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COMMISSION, 


VI C TORTA R. 


WECTORUA, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom ‘of Great Britain 
and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith : 


To Our right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin and Councillor Richard 
Plantagenet Campbell, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos; Our right trusty and right | 
well-beloved Cousin John Campbell, Earl of Aberdeen ; Our right trusty and right well- 
beloved Cousin Reginald Windsor, Earl de la Warr; Our right trusty and right well- 
beloved Cousin and Councillor Somerset Richard, Earl of Belmore, Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George ; Our right trusty and 
well-beloved Councillor Sir William Robert Seymour Vesey Fitz-Gerald, Knight Grand 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India; Our right trusty and 
well-beloved Councillor Acton Smee Ayrton; Our trusty and well-beloved Sir John 
Lintorn Arabin Simmons, Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and Lieutenant-General in Our Army; Our trusty and well-beloved Thomas 
Elliott Harrison, Esq., President of the Institution of Civil Engineers; and Our trusty 
and well-beloved William Galt, Esq., greeting : 


@@ihereas an humble address has been presented to Us by the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament assembled, praying that We would be graciously pleased to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the causes of accidents on railways, and 
into the possibility of removing any such causes by further legislation. 


JLow Knol pe, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your zeal and ability, 
have authorised and appointed, and do by these presents authorise and appoint you, the 
said Richard Plantagenet Campbell, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, John Camp- 
bell, Earl of Aberdeen, Reginald Windsor, Earl de la Warr, Somerset Richard, Earl of 
Belmore, Sir William Robert Seymour Vesey Fitz-Gerald, Acton Smee Ayrton, Sir 
John Lintorn Arabin Simmons, Thomas Elliott Harrison, and William Galt, to be Our 
Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid. 


And for the purposes of enabling you Our said Commissioners to make the said 
inquiries, We do hereby authorise and empower you, or any three or more of you, to invite 
all such persons as you may judge most competent by reason of their situation, know- 
ledge, or experience, to afford you correct information on the subject of this inquiry, to 
attend before you and to bring with them all such books, documents, papers, and records, 
as may appear to you, or any aires or more of you, calculated to assist your researches in 
the execution of the trust hereby reposed in you, and to inquire, concerning the premises, 
by all other lawful ways and means whatsoever. 


Ant We do command and require you, or any five or more of you, to report to Us in 
‘writing under your hands and seals, as soon as the same can reasonably be, your several 
proceedings by virtue of this Our Commission, together with your opinion touching the 
matter herein submitted for your consideration. 
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Qniy We will and command that this Our Commission shall continue in full force 
and virtue, and that you, Our said Commissioners, or any three or more of you, may 
from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every matter and thing therein 
contained, although the same be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 


@nv for your assistance in the execution of these presents, We do hereby authorise 
and empower you to appoint a Secretary to this Our Commission, to attend you, whose 
services and assistance We require you to use from time to time as occasion may require. 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s, the Eighth Day of June 1874, in the Thirty- 
eighth Year of Our Reign. 


By Her Majesty’s command. 
RICHARD ASSHETON CROSS. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


REPORT. 


TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


May iT PLease Your Magzsty, 

We, Your Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to inquire into the causes of 
accidents on railways, and into the possibility of removing such causes by further 
legislation, do most humbly submit to Your Majesty the following Report. 


PART I. 


1. The history of railway enterprise in the United Kingdom and of the legislation 
by which it has hitherto been directed or controlled, is contained so fully in various 
public documents, that we do not deem it necessary to preface our report with any 
retrospect, save with regard to the course and results of earlier inquiries upon the precise 
questions which we have been directed to investigate. 

2. In December 1857, a Select Committee was appointed by the House of Commons* 
** to inquire into the causes of accidents on railways, and into the possibility of 
* removing any such causes by further legislation,” a reference, it will be observed, 
identical in terms with the present Commission. That Committee received much 
valuable evidence, and arrived at a number of practical conclusions, which are 
embodied in its report to the House. 

That report classified accidents under three heads, namely, inattention of servants, 
defective material in works or rolling stock, and [excessive speed ; and then proceeded 
as follows :— 

«That it appears to your Committee that the strict personal supervision, which 
** alone can check the carelessness of the men employed on the lines and detect the 
** insufficiency of the material used on them, can best be obtained by the attention 
** of the companies themselves, and that the very serious losses they incur by any 
** accident ought to render it sufficiently their interest to pay minute attention to 
** these points. But cases having occurred when these questions have been neglected 
“« by railway companies#your Committee is of opinion that the Board of Trade should 
** be invested with the fullest powers to investigate and report to Parliament upon 
** any accidents which may occur on railways.” 

The report further recommended that it should be made imperative on every 
railway company to establish a means of communication between the guards and 
engine-drivers of trains; and as collisions appeared to be the chief danger in railway 
travelling, the telegraphic block system ought to be adopted. On the other hand, the 
Committee was of opinion that such details as relate to signals, breaks, and similar 
matters were better left to the management of the railway companies themselves. 
The Committee also reported that an excessive rate of speed appeared to be some- 
times attained on many of the lines, but yet it was not prepared to recommend any 
direct legislative interference upon this pomt. Finding, however, that such excessive 
speed was mainly due to the necessity of making up time lost through want of punc- 
tuality, and judging perfect regularity in the traffic to be a material element of safety 
in railway travelling, the Committee advised that this regularity “ might be attained 
“ by legislative interference to the extent of enacting that, except under exceptional 
** circumstances, the public should have some means of obtaining prompt and cheap 
“ redress in the recovery of penalties in every case of want of punctuality in the 
“ departure and arrival of trains, thereby rendering it imperative upon railway com- 
** panies not to advertise a rate of travelling which they cannot always maintain 
* with undeviating punctuality.” And to give effect to this, the publication of accu- 
rate time-tables should be made imperative. . 

3. Although certain of these suggestions had already been some time before Parlia- 
ment in the fuller and more elaborate report of the Committee of 1853, of which 
Lord Cardwell was Chairman,+ the appointment of the Royal Commission on Railways 
in 1865 intervened before any legislative action was taken upon them. 


** Parl. Papers, 1857-8, vol. xiv. p. 557. + Parl. Papers, 1852-3, vol. xxxviii. pp. 463-7. 
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The inquiry entrusted to that Commission was of much wider scope than the attain- 
ment of safety in railway travelling ; but that question claimed notice incidentally, and 
was expressly dealt with in the report.* The wisdom of endeavouring to enhance the 
safety of travelling by direct Government interference with the practical working of 
railways was fully considered, and in the following extract from their report, the 
Commissioners gave expression to the same judgment on this matter, at which the 
Committee of 1853 had arrived. 

“Parliament has relied for the safe working of railways upon the efficiency of the 
« common law and of Lord Campbell’s Act, which give persons injured, and near rela- 
“ tives of persons killed, a right to compensation. We consider that this course has 
“ been more conducive to the protection of the public than if the Board of Trade had 
« been empowered to interfere in the detailed arrangements for working the traffic.” 

The Commission, however, proposed that the inspecting officers of the Board should 
be empowered, in conducting their inquiries, to require the attendance of railway 
officials and the production of books and documents, and that their reports on railway 
accidents should be made public. (See 31 & 82 Vict. c. 119. s. 8.) 

It was further recommended that railway companies should be made absolutely 
responsible for all injuries to passengers, unless caused by their own negligence; and 
at the same time, that the liability should be limited within a fixed maximum accord- 
ing to class, the public having the right to require any additional amount of insurance 
on paying for it. Some suggestions also were added for facilitating the action of 
railway companies in dealing with minor cases of wilful injury, and for preventing 
trespass. The question of unpunctuality was also considered. Mr. Cardwell’s Com- 
mittee had characterised it as the chief cause of railway accidents (p. 465), and the 
Royal Commissioners alluded to it as “a great element both of inconvenience and 
“ danger” (p. 60).. Their report, nevertheless, expressed their inability to find any 
method of ensuring punctuality by legislative enactments, except that proposed by the 
House of Commons Committee in 1858; and as punctuality would thus be obtained 
at the expense of either increased faves or diminished average speed in travelling, the 
Commissioners declined to recommend the proposal. 

4. Three years after the Royal Commission made its report, this subject was 
again considered by Parliament. In April 1870 a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed “to inquire into the law, and the administration of the 
* law, of compensation for accidents, as applied to railway companies, and also to 
‘ inquire whether any and what precautions ought to be adopted by railway companies 
** with a view to prevent accidents.”’t Upon the second head of the reference appoint- 
ing it this Committee made no proposals, though it recommended to the careful 
consideration of railway boards the evidence it had received in favour of the block 
and interlocking systems, and of continuous breaks. With the exception of the seven 
concluding lines, which contain that recommendation, the entire report is devoted to 
the other question of compensation for accidents. The Committee was of opinion 
that trial by jury is not a satisfactory method of dealing with claims against railway 
companies for accidental injuries, and they recommended the creation of a court for 
the trial of these cases without a jury, which should be sufficiently strong to secure the 
confidence of the public, and should possess adequate legal experience and be assisted 
by engineering and medical advice. And as an alternative proposal, in the event of 
railway cases remaining within the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, the Committee 
adopted, with some slight modifications, the above cited recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners in favour of limited liability and insurance. 

5. A reference to recent legislation will show to what extent and with what 
modifications the Legislature has thought fit to adopt these various proposals. By 
the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, every passenger train which travels more than 
20 miles without stopping must be provided with an efficient means of commu- 
nication between the passengers and the servants of the company. The following 
section of the same Act gave effect to one of the minor recommendations of the Royal 


Commissioners by making trespassers upon railways subject to a penalty. But the only © oy 


reference in the Act to the proposal of the Commissioners with respect to compensation 
for accidents is a provision facilitating arbitration to determine the amount of damages 


_ to be paid to the aggrieved party. ; 


6. It was not until three years later that effect was given to the recommendations 
of the Committee of 1858 and of the Royal Commission of 1865, with regard to 
increasing the powers of the Board of Trade. The Regulation of Railways Act, 


* Parl. Papers, 1867, vol. xxviii, pp. 77-81. { Parl. Papers, 1870, No, 341, vol. x. p. 207. 
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1871, has made large provision for the inspection of railways by the officers of 
that department, and for the investigation by them of accidents in serious cases, the 
companies being bound to make a report of all such casualties. These provisions 


are still further extended by the amending Act of 1873. 


The Regulation of Railways Act, 1878, under which the present Railway Commission 
was established, needs only a passing mention, as it has no bearing upon the special 
matters of our inquiry. 

7. The Regulation of Railways (Prevention of Accidents) Bill, 1873, would, if it 
had become law, have given effect to the proposal of the Committee of 1858, to enforce 
the adoption of the block system on railways, and it was also intended to make the 
interlocking system compulsory ; but the measure was abandoned upon the recommen- 
dation of a Select Committee of the House of Lords.* This Committee reported 
unreservedly in favour of the adoption on all important lines of railways of a union 
of the two systems mentioned ; but “relying on. the great exertions recently and very 
« generally made by different companies to extend the block and interlocking systems, 
** and the improvements then in progress,’ their Lordships advised the House that 
the proposed legislative interference with this matter should at all events be deferred 
pending the result of further inquiries upon the subject to be undertaken by the Board 
of Trade. 

8. It appears from the foregoing statement, that the several inquiries similar to that 
entrusted to us, which have been held in comparatively recent years, have produced only 
two practical proposals tending immediately to the prevention of railway accidents ; 
namely, the requiring a means of communication between the. different parts of trains, 


-and the enforcement of the block system. The first of these, moreover, became law by 


the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, and the second has been postponed in compliance 
with the report of the Committee of 1873. The other recommendations contained in 


the various reports above quoted were but indirectly aimed against the dangers of 


railway travelling, and, with two exceptions, full effect has been given to them by the 
statutes of 1868, 1871, and 1873. ‘The exceptions are the proposals respecting the 
punctuality of trains and compensation for injuries to passengers, matters which will 
claim notice again in a subsequent portion of our report. 


PART II. 


9. Large as are the powers now possessed by the Board of Trade and the Railway 
Commission, in respect of railways, they are so adjusted and so limited as to leave with 
the companies the undivided responsibility of working their lines. The first and the 
most important question, therefore, which we have had to consider, as affecting the 
entire character of our report, is whether our investigations lead us to advise a 
departure from this policy which has heretofore characterized railway legislation. 

10. With this ‘:pomt in view we have given a wide scope to our inquiry. We 
have not only examined the responsible officers of the Board of Trade and of railway 
companies, but we have also received the statements of railway servants of every grade. 
We have, moreover, personally inspected railway premises and works in various places 
throughout the kingdom, and investigated on our own behalf certain typical cases of 
railway accidents. And, in conducting these inquiries we have given the fullest con- 
sideration to the system of railway management, especially with respect to the con- 
dition and dangers of railway servants. But upon full consideration we are not pre- 
pared to recommend any legislation authorizing such an interference with railways as 
would impair in any way the responsibility of the companies for injury or loss of life 
caused by accident on their lines. To impose on any public department the duty, and 
to intrust it with the necessary powers, to exercise a general control over the practical 
administration of railways would not, in our opinion, be either prudent or desirable. 
A Government authority placed in such a position would be exposed to the danger 
either of appearing indirectly to guarantee works, appliances, and arrangements which 
might practically prove faulty or insufficient, or else of interfering with railway manage- 
ment to an extent which would soon alienate from it public sympathy and confidence, 
and thus destroy its moral influence, and with it its capacity for usefulness. 

11. Even the powers now exercised by the Board of Trade in respect of new lines of 


railway are not wholly free from these objections. Here, however, the practical evils 


are so slight and the benefits are so considerable and definite that we think the only 


* Parl, Papers, 1873, vol. xiv. pp. 425-6. 
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ion i her these powers might not be still further increased. But once a 

i eters Pie the Stato now holds the company responsible to maintain it, and 
work the traffic in a manner compatible with the public safety. The Government 
Inspecting Officers have powers of inspection, and their reports are exceedingly 
valuable; but to go further and clothe a Government Department with unlimited 
powers to interfere in the interests of public safety with the detailed working of traffic 
upon railways, must necessarily create a concurrent responsibility, and in whatever 
measure this responsibility be cast upon a Government Board, the responsibility now 
resting upon railway companies will be diminished. Upon this question of Govern- 
ment interference we wish to refer to the evidence of the officers of the Board of Trade, 
whose views differ somewhat respecting it.* | 

12. We desire then at the outset to express our concurrence with the judgment 
formed upon this point by the Royal Commissioners of 1865, and to record our decided 
opinion that any change, which would relieve the railway companies from the respon- 
sibility which now rests upon them to provide for the safety of their traffic, would be - 
undesirable. . 
PUBut this re- 13. But the evidence before us shows that, notwithstanding a knowledge of this 
sponsibility esponsibility, exceptional cases have occurred in which companies have failed to secure 


ars a proper maintenance and repair of lines, the provision of such accommodation at 
| cane: stations as the traffic requires, and the prompt and efficacious adoption of such appli- 


ances and precautions as are best calculated to secure the public safety. _ 
Mr. Fortes- 14. We find, moreover, that this is not a new state of things, and that in November 
 cue’sCircular 1873 it was made the subject of a circular addressed, in'the name of the late Govern- 
| 18787 ae ment, to the various railway companies. ‘That document, which was signed by Lord 
Carlingford (then Mr. Fortescue), at that time President of the Board of Trade, 
contains the following remarks with reference to the blue-book on Railway Accidents 
for 1872 :— 

‘It appears from the report that a large proportion of these casualties are due to 
“© causes which are within the control of the railway companies. If it may be con- 
““ tended that the traffic on many lines has very greatly increased, and with it the risks 
* of railway travelling, it is no less true that it is within the power of the companies 
“ to take care that the permanent way, the rolling stock, and the station and siding 
“ accommodation are kept up to the requirements of the traffic; that the officers and 
“‘ servants are sufficient in number and quality for the work to be done, and that 
‘« proper regulations for their guidance are not only made but enforced; that pains 

~ © are taken to test every reasonable invention and expedient devised for the purpose 
“ of preventing danger; and that such of those expedients as experience proves to 
“ be effective are adopted without undue delay.” 

The circular adds, ‘‘ There can, indeed, be no doubt that methods of working and 
| ** mechanical contrivances, the value of which has been thoroughly ascertained, have 
| ** been too slowly introduced; and there is great reason to believe that sufficient 
| “ provision has not been made for the safe working of the increased traffic by the 
| “ enlargement or re-arrangement of stations and sidings, and the laying down of 
| ** additional lines of rail.” 

It is but just to add, what indeed is noticed in the circtlar itself, that the strong 
opinion here expressed is by no means applicable to all Railway Boards, some of which 
have made great and successful efforts to meet the vast increase of traffic which has 
arisen in recent years. 

General cha- 15. We have carefully considered in what way pressure can be brought to bear 
racteristics pon railway companies which make default in these respects, without impairing their 
hed om responsibility for the safe conduct of their traffic, and we believe this may be effected 
proposed. by legislation enforcing upon them the adoption of certain recognized improvements, 
and the construction of necessary works, while leaving to the Railway Boards them- 
selves the settlement of all matters of detail and of administration. 

16. Having thus-defined the principle on which our recommendations will be based, 
we proceed to consider what additions we can propose to the list of practical suggestions 
already made for the prevention of accidents on railways. The smallness of the results 
attained in this last respect by those who have previously investigated the subject, 
as set forth in the preceding notice of the Parliamentary Committees of 1858, 1858, 
and 1870, and the former Royal Commission, forbids our taking a very sanguine view 


* Yolland, 168-77, 259-62, 896-909, 937-94; Hutchinson, 1311-14; Rich, 1905; Tyler, 2317-55, 2377- 
89 ; Farrer, 29,833-850, 29,882-975, 30,192-197, 30,420, 
} This circular will be found in Appendix K. 
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of the practical effects of our own labours, if they are to be judged solely by 
the number of the definite proposals we have to offer as the basis of legislation. But 
we believe that now, as on former occasions, the discussion of the question will prove 
beneficial to the public interests in other ways and on general grounds; and therefore 
we shall not limit our consideration of it to the special points upon which we have 
definite recommendations to make, but we shall proceed to deal with the whole 


' subject of our inquiry, setting forth the views we have been led to form respecting it. 


17. We have adopted as the basis of our inquiry the Board of Trade returns of 
Railway Accidents for the last few years, and the official reports made respecting them 
by the Inspecting Officers of that department. And in the preparation of our report 
we have had specially under notice the summaries of these documents, with the 
statistics and the analytical tables connected with them, contained in Captain Tyler’s 
annual reports to the Board for the years 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875. It is most 
important in the consideration of this subject to group together a series of years, 
and for some purposes it may be desirable to go back further than 1872; but the 
statistics of the four years named have a distinctive character as compared with those 
of an earlier date, the Regulation of Railways Act, 1871, having largely extended the 
scope of these returns. 


PART III. 


18. For the purpose of the present inquiry the accidents returned to the Board of 
Trade by railway companies may conveniently be divided into four principal classes :— 

I. Casualties of the kind usually intended by the term “railway accident” in its 
popular acceptation, namely, accidents to trains, causing injury or danger to passengers 
and railway servants in making journeys by railway. . 

II. Accidents to travellers or intending travellers, from collateral causes, as dis- 
tinguished from train accidents. 

III. Accidents to the public using or being upon railway stations or premises 
otherwise than as travellers. 

IV. Accidents to railway servants in the discharge of duties other than those included 
under the first head. 

19. The following summary of the cases of death and personal injury reported to the 
Board of rade, during the four years ending 1875, will show the relative proportions in 
which these casualties are to be grouped under the four heads above specified :* 


* Crass I. ; Crass II. Cuass III. Crass IV. ToraL 
OF 
Years. Passengers. | Servants. | Total. — — a ts Cease 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. “Injured. Killed. | Injured. } Killed. Injurea. Killed. | Injured.} Killed. | Injured.) Killed. | Injured. 
1872 19 1,283 | 42 214) 61 1,447 108 | 229] 384 178 592 | 1,184 | 1,145 | 3,038 
1873 38 1,504 | 29 228 | 67 1,732 122 | 246 ]| -439 189 | 744 | 943 4.1,872 |3,110 
1874 80 1,602 | 46 27) | 126 1,873 131 879 | 425 | 245 | 742 |2,544 1 1,424 | 5,041 
1875 18 UA12 42k 241 39 1,453 116 | 594 391 331 744 |3,377 | 1,290 |'5,755 
tals for paaiae pray ie Beh Fer | c 
the four fas 5,551 | 188 954 | 298 6,505 | 477 |1,448 | 1,639| 943 | 2,822 | 8,048 | 5,231 |16,944 
. ol bees i ps 
ee pers 1387 °75| 34°50 |238°50| 73°25 |1626-25}119°25| 362 |409°751235-75}705°50 phe 1307 +75) 4,236 


20. In a statistical point of view the numbers here given of deaths are more impor- 
tant than those under the head of ‘‘injured,’’ and that not only because they are 
probably more accurate and reliable, but especially because in the statistics of the 
injured, there is no distinction made between cases of the most trifling and the most 


* A considerable proportion of these casualties are “railway accidents” only in the sense that they occur 
upon railway premises. ‘The Act requires companies to send notice of every accident “to any person whom- 
soever,” occurring upon any premises in the occupation of a railway company. For example, the fatal cases in 
Class III. include 131 suicides and_1,010 trespassers ; and Class IJ. would embrace cases of injuries received 
through falling upon the carpet of a waiting-room or the steps of a foot-bridge. 
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ious description. The present system of requiring all cases of injuries to be 
fbn eae if Hs error at ale an. ds on the safe side; but it is very desirable that 
in tabulating these returns, the Board of Trade should distinguish as far as possible 
between injuries which are serious, and such as are slight. A further distinction 
claims notice in respect of accidents to servants, but this will be considered hereafter. 
The increase in the number of deaths returned in Class IV. for 1878 and subsequent 
years, is probably due in some measure to the provisions of the 86 & 37 Vict. 
cap. 76. 8. 5., requiring coroners to make returns of inquests on persons killed on 
railways, as thus a means has been afforded of checking the returns of the railway 
companies. And the great increase in the returns of injuries to railway servants for 
1874 and 1875 is to be accounted for by the fact that, till then, the companies were 
acting on the assumption that minor cases were not to be included, 
Further re- 21. From these returns it appears that during the last four years as many as 5,231 
marks upon persons have lost their lives under various circumstances in connection with the 
the table. Working of the railways of the United Kingdom; or eliminating the cases of railway 
servants, which will be treated of separately, the number will be 2,271, or an approxi- 
mate average of 568 per annum. But though these figures are startling, an analysis 
of them will suffice to prevent their introducing any element of panic into the con- 
sideration of this question. It will be noticed that of these 2,271 deaths, only 632 
were of persons using the railways as passengers, and of this number again only 155 
were caused by accidents to trains. The great importance of this distinction depends 
upon the fact that the deaths recorded in Class I. represent approximately the 
number of fatal casualties from causes entirely beyond the control of the sufferers. 
There are rare instances of deaths in train accidents, which are not in that category, 
and occasional deaths from other causes are properly included in it; but the general 
accuracy of the statement will appear from the fact that the number of passengers 
i killed in the four years from causes beyond their own control is estimated by the 
Board of Trade at 167.* ' 

22. To mark the relative value of these figures, the officers of the Board of Trade 
compare them with the number of passenger journeys made during these years upon 
the railways of the United Kingdom. ‘Taking the total of the latter at 1,862,987,233, . 
the proportion of passengers killed from causes beyond their own control would be 
one in 11,155,612. Moreover, the apparent force of these figures is increased by 
noticing that journeys by holders of “season tickets” are excluded from the com- 
putation, a circumstance which, though of little importance in the early days of 
railways, would now largely affect the result.t These statistics are given in Captain 
Tyler’s annual reports as representing in a popular way the extent of the danger 
to which at present every one who makes a journey by railway renders himself 
liable. 

23. There are many casualties properly included in the returns of “ Accidents on 
Railways’ which are not, strictly speaking, “‘ railway accidents.” Moreover there are 
innumerable risks incurred by the travelling public, which if not due entirely to their 
own recklessness or want of caution, might at least be avoided by care and prudence; 
and though it is most desirable by all practicable means to counteract such dangers, 
yet greater prominence and more consideration ought to be given to measures for 
securing the safety of those who, making use of railways with due discretion and care, 
in no way contribute to the perils from which, in the case of an accident, they are 
sufferers. 

24, And here it may be noticed that, while every effort ought to be made to 
attain absolute security in railway travelling, there are certain elements of danger 
which in fact can never be entirely eliminated. No amount of skill and care, for 
instance, in the selection and use of machinery and appliances will suffice to prevent 
their occasional failure in practice; and again the element of human fallibility must 
aie be recognized in attempting to solve the problem of absolute immunity from 
accident. ; 

25. If, therefore, the railway statistics of 1875, according to which 507,000,000 © 
passenger journeys were accomplished in the United Kingdom with a loss of only 17 
lives from causes beyond the control of the sufferers, could be taken as representing 
the average, or even if the returns showed a marked diminution in the number of 
accidents of the kind to which these deaths are ascribed, the result could not be 
regarded otherwise than as most satisfactory. But though the number of passengers 
killed from causes beyond their own control fell from 86 in 1874 to 17 in 1875, 
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* The numbers given in this category are 24, 40, 86, and 17 for the four years respectively, 
} See table in § 47 post. t See foot-note to § 21 ante. 
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there was no corresponding decrease in the number of accidents of the class to 
which these deaths are due; for the train accidents reported upon in 1874 were 
168, while in 1875 they amounted to 161. The presumption therefore is obvious 
that the actual number of deaths caused by casualties of this character is largely 
influenced by varying and unforeseen circumstances, and such statistics do not afford 
a satisfactory basis for the discussion of the question. What ought to be considered 
for practical purposes is the number and the characteristics of the accidents of a kind 
caleulated to endanger life, and not merely the actual loss of life resulting from 
them. 

26. The provisions of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1871, respecting returns 
of accidents, are based on this principle, and hence the special value of the statistics 
of the last four years for the purposes of our inquiry.* For example, the failure of 
an axle or a wheel, or the fracture of a rail on the permanent way, is generally 
detected before any mischief ensues; but, distinguishing between an accident and 
its results, such events are properly noticed as “ railway accidents,” and in exceptional 
cases they may lead to disastrous consequences. A similar remark applies to several 
other classes of accidents now required to be reported by railway companies. It is 
‘most proper, for instance, that all collisions between passenger trains should be 
recorded, and not merely those which lead to loss of life or personal injury; and so 
also that cases of trains leaving the rails should be reported, even though no damage 
results. It must be added, however, that the practical value of these increasingly 
voluminous returns will mainly depend on the fulness and accuracy with which they 
are analysed and classified at the Board of ‘Trade. 

We proceed to notice separately the four classes of railway accidents which we 
have already distinguished.+ 


CLASS I.—ACCIDENTS TO TRAINS. 


27. In the appendix to the report we give a table, compiled from the blue-books 
of the Board of Trade, specifying all the accidents to trains, and all the casualties 
of every kind to the rolling stock, permanent way, and works of the railways of 
the United Kingdom, which have been reported to Government during the four 
years, and showing the numbers of persons killed and injured thereby. A second 
table comprises such of the accidents as have been investigated by the Inspecting 
Officers of the Board of Trade during that period. This table may be taken as 
including all the most serious casualties of the kind ordinarily intended by the term 
‘railway accidents,” and it is specially important in the present inquiry, from the 
fact that these accidents having been officially investigated, the causes which have 
contributed to produce them have been ascertained. A third table gives the judgment 
of the Government Inspectors of railways upon this subject. 

We have also made the attempt to analyse these figures still further, and taking the 
Board of Trade reports as our guide, to attribute each accident to the cause which 
seems to have more specially or immediately operated to produce it. 

28. The omission of “‘ speed of trains” from the classification here adopted may 
perhaps require some notice; because, though the attainment of safety in conjunction 
with a high rate of speed is the aim, as it would be the triumph, of engineering skill 
in regard to railways, speed, nevertheless, is an essential element in the consideration 
of many causes of accident, An amount of break-power, for example, which is amply 
sufficient for a train travelling at a low rate of speed may be utterly inadequate if 
that speed be much accelerated, and a line of rails might be reasonably safe for slow 
traffie, and yet absolutely unfit for an express train. Moreover, in the judgment of 
many of the skilled and competent witnesses we have examined, the time-table rate of 
speed on the various lines is compatible with safety, provided the road be thoroughly 
good, and elements of danger which are more accurately described as “ causes of 
accident,” be sufficiently guarded against. We are not prepared, therefore, to recom- 
mend any legislative interference with the speed of trains, save in exceptional cases 
when lines are out of repair. 

29. From an examination of these tables, it appears that the casualties in Class I., 
namely, train accidents, may be grouped in three divisions: (1) Accidents due to 
defects in the rolling stock or permanent way; (2) Collisions; and (8) Miscellaneous. 


$- 


* For these provisions, and the Board of Trade Orders issued in pursuance of them, see App. A. 
T See § 18 ante. : 


{ See, e.g., Yolland, 225, 346, 352; Rich, 2,010; Findlay, 31,182-3. 
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ivd division will include those lettered C, I, J, and M, in Tables IT. and III. 
= inapetiins recorded under these heads might properly be classed as collisions. 
(1) The accidents due to the rolling stock and works number 148, for the four years, 
and are chargeable with 91 deaths. (2) The collisions amount to 504, causing 129 
deaths; and (3) the miscellaneous accidents are 178, resulting in 42 deaths. 

30. It appears, therefore, that the investigated accidents of the first division, 
though fewest in number, have been relatively far the most fatal in their effects; and 
that to these and to collisions are jointly to be attributed 220 deaths out of the total 
number of 262 in the four years. Under the same headings are recorded 4,800 cases 
of injuries out of the total of 5,578 during that period. These therefore are the 
casualties which claim most attention under this head of our inquiry; and in con- 
sidering the causes to which they are attributable, the most striking fact which presents 
itself is the largeness of the number of collisions ascribed wholly or in part to the 
negligence or errors of railway servants. Of the total number of 504, as many as 464 
are entered in this category. The fallibility of those upon whom the safety of trains 
mainly depends, must therefore be considered the chief element of danger in railway 
travelling. But though, as we have already noticed, it is an element which never can 
be eliminated, there are not wanting means by which it may be modified. Captain. - 
Tyler’s observations upon this subject in his General Report for 1872, appear to us so 
important and so just that we cannot do better than quote the passage here: _ 

31. “Whatever be the amount of care taken, the item of human fallibility will 
“ always remain, and will always be the cause of a certain number of accidents. 
« But the number of accidents from even this cause may be very much reduced by 
“ improvements in regulations and discipline, by greater care in the selection, training, 
*“ payment, and employment of competent men in sufficient numbers and for reason- 
“ able hours, and by providing them with the requisite siding and other accommodation, 
‘“‘ with proper signal and point apparatus, with the best means of securing intervals 
“ between trains, with sufficient break-power, and with other necessary appliances. 
“ Tt is a favourite argument with those who eppose the introduction of some of these 
‘‘ improvements, or who make excuses for the want of them, that their servants are 
‘* apt to become more careless in the use of them, in consequence of the extra security 
“which they are believed to afford; and it is desirable to consider seriously how 
“ much of truth there is in the assertion. There may no doubt be a tendency some- 
‘“‘ times on the part of engine-drivers who are working under a block system to 
‘‘ consider that the line is certain to be clear of trains ahead of them, and not 
“ therefore to keep so good a look-out between the signal-cabins ; or with those who 
* are working with an ample supply of break-power to run with greater confidence, 
“ and to leave less margin for pulling up their trains, under the knowledge that they 
“can, when necessary, bring their trains to a stand within a comparatively short 
distance. The guards and breaksmen, also under similar circumstances, do not see, 
“ naturally, the same necessity for running back to warn following trains in the 
** event of an unusual stoppage, when they are working under the protection of the 
“* block system, as when they are aware that safety depends on their unaided exertions ; 
“and there may, no doubt, be a further tendency for the servants to run at higher. 
““ speed, and for the officers to encourage or permit higher speed, through facing 
“ points, and through places at which greater risk is incurred, in consequence of 
“the greater security that is afforded by locking-apparatus and locking-bars. In 
“ order to counteract these tendencies on the part of servants, stricter discipline is 
“ required; and it should be remembered that the, block system is not intended to 
““ supersede the use of signals, or to obviate the necessity for exceptional protection 
“in cases of unusual stoppage; that locking apparatus is not intended to obviate the 
“ necessity for reasonable precaution as to speed at places which are still less safe than 
portions of the line where there are no points or crossings, or sharp-curves ; and 
‘ that a safe margin should still be allowed for pulling up trains, in proportion to the 
‘* break-power provided. But, making the most of these tendencies to confide too 
much in additional means of safety, the risk is proved by experience to be incom- | 
parably greater without them than with them; and, in fact, the negligence or mis- 
* takes of servants is found to occur most frequently, and with the most serious 
results, not when the men are over-confident in their appliances or apparatus, but 
“ when, in the absence of them, they are’ habituated to risk in the conduct of the 
traffic. In the daily practice of railway working the trains must be run as nearly 
In accordance with the time-tables as circumstances will permit ; shunting must be 
got through, with or without suitable accommodation ; and’ station-masters, porters, 


“‘ signalmen, engine-drivers, or guards are frequently placed in difficulties which they 
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* have to surmount as best they can. The more they are accustomed to incur risk 
« in order to carry on their business, the less they think of it, and the more difficult 
* it is to enforce discipline and obedience to regulations. The personal risk which is 
* encountered by certain classes of railway servants, in regard to which f shall say a 


** few words presently, has never yet been precisely ascertained; but it is, as shown | 


« by the proportionate number of casualties, very great; and it is difficult, under 
“* any circumstances, to prevent men who are in constant danger themselves from 
* doing things which may be a source of danger to others, or at all events from 
“ disobeying regulations for which they do not see altogether the necessity, and 
** which impede them in their work. This difficulty is increased with, and in pro- 
* portion to, the want of necessary means and appliances, and is diminished when, 
with proper means and appliances, stricter discipline becomes possible, safer modes 
of working become habitual, and a higher margin of safety is constantly preserved. 
Station-masters, porters, and yard-men, working constantly under-handed, without 
sufficient siding accommodation, with defective signal and point arrangements, and 
without the proper use of the telegraph, are, so to speak, trained to be reckless, 


contemplated, and would be inexcusable, under better arrangements. The most 
fatal accident of the past year was that at Kirtlebridge in which 10 passengers were 
killed; and it was occasioned by the mistake of a zealous and hard-working station- 
master, who, labouring under the disadvantages above referred to, himself turned a 
goods train into the way of an approaching express passenger train, but who ought 
not to have been under any obligation to work the points at all, and who could not, 
if the cross-over road points had been interlocked with the signals, have committed 
* such a frightful blunder. The accident ranking next toit in the number of deaths 
was that in which four passengers were killed, at the Agecroft sidings, on the Lan- 
** eashire and Yorkshire Railway. <A signalman, forgetting in that case that an 
express passenger train was due, allowed a coal train to leave the sidings as it was 
approaching. The new signal arrangements, with locking-apparatus and telegraph- 
** instruments, by which such an accident would have been prevented, were being 
« supplied, but had not been completed.” 

32. But great as is the importance of this branch of the subject, the difficulty of 
dealing with it by direct legislation is equally great. If the railway companies were 
generally guilty of ‘carelessness in the selection of men to whom responsible duties 
are entrusted, the public safety would imperatively demand some stringent interference 
in this respect. But, on the contrary, there is no reason to doubt that remissness in 
this respect is exceptional, and that as a general rule, the men so employed are the 
best available in the existing state of the labour market; and it should be added that, 
as a matter of fact, railway servants as a class are distinguished for their intelligence, 


“ and are almost obliged to carry on their work habitually in a way that would not be 
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respectability, and attention to duty. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that _ 


although the number of accidents attributable to men in charge of trains is large 
in proportion to the number reported in any other category, yet the instances in which 
these are justly chargeable with error or neglect are not numerous considering the 
constancy and range of their duties. Then, again, the mechanical appliances upon 
which the safety of trains so largely depends are capable of definite and frequent im- 
provements, but, save in so far as new inventions tend to obviate the need of human 
interference, the dangers arising from human fallibility must continue to be constant 
and unavoidable. No amount of care in the selection of railway servants and the 
distribution of their duties can secure immunity from occasional acts of negligence 
or error, and we are of opinion that the public safety would not be increased by any 
direct legislative interference in this respect. There is no point upon which reliance 
must so implicitly be placed upon the general influences which make the interests of 
the companies identical with the interests of the public, as in regard to the compe- 
tency and general condition of railway servants. The question of course remains 
whether it may not be possible to strengthen those influences by general amendments 
of the law, but we are clearly of opinion that it is only by such methods that the 
Legislature ought to meddle with railway labour. 

33. As illustrative of the distinction here made, we may instance the question of 
the hours of labour on railways. ‘There is abundant evidence to show that on excep- 
tional occasions men upon whom the safety of trains mainly depends are either required 
or permitted to continue on duty for an excessive length of time ;* and we find also 


* See, ex. gr., Tyler, 2162, 2178; Findlay, 30,932-3; Smith, 7731-45; Jackson, 17,679; Haswell, 
21,882-890; Culver, 24,098-104 ; Woodhead, 28,9386-969 ; Wharton, 10,605-25 ; Webster, 14,462-3. 
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i in cases the duties ordinarily exacted from men of these classes are too 
feotianted: Thi last remark is especially applicable to those whose duties are con- 
nected with the goods traffic on railways. But it is obviously true in a general way 
that railway boards and their managers and superintendents are the best judges of 
the capacities of their employés; and if exceptional evils and abuses now existing were 
multiplied to such an extent as to require some legislation for railway labour on the 
principles of the Factory Acts, this would need to be done with many safeguards and 
the greatest latitude, not only because the extension of such legislation to any depart- 
ment of adult male labour would be a notable innovation, but also because of the 
special exigencies of railway employment. Moreover, there is scarcely any employ- 
ment in which greater diversity exists in the nature of the duties required. In some 
branches of work upon railways a few hours are sufficient to tax severely the energies 
even of a vigorous and exceptionally competent servant, while in other departments 
a far longer period of labour may be easily within the capacity of any ordinary man. | 
We think, therefore, the regulations and the practice of railway companies in this 
respect must be appealed to, in deciding what amount of work is legitimate and what 
is excessive, in any particular instance. But if m any action, whether civil or eriminal, 
in which the proof of negligence on the part of a railway company/is essential, the 
mere fact that the servant whose act or neglect was in question had been at his duty 
for an excessive period, according to the standard just indicated, were itself accepted 
as primd facie evidence of such negligence, the general motives to regularity in. this 
respect would be sensibly strengthened. The practical importance of this suggestion 
will be largely increased by certain recommendations we shall have to offer respecting 
the legal status of railway servants, when we come to treat of general accidents to 
t persons of that class. 1a isang 
_ Method of 34. In dealing then in a practical way with the element of human fallibility, itis . 
| dealing with of the greatest importance, first, that those duties of railway servants, upon the due 

it proposed. discharge of which the safety of trains so largely depends, should be simplified as 
| much as possible; and, secondly, that the circumstances in which they are performed 
should be adapted to avoid all unnecessary elements of embarrassment or difficulty. 
The adoption of the block system, and of appliances for the interlocking of signals 
and points, are notable examples of the first; and in connection with the second we 
. may specify well conceived regulations, and properly enforced discipline, regularity in 
| the traffic, and sufficiency of the accommodation provided for it. 
| It will be desirable to notice these points separately, only deferring the question of 
regulations and discipline to another part of our report. | 


| THE Biock AND INTERLOCKING SYSTEMS. 


The block _ 35. The object of the block system is to preserve an interval of space between 
_ system. different trains moving in the same direction upon the same line of rails; and this is 
done by dividing the line into sections, and allowing no two trains to be within the 
ae same block section at the same time. The principle here involved is one which is 
obviously common to every mode of working railways, namely, that the safe conduct 

of the traffic requires some interval of space tobe maintained between different trains. 

This system has excited much controversy, and some difference of opinion still exists 
respecting it; but the weight of authority in its favour is very decided and constantly 
increasing, and the evidence we have taken on the subject discloses a very general 
concurrence of opinion, not only on the part of the officials of the Board of Trade, 

but of persons well fitted to speak on behalf of railway companies.* | 

Objections 36. The objections taken to the block system are alluded to in the extract abov. 
2 nae “cited from Captain Tyler’s Report of 1872, and there is no doubt that these objec- 
; tions have some foundation in fact. For example, it is said that engine-drivers are 

: less careful when the safety of the line is guaranteed to them by signal, and it needs 
to be remembered that there are certain dangers against which the system affords no 
security whatever, as, for instance, where one line becomes fouled in consequence of 
an accident upon the other line. But the force of this objection depends upon the 
assumption that drivers working under this system have an increased sense of-security, 
and thus it becomes indirectly a testimony in its favour. While, therefore, we recog- 
nize the fact that the absolute block system is not a certain safeguard. against acci- 
dents of the kind it is designed to prevent, we are decidedly of opinion that the objec- 
tions urged against it are wholly insufficient to justify the remissness of those railway 


* Yolland, 227, 228, 959-62 ; Gardiner, 9584 ; Farrer, 30,126 ; Findlay, 30,783-4; Allport, 31,582. 
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companies which neglect it in working their passenger traffic. It has already been 
introduced on all lines in places where danger is greatest; and it is being extended 
by degrees over every railway, partly owing to the virtue of the system itself, and 
partly to the force of public opinion in its favour.* 

37. With regard to the interlocking of points and signals, it may be said in general 
words that everything which can be urged in favour of the block system applies 
with increased force, and that the objections urged against that system have here no 


Interlocking 
system. 


weight whatever. We desire in all matters of this kind to abstain from recommending ‘ 


the adoption of any particular form of patented appliance or machinery, and therefore 
we will only specify generally some apparatus such as will render it impossible for a 
signalman to give conflicting sigrials, or after giving a right signal to open the wrong 
points. It is not bad servants merely that are liable to make mistakes of this kind; 
even the most trusted men may commit them in moments of -excitement or forget- 
fulness, and a reference to Table IIT., App. B., or to the Board of Trade reports on 
which it is based, will show that numerous collisions would be prevented were inter- 
locking universally adopted. 

88. We infer, from the report of the Parliamentary Committee of 1873, already 
quoted ($7 ante), that the reason the Bill then before the House of Lords was 
abandoned was not that any doubts were entertained as to the value of the block and 
interlocking systems, but that time might be given for the extension of these im- 
provements by the voluntary action of the companies. We find, moreover, that the 
exertions of several of the railway boards, to which that Committee called attention, 
have been continued during the interval that has since elapsed; but in our opinion 
the time has come when compulsion ought to be resorted to in exceptional cases 
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where remissness is apparent in this matter. We do not think it desirable however — 


that this should be done directly by statute, and therefore we recommend that powers 
be given to the Board of Trade to require the adoption of the block system, and of 
arrangements for the interlocking of points and signals, or of either of these, upon 
any line or any part of a line where the department considers such a change necessary 
for safety. 


TRREGULARITY IN THE TRAFFIC. 


39. The question of punctuality in the departure and arrival of trains is of much 
importance in the practical consideration of human fallibility as an element of danger 
in railway travelling. In view of the evidence laid before us it is impossible to accept 
the dictum of Lord Cardwell’s Committee of 1853 that “of all the causes which have 
led to accident, unpunctuality is the chief;”t but on the other hand we are no less 
unable to endorse the opinion that it may be disregarded in the present inquiry. 

40. If trains be controllable within a proper distance, and the signals so placed as 
to give certain and sufficient warning, then, no doubt, apart from neglect of the 
signals or mistakes of signalmen, any train may pass with absolute immunity from 
all danger of a collision, no matier at what time it may arrive. But the chances of 
mistake in the discharge of duties such as signalmen have to perform will be lessened 
in proportion as those duties are simple and regular; and indeed it is on this very 
ground that they are supplied with professedly accurate time-tables. If, therefore, the 
traffic were so conducted that no train would be late save from unforeseen causes, the 
attention of railway servants would be strained only in circumstances requiring them to 
be specially on the alert, and the danger signal would be so exceptional and. distinct 
as at once to arouse the suspicion that something was wrong. But unpunctuality of 
trains increases the difficulty of a signalman’s duties just in proportion to the extent 
it prevails; and if it be so gross as to alter the order of the traffic, for instance by 


sending a slow train in advance of a fast one, it imposes upon all the signalmen and 


pointsmen alone the line a special exercise of thought which cannot fail to. render 
them exceptionally liable to err. . Moreover, where trains are habitually unpunctual, as 
is so often the case at present, men naturally fall into the habit of relying on their 
being late. 

41, While, therefore, we recognize that the traffic ought to be conducted in such a 
manner as to ensure safety when trains are late and irregular, we are nevertheless of 
opinion that unpunctuality is a cause of accident in a sense similar to that in which 
the want of an interlocking apparatus is classed in that category, #.e., it adds to the 
difficulties of the duties of railway servants, and therefore increases the chances of 


* Tyler, 2295; Farrer, 30,130-189. { Parl. Papers, 1853, No. 736, p. 19. 
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i “ing in the discharge of them. And this distinction will serve to reconcile the 
a onianenidde views on the subject disclosed in the evidence before us.* 

42. With a view of ascertaining the extent of the evil in question, we requested the 
railway companies to furnish a return of the working of their trams for one week in 
August 1874, a period of the year when, though passenger traffic is heavy, the days 
are long and the weather is usually favourable. These returns were made by the 
railway companies with very great accuracy and compieteness, and an analysis of 
them shows that out of 110,711 passenger trains started during that week, 56,316 
kept absolute time ; 26,649 arrived at their destination within 5 minutes of their 
time; 19,532 arrived within 15 minutes; 8,214 exceeded 15 minutes. And of 45,898 
goods trains, 18,812 kept the actual time, 1,653 were within 5 minutes, 4,186 were 
eR 15 minutes, and 20,747 exceeded 15 minutes. 

48, A full analysis of. these returns will be found in the Appendix, showing the per- 
centage of the unpunctual trains of each company, and also the number of their 
trains which were late habitually, that is on five or more days a week. ‘Two reserva- 


- tions, however, must be noticed. First, that a train is deemed to be late whether it 


is two minutes, or twenty, in default; and, secondly, that in some cases the whole 
train system of one company is dependent upon trains of other companies. The late 
Bristol and Exeter Railway Company, for instance (whose return shows that 894 of 
their 1,218 passenger trains, and 100 of their 184 goods trains, were late during the 
specified week), was entirely dependent for 388 trains upon the punctuality of the 
trains of the Great Western Railway Company at one’end, and the South Devon and 
Cornwall Railway Company at the other. Of those trains, 188 on the Great Western 
Railway were late during the week, and 105 on the South Devon Railway. Several 
Bristol and Exeter branches also are dependent on these through trains for their traffic, 
so that the unpunctuality of Great Western and South Devon trains delayed 408 
trains of the Bristol and Exeter Company. 

44, Under the best system of railway management trains may be delayed from un- 
foreseen causes, such, for example, as a snowstorm or a fog, or even a sudden increase 
of traffic from special local circumstances, not anticipated in the preparation of the 
time-table. Moreover, a combination of circumstances, each in itself of the most 
trifling character, may, in the course of a protracted journey, produce an amount of 
unpunctuality which would appear great relatively to a short journey, but which, having 
regard to the distance travelled, practically ceases to be of importance. But, subject 
to these reservations, unpunctuality is wholly unjustifiable, save from special causes 
and on exceptional occasions. The time-tables ought to denote, not the time in 
which the traffic can be managed under favourable conditions, but the time required 
in ordinary circumstances.{ It is not within our province to consider the great in- 
convenience and loss to the travelling public occasioned by the unpunctuality of 
trains ; we notice it merely as it concerns our inquiry, and regarding it as an element 
of danger in the working of railways, and as one which in ordinary circumstances 
ought to have no place, we are desirous to make some recommendation on the subject. 

45. But we are unable to propose any direct legislation that would be effective in 
this matter, for in this country the railway traffic is so great and the interchange 
between companies so considerable, that a scheme of Government supervision of the 
arrival and departure of trains, with penalties for unpunctuality, would be utterly 
impracticable. We fall back, therefore, upon the suggestion of the Committee of 1858, 
and recommend that increased facilities be afforded to the public to obtain redress by 
cheap and summary process when trains are late.§ . 

We think that influences such as those which arise from competition and a desire 
to promote traffic may be relied upon to displace the objection taken to this proposal 
by the Royal Commission of 1865, namely, that it would involve a reduction of speed 
or an increase of fares. Moreover, it is by no means certain {that the public would 
not be willing to purchase punctuality on these terms. Nor is it clear that the 
objection is well founded in fact, for the fast trains are at present the most regular, and 
the principal causes of unpunctuality are such as could easily be removed if the matter. 
were taken up by the companies. We may specify, for example, the encourage- 
ment of excursion traffic without making adequate arrangements for the conduct of 
it, the practice of attaching to engines more carriages than they are able to draw, 


general deficiency of locomotive power in trains, and want of discipline and method at 
stations. 


* See, €. g., Farrer, 30,422-429, 30,488-452; F indlay, 30,862-864. 


+ Rich, 1951, 2015; Farrer, 30,482. 
t See Farrer, 30,442 ex. gr. 


§ See § 2, ante; Rich, 1984-5 ; Tyler, 2630-3; Farrer, 30,459. 
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46. The only valid objection to the proposal seems to be that it might operate to 
promote the practice of making up lost time by running at a speed in excess of that 
fixed by the time-tables. This, however, would mainly apply to cases where time is 
lost at stations, and we think the companies might be trusted to deal with it. 
The change would, no doubt, lead to a more careful and frequent revision of time- 
tables, and, while lessening the risks of travelling, it would also remove one of the 
grievances of railway servants, for the unpunctuality of trains has an important. in- 
fluence on the labour of almost all classes employed in railway work, whose hours 
of duty are disarranged and lengthened thereby. 


INSUFFICIENCY OF THE ACCOMMODATION FOR THE TRAFFIC. 


47. The insufficiency of accommodation for the requirements of the traffic, which is 
one of the “causes of accident” on railways, specified in the reports of the Board of 
Trade, has no doubt arisen to a great extent from the rapid and, in many instances; 
unforeseen growth of traffic during recent years. The amount of this increase may 
be estimated by an examination of the following summary of the traffic returns from 
all the railways in the United Kingdom for the four selected years, 1861, 1865, 1871, 
and 1875. It will be noticed that 1861, was the year preceding, and 1865 the year 
following, the American War. 


Number of ~ i pees of Tonnage of Goods 
Passengers conveyed, olders of Season ; ‘ 
Year: io dete of 4 and Periodical and mea 
Season Ticket Holders. Tickets. COBNE YEH 
1861 178,721,139 52,079 94,243,327 
1865 251,862,715 97,147 114,593,424 
1872 375,220,754 *188,392 169,364,698 
1875 506,975,234 *597,257 200,069,651 


* Including workmen’s weekly tickets. 


48. In the Appendix will be found abstracts of the official returns published by the 
Board of Trade, showing the gross traffic receipts of the English railway companies 
from 1866 to 1875, the length of the railways opened, and the capital expended, with 
the per-centage of the yearly increase on each of the above items. 

A table is added from which it will appear that the working stock of the railway 
companies of the United Kingdom was increased between 1861: and 1875 by 6,283 
engines, 16,003 carriages, and 168,827 waggons. It will be noticed also how large a 
proportion of this stock was added during the last four years of the period specified, 
the increase between 1871 and 1875 being 1,949 engines, 5,813 carriages, and 76,559 
waggons. ‘These figures, moreover, do not include the waggons supplied by waggon 
companies and other private owners, which would make a considerable addition. 

There are some details relating to these statistics which are not specified in the 
returns of the Board of Trade, such for example, as the amounts expended by tlie com- 
panies on new lines, and on improvements of, and additions to, old lines and rolling 
stock, respectively, but we have been supplied with these particulars in the case of one 
of the principal companies, and as it may be assumed that the results are not very dis- 
similar in the case of other large railways, we give the information in the Appendix.* 


49. These statistics will suffice to show what a rapid increase took place in the railway | 


traffic of the kingdom, commencing in the year 1869, the increase on gross revenue 
on all the railways in England and Wales during the last six years being over 37 per 
cent., whilst during the same period the increase in the mileage opened for traffic was 
less than 10 per cent. Moreover, these figures, taken by themselves, do not convey an 
adequate impression of the effect of this increase of traffic on the working of the rail- 
ways, for the largest increase was in the great centres of population, and in the manu- 
facturing and mineral districts, that is in places where the traffic was already great. 
In many such districts the traffic was more than doubled in a very short time. 

50. In considering this subject we had a map prepared denoting the places at which 
collisions occurred during the years 1871, 1872, 1878, and 1874; the result shows 
that these were chiefly grouped round Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Ferry Hill, and 
Newcastle coal district, Glasgow and Coatbridge, and South Wales. 

51. In some cases also an abnormal growth of traffic, which has overtasked the power 
of railway companies to deal with it, and far surpassed the accommodation provided, 


* See Appendix D., Tables 4, 5, and 6 (North-Eastern Railway). 
84828. : C 
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has arisen, not from increased development of the trade of the district which the line 
was designed to accommodate; but by a sudden and unexpected diversion of traffic 
hitherto travelling by a totally different route: For example, a strike in the Lan- 
cashite coal districts in 1874, reversed the-course of the coal traffic between thé South 
Yorkshire and Lancashire districts, and thus caused an almost entire block upon many 
miles of the Manchester, Sheffield, arid Lincolnshire Railway. 
Efforts made 59, Bfforts have been made to meet the insufficiency of station and siding accom- 
by railway — oddtion by the rebuilding’ of many principal stations, the formation of large systems 
ane of sorting sidings, the laying down o additional lines of rails bbe partians of some of 
matter. the principal railways, and the construction of connecting lines and loops between parts 
of the same systems. These works are of a very costly nature, single cases of station 
ey enlargements and changes requiring sometimes an outlay so large as materially to affect 
a the interests of the companies concerned. | : : 
Cases of 53. But though much has been done by tailway cottipanies to meet the demands 
neglect. of increasing traffic, we find that cases have existed, and do 6xist, in which ¢oimpanies 
ae have for an unreasonably long périod allowed the actomiodation to reniain inswflidient; 
and that to such an extent as to give risé to seriotis danger: 
| Joint- This is specially the case in respect of joint-stations aid lines jointly used in cons 
_ stations* nection with them, and Guidebridge, Huddersfield, and Prestoh may be cited as 
prominent instances. There are many stations which, either under special Parliamentary 
powers, or by agreement, are used jointly by two or more companies. In some cases 
of this kind the company originally providing the station has retained in its own hands 
all the powers of ownership, and the other company or companies usitig it pay a rent 
for the use either of the entire station or of some portion of it. When such an 
arrangement exists it does not appear, even when the companies occupying as tenants 
have rights in perpetuity, that any difficulty has arisen, or whreasonable delay occurred, 
in making necessary alterations in stations. The New Street Station at Birmingham 
and the York Station may be taken as instances of this. In the Birmingham Station 
the Midland Company are tenants, the ownership being in the London and North- 
western Company. In York, the North-eastern Company are owners, and the Great 
Northern Company tenants. In the case of York there has not been, as yet, any com- 
petitive interest, but in the case of Birmingham there is a direct competition between 
the London and North-western and Midland Railways. . 
Joint- 54. But, in contrast with this system of tenancy, there are also cases in which 
stations — Parliament has given to the several companies using the station an equal right and 
oe an equal voice in the control, management, and expenditure. And here the conse- 
j quences to be anticipated from divided control and divided responsibility have ensued. 
When such an arrangement has arisen from the demand of one company to obtain rights . 
to use the station of another company, the object of the intruding company has been 
either to bring about interchange of traffic; or else without reciprocity to transfer to its 
own system a portion of the traffic, whether developed or undeveloped, of the other 
line. In the first case it will generally be found that the companies have agreed to 
certain terms and submitted them for the approval of Parliament. In the second case 
the intrusion of the new company has generally been effected upon terms, imposed 
by a Parliamentary Committee after a contest between the parties. In both eases 
the individual responsibility of the original company to provide a station adequate to 
the traffic it admits is taken away; and, in the second case, the chance of profit from 
its original expenditure or any additional outlay is necessarily much reduced. Not 
even the most necessary alterations in the station ean be effected until two or more 
boards of directors have agreed to thenecessity of the expenditure proposed, and to the 
proportions in which their respective companies are to be charged therewith, 
55: In cases of this kind, no doubt, an appeal to arbitration may generally be made | 
to decide such questions, but this again depends upon the consent of all the parties, 
some of whom may have a pecuniary interest in remaining inactive, and thus avoidin 4 
an expenditure which would give them no direct return. And, moreover, if the result 
of such arbitration involves any large outlay, an appeal to Parliament generally becomes , 
necessary to create the additional capital needed by the respective companies, and still 
further delay is thus occasioned. As a number of station arrangements of this nature 
have been sanctioned by Parliament the list of prominent cases of the evil here noticed ; 
will probably be augmented as traffic increases. The evil, moreover, is a creation of | 
Parliament, and the remedy must be sought through its aid. 


* On this subject see evidence: Farrer, 29,926~927; 30,406-419; Findla 31 201-246 ; lpor 
_ ATL; Grierson, 82074104; Oakley; 38;280-883; | yrs veer 
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‘56. In granting to private persons a concession to make a railway the Legislature Recommen- — 
has intended to impose the obligation to make a line adequate to the safe conduct of the ‘tions. 
traffic. But when other companies intrude upon lines thus formed, this obligation is 
obscured, and the enforcement of it becomes difficult. We think that all railway bills 
authorizing any such intrusion ought to be referred to the Board of Trade, and a report 
obtained from ‘that department whether the accommodation upon the line affected 

‘by the intrusion be sufficient for the increased traffic proposed to be brought upon it; 
and, if not, that the intrusion ought only to be permitted subject to a due extension of 
the works and premises. i 

We would suggest that effect may be given to this recommendation by a Parliamen- 
tary Standing Order, similar to that which already exists in the case of bills which 
authorize level crossings upon railways. 

57. In every case, moreover, where Parliament sanctions the intrusion of one coms 
pany upon the line of another, we are of opinion that the responsibility of maintaining 
the railway premises, and of making future extensions, if such should become neces- 
sary, ought to be definitely fixed; and power should be given by the Act to any com- 
pany under such responsibility to compel any other company using its line to contribute 
to the expense of the necessary works, or to submit to arbitration in the matter, 

58. But these provisions will have no bearing upon cases already existing where the 
public safety is endangered by deficiency of accommodation for the traffic; nor will 
they be sufficient to prevent similar cases from arising hereafter. We have already cited 
instances of this kind, and as a typical case we refer to the condition of Huddersfield App. E. 
Station as disclosed in a report made by Colonel Yolland to the Board of Trade in 
1870, which we have included in the Appendix.* 

59. We consider immediate legislative interference desirable and necessary in this Proposal to 
matter, and we recommend that powers be conferred on the Board of Trade to enable that 2uthorize the 
department to enforce the execution of necessary works wherever the deficiency of ries Rs 
station and siding accommodation is such as to endanger the public safety. The con- enforce the 
tinuance of the state of things supposed isa direct violation of the obligations con- execution 
tracted by the companies in obtaining Parliamentary sanction for their undertakings, of necessary 
and therefore a fit case for Parliamentary interference. But such intervention cannot, tis 
conveniently be attempted, save by delegating the necessary power to some com- 
mission or public department, and we think the Board of Trade may properly he 
entrusted with the duty. 

60. We are decidedly of opinion, however, that aright of appeal ought to be given Railway 
in eyery case against the orders of the department under these powers. The question companies to 
whether such appeal should be to the Railway Commission, to that tribunal reconsti- prehee pe 
tuted, or to a special tribunal to be established for the purpose, possessing adequate ioe 
scientific, technical, and practical knowledge, had best be leftto the decision of those 
who will have to give effect to our recommendation, assuming it will be adopted; as 

it is essential to the success of our proposal that the tribunal should be such as to a 
command the confidence both of the public and of the railway companies. In the 
most prominent cases of insufficient accommodation the companies in default will 
probably take action as soon as they find a power has been created to compel them to 
do so; butin other cases a controversy will arise as to how much is required for safety, 
and what is desirable merely on grounds of convenience, and hence the importance of 
obtaining the decision of a tribunal whose judgment will carry weight with the public 
and satisfy the railway interest. 


61. We further recommend that where new works are found to be necessary for the Facilities 
ublic safety, either by the acquiescence of the company in the requirement of the ae 3 
Boab of Trade, or by the decision of the Appellate Tribunal, facilities should be afforded, sont See 
as far as practicable, for the execution of the required improvements. improve- 
In eases where additional land is required, if the value of it be small and the interests ments. 
involved be inconsiderable, we are of opinion that the Board of Trade ought to be Recommen- 
empowered to authorize the acquisition of it, as can be done at present in cases within pee 
the 8th section of the Railway Clauses Act, 1863. And where the value exceeds a aise 
maximum beyond which Parliament may deem it unwise to entrust absolute authority 
‘to an executive department, we recommend that the Board of Trade be empowered, 
on the application of the Company, to grant a certificate for the acquisition of the 
land in the manner provided by the Railways Oonstruction Facilities Act, 1864, for 
cases where the owners are consenting parties. 
62. We think that, as in the cases supposed, the land required has been declared by 


ioe Notwithstanding Colonel Yolland’s report, Parliament granted powers to the Midland Railway in 1873 to 
enter Huddersfield Station without making any conditions as to its being enlarged. (Findlay, 31,212-214.) 
* C 2 
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the Board of Trade to be necessary for safety, the opposition of persons interested 
therein ought not to be a bar to the issue of the certificate, but should be dealt 
with in the manner provided by the Railways (Powers and Construction) Act, 1870, 
where a railway or canal company desires to be heard against the undertaking. 
And for the same reason we are of opinion that in these cases the opposition of a 
competing railway or canal company ought not to be entertained at all, whether the 
certificate relates to the acquisition of land, or to the raising of additional capital under 
the Railways Companies Powers Act, 1864. 

63. The fact that an application to Parliament will still be necessary in many cases 
to enable the companies to acquire additional lands, so far from being an objection to 
this proposal, will tend to remove one of the difficulties we have felt in reeommending 
it; namely, the danger lest the companies, when thus acting under compulsion, should 
carry out needed improvements with funds withdrawn from other necessary purposes. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION IN TRAINS. 


64. By the 22nd section of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, it is enacted that 
«Every company shall provide and maintain in good working order-in every train 
** worked by it which carries passengers and travels more than 20 miles without 
“ stopping, such efficient means of communication between the passengers and the 
“ servants of the company in charge of the train as the Board of Trade may approve.” 

Captain Tyler’s General Keport for 1871, enters fully into the history of this matter, 
and shows what had been done up to that time in furtherance of these provisions ; and 
we regret to find from the evidence laid before us that the only advance made in the 
last, five years has been to disparage the systems of communication formerly approved, 
without affording any satisfactory substitute. The consequence is that the Board of 
Trade is now unable to sanction any of the systems which have been submitted to it 
by the companies.* 

65. The risks of travelling are so much increased by stopping. trains at unusual 
times and places that we do not think it desirable to give passengers the means of 
interfering directly for this purpose, but we recognize the importance of establishing 
a proper communication between passengers and guards, and between guards and 
drivers. We recommend, therefore, that the above cited provisions be continued, but 
with amendments in two respects. First, we think the 20 miles limit should be 
reduced to 8 miles, the exception being extended to include also all trains which stop 
at every station; and, secondly, we disapprove of the proviso requiring that the Board 
of Trade must sanction the means of communication to be adopted by the companies. 


BREAK-POWER. 


66. Accidents of the nature of collisions are generally the result of several contribu- 
tory causes, but the amount of available break-power is obviously a matter of the greatest 
importance as a means of preventing them and of modifying their consequences. 

67. Our own inquiries confirmed the impressions which the Inspecting Officers’ 
investigations of accidents led us to form, that not only was there generally an 
insufficiency of controlling power in trains, but also that the distance within which a 
train running at high speed could be stopped by the break-power ordinarily in use was 
not ascertained with any approach to accuracy. We therefore applied to the railway 


companies to institute a definite series of experiments, to test the amount of control given 


by the break-power ordinarily applied to their trains, and the effect of various systems of 
improved or continuous breaks. Several of the leading companies + willingly responded 
to our suggestions, and the experiments were carried out with great care and at 
considerable cost, on a selected portion of the Midland Railway near Newark, under 
the supervision of Mr. Edward Woods, M.I.C.E., and Colonel Inglis, R.E., assisted 
by a detachment of Royal Engineers, under Lieutenants Scott and Sankey. From 
these experiments it appears that the amount of hand break-power usually supplied 
with the trains of the respective companies failed to bring up the London and North- 
western train within 2,374 feet, that. of the Caledonian Company within 3,190 feet, 
that of the Midland within 3,250 feet, that of the Great Northern within 3,576 feet, 
and that of the Brighton within 3,690 feet; the speed of the trains varying from 
45°5 to 48°5 miles per hour. . 

68. These trains were in the most complete order, and the guards and drivers had 
notice of the exact spot at which the signal to stop would be given. A large addition 


* Farrer 30, 148-152; Tyler, 2345-48. : 
7 The Caledonian, Great Northern, Midland, Lancashire and Yorkshire, London, Brighton, and South 


_ Coast, London and North-Western, and North-Eastern Railway Companies. 
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must therefore be made to these distances in practice, and unless much greater control 
is obtained over trains by additional break-power, it is clear that to ensure safety the 
distant signals must be, for a level line, carried back to.the distance of a mile. But 
from the valuable report prepared by Mr. Woods and Colonel Inglis, which we include 
in the Appendix and for which we invite special attention, it is evident that there are 
ample means of controlling trains within much less distance by some of the various 
| systems already in use; and we are confirmed in this opinion by a consideration of 

various communications, plans, and models with which we have been favoured by the 
leading manufacturers and patentees of continuous breaks. - 

69. We abstain, however, from recommending any one in particular, not only 
because some of these systems are probably better adapted than others to the special 
circumstances and requirements of particular railways, but also on other grounds, 
which may be best indicated by quoting an extract from Captain Tyler’s general report 
for 1874. “ When (he remarks) a form of continuous break can be decided upon, 
** cheap in construction, simple in action, easily adjusted, not requiring frequent repair, 

not liable to get out of order, applied at the will of the engine-driver, and available 

in each part in the event of a train becoming suddenly divided, and with those 
numerous other properties that a good break ought to possess, then a further great 
step will have been made towards safety and efficiency in railway working. But it 
must be admitted that there are many considerations involved, and many difficulties 
to be encountered ; and it will be far better in the end that time should be afforded 
for fully discussing, testing, and improving to the utmost, the many systems of 
break-power advocated, than by any premature and general adoption of what may 
afterwards be found to be an inferior system, to create more or less a bar to further 
** improvement.” 
70. We confine ourselves therefore to expressing our decided opinion that no train 
can be considered properly equipped which is not furnished with sufficient break-power 
to bring it, at the highest speed at which it will be running upon any gradients within 
its journey, to an absolute stop within 500 yards. We have satisfied ourselves that 
either by an adequate proportion of hand breaks, or by the application of some one of 
the systems of connected or continuous breaks, there are ample means of accomplishing 
this object with certainty and safety; and we recommend that this be made obligatory 
by statute, and that sufficient powers be conferred on the Board of Trade to enforce 
compliance with it. © 

71. We also attach great importance to what has been urged by many of the 
witnesses we have examined, especially the engine-drivers, that a large proportion of 
the available break-power should be under the control of the driver, who is generally 
the first to become aware of apprehended danger. No matter how small the interval 
of time required for the driver to attract the attention of the guard, it may be of 
vital moment in the case of a train travelling even at the moderate speed of 30 miles 
an hour, as every second which elapses brings it 44 feet nearer to the point of danger. 

72. The controlling power in trains may be greatly increased by fitting breaks upon 
the engines; and this is of importance not only for the reasons just indicated, a 
valuable addition being thus made to the break-power under the immediate control 
of the driver, but also because the locomotive is the heaviest portion of the train. 
Although most of the companies have some engines so fitted, and the practice appears 
to be adopted to a considerable extent in other countries, some difference of opinion 
exists on the question among locomotive engineers in England. We have not heard 
of any case where engines have been injured from the application of breaks, and if 
their constant use be deemed undesirable, it can easily be avoided by regulations which 
will permit the driver to apply the break only in exceptional circumstances. 

73. It is desirable to notice in this connection that if the increased sense of security, 
arising from the possession of adequate break-power, produces on the part of men in 
charge of trains a tendency to become lax in obeying signals, or generally less vigilant, 
the improvement. we advocate cannot fail to operate as a new element of danger. 
And, moreover, exceptional cases will probably occur in which the sudden application 
of powerful breaks will itself produce some risk of injury to passengers. But the 
counterbalancing advantages of increased break-power are so great that we think no 


‘considerations such as these ought to avail to depreciate the importance of our 
recommendation in this matter. 


* On this subject, see Park, 13,898; Knight, 32,560 ; Fay, 40,297; Haswell, 41,187-91 ; Lawford’s report, 
“ Breaks ;? Findlay, 31,156-7. ; 
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Drrgcrs in Ronuine Srock, Permanuny Way, AND Works. 


74. It has been already noticed that of the investigated train accidents, those caused 
by defects in rolling stock haye been exceptionally serious in their consequences. 
Casualties of this class are principally due to the failure of axles or tires. It is not 
to be expected that immunity from danger in this respect can ever be attained, but 


- much improvement may doubtless be looked for, and we notice with satisfaction that 


great attention is being bestowed upon the subject, in proof of which we refer to the 
full record and analysis of the returns made under these heads by the companies in 
1875, contained in Captain Tyler’s general report for the year. tsi 

75. It would be of great importance that the wheels of all rolling stock for passenger 
trains should be so constructed that the tire would not fly off in the event of fracture ; 
but in the absence of any mechanical arrangement recognized by general consent as 
giving immunity from accident in this respect, we cannot make any recommendation 
on the subject, to be enforced by law. We desire, however, to commend the matter to 
the notice of the railway companies, referring them to the evidence laid before us, 
in the hope that they will ere long adopt some continuous fastening of’ the tires upon 
their wheels. , ! as 

76. Very great importance myst be attached to the construction and maintenance 
of the permanent way and works of railways, for defects in these will prove a cause of 
danger that no amount of care in the conduct of the traffic will gbyiate. We are 
glad to find, therefore, that much attention is given to this matter by many of the 
companies. 

77. We regret to have to qualify this statement by the reservation that exceptional 
cases have occurred in which companies have proved themselves signally remiss in 
keeping the permanent way of their lines in proper repair. We confine ourselves 
thus to general terms, because the oral evidence we haye taken upon the subject 
tends only to prove that such cases are exceptional, without adding anything to the 
information which the reports of the Board of Trade afford respecting them. But the 
fact that they are exceptional appears to ys no sufficient reason for hesitating to 
propose some decided measures for dealing with them. 

78. Moreover, we find from the most recent, as it is also the most glaring, case 
which has been brought to our notice, namely, that of the Bristol and Exeter. section 
of the Great Western Railway Company, that a, line may continue to be in a 
thoroughly dangerous condition without attracting the attention either of the board 
of directors responsible for its maintenance, or of the Government Inspecting Officers, 
until the occurrence of some catastrophe, such as the Long Ashton accident of last 
July. ; 

79. It may be conceded that the high speed at which express trains trayel is com- 
patible with safety, and no official authority, has expressed an opinion to the contrary, 
provided proper precautions are taken ; and the most obvious and simple condition is 
that the permanent way should be in perfect order, There may be uncertainty and 


doubt in respect of other precautions not less necessary; drivers or signalmen may’ 


fail in the vigilance required in the performance of their duty; wheels or axles may 
suddenly give way, or locomotives may break down, from some latent and undiscovered. 
weakness ; but there can be no difficulty in ascertaining almost day by day the state 


of the rails, sleepers, points, and gauge of! the permanent way. Itis simply a matter 


of inspection and. necessary repair, to neglect which is a direct, breach of the company’s 
contract with the public. lal} 

But the temptation to a misplaced economy ig so strong, the danger of neglect is 
so great, and it ig so difficult, for the general public, and yet so easy for the railway 
company itself, to discover the real state of the line, that we think stringent measures 
should be adopted to enforce the duties of companies in this respect, 

80. We therefore recommend that, on complaint being made to the Board of Trade 
that a line is out of repair, and that a high rate of speed cannot be attained thereon 
without imminent danger, the Board may, by its own officers, or engineers specially 
designated, direct an inspection of the line, and, if satisfied that the permanent way 
is in a dangerous condition from want of proper repair and maintenance, may pro- 
hibit trains from travelling ata rate of speed beyond that to be specified in the order 
of the Board. . 


* Yolland, 257-8; Tyler, 2045. 
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Gaver Rte APPELLATE TRIBUNAL, 

_ 81. We have alreaily ex tessed otit opinion that in cases where the Board of Trade 
orders thé éxecttion of works to increase the adcomimodation for the traffic, the railway 
Companies otight to have an appeal to some judicial tribunal entitled to general respect 


atid confidence. We thittk that a sitnilar right of appeal ought to be granted against 


the ordérs of that department under the powers we have vecomtiended should be 
conferted tpon it with tespéct to the compulsory adoption of the block system, 
and the interlocking of pbitits and signals, and as regaids the restriction upon specd 
when lines ae out of repair. And in all cases wheré new works or appliances are 
required, thé coiiparies should be at libeity to appeal, not merely where the requite- 
ments of the Board are considered unnecessary; but also if the terms imposed, for 
example as to thé tite allowed for fulfilling them, appear unreasonable. 


LEVEL CROossInés. 


82. Before turning from the consideration of accidents to trains, we desire to call 
attention to the question of level crossings: We are not here referring to crossings at 
junctions, which are generally unavoidable, nor +0 crossitigs rendered necessary by the 
laying down of new lines of rails in addition to the main lines, but to the practice ‘of 
cartying one line of railway across another upon the level. The Government Inspecting 
Officers notice the fact that almost all level crossings in existence have been the scenes 
of accidents }* and though this rémark is equally applicable to junctions, it must be 
remembered that junctions are absolutely necessary; whereas level crossiigs can be 
entirely dispénsed witli: We are therefore of opinion that they are a source of 
danger which otight not in future to be sanctioned by the Legislature. 

83. The dangers peculiar to level crossings may be considerably reduced if. the 

crossing lines be worked on the block system and the point of contact be made a 
block. station for both, with arrangements for interlocking the signals at the crossing, 
and blocking Wack both lines for an adequate distance. And we recommend that the 
Board of Trade should réquire this to be done*under the powers proposed to be 
conferred. on that department to introduce the block and interlocking systems. 
_ 84. We have considered the propriety of proposing that all trains should be required 
to stop immediately before passing over a level crossing; but in the absence of more 
decided evidence thanhas been offered us of the advantages of such a course we do 
not feel justified in recommending it. 


CLASS IL.—ACCIDENTS TO PASSENGERS FROM COLLATERAL CAUSES. 


85. The number of passengers killed from causes other than accidents to trains is 
relatively large, as will appear upon reference to the preceding table ($19). It,is to be 
observed, however, that almost every death recorded under this head is due either wholly 
or in part.to the fault of the individual; and more attention ought to be bestowed upon 
efforts to protect the travelling public from negligence of which they are wholly inno- 
cent; than to save them from the consequence of their own imprudence. But this 
latter subject is one which must not be disregarded, and there are two divisions in 
table No. 5.in the Appendix to which we wish to call special attention. The first is 
that of injuries caused by persons falling between carriages and platforms, and the 
other, the returns of persons killed while crossing the line at stations. ee 

86. There are only two ways by which accidents of the first class can be wholly 
prevented; namely, either by abolishing platforms altogether, or else by putting it out 
of the power of passengers to open the doors of railway carriages, and excluding intend- 
ing passengers from the platform, save while the train is at rest. One or other of these 
systems is adopted on some continental railways, but public feeling in this country 
would be so opposed. to the introduction of them here, that the attempt, even if prac- 
ticable, would, be undesirable. But a third alternative already resorted to by several 
railway companies would, if generally adopted, do a great deal to lessen the evil, and 
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that is the provision of continuous footboards of sufficient width: Objections of | 


different kinds are urged against the use of such footboards, but we confidently believe 
that the companies will come to acknowledge universally that they are desirable. 


- We therefore recommend that the Board of Trade be empowered to enforce their 
adoption. wherever the circumstances of the traffic are such as to render them 
necessary for the safety of passengers. 


* Yolland, 1140-46 ; Hutchinson, 1423-58; Tyler, 2187~93. 
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87. In this connection we desire also to express our opinion that the most careful 
travellers have a real grievance often accompanied with danger, on account of the 
difficulty so commonly found of ascertaining the name of a station, and. obtaining the 
services of a porter to open the carriage door, in time to alight with safety and 
comfort during the interval for which the train 1s standing. ' And intending pas- 
sengers have a kindred difficulty in discovering what train to enter. The consequence 
is that much of the time allowed for the interchange of passengers is lost, and even 
prudent persons are tempted at times to enter or alight from carriages after the signal 
has been given to start the train, If adequate attention were bestowed upon these 
matters by railway companies, and passengers were thus deprived. of all reasonable 
excuse for offending against the byelaw which forbids their joining or leaving 
carriages in motion, we believe a rigid enforcement of that byelaw is all that would 
be required to avert the great majority of the accidents recorded under this head. “ad 

88. The subject of platforms has also claimed our attention. We are of opinion 
that the attainment of uniformity in this respect would be desirable, and ought to be 
kept in view in the construction of new railways and in altering existing stations. 

89. We find also that 138 passengers have been killed during the four years 
while crossing the line at stations. Where such casualties are due to the neglect of the 
railway companies in failing to provide proper footbridges or subways, we recommend 
that the Board of Trade should be empowered to compel them to remedy this defect. 
But inthe large majority of cases such deaths are owing to the decided preference 
shown by the public for crossing a line upon the level, rather than-making use of a 
bridge. We presume the companies would be perfectly willing to enforce rigidly 
their prohibition against passengers crossing the line, and therefore the matter is 
one which chiefly concerns the public, who in such respects are willing to bear an 
indefinite risk rather than forego a definite convenience. 


CLASS ITI—ACCIDENTS TO PERSONS OTHER THAN: PASSENGERS 
AND RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


90. We presume that accidents of the third class specified in the preceding table 
($ 19), are only in a very secondary sense within the scope of our inquiry. But as 
the deaths recorded under this head outnumber by 1,000 the fatal casualties to 
passengers in the four years, we think it right to call attention to the subject, and 
to notice specially the returns of fatal accidents to trespassers and to persons using 
level crossings on railways. 

91. We find that no less than 1,010 persons have lost their lives during the four 
years while trespassing on railways. Moreover, the similarity of the returns in. 
different years is exceedingly remarkable. For example, the numbers killed in 1873 
and 1874 were identical, and within 17 of the average for the four years. Accidents of 
this kind will probably never be eliminated from the returns, -but it would no doubt 
be greatly reduced if railway companies were more strict in enforcing the statutory 
powers they already possess, and trespass upon the permanent way of railways were 
absolutely forbidden. Prior to the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, a trespasser 
was liable to no penalty whatever unless he refused to leave the company’s premises 
when requested to do so.* The 28rd section of the Act of 1868, as amended by 
34 & 35 Vict. c. 78. s. 14, makes a person liable to a pecuniary penalty for trespassing 
upon railway premises “ after having once received warning not to go or pass 
thereon.” We think these provisions, which go beyond the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission of 1865 (Report, § 160), are amply sufficient to enable the com« 
panies to deal with trespassers upon their stations and premises generally. But in 
view of the lamentable loss of life here noticed, we think it would be desirable to 
mark the distinction which is so well understood by the public between the railroad 
proper and railway premises, and jthat trespassers upon the permanent way ought to 
be made liable to a penalty without the condition now required of a warning to desist. 

92. The returns of persons killed in using the authorized level crossings are also . 
very unsatisfactory in the number of deaths they disclose, the fatal accidents under this 
head amounting to 286 in the four years. We think that public crossings for foot- 
passengers ought not to be left unguarded where the traffic is great and trains run at 
high ‘speed, and we recommend that the Board of Trade be granted discretionary 
powers to put in force, with respect to such crossings, some provisions similar to 
those of the Railways Clauses Act, 1868, s. 6, which requires a lodge to be main- 


“# (See 8 & 4 Viet. c. 97. 8. 16. 
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tained. to guard a point where a railway crosses a public carriage road upon the level, 
leaving the companies a right to appeal against the order of the Board, and also the 
option of substituting a footbridge or subway for the level crossing. 


CLASS IV.—ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


93. It appears from the reports of the Board of Trade that the number of railway 
servants returned as killed and injured upon the railways of the United Kingdom 
during the last four years from causes other than accidents to trains amount to 2,822 
killed and 8,048 injured. The total number of casualties to railway servants from all 
causes are, therefore, 2,960 deaths and 9,002 cases of injury, or a yearly average of 
740 and 2,250 respectively. We have already noticed that the great increase in the 
numbers returned as injured during the last two years is mainly due to the greater 
fulness of the returns made by the railway companies. And here the remarks offered 
in an earlier part of our report as to the relative value of the “ killed’ and “ injured ” 
columns have special weight. Indeed, in a statistical point of view the totals of the 
injured are comparatively valueless, and we would urge the importance of having 
these returns carefully analysed at the Board of Trade, and the distinction made as 
far as practicable between injuries which incapacitate a man for his work, either per- 
manently or for some longer period, say, than a week, and injuries of a more trifling 
character. _ 

94. It would also be desirable that in tabulating these returns the distinction should 
be marked between railway servants proper and persons who are not in the pay of 
the companies. The language of the Statute is explicit, requiring the companies to 
report “any accident attended with loss of life or personal injury to any person whom- 
soever.” And thus the servants of contractors injured in loading or unloading 
goods, or in crossing the line, and ordinary labourers or mechanics employed in rail- 
way premises, injured from causes incidental to their work, are deemed to be railway 
servants for the purpose of these returns. But it will be noticed that the columns in 
Table VI. to which these remarks apply are, with one exception, those in which the 
numbers given are small, and therefore we assume that the gross total of the “ killed ’’ 
would not be very much reduced by eliminating all such cases, and that in working 
the railways of the United Kingdom during the four years, nearly 3,000 servants 
of the companies have lost their lives. It is true that a proportion of these casualties 
have more in common with accidents in factories than with “railway accidents” 
properly so called, but still so large a loss of life claims our serious attention.* 

95. But, while admitting the importance of this subject, we are still more impressed 
by the difficulty of dealing with it. Weare decided in the opinion we have already 
intimated that it is undesirable to interfere with railway labour otherwise than b 
the operation of general laws. Nor do‘we think that a case has been made out to 
warrant the adoption of such a course, or that the change would be beneficial to the 
very class in whose interests it is demanded. It must not be forgotten, moreover, 
that this loss of life is in a large measure owing to the recklessness of the men them- 
selves. Familiarity with railway work produces of necessity disregard of danger, and 
practices involving special risks are habitually resorted to on the ground of conve- 
-mience. Indeed, according to the returns supplied by the companies to the Board of 
Trade, more than nine out of ten of the fatal accidents to railway servants are attri- 
buted to the misconduct or want of caution of the sufferers; only 238 deaths, out of 
the total of 2,960, having been returned as occurring from causes beyond their own 
control. 

96. At the same time we would not leave the impression that in our judgment these 
men have no grievances to complain of ; and it is only right to state that the accuracy 
of these returns is challenged by the servants, as regards the causes to which the 
_ accidents are attributed. Their own view of the matter will appear from the following 
extract from a petition presented to us by the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, largely signed by railway servants of all classes :—t 

* We, the undersigned, respectfully beg to direct the attention of the Royal Com- 
** mission on Railway Accidents to the great loss of life which constantly takes place 
** amongst our number by accidents which, we submit, are to a great extent from 
*“ preventible causes. By the railway companies’ returns to the Board of Trade for the 


t 


* A Parliamentary return obtained in 1874, on the motion of the Earl of Aberdeen, gives the number of the 
railway employés of the United Kingdom on the 31st December 1878, classified according to the nature of the 
work peformed by them. 

{ For letters received from railway companies relative to this memorial, see App. M., No. V. 
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“ year 1874, there would appear to have been 83 railway servants killed and 540 
ee ijusiel from. ‘ causes sao their own control,’ and 705 killed and 2,275 injured 
« «from their own misconduct or want of caution.’ 
«These returns, which are by the companies classed under the latter head, we 
contend are in many instances put down to erroneous causes, and that in the 
“ majority of cases they are occasioned—(1.) By exvessive hours of labour; (2.). By 
« the non-enforcement of certain of the companies’ rules ostensibly made for our pro- 
« tection; (8.) By non-adaptation of the most approved appliances conducive to 
« safety in the working of railways; (4.) By the want of proper accommodation in 
*« working the traffic; (5.) By the employment of inefficient persons for the perform- 
« ance of responsible duties; (6.) By the insufficient number of men employed.” 

97. We cannot undertake to verify the returns made by the companies, or the 
statements contained in this memorial; but as the loss of life occurring is undoubtedly 
very great, and we are of opinion that no effort should be spared to reduce it, we will 
proceed to consider what measures should be adopted with this view. a 

The memorialists themselves make three suggestions for the redress of their alleged. 
erievances; namely, 1st, that the Board of Trade should be empowered “ to require 
“ companies to make such changes in all matters connected with the railways as the 
“ Board may consider necessary for the safety of railway servants ;” 2nd, that the 
Railway Commission be empowered to arbitrate between the companies and the servants 
in matters where the safety of the servants or the public is concerned; and, 3rd, that 
the men should be given a right to compensation for injuries or loss of life due to the 
negligence of the companies. ; 

98. We cannot but regard the first two of these proposals as impracticable. As to 
the first, indeed, the vagueness of the language in which it is made is proof how indefi- 
nite was the idea of those who suggested it. Moreover, if effect be given to the pro- 
posal to invest the Board of Trade with powers to deal with cases of defective accom- 
modation, the railway servants will share to the full the benefits of it, and the fact of 
our refusing to go farther in this direction, even in the interests of public safety, will 
of itself account for our declining to adopt the suggestion of the memorial. We enter- 
tain similar objections to the second proposal of the petitioners, and indeed the one 
example they give of the kind of questions which would be referred to the Railway 
Commission, that of the hours of duty of railway servants, is sufficient to satisfy us 
that the suggestion is impracticable. It is easy, by a rigid enactment, to limit the ~ 
hours of factory labour, because such work may be stopped at pleasure; but railway 
work is of a kind that must be got through, and an absolute prohibition against 
railway servants working beyond a specified time might operate upon exceptional 
occasions to produce greater danger than it is thus proposed to obviate. 

99. The last suggestion of the memorial, that railway servants should have a right 
to compensation when they can prove negligence against a company, rests upon a 
different basis, and ought to have been put forward as an alternative proposal, for it 
is designed to attain the same result by wholly different means. ‘This, we believe,” 
the petitioners aver with reference to it, “will conduce to more regard being had for 
* our safety than exists at present, will vastly reduce the number of fatal accidents 
“and grievous injuries which the companies now attribute to our ‘ misconduct or 
‘« «want of caution,’ and afford us that protection in the performance of our respective 
** duties which we consider ourselves fairly entitled to ask of the Legislature.” 

The importance which the railway servants attach to this matter is further shown 
by the fact that they have made it the subject of a, special memorial addressed to the 
Commission, purporting to be signed by over 20,000 of their number. 

Flere, then, is a proposal which the men themselves declare will be satisfactory ; is 
it practicable and desirable ? 

100. The Royal Commissioners of 1865 noticed the law of liability for negligence as 
the greatest safeguard of the public against railway accidents, and it is generally | 
admitted that Lord Campbell’s Act has done more than all other legislation to 
strengthen the influences which operate in favour of the public safety. But, through- 
out their report, as in the passage already cited from it (see § 8, ante), the Royal Com- 
missioners dealt only with the safety of the public; and in our opinion railway 
servants have some grounds for seeking exceptional measures for their protection, 
from the fact that owing to certain incidents of the law of master and servant, the law 
of liability upon which “ Parliament has relied for the safe working of railways”? is 
practically a dead letter as far as they are concerned. But all such special measures 
are unequal in their operation, in contrast with general laws, the influence of which is 
constant and.even; and, therefore, we would recommend such a change in the law as 
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will place railway servants in as nearly the same position with the public in these 
respects as is consistent with the principles of the law of master and servant. Whether 
_ these principles are wise and just we do not stop to inquire. We assume that they 
are so. But there are certain incidents in their application to railway labour on account 
of which they press harshly, if not with positive injustice, upon the servants. There 
are other spheres of employment, no doubt,.in respect of which this is equally true, 
' but we confine ourselves to the precise question which concerns us. The distinction 
which the law of liability for negligence maintains between a master’s liability to 
strangers and to his own servants is intelligible; and at all events to deal with the 
general law is beyond our province. But the grievance of the railway servants is not 
that they have, in common with all other servants, to prove what the law deems per- 
sonal negligence on the part of their master in order to enforce a claim for compen- 
sation, but that in their case the law, instead of attaching this liability to a master who 
is, in fact, and not merely by a legal fiction, a person, and can therefore be reached. 
and made amenable, confines it exclusively to a corporation so remote from them that 
proof of complicity with the wrong from which they suffer is almost invariably an 
impossibility. The companies maintain that in about 900 cases out of every 1,000 of 
fatal aecidents to their servants the men fall victims to their own misconduct or im- 
prudence, and that the remaining cases are due to the legitimate risks inseparable from 
their employment. ‘The servants, on the other hand, assert that in numerous cases 
they are sacrificed from causes and in circumstances which would clearly give a right 
to compensation were it not that the law refuses to regard in any other light than as 
their fellow-servants those to whom the companies delegate the master’s authority. 

101. We would, therefore, propose such an amendment in the law as will: both test 
and remedy this grievance complained of by the servants, while it can in no respect 
prejudice the companies, save in so far as the position they assume in this matter is 
untenable. We recommend that in any action against a railway company for compen- 
sation for the death or injury of a servant through the defendants’ negligence, the 
officials whom the company entrusts with executive authority shall no longer be 
deemed to be merely the fellow-servants of their subordinates; or, in other words, 
that where a railway servant can establish against any official of the company, em- 
powered to direct the act or control the matter complained of, such proof of negligence 
as would make him liable if he were himself the master, his negligence shall be 
deemed to be negligence on the part of the company. We do not intend, moreover, 
that this should apply only where the injured servant is the subordinate of the official 
in default, and in the same department of work, but that the company should in 
every case be liable to its servants for the negligence of those to whom it delegates its 
authority as master. 

102. But we do not go further than this. We do not propose that railway companies 
shall be responsible to their servants for the negligence of those who are in fact, as 
well as in law, fellow-servants. The rule of law that a master is responsible for the 
acts of his servants is based upon the presumption that he directs and controls their 
conduct; and though this is seldom true in fact, save where the relationship is imme- 
diate and simple in its character, it is, on grounds of public policy, universally main- 
tained in so far as the interests of third parties are concerned. But the amendment 
we have here proposed assumes, what is practically an acknowledged fact, that there 
is no direct personal relationship whatever existing between a railway company and 
its subordinate servants. And having now recommended that the ordinary presumption 
of law above mentioned should be rejected when its operation is specially, adverse to 
the servants, we cannot urge that it should be maintained when it happens to bear 
adversely upon the companies. Our object is merely to remove the disabilities under 
which railway servants rest, owing to the fact that in their case the relationship of 
master is, as regards liability for negligence, a mere fiction; we refuse, therefore, 
to give them rights against the companies such as would imply that this relationship 
is not a fiction but practical and real. 

103. If the Legislature should think fit hereafter, by a change in the general law of 
master and servant, to place servants in the same position which, on grounds of public 
policy, the law now allows to strangers in respect of a master’s liability for a servant’s 
negligence, railway labour will, of course, be affected by the alteration. But all that 
we now propose is that a railway company shall not by reason of its acting altogether 
by deputy avoid the liabilities which the existing law intends to impose upon a master 
towards his servants. ==. | 

104. In the numerous gradations of railway employment some difficulty will pro- 
bably be found in drawing the line distinctly between servants properly so called and. 
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the officers of the companies, who hold the delegated power of master. But we 
believe the distinction is clearly marked in practice, and the difficulty will arise rather 
in framing the law than in administering it. § . a 

105. Various points of detail will need to be considered in connection with this 
proposal, but we will specify only two. First, we recommend that a time be limited 
within which these actions may be brought. And, secondly, we think the legal doctrine 
of acquiescence should not be allowed to deprive railway servants of the benefits of 
this amendment of the law; or, in other words, the fact of a man’s remaining in the 
service of a railway company with knowledge of the facts or circumstances which 
become the basis of his action ought not of itself to deprive him of his remedy. 

106. There is another suggestion we have to offer, which may seem to be adverse to 
the servants, but which is really made as much in their own interests as in the interests 
of the public, for it is most desirable to give increased protection to the competent and 
prudent against the recklessness or misconduct of their fellow-servants. Under the 
present law acts of negligence involve practically in the majority of cases no legal 
penalties whatever, unless they result in fatal consequences. It therefore depends not 
upon the character of the act itself, but entirely upon its consequences, which are often 
matters of the merest chance, whether the offending party is made amenable on the 
grave charge of manslaughter, or escapes with absolute impunity. Moreover, there 
are some cases where coroners’ juries hesitate to find a verdict of manslaughter, as 
being disproportionate to the offence, and yet where some punishment ought to be 
imposed. The provisions of the 24 & 25 Vict. c. 100. s. 34, appear insufficient for this 
purpose; and we recommend a statutory provision similar to that contained in the 
Mines Regulation Acts,* that any person in the employment of a railway company 
who in the course of his service is guilty of any act or default of a kind calculated, 
in the opinion of the court which tries the case, to endanger the safety of others 
shall be liable to a penalty on summary conviction. 

107. The Regulation of Railways Act of 1842 (5 & 6 Vict. c. 55.) contains a very 
definite precedent for such an enactment; and, indeed, if certain provisions which at pre- 
sent can. be put in force only by the officials of the railway companies were extended, and 
incorporated with the general criminal law, nothing more need be desired. We allude 
specially to section 17. We think, however, that cases of simple drunkenness, and 
of violating the companies’ byelaws or regulations, may still be left to the railway 
officials to deal with under that statute; and, further, we see no reason why any 
class of persons connected with railways should be exempt from the proposed enact- 
ment. 

108. We believe the amendments we advocate would have an important bearing 


even upon the safety of the public, as well as upon that of railway servants. It: 


has frequently transpired when accidents have led to public inquiries, either by 
coroners or by the Board of Trade, that the regulations of the company were well 
conceived to prevent the very casualty under investigation, but that these regulations 
had ‘been wholly in abeyance. At present, this fact has no influence upon the extent 
of a company’s liability, for, speaking in general. terms, it is liable to the public in 
all cases, and to its servants in none. But if the absence or the non-enforcement of 
proper regulations rendered railway companies liable to civil actions in respect of the 
death or injury of their servants from an accident thus occasioned, an influence of 
a kind that is now signally wanting would operate evenly and constantly to promote 
proper discipline ; and thus one of the most mischievous, though remote, causes of 
railway accidents would be reached, and in some degree mitigated. 

109. For it needs to be observed, that the neglect of regulations and want of discipline 
which occasionally come to light when an accident of public interest occurs, are 
generally but part of a system which prevails among the staff, affecting their whole 
condition and engagements in the company’s stations and yards. The importance, 
therefore, is obvious of giving the men themselves a direct interest in the maintenance 
of discipline, for, of course, a servant who was himself in default, would have no 
right of action for the default of his fellow-servants, and the opportunities thus afforded 
of calling attention to indiscipline where it prevails would lead to its being detected 
before it results in a public catastrophe. We have already noticed the effect of. want, 
of discipline and order as leading to irregularity in the traffic. This, again, results in 
disarranging the hours of work of all classes of railway servants, and necessitating 
their being kept on duty for an excessive period. Their own safety is thus endangered, 
owing to their becoming listless and less competent, through fatigue or want of rest, 


* See 35 & 36 Vict. c. 76. s. 61. and c. 77. 8, 32. + See, ex. gr., Rich, 1587-1601 ; Tyler, 2211-19, 
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and upon occasions the safety of trains is thus imperilled. This latter consideration, 
moreover, is unaffected by paying the men for overtime, and thus removing their own 
erievance in the matter,—a system which is liable to great abuse, for it may induce 
an avaricious and unprincipled man to keep a train back in order to secure for 
himself some extra pay.* 

110. Many railway officials have testified to us, that they have no difficulty in pre- 
| serving strict discipline among their men. We regard the matter as of great import- 
ance in its relation to our inquiry, and we are of opinion that a company which 
showed itself indifferent to it ought to receive no consideration. Nor do we fear that 
our proposal would lead to excessive litigation. It is probable that actions under the 
amended law would be rare, save under Lord Campbell’s Act, or else for injuries so 
severe as to incapacitate the sufferer for railway employment; and we think it desirable 
and right that many such cases, which cannot be dealt with at present, should be 
investigated by the civil courts. The change, moreover, commends itself as being 
upon the same lines as the statute just cited, the most successful and approved pre- 
cedent for indirect legislation in the interests of public safety. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


111. We find that accidents to servants are of very frequent occurrence in shunting 
operations in the goods yards of railway companies, and more especially from the 
practice called “ fly-shunting ;”’ and we think it desirable that the attention of the 
companies should be drawn to the subject, with a view to the improvement of their 
arrangements and regulations ‘in goods yards, so as to diminish to the utmost the 
risks ineurred by their servants, and reduce the number of serious accidents which occur 
in these operations. 

112. We desire also to urge upon railway companies the importance of making 
adequate provision for the safety of men working on the railway line, or engaged in 
fog-signalling, by providing safe spaces for them wherever there are more than two 
lines of rails. 

113. Our attention has been called to the fact that in travelling over the lines of 
different companies, engine-drivers have occasionally to follow different codes of 
signals; and this is an element of embarassment, and therefore of danger, in the dis- 
charge of their duties, which in our opinion ought not to exist. We have learned with 
satisfaction, therefore, that at a meeting of general managers, held at the Railway 
Clearing House on the 16th of last March, a uniform code of signals was agreed to, 
and is now in course of adoption by all the companies. In these circumstances, we 
abstain from making any proposal on the subject. 


REFRESHMENT Rooms.t 


114. It appears from the railway companies’ records of men dismissed for drunken- 
ness, and of fines and cautions imposed for this cause, that the annual number of such 
cases is considerable. At the same time we are satisfied that railway servants as a 
class are remarkable for sobriety, and we have no doubt-that in many instances they 
exceed through yielding to the temptations to which they are subjected by passengers 
supplying them with drink or treating them in the refreshment rooms. ‘This is a 
matter upon which it is difficult to obtain accurate information, but the answers we 
have received in evidence convince us that the practice exists, and we believe it to be a 
great evil and one which ought to be promptly checked. Inquiries we have instituted 
lead us to suppose that, in many cases, railway companies provide refreshment rooms 
as a means of profit rather than to meet the requirements of their passengers, and the 
increase of such rooms. at stations is deplored by many of the railway officials. But 
it would be beyond our province to enter on any general discussion of this question, 
and we confine ourselves to urging upon companies the great importance, increased. in 
proportion as they afford facilities for obtaining drink, of adopting adequate means to 
save their servants from the dangers to which they are thus exposed. The matter 
is one which affects the companies themselves still more immediately even than it 
concerns the public, and the companies alone are competent to deal with it. 


* See, ex. gr, Findlay, 30,935 ; Jackson, 17,681, 17,746-751; Smith, 25,746 ; Woodhead, 28,998. 
{_ The evidence upon this subject is very full. See, ex. gr., Tyler, 2561-64 ; Allport, 31,631-659 ; Grierson, 
31,962-23,017 ; Knight, 32,409-459 ; Christison, 21,826-849. 
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Regulation 115. Among the “general regulations ”’ recommended to all the railway companies 
limiting their foy adoption at the meeting of the general managers above mentioned, we find the 
a ee *° following; “No guard, engine-driver, fireman, signalman, policeman, porter, or other 
rooms, Servant of the company while 6n duty is allowed to enter a station refreshment room, 
“ except by permission of the station-master, or person in charge of the station. 
The effect of this would be to place railway servants under restrictions as to obtaining 
drink similar to those imposed upon constables on duty. If proper accommodation 
were’ provided at principal stations to enable the. servants to obtain suitable refresh- 
ments apart from the passengers, and a regulation such ‘as has been quoted were 
strictly enforced, the evils we have alluded to would be greatly reduced. We commend. 
the matter to the earnest attention of the companies; and if they should find it 
necessary to the enforcement of discipline in! this respect to-seek power to make the 
tenants of refreshment rooms liable to a penalty for supplying drink to servants in 
violation of the regulations, we recommend that. the Licensing Acts should be 
amended. accordingly. 


PART IV. 
POWERS OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Suggestion 116. We have taken into consideration the suggestion that a special board, should 
thata . be econstituted:to exercise functions similar to those now possessed by the Board of 
special board Tyade under. the Regulation of Railways Acts. A scheme of this kind was carried 
eee into execution in 1846, and, during the five years which followed, the statutory pro- 
considered. ‘visions then in force for the control of railways, were administered by the Railway 
Commission presided over by Mr. Strutt (afterwards Lord Belper). But in 1851, 
this separate board was abolished, and the Board of Trade was restored to the position 
assigned. to it by the earlier Acts for the regulation-of railways. . 
We think it undesirable that a new executive authority should be constituted to 
administer the Acts now in force, or the additional provisions we recommend. The 
Board of Trade possesses an efficient and experienced staff for this purpose, and we 
regard it as of great importance, that whatever powers of control Parliament may 
think fit to establish, should be confided to a Government Department possessing 
undoubted weight and authority, and presided over by a responsible Minister who can 
explain and defend its proceedings in Parliament. . 
Existing 117. It is unnecessary to introduce here any history of the jurisdiction of the Board 
powers of of Trade over railways, or of the circumstances in which the various statutes for the 
oe: regulation of railways were passed; but we desire to notice some special questions 
which have come before us in the course of our proceedings, relative to the nature 
and limits of the powers at present possessed by the controlling department. The 
provisions of the Regulation of Railways Act of 1842, as extended by the Act of 1871, 
confer upon the Board of Trade very large powers in respect of new lines, and the 
recent judgments in the case of “The Attorney-General »..The Great Western Railway 
*« Company and the Midland Railway Company” dispose of any doubts which may 
have existed as to their sufficiency to prevent railways being opened for traffic in a 
condition caleulated to cause danger to the public through incompleteness of the 
works, or insufficiency of the establishment.* | 
Questions 118. But a practice has been established by the Board of Trade of granting a con 
une ditional sanction for the opening of railways in certain cases, and this gives rise to some 
ae points which require more definite notice. IPF 
The Board of Trade maintains, for instance, that no railway is complete which has 
not a double line of rails. A single line, therefore, is held to be essentially imperfect, 
and to require, in order to ensure safety in the conveyance of passengers, to be sup- 
plemented by some system of working which will obviate the danger of trains meeting. 
Accordingly the Board. requires, as a condition precedent to the opening of a single 
line, that the company shall forward a certificate under seal, signed by the chairman | 
and secretary, pledging the company to adopt one of certain specified and approved 
modes of working.+ | 
A similar course is followed in some other cases, as, for example, where, though a 
railway is properly made, and in a technical sense complete, the line is not suffi- 


* See Appendix H., Nos. V. and VI. ree 
+ See Case sudmitted by thé Board of Trade for the opinion of the Law Officers, Appendix H., No. I. 
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ciently consolidated to render it safe for trains running at high speed. In such cir- 
cumstances a certificate is required. that a specified rate of speed will not be exceeded 
until sanctioned by the department after further inspection.* | | 
-. 119; Inthe instance last cited, the conditional sanction is intended presumably as a 
temporary boon to the company concerned and to the public interested in the line, 
while in the case of single lies the permanent observance of the condition required is 
considered necessary for public safety. But it appears from an opinion of the law 
officers which has been communicated to us by the Board of Trade, that in no case 
has a certificate:‘given in these circumstances any legal force whatever. Boards of 
directors would probably recognize the moral obligation thus created, and a company 
which violated the conditions contained in’a certificate so given would incur a grave 
responsibility, which might be indirectly enforced by awards of heavy damages if 
accidents should occur, but-we do not consider it:a satisfactory state of things that 
a Government department should be left, in any circumstances, to follow a ‘course 
unsanctioned by the Legislature. 

120. We concur, moreover, in the view taken by the Board of Trade that a single 
line of railway can be worked with safety only where a special plan of working is 
adopted.t 

121. Wr therefore recommend that the practice thus established be legalised, and 
that any conditions thus undertaken by a railway company in obtaining sanction for 
the opening of its line be enforced by law until cancelled by the Board or set asidé 
by the Appellate Tribunal, to which the company ought to be at liberty to appeal at 
any time, either before or after the execution of the certificate. ; 

We do not think it desirable that such certificates should be used'as a means of 
exercising indirectly that kind of control over railways which the Legislature has 
refused to entrust directly to the Board of Trade; and therefore we are. of opinion 
that companies should have an unrestricted right of appeal against any condition 
which they consider unreasonable or unnecessary for the public safety. 

122. It is very desirable that in the discharge of duties such as those imposed on the 
Board of Trade by the Regulation of Railways Acts,'a good understanding should exist 
between that department and the railway companies; and this must become of still 
ereater importance in proportion as the statutory powers of control and interference 
are increased. We have, therefore, had much satisfaction in hearing that negociations 
are pending hetween the Board of Trade and the Railway Companies’ Association with 
a view to organising a system of conferences between the Government officers and 
representatives of the companies for the discussion of questions of doubt or difficulty 
which may arise in connection with the requirements of the inspectors in the opening 
of new lines.or branch railways. : 

The Board of Trade has communicated to us a letter on this subject, which we 
include in the Appendix, recently addressed by Mr. Farrer to the chairman of the 
Railway Companies’ Association, and we are glad to find from the accompanying 
extract from the minutes of that society, that there is every prospect that practical 
effect will be given to Sir Charles Adderley’s proposals. 

We believe that this result will be important not only asa means of rendering the 
duties. of the Government Inspecting Officers more easy and practically more bene- 
ficial, but also in establishing greater freedom of inter-communication’ between the 
officers of the various railway companies. The judgment of such persons in matters 
of which they have special, knowledge of an experimental kind cannot fail to be useful, 
and the combined experience of representatives of different railways, and. their opinions 
given after conference with one another, will be of still greater practical value. ' We 
attach great importance to this scheme, not as rendering legislation less necessary, but 
as facilitating the administration of statutory provisions for the regulation of railways. 


CoMPENSATION FOR INJURIES. . 


123. The policy which we approve, of trusting for safety in railway travelling rather 
to the operation of general laws than to interference by special enactments,. gives 
peculiar importance to the question of compensation for injuries. ‘And we cannot 
endorse the proposal of the former Royal Commission and the. Parliamentary Com- 


mittee of 1870, that the liability of railway companies should be limited to a fixed 


maximum. The general question of unlimited ‘liability for negligence has gained 


- much prominence in recent years, and if the law on this subject should be altered, 


* See Case and opinion, Appendix H., No. I. 
_f See Appendix K., Board of Trade Circular of 18th Nov. 1874. 
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dment will, of course, include the case of railway companies; but so long 
Seeking law continues we see no sufficient reason why an exception should be. 


i i our. ‘ 
ae cise Pe mentioned by the Committee of 1870, by which in certain cases 
the liabilities of companies have been limited in respect of passengers | by workmen's 
trains would, indeed, be a precedent for enabling railway companies to fix their 
liability in all cases where they: carried passengers ata specified parliamentary rate, 
according to class. But, at present, though no particular ticket is charged for 
according to the value of the passenger's life, the liability to pay compensation is one 
of the sources of expense provided for by high passenger fares, and it ought not to 
be restricted unless on the terms of giving the public a reduced tariff. Moreover, as 
the Royal Commissioners of 1865. remark,* “It must not be forgotten that a limited 
“ compensation means that in some cases the sufferer would not receive an equal 
‘ amount to that which he would receive under the present law, whilst even now it 
« does not always happen that the money payment really compensates the sufferer, 
* for it is not probable that persons would willingly become crippled for life for a 
“ money compensation. The whole amount of compensation, including the heavy 
fines occasionally paid, when spread over the whole number of travellers, amounts to 
“ a very small sum for passengers per mile; indeed the Board of Trade returns show 
“ that the total compensation for personal injury in 1865 was less than 1 per cent. 
“ on the gross receipts; but the liability to pay a serious amount of compensation in 
“‘ individual cases is a strong inducement to the railway directors to cause the 
“ employés to work the line carefully.” 

In 1875, again, the gross receipts of the railways of the United Kingdom was 
61,237,000/., while the sums paid as compensation for personal injuries amounted only 


to 881,038/., a very much smaller per-centage upon the receipts even then that — 


specified for 1865. This amount, moreover, is not much more than 1 per cent. on 
the total cost of the working expenditure for last year, namely, 33,220,728. 

125. It is certain therefore that the operation of the present law does not cripple 
the resources of the companies, and that as far as they are concerned the objection 
has no weight which is urged against its application to private persons, namely, that 
an act of negligence on the part of the servant may involve his master in pecuniary 
ruin. If then the change be demanded in order to lessen the amount of what is in- 
directly a penalty upon negligence, we do not consider that result desirable in itself. 
If, on the other hand, it be sought in order to protect the companies against vexatious 
actions and awards of excessive damages, we do not think this the right means by 
which that end should be attained. If, as maintained by the Committee of 1870, the 


tribunals by which the law is administered be unsatisfactory, we think the question . 


thus raised ought to be dealt with on a wider basis, and in a different way than by 
merely ousting their jurisdiction over railway cases. 


CoNTINENTAL RarLwAY SYSTEMS. 


126. In the course of our inquiries we’ became desirous to discover whether some 
useful lessons might not be learned from the railway systems of other countries, and 
accordingly we obtained the necessary sanction to commission a gentleman of com- 
petent knowledge and experience of railway matters to investigate and report upon 
the working of various continental railway systems. We entrusted this duty to Mr. 
William Lawford, M.I.C.E., who made a tour for the purpose through Belgium, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and reported to us upon the various points to which 
we had directed his attention. From this report, which will be found in the Appendix, 
and to which we have already made some reference, we judge that England has 
maintained the lead as regards the construction and management of railways. With 
respect to the construction of the permanent way and rolling stock, and matters such 
as signal appliances and break-power, we do not seem to have anything to learn 


from foreign railways. The block system has not been extensively introduced, and | 


even in Belgium, where the railways are under State control, the condition of railway 
servants and their hours of work seem to be much the same as here. sie 

As the result of his observations, Mr. Lawford declares his inability to: make any 
recommendations of a change of system on English railways. He considers our 
system in every respect superior to those which he investigated on the continent. 


* See their Report, s. 159. 
t See Mr. Lawford’s Report, Appendix L., and his evidence thereon, 39,425-729, 
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He asserts that no means for the prevention of accidents are adopted abroad which 
are neglected at home, and he accounts for the greater safety attained on some foreign 
railways simply by the fact that the traffic is slower and less extensive; indeed, the 
character and circumstances of railway traffic in England differ so widely from any- 
thing found on the continent, that no comparison can fairly be established as to the 
relative safety of the systems of railway management at home and abroad, and the 
| difficulty of making any such comparison is further increased by the fact. that 
the statistics of accidents on foreign railways are not only based on a different plan 
from ours, but also the number of railway travellers is not recorded as with us, and 
therefore the per-centage of passengers killed and injured cannot be ascertained. 


PART V. 


RECAPITULATION, 


; 127. We will recapitulate briefly the principal points upon which our report contains 
formal recommendations, either for the consideration of Parliament, or for action on 
the part of the railway companies. | 

We find that in former inquiries of this kind great stress has been laid upon the 
responsibility which the law imposes on railway companies to provide for the safety 
of their traffic, and we are unanimous and decided in our opinion that no legislation 
is desirable which would impair that responsibility. 


128. But, we have come to the conclusion that some measures of a definite and 
decided character are necessary to afford the public additional safeguards against the 
preventible dangers of railway travelling. In some instances, moreover, the general 
recommendations of the report would have assumed the form of distinct proposals 
for legislation, but that we feared lest we should thereby endanger this principle 
of the undivided responsibility of companies, which we regard as of fundamental 
importance.. 

129. To facilitate our deliberations we have adopted a fourfold classification of rail- 
way accidents : 

I. Accidents to trains. 

Il. Accidents to travellers from collateral causes. 

IiI. Casualties to persons other than passengers or servants. 
IV, General accidents to railway servants. 


130. From our investigation of the causes which contribute to produce accidents to 
trains, we find that among the most and frequent is the fallibility of railway servants. 

Although this element of danger cannot be eliminated, we believe it may be con- 
siderably modified by the general adoption of the various improvements we have 
specified. 

181. While in practice the absolute block system by no means gives immunity 
from the dangers it is meant to guard against, we find that the weight of evidence in 
its favour is decided, and we recommend that the Board of Trade be empowered to 
enforce its adoption wherever the department considers such a change to be necessary 
for the public safety.. 


182. Without any reservation we recommend that the adoption of arrangements 
for the interlocking of points and signals be similarly enforced, unless where exceptional 
circumstances may seem to render it unnecessary. 


133. We are of opinion that unpunctuality in the conduct of the traffic is a con- 
tributory cause of accidents on railways, but we think it would be impracticable to 
enforce punctuality by direct legislation, and we recommend that, with this object, 
additional facilities be afforded to the public to obtain redress by cheap and summary 
process when trains are late. 


134. We consider that insufficiency in the accommodation provided for the traffic 
is a great element of danger on railways. We find, moreover, that in some instances 
this evil has arisen from the action of Parliament in sanctioning the intrusion of one 
company upon the line of another, without inquiring whether the accommodation upon 
the old line were sufficient for the increased traffic thus brought upon it; and we 
recommend that, in future, railway Bills of this kind be made subject to a standing 
order, similar to that which now regulates Bills authorizing level crossings upon rail- 
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ways;* and, further, that if the intrusion be permitted, the responsibility to make 
future extensions, which a subsequent growth of traffic may render necessary, shall be 
clearly defined, and power given to any company under such responsibility, to compel 
other companies using its line to contribute tothe cost of the works required, or to 
submit to arbitration in the matter. oT 

135. But our inquiries have satisfied us that more than this ‘is needed, and that a 
power ought to be created to enforce the execution of necessary works wherever public 
safety is endangered by deficiency of accommodation, and we recommend that the 
administration of statutory provisions for this purpose be entrusted to the Board of 
Trade. . 
136. We are strongly of opinion, however, that if in the exercise of these powers the 
Board should make requirements which the companies concerned consider unnecessary 
or excessive, an appeal ought to lie from the order of the department, and it is of 
the highest importance that the ultimate decision of such cases should rest with some 
tribunal possessing the confidence both of the railway interest and the public. 

187. We think it is both just and expedient that companies should receive additional 
facilities in the way we have indicated for acquiring land and raising eapital to enable, 
them to carry out the works declared to be necessary under these powers. 

138. We recommend that the enactment requiring railway companies to provide an 
efficient means of communication between the passengers in a train, and the servants 
in charge of it, be amended by extending its application and abolishing the limitation 
which requires that the mode of communication adopted should be approved by the 
Board of Trade. 

139. We are of opinion that the amount of controlling power generally supplied 
with trains is at present insufficient, and we recommend that companies be required 
by law to provide every train with suffiGient break power to stop it absolutely within 
500 yards, at the highest speed at which it travels, and upon any gradient on the 
line. . 

We recommend the fitting of breaks upon engines, and we think it of great import- 
ance that a large proportion of the general break power of the train should be under 
the control of the driver. 

_ 140. We also desire to commend to the companies the importance of adopting a 
wheel of such construction that the liability of the tire to fly off in case of fracture 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

141. The proper maintenance of the permanent way of railways is so essential to 
safety that, having regard’ to exceptional cases of neglect in this matter, we recommend 
that the Board of Trade be empowered, if satisfied by an inspection of a line, that it 
is in a dangerous condition, to prohibit the company from running trains upon ~ 
beyond a specified speed. | 

142. We are of opinion, however, that the railway companies ought to have a right 
of appeal against the orders of the Board of Trade in this matter, and also in respect 
of the compulsory adoption of the block and interlocking systems, similar to that 
which we have recommended in cases where the -department directs the extension of 
railway works. 

143. We believe crossings of one railway over another on the level to be an 
unnecessary source of danger, and we recommend the Legislature not to sanction them 
in future. Where they already exist, comparative safety may be attained by requiring 
the crossing lines to be worked on the block system, with signals interlocked at the 
point of contact, and both lines blocked back for ah adequate distance; and we re- 
commend that this be insisted upon in every case. 

144. In dealing with accidents to passengers, from collateral causes, our attention 
has been specially called to cases of persons falling between carriages and platforms, 
and we recommend that the Board of Trade be authorized to enforce the adoption of 
continuous footboards, as the only practicable measure of prevention we can suggest. 

145. The inequality in the height of the platforms upon different lines is, objec- 
tionable, and the attainment of uniformity in this respect is very desirable. | 

146. We find that casualties to passengers in crossing the line at stations are 
numerous, and when these are due to the want of proper footbridges or subways we 


* Standing Orders, 1876, No. 155 “No railway, &c. shall be made across any railway, turnpike road or 
“ other public carriage way on the level, unless a report thereupon from some officer of the Board of Trade 
“ shall be laid before the Committee on the Bill, and unless the Committee, after considering such Repori, if 
“ they shall disagree with the said Report, shall recommend such level crossing, with the reasons and facts 
** upon which their opinion is founded; and in every clause authorizing a level crossing the number of lines 


- “ of rails authorized to be made at such crossing shall be specified.” 
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think the Board of Trade should be empowered to compel companies to supply the 
deficiency. 

147. With reference to accidents in the third class above specified, we propose 
that railway companies should be empowered to enforce penalties against trespassers 
upon the permanent way, without giving proof of the warning now required under the 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1868. 

148. And having regard to the returns of casualties occurring upon the authorized 
level crossings for foot-passengers, we recommend that the Board of Trade be em- 
powered to require a lodge to be maintained at any such crossing where the circum- 
_ stances are such as to render that protection necessary; the company having the 

option to provide a foot bridge or subway as an alternative. 

149. The condition and duties of railway servants have occupied a considerable share 
of our attention, and we desire to express our opinion that it would be inexpedient 
that the Legislature should attempt to interfere directly with railway labour; but we 
recommend that railway companies be made liable to their servants for the negligence 
of those to whom, in the various branches of railway employment, the master’s 
authority is delegated. 

150: In this connection we think some provisions defining more clearly the criminal 
liability of railway servants for acts of negligence are desirable, and we recommend a 
general enactment in terms similar to those of the 17th section of the 5 & 6 Vict. ¢. 55., 
that any person in the employment of a railway company “ who shall wilfully, 
* maliciously, or negligently do, or omit to do, any act whereby the life of any 
“ person passing along or being upon such railway or the works thereof shall be 
“ or might be injured or endangered” shall be liable to a penalty on summary 
conviction. 

151. In view of the great loss of life among the servants engaged in shunting 
operations on railways, especially in fly-shunting, and also among the men employed 
in repairing the permanent way, and in fog signalling, we desire to call the earnest 
attention of the companies to the need of improving their arrangements and regula- 
tions in goods yards, and of providing proper spaces for the safety of men working 
on the line in all places where there are more than two lines of rails. 

We would also urge the importance of adopting a uniform code of signals upon all 
the railways. 

152. We wish to record our approval of the byelaw respecting refreshment rooms at 
stations which we have recited in the report, and we urge upon railway companies the 
importance of enforcing it, and at the same time of providing accommodation for their 
servants to obtain suitable refreshments. | 

153. We are of opinion that in the administration of the new powers proposed to be 
conferred upon the Board of Trade all matters of detail, such as the length of the 
block sections, the particular form of appliances for interlocking signals, and the 
best kind of break to be used, should be left to the railway companies themselves. 

154. We recommend that the practice which the Board of Trade has adopted of 
demanding certificates from companies, as a means of imposing conditions in sanction- 
ing the opening of their lines in certain cases be recognised by statute, but that 

_jurisdiction be given to the appellate tribunal to hear appeals against the demands 
of the Board in this respect, and to set aside conditions which, in the opinion of the 
court, are unreasonable or unnecessary for safety: 

155. And with a view to the better administration of certain of the foregoing pro- 
visions, we recommend that a judicial tribunal be constituted with the necessary 
qualifications and powers to enable it to review the action of the Board of Trade in 
respect of the various matters we have specified as entitling railway companies to an 
appeal. 


CoNCcLUDING SUMMARY, 


156. We have given careful consideration to the first head of our inquiry, but at the 
same time we have regarded it as subsidiary to the second and more practical question 
referred to us. In framing our report, therefore, we have not attempted to offer any 
categorical statement of “ the causes of accidents on railways,’”’ and we will conclude 
by specifying still more succinctly the legislative measures we recommend in the 
interests of public safety. 

157. We propose that discretionary powers should be conferred upon the Board of 
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Trade for the following purposes, to be exercised by the department subject to review | , 


(1.) To enforce the extension of stations and sidings, wherever the accommodation 
rovided for the traffic is so inadequate as to endanger safety. 


by a competent appellate tribunal :— 


(2.) To enforce the adoption of the block and interlocking systems on all lines or — 


portions of lines where the introduction of these improvements is necessary 
for the safety of the traffic. 

(3.) To restrict the speed of trains upon any line’ or section of a line which is in a 
condition to render a high rate of speed unsafe. 


(4.) To require companies to provide their passenger’ carriages with continuous — 


footboards. 

(5.) To impose conditions upon companies in certain cases in sanctioning the 
opening of new lines. 

(6.) To require companies to provide footbridges or subways at stations, where the 
absence of such accommodation is proved to be a source of danger. 


(7.) To require a lodge to be maintained at public crossings for foot passengers — 


wherever circumstances render it necessary for safety. 

158. We further recommend that railway companies shall be required by law, under 
adequate penalties, to supply all trains with sufficient break power to stop them 
within 500 yards under all circumstances. 

159. In order to produce greater punctuality in the conduct of the traffic on railways, 


we recommend that additional facilities be afforded to the public for obtaining com- 


pensation when trains are late. 

160. We recommend that the 31 & 32 Vict. c. 119. s. 22, relating to intercommuni- 
cation in trains, be amended in the manner we have indicated. 

161. And, finally, we recommend an extension of the civil liability of railway com- 
panies for accidents to their servants, and of the criminal liability of persons in railway 
employment for acts of negligence endangering life. on’ 

162. In framing these proposals we have confined ourselves to describing in general 
terms the statutory provisions we recommend, judging that the details necessary to 
give practical effect to them can best be settled by Parliament. 


All which we humbly submit to Your Majesty. 
ABERDEEN. (L.8.) 


BELMORE. (L.8.) 
WM. R. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD. (us) 
J. L. A. SIMMONS. (L.8.) 
RoBERT ANDERSON, *THOS. E. HARRISON. (L.S.) 
Secretary. +WILLIAM GALT. (L.S.) 
2nd February 1877. 
* See page 37. . — + See page 40. 
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IN signing this Report, I do so subject to the following observations. 


A suggestion is made in section 33 that the mere fact that a servant, whose neglect 
had occasioned an accident, had been at his duty for an excessive period, should of 
itself be accepted as prima facie evidence of negligence. 


The responsibility of the company must in each case be decided by the particular 
circumstances, and the proposed rule appears, therefore, to be either unjust or nuga- 
tory; unjust, if intended to influence the decision of the question apart from the 
facts ; nugatory, if it is to be controlled by them. 


In paragraph 36 it is remarked with reference to the block system, ‘“ but the force 
“ of this objection depends upon the assumption that drivers working under this 
*« system have an increased sense of security, and thus it becomes indirectly a testi- 
** mony in its favour,” a conclusion in which I do not agree. 


The absolute block system is held in theory to secure absolute safety, and the 
prevalence of this theory has undoubtedly created a new source of danger; it produces 
a feeling ef false security in the minds of engine-drivers, officials, and other servants, 
and consequently when emergency arises they are not so well prepared as they would 
have been under the old system, and I feel satisfied that the natural consequence will 
be that engine-drivers of the future, brought up under the block system, will not be so 
eareful and efficient as those who have been accustomed to look out for themselves. . 


I am not prepared to give my unqualified approval to the block system as at present 
arranged and worked, for it is a well established fact that collisions, with very few 
exceptions, take place at stations, junctions, or relief sidings at block cabins; and if 
attention had been more directed to the most efficient protections of stations and 
junctions (leaving the intermediate portions of the line free from the block system, 
except in fogs and under extraordinary circumstances) than to the introduction, 
irrespective of differences of circumstances, of a uniform arrangement based on a 
specific theory, much practical advantage would have arisen. 


With reference to the question of unpunctuality of trains, the Report, paragraph 
No. 44, says, “The time-tables ought to denote not the time in which the traffic can 
“* be managed under favourable circumstances, but the time required in ordinary 
* circumstances.” 


In point of fact this is the principle on which time-tables are now prepared, and it 
is the general practice of railway companies to have inspectors frequently travelling 
with trains, and taking notes of all the stoppages which occur, with the view of 
regulating the time-tables according to the ordinary circumstances of travelling. 


Although it is stated in paragraph 44 that “it is not within our province to consider 
“ the great inconvenience and loss to the travelling public occasioned by the un- 
«« punctuality of trains,’ in paragragh 45 a recommendation is made to “ fall back 
“ upon the suggestion of the Parliamentary Committee of 1858, and recommend that 
* facilities be afforded to the public to obtain redress by cheap and summary process 
** when trains are late.” . 


The fact that the recommendation of the Committee of 1858 has never been acted 
upon is strong evidence against it. 

Jt does not appear whether it is meant that a train shall be held to be unpunctual 
whether 5, 15, or 30 minutes late, whether such train has travelled 5, 50, or 500 
miles, whether in the case of a through train, say from Edinburgh to London, which 
has been unavoidably delayed for half an hour in Scotland, all passengers between 
Carlisle and London, who necessarily join such a train 30 minutes late at each sub- 
sequent station, are to have a right to compensation. 


The recommendation appears to me to be most injudicious, and one which, if carried 
into effect, would tend to promote accidents rather than to prevent them. As it is 
admitted ‘‘ that under the best system of railway management trains may be delayed 
“ from unforeseen causes,” it is evident that if the penalties for unpunctuality were 
made more stringent, and necessarily vexatious, the temptation to strive after punc- 
tuality at all hazards would be correspondingly increased. Lost time would be regained 
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by excessive speed, precautions would be minimised, and risks would probably be run 
which in the interests of the public ought not to be run; in fine, it would be difficult 
to contrive an influence more dangerous in its operation. 


Railway passengers can and do recover damages for unpunctuality in the county 
courts at present ; what “ cheaper and more summary process ” is contemplated, I do 
not know. If a summons before justices is meant, then it appears to me that such a 
tribunal would not be competent to deal with the questions that would arise. 


Unless (which is scarcely conceivable) it is intended that a company shall be liable 
for the mere fact of unpunctuality, whether in default or not, it is obvious that it 
would often be a matter of some intricacy to determine who was responsible for the 
delay, especially in cases where the trains of several companies are interdependent, and 
to investigate such a question on a summary process would be impossible. I need 
hardly add that I entirely dissent from the conclusion of paragraph 46. 


Whilst making these remarks, I do not underrate the importance of punctuality of 
trains, and as far as my own experience goes, railway directors acknowledge it, and 
make it a constant subject of inquiry. 


T am unable to concur in that portion of the Report in which the relations between 
railway companies and their servants are discussed, and their alteration by special 
legislation is recommended; and I refer more particularly to section 100 and those 
immediately following. 


It appears to me very doubtful whether the subject is legitimately within the scope 
of this Commission, which is “appointed to inquire into the causes of accidents on 
« railways, and into the possibility of removing such causes by further legislation ;” 
but, however this may be, it is certain that the subject is one of considerable complexity 
and delicacy, and that any proposal to alter the general law, especially for the purpose 
of introducing exceptional legislation, ought to be entertained with great caution, and 
only approved after mature deliberation, aided by the evidence and opinion of those 
who are practically acquainted with the subject, and who have studied the principles 
of the law which it is proposed to alter. 


As, however, this question was never considered or discussed by the Commissioners 
during the progress of the inquiry, or any suggestion made that it might be desirable 
to recommend legislation on the subject, and consequently the attention of the 
witnesses examined was not directed to it, and no evidence bearing upon it was 
received (unless the petition of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, referred 
to in section 86, may be regarded as} evidence), and as, moreover, the Commission is 
comprised almost exclusively of laymen, who cannot be expected to be conversant 
with the principles and bearings of the law, or be able to judge of the consequences © 
which a proposed alteration may entail, it appears to me that we are not ina position 
that justifies us in making a recommendation on this subject. And it is, I think, the 
less desirable, as the whole subject of the liability of employers for injuries to their 
servants has been during the last session of Parliament under the consideration of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, which has. taken evidence on the subject, and 
has reported recommending the House to continue the inquiry during the coming 
session. 


The evidence already given before that Committee shows that the subject is difficult 
and complicated, and one on which very divergent opinions are held by those who 
have given the most attention to it. I am, of course, incompetent to discuss the 
question in its legal aspect, but it appears to me to ‘be only reasonable that as the 
relations between a railway company and its officials and servants are of the same 
character as those which exist between all large employers of labour and the managers, 
foremen, and workmen in their employ, the principles regulating their relative duties 
and liabilities should be the same. It is indeed stated in the latter part of section 100 of 
the Report that the grievance of railway servants is, that in their case the law confines 
the liability for personal negligence to a corporation so remote from them that proof 
of complicity with the wrong from which they suffer is almost invariably an impossi- 
bility; but it appears to me that their position in this particular differs in no respect 
from that of the servants of any other corporation, joint stock company, firm, or 
private master, not personally superintending his business. These all conduct their 
undertakings through the agency of managers, foremen, or superintendents. It may 
or may not be desirable to alter the law, but I can see no reason for suggesting that 
it should be different in the case of railway companies and their servants from the 
law applicable to other masters (whether corporations or individuals) and their 
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servants, and it appears the more unreasonable when it is yemneni bared that of the 
whole number of tailway servants only a small proportion are engaged in employments 
which expose them to any of the peculiar risks incidental to railway working. 


I would also point out that the recommendations contained in sections 101 and 102, 
that companies should be liable to their servants for the negligence of the officials to 
whom they delegate authority, but not for the negligence of those who are “in fact as 
*¢ well as in law fellow-servants,”’ involves a distinction which in my opinion it would 
be practically impossible to draw. It is not only the superior officers, superintendents, 
station-masters, &c., who are intrusted with executive authority, but every servant of 
the company has the authority of the company delegated to him in respect of the parti- 
cular duties which he discharges. The signalman has authority, subject to the rules 
of the company, to stop or allow a train to proceed ; the platelayers to remove a rail ; 
the engine-driver to control a train in motion, and so on; indeed, as an illustration 
of the questions which might arise, [ observe that a witness (Mr. Evans, Secretary to 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants) before the Parliamentary Committee 
already referred to contended that the driver and stoker of an engine should not be 
regarded as fellow-servants, inasmuch as the stoker is under orders of the driver. 


Whilst objecting to exceptional legislation on this subject, I look upon the question 
of accidents to railway servants as one of the first importance, and as demanding the 
ereatest attention on the part of the directors and officials of all railway companies. 


Whilst not raising specific objections to the recommendations Nos. 1 to 7 in the con- 
cluding summary, I must observe that they are in some instances rather approaching 
a direct interference with railway management, but they are intended to meet 
exceptional cases, and as nearly all, if not all, the railway companies are already 
carrying out these suggestions, the cases must be véry few indeed, if any, in which 
the railway companies would not be able to agree with the Board of Trade, and 
especially if the mode of action suggested in the letter of Mr. Farrer, with reference 
to points arising on the opening of new lines (see Appendix I.), were extended to 
the cases above referred to. 


I am confident that a free interchange of practical ideas would be of great benefit 
to all parties, and would tend to promote the safety of the public. 


Holding this view strongly, I doubt the necessity of appointing an appellate tribunal. 
Such a tribunal would have little to do, and be difficult and expensive to’ obtain, 
haying regard to the qualifications absolutely necessary, as stated in paragraph 60. 
Instead of promoting good feeling and free conference on practical subjects between _ 
the officers of the Board of Trade and of railway companies, I believe its tendency 
would be of an opposite character. 

THOS. E, HARRISON. 
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I concur generally in the recommendations made by the majority of the Commis- 
sioners in the Report, and therefore have had no hesitation in signing it. I approve 
especially of the recommendation in favour of compensation to railway servants in 
cases of accident to which the railway management contribute by their own neglect, 
and of the principle involved in the recommendation of the Commission that a Special 
Tribunal should be constituted to adjudicate on certain cases relating to the prevention 
of accidents. Iam of opinion, however, that if such a tribunal be appointed its 
jurisdiction should extend. to all causes of accidents in railway travelling or in 
working the traffic; I am further of opinion that the several causes of accidents 
so far as they are preventable and the means by which they could be avoided are 
not sufficiently set forth in the Report; and lastly, that the neglect of many of the 
companies in not availing themselves of well-known means for the prevention of 
accidents which have continuously been pressed on the attention of the companies 
by the Inspecting officers of the Board of Trade have not been noticed in sufficient 
detail in the Report of the Commission. For these reasons I have deemed it desirable 
to append a separate Report. 


I.—RECOMMENDATIONS OF PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES AND. OF THE ROYAL 
: CoMMISSION OF 1865. 


1. Ihave not thought it necessary to trace any Parliamentary recommendation for 
the avoidance of accidents further back than 1850, when a select Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to investigate various matters relating to railways. 
They say in their report :— | | 

“Several accidents appear to have been due to a neglect of the enforcement of 
regulations which have been adopted by the directors of railways for the safe conduct 
of the traffic on their respective lines. Some of these rules are neglected with the 


full knowledge of the superior officers of the companies. If the rules are superfluous. 
they ought to be rescinded, and not neglected by a species of tacit understanding, to be 


afterwards brought up agamst individuals should an accident occur giving rise to 
uwestigation. . } 

*« The most fruitful cause probably of accidents is want of punctuality on lines, 
when trains are run according to fixed time-tables. A perfect system of signals, and 
a strict enforcement of the regulations concerning them, would tend much to lessen 
this danger. In several instances our inspecting officers have reported a deficiency of 
break power, which has caused many accidents. The subject has been mentioned in 
previous reports which have been laid before Parliament, and appears most worthy 
of attention on the part of railway companies, as involving in a great degree the 
safety of the public” (p. 45). 

They recommended :— 

“(1.) That every board of directors should be required to register with the Railway 

Department some one person to whom should be delegated the chief autho- 

_ rity over all the external discipline of the company, and its servants, also 
for every part of the line, some person should be registered as resident 
engineer, and for every portion of the locomotive stock, some person as 
locomotive engineer. 


©(2.) That provision should be made for enforcing the means of constant com- — 


munication between all the servants to whom the safety of the passengers 
in any train is entrusted. _ . 

*(3.) That more effectual provision should be made for the direct individual 
responsibility of those, who conduct the traffic. If the pressure of share- 
holders on directors operates prejudicially to the public interest, some 
provision should, if possible, be made by law which would ensure to 
the directors and the travelling public a remedy against those evils” 


(p. 50). 
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“Tt has been the practice of the Railway Department to urge upon the company 
in the way of advice the adoption of measures from time to time, as tending to 
diminish the risk of danger, but they have no power of compelling the companies to 
adopt them, against the advice of their own officers. 
“* Tt seems therefore more suited to the exigencies of the case that they should be 
required to ‘act under a more direct sense of individual responsibility, and with the 
knowledge that the Legislature will not consider the companies as fulfilling the 
conditions of their relations’ towards the public unless all reasonable means are 
taken for obtaining security in the management of their respective lines ” (p. 51). 

2. It will be observed that the first matter of complaint, referred to by this Com- 
mittee, as the cause of accidents, is the non-enforcement of the companies’ rules 
with the full knowledge of the superior officers of the companies. Want of punc- 
tuality in the trains the Committee considered the most fruitful cause of: accidents, 
and a deficiency of break power is specially referred to. Of these fruitful causes 
of accident’ we have had unfortunately but too much evidence. The first, and 
third; recommendations of the Committee were never submitted to Parliament, 
and it ‘is rather difficult to perceive how they could be carried out; they are not 
- yery clearly defined, but they seem to suggest that the general manager of the 
company should be made criminally responsible for any accident that should happen, 


attended with loss of ‘life, and should be able to act independently both of share-- 


holders and directors in having everything done that he might think necessary for 
the safety of the public; but sucha law would' practically supersede both directors 
and shareholders, as the officer who would be made personally responsible, for the safe 
management of traffic, must necessarily be entrusted with the power, to have the line, 
and rolling stock, maintained in such a condition of efficiency, as he deemed necessary, 
and introduce whatever modern mechanical improvement, he might consider conducive 
to safety. But independent of these considerations it would be impossible to make any 
individual responsible, for the neglect of other persons, in matters of detail, which 
personally he would be unable to superintend. This recommendation, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was never submitted to Parliament. In that part of the third 
resolution which I have italicised, the Committee recommend that ‘some provision 
* should, if possible, be made by law” to remedy the evils complained of; but they 
make no suggestion as to what that provision should be, further than a “direct 
** individual responsibility’; nor did they appear to consider that the interests of the 
shareholders and the directors were identical... It,is worthy, however, of especial notice 
that the first Committee which reported on the causes of accidents, and the means 
for their prevention, recognised the necessity of some controlling authority over ‘the 
compames as regards safety, dependent of the directors, although they failed to point 
out the means by which such authority should be exercised. . 

3. The opinions and recommendations of the Committee of 1857 are noted in sufficient 
detail in our Report, and may be thus summarised: the telegraphic block system 
should be adopted; the speed on some lines was too great; the chief cause of 
accidents was unpunctuality; accuracy of time-tables should be made imperative ; 
there should be some means of communication between guards and engine-driver, and 
proper facilities afforded the public of obtaining prompt and cheap redress by the 
unpunctuality of trains. 

4. The Royal Commission of 1865 went intc the subject of safety at some length, 
and reported strongly in favour of maintaining the laissez-faire system; ‘“ Parliament” 
they say “has proceeded on the principle of not giving to the Government, either 
** directly or indirectly, any control over the safe or efficient working of railways. 
«. ... Any attempt to regulate such matters by authority would necessarily tend 
to check all efforts on the part of railway companies themselves to improve. their 
details of working. A majority of accidents are found to be due to 
combined causes, and much more to a lax enforcement of good regulations, or to a 
neglect m using appliances for safety which are in existence, than to the absence of 
regulations or appliances for safety. It is the tendency of Government 
inspection to seek to multiply accessories to safety; these accessories are more or 
less valuable according to the condition of the traffic on a line, and the manner in 
which it is worked. So long, therefore, as those who control the traffic are. free to 
accept or reject the Government recommendations, i¢ is very desirable that they 
_ © should be made.” After quoting from the Board of Trade returns for the previous 

year, the number of passenger-journeys and of fatal accidents, they go on to ‘say : 
“ We believe that no other mode of locomotion ever used by man can show a more 
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“ satisfactory result, and we are therefore not prepared to suggest any alteration.of 
“ the present law in this respect.’ (p. 80.) beset ) i maar 

5. In 1870 a Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire 
into the best means for the prevention of accidents and the operation of .the law. 
relating to compensation by the companies resulting from injuries, As regards the 
prevention of accidents the Committee made the same recommendations.to the come, 
panies as had been formerly made by other Committees in favour of the block and) 
interlocking systems and continuous breaks, and agreed in the recommendation of the, 
Commission of 1865 that compensation by the companies for accidents shouldbe 
limited according to the fares of the several classes. 
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6. In 1873 several of the companies had partially adopted. the block and interlocking 


systems, but on the great majority of lines throughout the country they had not been 
introduced. Lord De La Warr brought a Bill into Parliament, making their. use 
compulsory on all the companies. The Bill was referred by the House of Lords to 


Committee of g Select Committee, which recommended that the proposed legislation was at that.time — 


the House of 
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unnecessary, as they considered that the companies were making great exertions to 
extend the systems. The manner in which this Committee recorded their opinion 
no doubt has had a salutary effect on the companies, and a good deal of work has since 
been done, though much remains yet to do. | 

7. I considered it, very desirable that there should be a return of the extent to which 
the companies had adopted the absolute. block and interlocking systems on their 
double lines at the close of. the year in. which Lord De La Warr introduced. his 


Bill into Parliament. For that purpose I have compiled from the Board of Trade. 


report for that year the returns of the principal companies showing the mileage that 
each had completed; owing, however, to the returns of the companies for 1875 not 
having been forwarded in. due time, the Board of, Trade have deferred their publi- 
cation till they have the returns for. last. year, but..very kindly, at my request, made 
up the returns for 1875, together with those relating to “ connections and crossings,”’ 
The Board of Trade have also given me a return of the number of companies, up to 
the 3lst December 1874, that, either completely or in part, have brought into use 
these several systems. How far the enterprise of the companies has been stimulated 
by Lord De La Warr’s Bill, and the appointment of this Commission, must be, of 
course, a matter of opinion. | ) ‘ 


COMPILED FROM THE BOARD OF TRADE ReEpoRT FoR 1873. 


8. There were seven English companies worked throughout on the absolute. block 
system, viz., the South-eastern, London, Chatham, and Dover, North London, North 
Staffordshire, Bristol and Exeter, Furness, and London, Tilbury, and Southend; the 
aggregate length of which amounted to 652 miles on, the absolute block system. 
There were none in either Scotland or Ireland. 7 pe 

The only two companies in the kingdom which had all their points and signals 
interlocked were the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Companies. gene 

The following tabular statement will show the progress then made by the principal 
companies in the adoption of the block and interlocking systems :— 5 a 


Distance 


Length of 
-_ Double Line og es PLR aE ep) 
Cpens Block System. ea 
London and North-western - ; - - 1,119 573 1,952 1,418 | 
Great Western - Fs - s - 799 311 1,179 1,398 
North-eastern - - ‘ “ - 805 298 1,883° ' 1,072 
Midland - - - - - ~ 768 506 - | 1,128 | 1,051 
Great Northern 4 c 2 - 509. 280 1388 149 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 3 - - - 362 88 851 864 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire - - 220 31 98 482 
Great Eastern - - : - - | 488 159° «> 463 1,154 
London and South-eastern : - - - 436 . 376. 578 330 
Caledonian | - ’ 5 : eae tte 488 133 192, 250. 
North British - . - : - - 373 78 324 1,240 .. 
South-eastern 5 i ‘ if LOU FZBRL OL OV AN 232 436° 
London, Chatham, and Dover - - =) } (8 8G ~All ALB) \: ‘152 
Brighton and South Coast = -- ay - - 278 All 290 803 
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CoMPaRAtIve STATEMENT showing the N UMBER of Mrixs of Ramway in the Unrrep Kinepom worked in 
»yo«\ the Years 1878, 1874, and 1875, on the under-mentioned. systems. 


the 


_ oe!) || Distande worked by-Telegraph: | Distance worked by |.» p; : : 
Total Length of : Telegraph, but not on |." Distance of Single Lines (not 


Railway open for |: ° : included in the foregoing columns) 
Passengér Traffic. Absolute Block... |, ma? ae on worked under the following Systems. 
dene Gar ait K hatgonhr oF iToOe VES ' , -. System in’ .- 
a ae fy at which only One 
Xgahe fs is Halt OTL poe Permissive| 9! : Single | Steam or ito mate 1 eit 
2 OF OF F Ooi in addition] ‘» 8 _|Gin addition) 0% More En- 
Double. | Single. | Double. to Block. | Double. to liogether are Porter Staff 
t ‘ . allowed to be 
‘Train Staff Double. Train Staff npon Rineor System. | System. 
System). ee F j System).. |.thereof at one 
and the same 
- Time. 
1873 - | 8,321 6,462 4,212 2,004 297 1,506 610 485 52 3,251 
1874 - | 8,822 7,045 4,969 2,461 283} 1,555 479 531 4.461 3,481 
1875 - |,8,876. |: 7,249, |,.5,582-| 2,608 | 272. |. 1,149 695 451 53 | 3,172 


Comparative STATEMENT.relative to ConNEcCTIONS and CrossINGs upon the Lines of RaiLway in the 
__ Uwnirep Kiyepom on the 31st December in the years 1873, 1874, and 1875, 


"Number of cases in which any Passenger Number of cases in which. the usual requirements of the 
Line is connected with or crossed Inspecting Officers of the Board of Trade have or have not been 
. on the level by :— complied with in the following respects :-— 
Near. | Concentration of Interlocking of Addition of Safety 
Signal and Point Signal and Point | Points incase of Goods 
aby other Any Goods} Any Gey 21 Levers. Levers. Lines and Sidings. 
er _, Line. Siding. 


Line. Road. 


Have. Have not.| Have. Have not.| Have. | Have not. 


1873 ~ | 2,481 | 950°) 17,578 | 6,166 | 11,087 .| 13,136 | 10,828 | 13,575 | 8,889 | 9,051 
1874s 2,818 .1,037_| 18,181 | 6,467. | 13,933 11,987 | 13,562 | 12,767 | 10,468 | 7,872 
1875 =| 2,985 “| 1,121 | 18,581 | 6,560 || 15,276 | 10,876 | 15,239°}) 13,275 |. 11,784 | 7,041 


It will. be seen from the foregoing tables that at the close of 1875 there was 16,125 
miles open for traffic, of which, 8,190 miles were worked under the absolute block 
system. ‘The usual requirements of “ the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade,” 
as regards concentration of signal.and, point levers, have been complied with in 
15,276. cases and have not in:10,876 cases;.as to the interlocking of points and signals 
they have been. complied with in 15,239 'cases and neglected in 13,275; and as regards 
addition of safety points they have been complied with in 11,734 cases and neglected 
in. 7,041 cases... What is officially, termed ‘requirements’ of the Board of Trade 
would more properly be named. “recommendations,” as, they have no power to enforce 


their adoption., ° — 


Extracted from Return to 31st December 1874. 


Twenty-two railway companies have completed their system of working on the 
absolute block. . 

Thirty-two other railway companies have adopted the absolute block on parts of their 
railways. . 

"Fifty-one ‘other railway companies’ work their single lines on one of the three 
systems—(1.) Single engine; (2.) Train porter; (8.) ‘Train staff. 

Fourteen companies do not at present! work either by block system or by either— 
(1.): Single engine; (2.) Train porter: (3:) Train staff. | to Mi 
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TI.—CavsEs oF ACCIDENTS. © 


9. The following classification of the causes of accidents, adopted from the reports 
and. evidence of the Inspecting Officers of the Board of Trade, exhibits at a glance 
the various circumstances of neglect and deficiency, against which we have, so far as 


may be found practicable, to provide. | . 
Ist. Defects in the construction of permanent works. 


9nd. Defective construction. of rolling stock. 

3rd. Defective maintenance of rolling stock. 

4th. Insufficient or inadequately enforced regulations. 

5th. Improper working of the block system. 

6th. Insufficiency of break power. 

7th. The fracturing and unloosing of couplings. 

8th. Defective construction of footboards. 

9th. Insufficient or defective arrangements for the requirements of the traffic. 
10th. Excessive speed, having regard to engine, road, or other circumstances. 
11th. Collisions on single lines owing to want of proper regulations. 

12th. Foggy or stormy weather or snow-storms, 

13th. Negligence and mistakes of servants of the companies. 

14th. Mistakes of servants which might be prevented by mechanical appliances. 
15th. Excessive hours of labour, rendering the servants incompetent to perform 


their duty efficiently. * 
16th. The employment of an insufficient. number of servants, or of young or 
incompetent persons to perform responsible duties. 
To remedy these defects in railway management Colonel Yolland recommended that 
an authority should be constituted empowered to enforce on the companies the adoption 
of such measures as should be deemed necessary for the public safety. 


10. Indevising the best means for the prevention of accidents, the various causes of 
which are above specified, there were two sources on which we mainly relied for 
obtaining the necessary information that would enable us to consider the best means 
that should be adopted for their future avoidance: (1) the evidence we had taken 
during our inquiry, and our personal inspection of railway works; (2) the Reports 
of the Inspecting Officers of the Board of Trade on accidents they had been ap- 
pointed to investigate, and the Annual Reports of Capt. Tyler, in which all these 
cases are reviewed, and, as regards such accidents as are of a preventable nature, 
the means pointed out by which in future they might be avoided. 

11. The returns of the railway companies to the Board of Trade of the causes of 
accidents gave us but little assistance in forming an opinion on the subject. It is 
hardly to be expected that the officials of the companies will voluntarily take - blame 
on themselves as being responsible for an accident when they can lay the fault on 
other causes ; of this we had a striking case in point in our examination into the cause 
of an accident on the Waterford and Limerick line, for which the engine-driver was 
dismissed for being “ drunk.” Colonel Rich, reporting on the case, 19th November 
1875, said: “On inquiring closely into this matter I could not ascertain that the man 
“ had had any drink or that he was suffermg from the effects of it. I believe that 
* he was thoroughly exhausted from being employed nearly 21 hours on continuous 
“ duty, and that he failed to observe the distant-signal in consequence of the sleepy 
** and exhausted state that he was in when he approached Carrick station.” Whose 
report should we accept? That of the parties interested, or that of the officer who 
makes a judicial inquiry? It is also to be remembered that some time since the 
Board of Trade was obliged to take proceedings against one of the large .companies, 
owing to their incorrect returns of accidents, and that the prosecution. of the suit was 
only abandoned on the company’s submission and promising amendment for the future, 

12. The reports of Captain Tyler are most able and exhaustive, ranging as they do 
over every cause of preventable accidents, and pointing out the means im detail by 
which they might be avoided, yield us a source of information for which we should 
look in vain to any other quarter:. Ihave,’ therefore, thought it -desirable to. make) 
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éxtracts at some length from those portions of them which have immediate bearing 
on the subject of our inquiry. I have made but few extracts from his early reports 
as those of a later date contain all necessary information in detail, viz., for 1872, 
1878, 1874, and 1875. These extracts will be found in the Appendix (A.), and require 
to be carefully read in order to obtain a complete knowledge of the several causes 
of preventable accidents and the means for their future avoidance. Our examination 
of witnesses and inspection of works were necessarily performed in a very perfunctory 
manner as compared with the same duties so minutely and carefully performed by 
the’ officers of the Board of Trade. According to their last returns the number of 
working companies in the kingdom amounted to 119, and of these our inquiries 
only extended to 34. The reports of the Board of Trade officers are summarised 
annually by Captain Tyler, and we have thus a ready means of reference to the 
several causes of accidents, and of being made acquainted how far in each class of 
cases they are preventable. Taking these annual reports for our guide, we find that the 
causes of accident may be divided into two classes: one, relating to the permanent 
works and railway stock, such as the bad condition of railways, or want of proper 
mechanical appliances, the defective construction of railway appurtenances, and the 
defective construction and imperfect maintenance of rolling stock; these have 
reference to the want of the necessary means of working the traffic safely ;—the 
other class has reference to the management itself in working the traffic. It includes 
negligence and mistakes of officers and servants, want of the maintenance of proper 
discipline and the enforcement of the observance of the company’s rules; negligent 
working of the block and telegraph systems; insufficient establishment; overwork ; 
inexperienced servants; excessive speed, having regard to the state of the road or 
vehicles ; traffic, beyond the means of safe conveyance, and other causes of a prevent- 
able nature. . 

13. In using the term “ preventable ” as applied to accidents, it must be understood 
to have reference only to the power of the Boards of Directors and their chief officers, 
for unfortunately a great number of accidents occur through the negligence, mistakes, 
or momentary forgetfulness of the servants, for which the company are legally but 
not morally responsible. It cannot be expected that, even in the best managed com- 
‘panies, after every means are taken to obtain the services of men fully qualified to 
fill their respective places, when they are well paid, not overworked, and where strict 
discipline is maintained, accidents will not occasionally happen. Several cases of the 
kind are referred to in the reports of the Inspecting Officers. Where accidents under 
such circumstances have happened, they have usually arisen through a momentary 
inattention on the part of engine-drivers, which they have been unable either to 
excuse or account for. Some of these men had been for many years in the companies’ 
service without having given the least cause of complaint. It would serve no useful 
purpose to notice such cases, and I have therefore omitted them in the extracts I 
have made from Capt. Tyler’s reports; they are in a certain sense unamenable to 
the power of the legislature itself. But there is a very large number of accidents 
which, though attributed to the same immediate cause, must, in a great measure, 
be aseribed to mismanagement on the part of the companies, arising as they do in 
the absence of proper discipline being exercised over the companies’ servants, want 
of mechanical appliances, excessive hours of labour, and other causes which Capt. 
Tyler has set forth. Many of these cases I have italicised, as I consider that they 
require special attention ; in them are pointed out year after year—unfortunately, as 
it will appear, with little practical results,—the means by which accidents from 
similar causes might be avoided. 

14. It should be observed that Capt. Tyler in each of his annual reports enters into 
statistical calculations showing the number of deaths, and persons injured, resulting 
from accidents compared with the numbers of the previous years, and noting the 
increase or decrease in the respective numbers, as the case may be; these statistics are 
interesting in their way, but I have not quoted any of them, as I fail to see what 
bearing they have on the subject we are dealing with. Our object is to investigate the 
causes of accidents, and endeavour to find out the means by which in future they may 
be prevented. No one, I should think, can doubt that from the evidence we have 
obtained, oral and documentary, that a great number of lives might be saved, and 
much suffering spared both to travellers and servants, if the means of securing the 
avoidance of preventable accidents were enforced on all the companies. It would, 
I am afraid, be hopeless to refer the friends of those who have been killed, or the 
survivors who have been maimed for life, to Captain Tyler’s statisties—when the 
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they had no cause of complaint, inasmuch as millions of passengers under favourable 
_eireumstances had escaped without injury. Captain. Tyler, however, draws: no:such 
snference from these statistics but merely records them ‘as a matter in which: many 
people take much interest. abe D8 vist gi yea 


TIT.—Tur CoMMITTEE NOMINATED BY THE RAILWAY AUTHORITIES. : jes 


15. The strong feeling of alarm aroused throughout the country by the increased 
number of accidents in 1878, caused the appointment of this Commission in 1874, which 
no doubt had the effect of stimulating the principal companies to unwonted exertions 
in order to avoid the necessity of any legislative interference with their management ; 
the result was that in November 1874 they appointed a committee selected from: the 
most experienced officers of the several companies “‘to draw up a complete and’ con- 
“ cise system of rules, which should govern the working ‘of ‘all the railways inthe 
country.” How far this committee has succeeded in’ its ‘object and merits’ the 
confidence of Parliament and the country by the manner in which it has*executed the 
trust confided in it is a matter of much importance and -will, no doubt, obtain special 
consideration. All the members of the Commission agree in opinion that'some legis- 
lative: measure or measures are necessary for the better prevention of accidents; but 
they are also of opinion that the free action of the companies should not be interfered 
with further than the safety of the public and of the companies’ servants renders 
absolutely necessary. The Commission recommend that a Special Tribunal be ap- 
pointed to deal with the causes of railway accidents ; the companies on the other hand 
have appointed a committee whose duty is to adopt such measures in the management 
of traffic as to reduce as far as possible the number of preventable accidents, and in 
all probability both propositions will be submitted to Parliament. . olde 

16. It may be freely admitted that if the companies have organised a controlling 
body that has shown itself capable to regulate the management-of railways, likely to 
be so efficient in its workingas fairly to ensure the safety of the travelling public 
and that of their own servants, it would, I have no doubt, be accepted by Parliament, 
by Government, and by public opinion, as the best means that could be ‘devised for 
carrying out that important object. There is a great indisposition in‘this country to 
interfere with private enterprise, even when that enterprise:is developed”in ‘the ‘con- 
struction of what in one sense may be termed public: works... Many abuses are with 
us tolerated, and many excesses overlooked, in order to avoid such interference ; with 
the exception of the United States of America there is less interference, and’ less 
desire to interfere with the management of works constructed by private enterprise 
than ‘in any other country in the world. It was, therefore, with great interest and with 
the hope that some practical means would be devised for effecting an efficient control 
over railway management in the way above intimated, that we’ learned a project of 
that nature would be submitted to our consideration by Mr. Oakley, the General 
Manager of the Great Northern,’on the part of the companies. a 

17. Mr. Oakley appeared before the Commission on the 4th August 1875, and stated 
in sufficient detail the means by which it was proposed to create a uniform system of 
traffic working throughout the kingdom: He stated that in the previous year the 
directorates of the principal English companies had come to the determination to 
appoint a committee to effect this object, and at a meeting of general ‘managers on 
the 3rd November (1874) a committee consisting of the superintendents of the ‘prin- 
cipal lines in the country had been selected to draw up rules and regulations for the 
guidance of officers and men of the railway service, which should be generally appli- 
cable to the working of all lines ; that each company would be furnished with a eopy of 
the preliminary code, and then were to discuss among its own officers how far those 
rules were applicable to its own system; that'ten’ of the large: companies were'parties 
to this arrangement, but none of the smaller companies, as these generally concurred 
in any resolution the great companies determined on. He thought that statutory 
powers to enforce the regulations upon all companies would be unnecessary. | 2 

The several details of management arranged by the committee Mr. Oakley stated 
came under the following heads ; 1st, general regulations ; 2nd, signals;..8rd, station. 
masters and porters; 4th, signalmen,: pointsmen, and gatesmen; 5th, guards ‘and 
breaksmen; 6th, engine-drivers and*firemen ; 7th, permanent-way men; platelayers, 
and. others; 8th, single line working; 9th, block telegraph system; and 10th, single- 
line working during obstruction. The information upon these several heads had when 
collected to be interchanged at the clearing-house. The committee ‘since its formation 
had met six times, and the conferences extended each time over three days, discussing 
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and arranging all matters of detail-under their several heads... It had yet.to. be con- 
sidered ‘Whether it should be left. for each company to provide for its own. special 
difficulties through its working book, or by an addition to! those. general rules which 
they proposed as a standard.” (83,455-465). ; 

18. .The case: may be.stated .thus: It appears by the last returns of, the Board of 
Trade that there are 91. working companies’ in England and Wales, 22 in Ireland,.and 
6 in Scotland, and that 10 of the principal English companies have by this committee 
drawn. outa set of rules which they propose should be adopted by all the other com- 
panies, but which it is admitted cannot be of universal application, and therefore could 
not be enforced by statutory powers. None of the lesser 109 companies were consulted 
m drawing up these regulations, nor, indeed, was there any necessity, as it was in- 
tended that each company should have. power to act independently, and. according to 
the recommendations of the committee or not, as it might think proper. Our. late 
President saw at once the absurdity of the scheme proposed by the committee as it 
stood, and to enable it fully to carry out a reform in the working arrangements of the 
companies, recommended in his draft report ‘ that the hands of this committee should 
be strengthened. by any statutory powers which the authorities of ‘the clearing house 
mieht find: it desirable to: obtain for that purpose.”’ 

But the companies themselves did not ask for the authority that would make the 
control of this committee effective. The members of the committee who have. been 
appointed are the subordinate officers:of the ten principal companies, and in the event 
of Parliament coming to the conclusion that some control over the companies. is 
necessary, it may be questionable if the 60 or 70 lesser English companies, the 22 Irish 
companies, and the five Scotch companies—the representative of one Scotch company 
is a member of the committee—would prefer putting themselves under the control. of 
a body in which they would be. entirely unrepresented to that of an authority duly 
constituted: by the Legislature. . 

19. It is further: to be observed that. the duties of this committee do not, extend 
beyond» endeavouring to have adopted uniformity in working arrangements; but. it 
must be obvious that unless it obtain statutory powers the refusal of other companies 
to acknowledge its authority would deprive it in a great measure of the necessary 
means to carry out the intended reform in management. ‘There is no reason to doubt 
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and energy of its honorary secretary, Mr. Oakley, in promoting its object, but even 
for the limited object in. view,' without: obtaining statutory powers, it would be impos- 
sible for the committee to exercise that control over the companies which would ‘be 
necessary to ensure success. Before the companies, however, who have appointed this 
committee can claim such powers from Parliament they should in my opinion be bound 
to prove (1) that the companies generally are willing to recognise this authority, and 
(2) that this committee has since its appointment effected such reforms in the working 
arrangements of :the companies as under the circumstances might be reasonably 
expected.) ivi: moo ond . | 
. 20. Assuming, however, for the present that it has done so, the duties of this com- 
mittee fall very far short of the requirements necessary for public safety, as they are 
limited to working the traffic, leaving all other causes of accidents specified in Captain 
Tyler’s reports unprovided for; such as the defective construction and maintenance of 
ent works and rolling stock, insufficient accommodation for the traffic, adoption 
of the block and interlocking systems, neglect of improved. mechanical appliances in 
working the traffic, excessive hours of labour, &c. 
in any case if the public safety is to be effectually provided for, some further means 
must be adopted than those comprised within the duties of this committee, and I shall 
hereafter direct attention to the effect that their management has had in promoting 
safety in railway: travelling. 


IV.—Exvension OF THE PowErs oF THE Boaryp oF TRADE. 


‘91. If Parliament should come to the conclusion that the Committee appointed by 
the railway companies is not competent to carry out all measures necessary for public 
safety, attention will be naturally directed to the Board of Trade with a view to 
consider whether an extension of its powers might not be the most efficient means 
for obtaining greater safety for railway travellers, and for the companies’ servants. 
“99. The Board of Trade, through their Inspecting Officers, have the power of dealing 
with all new lines intended for passenger traffic, of objecting to anything which they 
may consider inefficient as regards the permanent way and works as “ as the 
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insufficiency of the establishment for working the traffic. Before sanction. is given 
for the opening of a line, anything which may be required by the Inspecting Officers 
to be necessary and requisite for safety must be provided; but when that sanction is 
once given, the powers of the Board cease entirely. Works which the Inspecting 
Officer required to be completed before permission was given to open the line may 
subsequently be set aside, yet the Board of Trade is powerless for any remedy. Colonel 
Yolland has quoted some cases in illustration of this statement. ne 

93. It has been suggested in the course of our inquiry that the powers of the 
Inspecting Officers should be so extended as to enable them to require the companies 
to keep their several lines and rolling stock in good condition, and to have such changes 
made in regard to platforms, footboards, mechanical appliances, &c. as they might 
think necessary to promote the safety of the public and of railway servants; I think 
it desirable that they should be entrusted with such powers, but that the companies 
should have the right of appeal to some higher authority in such cases as they 
may consider the requisition unreasonable. 

94. Ata former period of our railway legislation the powers of the Board of Trade 
were greater, or perhaps I should rather say, their duties were more extended than they 
are at present. In 1844 an Act was passed constituting a committee under and within 
the Board of Trade, the chief duty of which was to report upon all new railway bills 
with reference to their composition and comparative advantages to the public, especially 
with reference to questions of extension, amalgamation, and competition. This com- 
mittee presented to Parliament an elaborate series of reports upon the merits of the 
railway schemes of 1845 which it was supposed would guide the Private Bill Com- 
mittee of the two Houses, but their decisions were violently assailed by the parties inte- 
rested, and the Parliamentary committees paid no attention to them. The consequence 
was, that in August of the same year the special railway board was abolished, and the 
practice of reporting on the actual or comparative merits of railway schemes was 
put an end to. No trust can be properly executed if its administrators do not possess 
the confidence of the public, and no doubt a very strong feeling exists in this country 
against investing any branch of the executive with large discretionary powers, especially 
in dealing with property created by private enterprise, and thereby interfering with 
those to whom its management is intrusted. 

25. Still it might he urged that the case now under consideration is not parallel 
to either of the cases mentioned ; and as the officers of the Board of Trade have now 
power to require that every structural arrangement they may deem necessary ° for 
public safety shall be carried out to their satisfaction before a line is opened, and 
as that power has been exercised for many years with great advantage to the public 
and without complaint from the companies, that it is only reasonable their powers: 
should be so extended as to enable them to enforce on the directors the maintenance 
of the line and its appurtenances in the same condition in all matters relating to safety 
as they were at its opening. But when we come to consider what would result from the 
practical working of such an extended authority without the companies having the pro- 
tection of a thoroughly competent appellant tribunal, a different conclusion must, I 
think, be come to. By such a power conferred on the officers of the Board of Trade, 
they would be enabled to compel a company to expend large sums of money on works 
which the directors and general manager might,deem quite unnecessary. They might 
force on a company the adoption of mechanical improvements, such as the block and 
interlocking systems, and other modern appliances, which those in authority, from the 
small amount of traffic on the line, and other cireumstances, would consider quite 
uncalled for. They could compel the enlargement of stations involving enormous 
expenditure, against which the directors in vain would enter a protest. They could 
require the reconstruction and replacement of rolling stock, on what they might 
consider improved principles, to an extent beyond what was requisite for safety, 
for it must be remembered that it is difficult to draw a line between what is necessary 
for safety, and what is desirable for proper accommodation, and if the officers of the 
Board of Trade were made responsible for having all railway works and rolling stock 
maintained in such condition, as they considered would afford perfect security to 
the public, without any regard to the cost, it is only reasonable to suppose that in 
a doubtful case, involving the liability to accident, and especially if it affected a 
wealthy company paying large dividends, the public and not the railway companies 
would have the benefit of that doubt. Let us even take such a case as the Hudders- 
field Station, the necessity for the enlargement of which is not disputed by the com- 
panies whose duty it is to carry it into effect; for the last ten years its dangerous 


condition has been continuously reported on by the Board of Trade, and up to the 
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present time nothing has been done; its maintenance in its present state being owing 
to the inadequacy of any remedy short of entire demolition and reconstruction involving, 
it is said, an expenditure of several hundred thousand pounds, which the joint com- 
panies decline to incur, But even in such a case of proved necessity as this, or in 
analogous cases, it would scarcely be contended that the Board of Trade should proprio 
motw order the work to be done. It would be carrying “taxation without repre- 
sentation” to an extent never before attempted in this country, and the Board of 
Trade would soon be relegated to its former position. 

26. It is likewise quite certain that any attempt to invest the Inspecting Officers 
of the Board of Trade with such powers as have been suggested would be met by an 
unanimous protest on the part of the companies, on grounds quite independent of the 
expenditure to which they would be rendered liable. The assumed superiority in pro- 
fessional knowledge and experience over their own chief officers, on the part of the 
officers of the Board of Trade, which such an investment of authority would imply, 
would, in my opinion, render such a protest perfectly justifiable. The general managers 
of our principal railway companies are men of great ability, who have generally passed 
through every subordinate grade in their profession, are. thoroughly versed in all its 
details, and are competent in every respect to perform the duties of their office. No 
doubt if entrusted with adequate powers they would take pride in devising and carrying 
out every improvement on their respective lines, which they would consider conducive 
to public safety; but, it must be remembered, they have not that power, they are 
subordinate to their respective boards, who, either from necessity, or in the pursuit of 
what is generally termed a narrow policy, are unable or unwilling to allow them the 
requisite means to effect such improvements. But whether it is really a narrow policy 
or a sound commercial policy that is adopted by the companies is yet to be considered. 
As regards the Inspecting Officers it is only right to add that they themselves are 
quite opposed to being invested with such authority as has been suggested. 

27. If even the project to give the Board of Trade statutory powers to enforce the 
proper maintenance of railways and rolling stock was in every way unobjectionable, 
there still would remain the accidents resulting from mismanagement in working the 
traffic, for the prevention of which no remedy would be provided. It has never been 
suggested, so far as I remember, by any witness, that the Board of Trade should 
exercise any control over the working or management of railways; this would really 
constitute what we have heard a good deal about, namely, divided management, re- 
specting the danger of which, I should suppose, there cannot be two opinions. It 
does not, however, necessarily follow that a certain degree of interference with the 
management by the Inspecting Officers of the Board of Trade, cannot be exercised 
with benefit to the public, without trenching on the authority and control of the 
officials of the companies; that is a matter to which I shall hereafter direct attention. 


V.—Tne RAILWAY AND CANAL Act oF 1854. 


28. This Act in connexion with the recommendation, subsequently carried out, of 
the Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and the House of Commons, which 
sat in 1872 to enquire into the amalgamation of railway companies, has, in my opinion, 
an important bearing on the subject of our enquiry as regards the recommendation of 
the Commission that there should be constituted an Appellate Tribunal to take cogni- 
zance of cases brought before it relating to the causes of accidents. It has been 


contended that there is no precedent upon the prevention of accidents for the appoint- 


ment of such a tribunal as here suggested, consequently that it would be beyond our 
province, to recommend its establishment. It is quite true that as regards the pre- 
vention of accidents, no such tribunal has been created, or even recommended, but we 
have, in the appointment of the Railway Commission in 1878, a sufficient precedent, 
should the circumstances we are considering, render it desirable that the precedent 
should be followed. The Law courts during the eighteen previous years, had failed in 
their endeavours to carry into effect the Act of 1854, but the special tribunal referred 
to, which superseded them, has completely succeeded in administering it. The pre- 
vention of accidents, will no doubt be admitted, is of as much importance to the 
public, as the settlement of disputes, regarding the regulation of traffic, and as in the 
latter case the Joint-Committee obtained their object, by the appointment of a special 
tribunal, it was surely open to us to consider, whether a similar measure could not 
effect the important object committed to us. The circumstances of the two cases 
present so much analogy, that I shall venture to go into some detail in order to show 
the applicability of the precedent presented to us. 
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> abuses existing in 1854, respecting: traffic arrangements, were comprised, 
aie ray heads, teh may be Bice tly indicated. by stating the following 
objects which the Act was intended to establish:—, ... “| | 

(1.) That every company should afford proper facilities for forwarding traffic... 

(2.) That no preference should be given,.as between the companies, in regard to 

each other. & iin S arlood oho : whe 

(3.) That no preference should be given, as between companies, in regard to towns 

and localities. ) dus ad gooe Jin baal 

(4.) That no preference should be given, as between. companies and individuals. 

For nearly 20 years after this Act was, passed, it proved practically, inoperative, 
owing to the want of a proper tribunal to enforce. its. provisions... The Court, of 
Common Pleas was named in the Act, as that.in which. cases were to be tried; but 
the difficulty and expense of taking a case before this court was such, as to deter any 
but wealthy traders, who had a great, interest at stake, from, contesting cases with 
powerful railway companies. Questions of undue preference, and. of proper facilities 
for forwarding traffic are often so technical,'so dependent on. special circumstances of 
railway management, and so closely connected with, questions. of , ‘‘ due, facilities,”’ 
that the Court of Common. Pleas, from a want of practical: knowledge on the subject, 
may be said to have altogether failed in affording relief to aggrieved parties. {, 

33. Its failure under these circumstances had, been anticipated by Lord Campbell, 
then Lord Chief Justice. On the third reading of the Bill in the House of Lords, he 
said: “‘ That was not a code which the judges could interpret ; it left, them altogether 
«« to exercise their discretion.on what they might deem to be reasonable... They were, 
“ besides, to form a just judgment on all matters of complaint relating to railway 
« management, that might come before them, and they were ‘to, lay. down a code of 
“ reculations, for the government of rival companies.. The judges, and himself among 
“ them, felt themselves incompetent, to decide on these matters. He had, spent a 
« oreat part of his life in studying the laws of his country ;.but.he confessed he was 
« wholly unacquainted with railway management; as well as the transit of goods by 
‘* boat; he knew not how to determine what was a reasonable fare, what was undue 
« delay, or within what time trucks and boats should be returned... They should have 
 @ lay tribunal for the decision of questions of the nature contemplated by the Bill, 
* and not one composed of judges.” The Government, however, unfortunately 
succeeded in persuading the Chief Justice of the Common, Pleas, to allow cases for 
adjudication under this Act, to be tried in his court; hence the Court of Common 
Pleas was specially named in the Act. The result, as. might have been anticipated 
from the remarks of Lord Campbell, proved,.as I have mentioned, a complete failure 

in affording relief to aggrieved suitors; and the judges, to get out of the difficulty in 
which they were placed, in nine cases out of ten. which were brought before them 
referred their settlement to an arbitrator. 

31. I shall only venture to give one extract from the evidence, subsequently given 
before the Joint-Committee of Lords and Commons, but it will, I hope, be sufficient 
to show the extent of the grievances complained of, and the necessity of a competent 
tribunal being constituted to take cognizance of such’ cases and other cognate cases 
with which the Court of Common Pleas had then to deal.. The evidence I am. about 
to quote comes under the first head: “That every company~should afford . proper 
facilities for forwarding traffic.” It was a complaint of the North British Company, 
against the Caledonian Company; the case had been before the Court of Common 
Pleas, and was, according to custom, referred to an “arbitrator.” It may be briefly 
stated thus :— in fi 

The North British Company was carrying on a competition with the Caledonian 
Company, for the traffic between England and Scotland, part of: which passed over a 
portion of the Caledonian line, for which facilities and running powers had. been 
granted to the former company. The manner in which the Caledonian Company 
managed. to baffle the efforts of the North British to exercise these powers ‘was thus 
graphically described by the general manager of the North British Company : 

“We had to appeal to the arbitrator five times, and the arbitration extended over two ‘years. 
The arbitrator found that the Caledonian Company had, as regarded the’ passenger traffic, obstructed 
us in this way: the Caledonian Company refused to make arrangements necessary to the establish- 
ment of running ‘through’ trains between the North British system .and the Scottish Central and 
Scottish North-castern lines. They ran their trains,in front of the North British, and fixed the 
time for starting their own trains from the same places and the same hour with the North British 
trains. They detained North British trains on the ground of testing the carriage wheels and other 
unreasonable pretexts, in order to give precedence to their own competing trains. They refused 
to recognise North British tickets, and -forced passengers to leave carriages going by the North 
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British route, into carriages going by their own route. When North British trains arrived at Perth 
with passengers for the Dundee Railway. or the line leading to Aberdeen’ and the North, the 
corresponding trains from’ Dundee and Aberdeen were started from Perth, without the North 
British passengers, although the North British trains had reached, or were within the precincts of 
the station. They refused the statutory accommodation for North British clerks and agents at the 
stations,on the said railway; They refused to recognise the North British Company’s right to issue 
season, or contract tickets to the passengers. They raised ficticious claims at their stations on 
North British passengers for excess fares. In winter they would not allow foot-pans to North 
British passengers, while they provided them for their own. They declined to carry on through 
carriagt , belonging to the North British from Perth northwards. As regards the goods traffic, 
the ebiteatbe found that the Caledonian Company opened the North British Company’s letters and 
invoices at ‘stations, and made use of the! information thus acquired, to secure delivery by their 
own carting agents, and to canvass the consignees for the return traffic. * * * * > * * They 
took the addresses from the. waggons loaded with thé North British traffic, and re-addressed the 
traffic,so that. it might’ go by the routes mest profitable to themselves, * * * * These are all 
findings of the Standing Arbitrator, and the result of all had been that we were unable to compete 
for the conveyance of traffic on equal terms with the Caledonian line.”—(Eyidence before the 
Joint-Committee, page 471.) 


Vi.—Tan Report or tun Jomt-Commirrer or Lorps anp Commons. 


- 32. The Joint-Committee of Lords and Commons went largely into a consideration 
of the grievances complained of in the administration of the Act of 1854, and examined 
a number of witnesses on the several heads I have specified; all of whom complained 
of the want of a tribunal, properly qualified to adjudicate on their respective cases. 
33. The evidence given before the Commission of 1865 and of the Joint-Committee 
clearly proved that the mercantile community were equally aggrieved as the railway 
companies, and Mr. Farrer, secretary to the Board of Trade, clearly pointed out in 
his evidence before the Joint-Committee the remedy that subsequently was adopted, 
namely, ‘constituting a tribunal partly judicial, partly administrative, but not having 
** the power to take the initiative so as to enforce its decisions on the companies” 
(7511). It is not to be supposed, however, that this result was obtained, without very 
strong opposition on the part of some members of the Joint-Committee. Opinions 
may be strongly expressed in the form of a question, and queries such as the following, 
we find pretty plentifully scattered through the Minutes of Evidence: “ Would the 
* yailway public tolerate a body.who were to have that large discretion, and also 
* that had the power of imposing a penalty for disobeying their injunctions ?” 
* Would it not be going against the whole principle of our laws to impose a penalty 
* of that sort?” “When it came to work, would it not be found utterly imprac- 
* ticable?” (7772-3 and 7791.) It has been found, however, in the sequel that the 
railway public has tolerated this body; it has been recognised by a special Act of 
Parliament, and its work is found perfectly practicable. 

34. The Joint-Committee, at the close of their inquiry, passed, iter alia, the 
following resolutions :— . 

(1.) “The most urgent question now pressing for solution is whether, under the 
present state of things, the interest of the public is adequately provided for and 

rotected, and if not, whether any or what improvement can be made in railway 
legislation, consistently with the fair rights of the companies, which would protect 
the public against certain eyils incident to the present system.” 

(2) “The self-interest of the companies alone will not effect this object, since their 
interest is only to a limited extent the interest of the public, and it becomes therefore 
necessary to consider what can be done in the way of statutory obligations.” 

«To perform the various duties referred to in this Report, a Special body should 
be constituted, entitled the Railway and Canal Commission, which should consist of 
not less than three members, of whom one should be an eminent lawyer, and one 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the details of railway management.” 

* The Joint-Commiteece in their report say, “It is to be observed that the railway 
* representatives, whilst many of them are anxious for a special tribunal to ‘settle 
« differences between different railways, almost all of them deprecate any similar 
* tribunal to settle differences between the railways and the public. In fact, they 
assert that the public can have no: grievances against the railways against which 
* they, will not be sufficiently guarded by some other railway company, or by ordinary 
* proceeding at law’ *.* *...“‘ When itis a question whether fair treatment under 
* the Traffic Act is accorded. to rival towns or traders, or whether undue obstructions 
* are placed in the way of any particular traflic, such questions could be better and 
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“ more cheaply investigated by a special tribunal acquainted with the subject than 
«© by a court of law” (p. 48). ; riba 

35. The declaration expressed in the second resolution, statutory obligations combined 
with a special tribunal to enforce them, strikes at the root of railway mismanagement ; 
the Joint-Committee saw the evil, and by their subsequent proceedings efficiently dealt 
with it. They recommended that the new tribunal should, be invested with the 
following powers: (1) to see that rates and fares were duly publishéd; (2) to see that 
a new classification of rates approved by it and altered as might be required by 
circumstances, should be duly adopted by the companies; (3) to require the companies 
to answer any charge of undue preference; (4) to investigate complaints between 
companies and traders, towns, or districts ; (5) to require that proper facilities be 
given for the interchange and forwarding of goods and passenger traflic; (6) to have 
the control of tolls on canals in the hands of railway companies; (7) to enforce any 
legal obligations for securing the proper maintehance and navigation of canals; (8) to 
settle questions arising between local authorities and the companies concerning new 
branch lines; (9) to undertake the settlement of all disputes between railway and 
canal companies which previously had been settled by arbitration; (10) to settle 
questions between the companies and the War Office or the Post Office. Such were 
the important functions ultimately confided to this Body by. Parliament. 

36. “One thing, at any rate, is obvious,” say the Joint-Committee, “that it is 
« difficult to provide fixed or self-acting rules, which will, through the medium of self- 
“ interest or of the ordinary action of the law, do what is necessary to protect the 
« »nublic.’ The same principle is in my opinion equally applicable to the prevention 
of accidents. If it was at that time desirable in the public interest to obtain proper 
facilities for forwarding traffic, it is certainly not less desirable now to establish some 
system by which the means, that have been so frequently pointed out by Captain 
Tyler and his brother officers to reduce the number of preventable accidents may be 
adopted, and enforced in the same manner as that recommended by.the Joint-Committee 
and subsequently adopted by the Legislature. 

37. The bill, however, was strongly opposed in passing through Parliament; it was 
contended that by it ‘ (1) power would be given not only to administer the law, but to 
“ lay down a code of regulations, and, in fact, to say what the law was; (2) if the Court 
“ of Common Pleas proved unequal to the task of deciding cases, how could it be 
“ expected that the proposed tribunal would satisfactorily perform it ? (8) the proposed 
“ tribunal was unnecessary, differences between companies could be settled by arbitration; 
« (4) the only duties of companies, subject to the conditions imposed upon them by 
“ law with regard to the public, was to earn the highest dividend they could for 
“ their shareholders, but this tribunal might sacrifice the interests of the companies to 
those of the public; (5) no board of directors would be able to perform their duty 
“if their action was to be overborne by this tribunal; (6) the effect of such inter- 
« ference might be to transfer a certain amount of traffic from one company to that of 
* another; (7) it might lessen the dividends of both companies, while ;operating to 
“ the advantage of the public; (8) the tribunal would shrink from the operations it 
“ would be called on to perform; (9) when the interests of the companies and the 
“‘ public were the same they wanted no tribunal, and when there was a wide diver- 
*“ gence between them, the tribunal would not venture to interfere, because the .outery 
** of those affected would be so great that the powers of the Commission would soon 
** come to an end ” (Hansard, vol. 214-1042). 

Notwithstanding these evil predictions, not one, of which has been fulfilled, the 
Railway Court of Appeal has been a most successful tribunal in carrying out the 
objects for which it was instituted. The objections that would be made to constitute 
such a tribunal as regards the causes of accidents would probably be of the same 
kind as those made to the constitution of the Railway Commission ; but the futility 
of such objections have been sufficiently answered by the result; this tribunal has 
exercised its functions for three years with equal benefit to the companies as to the 
public, and so far as lam aware, without a single complaint being made by either 


party. 


VII.—Tur INTEREST OF THE COMPANIES AS REGARDS SAFETY IN THE MANAGEMENT 
OF THEIR TRAFFIC. 


38. The Committee of 1857 was the first that directed attention to this subject; 
they say in their Report “ that the principle of self-interest.in its influence on raihoay 
“ companies must be relied on as the best safeguard against accidents.” 
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The Royal Commission of 1865 reported that “ The liability of the companies to pay 


4 “ @ serious amount in compensation in mdividual cases is a strong inducement to 


“ railway directors to work the line carefully. Parliament has relied on the safe work- 
“ ing of railways upon the efficiency of the Common Law and of Lord Campbell’s Act, 
“‘ which give persons injured and near relatives of persons killed. We consider that 
* this course has been more conducive to the protection of the public than if the 
“ Board of Trade had been empowered to interfere in the detailed arrangements for 
«© working the traffic.’ After stating ‘that the total compensation for personal 
* injury in 1865 was less than one per cent. on the gross receipts of the companies, 
“ according to the opinion of Parliamentary Committees and the Commission of 
* 1865,” the Commission recommend, (1) “ that companies should be absolutely 
* responsible for all injuries arising in the conveyance of passengers, except those 
* due to their own negligence.” The exact point of this recommendation, so em- 
phatically expressed, is at first sight not very clear, and in any case it would seem 
somewhat superfluous; the companies being then as they are now liable to such 
responsibility. But this led up to a recommendation of the Commission which, if it 
had been adopted, would have practically repealed, so far as the companies were 
‘eoncerned, Lord Campbell’s Act. In order, they say, that “‘the grievances of which 
“ the companies complain should be diminished,” they recommend (2) “ that the 
“« liability of the companies be limited within a maximum amount of compensation 
* for each class of fares.” 


39. The Committee of 1870 concurred in opinion with the Commission of 1865 as 
regards the compensation paid by the companies, considering it excessive, and reported 
in favour of limited liability. 

The Committee of the House of Lords of 1873 considered that “the companies 
* have a direct pecuniary interest in keeping their lines safe.” 

It would thus appear that the several Parliamentary Committees and the Com- 
mission were unanimous in opinion that the public had sufficient protection afforded 
them by means of the compensation the companies were liable to pay in case of 
accidents. Capt. Tyler, in his Annual Report for 1870, says: ‘It would be for the 
** interest of the companies themselves to make such improvements, as they would 
* thereby save the money now paid for compensation and damage” (p. 63); and Mr. 
Farrer made a similar statement in giving his evidence (32,360.) The companies 
likewise point to the heavy losses they incur when an accident takes place as the 
most effectual security that can be given for the safe management of their traffic. 
It would thus appear from the concurrent reports of the Committees and the Com- 
mission that the interests of the companies and those of the public as regards the 
adoption of all necessary means of safety identical, not only so but the Commission 
of 1865 and the Committee of 1873 considered the compensation for accidents excessive, 
and recommend that a limited sum should he paid according to class. 

40, It is very remarkable, however, that neither the Committees or the Commission 
considered it necessary to take any evidence as to the reality of this ‘chief protection ” 
on which they so confidently relied. But before the conclusion can be adopted at 
which they arrived, it will be necessary to examine the documentary evidence we have 
bearing on the subject. 


It has so happened, however, that this protection, if it be such, has hitherto been 
relied on as affording sufficient protection against the recurrence of railway accidents, 
and all these extended inquiries that have taken place during the last twenty-five 
years by Parliamentary Committees and by a Royal Commission as to the best means 
that should be adopted for their prevention, has only resulted in the passing of one 
abortive clause in an Act of Parliament—that relating to communication being 
established between the passengers and guards of a train. 


41, This barren legislation on such a very important subject appears to me to result 
mainly from one cause, and that is, the strong opinion expressed by the Committees 
and the Commission of 1865, and that appears to be universaliy held—that it would 
be to the interest of the companies themselves to adopt every available means for the 
prevention of accidents, and that although they are slow to believe that such is the 
case, the heavy damages they are called on to pay will gradually force the conviction 
on them that their interests are in this respect identical with those of the public. 
But the question is this: Does the sum paid in compensation by the companies exceed 
the expenditure that would necessarily be incurred for the avoidance of preventable 
accidents ? On this the whole case turns, and I shall consider it from two points of 
view: (1) the effect of accidents on the market value of shares; and (2) an 
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approximate estimate of the cost that would be incurred by adopting the necessary 
means for the prevention of accidents compared with the sum paid by the companies 
for compensation in consequence of these occurrences. We know as a matter of fact 
that proper precautions are not taken, and we shall then be able to form an opinion 
how far the liability to compensate for injuries acts as a deterrent influence. =. 

42. (1.) The Stock Exchange is generally held to be one of the most sensitive of 
public bodies as regards its appreciation of any occurrence affecting the value of stock 
which is constantly changing hands in the market. The day previous to the occur- 
rence of the Shipton accident the shares of the Great Western Company stood at 
1113/., and a week after they had only fallen to 110/. In consequence of the Thorpe 
accident there was a fall of 3/. in the Great Eastern shares, but within a few weeks 
of the accident they exceeded their previous quotation. These were exceptional cases ; 
the accidents were of appalling magnitude, and occasioned greater loss of life than any 
others that ever took place in this country, but even in these we see how slightly they 
affected the market value of the shares of the two companies. How did the report of 
the Radstock catastrophe affect the Midland and the London and South-western shares 
when it became known that two trains collided, resulting in the instantaneous death 


of 13 persons and a number of others grievously injured ? The accident took place | 


on the 7th of August, and it will be seen on reference to the share list before and 
after the accident that the result had not the slightest effect on the market value of 


either property. I remember, after the protracted trial in the test action brought 


against the London and North-western Company to decide their liability in the Wigan 
case, when, by the verdict of the jury, they were made liable for very heavy damages, 
it was noted in the City articles of the newspapers the following day that the shares of 
the company were “ heavy,’’—they fell from 1483 to 148 ; their “ heaviness” was not 
very serious, and they recovered their buoyancy a day or two after. With some few 
exceptions it will be found that accidents, however serious, have either no effect or it 
is very slight on the market value of the shares. PGT ff 
43. We could not have a more striking illustration of the little effect that aecidents 
have on the financial position of companies than by a comparison between the 
amount of compensation paid severally in the years 1874 and 1875. In 1874 there 
were 86 cases, and in 1875 only 17 cases, in which the companies were obliged to make 
compensation to the representatives of the passengers killed; but the excess of pay- 
ment in the former case over the latter did not amount to a quarter per cent. on the 
gross receipts of the companies for the year. No doubt the companies regret on 


financial, independent of any other, reasons the occurrence of an accident, and so do 


insurance companies when they have received but a few pounds and have to pay 
hundreds or thousands, as the case may be. It transpired that among the passengers 
killed in the Shipton accident there were a few who had insured in the Accidetit 
Assurance Company; the representatives of the unfortunate passengers recovered 
several hundred pounds from the company in exchange for the few pence that had 
been paid for the insurance tickets. The directors of that company, no doubt, deeply 
regretted the event by which they lost so much money, but it would not prevent them 
the next day incurring the samerisk for the same consideration ; they lost in the single 
event, but in the long run it pays. Acting on the same principle, but under very 
different circumstances, there are too many companies willing to incur what they 
consider—and it may in reality be so—the remote chance of an accident taking place, 
as the saving they effect in expenditure by not maintaining the permanent works and 
rolling stock in good condition, neglecting the use;of proper mechanical appliances, 
overworking and underpaying their servants, employing boys at low wages instead of 
men at regular wages—in a word, by not adopting the most efficient means for 
maintaining their lines in good condition and managing their traffic in a proper 
manner—the gain far exceeds the loss incurred by an occasional accident. Com- 
panies are, therefore, under the constant temptation to work their traffic badly, and so 
run the risk of accidents; they calculate on haying to pay a certain sum in com- 


pensation each year similar to the Passengers Assurance Company, and the saving they 


effect thereby is the premium they recéive for the risk incurred. If such was not the 
case, would not self-interest be a sufficient inducement for the companies to maintain 
their establishments in the highest state of efficiency? and what object is gained by 
the endeavour constantly made to induce the companies to believe that it is their 
interest to maintain their lines and rolling stock in the best working order? Can it 
be supposed that the able and experienced men who manage our railways require 
advice from any quarter regarding their interests, or are likely to: be. influenced by 
such advice from those whose interests lie in an opposite direction? oe 


——————— 
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44. (2.) It is only by a calculation of the heavy expense that in many cases the 
companies would incur by the adoption of those means for the prevention of accidents 
so often pressed on their attention by Captain Tyler and his brother officers, that we 
can fully understand not only the causes why the companies in the past. have not 
availed themselves of those means, but also the hopelessness that in the future they 
will alter their. present course. In order to make this matter clear, it is necessary 
to look into the expenditure of the companies as returned by them to the Board of 
Trade ; it is given under twelve heads, but as it is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to go into such detail, I have reduced it to six, and an average on the several classes 


of expenditure for a series of years may be stated thus :— 


-+ (1.) Locomotive power - - - : : - 80 per cent. 
_ (2.) Traffic expenses - - - - : wert (Qasr Vf 
_ (8.) Maintenance of way and works, &e. - “ u JIB TA 
(4.) Miscellaneous charges, general, legal, and Parliamentary ; 
| yates, and taxes, &c. - - a =f ail LAreie , 
(5.) Repairs and renewals of carriages and waggons, &c. - xild OFahag, 
~ (6.) Compensation for personal injuries, &c. - - be isi 
100, 


From these statistics it will easily be gathered how far the companies “have a 
direct pecuniary “ interest in keeping their lines safe.” The amount paid in compen- 
sation for accidents exceeds but very little a half per cent. on their gross receipts; to 
this, of course, must be added something for injury to the lines and rolling stock, but 

we have no data'to calculate the amount. 

45. The companies moreover assert that in nine cases out of ten preventable acci- 
dents are caused by the negligence or mistakes of their servants, against which it is 
impossible for them to provide; this,’no doubt, is a great exaggeration, as we shall 
find hereafter, but if this be the case, as put by the companies, the saving they 
would effect. by the use of every available means for the prevention of accidents would 
be reduced to such a per-centage on their receipts as not to be worth calculating ; 
it would scarcely amount to a shilling in a hundred pounds. It cannot, I think, be 
supposed that the saving of such a sum can have great deterrent effect in inducing 
the companies to render their lines safe. It is no doubt more, but such would be the 
payment on the companies data. It has been cause of surprise to many persons to 
notice the little effect that accidents have on the market value of railway stock. 
The foregoing explanation will, I hope, be considered satisfactory. 

Tt is only, however, when the extra expenditure is taken into consideration that 
would necessarily be incurred by the adoption of the means recommended by Captain 
Tyler and his brother officers for the avoidance of accidents by those companies 
whose neglect has been the cause of so many accidents that some idea can be formed 
of the extent to which the saving of the payment for accidents would meet the 
‘increased expenditure; the sum required might very possibly be ten times the amount 
of that now paid for compensation. 

AG. It appears then, if my views be correct, that, so far from it being the interest of 
the companies to afford the necessary protection to the public, their respective in- 
terests are in that respect quite opposed to each other. It is the interest of the latter 
to travel safely and that the companies’ servants ‘should do their work free from 


Comparative 
expense of 
damages paid 
for compen- 
sation and 
the cost of 
prevention, 


unnecessary danger, but it is the interest of the former to neglect providing many of © 


the necessary means of safety either for the public or their own servants; what 
reasonable hope can, therefore, exist that the companies of their own free will, 
knowing the diminution of profit [that would result, alter their present course of 


policy ? “The self-interest of the companies alone will not effect this object,” said’ 


the Joint-Committee in reference to the mercantile grievances with which they had 
to deal, and they dealt with them effectually. Parliament may possibly come to the 
conclusion that compensation for accidents affords no protection to the public in 
the proper sense of the term; it is therefore desirable to denote the several causes of 
accidents and the means recommended for the avoidance of such as are in their nature 
preventable, as the self-interest of the companies will not ‘only not effect the object 
that we have in view, but rather lead the companies to oppose it, we should, I 
think, endeavour to find the means by which the interests of the public as regards 
safety should be secured ‘with the least inconvenience and cost to companies, con- 
sistent with the attainment of that object. 
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VIII.--AMENDMENT OF THE LAW RELATING TO COMPENSATION FoR AccIDENTS. 


47, One of the most important matters connected with our inquiry relates to the 


present state of the law as regards compensation for accidents; it is one in which 


er a Si 
' 
at 


a 


the companies, the public, and the railway servants are equally interested, and I ~ 


propose to consider the present state of the law under two heads; (1) as regards 
passengers ; (2) as regards companies’ servants. 

48, Taking the companies’ return of accidents for 1875—there will be a different 
return for 1876—we learn that 17 passengers were killed and 1,212 injured, “from 
“ causes beyond their own control.” In such cases as are occasioned by the fault of 
the companies or their servants compensation 1s made by the companies, and conse- 
quently no change in the law is necessary. The change recommended by the Com- 
mission of 1865, by which the damages would be assessed according to class and not 
by the injury sustained, is, in my opinion, much to be deprecated. 

The case, however, is different, and properly so, as regards those accidents which 
occur solely through the misconduct or negligence of the sufferers themselves : they or 
their representatives can have no just claim to compensation, and consequently none 
is paid. But the class to which I wish to direct special attention is that in which 
the companies contribute largely to the causes of accidents, but escape the payment 
of the slightest compensation if their occurrence is due to any want of proper caution 
on the part of the sufferers. According to the returns of the companies the number 
of ‘* Passengers killed from their own misconduct or want of caution’ was 116, and of 
injured 594; but of those two classes no distinction is made between those who suffered 
solely from their own misconduct, and those who might have been saved from death 
or injury had it not been for eross neglect on the part of the companies as pointed out 
by Captain Tyler. In his Report for 1875, which I have quoted, after stating the 
number of passengers killed and injured from causes beyond their own control, he 
says: ‘ Besides these, 116 passengers were killed and 594.-injured, as reported b 
“ the companies, from their own misconduct or want of caution. Of these latter, 
* 65, or more than one half, were killed, and 421, or more than two-thirds, were mjured 
“‘ by falling between carriages and platforms, or in getting in or alighting from trains ” 

p. 58). 

a 49, ue if companies through negligence or parsimony contribute to accidents, why 
should they not contribute to compensation for them according to the degree of culpa- 
bility in each case. It is unnecessary to do more than refer to Captain T'yler’s reports 
in reference to footboards. Why should the companies be free from all liability what- 
ever in accidents caused by falling between carriages and platforms, when, by the 
adoption of proper means on the part of the companies, they could be altogether 
avoided ? It has been said that, by the companies making such changes, encourage- 
ment would be given to passengers to break the law; but it might as well be said that 
by not putting a pressure on the directors to make the necessary change, encourage- 
ment is given to them to commit manslaughter; but there would in reality be no 
grounds for either charge: passengers commit a momentary indiscretion without 
thinking of the law, and the punishment is death or mutilation. Directors expect that 
passengers will take proper care of themselves and avoid incurring unnecessary danger, 
but if this danger can be avoided by the appliances that have been pointed out, it is 
certainly the duty of the directors to avail themselves of them. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that in those cases in which the companies contribute to the causes of accidents 
they should also contribute in a proportionate degree to a fair compensation for the 
injuries resulting therefrom. If the recommendation of this Commission as regards 
continuous footboards be carried out, a great saving of life and from mutilation will be 
effected. 

50. According to the returns of the Companies as regards their servants for 1875, 
there were “39 killed and 514 injured from causes beyond their own control,” and 
726 killed and 3,104 injured “ from their own misconduct or want of caution ;’? but 
in these cases, amounting in all to 4,383, the servants or their families have no claim 
tocompensation from the Companies, whatever may have been the cause of the acci- 
dents. Railway servants complain much of their liability to accidents from causes 
over which they have no control, and which they assert are caused through the neglect 
of the Companies. 

51. The law, as I understand it, relating to compensation for servants is this: That 
a master is responsible to his servants for any accident that may occur through his 
fault in a work which he personally superintends and directs the operations; but if 
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an accident occurs through the fault of a “fellow-servant,” he is not responsible. 
The railway companies are not in any way responsible for the safety of their servants, 
inasmuch as all the officers of the companies, from the general manager downwards, 
are “ fellow-servants ” of those engaged in the humblest capacity; but their relations 
are virtually those of employer and employed. In consequence of this irresponsibility 
a great number of companies will not incur the necessary expenditure in providing the 
means of safety for their servants, as pointed out by the inspecting officers of the 
Board of Trade. There arein the railway service a number of officers of various grades 
who each, to those servants under them, represent the employer, and exercise, so far as 
such servants are concerned, the authority which an employer has over those employed. 
As the servants are bound to obey the instructions of those who represent their em- 
ployers, and who would be responsible if those instructions came from them direct, it 
is, in my opinion, only just that the companies should be made responsible for the 
accidents to their servants which do not occur through the fault of the servants them- 
selves, but are owing to those who are set in authority over them and whose orders 
they are bound to obey. 

52. We have seen by the returns for 1875 that 39 servants were killed and 514 
injured in the discharge of their duty, without any fault being attributed to them by 
the companies ; but even in those cases the families of the killed, or those injured, 
are not entitled to one shilling compensation. Further returns, by which it appears 
that the appalling number of 726 were killed and 3,104 injured, which the company 
attribute solely to the misconduct or imprudence of the servants themselves ; but 
how many of these accidents were caused by neglect of adopting the proper means for 
their protection we have no knowledge. 

53. There is another point of view from which we may consider this subject—that 
of the public interest apart from those of the railway servant. The interests of the 
companies, no doubt, are to a limited extent identical with those of the public: it 
would not be to their interest to neglect the means of safety to such an extent as that 
the amount paid for compensation would exceed the sum necessary for the safe 
management of their traffic; but, on the other hand, it is obviously their interest to 
avoid the heavy expense they would incur in making such changes conducive to 
safety in their management as have been recommended, where the cost of such 
changes would exceed the sum paid for compensation. The nearer the interests of 
the Companies can be approximated to those of the public, the management of the 
Companies will be proportionately better; and their liability to compensation, as 
regards their servants, must naturally have a tendency towards the attainment of 
that object. It may, no doubt, be said that compensation to servants, including 
that of compensation to passengers in such cases as I have suggested, would fall 
very far short of the sum that would be required to effect the improvements recom- 
mended by the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade. That, no doubt, is the case ; 
but still it would be a step in the right direction, and would to some extent lessen 
the divergence of interests now existing between the Companies and the public. 

54. It certainly would be a most lamentable result of our protracted inquiry that 
no direct remedy could be suggested to reduce the number of accidents to railway 
servants which has caused such dismay and indignation throughout the country. 
Who can say, as regards them how many accidents were due to the want of proper 
accommodation for working the traffic; for the non-enforcement of rules for the 
personal protection of the men when their observance interfered with the interests of 
the companies; for the want of proper mechanical appliances conducive to safety ; 
insufficient number of servants employed; the employment of lads or inefficient men 
in responsible situations; and the working of men far too great a number of hours ? 
All these causes of accidents to the men have been stated by Captain Tyler, and his 
statements have been amply confirmed by the evidence taken in the course of our 
inquiry. The universal feeling of railway servants as expressed in a memorial signed 
by 20,000 of their number, and addressed to this Commission, is that the law should 
_ be amended and compensation made by the Companies in cases of accidents. 

In reference to accidents happening to railway jservants in 1875, Captain Tyler 
says: “The total number of 788 killed and 2,815 injured of employés alone is in 
*« itself a startling and melancholy result of a year’s working, but the much greater 
** proportion of certain classes of railway servants demands the most serious attention. 
* It will be right not only to dwell upon it for one year, but to scrutinise annually 
_ * and with increasing care and accuracy the causes of so many casualties, not for the 
_* sake of producing excitement on the subject, nor for the sake of censure, but in 
** order to consider calmly the means by which so much destruction to life and limb 
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« may be lessened, and to determine deliberately upon the improvements in construction — 
“< or in working, in appliances or in system, im training or in discipline, which may — 
“ with that view be advantageously adopted.” q 


IX.—Errect oF RECOMMENDATIONS OF PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES ON THE a 
CoMPANIES. 


55. We have seen, by the Reports of the Committees, and of the Commission of 1865, 
that some of their principal objections to direct interference with the management of — 
the companies rested on these assumed grounds : : iq 

Ist. That the interests of the companies and those of the public as regards the — 
use of the necessary means of safety were identical, and therefore that compulsory 
measures were unnecessary. 

2nd. That to compel the companies to adopt improvements in working their traffic 
which they were unwilling to make use of would have the effect of preventing their 
adoption of mechanical improvements which might hereafter be invented. 

3rd. That the companies, as a general rule, made use of all necessary means of 
safety as regards the maintenance of their respective lines, appurtenances, rolling 
stock, mechanical improvements, and treatment and qualification of their servants ; 
that accidents of late years have greatly decreased in number, and, for the reason first 
stated, it is only reasonable to expect that many means will in future be adopted for 
the prevention of accidents. 

Our experience, however, unhappily, does not confirm these optimist conclusions. 
If the statement of the House of Lords Committee of 1873 be correct, that ‘the 
“ companies have a direct pecuniary interest in keeping their lines safe,” it is much 
to be regretted that the companies do not view their interests in the same light as 
that of the Committees. | 

56. Let us then first take break-power. One of the most important subjects con- 


from want of nected with railway management, and to which we devoted much more time and 


attention than to any other, related to break-power, the inefficiency of which was the 
most fruitful cause of accidents in the long catalogue of railway disasters. Colonel 
Hutchinson said, in giving evidence, “ I fownd that out of 85 cases I investigated 
“ last year (1873), 35 cases would either have been mitigated or prevented by con- 
* tinuous breaks in the hands of the drivers” (1296). Now this subject had been 
investigated by the Committee ‘of 1850, and it would be impossible to express a 
stronger opinion on the subject than was given by that and by other Committees which 
subsequently investigated the causes of accidents; but the recommendations of those 
Committees have not been attended to bythe companies. It is evident from the above 
extract from Colonel Hutchinson’s evidence that no branch of railway management 
is more in need, if indeed any so much, of legislative interference as that relating 
to break-power. At Newark the breaks of Westinghouse, Steel-McInnes, Clark and 
Webb, Smith, and several others were tried in order to test their several merits, which 
no doubt differed very much, but as compared with the old hand-breaks generally used 
by the companies, they brought the trains to a stand in less than half the distance. 
There were automatic breaks which can be instantly applied over the whole train, 
from the slightest touch to the full power; they can be applied from engine, guards’ 
van, post office, and passenger carriage, and in the event of a carriage coupling being 
fractured and a portion of the train breaking away, or going off the line; the breaks 
instantly go on and stop both portions of the train. We had several of those breaks 
of more or less efficiency on trial at Newark, some of which are in general use in other 
countries, but only in partial use with us; in my opinion the use of such breaks should 
be made compulsory on all passenger trains, and that an addition to that effect 
should be annexed to the recommendation of the Commission, that the break-power 
should be sufficient to bring trains to a stand within 500 yards. ‘The break that 
brings to a stand both portions of a train in case of its being divided by an accident is 
certainly the only kind thoroughly effective. Some interesting experiments have since 
been made. See Appendix (B.) . 

57. One of the greatest railway catastrophes which ever took place in this country 
—that at Shipton, two years since—in which 34 passengers were killed, and 65 pas- 
sengers and 4 servants of the company were injured, Captain Tyler attributes in a 
great measure to the want of sufficient break-power. He says:—* If the train had 
“ been fitted with continuous breaks throughout its whole length there was no reason’ — 
“ why it should not have been brought to rest without any casualty.” (Report for 
1874, Class B.) ‘te ne is 
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‘ 58. On single lines greater precautions against accidents do not appear to have been 
taken in the collision which took place on the Great Eastern near the Thirsk station 


two years since, in which 25 persons were killed and 75 more or less injured, was 


caused by gross systematic mismanagement ; the Commission’ have recommended that 
power should be given to the Board of Trade to enforce on all single lines the tele- 
graph and staff system ; if this recommendation be adopted and enforced by heavy 
penalties, it may be hoped that similar catastrophes will never again occur. 

59. There is also a large number of appliances and means for the prevention of 
other causes of accidents against the use of which the objection cannot be urged by 
the companies that they are incomplete for their intended purposes, and that delay 
in their application is therefore justifiable. We have only to refer to a few of the 
statements in Captain Tyler’s Report, which, so far as I know, have never been called 
in question. In his Report for 1872, he says, in reference to the great companies :— 
« Itis mainly because sufficient attention has not been paid in past years to the 
* various means of ‘safety that the great railway companies of England appear so 
« wnfavourably at the head of the accident list” (p. 4). “ The 238 train-accidents 
* which occurred this year were all of a more or less preventable character. The 
“ means of prevention are well known, and have sufficiently often been urged, as well 
** in individual as in general reports, and it would only be reiteration to allude to them 
“ acain further here.” Now this was just the charge against the companics in the 
quotation I made from the Report of the Commission of 1865, and we find that five 
years subsequent to that Report being made no change for the better had taken place. 
In reference to the defects in rolling stock, Captain Tyler says:—‘‘ These accidents 
“* were all of a preventable character under proper conditions of construction, exami- 


« nation, and repair; and the tire accidents, which of all accidents are the most in- 


“ excusable, might have been avoided simply by the adoption of well-known methods 
* of fastening tires to wheels, which would prevent them flying off the wheels in the 
< event of fracture’ (p.7). Referring again to the same subject in 1873, Captain 
Tyler says:—‘‘I have frequently and during many years had occasion to point out, 
* almost absolutely to prevent danger to the passengers and the servants of railway 
“ companies from the manner in which tires were fastened to the wheels, instead 
** of the proper method which I have so often pointed out.” The Commission, 
as I think, unfortunately do not recommend any provision being made against acci- 
dents recurring from this cause. 

60. No one can be more emphatic than Captain Tyler in the repeated warnings 
and remonstrances which he has from year to year addressed to the companies, 
pointing out the lamentable results from neglecting to use the necessary appliances 
for safety, as well as the improper treatment of and want of proper discipline being 
maintained among the company’s servants, thus fully confirming the Report of the 
Commission of 1865, that the principal causes of accidents are due to a “neglect of 
“‘ using appliances for safety which are in existence, and a lax enforcement of good 
“ yeoulations.”’ It is only necessary to read the extracts I have given in the Ap- 
pendix from Captain Tyler’s reports to be satisfied of the truth of this statement. 


X.— Recent MANAGEMENT OF THE COMPANIES. 


61. It has, however, been said that the companies are now convinced of the necessity 
of a thorough reform in their system of management; that they have been roused 
from their apathy, and are adopting every necessary means to provide for the safety 
of the public. This assertion is open to dispute, and I shall therefore direct attention 
to a few accidents that have come prominently under public notice within the last 
few months and on railways where they might be least expected ; there are many others 
of a less marked character, but these will be sufficient for our present purpose. 

62. From the report of Captain Tyler, dated the 7th September, it appears that a 
collision took place on the 7th August near the Radstock Station, on a single line 
of railway, by which 12 passengers and a servant of the company were killed, and 28 
passengers and 6 servants of the company were more or less injured. The line is 
leased to the Midland and London and South-western Company. 

Horsey, the signalman, acknowledged that for fourteen months he had been working 
the signal to Midsomer Norton contrary to regulations ; and John, the telegraph 
clerk at Radstock, aglad 18 years of age, who had other duties to attend to, when 


asked by Captain Tyler if it was not extraordinary conduct on his part to send 
_ the train away without a crossing order, replied, “ No, it is how the trams are gene- 
| rally managed.’ Villard, the telegraph clerk at Wellow, was another lad, similarly 
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loyed, 15 years of age, receiving 7s. a week, and working from 14 to 15 hours a 
tion the vy of hd accident he was on duty from 6.80 in the morning till 11 at 
night ; he was in the office by himself, and in charge of the instrument for working 


the single line, both speaking and in block. Ashford, the district inspector, in answer 


to Captain Tyler, said that “he thought it was a very good arrangement as Hillard 


«© never complained.” j ‘ 
Hamlin, the engine-driver of the Bath down special, admitted that he was aware 


that all special trains, similar to the one he was driving, must be furnished before 
leaving any block station with a pass carefully filled up with the number and time 


of train, signed by the station agent, showing that the line was clear from the next 4 


block station in advance; but he never knew an mstance in which the rule had been 
kept. 
‘The coroner in summing up the evidence said, there must be something grossly 
** wrong in a system in which the rules of the company were systematically violated, 
“ and which allowed the lives and safety of passengers to depend upon the folly, 
« ¢emper, or discretion of boys, and it was hard to say what might not occur on 
“a line so loosely managed.” The result was a verdict of manslaughter against the 
station-master at Willow. 

Captain Tyler in his report says: “ Mr. Differd, the superintendent of the line, 
“ is responsible for the general want of uniformity between the general regulations 
«and the practice, the laxity of discipline, and the inefficiency and long hours of 
« servants disclosed during the inquiry. Some excuse may properly be allowed for 
“«‘ negligence or mistakes committed by inferior officers or servants when they work 
“ continually under defects of regulation or discipline, or with inefficient or over- 
“ worked colleagues, or under other disadvantageous circumstances.’ As regards the 
station-master at Wellow, who was committed for trial, Captain Tyler says: “It has 
* been urged that on such a day he should not have left his station at all, but if he 
“ had remained at his work he would have been on duty from 5:30 a.m. till some time 
‘“‘ after the accident, say for upwards of 18 hours.” (Report, p. 35.) 


63. Again, we have the Long Ashton accident on the Great Western, where there 
might have been a terrible loss of life, owing to the excessive speed over part of the 
line not in good condition, but fortunately only two were killed, the engine-driver 
and stoker; as they were servants of the company’s, their families are not entitled 
to any compensation for their loss. Captain Tyler in his report says: “The permanent 
« way at the site of the accident was not in good condition. The off rail rested 
* loosely on the longitudinal sleeper, and the sleeper loosely on the ballast. The 


“line was not in good level. The gauge was slightly tight in consequence of the 


** damaged condition of the line on both sides.” 


‘The present was the third accident within a comparatively short period to this fast 
“ train, ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ says Captain Tyler in his Report, and the speed 


-* having been in each case not much, if at all, less than from 55 to 60 miles an hour. 


“« These three accidents have all been due to defects im the permanent way,’ the 
particulars of which he details (p. 9). In consequence of instructions from the 
Board of Trade, Captain Tyler inspected the section of the Great Western line 
between Bristol and Exeter. Referring to a part of the line, he says: “The state of 
“« the line is a subject of much complaint from the platelayers, who have great difficulty 
“in keeping it m tolerable order, and find it impossible to maintain it in good con- 
“‘ dition. They find it impossible to keep the bolts tight, or properly to maintain 
“ the line and level of the rails.” (Report, 27th September.) On lines such as this 
companies are permitted to run their trains at any speed they may think proper, and, 
according to high authority, such “ details of management ’’ should not be interfered 
with. This Commission have thought otherwise, and recommended that in such cases 
the Board of Trade should be empowered to limit the speed of the trains. 


64, There is recorded in the “Times” of the 2nd November another accident on 
the joimt line of the Midland and London and South-western Company, between 
Blandford and Wimbourne,—the same line on which the Radstock catastrophe took 
place. “The train being half an hour late and travelling at the rate of 40 miles an 
‘ hour, the front guard’s van left the rails and was dragged or rather driven, by 
“ the momentum of the carriages behind them, a distance of some 500 yards, de- 
* stroying the line the whole way and shattering the chairs like tinder. When the 
* train was brought to a standstill, the front van which had left the rails, was found 
“to be within a few inches of the embankment, and the sleepers were so rotten, 
that in very many cases they could be broken to pieces between the finger and thumb ; 


ce 
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“‘ in a multitude of cases the chains could be kicked from the rails, owing to the decayed 
-* condition of the wood.” I have not seen the official report on this case. 

65. Another accident took place a few days previous at Brierfield, on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway, when three persons were killed and several others were seriously 
injured. The coroner’s jury returned in their verdict “ that the accident arose owing to 
“ the distant signal, north of the Brierfield Station, not acting through defective 
** construction, and of its being unable to work; the result was that the signal indicated 
«© a clear road instead of danger. The jury exonerate from blame the driver of the 
*“* passenger. train, the man in charge of the signal, and the station-master at Brier- 
« field. As this is the third accident which has happened at Brierfield Station within 
« the last four months the jury feel compelled to express an opinion, based as well 
«© on the evidence as on their own personal knowledge, that the system of shunting on 
“ the maim line adopted at this station is absolutely dangerous ; the jury also consider 
* the station exceedingly dangerous ; the danger being greatly increased by the level 
* crossing in the centre of the station, and by the fact that the station is approached 
** from either end by a curve and from the north end by a tunnel also, the distant 

signal from each end bemg invisible from the signal box. The jury are also of opinion 
** that trains standing at the station ought always to be protected by the home signal, 
** and they are of opinion that had the cattle train been so protected the fatal accident 
* would not have occurred.” Captain Tyler in his report says: ‘The collision which 
** resulted in such serious consequences is to be primarily attributed to a failure in the 
« working of the down Brierfield distant signal * * * had the block system been in 
operation, the collision would have been prevented ; its effects would also have been 
“ much mitigated had the continuous breaks been under the driver’s control” (p. 3). 
_ 66. The supporters of the present system of railway management lay great stress on 
the “ Responsibility of the companies ;” it is constantly referred to as being in itself a 
sufficient protection to the public, not only as regards the liability of companies for 
the payment of heavy damages in cases of accidents occurring through the faults of 
their servants, but also because, according to the Commission of 1865, “the directors 
*« and officers of a company are held responsible and would be liable to criminal prose- 
** cution and punishment, in the event of culpable mismanagement against them being 
* proved.” (Report p. 78.) If this be the law, who is, then, criminally responsible 
for the death of those four persons in the Brierfield accident, or will be so for that of 
others to be killed in future from the same or other cause referred to in the verdict of 
the jury. Are the directors or the officers of the company, or both, criminally respon- 
sible? The accident occurred through “ culpable mismanagement ;” but is it any part 
of the duty of the directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway to make them- 
selves acquainted with the construction of every signal on their line? In what con- 
ceivable case could a director be made criminally responsible for an accident on a 
railway of which he was director, but in the management of which he took no part? 
No such absurdity was ever attempted. As regards the superior officers of the com- 
pany, the same remark applies to them even in cases where the accident is attributed 
to a want of judgment or negligence in performing their duty. Take the case of the 
Shipton accident, which Captain Tyler attributes to the want of sufficient break-powe1 
and a wrong method of fastening the tires; or the Long Ashton accident, caused by 
the line not being properly maintained. Prosecution in such or in similar cases has 
never been so much as hinted at, and would certainly fail to procure a conviction 
if attempted. In such cases as these it is quite possible that the officers of the com- 
pany might have used every means in their power to persuade the directors to make 
such improvements so that the accidents would have been avoided, and therefore the 
fault would not be theirs; and the directors might have differed from them in opinion, 
or might not have the means to carry out the proposed improvements. What happens 
is this: a servant of the company makes a mistake, and the result is an accident; it 
may be due to gross negligence, for which no excuse can be made, or partly through 
want of proper appliances for safety, or partly through the want of proper discipline 
being maintained; he is committed, tried, found guilty, and is sentenced to a few 
months imprisonment. My objection to the Report of the Commission of 1865 is that, 
although literally correct, it conveys altogether an erroneous impression as to the 
practical results of the law affecting the liability of directors and officers of the com- 
panies to the criminal law, that is, the extent to which the criminal law protects the 
public; and it would be difficult to point out how it could go further. The civil 
responsibility of the companies, and the extent to which that responsibility gives pro- 
tection to the public, I have dealt with at some length. 
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67. Another accident took place at Bletchley, on the London and North-western 
Railway, on the 10th October, and was investigated by Colonel Yolland. The collision 
was between an excursion train and a goods train; about 40 passengers complained 
of injuries, and one servant of the company was hurt, but none of the injuries were 


believed to be serious. After detailing the nature of the accident, and giving the / 


evidence of the company’s servants, the report concludes as follows: “ The driver of 
“ the 11.5 p.m. down goods train has been dismissed the company’s service, but in my 


“ opinion the collision must be set down to the company’s faulty arrangements for . j 


“ working excursion traffic, and to the use of hand signals at Bletchley south cabin,” 

68. A serious accident took place at the Arlesey Siding Station, on the Great 
Northern Railway, on the 23rd December, by which five persons were killed and 
-30 persons injured. The accident was caused by coming into collision with six 
waggons of a goods train. The particular circumstances of this case are well known, 
and !it is unnecessary to repeat them, and I only draw attention to it to notice 
Captain Tyler’s remarks on the imperfect manner of working the block system. He 
says, “ The interval of space which the block system was intended to secure was 
“ reduced to 283 yards, the distance between the Arlesey Siding and the goods 
« waggons, and this was insufficient under the circumstances to prevent so disastrous 
“a result. The most important lesson to be derived from this collision is one 
‘“‘ which I have had frequent occasion to point out, the expense and trouble involved 
“ in the establishment of the block system are in a great part thrown away if it is not 
“ employed to protect trains thus shunting within fixed signals. . The regulations 
“ were inefficient in not providing that before the points were opened for the goods 
“ train to set back across the down line the obstruction signal should be given to the 
““ Cadwell cabin, and the Cadwell cabin was the proper place for stopping such a 
“ train, unless and until the line was again clear for it to run through the Arlesey 
“ Siding Station.” The Great Northern have since adopted Captain Tyler’s recom- 
mendation. 4a 

69. The last accident I shall notice happened on the Great Western Railway on 
the 27th December to a train running between Chippenham and Calne, which last 
place is reached by a short branch line from the former station. Suddenly, it is 
alleged, through some defect in the permanent way, the engine jumped; at the time 
the engine was going at a moderate speed, but the engine capsized and pulled several 
carriages off the line. The driver and stoker escaped ‘very narrowly with their lives, 
but were severely injured; the guard is most severely hurt, and is in a dangerous 
state. (‘ Times,” 28th December.) 

70. The facts recorded in this brief narrative require, in my opinion, special 
attention. It will be remembered that in November 1874, a few months after this: 
Commission was appointed, the principal companies organised a committee for the 
purpose of regulating, on a complete system of uniformity and safety, the working 
arrangements of the traffic throughout the kingdom. ‘The rules appear to have been 
drawn up with great care, and the whole scheme appears to have been well organised, 
at least on paper. The accidents which I have briefly noticed took place on five 
of the principal railways in the kingdom, the London and North-western, the Great 
Western, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Great Northern, and the Somerset and 
Dorset line leased toithe Midland, and the London and South-western Companies, all 
these accidents occurred within the last few months; and of the ten members of 
the committee referred to five were members and superintendents of the London 
and North-western, the Great Western, the Great, Northern, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and Midland railways. In the causes which produced these accidents there 
appears to be a curious combination of almost every preventable cause by which 
accidents are produced: the want of proper regulations, non-enforcement of discipline, 
over-work and under-pay of servants, employment of incompetent persons in respon- 


. sible situations, excessive speed, and defects in the permanent way, (three times off 


the line “within a comparatively short period ”’); “sleepers so rotten that in very 
‘“* many cases they could be broken between the finger and the thumb;” “on one 
“ line, when the train had run off, chairs could be kicked from the rails owing to the 
“ decayed condition of the wood;” signals unable to work indicating a clear road 
instead of danger, three accidents from the same cause within four months; shunting 
at the station on the main line absolutely dangerous; the station exceedingly danger- 
ous; a level crossing in the centre of the station, and the distant signal invisible from 
the signal box; want of the block system; inefficient working of the block system; 
faulty arrangements for working excursion traffic, and the use of hand signals. 
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Through these specified causes, all of which are in their nature preventable, these 
five accidents, on five of the great trunk lines of the kingdom, recently took place. 

71. Now, if the principal officers of these great companies, who have undertaken to 
regulate the working arrangements of all the companies throughout the kingdom, are 
unable, under their own management, or neglect the necessary means, to enforce 
regulations necessary for public safety, how is it to be expected that on a hundred 
other railways with which they have no connexion, and over whose management 
they have no control, they can make their influence in any way effectual? I agree 
with our late President so far that statutory powers are necessary to enforce certain 
regulations for the proper management of railways; but it is to be remembered 
that in the cases I have quoted: no statutory powers were necessary, as the respec- 
tive lines were under the management of the several members of the committee. 

72. There is, however, one, but only one, satisfactory conclusion to be drawn from the 
appointment of this committee, namely, that the companies themselves, by the course 
they have taken, acknowledge the necessity of some controlling authority being ap- 
pointed over railway management. It is upwards of two years since the committtee 
was appointed, and an opinion can now be formed (1) whether it has been successful 
in carrying out the object for which it was constituted, and (2) if there is sufficient 
evidence of the necessity of such an authority being appointed independent of the 
companies. 


XI.—Continvous FoorTBoaRDs. 


73. On no subject connected with railways has Captain Tyler expressed so strong an 
opinion as on the present construction of footboards. From his first report in 1870 


till his last for 1875, and in his evidence before us, he has denounced in the strongest 


possible terms the present construction of footboards as ‘‘ a constant source of danger, 
«« for which no good excuse could be offered,’ and the iron steps at present generally 
in use as “admirably adapted to cut people to pieces between the train and the plat- 
*« form” (2259). Several companies have removed the iron steps and adopted con- 
tinuous footboards, or stated their intention to do so. Captain Tyler said that.‘ some 
* of the companies had altered their stock in that way,’ and the Metropolitan District 
Company had done so immediately after Sir Donald Macleod had been killed. In 
examining Mr. Oakley, I referred to the opinions of the officers of the Board of Trade, 
and asked him “if by the adoption of continuous footboards this class of accidents could 
“ be entirely prevented ;”’ his reply was, “I quite agree that it would; all our modern 
** carriages, and, in fact, every carriage rebuilt or altered, are provided with a continuous 
** footboard along the whole length of the vehicle; room, however, must be left for 
*“ the buffers to play, but a small net between the carriages would prevent persons 
* falling through” (33,432-434). No evidence could be more satisfactory than that 
given by Mr. Oakley, not only on this but om every other subject on which he was 
examined, that, of course, excepted having reference to “ Government interference 
“ with management.” Oaptain Tyler in ‘his examination stated that he had been 
informed by Mr. Neele, the superintendent of the London and North-western Com- 
pany, that “the company had determined to adopt the course of supplying continuous 
** footboards on all their carriages used in the service, after they became convinced of its 
“ necessity”? (2512). All the general managers gave evidence much to the same 
effect; in some cases considerable changes would have to be made, but it all resolved 
itself into a matter of expense. This Commission has recommended that the Board of 
Trade should be empowered to enforce the construction of continuous footboards in 
all cases where they may consider them necessary, and by this means alone, if the 


‘recommendation be adopted, there can be no doubt that a great saving of life will in 


future be effected, 


XIT.—Unsare Conpition oF RAILts. 


74, In reference to the normal unsafe condition of some lines, we had a memorial pre- 
sented to us in the early part of last year requesting us to examine parts of the Great 
Eastern line that were reported to be in a dangerous condition ; the Commission did not 
think it necessary to do so, but personal examination was unnecessary,.as the case was 
clearly proved by the witnesses who were examined; an extract from the evidence of 
one of the witnesses, as it was not contradicted by any representative of the company, 
will be sufficient. W. Manston, an engine-driver to a passenger train on the line, said 
*« What we require is a good road to. travel on.’ There is none that I can say is 
* not fit to travel upon; we go over it, but it is in a very rough condition. I could 
* not say that it was unsafe, because I never met with an accident, but it is i pads 
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* wnsafe to travel on at a high rate of speed. We have limited speed. When the 
“ yoad is good we travel 45 miles an hour, but other parts of the road we travel, 
perhaps, 20 or 25 miles an hour; at some places it 1s only 10 miles an hour, but 
“¢ that is when a bridge or the road is under repair. From Haughley to Norwich we are 


“ limited to 30 miles an hour, and from Saxmundham to Beccles at the same rate, that — 


“ ig on account of the permanent way being weak, the clay or soil under the line. 
“* There are some bridges that we consider unsafe to pass over; there is one very near 
“ Stowmarket, but there is no limit of speed there at that bridge; we oscillate about 
“ in going over it. Then there are two bridges at Manningtree, part of them is com- 
“* posed of wood and part of iron, and when you are travelling over the wooden part 
“ it works a little, but the iron is solid. What we really want is a good permanent 
« way and more good locomotive power than we have at present. We have to work 
“ the engines day and night” (82,345-380). More evidence to the same purport 
could be quoted, but this is sufficient. 

It would thus appear that although the line is now in a better condition than what 
it was formerly, it is very far from being safe. How many other lines in remote situa- 
tions throughout the country are in the same position, we have no méans of knowing. 

We have here one of the great trunk railways of the country kept in such a bad 
state of repair, that the speed of a train requires to be regulated, or is supposed to be 
regulated, by the condition of the line and bridges in its several parts, varying from 
20 or 25 miles up to 45 miles an hour, dependent on the caution and intelligence of 
the engine-drivers, the want of which in any one of their number at a particular 
moment during their trin might occasion such another catastrophe as happened on 
this line at Thorpe, two years ago. That accident was occasioned through the gross 
neglect of the company in not maintaining proper supervision over the management 
of the line. How far cases of this kind could be sufficiently provided for even if the 
recommendation of the Commission as to the limitation of speed were adopted will no 
doubt obtain the consideration of Parliament. . 

75. The remedy recommended does not in my opinion meet the necessities of the 
case. It is impossible to have safe travelling on a line in bad condition, and I fail to 
see any reason why the company should not be required to maintain it in a safe 
condition according to the nature of the traffic, and there are cases where the financial 
position of a company is such that the necessary means for repair are not available, 
and as it is a matter that greatly affects the public interests it does not appear 
unreasonable that companies so situated should be assisted by a Government loan 
at a low rate of interest. To make the recommendation of the Commission of any 
value, it would, in my opinion, be necessary to give the Board of Trade authority to 
require the company to alter the time-tables in accordance with the limit of speed 
which the officers of the Board of Trade may consider safe. 


XIII.—Diviprep RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT, 


76. The principal argument brought against, interference by legislative: authority 
with the management may be formulated thus: “It would then become divided, the 
* responsibility would fall on the Government, and the result would necessarily be 
** that the railways should be purchased by the State.”’ This is the conclusion to 
which all who are opposed to interference with the management or working of rail- 
ways arrive, and it is necessary to examine closely the arguments on which this 
assumption is founded. Whatever may be the merits of that great project, the country 
is certainly not prepared to accept it as a remedy against any dangers incident to 
railway travelling. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of this branch of the subject, it is necessary 
to understand what is meant by the Board of Trade and by the railway authorities, 
by the term “ working or management of railways.” Mr. Farrer says, “ by working, 
* T mean not merely the management of the rolling stock and the time of the trains, 
“ but all that the company do in carrying on the railway where there are new works,’ 
“or in the maintenance of old works,’ &c. (29,967-70). his definition gives 
certainly a very wide meaning to the term. It includes (1) defects of construction 
and maintenance of permanent works; (2) defective construction or maintenance 
of rolling stock ; (8) insufficiency of break-power ; (4) defective construction of foot- 
boards; (5) want of proper mechanical appliances; and (6) carrying on the traffic 
in the ordinary sense of the term, which appears to me to be the only way in which it 
can be properly applied. Repairing a ship, for instance, or supplying her with proper 
rigging, anchors, &c., is not navigating her; nor does a merchant or manufacturer, 
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in reference to the maintenance and improvements of his works or machinery, call 
that ‘ carrying on his business.” Such works or improvements are necessary for that 
purpose, but they cannot in themselves be called a part of his business. The repre- 
sentatives of the companies, and those who favour their views, go much further, 
and deprecate interference in all matters, including those most essential to safety, 
such as the maintenance of the line in good condition, as “interference with the 
*« details of management,”’ the necessary results of which we shall learn from Mr. 
Findlay, who has expounded the objections which the companies urge against what 
they term ‘‘ Government interference.” 

78. When Mr. Findlay, the General Manager of the: London and North-western 
railway, was under examination, I put this proposition to him: “ As the Legislature 
*«« authorises the) Board of Trade to require that before a line is opened it is in good 
« working order, should you think it unreasonable that its power should be so extended 
*« as to enforce its maintenance ?’”—His answer was: “JI think that if the Legislature 
requires that, it must go a great deal further: it must be prepared to take railways 
altogether and adopt them as State railways. The principle on which the Legislature 
acts is to give special authority to a company to construct a line; it is inspected in 
the first place by their own officer to see that it is constructed with a due regard to 
public safety; they give the company certain powers with regard to the carrying of 
traffic and the levying of tolls, and the money that has been raised to construct the 
railway has been raised on the faith of the authority given to the company by the 
Legislature; and if a Government officer or any other officer was to come in and 
regulate the mode in which the traffic has to be conducted and the outlay of expen- 
diture necessary to carry on that traffic either im the improvement of stations on the 
relaying of the permanent way, or the thousand and one things that occur, the 
Legislature must take the entire responsibility. When a line is once opened the whole 
responsibility of maintaining it in working order and safety with regard to the public 
then rests with the railway company. If they fail in their duty to the public in 
any way the law holds them responsible for it. But if an irresponsible person is to 
come and say, ‘“ This additional station, accommodation sidings, or what not are 
* yequired,”” he may order works beyond the power of the company to carry out. He 
could not order or suggest those works without the means to pay for them. And 
therefore if such power is to be given to an officer of State, you cannot stop short 
of the absolute purchase and control of railways altogether.” (80,760-1). Mr. Findlay 
in this evidence very ably and fairly represents the arguments and general feeling 
of the companies on this subject ; the evidence of the other general managers was to 
the same purport, and further quotations are therefore unnecessary. 

I shall take Mr. Findlay first on his own ground. The result, he says, of Govern- 
ment interference would be that the State would be obliged to purchase the railways. 
Well, suppose that such should be the case, why should Mr. Findlay object? A com- 
pulsory purchase cannot be made otherwise than in accordance with the 7th & 8th 
Victoria, cap. 87. ‘There was a good deal of discussion on this subject some two or 
three years since, and at a meeting which took place at the Rooms of the Statistical 
Society, Mr. Allport was one of the principal speakers, and he proved, I should think, 
to the satisfaction of every one present, and of those who subsequently read his speech, 
that the purchase of the railways would cost the State 400,000,000/. beyond the 
market value. Now that, to say the least, is not an inconsiderable bonus, which, 
perhaps, Mr. Findlay himself and the holders of railway stock might think sufficient ; 
if so, what objection can he or they have to the purchase of the railways by the State 
if they consider that bonus sufficient ? But I will go a great deal further than that, 
and fully admit that if interference were carried to the extent to which Mr. Findlay 
asserts must be the result of any interference, the management and the purchase of 
the railways by the State must necessarily follow. 

79. There is something, however, to be said on the other side of the question 
before that conclusion is arrived at. The proposition I put to Mr. Findlay was this: 
* As the Legislature authorise the Board of Trade before a line is opened to be 
* satisfied that it is in good working order, should you think it unreasonable that 
*« its power should be extended so as to enforce its maintenance?’ This was a 
very plain question, but Mr. Findlay altogether declined to take any notice of it, 
and instead of giving an answer, he says, “if the Legislature require that, it must 
* go a great deal further,” &c.- But on what compulsion must the Legislature go 
further if not inclmed? If it consider that interference to that extent sufficient, 
- why should it necessarily go further? Mr. Findlay says, “If a Government officer 
* was to come in and regulate the mode in which the traffic has to be conducted, 
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« and the outlay of expenditure,’ &c. The necessary result, as a matter of course,” 


would be that Government should take the railways into its own hands. But who 
ever proposed that any Government officer should come in and regulate the mode of 


traffic? The Legislature requires that a railway, its appurtenances, rolling stock, and — 
establishment should be in fair working condition before it is open for traffic. Would 
it be reasonable that the Legislature would require the company to maintain the line | 


in the same safe condition? This proposition Mr. Findlay declined altogether to 
notice, but put a proposition of his own that had nothing to do with the question. 
Mr. Findlay further said, “If the company fail in their duty to the public in any 


6“ way the law holds them responsible.” I suggested to Mr. Findlay that the respon- 


sibility of a company must be very light indeed, as after his company lost the great 
Wigan case, which involved them in the payment of very heavy damages, the shares 
only fell from 1487. 10s. to 148/.; but my remark failed to elicit any reply, so I 
presume that Mr. Findlay did not consider that my remark had any bearing on the 
‘responsibility’ of companies. If reference be made to the evidence of the other 
eeneral managers on this subject, it will be found that they all start off in the 
same strain: they will answer no question, nor notice any interruption in this argu- 
ment, till they have told us all the consequences that must ensue if there is the least 
interference with the management of railways. 

80. It would be very desirable to ascertain on what ground railway companies 
have come to the conclusion that such interference as the Legislature may consider 
necessary for public safety should be carried to such an extent as ultimately to require 
the purchase of the railways by the State, or that Parliament has not the right, con- 
sistent with public faith—for so it has been contended—to enforce the adoption of 
certain changes in the management of railways conducive to public safety, but for 
which provision has not been made in their respective Acts. The Legislature interferes 
in the “ management” of factories, workshops, mines, ships, and many other industrial 
undertakings, to the extent which it considers necessary’ for, the public good as 


regards health or safety. It is not two years since that a very stringent Act was ~ 


passed empowering Government to hold surveys on ships reported in an unsafe con- 
dition, and, if so, to compel the owners to put them in a thorough state of repair, 
and furnished with all necessary appliances for safety before being allowed to put to 
sea; and captains and mates are required to have certificates from the Board of 
Trade of their qualifications to fill their respective offices. This is interference with 
the ‘management ’’ in the same sense as Mr. Findlay understands the term ; but we 
have not heard as yet any cry from the shipowners that Government must purchase 
all the merchant ships, and take them into its own hands, or any of the other in- 
dustrial undertakings here noticed, subject to ‘‘ Government interference with the 
management.” If legislative interference as regards railways be not extended further 
than in the case of merchant shipping, what cause of complaint can the railway com- 
panies have? The whole course of our legislation for many years past has leant to 
the protection of life and person in all cases of proved necessity. Acts have been 
passed with this object, notwithstanding the most determined opposition on the part of 
the owners of these several properties; and whatever objections were made by inte- 
rested parties to the expediency of these measures, I never heard questioned the right 
of Parliament to pass them. It is for Parliament to determine the extent of pro- 
tection to which railway servants are entitled, and how that protection is to be enforeed. 
But that is only a part of the interest attached to the present subject. In Acts 
already passed in reference to other kinds of property, protection has been mainly 
confined to the workmen and servants employed; but in the present case it would 
affect the whole population of the United Kingdom, as there is no class of the com- 
munity not deeply interested in the adoption of every means available to promote safety 
in travelling by railway. 


XIV.—OVERWORK OF RaAattway SERVANTS. 


81. During the course of our inquiry in different parts of the kingdom, England, 


Ireland, and Scotiand, we met with many cases in which railway servants were some- 
times required, and in other cases without any pressure being put upon them, were 
at work for a much greater number of hours than could reasonably be expected that 
they would be in a fit condition to work; as a general rule such cases were exceptional, 
and the men generally were satisfied that their hours of labour were not excessive. 
But as regards systematic overwork, we found in South Wales great cause of complaint 
in this respect of the manner in which the companies overworked their servants. A 
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few extracts from the evidence we took will be sufficient to illustrate this class of 
grievances :— 

82. James Bridgman, an engine-driver on the Rhymney line said: ‘‘I have been Evidence of 
“ four years in the employment of the Company. On day duty a fair average of our J@mesBridg- 
“ ordinary hours of labour is from 13 to 17 or 18 hours, and at night 144 hours, “™ 
** The longest time I have worked in one week was 109 howrs; that was in six days. 

* T did no work on Sunday. That is not an exceptional case, in winter it is a continual 
** thing, because there are so many delays and we have such inclines to work from, 
*« snow, and other things, which block us up. We say to the boys who come to call 
* us to go out on duty, ‘We shall not go out to-day,’ and they say that we must 
* go owt, and if we refuse, we stand the chance of being discharged. I have worked 
** on an average 17 howrs a day; my wife and my wife's sister have been one on each 
« side of me, holding me up and shaking me, and trying to get me to eat my supper, 
« and perhaps I have not been two hours im bed. Sometimes I have been less than 
** one hour in bed when the boy has come to call me up again. In the winter time 
“ it is dark when we start in the morning, and we have the same work to do as 
** we have when we start in the summer at daylight, the same miles to run. I have 
“ fallen asleep when going along the road; we have sometimes to stand for 20 
* howrs.”  (33,933-68.) 
- . Frederick Harcombe said, “I am goods guard on the Taff Vale Railway. I have hyidence of 
« to take on traffic at different sidings, and leave it at various places according to Frederick 
« invoices. Our hours vary to a great extent; sometimes we have to work 20 howrs Harcombe. 
* at w stretch. I shall take the work of last week, which would be a favourable week 
* as regards finishing work early. On Monday the 23rd August, I was on duty at 
« 3.25 in the morning and left off at 8.10 in the evening. Tuesday 6.30 a.m. to 
« 3.50 p.m. Wednesday 4.40 a.m. to 1.30 the following morning. Thursday 12.20 
* pm. to 2.15 am. Friday no work. Saturday 4a.m.to 8.5 p.m.; the last days 
** work was a bit easier then general; it has been sometimes 11 or 12 o’clock when I 
* have arrived at the docks (83,832-53). I have a deal of active work at the stations 
** and sidings; the shunting, coupling and uncoupling at stations I do all myself, as 
* the breaksman, as a regular duty, has to go. back 800 yards to stop a following train. 
«¢ The week I have given is a fair sample of ordinary work, another might be a little 
_ ® heavier. In working these long hours, 16, 18, or 20 hours, one has a difficulty in 
keeping awake, nor should I be able if I had not such responsible duties to perform. 
*¢ We have formed deputations on different occasions to our superiors to tell them our 
* duties could be so arranged that our hours of work would be more regular day by 
' © day; I told Mr. Fisher that I had been at work excessively long hours and that I 
“ required a rest. Our general proposition is that we ought not to work more than 
“ 10 or 12 hours a day. On that single trip to Merthyr on Thursday I made 13 hours 
* and some odd minutes; if it could be so arranged that we should only go a single 
“ trip a day, these long hours would be avoided. It is not fair to make us work 18 
* hours one day and 6 or 8 the next, nor getting rest for one day to work 20 hours the 
« next. 1 could refer to cases when the work was much heavier than I have stated. 
* T have worked from the time I went on duty till the time I went off without a 
« break, 23 howrs and 40 minutes. The Company should have more men, and not 
** overwork the men they have. I have seen many young men come and stop a few 
** days and then go away as if they had enough of it. I do not think you can mention 
a line in the United Kingdom where there are more accidents to the men employed 
** than on ours, especially in shunting, there being such a lot of work. There is a rule 
** which prohibits us from getting on a train while it is in motion in shunting, but 
** I have been told by our traffic superintendent that the rules are only a matter of 
“ form; there is a rule, that if a servant meets with an accident through disobedience 
** of the Companies rules he shall not be entitled to receive any support from the - 
* accident fund, but I never knew any objection raised where the accident happened 
“ through fly-shunting.” (83,890-926. ) 

83. The goods guards in the service of the Great Eastern Company at Cambridge Overwork in 
complained much of being overworked. We had the'returns of their time each week, se oo 
‘they were on duty during the months of October, November, and December; the Coratiy’ 
‘average number of hours for each week was 95; in very few cases was it less than service. 
90, and in many cases it exceeded 100 hours. We sent these returns to Mr. Swarbuck 
the general manager, who admitted their correctness, but stated that, although the 
men were on duty during the ‘time specified, they were not at work all the time, but 
“were employed in “ trips and yard duty,’ of which he gave us a tabular return, 
amounting, on an average for each man, to nearly 18 hours per week. sagt to 
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which Mr. Swarbuck took exception may not be so severe as other work in which goods 
euards are usually employed, but at all events any kind of labour is quite sufficient 
to deprive the men of their natural rest. Mr. Swarbuck further stated that it. was 
owing to exceptional causes the men were overworked, of which he gave the details, — 
and that measures were being taken to avoid, as far as possible, such cases of overwork 
in future. OFM 

84. But it is unnecessary to go into further details; the cases I have quoted are 
sufficient. The Commission gave great attention to this subject, justly considering that 
men wearied and worn out with labour through excessive hours, and deprived of rest, 
are not in a fit condition to work the traffic safely. The labour may not have been in 
many cases without occasional rest, yet such excess of labour is a great element of 
danger, which should as far as possible be eliminated. Railway work must undoubtedly 
be got through, and overwork at times is unavoidable; but it is systematic overwork 
that should, as far as ‘possible, be prevented, as equally dangerous to railway servants 
as to the public. How many companies there may be in distant parts of the country 
similarly regardless of the treatment of their servants to those I have noticed we have 
no means of knowing. There are 119 working companies, as I have before stated, in 
the kingdom, and, protracted as the inquiry of the Commission has,been, it has beer 
limited to 84 companies, thus leaving 85 companies of the management of which we 
know nothing. In many cases, too, our inquiries were of a very perfunctory nature, 
owing to, want of sufficient time to investigate them thoroughly. The officers of the 
Board of Trade have no authority to inquire into the treatment of railway servants, 
nor to effect any change even if they had. The Taff Vale case is the worst case that 
came under our notice, and in fact stands alone; every difficulty was thrown in the 
way of our obtaining the evidence of the servants; Harcombe was discharged avowedly 
in consequence of the evidence he gave, which the, officers of the company, however, 
did not venture to contradict in a single particular; but it is only fair to add that no 
other case came within our knowledge of a servant of the company having suffered 
in consequence of the evidence he gave. ST 

85. During the whole course of our inquiries we did not, so far as I can remember, 
meet with a single company which had made any attempt to enforce the regulations 
for the men’s safety in accordance with the rules laid down by the companies them- 
selves; what loss of life has occurred through that cause, combined with the want of 
proper mechanical appliances and accommodation for working the traffic, it would be 
impossible to say. ‘3 

86. It would, however, I think, be desirable that those performing the duty of telegraph 
clerks should be required to obtain certificates from the Board of Trade, of being of ° 
proper age and competent to perform such duty. We have seen that in the Thorpe 
and Radstock accidents lads were employed as telegraph clerks, who by their negligence 
contributed in no small degree to those catastrophes, and it appears to me desirable 
that some means should be taken that servants of the companies in such situations 
should be well qualified to fillthem. It might, perhaps, be objected, that such inter- 
ference would lessen the responsibility of the companies, and this, undoubtedly, would 
be the case if the Board of Trade had power to. appoint such persons as had obtained 
certificates to situations in the companies’ service ; but when the power is limited to 
giving certificates of competency, and the companies have an unlimited choice of those 
who, trained by themselves or otherwise, have received certificates, the objection would 
not apply. 


XV.—UNPUNCTUALITY OF TRAINS. 


87. There can be no doubt that the want of punctuality in the departure and arrival of 
trains contributes in no small degree to accidents; had the mail train on the Great 
Eastern line arrived in proper time at Norwich, the Thorpe catastrophe would not have 
oceurred, and the same may be said of the Radstock accident. At an early stage of our 
proceedings the Commission thought it desirable to obtain from the companies an 
accurate return of the time kept by the several trains throughout the kingdom, and 
addressed them.a request to that effect, naming the first week in August as that for 
which the returns should be made. As the companies keep exact returns of the 
arrival and departure of trains at all the principal stations, these returns could have 
been. copied, and that in my opinion would have been a better course to have followed, 
as our object was not to ascertain what time could be kept under exceptional circum- 
stances, but to be informed of the ordinary time in working the traffic as compared. 
with the time-tables, The companies having notice given them they would naturally 


panies of the be anxious to keep good time, and therefore their returns under such circumstances 


time kept. 
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eould not be considered as a fair test of the ordinary time kept by the trains. The 
returns that we received went to show that one half of the trains kept time to the 
minute ; a fourth within five minutes of their time; about a fifth within 15 minutes ; 
and about a seventh of the number exceeded by 15 minutes their proper time. To 
suppose that one half of the trains under ordinary circumstances keep time to a 
minute is simply absurd, and it would be equally absurd to suppose it possible that they 

could do so; we all know from our own experience that not one train in 10 arrives at 
the minute specified in the time-tables, nor is it at all necessary or expected. that 
they should do so.. The returns, however, from another point of view are not. devoid 


of interest; they show what the companies can do when they consider it desirable » 


to exert themselves, and it likewise shows that, whatever their exertions may be, 
that trains in performing certain irregular service cannot as a rule keep their time. 

88. It has been recommended by this Commission that when a train is late increased 
facilities should be given to the passengers to obtain compensation for loss of time. 
The same recommendation was made by the Committee of 1857, but I am not aware 
that the recommendation has ever been put in a definite form, either as to. the principle 
on which compensation should be made, or how such cases could be dealt with other- 
wise than at present. If it be intended that the compensation should be for loss of 
time, the case is very rare that the loss of half an hour or so caused by the unpunc- 
tuality of a train is a pecuniary loss to a passenger, or if an excursion train is detained 
an hour or two on the toad it would be difficult to estimate the loss incurred by the 
excursionists. How, again, could cases be disposed of summarily when companies resist 
a claim and allege that they have a good defence, but must have time to produce their 
witnesses ? There is, however, in my opinion, a much stronger objection to this proposed 
way of dealing with such cases, and that is on the ground of safety. In cases where, 
through faulty arrangements, trains are habitually late, the engine-drivers endeavour 
to make up for lost time by running as fast as they consider they can do with safety ; 
but by putting this pressure on them to keep time the probable consequence would 
be that in endeavouring to attain that object they would incur the liability to acci- 
dents, which is our object as much as possible to avoid. The companies would also be 
subject to continuous annoyance for petty claims from passengers who had sustained 
no loss, and imposition to a large extent would be practised on the companies. 

The subject is of great importance, but the only practical suggestion I have heard 
to remedy the evil complained of is, that the Board of Trade should be empowered to 
require the companies to alter the time-tables in conformity with the time that they 
are able to keep. The only objection I have heard to this proposal is that it would 
interfere with their arrangements ; no doubt it would, but in a very slight degree, and 
it would materially tend to promote public safety; the companies would only be 
required to make such changes as they ought to do of their own accord. The Railway 
Commission is empowered, when a company does not run what they consider a sufficient 
number of trains to a town, to compel them to increase the number, and such inter- 
ference with the companies’ arrangements which the Railway Commission is autho- 
rised and frequently does enforce for the public convenience is much greater than 
would be that of the Board of Trade for public safety if the above suggestion were 
adopted. In the last report of the Railway Commission they refer to a subject which 
is deserving of notice; they say : | 

89. “ A principal object of the ‘ Regulation of Railways Act, 1873,’ was to facilitate 
recourse to the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, the second section of which 
enjoined railway companies to afford all reasonable facilities for the receiving, for- 
warding, and delivering of traffic, and to make no unfair distinctions between their 
customers. It is but a small part of the duties of railway companies not to put 
impediments in the way of freedom of traffic; nevertheless, that part is all that the 
law of injunctions applies to. The injunction is a remedy against undue preference 
of unreasonable modes or conditions of carriage, but it does not entertain complaimts, 
of which the ground is, for example, omission to take precautions against accidents, or 
to provide adequately for the safety of traffie entrusted to the care of railway com- 

pames. Nor did the Act of 1873 alter the earlier Act in that respect ; it simply 
amended the mode of carrying it out.” 

90. It has been recommended by this. Commission that in order to oblige a company 
_to repair a line when in an unsafe condition, the Board of Trade should be empowered 
to limit the speed of their trains. But to render this. recommendation of any effect 
it would, in my opinion, be necessary that the Board of Trade should be authorised. to 
arrange the time-tables of the company; and that any company so circumstaneed would 
be liable to a penalty if the journey was completed between each station within the 
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‘These are among the principal causes of accidents as recorded by Captain Tyler and 


‘recommendation; all of which would have been included if Lord De La Warr’s 
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limited time. It must, I think, be obvious that the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion, without this provision, would be altogether nugatory. If there be no restriction 
as to time between the stations on such part or parts of the line as are in a dangerous 
condition for. trains running at a high speed, there would be no check whatever on the 
companies, as they might allege that extra speed was put on on other parts of the line, _ 


XVI.—--APPOINTMENT OF A SPECIAL TRIBUNAL TO ADJUDICATE ON CASES RELATING 
TO THE CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS. ! 


91. Colonel Yolland was the first witness examined before the Commission ; he was 4 


’ under examination four days, and his long experience as an inspecting officer of the 


Board of Trade enabled him to give us most valuable information on every matter 
connected with railway construction and management. To one subject he directed — 
specially the attention of the Commission, namely, the necessity of there being 
appointed what he termed “A Ruling Authority” over the companies, constituted 
with sufficient powers to enforce such improvements in structural works and in 
management as it might consider necessary to promote public safety. Colonel Yolland’s 
arguments for the necessity of this change in railway administration, appeared to some 
of us so conclusive that we were satisfied that without such a change being effected 
the object for which this Commission was appointed could not be accomplished. | 

The discussion of this subject subsequently much engaged the attention of the — 

Commission. When they met last November the resolution to recommend such a | 
tribunal was ultimately carried, and accordingly is embodied in our Report. ‘There 
was, however, a difference of opinion as to the extent of jurisdiction this tribunal 
should have in the event of our recommendation being adopted by Parliament, whether 
it should extend to all causes of accidents, or be limited to special causes. In order | 
to decide this question Lord De La Warr moved: “That a permanent Railway Com- 
“ mission or some such tribunal be appointed for determining all questions affecting 
* the public safety which may arise under the Railway Regulation Acts, or in carrying | 
“ out the recommendations and requirements of the Board of Trade;” this resolution 
on a division was defeated by a majority of one. Iam of opinion that if this tribunal — 
be appointed it should be empowered to take cognizance of all causes of accidents In 
railway management, whatever they may be, instead of being limited to certain cases. 

The jurisdiction of this tribunal is limited by the recommendation of this Commis- 
sion to the following remedial measures :—(1) Continuous footboards; (2) extension of 
stations and sidings; (8) restriction of the speed of trains; (4) enforcement of the 
block and interlocking systems; (5) footbridges or subways at stations; (6) a lodge 
at public crossings; (7) sufficient break-power; (8) compensation to railway servants | 
for accidents. All this is very excellent in its way, but it deals only very partially i 
with the causes of accidents. | 

92. It is only necessary to glance over the reports of Captain Tyler to become 
acquainted in detail with the numerous causes of accidents for which no provision is 
made in the Report of the Commission; they are occasioned by defects in the per- 
manent way, in the rolling stock, and in the management of the traffic. Wehave 
collisions on the same line; collisions at stations, sidings, and crossings; dangerous 
and defective modes of working; improper fastening of tyres; inefficient working of | 
the block telegraph ; want of proper appliances in working the traffic; insufficient or 
inadequately-enforced regulations; and the want of care in the selection, training, 
and employment of competent men, insufficient numbers, and for reasonable hours. 


his brother officers, for the prevention or mitigation of which our Report makes no 


resolution had been carried. 

93. It may be objected in limine that any interference by authority in the working 
of the traffic would necessarily lessen the responsibility of the companies. If such’ 
should be the case it would be impossible to interfere, but that is a matter hereafter 
to be considered. This objection, however, does not apply to permanent works and 
rolling stock, both of which are to some extent included in the recommendation of 
the Commission ; the working of the traffic is, I admit, quite a different matter and 
must be treated differently. bss it . 

94. It must be assumed, as a matter of course, that if the recommendation of the 
Commission be acted on,-the appellate tribunal will be composed of men well versed 
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in railway management, thoroughly competent and impartial, able to draw the line 
between what is necessary for safety and what is desirable for convenience, well 
capable to form a correct judgment of the repairs necessary on the permanent way 
or rolling stock of a line; in a word, men whose character and qualifications would 
have the confidence of Parliament, the public, and the companies. If such a tribunal 
is appointed why should its jurisdiction be limited to the comparatively few cases 
recommended by the Commission? If it is desirable that in those cases the public 
should be protected is it not equally so in other defects in the permanent works and 
rolling stock which may be the cause of accidents ? 
In all the foregoing class of cases the remedy would be direct; an inspecting 
officer of the Board of Trade communicates with the general manager and directs his 
attention to a part of the line or the rolling stock which he considers in an unsafe 
condition ; the general manager thinks otherwise; the case is heard in public, wit- 
nesses examined on both sides, and adjudicated on and an order given (if against the 
company) to carry the judgment into effect. 
Tf this tribunal was empowered to take cognizance of all causes of accident, including 
those in which the court could not directly interfere without lessening the responsibility 
of the company, yet the responsible officer of the company being obliged to appear 
publicly to have the case investigated and himself admonished, with the judgment 
recorded in the Gazette, and the company having to pay the costs, would have a most 
beneficial effect on the working arrangements of those companies whose neglect in 
working arrangements is the cause of so many accidents. 
If the recommendations of the Commission be approved of by Government, and 
submitted by them to the consideration of Parliament, it is most probable that the 
- Bill will be met by very strong opposition by the representatives of the companies. 

But the companies themselves have acknowledged the necessity of a controlling autho- 
rity to regulate the working of railway traffic throughout the kingdom by the appoint- 
ment of a committee for that purpose, which I have already noticed at some length ; this 
committee has been more than two years in existence, with every possible advantage 
to carry out the object for which it was constituted ; will the companies be prepared to 
propose to Parliament that it should be entrusted with statutory powers, and contend 
that its members, individually or collectively, have discharged their duty in such a 
manner as to entitle them to the confidence of the public ? 

96. Now all these causes of accident that I have noticed are untouched by the 
recommendation of the Commission, and no check whatever would be given to a 
reeurrence of accidents from such causes if nothing more were done than has been by 
them recommended ; hence the importance of Lord.De La Warr’s rejected resolution. 

97. The Commission have not included in their recommendation the enforcement of 
proper maintenance of railways. If a line is not in a good condition, regard being 
had to the traffic and the speed of the trains, it is impossible that it can be safe for the 
conveyance of passengers. That such is the case with the lines of several of the 
companies we have abundant proof. The Legislature requires as a first condition 
before a line is opened that it and its appurtenances shall be in perfectly safe condition, 
and it does not appear to me unreasonable that the Legislature should require that it 
should be continued in the same state and take the necessary measures to carry that 
object into effect. The most obvious and direct means of doing so would be to autho- 
rise the Board of Trade to require the companies to maintain their several lines in a 
safe condition; the companies object to such a proposition as unreasonable and unne- 
cessary, and that is the question which the Legislature will have to decide. The Com- 
mission, of course, are of opinion that the lines should be properly maintained, but con- 
sider that that object can be equally well, or better, effected by the indirect means they 
recommend than by giving authority to the Board of Trade to require the necessary 
work to be done; in this opinion I differ from them (1) I believe that direct means, 
when available to attain an object are much to be preferred to indirect means, and 
(2) that the object in view would not be accomplished in the manner proposed by the 
Commission, even were the suggestion that I have made elsewhere adopted. 

If the recommendation of the Commission be adopted, but nothing more, the com- 
panies will still be at liberty to leave their respective lines in an unsafe state, and in 
such parts of the country, especially where there are no competing lines, they will 
probably consider it would be to their interest to avoid the expense of proper main- 

tenance than incur that required for the necessary repairs. We find that in some 
instances such is the case at present, even when active competition is carried on 
between companies, and consequently every inducement to keep these lines in the 
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best state of repair. What the public require is not that the speed should be limited 
below the ordinary rate, but that lines should be properly maintained so as to render 


any interference in that respect unnecessary. 
98. In the memorial of the railway servants to the Commission, a copy of which 


is inserted in our Report (p. 25), they state the grievances under which they _ 


labour, and pray for legislative interference. Among the grievances stated was a 
want of “the right to compensation for injuries or loss of life due to the negli- 
«“ gence of the companies,” and the Commission in their Report recommend. that 
such compensation should be given. That expression of opinion will, no doubt, be to 
them very satisfactory, but the memorialists pray for something more; it is not merely 
compensation to themselves or their families for injury or death, as the case may be, 
but protection from the negligence of the companies by which those injuries or deaths 
are occasioned. Objection may be taken to the particular form in which they suggest 
that such protection might be given, but if it is given in any other manner I have no 
doubt they would be very well satisfied. The Commission, however, do not view their 
claim in the same light as the railway servants themselves; they consider that what- 
ever protection may be given to railway travellers should be sufficient. for them. But 
the causes of accidents to railway servants, speaking generally, are quite of a different 
kind from those to which railway travellers are liable; there are 700 or 800 of the 
former killed every year, and but a very small proportion of the latter as compared 
with that number. In 1875 Captain Tyler says: ‘104 men were killed and 469 injured 
“‘ in shunting operations ; in coupling or uncoupling waggons 51 were killed and 347 
“ injured.” But as railway travellers are not engaged either in shunting operations 
or in coupling and uncoupling waggons it must be evident that if railway servants 
are to be protected at all, it must be from very different dangers than those to which 
ordinary passengers are subjected and by very different means. How many of the 
casualties just referred to the companies contributed to by their neglect we have no evi- 
dence. Direct interference for the protection of railway servants.in many cases would 
not be possible, but a tribunal so constituted, and its powers based on a recognition 
of the principle contained in Lord De La Warr’s resolution, namely, jurisdiction in all 
cases relating to safety in connection with railways, would be fully capable in each 
case to determine if direct interference would lessen the responsibility of the company. 
Even where this tribunal could not directly interfere, the dread of exposure, with its 
unpleasant consequences, as I have already explained, would have a most salutary 
effect on the companies. 

If railway servants would have the option between compensation for accidents and 
the enforcement of rules for their protection, there would, I should imagine, be but 
little doubt as to which they would choose. 

99. Captain Tyler, in his reports, attributes in no small degree the casualties which. 
befall railway servants to the neglect and mismanagement of the companies; which 
he classes under the several heads of (1) non-enforcement of the companies’ rules for 
their protection ; (2) want of block telegraph working and suitable signal and point 
arrangements with locking apparatus ; (3) the want of proper siding and other accom- 
modation for working the traffic; (4) the dangerous condition of shunting yards ; 
(5) the want of improved mechanical appliances not included in those above men- 
tioned ; (6) excessive hours of labour; (7) the employment of inefficient persons for 
the performance of responsible duties and the insufficient number of men employed. 
These causes of accidents are given in official documents by a highly intelligent 
Government officer, and having regard to this long list it cannot be a matter of much 
surprise that such a loss of life annually takes place among railway servants. It will 
no doubt be to them a great boon if compensation for accidents be granted, but with- 
out the extension of the jurisdiction of the tribunal their protection will be no greater 
than it is at present. It would, however, be doing great injustice to the companies to 
suppose that the strictures of Captain Tyler are applied to them generally, but 
unfortunately the cases are too frequent, especially in South Wales and other districts 
we visited, not to necessitate some means for the protection of such a large body of 
hard-working and honest men. 


_ Subject to the exceptions [ have taken, I cordially approve of the Report, and am 
of opinion that if the Recommendations contained be adopted by Parliament, that great 
benefit thereby will be conferred on the country. 


5th February 1877. WILLIAM GALT. 
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APPENDIX (A.) to 


Extracts taken verbatim from CAPTAIN TYLER’S 
Reports for the Years 1870, 1871, 1872, 
1878, 1874, and 1875. My own notes are 
inserted between brackets. 


1870. 


Captain Tyler’s first annual report was for 1870. In it 
he says : ‘‘ Looking to the various remedies, which I have 
“ divided under 15 heads, it is obvious on a first glance 


© that many of them might be speedily applied, wherever 


“ they are required, with great advantage; and that the 
* sooner they are brought into practical operation the 
© sooner, pro tanto, would the number of accidents diminish, 
«and benefit result in respect to the comparative safety 
* of railway travelling. Especially would improved tyre- 
** fastenings, better signal and point arrangements, locking 
“ apparatus, accommodation sidings, independent sidings 
« for goods traffic, increase of telegraphic communication, 
* securing spare intervals between trains, a greater pro- 
« nortion of break power, and other improvements, tend in a 


“ material degree to reduce the dangers and difficulties of ° 


* railway working ; and there can be no doubt, for the 
“immediate object of safety, any pressure from without, 
*« by which the companies could be induced or compelled 
“ more rapidly to adopt remedies of this description, 
* would so far be advantageous. But it must be remem- 
bered, on the other hand, that a railway requires daily 
and hourly supervision and repair as regards its works, 
permanent way, rolling stock, and other parts; as also 
that many of the remedies enumerated have reference to 
care in design and construction of details, to mainte- 
nance, regulation, and discipline, and to increase of 
convenience in working, as from time to time they 
become required. Any interference which would tend to 
relieve the railway companies of such responsibility as now 
« rests upon them would have a mischievous rather than a 
* beneficial tendency, as would also any system of inter- 
« ference which led to divided control, and any attempt at 
“ interference in the actual maintenance and working of 
« yailways must lead to a division of responsibility as well 
*< as to a division of control.” 

[The Commission agree in the opinions expressed by 
Captain Tyler in the-last sentence italicised. Whatever 
defects there may be in the actual maintenance or working 
of our railways it would be much better to leave them as 
they are than adopt any system of interference necessarily 
leading to a division of responsibility in their management. 
But the conclusion at which Captain Tyler arrives, that 
“any ” interference either with the maintenance of works 
or management of traffic must necessarily lead to a division 
of the companies’ responsibility and control is not the 
conclusion come to by the Commission. | 


1871. 


Altogether 171 accidents on railways have formed the 
subject of inquiry and have been reported on by officers of 
the Board of Trade during the year, being 40 more than in 
the year 1870, and an increase of 30 per cent. for the 
average of the last five years. 

These accidents are divided as follows :— 

19 from engines or vehicles meeting with, or leaving the 
rails in consequence of obstructions,’ or of defects 
in connexion with the permanent way or works. 

22 from failure of axles, wheels, or tyres. 

2 from trains entering stations at too great speed. 

9 from collisions between engines and trains following 
one another on the same line of rails, excepting at 
junctions, stations, and sidings. 

19 from collisions at junctions. 

63 from collisions at stations or sidings. 

2 from -collisions between trains meeting in apparent 
directions. : 

12 from passenger trains having wrongly turned into 
sidings or stations through facing points. 

11 on inclines. 

12 miscellaneous. 


171 


The principal of these means of safety as applied to the 
experience of 1871 are, besides the judicious selection, 


_ traiing, and supervision of officers and servants— 


(1.) Maintenance in high condition of the permanent 
way. 
(2.) Pied deahirn, construction, and material of axles. 
(3.) The application of tyre fastening, which will prevent 
the tyres from flying off the wheels in the event 
of fracture. 
34828, 
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(4.) Improved couplings of vehicles in trains. 

(5.) Signal and point arrangements with modern im- 
provements, including concentration and inter- 
locking of the signal and point liners. 

(6.) Safety points to siding connections with passenger 


lines. 

(7.) Increased use of telegraph with block telegraph 
systems In securing intervals of space instead of 
intervals of time only between trains. 

(8.) Sufficient siding accommodation for collection, 
distribution, and working of goods traffic. 

(9.) Continuous breaks to be worked by the engine 
drivers as well as the guards as occasion may 
may require. 

To the above total therefore of 171 investigated accidents 
159 were train accidents, not one of these can be properly 
classed as purely accidental. ‘They were all of a nature to 
be avoided by care, forethought, or the proper means and 
appliances. It will never of course be possible altogether 
to prevent mistakes or even negligence on the part of 
employés, but the number of accidents arising from such 
mistakes or negligence may be materially reduced by im- 
proved means and appliances and better discipline. It is in 
the nature of railway work that it must be done one way 
or other; if it cannot be done with short adherence to 
regulations, the regulations fall into disuse. If means and 
appliances for safe mode of working do not exist the work 
is carried on without them. With inefficient means, lax 
systems of working are sure to grow up, and are too 
certainly continued till an accident occurs. It will be 
sufficient to add that by far the greater number of accidents 
that occur may be prevented by the adoption of well-known 
means of safety, and that the most important, most powerful, 
and most wealthy companies are just those which have too 
much neglected the application of such means, and fre- 
quently in those parts of their districts in which for the 
heaviest traffic they were most needed. 


1872. 


A dangerous and defective mode of working is frequently 
carried on for a great length of time without bad results ; 
whilst there are accidents and loss of life when greater 
precautions have been adopted or less risk is apparently 
incurred (p. 2). 

{After noticing the causes of accidents \through the fault 
of servants and officers, Captain Tyler adds:] But this 
cause is itself attributable in many cases to the want of 
oo or appliances or more perfect arrangements 

p- 3). 
It is mainly because sufficient attention has not been 
paid in past years to the various means of safety that the 
great railway companies of England appear so unfavourably 
at the head of the accident list (p. 4). 


Cuass A.—Vehicles leaving the rails. 21 accidents ; 3 
persons killed and 43 injured. 


In 18 of these cases there was defective maintenance of the 
road or works (p. 6) 


Cuiass B.—Defects in rolling stock. 
killed and 48 injured. 
These accidents were all of a preventible character under 


proper conditions of construction, examination, and repair ; 
and the tire accidents, which of all accidents are the most 


17 accidents; 10 


Extracts 
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inexcusable, might have been avoided simply by the adoption 


of well-known methods of fastening tires to. wheels, which 
would prevent them flying off the wheels in the event of 
fracture (p. 7). 


Ciass D.—Collisions between engines and trains follow- 
ing on the same line. 22 accidents; 2 killed and 223 
injured. : 

In 18 of these 22 cases the block system of telegraph 
working was shown to be required and the accidents might 
have been prevented if it had been employed. 


Cuass F.—Collisions at stations or sidings. 91 accidents ; 
21 killed and 507 injured. 


The want of care or mistakes of officers or servants may to 
a great extent be obviated by the application of improvements, 
(1) of dlock telegraph working and suitable signal and point 
arrangements with locking apparatus ; (2) of proper siding 
and other accommodation for working the trafic: and, (3) 
by strict discipline, which can only be properly maintained 
when those other'means of safety are provided. 

Railway work is a description of work which must be got 
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through. When it cannot be performed without risk the risk 
is incurred. The officers and servants of the companies are 
too frequently induced, if not compelled, in the absence of 
necessary means, appliances, or accommodation, to disobey 
printed rules or to adopt hazardous methods of working s 
and in the course of their daily work to become habituated 
to operations which they would themselves in the first instance 
see to be objectionable. They are often unduly blamed when 
accidents actually occur, because their difficulties in these 
respects are not sufficiently known or considered, 

{In his “General Summary,” Captain Tyler says,] 
Whatever be the amount of care taken, the item of human 
fallibility will always remain, and will always be the cause 
of a certain number of accidents. But the number of 
accidents may be very much reduced by improvements in 
regulations and discipline, by greater care in the selection, 
training, payment, and employment of competent men im 
sufficient numbers and for reasonable hours, and by providing 
them with the requisite siding and other accommodation, 
with proper signal and point apparatus, with the best 
means of securing intervals between trains, with sufficient 
break power and other necessary appliances. * * * * In 
the daily practice of railway working the trains must be 
run as nearly in accordance with the time-tables as cireum- 
stances will permit; shunting must be got through with 
or without suitable accommodation, and station-masters, 
porters, signalmen, engine-drivers, or guards are frequently 
placed in difficulties which they have to surmount as best they 
can; and it is difficult, under any circumstances, to pre- 
vent men who are in constant danger themselves from 
doing things which may be a source of danger to others. 
* * * * The most fatal accident of the last year was that 
which took place at Kirtlebridge, in which ten passengers 
were killed; and it was occasioned by the: mistake of a 
zealous and hard-working station-master, who, labouring 
under the disadvantages above referred to, himself turned 
a goods train into the way of an approaching express pas- 
senger train, but who ought not to have been under any 
obligation to work the points at all, and who could not, if 
the cross-over road points had been interlocked with the 
signals, have committed such a frightful blunder. 

The 238 train-accidents which occurred this year were all 
of a more or less preventable character. The means of pre- 
vention are well known, and have sufficiently often been urged, 
as well in individual as in general reports, and it would 
only be reiteration to allude to them again further here; 
but there are other classes of accidents or casualties which 
are brought this year into greater prominence, and, though 
not yet returned by the various companies, are calculated 
to awake serious attention to the casualties to servants 
employed more especially on certain duties connected with 
railway working. (P. 23.) 


ACCIDENTS OR CASUALTIES NOT INQUIRED INTO ON 
BEHALF OF THE Boarp or TRADE. 

* * * * This lamentable total of 66 passengers and 
servants of companies killed, and 86 passengers and ser- 
yants of companies injured, from falling between vehicles 
and platforms points to the importance of uniformity of 
construction in carriages and platforms, and of filling up 
the space between them by means of continuous footboards, 
so as to leave no more space between them than is neces- 
sary for the running of the trains. It would seem almost 
absurd and superfluous to assert that the carriages with 
their footboards and the passenger platforms ought to be 
so constituted as to fit one another; but, unfortunately, 
there is too much necessity for the observation. The 
system of isolated footsteps, especially iron footsteps, on 
the carriages in combination more particularly with high 
platforms, presents a constant source of danger for which 
no good excuse can be offered, and which ought no longer 
to be permitted (p. 24). 

[These remonstrances addressed to the companies Capt. 
Tyler repeated every year, till 1875, when it would appear 
that he abandoned all further remonstrance in despair of 
being able to effect any good; it will be seen by the 
annexed table that so far from the casualties ‘from this 
cause having decreased they have risen from 152 to 224 
within the three years. In one of his reports he said that 
“the iron footsteps were admirably designed to cut people 
“ to pieces.” | 


Accidents from falling between carriages and platforms— 


Year. | Killed. | Injured. Total casualties. 
1872 66 86 152 

1873 80 109 189. 
1874 68 100 168 
1875 159, 224 


a 
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1873. 


Accidents to servants do not appear in many cases to have 
been reported by certain of the railway companies, and if 
the whole truth could be ascertained the numbers on the 
return would be considerably increased (p. 1); as was re- 
marked in the report of the preceding year a dangerous or 
defective mode of working is frequently carried on for a 
great length of time without bad results, whilst there are 
accidents and loss of life when greater precautions have 
been adopted or less risk apparently incurred. A _com- 
paratively trifling defect may in one case lead to much loss 
of life, whilst important defects may in another case be 
unattended with accident (p. 4). But this cause (the negli- 
gence and mistakes of servants) was itself attributable im 
many cases to the want of accommodation or appliances, or 
of more perfect arrangements; and having regard further 
to other causes which I have noticed, it is observable that 
there was a want of better, means of securing intervals 
between trains, or of a block-telegraph system, in 13 cases 
on the London and North-western, in 10 cases on the North- 
eastern, in 8 cases on the Caledonian, and-in 4 cases on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire railways. There were defective 
signal or point arrangements or want of interlocking im 
10 cases on the London and North-western, in 9 cases on the 
North-eastern, in 12 cases on the Caledonian, and in 10 cases 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire railways (p. 6). 


Cuass A.— Vehicles leaving the rails. 24 accidents ; 


20 killed and 138 injured. 


In 13 of these cases there was defective maintenance of 
the road or works; in four cases there were defects of per- 
manent way and rolling stock ; and in two cases excess of 
speed, having regard to the condition or construction of the 
line (p. 9). \ ; 


Cuass B.—Failures in the rolling stock. 23 accidents; 
12 killed-and-24 injured. ; 


Nine of these accidents were caused by the failure of 
tires ; four by the failure of axles ; two by defective springs ; 
and two by the bursting of boilers. 

Of the 9 cases of tire failures 5 occurred on the Midland 
Railway. For the prevention of such accidents it is only 
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necessary to adopt improved and well-known devices for - 


affixing the tires to the wheels. * * * * It is probably im- 
possible in the manufacture of tires and in applying them 


~ to the wheels of locomotive engines or of railway vehicles, 


to provide against their occasional failure in this manner; 
but it is possible, as I have frequently and during many 
years had occasion to point out, almost absolutely to prevent 
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danger to the passengers and the servants of railway com- _ 


panies in the event of their failing, by attaching them to 
the rims of the wheels by methods which will prevent them 
from flying off the wheel. [After describing the process, 
and stating that all the great companies agree in adopting 
some form of safety fastening, Capt. 'I'yler, in reference to 
the London and North-western and the South-eastern, 
says:] These two companies no doubt honestly believe 
from their own experience that by means of the precautions 
which they adopt they may safely continue to employ the 
old method of fastening by bolts or rivets flat tires to flat 
rims, and the Midland Company were, until recently, of 
the same opinion. It would, I venture to submit, be wise 
on the part of the London and North-western and South- 
eastern companies, without waiting for such examples of the 
necessity of 7t on their own particular lines, now to recon- 
sider the subject, and, looking to the experience and prac- 
tice of other lines, to select some superior mode of fastening, 
or, if they are able, to devise some modification, or such im- 
provement on the existing systems as may appear to them 
best adapted to meet the object in view (pp. 12 and 13). 


Cuass D.—Collisions between engines and trains following 
one another on the same line. 18 accidents; 2 killed 
and 144 injured. 


In 14 of these cases the block system of working had 
been required, but in some of them further accommodation 
was necessay to enable it to be applied. In two other cases 
where the block system was supposed to be in force, in one 
case the regulations, though judiciously framed, had been 
habitually disregarded ; in the other a loose. mode of 
working prevailed; the line was professedly worked on the 
block system, but at one station, where a.station-master, 
a booking clerk, and a porter were employed, the tele- 
graphing was not entrusted to any one in particular. 
Without the maintenance of proper discipline neither the 
block nor any other system can be safely worked, 
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at junctions. 20 accidents; | killed 
and 135 injured. 


There were four cases of want of telegraph working on 
block system, six cases of defective arrangements of blocks 
or signals or want of interlocking, two cases of inexperienced 
servants, two cases of insufficient accommodation, and two 
cases of insufficient break power. In another case an 
arrangement made by an inspecting officer and the railway 
company in 1867 had been set aside, and a connexion, then 
objected to and which Jed to the collision, had been restored, 
after the opening of the line. In a third case, one of collision 
in 1872, a recommendation from the Board of Trade and a 
strong censure from a coroner's jury had failed to produce 
amendment, and another collision occurred from the want 
of such amendment. The proportionate number of such 
collisions will, it may be expected, be very materially re- 
duced when the junction cabms are all properly fitted up 
with locking apparatus for preventing conflicts between 
points and signals; with telegraphic apparatus for giving 
notice of the approach of trains; and, in certain cases, for 
blocking trains on one line while trains are crossing on 
another; with safety points for all sidings and goods lines ; 
and with a large proportion of break power in each train 
under the control of the engine-driver; and stricter dis- 
cipline when more perfect mechanical arrangements in 
consequence can more easily be maintained. aah 


Cuass E.—Collisions 


=a 


Cuass F.—Collisions at stations and sidings. 98 acci- 


dents; 11 killed and 738 injured. 


There were 39 instances of defective arrangement of sig- 
nals or points or want of locking apparatus; 40 instances 
of the want of the use of the telegraph or the block system ; 
29 instances of defective accommodation for the traffic ; 
19 instances of regulations inadequately enforced; 5 in- 
stances especially of insufficient break power; in 9 in- 
stances collisions at stations and sidings took place owing 
to the employment of inexperienced and inefficient servants, 
or of excessive hours of duty. (Similar complaints run 
through his reports in each succeeding year, but further 
quotation is unnecesary; all which, separately or com- 
bined, contributed to produce these 98 accidents. | 

This catalogue of causes speaks for itself. ‘The 92 cases 
of negligence or of mistake on the part of employés have 
occurred for the most part from working under conditions 
which required improvement in the proportions above stated, 
The want. of care and the mistakes of officers and servants 
may therefore to a great extent be avoided by mechanical 
improvements : (1) by the establishment of block telegraph 
working and suitable signal and point arrangements with 
locking apparatus ; (2) by proper siding and other accom- 
modation for working the traffic; (3) by careful selection, 
training, and supervision of officers and servants; and (4) 
by strict discipline, which can only be properly maintained 
oe those other means of safety are provided. The offi- 
cers and servants of the companies are too frequently 
induced, if not compelled, in the absence of necessary 
means, appliances, or accommodation, to disobey printed 
rules or to adopt: hazardous methods of working, and in 
the course of their daily work to become habituated to 
operations which they would themselyes in the first in- 
stance see to be objectionable. They are often unduly 
blamed when accidents actually occur because their diffi- 
culties in those respects are not sufficiently known (p. 27). 

The following cases occurred on portions of railways 
worked or supposed to be worked under the block sys- 
tem. In one the company’s instructions were not properly 
carried out, a goods driver had been 25 hours on duty. In 
another the block system had been suspended for Sunday 
working, and the means for working the permissive system, 
supposed to be substituted for it, were not provided. Ina 
third there was a vicious mode of working the traffic in a 
dangerous part of a tunnel, which had previously been 
specially pomted out» In a fourth, more siding accommo- 
dation was required, and alterations recommended that a 
train might not be permitted to enter one end of a block 
section when a train was crossing close to the home signal 
at the other end of it. In a fifth, the block system had 
been suspended to avoid delay to the traffic during the 


working of a portion of a single line under inefficient ar- 


rangements for the-re-construction of a bridge. In a sixth, 
on the second day of block telegraph working, the signal- 
man, probably from imexperience, committed a mistake, 
and the collision would not have occurred but for the 
foggy state of the weather. In a seventh, the regulations 
required to be improved, so that the intention of the com- 
pany in keeping a space of 1,889 yards clear for express 
and other trains from shunting operations might be carried 
out. In an eighth, a mistake was made on a change of 
men; the day. signalman, a highly nervous and excitable 
man, not well fitted for such duties, allowed a train to ap- 
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proach and pass his cabin, which thus came into collision 
with a previous train admitted by the night signalman and 
standing in foggy weather several hundred yards before 
him at his advanced signal. Some indication should have 
been placed to show when a train-was standing at the 
advanced signal, especially in a fog, and when it was ad- 
mitted during a change of signalmen. In a ninth case, a 
signalman sent forward a second up train under the idea 
that the telegraph was out of order, without first ascer- 
taining on his speaking instrument whether it was so, and 
without first cautioning the engine-driver, to whom he 
ought to have given a written order. Record books were 
required. On the other hand, where the block system was 
not im force, or supposed to be in force, there were far more 
numerous instances in which the company’s servants had 
not paid proper attention to signals, or had not taken 
proper precautions to protect their trains; in one remark- 
able case four guards on a very stormy night failed, for 
upwards of an hour, to take sufficient means to protect 
their trains, trusting to a distant signal, exceptionally lighted 
and rendered inefficient by the wind (p. 28). 


Ciass I.—Passenger trains wrongly turned into sidings 
or otherwise through facing points. 36 accidents; 
3 killed and 131 injured. 


There were 29 instances of the want of improved signal 
or point arrangements, or locking apparatus, or locking 
bars; and two instances of inexperienced servants. In 
addition to the necessity of interlocking the points and 
signals, which has been so strongly represented in former 
years, there is, therefore, further accumulating evidence of 
the necessity for applying locking bars and bolts at facing 
points, and especially when they are liable to be passed by 
trains travelling at speed. The most effectual remedy for 
accidents of this description is, of course, the reduction, as 
far as is, possible, of the number of facing points, In all 
cases in which they are necessarily employed, it is ob- 
viously desirable to neglect no means of lessening the risk 
of their employment. 


Cuass J.—Accidents on inclines, 
and 66 injured. 


There were four cases of insufficient or inadequately en- 
forced regulations, two cases of defective accommodation, 
and two cases of inexperienced servants or excessive hours. 
In one of the latter cases a guard, who had been on duty 
19 hours, was over fatigued, and omitted to apply his 
break. An engine-driver had been employed for 40 hours, 
and a fireman was asleep on his engine and unfit for duty. 

[In his “General Summary” Capt. Tyler says :] 

it will be observed that there are, as in former years, five 
principal causes of accidents to be specially considered ; 
namely,— 

(1.) The negligence or mistakes of officers and servants, 

evinced in 182 cases. 

(2.) The defects of signal and point arrangements, which 
were made apparent in 78 cases. 

(3.) The want of a better system of securing intervals 
between trains, demonstrated in 59 cases. 

(4.) Insufficient or defective accommodation for the 
requirements of the traffic, which was noted in 37 
cases. 

(5.) Insufficient or inadequately enforced regulations, 
proved in 33 cases. 

(Capt. Tyler, after recommending, in nearly the same 
words as in the previous year, greater care in the selection, 
training, payment, and employment of competent men,.as 
an important means of avoiding accidents, goes on to say :] 
It cannot, of course, be expected, even fvhen the utmost 
simplicity of working is arrived at, that there will be no 
more accidents to deplore, because, unfortunately, human 
agency must still be relied on, and human agency must 
always be, as it ever has been, fallible. So long as engine- 
drivers are men they will occasionally run past. signals, so 
long as signalmen are human they will occasionally make 
mistakes and misunderstand oneanother. Neither the block 
system nor lock apparatus will, nor can any other improve- 
ments be expected to, have such an effect ; but it is equally 
certain that the number of serious accidents may be very 
much reduced, and especially on certain railway systems, 
when all the improvements above referred to have been 
carried out. The risk of the mistakes of signalmen in 
working points and signals will have been in a great measure 
neutralised. . Goods trains will not so much encumber 
passenger lines, and will not be engaged in shunting on them 
when, passenger trains are due; and this by itself, by a 
simpler form of working, will tend to prevent a large propor- 
tion of accidents. Delays will thus be avoided also both to 
passenger and to goods trains, and greater poor in 
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working will be obtained. And this is no mere matter of 
speculation, because greater safety and efficiency have been 
and are obtained.on those railways or portions of railways 
on which such improvements have already been introduced. 

[As an illustration of the negligence shown by some 
of the companies in maintaining discipline among their 
servants, and allowing them systematically to disregard 
the rules laid down for their observance, Captain Tyler 
refers to a double collision that occurred on the 13th 

December near Bolton, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, in which 42 ‘passengers and 6 servants of the 
company were jinjured or shaken. Captain Tyler says:] 
The signalmen who had, as usual, exhibited caution signals 
from their hand lamps, were dismissed from the company’s 
service for not obeying the company’s regulations, requiring 
them to show a danger signal for five minutes, and a 
caution signal for five minutes longer after the passage of 
the empty waggon train to any following down passenger 
or other train. But it turned out on inquiry that it had 
not been the practice at those cabins, at all events for eight 
years, to obey those regulations ; that the signalmen did 
just what they were in the habit of doing, and what all 
signalmen working in those cabins would have done; and 
that the traffic could not have been carried on in con- 
formity with those regulations. One of the signalmen 
further pointed out that he could not be expected to keep 
the trains five minutes apart when they were timed to start 
from Bolton within two or three minutes of each other. A 
relieving signalman, not concerned in the accident, stated 
that he would have worked in the same manner, and would 
himself have been dismissed from the service of the company 
if the accident had huppened an hour later ; and he further 
stated that when he left his cabin to’give evidence there 
were five engines, which turned out on enumeration to be six, 
on one main line aud three on the other main line, of which 
one was shunting in and out of the sidings at each side, and 
the others were waiting to shunt or to pass. The engine- 
driver of the passenger train who had complained before 
leaving Bolton of the empty waggon train having been sent 
away in front of him, was told, in reply, that “it could not 
be helped ;” now there were no new-fangled things at these 
cabins. ‘They were stated to be twenty years old with such 
apparatus as they contained; and there was certainly 
nothing in their appearance to lead to a contrary conclusion 
(p. 38). 

: In the daily practice of railway working the engine-drivers 
are expected to run as nearly as possible in accordance with 
the time-tables as circumstances will permit; the marshall- 
ing, sorting, and shunting of trains must be got through, with 
or without safe arrangements or suitable accommodation 
of lines and sidings; and station-masters, porters, signal- 
men, engine-drivers, or guards are frequently placed in 
difficulties which they have to surmount as best they can. 
The more they are acccustomed to incur risk the less they 
think of it, and the more difficult it is to enforce discipline 
and obedience to regulations. ‘This difficulty increases with 
the want of necessary means and appliances, and is dimi- 
nished when with proper means and appliances a stricter 
discipline becomes possible, safer modes of working become 
habitual, and a higher margin of safety is constantly 
preserved (p. 39). 


1874. 


[Captain Tyler, in giving the statistics of accidents for 
the year, draws attention to the great increase of fatal 
accidents to passengers as compared with the average 
number which occurred in the preceding four years, cal- 
culated on the number of passengers’ journeys during each 
period. From these returns it appears that the “number 
* of passengers killed from all causes beyond their own 
* control” in 1874 was as nearly as possible double, in 
proportion to the number carried, of the average in the 
years 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873. 168 accidents formed 
the subject of inquiry for the officers of the Board of 
Trade, and Captain Tyler gives a tabular statement, from 
which he draws the inference that, notwithstanding the 
great increase in the number of fatal accidents to passen- 
gers, improvement in the working arrangements of the 
companies has taken place. Looking at the subject from 
an optimist point of view, Captain Tyler says :] 

The results of the past year are, however, subject to the 
above observations, more satisfactory on the whole than 
those of the years immediately preceding it; as showing 
that the improvements which have been required, and 
which have been and are being very much, in consequence 
of public attention having been drawn to the subject, more 
or less rapidly introduced, are already bearing fruit; and 
as holding out the hope of happier results in future years 
as these improvements become more complete. Jn the 
face of an increase of traffic there has been 2 marked dimi- 
nution, as compared with 1873, in the number of accidents 
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under each of the above classes, excepting as regards colli- 
sious between trains meeting in opposite directions and 
collisions at junctions. These also may be expected to 
diminish when the systems of working and_ protection 
elsewhere described become better appreciated and more 
generally applied. 


Cuass A.—Vehicles leaving the rails in consequence of 
defects in the permanerit way or works. 18 accidents ; 
4 killed and 48 injured. 


These were in three cases broken rails, which had in one 
instance been twice turned ; and there were three cases of 
tank engines including two of saddle-bank-tank engines 
not in good order; in three cases the permanent way was 
weakened by lifting or repairs, and the speed of trains was 
not sufficiently checked; and in four others there were 
respectively, a want of adjustment, a broken heel chair, a 
broken point lever, and a rail temporarily laid. There was 
one case of subsidence in a bank, and one of a portion of 
a rock falling from the side of a rock cutting. The most 
remarkable fact, perhaps, brought out in connexion with 
any of these accidents, was that on a portion of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool section of the London and North- 
western line, the intermediate space,“when there was no 
want of width between the fences, was only 4 ft. 44 in. in 
place of 6 feet between the two lines of rails. 

Altogether, there were reported to the Board of Trade 
345 cases of broken rails ; 166 cases of trains running over 
cattle or other obstructions on the line ;~50 cases of trains 
running through gates at level crossings; 9 cases of fire 
involving injury to hedges, viaducts, or stations; besides 
8 cases of fire in trains; 5 cases of slips in cuttings or 
embankments ; 3 from defects in hedges, tunnels, &c., and 
3 of failure of ropes used in working inclines. 


Crass B.—Failures in the rolling stock. 13 accidents ; 


38 killed and 100 injured. 


Three accidents from the-failure of axles, three from 
failures of tires, two from the explosion of boilers, and the 
others from various causes. 

As regards the failures in rolling stock reported to the 
Board of Trade, there were altogether 171 cases of axle 
failure, 40 cases of tire failure, 9 cases of wheel failure, 21 
of coupling failure, 6 of the failure of springs, machinery, 
&c., of engines, 5 of the bursting of boilers, and | of the 
failure of break apparatus. 

The most fatal accident of this class, and, indeed, of the 
whole year—that at Shipton on the Great Western Rail- 
way—occurred from the failure of a carriage tire fastened 
to the wheel by an insecure method, with four rivets. 
There is no accident probably more easily preventible, or that 
has formed the subject of more serious and constant warning. 
If the train had been fitted with continuous breaks throughout 
its whole length there was no reason why it should not have 
been brought to rest without any casualty. The danger in 
such a case is not the fracture of the tire, but in its flying 
from the wheel on fracture; and it is only nécessary so to 
secure it to the wheel as to prevent it from flying off in 
pieces, when from defective material or construction, or 
from being affixed too tightly to the wheel, or from any 
other caiise, it breaks, in order to avoid the risk that must 
otherwise attend its failure. [Captain Tyler repeats the 
recommendations contained in his report of the preceding 
year as to the proper way of fastening the tire. | 


Cuass D.—Collisions between engines and trains follow- 
ing on the same line. 9 accidents; 3 killed and 45 
injured. , 

Six occurred in the absence of or for want of the block 
system, and three under the block system. One of these 
was near the Euston Junction on the London and North- 
western line. The signalman had made constant mistakes 
in working his block instruments, and he was utterly unfit 
for duty. His cabin was not well placed, and the lamps of 
his distant signal on a bank at the side of the line were 
not well seen, especially in foggy weather. 


Cuass E.—Collisions at junctions. 22 accidents; 6 killed 
and 272 injured. E 
Seven cases occurred in the absence of or for the want of 
junction-block-working, or, in other words, of employing 
block-telegraph instruments to prevent conflicting trains 
from approaching junctions at which they might come into 
collision with one another at the same moment. There 
was also in 1] cases defects of signals or their arrange- 
ments, fittings, or workings. 
As an instance of the desirabilit 
working, the first accident mentione 
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the Ibrox Junction of the Glasgow and Paisley line may 
be cited. A goods train was allowed, in the ordinary prac- 
tice of working, to cross the up main line on its way 
towards a branch ‘line, and thus to cross the path of a 
passenger train at the same time that “line-clear ” was 
given by telegraph to a point less than a mile distant, to 
allow the passenger train to approach the junction; and 


the red glass not covering the lamp properly, the engine- - 


driver did not understand, that signal to be at danger. 


Cxuass F.—Collisions at stations and sidings. 
75 accidents; 21 killed and 742 injured. 


There were 26 cases of defective signal or point arrange- 
ments or want of locking apparatus, &c.; 22 cases of 
defective means for securing intervals between trains or 
want of the block system or telegraph working ; 15 cases 
of defective accommodation, having regard to the require- 
ments of traffic; and 9 cases of insufficient or inadequately 
enforced regulations. ; 

The most important means of preventing accidents of 
this class, are doubtless the provision of sufficient accom- 
modation in lines, sidings, and platforms, to enable the 
traffic operations to be conducted in a safe and proper 
manner, in combination with block-telegraph working and 
interlocking arrangements, and the careful selection, train- 
ing, and supervision of officers and servants. Strict dis- 
cipline is impossible when men have not the necessary means 
and appliances for performing work which must be got 
through without infringing the regulation. When, for 
instance, station-masters are obliged from the want of siding 
room to shunt goods trains from one line to another, in 
order to get them out of the way of passenger trains due or 
nearly due in both directions, they cannot then obey the 
rule which enjoins them to have the lines clear ten minutes 
before the expected arrival of a passenger train in either 
direction. 

A typical case of the way in whieh railway traffic is con- 
ducted in the absence of necessary means and appliances 
is to be seen in the case of the collision between Oxford 
and Bletchley. A cross-over road between a junction and 
a level crossing, 112 yards from the former and 80 yards 
from the latter; and a cross-over road through through- 
crossing and siding connexion 225 yards on. the other side 
of the level crossing, are not properly protected and with- 
out anyone whose special business it was to work the 
points. Two waggons and a non-detached from a goods 
train were allowed to run down by the force of gravity and 
to obstruct one of the main lines on the approach of a 
passenger train which came into collision with them. 


Cuiass G.—Trains meeting whilst proceeding in opposite 
directions on the same line of rails. 6 accidents ; 
31 killed and 153 injured. 


[The incidents of the Thorpe case are well known and 
need not be repeated ; the primary cause of the accident 
was the gross negligence with which the Great Eastern 
Company permitted their telegraph system to be worked, 
apparently without any supervision whatever ; the secondary 
cause was the systematic unpunctuality of the trains. 
Captain Tyler gives the details of two other accidents, one 
on the Great North of Scotland in consequence of the 
telegraph not being employed, and the other on the Glas- 
gow and South-western line in consequence of the train 
staff system not being properly employed. Captain Tyler 
says:| These three instances of collision under three 
different systems or circumstances of single-line working, 
all point to the same results. ‘They show the importance of 
not only employing a system carefully devised, but also of 
maintaining the strictest discipline and securing the most 
minute attention to detailed regulations in carrying it out. 
No safer system for the working of single lines has yet 
been introduced than that which is afforded by a combina- 
tion of the train staff with the block telegraph. 


Cuass I.—Facing points. 17 accidents; 85 injured. 


Of the 17 accidents, 7 probably would not have occurred 
if there had been proper locking arrangements; one was 
caused by the carelessness of two signal fitters not in the 
company’s service and not working under proper supervi- 
sion ; one occurred in starting a passenger train from a 
goods siding, owing to a deficiency of accommodation; and 
another where further accommodation was also required in 
shunting a passenger train loaded with passengers in a 


» manner that had not been contemplated in the laying out 


Ecos 
1 
fanted for 


Bio. 


of the station, and which would not again be adopted. 


Cuass J.—Inclines. 5 killed and 62 injured. 


With a view to the prevention of accidents of this class 
the construction of sidings in which shunting may be per- 
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formed without interfering with the main lines, the employ- 
ment of efficient signalmen having complete control over 
the connexion of sidings with the main lines, the mainten- 
ance of strict discipline soas to avoid dangerous practises 
in couplings of vehicles, and in the application of break 
power, and the use of the telegraph for giving warning of 
the approach of and keeping the line clear in front of 
trains, are amongst the most important matters which 
require consideration. 

[In his ‘ General Summary” for 1874 Capt. Tyler, in 
reference to the accidents happening to new servants, says : | 
The total number of 788 killed and 2,815 injured of 
employés alone is in itself a startling and melancholy result 
of a year’s working, but the much greater proportion of 
certain classes of railway seryants demands the most 
serious attention. It will be right not only to dwell upon 
it for one year, but to scrutinize annually and with in- 
creasing care and accuracy the causes of so many casualties, 
not for the sake of producing excitement on the subject, 
nor for the sake of censure, but in order to consider 
calmly. the means by which so much destruction to life and 
limb may be lessened, and to determine deliberately upon 
the improvements in construction or in working, in appli- 
ances or in system, in training or in discipline, which may 
with that view be advantageously adopted. Careful train- 
ing, sufficient supervision, and proper selection of the men 
employed for the duties they have respectively to perform, 
is also an important element in their comparative immu- 
nity from accident. Such considerations cannot, however, 
be expected to find much time or place when, as has been 
the case during the past year, railway systems are, from a 
want of foresight in preparing accommodation for traffic, 
more or less blocked up for weeks together, and when all 
the energies of the officers and servants are ineffectually 
caploxed in vain attempts to carry the traffic consigned to 
them. 


1875. 


[After the lengthened extracts I have given from Captain 
Tyler’s Reports in preceding years it is unnecessary to 
notice in such detail his report for this year, as they would 
be mainly a repetition of recommendations and remon- 
strances similar to those I have quoted from his reports of 
preceding years. He says :] 

Whilst the number of investigated accidents was 131 
for 1870, 171 for 1871, 246 for 1872, 247 for 1873, 168 for 
1874, and 164 for 1875 the number of passengers killed in 
those accidents ‘varied during the same years from 66 for 
1870 to 12 for 1871, 21 for 1872, 47 for 1873, 80 for 1874, 
and 19 for 1875; and the number of passengers and others, 
exclusive of servants injured in them, were respectively 
1,084, 821, 1,183, 1,379, and 1,043. But too much stress 
must not, as I have frequently said, be laid on the results 
of working for any particular year. The results of the 
last two years are more satisfactory on the whole than 
those of the two years immediately preceding them. The 
total number of accidents to passengers in the year is 
usually divided into those arising from (1) circumstances 
over which they have no control, and (2) from their own 
misconduct or want of caution. But these divisions can 
hardly be satisfactorily maintained in all cases. In the 
eases of accidents not investigated by the Board of Trade, 
the result of the coroner’s inquiry is made use of as regards 
fatal injuries; but the brief reports of the case are only 
available as regards personal injuries where death does not 
ensue. It has been seen that 17 passengers were killed and 
1,212 injured in 161 investigated train accidents. Besides 
these, 116 passengers were killed and 594 injured, as re- 
ported by the companies, from there own misconduct or 
want of caution. Of these latter, 65, or more than one half, 
were killed, and 421, or more than two-thirds, were injured 
by falling between carriages and platforms, or in getting 
in or alighting from trains (p. 31). 

[After referring to the proper mode of constructing foot- 
boards, so often noticed in his previous reports, Captain 
Tyler concludes by saying “this is a simple remedy.” He 
proceeds :} Then, again, 7 passengers were killed and 35 
Injured in travelling by falling out of carriages. As many 
as 34 were killed in crossing the line at stations, numbers 
which might be reduced by increased provision and em- 
ployment of footbridges and subways. [It must be evident 
that the returns of the companies to the Board of Trade 
under the head of “killed”’ give a very inadequate idea— 
unavoidably so—of the real number of fatal accidents ; this 
observation applies equally to passengers and servants; the 
returns conjointly for the two classes from causes beyond 
their control, for last year, are 56 killed and 1,726 injured, 
but it is to be remembered that the deaths as returned by 
the companies are confined to those who died immediately 
after an accident had taken place, and a coroner’s inquest 
had been held, and we have no returns of those who sub- 
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died in consequence of such injuries. No party 
is to be blamed for this omission, and I only notice it for 
the purpose of drawing attention to the very imperfect 
estimate we could make of the number of fatal accidents, 
if hastily to assume that the number mentioned in the 
returns as killed includes all who have been fatally injured ; 
how many of the 1,726 “injured” died subsequently in 
consequence of such injury, we have no means of knowing. 
Captain Tyler notices some improvements in working 
arrangeménts being adopted ‘in consequence of public 
attention being drawn to the subject ;” but these com- 
mendations he subsequently qualifies to a considerable 
extent, as will be seen from his general summary. ] 


sequentl 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


[Captain Tyler classifies the usual causes contributing to 
or combined with which prodneed the investigated train- 
accidents for 1875 amounting as already stated to 161 in 
number against 168 for 1874. From this analysis is appears 
that in some respects the returns are less satisfactory than 
those of the preceding year. The number of accidents caused 
by defective maintenance of road, works, and rolling stock, 
amounted in 1874 to 18, whilst from the same causes in 
1875 they amounted to 31; the number of accidents caused 
by insufficient or defective accommodation for the reqaire- 
ments of the traffic were 18 in 1874, in 1875 they were 23; 
from insufficient establishment, long trains, and inexpe- 
rienced servants, only 1 accident occurred in 1874, from the 
same causes 12 took place in 1875; from insufficient break 
power, in 1874 there were 6 accidents, and 10 jn 1875; 
from defective arrangements of signals and points, &c., 
there were, in 1874, 49 accidents, and in 1875, 53 acci- 
dents ; insufficient or inadequately inforced regulations, 24 
in 1874, and 37 in 1875; excessive speed, having regard 
to engine, road, or other circumstances, 9 in 1874, and 13 
in 1875; defective system for securing intervals between 
trains or want of telegraph communication, or of block- 
system, 36 in 1874, and 43 in 1875; in 1875 the companies 
were fortunate in suffering so little from foggy or stormy 
weather, or snow storms as from these causes there were 
only 9 cases of accidents; in 1874 the number was 28, 
(p. 29). Captain Tyler in reference to these returns says :] 

The figures are not satisfactory, either as to actual results 
or by comparison with former years. They indicate that 
much is still required in addition to what has been done 
to provide for safety. The highest figure 126, represents 
as usual the number of mistakes in which negligence,or 
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mistakes of officers or servants entered into these 161 train 
accidents ; and the four figures respectively 53, 43, 37, and 
23 represent respectively means by which that negligence 
may in a great degree be prevented. 
.(1.) By better arrangements of signals or of points or of 
interlocking ; 
(2.) By a better system for securing intervals between 
trains; wa 
(3.) By improvements in regulations or discipline ; and 
(4.) By an adequate provision of lines and sidings for 
conducting the traffic, 
Then again 31 represents the number of cases of defec- 
tive maintenance im roads, works, or rolling stock ; 12 the 


number of cases of ineuperienced or inefficient servants. 


But the item of break-power is in reality a more important 


one than appears from the figure 10, because there are ¢ 


always numerous other instances in which collisions might 
be prevented or their serious consequences might be averted 
if engine-drivers had in their own hands the power of readily 
stopping their trains, instead of being obliged to trust 
partly to the guards who often hear nothing of their break- 
whistles, and of their being unable when they do hear them 
to bring their trains to a stand within reasonable distances 
(pp. 29-30). No less than 75 train-accidents occurred on 
the lines of four companies in the following proportions, 
namely, 25 on the London and North-western, 19 on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 16 on the Midland, and 15 on 
the North-eastern Railways. 

[It will have been noticed that on no subject. has Capt. 
Tyler expressed himself in stronger terms than on the 
present construction of footboards : it is impossible that an 
opinion, or rather a denunciation, of the present “mode of 
construction could be more forcibly expressed by anyone, 
not only in his reports, but in his evidence given before us. 
He said:] Nothing can be worse than to see a lot of car- 
riages running with small iron footsteps, which are admirably 
designed, as I have expressed it, to cut people to pieces be- 
tween the train and the platform; it is very easy to slip off ; 
there is no necessity to have them, and there is no reason why 
the companies should not alter them, but they go on using 
them. That appears to me a case, if any, that calls for 
interference, and there are many other cases; for instance, 
with regard to fastening the tires to the wheels, and so on. 
On one hand interference appears to be required, and on 
the other hand it would seem that the evils of that inter- 
ference would be much greater in other respects than if you, 
by means of publicity, continually impress upon the com- 
panies the necessity of these things (q. 2259), 


APPENDIX (B.) to Mr. Gaut’s PAPER. 


[The following extract from “Iron” of the 20th instant relating to breaks is interesting as showing the advance of the 


increase of friction as compared with that found at the trials at Newark. ] 


“Recent Continuous BREAK EXPERIMENTS. 


“ We have already published the principal details of the 
experiment with the Westinghouse and Smith’s vacuum 
break, conducted on the North British Railway on Decem- 
ber 12th and 22nd last. The tables now given comprise a 
reduction of these details to the standard employed in our 
report of the Newark experiments (Vol. V., p. 802), and 
strictly comparable therewith. The average results of the 
Newark experiments, expressed in the per-centage of friction 
to the weight of trains, placed the respective breaks on trial 
in the following order :— 


Westinghouse air break — - - Sete 7, 
Clark’s hydraulic - - - ATED 
Fay’s - 5 - 2 - 65 
Smith’s vacuums - E = - 6°12 
Clark and Webb’s chain - £ - 6°02 
Steel’s air - - = $ - 5°55 
Barker’s hydraulic - - - = 5°95 
Westinghouse yacuum = by ain Atay 


“The North British experiments fully confirm these 
averages as regards the two breaks under trial, the figure 
obtained for the Westinghouse break having been 9°77, 
and that for the vacuum break 6'9. Prophets appear to 
be most honoured in countries not their own, and just as 
American breaks are most carefully tested in England, so 
an English break has to go to Germany to receive an effi- 
cient trial,, Our Berlin correspondent sends us particulars 
of some experiments carried on between November 30th 
and January 6th last, on the Ost Bahn, between Berlin and 
Miincheberg, with a train fitted with the Steel-M‘Innes 
automatic air break, which give, when calculated to the 
same standard as that employed in our tables, the very good 
average per-centage of 11°36 when the whole train was 
continuously breaked, reduced to 9°7 when the engine 
was not breaked, and when a “breakaway” accident was 
imitated, the Front portion gave 9°2 per cent. of friction, 
and the rear, or slipped portion, 12°94. We reserve further 
details until we receive the official figures,”’ 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


‘ 


REPORT sy tar EARL DE LA WARR. 


As one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to inquire into the causes of 
accidents on railways, and into the possibility of removing such causes by further 
legislation, seeing that there are parts of the Report to which I am unable to give my 
assent, and at the same time omissions which I cannot but regard as essential, and 


‘being desirous of showing my concurrence in much that the majority of the Commis- 


sioners recommend, I humbly submit for consideration what I believe would materially 
eonduce to the prevention of accidents, and I recommend that the attention of the 


Legislature should be called to the subjects herein-after referred to. 


BoaRD OF TRADE. 


T am of opinion that it would not be desirable to confer any additional powers upon 
the Board of Trade which would lessen the responsibility of railway companies in 
working the traffic, and their liability in cases of accidents. 

I recommend that the powers of the Board of Trade as now exercised in the case of 
new lines should be continued, that those powers should be clearly defined, and if 
necessary be further legally sanctioned. 

It appears by returns of the Board of Trade, and by the evidence given to the 
Commissioners that important recommendations of the Board through their officers, 
affecting the public safety, have in many instances not been acted upon by railway 
companies. 

I propose that the Board of Trade should continue, as now, to recommend to railway 
companies the adoption of what they deem to be necessary for the public safety, and 
in the event of non-compliance on the part of railway companies, that the Board should 
be enabled to refer the question to a court of appeal for final decision. 


Court oF APPEAL. 


In the event of differences existing between railway companies and the Board of 
Trade upon questions involving the public safety, I recommend that there should be 
a court of appeal to which such questions may be referred for decision, either on the 
part of railway companies or of the Board of Trade. 

In the appointment of an appellate tribunal it must be regarded as essential that 
it should be constituted so as to secure public respect and confidence, as well as that of 
railway companies. 


Goops TRAFFIC LINES. 


It appears from the returns of the Board of Trade that a large proportion of acci- 
dents by collision occur upon lines where the goods and mineral traffic is most 


heavy. 


The more general adopting of the block and interlocking systems, though of great 
use, fails to be a complete remedy for the danger of a traffic which has increased to an 


-unforeseen extent. 


Accommodation which in the earlier times of railways was sufficient has now become 
inadequate, in consequence of the large increase of goods as well as of passenger 


~ traffic, " 


In face of this rapidly increasing difficulty, additional lines for goods traffic appear 
to be foremost among the means of obtaining greater security for passenger trains on 
crowded lines. | 

T strongly recommend and urge, that.on lines where there is an increase of traffic 
disproportionate to the accommodation originally provided, there should be additional 
lines for goods and minerals. . 

Considering the heavy expenditure which the formation of additional lines would 


involve, it is desirable that facilities should be afforded for acquiring land for that 
purpose, if required beyond those already given by existing Acts of Parliament. 


In recommending the construction of additional lines for heavy traffic, the large 
increase of revenue which has accrued to railway companies from goods traffic, as well 


as from passenger traffic, has been considered. 
a K 4 
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STaTIonN ACCOMMODATION. 


The great increase of traffic upon lines since they were first opened renders it 
imperative for the public safety that station accommodation should be adapted 


accordingly. 


It has been the practice in some instances to make use of the same station for new 


lines without proportionably enlarging it for the additional traffic. ee 

Stations wholly insufficient for the traffic have in several instances been noticed and 
reported upon by the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade. 

The Commissioners have been informed that steps are in some cases being taken by 
railway companies to remedy defective accommodation at crowded stations. 

I am of opinion that it should be made obligatory upon railway companies to enlarge 


station accommodation in proportion to the requirements of the traffic. 


Biock TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


There appears to be a general concurrence of opinion that beneficial results have 
accrued from the careful application of this method of working railways, and that in 
consequence of the great increase of traffic, some mode of preserying an adequate 
interval of space between following trains is indispensable for safety. 

From various causes which may produce accidents beyond control, independently of 
the neglect of engine-drivers to observe signals, the block telegraph can only be 
regarded as a valuable aid towards the safe working of railways, and as a means of 
safety which may be further improved and developed. i . 

I recommend that the adoption of a telegraph system which shall preserve intervals 
of space suitable for the traffic between following trains should be made obligatory 
upon railway companies, exempting lines which are used for goods and minerals only, 
and such passenger lines as are worked by one engine in steam at one time. 


THE INTERLOCKING SYSTEM. 


The increase of traffic upon the principal lines has rendered necessary a corre- 
sponding application of machinery to carry on with any degree of safety the working 
of the traffic at stations and junctions. 

A mode has been devised of working together points and signals which not only 
economises labour, but also is a great safeguard against accidents. 

The interlocking of points and signals should be regarded as indispensable at’ all 
stations where there are sidings or junctions. In all such cases I am of opinion that 


‘its adoption ought to be made compulsory. 


It is desirable that gates at level crossings of highways, wherever it is possible, 
should be interlocked with the points and signals. 


Break POWER. 


The Commissioners have had this subject much under their consideration. 

The result of their inquiries, and of the experiments which have been made, lead to 
the conclusion that break power has been insufficiently applied on railways generally. 

There appears to be great unanimity between railway companies on this important 
question. . 

Several systems of applying break power are in use in this country, and it has been 
adopted with great success in America. 

It does not seem desirable to recommend any partjcular form of break, This would 
be better decided by railway companies themselves. 

Tam of opinion that it should be made obligatory upon railway companies to employ 
sufficient break power upon all passenger trains, with due regard to speed and inclines, 
to bring them to a stand in a distance not exceeding 500 yards. 

It should be noticed, with reference to break power, that the engine driver as well 
as the guard should be able to apply it. 


Derects In Routine Stock, 


Under this head it is important to notice especially the failure of wheel tires. 
There are now well-tried means, which have for many years been in use, of fastening 
tires to the wheel so as to lessen the danger of their flying off in the event of a 
racture. . 
In the official report of an accident on the Midland Railway dated 24 August 1875, 
the inspector adds :—“ It was almost incredible, after all the accidents that had occurred 
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“ from the want of better tire fastenings on the Midland Railway, and all the recom- 
«* mendations that had been made to the Midland Company, to find them still, in July 
** 1875, employing the unmechanical. system of simple bolt-fastenings to the ‘tires. on 
** the wheels of their passenger carriages.’ 
. It is stated by Captain Tyler in the General Report for 1876, speaking of different 
accidents from failure of tires (p. 10) :—‘‘ They were all affixed to the wheels by bolts 
* on the system which I have for some 15 years denounced, and are further proofs of 
*«« the necessity for the universal adoption of tire fastenings of a better description.” 

I strongly recommend that it should be made obligatory upon all railway companies 
to adopt wheels constructed upon the improved method of tire fastenings for engines 
and. eee of passenger trains. 


PLATFORMS AND FOOTBOARDS. 


The returns of the Board of Trade show alarge proportion of fatal accidents and other 
injuries to passengers in consequence of defective arrangements of platforms, and the 
want of more suitable carriage steps or footboards. 

In the General Report of 187 5, 62 persons are returned by the railway companies as 
killed, and 421 as injured, by falling between trains and platforms, or in joining or 
leaving trains. 

It is the opinion of the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade, which is corro- 
borated by evidence given to the Commissioners, that these large numbers would be 
greatly reduced by improved arrangements for adapting the carriages and platforms 
to one another, and by providing ‘the sides of the carriages with continuous foot- 
boards. It is added in the Report * :—‘ This is a simple remedy which, after the 
“ experience of its advantages, the companies have, many of them, too long delayed 
** to provide.” 

- T recommend that it should be made obligatory upon railway companies to remedy 
these defective arrangements. 


PERMANENT WAY, BRIDGES, AND TUNNELS. 


It is desirable that periodical reports should be made to the Board of Trade by 
railway companies of the state of the permanent way, tunnels, and bridges, and that 
the Board should be empowered to make such orders as may be deemed, necessary for 
the public safety upon these reports. 


PUNCTUALITY OF TRAINS, 


It is admitted that the want of punctuality of trains may be a cause of accidents. 

It must be remembered that there are many circumstances, beyond control, which 
renders absolute punctuality at all times impossible. 

There is no doubt that unpunctuality is of more frequent occurrence than is justified 
by circumstances. 

There are two kinds of unpunctuality which it may be well to notice, viz., that 
which arises from unavoidable causes, and that which is habitual. 

_It cannot be too strongly urged upon railway companies that habitual unpunctuality, 
and the arrival of trains cages or ever in accordance with the time tables, is not 
only a great public inconvenience, but may be also a source of danger. 

_ A better adaptation of time tables to the hours of the actual arrival of trains would 
in many cases be desirable. 

It would render punctuality easier in the starting of trains, as well as,be a conve- 
nience to the public, if more time were allowed for the distribution of tickets at large 
and important stations. 

sere attention of alg companies might be directed to this subject. 


SPEED oF TRAINS. 


It is important that attention should be called to the question of the speed of trains, 

Though not: perhaps a direct cause of accidents, excessive speed must be regarded 
as a material element of danger. 

It may be considered desirable to put a limit to the speed of trains. 

Tt is manifest that the danger of a train leaving the rails is much increased by a 
speed which disturbs the equilibrium of the train. 


* See General Report (1876), p. 31. 
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The shock of a train ata very high rate of speed must be likely to produce dis- 
placement or derangement of the permanent way, and may thus become a direct. 
source of danger. 3 

The practice of making up lost time by increased speed at the discretion of the 
engine-driver, beyond a fixed limit, may be a cause of serious accidents, and ought to 
be discontinued, unless by special permission or in exceptional cases. © 


Attention should also be directed to the slackening of speed in passing through a 


stations where there are junctions and numerous points. 


SIGNALS. 


The arrangement of signals, with special reference to distance and break power, is of 
considerable importance. . 

It is desirable to call the attention of railway companies to this subject. 

It has appeared in evidence before the Commissioners that in some instances engine- 
drivers, in passing over different lines, have had to be guided by different codes of 
signals. 

tt is evident that this might be a cause of serious accidents. 
The remedy is a simple one. 
I am of opinion that it should be made obligatory upon railway companies to adopt 


one uniform code of signals. ' 


ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


The number of accidents to railway servants in the discharge of their duties 
demands serious attention. iy 

In the return of the Board of Trade for the year 1875, the number killed of 
servants of railway companies or of contractors amounts to 765, and the number 
injured to 3,618. ent 

It may reasonably be expected that the more general adaptation of mechanical well- 
approved appliances will tend to lessen the number of accidents of this class, which 
are too numerous to be.considered unavoidable. 

The want of care and the disregard of danger on the part of railway servants may, 
doubtless, be not unfrequently one of the causes to which some of these accidents 
may be attributed. At the same time the importance of the enforcement of strict 
discipline, and of the supervision of responsible officers where dangerous work must 
be done, cannot be too strongly urged upon railway companies. 

The practice of “ fly shunting,” which must always be attended with danger, ought, 
so far as possible, to be discontinued. 

It is important that adequate provision should be made for safe spaces for men 
working or signalling in fogs where there are more than two lines of rails. 


CoMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


This subject has been brought under the notice of the Commissioners. 

The question is one of some difficulty. 

The existing law as ‘affecting master and servant, and the law as at present under- 
stood of “‘ common employment,” gives the subject a very wide scope. 

It may be doubtful whether it would be advisable or expedient to make an exception 
in the law in favour of railway servants. 

It is, however, a subject which claims the serious attention of the Legislature 
whether there might not be an alteration or extension of the existing law which would 
include railway servants, and enable them to obtain compensation for accidents which 
have been caused by want of care or precaution on the part of their employers, or of 
any person acting with their authority. ih 

I have deemed it unnecessary to refer to statistics and other details, which are amply 
given in the general report of the Commission. 
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APPENDICES TO THE REPORT. 


APPENDIX A. 


CrrcuLaRrs issued, and ORDERS made, by the Boarp or Trapr under the Regulation of Railways 
: Act, 1871. 


Board of Trade, London, 8. W., 
26th October 1871. 


ReGuLation or Rartways Act, 1871. 
Sir 
° Turis Act will come into operation on the Ist of 
November next, and the Board of Trade desire to call 
the attention of the railway companies to certain of its 
provisions. 

By the 4th section it is enacted that every inspector 
appointed by the Board of Trade under the Act shall, for 
the purpose of any inspection or inquiry which he is 
directed by the Board of Trade to make or conduct, have 
the following powers; (that is to say,) 


(1.) He may enter and inspect any railway and all the 
stations, works, buildings, offices, stock, plant, 
and machinery belonging thereto : 

(2.) He may by summons under his hand require the 
attendance of any person who is engaged in the 
management, service, or employment of a com- 
pany as defined by this Act, and whom he thinks 
fit to call before him and examine for the said 
purpose, and may require answers or returns to 
such inquiries for the said purpose as he thinks 
fit to make from suci person or company : 

(3.) He may require and enforce the production of all 
books, papers, and documents of a company 
which he considers important for the said pur- 
pose, 


By section 5 it is enacted as follows :— 


«© The provisions of the Regulation of Railways Act, 
** 1842, and the Acts amending the same, with respect 
* to the opening of any railway, shall extend to the 
“ opening of any additional line of railway, deviation 
“ line, station, junction, or crossing on the level which 
** forms’a portion of or is directly connected with a 
* yailway on which passengers are conveyed, and has 
“* been constructed subsequently to the inspection of 
“ such railway on behalf of the Board of Trade 
“ previous to the original opening of such railway : 

‘ Provided always, that the Board of Trade may, with 
* respect to any. of the works in this section men- 
* tioned, from time to time, upon the application of 
* any railway company, dispense with any notice 
** which, under the provisions of the said Acts, is 
* yequired to be given to the Board of Trade previous 
* to opening any railway.” vo] 

The latter part of this section enables the Board of 
Trade to dispense in the case of any of the works in the 
section mentioned with the month’s notice which is re- 
quired to be given to the Board of Trade by a railway 
company, in pursuance of section 4 of the Statute 5 and 6 
Vict. c. 55, of their intention to open a railway or por- 
tion of a railway, as well as with the 10 days’ notice which 
is required to be given by the company of the time when 
such railway or portion of railway will be in their opinion 
sufficiently completed for the safe conveyance of passengers 
and ready for inspection, which notices are by the former 
part of the section made applicable to the “ opening of any 
** additional line of railway, deviation line, station, junc- 
“ tion, or crossing on the level, which forms a portion of 
* or is directly connected with a railway on which pas- 
** sengers are conveyed,” if constructed subsequently to 
the original inspection of the line by the officers of the 
Board of Trade. 

The Board of Trade will be prepared to dispense with 
these notices on the application of a railway company in 
any case in which they can reasonably do so; but it will 
always be advisable for the railway companies to give as 
long a notice as possible of their intention to open any of 
the works specified in this section, in order that the Board 
of Trade may be enabled to make arrangements for their 
inspection, and that the railway companies may not be 
inconvenienced by delays in opening them. 

By the 6th section of the Act it is amongst other things 
enacted as follows : : 


* Where in or about any railway or any of the works 
“or buildings connected with such railway, or any 
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“ building or place, whether open or enclosed, occu- 
** pied by the company working such railway, any of 
“ the following accidents take place in the course of 
“ working any railway; (that is to say,) 


*(1,) Any accident attended with loss of life or 
““ personal injury to any person whomsoever ; 
““(2.) Any collision where one of the trains is a 
** passenger train ; 
* (3.) Any passenger train or any part of a pas- 
“ senger train accidentally leaving the rails ; 
*(4.) Any accident of a kind not comprised in the 
“ foregoing descriptions, but which is of such 
‘a kind as to have caused or to be likely to 
cause loss of life or personal injury, and 
which may be specified in that behalf by any 
order to be made from time to time by the 
“ Board of Trade, 


the company working such railway, and also, if the 
accident happen to a train belonging to any other 
company, such last-mentioned company shall send 
notice of such accident and of the loss of life or 
personal injury (if any) occasioned thereby to the 
“ Board of Trade. 

Such notice shall be in such form and. shall contain 
“such particulars as the Board of Trade may from 
* time to time direct, and shall be sent by the earliest 
** practicable post after the accident takes place. 
Every company who fail to comply with the provisions 
** of this section shall be liable for each offence to a 
“ penalty not exceeding twenty pounds.” 
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By this section it is made obligatory upon railway com- 
panies to make returns of any accidents attended with loss 
of life or personal injury which may happen on their rail- 
ways or in or about any of the works or buildings connected 
with their railways, not only to the public using the rail- 
ways, but also to their servants or workmen, as well as to 
trespassers and persons at level. crossings. ‘the accidents 
in respect of which returns are required are limited to 
those occurring in the course of working a railway, in order 
to obviate the necessity of making returns of accidents 
occurring im factories owned by railway companies and in 
other places which are not used for the traffic of the 
railway. 

The Board of Trade, in pursuance of the power conferred 
on them by paragraph (4) of this section, have made an 
order, set out in the Appendix No. | hereto, directing 
notice to be sent to them of any accident comprised in the 
classes therein specified. It will, however, be understood 
that, though such notices will be valuable for the purposes 
of information and record, the accidents will not of necessity 
be in every case the subject of an official inquiry. 

The form which the Board of Trade direct to be used in 
making the returns of accidents is annexed (see Appendix 
No. 2); the columns are to be filled up so far as the 
accident of which notice is sent permits. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Secretary of the T. H. Farrer. 


Railway Company. 


Board of Trade, London, S.W., 
November 3rd, 1871. 


REGULATION or Rariways Act, 1871. 


SIR, 

I am directed by the Board of Trade to send to you 
the accompanying copy of an Order which has now been 
formally made by this Department in pursuance of the 
sixth section of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1871, 
notice of which Order was conveyed to you in my letter to 
you from this Department, dated the 26th of last month. 

I am, &e. 
The Secretary of the T. H. Farrer. 


Railway Company. 
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Orper made by the Boarp or TRADE in pursuance of 
the Repulnnba of Railways Act (1871), 34 & 35 Vict., 
chap. 78, sect. 6. 


Wuernas by the 6th section of the Regulation of Rail- 
ways Act, 1871, it is enacted that— 
“Where in or about any railway or any of the works 
“ oy buildings connected with such railway, or any 
“ building or place, whether open or enclosed, occu- 
“ pied by the company working such railway, any of 
* the following accidents takes place in the course of 
“ working any railway ; (that is to say,) 
«(1.) Any accident attended with loss of life or 
personal injury to any person whomsoever ; 


*(2.) Any collision where one of the trains is a 
“ passenger train ; 
“ (3,) Any passenger train or any part of a pas- 
| “ senger train accidentally leaving the rails ; 

| “(4.) Any accident of a kind not comprised in the 
| “ foregoing descriptions, but which is of such 
‘* a kind as to have caused or to be likely to 
“ cause loss of life or personal injury, and which 
“ may be specified in that behalf by any order 
* to be made from time to time by the Board 
“ of Trade, 


“ the company working such railway, and also, if the 
accident happen to a train belonging to any other 
* company, such last-mentioned vompany shall send 
“ notice of such accident and of the loss of life or 
“ personal injury (if any) occasioned thereby to the 
Board of Trade. 

“ Such notice shall be in such form and shall con- 
“ tain such particulars as the Board of Trade may 
“ from time to time direct, and shall be sent by the 
earliest practicable post after the accident takes 
** place.”” 


Now, therefore, the Board of Trade, in pursuance of the 
power by the said section conferred upon them, order that 
in addition to the notice of accidents specified in sub- 
sections (1), (2), and (3) above recited, notice in conformity 
with the provisions of the said section shall be sent to 
| them by every company to which such section applies of 
every accident of the nature following; that is to say,— 


1. As regards the locomotive power and rolling stock : 

. The bursting of a boiler. 

The failure of a rope used in working an incline. 

. The failure of a wheel or tyre. 

. The failure of an axle. 

The failure of the hornplate of an engine. 

‘The failure of the axle-guard of any vehicle in a 
passenger train. 

. The failure of breaks used in passenger trains. 


2. As regards the permanent way and works : 
h. The fracture of a rail in the permanent way of a 
| passenger railway. 
i, The “bursting” of the permanent way under a 
: train on a passenger railway. 
k, The failure of a bridge, viaduct, or large culvert, 
or of any part of any of them. 
l. The failure of a tunnel or of any part of it. 
m. The failure of the roof or any important part of a 
station. 
n, Important slips in cuttings or embankments. 
o. The failure of a revetment wall. 
| p. The flooding of a portion of permanent way. 


Miscellaneous, such as,— 
q. A train travelling in the wrong direction through 
points on the main line of a passenger railway. 
r. An engine or train running over any horse, beast, 
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Regulation of Railways Act, 1871, sect. 6). 
Nature of Injury. 
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APPENDIX C. 


Summary of WorkiING of TRAIns in Week from August 16th to August 23rd, 1874. 


PASSENGER OR ALL TRAINS. 


N.B.—Figures in italics denote Special Trains. 


Late. 
Total aii Biot Number 
'o Time, ver 
Trains. Not ex- | and not Over Per- | habitually late. 
ceeding 5 exceeding Total. 4 
minutes. |15 minutes.) Minutes. Ce 
ENGLAND AND WALES - 94,684 | 46,957 23,698 16,967 7,062 | 47,727 | 50°4 5,028 
1,374 
SCOTLAND - - - - 11,069 6,349 2,074 1,808 838 4,720 | 42°64 A445 
68 
IRELAND - - = - ° 4,958 3,010 877 757 314 1,948 | 39°24 184 
110,711 56,316 | 26,649 19,532 8,214 | 54,395 | 49°13 5,667 
1,442 
GOODS TRAINS. 
N.B.—Figures in italics denote Special Trains. 
ENGLAND AND WALES - | 88,807 | 14,941 | 1,328 3,537 | 18,501 | 23,366 | 60:9 2,814 
4,951 
SCOTLAND = - - - 6,797 3,649 314 625 2,209 3,148 | 46°31 323 
5,145 
TRELAND - - - - - 294 222 il 24 37 72 24°48 1 
3 
45,398 18,812 1,653 4,186 | 20,747 | 26,586 | 58°12 3,138 
10,099 
TOTALS. 
PASSENGER TRAINS For Unirrep Kinepom | 110,711 | 56,316 | 26,649 19,532 . 8,214 | 54,395 | 49°13 5,667 
Goops TRAINS For Unitep Kinapom - | 45,398 | 18,812 1,653 4,186 | 20,747 | 26,586 | 58:12 | 3,138 
156,109 | 75,128} 28,302 | 23,718 | 28,961 | 80,981 | 51°87 | 8,805 
Sprcrars (Goops AND PassENGERS), UnirEp | 17,547 | | | 
Kinepom. | 
ToraL TRAINS ror Unitep Kinepom {167,650 . | 


FourTHER ANALYSIS OF THE RETURNS. 


It appears from-an analysis of the returns furnished by 
the companies of the working of their passenger trains for 
the week that,— 

More than 75 per cent. of the trains of the following six 
companies were late, namely, the Blyth and Tyne; Den- 
bigh, Ruthin, and Corwen; Isle of Wight; Somerset and 
Dorset; City of Glasgow Union; and Cork, Blackrock, 
and Passage railway companies. 

In the case of the following thirty-one companies the 
number of late trains was under 75 per cent. and over 50 

er cent. The Aylesbury and Buckingham; Bristol and 

xeter; Colne Valley and Halstead; Cambrian; Central 
Wales and Carmarthen Junction ; Great Eastern; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast; London, Chatham, and Dover; 
London and North-western; London and South-western ; 
London, ‘Tilbury, and Southend ; Manchester and Milford ; 
Manchester and Sheffield; Mid Wales and Lincolnshire ; 
Metropolitan ; Monmouthshire; North and South-western 
Junction; North Staffordshire; Northampton and Ban- 
bury; Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Guide Bridge; 
Pembroke and Tenby; Stafford and Uttoxeter; West 
Somerset Mineral; Whitehaven, Cleator, and Egremont; 
Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay; Glasgow and South- 
western; Belfast and Northern Counties; Dublin and 
Belfast Junction; Newry and Armagh; Newry, Warren- 
point, and Rostrevor; and Waterford and Central Ireland 
companies. 

With thirty-four companies the per-centage of late trains 
was under 50 and over 25. These are the Anglesey Cen- 
tral; Brecon and Merthyr; Carmarthen and Cardigan; 
Cockermouth, Keswick, and Penrith; East and West 
Junction; Festiniog; Furness; Great Northern; Great 
Western; Lancashire and Yorkshire; Manchester, South 
Junction, and Altrincham; Maryport and Carlisle; Mawd- 
dry ; Midland; Newport Pagnell; North-eastern; North 
Londen; Rhymney; South Devon and Cornwall; West 
Cornwall; Caledonian; Great North of Scotland; High- 
land; Ulster; Waterford and Limerick; Leven and East 

34828. 


of Fife; North British; Belfast and Co. Down; Cork and 
Bandon ; Dublin and Drogheda; Great South and West 
of Ireland ; Irish North-western ; Londonderry and Lough 
Swilly ; and Midland Great Western railways. 

And fifteen companies had a per-centage of 25, or under, 
of late trains, viz., the Bristol Port and Pier; Hoylake; 
Metropolitan District; Neath and Brecon; Potteries, 
Shrewsbury, and North Wales; Preston and Wye; Sir- 
howy ; South-eastern; Taff Vale; Torbay and Brixham; 
Watlington and Princes Risboro; Belfast, Holywood, and 
Bangor; Cork and Macroom; Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford; and West Cork railways. 

Three companies, Bishop’s Castle; Londonderry (Sea- 
ham and Sunderland); Tal-y-Llyn, had no trains late. 

Of the companies which run more than 1,000 trains per 
week,— : 

Ten, viz., Bristol and Exeter; Great Eastern ; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast; London, Chatham, and Dover ; 
London and North-western; London and South-western ; 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire; Metropolitan ; 
North Staffordshire; Glasgow and South-western, had 
between 75 per cent. and 50 per cent. late. 

Eight, viz., Great Northern; Great Western ; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire; Midland; North-eastern; North London ; 
Caledonian ; North British, had between 50 per cent. and 
25 per cent. late. 

Three, viz., Metropolitan District, South-eastern; and 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford, had under 25 per cent. 
late. 

A similar analysis of the goods trains shows that,— 

Six companies, London, Brighton, and South Coast; 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire; Metropolitan ; 
Mid Wales ; Oldham, Ashton, and Guide Bride; London, 
Tilbury, and Southend, had a per-centage of more than 75 
late. 

Thirteen companies, Bristoland Exeter; Great Western ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire; London, Chatham, and Dover; 
London and North-western ; London and South-western ; 
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Manchester, South Junction, and Altrincham; Midland ; 
North-eastern; South Devon; South-eastern; Caledo- 
nian; North British, had between 75 per cent. and 50 per 
cent. late. 

Nine companies, Brecon and Merthyr; Furness; Great 
Eastern; Great Northern; Monmouthshire; North Lon- 
don; North Staffordshire; Rhymney; Ulster, had between 
50 per cent. and 25 per cent. late. 

Four companies, Neath and Brecon; North and South- 
western Junction; Glasgow and South-western; Great 
South and West of Ireland, had less than 25 per cent. late. 

One company, Preston and Wye, no trains late. 

With the companies running more than 1,000 passenger 
trains in the week, the proportion goods trains late, was as 


follows :— 


Three companies, viz., London, Brighton, and South 
Coast; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire; Metro« 
politan, had more than 75 per cent. late. 


Eleven companies, viz., Bristol and Exeter; Great 
Western; Lancashire and Yorkshire; London, Chatham, 
and Dover; London and North-western; London and 
South-western ; Midland; North-eastern; South-eastern ; 
Caledonian ; North British, had between 75 per cent. and 
50 per cent. late. 

Four companies, viz., Great Hastern; Great Northern ; 
North London; North Staffordshire, had between 5U per 
cent. and 25 per cent. late. 

_ One company, viz., Glasgow and South-western, had 
under 25 per cent. late. 


APPENDIX D. 


Tapia No. 1.—Gross Reorrpts of the Ratwway Companies in Enananp “and Waters from 
1866 to 1874, both inclusive. 


5 / Increase on Per-centage of Length of Inereese in Increase per cent. 
Yer, | Grow Rosso. | gas. | een | tinepen | tings | TESA 
| £ £ Miles. Miles. 

1866 82,274,869 vos — 9,701 a ree 

1867 33,398,222 1,123,353 3°48 10,037 336 3°46 
1868 35,226,886 1,828,664 5°47 10,200 163 1°62 
1869 36, 105,122 878,236 2°49 10,7732. 5734 5°61 
1870 38,122,161 2,017,039 5°58 10,850 - : 764 “70 
1871 41,383,065 3,260,904 8°55 10,850 spe ms . 
1872 | 45,039,155 3,656,090 8°83 11,136 286 2°63 
1873 48,857,278 3,818,128 8°47 11,369 233 2°09 
1874 50,210,136 1,352,858 2°76 11,622 253 2-22 
1875 | 51,726,416 1,516,280 3°02 11,789 167 1:46 


Notr.—Owing to some discrepancy the mileage for 1871 is given in the Board of Trade returns as being © 


less than that of 1870. In this return the mileage is taken as being the same in both years, 


No. 2.—Capitat of Rarnpway Companius in ENGLAND and Waxzs, 1866-1874. 


ae ee 


Year. | Capital. 
£ 

1866 402,224,974 
1867 418,277,679 
1868 425,161,506 
1869 430,772,858 
1870. 440,169,455 
1871 461,368,616 
1872 473,639,591 
1873 490,018,994. 
1874 508,726,428 
1875 527,090,667 


Increase on previous | Per-centage of Increase 


Year. on previous Year. 
£ 

16,053,405 3-99 

6,883,827 1°64 

5,611,852 1°31 

9,396,597 2°18 
21,199,161 4°81 
12,270,975 2°65 
16,379,403 3°45 
18,707,434 © 3°81) 
18,364,239 3°61 


Norz.—This statement includes the total stock and share capital received and the capital raised by loans 


and debenture stock. 


No. 3.—Numper of Engines, Carriagus, and WaGGoNs in use in the under-mentioned Years. 


<———n nk —w—wrwr—o eS SSS a ee ee 


Year, Engines. Carriages, &c. Waggons. Total Rolling Stock, 
1861 6,156 20,346 188,623 215,125 
1865 7,414 24,850 226,407 258,671 
1871 10,490 30,536 _ 280,891 321,917 
1875 12,439 36,349 357,450 406,238 


Nors.-—The large increase of rolling. stock shown above has, 


wagzons supplied by waggon companies and private owners. 


moreover, been largely supplemented by 


q 
q 
: 
; 
a 
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No. 4.—NortTH-EASTERN RaAILWAY.—EXPENDITURE on CaprraL Account from 1869 to 1875. 


Expenditure during the Year. 


IT wAveE the honour to state for the information of 
the Board of Trade, in obedience to your Minute of the 
28th ultimo, that I have inspected the joint station of the 
London and North-western and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Companies at Huddersfield, with reference to the 
representation made by Mr. Battey (town clerk) on the 
27th ultimo, on the behalf of the borough council of that 
town. 

I was met at the station on the 3rd instant by the mayor 

(Mr. Jones) and a deputation from the horough council, 
and by the superintendents of the two railway companies, 
Mr. Roberts (London and North-western), and Captain 
Benstead, R.N. (Lancashire and Yorkshire). of the districts 
in which the town is situated, and also by Messrs. Worth- 
ington and Hall of the engineer’s department of those 
companies. 
' JT walked over the station with those gentlemen, and 
heard the further representations from the town council, 
which are correctly reported in the “ Huddersfield Chro- 
nicle” ‘of the 5th instant, of which I enclose a copy, 
together with a copy of a previous paper of 29th ultimo, in 
which the observations of Mr. Hirst, one of the directors 
of the London and North-western Railway, are given, 
bearing upon the question of the-station accommodation. 


Fotal Capital “Ont 
Year. (en Mand Additions | Pet-centage of ' Per-centage of 
tr Oldtiates and Increase on On New Lines. Increase on 
Rolling Stock. previous Year. previous Year. 
£ £ £& 
1869 40,683,385 191,385 — 304,315 — 
.1870 41,759,968 848,966 2°68 227,617 0:56 
1871 43,730,329 1,783,489 4:27 . 186,872 0:44 
| 1872 45,501,238 1,641,665 3°75 129,244. 0:29 
| Saba 1873 47,163,907 1,821,535 2°90 241,134 0°75 
| ; 1874 49,114,722 Ps : ; 
Blyth and Tyne 1,413,143 1,585,574 3°25 355,389 0°88 
| 1875 52,407,209 1,561,831 3°18 518,726 1°08 
| 
| No, 5.—Norru-rastern Rartway.—Gross Receipts and Minmace for nine Years ending 1874. 
Per-centage of Increase in . 
| Year. Gross Receipts. nanoaee by Thtrese on Length of Mileage on Increase per cent. 
| previous Year. previous Year. Line open, previous year. in mileage. 
| £ £ Miles. Miles. 
| 1866 3,754,721 — — 1,220 — zal 
| 1867 8,836,602 81,881 2°18 1,242 22 1-80 
| 1868 3,870,951 34,349 *89 1,258 16 1°28 
| 1869 4,159,628 288,677 7°45 1,275 17 1°35 
1870 4,595,264 435,636 10°47 1,281 6 “47 
1871 5,030,045 434,781 9°46 1,314 38 2°57 
. 1872 5,431,154 401,109 oO 1,329 15 1°14 
ie dais 6,036,129 604,975 11°13 1,332 3 “22 
1874 6,280,550 244,421 4:04 1,379 47 3°52 
i No. 6.—NorTH-EASTERN RatLway. 
| Per-centage of 
| Per-centage of Per-centage of este opmraglee 
} Inerease ire Percentage of Gross Increase of Total Ca ital Account 
Year. Receigi iclealbaith Fouk Increase in MILEAGE Expenditure on Total for Rdlin 9 Stock , 
from 1867 to 1875. in the same Years. Capital in the same nad Adee 
: Years on New Lines. and Improvements to 
| ! Old Lines. 
| 1867 2°18 1°80 aa a 
1868 “89 1°28 — ike 
; 1869 7:45 1°35 ey oe 
1870 10°47 "47 0°56 2°08 
| 1871 9:46 2:57 0-44 4°27 
| 1872 7°97 1-14 0:29 3°75 
| 1873 11°13 °22 0°75 2°90 
1874 4:04 3°52 0°88 3°25 
| 1875 5°12 1°52 1°08 3°18 
wh Ja 
| 
| APPENDIX E. 
Cotonent YoLuAND’s Report on the HupperRsrietp Srarion. 
Railway Department, Board of Trade, The first seven paragraphs of Mr. Battey’s letter do not 
. Sir, Whitehall, 28th February 1870. call for any remark, as they are simply descriptive of cir- 
: 


cumstances connected with the establishment of the joint 
station, of the comparative population of Huddersfield at 
different times, and which I have no doubt may be taken 
to be correct. 

In the 8th paragraph it is stated that “the Manchester, 
“* Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and Great Northern Railway 
* Companies have also been introduced with a direct ser- 
“ vice for passengers, vid Penistone to London,” and the 
explanation which I have received from the railway com- 
panies is, that under an arrangement between the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway Companies, sanctioned by the 49th clause 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire and East Lancashire 
Amalgamation Act of 1859 (herewith enclosed), the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company are 
permitted to work their trains over the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire line between Penistone and Huddersfield, in 
continuation of their traffic with Sheffield, instead of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire working trains on this portion 
of their ‘system ; and that the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire bring with their trains certain carriages be- 
longing to the Great Northern Railway Company. It is 
said to be open for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company to work. the traffic between Penistone and Hud- 
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dersfield, in accordance with the before-mentioned clause, 
if they think proper to do so, instead of allowing the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company to 
do it. It is very probable that if such a change were made, 
it would not alter the number of trains working in and 
out of Huddersfield Station towards Penistone, and thus 
it would not affect the auenict of the sufficiency or other- 
wise of the station for the traffic carried on at it, 

The 11th paragraph says that “another large and power- 
“ ful company, namely, the Midland, which already pos- 

“ segses running powers to the town, is about to commence 
“ exercising them.” This seems to be authorised by the 
5lst, 53rd, and 54th clauses of the Midland Railway 
(Branches, &c.) Act, 1866 (herewith enclosed), but I was 
informed by Mr. Roberts that if the Midland Railway 
Company attempted to exercise those powers, he was in- 
structed by the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany to prevent their entering, and this might give rise to 
one of those unseemly contests which have occasionally 
taken place between powerful railway companies, 

Mr. Roberts did not inform me on what grounds the 
entrance of the Midland trains into Huddersfield Station 
was to be resisted, but as he had received such instruc- 
tions, and as My. Jones (the Mayor of Huddersfield) is a 
director of the Midland Railway Company, and should 
therefore know the intentions of the Midland directors, 
and seemed to think the paragraph was correct, it will 
probably be found to be so. : 

I have received a return of 41 casualties “ at and near 
“ the Huddersfield Railway Station” between the year 
1854 and the present time from the town clerk, which has 
been seen by the general manager of the London and 
North-western Railway Company. It enumerates nine per- 
sons as having been killed, of which four are stated to 
have been servants of the companies, but the return does 
not say whether the remaining five were servants of the 
companies or passengers. Out of this list of 41 casualties, 
only one was reported to the Board of Trade, viz., a colli- 
sion on 14th July 1866, when about 31 passengers are 
stated to have been concerned, and “several” of them 
“‘yeceived severe injuries.”’ This collision and another 
which had occurred on the 18th February 1856 (not in this 
return) were inquired into by the Board of Trade, and were 
found to be both traceable to the nature of, and the limited 
amount of, the accommodation provided at the station. 

Two other passengers included_in this return appear to 
have received injuries due to the faulty construction of the 
station, but [ know nothing of the circumstances con- 
nected with these accidents beyond what is furnished in 
this list. 

In the 9th paragraph the total number of trains appear 
to be considerably over stated. Thus, I find that at the 
present time— : 

The number of passenger trains belonging to the 

London and North-western Railway Company is - 6] 

The number of passenger trains belonging to the 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company is - 88 
While the goods trains belonging to the London 


and North-western Railway Company is - - 59 
And the goods trains belonging to the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company is - - 34 


Total of passenger and goods trains - - 242 


It was, however, urged by the mayor that the number 
of trains at the present time did not fully represent the 
amount of traffic, and the danger to the public which was 
experienced when excursion trains were running during 
the summer months; and in consequence I have obtained 
other returns from the two railway companies for the four 
Saturdays of last August, when it was thought the traffic 
was the largest. These show the traffic to be as follows :— 

Regular passenger trains, London and North- 


western - - - - - 59 
Excursion trains, London and North-western 32 
Goods trains, London and North-western - — 60 
Regular passenger trains, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire - - - - - 09 
Excursion trains, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
(greatest number) - - - - 14 
Goods trains, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
(greatest number) - - - - = 22 
Total passenger - . - 164 


Total goods - - - - 82 


General total 246, instead of 370 as mentioned in the 
9th paragraph. 

The station is, however, substantially in the same con- 
dition as when J made the inquiry into the circumstances 
which attended the collision that occurred on the 14th 


July 1866, when I reported that “additional accommoda- 
“ tion is very much required there, and the one-sided 
“ station should be done away with. The subject is, I 
“ believe, under consideration, but there are difficulties in 
“ the way of acquiring land for the purpose.” 

Since that time 28 acres of land have been purchased 
by the London and North-western and Midland Railway 
Cortina. which it is understood was bought partly for 
the purpose of improving the station, and partly for the 
promotion of a new and direct line to Halifax, which pro- 
ject these two companies did not then proceed with. That 
it was partly provided for the improvement of the station 
is 1 think proved by the letter from the secretary of the 
London and North-western Railway Company to the Hud- 
dersfield Chamber of Commerce, dated 22nd May 1867 
(copy herewith enclosed}, in which he states “that before 
“ the fire took place, the directors of this company had 
“ taken steps to acquire additional land for the improve- 
* ment of their station accommodation in Huddersfield.” 

The Huddersfield Railway Station was first opened for 
traffic, without previous inspection, in 1847, and it is pro- 
bable that it was then more than sufficient to accommo- 
date the traffic of the Huddersfield and Manchester, and 
Huddersfield and Penistone Railways, but the case is very 
different now. 

The long stone platform for passenger traffic, which is 
a little over 200 yards in length, is placed south of two 
siding lines which are laid in between the main lines and 
the stone platform, and in order to afford some additional 
accommodation for the passenger traffic, the railway com- 
panies about 10 years since added three very low and very 
narrow platforms, two at the eastern end, abreast of each 
other, placed south of the main lines, and one at the 
western end. Two of these platforms are constructed in 
the 6 feet space which is usually provided between two 
adjacent lines of railway; these are only 23 feet wide, and 
about 6 inches high, and the other is placed between the 
siding and thé main line; it is 53 feet wide, and about 
1 foot high. 

These low platforms are exceedingly objectionable and 
dangerous, and would not be sanctioned on any newly 
constructed line, as they cannot be reached except by 
crossing the lines on the level, while there are sometimes 
three passenger trains standing abreast of each other when 
this has to be done, and if one of these trains is acciden- 
tally put in motion with a dcor open, the passengers 
standing on the narrow platforms are in danger of being 
knocked’ down. The Board of Trade have, however, no 
power to enforce any alteration that may be required, how- 
ever admittedly necessary it may be for the public safety, 
on any line of railway already open for passenger traffic. 

There can, I think, be no doubt whatever that the joint 
station is altogether too small for the present amount of 
traffic worked into and out of it, as the station-master 
informed me that sometimes as many as six passenger 
trains were standing in the station alongside of the stone 
and low narrow platforms at the same time. Sometimes 
passenger trains are kept standing in the tunnel at the 
south of the station platforms, and the station is fre- 
quently so obstructed by traffic that goods trains are passed 
through the station along the siding line next the stone 
platform instead of by the main through lines. _ 

If Midland trains obtain admission to Huddersfield 
without any alteration of the station, the present position 
of affairs will be made worse, and it appears to be desir- 
able that before running powers are granted by Parliament 
to another railway company to make use of other com- 
panies lines, and an existing station, such as the Hudders- 
field Station, for a terminal station for the Midland Rail- 
way Company, some examination should be made as to the 
capacity of the station to accommodate the existing and 
expected traffic, or. some clause in the public interest 
should be inserted in such Acts as will afford a remedy 
to the dangers and inconveniences complained of by the 
borough council of Huddersfield. 

I believe it will scarcely be denied by the two railway 
companies, owners of the joint station, that additional 
accommodation is necessary, and it would probably be 
best provided for by the removai of the goods station to 
another site, and the enlargement of the passenger station 
on the present site, as suggested by the town council; but 
the construction of a goods station on the other site will, 
from the nature of the ground, be attended with consider- 
able outlay. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. YouuAND, Colonel. 
The Secretary, Railway Department, 
Board of Trade, 


&e. &e.. &e. 
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APPENDIX F. 


EXPERIMENTS UPON Rarnway Breaks. 


To tHE SecRETARY, Royat Commission oN 
Raitway AcciDENTs. 


Sir, Lincoln, 9th August 1875. 
In pursuance of a letter addressed to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, dated 15th March 
1875, from His Grace the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, Chairman of the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into Railway Accidents, we were appointed to conduct a 
set of experiments upon Railway Breaks which the Royal 
Commission had found to be necessary in the course of 
their investigations. / 5 iedihe 

The chief points to which our attention was primarily 
directed were, in general terms, the following i 

(a.) To test the distances within which trains running at 
various speeds can be controlled by the system 
of breaks now in use on the different lines of the 
United Kingdom. ‘ 

(6.) To ascertain what results can be obtained by the 
application of additional break power. __ 

(c.) To determine how far the sudden application of a 
very large amount of break power can be resorted 
to with safety in heavy trains running at high 

\ speeds. 

We were informed, in the first instance, that the Com- 
missioners had been in communication with the representa- 
tives of some of the principal railway companies, and that 
they had expressed their willingness to afford the Royal 
Commission the opportunity of making such experiments 
as they might think necessary with the various breaks in 
use on their respective lines. : 

At meetings of a special committee of the Railway Com- 

panies’ Association various suggestions as to the course the 
experiments should take, andas to the mode of conducting 
them, were made and discussed, and ultimately the arrange- 
ments embodied in the Programme and Supplementary 
List of Trials, dated 7th June 1875, copies of which are 
appended to this Report, were agreed upon, and approved 
by us on the part of the Royal Commissioners. From this 
if may be seen that six railway companies undertook to 
send for trial eight trains fitted with different systems 
of continuous breaks, besides two engines with their 
tenders also fitted with breaks, one, however, of which did 
not arrive at the place of trial. : 
- Speaking in a general way of the eight systems of con- 
tinuous breaks submitted for trial, two made use of air 
under pressure, two depended upon the exhaustion of air, 
two used hydraulic pressure, and two applied ordinary 
mechanical gear. 49) ; d 

It was arranged that the composition of the trial trains 
should correspond with that of an ordinary fast passenger 
train with full average load. Each train was, therefore, to 
consist of 13 passenger carriages and two ordinary break 
vans with a load equal to three-quarters of an hundred- 


weight for each passenger seat and about two tons in each 


luggage van. It was left to the option of the railway com- 
panies to send either four-wheeled or six-wheeled carriages. 

The ground selected for the trial was part of the Notting- 
ham and Lincoln branch of the Midland Railway, extending 
from near Newark to Thurgaton; various preliminary 
arrangements were settled, and the trials were fixed to 
commence on the 9th June. 

The experiments as laid down in the programme were 
classified thus. The first series comprised, in the first 
place, the determination of the distances within which the 
complete trains could be brought to rest with recourse to 
the ordinary tendér and van breaks worked by hand power 
only. Next, the trial of the effect of the continuous breaks 
applied by the guards to the tender and train on the signal 
of danger. After that the effect of both driver and guards 
applying all the breaks at their command. Then the 
additional éffect obtained by using sand on the rails. 
Then the effect of the guard applying all means within his 
reach, including the engine breaks when they existed, sup- 
posing him alone to see danger and his communication 
with the driver to be cut off; also in some cases the breaks 
were applied by the Commissioners as representing a pas- 
senger in the train. This series also included the trial of 
stopping two of the traims by means of the engine and 
tender breaks alone, or by reversing the engine and using 
the tender breaks only. 


So far as it was possible each set of comparative trials 


was made with all the trains consecutively on the same 
day in order that they should be carried through under 
like conditions of weather. 

The second series comprised the stopping of the engines 
and tenders without their trains. In these trials the fric- 
tional resistance of three engines and tenders without the 
application of any breaks whatever was ascertained. Also, 
in three cases engines and tenders were stopped by the 
application of the tender breaks only, steam being shut off ; 
in one case an engine and its tender were stopped by the 
engine breaks only ; and in two others by the use of the 
tender breaks and reversing the engines with steam in back 
gear. 

The object of the third series was to ascertain the friction 
of the carriages and vans composing the trains. This was 
done in the case of six trains by an engine shunting them 
at moderate speed, varying from 28 to 42 miles an hour, 
and they were allowed to come to rest without the applica- 
tion of any breaks. 

Most of the trials in the supplementary list were disposed 
of in the course of the experiments in the three series above 
mentioned ; some, however, remained to be gone through, 
such as that of severing the trains while running and 
noticing the effect of the continuous breaks after the 
severance had occurred. ‘This was done in the case of 
four trains by means of slip coupling, and it happened 
accidentally in one other case. Also under the head of 
supplementary trials two runs were made with a train 
composed of six vans slipped from their engine. In one 
run of these vans the breaks were applied with full force 
to skid the wheels, and in the other with less force so as to 
retard them only, and the difference in stopping distance 
was noted. Also trials were made of the time which was 
lostin applying the breaks of each system from end to end 
of its experimental train while at rest, and of the time 
taken in releasing the break blocks from the wheels 
throughout the trains. Lastly, a trial was made of cord 
communication leading the whole length of five trains, 
or about 2,500 ft. 

The only point of any importance in which a departure 
from the original programme took place was that of the 
omission of the proposed repetition of the runs of all the 
experimental trains, so as to obtain results at two speeds. 
With the variation in speed, unavoidably obtained in the 
principal trials, this rule became practically unimportant, 
and it was found that the observance of it would have 
protracted the trials to an inconvenient length. 

In order to give full effect to the wishes of the Royal 
Commissioners that the trials should be conducted in the 
most impartial manner and by persons perfectly unpreju- 
dicial as to the various systems of breaks brought forward, 
a party consisting of two officers, Lieut. R. G. Scott and 
Lieut. M. H. P. R. Sankey, and twelve non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Royal Engineers was placed at our 
disposal by the War Office, and we beg to bring their 
valuable services during the trials to the special notice of 
His Grace the Chairman. 

These officers and men proceeded to Derby on the 
2nd June, and with the ample means placed at their dis- 
posal by the Midland Railway Company they proceeded at 
once with the loading and weighing of the experimental 
trains, as well as of their engines and tenders, as they arrived 
there in accordance with the provisions of the programme. 
On the weights then taken in full detail, and with great 
care, the weights given in the tables of the results of the 
experiments appended to this Report were based, due cor- 
rection having been made for the exact condition of each 
train at the time of its experiment, as regards fuel and 
passenger loads. 

Some trains which could not be sent to Derby before the 
trials, were weighed there, after they were over, and similar 
corrections have been made to suit the variable conditions 
as to fuel and passenger load for each run made. 

On Tuesday, 8th June, we proceeded with the party of 
Royal Engineers and officers of the Midland Company to 
the trial ground with three of the experimental trains, and 
spent the whole of that day in making preliminary runs to 
bring all arrangements into working order, and to make 
every one acquainted with his part. 

The principal matters settled were the following :— 

Of the five miles of single line (up line from Lincoln) 
placed at our disposal three would be used ie getting up 
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speed in the trains and about two for observing speed and 
applying the breaks. , 

ithe paring point was to be at the 15th mile post from 
Nottingham (about two wiles from Newark), and the 
trains were to run towards Nottingham. 

A section of part of this line is appended to our Report, 
and from this it will be seen that the gradients upon it are 
very gentle indeed, in fact at the part which was of most 
importance in these trials, #.¢., where the breaks were gene- 
rally applied, it was a dead level, and the curves were 
equally favourable, the more important part of it being 
perfectly straight. _ ; 

The part of the line which was to be used for recording 
speed before the application of the breaks, was marked off 
into six spaces of 800 feet each, by posts carrying boards 
with large figures printed on them, and at the first and 
last of these posts large flags were hoisted to make them 
more conspicuous. 

At the second of these flags the signal was usually 
given for steam to be shut off and the breaks to be ap- 
plied, and from that point forward the line was marked off 
into 20 spaces of 200 feet each, with posts and boards as 
before. 

An electric instrument for recording in half seconds the 
time the trains should take to pass over a number of the 
spaces above mentioned was prepared, and after prelimi- 
nary trials before us on one of the Metropolitan Lines 
it was set up in a cabin on the side of the trial line. The 
instrument itself consisted of a certain arrangement of 
clock work by which a long. slip of paper was unwound 
from a drum and passed between rollers, the time in half 
second spaces being marked upon it by a point with red 
ink, and the instant at which the flange of the leading 
wheel of a train pressed down each of the levers of a 
number of circuit closers fixed on the inside of the rail was, 
by the action of a magnet, marked by a point with black 
ink on the same paper slip. The circuit closers were so 
placed that observations of the speed of each train could be 
obtained over three intervals of 800 feet before the breaks 
were applied, and the diminution of the speed observed over 
14 intervals of 200 feet after the application of the breaks. 
Thus the instrument recorded the times of the trains 
passing over 5,200 feet, or nearly a mile. 

There was some little difficulty at first in getting this 
instrument to record every signal, yet what was recorded 
could not be otherwise than perfectly reliable, and after a 
little practice its action became complete in every respect. 

To prevent the possibility of any one of the records 
given by this instrument beimg used for any other than its 
proper train, each record slip was to be marked with the 
exact time at which the train passed the instrument, and 
the time of starting each train for its run was to be care- 
fully noted by ourselves in the train itself. 

Besides this instrument a number of stop watches were 
provided, and these were to be used, as will presently be 
described. 

With the experience of this day’s rehearsal we were en- 
abled to settle upon the following order of proceeding with 
the trials which were to commence on the next day. 

The whole of the trains for each day’s trial were to be 
marshalled early in the morning, in the order in which 
they would be required, and close up to cach other, imme- 
diately beyond the 15th mile post from Nottingham. 

When the trial run of each train was completed, it was, 
if wanted for further experiment on the same day, to 
return to Newark by the down line, and thence by the up 
line to its position behind the rest at the starting place. 

In order to bring back the Royal Commissioners, obser- 
vers, and other passengers travelling in each trial train, to 
the starting point, the train next in the rank was to follow 
up the trial train with due caution and return to the 15th 
mile post as soon as all observations had been made and 
recorded. 

An officer of Royal Engineers with a non-commissioned 
officer was to ride upon the engine during each trial trip 


for the purpose of giving the signals for shutting off steam 


and applying the breaks under instructions from our- 
selves; also for noting the operations of the driver and 
stoker, and for taking the exact state of fuel and water in 
the engine and tender. 

As a considerable number of passengers were likely to 
be carried in each train, an allowance was to be made for 
their weight on a rough computation taken each day. 

In each compartment of the train from which any breaks 


were to be actuated, a Sapper was to be stationed for the - 


purpose of seeing that the breaks were not applied before 
the time ordered. 

It was also arranged that we ourselves should travel in 
each experimental train, and observe by means of stop 
watches the speed of train, rate of retardation, and stopping 
time. Amongst other things, also, the state of the weather, 


the direction and force of wind, and the condition of th 
rails were to be recorded at the time of each run. : 

Three Sappers with stop watches were to be stationed on 
the side of the line at the posts next before the shutting-off 
point to observe the speed of the trains, as a check upon 
other observations. The most trustworthy way of doing 
this was found to be the following :—Each man started his 
watch at the instant of the engine passing his post, and 
allowed it to run on until all three came together afterwards, 
when the watches were stopped by one signal, and the 
differences of the readings were taken. 

Other Sappers were to be posted on the side of the line 
to ascertain as far as possible where the skidding of the 
wheels took place, and a quartermaster-sergeant, who was a 
skilful electrician, was to be in attendance at the instru- 
ment cabin. All the observers on the side of the line were 
to be under the direction of the second officer of Royal 
Engineers. 

Lastly, two pendulum instruments were brought down 
from London with the object of obtaining a comparative 
record of the shock sustained in each train during the 
operation of stopping by means of break power. 

These and other arrangements then made were adhered 
to throughout the trials with but slight modifications, and 
we may say at once that the completeness of these trials, 
and the freedom from accident oy serious interruption 
which characterised them, were due in a large measure to 
the excellent and liberal arrangements of the Midland 
Railway Company, and to the very able conduct of their 
out-door superintendent, Mr. Loveday, under whom the 
control of all working arrangements was placed during the 
whole of the trials. : 

On the following morning, Wednesday, 9th June, his 
Grace, the Chairman, and several of the members of the 
Royal Commission arrived on the ground, and the experi- 
ments were at once commenced. 

They were carried on for six consecutive working days, 
during which, although the weather was somewhat un- 
settled and showery with occasional squalls of wind, the 
operations were at no time seriously impeded, nor were the 
changes of weather sudden enough to invalidate any of the 
comparative results obtained. 

Besides other experiments, 70 separate runs of whole 
trains or engines and tenders were made in the six days, 
14 being the greatest number in any one day. 

The tabulated results of the whole ofthe experiments are 
appended to this Report. 

We now proceed to give a description of each train em- 
ployed in the trials, and of the mechanism of the breaks 
used with it, as well as the mode of working them. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAIN oF THE LONDON AND NorTu 
Western Rattway ComMPAny, FITTED WITH CLARK 
AND Wesp’s Continuous Break. 

_ General Description. 

Engine.—The engine was a six-wheeled passenger engine, 
the driving and trailing wheels, 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
being coupled, ‘The leading wheels were 3 feet 6 inches in 
diameter. ‘The cylinders were 17 inches in diameter, and 
the stroke 24 inches ; working pressure, 120 Ibs. per square 
inch; weight of engine, empty, 30 tons 10 cwt. 

Tender—The tender was six-wheeled. Diameter of 
wheels, 3 feet 6 inches. Capacity of tank, 1,800 gallons. 
Weight of tender empty 12 ton 1 cwt. 

Train.—The train consisted of 13 passenger carriages 
and two luggage vans. All the carriages and vans were on 
six wheels. Diameter of wheels, 3 feet 6 inches. In 10 of 
the carriages there was a luggage compartment in the 
centre. The extreme length of the train, including engine, 
tender, carriages, and vans, was about 549 feet. Its total 
weight loaded for the trials about 248 tons. 

For further particulars on the weights, dimensions, &c. of 
locomotive, tender, and train, see Appendix A,, B., diagram 
of train, and report of trials. 

Breaks——The four end wheels of each carriage and van 
throughout the train were fitted on each side of the wheel 
with cast-iron break blocks pivoted in the centre of their 
length on a swing lever. The engine had no breaks. The 


tender had hand breaks only, applied by ordinary hand 


wheel with screw and levers. ‘There was one bréak block 
on each of its wheels. 4 N 

The chain break gear was applied in the following 
manner :— ; 

The train was diyided into sections of four or five car- 
riages, which were placed in the following order with re- 
ference to the break vans :—First, there were four carriages 
together, then a break yan. Hrom this van the breaks of 
the first four carriages were worked, and also those of the 
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four carriages following the van. The remaining five car- 
riages were under the control of the van at the tail of the 
train. Each carriage was provided with its own length of 
chain and couplings. The chain passed over seven pulleys 
fixed under the framings of the carriage, and under one 
pulley carried by levers which were in connexion with ten- 
sion rods attached to the break blocks. When the chain 
throughout a section was coupled up, one end of it was 
made fast to. the end of the extreme carriage of the section, 
and the other was led to a chain barrel. hung under the 
framing of the guard’s van at the other end of the section, 
close to the centre axle of the van. On the chain barrel 
and also on the van axle there were friction wheels, and by 
releasing a weighted lever in the van the friction wheels 
were brought into contact, and if the van was in motion 
the chain barrel was made to rotate. By this means the 
chain throughout the section to which the barrel belonged 
was tightened, the pulley carried by levers under each car- 
riage already mentioned was raised by the chain, and the 
breaks were applied to the wheels. The van from which 
the breaks of a section, both in front of it and behind it, 
were actuated had two chain barrels set in motion by the 
release of one weighted lever. 

To release the breaks the guard in each van had to put 
back the lever into its normal position and secure it with a 
catch, at the same time unwinding and releasing the breaks 
by a weighted lever arranged for the purpose. 

In order to place the continuous breaks of the whole 
train at the command of the driver, a cord was passed over 
the roof of the carriages to the engine. This enabled the 
driver to release the catch holding the weighted lever in 
each guard’s van, but the guards could only apply the 
breaks to their own section. There was, however, separate 
cord communication throughout the train. ‘The breaks 
on the wheels of the vans themselves were applied by 
hand only. The guard could also, by pulling signal cord 
attached to a whistle handle, call attention of the driver in 
case of danger. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAIN or THE Great NortTHERN 
Rainway CompaANY FITTED WITH SMITH’S 
Vacuum BREAK. 


General Description. 

Engine.—This was a single driving wheel passenger 
engine, on three pairs of wheels; driving wheels, 7 feet 
diameter; leading and trailing wheels, 4 feet diameter. The 
cylinders were 17 inches in diameter, and the stroke 24 
inches. Boiler pressure, 140 lbs. per square inch. Weight 
of engine, empty, 29 tons 12 ewt. 

_ Tender,—This was six-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 4 
feet, Capacity of tank, 2,500 gallons. Weight of tender, 
empty, 14 tons 14 ewt. 

Train.—This consisted of 13 passenger carriages and two 
ordinary passenger break vans. Eleven of the carriages 
and both the vans were on six wheels. ‘Two carriages (one 
of which had a break compartment in it) were four wheeled. 
Diameter of wheels, 4 feet. The extreme length of train, 
including engine, tender, carriages, and vans, was about 
564 feet. Its total weight, loaded for the trials, about 260 
tons. 

Yor further particulars as to weights, dimensions, &c. 
of locomotive, tender, and train, see Appendix A., B., 
diagram of train, and reports of trials. 

Breaks.—The tender, 13 passenger carriages, and two 
vans were fitted with the vacuum breaks, a single block 
being used on every wheel. On the tender and two vans 
the break blocks were of wood. All the rest were of iron. 
The engine had no breaks. The breaks on the tender 
could be applied either by vacuum or by hand. 

The vacuum break system may be thus described :— 

On the side of the smoke box of the locomotive there 

were two steam ejectors for exhausting air, operating 
conjointly, but acting independently in case one should 
part. Under each carriage and van throughout the train 
there was an india-rubber cylinder of 15 inches diameter, 
and 16 inches extreme stroke, stiffened with internal metal 
rings, and capable of collapsing and extending lengthways. 
Under the tender there were two such cylinders. ‘These 
cylinders were in communication with the ejectors on the 
engine by means of a double line of pipes, connected at the 
tail of the train and forming a complete circuit through it, 
with hose couplings between the carriages. 
’ On steam being admitted to the ejectors by the driver, 
the air is exhausted from the collapsing cylinders, and the 
moveable end of each being connected with the ordinary 
break gear of its carriage, the breaks are at once applied. 
By opening an air valve the cylinders refill and the breaks 
are released. ~ —- 
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In addition to the above there was in the front and rear 
guards’ van another arrangement for applying the breaks in 
case of emergency. ‘This consisted of an air exhauster in 
each van nearly over one of the axles. On this axle a 
grooved friction wheel was bolted and keyed, and in line with 
this another grooved friction wheel of the same dimensions 
was suspended from the carriage in such a way that it 
could be thrown into gear with the first wheel or kept clear 
of it at pleasure. 

By means of a belt which passed up through the floor of 
the van, the second wheel when set in motion drove the 
wheel of a rotary pump exhauster, which was fixed in the van. 
This exhauster was made to run either way. Nearthe pump 
in the van there was a lever held up by a notch in a standard, 
and whenthe pump was required to work, the leverwas pushed 
out of the notch by a cam lever. By this operation the 
second friction wheel under the carriage was thrown into 
gear with the axle wheel, and if the train was in motion 
the pump was set to work and the air exhausted from 
the collapsing cylinders under the carriages throughout the 
train. By means of a cord attached to the cam lever in 
the van, and running the whole length of the train and on 
to the engine, the driver or any guard or passenger in the 
train had the power of starting the exhauster. 

In addition to this there was a cord connected with the 
collapsing cylinders under the carriage by which any ° 
movement in them was made to sound gong bells in the 
guards’ vans and close to the driver on the engine. 

Also by the act of the driver exhausting the air from the 
collapsing cylinders by means of the ejectors the pump 
exhausters in the vans are started. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAIN or THE MipLAnp Rarttway 
CoMPANY FITTED WITH THE WESTINGHOUSE 
Arr Break, ; 


General Description. 


Engine-—This was a six-wheeled passenger engine for 
main line service with its driving and trailing wheels, 6 feet 
8 inches in diameter, coupled. 'The diameter of the leading 
wheel was 4 feet 2 inches. Its cylinders were 17 inches in 
diameter, and the stroke 24 inches. Working pressure in 
the boiler, 140 lbs, per square inch. Weight of engine, 
empty, 35 tons 14 ewt. 

Tender.—Six-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 4 feet 14 
inches. Capacity of tank, 2,000 gallons. Weight of 
tender, empty, 14 tons 10 cwt. 

Train.—This consisted of 13 passenger carriages and a 
passenger break van at each end of the train. All the 
carriages and vans were four-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 
3 feet 6 inches. The extreme length of the train, including 
engine, tender, carriages, and vans, was 501 feet. Its total 
weight, loaded for the trials, was about 207 tons. 

For further particulars as to weights, dimensions, &c. of 
the locomotive, tender, andj train,j see Appendix A., B., 
diagram of train, and the reports of the trials. 


Breaks —The air breaks were applied continuously to 
the engine, tender, the two vans, and the whole of the 
passenger carriages. The breaks on the tender and two 
vans were capable of being also worked by hand power. 

Each of the coupled wheels of the engine was fitted 
with a single cast-iron block, and each of the six wheels of 
the tender had a single wooden block acting upon it. 

The wheels of the two vans, and of 12 of the carriages of 
the train, were fitted with single cast-iron blocks; one 
carriage was fitted with blocks on both sides of each wheel. 

The mechanism of these breaks, and the mode of 
operating with them, may be thus generally described :— 

A small engine fixed on the locomotive, and deriving its 
steam direct from the boiler, worked a direct acting pump, 
which forced air at pressure into a main reservoir of nearly 
9 cubic feet capacity, placed underneath the foot plate. A 
line of tubing extended from the main reservoir longitu- 
dinally throughout the whole length of the train, with a 
cock at each end of each carriage. The connexions 
between the carriages were formed of india-rubber hose and 
metal couplings. Under each vehicle, a branch from the 
main pipe led through a triple valve of special and com- 
plex construction to a small supplementary air reservoir, 
and also to two vertical cylinders provided with pistons 
fixed under the carriage and on either side of it, midway 
between the wheels. ‘lo the bottom of each cylinder was 
hung, by a pair of links, two cast-iron cams or quadrants. 

Hach cylinder had a piston, the rod of which passed out 
through its upper end, and to the top end of this two links 
were attached. These links were of such form that they 
passed down the outside of the cylinder. Near their lower 
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ends they were connected with the cams or quadrants 
just mentioned, and at their extreme lower ends they 
were connected with the thrust rods of the cast-iron break 
blocks. ‘Thus, when the cylinder piston rises, it draws 
upwards with it the two links last mentioned, and in doing 
this the eccentric quadrants roll against each, forcing the 
links apart, and acting upon the break rods, thrust the 
break blocks against the wheels. By the reverse of this 
action the breaks are made to leave the wheels. 

The breaks on the engine were similar in principle to the 
carriage breaks, but the blocks were applied lower down on 
the wheels, and the arrangement of cylinders and links 
was somewhat different. There was one cylinder and set 
of break gear between the two coupled wheels on each side 
of the engine. : : 

Upon a train being made up, compressed air may be 

allowed, by opening a three-way cock on the engine, to 
flow from the main reservoir and charge the whole of the 
main pipe and all the carriage reservoirs at a uniform 
pressure. When it is desired to apply the breaks, the 
compressed air is allowed to escape from the main pipe 
into the atmosphere through the three-way cock lately 
mentioned. ‘The reduction of pressure to a small extent 
by this means operates upon a diaphragm in the triple 
valve under each carriage, instantly closing a port between 
‘the carriage reservoirs and the main, so that the air shall 
not escape from any reservoir into the main, but permitting 
at the same time the air under pressure to pass from the 
reservoir to the break cylinders in proportion as the pres- 
sure in the main is reduced, thereby applying the breaks. 
By restoring pressure from the main reservoir to the main 
pipes the triple valves are shifted so as to charge again the 
carriage reservoirs, at the same time opening a discharge 
port in each triple valve by which the air can escape from 
the break cylinders and thus release the breaks. 

The act of breaking asunder the train at any part would 
have the same effect as allowing the air to escape from the 
main pipe through the three-way cock on the engine, or 
through openings provided for the same purpose in the 
guards’ vars, or elsewhere. : : 

The one carriage which had blocks on both sides of its 
wheels was fitted in a similar manner to the rest, except 
that the additional break blocks were applied by drawbars 
connected with the other breaks which were applied by 
thrust’as already described. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAIN or THE MIDLAND RAILWAy 
CoMPANY FITTED witH C.LARK’s HypRAULIC 
BREAK. 


General Description. 


Engine.—This was a six-wheeled passenger engine for 
main line service, with its driving and trailing wheels, 
6 feet 8 inches in diameter, coupled. Diameter of leading 
wheels, 4 feet 2 inches. Its cylinders were 17 inches in 
diameter, and the stroke 24 inches. Working pressure in 
boiler, 140 lbs. per square inch. Weight of engine, empty, 
33 tons 18 ewt. 

Tender. — Six-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 4 feet 

% inches. Capacity of tank, 2,000 gallons. Weight of 
tender, empty, 14 tons 10 ewt. 

Train.—This consisted of 13 passenger carriages and two 
passenger break vans at the tail of the train. All the 
carriages and vans were four-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 
3 feet 6 inches. The extreme length of the train, including 
engine, tender, carriages, and van, was about 501 feet. Its 
total weight, loaded for the trials, about 200 tons. 

Further particulars as to weights, dimensions, &c. of 
locomotive, tender, and train are given in Appendix A., 
B., diagram of the train, and the reports of the trials. 

Breaks.—The hydraulic breaks were applied to the engine, 

tender, and the eight leading passenger carriages, Mr. 
Clark explained that it was owing to want of time that his 
breaks were not applied to the whole train. A single 
wooden block was applied to each of the four coupled 
wheels of the engine, and to each of the six wheels of the 
tender. Hach of the four wheels of the eight passenger 
carriages were provided with two cast-iron blocks. The 
tender breaks could be applied either as by ordinary hand 
power or as part of the hydraulic system. The tender 
breaks were separate from the engine breaks. 

Each of the two vans at the end of the train was fitted 
with slide breaks worked by hand, there being to each 
wheel a single wooden block. 

The breaks in the train were actuated by means of a 
single hydraulic cylinder fixed under each carriage, and 
these were supplied with water under pressure from a 
vertical cylinder fixed under the foot-plate of the engine, 


by means of a tube running along the train with flexible 
connexions between the carriages. The cylinder on the 
engine was fed from the tender tank, and when the breaks 
had to be applied the driver admitted steam to the under- 
side of a piston in this cylinder, which, in rising, gave 
pressure to the water in the longitudinal tube leading to 
the carriage cylinders, and also, by driving water into an 
horizontal cylinder on the engine, forced a plunger out- 
wards and actuated directly the engine breaks. The tender 
breaks were applied by means ‘of a separate vertical cylinder 
on the tender, the piston of which acted on the same lever 
as the hand gear. These breaks were fitted with equalising 
levers. , 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAIN OF THE MiIpLAND RAILWAY 
, COMPANY FITTED wiTH BarKknr’s Hypravu.ic 
BREAK. 


General Description. 


Engine.—This was a six-wheeled passenger engine for 
main line service, with the driving and trailing wheels, 
6 feet 8 inches in diameter, coupled. Diameter of leading 
wheels, 4 feet 2 inches. Its cylinders’ were 17 inches in 
diameter. The stroke 24 inches. Working pressure in 
boiler, 140 Ibs. per square inch. Weight of engine, empty, 
about 35 tons 14 ewt. 

Tender.—Six-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 4 feet 14 
inches. Capacity of tank, 2,000 gallons. Weight of 
tender, empty, 14 tons 10 ewt. ie 

Train.—Consisted of 13 passenger carriages and a break 
van at each end of the train. All the carriages and vans 
were four-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 3 feet 6 inches, 
The extreme length, including engine, tender, carriages, 
and vans, wasabout 500 feet. Its total weight, loaded for 
the trials, about'215 tons. 

For further particulars as to the weights and dimensions 
of the locomotive, tender, and train, see Appendix A., 
B., diagram of trains, and the reports of the trials. 

Breaks.—The hydraulic breaks were applied to the 
engine and the whole of the passenger carriages. The 
tender and two vans were fitted with breaks worked by 
hand power. 

The breaks on the engine actuated two cast-iron blocks 
on each of the four coupled wheels, and each wheel of all 
the passenger carriages was fitted with two cast-iron break 
blocks. The six wheels of the tender, and all the wheels 
of the vans, had single wooden blocks fitted to them. The 
breaks on the vans had slide blocks. 

The hydraulic apparatus, as used for the trials, consisted 
of the following parts :— 

On the engine there was a double acting steam accu- 
mulator, consisting of a large sized cylinder with a piston 
in it connected with a plunger working in a second 
eylinder, which was kept filled with water from the tender 
tank. The piston in the former was actuated by pressure 
direct from the boiler without the use of any pump, and in 
making its stroke the plunger in the smaller cylinder was 
made to force water with any degree of pressure into pipes 
leading to small hydraulic rams attached to the engine and 
carriage breaks. 

These pipes led the whole length of the train, the con- 
nexions between the carriages being made with india- 
rubber hose furnished with ordinary unions. 

Each carriage was furnished with two of the hydraulic 
cylinders and rams just mentioned, and these were con- 
nected directly to the break blocks, in such a manner that on 
the ram of each cylinder being moved by the pressure of 
water from the accumulator, the break blocks on one side 
of the pair of wheels to which the ram belonged were forced 
against the wheels, while the pressure of water against the 
bottom of the same cylinder caused it to recoil, as it were, 
and draw the tension rods of the break blocks on the other 
side of the pair of wheels, thus clipping each wheel between 
its two blocks. In this arrangement, of course, the 
cylinders attached to the break blocks, have to be loosely 
suspended and free to move horizontally for a distance 
nearly equal to the length of their rams. 

The above description answers also for the action of the 
engine breaks. 

By reverse action in the accumulator the pressure in 
the break cylinders can be relieved, and the blocks taken 


- off from the wheels. The amount of pressure in the pipes 


can be regulated by a reducing valve. Also, in order to 
keep the power always ready for immediate use, it is an 
essential part of this system that the pipes and cylinders 
throughout the train should be always full of water. 

The breaks were not arranged so that they would be self. 
acting in case of a train parting asunder. 


cae APPENDIX F. 


My, Barker, the inventor of this system of continuous 
breaks, has stated that the hydraulic apparatus on the 
_ engine in these trials differs materially from that which he 
has had in use elsewhere. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAIN OF THE- LANCASHIRE AND: 


YorkKsHirE Rartway Company 


FITTED WITH 
Fay’s Continuous Brrak, 


General Description. 


Engine.—This was a six-wheeled passenger engine, the 
driving and trailing wheels, 5 feet 9 inches in diameter, 
being coupled. The leading wheels were 3 feet 9 inches in 
diameter. The cylinders were 15 inches in diameter and 
the stroke 1 foot 10 inches. Working pressure in boiler, 
130 Ibs. per square inch. Weight of engine, empty, 25 
tons 6 cwt. 

Tender —This was six-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 
3 feet Ginches. Capacity of tank, 1,650 gallons, Weight 
of tender, empty, 10 tons 12 cwt. 

Train.—This consisted of 13 passenger carriages and two 
ordinary passenger luggage vans. The whole of the car- 
riages and yans were four-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 
3 feet 4 inches. The extreme length of train, including 
engine, tender, carriages, and vans, was about 482 feet. 
Its total weight, loaded for the trials, about 195 tons. 

For further particulars as to weights, dimensions, &c. 
of locomotive, tender, and train, see Appendix A., B., 
diagram of train, and report of trials. 

Breaks.—The train was made up in two sections. One 
consisted of a van and six carriages. The other of a van 
and seven carriages. The breaks throughout each section 
were actuated from its own van, a single wooden slide 
block being applied to every wheel in the section. The 
vans were at the ends of the train. The engine had no 
breaks. The tender had a break block on one side of each 
wheel, applied by hand gear only. 

The continuous breaks consisted 


of the following 
parts :— 


Each carriage and van was furnished with a longitudinal _ 


shaft turning in bearings attached to the underside of the 
carriage framing. Qne end of each of these shafts was 
formed into a tube for a length of about 5 feet, the interior 
of the tube, or its bore, being square in section. The 
object of this tube was to allow for the lengthening and 
shortening of each carriage shaft to correspond with the 
play of the buffers. ; 

ine the tube thus formed was fitted a short bar of 
corresponding section with an universal joint near its outer 
end and a brass boss on its end which will be presently 
* described. 

Near the other end of the longitudinal shaft under the 
carriage was another universal joint, and at its extreme end 
another, brass boss for coupling to the boss on the end of 
the shaft of the next carriage. 

These brass bosses had flanges on their ends, and teeth 
on the end faces of these flanges made to fit into each 
other. By means of these teeth the rotation of one shaft 
was conyeyed to the next, and in order to hold the boss of 
one shaft to the other there were two hoops which fitted 
over the flanges of the bosses and clipped each other, with 
pins and cotters to hold them in position. 

On the exterior of the tubular portion of each carriage 
shaft was keyed an endless screw, gearing into a toothed 
rack sliding in a box or guide, and this rack was connected, 
by means of tension rods, with a lever on a transverse 
rocking shaft which carried two short arms connected by 
pushing rods with the break blocks on the wheels. 

Thus, by the rotation of the longitudinal shafts, the 
breaks were applied to the wheels, and the shafts being 
coupled throughout the train, except between the sections, 
the breaks were continuous throughout all the carriages 
and the van of each section. % 

The main longitudinal shaft of each section was put in 
motion from its van by means of the following mechanism. 
In the van was a vertical shaft turned by hand gear placed at 
its upper end, and carrying on its lower end under the floor of 
the yan an endless screw, gearing into a worm-wheel which 
was fastened on the tubular part of the main longitudinal 
shaft. ; 

In connexion with the gear for turning the longitudinal 
shaft was a special arrangement by which the wear of the 
break blocks was met. This consisted of a nut working on 
_ the vertical shaft of the turning gear in the yan, which was 
formed, for the purpose, into a slow pitched screw for about 
2 feet of its height. This nut was provided with pawls or 
eatches fitting into racks in such a way that, while the nut 
is free to descend on the shaft as the break blocks wear 
down, the pawls prevent its rising more than sufficiently to 
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allow the breaksman to work the break blocks: just clear of 
the carriage wheels. Thus the breaks are, in all conditions 
of the blocks, at all times ready for immediate application 
to the wheels. Provision was also made for re-adjusting 
the nut to the top of the screw on the vertical shaft when 
the wheel blocks are renewed. 

There was cord communication between the vans of the 
two sections into which the train was divided to enable one 
guard to signal to the other to apply his break. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAIN or THE CALEDONIAN RaiLway 
CoMPANY FITTED UP WITH THE STEEL-McINNEsS 
Continuous Air Break. 


General Description. 


Engine.—This was a six-wheeled outside cylinder engine 
for passenger traffic, with four wheels coupled, namely, 
the driving and trailing wheels, which were 7 feet 2 inches 
in diameter. The leading wheels were 3 feet 8 inches in 
diameter. The cylinders were 1 foot 53 inches in diameter, 
and the stroke 24 inches. Working pressure, 130 lbs. per 
square inch. Weight of engine, empty, 33 tons 9 cwt. 

Tender.—This was six-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 
3 feet 8 inches, Weight of tender, empty, 15 tons 1 ewt. 
1 qr. Capacity of tank, 1,750 gallons. 

Traim.—This consisted of 13 passenger carriages and two 
ordinary passenger break vans. 

The whole of the carriages and vans were four-wheeled. 
Diameter of wheels, 3 feet 8 inches, The extreme length 
of the train, including engine, tender, carriages, and vans, 
was 475 feet. Its total weight, loaded for the trials, about 
200 tons. 

For further particulars as to dimensions, weights of 
locomotive, tender, and train, &c., see Appendix A., B., 
diagram of train, and reports of trials. 

Breaks.—The continuous break system extended to the 
tender and 13 passenger carriages. A single block was 
applied to each wheel. The engine was not fitted with 
any break. The two vans were fitted with hand breaks 
only. One of the vans had single blocks, the other double 
blocks to each wheel. 

On the tender, five passenger carriages, and both vans, 
the break blocks were of wood. On the remaining eight 
passenger carriages they were of cast-iron. 

The mechanism of the breaks may be thus described :— 

On the locomotive there was an air-compressing engine 
worked by steam power, which charged a reservoir under 
the foot-plate with air at high pressure. From this reser- 
voir air was led direct to a cylinder set upright on the 
tender, the piston rod of which was attached to a lever 
below, by the movement of which on admission of air above 
the piston the breaks were applied to all six wheels. Hand 
gearing was also fitted to the tender, by means of which 
the breaks could be applied by the ordinary hand wheel, 
screw and lever, either in conjunction with, or indepen- 
dently of, the air apparatus. i 

From the main reservoir on the engine a pipe also led to 
a three-way cock and reducing valve, through which air at 
any required degree of pressure was led by two main pipes 
throughout the train, the connexions from carriage to car- 
riage being made with flexible tubing, coupled up diago- 
nally. 

At each end of each passenger carriage throughout the 
train there was a cylinder in a vertical position with a 
piston, the rod of which passed through ‘a stuffing box in 
the lower end of the cylinder, and was connected by means 
of links with a bell crank, to which were attached tension 
rods connecting the short arm of the crank with the break 
blocks on the nearest pair of wheels. | 

A small air receiver was formed on the lower end of each 
cylinder. 

By means of the main ‘pipes from the reservoir on 
the engine, the receivers, cylinders, and connecting pipes 
throughout the whole length of the train were charged 
with air under compression. 

The receivers were intended to hold a stock of air ready 
to break every carriage at any moment, either by inten- 
tional application or automatically on the parting of the 
train at any point. 

The air above the piston being supplied at equal pressure 
with that on its under side, the piston in its normal state 
descends to the bottom of the cylinder, partly on account 
of its own weight and that of the piston rod and links, and 
partly on account of the area of piston for the air to act 
upon being greater on its upper than its lower side by the 
sectional area of the rod. 

The descent of the piston takes the breaks off the car- 
riage wheels. 
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the breaks, the compressed air above the pis- 
ba. bari Nan cylinders is allowed to escape by saa 
of the three-way cock on the engine, while that below is 
prevented doing so by a heen valve between the upper 

ach cylinder. Mt. 

Re cee set being removed the pistons are 
forced upwards and the breaks are applied. aye at q 

The same action follows if the pressure of air in the 
pipes be relieved by the yo of the train, or 

i isconnexion of the pipes. 

ie ees fixed on he 100k of two of the 
carriages of this train, by means of which a passenger 
could sound an alarm, and in doing so let the air escape 
from the main pipes, and thus apply the breaks. a3 

By means of pet cocks the lower ends of the cylinders 
on each carriage can be emptied to take the breaks off for 


shunting. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAIN OF THE LONDON, BRIGHTON, 
AND Soura Coast Rarnway ComPaANy FITTED 
with WerstTiINGHOoUSE Vacuum ConrTinvous 
Break. 


General Description. 


Engine.—This was a single drivmg wheel passenger 
anata on three pairs of wheels. Driving wheels, 6 feet 
9 inches in diameter; leading and trailing wheels, 4 feet 
6 inches in diameter. The cylinders 17 inches in diameter ; 
and the stroke 24 inches. Boiler pressure, 140 lbs. per 
square inch. Weight of engine, empty, 33 tons. 

Tender.—This was six-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 
4 feet. Capacity of tank, 2,520 gallons. Weight of tender, 
empty, 15 tons 6 ewt. ; 

Train.—This consisted of 13 passenger carriages, and two 
break vans with one guards and three third-class compart- 
ments’ in each. The whole of the carriages and vans were 
four wheeled. | Diameter of wheels, 3 feet 9 inches. The 
extreme length of the train was about 497 feet. Its 
total weight, loaded for the trials, was about 209 tons. 

For further particulars as to weights, dimensions, &c. of 
the locomotive, tender, and train, see Appendix A., B., 
diagram of train, and reports of trials. 

Breaks.—The 13 passenger carriages and two vans were 
fitted with the continuous vacuum breaks, a single cast- 
iron block being used on every wheel. ‘The driving and 
trailing wheels of the engine were fitted with separate breaks 
which could be applied either by steam or by hand. The 
tender had hand breaks only, each wheel being fitted with 
a single wooden block. 

The Westinghouse vacuum breaks, and the manner of 
applying them may be thus described :— 

Under each carriage there were two inverted cylinders, 
with pistons 8 inches in diameter, fitted to the frames, 
midway between the two wheels on either side of the car- 
riage. The piston rod of each cylinder, passing through 
its lower end, was connected to a pair of cams or quadrants, 
somewhat similar to those of the air pressure breaks on the 
Midland train already described, These cams moved ona 
centre pin passing through two levers suspended from and 
jointed to the cylinderjabove, and to the lower ends of these 
hanging levers were coupled the thrust rods leading to the 
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break blocks.. On the rising of the piston in the cylinder 
the. two cams were. drawn upwards, and. rolling against 
each other forced the hanging levers outwards and applied 
the breaks to the wheels. The opposite movement of the 
piston released the breaks. : 

_ Under each carriage was laid a longitudinal pipe, and - 


_ between the carriages these Pipes were connected by lengths 


of india-rubber hose, each end being fitted with a coupling 
of special construction and carrying a valve which, when 
the couplings were disconnected, made the pipes air-tight. 
The upper part of each carriage cylinder was connected 
with the longitudinal air pipes. To apply the breaks it was 
only necessary to exhaust the air from the pipes, and there- 
fore from the cylinders above the pistons, when the pressure 
of the atmosphere caused the latter to rise, and, as already 
explained, by drawing the cams upwards the break blocks 
were thrust against the wheels. Reatay st. 
In order to obtain the necessary exhaustion of air from 
the train pipes a steam ejector was fitted on the engine 
under the foot-plate. This ejector acted by both an 
annular jet and also a smaller central jet inside it. The 
steam and exhausted air from the ejector were conducted 
into the tender tank. ; age: 
On the branch pipe leading from the boiler, two valves 
were worked from the same lever, and so arranged that 
they could not both be opened at oné time. On opening 
the one steam was admitted to the ejector, by which the 
breaks were applied. On the other being opened air was 
admitted which destroyed the vacuum and took the breaks 
off. 
Communication throughout the train was made by an 
electric signal apparatus. . : " 


Eneing anp Tenner or Norra Eastern Rriuway 
Company rirrep with Smirn’s Vacuum Break. 


Engine.—This was a six-wheeled express engine for 
passenger traffic with its driving and trailing wheels, 7 feet 
in diameter, coupled. Diameter of leading wheels, 4 feet 
6 inches. The cylinders were Ifoot 5 inches in diameter. 
The stroke, 24 inches. “Working’ pressure of steam in 
boiler, 140 Ibs. per square inch. Weight of engine, empty, 
34 tons 17 ewt. ; 

Tender.—Six-wheeled. Diameter of wheels, 3 feet 8 
inches. Capacity of tank, 2,200 gallons. Weight of 
tender, empty, about 15 tons. 

For further particulars of the weights and dimensions of 
the engine and tender, see Appendix A., and reports of 
the trials. if 

Breaks.—A single wooden block was fitted to each of the 
four coupled wheels of the engine, and to each of the six. 
wheels of the tender. These were applied by means of six 
collapsing india-rubber cylinders fixed under the tender, 
and similar in all respects to those used in the train of the 
Great Northern Company already described. The air was 
exhausted from the cylinders by two steam ejectors on the 
engine, also like those described in the account of the Great 
Northern Company’s train. 

The break blocks on the tender wheels were applied 
directly by the collapsing cylinders, and those on the 
engine wheels by means of chain. 3 

The breaks on both engine and tender were capable of 
being worked by hand also. 


APPENDIX F. 


--COPY OF PROGRAMME ISSUED BEFORE COM- 
MENCING THE EXPERIMENTS. 
} c PROGRAMME. 


** PROPOSED Break EXPERIMENTS by the’ Rannwrays 
- AccrpEnTs CoMMiIssION. 


“ach train to consist of 13 passenger carriages and 

two break vans. 
“The carriages may be 4 wheeled or 6 wheeled, att “he 
one option. 
ae and trains complete should be brought to 
the oe tation of the Midland Railway not later than 
ae morning, the 4th June, so as to allow time for 
wel ‘the | engines and carriages in detail. 
waging carriage to be loaded with a weight correspond- 
with the number of seats, reckoning say ~ cwt. per 
- to represent an average load of passengers with lug- 
“Each van ‘to be loaded with a weight of two tons, 
8 eprexenting the average weight of luggage it conveys. 
r weight of each carriage and van empty to be care- 
fully taken. 

«The weight of each loaded carriage to be taken i in like 
‘manner. 

~The weight de each engine used in the experiments, 
noting height of water in gauge glass, at the time, and 
approximate quantity (weight) of fuel in fire-box. 

le, weight of each tender used in like manner to be 
noted. 

“ 1st. Without coke and water. 
“2nd. With water only, tank full, and height noted. 
“ 3rd. Weight of coke or coal in tender, at starting. 

“ A general description to be furnished of the particulars 
of application of the breaks of each description to the 
respective trains. 

“The ground selected for the trials is the line of the 
Nottingham and Lincoln branch of the Midland Railway, 
between Newark and Thurgaton, This ground to be staked 
out as may be directed, the levels carefully taken, and 

“section plotted. 

“The particulars will be furnished to the companies who 
have provided the trains for experiment. 

“The days selected for the trials are the 9th, 10th, and 
if necessary the 11th and 12th of June next. 

“All the trains should be brought to Newark, in readi- 
ness for proceeding with the trials early in the morning of 
the 9th June. 

“The direction in which the trains will be worked in 
making the experiments will be from Newark or Roileston 
Junction towards Nottingham, and the carriages and en- 
gines must be coupled up accordingly. 

“Each train to be provided with a slip coupling, to be 
used as may be required. 

“Tt is desired that all comparative experiments, class by 
class, should be made,-as nearly as the case will permit, at 
the same time and under the like circumstances of pera 
wind, state of rails, &c. 

% Should the weather be favourable on he morning of 
the 9th June, it'is proposed to commence with the experi- 
ments in entire trains, fitted up with continuous breaks, 
taken in’ order as may be most convenient to the railway 

* companies. 

“Tt has been arranged and the Commissioners have 
consented, to make experiments on the following trains, 
Vine 

“London and North Western Railway Company— 
Cuarke & Wesp’s Break. 

Great Northern Railway Company ——- Smirn’s 
“Vacuum Break. 

“Midland Railway Company — WeEstINGHOUSE 


_ Break. 

“Midland Railway Company—CuarKn’s Hyprav- 
‘Lic BREAK. 

“Midland Railway Company—Barxer’s Hyprav- 
Lic BREAK. 


“Midland Railway Company —Kirson’s Sram 
Break, applied to engine and tender. 
“ Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway—Fay’s Break. 
“ Caledonian Railway—Srrrin’s Air BREAK. 
“North Eastern Railway—Vacuum' Break, applied 
to engine and tender wheels. 
* “London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway— 
“<"-WerstTincHousE Vacuum Break. — 
©The following experiments to ‘be’ tried, at the two 
speeds: of 40 and 60 miles per hour respectively. = 
‘Onno account is either the steam to, be shut off the 
: engine, or are the breaks to be applied before, the’ signal is 


given 

Nor will the guards or driver be allowed to foach the 
“break handles or levers after tani the ‘trains, until the 
Fsiindees is oh a ees . 


| 
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“ The order to stop will be given either fron: the engine 
(by flag’waved on engine), when both driver and guards 
will put on breaks, or by cord signal to guard. 

“No sand to be used except in the experiments directed. 

“In making the experiments, having for their object 
the stopping in the shortest possible space, the amount of 
shock sustained in the act of ed as to be observed and 
measured as far as practicable. 


* First Series, with complete Trains. 
“Srop spy APPLICATION OF 


a. Tender break and van breaks worked by hand. 

“6. Tender break, van break, and continuous break, 

applied by cuards on flag or cord signal, 

“e. Tender break and continuous break, applied by 

guards on flag or cord signal, and engine break 
(if any). 

“d. Tender break and continuous break, applied by 
driver and guards, and also engine break Gf any), 
using, in fact, all available means to stop, except- 

ing sand) tuber! 

e. As the last-named (d), but using sand boxes of 

engines and vans. 

“f. Rear guard to signal driver by cord, to apply his 

section of continuous break (or the ‘whole). 

“g. As the last (f), but without guard signalling to 

driver. 

“h, Driver to shut off steam, and apply continuous 
break. 

i. Driver to shut off steam, and apply tender and 
engine breaks. 


* Second Series. 
Stop ENGINE AND TENDER ONLY. 


a. By shutting off steam only. 

“6, By tender break only—Steam shut off. 
c. Engine break only—-Steam shut off. 
“d, Tender break and-engine break. 

e. Tender break and reversing. 


© Third Series: 


“ ASCERTAIN THE FRICTION OF THE TRAINS OF 
CARRIAGES. 


“qa, By running them down incline from a state of rest, 
or, 

“b, By observing retardation of motion ’over a given 
space, the ‘train of carriages being detached from 
engine by slip coupling. 

“N.B.—Such supplementary experiments te be made, 
as the circumstances at the time may render desirable, and 
as the Commissioners may think fit. 

“The number of people on the engine of each experi- 
mental train-during the time of the trials is not to exceed 
Engine Driver, Fireman, Pilot Driver, Non-Commissioned 
Officer Royal Engineers for signalling, Mr. Woods, Colonel 
Inglis, Locomotive Superintendent (or representative) of 
owning Company, and Break Patentee (or representative). 


*“EKpwarp Woops. 
* London, June 7, 1875. T. InGuis.” 


“ Supplementary List 


“oF PROPOSED ADDITIONAL TRIALS, WHICH MAY BE 
MADE Ir TIME WILL ALLOW AFTER THE TRIALS 
NAMED IN- THE PROGRAMME HAVE BEEN CARRIED 
OUT :— 

“1, Rear guard (supposed to see danger) to apply con- 
tinuous break. 

“2. Passenger (sees. danger) to signal to driver and 
guard, and driver and guard, or either, to apply 
continuous break. 

“3. Passenger (sees danger) applies continuous break. 

“4, Portion of train slipped at point where break con- 
nections led past. Effect noted with full steam on. 

5, Signalling between passenger and driver and guard, 
without other than break connections between 
carriages. 

6, Stop as quickly as possible ; reverse, move back 50 
yards ; stop again. 

«7, Time taken to apply parts to lead brealc power past 
carriages not fitted with particular break. 

«8, Time taken to couple and uncouple break connec- 
tions between carriages. 


*“EpwarRD Woops, 
Gs London, June 7, oie eT INGUIS.” 
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We now proceed to discuss the results which have been 
presented in the foregoing tables. A few preliminary 
observations are necessary. : 

The velocity and gross weight of a train being given, its 
vis viva, or stored up work, is computed in foot tons, in 
the same way as that of a falling hody would be, by dividing 
the square of its velocity in feet per second by 64°4, and 
multiplying the quotient by its weight in tons. 

This product, divided by the distance (in feet) traversed 
during the stop, gives the actual gross mean retarding force 
in tons. 

This rule is derived thus :—The work done in bringing 
a train to rest must be equal in amount to the vis viva of 
that train, and this work being made up of the mean re- 
tarding force multiplied by the distance through which it 
acts, it follows that the mean retarding force equals the 
vis viva divided by the stopping distance. 

We find it most convenient to express the relation of 
retarding force to weight of train in the form of a per- 
centage. : 

Thus, if the mean retarding force applied to a train of 
200 tons is 10 tons, the amount of that force is expressed 
as five per cent. of the weight. 

In like manner it will be found convenient (for an object 
which will hereafter appear) to designate the rates of 
inclinations of gradients by per-centages which then repre- 
sent in the same way the relations of the force of gravity 
acting on different inclines. 

Thus, a gradient of 1 in 200 is a gradient of 0°5 per cent. 

” lin 100 9 °°” 1 3 
; 2” lin 50 2” ” 2 ” 
and so on. 

In one of the columns in the accompanying tables the 
total retarding force in tons as calculated above is given, 
and in another the relation of mean retarding force to gross 
weight in the form of a per-centage. 

The values set forth in this last column form a series 
which represent in a substantially correct form the relative 
mean powers of the break apparatus, and any little differ- 
ences there may be in the friction of the trains have no 
sensible effect in disturbing those relations. 

The experiments are noted in the order commencing 
with the highest break controlling power going down to 
the lowest in regular gradation. 

The friction, however, of the trains is given in another 
column, and in a third is given the actual retarding forces 

-to which the trairis were subjected by the application of the 
means which the attendants possessed. 

There are only two pairs of columns in the tables re- 
quiring particular explanation. These are the pair of columns 
headed ‘‘ Equivalent retarding force in lbs. per ton; rota- 
“ tion of wheels being taken into account.” In these the 
rotating mass of the wheels is taken into account. 

The retarding force deduced from time only is the same 
as that deduced from distance only, provided that the 
retarding force commences to act with its full force when 
the time begins to run, and that it continues to act with 
the same force during the whole of the time. The deviation 
from equality between the results as deduced from distance 
and those deduced from time is an indication (according to 
its amount)— 

That after signal given time elapses before the breaks 

come fairly into play ; or 

That the force is not a uniform but a varying one; or 

That both these elements come into play. 

The nearer the approach to equality in these figures, the 
more perfect may be considered foes paribus) the action 
of the break. 

A mode of representing some of the leading results by 
diagrams will be explained at the conclusion of this report, 
and the diagrams so constructed are appended. 

In the reduction of the observations and computation of 
the tables we have had the valuable aid of Lieut. Scott, 
Lieut. Sankey, and Mr. W. H. Woodcock. 


——_— 


FRICTIONAL AND ATMOSPHERIC 


’ DETERMINATION oF 
RESISTANCE. 


In order to ascertain the amount of retarding force due 
to frictional and atmospheric resistance only, apart from 
the application of any break or other retarding power 
under control of the attendants, a series of six trials was 
made, comprising one of the Midland trains and all the 
trains supplied by the other companies, and another series 
_ of three trials with engines and tenders only, the engines 
taken for trial being those of the London and North 
Western, the Great Northern, and the North Eastern 
Companies. ~ a 

34828. 
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The results are tabulated on the sheets headed— 

Series 3, Section B.—Entire trains of carriages not 
' _ including engine and tender. 

Series 2, Section A.—Engine and tender. 


Trains of 15 Carriages. 


The trains were propelled by their respective engines 
pushing behind; they were slipped opposite the signal post, 
and allowed to run as far as they would without the applica- 
tion of breaks. 

The results arranged in the order of greatest resistance 
are as follows :— 


3rd Series, Section B. 


TRIALS to ascertain Fricrion of the Trarns consisting 
of 15 Vehicles, viz., 13 Carriages and 2 Vans. 


N.B.—Engine and tender being separated. 


The results are presented in the following order :— 


; f Retarding Force, 
No. Train. Weight. per-centage of 
Gross Load. 
70 | Caledonian - - | 138°5 tons | 0°46 per cent. 
79 | Midland (Clark’s hy- | 139°0 ,, 0°45 3 
draulic). 
77 | Great Northern - 2) 1992"; 0°36 oy 
61 | London and North West- | 188°3  ,, 0°35 $5 
ern. 
72 | Lancashire and Yorkshire | 140°5  ,,_ 0°33 Fy 
7 London, Brighton, and | 143°5 ,, 0°25 . 
South Coast. 
Mean - | 0°37 per cent. 


The mean result of these trials agrees so nearly with the 
ordinary estimate of mean train resistance, viz., 9 Ibs. per 
ton, within the range of speeds obtained, that we are safely 
within the mark in assuming that a train of carriages on a 
level and straight line of railway is subjected, during the 
time of stopping by break power, to a mean retarding force, 
ariging from friction and atmospheric resistance, of 9 lbs. 
per ton, or 0°4 per cent., of its weight. 

In separating the effect of break power during the trials 
herein-after to be referred to, we shall adopt this value of 
the frictional resistance of train as 0°4 per cent., or 9 Ibs. 
per ton, the differences between one train and another in 
this respect not being of a magnitude sufficient todaffect 
sensibly the distance within which the trains can be stopped 
under the application of break power. 


Friction of ENGINES and TENDERs. 
Series 2, Section A. 


Each engine,.as subjected to trial with its tender, was 
driven at a considerable speed. Steam was shut off oppo- 
site the signal post, and from thence the engine and tender 
were allowed to run to rest, no breaks being applied. It 
was not deemed necessary to make trials of all the engines. 

The following are the results :—- 


Mean Retard- 


ing Force, - 


No. Engine. Weight. per-centage of 
Gross Load. 
74 | Great Northern - - | 61°5 tons | 0°785 percent. 
60 | London and North West- | 54:9 ,, OnDTOLS Ge 
ern. 
64 | North Eastern - it S682 oy, O°502a; Box 
Mean - | 0°620 percent. 


For the reduction of our observations we take the average 
retarding force of engine and tender together as 15 lbs. per 
ton, or 0°67 per cent. 

These mean results, viz. :-— 

9 Ibs. per ton = 0°40 per cent. of the gross weight for 
the carriages and vans; and 
15 lbs. per ton = 0°67 per cent. of the gross weight for 
engine and tender— 
apply, of course, to the motion of trains on straight por- 
tions of railway, and are therefore to be regarded for the 
purposes of the present inquiry as the minimum resistances 
to which trains are subject apart from influences of gra- 
dients, curves, and wind. a 
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ArpricaTtion BY Driver AND GUARDS OF ALL (AVAIL- 


ABLE BREAK OR OTHER Power TO THE STOPPING 
or CompLetEe TRAINS.’ ( 


Section E. Ist, using sand - } Stopped by flag 
C+D. 2nd, without sand. signal. 
- Stopped by cord 
signal given by 
rear guard. 


32> a d 
» F. 3rd, using san 


The detailed results are given in three tables, each illus- 
grated by its diagram. 


Trrazs with Sanp, E. Stopped by FLac Srenau. 


These trials show the utmost that could be done by the 
train attendants to stop their trains in cases of emergency, 
and therefore record the shortest distances, in which the 
syains could be stopped. 

The following table gives the mean retarding forces 
operating in each case :— 


~ Mean Retarding 
Force, per-centage 


No. Train. 
a ; . of Gross Load. ' 


32 | Midland, Westinghouse air - | 10°64 per cent. 


42 | Lancashire and Yorkshire, Fay’s, 7°94, a 
drawn by North Eastern engine. 

26 | London and North Western, | 7:79 is 
Clarke and Webb’s. 

48 | Midland, Barker’s hydraulic 7°64 En 

25 | Lancashire and Yorkshire, Fay’s, | 7°60 5 


drawn by Laneashire and York- |. - 
shire engine. » 


36 | Great Northern, Smith’s vacuum - | 7°47 “A 
93 | Caledonian, Steel’s air - - 7°33 * 
24 | London, Brighton, and South {| 5:88 4 


Coast, Westinghouse vacuum. 


I¢ will be noted that'in six cases, viz.—the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, Fay’s break with North Eastern engine; the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, Fay’s break with Lancashire 
and Yorkshire engine; the London and North Western, 
Clark and Webb’s break; the Midland, Barker’s break ; 
the Great Northern, Smith’s vacuum break; the Caledo- 
nian, Steel’s break—the total retarding forces were very 
nearly alike in all, ranging from 7°94 per cent. to:7°33, per 
cent. of the weights of the trains, or within 0°32 per cent., 
either way, of the mean result, which is 7°62 per cent. of 
the gross weight. 


On the other hand, the force ‘acting on the Midland 
train with Westinghouse air break ranged as high as 10°64 
per cent., being 3°02 per cent. above the mean first named ; 
whilst in the Brighton train, with Westinghouse vacuum 
break, the retarding force was only 5°88 per cent., or 1°74 
per cent. below the mean. 


In the trials Nos. 24, 32, 42, and 36, breaks were applied 
to the engines. 
In No. 32 it was thought that the guards had begun 
putting on breaks a little before signal.was given. 

In No. 25 engine was reversed. 


In Nos. 26,'36, and 23 engine was reversed, but without 
putting on back steam. 


In No. 48 engine was not reversed. td 


It is to be noted that in-the case. of the London and 
North Western train the break retarding force was produced 
by the action of break-power on wheels representing 60°8 
per cent, only of the total weight of the train ; whereas in 
all the other cases the range was from 93 per cent.,.to 95 per 
cent, of the total weight. \ yah 


TRIALS without Sanp, C.and D. Sroppace by Frac . 


SIGNAL. 


In these trials the order of performances was not quite 
the same as in the trials with sand, showing probably that 
the sanding in those trials was not applied to the same 
extent or with equal effect in each case. : : if 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS! COMMISSION : 


‘The following table gives. the, retarding; forces, ope-_ 
rating :— rok, Hdd” Babs 


yi Retarding Force 
.. per cent. . 


No. ’ "Tramme o.04 i 
’| .of Gross Load. 


20 | Midland, Westinghouse‘air-  — - | 1004 per cent. 
- gt Sits Wet etth 


21 29 Clark’s hydraulic’ 31 4 
22 as Barker’s hydraulic -| 6°47 5 
19 | Londonsand North Western, Clarke | 6‘21) 5,” 
and Webb’s. 3 itt 2 jo SG ve 

17 | Lancashire and Yorkshire, Fay © -| (5°75 93 
18 | Great Northern, Smith’s vacuum - | 5°72. +4; 
16 | London, Brighton, and South Coast, | 5°26 4, 
Westinghouse vacuum. + she Brake? iy: aed 

AD94 ii ss 


15. | Caledonian, Steel’s air... - - 


Four trains, viz.— Midland, Barker’s; London and North 
Western, Clarke and Webb; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Fay ; Great Northern, with North Eastern engine—in which 
the retarding forces ranged from 6°47 per cent. to 5*72 per 
cent. of the gross weight, form a group giving an average 
of 6°04 per cent. retarding force, from which amount no 
deviation greater than 0°42 per cent, occurred either way. 

The Midland. Westinghouse, gave 10:04 per cent. and 
the Midland Clark’s 8°31 per cent., whilst the Brighton 
and Caledonian were nearly alike, giving an average of only 
5°10 per cent. ; “i 


Sanp, Section F Srorpacr 


TRIALS with D, 


| by Corp 
SIGNAL, given by Rear Guard. bye 


The leading results appear in, the following table :— 


“Mean Retarding 


No. Train. ~ Force, per-centage of 
Gross Load. _ 
; Paired 
28 | Caledonian, Steel’s air - - | 7°75 per cent.” 
33 | Midland, Westinghouse air. - | 7:10 Bs 
31 3 Clark’s hydraulie - | 6*29 2 
35 | Great Northern, Smith’s vacuum |'6°25 °° ,, ~ 
30 | Lancashire and Yorkshire; Fay’s- | 6°18 ,, 
27 | London and North Western, ) 5°75 y 
Clarke and Webb’s. | | | 
29 | London, Brighton, and South | 5:19 3 
Coast, Westinghouse vacuum. 


Four of. these trains, viz., the Midland (Clark’s), Great 
Northern, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and London and 
North Western, give values in closé correspondence, ave- 
raging 6°18 per cent. retarding force, and from this the 
deviation ‘either way does not exceed'0"43 per cent. 

The Caledonian train in this class of experiments gives 
nearly the same; result as it did in Section E., but, rela- 
tively to the other trains, gives a higher result than has 
been previously recorded. |... ae fe 

_On the whole,and as might. be expected from the con- 
ditions of the'trials, the: stops were effected in greater dis- 
tances than when; as in Section E., the signal to stop was 
seen and acted upon simultaneously by all the attendants 
of the respective trains. 


In the present section the driver and front guard could 
only bring their stopping appliances to bear when they re- 
ceived the cord ‘signal from’ the rear guard, or felt the check 
given to train by the rear guard putting on the breaks 
under his control. . 
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. The application. of sand in combination with break power, 


Lee OAR PENDIROK, YATT 


plication: of break power to trains at) the speeds of 30, 45, 
and. 60 miles per hour:— 5 


~* Computed Distances of Stop. 
< 


y 


~ Section E. 


Section C. and D. Section F. 


TRAIN, So 

| Miles| Miles} Miles] Miles} Miles| Miles) Miles] Miles} Miles 
er | per | per er er | per | per er | per 
our,|. ye Hour,|Hour,|Hour,| Hour,|Hour,|Hour,|Hour, 
30. | 465. 


30. | 30.) 45 60. | 380. | 45. | 60. 


. | Feet. | Feet, 
634 {1,128 | 800 | 675 


Feet. | Feet. 
954 11,696 


Feet. Feet. 
1,200 | 424 


yz} —|{|—{—-—|—-|-|{- 


2,432 | 388 | 878 
2,284 } 578 


1,448 | 477 


AppLication Or ‘TENDER AND VAN Breaks ONLY, 
AND BY HAND To THE STOPPING OF COMPLETE 
TRAINS, THE. BREAKS:BEING APPLIED BY DRIVER 
AND GuaRrps. / 


This set of five trials constitutes the section A. of 
series 1.° | Md Br : 

In each trial steam was shut off and breaks were applied 
by hand to the tender and vans: 

One only of the Midland trains was taken as considered 
sufficient for the purpose. ; 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company’s train with 
Fay’s breaks was omitted, as the van breaks could not be 
worked apart from the continuous breaks. 

The general results are as follows :— 


‘ Mean Retarding 
No. Train. |Force, Per-centage 
Hovang sued of Gross Load. 

1 | London and North Western - - | 2°90 per cent. 

2} Caledonian - - - - | 2°35 4 

5 | Midland (Clark’s hydraulic) - 2°31 as 
- 4] Great Northern = eel Wh aad 44 ) 

3 | London, Brighton, and South Coast - | 2°03 . 


The total mean retarding force opposed to the trains 
under these circumstances averaged 2°36 per cent. of the 
gross weight. | . 

The greatest force produced, viz., 2° 90 per cent., was in 
the London and North Western train. 

The least force, 2°03 per cent., was in’ the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast. 

The remaining three trains, viz., Caledonian, Midland, 
and Great Northern trains, gave an ayerage of 2°28 per 
cent. h: e gy 

The following table shows the stopping distances under 
the influence of the same forces at speeds of 30, 45, and 60 
miles per hour :— 


- Computed Distances of Stop. 


~ No. 
| 80 Miles 
| per Hour, 


45 Miles 
per Hour. 


60 Miles 
per Hour. 


1 | London and North} 1,030 feet.| 2,317 feet.| 4,120 feet. 
| Western. _ PE Hees 
2|Caledonian - =| 1,277 ,, | 2,873°,,°| 5,108 ,, 
5 | Midland «=-- © =| 1,301),,) |)2,927 4, | 5,204. ,, 
4|Great Northern -j| 1,369 ,, | 3,080 ,, | 5,476 ,, 
8 | London and Brigh- | 1,479,» |.3,828 5, | 5,916 , 
nm. ; \ 
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APPLICATION OF TENDER BREAKS, VAN Breaks, Con- 


TINUOUS BREAKS TO THE STOPPING OF COMPLETE 
TRAINS BY THE GUARDS ON SIGNAL BEING GIVEN 
FROM ENGINE, STEAM SHUT OFF, BUT ENGINE NOT 
REVERSED, AND NO BREAKS APPLIED TO ENGINE. 


Series 1, Section B. 

In this set of eight trials the retarding forces ranged 
from’'9 - 39 per cent. to 4°05 per cent. of the gross weights, 
the extremes of the scale heing represented by 

Midland, Westinghouse - - 9°39 per cent. 

Caledonian, Steeles - f So a 0) ae 

In No. 13, Midland (Clark’s), the continuous breaks 
were applied by driver to tender and carriages, the guards 
in the vans working their hand breaks. 

In No. 6 the London and North Western train was 
severed owing to fracture of coupling chain. Each guard 
had applied his break independently, and ‘it is probable 
that the severance was occasioned by the rear guard putting 
on his breaks a little time before the breaks on the front 
section of the train had been applied, and from the tender 
break. not being under control of the guard. 

In No, 8, the London, Brighton, and South Coast’ train 
(Westinghouse vacuum), the tender break was put on by 
hand, and the continuous break on 15 vehicles by driver. 

The general results are as follows :— 


Mean Retarding 
Force, Per-centage 
of Gross Load. 


No.| hf ' Train. 


12 | Midland, Westinghouse air - - | 9°39 per cent. 


13 As Clark’s hydraulic - -| 8°14 
9 | Lancashire and Yorkshire, Fay’s -| 7°83 3 
10 | Great Northern, Smith’s vacuum  - | 6°38 Re 
6 | London and North Western, Clarke | 6°28 es 
and Webb’s. 
14 | Midland, Barker’s hydraulic -| 5°58 3 
8 | London, Brighton, and South Coast, | 4°31 #5 
Westinghouse vacuum. 
7 | Caledonian, Steele’s air - -| 4°05 és 


TABLE of DisTancrs that would have been run by the 
Trains in effecting the Stop at the Speeds of 30, 45, and 
60, miles per hour under the same Retarding Force. 


Computed. Distances. 


No. | Complete Train. 


30 miles | 45 miles | 60 miles 
per hour. | per hour. | per hour. 
12 | Midland, Westing- | 320 feet. 720 feet. | 1,280 feet. 
house air. 
13 | Midland, Clark hyd. | 369 ,, 830 ,, |1,476 ,, 
9 | Lancashire and | 384 ;, 869Ft SN 1686 7, 
Yorkshire, Fay’s. 
10 | Great... Northern, | 474 ,, 1;066°%5, (1,896 ,, 
Smith’s vacuum. 
6 | London and North 
Western, Clarke | 479. ,, BHOPSsivn if} 1,916. ,, 
and Webb’s. 
14 | Midland, Barker | 538 ,, APPT On vist al ek Py va 
hyd. 
8 | London, Brighton | 696 ,, 1 a ey A Soe 
and South Coast, 
Westinghouse vac- 
num, 
7 | Caledonian, Steele | 742 ,, |1,669 ,, |2,968 ,, 
i air. 


APPLICATION BY REAR GUARD OF ALL BREAKS UNDER 
HIS CONTROL, (UPON SIGN or DANGER SEEN’ BY 
HIM) TO THE STOPPING OF COMPLETE TRAIN. 
STBAM sHUT OFF BY DRIVER ON FEELING THE 
CuEck, BuT ENGINE NOT REVERSED, AND ‘ENDER 
BREAKS NOT PUT ON EXCEPT WHEN CONTROL- 
LABLE By REAR GUARD. 


Series 1, Section G. 
The general results are as follows, viz.:— 


Mean Retarding 
No. Train, Force Per-centage 
of Gross Load. 
41 | Midland, Westinghouse air - - | 10°15 per cent. 
40 Ditto ditto - - 9°78 os 
38 | London and North Western, Clarke 
and Webb’s. 8°92 ney 
78.| Midland, Clark’s hyd. - - 5°84 iy 
54 | Great Northern, Smith’s vac. = 5°62 ‘3 
43 | Lancashire and Yorkshire, Fay’s -| 5°19 ,, 
50 | Caledonian, Steele’s air = - - 5°08 


a 
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In this set of eight trials the mean retarding forces 
ranged from 10°15 per cent. to 5°08 per cent. of the gross 
weights;— — ; } 

Midland, Westinghouse air = - 9°78 per cent. 

London and North Western, Clarke and - eo 

Webb - - - - = 1692 nts. 

Averaging 9°35 per cent., stand at the top of the list, 
“456! the Pedaeine trains exhibit the average. of only 
5 * 43 per cent. : d 
: The trial No. 41 with Midland train, Westinghouse air, 
was a repetition of trial No. 40 with the same train, with 
the addition of tender break worked by guard, yielding the 
highest result, viz., 10°15 per cent., showing that the tender 
break gave an additional stopping power of 0-37 per cent. 
on gross weight of train. 


Tape of Distances that would be run at the Speeds of 
30, 45, and 60 miles per hour under the same Retarding 


Forces. 


Computed Distances. 


in. 
a Snes 30 miles | 45 miles | 60 miles 
per hour. | per hour. | per hour. 

41 | Midland, Westing- | 296 feet. 666 feet. | 1,184 feet. 
house air. 

40 | Midland, Westing- | 308 ,, 6938 Nese 
house air. i 

38 | London and North | 387 ,, 7585, | 1,848) X55 
Western. 

78 | Midland, Clark’s | 515 ,, 1,159: .,, 1 | 2,060 .,, 
hydraulic. 

54 | Great Northern, | 535 ,, 1,204 ,, |2,140 ,, 
Smith’s vacuum. 

43 | Lancashire and | 579 ,, 1,303 ,, |2,316  ,, 
Yorkshiré, Fay’s. 

50 | Caledonian, Steele’s | 591 ,, 1,330 ,, | 2,864 ,, 


APPLICATION OF BREAKS OR OTHER STOPPING POWER 
to ENGINES AND TENDERS ONLY, THE DRIVER 
USING aLt AVAILABLE MEANS TO Stor THE 
COMPLETE TRAIN. No BREAKS PUT ON TO 
CARRIAGES OR VANS. 


Series 1, Section I. 


Two trains were selected for these trials, one the Midland, 
Westinghouse air, the engine and tender furnished with air 
break. 

The other, the London and North Western train, engine 
being unprovided with break. : 

45, The mean retarding force on the Midland train was 

2°79 per cent. of gross weight. 

44, The mean retarding force on the London and North 

Western train was 1°97 per cent. of gross weight. 

‘ihe Midland engine was not reversed, but the air break 
was applied to both engine and tender. 

The London and North Western engine was reversed and 
back steam put on. 

These trials indicated that the application of breaks to 
the wheels of an engine has a more powerful effect in 
increasing the stopping power than reversing and putting 
‘on back steam, ie T ve: eee 


SEVERANCES OF TRAINS. 


A series of trials was made, of which the object was to 
determine the effect of slipping a portion of the train at a 
point where the break couplings led past. 

The point of severance was fixed by the Commissioners 
at the time of making the experiment, and therefore was 
not made known beforehand to the train attendants or 
patentees. . 

In this way the severance could be taken to represent 
that which might occur through the accidental breaking of 
a coupling. 

The carriages were slipped from the train at full speed, 
and with full steam on the engine, on signal being given 
to the guard entrusted with the slip. 

he speed of the train at the time of the slip, the distance 


-yun in performing the stop by the severed portion, and the is 


time occupied in the stop, were carefully noted. 

The driver was directed to keep well a-head of the severed 
portion. 

Four trials were made as above described; but the 
accidental, breaking away of a portion of the London and 
North Western train in one of the earlier trials afforded a 
fifth example, which will be recorded. here, and which 


J 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION ; 


possesses perhaps more value than the rest, from the 
circumstance that the breaking away was entirely unpre- 
meditated, , 

The hydraulic breaks and the Westinghouse vacuum 
break, not being specially adapted to meet the contingency 
of breaking away, were not tried in this series. 

The series produced the following results in reference to 
the slipped portions of the trains :—, 


Tal 


Mean 


Speed : retarding 
mame of Distance | Force, 
No. Train, Volicles tes on in pany 
i en |stopping.| age.o 
slipped, slipped. Gross 
Load, 
ee er! Feet. | Per cent. 
59 | Midland, Westinghouse 12 612 869 10°18 
alr, 
6 | London & North West- 6 504 928 9:27 
ern, Clarke & Webh’s. 
73 ener. & Yorkshire, 15 424 1,007. 6°06 
. Ray’s. f 
52 | Caledonian, Steele’s air 12 45 1,320 5°12 
57 |Great Northern, Smith’s| 12 40% 2,509 2°18 
vacuum. ‘ 
¥ t 


In the case of the Midland train the breaks were put on 
automatically over both sections of the entire train, with the 
exception of the engine and tender breaks, which were dis- 
connected. The time of coupling up after the severed 
portions were brought together was noted; it took five - 
seconds to couple the chains, and two and a half seconds 
to couple the hose-pipe of the breaks. 

In the case of the London and North Western train a 
rather violent jar was produced when the coupling snapped. 
The severed portion consisted of five carriages and the rear 
yan. 

The breaks of the said five carriages being actuated from 
the van, no collision took place between the two por- 
tions of the train, but, on the-contrary, a space of 169 feet 
intervened between themafter both had been brought to 
a stop. ; 

In the case of the Caledonian train the stop was pro- 
duced by the continuous breaks only, the hand breaks not 
being used. 

A special slip coupling with connecting pipes and yalves 
had been furnished in the case of the Great Northern train, 
but the Commissioners elected to effect the slip at another 
point where no special provision for the contingency of 
breaking away existed, and where there was no valve in 
the hose-pipe. 

Doubtless the action of the continuous break on the 
severed portion would have been more powerful had the 
influx of air into the severed pipe been prevented by a 
valve. As it was, the action was feeble compared with the 
rest, as it amounted to less than one fourth of that pro- 
duced by the Westinghouse air and Clarke and Webb’s 
breaks. 

The inventor stated that he does not recommend the 
insertion of valves between all the carriages as then the 
front part of a train might be stopped too soon, and the rear 
part might run into it. a 


THE Srconp SEerins or TRIALS WAS MADE FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF ASCERTAINING,—— 
Ist. Tue FRieTION OF SOME OF THE ENGINES AND 
TENDERS RUN WITHOUT THEIR TRAINS. 
2nv. Tue Rerarvine Forcr wHich THE Driver 
COULD BRING TO BEAR UPON THEM §s0 
RUNNING BY BREAKS AND REVERSING. 


The following table gives a short summary of the leading 
results :— vi 


Mean Retarding Force 


Mean Retarding Force in Per-centage of 


in Tons. Gross Load. 
Engine and 
A B C D A. B ©. D 
Tender only. : 
Bn Nady @ ie o ga |x Q 4 
2 fe SSeS | #8 \gargac| < 
| 4 
¥ 
per | per | per | per 
Tons. | Tons. Tons./ Tons. gent, | cont, | cent.| cont. 
Great Northern - | 0°483 | 4°66 | — | 5°66 | 0°785 | 7°79 | —° | 9°66 
Nos. 74, 75, 76, : ie 
London & North | 0°816 | 8°84} — | 4°56 | 0°575 5°75) — |. 808 
___ Western. ; 
Nos. 60, 62, 68. ; 
North Bastern :- | 0°342 | 2°69 | 4°22 | — | 0°502 | 8°96] 6°28 | — 


Nos. 64, 65, 66. 


—_——————--——————————————— 


APPENDIX. F. 


_ From a review of these results it will be seen that the 
tender. breaks of the ‘Great’ Northern and London and 
North Western engines would contribute (on an average 
of the two) a mean retarding force of 4°00 tons. to any 
train they were connected with, and that the same engines 
and tenders would, on an average, contribute in like man- 
ner a mean retarding force of 5°11 tons in virtue of the 
additional power brought to bear by the application of all 
means of stopping. 

The Great Northern tender break was operated both by 
Smith’s vacuum apparatus and by hand. 

The North Eastern tender break was operated by Smith’s 
vacuum apparatus, and 

The London and North Western tender break by hand 
only. — Richa willy 


TIME OCCUPIED IN TRANSMISSION OF BREAK-POWER 
THROUGH THE TRAINS AND IN RELEASING 
Breaks. 


| Five trains were the subjects of these trials, viz., the 
trains in which the breaks were actuated by air pressure 
and vacuum and Barker’s hydraulic. ‘The trains were 
standing during these observations. ¥ 

An observer, with stop-watch, stood opposite the specified 
vehicle to watch the breaks. 

Another observer stood on the foot-plate of engine. 

On flag signal given by the observer on engine, seen 
both by driver and observer at the rear, the driver turned 
the handle for putting on the ‘breaks and the time that 
elapsed between signal and application of breaks was 
noted. 

The construction of Clarke and Webb’s break did not 
admit of trial being made of the time of putting on and 
taking off when the train was at rest; its action being 
produced by the revolution of the van wheels. 

The results appear as follows :— 


No. 58. Midland Train, Westinghouse Air Break. 


Ist trial, from engine to rear vehicle, 1+ seconds to put 
on, 63 seconds to take off (85 lbs. pressure per square 
inch). 

2nd trial, from engine to rear vehicle, 1? seconds to put 
on, 3 seconds to take off (80 lbs. pressure per square 
inch). 

3rd trial, from engine to rear vehicle, 12 seconds to put 
on, 3 seconds to take off. 


No. 53. Great Northern Train, Smith’s Vacuum. 
Ist trial, from engine to rear vehicle, 5 seconds 


to put on = A _ it yee: 
2nd trial, from engine to rear vehicle, 5 seconds ( y; <a aamia 
to put on - 3 © ercury. 


No. 56. 


3rd trial, from engine to rear’ vehicle, 45 | 
seconds to puton = - - =| 

4th trial, from engine to rear vehicle, 4% | 244 seconds 
seconds to puton = - - - { to take off. 

5th trial, from engine to rear. vehicle, 4% 
seconds to‘put on = - - - 

Ist trial, from engine to 7th carriage, 4 
seconds to puton = - - - 

2nd trial, from engine to 7th carriage, 4 
seconds to puton  -° - - 

Vacuum, 17} to 19 inches mercury. 


No. 47. Midland Train, Barker’s Hydraulic Break. 


With this break if a coupling breaks the rear portion of 
the train is placed beyond control of the continuous break. 
lst trial, from engine to 14th carriage, 54 seconds to put 
on, 82 seconds to take off, , 
2nd trial, from engine to 6th carriage, 3 seconds to put 


24 seconds: 
to take off. 


on. 

3rd trial, from engine to 15th carriage, not noted, 182 

seconds to take off. 

We subsequently severed the train between the 8th and 
9th carriages after releasing the flexible pipe, leaving the 
valves open. 

When the engine moved on, a cord shut the valves and 
the break could easily be applied by driver to the front 
portion of the train. 


No, 46. London, Brighton, and South Coast Train, 
Westinghouse Vacuum. ‘ 


Ist trial, from engine to rear, 7% seconds to } 
put on - AY is 


2nd trial, from enginé to rear, 8 seconds to Vacuum, 

put on - - s 3 _ ¢ 15d inches 

3rd trial, from engine to centre of train, 7? Mercury. 
seconds to put on - = - | 
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The coupling between the 4th and 5th carriage was then - 
removed, the engine started, and the break coupling, each 
end of which was provided with special valve to close it, 
was pulled asunder. 

The driver applied the breaks easily to the front portion 
of his train. 

Had the breaks been applied before the fracture of the 
coupling the fracturing of the pipe would not have caused 
the application of the breaks. 


No. 51, Caledonian Train, Steele’s Air Break, 


From engine to 13th vehicle, 84 seconds to put on, 
pressure 103 lbs. per square inch. 
In these trials the most rapid action, both in putting on 


and taking off the breaks, was obtained from the Westing- 
house air break. 


TIME OCCUPIED By GUARDS IN PUTTING ON HAND 
Breaks To VANs. 


To ascertain the time of putting on hand breaks, the 
Midland van No. 45 was taken for the trial. This was a 
four-wheeled van, the blicks resting at .4 inches from face 
of wheels when breaks were off. 


No. 69. 


1st Trial.—Guard standing at break with his hand on 
the handle. ‘Time of putting on, 3 seconds, 
2nd Trial._-Guard sitting im his usual place. Time of 
putting on, 4 seconds, 
It took eight turns of break-wheel to bring the blocks 
up to the wheels. ; 


SKIDDING VERSUS NON-SKIDDING. 


TRIALS TO ASCERTAIN THE COMPARATIVE RETARDING 
ForcrkS EXERTED BY BREAKS WHEN PRESSED 
AGAINST THE WHEELS WITH A FoRCE JuST SHORT 
or SkIDDING THEM, AND WHEN PRESSED WITH 
ForRCE SUFFICIENT TO SKID THEM, - 


A train was made up of six of the Midland Railway 
Company’s vans, fitted with hand breaks, and a guard 
placed in each van. 

The break blocks fitted to four of these vans were of 
wood ; those of the other two vans of cast iron, 

The gross weight of train was 543 tons. The train was 
slipped at full speed on passing the tlag-post. 


No. 67. Trial with Wheels not skidded. 


Total retarding force 4°22 tons =7°‘74 per cent. of gross 


load. 


‘Deduct friction = 0799 


} 4:00 tons = 7°34 per cent. of do. 


” 


Retarding force pro- 
duced by breaks - 


In this trial one pair of wheels on each of two of the 
vans was momentarily skidded, but relieved immediately. 


No. 68. Trial with Wheels skidded. 


Total retarding force 5°06 tons = 9°28 per cent. of gross 
load. 

Deduct friction - 

Retarding force pro- 

duced by breaks - 


In this trial two pairs of wheels were not skidded. 

These trials show that an additional force, amounting 
to 1°54 per cent. of gross load resting on breaked wheeis, 
had been obtained by skidding; or, in other words, that 


“t}) 
0°22 ,, 


ja-s4 tons = 8°88 per cent, of do. 


, the skidding had added about 20 per cent. to the force pro- 


duced by breaks which do not skid the wheels. 


Lreneru or TRAIN THROUGH WHICH CorD SIGNAL 
CAN BE CoNVEYED, AND Time Taken. 
Experiment No. 37. 

For the purpose of ascertaining through what length of 
train a signal could be conveyed by cord without imcor- 
venience, five of the experimental trains with their engines 
and tenders were coupled up as they stood partially on a 
curve of 200 chains radius, but the last train and half of 
the fourth train standing on the straight line to the east. 
ward of the curve. 

The length of these combined trains was approximately 
2,500 feet. 

The cord was carried through the door handles on the 
outside of the curve and through the long hand holders 
of the vans. It hung loose when passing the whole length 
of each engine and tender. 

The cord was attached to the whistle handle of the 
leading engine, namely, the London and North Western 


P 3 


N4 


Railway; and was tied to the back buffer of the last guard’s 
van. ; 


this being the third vehicle from the rear of the train, and 
was told to pull it through the window. By doing this 
he sounded the whistle. 

His Grace the Duke of Buckingham then took hold of 
the cord outside, as he was standing close to the rear van, 
and sounded the whistle, pulling the cord by one hand, 
taking in the slack with the other. The whistle sounded 
before the pulling in of the slack had been completed. 

The amount of slack occasioned by the passing of the 
cord past the engines without support amounted in the 
whole to 10 yards. ; ; y 

This experiment showed that there is no difficulty in 
transmitting signals by cord even through very long trains, 
proper provision being made for its support. 


Pendulum Instruments. 


Two instruments had been constructed for enabling a 
judgment to be roughly formed of the relative intensities 
of the shocks, each consisting of a heavy pendulum of 
33 inches in length, free to swing vertically in the direction 
of the train’s motion ; these instruments were placed in the 
vans of some of the trains, and notes were taken of the 
extent of arc through which the pendulum swung either 
way during the stop. i 

As no absolute results were measured by these in- 
struments we do not deem it. necessary to advert to their 
indications beyond mentioning that the motion of the pen- 
dulum measured on the arc extended to a distance of about 7 
inches on application of the breaks, and 10 inches at the 
time of final stop in the case of the shortest stops from 
quickest speeds. 


ExpLaNATION or Dragrams Nos. II. to X. pot 
INCLUSIVE, CONSTRUCTED IN ILLUSTRATION OF 
SOME. OF THE RESULTS SET FORTH IN THE 
TABLES. ° 


For a readier apprehension of the results which have been 
grouped together in the series of tables, we present the 
prominent facts in the form of diagrams, giving to each of 
the tables its counterpart diagram, which in fact is a geo- 
metrical rendering’ of the formula of the retarding force 
supposed to be uniformly acting oyer the space traversed 
during the stop. The construction of the diagram therefore 
serves to determine, without the aid of calculation and 
simply by scale measurement, the amount {in per-centage 
of gross weight of train) of the mean retarding force which 
has been acting in each case, the initial velocity of the train, 
and the distance run after putting on the breaks being given. 

A few observations are necessary in explanation of these 
diagrams. 

The portion of the base line to the left of the diagram is 
to be taken to represent the course of the railway upon 
which the trains were run in getting up speed, and the 
trains are supposed to be travelling in the direction shown 
by the arrow. 

Upon their arrival at the zero point (flagstaff), the order 
to stop is given, and the breaks are put on. =~ 

The radial dotted lines diverging from the zero point 
form a scale by which the gradients commencing at that 
point can be measured. Their inclinations are given in 
per-centage of the lengths of these lines. 

The short circular arcs drawn at intervals of 100 feet 
apart (per scale) serve to measure the lengths of the radial 
lines, 

The scale on the vertical line which is raised from the 
zero point denotes the observed speed of the train on its 
reaching that point. This is in reality a scale of feet ; the 
velocities in miles per hour being marked off at the respec- 
tive heights from which a body falling freely from a state 
of rest would attain the specified velocities according to the 
law that the heights fallen through are as the squares of 
the times, and as expressed by the formula S = aaas 
bene, the height in feet, and V the velocity in feet per 
second. 

_ The vis viva of a train moving at any assigned velocity 
is equivalent to the raising of the train to the height by 
falling through which it would attain that velocity, and 
this is true whether the train is raised vertically (if such 


were practicable), or by running it up an incline plane, 


assuming friction to be nil. 

Any retarding force assumed as uniformly acting, such 
as friction or break power, or both combined, can. therefore 
be compared with and measured by the force of gravity, 
acting on a gradient opposed to the motion of the train, 

This gradient is supposed to commence at the zero point 
of the base line, and the train is supposed torun up it until 
its vis viva is exhausted. 


A guard was then sent into the third-class carriage, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


Whateverits inclination may be, the train (assuming 
friction to be nil) will run up the gradient to the level 
corresponding with the mark representing its initial 
velocity. . i ; Disks 

The angle of the gradient is determined by marking off 
on the diagram a point to represent the point of stoppage of 
the train, and joining that point with the zero pomt by a 
straight line. The position of the -point is fixed by the 
conditions— + PRT % 

lst. That its distance, measured along the gradient line 

per scale from the zero point, shall be equal to the 
distance run by the train during the stop. ‘a 20 
2nd. That its height above the base line shall be on a 
level with the mark representing the initial velocity of 
the train, and therefore the vis viva destroyed. ©. © 

The more powerful the retarding force applied the shorter 
is the distance (at any given speed) in which the train is 
pulled up, and consequently the ‘steeper will be its repre- 
sentative gradient. wel EIR 

Such points and gradients, representing the results of a 
series of experiments made with trains and plotted on the 
same diagram, afford a convenient means, not only of 
showing the actual results of each trial, but also of com- 
paring the relative performances of all. . ‘ 

And, in particular, a diagram so framed sets forth 
graphically and to scale— 

Ist, The distance run in stopping. 

2nd. The initial velocity. fis! 

3rd. The amount: of retarding force reckoned in: pers 

centage of gross weight. ibe 
4th. The distance that would be run approximately in 
stopping the same train at speeds other than those under 
which the particular trial was made; and this is ascer- 
tained simply by prolonging the gradient and noting 
its length as measured to the point where it intersects 
a line drawn parallel to the base at the height corre- 
sponding with the assumed speed. 
5th. The increased or diminished distances‘in effecting 
the stoppage by reason of the railway being on an in- 
cline instead of on a tével can be at once shown; as 
for this purpose it is only necessary, in the case of an 
ascending gradient, to elevate the gradient line on 
diagram through an angle (reckoned in per-centage of 
its length) corresponding with that of the gradient in 
question, or, on the other hand, if the case is that of 
a descending gradient, to depress the gradient line on - 
diagram by the like amount, when the intersections 
of such raised or depressed lines with the velocity lines 
will determine the distances of stoppage under the 
altered circumstances. (4 

6th. The influence of friction can in like manner be 
shown by plotting on the diagram the angle of fric- 
tion reckoned in per-centage of gross load, and thus 
the retarding force due to other causes than friction 
can be separately abstracted. 

It will be understood that these diagrams show the mean 
retarding force that had been at work to effect the stoppage. 


EXPLANATION OF THE Dracrams Nos. XL. XIL., XIII, 
AND XIV. or CURVES DERIVED FROM THE RECORDS 
oF THE Exectric INSTRUMENT USED IN THE 
TRIALS. 


As already explained in the early part of our report, this 
instrument recorded automatically’ the exact times taken 
by a train in passing through a number of 200 feet spaces 
after reaching the point at which the signal was given to 
shut off steam and apply the breaks. ob 9833 

By means of this instrument thé velocity of the train 
when passing the signal post was also recorded in the 
same way. 

From these records curves have been laid down which 
represent the amount of retarding force exerted throughout 
every part of the stoppage of each train, except two, in the 
trials made under sections A., B., C. D., and-E, of the first 
series of our programme. ‘in 

These curves were obtained by the following method :— 

The instant at which a train passed each 200 feet post 
being given, the mean velocities at which the train travelled 
between the posts were found, as well as the mean velocities 
at the posts. His ‘ 

With these velocities and the known weight of the train 
its vis viva at every interval of 100 feet of its stoppage was 
calculated, and the loss’of vis viva in each such interval 
was, therefore, of course known. ant 

“From this the mean retarding force acting upon the 
train to destroy its vis viva in each interval of 100 feet was 
at once obtained by the equation, mean retarding force 
multiplied by the space through which it: acted.(100 feet) 
equals vis viva destroyed in that space. 


. ne 
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The retarding force in this instance of course included 
the resistance due to the friction of the train as well: as 
that produced by the breaks. - 

By reducing this retarding: force to lbs. per ton of total 
weight of train and setting it-off vertically at each interval 
of 100 feet on a horizontal Jine, commencing at the left- 
hand of the shéet, a curve is described which represents 
the action of the retarding force throughout the stop. 

As the vertical lines which describe the curve represent 
the retarding forces in action from time to time, and the 
horizontal distances represent the spaces. through which 
such forces acted, the total area enclosed by the curve re- 
presents the total work done in destroying vis viva. The 
more closely, therefore, that this area agrees with the vis 
viva of the train on passing the signal post the more per- 
fectly must the curve represent the action of the retarding 


y, To show how far they agree, a table is given in the 


corner of each curve sheet, one column of which contains 


the measured area enclosed by the curve, and the other the 
calculated vis viva of ‘the train at the moment of shutting 
off steam and applying the breaks. 

“The only instance in'which the difference exceeds 3*per 
cent, of the calculated vis viva is that of the doubtful curve 
No. 13, im Section B., and 3 per cent. is reached only in 
the case of two or three long stoppages. In most cases the 
difference is under 2 per cent., and in some cases the agree- 
ment is almost exact. ; 

The best curve, of course, is that which rises steeply at 
the left hand side of the sheet, showing prompt action of 
the breaks, and maintains a high level, showing uniform 
and powerful'action. 

The most noticeable feature in the curves is the want of 
uniformity in most of them, which shows that the breaks 
did not exert a steady pressure against the wheels. 

» In a few cases the curves fall below the zero line, show- 
ing that at those points not only was there no retarding 
force in action, but that from some cause or other, probably 


.the reaction of the buffer springs, the trains were actually 


being accelerated for a short space. 


Concluding Remarks. 


Although it does not come strictly within the scope of 
our instructions to offer a decided opinion upon the com- 
parative merits of the different kinds of breaks which have 
been under trial, yet it appears desirable that we should, in 
concluding our report, make.a few remarks bearing upon 
the general results which have been obtained. 

As might have been expected from the circumstance of 
these trials having been made with a number of contri- 
vances of comparatively recent origin, and without much 
time for preparation, or (in some instances) for previous 
trial, the results, however valuable in other respects, cannot 
be taken as indicating with exactness the relative merits of 
the different systems employed. Thus, for instance, in the 
case of the Westinghouse vacuum break, the steam ejector 
upon which its action entirely depended appeared to admit 
of better adjustment, which might have largely affected the 
results in the trials. Also in some cases the working parts 
were too new to give average results. And in one case in 
particular, that of Clarke’s hydraulic break, for want of 
time, or other means, the continuous breaks had not been 
fitted to much more than half the train. 

Under these circumstances we think-it-would be-neither 
fair nor desirable at present to pronounce definitely either 
for or against any particular invention brought before the 
Royal Commission. 

m some points of general principle, however, we are 
prepared to give more definite opinions. 

n the first place, we think these trials have amply 
proved the necessity for some greater control over fast 
passenger trains than that hitherto provided in this 
country, for it has been shown-that by means of the 
ordinary hand breaks applied to the wheels of the tender 
and guard’s vans only, giving a retarding force of roughly 
2 to 3 per cent. of the gross moving weight, it takes from 
nearly 800 to 1,000 yards to stop an ordinary fast passenger 
train when travelling on a dead level and nearly straight 
line at a speed of 45 miles an hour. 

The highest amount of retarding force obtained in any 
of these trials has been 10°64 per cent. of the gross moving 
weight, and this stopped a train weighing 208 tons, and 
travelling at a speed of 5) miles an hour, in 275 yards. 
In this instance the continuous breaks were applied to 70 
out of the total number of 72 wheels in the train, and 94-4 

er cent. of the gross weight of the train rested upon the 

reaked wheels. Speaking approximately, therefore, a 
good continuous break will reduce the stopping distances 
of fast trains to one-third of the distance within which 
they can be stopped by the present ordinary means. 


1id 


Next we think that for all practical purposes it may be 
laid down that with any given break system the shortness 
of the stopping distance will be in proportion to the per- 
centage of gross load resting upon wheels to which breaks 
are applied. 

With regard to the effect of any sudden stoppages to 
which our attention was particularly directed by our in- 
structions, we are satisfied that by none of the systems 
used in these trials could the breaks be applied too power- 
fully, or too suddenly for the safety of the passengers, and 
we are disposed to go even further than this, and say, that 
by no means of applying a force to the simple skidding of 
the wheels of a train could it be stopped so suddenly as to 
give a dangerous shock to the passengers in it. 

The second point therefore settled is this, that, for cases 
of emergency, the greater the proportion of the weight of 
the train that rests upon wheels having breaks, the better. 
It will have been noticed, however, that the different 
systems of breaks have exhibited a very wide range in the 
per-centage of mean retarding force considered in relation 
to the weight on the wheels’ acted upon by the continuous 
breaks, such force ranging from under 5 to over 12 per 
cent. of the weight resting on those wheels. 

Before leaving this point we would observe that in 


‘almost all cases the stoppages in these trials were effected 


easily and quietly. On the océasion of part of the London 
and North Western train breaking away, unintentionally, 
when the stop was being effected, a rather violent jar was 
experienced in the fore part of the train, but it was not 
sufficient to do any harm, The principal shock was usually 
felt at the instant of the train coming to rest, but even this 
was slight. ° 

On two or three occasions, on the way to or from the 
trial ground, some rather unpleasant jerks occurred in 
stopping the train with the Westinghouse air (pressure) 
break, and some couplings were broken on these occasions, 
but we believe these to have arisen from defects in the 
details of the break system, which admit of remedy. 

We certainly think the practice of stowing’ heavy and 
hard packages on the overhead shelves in passenger car- 
riages a dangerous one in the prospect of sudden stoppages, 
and one that ought at once to be prohibited. 

With ordinary care in arranging the luggage in the vans 
of passenger trains, we do not think any harm can arise 
from its displacement in a simple sudden stoppage. 

The great disparity in the action of the retarding force 
developed by the different systems of breaks next deserves 
attention. 

The mean of this force has been shown to range as high 
as 10° 64 per cent. of the gross moving weight, and as low 
as 5°88 per cent. or nearly as 2 to 1. 

These differences may be due either to the time taken to 
bring the blocks into action, or to the actual amount of 
force exerted, or to the uniformity of the action after the 
breaks have been once applied. 

As regards the first of these causes, the tables in our 
report afford the means of analysing the differences to some 
extent. 

The trials recorded under Section E. with the Westing- 
house air (pressure) break, and the Westinghouse vacuum 
break afford an illustration of the effects arising from the 
loss of time. 

The speeds in both cases were nearly the same, viz., about 
52 miles per hour, or 76 feet per second. 


The train with vacuum break ran 1,533 feet 
The train with pressure break ran 825 ,, 


Difference TOSE te 


! 


According to the trials Nos. 46 and 58, it took 73” to 
put on the vacuum breaks, and 12” to put on the pressure 
breaks. Difference, 64 seconds at 76 feet per 1=475 feet. 
Which goes a good way to account for the different results 
observed in these cases. Similarly other results may be 
partly accounted for. aad 

With regard to the other causes of disparity, namely, 
the difference in the forces exerted to skid the wheels, and 
the degree of uniformity of the action of the breaks ; these 
are more difficult to trace separately, but in the diagrams 
of curves which we append to this report, and the construc- 
tion of which we have already explained, a considerable 
want of uniformity of action is exhibited in some cases, and 
we wish particularly to draw attention to this feature, as it 
represents a defect of a serious kind. 

In these trials, break blocks of two different materials 
were used ; namely, wood and cast iron, but we do not 
think the results afford an indication of the one being 
superior to the other in regard to skidding power. While 
on this point we may draw attention to the fact that with 


P4 
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none of the continuous breaks: used,in these experiments 
did the wheels become skidded until a considerable reduc- 
tion had taken place in the speed of the train. Probably 
the limit in this respect was not over 15 miles an hour. 

We think these trials show that the double break blocks 
have some advantage over those acting on one side of the 
wheels only, and we prefer them also on account of their 
admitting of the break pressure being increased to any 
extent required for skidding without putting undue strain 
upon the axle guards. | : ‘ 

Another provision of importance is that of arranging the 
mechanism of the breaks so that the blocks may be quickly 
taken off the wheels. Some of the systems on which we 
are reporting appeared to us rather defective in this respect. 

_ As a rule we should prefer tension rods to thrust rods 
for the application of break blocks. 

With regard to the amount of break-power which should 
‘be provided in trains, considering the varying circum- 
stances under which passenger traflic is conducted, we do 
not think that an universal rule can be laid down. We 
have stated that in extreme cases, by employing breaks 
throughout a train, not omitting the engine itself, a mean 
retarding force of upwards of 10 per cent. of the entire 
moving weight may be obtained, and that with such a 
proportion of power, a heavy train, travelling at upwards 
of 50 miles an hour on a level line, may be stopped in 
about 275 yards. The proportion of weight of train resting 
on wheels to which breaks were applied was in the train 
thus stopped about 95 per cent. With other systems of 
continuous breaks more or less efficient than the one with 
which these results were obtained, a greater or less per- 
centage of retarding force would be gained with the same 
proportion of train resting on breaked wheels, or this 
proportion might vary, and the per-centage of retarding 
force remain fixed. 

On the whole, therefore, we think that if it be desirable 
to give to Railway Companies a rule for the future, the only 
plan will be to lay down the distances within which trains 
travelling on level ground at given speeds should be brought 
to rest in cases of emergency, and these we should base on 
a stoppage similar to that above-mentioned ; namely, that 
of 275 yards for a speed of 50 miles an hour, making a 
correction for speeds up to 60 and down to 30 miles an 
pou. in proportion to the squares of the speeds nearly, as 
ollows :— 
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60 - =. - r 400 
55 - - - 340 
- 50 - - - 275 
45 - - - 220 
40 - . - 180 
35 - - - 135 
30 - - § 100 


_ It is to be hoped that further experience will satis 
Railway Companies that there is no greater objection to the 
use of breaks on the engine wheels than to the action of 
putting them in reverse gear with back steam, because our 
report shows that the breaks do more work towards stopping 
the train than the attempt to reverse the wheels, and as 
the engine forms so large a proportion of the weight of the 
train it is important to use it to the very best advantage 
for stopping purposes. 

As regards the best distribution of the retarding power 
in a train, we certainly think that the more it is distributed 
the better, in fact, that, as already stated, for extreme cases 
the breaks must be continuous throughout the entire train, 
but at the same time we consider that not only should the 
Driver and Guards be able independently or acting in con- 
cert to promptly put in action all the breaks of a train, but 
also that in case of the severance of a train by accident, the 
Driver and Guards should have complete control over the 
breaks of the severed portions to which they might respec- 
tively belong, to apply or release them according to their 
judgment. While, therefore, automatic action may be very 
advantageous in cases of accident, we should not be 
satisfied with any system which did not give to the break 
attendants the means of modifying that action instan- 
taneously according to the circumstances in which they 
might be placed. 

Lastly, it would in our judgment be inexpedient to give 
to Passengers the power of putting on the breaks, though 
the best possible means should be afforded them of commu- 
nicating by signal with the Guards or Driver, or with both. 

: We remain, ™ 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
EDWARD WOODS. 
T. INGLIS. 
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APPENDIX B. tro BREAK REPORT. 


GeneraL ParticuLarRs or THE CARRIAGES AND VANS 


— ist Vehicle. | 2nd Vehicle. | 8rd Vehicle. | 4th Vehicle. | 
Lonpon & NorrH WEST- | 
‘eRN TRAIN FITTED 
with OLARKE & WEBB’S 
BREAK.* 
ral description -| Composite, Composite, | Composite, Composite, 
| peor : two tt, two | twolst,one | two ist,one | two Ist, one 
2nd, one lug- | 2nd, one 8rd, | 2nd, one 3rd, | 2nd, one 8rd, 
gage. one luggage. | one luggage. | one luggage. 
No.and diameter of wheels | 6, each 3/6” | 6,each 8’6” | 6, each 3/6” | 6, each 8’ 6” 
tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| ts.ewt.qrs.| tus. cwt. qrs, 
Weight of vehicle, empty - 10 19 3 10) = 10 15 “0 10 16 #1 
5) 5 leaded-|, 11 19 3 Ae aro: 2 Wales b/g) i 18 2 
No. and description of| 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 
break block. 3 blocks, | blocks. blocks. blocks. 

. of wheels applied to - 4 of the 6 4 of the 6 4 of the 6 4 of the 6 
Pi “ wheels. wheels. wheels. wheels. 
Applied by - - -| Continuous | Continuous Continuous Continuous 

P break gear. break gear, break gear. break gear, 
GREAT NORTHERN TRAIN 
FITTED WITH SMITH’S 
VacuuUM BREAK, 
General description -| Break-van 1st class, Composite Composite 
with luggage 
compartment. 
No.and diameter of wheels} 6, cach 4/0” | 6, each 3! 6” 6, each 3/ 6” 6, each 8/ 6” 
tus. cwt.grs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt. qrs. 
Weight of vehicle, empty - 10 15 «(0 7, eh ee) lO 0 10 19 0 
a by ee ondede i) 11S a three 7 9 8 ty We imma} Th uate: Ming & 
No. and description of 1 wooden 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 
break block. block. 
No. of wheels applied to -| Ail6 wheels | All 6 wheels | All 6 wheels. | All 6 wheels 
Applied by - - - | Continuous | Continuous Continuous Continuous 
break gear, break gear. break gear. break gear. 
Mipzanp TRAIN FIT- 
' TED WITH WHESTING- 
HOUSE AIR BREAK. 
General description -| Break-van 
No. and diameter of wheels |. 4, each-8 6” | 4, each 8’6” | 4, each 8/6” | 4, each 3! 6” 
; tns.ewt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns, cwt. qrs. 
Weight of vehicle, empty - 614 8 = — — 
” 3 loaded - 8 14 8 40 - Bed 10 38 2 13° - B46 
No. and description of Cast-iron Cast-iron Cast-iron Cast-iron 
break-block, 
No. of wheels applied to - | All4 wheels | All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels. 
Applied by. - - -| Hand or con- | Continuous Continuous | Continuous 
tinuous break| break gear. break gear. break gear. 
gear. 
| 
MIDLAND TRAIN FIT- 
/TED WITH CLARKE’S 
HYDRAULIC. 
General description -|. Passenger Passenger Passenger / Passenger 
carriage. carriage. carriage. carriage. 
No. and diameter of wheels | 4, each 3'6” | 4, each 8'6” | 4, each 8/6” | 4, each 8/ 6” 

‘ : tns. ewt.qrs..| tns.ewt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs. 

Weight of vehicle, empty - — = — 7 a 

ay Z londed - IEGane 9 10 1 9 28 2 LQY< <8") 1 
No. and deseription of] 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 

ze break block, 

No. of wheels applied to -| All4 wheels | All4 wheels | All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels 
i . . . 3 
Applied by - - - | Continuous Continuous Continuous Continuous 
: break gear. break gear, br break gear, 


i 


4 “i 


gear. 


* REMARKS.—In experiments Nos. 19 and 26 the continuous breaks were disconnected from the 9th, 10th, and 11th 


. 


5th Vehicle. | 6th Vehicle. | 7th Vehicle. 
Break-van 1st class, 1st class, 
; 3 compart- 3 compart- 
ments and ments and 
1 luggage, 1 Inggage. 
6, each 86” | 6,cach 3/6” | 6, each 3’ 6” 
tns.cwt. grs.| tns.ewt.qrs.| tns. ewt. qrs. 

| US 10 aR 16534 

18 15°38 - (gt a 3 16" 2 

2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 

blocks. blocks. blocks. 
4 of the 6 4 of the 6 4 of the 6 
wheels. wheels. wheels. 

Hand gear Continuous | Continuous 

only, break gear. break gear, 
} 

Composite Composite Ist class, 
with luggage 
compartment. 

6, each 8’ 6” | 6, each 8/6” | 6, each 38! 6” 
tns.cwt.qrs.| tns,cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs. |. 

10 14 #O 1: 10 1k 412° 910 

ies tat i 8° "9 18 10° 2 

1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 

All 6 wheels | All 6 wheels | All 6 wheels 
Continuous Continuous Continuous 
break gear, break gear. break gear. 
| - 
The 13 
4, each 3/6” | 4,each 8’ 6” | 4, each 8’ 6” 
tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt. qrs. 
| D> peB 8 149 od 9 A982 
Cast-iron Cast-iron Cast-iron 
All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels 
Continuous Continuous Continuous 
break gear. break gear. break gear. 
| ‘ 

Passenger Passenger Passenger 

carriage. carriuge. carriage. 

4, each 8/6” | 4, each 3! 6” 4, each 3! 6” 
tus.cwt. qrs.! tns.cwt.qrs.| tns. cwt. qrs. 

is 2) 2 9 10 -a3 10 8 2 

2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 

All4 wheels | All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels 
Continuous |/ Continuous Continuous 
break gear. break gear. break gear, 


8th Vehicle. 


ist Class, 

8 compart- 
ments, 

1 luggage. 


6, each 8/ 6” 


10 15 0 
pa UR as 


2 cast-iron 
blocks. 


4 of the 6 
wheels. 


Continuous 
break gear, 


Composite 


6, each 8! 6” 
tus. cwt. grs. 
m40 
18 BB 
1 cast-iron 


All 6 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear, 


carriages consisted of 10 composite and three 


4, each 3! 6” 


tus. ewt. qrs. tns. ewt. qrs. ts. cwt. q) 5 


8) 185s 
Cast-iron 


All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels | 


| Continuous 
break gear. 


Passenger 
carriage. 


4, each 3! 6! 
tns. cwt. qrs. 


oe. 10 
2 cast-iron 


f All 4 wheels 


' Continuous 
. break gear. 


tns. ewt. qrs. | 


9th Vehicle, 


a 


2nd class, ; 
4 compart- 


ments, 
1 luggage. - 
6, each 3! 67 


tns. cwt. qrs. 
Ea Beane 


mw 5 1 


2 cast-iron 
blocks. 


4 of the 6 » 
wheels, 


Continuous 
break gear. 


2nd class 
break. 


4, each 4/ 0! 4 


tns. cwt. qrs.| 
10 2 0) 
Ww oe 
1 cast-iron | 


All 4 wheels — 


Continuous — 
break gear. | 


4, each 8’ 6/ | 


10 1°19 
Cast-iron | 


Continuous | 
break gear. — 


Passenger 
carriage. | 
) 


4, each 3/ 6” | 
tus. cwt. ars. | 


27 


APPENDIX F, 119 
i ; 
F ern ak APPENDIX B. to BREAK REPORT. 
COMPOSING THE TRAINS USED DURING THE TRIALS. 
| {plans otal No.| oF Beariag” 
4 ih } : $ toht) . Notal No.| — of Bearing 
| tot Vehicle. | 11th Vehicle. | 12th-Vehicle. | 18th Vehicle. | 14th Vehicle. | 15th Vehicle. | ity’ | Loaded: | Brouke Blocks, { of Seats | Surface on each 
in Train. Joureles 
tons cwt. qrs.| ‘tons ewt. qrs, | 
fi | 
| 
2nd class, 4 2nd class, 4 3rd class, 3rd class, 8rd class, Break-van. 120 cast-iron 418 28°0 
pamppartmenis, compartments,| 5 compart- 5 compart- 5 compart- blocks applied 
| I luggage. lluggage. | ments. ments. ments, _ to 60 wheels, |. 
| 6, each 8/6” | 6, each 3’ 6” | 6, each 3/ 6” 6, each 3’ 6” | 6, each 3/6” | 6, each 3’ 6” 
| tns. ewt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwk. qrs. 
219 is Nas EY pedi yD ESB 2 ns cies Cee ie S/O Tea? Sr 6 
To, i 1 A 12 16. 2 1s, 0, 0 12.18, 0 Tie Dh 184 13 38 
2 east-iron 2 cast-iron 2 east-iron 2. cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 
blocks. blocks. blocks. blocks. blocks. blocks. 
4 of the 6 4 of the 6 4 of the 6 4 of the 6 4 of the 6 4 of the 6 
| wheels. | wh wheels, wheels. wheels. | wheels. 
Continuous Continuous Continuous Continuous Continuous Hand gear 
) break gear. break gear, break gear. break gear. break gear. only. 


| 
8rd class Composite Composite Composite Composite Break-van . 
12 wooden 448 | 52°0 
) 74 cast-iron | 
4, each 4’ 0” | 6, cach 3/6” | 6, each 8/6" | 6, cach 3/6” | 6,cach 3/6” | 6, cach 4! 0” 86 total | 
! _tns:ewt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.ewt.qrs.| tns.ewt.qrs.| tns.ewt-qrs.| ts. cwt.qrs. 
Nt 8.11, 0 0 16 0 10 WW 0 10, 17. <0 lk 2 0 10 15. 0 161 16 0 Wearr wheel 
10's? 3 caning is a 1 af 13 9 0 18 BO 1950ER 0 We Narheea 
1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 wooden single block 
; of ei rahe | 
| All4 wheels | All wheels | All6 wheels | All6 wheels | All6 wheels | All 6 wheels he ft 
' Continuous Continuous Continuous Continuous Continuous Continuous 
break gear, break gear. break gear. break gear. break gear. break gear. 
t ' 
RO ns SES AR RR RE eS SSS a RE SERRE RAE RE RE SR PTS RRR TE SRE 5 A AE RE SA FRR SE SSR A EE ST 
|  $rd class carriages. Break-van aft Cneeat her 430 28°5 
4, each 3/6” | 4,each8’6” | 4,each 3’6” | 4,each3/6” | 4,each 3/6” | 4, each 3’ 6! to 6) wheels, 
tns. cwt.qrs,| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns. cwt.qrs. ce eb 
a ay ae ae = 6 16 0 double blocks, 
Dr Bal 9 4 0 9 0 8 9 4 0 Oe. oe 8 16 0 180 17 2 | all me othe 
Cast-iron Cast-iron Cast-iron Cast-iron Cast-iron Cast-iron pengto bineks, 
All'4wheels } All4wheels | All4wheels | All4 wheels | All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels 
Continuous | Continuous | Continuous | Continuous Continuous Hand or 
\| break gear. break gear. break gear. break gear.. break gear. Continuous 
: : break gear. 
: ; F 
\ 
i - : ~ 
Passenger ' Passenger Passenger Passenger Break-van Break-van " 
carriage. carriage. carriage. carriage. 64 cast-iron 482 28"5 
| 4, each 8/6” | 4, each 3/6” | 4, each 8/6” | 4, each 3’6” | 4, each 3’6” | 4, each 3/ 6” bce ae 
tns. cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt. qrs.} tns.ewt. qrs.| tns. ewt. ars. Fea Nay 
aa REE) i: A a shes to 8 wheels. 
Tare mo ke T™uH 0 7 18 10 ie 1a 6 & td. Lt 185). 7 2 
1 wooden 1 wooden | 
block. block, — | 
No breaks fitted to these 5 carriages. All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels 
F Hand gear Hand gear 
| only, only, 


earriages. In experiment No. 27 one carriage only, namely the 11th, had the continuous break disconnected. 


Q2 


| 


120 
= 1st Vehicle. 
MipLiaAND ‘TRAIN FIT- 
TED WITH BARKER’S 
HYDRAULIC BREAK. 
General description -| Break-van 


No. and diameter of wheels 


Weight of ychicle, empty - 
” loaded - 


No. and description of 
break block. 


No. of wheels applied to - 
Applied by - - - 


” 


LANCASHIRE & YORK- 

SHIRE TRAIN FIT- 
TED WITH Fay’s Con- 
TINUOUS BREAKS. 


General description - 


| No. and diameter of wheels 


Weight of vehicle, empty - 
” » loaded- 


No. and description of 
break-block, 


No. of wheels applied to - | 
Applied hy - - -) 


CALEDONIAN TRAIN. 
Sternn’s & McInnuss’ 
AIR BREAK. 


General deseription - 


WNo.and diameter of wheels 


Weight of vehicle, empty - 
” » loaded- 


No. and description of 
break-block. 


No. of wheels applied to - 
Applied by - - - 


Lonpon, Bricuton, & 
Soura Coasr TRAN! 
FITTED Witrst WESTING- 
JIOUSE VACUUM BREAK. 


General description - 


No. and diameter of wheels 


Weight of vehicle, empty - 
5 »  loaded- 


No. and description of 
break-block. 


| No. of wheels applied to - 


Applied by - - = 


4, each 3! 6” 
tns. cwt. qrs. 


8 15 0 
1 wooden 


All 4 wheels 


Hand gear 
only. 


Break-van 


4, each 8! 4/’ 
tns, cwt. qrs. | 
7 15. 50 


95127 08's) 
1 wooden 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous | 
break gear. 


Composite, 
two 1st and 
two 2nd class 
compartments. 


4, each 3! 8” 
tns. cwt. qrs. 
7-18 0 


Se 
1 wooden 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear. 


Break-vanwith 
Guard’s and 
dra class 
compartments. 


4, each 8/ 9! 
tns. ewt. qrs. 
Bs 


LO eo @ 
1 cast-iron 


All 4 wheels | 


Continuous 
break gear. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


2nd Vehicle. 


Composite 
4, each 3! 6” 


tns. cwt. qrs. 


10 38 8 
2 cast-iron 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear. 


Ist class Ist class 
carriage. carriage.. 
4, each 8! 4/ | 4, each 5/ 4” 
tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs. 
Cp Lee ey Sra 2 
Sa 8 18 2 
1 wooden 1 wooden 
All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels 
Continuous Continuous 
break gear. break gear. 
Ist class, 3rd class, 
4 compart- 4 passenger _ 
ments. compartments, | 
1 break do. 
4, each 8/8” | 4, each 3’ 8” 


tns. cwt. qrs. 
9 1 % 


ass ee | 
1 wooden 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear, 


8rd-class, 
5 compart- 
ments. 


4, each 3/ 9” 


ts. ewt. qrs. 
Asks Seana) 
9-5) 0 
1 cast-iron 


All 4 wheels 


Oontinuous 
break gear. 


ee tl ln a Ral Ne en ede 


8rd Vehicle, 


Composite 
4, each 8’ 6” 


tns. cwb. qrs. 


10 6 0 
2 cast-iron 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear. 


tns. cwt. qrs. 
8 10 0 


18" 70. 1S 
1 wooden 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear. 


Composite, 
two 1st, two 
2nd compart- 

ments. 


4, each 3! 9! 

tns. ewt. qrs. 
Sarr) 
Dov6y i 

1 cast-iron 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear. 


4th Vehicle.* 


Composite 
4, each 8! 6” 


tns. cwt. qrs. 


LO 20: Re 
2 cast-iron 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear. 


Ist class 
carriage. 


4, each 8! 4” 
tns. cwt. qrs. 
8 8 0 


9 4 0 
1 wooden 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear. 


8rd class, 
4 passenger 


compartments, 


1 break do. 
4, each 3/ 8” 
tns. cwt. qrs. 
8 18 0 
T6020) 
1 wooden 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear. 


Composite, 
two 1st, two 
2nd compart- 
ments. 


4, each 8/ 9” 


ths. ewt. qrs. 


Coren: 
eet att) 
cast-iron 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear. 


5th Vehicle. 


Composite 
4, each 8! 6” 


tns. cwt. qrs. 


10 4 0 
2 cast-iron 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear, 


1st class 
carriage. 


4, each 8! 4/ 
tus. ewt, qrs. 
7 19 +0 
8 15 0 
1 wooden 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear. 


8rd class, 
5 compart- 
ments. 


4, each 3/ 8” 
tns. cwt. qrs. 
ik a 


Aa) eS 
1 cast-iron 


All 4 wheels 


Continuous 
break gear. 


} 


{ 
Composite, | 
two Ist, tivo 
2nd compart- 
ments. 


4, each 8/9” 


tns. cwt. qs. 
Seaieb: q 
Cet EY: 
1 cast-iron 


All 4.wheels 


| Continuous 


renuk gear. 


ws 
! 6th Vehicle. | 7th Vehicle. | 8th Vehicle. | 9th Vehii cl . 
Composite Composite. Composite Compo 
4, each 3/6” | 4, each 8/6” | 4, each 8/6” | 4, cach 3/ 
tns.cwt. qrs.| tns. cwt.qrs.|  tns.cwt.qrs.|  tns. ew 
10.5 1 &-2 10 4 0 10. Sol 9 il 
2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-i 
All4 wheels | All4wheels | All4 wheels | All 4 w! 
Continuous Continuous Continuous Continuo 
break gear. break gear. break gear. re; 
3rd class - 8rd class 8rd class 8rd class — 
carriage. carriage. carriage. carriage. 
4, each 8! 4! 4, each 8! 4/ 4, each 3/ 4” | 4, each 3! 4" 
tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.ewt.qrs.| tns,cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt. q 
pe hoe 4 Ciel a0 7 14 #O 7 12 
94-506 Oe Ors 9 10°'0 95 Ths 
1 wooden 1 wooden 1 wooden 1 wooden — 
All4 wheels | All4wheels | All4 wheels | All 4 whe 
Continuous Continuous Continuous Continuo: 
break gear. | break gear. break gear. break gear. 
8rd class, 5rd class. 1st class, 1st class, 4 
5 compart- 5 compart- 4 compart- 4 compart- 
ments. ments. ments. ments. 
4,each 38” | 4,each 3/8” | 4, each 8/8” | 4,each 9/8” 
tns. cwt.qrs.| tns.ewt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tus. ewh. qrs 
AT? Oh age eS} 87 "10 16 9-0 0 
9 6 O 9°10 2 a) 88 9 2) a 
1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron / 
All 4.wheels | All4wheels | All4 wheels | All 4 wheels 
_ Continuous | Continuous | Continuous | Continuous 
break gear. break gear, break gear, break gear. 
. 
{ j 
| : 
Ist class. | 1stclass, Istclass, | Ist class, 
4compart- 4 compart- 4 compart- 4 compart- — 
ments. || ments. ments. ments. 
Y 4, each 3/ 9/ | 4, each 3/9’ | 4, each 3/9” | 4, each 2! 9” 
tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt, qrs. 
S438 8B 8b 1 2 oe | S84) 
9.92, 9 78 Chae ite 91 a 
1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron “| 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron” 
All4 wheels | All 4 wheels | All4 wheels | All 4 wheels 
» Continuous | Continuous } Continuous | Continuous 
break gear, break gear. break gear. 


break gear. 


APPENDIX F. 


| composing the Trains used during the Trials—continued. 


12] 


No. of sq, in. 
” P ; Total No. of Bearin 
: ; . ‘ : ahi -1 Vali Total Weight | Total Weight | Total No. of z 
l0th Vehicle. | 11th Vehicle. | 12th Vehicle. | 13th Vehicle. | 14th Vehicle. | 15th Vehicle. Enipty.. Toaded Brsakblocks. Mo oon vegeta! on peck 
i ; Journals. i 
i | 
tons cwt. qrs.| tons cwt. qrs. 
Composite | _ Composite Composite Composite Composite Break-van 104 cast-iron 416 28°5 
\ 1 Ql / Blt 1 el 1 el 1 el blocks fitted 
4, each 8’ 6” | 4, each 3/6” | 4, each 3’ 6 4, each 3! 6 4, each 3! 6' 4, each 3! 6 to 52 wheels, 
| 5 wooden 
ins. owt, qys.| tns, owt. qrs. tns. ewt. qrs.| tus. owt. qrs. tns. owt. qrs.| tns. owt. qrs. blocks fitted 
to 8 wheels, 
AO) G aek A04F 720 9 0 0 LO Te 9.5.1 § 14 0 147 11 
2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 2 cast-iron 1 wooden 
All4 wheels | All4 wheels | All 4 wheels | All4 wheels |} All4 wheels | <All 4 wheels 
Continuous Continuous Continuous | Continuous Continuous Hand gear 
| break gear. | break gear. break gear. break gear. break gear. only. 
‘ | eS 
| 
3rd class Ist class Ist class 1st class 2nd class Break-yan 60 wooden 448 36 inches for 
carriage. carriage. carriage. carriage. carriage. blocks fitted carriages, 32 
4, each 3/4 | 4, each 34” | 4,each 3/4” | 4,each 3/4” | 4,ench3/4’ | 4,each3! 4! to 60 wheels. iy Dh 
tns.cwt. qrs.| tns.ewt. qrs.| tns.ewt.qrs.| tns.cwt. qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt. qrs. 
7 Oe Boor sg v.19 2 87 Ow” Tt Se 6 7 16R 0) y 16) 1k 2 | 
B16" “E 8 17 8 8 16 3 Sn lief SH ive 10 9 16 O 186 17 38 | 
1 wooden 1 wooden 1 wooden 1 wooden 1 wooden 1 wooden 
| All4 wheels | All4 wheels | All 4 wheels | All4 wheels | All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels 
Continuous | Continuous Continuous Continuous Continuous Continuous | 
break gear. break gear, break gear. break gear. break gear, break gear. | 
{ 
| , Composite, Composite, 8rd class, 3rd class, Passenger Passenger | 32 wooden 462 32 inches for 
three Ist and | three Ist and | 5 compart- 3 passenger break-yan. break-van. blocks applied | all vehicles 
1)’ one 2nd one 2nd. ments. compartments to 28 wheels, excepting last 
compartment. | compartment, and 1 break and 82 cast-iron | van, which was 
i ‘compartment, | plocks applied | 25 inches. 
4, each 3/8” | 4,each 8/8” | 4,cach 3/8” | 4,each 3/8” | 4, each 3/8” | 4, each 3/8” to58 wheels.| 
tns. cwt.qrs.| tns.ewt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs. 
7 Boy Oe ir sii live 0 7138 0 0 6 18 0 6 Ww 0 120e 8. S } | { 
8 12 0 ~ 8. 127,38 fy Bed 10-1. 3 6 18 0 6 Ww 0 184 7 0 
1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 wooden 1 wooden 2 wooden 
| All4wheels | All4.wheels | All4 wheels | All4 wheels | All 4wheels | All 4 wheels | | 
| Continuous | Continuous | Continuous | Continuous | Hand gear | Hand gear | | 
break gear. break gear. break gear, break gear. only. only. | 
eg a ee Nae ae RA ee ee ee ee eee ae ae, Se ee eee | 
| ! | | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
1st class, 4. Composite, Composite, Composite, Composite, Break-van % | 60 cast-iron 254 | 35°2 
|compartments.,, twolstand | twolstand | twolstand | two ist and | with Guard’s | blocks fitted 
two 2nd two 2nd. two 2nd two 2nd and 3rd class | to 60 wheels. | 
compartments.|compartments.|compartments.|compartments.| compartment. } 
| | 4,each 3/9” | 4 each 3/9” 4, each 8/9” | 4, each 3/9” | 4, each 8’9” | 4, each 3’ 9” 
tns.cwt. qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt.qrs.| tns.cwt. qrs. | | 
8 4 0 a 8 2° 3 io ra S (cine eal 88 OOF hoo” Te a4 | 
9 2 2 ara) 'S 9 4 8 aera eee te |: 1016 8, | 189 17 2 . . 
1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron 1 cast-iron | 
All4wheels | All 4 wheels | All dwheels. | Allk4 wheels | All 4 wheels | All 4 wheels | | . 
Continuous | Continuous | Continuous’ |} Continuous | Continuous | Continuous | | 
break gear. break gear. | break gear. break gear. break gear. break gear. | | 
% i 
1 


OE ek b= 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. COMMISSION : 


APPENDIX G. 


Mermortrat * to the RovaL Commission on RatLway 
Accents from Inspectors, ENGINE-DRIVERS, 
and Firemen, Guarps, SHuNTERS, PormnTsMEN, 
Porters, and PLATELAYERS employed on British 
Railways. 

We, the undersigned, respectfully beg to direct the 
attention of the Royal Commission on Railway Accidents 
to thé great loss of life which constantly takes place 
amongst our number by accidents which, we submit, are 
to a great extent from preventable causes. By the railway 
companies’ returms to the Board of Trade forthe year 1874 
there would appear to have been 83 railway servants killed 
and 540 injured from “ causes beyond their own control,” 
and 705 killed and 2,275 injured “‘ from their own miscon- 
“ duct or want of caution.” 

These returns, which are by the companies classed under 
the latter head, we contend are in many instances. put 
down to erroneous causes, and that in the majority of cases. 
they are occasioned—(1.) By excessive hours of labour; 
(2.) By the non-enforcement of certain of the companies’ 
rules ostensibly made for our protection; (3.) By non- 
adaptation of the ‘most approved appliances conducive to 
safety in the working of railways; (4.) By the want of 
proper accommodation in working the traffic; (5.) By the 
employment of inefficient persons for the performance of 
responsible duties ; (6.) By the insufficient number of men 
employed. 

We have no doubt that the Royal Commission will give 
their earnest consideration to the best means of preventing 
in future such loss of life and recurrence of accidents, many 
of which latter, although not immediately fatal, terminate 
fatally, or cause injuries to such an extent as to deprive 
the sufferers of the means to earn their living. 

In the absence of any better scheme, we would respect= 
fully suggest that the powers of the Board of Trade be so 
extended as to require the companies to make such changes 
in all matters connected with the railways as the Board of 
Trade may consider necessary for the safety of railway 
servants ; and that the Railway Commission be empowered 
to arbitrate between the companies and their servants in 
matters of dispute, in which the safety of the railway ser- 
vants, and, indeed, that of the public, is concerned (such 
as the number of hours on duty, &c.). 

We would also venture to suggest that, in the event of 
injury or loss of life occurring to us from negligence on 
the part cf a company, through defect in their line or other 


* Por letters from Railway Companies on this Memorial, see App. 
M., No. V. 


causes over which we have no control, that. we or our 
families, as the the case may be, should be compensated 
for the loss thus occasioned. This, we believe, will con- 
duce to more regard being had for’ our safety than exists 
at present, will vastly reduce the number of fatal accidents 
and grievous injuries which the cempanies now attribute 
to our “misconduct or want of caution,” and afford us 
that protection in the performance of our respective duties 
which we consider ourselves fairly entitled to ask of the 
Legislature. 


A Memonrax to the Royat Comarmssion on RAILWway 
Accrprents from Raiwaxy SERVANTS in GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


We, the undersigned, being railway servants employed 
in various capacities on the several lines, and subject to 
more or less danger in the performance of our duties, 
respectfully beg to urge on the attention of the Royal 
Commission on Railway Accidents, the necessity which exists 
of placing on railway companies a legal responsibility for 
the loss occasioned to their servants and their families by 
the numerous accidents. constantly occurring from causes 
which are preventable. 

By the return of accidents to railway servants published 
by the Board of Trade, it is shown that 765 railway 
servants were killed, and 3,618 were injured in the year 
1875, and we venture to assert that, of this number, a very 
large proportion were so killed or injured from causes 
within the power of, the companies to prevent. Yet the 
sufferers have no legal claim for compensation, nor are the 
railway companies held responsible by the law for or 
compelled to remove the causes. of such accidents. We 
feel convinced that until a due responsibility for the safety 
of their servants be placed“on~the railway companies by 
making them liable-for the loss occasioned to their servants 
by preventable accidents there will be little diminution in 
the number of railway servants yearly killed or injured. 
We therefore beg that the Commission will recommend to 
Parliament such an alteration in the law relating to the 
liability of employers for injuries to their servants as will 
make railway companies justly responsible to their servants. 

Your memorialists have already presented a memorial to 
the Royal Commission signed by 10,000 railway servants, 
in which they respectfully pointed out what in their opinion 
were the preventable causes of accidents to railway servants. 

We venture to hope that the Royal Commission will give 
the subject their earnest attention. 


APPENDIX H. - 


POWERS OF THE BOARD oF TRADE. 
(Documents received from the Board of Trade.) 


No. I, 


CasE submitted to the Law Orricers of the Crown,, 
on behalf of the Boarp or TRapgE, and Ormion 
thereon, with respect to the RrGuLAtiow or 
Rartways Acts, 1842 and 1871. 


CASE. 


Under the Regulation of Railways Act, 1842, 5 & 6 Vict. 
c. 55. s.4, a railway company is prohibited from open- 
ing a railway for the public conveyance of passengers 
until one calendar month’s notice in writing to the Board 
of Trade of the intention of the company to opem the 
same shall have been given, and until 10 days after notice 
in writing shall have been given by the company to the 
Board of Trade of the time when the railway will be, in 
their opinion, sufficiently completed for the safe conveyance 
of passengers and ready for inspection. 

By section 5 a railway company incurs a penalty of 
202. for every day during which the railway shall continue 
open without previous compliance with the above require- 
ments. 

By the 6th section, to which the Board of Trade wish 
particularly to draw your attention, it is enacted “that if 
“ the officer or officers appointed by the Lords of the said 
“ Committee to inspect any such railway or portion of a 

_ © railway shall, after inspection thereof, report in writing 


“ to the Lords of the said Committee, that in his or their 
“ opinion the opening of the same would be attended with 
“ danger to the public using the same by reason of the 
“ incompleteness. of the works or permanent way,.or the 
“ insufficiency of the establishment for working such rail- 
“* way, together with the grounds of such opinion, it shall 
‘ be lawful for the Lords of the said Committee, and so 
* from time to time as often as such officers shall, after 
“* further inspection thereof, so report, to order and direct 
“ the company to whom such railway shall belong to 
“ postpone such opening for any period not exceeding one 
** calendar month at any one time. until it shall appear to 
“ the Lords of the said Committee that such opening may 
*S take place without danger to the public.”’ 

It will be observed that the inspector is to state the 
grounds of his opinion, and the section goes on to provide 
that a copy of his report will be delivered to the company. 

By section 6 of the Railway Regulations, &c. Act, 1873, 
the Board of Trade have power to postpone the opening 
for successive periods, not exceeding one month (at one 
time), without a further inspection, “ until the requisitions 
a ee by the’ (inspecting) officer have been complied 

Pewiths?’?5 3 

And under the Regulation of Railway Act, 1871, ¢. 78. 
sec. 5, it is enacted that “the provisions of the Regulation 
“* of Railways Act, 1842, and the Acts amending the same, 
“ with respect to the opening of any railway, shall extend 
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“ +o the opening of any additional line of railway, deviation 
“ line, station, junction, or crossing on the level which 
* forms a portion of or is directly connected with a rail- 
“ way on which passengers are conveyed, and has been 
© constructed subsequently to the inspection of such rail- 
* way on behalf of the Board of Trade previous to the 


“* opening of such vailway.” The same section enables the © 


Board of Trade to dispense with the notices upon the 

application of the company. ‘ 

The practice of the Board of Trade in following out the 
above-mentioned requirements, so far as it is necessary to 
state such practice, has been shortly this :— 

On receiving the first notice prescribed by section 4 of 
the tion of Railways Act, 1842, a circular, together 
with several documents therein referred to, is sent to the 
company. Copies of these are left herewith and num- 
bered 1. In this circular the Board of Trade intimate to the 

. certain requirements, the non-observance of which 
constitutes “incompleteness” in a technical sense, and which 
has in consequence frequently compelled the inspecting 
officers to recommend the postponement of the opening of 

a railway. 

Further, in the case of a single line, the Board of Trade 
* request’ that the company will forward to them a 
* Certificate signed by the Chairman and Secretary of the 
**.Company, and under the seal of the Company, stating 
“ that one, and specifying which of the two modes of 
“ working described in the accompanying statement, 
“ marked C in the same paper, will be adopted.” 

The paper marked C commences with a statement that 
a certificate (described in almost identical words) should 
be sent to the Board. ‘ 

In case of the single line being intended to be worked by 
another company a certificate is required from each 
company. 

Bearing in mind, however, the fact that the circular and 
documents are sent to a company by way of reply to their 
first notice of intention to epen a railway, it is probable 
that, in the case of a single line, the request for a formal 
certificate or undertaking under seal, pledging the come 
pany to adopt in the future, and after the opening of the 
railway, a particular and detailed plan of working the line, 
as by the train staff system for instance, amounts in sub- 
stance to the absolute exaction of one or other of those 
requirements by way of condition precedent. 

he ground or one of the grounds upon which the above 
condition has been imposed is this, that in the opinion 
of the Board of Trade a single line of railway is an 

“ incomplete ” work, for the very reason that it is a single 
and nota double line, and requires therefore, in order to 
the safe conveyance of passengers, to be supplemented by 
some system or mode of working which will prevent the 
danger of trains meeting each other. 

Again, a stipulation is sometimes made by the Board of 
Trade before the opening of a railway requiring the com- 
pany to pledge themselves to the future mode of working 
_ in the case of a new line of railway which on inspection has 
been found to be hardly sufficiently consolidated for the 
running of fast trains, or where fast trains would be dan- 
gerous in consequence of the steepness of the declines and 
sharpness of the curves. In such cases the inspectors have, 
in their reports, advised a stipulation that the trains shall 
only be run at slow speed, and the Board of ‘rade have 
postponed the opening for the fulfilment of the condition 
imposed by the giving of the pledge demanded. 

uestions have arisen as to the proper functions of the 

Board of Trade and the limits of their authority under the 

sections above quoted, and you are requested to advise as 

follows :— ; 

_ 1. Whether the power of the Board of Trade to postpone 
the opening of a railway can be exercised. whenever 
an inspector reports that, in his opinion, the open- 
ing would be attended with danger to the public 
using the same, without reference to the validity of 
the grounds.upon which that opinion is based; in 
other words, is the report of the inspector conclu- 
sive against the company, even though the grounds 
of his opinion, as stated in the report, do not come 
within the statutory expression “‘in completeness of 
** the works or permanent way,” or “insufficiency 

* of the establishment for working the railway ?” 
If a negative answer be made to the first question you 
are requested to advise— , 

2. Ayre the Board of Trade justified, for the purpose of 
exercising their power of postponement under sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of 1842, in holding upon the 
report of their inspector that a single line of railway 

is incomplete in its werks or permanent way, or 
insufficient in its establishment for working until 
the certificate above described as to its future mode 
of working shall have been furnished ? 
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3. Are the Board of Trade similarly justified in ordering 
the postponement of the opening for the reason 
that the company have not furnished to the Board 
of Trade the certificate or undertaking required by 
them, pledging the company to run its trains after 
the opening at slow speed, or for the reason that 
the company has not fulfilled some other condition 
inferentially or directly imposed by the Board of 
Trade ? 

4. Supposing the opening to have been allowed upon 
the giving of a certificate or undertaking as to the 
future working of the railway, or wpon any other 
condition, and the railway company afterwards fail 
to perform the undertaking or condition, have the 
Board of Trade any and what power to enforce its 
performance ? ; 


OPINION. 


In our opinion the power of the Board of Trade to post- 


‘pone the opening of the railway can only be exercised 


when the inspector reports that the opening would be 
attended with danger to the public using the same upon 
the grounds pointed out in the statute, and that his juris- 
diction is limited to an inquiry into the incompleteness 
of the works or permanent way, or insufficiency of the 
establishment for working the railway, and for that reason 
the report of the inspector is only conclusive upon the 
gubject matter submitted to his jurisdiction by the statute 
itself, 

We do not see any authority in any of the statutes for 
the system of certificates and undertakings described in the 
Case. With respect to some of them, it would appear some- 
thing in the nature of an indulgence to the railway com- 
panies, that instead of exercising their power of postponing 
the opening of the railway (where, for example, the line 
has not been sufficiently consolidated for the permission of 
all kinds of traffic on the railway) to permit a limited kind 
of traffic rather than exercise the only power which the 
statute confers upon the Board of Trade, viz., to post- 
pone the opening of the line. But, in strictness, the only 
power appears to be a power to postpone the opening, 
and we do not see any intermediate course recognised by 
the code of legislation which the Board of Trade has to 
enforce. 

It follows that the Board of Trade can only exercise 
their power, which is a power of postponement, upon the 
grounds described in the statute, and although one of 
those grounds is “insufficiency of the establishment for 
“ working the railway,” a ground which would seem to 
render most proper and important some undertaking for 
its future continuance in its complete and sufficient state, 
the Act of Parliament seems to have provided no machinery 
for the purpose, and we do not think the Board of Trade 
can properly exercise its power of postponement upon the 
ground that no such certificate as is described in the Case 
has been furnished ; nor do we think that the mere fact 
that a single line of railway, which by the hypothesis has 
been sanctioned by the Legislature as a single line of rail- 
way, can properly be prevented from opening because the 
Board of ‘Trade may be of opinion that no railway is com- 
plete unless it is doubled, 

We do not understand what power the Board of Trade 
has to interfere with the railway under the sections in 
question after the railway has once been opened, or what 
power it can have to enforce an undertaking when it has 
been given by a-railway company under the circumstances 
stated in the case. 

(Signed) Joun HouKer. 
(Signed) Harvince 8. Grrvrarp., - 

6, Crown Office Row, Temple, 

April 26th, 1876. | 


Apprnpix H., No. I. 


Case submitted to the Law Orricers of the Crown 
on behalf of the Boarp or TRADE, and OprNIon 
thereon, respecting the postponement of the open- 
ing of the Cirirron Extenston Rattway. 


By the Bristol Port Railway and Pier (Clifton Exten- 
sion) Act, 1867, c. 204., of which a copy accompanies this 
ease, the Bristol Port Railway and Pier Company were 
authorised to construct two railways together about four 
miles in length, to connect their existing railway at West- 
bury with the Bristol and South Wales Union Railway 
and with the Midland Railway in the city of Bristol. 

By the Great Western and: Midland Railway Companies 
(Clifton and Bristol) Act, 1871, c. 11., of which a copy also 
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accompanies this case, power was given to abandon the 
latter of the above railways, viz. (the junction with the 
Midland Railway), and the Midland and the Great Western 
Railway Companies were empowered to construct other 
railways in place thereof, and the powers of the Bristol 
Company for the construction of the first railway by the 
above Act of 1867 were to be transferred to a joint com- 
mittee of those two companies. The railways to be thus 
constructed are shown on the annexed plan. , 

By section 39 of the Act of 1871 the committee of the 

two companies is empowered to pass over and use the 
. portion of the Bristol Port and Pier Companies Railway, 
together with the stations, watering places, water, book- 
ing offices, warehouses, wharves, sidings, works, and con- 
yeniences of the Bristol Company’s railway, lying to the 
north-west of the Sneyd Park Junction (that is from the 
junction of the new line to Avonmouth), as shown on 
the plan. ze. 

Section 40 provides that the terms and conditions to 
which the two companies shall be subject in respect of the 
use of the portion of the Bristol Port and Pier Railway in 
question shall be those specified in or prescribed by 
Article 45 of the Articles of Agreement between the three 
companies (which are set forth in the schedule to the 
Act). Articles 47 and 48 make provision with regard to 
the necessary station, sidings, works, conveniences, and to 
doubling the line of the Bristol Port and Pier Railway. 

The Joint Committee have, with the sanction of the 
Board of Trade, opened that portion of the said railways 
which lies between Bristol and Clifton Downs Station, as 
shown on the map. “a 

They have since given notice to open the remaining 
portion of the railways, viz., that which lies between their 
existing Clifton Downs Station and the junction with the 
existing Bristol Port and Pier Railway at Sneyd Park, as 
shown on the map. 

This portion of the extension line (dotted red in the 
accompanying map) has been inspected by an officer of the 
Board of Trade, who has reported that he “is perfectly 
“« aware that the notice received from the railway company 
“ limits his inspection to the junction at Sneyd Park, and 
“ that if a station had been constructed at that junction 
“he should have no hesitation in recommending the 
“ Board of Trade to sanction the opening of the line for 
** passenger traffic when the few other requirements he 
“ had enumerated had been completed; but that as there 
* is no such station, and no sufficient station on the adja- 
“ cent single line at Sea Mills to which the passengers could 
** be carried, he is compelled to report that the opening 
* of the further portion of the Clifton Extension Railway ” 
(between Clifton Downs Station and its junction at Sneyd 
Park with the Bristol Port and Pier Railway) “cannot be 
“ sanctioned without danger to the public using the same, 
“* by reason of the incompleteness of the works.” 


The Board of Trade, on receiving this report, directed 
the Committee in terms of the Act 5 & 6 Vict. c. 55. 5. 6 
to postpone the opening for one month. 


The Committee of the two companies of the Extension 
Railway object to the postponement on the grounds that a 
station is not necessary on the new portion of line, and 
that the enlargement and improvement of the Sea Mills 
Station on the Bristol Port and Pier Company’s Railway, 
situated about a quarter of a mile from the junction of the 
new line is a question entirely for the Bristol Port and Pier 
Company, and does not in any way affect the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Extension Railway. 


It will be observed that this case raises a question of 
considerable importance, and of wide application, viz. :— 

Whether the terms of section 6 of the Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Vict. c. 55. s. 6), are sufficient 
to authorise the Board of Trade to direct the postponement 
of the opening of a new railway in cases where the works of 
the new railway are in themselves sufficient for public 
safety, but where, in consequence of the want of proper 
station accommodation on an old line into which the new 
line runs, the inspecting officer is of opinion that the traffic 
to be brought by the new line to the old one cannot be 
carried on with safety. You are therefore requested to 
advise. 

The terms of the section in question are as follows, viz., 
** that in his (the inspecting officer’s) opinion the opening 
“ of the same would be attended with danger to the public 
“* using the same, by reason of the incompleteness of the 
“ works or permanent way or the insufficiency of the 
* establishment for working such railway,” &c. 

1. Whether in the case in question the Board of Trade 
are justified in postponing the opening of the new line from 
the Clifton Downs Station to Sneyd Park Junction on the 
ground that there being no station‘at Sneyd Park on the 
new line, and no adequate station at Sea Mills on the old 
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line, the traffic from the new line cannot, in the opinion of — 
the inspecting officer, be carried on with safety. 

2. Supposing your answer to the first question to be in 
the negative, will the fact that in this. case the company 
owning the new line possesses running powers over the 


-existing railway, and also holds an agreement with the 


railway company, by which the latter are to provide addi- 
tional accommodation on their already opened line for the _ 
traffic from the new line, in any way modify your opinion ? 


(Copy.) ‘Opinion. 

1. Weare of opinion that the Board of Trade are justified 
under the circumstances in postponing the opening of the 
line on the ground of danger to the public in consequence 
of there being no station at Sneyd Park Junction on the 
or line and no adequate station at Sea Mills on the old 
ine. : 

The line may be considered either independently or in con- 
nexion with the Bristol Port and Pier Railway. 

On the first supposition the works and establishment are 
insufficient for want of a station at Sneyd Park Junction at 
the end of the line; on the second, the establishment is 
insufficient for want of accommodation at Sea Mills Station. 

We are, moreover, inclined to think that the opinion 
expressed by the inspector is conclusive and cannot be 
controverted. x m 

2. Ouranswer to the first question renders it unnecessary 
to reply to the second. ; 

(Signed) 
Lincoln’s Inn, as 
28th June 1875. 


Ricuarp BAGGALLAY. 
Joun HoLKer. 


Apprnpix H. No. III. 


Further Case submitted to the Law Orricers by the 
BoarpD or TrRaApE relative to the Cxirron 
Extension Raiiway, and their OPINION thereon. 
(See IV. infra). 


Board of Trade (Railway Department), 

~~ London, 8.W., 23rd March 1876. 
Wiru reference to the case submitted to you as to 
the power of the Board of Trade to postpone the opening 
of the Clifton Extension Railway, a copy of which, and 
also of the opinion attached thereto, is herewith enclosed, 
Iam directed by the Board of ‘Trade to transmit to you a 
copy of a case and opinion in the matter, obtained by 
the Great Western Railway Company from Mr. Thesiger, 
Q.C., and Mr. Bowen. 


The Board of Trade are not aware what are the new 
facts to which Messrs. Thesiger and Bowen allude, but 
they direct me to request that you will be good enough to 
state whether, in the event of the railway being opened in 
defiance of the order of the Board of Trade, you still 
advise that action should be taken to recover the penalties 
under the 6th section of the Regulation of Railways Act, 
1842 (5 & 6 Vict. c. 55.), or whether you are of opinion . 
that the Act does not, under the circumstances stated, give 
the Board of Trade power to postpone the opening of the 
railway. 

I am at the same time tc forward you a copy of the 
“ Great Western and Midland Railway Companies (Clifton 
“and Bristol) Act, 1871,” and to call your attention to 
the 47th and 48th Articles of the agreement appended 
thereto, whereby the Bristol Port Railway Company are 
required to afford the necessary accommodation at the 
stations. 


Sir, 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) Henry G. Caucrart. 
The Attorney General. 


OPINION, 


We are of opinion that the Board of Trade are legally 
justified in calling upon the company to construct a station, 
and in prohibiting the opening of the line in question, 
under the circumstances above stated. 

We think the opinion of the learned counsel of thé 
4th of March 1876 is founded upon. a misapprehension of 
Colonel Yolland’s report. We should agree that that 
report would not be within the powers conferred by the 
6th section of the 5 & 6 Vict. c. 55. if it affected to deal 
with any matters beyond the line to which his inspection 
was confined; ut Colonel Yolland reports that, in his 
judgment, the line which he is empowered to inspect 
cannot be used’ with safety to the public, unless there 
should at the terminal point of it be a junction station. 

It appears to us that that was a matter completely 
within his jurisdiction, arid upon which his finding is 
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conclusive. It is true that in the course of his report he 
points out that had other provisions been made upon the 
line to which the new line was to be joined he might 
possibly have dispensed with the junction station, which 
under the existing circumstances he feels to be a necessity 
for the public safety, but this does not appear to us to 
affect the question, since as things now stand he reports 
that the junction point cannot be opened with safety to 
the public, and that this want of security arises from the 
incompleteness of the works, that is to say, from the want 
of a proper station at that point. 

an (Signed) Joun Houker. 

(Signed) Harpiner S. Girrarn. 
Temple, 16th May 1876. 


Apprnpix H., ‘No. IV. 


Case and Opinton referred to in Mr. Calcraft’s letter 
of 23rd March 1876. (See III. supra). 


Herewith is “ The Bristol Port Railway and Pier (Clifton 
Extension) Act, 1867,’’ herein-after called “‘ the 1867 Act.” 


Counsel’s attention is more particularly invited to— 

(1.) The first recital of the preamble relating to the 
connexion to be effected in pursuance of the Act between 
the existing railway of the Bristol Port Railway and Pier 
Company (hereinafter called “the Bristol Company”) on 
the one hand, and the South Wales Union Railway (which 
now belongs to the Great Western Railway Company, and 
is herein-after called “the Union Company,’’?) and the 
Bristol and Birmingham Line of the Midland Company on 
the other hand. 

(2.) The definitions in section 4 of the terms “the 
existing railway of the company” and “the extension 
railways.” 

It will be noticed that “the existing railway of the 
company ” meant simply what the words naturally convey, 
and the “extension railways ” meant the railways autho- 
rised by the Act. 

(3.) Section 5, describing the thereby authorised rail- 
ways; viz., No. 1 and No. 2. 

Herewith is also sent “'The Great Western and Midland 
Railway Companies (Clifton and Bristol) Act, 1871.” 

Counsel’s attention is more particularly invited to— 

(1.) The preamble of the lastly-mentioned Act. 

It will be noticed that the objects of the Act were shortly 
these : 

(a.) There was to be a complete transfer of all powers 
and duties relative to the Railway No. 1, authorised by the 
1867 Act to the Great Western Railway and Midland 


~ Companies (herein-after called ‘the two companies”’), of 


whom a joint committee was to be formed, except that the 
junction with the Union Railway (which junction under 
the new scheme became unnecessary) was to be abandoned. 

(b.) Railway No. 2 of the 1867 Act was to be abandoned, 
and certain other railways (‘‘ junction lines ’’) substituted. 
We would point out that the present question is not 
connected with these changes as regards Railway No. 2, 
which lastly-mentioned matter need not for the present 
purpose be regarded. _ ff: : 

(2.) Section 3 and its definitions of “the Clifton Ex- 
tension Railway,” which (it will be observed) meant so 
much of the Railway No. 1 authorised by the 1867 Act as 
was to be the subject of the transfer of powers to the two 
companies as above mentioned. 

(3.) Sections 4, 5, 6, 14, 39, and 40, and article 45 of 
the agreement scheduled in the Act. ; 

Having thus far referred to the above-mentioned Acts of 
Parliament, we may proceed to Btate the question which has 
arisen. ; - 

The two companies haying completed so much of the 
Clifton Extension Railway as lay between the Union Rail- 
way and Clifton Downs Station, the portion so completed 
was opened, with the sanction of the Board of Trade, in 


- October 1874. 


There then remained to be completed so much of 
the Clifton Extension Railway as lay between Clifton 
Downs Station and the point where the Clifton Extension 
Railway was to join the original railway of the Bristol 
Company. 

This point is situate at a place called ‘“‘Sneyd Park.” 

The two companies accordingly completed what remained 
unfinished of the Clifton Extension Railway, and connected 
it with the original railway of the Bristol Company (viz., 
with what is spoken of as “ the existing railway of the com- 
pany ” in the 1867 Act) by a junction called “ Sneyd Park 
Junction.” 

34828. 


The companies then (viz., in the year 1875) gave the 
statutory notices to the Board of Trade under 5 & 6 Vict. 
c. 55 


Colonel Yolland, one of the officers of the Board of 
Trade, inspected the new line, and upon his report thereon 
the present question arises, as upon it the Board of Trade 
have made an order forbidding the opening of the line. 

A copy of Colonel Yolland’s report is sent herewith, in 
which counsel will observe that he reports against the 
opening of the line upon the ground that no station has 
been constructed at the junction, and that there is no 
sufficient station on the adjacent single line at Seamills. 

Seamills (as will have been inferred) is on the Bristol 
Company’s line. 

The course thus taken by the Board of Trade has occa- 
sioned surprise to the companies, being, so far as they are 
aware, without precedent. 

What the two companies had (as they conceived) to do 
was to carry out what the Bristol Company were authorised 
by the Act of 1867 to do, and it will be perceived that the 
Sneyd Park Junction is the work answering to what, in the 
1867 Act, sect. 5 (speaking of the commencement of Rail- 
way No. 1), is described as “‘a junction with the’ existing 
* railway of the company.” 

Nothing more than a junction at this point has ever 
been contemplated, in or out of Parliament, and no allusion 
was made, either on the deposited plans or otherwise, to 
the building of a station there, nor was any provision made _, 
for such a purpose. 

The powers for compulsory purchase of land in respect 
of the line in question have expired. 

The junction in question is effected in a meadow, with 
no roads to or near it, and with no adjacent population, so 
that if a station were erected at the junction it would not be 
used. The comparatively few passengers who require to 
pass to or from the neighbourhood would simply use the 
Seamills Station on the Bristol Company’s line, over which, 
as will have been seen from the Acts, the two companies 
have running powers. 

Further, if it were suggested that the companies might 
purchase the necessary land for the erection of a station by 
agreement, we would mention that the owner has stated 
that he would not sell, except upon terms of his mansion 
and the whole of his adjacent property being included. 

Under these circumstances (as counsel will perceive), a 
serious question arises. 

Counsel will naturally refer to the Act 5 & 6 Vict. ¢. 55., 
under which the Board of Trade have their powers. 

It will be observed that Colonel Yolland’s report does 
not state in what respect the absence of a station at the 
junction, where a station would not and could not be used, 
can be attended with danger to the public using the rail- 
way, or how the non-construction of a station which would 
not be used can be an incompleteness of the works, and 
the companies cannot conceive any possible way in which 
the existence of such a station could conduce to the safety, 
or want of such a station to the danger, of the public, and 
object to expend in the construction of such a station 
money which would be entirely wasted. 

The line and junction in question have been completed 
in accordance with the requirements of the Acts in all re- 
spects, and it will be observed that Colonel Yolland in 
effect admits this, except as regards the station question. 

On the part of the companies it is maintained that a 
junction, properly provided, to the satisfaction of the Board 
of Trade, with all approved appliances in the way of inter- 


‘locking signals and so forth, would in this case as com- 


pletely in every respect answer every purpose of safety to 
the public as the suggested station at the same place could 
possibly do. 

With respect to Seamills Station, it sHould be under- 
stood that that is a station of the Bristol Company, an 
independent company, whose affairs, moreovet, are in 
Chancery, and who have nd means to expend upon’ station 
accommodation. 

Any suggestion, therefore, of extensions of accommoda- 
tion at Seamills, even if it had been within the province of 
the Board of Trade in this case to make such a suggestion, 
amounts in effect either to a suggestion that the tivo com- 
panies should seek to put pressure on to the Bristol Com- 
pany to procure the last-named company to expend capital 
it does not possess, or to a proposal that the two companies 
should expend capital which they are not authorised so to 
expend at a station on the Bristol Company’s line. 

If in the view of the Board of Trade a terminal station 
is considered to be legally essential to every line of railway, 
we submit that in this case a junction and (so far as appears) 
no more than a junction was ever contemplated. 

Lastly, we would invite counsel’s attention to the case 
herewith, which the Board of Trade’ have laid before the 
law officers of the Crown, and the opinion given by the 
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latter, from which it will be seen that all the facts before 
stated were not before them, and we venture to think 
possible that had the attention of the law officers of the 
Crown been directly called to some circumstances of the 
case which we have pointed out, their opinion on the ques- 
tions submitted to them by the Board of Trade would haye 
ifferent. 
tan acta counsel, haying considered that case and 
opinion in connexion with what we have written, to advise 
of the two companies : “has ; 

i Pater the See of Trade are legally justified in 
calling upon the companies to construct the station, 
and in prohibiting the opening of the line in ques- 
tion under the circumstances above stated, counsel 
being -respectfully requested to state the reasons 

upon which their opinion may be founded ? 


OPINION. 

“We are of opinion that this is not a case falling within 
sec. 6 of 5 & 6 Vict. c. 55. (the Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1842), and that Colonel Yolland’s report was not within 
the powers conferred by that section upon the Board of Trade 
inspector. In consequence of the opinion of the law offi- 
cers, dated the 28th June 1875, we should have felt con- 
siderable hesitation in expressing our view to this effect, 
but upon comparing the case then laid before the law 
officers with that laid before us in the present instance, it 
appears to us that fresh facts are now brought before us, 
which were not brought to the attention of the law officers, 
and which might have substantially affected their decision. 
We do not think that it was intended by the section in 
question to give the inspector or the Board of Trade the 
power of prescribing to any company whether or no a 
station should be constructed, but merely to protect the 
public against such danger as might arise in the user of 
the railway as laid out (including its junction with other 
lines) from any incompleteness of the construction of the 
works or insufficiency of the establishment. In the pre- 
sent case the company’s works and permanent way appear 
to us to be complete within the meaning of the section ; 
no suggestion is made that the establishment is insufficient, 
and the danger, if any, which might be supposed to arise 
is not a danger, as it appears to us, which arises to the 
public using the line in question, nor one that is in any 
way incident to their user of it, buta danger, if any, arising 
to the public using a neighbouring railway. . We scarcely 
think that it can have been the intention of the Legislature 
to enable the inspector to postpone the opening of a link 
line intended to. connect two other railways until the com-' 
pany had either built a station, which would be wholly 
useless, or else until the neighbouring companies had 
altered and improved their station and platform arrange- 
ments. If an existing station on the company’s line were 
insufficiently and dangerously constructed for the reception 
of passengers, such a fact might constitute an incomplete- 
ness of works within the section, but where a line has not 
and is not meant to have any station at all, its works do 
not, we think, become incomplete or dangerous because 
passengers who pass over it may, after leaving the line in 
safety, find upon the line on to which they pass the plat- 
form aceommodation provided at an adjacent station in- 
convenient and dangerous. If it were otherwise we do not 
see where the limit is to be, for the inspector might, on 
similar grounds, insist as a condition precedent to the 
opening of the link line that the terminus at Bristol or at 
Paddington should be enlarged, and thus indefinitely ad- 
journ the opening of that line till the happening of an 
event over which the company to which the line belongs 
have no control. In our opinion,. to justify interference 
from the Board of Trade the danger must be strictly a 
danger arising on the line or incident to the user of the 
line, and it seems to us, upon Colonel Yolland’s own report, 
that the danger which he anticipates is not a danger of 
this description. 

(Signed) 


March 4, 1876. 


ALFRED Hy. THESIGER. 
CHARLES Bowen. 


Apprnpix H., No. V. 


Jupement of the Master or tur Rotts in the 
: Case of “ The Avrorney Generat v. The 


GREAT Wustern Ratrway Company and the 


Miptanp Ramway Company, 4th August 1876, 
[Transcript of the shorthand notes of Messrs. 
Hurst and Hurst.] 


The Master of the Rolls —The real question I have to 
decide is the construction of the sixth section of this Act of 
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Parliament. J daresay it could have been better worded if 
anybody could have prophesied that the question was going. 
to arise; but I am not one of those judges who carp at the 
language of the Legislature, and say that the draughtsman 
might have put it differently. All draughtsmanship can be 
improved after you are aware of the questions which arise 
upon it. Judicially, as I understand, it is fair to interpret 
the language and ascertain what its meaning is, having 
regard to the nature of the evil which it is intended to 
guard against. : 

Now the sixth section is this, that “if the officer or offi- 
“ cers appointed by the Lords of the Committee,” that is, 
the Board of Trade, “to inspect any such railway or por- 
tion of railway,” railway or portion of railway, as I under- 
stand it, means the whole thing, the entire work constructed 
by the company called a railway; it does not mean per- 
manent way as distinguished from bridges, or bridges as 
distinguished from watering piaces, or-watering places as 
distinguished from engine houses, or sheds, or anything 
of that kind, it is the whole work constructed by the rail- 
way company, “shall, after the inspecting thereof, report 
“ in writing to the Lords of the said Committee that in his ~ 
“ or their opinion the opening of the same would be attended 
with danger to the public using the same,”’ as I under- 
stand, that is using the whole thing,<‘by reason of the 
* incompleteness of the works or permanent way, or the 
insufficiency of the establishment for working such 
railway, together with the grounds of such opinion, it 
* shall be lawful for the Lords of the said Committee, and 
“ so from time to time as often as such officers shall after 
further inspection thereof so report, to order and direct 
“ the company to whom such railway shall belong to post- 
“ pone such opening for any period not exceeding one 
*“ calendar month at any one time, until it shall appear to 
“* the Lords of the said Committee that such opening may 
“ take place without danger to the public.” 

The question I have to decide is, whether that order has 
been properly made and has been disobeyed, which I believe 
is admitted, and if it be’ properly made and has been dis- 
obeyed nobody doubts that I ought to grant the injunction. 

Mr. Horace Davey.—It has not been disobeyed. 

The Solicitor General—lt was done by arrangement, 

Mr, Horace Davey.—They gave us notice that unless we 
obtained an injunction they would disobey it. 

The Master of the Rolls.—I am glad to hear that, because 
that puts it in a much more satisfactory position as regards 
the railway company. First of all, what is the meaning of 
the section? As I understand it, it gives a jurisdiction to 
the Board of Trade; the Board of Trade are the persons to 
stop the opening of the line according to the inspector’s 
report. They are not bound by his report; they may act 
upon it or not as they think fit. They only stop it until it 
shall appear to them, not by the report of their officer, but 
in any way they think fit, that it can be opened without 
danger to the public. They may call in another officer to 
report, or take any other step that they think fit. But 
there is a preliminary, they are not to exercise their juris- 
diction without a sufficient inquiry, and a sufficient inquiry 
by an officer appointed by them, who is to inspect, and, 
after inspection, to report if the works are incomplete, and 
the grounds of that opinion. Now, in my view of the 
case, it is impossible for a, court of justice to look at the 
grounds of the opinion. They are given for the informa- 
tion of the Board of Trade; if the Board of Trade think 
them insufficient the Board of Trade will not act upon such 
an opinion. They can either send down another officer to 
inquire, or refuse to take any action at all. The object of 
it is this, that the Board of Trade shall not act without . 
sufficient information. But the meaning is that the juris- 
diction is given to the Board of Trade, and when they 
have got the information they may act upon it or not, as 
they think fit, 

Now, then, it was said, first of all, that the officer must 
report incompleteness of the works. I agree, and the 
argument is that this particular officer has not reported 
incompleteness of the works. Now that he has done so in 
words is beyond controversy. The only question is whether 
the reasons he has given do not show that the works the 
incompleteness of which he objected to are either works on 
another line, or not works at all within that clause. ‘There 
are two objections, first of all, about the other line. In my 
opinion he has reported that the works are incomplete 
because there is not a station at Sneyd Junction, which is 
a work on this side. No doubt there is something from 
which you may infer, if he had been satisfied there was 
a sufficient station at Seamills he would not have con- 
sidered it necessary to have a station at Sneyd Junction. 
That may very well be. An officer may report that, having 
regard tothe precautions taken and the nature of the works 
on an adjoining line, less precautions may be taken upon 
this line. If, for instance, the gradients were so arranged 
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-no doubt, does mean not finished—not complete. 
not be used in that sense, for the officer inspects just 
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that the neighbouring line ran into this line at a very 
steep gradient, he might say particular precautions must 
be taken upon this line by reason of the steepness of the 
gradients on the immediately adjoining line. But if those 
steep gradients are altered then those particular precautions 
will not be wanted upon this line, and I think it would 
be only reasonable and proper that the officer should have 
regard to the state of the neighbouring line from or to 
which the traffic is to proceed in deciding upon what is 
necessary to decide. Therefore, I think, he has in fact 
reported that some work is incomplete on this line. 

The next point was, it was said, the want of a station was 
not incompleteness. Now the word incomplete there is 
evidently to be used in its largest sense. waite Te cen 

¢ can- 


before the opening, when everything is ready for the 


opening, and when the company allege that they have ~ 


finished their work, and therefore incompleteness can- 
not mean unfinished in that sense. The period having 
arrived at when the works are finished it must mean some- 
thing else. Incompleteness is used in a wider sense; it 
means anything imperfect or defective. We are familiar 
with it in many cases in that sense. An imperfect flower 
does not mean an unfinished flower, it means a flower which 
is wanting in some of those organs which most flowers are 
furnished with. It is called an imperfect flower, although 
if was never otherwise than it is. It is imperfect in that 
sense, and the word imperfect therefore is used, fairly used, 
as one of the meanings of incompleteness. Now, where a 
man says the works are incomplete, what does he mean? 
The works, as I understand it, means all that is done by 
the railway company. In my opinion the permanent way 
is no more or less than a work, and a station is no more or 
less than a work, they are all works done by the company, 
and, in fact, if you look at the 16th section of the Railway 
Clauses Act you will find them all classed together in one 
section, under several sub-sections. Everything they do, 
whether engine-houses, or warehouses, or stations, or water- 
ing places, or turn-tubles, anything else they make and 
construct for any purpose whatever in connexion with 
their railway, isin fact a work which they are authorised 
to construct, and if it is a necessary work in order to make 
the lines work with safety it is a work as to the incom- 
pleteness of which, in my opinion, the engineer, or engineer’s 
officer, may report, and therefore it appears to me that 
the second objection fails; that the want of a station at a 
given place, or the incompleteness of that station in the 
sense of its being insufficient. in size or imperfect on the 
ground of its arrangement, is as much a work within the 
section as any other work upon the line; consequently, I 
see no objection tothe report on that ground. It is not 
intended that a judge should decide judicially upon these 
points; it is left to the Board of Trade, they having the 
means of informing themselves,—means of inquiry which are 
not at the disposal of the Legislature,—and it was assumed 
that the Board of Trade would exercise it in a reasonable 
manner, and that was, no doubt, the ground on which the 
jurisdiction was conferred upon them. Being of opinion 
that jutisdiction has been conferred upon them, and that 
the preliminaries required by the Legislature are complied 
with, I think it is beyond my functions to inquire whether 
the Board of Trade have or have not properly exercised 
their discretion, which discretion, as I understand, has been 
vested in them by the Act of Parliament, and therefore I 
shall grant the injunction. 


Apprenpix H., No, VI. 


JupemEnt of the Court or Aprrat in the case of 
the ATTORNEY GENERAL v. THe GREAT WESTERN 
Rattway Company and the Miptanp Ramway 
Company, 12th January 1876. [Transcript from 
the shorthand writers’ notés of Messrs. Hurst and 
Hurst. ] 


Lord Justice James.—I am of opinion that the judgment 


of the Master of the Rolls in this case cannot be dis- 


turbed. It is very important, no doubt, that all these 
special jurisdictions and powers which are given to depart- 
ments of the Government, which are given to officers in 
the departments of the Government, and other bodies’ of 


_ that kind, should not be exceeded ; that they should keep 


themselvés within the jurisdiction which is given to them. 


‘But as it is important that they should do s0, it appears 


to me that it is no less important that we should set 
them the example of keeping outselves within our proper 
jurisdiction, and I am of opinion that we have no juris- 
diction to sit as judges on appeal from a finding of 
the Board of Trade on the facts properly brought before 
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the Board in these matters, and that we ought not to 
try and find reasons for substituting our judgment and 
decision for their judgment and decision on the matter. 
The Act of Parliament says, “if the officer appointed by 
“the Lords of the Committee,” that is the Board of Trade 
now, “to inspect any such railway or portion of railway 
“ shall, after inspection thereof, report in writing to the 
“ Lords of the said Committee that in his or their opinion 
“ the opening of the same would be attended with Gatcan 
“ to the public using the same by reason of the incom- 
pleteness of the works or the permanent way; or the 
insufficiency of the establishment for working such 
“ railway, together with the ground of such. opinion.” 
And if he reports it, together with the ground of such 
opinion, “it shall be lawful for the Lords of the said 
** Committee” and so on, “to make and direct the com- 
“pany to postpone the opening” that is the substance, 
“ for such time as is therein mentioned. That is to say, if 
the officer shall make a report that, in his opinion, by 
reason of the incompleteness of the works, there will be 
danger, and shall accompany that opinion with the reasons 
for it, it shall be lawful to the Lords of the Committee to 
make the order. In this case the inspector has reported 
in terms that he is compelled to report, that means, he does 
report. Of course, “I am compelled to report”? means, in 
common plain English, “I do report”’; “being compelled 
“ so to do that the opening of the further portion of the 
* Clifton Extension Railway cannot be sanctioned without 
‘* danger to the public using the same by reason of the 
“ incompleteness of the works.” He has made that report ; 
he has sent that report, together with the grounds of his 
opinion, to the Lords of the Committee. They have had 
before them the ground on which that opinion was formed, 
and having that before them they have come to the con- 
clusion that they ought to exercise the power given them 
by Act of Parliament, and they have exercised such power 
accordingly. Well now, we are told, if we read not only 
that sentence, but the whole of the preceding sentence and 
sentences before it, we shall find that he has not in effect 
reported that the opening would be attended with danger 
to the public by reason of the incompleteness of the works, 
that is to say, he did not mean it; he has shown that he 
ought not and could not have meant it. That seems to 
me, really, whatever form of language may be used for it, 
it is really going back to this, that the grounds which he 
has alleged for the forming of that opinion are not sufficient 
grounds, and that we are to say that they are not sufficient 
grounds, although the Board of Trade, who have had the 
matter before them under the Act of Parliament, have 
come to the conclusion that the grounds are sufficient. Of 
course they must have come to that conclusion before they 
acted on the report and opinion of their own officer. If that 
is so, it seems to me we are really invited to try the validity 
or sufficiency of the grounds on which they have formed 
their opinion. You see from it, though he professed to report 
it, he was not reporting that the works were insufficient ; 
what he was really reporting was that something upon an 
additional railway, upon: a neighbouring railway, was inade- 
quate, that was what he was really reporting, and it 
appears to me that was merely used as a means of com- 
pelling that railway to complete and make adequate that 
which is now incomplete and inadequate. He says this 
is incomplete, and he says further, to use an expression 
which I used in the course of the argument by way of 
answer to a pretence that he expected to be made on the 
other side, it is said there will be no danger to the public 
by reason of something that existed on the other line. 
That is not sufficient, that really will not be that sufficient 
protection to the public which will induce him to say that 
practically all that was required to be done will be done; . 
“* T am aware of it, and I will tell you I have looked at that 
“ and taken that into my consideration when making my 
“ report, and taking that into consideration I still adhere 
“ to my opinion that the works cannot be opened without 
‘ danger to the public.” I do not know where we should 
be landed if we were to: encourage litigation on this, and 
say this is a very clear case of improper conclusion. Of 
course I do not say that I have any right to say this isa 
very clear case of an improper conclusion from the facts 
which the iuspector has drawn, but then the next case 
would be something not so clear, another case something 
not so clear as that. and the result would be that im every 
case in which a report of this class were made to the Board 
of Trade and they acted on it, it would be really bringing 
the whole matter within the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts of law of this country, which, in my opinion, was 
not the intention of the Legislature, and ought not to 
be our desire to-do. [ am of opinion, therefore, that the 
order of the Master of the Rolls was right and that his 
judgment ought to be affirmed. 

Lord Justice Baggallay.—The question for oe decision 
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is whether the Great Western and Midland Companies are 
bound by the order of the Board of ‘I'rade of the 7th July 
1876, by which they were prohibited from opening the 
Clifton Extension Railway between the Clifton Down 
Station and the Sneyd Park Junction for certain periods 
named in that order. Now, in order that the order of the 
Board of Trade may be binding on the companies it must 
have been founded on'a report of one of their inspectors, 
made in pursuance of the 6th section of the Act of the 
5th and 6th of the Queen, and the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Trade to prohibit the opening of a railway only 
arises upon the inspector’s reporting, in the terms of the 
section in question, that by reason of the incompleteness of 
the works or permanent way, or the insufficiency of the 
establishment for working the railway, there would be 
danger to the public in opening it, and the report has also 
to be accompanied with a statement of the grounds on 
which his opinion was founded. I entirely assent to what 
has fallen from the Lord Justice, that where the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Trade has been properly exercised, that is 
to say, when it has been exercised on a report properly 
made under the provisions of the section, this court, or the 
Court of the Chancery Division, or any court, has no juris- 
diction to question it or revise it. ‘The simple question 
appears to me to be whether this report of Colonel Yolland’s 
is a report within the provisions of that Act of Parliament. 
Now, as I have said before, the jurisdiction only arises upon 
a report being made within the provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament. The Act of Parliament does not merely provide for 


a report being made generally, it must be a report of there _ 


being danger in the opinion of the inspector in the opening 
of the railway from one of two causes, incompleteness in 
the works of the permanent way or the insufficiency of the 
establishments for working it, and the reasons are to be 
given and the grounds to be assigned for the opinion upon 
either of those two points, or both of them. I do not think 
it was intended to be a matter of immateriality what the 
reasons were; I think it was intended there should be full 
and sufficient reason assigned, because by a proviso at the 
end of the section the order is not to become binding on 
the company until such time as they have had a copy of 
the report furnished to them; the object of that provision 
being, I should apprehend, that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing in what respects their works are incom- 
plete or their establishment is insufficient. Therefore, I 
apprehend, we must look on the reasons as a substantial 
part of the report. Well, now, Colonel Yolland in making 
his report has said this: he reports that the opening of the 
further portion of the Clifton Extension Railway cannot 
be sanctioned without danger to the public using the same 
by reason of the incompleteness of the works. Now if that 
had been the whole of the report it would have been diffi- 
cult to say he had not in terms complied with the provisions 
of the section. He says, it would be accompanied with 
danger by reason of the incompleteness of the works. 
This is in some sense the reason he has assigned, but 
then those words are introduced by the expression “ for a 
reason,” which he has previously assigned “ I am compelled 
to make this report.”” That drives us back to what is the 
reason he has previously assigned. He has assigned as his 
reason that as there is no station at Sneyd Park Junction, 
and as there is no sufficient station at Seamills, there- 
fore he has come to the conclusion that the opening of the 
line would be unsafe. There again if it had been confined 
to “as there is no station at the Sneyd Park Junction I 
“consider it would be unsafe to open the line,” the 
absence of that station might be a very insufficient reason 
for his reporting the opening of the line would be unsafe, 
but I apprehend it would be a reason with which the 
Board of 'Trade, and the Board of Trade alone, would have 
the jurisdiction to deal. But he has not confined it to 
that, he has shown here there might be a substitution for 
the station at Sneyd Park, namely, a sufficient station at 
Seamills. Now he has previously pointed out in what 
respect the station at Seamills is insufficient, it has only 
got a platform 150 feet long; whereas the platforms on 
the Clifton Extension Railway are 400 feet long. I think 
ttis a fair inference from that, that if he considers that the 

latforms which he found at Seamills Station ought to be 
made 400 feet long instead of only being 150 feet long, 
then the reason ‘for holding that the opening of the 
line would be unsafe to the public would have been re- 
moved if the station at Seamills were so altered, but then 
the certificate is this, that the railway cannot be sanctioned 


without danger to the public using the same, that is danger - 


to the public using the line of the Clifton Extension 
Railway between the Clifton Down Station and the Sneyd 
Park Junction, by virtue of there being a want of sufficient 
accommodation at Seamills because he says if there were 
sufficient accommodation at Seamills that would remove 
the necessity for the station at Sneyd Park Junction. I 


must confess it appears to me that that is a very unsatis- 
factory reason to give, and I think also that if I had 
myself to exercise my discretion on it, I do not think I am 
called on to do so now, I should very much question 
whether this was not an unsatisfactory report, that it would 
be an inconvenience to have this line opened to the public, 
that it would be accompanied with danger; at the same 
time I am bound to say I think we ought to be very 
careful when we have documents of -this kind, which are 
prepared under the directions of an Act of Parliament, 
and on which large public bodies are to be put in motion, 


and in this case have been put in motion, and we ought to 


consider the full and complete discretion as far as regards 
what is contained in this report. I should feel yery loth 
indeed to come to a different conclusion to that which we © 
have arrived at, and therefore for this reason, though with 
very considerable doubt and hesitation, I think we must 
consider the report as one made within the provisions of 
the 6th section of the Act of Parliament, and if it is a 
report so made the jurisdiction of the Board of Trade arises, 
and over that jurisdiction we have no control. v 

Lord Justice Bramwell.——I am of the same opinion. If 
the inspector has reported danger from the incompleteness 
of the works, and has given reasons to the Board of Trade, 
we cannot examine into the matter at all. Now he has 
reported in words that there is danger, not following 
exactly the words of the Act of Parliament, but sub- 
stantially he has reported that there would be danger to 
the public from the opening of the line from the incom- 
pleteness of the works, but it» is said that although he has — 
done so in words he has not really done so, because the 
context shows he does not report that the works are 
incomplete. In my opinion it is enough that he has done 
so in words, that he has found it is a fact, and although 
he may have shown that his conclusion is an erroneous 
one. If indeed he had stated facts only, and had left it for 
the Board of Trade to draw their conclusion whether the 
works were incomplete, and there would be danger, it would 
be different, as, for instance, if he had said I find there is 
no station and no more, or I find there is no station at 
such a point and that there willbe danger to the public 
from the opening of the railway, then the question would 
have arisen whether that was a finding that the works 
were incomplete, but he has not found the facts and left 
others to draw the conclusion, but he has found the con- 
clusion, as matter of fact, and brought himself within the 
Act of Parliament. He gives his reason afterwards, which 
I think a bad one, I am sorry really for the conclusion I 
come to. It is perhaps in one sense a very narrow and 
technical one, because a very slight alteration in the words 
would have made me take a very different view of the case 
to that which I have done, and I am not only sorry for 
that reason, but sorry for the reason given by Lord Justice 
Baggallay, because it is clear to my mind that this is an 
erroneous decision.. Do not let it be supposed for a 
moment that I say a station is not desirable at this 
junction or the other place, or let it be supposed that I 
set up my judgment against Colonel Yolland, he must 
know a very great deal more about it than I do, but I am 
satisfied in point of law that in finding these works were 
incomplete because there was no station there he mis- 
construed the Act of Parliament, and found that which the 
facts did not justify him in finding. 

Lord Justice James.—-The appeal will be dismissed with 
costs: 
Hurst anp Hurst, 

Shorthand writers, 
50, Chancery Lane. 


(Signed) 


: 
ApprnviIx H., No. VII. 


Lerrer from Mr. Farrer to the Sncrerary upon 
the subject of the above Judgment. 


Board of Trade, S.W., 15 January 1877. 
My Dear Sir, 

I wave begged that a copy of the shorthand 
writers’ notes of the judgment in Attorney General v. Great 
Western Railway and Midland Railway may be sent to 
you, and I think the Commissioners ought to take notice ~ 
of it. ; : 

I can, at any rate after this decision, have no doubt that 
if an inspecting officer reports that a new line is unsafe 
from incompleteness of works owing to there being insuffi- 
cient station accommodation upon it, and adds that the 
station accommodation upon an old line into which it runs 
might be made; but is not, sufficient to remove the danger, 
the Board of Trade have legal power to postpone the opening 
of the new line until sufficient station accommodation is 
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provided, either upon the new or the old line. This, as it 
seems to me, would amply meet such cases as. that of 
Huddersfield and Carlisle. : e 

I have written this letter so that you may, if opportunity 
offers, read it to the Commission, or add it as part of my 
evidence. ©The decisions given since I wrote the memo- 
randum you referred to really make that memorandum * of 
small importance one way or the other. 

; Yours very truly, 
R. Anderson, Esq., f T. H. Farrer, 
Secretary, Railway Accidents Commission. 


[Note.—The effect of these judgments appears to be as 
follows: ' ; 

1. When the Board of Trade, in the lawful exercise of 
the jurisdiction created by the 5 & 6 Vict. c. 55. s. 6., post- 
pone the opening of a new line, their decision is final, and 
the High Court of Justice is not competent to review it. 

2. The jurisdiction of the Board arises upon their ob- 
taining from one of their inspecting officers a report which 
satisfies the provisions of the statute, i.e., which states that 
in the opinion of the officer the opening of the line would 
be attended with danger to the public “by reason of the 
* incompleteness of the works,” &c., or “the insufficiency 
«« of the establishment,” &c., and gives “the grounds of 
such opinion.” 


* See Appendix M. 
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3. The courts will not investigate the practical sufficiency 
of the grounds stated, nor inquire into the bona fides of the 
report, provided it ostensibly complies with the statute. 


4. But the courts will consider the Jegal validity of the 
grounds assigned by the inspecting officer, the test of 
which is whether they ostensibly relate to the particular 
line under inspection. 


This is clearly implied in the judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls, confirming the view taken by the law officers 
(in No. III. ante) ; and the judgments of the Lords Justices 
James and Bramwell are consistent with the same view. 
Lord Justice Baggallay, on the other hand, seems to hold 
that if the officer had reported merely that the opening of 
the line “could not be sanctioned without danger to the 
“ public using the same by reason of the incompleteness 
** of the works,” this would have satisfied the statute. 
But this would render the words of the section “together 
* with the grounds of such opinion” mere surplusage, 
whereas, as his lordship himself notices, the Legislature 
intended the grounds stated to be a material part of the 
report. 


5. Semble.—If£ Colonel Yolland had referred to the con- 
dition of Seamills Station as the “ grounds ”’ of his opinion, 
without alluding to the alternative requirement of a station 
at Sneyd Junction on the new line, his report would have 
been invalid.—R.A. | 
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The BoarD oF TRADE and the RAILWAY COMPANIES’ ASSOCIATION. 


Board of Trade, Railway Department, London, S.W., 

‘ 4th December 1876. 
I am directed by the Board of Trade to transmit to 
you for the information of the Royal Commissioners on 
Railway Accidents, a copy of Mr. Farrer’s letter of the 
25th July last, addressed to Mr. Leeman, the chairman of 
the Railway Companies’ Association, together with copies 
of certain resolutions passed at meetings of that Association 
held on the 24th July and 8th August last. 

Iam to add that Mr. Farrer will be prepared to attend 
at any time to give any further information which the 
Commissioners may desire on the subject. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) Henry G. Caucrart. 


Sir, 


R. Anderson, Esq., : 
Royal Commission on Railway Accidents. 


Board of Trade, Railway Department, London, S.W., 
25th July 1876. 
Wiru reference to the interviews between Mr. George 
Leeman and Sir Charles Adderley on the subject of con- 
sultation on the part of the Board of Trade with repre- 
sentatives of the railway companies in the case of special 
questions of difficulty or doubt which sometimes arise in 
connexion with the requirements of the railway inspecting 
officers of the Board of Trade on the opening of new lines 
or branch railways, it is suggested that Mr. Leeman should 
consider with the association which he represents whether, 
when any such question of doubt or difficulty may arise, 
the Board of Trade might not ask Mr. Leeman, as the 
chairman of the association, to name two or more persons 
whom he may judge well suited” to assist the Board of 
Trade, and of high authority upon the special subject which 
forms the doubt or difficulty. That these persons so 
nominated should meet such of their officers as the Board 
of Trade may appoint for the purpose, and discuss the 
point in question. 
It is probable that the persons so named by the associa- 


Sir, 


t 


tion would be in each case a director of eminence, and 
according to the merits of the case an engineer, traffic 
manager, or working superintendent, &c., and that the 
Board of Trade would appoint one of their secretaries or 
assistant secretaries and two or more of their inspecting 
officers. 

It seems advisable that the results of any such discussion 
should be submitted to the president to assist him in 
coming to a decision upon the point involved, and that the 
whole case when settled should be recorded at the Board 
of Trade and at the offices of the association. 

It is thought that such a course would tend to produce 
satisfaction and agreement by. bringing into comparison the 
highest opinions of experts and officials, and thus build up 
certain recognised principles on disputed points, and so 
guarantee greater uniformity of practice. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. H. Farrer. 
George Leeman, Esq., M.P., 
&e. &e. &e, : 


Tue RatLwAy Companies’ ASSOCIATION. 


Ara meeting of the association held on the 24th July 
1876, the following resolution was passed :—— 

Read—Draft letter to the chairman of the association 
from the President of the Board of Trade on the subject of 
occasional consultations between the Board of Trade and 
the representatives of railway companies. | 

Resolved—That the chairman and the Honourable Mr. ' 
Bruce communicate with Sir Charles Adderley the satis- 
faction of the association with the proposed letter, and that 
when the same is sent it will be entered on the minutes of 
the association. 

At a meeting held on the 8th August 1876, the letter 
from the Board of ‘Trade dated the 25th July 1876 was 
read, and ordered to be entered on the minutes of the 


association in pursuance of the resolution passed on the 
24th July. ; 
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Crecunars issued by the Boarp 


or TRADE relative to the Workina oF RatbLways im the 
matter of Puspuic SAaFEry. 


Board of Trade, London, S.W., 
18th November 1874. 

Tui Board of Trade requests that the serious at- 
tention of the company of which you are chairman may be 
given to the enclosed copy of a report of the Court of In- 
quiry into the circumstances attending the recent fatal 
collision near Norwich on the Great Eastern Railway. _ 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that precautions against 
collisions, so important in all cases, are especially essential 
on single lines, to prevent the risk of trains meeting one 
another whilst travelling in opposite directions, and that 
the directors of railway companies working such lines, will 
be under the greatest responsibility if they do not adopt 
the best methods for this purpose which science can devise 
and experience proves to be effectual. : 

The Board of Trade concur in the opinion expressed in 
the Report, that a combination of the train staff with the 
block telegraph system is, as far as experience has yet been 
obtained, the safest mode of working single lines on which 
the traffic cannot be conducted by one engine or train only 
at one time. 

The Board of Trade will not, therefore, sanction the open- 
ing for public traffic of single lines which may hereafter be 
constructed, except upon the express condition, either that 
they shall be worked upon the combined system referred to 
in the preceding paragraph, or that only one engine or 
train shall be allowed to be upon the line at any one time. 

The printed requirements of the Board of Trade, which 
are furnished to railway companies previously to the open- 
ing of new lines, have accordingly been revised in regard to 
the working of single lines, and I transmit you a copy 
herewith. 

With regard to single lines which are now open and are 
not worked in accordance with the above recommendations, 
the Board of Trade earnestly hope that your directors will 
see fit to adopt one of the modes of working referred to, 
viz., one engine or train only on the line, or the combina- 
tion of the train staff with the absolute block system. 

From the enclosed Report it would appear that this colli- 
sion would not have occurred had the express train been 

_ punctual, and further, that the express train was habitually 
behind its time. The Board of Trade wish to call the 
special attention of the directors to these facts, and to re- 
mind them that it is one of the many duties of the re- 
sponsible office which they hold, to see that strict punctuality 
1s maintained on all occasions. 

In the opinion of the Board of Trade nothing can justify 
directors in continuing to advertise trains at a rate of 
travelling which cannot be punctually observed. Excep- 
tional irregularity arising from special causes may be 
unavoidable, but where experience has shown that a train 
has repeatedly failed to keep its advertised time, the time 
should bé altered so as to make the promise agree with the 
probable performance. 

A still more important lesson to be learnt from the Re- 
port is, that whatever method of working be adopted, it 
cannot be expected to prove effectual unless the directors 
take every possible precaution to see that discipline is 
rigorously and constantly maintained, and that the regula< 
tions which they make for the guidance of their servants 
are not only carefully framed, but are also under active and 
ae supervision, strictly and continuously carried into 
effect. 


Sir, 


T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Chairman of the C. B. AppERLEY. 


Railway Company. 


Requirements of the Boarp or Traps in respect of 
New Linus, referred to in the above Circular 
of 18th November 1874. 


A. 


Documents to be sent to the Rarnway DeparTmMeEnrt, 
Boarp or Traps, previously to the second notice of 
the intention to open a railway being given. 


I. A copy of the parliamentary plan and section, with 
any deviations which may have been made during con- 
struction, marked thereon in red; and with the corrections 


in the distances, levels, inclinations, sections of ground, 
and radii of curves, rendered necessary by such deviations, 
also marked in red; as well as the positions of the several 
stations, and the lengths of the platforms; and the widths 
of cuttings and embankments on each side of the railway. 

II. A table of gradients and . 
level portions, with the posi- 
tions of the stations distinctly 
shown. 

III. A table of curves and 
straight portions. 

IV. A table of cuttings and 
embankments. 

V. A table of the bridges for 
roads crossed by the railway. 


According to the forms 
forwarded herewith, ob- 
serving that the situations 
‘of works, &c. should be 


point; and that it will be 
VI. A table of the bridges (convenient if the station 
and viaducts over watercourses | nearest to the metropolis, 
and valleys. '| for a main line, or the 
VII. A table of all level | junction with the main line 
crossings, public, occupation, | for a branch railway, be 
private, bridle, or foot-way. adopted as such point of 
VIII. A table of tunnels. reference. 
IX. A table of aqueducts 
and of culverts 3 feet or more 
in diameter. 
X. A statement affording detailed information under the 
following heads :— 
Ist. Permanent Way. — Whether the line be double 


throughout, or partly double and. partly single, or - 


‘single throughout with sidings; the distances from 
the fixed point adopted in the tables, at which the 
single portions commence and terminate—or, for a 
single line, at which the sidings commence and termi- 
nate; whether the land has been purchased for an 
additional line of rails, or whether any other arrange- 
ments have been made with a view to adding an 
additional line at a future period; the width of the 
line at formation level; the gauge; the width between 
the lines where double; the description of rails em- 
ployed, with a diagram section, their length, and weight 
per yard; the description and weight of the chairs, 
where these are employed; the mode of fixing the 
chairs and securing the rails; the fastenings adopted 
for the joints of the rails; the description of sleepers, 
with their smallest and average scantling and length; 
their distances from centre to centre if transverse, and 
if longitudinal the details of any-ties by which they 
are connected ; the nature of the ballast, and its depth 
below the under surface of the sleepers ; the description 
of points adopted; the number and positions’ of all 
facing points connected with the :nain line; and the 
names of the stations or other places at which engine- 
- turntables are provided. ; 
2nd. Fences.—Description of fencing adopted on each 
portion of the line, especially the height of the rails, 


and distance between posts, if post and rail; the 


height, number of wires, distance between supports, 
and means of straining, in the case of wire fencing. 

3rd. Drainage. — General description of the drainage 
employed, and if on any part of the line it has been 
attended with peculiar difficulty, a detailed description 
should be given. 

4th. Stations.—Their names, and their distances, at the, 
commencement and termination, respectively, from the 
fixed point; the gradients on which they are situated 
and approached ; and the positions of and distances 
between the home and the distant-signals. ' 

5th. Width of Line-—The minimum space allowed from 
a height of 2 feet 6 inches above the rails, between the 
sides of the widest carriages in use upon the railway 
and any fixed works, such as pillars and walls at 
stations, abutments, piers, supports, arches, girders, 
telegraph posts, sheds, &¢., along the line. The 
minimum section of each tunnel should be appended 
showing within it a section of the widest carriage to 
be used on the line. 

6th. Bridges and Viaducts.—Drawings in detail of all 
bridges and viaducis, either over or under the railway, 
accompanied by sufficient information to allow of the 
probable strength of each being ascertained by calcu- 
lation ; and by sections showing the distances between 
the girders and the sides of the widest carriages to be 


described in each by re- 
ference to the same fixed | 
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used on the line, when the girders are more than 2 
feet 6 inches above the level of the rails. : 

‘7th. Diagrams of all junction and station arrangements. 

XI. Carriages to be used for the conveyance of parliamen- 
tary or cheap train passengers under the Act 7 & 8 Vict. 
e. 85.—The following minimum dimensions should be 
observed in the construction of these carriages ; —'They 
should contain 20 cubic feet of space per passenger; the 
area of the glass windows should afford 60 superficial 
inches per passenger; the seats should be provided with 
backs, should be 15 inches broad, and should afford 18 
inches in width per passenger; they should be provided 
with proper means of ventilation, and with two lamps at 
least to each carriage. Drawings of these carriages con- 
sisting of the three following figures, to a scale of not less 
than four feet to an inch, viz. :— 

1. An outside elevation, showing the positions of the 
windows, ventilators, and lamps. 

2. A transverse section. 
_ 3. An inside plan, showing the arrangements of the 
several seats, with references by letters, specifying the 
width and length of each seat, and the number of pas- 
sengers to be accommodated on each; also a memorandum 
of the size of the windows and ventilators, stating whether 
they are fixed or constructed to open and close, and the 
positions of the lamps for lighting the carriages at night. 


B. 
MemorANDUM OF ImMpoRTANT REQUIREMENTS. 


1. The requisite apparatus to be provided at the period 
of inspection for ensuring an adequate interval of space 
between following trains. 

2. Home-signals and distant-signals for each direction 
to be supplied at stations and junctions ; with extra signals 
for such sidings as are used either for the arrival or for 
the departure of trains. 

3. The leyers and handles of points and signals to be 
brought close together, into the position most convenient 
for the person working them, and to be interlocked, The 
points to be provided with double connecting rods. The 
levers of the points to be sufficiently long to enable the 
pointsmen to work them without risk or inconvenience, 
and not to be’placed on the ground between the lines of 
rails. All signals which are worked by a wire should be 


so weighted as to fly to “danger” on the fracture of the © 


wire. 

4, Facing points to be avoided as far as possible. 

5. It being necessary that a uniform system of signals 
should be adopted on all railways, the semaphore arms 
should at stations and junctions when there is more than 
one on one side of a post, be made in future to apply,— 
the first or upper arm to the line on the left,—the second 
arm to the line next in order from the left, and soon. In 
the case of sidings, a low and short arm, distinct from the 
arm or arms for the passenger lines, may be employed. 
Clocks should be placed in conspicuous positions for the 
use of the signalmen. : 

6. The signal-handles and the levers of the points should 
be brought together under cover upon a properly con- 
structed. stage, with glass sides inclosing the apparatus. 
They should be so arranged that while the signals are at 
danger the points shall be free to move; that a signal- 


man shall be unable to lower a signal for the approach of a, 


train until after he has set the points in the proper direction 
for it to pass; that it shall not be possible for him to 
exhibit at the same moment any two signals that can lead 
to a collision between two trains; and that after having 
lowered his signals to allow a train to pass he shall not be 
able to move his points so ag to cause an accident or to 
admit of a collision between any two trains. The facing 
points should be provided with apparatus which will ensure 
the points being in their proper positions before the signals 
are lowered, and which will prevent the signalman from 
shifting the points whilst a train is passing them. Every 
signalman should be able to see the arms and the lamps 
of his home, as well as his distant-signals, and the work- 
ing of his points. The fixed lights in the signal-cabins 
should be screened, off, so as not to be mistakeable during 
fogs, for the signals exhibited to control the running of 
. trains. 
7. The junctions between passenger lines and any sidings 
should be protected by a home-signal and a distant-signal 
in each direction. ‘The sidings should be so arranged that 
the shunting carried on at them shall present the least 
possible obstruction to the passenger lines; and there 
should be a blind siding or dead-end,—with the points 
closed against the passenger lines and interlocked with the 
‘signals. Bee Trsty ; 
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8. When a junction is situated near to a passenger 
station or is connected with goods or mineral sidings, the 
platforms and sidings should be so arranged as to prevent, 
as far as possible, any necessity for shunting over the 
junction. 

9. When two single lines meet, the junction should in 
ordinary cases be formed as a double-line junction. 

10. The lines of railway leading to the passenger platforms 
to be so arranged that the engines shall always be in front 
of the passenger trains as they arrive at and depart from a 
station ; and that each line shall have its own platform. 

11. Platforms to be continuous and not less than six 
feet wide for stations of small traffic, nor less than 12 feet 
wide for important stations ; and the descent at the ends 
of the platforms to be by ramps, and not by steps. Pillars 
or columns for the support of roofs or other fixed works 
not to be nearer to the edge of the platforms than 6 feet. It 
is considered desirable that the height of the platforms 
above the rails should ‘be 2 feet 6 inches, the minimum 
height to be 1 foot 9 inches. 

ipe When stations occur on or near a viaduct or a bridge 
under the railway, a parapet or: fence on each side should 
be provided, sufficient to prevent passengers falling from 
the viaduct or bridge in the dark. All viaducts under the 
railway should be provided with handrails and with project- 
ing platforms for the protection and escape of the platelayers. 
Viaducts of timber and iron should be provided with man- 
holes and other facilities for inspection. 

13, The steps of staircases approaching stations, and of 
foot bridges over the lines, and of foot-subways, to be not 
less than 11 inches in the tread, or more than 7 inches in 
the rise, and all such staircases to be provided with efficient 
handrails. 

14. Clocks to be provided at all stations in positions 


‘where they are visible from the line. 


15. Turntables for engines, of sufficient diameter to 
enable the longest engines and tenders in use on the line 
to be turned without being uncoupled, to be erected at 
terminal stations, and at junctions and other places at 
which the engines require to be turned. Care should be 
taken to keep all turntables at safe distances from adjacent 
lines of rails, so that’ engines, waggons, or carriages when 
being turned may not foul other lines, or endanger the 
traffic upon them. 

16, No station to be constructed on a steeper gradient 
than 1 in 260, except where it is unavoidable. When the 
gradient at a station is necessarily steeper and the line is 
double, and when danger is to be apprehended from vehicles 
running back, a catch-siding, with points weighted for the 
siding, should be provided further down the incline than 
the passenger platform and goods yard, to intercept run- 
away vehicles. When the lme is single, a second line 
should be laid down, a second platform constructed, and a 
catch-siding similarly provided. \ 

17. In a cast-iron bridge the breaking weight of the 
girders should be not less than three times the permanent 
load due to the weight of the super-structure, added to six 
times the greatest moving load that can be brought upon 
it.: 

18. In a wrought-iron bridge the greatest load which 
can be brought upon it, added to the weight of the super- 
structure, should nut produce a greater strain* on any 
part of the material than five tons per square inch. 

The heaviest engines in use on railways afford a measure 


- of the greatest moving loads to which a bridge can be sub- 


jected. These rules apply equally to the main and the 
transverse girders. The latter should be calculated for the 
heaviest weights carried by the driving wheels of locomo- 
tive engines. ' 

19. The upper surfaces of the wooden platforms of bridges 
and viaducts should be protected from fire. 

20. The joints of the rails should be secured by means of 
fish-plates, or by some other equally secure fastening. The 
weight of the cast-iron chairs on branch lines, or lines on 
which the traffic will be small and light, and where it will 
be worked by engines of ordinary construction, should be 
not less than 26 Ibs. each; but on main lines, and where 
heavy traffic may be worked at high speeds, the chairs 
should weigh not less than from 28 lbs. to 30 Ibs. 

21. When chairs are used to support the rails they should 
be secured to the sleepers, at least partially, by iron spikes 
or bolts. With flat bottomed rails, when there are no 
chairs, or with bridge rails, fang or other through-bolts 
should be used, at least at the joints and.in some inter- 
mediate places. 


* The above maximum strain for wrought-iron bridges was adopted 
after due investigation by, and on the authority of, a Royal Commis- 
sion’ Until similar investigations have been made in regard to stecl, 
and its various qualities, by an equally competent tribunal, it is impos- 
sible to adopt rules for the strains which should be permitted in the 
employment of that material. R 
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22. No standing work (other than a passenger platform) 
should be nearer to the side of the widest carriage in use on 
the line than 2 feet 4 inches, at any point between the level 
of 2 feet 6 inches above the rails and the level of the upper 
parts of the highest carriage doors. This applies to all 
arches, abutments, piers, supports, girders, tunnels, bridges, 
roofs, walls, posts, tanks, signals, fences, and other works, 
and to all projections at the side of a railway constructed 

any gauge. 
i 33) ‘The Faitetvals between adjacent lines of rails, or be- 
tween lines of rails and sidings, should not be less than 6 


feet. 4 : 

24. At all level crossings of turnpike and public roads 
the gates should be so constructed as to close across the 
railway, as well as across the road, at each side of the 
erossing. They should not be capable of being opened at 
the same time for the road and the railway. A lodge or 
station house should be provided, as is required by Act of 
Parliament. When a level crossing occurs at a station, 
there should be a box, if there is not a lodge, at the gates, 
for the use of the gatekeeper. Wooden gates are con- 
sidered preferable to iron gates for closing across the 
railway. 

25. The fixed signals attached to the gates at the level 
crossings should be placed in convenient positions for being 
seen along the railway, as well as along the road. When a 
level crossing is so situated that an approaching train 
cannot be seen from a sufficient distance, distant-signals 
(which may both be worked by one lever) should be 
supplied. q 

26, Mile-posts, and quarter and half-mile posts and 
gradient-boards should be provided along the line. — 

27. Tunnels should in all cases be constructed with re- 
cesses for the escape of the platelayers. 


ee 


C. 
Modes of working Single Lines. 

In the case of a line being single, a certificate under the 
seal, and signed by the chairman and secretary of the com- 
pany, should be sent to the Board of Trade, through the 
inspecting officer, to the effect that one of the two following 
modes of working single lines will be adopted, namely :— 

I. That only one engine in steam, or two or more engines 

coupled together, shall be allowed to be upon the 
single line at one and the same time. 

IJ. That the line shall be worked by train-staff, in the 
mode described in the following amended regula- 
tions, combined with the absolute block-telegraph 
system :— j 


Ruuzs for WorkineG the SincLE Line between A., B., 
C., &e. 3 
]. Either a train-staff or a train-ticket is to be carried 
with each engine or train to and fro, and for this purpose— 
Colour of Staff Form of Staff 
and Ticket. and Ticket. 
[One, two, or more] train-staffs and sets of train-tickets 
will be employed, viz. :— 


One between A. and B, = ed. Square. 
One between B. and C. - Blue. Round. 
&e. &e. &e. ' &e. 


2. No engine or train is to be permitted to leave or pass 
either of the staff-stations, A., B., or C., &c., unless the 
staff for the portion of line over which it is to travel is then 
at the station; and no engineman is on any account to 
leave or pass a staff-station without seeing such train-staff. 

3. If no second engine or train is intended to follow, the 
staff is to be given to the engineman or guard. 

4, If other engines or trains are intended to follow 
before the staff can be returned, a train-ticket, stating 
“ staff following,” is to be given to the engineman of 


‘the leading engine, or the engineman or guard of the 


leading train, and so on with any other except the last, 
the staff itself being sent with the last. After the staff has 
been sent away, no other engine or train is to leave the 
staff-station under any circumstances whatever until its 
return. 

5. The train-tickets are to be kept in a box fastened by 
an inside spring, and the key to open the box is the train- 
staff, so that a ticket cannot be obtained without the train- 


staff. The train-staff is to lock the box on being taken out — 


of it. 

6. The tvrain-staffs, the train-tickets, and the ticket- 
boxes, are to be painted or printed in different colours, red 
for the line between A. and B.; blue for that between B. 
and C.; &c., the inside springs and the keys on the staffs 
being so arranged that the red staff cannot open the blue 


box, nor the blue staff the red box, and so forth. This is 


‘to prevent mistakes. 


7. The ticket-boxes are to be fixed by brackets in the 
booking-offices at the staff-stations, the brackets being 
turned up at the ends to receive the train-staffs when they 
are at the stations. : 

8. The clerk in charge, the inspector, or the person in 
charge for the time at a staff-station, is the sole person 
authorised to receive, exhibit, or deliver the staff or ticket. 

9. 'The usual special train tail-signal, “ engine follow- 
ing,” is to be used when a ticket is given, for the guidance 
of the platelayers and gatekeepers upon the line. 

10. When a ballast train has to work on the line, the 
staff is to be given to the engineman or guard in charge of 
it. This will close the line whilst the ballast train is at 
work. The ballast train must proceed afterwards to one 
of the staff-stations to open the line before the ordinary 
traffic can be resumed. ‘ 

11. In the event of an engine or train breaking down 
between two staff-stations, the fireman is to take the train- 
staff to the staff-station in the direction whence assistance 
may be expected, that the staff may be at that station on 
the arrival of an engine. Should the engine or train 
that fails be in possession of a train-ticket instead of the 
staff, assistance can only come fromthe station at which 
the train-staff has been left. -The fireman will accompany 
any assisting engine to the place where he left his own 
engine. 

N.B.—The train-staff may either be fixed in a socket on 

the engine or tender, or carried over the shoulder by 
means of a cross-belt. 


D. 


PRECAUTIONS RECOMMENDED IN THE WORKING OF 
RatLways. 


1, There should be a break vehicle with a guard in it at 
the tail of every train ; this vehicle should be provided with 
a raised roof and extended sides, glazed to the front and 
back ; and it should be the duty of the guard to keep a 
constant look-out from it along his train. 

2. There should be means of intercommunication between 
a guard at the tail of every passenger train and the engine 
driver, and between the passengers and the servants of the 


company. 


3. There should be at least one break vehicle to every 
three or four carriages in a passenger train, a proportion 
which may be economically provided by the use of con- 
tinuous breaks. On steep inclines, and with trains which 
travel at high speed, a larger proportion of break power is 
required. 

4. The tires of all wheels should be so secured to the 
rims of the wheels as to prevent them from flying’ open 
when they are fractured. 

5. The engines employed with passenger trains should 
be of a steady description, with not less than six wheels, 
with a long wheel-base, with the centre of gravity in front 
of the driving wheels, and with the motions balanced. 
They should not be run tender first. 

6. Records should be carefully kept of the work per- 
formed by the wearing parts of therolling stock, to afford 
practical information in regard to them, and to prevent 
them from being retained in use longer than is desirable, 

7. When a line is worked by telegraph, the telegraph- 
huts should be commodious, and should be supplied with 
clocks, with record-books, with a separate needle for signal- 
ling the trains on each line of rails, and with an extra needle 
for other necessary communications between the signalmen. 
The telegraph instruments and signal handles should face 
the directions in which they work. 

8. When drovers or other persons are permitted to travel 
with goods or cattle trains, suitable vehicles should be pro- 
vided for their accommodation near the front of such 
trains. 

9, Luggage should not be carried on the roofs of railway 
carriages. 

10. The names of the stations should be marked on the 
lamp, besides being shown on other conspicuous places. 

Board of Trade, ; 

(Railway Department,) 
November 1874. 


—— 


PREVENTION oF ACCIDENTS. 
Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, 
Sir, 16th July 1874. 
Ar this period of the year, when a great increase of 
traffic is to be expected, and a large number of excursion 
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trains will be added to the regular passenger trains, I feel 
it my duty, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, to 
impress upon the railway companies the great importance 
of making all possible provision for the prevention of 
accidents, 5 ‘ 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint a 
Royal Commission, which is now engaged in the considera- 
tion of the steps which should be taken with a view to 
this important object, but in the meanwhile, and pending 
the report of the Commission, Her Majesty’s Government 
feel that they cannot too seriously urge upon the railway 
companies the necessity of availing themselves of all the 
means in their power to provide for the safety of their 
passengers, and so to discharge themselves of the respon- 
sibility which Parliament laid upon them in entrusting 
+hem with the conduct of this important national service. 

I abstain from offering ‘any suggestions on points of 
detail because Her Majesty’s Government do not think 
that they should take upon themselves a responsibility 
which rests upon the companies; but they are strongly of 
opinion that every exertion should be used to enforce 
punctuality, and that the companies cannot be justified in 
advertising traffic beyond what the accommodation and 
staff which they can provide are sufficient to meet. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government are so fully convinced of the 
public spirit which animates the important bodies whom 
they are addressing that they feel it unnecessary to do 
more than to remind them of the extreme interest with 
which the subject must, especially at the present time, be 
regarded. 

Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

The Chairman of the C. B. AppERLEY. 
Railway Company. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 1872. 


Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, 
18th November 1873. 
I am directed by Mr. Fortescue to send you the 
accompanying letter and report, and I am to request that 
you will be good enough to lay them forthwith before the 


SIR, 


Chairman of your Company. 


Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Secretary of W. R. Matcoum. 


123 Railway Companies. 


Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, 

18th November 1873. 
Her Masesty’s Government desire to call the 
earnest attention of the railway companies to the enclosed 
Report made to the Board of Trade upon the accidents 
which occurred on the railways of the United Kingdom in 
the year 1872, exhibiting as it does a state of things which, 
it is believed, has been not only continued, but aggravated 
during the present year. 

It appears from the Report that a large proportion of 
these casualties are due to causes which are within the 
control of the railway companies. If it may be contended 
that the traffice on many lines has very greatly increased, 
and with it the risks of railway travelling, it is no less true 
that it is within the power of the companies to take care 
that the permanent way, the rolling stock, and the station 
and siding accommodation are kept up to the requirements 
of the traffic; that the -officers and servants are sufficient 
in number and quality for the work to be done, and that 
proper regulations for their guidance are not only made but 
enforced; that pains are taken to test every reasonable in- 
vention and expedient devised for the purpose of preventing 
danger; and that such of those expedients as experience 
proves to be effective are adopted without undue delay. 

In the face of the facts collected and analysed by Captain 
Tyler, and of the numerous accidents of the present year 
(many of them the subject of Board of Trade inquiries), it 
is difficult to suppose that such is the case. 

There can indeed be no doubt that methods of working 
and mechanical contrivances, the value of which has been 
thoroughly ascertained, have been too slowly introduced ; 
and there is great reason to believe that sufficient provision 
has not been made for the safe working of the increased 
traffic by the enlargement or re-arrangement of stations 
and sidings and the laying down of additional lines of rail. 

‘But whatever may be thought of these or other causes 
as contributing to the result, the present insecurity of 
railway travellmg imposes upon the railway companies the 
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Sir, 
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grave responsibility of finding appropriate remedies for so 
great an evil. 

In thése observations I do not attempt to distinguish 
between the various companies, to all of which they do not 
in an equal degree apply. 

Another subject which urgently requires attention is the 
frequent unpunctuality of passenger trains. 

The inconvenience, vexation, and loss caused to pas- 
sengers by this breach of the conditions upon which the 
companies profess to carry them, constitute in themselves 
a serious subject of complaint. But the evil arising from 
unpunctuality does not end here. The service of the line 
is disarranged ; the chances of accident are multiplied ; 
and trains are forced, in order to make up for lost time, to 
travel at excessive speed through complicated stations, or 
under other circumstances where such travelling may be 
equally dangerous. 

The returns made by the companies. to the Board of 
Trade, under a recent Act, of the accidents which happen 
to railway servants, show a lamentable number of casualties, 
often fatal, in proportion to the numbers employed. 

It is no doubt true that many of these accidents are due 
to the negligence and rashness of the men themselves and 
to the hazardous nature of their duties. But, at the same 
time, it is to be feared that the danger of their work is not 
unfrequently increased by the want of proper accommoda- 
tion and appliances, or of suitable means of precaution or 
protection; while sufficient pains do not appear to be 
taken to enforce upon them the observance of the regula- 
tions made for their safety. 

The companies will feel the necessity of seriously con- 
sidering the means of preventing so great a loss of life. 

Her Majesty’s Government are fully sensible of the diffi- 
culties incidental to railway working in a country where 
the traffic is so great and so various, as well as of the efforts 
which have been made by the railway companies, in many 
respects with remarkable success, for the accommodation 
of the public; but safety for life and limb, which ought to 
be a paramount object, has, nevertheless, not been suffi- 
ciently secured, and great and increasing dissatisfaction is 
the result. 

Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, reserving their 
own liberty to consider at any time the expediency of legis- 
lation upon any part of this important subject, have deemed 
it their duty to call the attention of the railway companies 
to the whole question, in the hope that they, in whose 
hands the means of improvement mainly rest, will them- 
selves make every effort to meet the reasonable demands of 
the public and of Parliament. 

I request that you will bring this letter and the accom- 
panying report before your Board. 

T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

To the Chairman of the C, P. Forruscus. 

Railway Company. 


General Report by Captain Tyler for 1872. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 


COMMUNICATION IN TRAINS. 


Board of Trade (Railway Department), 

Whitehall, 8. W., 2nd September 1868. 
I am directed by the Board of 'Trade to call the 
attention of your directors to the 22nd section of the 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, by which it is enacted 
that such efficient means of communication between pas- 
sengers and the servants of the company in charge of trains 
as the Board of Trade may approve, shall! be provided and 
maintained in all passenger trains which travel more than 
20 miles without stopping, The operation of this section 
will commence on the Ist April next. 

The Board of Trade are not authorised by the Act to 
select and recommend to the railway companies any par- 
ticular system. ‘The railway companies are in a position 
(which the Board of Trade are not), to test the practical 
value of the various methods which have been suggested, 
and it is for them to determine upon that which they think 
should be submitted for approval. 

I am, however, to point out that it will be necessary, 
when a train is composed of the rolling stock of different 
companies, that the means of communication adopted by 
each of those corapanies should be sufficiently uniform to 
work effectively together, and it may probably prove con- 
venient in many respects if one system can be agreed upon 
for general use. 

Lam therefore to furnish you with a list (enclosed here- 
with) of the railway companies to whom a copy of this 
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letter has been addressed, in order to enable your company 
to communicate with them, and I am to request that you 
will inform the Board of Trade of any action that may be 


ined 3 CP = 3 
ia of the 52nd section of the Act referred to in this 


letter is given below. 


_Jam, Sir, : 
The Secretary of  _ Your most obedient servant, 
26 Railway Companies. a 


e 


“ RecuLATION oF Rainways Act, 1868,” SmcTion 22. 


» « After the first day of April one thousand eight hundred 

“ and sixty-nine every company shall provide, and main- 
« tain in good working order, in every tram worked by it 
« which carries passengers, and travels more than 20 miles 
« without stopping, such efficient means of communication 
« between the passengers and the servants of the company 
“in charge of the train as the Board of Trade may 
“ approve. If any company makes default in complying 
« with this section it shall be liable toa penalty not ex- 
“ ceeding ten pounds for each case of default. Any 
passenger who makes use of the said means of commu- 
“ nication without reasonable and sufficient cause shall be 
“ Jiable for each offence toa penalty not exceeding five 
* pounds.’’ 


List of Rarzway Companiss referred to in Circular R. 
1919 of 1868, relative to communication between 
passengers and the servants of the Company in charge 


of trains. 
ENGLAND. 
Bristol and Exeter. London, Chatham, and 
Great Eastern. Dover. 
Great Northern. Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Great Western. Lincolnshire. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Midland. 
London and North-western. | North-eastern. _ 
London and South-western. | North Staffordshire. 
London, Brighton, and | South Devon. 
South Coast. South-eastern. 
ScoTLAND. 
Caledonian. 
Glasgow and South-western. 
North British. 
IRELAND. 
Belfast and Northern | Ulster. 
Counties. Great Southern and’ West- 
Dublin and Belfast Junc- ern. 
tion. Trish North-western. 


Dublin and Drogheda. 


COMMUNICATION IN TRAINS. 


Board of Trade (Railway Department), 

Whitehall, 30th July 1864. 
I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade to request you to state to the 
directors of the Railway Company that my 
Lords have had under their consideration the complaints 
frequently urged on their attention, of the danger existing 
or apprehended from the want of means of communication 
between the different portions of a railway train whilst in 
motion. Several instances have occurred of carriages 
having taken fire, or having been thrown off the rails, the 
passengers in which had no means of making their perilous 
situation known to the servants of the company in charge 
of the train. Recent occurrences also of a criminal nature 
in passenger railway trains have excited among the public 
a very general feeling of alarm. Under these circumstances 
my Lords are desirous of calling the attention of railway 
companies to this subject, with a view to the consideration 
by them of the question, how far by means of increased 
facilities for cornmunication between different portions of a 
railway train whilst in motion, or other improved. regu- 
lations, it may be practicable to obviate the evils complained 
of and to allay the sense of insecurity at present prevailing 
among railway passengers. 


SIR, 


My Lords are very sensible that without the cordial co- . 


operation of the railway companies any attempt to introduce 
improvements in the system of railway management would 
be attended with doubtful success. 

Several expedients have been suggested as calculated in 
some degree to further the desired object. . 

One expedient for guarding against offences in railway 
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a ‘ “ 
carriages which has been proposed, is that of placing 
windowe between the compartments of each carriage. As 
these windows might be provided with curtains the privacy 
of the carriages need not ordinarily be interfered with. 

As an expedient for providing means of communication 
between, the guard and the passengers, it has. been | 
suggested that every vehicle forming part of a passenger 
train should be furnished with footboards and. handrails 
which would admit of the guard (or ‘in case of emergency, 
other persons) passing along the train. we ; 

It appears to my Lords deserving of consideration 
whether this expedient, guarded of course by carefully 
framed regulations to prevent abuse, might not be generally 
adopted with very beneficial effects, 

‘The use of a cord running along the train, by means of 
which the guard can attract the attention of the engine- 
driver, has now existed on some lines so long as to prove 
that there is no difficulty in its application. “f 

Tam to request. that my Lords may be favoured with 
the opinion of the directors, as to the practical value of 
arrangements of the nature above specified, and also with 
any suggestions, which the directors may think adapted to 
accomplish the ends which my Lords have in view. 

Tam also to request that my Lords may be informed 
what means are in practice on your line for effecting com- 
munication between different portions’ of a train whilst in 
motion, and whether, with a view to the application of such 
means to the carriages of one company passing on the line 
of another company, any regulations of a general and 
compulsory character are deemed expedient. 

Tam, Sir, : 
Your obedient servant, 
James Booru. 


The Secretaries of 92 
Railway Companies. 


COMMUNICATION IN TRAINS. 


Railway Department, Board of Trade, 

Whitehall,“S. Ws, 30th December 1857. 
Tux-occurrence of two accidents to trains by fire, 
one on the Great Western Railway, and the other on the 
Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, have again prominently 
directed the attention of the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade, to the desirableness of affording 
a means of communication between the guards and engine- 
drivers of trains. 

The reports made by the inspecting officer appointed by 
their Lordships to inquire ‘into the circumstances attending 
these accidents are herewith enclosed. 

My Lords direct me to recall to the attention of the 
directors of the Railway the position of 
this question. 

In March 1853 the Committee of the Clearing House 
reported to their Lordships that it was the then intention 
of railway companies immediately to adopt a means of 
communication, and the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Railway and Canal Bills reported to the 
House the following resolution ;— 

“That provisions should be made for enforcing the 
“means of constant communication between all the ser- 
* vants to-whom the-safety of the passengers in any train 
“ igs entrusted.” 

It\ appears from the Reports of this Department on 
Railway Accidents, that from the beginning of the year 
1854, down to the present time, there have been 26 cases 
in which either the accidents themselves or some of the 
ulterior consequences of the accidents would probably 
have been avoided had such a means of- communication 
existed. : 

My Lords are desirous of learning how far the wishes of 
the Legislature, as expressed in the recommendations of 
the Select Committee of 1853, have been-carried into effect 
by railway companies, and they therefore direct me to 
request you to inform them— } 

lst. Whether any means of communication ig in use 

on the Railway. 

2nd. What such mode of communication is, and to what 

trains it is applied. 

3rd. If no means of communication is in use, my Lords 

desire to be informed of the reason why the 

company have not adopted any, and whether it is 

their intention to introduce any contrivance to 

effect this object. ; 

Tam, Sir, 
. Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) © Dovgnas Garon, Capt. R.E. 

The Secretaries of 
158 Railway Companies. - 
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USE OF TELEGRAPH IN RAILWAY WORKING. 

Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
Sir, *~ Whitehall, 28th October 1861. 

I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade to request you to state to the 
directors of Railway Company that their 
Lordships’ inspecting officer, Captain Tyler, R.E., in his 
report upon the circumstances attending the collision that 
occurred on the 25th August last in the Clayton Tunnel of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, having 
discussed at some length the question of collisions-on rail- 
ways, and the means'that may be adopted for their pre- 
vention, especially with reference to the use that may be 
made of the electric telegraph, and having made some 
suggestions of a general character which my, Lords think 
may usefully be brought under. the notice of all persons 
concerned in the management of railways, I am directed 


by their Lordships to forward to you an extract from that 


report, and to request that it may be submitied for the 
careful consideration of the directors of the 

Railway Company. | 
Werne j am, Sir, 

_ The Secretary of 189 Your obedient servant, 
Railway Companies. Jamus Bootu. 


' [Extract enclosed from Captain Tyler’s Report to the 
Board of Trade on the’ Collision which occurred on the 
25th August 1861,in the Clayton Tunnel of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. | 


— 


BLOCK TELEGRAPH. 


K Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
SIR, London, 8. W., 19th May 1869. 

I am directed by the Board of Trade to forward, for 
the consideration of your directors, the reports of the 
inspecting officers of the Board of Trade upon the accidents 
which occurred during the last half of the year 1868, and 
to request their careful consideration to the extracts there- 
from, which are collected in a separate paper sent herewith, 
having reference to the use of what is known as the block 
telegraph system. 

Your directors will perceive from these extracts that the 
railway inspectors report that many of the accidents which 
oceurred through collision, some of them attended with 
most disastrous loss of life and property, might have been 
avoided had the block system been in use, and that they 
are unanimously of opinion that this system should now be 
generally applied. 

I am further directed to remind your directors that in the 
year 1861 the Board of Trade addressed a circular letter to 
the railway companies on the subject of the collision in the 
Clayton Tunnel of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, recommending to them the use of the telegraph 
as the surest means of avoiding such lamentable collisions. 
The experience of subsequent years has strongly confirmed 
the opinion then expressed; but although the block tele- 
graph system has been applied by several companies either 
wholly or in part to their lines, and especially by the 
Metropolitan. railway companies, with the best possible 
result, it cannot as yet be said to be in general use. 

Although the Board of Trade have, with rare exceptions, 
refrained from interfering with ra#lway companies, or even 
advising them, as to the regulation of their traffic and the 
management of their business, being unwilling to diminish 
the responsibility which rests upon directors to conduct 
their traffic in the safest and most efficient manner, yet, 
haying regard to the experience of the last few years, to the 
great proportion of accidents which occur through collisions, 
and to the repeated expressions of opinion from the in- 
spectors that such accidents, or many of them, might have 
been avoided by the adoption of the block system, they 
think it again their duty, in the interest of the public, to 
call the most serious attention of your directors to this 
subject. They are of opinion that, in view of the consi- 
derations already stated, a grave responsibility will rest 
upon railway directors if, without sufficient reason, they 
refrain from adopting this system. c 

Iam directed, therefore, to ask from your directors at 


their earliest convenience a statement showing over what 


portion, if any, of their line the block system is not now 

m use,.and the reasons which actuate them in refraining 

from the adoption of a system which has on other lines 

been attended with so much advantage to the public. 

__ It will, of course, be understood that the foregoing ob- 

servations do not apply to cases in which a railway is 

worked with only a single engine in steam at any one time. 
; £2 _Lam, Sr, 

pe 1 Your most obedient servant, — 
The Secretary of G. SHaw LEFEVRE. 

; 118 Railway Companies.~ ; 
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BLOCK TELEGRAPH. 


Board of Trade (Railway Department), 

Sir, London, 8. W., 3rd August 1869. 

Wiru reference to the circular letter from this De- 
partment of the 19th May last, requesting the careful con- 
sideration of the directors of your company to the reports 
of the inspecting officers upon the accidents which occurred 
during the last half of the year 1868, and enclosing ex- 
tracts therefrom recommending the use of what is known 
as the block telegraph system of working the traffic, I am 
directed by the Board of Trade to call the attention of 
your directors to that circular, and to the request made 
therein for a statement, at their earliest convenience, show- 
ing over what portion, if any, of their line the block system 
1s now in use, and, where it is not used, the reasons for 
which it is not adopted. 

Replies have been received from the greater proportion 
of the railway companies and it is desired that that of your 
company may be furnished forthwith. 

Tam, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


The Secretary of Rost. G. W. Hersert. 


68 Railway Companies. 


RAILWAY WHEEL TIRES. 


Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
SIR, London, 8.W., 25th February 1874. 

I am directed by the Board of Trade to transmit to 
you the enclosed copy of a Report made to them by Captain 
Tyler of his inquiry into the causes attending an accident 
that occurred on the 21st June last, to an excursion train 
near the Wingfield station on the Midland Railway, by 
the breaking of the tire of a wheel of the engine. 

As this Report contains some general observations on 
the methods employed in attaching tires to the wheels of 
railway stock, with the view of preventing the tires leaving 
the wheels in case of fracture, and as it also contains in 
the Appendix the opinions and practice of some of the 
principal railway companies on the subject, the Board of 
Trade think that it cannot fail to be of interest to the 
directors of your company. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
The Secretary of the W. R. Maucoum. 
Railway Company. 
Reports of Inspecting Officers for 1873. 
Part Sixth, p. 273. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Railway Department, Board of Trade, 
Sir, Whitehall, S.W., 12th April 1858. 
Tur Lords of the Committee. of Privy Council for 


“Trade have received within the last year Reports upon the 


explosion of five locomotive boilers which are attributed 
in the Reports to the worn and corroded condition of the 
boilers. 

My Lords direct me to transmit to you copies of the 
Reports and to request you to call the attention of the 
Directors to the fact that in one case, viz., on the London 
and North-western Railway, the copper fire-box had been 
worn down from ths of an inch to 51th of an inch in 
thickness. In another case on the South-eastern Railway 
the copper fire-box was worn down to -8,ths of an inch in 
thickness. In a third case which occurred on the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway on the 8th February 
last, the copper fire-box was worn down! from ths of an 
inch in thickness to 4th of an inch in thickness. In these 
cases the interior of the boiler had not been examined 
before the explosion for periods varying from three to five 
and a half years. 

To remove this source of accident it is essential that.a 
careful examination should be made of the internal con- 
dition of the boilers after they have undergone a specified 
amount of work, My Lords are aware that there are 
difficulties in the way of inspecting all parts of the interior 
of a locomotive boiler, but they trust that the directors 
will give the subject their attentive consideration with a 
view to prevent as far as possible the'recurrence of accidents 
of this nature. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Doveias GALTON, 


The Secretaries of 157 Captain Royal, Engineers. 
Railway Companies. . 
[Reports enclosed. ] 
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BREAKS. 


Railway Department, Board of Trade, 
Str, Wintehal, S.W., 27th September 1858. 

I waver been directed by the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade, to transmit to you the 
enclosed copies of two reports which they directed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Yolland, R.E., one of the inspecting officers 
of this Department, to make upon the merits of the breaks 
invented by Mr. Newall, Mr. Fay, and Mr. Guérin to be 
applied to carriages, and of the steam break proposed by 
Mr, M‘Connell to be applied to engines. 

My Lords direct me to observe that the amount of break 
power which is now habitually supplied to trains is, in most 
cases, insufficient to prevent the occurrence of accidents. 

There have been 13 accidents from collisions since the 
beginning of this year, besides a large number of accidents 
from trains leaving the rails, and from other causes, which 
would have been materially modified in character, if not 
altogether prevented, had the trains to which the accidents 
occurred been supplied with an adequate amount of break 

ower. 

i It is essential to the safety of a train travelling at a high 
rate of speed that the engine-driver should have power to 
stop his train after receiving notice of an obstruction on the 
line, and before he reaches the obstructed point. In many 
conditions of road and weather, the distance between the 
place at which he becomes aware of an obstruction, and the 
obstruction itself, is necessarily very short. 

It is desirable in order to prevent unequal pressure 
that the force employed to check the speed of a train 
should, as far as possible, be uniformly distributed through- 
out the train. 

It is essential that the rear of the train should be pro- 
tected with break power to prevent carriages from running 
back on inclines in the event of coupling chains becoming 
detached or breaking. 

And it is desirable that the action of the breaks should 
be able to be communicated by one man to severai carriages, 
in order to secure the simultaneous action of the retarding 
force throughout the train, as well as to diminish the 
expense of working the train. 

It would appear from Colonel Yolland’s report that great 
advantage would accrue from tender engines being fitted 
with spring breaks sufficient to retard without actually 
skidding the wheels, but these breaks would not diminish 
the necessity for breaks upon the carriages. 

Mr. Guérin’s break, which is self-acting by the com- 
pression of the buffers, and is put in operation as soon as 
the train receives a check from the steam being shut off 
and the tender break being applied, cannot act in the rear 
of a long train, and does not fulfil the condition of pro- 
tecting the rear of the train in case the coupling chains 
break or become detached. 

Mr, Newall’s and Mr. Fay’s breaks are very similar to 
each other. i 

Mr. Newall’s breaks have been in use for some years on 
the East Lancashire Railway, and have been adopted on 
other railways; they are applied at the will of the engine- 
driver or guard ; a portion of the power used in applying 
them being derived from a spiral spring, and the remainder 
from a screw in the usual manner. 

Mr. Fay’s breaks are applied entirely by hand, and have 
not hitherto been fitted to the tender. 


The guard can, under favourable circumstances apply as 


many as four of either of these breaks. 

Of the experiments made to ascertain the efficiency of 
Mr. Newall’s breaks, the two following deserve notice :— 

Ist. A train of 90 tons weight supplied with 75 per cent. 
of break power was. stopped in 21 seconds on a falling 
incline of 1 in 120, in a distance of 235 yards, when running 
at a speed of 53 miles per hour, without reversing the 
engine. 

2nd. A train of 100 tons weight supplied with 70 per 
cent. of break power was stopped in 19 seconds on a falling 
incline of | in 120, ina distance of 167 yards. when running 
at a speed of 4] miles per hour, without reversing the 
engine. 

Without expressing an opinion that these breaks are 
superior to all others that may have been invented, my 
Lords think that the principles upon which they are 
constructed are sound, and that the results are well worthy 
of the attention of the directors of railway companies. 

They would, moreover, point out that a great saving in 
the wear and tear of the rolling stock and permanent way 


would be effected by distributing the break power over a © 


large number of the wheels of a train, the revolutions of 
which need only be retarded, instead of restricting its 
application toa small number of wheels in a train, which 
must be consequently always strongly skidded. 

The following is the statement of the East Lancashire 
Company on this subject, viz. :— 


_ or ballast in the waggon when full. 


“A train was run for 12 months, ending September 
1854, between Salford and Colne, with a van and two 
carriages fitted with Newall’s breaks; the train travelled 
47,604 miles, and made 25,332 stoppages befcre the tires 
required turning up. For comparison a common break 
was run the same distance and made the saine number of 
stoppages; during that period the wheeis were turned up 
three times, three-eighths of an inch being taken off them 
each time. At the expiration of the 12 months the tires | 
on the common break van-were almost worn out. ‘The 
tires were new in both cases when the experiments com- 
menced, and were both made from Low Moor iron. The’ 
wheels used on the patent breaks were at the end of the 12 
months swung from the journals, and the peripheries were 
almost perfect; those used by the single breaks, by being 
so often required to skid, had many flat places upon them, 
and were not fit for further use under carriages.” 

My Lords would also point out that the adoption of an 
adequate amount of break power would, by diminishing 
the number of accidents, effect a considerable saving in 
the amount of compensation for accidents. 

My Lords are aware that on some of the main through 
lines of communication, upon which a great interchange of 
stock takes place, the efficient action of such a system of 
breaks might be to some extent diminished by the non- 
adoption of the system by all the companies whose carriages 
are used on the lines; but they would point out that the 
cases are few in which if the larger companies would adopt 
it for their own stock careful arrangement in making up 
the trains would not enable the system to be effectually 
applied. : 

In conclusion, my Lords direct me to call the attention of 
the directors to the following recommendation from Colonel 
Yolland’s report on the subject of the communication 
between the engine-driver and guard, viz. :— 

“That the use of the steam whistle as the sole means of 
communication between the driver and guard is insufficient 
and most objectionable. It is evidently an uncertain and 
dilatory mode of getting the breaks in a train put on. Its 
indications are very frequently mistaken by the guards, 
and render them doubtful how to, act for some valuable 
seconds of time.” ” - 

My Lords regret that the railway companies have as yet 
made so little progress in adopting a means of communi- 
cation between the engine-drivers and guards of trains, by 
means of a cord or otherwise, which shall be certain of 
attracting the immediate attention of either the guard 
or driver, and not be liable to be “misunderstood ; and my 
Lords trust that they will no longer delay to provide an 
efficient means of communication, as well as a sufficiency 
of break power for stopping the trains. 

lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Secretaries of .. DoveLas GaLtTon, 
193 Railway Companies. Captain Royal Engineers, 


[Reports enclosed. ] 


BREAKS. 


Railway Department, Board of Trade, 
Sir, Whitehall, S.W., 26th October 1859. 

I nave been directed by the Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade to request you to call the atten- 
tion of the directors to the fact that several accidents to 
servants of railway companies have recentiy been occasioned 
by the practice which prevails very generally upon British 
railways of constructing mineral and ballast waggons with 
breaks which are put in action by means of a lever pinned 
down at the side of the wheels. Itis also to be observed 
that this mode of construction has sometimes led to accidents 
from collision in consequence of such breaks not haying 
been properly applied in descending inclines, and in con- 
sequence of their being incapable of being-applied efficiently 
when the train is in motion. 

My Lords are desirous that the attention of the directors 
should be called to a mode of construction in use upon 
some of the Continental railways, according to which low 
sided open goods, mineral, or ballast waggons are provided 
with screw breaks similar to those ordinarily applied to 
passenger carriages and break vans, worked either from 
a small seat at the end of the waggon, or occasionally in 
mineral and ballast waggons through an iron tube which 
stands up in the centre of the waggon and is long enough 
to ensure that the handle of the break shall always be one 
foot or one foot six inches above the surface of the minerals 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Doveias Gatton. 


The Secretaries to 
168 Railway Companies. 


APPENDIX K. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS. 


Railway Department, Board of Trade, . 
Whitehall, S.W., 22nd October 1858, 

In consequence of the opening of several new lines 
of railway having been postponed on account of unautho- 
rised level crossings of public roads, I am directed by the 
Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade to call 
your attention to the public roads (if any) which may be 
crossed by any line now in course of construction, or to be 
constructed, by your company. 

My Lords direct me to state that they will be under the 


Sir, 
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necessity of disallowing the opening of any new line of 
railway which crosses a public road by means of a level 
crossing which has not been authorised by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and they request therefore that no second notice of a 
line being ready for inspection be forwarded to this 
Department upon which there are any unauthorised level 
crossings. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
DoveLas GALTON, 
Captain Royal Engineers. 


The Secretaries to 
270 Railway Companies. 


APPENDIX L. 


Mr, Lawrorn’s REPORT on CONTINENTAL RAILWAY SYSTEMS. 


To the Chairman and other Members of the Royal Come 
mission on Railway Accidents. 


My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

Iy compliance with your instructions I left London 
on August 4th, with the object of examining into the work- 
ing of several of the railway systems on the Continent, in 
order to find out as far as practicable the manner in which 
the traffic of these lines is conducted, and to investigate the 
character of the various appliances, mechanical and of other 
kinds used, in order to secure the safety of passengers and 
the safe carriage and delivery of goods and minerals. 

I accepted the programme given me by His Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Chairman of the 
Commission, as to my movemehts, and having been fur- 
nished by you with letters of introduction from Lord Derby 
to the British ministers at Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, Berne, 
and Paris, I visited all these capital towns and important 
railway centres excepting Vienna, at which city it was left 
optional to me to call. Iwas most reluctantly obliged to 
exclude it from my round of travel, having found it im- 
possible to approach it in consequence of the shortness of 
the time at my disposal. 

With a view to facilitating the work in hand, I have had 
printed a series of 193 questions, prepared in a form as 
condensed as possible, which were classified under 19 
different heads, to be named further on. The subject 
matter contained in them was suggested by the general 
tenor of the Minutes of Evidence already taken before the 
Royal Commission in England and Scotland, and which 
you had had the kindness to place before me. _ 

A copy of this series of questions was submitted to each 
poke | engineer, manager, director, or other important 
railway official, with whom I came in contact during my 
journey, with the request that the blanks might be filled 
in with answers to the questions put, and the forms re- 
turned to me as soon as might be possibly convenient. 
Some of these documents in their perfected state I now hold 
in my possession, but others of them have not yet. been 
returned from abroad. 

In addition to the information acquired through these 
printed forms, I also made viva voce inquiries on all sides, 
not disdaining the hints received from gentlemen not 
officially connected with railways, and whom I found to 
be in many instances communicative. of 

I take. this opportunity to say that with the assistance 
of your letters of introduction, the known importance of 
the object on which I was engaged, and its having been 
conceived moreover in that country to which belongs the 
eredit of having invented the railway and the locomotive, 
I was well and courteously received by all persons with 
whom it became my duty to make acquaintanceship. 

The resulting intelligence obtained in this way has been 
gathered in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and France. 
These countries are named in the order of my route, which 
was circular, and involved the business of travelling a 
distance roundly of 3,000 miles. 

- As might have been expected Ihave found various modes 
of operation adopted in exploitation, caused by the diversi- 
fied instincts, tastes, and habits of the different people 
amongst whom I travelled, and further by the changing 
character of the climate and terrain. This variation was, 
however, accompanied by a certain amount of general 
similarity to our system, such as for instance in the matte? 
of gauge invariably 4 feet 83 inches; in the general form 
and anatomy of the locomotive and tender; the shape of 
the rail, which is usually either of the Vignoles or double- 


headed pattern; the passenger carriage, which while 


+ 


occasionally different from the parent type in size, is 
still furnished entirely with appliances of our invention, 
such as the buffers, coupling links and safety chains, the 
drawbars, springs, axles, and axle boxes, steps, and so 
forth, which are mostly facsimiles of the same class of 
appliances in use at home. In that very important part of 
the carriage and waggon, the wheel, the English form is 
the most common ; but here there is a certain divergence 
from ovr models. I find the wrought-iron disc wheel 
commoa, and in some cases I have observed a wrought- 
iron wheel made in one complete single forging through- 
out, as al8o one made entirely of cast steel. 

I shall now proceed to state in detail the results of my 
journey. J send herewith a copy of the query forms before 
alluded to, containing answers filled in from four repre- 
sentative men in the four principal countries visited, viz., 
Belginm, Germany, Switzerland, and France, and I propose 
to consider seriatim the different heads under which these 
193 queries are classified : 


A.—Stations. 
B.—Platforms. 
C.—Refreshment Rooms, 
D.—Passenger Trains. 
E.—Locomotive Engines. 
F.—Waggons. 


L.—Goods Yards. 
M.—Management. 
N.—Workmen. 
O.—Luggage. 
P.—Tickets. 
Q.—Single Lines. 


G.— Wheels. R.—Government Inspec- 
H.—Breaks. tion. 

I.—Signals. S.—Annual Statement of 
J.—Block System. Accidents. 


K.—Permanent Way. 


A.—Stations. 


It will be observed that the single sided station is much 
used in Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland, and further 
that it does not give rise to many accidents, although 
worked in a different manner to that prevalent in England. 
For instance, in Belgium the single platform belonging to 
the station is only used for the train running on one line 
of rails, the train running on the second line pulling up 
opposite to the platform, but not alongside of it, and 
delivering its passengers on the 6-foot space, which is 
raised at this point somewhat higher than the ordinary 
level of the ballast; the signals at each approach to the 
station being set against all coming trains. The rule is 
steadily kept in view that passengers must enter and leave 
the trains only at one side of the train, that facing the 
platform. 

The terminal stations are very much as/at home; some 
of them are palatial and covered in by elegant single span 
roofs of large size. In no case did I observe that the prac- 
tice of hanging trade advertisements on the walls is allowed. 

At the La Chapelle station of the Ceinture Railway, Paris, 
the side walls are marked to indicate the position at which 
the engine is to pull up, the position varying according to 
the number of vehicles of which the train is composed. 


B.—Platforms. 


In this department of railway appliances the usage may 
be said to be quite different from that of England. The 
continental platform is invariably low, that is to say, of a 
height varying from 4 inches to 15 inches. The latter is 
about the height of the platforms of the Rugby station of 
the London and North-western Railway. I do not recol- 
lect having seen the high level or Brunel platform any- 
where except at Versailles, Paris, where it is ee 3 feet 
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4 inches high, and at Frankfort, where its limit of height is 
1 foot 10 inches. ; 

The principal advantage claimed by the advocates of 
the low platform is the perfect facility it gives for the 
moving of passengers and of luggage, lamps, trucks, stores, 
&c. about the station, the railway under such circumstances 
becoming in reality one continuous level crossing. Another 
of its advantages is no doubt that one of which we have 
had such frequent proof in connexion with high platforms, 
and which is so fruitful of accidents, that passengers during 
attempts at ingress and egress to and from the carriages 
while the train is moving cannot, as occasionally with us, 
fall into the trough of the road, and in too many cases 
suffer the loss of limb, it may be of life, by so doing; yet 
again the high platform must be safer than the low, for 
such misguided passengers as those who jump out of the 
carriages either under the influence of fear or of drink, or 
from some other cause as often happens, and who will 
suffer a considerable diminution of shock in falling upon 
a smooth surface, level or nearly level with the floor of the 
carriage they have left, rather than in falling through a 
distance, it may be of 3 to 4 feet, to the surface of the 
rough ballast, and again, passengers’ luggage is not 
subject to such bad treatment where the high platform 
prevails. I have frequently had ocular demonstration to 
this effect during my late journey. , 

The breadths of the platforms are ample, ranging from 
16 feet to 30 feet at terminal, and from 6 to 25 feet at 
intermediate stations; they are sometimes flagged, but 
often, as in the case of that of the Paris Ceinture Railway, 
they are gravelled and have stone curbings at the edges ; 
their lengths reach as much as 750 to 1,000 feet; on the 
whole it would appear we have nothing to learn from the 
other side of the Channel as to platforms. The high level 
platform, with its complementary footbridge, and with all 
its defects, still seems to me to claim pre-eminence, giving 
much facility of ingress and egress, and very properly 
closing to the passengers the use of the railway proper 
for the purposes of walking, and confining it solely to the 
occupation and use of the engine and train. 


C.— Refreshment Rooms. 


Refreshment rooms on the Continent are very generally 
distributed ; out of 450 stations of the Belgian State Rail- 
way system, 22 are furnished with such rooms. They are 
usually let on lease for a term of years to persons who are 
not otherwise agents of the railway management; terminal 


stations and stations of correspondence always possess 


them. The rules for the usage of them by the drivers, 
guards, and other officials of the railway are various, viz., 
in Belgium, station-masters only are allowed to use them ; 
in Germany most of the railway employes can purchase 
refreshments and occupy the rooms at certain times of 
the day; in France all persons wearing the company’s 
uniform or livery are allowed to use them. 


D.—Passenger Trains. 


This branch of the subject in hand opens a wide area 
for consideration. 

The carriage in use on the Continent is practically 
identical with that common in England, except in Switzer- 
land, and one or two of the German lines, where the car- 
riage of 50 feet long from buffer-face to buffer-face, and 
resting on two bogie frames, is adopted. ‘The advantages of 
this class of carriages are well known; first, the guard can 
pass from end to end of the train without risking his own 
life; secondly, there are no side doors to interfere when 
open with the current of traffic on the platforms; and 
thirdly, certain facilities are offered for passing round sharp 
curves, the wheel base of the bogie proper being reduced 
to a minimum. 

From Lucerne to’ Berne, and also at the Gorlitz station, 
Berlin I observed carriages of this pattern, and of 9 feet 
clear width inside. The train consisted of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th class carriages, and was fitted with waterclosets 
and lavatories. The train in which I travelled on this 
route consisted of one engine with six wheels coupled, and 
tender with four wheels, luggage van with four wheels, four 
bogie carriages, and one ordinary carriage, each wheel in 
tender, van, and carriage having its break-block, all breaks 
worked by hand. This large number of breaks being 
indicative of vast differences of level to be encountered, for 
instance, from Lucerne to Escholmatt there is a rise roundly 
of 1,500 feet in a distance of 18 miles with a fall again to 
Berne a further length of 32 miles of 1,000 feet. Each 
carriage having its own separate breaks, if the coupling 
links should part no portion of the train need separate 
from the main body by running away. 


“ 


“RATLWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION: 


The English pattern of carriage is, however, still much 
used in Switzerland, most of the trains by which I travelled 
there were composite. The spokes of the bogie wheels are 
of wrought iron of an oblong rectangular section, and all 
break blocks are steel. 

‘The system of communication by cord between passengers 
and guard does not exist on the Continent, save partially 
in Germany; in Belgium and France, however, it is 
invariably found, as between the driver and chief guard,’ 
that is, between the engine and break van next the 
tender. The want of such communication is generally 
obviated by the almost universal habit of communicating 
from carriage to carriage by the longitudinal footboard, 
on which the guard walks holding on by longitudinal bars 
attached to the carriages; this board is at a low level, a 
short high level step being placed at each door entrance. 

The risk attending walking by such a train gangway 
is obvious, and the Belgian list of accidents contains 
25 death casualties to guards per annum from this cause 
alone. The equivalent in England in proportion would be 
a loss of 222 guards per annum. ‘The principal cause of 
accident is the a the guard to hold on, owing to 
a numbing of his hands in certain states of the weather; 
An invention of M. Macquet, called the “Garde de 
Corps,” a longitudinal light iron protecting parapet, is now 
being experimented on in Belgium, Having for its object to 
eliminate deaths from this cause; a copy of the inventor’s 
pamphlet with plates is herewith handed in. Unfor- 
tunately our high level platforms would prevent the pos- 
sibility of its introduction here, 

The relative proportionate number of break vans to that 
of carriages in the trains is fully given in the printed’ 
query papers, by both Belgium and Germany, to which 
I have the honour to ask the attention of the members of 
the Commission, 

The maximum speeds of the trains are there also given, 
which are however worthless as tests of the average speeds. 
The latter, with the exception of some few of the express 
trains in France, would be called moderate in England. 

Among minor matters in cennexion with passenger 
trains I have ohserved at Dusseldorf that certain compart- 
ments of carriages were retained exclusively for ladies; 
these were painted of a bright yellow colour, calling to 
mind the colour of the old-fashioned postchaise; that 
carriages are very generally reserved for non-smokers; 
that iron stove flues run beneath the seats of the car- 
riages heated by a small furnace approached externally ; 
that at the Berlin-Frankfort station as well as in other 
places some carriages were two-storied;, that on the line 
from Berne to Lausanne some of the carriage frames were 
made of iron; that after leaving Belgium, and from Aix- 
la-Chapelle to Frankfort, Heidelburgh, and Basle, as well 
as elsewhere in Germany, the train in running occupies 
the opposite line of rails to that line commonly run upon 
in England, that is, the right hand road ; and I have further 
noticed at the Malines station a curious and novel angular 
arrangement of mirrors in the guard’s observatory pro- 
jecting on the top of the break van, by means of which the 
guard can at the same time see both ends of the train, as 
well as see the railway in both directions; an intelligent man 
and quick observer would no doubt find this an acquisition 
It will be a question for our railway experts to say whether 
the apparatus may be made useful in the hands of a guard 
of ordinary apprehension. 

Two-storied carriages are also in use in Belgium, and 
on the Ceinture Railway in Paris, and some are now being 
built for the Swiss railways; of these latter 1 hand in a 
lithographed drawing. 


‘ E.— Locomotive Engines. 


Ihave not put many questions on this’ branch of the 
subject, as the locomotive mechanism is very much of the 
same character in all parts of the world, and has absorbed 
so much of the attention and talent of engineers since its 
inception that it appears to have reached a state well nigh 
perfect, at least of that degree of perfectness such as it 
may be said, a watch,or to borrow an illustration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s, a violin, has attained under somewhat similar 
influences. The result of this remarkable application of 
mind to the improvement of its parts and the extreme 
care taken in its manufacture and in the selection of the 
materials of which it is made is, that not many of the 


‘accidents of the age can be attributed to its default. 


What is commonly called the cab protection for the 
driver and stoker is not used in Belgium, but is invariably 
adopted in Germany, and in France it is applied to two- 
thirds of the short service engines. In Belgium a screen 
oniy is used, and neither cab’ nor screen:is anywhere con- 
sidered to interfere with the driver’s knowledge of the 


working condition of his engine by preventing him from 
hearing its beat. = 4 

At Malines and at some of the station yards in Paris I 
observed engines for shunting and slow service trains 
having the whole of the machinery placed external to the 
frames of the engines; this gives advantages for oiling, 
cleaning, and repat A ieee necessitating the removal 
of the locomotive to the engine pit. 


_ F.—Waggons. 


The system of permitting waggons which are the pro- 
perty of private persons to be run upon the railways is 
as common abroad as it is at home; such waggons are 
nowhere held to’ be more liable to accident than those 
which are the sole property of the railway companies. On 
the Belgian State Railways they are made after models 
supplied by the State, and are inspected previous to use by 
the engineer of the technical service. In Germany and 
France they are also inspected previous to use by a railway 
functionary. 

There is no mechanical means anywhere used on the 
Continent in the processes of coupling and uncoupling 
waggons, and the liability to accident in effecting these 
operations is excessive. Fly shunting is general ; in Belgium 
it is surrounded by all possible precautions in order to 
avoid the customary results, but the State as well as the 
companies are obliged to tolerate it in order to ensure the 
service. In Germany it is forbidden, but still is sometimes 
practised. Spragging is found to exist in Belgium on 
inclines, and in order to check the speed of recoil waggons ; 
also in Saxony, where the sprag is not pushed between the 
spokes, but pressed on the rim of the wheel. In France 
spragging is only done at one place, the goods yard at La 
Chapelle. 


G.— Wheels, 


The English wheel is commonly used; that with cast- 
iron centre and wrought-iron spokes and rim, with steel 
tyres; wheels of plate iron half-inch thick are also much 
used, having the rim rivetted to the disc by the inter- 
vention of angle irons. I have also found wheels having 
centre, disc, rim, and tyre forged in one piece. The 
Mansell or timber filled wheel is not unfrequently to be 
seen; at Dusseldorf I found wheels entirely of cast steel, 
the tread and flanges turned,; I also found at the Cologne- 
Minden station at Dusseldorf several carriages, each one of 
which was fitted with three different kinds of wheels as an 
experiment, and the work of which was regularly observed 
and recorded, viz., spoked, plate, and cast steel wheels. 

The number of wheels to the ordinary carriage varies 
from four to six, as with ourselves. There does not; as far 
as I could discern, appear to be any particular artifice 
practised for fastening the tyre of the wheel to the rim; on 
the State railways of Belgium the most approved mode of 
connexion is that by bolts and nuts, the heads of the bolts 
being of an elongated conical shape. 


H.—Breaks. 


The common breaks for tenders, waggons, and carriages 
are of the ordinary screw kind, and worked by hand; 
engine breaks are not used in Belgium, but are to be 
found in Germany, France, and Switzerland, in which 
countries they work satisfactorily. In Belgium a peculiar 
form of break is worked from a break van called the rail 
break “ Patins agissant sur les rails,’ consisting of wooden 
blocks of about 4 feet long, which when screwed down 
have the tendency to lift the break van from the rails, and 
convey the weight from the wheels to the wood blocks, 
thus utilising a large portion of the van’s weight to pro- 
duce the friction necessary to impede the train. I observed 
these breaks at work on the Liége incline, with a gradient 
of 1 in 32 to 1 in 34, and I have also seen an engine fitted 
with them in the station yard of the Chemin de fer du 
Nord at Paris; and I beg for them the attentive con- 
sideration of this Commission on account of their effective- 
ness on steep gradients. The maximum speed of trains 
on the Liége incline is 15 miles per hour. It is manifest 
they would not be so well adapted for high speeds from 
the tendency to lift the vehicle off the rails. On this 
incline three of these break vans fitted with the rail break 
went in front of the engine. At Herbesthal, the first 
station touched in Germany, the waggons were fitted with 
two iron breaks to each wheel. At Neufchatel I saw a 
goods train consisting of 41 trucks; every fourth waggon 
was breaked with one wooden block to each wheel. 

The continuous break I have found to be only very partially 
used (see answers to questions of Sheet H.). In Belgium 
‘three trains are fitted with the Heberlein break and the 
Ochard break, and quite experimentally. In Germany they 

‘are rarely used, but the Heberlein break is heing experi- 
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mented on; From France the answer is they are not u 
Newal’s break being the favourite in this arene The 
Contre vapeur system is fitted to all the Belgian engines 
and I send the printed regulations of the State for the 
manceuvering of this apparatus. The Belgians have never 
known couplings to part from the action of breaks con- 
tinuous or otherwise. 

The break blocks in use are timber, iron, and steel. 
M. Belpaire (Belgium) gives good scientific as well as 
economic reasons for preferring timber blocks, viz., “Timber 
break blocks are preferred to iron ; iron blocks use more 
; tyres, they give a more constant result as to friction, 
‘ whatever may be the hygrometric state of the air, but in 
ordinary times the coefficient! of friction of wood upon 
steel is greater than that of iron upon steel; from these 
motives we prefer wood blocks.” It will be observed 
that Herr Maybach (Germany) prefers iron blocks, in 
advocating which, however, he in no way disputes the 
reasoning of M. Belpaire. It will be seen that ample 
information is given in answer 11, Sheet H., as to the 
number of break vans applied to the various descriptions 
of trains. In Switzerland the six-wheeled tank engine is 
frequently used on the inclines with wood block breaks on 
the smaller or trailing wheels, but on the bogie carriages 
every wheel has its break, which is made of steel; these 
are very effective, and on the long’ inclines of 1 in 40 to 
1 in 50 the train is under perfect control. One guard has 
charge of the breaks of two contiguous bogie frames, and 
by standing on the outside platforms at the ends of these 
long carriages, he works the breaks of two bogie frames 
simultaneously. 
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I.— Signals, 


_ The chief feature I have noticed having regard to signals 
is their extreme simplicity ; the disc signal placed on the 
top of a post 10 to 16 feet high being everywhere that 
most generally used, coloured red on one side and white 
on its reverse, the red face stopping the road, the edge of 
the dise indicating “line clear.” For night purposes a 
lamp is placed in front of the red face of the disc, showing 
ared light to stop the way, and a white light to indicate 
“line clear.” 

The semaphore is only used at bifurcations. 

The space between the home and distant signals varies 
from 800 to 1,000 yards generally. 

The colours of the signal lamps are red, green, and white, 
purple colours are not known. In Germany the green 
colour means “caution,” in Belgium it is used to indicate 
‘line clear,” and is only applied to the semaphores to 
distinguish them from the disc signal lights, in which the 
white colour means “ line clear.’’ 

The lamps in front of the locomotive are everywhere 
throughout Germany very brilliant and more powerful 
than in England; they are always three in number and are 
placed pyramidally. This would appear to be a matter 
worth the consideration of our traffic managers. It was at 
Halle that I was particularly struck by this excellent 
arrangement of locomotive lamps. 

A low signal, placed at about the level of the driver’s 
eye, is:said by M. Bouverat (France) to-be more easily 
visible in fogs than the more elevated semaphore signal ; 
on the other hand, M. Belpaire (Belgium) replies that 
“height ’” makes no difference. 

Refuges for the men engaged in placing detonating 
signals on the line in a fog, do not anywhere exist, but 
niches are made in tunnel side walls to protect the plate- 
layers. 

The electric signals are invariably made by means of 
ht and gongs; in Belgium three classes of these are 
used :— 

A,—Sonneries tremblantes. j 

B.—Sonneries electro-magnetiques, systeme ‘ Siemens 

Halske,” for single lines of railway. 

C.—Sonneries electro-optiques, systeme Block, Siemens 

and Halske, for double lines of railway. 

The liability to derangement of these bells is fully ex- 
plained in answer 6, sheet 1, by M. Belpaire (Belgium), all 
of which are more or less subject to accidents in storms. 
The electro-optique apparatus is least affected, and yet in it 
the bobbin threads melted in the storm of July 1875 at 
Saint Denis. In the same storm the polarised magnets 
were demagnetised, and a remarkable phenomenon pre- 
sented itself, the permanent magnets of the inductor were 
demagnetised, and one of the poles was melted towards 
the interior of the horseshoes. 

While on the subject of electric signals, I am constrained 
to give an extract from one of our daily newspapers, it is 
so very appropriate to the occasion, viz. :-— 

“On Friday the 24th September last, there was a curious 
* instance of the effect of a thunderstorm acting on the 
“sionals (electric) at the West Croydon station of the 
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* Brighton Railway. This part of the line is worked on 
* the block system, and on the arrival of a passenger trai 
«© it was blocked out, as the line further on was not clear. 
“ The train remained stationary for about five minutes, 
“ when the bell inside the box signalled “line clear ;” the 
 sionalman ordered the engine-driver to go on, and in 
« rounding a curve’ a short distance on he saw a goods 
“ train in front of him, and though he did his best to stop 
“ he was unsuccessful, and a collision occurred, Tt was 
« ascertained beyond doubt that the accident was entirely 
“ due to the action of the lightning on the signalling 
i aratus.”” 

On some of the main lines in Germany, I observed that 
where the road was under repair, a temporary sentry box 
was erected and placed in connexion with the telegraphic 
wires ; thus the workmen engaged are protected against the 
passing trains by being informed of their approach. 


a 


J.—Block System. 


The block system so far has been only partially adopted 
on the Continent; Germany has got it at work on several 
lines, and Belgium only on one line, and: here it has been 
in operation for but one year. The advantages of the 
system are generally acknowledged ; in Belgium it is con- 
sidered indispensable, and they count on introducing it 
more generally in a short time. 


K.—Permanent Way. 


This branch of the subject embraces aseries of 43 questions, 
and involves the consideration of rails of steel and iren, 
chairs, fishplates, sleepers, ballast, points, interlocked and 
otherwise, also crossings, facing points, sidings, gauge, rail 
spaces, curves, gradients, speeds, and fencing. Mt cannot 
be doubted that the permanent way of the railway has 
received the most searching attention of railway men, and 
has been made by them the business of close and continuous 
study, notwithstanding all of which the fact remains that 
there is still here much need of improvement. 1t is for this 
reason that so much attention has been given to it in the 
queries. 

The features of difference between the permanent way of 
the Continent, and that of England, are not very numerous. 
The Vignoles rail is almost universal, fishplated, and 
fastened to the sleeper by dog spikes, weight 70 to 64 lbs, 
per yard. The double-headed rail is also used of 84 lbs. 
per yard. In Belgium where steel rails are used they are 
of the same section as those of iron. In France, these rails 
are of 72 lbs. per yard, as against 84 lbs. per yard for iron 
rails. The sleeper differs widely from that of England, 
in being almost always of oak, which is creosoted, size 
8 feet 6 inches, by 9 inches by 5 inches, placed trans- 
versely to the rails; its life is 12 to 22 years, the latter 
age only attained by sleepers “prepared.” In points the 
switches are connected by three cross rods as against 
two in England, the third connecting rod securing greater 
rigidity, in France especially this third rod is always 
insisted on. The “crossings’’ in Belgium are made from 
steel rails, “ assemblées et adjustées.’ In Germany they 
are made of cast steel, chilled cast iron, and wrought iron; 
at facing points in Belgium, the speed of trains must always 
be reduced +o 20 miles perhour. ‘The interlocking of points 
with signals is uncommon. In the Belgian State Railways 
there are altogether 60 lever cabins erected by Messrs. Saxby 
and Farmer, the largest cabin of which contains 55 levers, 
the greatest distance of a pair of points from its cabin being 
325 feet. In Germany such interlocked points are only 
“sometimes ” used, such as at the commencement or end 
of station yards. ‘The result of not introducing the system 
of manceuvring the points from a central cabin is a serious 
waste of labour; in many German stations 20 to 30 points- 
men are employed where we should have but two or three, 
every pair of points having its man to attend to it. 

I have been informed by one of the Belgian engineers at 
Ghent, that amongst the various causes of accidents it not 

_unfrequently happens that the attendant pulls over the 
points before the whole of the train has passed the junction. 
Whether this class of accident is more prevalent because of 
the system of each set of points having its man is a ques- 
tion, although we in England haye had an accident of the 
same kind lately,—that at Wigan, it still appears to me 
that the advantage rests with the concentrated system of 
maneuvring the points from a central position. The siding 
arrangements are very similar to our own; curves and 


gradients are also asat home. The check rail, that adapta- 


tion of a second rail to the inside rail of a sharp curve, 
forming with its fellow a groove wherein to hold the flange 
of the wheel, so as to oppose centrifugal force, is an appli- 
ance conspicuous by its absence on the Continent, while 
universal in England owing to the requirements of the 
Board of Trade. The protection to the line by fencing is 
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occasional ; the answer from Germany is that it is adopted 
only where the railway is on the same level as the adjacent 
lands. I have myself seen long lengths of line in various 
districts of Germany and Switzerland where it does not 
exist at all; but in Belgium and France the absence of 
fencing is rare. I have to remark, while on this head, that 
in the two last-named countries I have seen the fence in 
some places grown on the tops of the embankments and at 
the foot of cuttings, the object perhaps being to leave the 
ground thus occupied with ‘the scarp in the hands of the 
farmer, so as to ensure its being utilised by culture. ‘This 
may perhaps be a hint worth consideration by us at home. 

The rail spaces are very much as with us; our six foot is 
sometimes extended to seven feet abroad. 

Level crossings, both of railways crossing railways, street 
tramways crossing railways, and roads crossing railways, 
are the rule rather than the exception, of which I shall give 
a few instances. Cologne Station (the first examined after 
leaving Belgium) :—At the north end of this station there is 
a paved level crossing, having three lines of rails. 
this there is a substantially built wooden bridge for foot 
passengers, which is however only used by passengers when 
the level crossing gates are closed against the high road, it 
being devoted at other times to children, who use it as a 
playground. ‘The horse and vehicular traffic, as well as 
that of foot passengers, is here enormous, and yet I was 
informed by the gatekeeper that the crossing is blessed by 
a singular immunity from accident, only one life having 
been lost here within the past seven or eight years, viz., 
that of a servant of the company, the accident being entirely 
attributable to his own fault. On the arrival of a train a 
horn is blown from the box next beyond the crossing, and 
also on its departure from the station; in either case the 
horn is answered by the man in charge, who lowers the bars 
and thus excludes the public from the crossing. ‘The bars 
are raised again as soon as the train has passed. The bars 
alluded to are counterweighted ; there are no gates in the 
common acceptation of the word. These bars are lifted 250 
times during the 24 hours and two men are always in 
attendance. pat 

Rue Béliard, Brussels :-=At the bottom of this street, the 
street tramway crosses the railway (connecting the Luxem- 
burg Station with the Station du Nord) on the level. 

Cologne-Minden Station, Dusseldorf :—At the level cross- 
ing beyond this station the engine-driver is invariably 
cbliged to bring his train toa standstill, before going over 
the crossing. Frankfort Station (Berlin):—Here there is a 
level crossing at the east end of the station (where Frucht 
Street crosses the railway) of five lines of rails. ‘The barriers 
consist of chains lying across the road in a groove, and iron 
bars across the footpath drawn up by a windlass when to be 
shut against the high road or street. This crossing is 
managed by two men and sometimes three. One of the 
attendants told me that there had been no accident here 
during his regime of four or five years. Heidelberg Sta- 
tion :—Here the main line crosses the street on the level; 
the barriers are chains, and the approach and departure of 
trains are notified by the blowing of horns. Badischer 
Bahn Hof (Basle):—At each end of this station there is a 
long level crossing, each provided with a wooden foot- 
bridge; there are 12 lines of rails at each crossing, with 
barriers of chains, the signals made by horns. The foot- 
bridges are hardly used except by ladies and . children. 
Accidents ai these level crossings are very rare ; one watch- 
man informed me that, there had not been a single accident 
since he had had the care of the crossing, a period of 24 

ears. 

: In addition to the above, level crossings are frequently 
met with in the country districts, and although the attend- 
ants at the first-named crossings informed me that accidents 
were very rare,! I have been told by one of the Belgian 
engineers that from 200 to 300 deaths per annum occur in 
Belgium alone, at such crossings; and Mr. Mulvany, of 
Dusseldorf, has likewise informed me that accidents are 
numerous at such places in Germany. 


M.— Management. 


The management of railways under State superinten- 
dence in Belgium consists of a Council of Central 
Administration, as follows :— 


1. The Minister of Public Works - President. 
2. The Director-General -- = Vice-President. 
3. The six Inspectors General _ - Members. 


This Council hag for its mission to advise on questions 
which the Minister considers it necessary to submit to them, 
and it acts under the authority of the Director-General. 

In Germany, railway management is generally carried on’ 
by a Board of Directors, the President and Chairman of 
which are paid; the administration. being conducted partly 
by the above officers and partly by the professional servants 
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of the company.. The interference of the State in the 
management of the companies is regulated by the terms 
of the concession. 

In France the management is very much as with us, all 
control being in the hands of a General Manager. 

In Belgium a new line of railway belonging to a com- 
pany is opened by Royal order, and only after an inspection 
having been made by the Administrator General of “ Ponts 
et Chaussées.” 

’ From the above it will be observed that the mode of 
management, administration, and inspection of the railways 
in Belgium, Germany, and France is very much the same 
as it is in England; one exception to this rule in the matter 
of inspection is found to obtain in France, in which country 
the Government Inspector thoroughly examines all works, 
bridges, &c. previous to opening, but imposes no condi- 
tions as to their construction. 

In England, on the contrary, the railway companies’ 
engineers are in all constructive works tied by the Board of 
Trade by the strictest rules to certain arbitrary dimensions 
‘of the material out of which the various structures are built 
up. This system, while it is supposed to secure the public 
safety—as far as that is possible under a system of surveil- 
lance—is nevertheless generally considered by our engineers 
to act as a serious impediment to invention, and to the 
introduction of novel appliances of material, notably so in 


‘the matter of the introduction of steel in bridge construction. 


N.—Workmen. 


The information obtained as to the duties of workmen is 
given by Belgium at considerable length in Table N., to 
which I beg to invite the attention of the Commission. | 

The hours of work are very much as they are at home, 
the men who perform the duties of shunting and signalling, 
and who are employed in chief stations, work eight hours 
only per day. Drivers of engines and guards are necessi- 
tated to work at times for irregular periods, varying from 
12 to 18 hours per day. In Germany, the working hours 
for all classes of men are 9, 10, and 12 hours per day, 
except the signalmen, who take duty from 12 to 14 hours. 
In France, the drivers’, guards’, and signalmen’s times are 
less than anywhere else, and stand at eight hours per day, 
while other classes of workmen work up to 12 hours. The 
maximum wages for drivers and guards are, in Belgium, 
7l. 5s. and 71. per month respectively ; Germany, 61. 8s. 
and 3/, 2s. 6d.; in France, 12¢. 7s. and 47. These wages 
include all presents and bonuses. 

In this wages statement remarkable differences exist, 
owing possibly to the varying ideas of managers as to the 
quality of man requisite for the duties to be performed, and 
to the capabilities of the various labour markets of the 
different countries to supply the class of person required. 

Having regard to testimonials of character, there is 
nothing to be learned from the foreign practice, the system 
is very much the same as it is at home. 

In the treatment of servants I find that Belgium, Ger- 
many, and France are agreed on one point, that the first 
offence by drunkenness is punished by dismissal, when the 
security of the service is compromised. France gives as 
answer to the query under this head (No. 8, Table N.) in 
the word “always,” the impression that she views the 
defauit of drunkenness with greater reprobation than any 
of the others. 

The practice of taking gratuities is everywhere prohibited 
as it is everywhere admitted to exist ; the habit on the part 
of passengers of treating the servants of the companies 
seems to be generally unknown. 

The punishments awarded in Belgium to workmen who 
have been the cause of accidents are eight days to six 
months imprisonment, with fine not exceeding 8/. for 
accident to train so as to imperil the lives of passengers ; 
accident with wounds, one month to three years imprison- 
ment, with maximum. fine 12/.; accident with death, six 


' months to five years, with maximum. fine 241. 


In Germany imprisonment according to the gravity of 
the offence, with incapacity to the culprit for further em- 
ployment in any of the railway services of the country. 
France does not give a reply on the subject of punish- 
ments. 

The information obtained under this head is chiefly 
statistical, and so far valuable. I do not feel that it calls 
for any further observation on my part. 


O.—Luggage. 


In Belgium passengers of all classes are allowed to carry 
as far as 55 lbs. weight of luggage of any description 
whatever, even packages of merchandise, hawkers’ packs, 
&c., &c., beneath the seat of the carriage. The same allow- 
‘ance is made in the case of international registered luggage. 

34828. ; 


In Germany 55 lbs. of luggage is allowed free to each 
ticket. 

In France 66 lbs. is allowed. . 

In the latter country the quantity of passengers’ luggage 
carried is increasing, not so in Germany and Belgium. 

As with us at home the companies are compelled every- 
where to carry other articles than trunks and boxes of 
clothes and the usual travellers’ luggage; but I have 
nowhere heard, as has occurred in England, and as appears 
in your minutes of evidence, that any package of the 
dimensions and weight of a “ piano”’ has been allowed to 
pass as personal luggage. The luggage is invariably 
carrieWin luggage vans. 


P.—Tickets. 


Tickets are only sold at the station booking offices, 
except in Belgium, where the experiment is being tried in 
central offices at Brussels and Antwerp of selling them in 
advance in series of 20. 

In Germany the innovation is contemplated. 

Return Tickets are everywhere sold at a reduction of from 
20 to 25 per cent. on the double fare. 

Season Tickets are very commonly sold; the exception 
being found in Germany, where “all the railways” have 
not yet introduced them. 

Workmen’s Tickets are issued in Belgium in the form of 
weekly tickets, at prices as below :— 


3 miles, ls. Od. each. 
6 
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Such tickets are not issued for distances exceeding 15 
miles. 

In Germany they are issued on “some railways,” and in 
order to encourage workmen to travel, 4th class carriages at 
a very low fare are run. 

In France there are no fares lower than the ordinary 3rd 
class fares. 


Q.— Single Lines. 


I should much like to have: been able to present to the 
Commission a fuller report on this important branch of the 
information obtained, and I fear that the reason why I have 
not succeeded in obtaining a more copious fund of intelli- 
gence on the subject is, that the matter has been unfortu- 
nately introduced so near to the tail of the list of queries, 
thus falling into that category in which all work done 
possesses more or less of the perfunctory character. 

I find that universally our truly English and taslismanic 
implement the staff with its occasionally accompanying 
ticket or series of tickets is unknown, but that in its place 
the more scientific machinery of the electric telegraph is 
the means used to protect recurrent trains upon a single 
line of railway. 

Under the guidance of the electric telegraph, and with 
the aid of passing sidings here and there distributed, 
amongst all the systems I have visited, trains running 
in succession are allowed to travel on single lines, in the 
same and in opposite directions at the same time. 

In Switzerland, where the greater portion of the lines 
visited are single, at every passing siding the first train to 
arrive must always wait for the other, and in no case 
whatever is this rule departed from. 

Between Lausanne and Neufchatel I have noticed that. 
the space between the main single line of rails and its 
passing si(ling, and which corresponds to our 6 foot space, 
is at most stations 9 feet wide. In Belgium, graphical 
tables and others, also books of the running of the trains, 
indicate the places where the trains ought to pass, for the 
guidance of the engine-drivers. 


R.— Government Inspection. 


In Belgium the inspection is by a functionary of the 
Department of the Minister of Public Works. In Ger- 
many it is by a Commission, and in France it is by an 
engineer of the Control Department, and by Commissions 
of “ Surveillance du Gouvernement.” 

In Belgium the investigation by the State into the 
causes of accident is undertaken by the same functionary 
who inspects newly constructed railways. In Germany the 
inquiry is carried out by means of a State inquest on the ' 
railway company giving notice of the accident. ‘the results 
are published if it should appear that the fault is a breach 
of the penal code. 
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S.—Annual Statement of Accidents. 


In the annual statements made to the several govern- 


ments by the officers of the different continental railway 


systems that I have visited, all deaths and maimings from 
railway accidents are registered as such, precisely as in 
England, with the exception of Germany alone, in which 
country unless death results within 24 hours after the acci- 
dent has occurred. it is not held to have been caused by 
such accident. 

The forms according to which railway accidents are 
reported and tabulated abroad possess no kind of uni- 
formity, so that I have not been able to present for your 
consideration a comparative statement showing the relative 
numbers and character of the accidents that happen in the 
various countries as compared with each other and con- 
sequently with those of England. However, I hand in 
such tables as I have received. From each of the railway 
districts of the four countries before named and visited 
I obtained copies of the regulations for working the rail- 
ways, and so far as I was able to observe, these regulations 
were well and efficiently carried out by the several staffs. 


Asa rule the trains keep good time, and.the permanent 
way stations, works, and rolling stocks are well cared for. 
The carriages, especially those in Switzerland and Germany 
are most comfortable and roomy. 


Before concluding this report I think it only right that 
I should mention the names of those gentlemen to whom 
I am indebted for much of the foregoing information, and 
for their great courtesy in giving me every facility for 
inspecting their different railways and works; they are,— 


Belgium :— 
M. Belpaire (Brussels), Inspecteur-Général des chemins 
de Fer de l’Etat. 
M. Yogelaere, Ingenieur-en-Chief, Ghent. 


Germany :— 


Herr Prasident Maybach, Kaiserlich Reichs Eisenbahn 
Amt, Berlin. 

Herr Councillor Schwabe, Berlin. 

Mr. W. T. Mulvany, C.E., Dusseldorf. 


Switzerland :— 


Herr L. Blotnitzki, Berne, “Ober Ingenieur und 
Inspektor”’ of the Swiss Railways. 


France :— 


M. Matthias, Ingenieur-en-Chef, | Chemin de Fer du 

M. Bouverat, Inspecteur-Genéral, Nord, Paris. 

M. Marrat, Ingenieur-en-Chef, Chemin de fer de 
VOuest, Paris. 

M. Gilley, Chef de Division de l’Exploitation des 
Chemins de Fer, Paris. 


It now only remains for me to say, that I should have 
have been mach pleased to have been able to. present you 
with a more complete report, but considering the time at 
my disposal, the mileage travelled over, the number of 
persons visited, the difficulty of finding them and in some 
cases of approaching them, I have not been able to 
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accomplish more than the results which I beg to place 


before you. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
: W. Lawrorp, M. Inst., C.E. 
1, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
7th October 1875. 


Raitway Accripents on the Prussian Ramways 
in the Year 1874. 


Total number of accidents in 1874 -- . - 508 
ty 3 i 1873 - ~- 440 
1874.— Of these accidents 205 were “ deraillements ”? :— 
90 arose from defective rolling stock, chiefly from 
loose or broken wheel tires. ' 

47 by half opened or wrongly placed points. 
33 by the defective construction of buildings. 
20 by “break downs” or obstacles on the line. 
14 by defective management of the trains; and 

- 1 from other causes. ~ 
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Owing to these “ deraillements ”’ 69 persons were injured, 
and 4 killed; 38 animals were injured, and 74 killed; 183° 
carriages or waggons were seriously damaged, and 337 
slightly damaged. 

41 of these “ deraillements” were on State railways. 
56 e: iS on private railways 
under State management; and 
108 of these “ deraillements” were on private: railways 
under their own management. 


205 


In 1874, one “ deraillement” occurred in 320,898 train 


miles. o_~ 
de 1873, one “deraillement ” occurred in 379,238 train 
miles. 
The collisions were more numerous, viz. :— 
In 1874, 1 in 272,963 train miles, as against 
” 1873, 1 ” 247,106 ” ” 
The causes of these collisions were :— 
In 64 cases, wrongly turned points. 
badly arranged trains. 


” ” 


» 26 ,, inattention to signals. 

» 24 ,, fault of the station-masters or conductors. 
» 19 4, separation of train whilst running. 

» 18 ,, line blocked with carriages, &c. 

» 17 ,,  yunning into trains standing on line. 

» 15 ,, defective working of signals. 


» ll ,, running into stations too fast, 

In the above collisions 9 persons were killed and 178 
injured, and 25 animals killed ; 456 vehicles were seriously 
damaged, and 699 slightly damaged. 

In 62 other accidents as caused a disturbance of the 
regular traffic, most of them (in 23 cases) arose from the 
running over other vehicles ; 16 cases were caused by land- 
slips, snow drifts, floods, &c.; and in 7 cases the trains 
caught fire. From these accidents | person was killed 
and 5 injured; 8 animals killed, and 1 injured; 18 
vehicles seriously damaged, and 43 slightly damaged. 
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| List of QUERIES, and ANSWERS given to the same, on the subject of the 
working of some of the Continental Railway Systems. The Answers have 
been obtained (during visits made to the several Countries designated,) 
under the Instructions of the Royal Commission, by William Lawford, 
M. Inst. C.E. | 


3. What is the speed of your local or suburban trains ? 3. 37 miles per hour, 
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(during visits made to the several Countries designated,) under 


EXPLANATION :—The Belgium Answers have been given by M. Brrrarry, Brussels, Inspector-General of Belgian § 
Switzerland Answers have been given by M. L. BuotnrrsKi, Berne, Oberingenieur, Inspector of the Swiss Railway, 


INDEX. 
ji A.—STATIONS. F.—Waceons. 
B.—PLATFORMS. G.—WHEELS. 
C.—Rerresument Rooms. H.—Breaks. 
D.—PAssENGER TRAINS. I.—SIenas. 
E.—LocomortivE ENGINES. J.—Biock SyYsTEmM, 
QUESTIONS. : ANSWERS.—BELGIUM., 


‘ A.STATIONS” - dg Di - - 


}. Are there any one-sided stations on your railway, 7.e., stations in | 1. In a great number of our intermediate stations there is no second | 


which both lines of rails are brought into a platform at one side platform. ' In such cases one train only comes alongside plat- 
of the station only; and are such stations more fruitful in form, and passengers to second train must cross first pair of | 
accidents than stations having platforms on both sides of the rails; under such cireumstances the signals are set against | 
railway ? trains entering the station. | 


In the six-foot space there is a raised place to facilitate the | 

ascent and descent of passengers. 

: Very few accidents at such stations. P 

2. Are footbridges overhead or tunnels beneath the rails used for the | 2. There are no footbridges or tunnels of communication between | ~ 

convenience of passengers going from one platform to the the platforms where two platforms exist. 
other ? 


B.—PLATFORMS - , : : : 


1 Are your stations generally furnished with platforms ? 1. Generally only one platform. ig: 

2. What are the usual lengths of the same for terminal and wayside | 2. 250 ft. long for passing stations; 490 ft. to 590 ft. for stations of | 
stations ? : importance. 

3. What are the hetghts of the same above the level of the rails ? 3. Height, 12 in. 

4. Breadths of same ? 4, Breadth, 16 ft. 6 in. to 30 ft. 


4 


5. Where no platforms are used do you find accidents more frequent | 5. Yes; particularly to aged and infirm persons. 
than in those stations where they are adopted ? 
6. Whatis the distance of the outside edge of the platforms from the | 6. Minimum distance, 2 ft. 4 in. 
edge of the nearest rail ? 
7. What is the maximum distance between the outside edge of the | 7. 15 ft. 6 in. to 29 ft. 
platform and the wall of the station ? 
8. At what minmium distance are columns or other standing works | 8. Minimum distance, 5 ft. 
from the outside edge of the platform ? 
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C.—REFRESHMENT ROOMS 


1. Have the principal stations got buffets and refreshment rooms 2 1, Out of 450 stations 22 have buffet restaurants, generally found at | 


; stations of correspondence. 
2. Are these refreshment rooms leased to tenants for terms of years, or | 2. Always let to persons who are not agents of the administration, | 


are they managed by officers of your company ? and on five years’ leases. 
3. Are the railway employés, t.e., clerks, guards, policemen, shunters, | 3. No; only in case of chef de station. 
sorters, labourers, &c., permitted to purchase refreshments at ' 


these rooms ? 
4, What time is allowed the passengers to take refreshments at way- | 4. Time allowed at stations is not regulated by the wants of passen- i: 


side stations ? gers, but by necessity of traffic. 
5 Ifthe trains happen to be late, is this ‘time curtailed ? 5. Yes, so as to regain the time lost. 
D.—PASSENGER TRAINS - : . - 


1. Do you permit two engines to be attached to the head of a long | 1. Yes; but only on steep gradients, for which there is a special ser- | 
passenger train, or do you allow one engine to be attached to vice; then one locomotive is placed at head of train and takes 
the head of such a train and one at its opposite end? eight-tenths of work of train, and one at the tail and takes two- 

tenths of work ; exceptionally two locomotives may be placed at | 
head aa (directions in “livret reglementaire du machiniste,” | 
very full). ; 

2. What is the speed of your express passenger trains ? “| 2: 59 ie oe hour on straights and curves of over 12 mile radius. 
Speeds are slower on curves of less radius; with tank engines | 
eng in front 30 miles the hour. These are the maximum | 
speeds. d 
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%f some of the Continental Railway Systems. The Answers have been obtained 
(Instructions ‘of the Royal Commission, by William Lawford, M. Inst. C.E. 


Railways. The Germany Answers have been give by HERR Maysacn, Berlin, President of the Reichs Eisenbahn Amt. The 
|The France Answers have been given by M. Bouvrrar, Paris, Chemin de Fer du Nord, Ingenieur Civil. 


ANSWERS.—_GERMANY. 


ANSWERS._SWITZERLAND. 


ANSWERS.— FRANCE. 


1. Yes; such stations are not more fruitful 
in accidents than stations with a double 
platform. 


4: 


| 9. Very seldom, 


iD, Yes: 
2. From 500 to 1,000 ft. 


3. From 9 in. to 14 in.; at some chief terminal 
stations they are 3 ft. 8 in. 


4, At chief stations from 163 ft. to 29 ft.; at 
intermediate stations 73 ft. to 165 ft. 
5. There are no stations without platforms. 


6. Onthe low platforms, 1 ft. 4 in. to 2 ft. 2in,; 
on the high platforms, 3 ft. 
7: See 4. 


| 8. 7 ft. to 8 ft. 6 in. 


1. Yes. 


2. They are leased to tenants, and are not 
managed by the company’s officers. 


'| 38. They are permitted to purchase refresh- 


ments, and to occupy the rooms at 
certain times of the day. 

| 4, At every station at which the train stops 
a sufficient time passengers may dis- 
mount and take refreshments. 

| 5. Yes. i : 


A.—STATIONS. 


1. Yes; Jsland stations are considered more 
dangerous than those with a platform on 
one side only. 


2. Not yet; but in newly projected lines this 


. Yes; a few, which are not more productive 


of accidents than double-sided stations. 


1. Yes, with very few exceptions. 


2. No. 
arrangement will be kept in view. 
- B.—PLATFORMS. 
1. Yes, 
2. The lengths range between 328 feet and | 2. 600 ft. for terminal stations; 450 ft. for 


590 feet. 

8. The usual height is 8 inches above rail 
level, in some stations it is level with the 
rail, and in others 1 foot 8 inches high. 

4, The breadth varies from 7 feet 8 inches to 
33 feet. ‘ 

Bees, 


6. 5 feet 6 inches. 
pas 


8. 14 inches. 


intermediate stations. 


. 12 inches. 


. 10 to 27% ft. 


pact, 2attie 


. Various distances. 


. 4 ft. to 5 ft. 


C.—REFRESHMENT ROOMS. 


1. Yes. 


2. They are leased ; they are not managed by 
the railway officials. 
3. Not usually. 


4. The usual time is from 15 to. 20 minutes. 


5. Yes. 


- D—PASSENGER TRAINS. 


i 


2. 


3. 


4, 


Yes. 
Leased. 


Those wearing the company’s livery aré 
permitted to do so. 


15 minutes for dinner.’ 


. No. 


| 1. Long heavy trains are allowed to travel 
with two engines in front, on steep 
gradients with one engine at each end. 


2. The maximum speed of express trains is 


47 miles per hour, or under extra- 
ordinary circumstances 57 miles per 
hour. 

' 3. 38 miles per hour maximum. 


1. Yes; but both engines must be in front. 


{ 
2. From 81 to 35 miles per hour. 


3. 22 miles per hour 


1. Yes; and if so, two break-vans must'go be- 


. 


tween them and the first passenger 
carriage ; for goods and mineral traing 
going up an incline an engine is coupled 
at tail as well as at head of train. 


2. 41 to 44 miles per hour. 


3, 28 miles per hour. 


, ; ‘ 
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QUESTIONS. 


: D.—Passenaer TRAINS—continued - 


4, What is the speed of your goods and mineral trains ? 


5. Do you run excursion trains, and what is the maximum number of | 5. Yes; excursion trains carry 600 to 700 passengers. 


passengers that such trains can carry ? 

6. At what speed do your excursion trains generally run? ‘ 

7. Do you find that excursion trains are more fruitful of accidents 
than ordinary trains? ‘ i 

8. Do you find that excursion trains seriously complicate and dis- 
arrange the ordinary traffic ? 4 ; ‘ j 

9, Do your trains start rigidly in accordance with the times given in 
the time-tables. : 

10. By what kind of couplings are the carriages connected with 
engines and with each other ? : 

11. Where carriages are coupled by a central double screw coupling, 
do you use safety chain couplings besides, in case of the screw 
couplings breaking ? 

12. Do you find such safety couplings effective for the purpose named 
above ? 

13. Can the connexion between the carriages be made or severed 
mechanically, ¢.e., without obliging the men to go between the 
ends of the carriages ? 

14. Do you often have a fracture of the draw-bar of the carriage ? 


the 


15. Is there a means of communication between the drivers and guards 
of the trains, by a cord, by telegraph, or otherwise ? 

16. Is there a means of communication between the drivers and 
guards and the passengers, and vice versa, by cord, telegraph, 
or otherwise? 

17. If cord, telegraph, or other communication exist, do you find that 
the trains are sometimes stopped by the passengers without 
sufficient reason? 

18. What description of door fastening is used on your carriages? 


19. Are the doors on both sides or ends of the carriages locked while 
the train is running ? 


20. Are passengers allowed to carry keys for the doors of the car- 
riages, and if not, are legal means resorted to to prevent the 
use of the same ? 

21. Do you run special trains, 7.e., trains ordered by private persons 
for their own special use, not being named in the time-tables, 
or trains run for the private purposes of the company ? 

22. Do you discourage the use of such trains, believing them to be 
productive of accidents ? , 


23. Are there rules, and if so, are such rules strictly enforced to pre- 
vent passengers from entering or leaving the trains when the 
trains are in motion at the platforms? 

24. Do you permit the guard to walk along the steps of the carriage 
when in motion, so as to communicate with any particular 
vehicle ? 


25. Have you had accidents to the guards from such cause? 


26. Please describe the gangway along which the guard walks, and 
say if any special arrangements are made for his protection in 
passing along? : 


27. Have you found that ill-designed or other passengers occasion- 
ally make use of this gangway for their private ends ? 

28. Is the train service carried on by night as well as by day ? 

29. If so, is the night service of trains confined to goods traffic ? 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ‘COMMISSION : a 


‘ E > , * 


ANSWERS.—BELGIUM. 


4. 28 miles per hour maximum. The speeds named in 3, 4, 
reduced 25 per cent. over moveable bridges, at facing po , 
junctions, crossings, and difficult places. These times dan 
include delays at dangerous places or time allowed for ge 
up speed, 


6. Same speed as ordinary passenger trains. 
7. No, 

8. No; routes arranged beforehand. © 

Oo, es. 

10. Double screws. 


11. Yes. 


12. No, incompletely so. 


18. No. 


14. Very rare. 


15. Yes, between driver and chief guard ; generally placed in leading 
break van, and attached to steam whistle. a 
16. No. 


17, No cord for passengers. 


18. One bolt handle high enough to be used by passengers, a second | 
bolt at a lower level not easily reached by passengers. 1 
19, First class carriage doors have a lock and key to stop the | 
entry to a carriage, and to prevent agents of companies, &¢. | 
from reposing in same. | 
20. No; never had to complain of this. 


21. Yes. Notice that such are wanted to be given 24 hours before- | 
hand to Central Administration, or 48 hours before to station- 4 


master. 
22. No. 
23. Yes. See 4th Article of Royal Order, February 10, 1857. | 


“It is forbidden to lean out of the carriages and to go out | 


“ before the train is completely stopped.” 


24. Yes; guard walks along “marche pieds” and holds by a longi- | 


tudinal iron rod. 
i 


, 


2 


25. Yes; fingers become cold and cannot hold on to the bar. The ' 


Administration is studying the possibility of adapting to the | 


carriages a gallery to protect guard. Systéme Macquet (see 
Pamphlet). 
26. See answer to 24. 


27. Yes. Persons have made use of the “marche pieds” for cul- 


pable purposes after the train has been put in motion. ; 
28. Yes. ’ i 
The night | 


29, With the exception of certain international trains. 
service is reserved for goods trains. 


E.—_LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES 


1, Are the wheels of your engines generally coupled ? 


2. Do you use the tank engine, that which carries its own water and 
coal supply, and without the aid of a tender? 

3. Have your engines generally got cabs for the protection of the 
drivers from wind, rain, &c. ? 

4. If so, do you think that the cab interferes to any degree with the 
driver’s power to hear the beat of his engine, and so to prevent 
A from being continually acquainted with its working con- 

tion. ’ 


eaves: 


2. Yes; generally used only on steep gradients and for shunting at | 
stations.’ | 
3. Not cabs properly speaking, 
to each. 
oO, 


but screens having two glass lights | 
4 2 \ 


% 


ANSWERS.--GERMANY. 


|| 4. 28 miles per hour maximum. 


{ 


(5. Yes ; trains must not have more than 100 
axles. se 

| 6. From 22 to 31 miles per hour. J 
| 7. No. 

| 8. Under certain circumstances, yes. 
9. Yes. 

10. With the ordinary screw coupling. 
11. Yes. 

12. The traffic managers do not agree on this 


question. 
| 18. No. 


14. No. 
15. Yes, by cord. 
16. Not in all the trains. 


17. No complaints on this head have yet 
been made. 


See 19, 
| 91. Yes; but very seldom. 


. See 21. 


. The opening of doors and getting in and 
out of the carriages while the train is 
in motion is strongly discouraged. 

. The walking of guards on the carriage 
steps when the train is in motion is ex- 
ceptional, and only permitted in those 
trains in which they have not taken time 
for clipping the tickets at the stations. 

| 25. Yes. 


| 26. There are no special arrangements ex- 


cept the bars on the carriages. 


| 28. Yes; on the chief lines. 
29, Yes, 


1, Yes. 
2. Yes, for shunting and local trafic. 
| 3. In almost all the engines, 


| 4. No observation has been made on this. 
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ANSWERS.—SWITZERLAND. 


- D—Passencer Trains—continued. 


4, 154 miles per hour. 


5. Yes. 


6. 25 miles per hour. 
7.. No. 


8. During the summer season they cause other 
trains to be late. 
9), Yes. 


10. Screw couplings. 


. No; this sort of coupling is only found 
? on a “ secondary” railway. 


. Yes, in most cases. 


nt INO: 


. No. 


. No other than the signal whistle, and flag 
or lantern. 

. No; during the journey the conductor 

walks through the carriages. 


. See No. 16. 


. Bolt and lock; outside with a catch, inside 
with a latch. ; 
. Yes. 


20. The use of keys is not permitted. 


21. Special trains are allowed for private per- 

sons and for the use of materials on the 
railway. 

Yes, inasmuch as they require so much 
attention from the railway servants ; 
special instructions are always issued for 
such trains. 

Yes; these rules are exhibited in every 
passenger carriage. 


22. 


23. 


24, Yes. 


25. Yes, especially in passing bridges, tun- 


nels, &e. 


“ 


26. By the American system through the car- 
riages, and by the French system along 
the footboards; no other special pro- 
vision for this exists. 


27. Unknown. 


28. No. 
29. 


] 


ANSWERS.—_FRANCE. 


4, 14 to 19 miles per hour. 


5. Yes; 1,000 persons: 


- 25 miles per hour. 
No. 


mort 


8. No. 
9. Yes. 


10. Ordinary screw coupling link. 
Yes. 


. No. 


. Never with passenger trains, sometimes 
with goods. 
. Yes, by a cord. 


. Yes, electric. 


. Never. 


. Ordinary door fastening with safety 
catch below. 
. Never. 


. No. 
. Yes; at 8s. 4d. per mile for one carriage. 


. No. 


. Yes. 


26. He walks on the low step holding on 


by the bars. 
27. Very rarely indeed. 


28. Yes. 
29. No. | 


-E.—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 


1. Engines employed on the steep inclines have] 1. Yes. 


_ four wheels coupled and sometimes six, 
2. Yes. 


8. Yes. 
4. No. 


2 Yes, for short services, 
3. About one-third of the engines have them. 
4, No. 
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QUESTIONS. 


F—WAGGONS - - - = = 


1. Do you permit waggons, which are the property of private persons, 
such as manufacturers, proprietors of coal mines, &c., &c., to 
run on your railway ? 


2, Do you find that such waggons are more liable to accident than 
those which belong to your own company ? 


3. Do you find the process of coupling and uncoupling the waggons 
to be fruitful in accidents to the men thus engaged ? 

4. Are the men obliged to go between the waggons to couple and 
uncouple them, or have you any mechanical means of enabling 
them to perform this operation from the outside ? 

5. Do you permit the practice of “ fly-shunting” by the men, that in 
which a portion of the waggons are uncoupled from the train, 
and then gently pushed into the sorting siding ? 

6. Is the practice of “spragging” adopted on your railway, 2.¢., 
thrusting a block of wood into the space between the two spokes 
of the wheel of a waggon in order to stop it from running into 
a wrong siding or down an incline ? 


G—WHEELS - : Che ae : 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


iv) 


4, Yes. 
5. Yes. 


6. Yes, on inclines, and in order to check the speed of recoil wage! 


ANSWERS.— BELGIUM. 


1. Yes; such waggons are made on models supplied by the State, 
are inspected previous to use by the engineer of the techn 
service, The waggon must have a number, and also the 
of the owner inscribed and the tare. 

. Such waggons are not more liable to accident, than those belong- 
ing to the administration. Sail 


bo 


. Accidents from coupling and uncoupling arise in spite of reitera 
protestations, but cannot say they are frequent. » 
No mechanical means to do it. 


When movement is very important; the practice is 
rounded by all possible precautions in order to avoid accidents 
obliged to tolerate it in order to ensure the service. 


1. Do you use cast-iron wheels ? 
2. Do you use wrought-iron wheels ? 


3. Do you use wrought-iron wheels with timber filling, such as Mansell’s 
wheels, for instance ? 

4, What mode do you adopt for attaching the tyre to the rim of the 
wheel ? 

5. Haye you had many accidents arising from the fracture of tyres ? 


6. Do you adopt the practice of tapping the tyres of the wheels with 
a hammer on the arrival of the trains at each station ? 

7. Have you found this practice useful in detecting incipient fracture 
in the tyres ? 

8. Do you use steel tyres to the engine wheels ? 


H.-BREAKS -— -- : ane ae 


1. No. 
2. Yes; engine wheels forged in one piece with nave and have s 


3. No. 
4, All have steel tyres. Tyres fastened to rim with conical-head ed 


5. No; tyre breakage is small. 


6. Yes. 
7. Yes. 


8. Bessemer steel tyres used for engines, carriages, and waggons. 


tyres. Coach wheels are of iron, a “ plateau plein ondulé, 

Waggon wheels have east iron centres and wrought spokes ; 
some have forged iron centres as an experiment, and all haye 
steel tyres. n 


bolts. Bolts equal to halfthe number of spokes. 

During the cold of last winter have” 
had 14 breakages in 782 locomotives and 314 tenders, and 12 | 
in 25,414 waggons ; a strict surveillance is exercised in this 
branch. 
It is the duty of the men who couple the engines to tap the 
tyres. : ‘" 
This system has had good results. 


Experiments are being made in steel. 


1. What is the ordinary kind of break applied to the wheels of the 
break-vans in use on your railway ? 

. Do you use the ordinary break on the wheels of the tender ? 

. Do you, in any ease, use the ordinary break on the wheels of the 
engine, and if so, do you use it for both fast and slow trains? 

. Do you think that such an application of the break causes more 
strain to the journais, axles, and other working parts of the 
engine, causing torsion to the axle from the irregular or unequal 
pressure of the break? 

. Do you allow the engine to be reversed if it be necessary to stop 
the trian suddenly, and if so, is the practice generally permitted, 
or only in case of an emergency? 

6. Have you adopted the system of continuous breaks, those in which 

the wheels of a train or a considerable number of them are 
breaked ? 


oO bo 


~ 


St 


7. Do you find that the wheel gets loose on the axle from the pressure | 


of the break-blocks ? 

8. Does the tyre of the wheel get loose from the same cause ?» 

9. Do you find that the couplings of the carriages are liable.to frac- 
ture when using the breaks, whether continuous or of the 
ordinary kind ? 


10. Are your break blocks made of wood or of iron ; which wear the 
wheels most, and of which do you most approve ? 


1. The ordinary screw break. 


2. Yes, same breaks-as are used on the waggons. 
. : . ’ A! 
3. No; when necessary rail breaks are used in connection with the 


4, Vide No. 8. é 


tank engines, “ Patins agissant sur les rails.” 


5. Yes; but only in case of real necessity. Apparatus “contre 
vapeur ” extended to all engines, injection of water into cylin- 
ders. (Full instructions on this head. ‘See Annexes.) 

6. Continuous breaks system Heberlein and Ochard have been 
tried, the first most approved. Three trains so furnished ; dis- 
posed to extend the application as an experiment. re ay 

7. No; when wheels are properly keyed to axle. ia 

- 

8. Have never known this to occur. 

9. Breakages of couplings only.occur from the carelessness of the 
guards who forget to remove the breaks, and from the drivers 
starting the train too brusquely. Apart from this, ruptures of 
couplings are rare. 

10. Timber break-blocks preferred to iron; iron blocks use mo 
tyres, they give a more constant result as to friction whatever 
may be the hygrometric state of the air; but in ordinary 
times, the coefficient of friction of wood upon steel is greater 


cea of iron upon steel, from these motives we prefer wood 
ocks, : 


soo) APPENDIX DA ¢\y 
ANSWERS.—GERMANY. ANSWERS.--SWITZERLAND. | 
eee me A GGoNS, 
l. Yes. 1. Yes; brewers’ waggons, stone merchants’ 


| t 


2. No; because they have to undergo the 
same supervision as the waggons of the 
railway companies. 

Se Feito fzid 


fi Yes: There iS no mechanical means of 
_ uncoupling. 


5, Ply-shunting is forbidden, but it is some- 
times done. 


6. On some lines (Saxony) a piece of wood is 


waggons, &c. run on the railway, but 
they must all be constructed according ; 
to railway rules. 

2. No, 


3. Accidents from this are tolerably fre- 
quent. 
4, No. 


or 


Not with passenger carriages, and only 
with goods trains and empty waggons, 
when one in eight has a screw break. 

6. No. 


1. 
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ANSWERS.—FRANCE. 


Yes. 


. No; because they mnst be authorised by 


the inspector. 


. Often, especially in shunting. 


. Yes; we have no mechanical means for 


uncoupling. 


. Yes. 


. Only at one station ; the goods yard at La 


used, but it is not pressed between the | Chapelle. 

spokes, but on the rim of the wheel. 
- - = « . - G._-W HEELS. 
z 
1. Yes; cast-iron dise wheels. Ten V.es: 1. Never. 
2. Yes; wrought-iron spoked wheels. 2. Yes. 2. Yes. 
: ie 
8. Mansell’s wheels are in use on some lines. | 3. Yes. 3. No. 
4, The tyres are shrunk on and fastened | 4. By means of screws or slots. 4, Bolt with nut, and head countersunk in 
b with countersunk screws. tyre. 
5. Yes. 5. Many accidents from “ deraillements” | 5. Rarely from tyres, but sometimes from 

arise from broken tyres. the boss breaking. 
6. Yes. 6. Yes, 6. Yes 
as Yes, 7.. Very often, 7. Yes. 
8. Yes ; in most cases &. Generally, and also for carriage wheels. 8. Always. 
. ‘ 
- - - - - - H.—BREAKS. 
1. The ordinary hand break. 1. Serew breaks and sometimes lever breaks. | 1. Generally wood, sometimes iron. 
3. Yes: 2. Yes. 2. Yes. 
3. Yes, for both. . 3. Generally; and the external and air | 3. Yes. 
breaks are employed. 

4, No; we have had no unfavourable effects | 4. No; if the construction is strong enough. | 4. No. 

from the working of this break. 
5. In exceptional cases, and especially on | 5. Only in cases of great emergency. 5. Yes, if necessary. 

steep gradients. : 
6, They are in use on some lines. 6. So far, no continuous breaks are in use. | 6. No; one set of breaks to 3 carriages ; 2 to 

6 carriages. 
7. No. 7. No. 7. No. 
8. No. 8. No. 8. No. 
9. No. 9. 9. No. 
s 

10. Both wood and iron, the last are the | 10. Wood and iron, the latter preferred. | 10. Wood. 


more effective. 
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QUESTIONS. 


11. What number of carriages in the train do you allow to each 


ordinary break-van ? 


IL—SIGNALS - .-  — - - -) 


1. Do you use green lights on your semaphore posts ? 


2. Do you use purple lights ? 


3. Do you use automatic signals to announce the passing of a train ? 

4. Have you got “refuges” for the men who deposit detonating 
signals, either in the side walls of the railways, or in the six- 
foot space between the up and down lines of rails, in the latter 
case, in the form of pits ? 

5. What description of telegraph signals do you use ? 


6. Is interruption frequent on account of thunderstorms ? 


7. Or from other causes? 
8. Does fusion of the electric coil ever take place ? 


9. Does de-magnetization of the needle ever happen? 


10. Do you find that in foggy weather the arms and lights on the 
semaphore posts are better seen if placed at a low level, say at 
about the level of the eye of the driver of the engine, than when 
placed at a higher level? 

11. Are the colours of the signal lights affected by night ? 

12. Are the colours of the signal lights affected when observed as the 
train passes them. 


13. Do you adopt two semaphore posts at each station, viz., a home 
semaphore and a distance semaphore ?. 


14, If so, what is the distance between the home and distance sema- 
phore posts ? 


15. Do you use repeating signals ? 


J.—BLOCK SYSTEM. - - : r 


1. Have you adopted the block system? 

2. What distance have you got between the block-posts or signal- 
stations? 

3. Does the block system cause delays to the trains, and so prevent 
them from keeping the time given in the time-tables ? 

4. What is the general opinion amongst your officials as to the value 
of the block system as a means to protect trains from being run 
into from behind? 

5, Are audible signals used between the block-posts ? 

6, Do you find that the increased number of signals and lights erected 
in consequence of the block system causes such an increase of 
strain on the minds of the drivers as to be greater than they can 
be reasonably expected to bear ? 


H.—BreEaxs—continued A 


ANSWERS:-BELGIUM, 


11. Goods trains, maximum number of vehicles 60 even with 2 ] 
motives, generally a break-van-at—each end of the tram. 
gradients of 1/200 to 1/100 we add a break-van where 
weight is of 60 units, and 2 break-vans when of 90 units. 
gradients of 1/100 to 1/66 weadd a break-van with a we 
train of 80 units; 2 break-vans with 60 units; 3 breaks 
90 units. (See Annexes, Nos. 2 and 3.) 

Passenger trains, maximum number of vehicles 25; each t 
18 vehicles or less will have a break a head and one at t te 
train. 

Trains of more ‘than 18 vehicles will ae a third break- 
be placed in second half of train, 0: or if a backing train y 
be placed in the centre. a 

On gradients of more than 1/200, trains of over 14 carri v 
have a third break, and if over 20 vehicles it will have a fourt 
break, (See Annexe, No. 2.) 


+s 


1, Yes, in _Semaphores ; it ‘itlteaten “line open,” same as whit 
light in the ordinary disc signals. 


2. No: 


3. No. 
4, No. 


5. A. Ringing bells (Souneries trembleuses) circle. shut ; 
sponds with a certain position of distance disc signal. 

B. For single lines, Souneries electro-magnetique. Sys 
Siemens Halske. Jaa 

C. For double line, Sonneries “electro- -optiques, founded on sys- 
tems Block-Siemens and Halske. 

6, 7. Interruption occasionally with A. No interruption with ] 
since erection. 

C. No interruption in 1874, but with storm of July 2, 187 5, th 
ensued damage to block apparatus ; it is a question to apply 
conductors to all these machines. 

The derangements to A arise from weakness of pile and resistance 
of earth being too strong. 

B. Bells rarely deranged in summer, more often in winter. 

C. Derangements to block very rare. 


8. Fusion of bobbin threads occurs with A. Thanks to conductors 

no fusion of bobbin threads with B. 
C. July 1875, Blocks bobbin threads melted. 

9. No needles in our apparatus, but the polarized magnets of Weeker, - 
at Frasues, and of Block at St. Denis were demagnetized by | 
atmospheric discharge of July 1875, a remarkable pheroneaas 
presented itself, the permanent magnets of the inductor o} 
Block were demagnetized, one of the poles was melted (zesoulé) 
towards the interior of the horseshoes. 

10. At the entry of stations signal lights are on level with eye of 
driver. At bifurcations (junctions) signals-are of a greatly 
height ; height makes no difference. 


11, 12. No. 


13, 14. Two signals, dise at 200 ft. from dangerous point; dista 
signal at 2,600 to 3,000 ft. from disc. 


15. No. 


1, Only on one line, and it has been worked for only one year. 
2. About 3,000 yards, 


8. No. 


4. It seems to be indispensable, we count on adopting it after a brief f 

delay. A 
5. None, save bell, which announces train before arrival. 
6. As far as “ block system” has been established, do not find 100. 


great tension of mind.in men, 
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ANSWERS.—GERMANY. 


| ANSWERS.—SWITZERLAND. 


H.—Breaks—continued. 


ANSWERS. FRANCE. 


|l. For any gradient not exceeding— 


Passenger ‘Trains. Goods Trains. 


11. On this point the German rules give | 11. 


authority. On the long double-bogie 
carriages every carriage has its full 
complement of breaks, viz., one to each 


Passenger Trains. Goods Trains. 


wheel. 
Break eu pipeale eons Breas Carriages. Batol Waggon s. 
in 500 = 1 to 7 Peto. 1) 1 for Ter Gros a 1 for .i to’ 12 
in300 = 1 to 5 1 to- 10 2 for Geno 2 for 13 to 24 
in 200 = 1 to 4 ato 7 3 for 16 to 24] 8 for 25 to 60 
jin 100 = 1 to 8, Lp ttOFprce6 
lin, 60 = JF to 2 baly tO oA — 
li 40. = I ‘to 1 5 | eg ite ees} 
pit te st inf 
HeeLe h /ie & | L 
Bikjouks Je % m i - I—SIGNALS. 
Yes, Green for caution. 1. Green lights are used in all signals for | 1. Yes. 
bdiupecsti « “slowing” the trains and for point 
signals ; semaphores are not in use in 
| Switzerland. 
. No; but red for stopping. 2. Red lights are used exclusively for stop- | 2. No 
ping signals. 
. Yes, on some lines. 3. Yes. 3. No; but we are experimenting on them. 
, No. 4, No. 4, Only the usual cabins. 


. Electric bells and gongs, and visible 
_ signals in the open lines and station 
| yards. 


). Fogs seldom occur. 


pene 


2. —— 


3. Yes. Platform signals at the station build- 
ings and at the end and commence- 
_ ment of the station yards. ' 
4. A maximum distance of 660 yards, which 
however is regulated by local cireum- 
stances. 


6. Yes, and from falling trees. 


10. —— 


ll. ——_— 
12. Of course, and certainly by moonlight. 


13. We do not use semaphores. 


14. 


— 


5. Bells or gongs. 


6. Never. 


7.. No, 
8. Sometimes. 


9. Yes. 


Ep hess 


5. No. 15. Yes; electric. 15. When necessary for the men employed on 
4 gy the line. 

- = - — - J.—_ BLOCK SYSTEM. 

pes. 1. —— L. No. 

. 1,100 yards. 2. —— 2. 1,300 yards. 

. No, not in ordinary cases. 3, — 3. 

. The advantages of the block system are | 4, —~ ) 4. 

- generally acknowledged. | 

. No, i . 5. — 5. Yes. 

be No, 6. — 6. 


ot 
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QUESTIONS. 


ANSWERS.—BELGIUM. (hH7) 


K.—_PERMANENT WAY - - ie r 


1. What description of rail is used on your line ; double-headed, Vig- 
noles bridge, composite, or other ? 


What kind of chair? 

. How is the chair attached to the sleeper ? ; ; : 

_ If the double-headed rail be used, do you key it up in the chair 
with wood or iron keys ? 

5. Is the double-headed rail reversed when the upper or first face 
becomes worn ? 

. Do you ever have broken rails? 

. What is the life of a rail? 


Pw to 


ID 


8. Do you find that steel rails are more liable to break than those 
made of iron? 2 
9. What is the weight of the rail in use on your line ? 


10. What is the weight of the chair? 

11. Is the chair of cast or wrought iron? 

12. How are the ends of the rails connected, by fishplates or other- 
wise ? 

13. If by fishplates, what is their weight ? 


14. What kind of timber is used in your sleepers? 


15. Dimensions of sleepers ? 


16. Which do you use, transverse or longitudinal sleepers ? 


17, What is the life of a sleeper on your railway ? 


18. What description of ballast is used, gravel, sand, or broken 
stone, &c., &c. ? 


19, What is the breadth and depth of the ballast ? 


20, What description of crossings are used, cast iron, wrought iron, 
or other kinds ? 


21. Are your points interlocked with the signals ? 


22. Are the points worked by connecting rods and levers from a 
central cabin? 
23. Largest number of levers in one cabin ? 


24. Greatest distance of a pair of points from cabin ? 

25. Do you think that in any cases the points are not firmly drawn 
home to their seat against the rail when actuated by rods from 
a cabin ? 

26. Do you have facing points to sidings ? 


27. What is your experience as to the liability of accident at facing 
points and reverse points ; which is the most fertile in causing 
accidents ? r 

28. Do you generally allow the railway to cross public carriage roads 
on the level ? 

29. Does your railway invariably cross other railways on the level 
where the levels of the two lines are suitable? 

30. Have you found level crossings of railways and roads to be 
places fertile of accidents ? 

31. What is the feeling of the State with regard to level crossings ? 


32. Have you got sidings at regular intervals into which slow run- 
ning trains may be shunted to make way for expréss and fast 
trains, or do you shunt the slow trains on to the other main 
line of rails ? 

33. Have you got safety sidings at the foot of inclines, into which a 
carriage or a portion of a train must be caught in case it may 
have escaped from the control of the engine by the breaking 
of a coupling link or otherwise ? 

34, What is the gauge of your railway, and what is the space be- 
tween the main lines of rails, and also what is the distance 
between each main line of rails and the side walls or fences? 


35, What is the Space between the main lines of rails and the piers 
of bridges or side wall of tunnels ? 
36. What is the minimum height above rail level of the soffit of 
bridges and tunnels ? 


1. Only Vignoles, fastened with dog spikes, 


) 


6. Have broken rails sufficiently frequently. ha 
7. So variable, cannot assign life of a rail. s 


8. Steel rails do not break more frequently than those made of irot 


9. 813 lbs. per yard iron, same profile for steel rails which would 
thus weigh 833. 


12. Rails connected by fishplates and also abut on a joint sleeper, i 
which case they rest on an iron plate. 1 
13. 224 lbs. each pair. f q 


14. Creosoted oak exclusively, save on lines little used when they ar 
of fir of semicircular section, in latter case rails rest on: 
plate of iron. , 
15. Dimensions 10 inches by 5 inches by 8 feet 6-inches: rails 19 fee 
6 inches long. Seven sleepers allowed to each rail. ; 
16. Transverse exclusively. 


17. Life of a sleeper of creosoted oak 12 years. 


18. Much sand used at first as gravel is dear in Belgium, sand no} 
being replaced by-Dantzig ballast, much under ballast uses 
obtained from workshops free of cost. Granulated slag is used 
prepared by letting the scorie run from furnaces into co! 
water. Broken stone of porphyry, also of sandstone, bot 
used. ; E 

19. Breadth, crest of slope, 3 ft. 3 in. from rail ; depth 1 ft. 8 in 

below level of rail. 3 


20. Crossings of steel rails exclusively (assemblés et adjustés). 


21, 22. Generally not interlocked. 60 cabins of Saxby and Far- 
mer’s now erected, ' P 


23. Largest number of levers in one cabin 55. 


24.825 ft. 
25. Not if a fixed bolt is used (qy. locking bar). 
if 
26. Only at small stations, at junctions, and where trains simul 
. taneously follow different directions. ‘Trains shunted to le 
other trains pass by backshunt. Facing points must be 
passed by reducing speed to 20 miles per hour. =f 
27. Accidents much more to be feared at facing points. 


28. Level crossings much used, but avoided when it can be done 
without expense. 
29. Railways cross railways very rarely on the level; not allowed 
to dd so on new lines. ie 
30. Yes. 


31. See 29. 


82. Trains generally shunted into sidings to let fast trains pass ; 
Sie . . . q 
sometimes have to shunt trains to second line of rails. 


33. Not frequently. Br by f 


34. Gauge 4 ft. 8£in. Space between two lines of rails 6 ft. 6 in. ; 
space from rail to fence 10 ft.; from rail to side walls of 
bridges and tunnels 5 ft. 

35. In some tunnels 8 ft. 8 in. : 4 


36. 15 feet 6 inches, 
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ANSWERS.—FRANCE. 


K.—PERMANENT WAY. 


1. Generally broad based Vignoles rails. 


d 3. By bolts or screws. 
4. With wood ea. P 


Fe No. 

6. Yes. 

/7. Good rails are Friceabio for from 15 to 
| 20 years. 

| 8. Yes. 


|9. 70 to 80 Ibs. per yard lineal. 


10. 
11. Cast iron. 
12, By fishplates. 


‘18. For Vignoles rails, 8 Ibs. to 11 Ibs. each. 
; For chair rails, 6 lbs. to 9 lbs. each. 
14, Oak, fir, and larch; lately however iron 
sleepers have been introduced on 
superstructures. 
15. 10 inches broad, 5 inches thick, and 8 
feet 2 inches long. 
16. Generally transverse. 
Oak sleepers, 15 to 20 years; pRreeet | 
18 to 22 years. 
Fir sleepers, 8 to 10 years; prepared 10 
to 15 years. 
Larch sleepers, 4 to 6 years; prepared 
_ 8 to 12 years. 
18. Gravel and broken stones of small gauge. 


and 


19. Breadth 10 ft. 6 n.; depth 8 in. under 
the sleeper. 


4 


| 20. Cast steel, cast iron, and wrought iron. 


| 21. Sometimes, especially those at the com- 
mencement and end of the station 
| yard. 
| 22. No; central cabins used very seldom 
| indeed. 

23. —— 


24, 
| 25. 


| 26. 


. Inmuch frequented streets level cross- 
ings are no longer allowed. 

. Level crossings of railways still exist, 
but their removal is in contemplation. 

LOS. 


cases of extreme necessity. 


32. Yes. The slow trains are shunted into 
sidings. 
83. No. 


. Gauge 4 ft. 83 in. Space between the 
lines 6 ft. 10 in. Space from rail to 
side walls. i is 4 ft. 2 in. 
See 34. 


hy wae 


20. 


. These crossings are considered dange- | 
_ rous, and therefore are only allowed in 


1. Withthe exception of a short length on 
the Simplon Railway, the Vignoles rail 
is universal. 


® Oo bo 
= 
|2 
wn 
S 
= 
=a 
(or) 
D 


6 
7. Ifthe material is good, from 15 to 16 years. 


8. No. 


9. From 64 to 72 lbs. per yard. 


. Cast iron. 
12; 


. From 12 to 13 lbs. each and more. 


. Oak, beech, and fir, the two last prepared. 


inches, thickness 6 inches. 
. Generally transverse sleepers, but on 
bridges longitudinal ones. 


17. Fir sleepers from six to seven years, 
oak and beech ten years; of the life of 
prepared sleepers we have no results. 

Broken stones and gravel mixed with 


sand. 


18. 


19, On-single lines 18 feet broad and from 
13 to 19 inches deep, on double lines 
24 feet 6 inches broad and 13 to 19 
inches deep, in cuttings it is deeper. 

Crossings are made of case-hardened 
cast iron, often from the rails them- 
selves, but mostly from steel rails. 

Eiyery point has its fixed signal which 
works in conjunction with it. 


21. 


. At present, no. 


27. Trailing points conduce mostly to safety. 


mn MeSe 

. No, this is not allowed. 

. Certainly. 

. The State insists on their removal where 
possible, that is in the neighbourhood 


of a station. 
32. 


33. No. 


34. The gauge is 4 feet 84 inches, the dis- 
tance between the lines of rail on open 
railways is 11’ 6” and in stations at 
least 13’ 9/. 

6 feet 7 inches from the axis of the line 
of rails, or 4 feet 2 inches. 

36. For bridges 15 feet 9 inches, for tunnels 

more, 


35. 


With strong fishplates. - 


. Length 8 feet, breadth 10 inches to 12° 


17, 


18, 


NE 


20. 


Palle 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26, 


27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


3l. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


. 8 feet long, 10 inches wide, 


. Vignoles (steel). 


. By dog spikes. 


. Yes. 


. Very rarely. 


. Not so much. 


. Iron rails 81 lbs. per yard. Steel rails 72 


Ibs. per yard. 


; With fishplates. 
. 16 lbs. per pair. 


. Oak prepared with sulphate of copper. 


5 inches 
thick. 


. Trausverse. 


10 years. 


Hach sort named. 


23 ft. wide by 16 in. deep below level 
rail. 


Chilled cast iron. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


12 to 15 levers in one cabin generally 
but in Paris 20 to 25 levers. 

67 yards. 

No. 


At all junctions and at nearly all. great 
stations. 


Facing points are the most dangerous. 


Yes. 
No. 


Rarely. 


Yes; trains are not shunted to a main 
line of rails. 


No. 


4 ft. 8} in. 


5 ft. 


14 feet 6 inches. 


U3 
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K.—PERMANENT Way—continued = ea ‘s 


37. What is the sharpest curve on your railway ? 


38. At what speeds do our fast and slow trains pass round the 
sharpest curve ? 


39, What is the steepest gradient on your railway ? 


40. At what speeds do the fast and slow trains run up and down the 
steepest gradient on your railway ? 


41. Are your sharp curves fitted with check rails, that is, a second 
rail pressing against the inside face of the flange of the inner 
wheels of the carriages to oppose the centrifugal tendency ? 

42, What is the maximum radius of curve to which you apply the 
check rail ? 

43. Is your railway separated from the adjacent lands by a fence or 
ditch throughout its entire length ? 


L.—GOODS YARDS : RA x f 


1. Are the goods yards usually placed in the vicinity of passenger 
3 stations, and if not, how far away from them? 


2. Kindly give further information on the subject of goods yards. 


M.—MANAGEMENT em ne fp aaa ala Ser 


1. Is the management of the railway in the hands of one “general | 1. One sole director-general, under authority of the Minister of 


manager,” who is a paid officer; is it undertaken by the board 
of directors or is it conducted by such an officer and the board 
of directors jointly ? 


2. Describe the character of the administration. 


8. Are the offices of civil engineer and general manager to the rail- 
way company in any cases combined ? 

4. What is the character of State interference in the management of 
railways owned by companies ? 


5. When a new line of railways is Opened, is it essential that it shall 
be inspected previously by a State official ? 


6. When any additional work is made in connexion with an existing 
line of railway, such for instance as the addition of a new 
siding or set of sidings, a diversion of the railway, the laying 
in of a new crossing, or the building of a new passenger or 
goods station, is it necessary that an inspection of such a work 
shall be made by a State official before it is used for traffic ? 

. What is the character of the requirements of the State in the 
construction of cast and wrought iron railway bridges, 7.e., how 
much sectional area of metal in each case is required for each 
unit of strain imposed upon the girders of the bridge, both in 
tension and compression ? 

8. Does the State interfere as to the dimensions of the rails, fish- 

plates, bolts, chains, sleepers, ballast, platforms, space between 
the ways, &c. ? 


bh I 


N=WORKMEN - | 3 <a, gage ee 


a. Drivers of trains ? 

b. Shunters and sorters ? 
ec. Signalmen ? 

d. Guards ? 

e. Platelayers ? 


1. What are the number of working hours out of the 24, for— 


, 


ANSWERS.—BELGIUM, 


37. 390 yards radius on “ industrial ” railways, and where difficultie 
of terrein justify it 270 yards to 220 yards; on “ industrial 
railway branches 220 yards to 160 yards, 

38. 18 miles per hour. -) 

: i 

39. Steepest gradients—that of Liége, 1/34 and goes to 1/32; thatof 
Pepinster to Bouvy, many miles of 1/40; that of the Plateaux 
of Herve, with considerable lengths of 1/45 to 1/41. © 

40. Maximum speed on Liége gradient 16 miles per hour; on 
Pepinster and Plateaux de Herve, 25 miles per hour, 


41, 42. No check rails. 


43. Generally separated by a hedge. 


1. Generally 100 yards to 220 yards from passenger station, 


4 


2. Goods should be removed eight hours after arrival at station, 
charge 1 cent. per cwt. per day, gross not to exceed 5 cents 

for delay, payable by consignee. a 
Goods placed in entrepot for 10 days charged 2 cents, per 

ewt. per day, gross not to exceed 25 cents per cwt. 4 


Public Works, directs the whole of the services, which com- 
prise the administration of railways, posts, telegraphs, and 
marine. The council of central administration has for its 
mission to give advice on questions which the minister con- 
siders necessary to submit to them. 


2. There are six inspectors general, two of whom are attached to 
the director-general to assist him and to act in his place | 
during his absence. 

The council of administration is as follows : — president, the 
minister ; vice-president, the director-general; members, the 
inspectors general (6). 

. The director-general is not necessarily an Engineer. 


ww 


4, The Pamphlet No. 2, Table M., explains the character of State 
interference in the management of railways owned by private 
companies. 


LS 


5. A new line of railway is opened by royal order after an inspec- 
tion and report made by Administration General of Ponts et 
Chaussées on the character of the railway. 4 


6. Yes, must be inspected by Administration General of Ponts et | 
Chaussées. i 


; { 
7,8. See Pamphlet No. 2, Table M., which gives all particulars of | 
conditions required by the State as to dimensions of works. 


1, (@.) For drivers, 12 hours per day ; occasionally 17 to 18 hours, 
m which case the work of next day is made less fatiguing. & 

(J. and ¢.) Shunters and signalmen at important stations, 8 _ 
hours; at less important stations, 12,13, and 14 hours. Where | 

a double “ personnel” is engaged never more than 12 hours. _ 

d. Guards, 11 to 15 hours, interrupted by periods of rest. at the 
extreme stations of their route. fi 

e. Platelayers, 12 hours. i | 
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ANSWERS.—-FRANCE. 


K.—PERMANENT W Ay—continued. 


', 200 yards radius, 


| 
| 


3. See 2, 3, 4, 6 D. 


| 1 in 40, with some short gradients of a 


| steeper character. 
i 
). See 38, 39. 


5. Only j in those places where the railway i is 
on the same level as the adjacent 
; land. 
i 


if 
i 


| The goods stations generally are in close 
proximity to the passenger station. 


| The forwarding of goods is carried on with 
few exceptions exclusively in the day. 


j 
} 


| Railway management generally carried 
on by a direction, the president and 
chairman of which are paid. 


The administration consists partly of 
managing officers and partly of the pro- 
fessional servants of the company. 

| 


Sometimes. Yes. 
. The interference of the State in the 
- management of railways is regulated by 
the terms of the Concession. 


Yes. 


. Bridges are not constructed of cast iron, 
although nearly all wrought-iron railway 
bridges have both cast iron and steel 
used i in their construction. ~~” 


Yes. 


37. On main line §20 feet; on tributary lines 
and in the proximity of stations, curves 
of 591 feet radius are allowed. 

38. The slow trains at 154 miles per hour, 
the fast trains from 23 to 25 miles per 
hour. 

89. On main lines 1 in 37, on the Uetliberg 
Railway (without cog wheels) 1 in 144. 


40. In ascending, from 11 to 15} miles per 


hour ; in descending, 153 miles per 
hour (inclines 1 in 333). 


L.—GOODS YARDS. 


1. At unimportant stations, goods yards adjoin 


passenger stations; in others, they are 
usually from 110 to 260 yards distant. 

2. Inclines for handbarrows, turntables, 
cranes, bridges, waggons, &c. 


M.—_MANAGEMENT. 


37, 547 yards, 
38. —— 


BE aTE hal gale 


1, Always adjoining them. 


1. The management is generally undertaken 
by a board of directors. 


2. The administration superintends the work 
of the directors who are chosen from it ; 
they make all necessary regulations 
that are not found in the code of the 
Administration. 


8. Sometimes. 


4, The State superintends through its rail- 
way department both the construction 
and the management of railways, by 
means of which the necessary super- 
vision both of the railway and the 
rolling stock is strictly maintained. 

5. Yes; every portion of a new railway is 
thoroughly examined and inspected 
before permission is given to open it 
for public traffic. 

6. Yes, and they must be made according to 
plans furnished by the management. 


7. All bridges are submitted to a very severe 
strain, by which a greater weight than 
the traffic requires is put on them. 


8. Yes; on all these details drawings must 
be supplied for approval. 


1. General manager. 


5. Always. 


7. The inspector thoroughly examines all iron 
bridges, but imposes no conditions as to 
their construction. 


8. No. 


N.—WORKMEN. 


a. 9 to 10 hours. 


i. OtoTea ., 
é. 12,10. T4k. 
a.-9'to LO. 
é. 9 to. 12) us 


1. a. 12 to 14 hours. 
GO. T4415 55 
c. 
dy letorla |, 
e. 12 hours. 


1. a. 8 hours, 
6. 12 hours. 
c. 8 hours at junciions, 12 hours at sta- 
tions. 
d. 8 to 9 hours. 
e. 12 hours. 
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ANSWERS.—BELGIUM. . _ 


i 


2. What are the wages paid to— 
a. Drivers of trains? 
6. Guards ? 
c. Shunters and sorters ? 
d, Signalmen ? 
e. Platelayers ? 


3, What is the mode adopted in the matter of obtaining testimonials 
of character ? 


4. Is there any arrangement between railway companies by which 
the default or bad conduct of a servant of one company is 
made known to a second company, in case such a servant 
having been discharged from the first should apply to the 
second for a place ? 

Do the men work for the same number of hours on Sundays as 
on week days ? 


on 


6. Are the wages of the men higher for Sunday work than that of 


week days ? 
7. Have you dismissed many men because of drunkenness ? 


8. Is the first offence in the case of drunkenness punished by 
immediate dismissal ? 
9. Are your servants permitted to take gratuities from passengers ? 

10. If not, is it the habit of passengers to give gratuities in spite of 
rules to the contrary ? 

11. Are passengers in the habit of treating the servants of your 
company to intoxicating liquor at the refreshment rooms of 
the stations, terminal or wayside ? 

12. Do you adopt the practice of fining the workmen for bad conduct 
on their part ? 


13. Do you adopt the course of prosecuting the workmen before one 
of the courts of the country in case of bad conduct ? 
14, What punishment is usually awarded by the courts in the follow- 
ing cases :— 
a. Drunkenness with no unfortunate result to the company 
or passengers ? 
b. Drunkenness resulting in loss of life to the passengers 
or the cumpany’s servants ? 
Drunkenness resulting in the loss or destruction of the 
company’s or its client’s property ? 


Ss 


d. Incapacity, with similar results ? 
e. Neglect of duty, ditto ? 
f. Error of judgment, ditto ? 
g. Wilfulness, ditto ? 


15. Is there any desire onthe part of your company to pass over the 
fanlts of its servants lightly (if such faults are not of a serious 
nature), in consequence of the difficulty of procuring persons 
éapable of filling the places of those dismtissed for bad conduct ? 

16, Is the service in your company so greatly esteemed among the 
working classes that you thereby have the advantage of ob- 
taining the services of the best men in the country of their, 
class, 2.¢., are your men, as compared with the ordinary work- 
men of the country, a “ corps d’élite? ” 

i7. Are -your drivers and guards permitted to enter and leave the 
trains when the trains are in motion at the platform ? 


2. (a.) Wages to drivers of 1st class, 61. to 6/. 8s. per month ; 21 
class, 51. 4s. to 5/. 12s, per month; 3rd class, 4/. 8s. to 41 
per month; with presents for economy of fuel and 
71, 2s. 6d., and regularity in time, 8/. 4s.; total to each di 
for past year in presents, 10/. 6s. 6d. ae 

(6.) Wages to guard, chief guard, 5/. 13s. 4d., 61. 6s. 8d., 7. 
month ; guard, 3/. 13s. 4d., 41. 6s. 8d., 5l. per month ; I 
on trial, 3/. 12s. per month. ’ t 

(e, d.) Wages to shunters and signalmen, 1st class, 357. to 481. 16 

_ per annum; 2nd class, 29/.4s. to 35/. perannum. 

(e.) Wages to platelayers, 26/. 5s. to 43l. 16s. perannum. 

3. Certificates of good conduct are given by superior administratio 
on recommendation of chief; as a general rule, we on 
mention in a discharge the duration of service and the la 
employment of the workmen, 


4, No. 


i 
‘ 


5. Men in workshops don’t work on Sundays, only men on line an 
at stations ; they work short hours on Sundays, and have on 
day per month for repose. 4 
6. Sunday work same salary as that of week days. 


7. Dismissals are small for drunkenness, having regard to the larg 
number of men employed. 4 
8. Yes, in case of compromising security of service, and whe 
found drunk during the hours of work. ae 

9. No. 
10. We ignore it, unless if on a large scale. ; 
11. We ignore it, if done on a large scale the fact would com 
under the knowledge of the administration. - a 


12. When bad conducts proved it is repressed and punished ai 
cording to the gravity of the offence by reprimand, stoppag, 
of salary, or suspension. If the fault is mild and does ne 
come under one of these punishments the man is fined frox 
1d. to 10d. 

13. Only in ease of theft. 


14. Drunkenness not repressed by the tribunals except it results 
detriment to persons or property. For answers to thes 
questions, see “ Recueil Speciale” relative to the judi 
police, page 1042, article 422. ‘ 

Accident to a train so as to imperil the passengers, p 
ment to culpable persons 8 days to 2 months’ impris 
ment, with fine of 26 to 200 frances, or one of th 
penalties only. Accidents with wounds, punishment, 
month to three years’ imprisonment, fine of 50 to 300 fr; 

Accident with death, punishment, six months to five ye 
imprisonment, fine of 100 to 600 franes. 

15. This consideration has an influence in case of petty faults, br 

otherwise service cannot be compromised. 4 

16. The service of the State railways is preferable to that of : 

’ private company; the workman is not at the merey of 
single man. 


17. According to rule, no. i 
The driver must not leave his engine during the whole rur 
of the same. ; ie 


0.—LUGGAG# - - i 2 


1. What quantity of luggage is allowed to each passenger, free of | 1. Passengers of all classes allowed: to carry beneath the seat 


charge, in case of :— 
a. First-class passengers. 
b. Second-class passengers. 
c. Third-class passengers. 


1 


2. Do you find passengers’ luggage to be increasing in quantity of 
late years ? 

3. What classes of articles are considered by you to be passengers’ 
luggage, in addition to dress and the ordinary contenis of a 
valise ? 


4. Is there any limit to the weight of the luggage that a passenger 
may carry, by paying in the ordinary way? 
5. is the luggage carried in luggage vans, or.on the top of the 


carriages ? 
” 


the carriage luggage of any description, even packages of mer 
chandise, hawkers’. packs, &c., &c. to the extent of 55lbs. : 
the case ofinternational luggage registered the same allowance 
is made. ; be 
2. No. . joa 


3. See 1, 


4. No. 


5. Only in luggage vans, not on tops of carriages. 


ANSWERS.—GERMANT, 
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ANSWERS.—SWITZERLAND. 


ANSWERS. FRANCE, 


N.— W orkKMEN— continued. 


2. a. 61. 5s. per month. 
6. 3l. 15s. per month. 
c. 21. 18s. 4d. te 31. 6s. 8d. per month. 
d. 21. 10s. to 31. 2s. 6d. per month. 
e. 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per day. 


| 
3. Engine drivers are examined as to their 
. qualifications ; other workmen are taken 
; on the production of good testimonials, 
which must be attested by civil or mili- 
tary authorities. 
« No. 


; Yes, with the exception of mechanics. 


. No. 


. Our men are not in the habit of getting 
drunk. 
8. Generally. 


9. No. 
10. Sometimes. 


11. No. 


12. Yes. 


13. Yes. 


14. Imprisonment according to the magni- 
tude of the offence and its conse- 
quences, and incapacitating the cul- 
prit from further employment in rail- 
way service. 


15. 


16. Yes. 


Pe No; 


2. a. From 1002. to 1202. per annum, besides 
overtime and premiums for saving coal. 
6. 562. per annum. 
e. 28/. to 367. per annum. 
d. 
e. 2s. 6d. per day. 


4. Yes. 


5. In general, yes; the permanent way men 
do not usually work on Sundays. 


” 


13. Yes. 


14.— 
a. Immediate loss of place without com- 
pensation. 
6. Imprisonment. 
ce. Dismissal and making good the injury. 


é. 


g: Sentenced by the judge. 
15. Yes. 


16. Yes. 


17. This is prohibited. 


- O.—LUGGAGE. 


bo 


. a. 1002. per annum, plus 48/. per annum 
premium and iravelling expenses 
(maximum). 

6. 661. to 247. per annua. 
c. 2s. 6d. per day. 
d. 441. to 481. per «unum. 
e. 2s. 6d. per day. 


5. When necessary, 


6. No. - 
7. Very often. 
8. Always. 


9. No. 
10. Yes. Sometimes. 


11. No. 


12. Yes. 


18. No. 


14, 


15. Yes. 


16. Yes. 


17. Not allowed, but it is done. 


1. Many of the railway companies allow” 


55 Ibs. of luggage free for each ticket 
issued, although this on the other hand, 
and chiefly on the South German rail- 
ways is not always followed, because 
small packages are allowed to be taken 
in the hand into the carriages. 

2. No. ° ; 


3. Strictly speaking, passengers’ luggage 
consists of the usual requirements for 
travelling, viz,, trunks, cloaks, travel- 
ling bags, &c. ; large packages of goods, 
casks, and other matters not belonging 
iv the necessities of travelling are ex- 
ceptionally allowed. 

4. No; answered in No. 3. 


5. In luggage vans. 


2. Yes. 


3, 4. All packages that will go under the 
seats or in the cradles of the passenger 
carriages without being troublesome to 
the travellers. 


5. In luggage vans. 


‘ 


1. Passengers of all classes allowed to carry 
66 Ibs. of luggage each free of charge. 


2. Yes. 
8. Boxes and trunks, but the railway com- 


panies are compelled to take other 
articles. 


4, No. 


5. In luggage vans. 


x 


‘ 
us 
; 

ty 
a 
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QUESTIONS. 


P—TICKETS - : : : : 


-! 


various stations, or are depots established in the various towns 
where they may at any time be purchased, as in the case of 
ostage stamps ? 
2; re pontine tickets for the return journey ; and if so, at what 
cost over and above the single journey ticket ? ; 
3. Do you issue weekly, monthly, and annual tickets, and at what cost 
as compared with that of the ordinary day tickets ? 


If so, do you issue such periodical tickets for all classes of carriages ? 
. Do you issue workmen’s tickets at a very low rate ? 


Abe 


. Ave tickets issued to passengers only at the booking offices of the } 1. ‘Tickets are sold only at the booking offices of the stations. 


ANSWERS.—BELGIUM. 


are now sold as an experiment in central offices in Brugs 
and Antwerp in series of 20 in advance. : 
@ 

2. Yes; these tickets are sold at 20 percent. reduction on t 
double journey fare. : 

3, 4. Season tickets issued for 3, 6, and 12 months for all class 
carriages ; there are some exceptions, viz., those of i 
national services in which such tickets are only granted 
Ist and 2nd class passengers. ; 


5. Yes, viz. :— 
Weekly tickets. The ordinary tic 
d. b 


ch 
8 miles are linO 
Gia, ae tre’ 
os oe a 
Lui Pe aki: 
15 - 1 8 : 


= 
The tickets are not issued for a distance of more than 15 miles. 
t 


Q.—_SINGLE LINES - - : 


1. Do you allow trains running in opposite’ directions to travel on 
your single lines of railway at the same time ? 


to 


. Ifso, what siding arrangements have you made for the passing of 
such trains ? 


ce 


. Are several trains allowed to run in the same direction on your 
single line of railway at the same time, and what means are 
adopted for preventing collisions from one train overtaking the 
other ? 


ve 


Do you employ the siaff system? 


. Do you employ the staff and ticket system ? 

. Do you employ the telegraph system alone? 

. Do you employ the telegraph in conjunction with the staff and 
ticket system ? 


“INN 


| 4, 5, 6, 7. We do not employ either the staff or ticket system. We 


R.—GOVERNMENT INSPECTION - -- - 


1. In short lines of afew miles a train comes alternately as th 
exigencies of the traffic required, and on lines of greater exten 
trains travel in opposite-directions at.the same time. 4 


2. Graphical tables and others; also books of the running of th 
trains indicate the places when the trains ought to-eross. 
ease of the delay of a train the regulated point of crossing 
modified. 

3. Yes, measures of security are taken on certain sections as: 
matter of experiment by means of the system of electric bells 
System of Siemens and Halske. a 


only use the telegraph. 


_ 


. Is the inspection of railways undertaken by an official from a 
special railway department 2 uy 


bo 


qo 


. What is the extent of the interference of such an official with the 
railway company’s administration ? 


» 


. Is the inspection of railways, such as have been lately completed, 
as well as such as are open to public traffic, carried out under 
a code of byelaws ? 

5. Or under a regulation or ministerial order ? 

6. Is the State investigation into the extent and causes of accidents 

carried out by the same class of officers who inspect lately 

constructed railways ? 


7. Does such an official visit the scene of each accident and hold an 
inquiry there ? 


8. Or does he merely attend the ordinary inquest held according to 
the laws of the State in the case of accidents other than rail- 
way accidents ? - 

9. Has he the right of examining all witnesses summoned before 
such an inquest ? 


. Or by an official of the ordinary home department of government ? 


pd. Leg 


1, 2. These inspections are made by functionaries of the Department 
of Public Works. 


3. To inform the minister of those points in which the managem 
needs improvement, and to submit dispatches to be signed 
the chief of the department to invite the companies to remedy 
their faults. g 4 

4,5. Each concession of line to be’ managed by a company i 
regulated by the conditions annexed to the order of concession 


6. Yes. 


/ 


8. Independently of the judicial inquiry Gf there be such) he makes 
a purely administrative inquiry. 


9. Yes, and it is also this fanctionary who orders and directs the 
inquiry. ES - 


ANSWERS.—GERMANY. 


1. Tickets are issued at the station booking 
| offices ; other places are not yet esta- 
blished, but it.is in contemplation. 


2. Yes, at a reduction of 25 per cent. on the 
double journey fare. 
| 3. Not upon all the railways. 


4, Yes. 
5. Yes, on some railways, and in order to 
encourage workmen to use the lines 
4th class carriages are run. 
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ANSWERS.—_SWITZERLAND. 


- P.—TICKETS. 
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ANSWERS.—FR ANCE. 


1, Only at the booking offices. 


2. Return tickets are issued at a reduction of 
20 per cent. and more. 

3,4. In certain districts season tickets are 
issued at a reduction of 26 per cent. 


5. In several districts workmen’s tickets are 
issued at moderate prices. 


1. Upon single lines, trains run according 
to regulation as on the double lines ; 
passing of trains takes place at stations 


only. 
2. Answered in No. 1. 


8. Yes; the safety of the trains is provided 
- by the block system. 


4, No. 
5. No. 


6. Yes. 
17. No. 


Q.—SINGLE LINES. 


1. Yes. 


2. The stations at which trains cross each 
other are fixed, and one train must 
always wait for the other. 


8. Yes; the order is that between such trains 
there shall always be a “time distance ” 
of at least 10 minutes. The station- 
master is bound to keep back any train 
that follows another in less time. 


1. Yes, but only for circular tours. 


2. Yes, at from 30 to 40 per cent. reduction 
on the double fare. 
3. Yes. 


4. Yes, for 1st and 2nd classes only. 
5. No, nothing lower than 3rd class fares. 


1. No. 


3. Yes; they run at regular intervals never 
less than 10 minutes. 


. R.—_GOVERNMENT INSPECTION. 


1. The inspection of railways is done by a 
Commission. 


2. The inspection of railways is done by a 
Commission. 

8, 4,5. The duties of the Commission are 
regulated by law. 


6, 7,8, 9. The inquiry into a railway acci- 

dent is held and carried on by a State 
inquiry, upon the Company giving 
notice thereof. The result must be 
published if it should appear that the 
fault is a breach of the penal code. 


1. Yes, the railway department undertakes 
the inspection by different officers. 


2. No. 
3. The controlling officers are not authorised 


to interfere, but their suggestions must 
come through the chief of the department. 


4. Yes. 


5. —— 
6. Yes, and by magisterial jurisdiction. 


7. Yes, he has to make a written report to his 
chief (inspector) from the information 
he collects. 

8. No. 


9. Yes. 


1. By an engineer of the Control Department 
and by Commissioners of Surveillance 
du Government. 


6. Yes. Same as above. 


Tek G8; 


9. Yes. 
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QUESTIONS. 


S.-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF ACCIDENTS . * 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


ANSWERS.—BELGIUM. 


1. {What is the nature of the law requiring annual statements as to 
accidents that have happened on the railway ? 


HOS 


2, At what time of the year is such a statement of accidents required 
to be sent into the State department ? 


. In what respect does the tabular form in which the different 
classes of accidents are inserted differ from the English tabular 
torm, a copy of which is annexed ? 


ce 


1. There is no law in Belgium which requires the ene 
reports on railway accidents in general— 

In that which concerns the State railways there is an artic 
which i imposes on the Ministers to give a report ann 
to the Legislative Chambers of all the ei 
administration. Re 

~ Article XXV. of this report for 1878 gives a list @ 
accidents of the year upon the railways managed by 


State. 
3.— 
Ds " 
Accidents. 
Total 
By Act of | By Act of the Number of — 
the Service. Victi - 
ae are Victims. 
Ss ae Number of Persons. 
3 ro 3 
gig gs | so :|ole 
EIS(Z/E/Z/alBl2 
forse ; -/20| 6/28; 8| 38| west 6 
= | i 
Servants of the adminis- | 11} 1/12 115, 86 | 201 | 126 87 | 213 
3 tration. | | a 
4 Strangers - = it el ar et 9 IL 100 | 49, 51 | 100 
| | | 
=< | ? i : 
Total ee <i! .88 | 172 | 140 | 312 | 203 | 147 | 350) | 
- % | | Y a 
SS SS Se eee 
| { | 
( Passengers - -; 6|—| 6) 18 2) 20) 24 
aj | Servants of the adminis- | 14) 4/18 | 88 | 58 | 146 102 
5 tration. 
- | Strangers - - = | | eal 81 SSirrsOaReL 
Total - =| 20| 4| 24| 187 | 98 | 255 | 157 | 102 | 260, 
Surplusin 1878. - -{11| 3/14] 35] 49 | 46! 45| 91 
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ANSWERS.-GERMANY, ANSWERS.—SWiTZERLAND. ANSWERS.—¥FRANCE. 
3 ¥ - S8.—ANNUAL STATEMENT OF ACCIDENTS. 
|. There is none. ‘ We 1. Every railway company is obliged tc 


furnish an official report. 


2. Returns of accidents are made monthly | 9, —~— 2, Every month, 
to the Kaiserlich, Reichs Eisenbahn 
Amt. 
They are then classified and arranged 
and published quarterly. 
3. Any difference that may exist is shown | 3, —— 
in the annexes sent herewith. 


X 3 
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APPENDIX M. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arrrnpix M., No. I. 


Mrmoranpum by Mr. Farrer relative to the Powxrs 
of the Boarp or TRADE. (On this subject, see 
also App. H.) 

It seems, from the opinion of the law officers, that where 
a new line runs into an old line and is to use a station on 
the old line as its own station or terminus, the Board of 
Trade can under 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 55. s. 6. postpone the 
opening of the new line, if in the opinion of the inspecting 

cer the accommodation at the station on the old line is 
insufficient to work the traffic on the new line with safety. 

By section 11 of the same Act it is provided, “that where 
** two or more railway companies whose railways have a 
“ common terminus or a portion of the same line of rails 
* in common, or which form separate portions of one con- 
“© tinued line of railway communication, shall not be able 
* to agree upon arrangements for conducting at such 
* common terminus or at the point of junction between 
*« them, their joint traffic with safety to the public, it shall 
“be lawful for the Board of Trade, upon the application 
“ of either of the parties, to decide the questions in dis- 
** pute between them so far as the same relate to the safety 
“ of the public; and to order and determine whether the 
* whole or what proportion of the expenses attending on 
* such arrangements shall be borne by either of the parties 
** respectively; and if any railway company shall refuse or 
“ wilfully neglect to obey any such order made upon or 
** against such company by the Board of Trade pursuant 
“to this provision, such company shall forfeit to Her 
“Majesty the sum of 20/. per day for every day during 
** which such refusal or neglect shall continue, and every 
“ such penalty may be recovered in any of Her Majesty’s 
“ courts of record or in the Court of Session, or in any of 
“ the sheriffs courts in Scotland.” 

By the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1873, 36 & 37 
Vict. cap 48., the Railway Commission is created. 

Their principal duty is to enforce the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1854, the principal section of which (2) pro- 
vides that every railway company shall afford all due 
facilities for forwarding the traffic of every other railway. 

The Commissioners are empowered by (s. 8), whenever 
there is a dispute between two companies, which may under 
any Act be referred to arbitration, on the application of 
either party, to decide such dispute ; and they are further 
empowered by section 9 to decide any dispute whatever to 
which a railway company is a party, on the application of 
both the parties to the dispute. 

By the Act 37 & 38 Vict. cap 40. section 6., whenever any 
difference to which a railway company is a party may be 
decided by the Board of Trade, or by a person appointed 
by the Board of Trade, the Board of Trade may refer the 
question to be decided by the Railway Commissioners. 

In any special case there may of course be special pro- 
visions in the private Act which may govern the case. But 
stibject to such special provisions the effect of the above 
enactments seems to be as follows :— 

1. In the case of a junction with a new line which is to 
use the station of an old one, the Board of Trade may 

revent the opening of the new line if the station accommo- 
Sulton on the old line is not sufficient for public safety. 

2. If there is a difference between the two companies as 
to the arrangements to be made at the common terminus, 
the Board of Trade may, upon the application of either 
railway, decide the questions in dispute between them, 
and determine how the expenses of the necessary arrange- 
ment are to be borne; and the Board of Trade can and 
probably would refer any such disputes to be decided by 
the Railway Commissioners. 

The working of these ‘provisions would probably be as 
follows :—If the station accommodation were manifestly 
insufficient for purposes of safety the Board of Trade 
would postpone the opening of the new line. The new 
jine might call upon the old line to make the accommoda- 
tion sufficient, and in the event of their not doing so might 


apply to the Board of Trade to decide the dispute, and the” 


Board of Trade would then refer the question to the Rail- 
way Commissioners. 

- But the power of the Board of Trade to postpone the 
opening of the new line would be confined to what is 
necessary for purposes of safety, and would not extend to 
anything necessary or desiralle for the purpose of con- 
venience only. Nor would the Board of Trade or the 
Railway Commissioners have power to give either company 
any right to take lands or to raise money for the purpose 
of enlarging or improving their old station. 


¢ 


Apprrenpix M., No. II. 


Memoranpvum by Caprain Tytxer on the expediency 
of creating ApprrionaL Powers for the preven- 
tion of Rammway AccripenTs, 


The questions whether any additional powers should be 
vested in the Board of Trade, or the Railway Commission, 
or whether any other tribunal should be created with powers 
to enforce upon the railway companies special measures or 
means in construction or working with a view to the pre- 
vention of railway accidents, is a most important one. It 
has reference to the subject of accidents to passengers as 
well as to servants of companies, but the same arguments 
apply in each case. 

There is no doubtthat some of the companies,and amongst 
them the most powerful companies, have not adopted 
as readily as they might have done improvements in rail- 
way construction and working which have been constantly 
urged upon them by the Board of Trade and its officers, 
and the advantages of which have been proved in practical 
working ; and that after many years of recommendation, 
much has still to be done by certain of these companies 
towards carrying out requirements necessary in the interest 
of public safety. But others of the companies have been 
foremost in introducing such improvements, and especially 
on the railways carrying mainly passenger traffic. 

At the same time it is to be observed that during the 
past five years such improvements have made much more 
rapid progress than during any previous period of railway 
history. The series of annual general reports on accidents, 
in which all the causes have been minutely analysed, and 
all the remedies carefully set forth, has been mainly instru- 
mental in producing this effect. ‘The weak points on 
various railway systems have thus been demonstrated. 
The advantages of the means and appliances in use on 
other systems, or that might be adopted, have been stated. 
Invention has been stimulated. A wholesome competition 
amongst the companies in matters especially affecting 
safety has been produced, and an effect has been obtained 
with much promptitude, and without any of the disad- 
vantages which might have been experienced under any 
other system. If only the same process be continued, 
the same care be taken, and the recommendations found 
necessary be persistently and publicly made in the same 
way from year to year, similar beneficial effects may be 
expected to accrue in future years with constantly accumu- 
lating force ; and the railway system of this country will 
attain generally a very high degree of efficiency in all 
respects, including matters appertaining to public safety. 

The companies have in this way been induced, under the 
stimulus of official recommendation, backed by well- 
informed public opinion, themselves to carry out improve- 
ments in construction, appliances, or working, in the suc- 
cess of which they were mainly interested. They have 
satisfied themselves of their utility before adopting them, 
and have employed them on their own responsibility. They 
would not have the same interest in the successful working 
of improvements forced upon them under the orders of a 
tribunal, and many other disadvantages would be ex- 
perienced in the application of any other form of direct 
compulsion. The companies would be partially relieved 
from their responsibilities, further invention and improve- 
ment would to some extent be discouraged, and undue 
responsibility would inevitably be thrown upon the tribu- . 
nal. So long as railways are in the hands of companies, 
working for a profit, they must be managed by the officers 
of those companies. The directors and officers being 
directly exposed to the influence of public criticism, a more 
powerful effect may thus be produced on them than that 
which they feel from any pecuniary obligations which they 
may or may not incur im cases of accident. But if, in 
working their various systems, under different conditions 
and in different localities, they were subject to the direct 
instructions of a general tribunal, they would then be able 
to plead in the event of an accident that they had not 
been called upon to provide the means by which it might 
have been avoided. ‘The responsibility might thus be 
thrown back upon the tribunal, and public opinion would 
be diverted, with the eager assistance of the legal advisers 
and officers of the companies, towards the proceedings of 
the tribunal, which would be ill able to defend itself, and 
would be exposed from time to time to the obloquy of not 
having been sufficiently active in requiring improvements 
in various parts of the country, by means of which serious 
accidents might have been avoided. The tribunal, helpless 
as to any control over the actual working of the railways or 
the discipline maintained amongst the servants of the com- 
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panies, would, when thus attacked, become, in self defence, 
more and more exacting, and its tendency would be to err 
in the extreme of excessive interference. Its end would be 
‘gnominious, under a joint and hostile outery from the 
companies and the public. It would be accused at once of 
meddling mischievously, and of not interfering sufficiently, 
and would fall under the imputations of inefficiency and 
want of judgment as accidents occurred to afford, rightly 
or wrongly, opportunities for angry criticism. Questions 
of compensation to injured passengers would also be 
materially complicated, as blame was bandied backwards 
and forwards between the tribunal and the companies. 

There would, of course, be the greatest difficulty in 
determining the amount of interference which such a 
tribunal should exercise. There are many well recognised 
requirements ; if the tribunal had power to enforce any of 
them, it should enforce them all. It would be almost im- 
possible to draw a line. On the discovery of any new 
means of safety, real or supposed, the tribunal would have 
power to enforce its adoption. If it should turn out to be 
less successful in practice than was expected, or if it should 
in some unforeseen way lead to mischievous results, the 
position of the tribunal would not be improved, and an 
outcry at one time for the universal adoption of some par- 
ticular improvement might be succeeded by another outery 
at some other time for its abolition, or for some other 
improvement in place of it. 

Looking to the history of the past five, ten, and twenty 
years respectively, it will be seen that improvement, which 
has been more or less gradually progressive, has also ad- 
vanced more rapidly within the shorter periods, and it may 
be taken for granted that further improvement will con- 
tinue to be made in almost every branch of railway con- 
struction and apparatus. Whilst recommendations, as at 
present made, may be general, and may deal with princi- 
ples, any attempt to compel companies to adopt them 
would necessarily deal with specific apparatus. The re- 
quirements enforced by any tribunal would therefore be 
specific, and the tribunal would be obliged to prescribe the 
particular appliance and apparatus to be adopted, or, in 
other words, to decide between competing inventors on the 
respective merits of their inventions. What was con- 
sidered to be the best at a particular period would be 
insisted on for application on all railway systems, and its 
general adoption would tend to act as a bar to future 
improvement. 

It is true that, in the opening or inspection of new posi- 
tions of railways, compulsion has been exercised by the 
officers of the Board of ‘Trade, and with good effect. But 
this has been done upon limited sections of railway from 
time to time: and as improvement has progressed so the 
requirements have increased, with a view to obtaining the 
application of the best known principles at the time of the 
inspection ; whilst continual suggestions have led from time 
to time to further improvement. ‘This is a totally different 
matter from interfering generally with the management and 
working of, say, 17,000 miles of railway, and prescribing 
thereon apparatus for general adoption. Not only would a 
very delicate responsibility thus devolve on the tribunal, 
but also a large staff of inspectors would be required to see 
that the improvements prescribed were in the first instance 
properly applied, and were afterwards properly maintained 
and satisfactorily worked. Constant supervision over and 
endless interference with every portion of railway in the 
United Kingdom would thus become inevitable. The more 
such a project is regarded in detail the more strongly do 
the objections to it appear, as tending to relieve the com- 
panies and their officers from responsibilities which it ought 
to be the object of any further legislation—if such be found 
at any time to be required—to fix more effectually and 
completely upon them. 

Looking, therefore, to the great progress of improvenient 
which has been made since the date of the first of the pre- 
sent series of annual reports on accidents, commencing with 
that for 1870, and to the continuance of that progress at 
the present time, it would appear that all that is necessary 
may provably best be obtained by giving greater prominence 
and increased circulation to the annual analyses of accidents 
and casualties to passengers, servants, and materials, which 
are contained in those reports, which might be freely circulated 
every year, and furnished to the companies for distribution 
among their superior officers. The moral inducement thus 
brought to bear would have a stronger effect, in a better way, 
under the influence of public opinion, in the future, as it has 
had in the past, than any system of compulsion by any tribu- 
nal, existing or to be created. At all events, until this experi- 
ment, which has so far proved to be highly successful, has 
been further tried, it would not be wise to run the risk 
which would be incurred by the establishment of a tribunal 
endowed with compulsory powers of an attempt at duplicate 
management of the railways of this country. + 

29 May 1876. H. W. Tyrer. 
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MemorANDUM on the Present Stare of the Law 
concerning Liapitiry of Rarrway Companrms 
for Drtay, and Questions arising thereon. 
(With reference to Mr. Farrur’s Evidence, QQ. 
30, 421-559.) 


The special questions whether a company is liable for not 
carrying a passenger within the times fixed by the time- 
tables, and what is the effect of the conditions annexed to 
the time-tables, do not seem to have been determined by the 
superior courts. In the county courts there have been 
conflicting decisions, the substance of which is given 
below. 

The following appears to be the present state of the law 
on the subject of liability for delay in carrying passengers. 

A common carrier is hable at common law to pay special 
damage caused to a passenger, where by his own negligence 
he fails to carry the passenger within a reasonable time. 
And where, by advertisement or otherwise, he fixes the time 
within which the journey is to be completed, this will be 
considered to be the “reasonable”’ time. 

Railway companies are in this respect common carriers, 
and are subject to the same liabilities for delay. See Railway. 
Clauses Act, 1845, s. 89., and the-county court decisions 
given below, passim. 

The time-tables of the companies constitute a contract 
with the public, or, if not a contract, a representation by the 
companies, for breach of which a passenger or would be 
passenger may sue if he can show special damage. Denton 
v. Great Northern Railway, 5 Ellis and Blackburn, p. 860. 

This liability extends not only to the line of the company 
which issues the ticket, but to the lines of all other com- 
panies over which they contract to carry the passenger. 
Great Western Railway v. Blake, 7 Hurstone and N., 987. 

The notices and conditions appended by the companies 
to their {ime-tables form part of this contract or represen- 
tation. This is admitted in all the county court cases.* 

Where the company is prevented by something beyond 
their control, e.g. fog, from Yonning at their usual rate, 
they are not guilty of negligence and not liable. Clough v. 
London and Great Western Railway cited below. The 
same principle is admitted in all the cases. See Lord 
Campbell’s judgment in Dunton v. Great Northern Railway 
cited above. 

To recover against a company for such delays the pas- 
senger must prove some direct and immediate pecuniary 
loss, such as the charge for a fly to take him to his desti- 
nation, or payment of the hotel bill where he has been 
obliged to stay out all night. It is not enough to show 
mere delay however great, or annoyance or interference with 
pleasure or business. 

Thus far there seems to be little doubt about the law. 
But the decisions of the county court judges upon the effect 
of the conditions now annexed to the time-tables are not 
consistent with one another. 

Some of the judges hold that amy condition exempting 
the companies from liability from delay, arising from their 
own negligence or that of their servants, is unreasonable 
and void; whilst others hold that such a condition is reason- 
able, and to be enforced as a part of the contract just as 
much as the times fixed by the tables. ‘There seems also 
to be some difference.between the county court judges as 
to’ what constitutes proof of negligence, or is suiiicient to 
throw the burden of proving a sufficient excuse upon the 
company, e.g., whether in case of extreme delay it rests 
with the passenger to prove actual negligence or with the 
company to prove that they had some good reason for it. 
And finally there seems also to be a difference of opinion as 
what constitytes that “wzlful misconduct,” for which in 
some of the time-tables the companies still hold themselves 
responsible. 

Under these circumstances it rests, with the superior 
courts to decide these points. But it should be observed 
that the language of the superior judges in some of the 
decided cases { supports those who contend that the con- 
ditions annexed to the time-tables are an integral part of 
the contract, and that full meaning and effect is to be given 


. to them. 


* It will be observed that there is here no question such as thatraised 
by the recent case of Henderson v. Stevenson in the House of Lords, 
whether the passenger has legal notice of the time-fables, and the 
conditions upon them. He appeals to the time-tables, and must there- 
fore take them as a whole. y 

+ This limit of special damage has been made very narrow in a recent 
county court case, where the passenger, having taken a ticket from 
London to Monmouth, was detained before arriving at Ross, was too 
late for the expected train from Ross to Monmouth; was brought by a 
later train to Monmouth: arrived there too late to enable him to catch 
the last train to Usk, where he lived, and was obliged to take a fly from 
Monmouth to Usk. The judge held that the company would have been 
liable for the cost of a conveyanee to Monmouth, but were not liable for 
the conveyance beyond Monmouth.’ Lester v. Great Western Railway 
cred er ae oe i 

ord v. Midland Railway, Law Report, C. B. 1867, p. 345; Hurst v 
Great Western Railway, 19 C. B., N. igi 310. ee : 
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The following ate the details of the recent cases in the 
county courts: | 


Clough v. Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. 
Huddersfield. 'Tindal-Atkinson. 
27th March 1874. County Courts Chronicle, page 386. 

Plaintiff took ticket from Huddersfield to Halifax. It 
was late, owing to fog at Brighouse Junction and plaintiff 
tookafly.. 

Held ¢hat the cause of delay, fog, was beyond the com- 
pany’s control and that there was no negligence, 


Russell v. Great Western Railway Company. 
Bath. Mr. Caillard. 
3ist March 1874. Law Times, page 421, 


Plaintiff took a ticket from Bath to Abingdon by train, 
professing to arrive at Didcot at 10.20, with a train on to 
Abingdon at 10.55. This train was late at Didcot, and he 
posted to Abingdon. No evidence of cause of delay. 
Condition on time bills. 


"Che published train bills of this company are only 
intended to fix the time at which passengers may be 
certain to obtain their tickets for any journey from 
“ the various stations, it being understood that the 
* train shall not start from them before the appointed 
time; but the directors give notice that the company 
* do not undertake that the trains shall start or ar- 
“ vive at the time specified in the bills; nor will they 
be accountable for any loss, inconvenience, or injury 
which may arise from delays or detention, unless 
upon proof that such loss, inconvenience, injury, 
delay, or detention arose in consequence of the wilful 
misconduct of the company’s servants.” 


Held that company were not liable. 

The judge said that the taking a ticket coupled with the 
time-tables would constitute a contract, or any rate fix 
the reasonable time within which the journey must be per- 
formed ; but that, under the condition above quoted, to show 
want of punctuality or even negligence was not enough to 
make the company liable, or even to throw the burden of 
proving an excuse on them. 


a 
a 


Cooper v. London and North-western Railway Company. 
Macclesfield. Mr. Yates. 
9th April 1874, County Court Chronicle, page 386. 


Plaintiff took return ticket to bring him back from 
Chapel-en-le-Frith to Macclesfield, so as to bring him there 
in time for a train from Macclesfield to Congleton, The 
train was 50 minutes late and arrived at Stockport too late 
for the train on to Macclesfield, and consequently for the 
last train from Macclesfield to Congleton. He stayed the 
night, and sued for hotel expenses and for fresh fare next 
day from Macclesfield to Congleton. No explanation of 
delay was given except that the rail was slippery and the 
gradients heavy. 

Condition as follows : ‘ 

«Time bills.” “The published train bills of this 
« company are only intended to fix the time at which 
«* passengers may be certain to obtain their tickets for 
“any journey from the various stations, it being 
* understood that the trains shall not start before the 
* appointed time. Every attention will be paid to 
ensure punctuality, as far as it is practicable; but 
the directors give notice that the company do not 
** undertake that the trains shall start or arrive at the 
** time specified in the bills; nor will they be account- 
able for any loss, inconvenience, or injury, which 
may arise from delays or detention. ‘The right to 
stop the trains at-any station..on the line, although 
not marked as a stopping station, is reserved.” 
Held that plaintiff was entitled to recover. 
Judge’s dictum.——“ The company do not and cannot 

** by any such regulation as that above quoted divest 

** themselves of their responsibility for negligence or 

« want of due diligence in the discharge of their duties 

“ towards those with whom they have have entered 

“ into the contract,” 


Turner v. Great Western Railway Company. 
Marylebone. Mr. Serjeant Wheeler. 
16th April 1874. County Court Chronicle, p. 387. 


Plaintiff took ticket from Paddington to Mitcheldean 

Road (in order to vote at election for Kast Gloucestershire) 

_by express train, timed to leave at 10,15 and arrive at 2.15, 
34828, — ‘ 


b 
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only stopping five times between London and Gloucester. 
The train stopped at every station and was late at Gloucester 
for the train on; andthe train on was late at Mitcheldean, 
so that he could not vote, was obliged to stay at an hotel 
and return next day. He sued for hotel bill and return 
ticket. 
Conditions same as in Russell v. Great Western Railway 
Company held liable. 
Judge’s dicta.—* That company are at common law 
“ liable for special damage, arising from delay caused 
“ by negligence, and that they cannot, by mere force 
** of a notice prefixed to their time-tables or otherwise, 
“* deprive the public of that protection which the law 
** has provided.” 


- Lister v. Great Western Ratlwuy Company. 
Monmouth. Mr. Herbert. 
12th October 1874. County Courts Chronicle, p. 517. 


Plaintiff took return ticket by express from Monmouth 
to London and back. On return by 10.15 express, the train 
stopped at almost every station down the line; was late one 
hour 20 minutes at Gloucester; missed connexion for 
Ross and Monmouth, so that plaintiff arrived at Monmouth 
too late for train to Usk and had to post home. 

Conditions as in Russell v. Great Western Railway Com- 
pany. Held that company were liable for stopping an 
express train contrary to time-tables at all the stations 
without excuse proved, but were not liable for posting 
expenses beyond Monmouth. Nominal damages, ls. 

Judge’s dictum.—‘‘ That the conditions in the time- 
* table protect the company from damages by delay, 
* except in cases of wilful misconduct. Simple un- 
« punctuality is not misconduct.’’ 


Becke v. Great Western Railway Company, 
Stonor. Reading. 
2nd November 1874. County Courts Chronicle, p. 518. 


Plaintiff took ticket at Reading for Henley by train 
timed to arrive at ‘I'wyford at 10.40, and to leave Twyford 
at 10°45 and arrive at 11. ‘Train was delayed at Reading 
for want of porters, and missed train from Twyford. No 
other train for an hour. Plaintiff took fly to Henley and 
sued for cost of it. 

Conditions same as in Russell v. Great Western Railway. 
Held that plaintiff was entitled to recover. 

Dicta by judge.—“'That common carriers are liable 
“ for special damage if from their negligence they fail 
** to carry passengers in reasonable time.” 

“That railway companies are for this purpose com~ 
mon carriers. See Railway Clauses Act, 1845, s. 89. 

“That the time-tables constitute a contract, or at 
any rate determine the reasonable time within which 
passengers must be conveyed. 

“That, but for the condition on the time-tables, 
the company would have been liable in this case. 

“That if the condition means to relieve the company 
from the consequences of negligence it is void. 

«That the want of porters at Reading amounted to 
wilful misconduct.” 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ARISING OUT OF THIS STATE 
OF THE Law. 


In this state of the law the following questions seem to 
deserve consideration :— 

1, Is it just to the public that the railway companies, 
having the monopoly of public traffic, should be allowed 
to issue notices of the times at which the public can travel, 
and to make those notices of no legal effect whatever by 
appended conditions? In short, is it right that the com- 
panies should render it impossible for the public, by contract 
or otherwise, to fix or ascertain when they are to start or 
when they are to arrive? 

2. If the above question is answered in the negative, is 
there any difficulty in distinguishing, as in fact the courts 
now do, between delays arising from the negligence of the 
companies and delays arising from circumstances beyond 
their control ? 

3. Is there any reason why the recovery of damage in 

case of delay arising from negligence should be confined to 
specific pecuniary loss out of pocket, or why it should 
not be extended in cases where no such loss is proved (say), 
to the recovery of the fare or of a portion of it? 
i 4. Is there any insurmountable difficulty in determining, 
as in fact the courts must in some cases now do, what 
amount of delay amounts to delay for which damages may 
be recovered ? 

5. Will an extension of the law of liability for delay 
interfere with through booking? If so, may not the 
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difficulty be met, either by giving the passenger his remedy 
against the booking company, and enabling that company 
to recover against the company which caused the delay (to 
be settled between them through the medium of the clear- 
ing-house) ; or else by giving the passenger his remedy 
directly against the company which causes the delay? _ 

The above are considerations which bear on the question 
of accommodation, and of justice rather than of safety, but 
they cannot be avoided in dealing with the question of 
punctuality. If punctuality is an important element of 
safety, and if it can be shown that the most effectual 
means of insuring punctuality, is to enable passengers to 
enforce against the companies the keeping of the times 
which they themselves fix and advertise; it is important 
to show that this can be done without injustice to the 
companies, and that in enforcing punctuality two objects 
are at once attained, viz., the observance of fair conditions 
between the companies and the public, and increased secu- 
rity for public safety. 


7th June 1875. T. H. FARRER. 


‘Apprnpix M., No. IV. 


Pounorvuariry. Conpitions inserted in the Timu- 
TABLES of the principal Companies. (Mr. Far- 
rER’s Hvidence, Q. 30,462.) 

Great Eastern Raitway, 
These tables show the time at which the trains may be 


-expected to arrive at and depart from the several stations. 


Every exertion will be used to ensure punctuality, but the 
departure or.arrival of the trains at the times stated will 
not be guaranteed, nor will the company hold themselves 
responsible for delay or any consequences arising therefrom. 
The granting of tickets to passengers to places off the 
company’s lines is an arrangement made for the greater 
convenience of the public; but the company do not hold 
themselves responsible for any delay, detention, or other 
loss or injury whatsoever, arising off their lines, or from 
the acts or defaults of other parties, nor for the correctness 
of the times over other lines or companies, nor for the 
arrival of this company’s own trains in time for the 
nominally corresponding trains of any other company or 
party. 

; Greenwich time is observed at all stations. 


Tue Great NortHERN RAILWay. 


Notice.—The hours or times stated in these tables are 
appointed as those at which it is intended, so far as cir- 


‘cumstances will permit, that the trains of this company 


and of other railway companies in connexion with it, 
shail meet, start, arrive at, and depart from each station 
mentioned respectively, and every exertion will be used 
to attain punctual observance of the times so appointed, 
although this company and the other companies concerned 
do not engage or guarantee punctuality. 

But such times are so appointed subject to such alteration 
or change therein, day by day, as this or any other company 
concerned may, without notice, consider it proper to make ; 
and this company, and the other companies concerned, 
retain the right to make any alteration or change in the 
times of the trains, and to expedite or delay the meeting, 
despatch, arrival or departure of, or to stop any of or all 
the trains, whenever and wherever, and as long as this or 
any one or more of the companies concerned may consider 
it proper so to do, without being responsible to any pas- 
senger, or person travelling, or intending or desiring to 
travel thereby, for such change of times, or delays of the 
trains, or the consequences thereof, of any kind, to any 
person whatever. 

And as itis only for the greater convenience of passen- 
gers that they are “booked,” and tickets are issued to 
them by this company to enable them to meet and to be 
carried on by the trains, and to travel over the railways of 
other companies; and are in like manner “booked” by 
and obtain tickets from other companies to enable them to 
meet and be carried on by the trains of and to travel over 
this railway, neither this company, nor any other company 
concerned, is or will be responsible for the trains men- 
tioned in this table not starting, arriving, meeting, or being 
dispatched at any particular time, nor for the consequences 
of any kind, resulting from delay or detention thereby, 
which may or shall occur to a passenger or passengers, or 
any person whatever. ? 

And passengers and the public are hereby cautioned, 
that tickets to enable a person to travel by any train or 
trains of this railway, and of railways in connexion with it, 
are issued only upon and subject tothe conditions in this 
notice stated. ; 


, 


'Grear Western Raritway. 


Train Bills —The published train bills of this company 
are only intended to fix the time at which passengers may 
be certain to obtain their tickets for any journey from the 


various stations, it being understood that the trains shall 


not start from them before the appointed time, but the 
directors give notice that the company do not undertake - 
that the trains shall start or arrive at the time specified in 
the bills ; nor will they be accountable for any loss, incon- 
venience, or injury which may arise from delays or deten- 
tion, unless upon proof that such loss, inconvenience, 
injury, delay, or detention arose in consequence of the 
wilful misconduct of the company’s servants. The granting 
of through . tickets to places off the company’s lines is an 
arrangement made for the greater convenience of the public, 
but the company will not hold themselves responsible for 
any delay, detention, or other loss or injury whatsoever, 
arising off their lines, or from the acts or defaults of other 
parties, nor for the correctness of the times over other 
lines or companies, nor for the arrival of the company’s own 
trains in time for the nominally corresponding trains of any 
other company. Passengers booking at intermediate sta- 
tions can only do so conditionally upon their being room in 
the train. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE, 
Greenwich time is kept at all the Stations. 


Notice—The hours of times stated in these tables are 
appointed as those at which it is intended, so far as cir- 
cumstances will permit, the passenger trains should arrive 
at and depart from the several stations, but their departure 
or arrival at the times stated, or the arrival of any train 
passing over any portion of the company’s lines in time for 
any nominally corresponding train on any other portion of 
their ‘lines is not guaranteed, nor will the company under 
any circumstances be held responsible for delay or deten- 
tion, however occasioned, or any consequences arising 
therefrom. The right to stop the trains at any station on 
the lines, although notmarked as a stopping station, is 
reserved. The issuing of tickets to passengers to places off 
this company’s lines is an arrangement made for the 
greater convenience of the public; but the company will 
not be held responsible for the non-arrival of this company’s 
own trains in time for any nominally corresponding train 
on the lines of other companies, nor for any delay, deten- 
tion, or other loss or injury whatsoever, which may arise 
therefrom or off their lines, or for the acts or defaults of 
other parties, nor for the correctness of the times over the 
lines of other companies. 


LonpDoN AND NortTH-wEsTERN Ratiway. 


Time Bills—The published train bills of this company 
are only intended to fix the time at which passengers may 
be certain to obtain their tickets for any journey from the 
various stations, it being understood that the trains shall 
not start before the appointed time. Every attention will 
be paid to ensure punctuality, as far as it is practicable: 
but the directors give notice, that the company do not 
undertake that the trains shall start or arrive at the time 
specified in the bills: nor will they be accountable for any 
loss, inconvenience, or injury which may arise from delays 
or detention. The right to stop the trains at any station 
on the line, although not marked asa stopping station, is 
reserved. 

The granting of tickets to passengers to places off the 
company’s lines is an arrangement made for the greater 
convenience of the public; but the company do not hold 
themselves yesponsible for any delay, detention, or other 
loss or injury whatsoever arising off their lines, or from 
the acts or defaults of other parties, nor for the correctness 
of the times over the lines of other corftpanies, nor for the 
arrival of this company’s own trains in time for the 
nominally corresponding train of any other company or 


party. : 


LonpDOoN AND SouTH-WESTERN Raitway. 


Notice.—The hours given in these tables are to fix the 
time up to which passengers may obtain their tickets for 
any journey from the various stations on the South-western 
Railway, it being understood that the trains shall not start 
before that time. Every attention will be paid to insure 
punctuality so far as it is.practicable; but the directors 
give notice that the company do not undertake that the 
trains shall start or arrive at the time specified in the tables, 
nor will they be accountable for any loss, inconvenience, or 
expense which may arise from delays or detention,’ The 
granting of tickets to passengers to places off the company’s 
lines, is an arrangement made for the convenience of the 
public ; but the company do not hold themselves respon- 
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sible for any' accident, delay, detention, loss, or injury. 


whatsoever arising off their lines, or from the acts or de- 
faults of other parties, or for the correctness of the time- 
tables of other lines, nor for the arrival of this company’s 
own trains in time for the nominally corresponding trains, 
boats, or coaches of any other company. 


Lonpon, BrigHTON, AND Souru Coast Rattway. 


The published time tables of this company are only in- 
tended to fix the time at which passengers may be certain 
to obtain their tickets for any journey from the various 
stations, it being understood that the trains shall not start 
before the appointed time. Every endeavour will be made 
to ensure punctuality as far as it is practicable; but the 
directors give notice that the company do not undertake 
that the trains shall start or arrive at the time appointed in 
the bills, nor will they be accountable for any loss, inconve- 
nience, or injury which may arise from delay, detention, or 
otherwise, except the wilful misconduct of the company’s 
servants. London time is observed at all the stations. 


Lonpon, CHATHAM, AND Dover Raruway. 


Time bills.—The published time-tables of this company 
are only intended to fix the time up to which passengers 
may be certain to obtain their tickets for any journey from 
the various stations, it being understood that the trains 
shall not start from them before the appointed time. The 
time will be taken from the company’s clock at each sta- 
tion. Every attention will be paid to insure punctuality, 
as far as practicable, but the directors give distinct notice 
that the company will not undertake that the trains shall 
start or arrive at the exact time specified in the bills of 
time books; nor will they be accountable for any loss, 
inconvenience, or injury which may arise from delays or 
detention in the starting, transit, or arrival of the trains. 
The granting of through tickets to places off the company’s 
lines is an arrangement made for the greater convenience 
of the public, but the company will not hold themselves 
responsible for any delay, detention, or other loss’ or injury 
whatsoever, arising off their'lines, or from the acts or de- 
faults of other parties, nor for the correctness of the times 
over other lines or companies, nor for the arrival of this 
company’s own trains in time for the nominally corre- 
sponding trains of any other company. Passengers book- 
ing at intermediate stations can only do so conditionally 
upon their being room in the train. 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LINCOLNSHIRE 
RarLway. 


Notice.—The hours or times stated in these tables are 
appointed as those at which it is intended, so far as circum- 
stances will permit, that the trains of this company and of 
other railway companies in connexion with it, shall meet, 
atart, arrive at, and depart from each station mentioned 
respectively, and every exertion will be used to attain punc- 
tual observance of the times so appointed, although this 
eompany and the other companies concerned do not engage 
or guarantee punctuality. 

But such times are so appointed subject to such altera- 
tions or change therein, day by day, as this or any other 
company concerned may, without notice, consider it proper 
to make; and this company, and the other companies con- 
cerned, retain the right to make any alteration or change 
in the times of the trains, and to expedite or delay the 
meeting, despatch, arrival, or departure of, or to stop any 
of or all the trains whenever or wherever, and as long as 
this or any one or more of the companies concerned may 
consider it proper so to do, without being responsible to 
any passenger or person travelling, or intending or desiring 
to travel thereby, for such change of times or delays of the 
trains, or the consequences thereof, of any kind, to any 
person whatever. 

And as it is only for the greater convenience of passen- 

gers that they are “booked,” and tickets are issued to 
them by this company, to enable them to meet and to be 
carried on by the trains, and to travel over the railways of 
other companies, and are in like manner “ booked” by and 
obtain tickets from other companies to enable them to meet 
and be carried on by the trains of, and to travel over this 
railway, neither this company nor any other company con- 
cerned is or will be responsible for the trains mentioned in 
this table not starting, arriving, meeting, or being de- 
spatched at any particular time, nor for the consequences 
of any kind resulting from delay or detention thereby, 
which may or shall occur to’ a passenger or passengers, or 
any person whatsoever. 
__ And passengers and the public are hereby cautioned that 
tickets to enable a person to travel by any train or trains 
of this railway, and of railways in connexion with it, are 
issued only upon- and subject to the conditions on this 
notice stated, © 
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METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 


The published time bills of the company are intended to 
fix the departure of the trains from each station, but the 
company will not be responsible for any loss, inconvenience, 
or injury which may arise from delay or detention in the 
starting, transit, or arrival of the trains. 


Merroro.itan District RAILwaAy. 


The District Railway Company cannot guarantee the 
correctness of the published times of the trains of other 
companies. 

The hours or times stated in the tables published by this 
company are appointed as those at which it is intended, so 
far as circumstances will permit, that the trains of this 
company, and of other railway companies in connexion 
with it, shall meet, start, arrive at, and depart from each 
station mentioned respectively, and every exertion will be 
used to attain punctual observance of the time so ap- 
pointed, although this company and the other companies 
concerned do not engage or guarantee punctuality. 

But such times are so appointed subject to such alteration. 
or change therein, day by day, as this or any other company 
concerned may, without notice, consider it proper to make ; 
and this company and the other companies concerned 
retain the right to make any alteration or change in the 
times of the trains, and to expedite or delay the meeting, 
despatch, arrival, or departure of, or to stop any of or all 
the trains, whenever and wherever, and as long as this or 
any one or more of the companies concerned may consider 
it proper so to do, without being responsible to any pas- 
senger or person travelling or intending or desiring to travel 
thereby, for such change’ of times, or delays of the trains, 
or the consequences thereof, of any kind to any person 
whatever. 

And as it is only for the greater convenience of passen- 
gers that they are ‘‘ booked,” and tickets are issued to 
them by this company to enable them to meet, and to be 
carried on by the trains, and to travel over the railways of 
other companies,-and are in like manner ‘‘ booked”? by 
and obtain tickets from other companies, to enable them 
to meet and be carried on by the trains of and to travel 
over this railway, neither this company, nor any other com- 
pany concerned, is or will be responsible for the trains 
mentioned in this company’s time tables not starting, 
arriving, meeting, or being despatched at any particular 
time, nor for the consequences of any kind resulting from 
delay or detention thereby, which may or shall occur to a 
passenger or passengers, or any person whatever. 

And passengers and the public are hereby cautioned, 
that tickets to enable a person to travel by any train or 
trains of this railway, and of railways in connexion with it, 
are issued only upon and subject to the conditions in this 
notice stated. 


Mipianp Ratiway. 


Showing the times at which the trains may be expected 
to arrive at and depart from the several stations. But 
their departure or arrival at the times stated is not guaran- 
teed, nor does the company hold itself responsible for delay 
or any consequences arising therefrom. ‘The times of the 
trains marked ‘‘ W”’ depend upon the arrival of some other 
trains, and, therefore, are not certain. The granting of 
tickets to passengers to places off the company’s lines is an 
arrangement made for the greater convenience of the 
public; but the company does not hold itself responsible 
for any delay, detention, or other loss or injury whatsoever 
arising off its lines, or from the acts or defaults of other 
parties, nor for the correctness of the times over other lines 
or companies, nor for the arrival of this company’s own 
trains passing over one portion of the line in time for the 
nominally corresponding trains on the other portion of 
their own lines, or on the lines of any other company or 


party. 
NorTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


Notice.—The hours or times stated in these tables are 
appointed as those at which it is intended, so far as cir- 
cumstances will permit, the passenger trains should arrive 
at and depart from the several'’stations, but their departure 
or arrival at the times stated, or the arrival of any trains 
passing over any portion of the company’s lines in time for 
any nominally corresponding train on any other portion of 
their lines, is not guaranteed, nor will the company, under 
any circumstances, be held responsible for delay or deten- 
tion, however occasioned, or any consequences arising 
therefrom. ‘The right to stop the trains at any station on 
the lines, although not marked as a stopping station, is 
reserved. The issuing of tickets to passengers to places off 
this company’s lines is an arrangement made for the greater 
convenience of the public; but the company will not be 
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held responsible for the non-arrival of this company’s own 
trains in time for any nominally corresponding train on 
the lines of other companies, nor for any delay, detention, 
or other loss or injury whatsoever which may arise there- 
from or off their lines, or for the acts or defaults of other 
parties, nor for the. correctness of the times over the lines 


of other companies. 


Nortu Lonpon Ratitway. 


1. The published time books and bills of the company 
are intended for the guidance of the public as to the time 
at which trains may be expected to arrive at and depart 
from the several stations, and every exertion will be made 
to ensure punctuality ; but the company do not guarantee 
the times stated in the time books and bills, nor will they 
be responsible for any loss, inconvenience, or injury any 
passenger may sustain from delay or detention in the start- 
ing, transit, or arrival of the trains. 

2. The issue of tickets to passengers for places beyond 
the company’s lines is an arrangement made for the greater 
convenience of the public; but the company do not hold 
themselves responsible for any delay, detention, or other 
loss or injury whatsoever arising on lines other than their 
own, or from the acts or defaults of other parties; nor for 
the correctness of the times over lines the property of other 
companies; nor for the arrival of the company’s own 
trains in times for any nominally corresponding branch 
trains or those of any other company or party. 


Soutu-rASTERN RAILWAY. 


Time of Trams not guaranteed.—The published time 
bills of the company are intended to fix the departure of 
the trains from each station, and every exertion will be 
made to ensure punctuality ; but the company will not be 
responsible for any loss, inconvenience, or injury which 
may arise from delay or detention in the starting, transit, 
or arrival of the trains. 


Apvprenpix M., No. V. 


Lerrers from Ramway Companies to the Sceretary 
relative to the RatnwAy Servants’ MuMmoriat, 
(See App. G.) 


Lancashire and-Yorkshire Railway, 
Secretary’s Office, 
Manchester, 23rd March 1876. 

I wave laid before the directors of this company 
your letter of the 15th inst., enclosing copy of a memorial 
from a number of railway servants, which has been pre- 
sented to the Commissioners on Railway Accidents, and I 
am instructed to remark, so far as this company is con- 
cerned, on the various statements contained in such 
memorial as follows :— 

In reporting to the Board of Trade accidents which 
occur to railway servants, care is exercised to discriminate 
between those from “causes beyond their own control,” 
and those “from their own misconduct and want of 
caution,” and the directors believe that although the latter 
class of accidents very far outnumbers the former, the 
reports are correctly made; the fact being, that from the 
constant familiarity of the men with the risks necessarily 
attending their occupation, they too frequently become 
careless, and consequently meet with accidents that with 
the exercise of more care might be avoided. 

In the memorial six causes are alleged as conducing to 
the majority of accidents. 


Ist. Excessive hours of labour. 

My directors believe that there does not exist on this 
railway just ground for this assertion. It is contrary to 
their desire that the ren employed should work too long 
hours, and though cases must necessarily occur sometimes 
when men may have toremain on duty for longer than 
the fixed hours, the directors believe that such instances 
are exceptional.. There is reason to think that with some 
classes of railway servants, the hours of duty are inten- 
tionally prolonged by themselves with a view to the addi- 
tional payment received as overtime. 


2nd. Non-enforcenient of certain of the company’s rules, 
ostensibly made for the protection of the men. 

Undoubtedly there are rules having for their object (not 
ostensibly, merely, but really) the protection of the ser- 
vanis of the company, and it is the desire of the directors 
that they should be enforced, in fact repeated notices have 
been issued drawing attention to the rules referred to, and 
the responsibility attaching to the station-masters and 
others arising out of their breach, but in dealing with all 
cases of disregard of rules all the circumstances are taken 
into consideration, the wish being to maintain obedience 
and discipline without the exercise of unnecessary severity, 


SIR, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


and it scarcely comes well from the men to complain that 
consideration is shown to them. 

I enclose printed copy * of the last order issued incul- 
cating care in avoiding accidents. 

3rd. Non-adaptation of the most approved appliances 

conducive to safety. 

4th. Want of proper accommodation for working the 

traffic. ’ 

My directors cannot admit that these charges are correct 
as regards this company; they have spent and are still con~ 
tinuing to spend very large sums in appliances having for 
their object increased safety and in the extension of 
accommodation. 

5th. Employment of inefficient persons for the per- 

formance of responsible duties. 

This is a strange charge to come from the men them- 
selves, but notwithstanding the self-condemnation con- - 
tained in it, the directors believe that the great majority of 
the servants of this company are efficient and well qualified 
for their positions. T'hecompany selects their men as care- 
fully as they can, and though among the very large numbers 
employed there are, of course, some who are not in all 
respects satisfactory, they are dispensed with as soon as 
possible. 

6th. Insufficient number of men employed. 

This statement is not correct as regards this company. 
With reference to the suggestion that the powers of the 
Board of Trade should be enlarged, so that they might 
require railway companies to make such changes as they 
might consider necessary, my directors instruct me to ex- 
press their very strong opinion that no change should be 
made in that respect uniess at the same time railway com- 
panies are released from all responsibility for the conse- 
quences of working under regulations of which they may 
not approve. 

The directors desire me also to express their decided 
opinion that the suggestion that railway servants should 
receive compensation in the event of their sustaining injury 
is one that should not be entertained. It would be a 
departure from the general principle of law, which provides 
that an-employer is not responsible for injury done to his 
servants in consequence of the acts or defaults of fellow 
servants. 

If companies were bound to compensate their servants 
for accidents not occasioned by their own fault there would 
be great temptation to the men when hurt to misrepresent 
the facts, with a view to obtaining payment, and there 
would undoubtedly be frequent contentions between the 
companies and their servants; the effect of which would be 
to create ill-feeling and weaken discipline. 

This company many years ago established an insurance 
fund for the benefit of their servants in the event of 
accident, and the company contributes a considerable sum 
per annum to it, the men themselves also paying small 
weekly contributions. It seems to my directors that such 
a plan affords the best means of providing for the pecu- 
niary wants of .the men while incapacitated from work 
through accident. 

The directors deeply regret that so many of their servants 
should meet with fatal and other accidents, but, as I haye 


‘before stated, they believe that by far the greater number 


might be avoided by the exercise of reasonable care on the 
part of the men themselves. A large proportion of the 
injuries are of very slight character, and very many scarcely 
come properly under the designation of railway accidents, 
being mechanics and others employed in the workshops. 


* LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 


: i Manchester, 18th August 1875. 

The subject of accidents to the company’s servants has again been 
under consideration, with a view to the best means being devised to 
prevent them in future. ; 

_Orders have been issued at various times cautioning men against 
riding upon the tie-rods of waggons, getting upon waggons whilst in 
motion, and adopting other practices which are attended with unusual 
danger. The directors are particularly anxious that men avoid doing 
anything which their ordinary duties do not require them to do, and 
that they exercise the greatest care in all shunting operations. 

Accidents have frequently been caused by waggons haying been moved 
by engines when guards and others engaged in shunting have been in 
exposed positions, and there is no doubt that, by ordinary care on the 
part of all concerned in shunting, the number of accidents arising from 
this cause may be considerably reduced. 

It should he borne in mind that a man by an act of carelessness not 
only jeopardises his own life, but endangers the lives of others. The 
directors therefore earnestly trust that all classes of servants to which 
this order refers will in future exercise the greatest care in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

The engineer, locomotive superintendents, agents, station-masters, 
and others are requested to make known the contents of this order, to 
post copies of it in’ different parts of the stations, and to supply every 
servant of the company acting under them with a copy of it. 

Every case of carelessness or disregard of the above instructions must 
be immediately reported. 

if any more copies of the ordér are required, they will be supplied on 
application to the Chief Traffic Manager. : 


By ORDER oF THE DrRucToRs. 
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In conclusion, I beg to point out that the number of 
railway servants who have signed the memorial bears but 
a very small proportion to the total number employed. 

Yours, &c. 
J. H. Svarrorp, 
Secretary. 


London and North-western Railway, 

Secretary’s Office, Euston Station. 
: London, 23rd March 1876, N.W. 
I sxe to inform you that I have now had an oppor- 
tunity of submitting your communication of the 15th inst. 
enclosing a memorial from railway servants, some of whom 
are employed by this company, to the directors, and I am 
instructed in reply to say, that so far as this company’s 
servants are concerned, the directors do not consider that 
there is any foundation for the charges contained in that 
memorial. 

They would take this opportunity of reminding the Com- 
mission that both the officers and servants of the company 
have already given all the evidence required, and if such 
evidence is not, in the opinion of the Commission, sufficient, 
the directors will give instructions for any officer or servant 
to attend and give such further information as may he 
required, on the Commissioners requesting them to do so. 

Tam, &c. 
S. Reay, 
Secretary. 


Sir, 


ee 


Taff Vale Railway, Secretary’s Office, 

Sir, Cardiff, 27th March 1876. 
I BEG to inform you that I submitted to my direc- 
tors at their last board, your letter of the 15th March. I 
may remark, that considering that the Commissioners have 
recently been engaged in Cardiff in taking evidence from 
persons employés of this company, the directors have not 
now any remarks to make with respect to the memorial, 

copy of which accompanied your letter. 
Yours obediently, 
F. Marwoop, 
Secretary. 


2 North Staffordshire Railway, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, 

SIR, 31st March 1876. 

Your letter of 15th inst. was duly received and laid 
before my directors, who instruct me to say, in reply to the 
allegation in the copy of a memorial which ‘your letter 
enclosed, that as regards this company they are unfounded, 
and further, that the company’s regulations are such as to 
provide the utmost protection alike both to their servants 
and the public. 

Want of care and neglect of such regulations in so 
hazardous an occupation as that of railway servants do, 
undoubtedly, in many instances result in accidents that 
would be otherwise avoidable. 

I am, &c. 
J. SAMUDA, 
Secretary. 


The Great Northern Railway, 
Secretary’s Department, 
King’s Cross Station, 
Srr, London, N., 3rd April 1876. 

I HAVE submitted to my board your letter of the 
15th ultimo, forwarding, for the consideration of this com- 
pany, copy of a memorial from a large body of railway 
servants which has been presented to the Commissioners, 

My directors have read with much surprise the state- 
ments contained therein. 


It is impossible, in the absence of particulars, to do more . 
* than deny generally on béhalf of this company the allega- 


tions of the memorial. My directors observe that they do 
not in any sense apply to the Great Northern Company, 
and they are ready to afford any of their servants the 
opportunity of representing their alleged grievances to the 
Commissioners, 

If it be preferred, a statement of the places or occasions 
at which the irregularities said to exist have occurred may 


be sent to the company, and the directors will have much 
pleasure in affording the Commissioners ample means of 
investigation. 
Tam, &c. 
ALEXR. ForBES, 
Secretary. 


North London Railway Company, 
Secretary’s Office, Euston Station, 
: London, 7th April 1876. 
Your letter of the 15th ult., forwarding print of 
memorial presented by railway servants, including employés 
of this company, to the Royal Commissioners on Railway 
Accidents, was submitted to my board at the last meeting. 
In reply, I am instructed to inform you for the informa- 
tion of the Commissioners, that my directors deny the 
allegations contained in the petition, and to add that 
should the Commissioners desire it, the officers of the 
company are prepared to supplement the evidence already 
given before the Commission, by such additional informa- 
tion as may be required. 


Sir, 


Tam, &c. 
G. Bottanp Newton, 
Secretary. 
-_ 


Midland Railway, 
General Manager’s Office, 
Sir, Derby, 8th April 1876. 
REFERRING to your letter of the 15th March, en- 
closing copy of memorial sent to the Royal Commission on 
Railway Accidents by the employés of railway companies, 
When [had the honour of giving evidence before the Com- 
missioners upon our experience of continuous breaks, I re- 
ferred to this subject, and fully explained the views of this 
company. Since then I have brought the memorial before my 
directors, and they desire me to state that it is difficult to 
make any observations upon such general statements as 
those contained in the memorial, but they are quite pre- 
pared to inquire into and give every information upon any 
specific charge which may affect this company. 
I need scarcely repeat that we deny the allegations con- 
tained in the memorial. 
Iam, &c. 
James ALLPORT. 


Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, 
General Manager’s Office, 
London Road Station, 
Sir, Manchester, 11th April 1876. 
My directors have instructed me to reply to your 
letter of the 15th ultimo, addressed to the secretary, and 
enclosing copy of a memorial from railway servants to the 
Railway Accidents Commission, in regard to accidents. 

I can, of course, give only a general denial to the allega- 
tions contained therein, but I am quite prepared to investi- 
gate and answer any specific grievance which the servants 
of this company may have to submit, either direct or 
through the Commissioners. 

At the same time, I may state that the most careful 
attention is, and has been at all times, given by my 
directors to the provision of adequate accommodation for 
the safe conduct of the traffic. The protection and well- 
being of their servants is always most carefully considered, 
both in the appointment and instruction of the staff,—for 
the purpose of securing efficiency—and the hours of labour 
are regulated, as my directors believe, with a due regard to 
the safety of the public and the comfort of the men. ; 

I respectfully submit that there are no grounds whatever 
for subjecting railway companies to the special legislation 
asked for in the memorial with regard to compensation, 
from which all other industries, some far more hazardous 
and involving a much greater proportionate loss of life 
than is the case in the railway service, are exempted. 

Iam, &c. 
R. G. UNDERDOWN, 
General Manager. 


[The letters received from other companies on this subject 
merely acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the memorial. | 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF WITNESSES.* 


Officers of the Board of Trade. 


TH. Farrer, Ese., Secretary ; 29,614—30,559, 
Coronet Yoruanp; 1-1260. oa 
Cotonen Hurcurnson; 1260-1585. 
Cotonen Ricw; 1586-2037. 
Caprain TyuER; 2038-2699. 
W. W. Ravenuitt, Esa, Legal Assessor; 29,265-613. 


Inspecting 
Officers. 


General Managers of Railway Companies. 

G. Frxptay, London and North-western Ry.; 30,560- 
31,310. 

J. Autport, Midland Ry.; 31,311-774. 

J. Grierson, Great Western Ry.; 31,775-32,221 and 
32,722-893. 

J. P. Knreur, London, Brighton, and South Coast Ry. ; 
"32299-7211. 

Hy. Oaxury, Great Northern Ry.; 32,894-33,554, 

Tuos. Warton (assistant), Bristol and Exeter Ry.; 
34,746-859. 

J. P. Cunverwett, Northern Ry. of Ireland; 36,013-142. 

J. E. Warp, Irish Midland Ry.; 36,917-37,103. 

JoHN Miuir«en, Belfast and County Down Ry.; 38,479- 
489 and 38,778-811. 

E. J. Corron, Northern Counties Ry. ; 38,971-39,043, 

Tos. SuHaw, Ulster Ry.; 39,107-225. 


Trafic Managers. 

W. L. Paynz, Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Ry.; 
35,678-759. 

Hy. Puiews, Northern Ry. of Ireland; 36,143-224. 

Tos. Cowan, Northern Railway of Ireland; 36,250-291. 

G. E. Inserry, Gt. Southern and Western Ry.; 37,437- 
519. 

A. Gorpon, Cork and Bandon Ry,; 37,655-725. 

Joun Roserts,’ Waterford and Limerick Ry.; 37,936- 
38,021. 

Freperrc Lysrer, Cork and Macroom Ry.:; 38,261-291. 

JamES BarBeER, Cork, Blackrock, and Passage; 38,427— 
451. . 

Superintendents, 

F. W. Wess, locomotive; R. Bors, carriage; London 
and North-western Ry.; 13,178-651. 

T. G. CuayTon, carriage, Midland Ry. ; 13,562-810. 

Joun C, Park, carriage, North London Ry.; 13,811-841, 

Joun C. Park, with T. Porrsr, foreman, North London 
Ry.; 13,842-14,014. 

R. C. Mansuut, carriage, South Eastern Ry.; 14,015- 
169. 

A. Curistison, passenger, North Kastern Ry.; 21,448- 
880. 

J. A. Haswe tt, assistant locomotive, North Eastern Ry.; 
21,881-905. 

Hy. Warp, general, Caledonian Ry.; 21,928-935 and 
22434452, 

Gerorce Brirrain, assistant locomotive, Perth; 22,453- 
759 and 40,385-552, 

J. GoopFELLOW, assistant locomotive, St. Rollox ; 23,559- 

_ 591 and 23,954-973. 

Jas. Cutver, assistant locomotive, North British Ry. ; 
23,974-24,156. 

W. L. Ownn, assistant locomotive, Great Western Ry. ; 
33,655-596. 

J. Hurman, traffic, Taff Vale Ry., 33,597-734. 

G. LinpsuEy, assistant locomotive, Great Western Ry.; 
34,632-676. 

James Parson, locomotive, Bristol and Exeter Ry. ; 
34,677-745. 

JOHN WAKEFIELD, locomotive, Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Ry.; 35,601-677. 

W. Curry, locomotive, Northern Ry. of Ireland ; 36,225- 
249, 

M. Arock, locomotive, Irish Midland Ry. ; 37,104-214. 

A. McDonwE 1, locomotive, Great Southern and Western 
Ry.; 37,534-613. 

T. Couran, locomotive, Cork and,Bandon Ry. ; 37,880-913. 

T. ArmitTaGE, locomotive, Waterford and Limerick Ry. ; 
88,158-260. 

J. Jounstons, locomotive, West Cork ; 38,383-426. 

C, K. Domviuux, locomotive, Belfast and County Down 
Ry.; 38,609-720. 


Repos locomotive, Northern Counties Ry; 39,044- 
Joun Earon, locomotive, Ulster Ry.; 39,378-391. 


District and Assistant Superintendents. 


H. B. Corns, North-Eastern District, London and North- 
western Ry.; 14,522-585 ; 16,325-424, ‘ 

Joun Maruteson (assistant), Glasgow and South-western 
Ry.; 26,052-100. 

Joun Woopueap (district), Brighton and South Coast 
Ry.; 28,934-29,028. rf ti 

T. GraHAM, district, Great Western Ry.; 34,053-239. 

S. W. Jounson, locomotive, and E. NrrepHam, general, 
Midland Ry.; 40,097-163. 

J. Mappock, passenger, and C. Fay, carriage, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Ry; 40,200-330, 

R. Currer, locomotive, Caledonian Ry. ; 40,385-552. 

F. Cocxsnort, general, Great Northern Ry.; 40,683- 
856. 

G. TyrreLu, general, Great Western Ry.; 40,857- 
41,063. 

W. Srroun ey, local, and W. Wriiuiams, traffic, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Ry.; 41,289-383. 

W. Cocxsury, chief, South Eastern Ry.; 41,384—442. 

My AnaMe, chief locomotive, South Eastern Ry.; 42,393- 


Goods Superintendent. 


Joun Jackson, London and Yorkshire Ry. ; 16,767-17,012 
and 17,636-752. 

D. J. Giumour, Caledonian Ry. ; 21,936-22,123. 

Joun H. Ross, Cowlairs Ry. ; 23,674-802. 

A. Rozertson, North British Ry. ; 23,803-953. 

Jno. MontGomeEris£, Greenock Ry.; 24,622-673. 


Engineers of Permanent Way aod Locomotives. 


J.C. Smrru, Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Ry; 35,515- 
600. r 

James Price, Irish Midland Ry.; 36,883-916. 

Vat, Browne, Great Southern and Western Ry; 37,520- 
Boos : 

J. W. Dorman, Cork and Bandon Ry.; 37,796-823. | 

Rost. Couiins, Northern Counties Ry.; 39,058-106. 

C. R. Arxrnson, Ulster Ry.; 39,392-424, a ho 

P. StirLiNG, locomotive, Great Northern Ry.; 40,683-856. 

ae es locomotive, Great Western Ry.; 40,857- 
41,063, ; 


Inspectors. 


R. Brapsuaw, signalmen, North Staffordshire Ry. ; 
11,018-190. ; 
J.J. Hanspury, locomotive, Midland Ry.; 13,081-284, 


and 12,308-570, and 12,582-621. 


J. C. Downzs, locomotive, Midland Ry.; 12,622-919., 


H. Hewirv, locomotive, Guide Bridge; 17,344-635. 

R. Ret, signalmen, Glasgow and South-western Ry.; 
23,201-301, 

Gro. Burt, signalmen, Great Western Ry.; 34,860-911. 

H. Hun, station, Great Eastern Ry.; 43,347-369. 

J. Wezster, station, Great Eastern Ry. ; 43,370-392. 

ot Easton, breaksmen, Caledonian Ry.; 22,124— 


4 i 
Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and Foremen of Permanent Way. 


W. Liprrort, inspector, South Eastern Ry; 28,282-501. 

A. H. Pxzrry, inspector, London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Ry. ; 28,502-602. 

J. Burner, inspector, North London Ry. ; 28,603-652. 

J. LawrEncz, foreman, Metropolitan Ry. ; 28,653-735. 

P. Macaunay, general inspector, Irish Midland and 
Great Western Ry. ; 36,768-882. ! 

James Moors, Northern Counties Ry.; 38,959-970. 

As a sei sub-inspector, Great Eastern Ry.; 42,637— 


Foremen of Shunters, &c. 

R. Snapr, Stoke; 11,191-398. 

G. Weston, Nottingham ; 11,399-545. 

Joun Bartow, Guide Bridge; 15,348-566. 
Tuos. Humpureys, Ordsall Lane; 15,567-666. 
W. Rotuwe t, Bolton; 16,175-324., j 

J. Houveuton, Ardwick ; 18,638-894. 


* The total number of the witnesses examined hefore the Commission is 336. 


i CLASSIFIED LIST OF WITNESSES, 


; he 

JoHN Lucan leaton Jn. 3 21,119-259. 

Grorcre GatnsrarD, Brighton; 28,884-933, 

JouN Ramage, principal yardsman, Greenock; 24,674— 

38. are 
es Watson, goods foreman, Chaddesden sidings; 
11,695-871. bs 

Joun Jounson, goods foreman, Caledonian Ry.; 22,330- 
433. ee 

Jamus Corpwe.u, line foreman, Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Ry.; 18,365-637. 

W. BrazEnpDALs, (late) line foreman, Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire, and London and North Western 
Joint ; 19,510-642. 

Tiros. Scort, locomotive foreman, Cowlairs; 24,739-811. 
Prrer GRANT, foreman, Dundee East Station; 25,320- 
494, 
Joun Hasxins, goods foreman, Great Western Ry. ; 

34,240-269. 

C. Matonz, foreman, Midland and Great Western Ry. ; 
36,709-724. 

L. Mutvaney, foreman, Midland and Great Western Ry. ; 
36,725-767. 

J. SARGENT, yard foreman, Great Southern and Western 
Ry.; 37,403-429. 

R. SterHeEnson, foreman platelayer, Great Southern and 
Western Ry.; 37,430-436. 

R. Grauam, foreman, Northern Counties Ry.; 38,948- 
958. 

M. Tuompson, foreman, Ulster Ry.; 39,364-377. 

J. Hotper, yard foreman, Great Eastern Ry.; 42,612-636. 

J. Baxtocu, locomotive foreman, Great Eastern Ry. ; 
42,697-747 and 43,393-443. 

G. Watson, foreman of fitters, Great Eastern Ry.; 43,331 

4 


Station Masiers. 


Tuos. Humpuriszs, Bletchley ; 2700-3216. 

Gro. Kimo, Cambridge; 3217-3568. 

W. A. Hart, Slough; 5587-5990, and 6703-6726. 

Jno. PEacu, Reading; 5591-6341. 

Wm. Nasu, Redhill Junction ; 6342-6547. 

Gro. Parker, Camden Town; 6548-6702, 

H. C. Francis, Stratford; 6727-7016. 

Wma. Taytor, Kentish Town; 7017-7268. 

Wo. Garpiner, Basingstoke ; 9333-9725. 

Wo. Wuarton, Nottingham; 10,481-753. 

Joun Hanp, Stoke-on-Trent; 10,754-11,017. 

Epw. Lury, Trent Junction; 11,872-12,080, and 12,285- 
307. 

W. Mason, London Road, Manchester; 14,170-270. 

W. Jones, Ordsall Lane, Manchester; 14,271-356. 

W. Wessrer, Stockport; 14,357-521. 

Joun Jackson, Victoria Street, Manchester; 15,667-878. 

Joun Roserts, Huddersfield ; 15,879-16,174. 

R. Harcraves, New Holland; 17,013-333. 

W. Jackson, Sheffield; 17,753-18,031. 

A. Ropison, Morpeth; 19,643-20,114. 

R. Dove, Forth, Newcastle; 21,260-447. 

E. Preston, Carlisle; 21,906-927. 

J. CurHBert, Carstairs; 22,760-827. 

Wm. Baruuis, Larbert; 22,828-956. 

A, SuTHERLAND, Queen Street, Glasgow; 23,592-673. 

Gro. Warr, General Terminus, Caledonian Ry.’; 24,529- 
621. 

Jas. Smiru, North British Ry.; 25,494-748, 

D. Hysuapr, Kilmarnock ; 26,101—238. 

Davip Suaw, Highland Ry.; 26,589-851. 

James Masson, Keith, North British Ry.; 27,028-241. 

W. M. Comsiz Stewart, Dyce, North British Ry. ; 
27,242-410. 

Joun MircuHe ty, Northern Ry., Ireland; 36,292-331. 

Puittie Manon, Midland and Great Western Ry.; 
36,455-503. 

E. Wxtcu, Cork and Bandon Ry.; 37,914-935. 

JosepH CAMPBELL, Belfast and County Down Ry.; 
38,721-754. 


Engine Drwers, Guards, and Breaksmen. 

James Butt, driver, Great Eastern Ry.; 4554-4930. 

Wo. Manston, driver, Great Eastern Ry. ; 4931-5306. 

J. Suipway, driver, Great Eastern Ry ; 5307-5587. 

H. Sirs, driver, J. Snaron, guard, London and North 
Western Ry.; 7269-7631. 
. BuaKe, driver, J. TaANSELL, guard, Midland Ry.; 
7632-7964. 

R. Hunt, driver, J. Linus, guard, Midland Ry.; 7965— 
8149. 

W. Haut, driver, J. Carpenter, guard, Great Western 
Ry.; 8345-8630, © 

J. TuRNER, driver, Great Western Ry. ; 8631-8787. 

J. Carny, driver, C, Parcs, guard, South Western 
Ry.; 9726-9936, 
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W. Marruews, driver, (late of) Great Western Ry.; 
9937-10,281. 

H. Fircurrr, breaksman, London and North Western 
Ry.; 14,922-15,071. 

T. Cuzetwoop, driver, Longsight;,15,072-347. 

S. Sourmr, goods guard, London and Yorkshire Ry.; 
16,425-576. 

J.‘GmE, passenger guard, London and Yorkshire Ry.; 
16,577-673, 

. eee passenger guard, Manchester Ry.; 16,674- 


E. Harrorp, passenger guard, (late of) Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Ry.; 18,032-364. 

G. Warne, driver, (late) London and North Western Ry.; 

- 18,895-19,243, 

J. Croox, guard, Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 

_Ry.; 19,244-411. 

M. Ackroyp, guard, (late) Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Ry.; 19,412-509. 

J. APPLEBY, driver, North Eastern Ry.; 20,115-479. 

W. Cairns, driver, North Eastern Ry.; 20,480-721. 

a passenger guard, North Kastern Ry.; 20,722- 

3. 


W. Crooxs, coal guard, North Eastern Ry.; 20,904- 
21,028, 

H. Carrwricur, goods guard, North Eastern Ry. 
21,029-118, 

A. Froop, goods guard, Caledonian Ry. ; 22,957-23,055. 

G. Nretson, goods guard, Caledonian Ry. ; 23,056-200. 

J. Pe gaa passenger driver, Caledonian Ry. ; 23,332- 

J. Jounson, goods driver, Caledonian Ry. ; 23,332-558. 

ee Jopr, Mineral driver, Caledonian Ry.; 23,332- 

Prtrer Gray, driver, North British Ry. ; 24,157-528. 

H. Rippicx, driver, North British Ry. ; 24,812-880: 

G. Weston, driver, North British Ry. ; 24,881-25,140. 

E. McGovern, harbour guard, Caledonian and North 
British Jot Ry.; 25,194-319. 

JAmeEsand JoHN Kuar, passenger drivers, Great and South 
Western Rys.; 25,890-26,051. 

T. Jounson, driver, Highland Ry. ; 26,239-588. 

T. Renee driver, Great North of Scotland Ry.; 26,852- 
27,027. 

J. oy ones driver, Great North of Scotland Ry.; 26,955- 
27,027. 

A, Hopes, driver, Caledonian Ry. ; 27,411-598. 

D. Braprorp, driver, G. Hopson, conductor, Scotch 
express ; 27,599-878. 

J. BRADLEY, guard, Great Northern Ry.; 27,879-28,031. 

G. BrantineHam, driver, London, Chatham, and Dover 
Ry. ; 28,032-150. 

J. Goopyzar, guard, London, Chatham, and Dover Ry.; 
28,151-281. 

M. Ranosg, conductor, South Eastern Ry. ; 28,736-883. 

H. Haruanp, driver, London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Ry.; 29,029-97. 

A. Battery, guard, London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Ry:; 29,098- 263. 

F, Harcomsn, guard, Taff Vale Ry.; 33,832-932, and 
34,912-980. 

J. BrIpeMAN, driver, Rhymney Ry.; 33,933-34,052. 

J. Tucker, driver, Bristol and Exeter Ry.; 34,413-511. 

W. Scort, guard, Bristol and Exeter Ry. ; 34,512-631, 

L. Tuomas, driver, Taff Vale Ry.; 34,981-35,076. 

J. Morean, driver, Taff Vale Ry. ; 35,077-130. 

H. Puipuips, driver, Taff Vale Ry.; 35,131-206. 

N. Morgan, fireman, Taff Vale Ry. ; 35,207-290, 

J. Street, guard, Taff Vale Ry.; 35,291-360. 

R. Simpson, breaksman, London and North Western Ry. ; 
35,361-514, 

M. Wuee er, driver, Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Ry. ; 35,760-797. 

C. Fox, guard, Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Ry.; 
35,798-848, 

eer iat driver, Northern Ry. of Ireland; 36,332- 

94, 
bone in guard, Northern Ry. of Ireland ; 36,395- 


J. Espuin, driver, Midland and Great Western, Ireland, 
Ry. ; 36,504-583, 

W. Carrouu, driver, Midland and Great’ Western, Ire- 
land, Ry. ; 36,584—-663. 

J. Nanery, guard, Midland and Great Western, Ireland, 
Ry.; 36,664-695. 

T. Kexiy, guard, Midland and Great Western, Ireland, 
Ry. ; 36,696-708. 
Ryan, driver, J. GormMAN, guard, Great Southern 
and Western, Ireland, Ry.; 37,215-240, 

J. Cummine, driver, Great Southern and Western, Ire- 
land, Ry. ; 37,241-259, 

Y 4 
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J Aue O‘Grapy, driver, D. Dov, guard, Great Southern 
and Western, Ireland, Ry. ; 37,294-332. . 

J. Macponoven, driver, Great Southern and Western, 
Ireland, Ry. ; 37,348-402. 

J. Chuuachie driver, Great Southern and Western, 
Treland, Ry. ; 37,614-654a. 

P. Cronin, aun: Cork and Brandon Ry. ; 37,/26-747. 

D. Branuam, guard; Cork and Brandon Ry. ; 37,748-764. 

‘W. Macnamara, driver, Cork and Brandon Ry. ; 37,824— 
848. 

P. Heron, driver, Waterford and Limerick Ry. ; 38,022- 
106 


J. Tosi, guard, Waterford and Limerick Ry. ; 38,107- 
146. 


C. Liynecan, guard, Waterford and Limerick Ry.; 
38,147-157. 

T. BrosMaAn, guard, Cork and Macroon Ry. ; 38,292-311. 

R. Rarrray, driver, Cork and Macroon Ry. ;, 38,312-335. 

T. Drappy, guard, West Cork Ry.; 38,336-357.' .. 

R. Macuennan, driver, West Cork Ry. ; 38,358-382. 

M. Lrnauan, driver, Cork, Blackrock, and Passage Ry. 
38,452-463. 

T. Somerset, guard, Belfast and County Down Ry. ; 
38,490-536. 

W. McDoon, driver, Belfast and County Down Ry. 
38,537-600. 

G. Jounson, guard, Northern Counties Ry. ; 38,864-896. 

S. Paumer, driver, Northern Counties Ry.; 38,897--947. 

J. Harpsrarr, driver, Ulster Ry. ; 39,226-270. 

H. Couuins, guard, Ulster Ry. ; 39,323-332, 

W. Kriuuen, guard, Ulster Ry.; 29,333-363. 

P. Crow, driver, R. Reeve, guard, London and North- 
western Ry. ; 39,949-40,032. 

W. Strawrert, driver, London and North-western Ry.; 
39,949-40,032, 

E. Vinuars, driver, Midland Ry.; 40,164-199. 

T. WorkKMAN, guard, Midland Ry.; 40,164-199. 

G. Hueuss, driver, Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry. ; 40,331- 
384. 

J. Suaw, guard, Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry., 40,331- 
384. 


we 


R. Dickson, driver, Caledonian Ry.; 40,553-621. 

W. Quactey, guard, Caledonian Ry.; 40,553-621. 

T. Frencu, guard, H. CLeLvanp, driver, Caledonian Ry. ; 
40,622-682. 

T. Jones, guard, Great Western oe 3; 41,064-127. 

W: Smitu, driver, North Eastern Ry; 41,213-260. 

YT, Aumonp, guard, North HKastern Ry. ; 41,213-260. 

L. Giusert, driver, South Eastern Ry.; 41,465-489. 

W. Harrison,. guard, B. Fowurr,: driver, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Ry.; 41,443-464. 

W. Barron, driver, London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Ry.; 41,465-489. 

J. Bruck, driver, South Hastern Ry.; 41,465-489, 

J. Morury, driver, Great Hastern Ry.; 41,490-531. 

W. Guest, driver, Great Eastern Ry.; 41,569-644. 

W. Precious, driver, Great Eastern Ry.; 41,645-722. 

R. Hirer, driver, Great Railway Ry.; 41,723-763. 

T. BouTE.t, driver, Great Eastern Ry. ; 41,764-782. 

R. Barnes, driver, Great Eastern Ry. ; 41,783-819. 

J. Hotkoyp, driver, Great Kastern Ry. ; 41-820-849., 

C. Crisp, driver, Great Eastern Ry. ; 41-850-900. 

G. Smiru, driver, Great Eastern Ry.; 41,901-934. 

W. Annis, driver, Great Eastern Ry. ; 41,935-935. 

GrorcE Day, guard, Great Eastern Ry. ; 41,986-42,083. 

Cuas. Hines, guard, Great Hastern Ry. ; 42,084-135. 

M. Aumonp, driver, Great Hastern Ry. ; 42,136-187. 

R. Tart, driver, Great Hastern Ry. ; 42,188-217. 

W. Overton, driver, Great Eastern Ry. ; 42,257-275. 

R. Smart, driver, Great Kastern Ry.; 42,276-306. 

R. Watson, driver, Great Eastern Ry.; 42,307-320. 

P. Linen, driver, Great Eastern Ry. ; 42,381-502. 

W. Josury, driver, W. Kemp, driver, Great Eastern Ry. ; 
42,503-611. 

R. Purrin, driver, Great Eastern Ry.; 43,298-316, 


ae £ 


Shunters, Platelayers, 5c. ' 


Jacoz BaxEr, Shunter, Great Western Ry. ; 34,270-302. 

D, Byrne, shunter, Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Ry.; 
35,913-929. . 

D. Carrot, platelayer, Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Ry. ; 35,930-963. 

N. Connor, shunter, Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Ry. ; 35,964-36,012. ; 

P. :McGrnnis, shunter, Northern Railway of Ireland; 
36,432-454. 

W. Kavanacu, shunter, Great Southern and Western’ of 
Treland Ry. ; 57,343-347. 

Ate cca platelayer, Cork and Brandon Ry. 37,859- 
879 


D. Corry, shunter, Ulster Ry. ; 39,304-322. 

W. GATHERCOLE, fireman, Great Eastern Ry.; 41,532- 
50S: 
G. CuBBERLEY, fireman, Great Eastern Ry.; 42,218-256. 


Signalmen and Pointsmen. 


J. THACKERAY, signalman, Kentish Town; 3569-3812. 

J. WuITMAN, signalman, Broad Street Junction ; 3813- 
4034. 

J. Lone, signalman, Willesden Junction ; 4035-4238. 

C. Wie, signalman, Reading; 4259-4396. 

G. Pops, signalman, Slough; 4397-4553. 

C. Kerr.e, signalman, Liverpool Street ; 8150-8344. 

R. Brock, signalman, Metropolitan Ry. ; 8788-9134. 

W. Coupicort, signalman, Metropolitan Ry. ; 9135-93382, 

W. CaRuisLE, pointsman, Toton ; 10,282-480. 

G. Hiu1, relief pointsman, Sheffield; 11,546-694, 

F, ff ih ase pointsman, Adderley Park; 12,920- 
13,177. j 

E. ALDROYD, signalman, Staleybridge ; 14,586-724. 

T. GoopieR, signalman, Stockport; 14,725-921. 

W. Reap, signalman, Taff Vale Ry. ; 33,735-831. 

J. Curpery, signalman, Great Western Ry. ; 34,303-329. 

J. Nreps, signalman, Bristol and Exeter Ry. ; 34,330-412, 

J. Wison, signalman, Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Ry.; 35,849-912. iy : 

W. STEPHENS, signalman, Northern Railway of Ireland; 
36,418-431, 

J. WiLson, signalman, Great’ Southan and Western, 
Ireland, Ry. ; 37,260-293. : 

M. ih SMa signalman, Cork and Bandon Ry. ; 37,765- 
ay 

J. Barry, signalman, Cork, Blackrock, and Passage Ry. ; 
38,464-478, 

A. Laws.ey, signalman, Belfast and County Down Ry. ; 
38,775-777. 

D. Macavau.ay, pointsman, Northern Counties line ; 
38,812-849, 

J. FINuAy, signalman, Ulster ; 39,271-303. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ewp. Moss, clerk in Passenger’s Superintendent’s Office, 
Midland Ry. ; 12,571-581. 
A. Moscrop, foreman to Mr. Carver, carrier ; 21,859-880, 
Gro. BirKuILt, chief clerk, Locomotive Superintendent’s 
- Office, Glasgow ; 12,541-193. : 
Wiriuiam Farrpairn, marshalman, North Leith, North 
British Ry. ; 25,749-889. : 
President and Secretary’s visit to Inverness, N.B. ; 27,598. 
i, Murray, porter, Great Southern and Western, Ireland, 
Ry.; 37,333-342, 
HE porter, Cork and Bandon Ry.; 37,849- 
D, Lavery, porter, Northern Counties Ry.; 38,850-863, 
W. Lawrorp, M; Inst. C. E.; 39,425-569. 
F. Evans, Secretary, Amalgamated Society of Ry. Ser- 
vants; 42,748-924. 
M. Gruures, Locomotive Superintendent’s Office, Great 
Eastern Ry.; 43,393-443. 
J. Luoyp, boiler smith, Great Eastern Ry.; 43,317-330, 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE WITNESSES 


EXAMINED BEFORE 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Witnesses whose Evidence refers exclusively to Break-power have an Asterisk (*) attached 
to their Names. 


Name. . Occupation. In whose Employ, Page. 
A. 
Acxroyp, M. - - | Porter, Pointsman, and | (Late of) Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 501 
Goods Guard. London and North-western Rys. 
Apams, WM. - - | Locomotive Superintendent | Great Eastern Ry. - x A 1147 
Auproyp, E. °- -| Signalman ~ - - - | London and North-western Ry. - - 385 
*ALMOND, THOS. -| Guard - - «+  ~-| North-eastern Ry. A = 1085 
Aumonp, Mark - | Engine Driver - - - | Great Eastern Ry. - - E * 1110 
Auuport, James -| General Manager -  ~- | Midland Ry. - = = : - | 786 and 105: 
Annis, WM. - - | Engine Driver - - - | Great Eastern Ry. - - 5 rs 1105 
- APPLEBY, JOSEPH - Ditto « - - | North-eastern Ry. - A 516 
ARMSTRONG, JAMES - Ditto - - - | Glasgow and South: western Ry. - - 581 
* ARMSTRONG, J. - | Locomotive Engineer - | Great Western Ry. - : “ 1075 
Armitage, THos. - | Locomotive Superintendent | Waterford and Limerick Ry. - 997 
Atocx, M - Ditto - | Midland and Great Westeni Ry. of Ireland » 970 
Arxrnson, C. R. - | Engineer - - - - | Ulster Ry., lreland - 5 1028 
B. 
Battery, AuG. - - | Guard = = = - | London, Brighton, and pa Coast Hy: - 694 
BaiLuiz£, WM. - - | Station-master - Es - | Caledonian Ry. ~ Ns 57] 
BAKER, JACOB - - | Shunter - - « - | Great Western Ry. - = S 893 
Bauuocu, JoHN -'| Locomotive Foreman - - | Great Eastern Ry. - - | 1123 and 1147 
BaRBeEr, JAMES -'| Superintendent - - - | Cork, Blackeduk’’ and Passe Ry. (reiand) - 1004 
BaRLow, JOHN - - | Foreman Shunter = - - | London and North-western ee - - 402 
Barnes, Rosv. - - | Engine Driver - - - | Great Eastern Ry.  - a = 1101 
Barry, JOHN - - | Signalman - = - | Cork, Bick, and Passage Ry. - - 1005 
*BartTon, WM. - - | Engine Driver - = - London, Brighton, and South Coast Ry. - 1693 
Buake, W. - - Ditto - ee Midland Ry. - = “ 224 
Bors, Rp.- | - - | Carriage Superintendent - | London and N por tronern Ry. - - | 347 and 1043 
BovuTE.., THos. - | Engine Driver - 5 - | Great Eastern Ry. - js = 5 1101 
_ Braprorp, D.- - - Ditto = z - | Great Northern Ry. - = 3 : 666 
Brav.ey, JosepH -| Guard -» - =~ - Ditto - “ “ 671 
Brapsuaw, Rauey - | Inspector of Signals - - | North Staffordshire Ry. u “ a 297 
BranuaM, Davin. -|-Guard + — - - = | Cork and Bandon Ry. - - 988 
BRANTINGHAM,G. - | Engine Driver - < - | London, Chatham, and Daves Ry. - - 674 
BRAZENDALE, W. -| Foreman Shunter = - - | (Late of ) London aud N onth-western Ry. - 503 
Bripeman, James -| Engine Driver - - — - | Rhymney Ry. - a 883 
Brirra.n, Gro. - | Assistant Locomotive Su- | Caledonian Ry. 2 = 5 - | 563 and 1062 
perintendent. 
Brock, Rp. - - | Signalman - S - | Metropolitan Ry. - = = = 250 
Brosnan, THos. - | Guard 4 = 2 - | Cork and Macroom Ry. _ is 2 1001 
Brown, THos. - - | Ditto = North-eastern Ry. - = 527 
Browne, VAL: - - | Engineer, Pernanedtt Way - - | Great Southern and Western Ry, (Ireland) - 982 
*Brucn, JOHN - - | Engine Driver - > - | South-eastern Ry. - . / 1093 
Buu, JAMES = - Ditto = z - | Great Eastern Ry. - = = = 152 
Burkurut, Geo. - | Locomotive § Superinten- | Caledonian Ry. - = = - 617 
. dent’s Office. 
Burt, Gro. ~ - - | Sub-Inspector - = Great Western Ry. - - = 2 909 
ButweEr, JoHN - - | Inspector, Permanent Way- North London Ry. - 685 
Byrne, DANL. - - | Shunter - “ = - | Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Ry. (Ireland) 940 
C. 
CAMPBELL, JosePH - | Station-master - - - | Belfast and County Down oe Ls paatee . 1011 
Carrns, Wm. -  -| Engine Driver - - «| North-eastern Ry. - 522 
CALLAGHAN, JOHN - Ditto - -  -]| Great Southern and Western Ry. (Ireland) - - 984 
Carry.JoHN - — - Ditto - = - | London and Sounkt aston Ry. 268 
CaRLIsLE, WM. . | Foreman Pointsman - - | Midland Ry. - < = 981 
CARPENTER, JAMES - | Guard E = " - | Great Western Ry. - 240 
Carro.i, Dan. - | Platelayer- .- - - | Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Py (Ireland) 940 
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Name. Occupation. In whose Employ. Page. 
Wma.  -| Engine Driver - -  - | Midland Great Western Ry. (Ireland) - 958 
a aioe Hy. - | Guard - - - - | North-eastern Ry. - - : 532 
Currrwoop, THos. -| Engine Driver - -  - Ditto - - - - 395 
CupGey, James - | Signalman - - - | Great Western Ry. - - = fs 893 
Curistison, ALEX. - | General Superintendent - North-eastern Ry. - = = = 540 
Cuiayron, T. G - | Carriage Superintendent - Midland Ry. = = is Ee 360 
*CLELLAND, HueH ~- | Engine Driver - - - Caledonian: Ry. a a é. 1068 
*CLow, PETER -  - Ditto - - - | London and North-western Ry. - - 1048 
*CockBURN, WM. -| Superintendent-  - - | South-eastern Ry.  - - - - 1091 
*CocKxsHorTt, F - Ditto - - - | Great Northern Ry. - 5 = 1069 
CocLan, THOS. - - | Platelayer - - - - | Cork and Bandon Ry. (Ireland) = - 990 
Coxipricorr, Wm. - | Signalman Epa - | Metropolitan Ry. = - 256 
Coxuins, Rost. - | Engineer - - - - | Belfast and Northern Counties Ry. (Ireland) - - 1020 
Couurns, Hy. - - | Guard 5 - - - | Ulster Ry. (Ireland) - 1027 
Connor, N. -  -| Shunter - = - - | Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Ry. (Ireland) 941 
CorpwELL, JAMES -| Line Foreman - - - | (Late of) Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 475 
shire and London and North-western Rys. 
Corns, Hy. B.-~ - District Superintendent - | London and North-western AY: - - | 383 and 423 
Corry, Davip - -| Shunter -— - - | Ulster Ry. - is 1026 
Corton, E. J. - - | General Manager - - | Belfast a Northern Coane (Ireland) - 1017 
Covuran, THOS. - | Locomotive Superintendent | Cork and Bandon Ry. (Ireland) - - 991 
Cowan, THos. - - | Traffic Manager - - | Northern Ry. of Ireland - s “ 949 
Crisp, CHAS. - - | Engine Driver - - - | Great Eastern Ry. - ¥ 1103 
Crook, JEREMIAH -| Guard~ - - - - | Manchester, Sheffield, and Tetioahiny Ry. - 497 
: Crooks, WM. - - | Ditto - - - - | North-eastern Ry. s 2 530 
Cronin, Pat. - - | Ditto = 3 = - | Cork and Bandon ity. (Ireland iS - 987. 
b CuBBERLEY, Gro. -| Fireman - - - | Great Eastern Ry. - Bev 7 1112 
; CuLvER, JAMES - | Assistant i isormctae Super-| North British Ry. - es a 594 
intendent. 
CuLvVERWELL, J.P. - | Manager - - - - | Northern Ry. of Ireland - < 942 
CumminG, JAMES - | Engine Driver - - Great Southern and Western of Triana - 974 
*CurRER, Rost. - | Locomotive Superintendent Caledonian Ry. . é 5 A 1062 
Curry, WM. - - Ditto - | Northern Ry. of Tseiand - - - 949 
\ CuTHBERT, JAMES - | Station-master - -  ~- | Caledonian Ry. ay eR - - 570 
F 3 
D. 
| Day, GEORGE - - | Guard : - - - | Great Eastern Ry. - 3 e g 1106 
*DicKson, Rost. - | Engine Driver - - - | Caledonian Ry. 4 1066 
Domvituix, C.K.  - | Engineer, Permanent Way- | Belfast and County Down Ry. (Ireland) - 1008 
Dorman, J. W. = Ditto - | Cork and Bandon Ry. (Ireland) é c 989 
: Doves, Rost. - - | Station-master - - - | North-eastern Ry. - = = « 536 
rm Downss, J.C. - - | Locomotive PR CERCaOr - | Midland Ry. > 334 
i Dovts, D. - -| Guard, - - - | Great Soutiben and Westen Ry. (Ireland) - 975 
: Drappy, THOS. - | Ditto - - - - | West Cork Ry. (Ireland) - - 1001 
: 
E. 
e 
; Easton, Fereus - | Inspector of Breaksmen - | Caledonian Ry. ‘ ” z 556 
} Eaton, JOHN - - | Locomotive Superintendent | Ulster Ry. (Ireland) - etfs 1028 
j EsPLin, JAMES - - | Engine Driver - - - | Midland Great Western Ry. (Seslaud) i 956 
Evans, F. W.. - - | Secretary - . - - Spt See Society . Railway Servants - 1125 
F. 
’ FalRBAIRN, WM. - | Head Marshalman - - | North British Ry. 2 = 629 
’ *Fay, CHas. - - | Carriage Superintendent - | Lancashire and Vovichine By. = & 1056 
. Farrer, T.H.- — - | Secretary - -  -| Board of Trade - - - 710 
. FInDLAY, GEO. - - | General Manager - - | London and North-western Ry. - | 751 and 1040. 
Finpuay, Rost. - | Engineer - - - - | Belfast and Northern Counties Ry. (Ireland) 1020 
Finuay, JAMES- ~~ - | Signalman - - -| Ulster Ry. (Ireland) - - ies) 1026 
‘ Frrenert, Hy.- -/| Breaksman - -  - | London and North-western Ry. = 392 
; *Fow Ler, Ben. - - | Engine Driver - - - | London, Brighton, and Sout Coast Ry, - 1093 
Fox, Curis. - -| Guard - - - - een Wicklow, and Wexford Ry. (Ire- 937 
; an 
Francis, H,C.- - | Station-master- - - | Great Eastern Ry. -— - - ‘ 202 
*FrencH, (Hos.- -| Guard - -~— - - | Caledonian Ry. - = E 5 1068 
; Froop, ALEX. - -| Ditto - =". i - Ditto = 2 é ad eee 
: 
G. 
GaAINsForD, Gro. «| Foreman Shunter § - - | London, Brighton, and South Coast Ry. - 690 
GARDINER, Wo. = | Station-master - - - | London and South-western mr - = 260 
GAaTHERCOLE, Wm. -| Fireman - - - - | Great Eastern Ry:  - % A 1095 
Gree, Joseph - -!Guard - - -  -! Lancashire and Yortcunied Ry: AT i e 430 


Name. 


*GILBERT, L. - 
Giuuies, MM. - 


Giumour, D. I. - 
GoopFrELLow, J. 
GooviER, T.  - 
Goopwvyn, F 
GoopyrEar, JOHN 
Gorpon, ALEX. 
GORMAN, JAMES 
GrauamM, THOs. 
Grauam, Rost. 
Grant, PETER - 
Gray, PETER - 
GRIERSON, JAMES 
GuEst, WM. -- 


i, 


Hai, Wo. - 
Hansury, J. J. 


Hanp, Joun ~—- 
Harsorn, Rost. 
Harcomss, Freep. 
HarpsTArr, JoHN 
Harrorp,E. - 


Hareraves, Rosr. 


Haruanp, Hy. - 
“Harrison, WM. 
Hart, W.A. - 
Haskins, JoHN 
Haswe.t, J. A. 


HearnsHaw, JACOB 


Hewirr, Hy. - 
Heron, PETER - 
Hiuu, Geo. ~ 
Hinirer, Rp. - 
Hines, CHas. - 
Hopce, AND. - 
Hopson, Gro. - 
Hover, JoHN - 
Ho.royp, JoHNn 
HoueutTon, Joan 
Howie, Tuomas 
*HuGHES, GEORGE 


Humpureys; TuHos. - 


Humpueiss, THos. 
Hunt, Rost. - 


Hunt, Samy. - | 


WuURMAN, JAMES 

Hurcuinson, C. 
Lr.-Cou. 

Hystapr, Davip 


1g 


InBery, G. E. - 


J. 


JACKSON, JOHN - 
Jackson, JouN - 
JACKSON, Wo. - 
JOHNSON, JOHN 

JoHNsON, JAMES 


JoHNSON, THOMAS - 


*JoHNSON, S. W. 


JOHNSON, GEORGE 


JOHNSTONE, JOHN 
JONES, WM. - 


*Jones, THos. - 
Jopr, McLean - 
Josiin, W. - 


- 


S., 


| Foreman Shunter’ - 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Occupation. 


Engine Driver - - - 
Locomotive Superinten- 
dent’s Office. 
Superintendent - - - 
Manager, Locomotive Works 
Signalman - = - 
Pointsman - - - 
Guards - - - - 
Assistant Superintendent - 


| Engine Driver - - 


District Superintendent = - 
Foreman of Permanent Way 
Foreman - - - - 
Engine Driver - - 
General Manager 
Engine Driver - - 


Engine Driver - - - 
Locomotive Inspector - 


Station-master - - - 
Engine Driver - - - 
Guard - - - - 
Engine Driver 
Guard - - - = 


Station-master 
Engine Driver 
Guards - - 
Station-master - - - 
Foreman, Goods Yard = - 
Assistant Locomotive 
perintendent. 
Sub-Inspector, 
Way. 
Inspector - - - 
Engine Driver 
Pointsman 
Engine Driver 
Guard - 
Engine Driver 
Conductor 
Yard Foreman 
Engine Driver - « 


Permanent 


Engine Driver - 
Ditto = 
Foreman Shunter 
Station-master - 
Engine Driver - 
Inspector - : - 
Superintendent - - - 
Inspecting Officer - - 


Station-master - - = 


Traffic Manager - = 


Station-master - - - 
Goods Superintendent - 
Goods Agent - - - 
Chief Foreman - - - 
Engine Driver - < - 
Ditto - 
Locomotive Superintendent 
Guard = - 
Locomotive ee atondont 
Station-master - - - 


Guards - S - Ee 
Engine Driver - - = = 
Ditto - a 2 


In whose Employ. 


South-eastern Ry. - z. s s 
Great Eastern Ry.  - = A 5 


Caledonian Ry. - - : = 
Ditto 
London and North- weatern Ry. 
Ditto 

London, Chatham, and Dover Ry. 
Cork and Bandon Ry. (Ireland) - - 
Great Southern and Western By elena of 
Great Western Ry. - - 
Belfast and Northern Counties Ry. - 
Caledonian Ry. - 

North British Ry. - : 
Great Western Ry. - - 
Great Eastern Ry. - - 


Great Western Ry. 
Midland Ry. - - = 2 S 


Ditto - - - 
Northern Ry. of Ireland - - - 
Taff Vale Ry. - - - 
Ulster Ry. Creed) - 

(Late of) Manchester, Sheffield, and Lineola- 
shire Ry. 

Meusiester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Ry. - 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Ry- 
Ditto 
Great Western Ry. - - - 

Ditto - “ - 
North-eastern Ry. - - - 


es Ay Cae 


Great Eastern Ry. - - = Ny 


Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Ry. - 
Waterford and Limerick Ry: yng) - 
Midland Ry. - - 
Great Eastern Ry. 
Ditto 
Caledonian Ry. 
Great Northern Ry. 
Great Eastern Ry. : 
Ditto - 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Ry. - 


Great North of Scotland Ry. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry. - 
London and North-western Ry. - 
Ditto - 
Midland Ry. - - 
Great Eastern Ry. 
Taff Vale Ry. 
Board of Trade 


Glasgow and South-western Ry. - - 
Great Southern and Western Ry, (Ireland) - 


Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry. - - 
Ditto - 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Ry. - 
Caledonian Ry. - - 
Ditto = = = - 
Highland Ry. = - 
Midland Ry. - = - 
Belfast and Northern Counties (rchund) - 
West Cork Ry. (Ireland) - : - 
Great Western, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
Manchester, Sheffield, and ESO Bi 
Great Western Ry. = - 
Caledonian Ry. - - - - 


Great Eastern Ry. - - é “ 


Page. 


1093 
1147 


552 
585 and 593 
388 


597 
802 and 835 
1096 


240 

320 and 325 

and 333 

291 
951 

880 and 911 
1025 
465 


440 
693 
1093 
174 and 202 
892 
550 and 1083 


1122 


447 
995 
307 
1100 
1108 
660 
666 
112] 
1102 
481 
650 
1061 
406 
112 
232 
1145 
873 
50 


636 


979 


409 
434 and 455 
459 
560 
581 
635 
1053 
1014 
1003 
376 


1081 
581. 
1119 


Lal RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION ; 


Name. Occupation. In whose Employ. Page. 
K. 
Wn. -| Shunter - - - - | Great Southern and Western Ry. (Ireland) - 976 
a Saepene and | Engine Drivers - -  - | Glasgow and South-western Ry. — - - 631 
me ‘Twos, - -| Guard - -  -  -| Midland Great Western Ry. - - - 961 
Kemp,Wm. ~~ | Engine Driver - = - | Great ena Ry. - - - - 1119 
Kerrie, Cuas. - - | Signalman - - - Ditt - - fs 237 
Kinuen, WM. - - | Guard S : - - | Ulster Ry! (Ireland) - - - 1027 
Kimm, Gro. - - | Station-master - - - | Great Eastern Ry. - . - | 124 and 1122 
Knicut, J.P. - - | General Manager - - | London, Beisiiion and South: Coast Ry. - | 820 and 1086 
A 
\, db, 
‘ Lawrorp, W. - - | Civil Engineer - : - | Railway Accidents Commission “ : 1029 
LAWRENCE, JouN- - | Foreman, Permanent aH his - | Metropolitan Ry. - 685 
: Laws tery, AND. - | Signalman - = Belfast and Renters Couns Ry. (Ireland) - 1012 
Lavery, Davip - | Porter - - - - Ditto - 1014 
le Linanan, M. - - | Engine Driver - ~ - | Cork, Blackrock, and Bis cid Ry. aera) 1004 
ih Lincy, Par. - - Ditto Suet - | Great Eastern Ry. - 7 1116 
, Linps.ey, Gro. - | Assistant Locomotive Super- | Great Western Ry. - < = . 902 
intendent. 6 
: Lines, JAMES - -| Guard - - - - | Midland Ry. : 932 
= Linnecan, Coas. -| Ditto - - Waterford Ae Limetioke Ry. (Ireland) = (Ok go7 
: Taprrorr, Wo. - - | Inspector, Permanent Way: - | South-eastern Ry. - Fe 678 
3 Luoyp, JAS. - - | Boiler Smith - - - | Great Eastern Ry. = z = 1144 
| Lonc, JoHN’ - - | Signalman < - - | London and North-western Ry. = o 141 
Lucan, JOHN - - | Foreman Shunter  - - | North-eastern Ry. - = = 534 
| Luty, Epwarp - - | Station-master - - - | Midland Ry. - = - | 316 and 324 
d LysTeER, FRED. - - | General Manager - - | Cork and Macroom Ry (ecneia) - - 1000 
[ 
[ 
+ M. , J 
Macau.ay, P. - - | Inspector - - = - | Midland Great Western Ry. (Ireland) - 963 
Macavatty, Dan. - | Pointsman - - | Belfast and Northern Counties (Ireland) - 1013 
Macponouen, J. -| Engine Driver - - - | Great Southern and Western Ry. ( Ved va - 976 
*Mappock, JNo. > | Superintendent - = - | Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry. = 1056 
Manov, P. - - | Station-master - - - | Midland Great Western Ry. ( eland)” - 955 
Matonz,C. - -/| Foreman -~ - - Ditto 2 961 
| MAnsELL, R. C. - | Carriage Superintendent - | South-eastern Ry. - - - 5 368 
\ Manston, Wo. - | Engine Driver - = - | Great Eastern Ry. '- er - - | 159 and 1114 
a Mason, WM. - - | Station-master - - - | London and Nortflwesagh Ry. - 372 
f Masson, JAMES - Ditto : s - | Great North of Scotland and ighland Rys. - 653 
Maruirnson, Jno. - | Assistant Superintendent - | Glasgow and South-western Ry. - - 634 
’Marrurws, Wm. - | Engine Driver - e (Late of) Great Western Ry. - 972 
McDonne 1, A. - | Locomotive Superintendent Great Southern and Western Ry. Grbiand) - 982 
McDoon, W. - - | Engine Driver - - - | Belfast and County Down Ry. Uxeiapd) - 1006 
McGinnis, P. - -{|Shunter -~ - - - | Northern Ry. of Ireland - a 954 
McGovern, Epw. - | Harbour Guard - - - | Caledonian and North British Rys. - - 618 
McLennan, Ropr. - | Engine Driver - - - | West Cork Ry. (Ireland). —- - - 1002 
McNamara, W. - Ditto - - - | Cork and Bandon Ry. (Ireland) - = 990 
McSweEENEy, Ep. - | Porter - - - - Ditto = & 990 
Miviuiken, Joun- - | Secretary - - -  - | Belfast and County Down Ry. - - 11005 and 1012 
2 MircHELt, Joun-~ = - | Station-master - - - | Northern Ry. of Ireland - - - - 950 
f Monrcomerig, Joun | Goods Superintendent - | Caledonian Ry. | oe = = 606 
; Moscrop, Anp. - | Carriers foreman - - | Mr. Carver, Newcastle - = 550 
if Moors, JAMES - | Inspector, Permanent Way - a, and Northern Cannes Ry. (Ire- 1016 
' and). 
; MoreGan, JAMES -| Engine Driver - - - | Taff Vale Ry. - 4 = 3 915 
, Morcan, NarHanien | Fireman - - -~ - Ditto - - L 919 
q Morey, JoHN - | Engine Driver - - - | Great Eastern Ry. - - - - 1094 
a Morrow, Wo. - | Guard = = = - | Northern Ry. of Ireland = - = 953 
Moss, Epw. - - pire Superintendent’s | Midland Ry.- 4 - a - = 332 
ce. 
MuLvaney, L. - - | Foreman - = - - | Midland Great Western Ry. (Ireland) - 962 
Murpuy, Epw. - | Porter - - = - | Great Southern and Western Ry. (Ireland) -- 976 
N. 
NANERY, JAMES - | Guard a = “ - | Midland and Great Western Bi (Ireland) - 960. 
Nasu, Wo. - - | Station-master - - -| South-eastern Ry. - & ~ 192 
*NEEDHAM, Kp, - - | Superintendent - - - | Midland Ry. - = - a = 1053 
NxEEps, JNo. - - | Signalman - - - | Bristol and Exeter Ry. bs 3 894 
z NeELson, Gro. - - | Guard - - - - | Caledonian Ry. e ms : - - 576 
O. 
Oaxiey,Hy..-  -| General Manager - =| Great Northern Ry. - | 847 and 1069 
O’Grapy, James -| Engine Driver - - - | Great Southern ree Wane By (Ireland) - 975 
Overton, WM.-~— - Ditto - + =| Great Eastern Ry. - % 1113 
Owen, W.L. - Assistant Engineer - - | Great Western Ry. - nn, eee es Bae 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Name. Occupation. In whose Employ. Page. 
iP; 
PaumeEr, 8. - - | Engine Driver - - - | Belfast and Northern Var Ry. (Treland) 1015 
Park, J. C. - - | Carriage Superintendent - | North London Ry. - - | 363 and 1048 
ParkeER, GEO. - - | Station-master - - - Ditto = 5 198 
Paterson, JOHN - | Engine Driver - - - | Great North of Scotland Ry. 652 
Payne, W.L. - - | Traffic Manager - < - colnolly Wicklow, and Wexford Ry. (Ire! 933 
an 

Pracu, JoHN. - - | Station-master - - - | Great Western Ry. - © x 184 
Pearce, CHARLES - | Guard - - - - | London and Shia cater Ry. - 2 268 
PEARSON, JAMES - | Locomotive Engineer - - | Bristol and Exeter Ry. - - 903 
Perrin, Rp. - - | Engine Driver - - - | Great Eastern Ry. - 4 1144 
Perry, A.H. - - | Inspector, Permanent Way - | London, Brighton, and South Coast Ry. = 683 
Puiuiies, Harvey -| Engine Driver - - - | Taff Vale Ry. 2 917 
Puiews, Hy... - - | Traffic Manager - - - | Northern Ry. of iealaadl - - - 945 
Pops, Gxo. - - | Signalman - - - - | Great Western Ry. - 2 : e 148 
Porter, Tuos. - - | Foreman - - - - | North London Ry. - - - e 364 
Precious, Wo.- - | Engine Driver - - - | Great Eastern Ry. - - e - 1098 
Preston, Epw.- - | Station-master - = - | Citadel Station, Carlisle = 551 


Prick, JAMES 


Q. 


*QUAGLEY, WM. - - 


R. 


Ramacs, Joun - 
Ranog, MicHakEL 
Rattray, Rost. 
RAvENHILL, W, W. 
Reap, Won. - 
*ReEEVE,R.- - 
Reip, Rost. - 
Ricu, F. H., Cou. 
Rippicx, HaicH 
Ross, J. H. - 
RoBeErts, JOHN - 
Roserts, JOHN - 
RopeErtson, ALEX. 
Rosison, ADAM 
RotrHweE ui, WM. 
Byan, Tuos. - 


s. 


SARGENT, JOSEPH 
Scorr, THos. - 
Scorr, WM. - 
SEATON, JOSEPH 
Suaw, Davip - 
Suaw, THos. - 
*SHaw, JOHN - 
SHIPWAY, JosEPH 
Simpson, Rp. - 
Smart, Rp. 
Smitu, Hy. 
Situ, JAMES 
Smiru, J. C. 
*Smiru, Wm. 
Smiru, GrorcEe 
Snape, Rost. - 
Somerset, TuHos. 
Souter, SAML. - 
*STAWPERT, WM. 
STEPHENS, WM. 
STEPHENSON, Rost. 
Stewart, W. M. 
*STIRLING, PAT. - 
STREET, JAMES 
*STROUDLEY, WM. 
Suuiivan, M. - 
SuTHERLAND, ALEX. 


Aly 


Tair, Rost. - - 
TANSELL, J AMES - 
Tayitor, Wm. - - 


+ Engine Driver - 


Chief Engineer 


Guard - - - - 


Yardsman - 

Conductor - 

Engine Driver 
Legal Assessor 
Signalman - 
Guard - - 
Inspector of Signalmen — - 
Inspecting Officer - = 
Engine Driver - - 
Goods Superintendent 
Station-master - - 
Traffic Manager - - 
Goods’ Superintendent 
Station-master - - 
Foreman Shunter - 
Engine Driver - - 


Yard Foreman - - 
Locomotive Foreman - 
Guard - - - 
Ditto - - - 
Station-master - 
Generai Manager 
Guard - - 
Engine Driver - 
Breaksman = 
Engine Driver - 
Ditto - 
Station-master - = 
Engineer of Permanent Wa 
Engine Driver - - 
Ditto - ~ 
Foreman Shunter - 
Guard = cs z 


| Aes Tne 8 11a) SOARAT Ves) COR ta) 


at a te” ee 


Ditto - - 


Signalman - 
Foreman Platelayer 
Station-master - - 
Locomotive Engineer - 


Guard - - - 
Locomotive Bimerintea dan 
Signalman x Fs , 


Station-master - 2 t 


Engine Driver - = 
Guard = & % é 
Station-master - Z rl 


Midland Great Western Ry. of Tfeland : 
Caledonian Ry. - - - - 


Caledonian Ry. = 5 a 
South-eastern Ry.  - - 
Cork and Staatonal Ry. (Ireland) 
Board of Trade - 
Taff Vale Ry. 
London and N arth-weetert Re 
Caledonian Ry. - - 
Board of Trade - - 
North British Ry. = - - 
Ditto - - 
London and North-western Ry. 
ih r 


ee oe | 1! oo | 


Waterford and Limerick Ry. Ecland) 
Caledonian Ry. - 

North-eastern Ry. - - - 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry. 


Great Southern and Western Ry. (ivetand) 


Sa 
t 1 De | Weg | 1 1 toe 1 so8 ' ' 


Great Southern and Western Ry. Grcleed) 
North British Ry. - 

Bristol and Exeter Ry. - - 
London and North-western Ry. 

Highland and Great North of Scotland Rys. 
Ulster Ry. (Ireland) - - 
Lancashire and Yorkshire By. 
Great Western Ry. - 

London and North-western Ry. 
Great Eastern Ry.  - 

London and North-western Ry. 
North British Ry. - 

Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Ry. 
North-eastern Ry. = - 
Great Eastern Ry. « - 
North Staffordshire Ry. 

Belfast and County Down Ry. (Ireland) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry. - 
London and North-western Ry. - 
Northern Ry. of Ireland - 

Great Southern and Western Ry. of Treland 
Great North of Scotland Ry. - - 
Great Northern Ry. - - - 

Taff Vale Ry. 

London, Brighton, and South Coast ce 
Cork and Bandon Ry. (Ireland) - 
North British Ry. - - - 


Great Eastern Ry. - = = “ 
Midland Ry. - S = - & 
Ditto = = = P 


964 and 1140 


1066 


Cou. 


Pathe wie ae tha bh) gs 
7 4 - a d ‘ 


- sats 
i] 7 = 
vill RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION: i 
Name. Occupation. In whose ac eg Page. 
TAYLOR, Hive =. = Guard as ores - - | Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry. =. - 432 
THackeray, James - | Signalman Se - | North London Ry. - - = : 133 
Tuomas, Lu. - - | Engine Driver fe - - | Taff Vale Ry. 3 3 iS 913 
Tuompson, M. - -| Porter - ‘- -  - | Ulster Ry. inalanalie® . . 2h 1028 
Tosin. JOHN” - -}| Guard- -.~ - - -'| Waterford and Limerick Ry. (Irelan nd) - 996 
Tucker, JOHN - - | Engine Driver - - - | Bristol and Exeter Ry. - = = 897 
TuRNER, JAMES - Ditto - -  -| Great Western Ry, - - = - | 246 and 1081 
Tyxer, H. W.,Capt.- | Inspecting Officer - - | Board of Trade - - - - | 81 and 1132 
*TYRRELL, G. N. - | Superintendent - - - | Great Western Ry. - - - = 1075 
W. 
Warne, GeRMAN~ -/| Engine Driver - - - | (Late of) London and North Western Ry. - 486 
WAKEFIELD, JoHN - | Locomotive Superintendent | Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford ah i 921 
Watton, THos. - | Assistant General Manager - | Bristol and Exeter Ry. - x 906 
Warp, Hy. - - | Superintendent - - - | Caledonian Ry. - | 552 and 562 
Warp, Joun E. - | Traffic Manager - - - | Midland Geoht Western Ry. of Ireland - | 965 and 1140 
Warson, Tuos. - | Foreman - - - - | Midland Ry. - = d 311 
Watson, Rost. - | Engine Driver - - - | Great Eastern Ry.  - — - 2 1114 
Warrson, GERARD’ - | Foreman of Fitters - - Ditto = = & es {145 
Watt, Gro. - - | Station-master - - - | Caledonian Ry. - 2 604. 
Wess, F. W. - - | Locomotive Engineer - | London and Noreh western Ry - - | 347 and 1043 
WEBSTER, WM. - | Station-master - - - Ditto - = 379 
WEBSTER, JOHN - | Inspector - - - - | Great Eastern Ry. - - M4 1146: 
Wetcn, Ep. - - | Station-master - = - | Cork and Bandon ack (inland) = e . 992 
Weston, Gro. - - | Foreman Shunter - - | Midland Ry. - - cs 305 
Weston, Gro. - - | Engine Driver - - - | (Late of) North British Ry. - - 5 611 
Warton, WM. - | Station-master - - - | Midland Ry. - - : 285 
WHEELER, M. -~ - | Engine Driver - - - | Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Ry. - - 936 
WHITMAN, JoHN- - | Signalman - - - | North London Ry. - - - 137: 
Wieg,C.- - - Ditto - - =| Great Western Ry. .- - “ a 145 
*WILLARs, Ep. - - | Engine Driver - - - | Midland Ry. - | - - 1055 
*WixtutiamMs, W. J. - | Traffic se es ga - | London, Brighton, ind South Coast Ry. - 1088 
Witson, Joun - - | Signalman - - | Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford R (Ulan) 938 
WILson, JAMES - | Signalman - - | Great Southern and Western Ry. Civela - 974 
‘ WoopHeEaD, Jno. - | District Superintendent - | London, each S and aaa Coast By: - 691 
*WoRKMAN, THos. -| Guard - - ~-  ~-| Midland Ry. - . - 1055 
: 
; Y, 
: 
Board of Trade - - - x I 


YoOLLAND, WM., 


Inspecting Officer - 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE 


‘THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Friday, 26th June 1874. 


PRESENT : 
His Gracr THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM in tue Cuarr. 


Hart Dr La Warr. 

Hart or ABERDEEN. 

EARL or BELMORE. 

Tue Rieut Hon. Str W. Seymour. Firz- 
G=ERALD, M.P, 


_. (Chairman.) I have to state that the Commissioners 
will have much pleasure in allowing some gentleman 
on the part of the Railway Association to be present 
| during the examination ot witnesses, and to suggest 
_ to the Commission any questions upon any subject of 
_ inquiry which he may consider necessary to be put. 

_ | (Sir D. Gooch.) We propose asking Mr. Bidder, 
_ the counsel, to attend. Of course as the questions 
which he will require to be put will be very technical 
he might ask that some railway manager or somebody 
‘should suggest a question to him, because a counsel 
on technical matters might find a difficulty in that 
_ respect. 

_ (Chairman.) It will depend very much upon the 
class of witnesses who were examined. If any diffi- 
culty of the sort arises we will deal with it. 

(Sir D. Gooch.) Our object is that the truth should 
be got at in a technical inquiry of this kind. Any 
assistance which the railway companies can render 
to the Commissioners in any way they are anxious to 
render. We are anxious that the Commissioners 
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should be fully informed, as far as the railway com- 
panies can inform them. 

(Chairman.) Colonel Yolland is coming to give us 
some returns, and he may give us some matters in 
evidence. 

(Mr. Bidder.) I understand that the Commission 
have decided to permit me to appear on behalf of the 
Railway Companies’ Association simply to ask ques- 
tions if necessary. 

(Chairman.) It is rather to suggest questions to 
the Commission. 

(Mr. Bidder.) I ought to have said so. 

( Chairman.) The Commissioners are quite ready 
to allow the Railway Association to have a repre- 
sentative before the Commission, who may suggest 
any particular questions which he considers necessary. 

(Mr. Bidder.) If I find myself not competent to 
suggest particular questions I may ask to have assist- 
ance in that respect. 

( Chairman.) Yes. 


CoLtoneL WiLLiAM YOLLAND examined. 


1. (Chairman.) You are one of the inspecting 
officers of the Board of ‘Trade ?—I am. 

2. And you are aware from communications which 
have been made through Mr. Farrer that it is the 
desire of the Commissioners that one of the Board of 
Trade officers should attend to-day to place before 
us a statement of accidents and to give us generally 
information as to the present duties and powers of the 
officers of the Board of Trade, and the mode in which 
their examinations are conducted ?—Yes, this is Capt. 
Tyler’s general report for the year 1873 ; it is not yet 
finally approved, but it is probable that there will not 
be any material alteration in it ; it has not, I believe, 
been seen by the President and the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. Captain Tyler who drew it up is 
now in America, but I do not imagine that there will 
be any material alteration in that report. 

3. I suppose that there will be no objection to your 
supplying to the Commission copies of that report >— 
‘None whatever. : 

4, Will you be good enough to arrange that a copy 
‘of that report shall be made for each of the members 
of the Commission ?—I will. 

5. Will you describe to the Commissioners the 
extent of the present powers of the Board of Trade 
officers, which have been somewhat varied by recent 
legislation ; will you point out the difference between 
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the powers which you possessed five or six years ago 
and those which you now possess?—The Board of 
Trade, through their inspecting officers, possess the 
power of dealing with new lines of railway which are 
intended to be opened for passenger traffic, that is 
under a very old law. They have power also to object 


to anything which they may consider to be insufficient 


as regards the permanent way and works, and also as 
regards the insufliciency of the establishment for 
working passenger traffic. Being in possession of 
that power the officers of the Board of Trade can ask 
to have anything provided which they consider to be 
necessary and requisite for safety, before ihey re- 
commend to the authorities of the Board of Trade 
that its sanction shall be given for the line being 
opened for traffic; but when that sanction has once 
been given, the power of the Board of Trade ceases 
entirely. The particular things which the inspecting 
officer may absolutely require may have been dispensed 
with, and set aside altogether by the railway company 
whose line is proposed to be opened, and the Board 
of ‘Trade have not any power whatever of doing 
anything in consequence of it. I may cite an in- 
stance. It is generally acknowledged that it is 
not desirable to run engines with the tender in 
front, and in consequence the inspecting officers have 
been in the habit of requiring that where it is not 
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already the case, engine turntables should be put 
at the terminal points of the line, so that there should 
be facilities for turning the engine, and not run- 
ning with the tender in front, In large numbers 
of instances those turntables have been provided, 
and yet in many cases they have been unused 
from the day when the line was opened. So again 
“with reference to the question of the sufficiency of 
the stock; an inspecting officer has before now in 
order to secure the safe working of the traffic on 
steep inclines made it & condition as regards the 
opening of the line that those inclines should be 
worked with continuous breaks, that in the event of 
the passenger train separating into two parts, there 
should be sufficient break power at the end of the 
train io prevent its running back on the line behind 
it into anything. It is questionable whether the in- 
specting officer in that instance has not actually 
exceeded the power granted to him, but still it has 
been done. So again I believe that the power of the 


inspecting officer has been exceeded where the traffic, 


has been unusually dense by his making it a condition, 


that that line should be worked on the absolute block 


system, so that no two trains should be on the same 
length between two adjacent telegraph stations. But 
what we believe the inspecting officer has a right to 
do, is to require that the instruments which are neces- 
sary for doing it shall be provided; but we think that 
there is no power whatever to call upon the railway 
company to make use of these instruments, &c., if they 
do not think proper to do so. That power is given 
by the Sth and 6th Victoria, chapter 55, if the 
inspecting officer reports that the line cannot be 
opened safely to the public on account of the incom- 
pleteness of the permanent way and works, or the 
insufficiency of the establishment. 

6. (Mr. Ayrton.) The incompleteness of the works 
or permanent way, or the insufficiency of the esta- 
blishment to work the railway ?—That is so. If the 
inspecting officer makes what is considered by the 
authorities of the Board of Trade to be an unreason- 
able or an unnecessary stipulation, it is in the power 
of those authorities to pass it by, and to sanction the 
opening: of the line. 

7. (Mr. Galt.) Can a company alter such me- 
chanical arrangements as the inspecting officer may 
have deemed necessary after the line is once opened ? 
—I can mention a case which occurred many years 
ago, where I found it necessary to object to some 
facing points ; the officers of the company were present 
and they gave way immediately, and said that those 
facing points should be taken out, and on condition 
that they were taken out I recommended that the 
sanction of the Board of Trade should be given. It: 
was given, and I was informed by one of the directors 
who was good enough to attend on that occasion, whom 
I saw afterwards, that within a fortnight after the 
sanction of the Board of Trade had been given to the 
opening of the line, the whole of those facing points 
were restored, and were put into the same position 
as they were in when I objected to them. That is 
an unusual. occurrence, but I instance it’ in order to 
show that such is the power. 

8. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you met with any 
eases of block or telegraph instruments being set up 
and not being used ?>—We consider that we have the 
power to ask for those instruments to be provided with 
reference to the inspection of all new lines, but we. 
have no power whatever with regard to old lines, 
and the inspecting officers, with the sanction of the 
Board of Trade, have recently made an additional re- 
quirement of that kind. Those regulations deal with 
the question of providing the: requisite instruments. 
for preserving an interval of space between two. fol- 
lowing trains. 

9. (Chairman.) I think that the powers and the 
requirements as to new lines have not been sent to us. 
You now produce a copy of them as respects new 
lines ?>—Yes. 

10. Will you let us have copies of the old regula- 
tions r—Yes. » a 


x 


11. There have been two revisions /—There have 
been more, as they have been revised from time 
time. I will take care that the Commission is — 
supplied with copies of those which have been issued, — 
and these will show how we have gone on from time 
to time. i 

12. (Earl of Belmore.) Is it your custom before — 
you recommend the opening of a new line to ascertain 
the strength of the staff of servants proposed to be — 
put upon it ?—Not as regards the staff, what we do — 
look to is the question of the rolling stock. I have — 
had occasion to object. to the opening of a new line — 
for passenger traffic, because it has not had a vars 
amount of rolling stock, so that I could see my way 
to its being properly and safely worked in the event — 
of a mishap occurring. We have nothing to do with — 
the mode in which traffic is conducted on railways, all — 
that we can do is to point out anything we may 
consider objectionable and make recommendations to 
the Board of Trade, which recommendations are 
usually transmitted to the railway company concerned. 
We have only to do with theestablishment. a 

13. (Chairman.) By the word establishment I 
understand you to mean the fittings and appliances 
and rolling stock of the line, but not the staff ?—Yes, 
we have nothing to do with the servants of the 
company, that would be an interference with them. 

14. (Mr. Harrison.) In the case to which‘you have 
referred, subsequent legislation has altered it, and 
now, under the alteration, no facing points can be 
made without previous notice ?— Yes; that is a 
change which has been made within the last three 
years, and it is no longer in the power of any rail- 
way company to legally make any new connexion with 
a passenger line without applying to the Board of — 
Trade and getting its sanction for the opening of such 
new connexion or line; but the line itself may be a 
mineral line, and we may have nothing further to do 
with it than with respect to the junctions. Libs 

15. (Sir J. £L, Simmons.) Does that include the con- 
struction of cross-over roads ?—Yes ; anything which — 
affects, or any siding which joins a passenger line ig — 
held by us to be a junction, and the Board of Trade 
require that notice shall be given of the intention 
to use it. 

16. (Chairman.) In the case to which you refer, 
the facing points being restored, was any proceeding 
adopted to test the question whether the company 
were justified in removing them ?—No, 

17. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But under the subse- 
quent legislation they could not have removed’ those 
facing points ?—It is not quite that. When I was on 
the ground, making the inspection, I objected to some 
facing points, and the directors and officers of the 
company, said that they should be taken. out, and 
I then recommended the Board of Trade that their 
sanction should be given. 

18. (Chairman.) Are you quite certain that it was 
actually removed ?—Yes ; at least I was so informed 
by a director of the company who was present at my 
inspection, and it is a very important company. He 
brought it to my knowledge, and pointed out how 
wrong he considered it to be. ee 

19. (Earl De La Warr.) Do. you say that the 
requirements of the Board of Trade for a new line are 
frequently discontinued ? — No, that does not often 
occur. J can mention another case of thekind. The 
present practice with reference to signals is to place 
what are called the home signals outside what. is 
termed the fouling point, and in a case of compara- 
tively recent construction I found them placed imme- 
diately opposite to the junction itself. That was the 
old practice. That practice had been objected, to 
by locomotive superintendents, and brought to my 
personal knowledge when making inspections... It 
was represented that a collision. might actually occur. 
between two trains without any of the servants of 
the company disobeying any rule, and in consequence 
of that of late years we have asked that the home 
signals should be placed outside the fouling point 
ao that if a driver passed beyond the signal when 
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at danger, he would infringe the regulation of the com- 
| pany. tati 
| the locomotive departments of sundry railway com- 
| panies, but I found in a comparatively recent case 
| that the signals were placed, where they formerly 
| were placed, opposite the junction. The officers of the 
| company present at the inspection were consulted, and 
| they admitted the reasonableness of the requirement 


That arose entirely from a representation from 


on my part. They said that the position of the junc- 
tion signals should be altered, and on the faith of that 
I recommended the Board of ‘Trade to sanction the 
opening of the line ; it was sanctioned, and whether 


| the sanction went on the same day or the day before 
_ or after I am not prepared now to state, but a letter 
was received from the general manager of that com- 
i pany stating that he did not agree in my opinion and 
| did not see the necessity of those signals being placed 


outside the fouling points. Iam speaking of what is 


| within my own knowledge. 


20. (Chairman.) When we come to cases which 
happened 15 years ago it is hardly worth dealing with 
them ?—This case occurred not five years ago. I 
believe that my requirements have since been complied 
with, but a letter came from the general manager of 


_ the company saying that he objected to my require- 


ment. 

21. Was it clear in that case that he had got an 
assent to the opening, before he dissented ; or was it 
merely a controversy of opinion ?—In the meantime 
my report had been forwarded to the Board of Trade, 
and the sanction of the Board of ‘Trade had. been 


| given to that line being opened before the letter from 


the general manager was written. I do not make 


it a subject of complaint, but I only point out the 
| position in which the Board of Trade is, placed, 


namely, that immediately the sanction has been given 
their power is gone. 

22. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are not the Board of 
Trade in the habit of sanctioning the opening of a line 
subject to such a requirement being complied, with ?— 


_ Yes ; in many cases, and no doubt that it was done 
| in that instance. 


23. Then in fact the sanction would not have been 
given unless your requirement was complied with ?— 
No. 

24. (Chairman.) In that case it rather appeared 
that there was a controversy of opinion; but not that 
the company did not intend to comply with the re- 
quirement ?—The intention evidently was not to 


comply, but I can say that when the officer of the 


company came into contact with the general manager 
he, I believe, did not agree with him. 

25. It is not usual to require a consent on the part 
of the Board of Trade and for repeated interviews to 
take place before the requirement is complied with ?— 
Certainly not, 

26. (Mr. Harrison.) You do not suggest that it 
is the practice of the railway companies to act in 
that way?—No; I only point it out as one of several 
cases to show that the power of the Board of Trade 
ceases even with reference to new lines the moment 
that their sanction is given to the opening of the line. 

27. (Chairman.) Even in this case, although their 
power might have been questioned, the requirement 
was complied with ?—Not until some time afterwards. 

28. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you know as a fact 
whether the authority from the Board of Trade to open 
the line was given with that limitation >—Yes ; I have 
no doubt of it, because as a rule, a copy of the report 
of the inspecting officer is sent to the railway company, 
and it is usually added that the sanction of the Board 
of Trade is given upon the inspecting officer’s report. 

29. (Earl of Belmore.) Then what you have said 


comes to this, that the Board of Trade have power to 


make conditions, but have no power to enforce them 
after the line is once opened ?—None whatever. 

80. (Chairman.) You have power to enforce them 
at the moment, but you have not power to enforce the 
continuous observance of them ?—The Board of Trade 
have the power to withhold their assent to the opening 
of the line. oi 


31. (Mr. Harrison.) You do not bring this case as 
a charge against the railway companies; but only to 
point out the defect which exists in the powers of the 
Board of Trade?—Yes; I only wish to point out 
what the powers of the Board of Trade are. 

32. (Chairman.) I understand you to say that in 
fact all the power of the Board of Trade as to these 
requirements ceases the instant that their sanction to 
the opening of the line has gone forth ?>—Yes, and if 
that sanction is not given within the ten days’ notice 
which the law requires, the railway company can 
open the line without it. 

83. That is to say, if the Board of Trade do not 
express their opinion within a given time ?—If the 
railway company do not receive an expression of 
opinion from the Board of Trade within the 10 days, 
the company may, if they think proper, open the line 
for traffic without it. 

34. (Earl De La Warr.) As soon as the line has 
been opened it is on the same footing as any other 
line?—Yes. ‘The Board of Trade possess powers of 
inspection over all lines, the old as well as the 
new lines throughout the kingdom, and they may re- 
quire reports from their inspecting officers on the 
subject. It may be in the recollection of the Commis- 
sioners that a good many years ago the state of the 
Great Eastern line was said to be very bad indeed, 
The Board of. Trade at that time instructed one of 
their inspecting officers to look to and «report upon 
the state of the permanent way upon that line, and 
on the report being communicated to the railway 
company, within'a moderate time afterwards, those 
works were improved and were put into a proper 
condition. 

35. (Chairman.) In your sanction to the opening 
of new lines, do not you sometimes give your sanction 
subject to conditions being complied with ?—Yes. 

36. What steps are taken to ascertain that those 
conditions are complied with ?—None whatever. 

37. If they should turn out not to have been com- 
plied with do the Board of Trade take any steps to 
draw the attention of the company to them ?—There 
have been some few cases, but not many, where a 
railway company has opened a line without any 
authority from the Board of Trade; and the first 
knowledge which has reached the Board of Trade on 
the subject has either been the occurrence of an acci- 
dent at that spot, or of some complaint from an indi- 
vidual, and then an inquiry has taken place, and a 
report been made to the Board of Trade, and the 
railway company has been required under those cir- 
cumstances to close their line, and to do what is 
necessary to put it into a safe state. 

38. Has that occurred recently >—That happened 
a good many years ago; 15 years ago, I think. 

39. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Had the Board of Trade 
power to close the line upon that occasion ~The 
opinion at the Board of Trade at that time was 
that they might proceed against the defaulting com- 


pany for having improperly opened the line without 


having first obtained the legal power to do so. I 
think that there is a clause imposing a penalty upon 
a railway company for improperly opening a line. 

40. (Mr. Harrison.) Had any notice been given at 
all ?>—None whatever. 

41. How long ago was that case?—It was 15 years 
ago. Ido not wish to mention the name of the rail- 
way company ; at the same time I have it in my 
memory, and am prepared to state it. 

42. (Chairman.) This raises rather an important 
question as to what can be done under the present 
law without any communication with the Board of 
Trade ?—Yes. 


48. Can that be dohe now ?—Yes. But the rail- 


way company would be in an unsatisfactory position _ 


if it came to the knowledge of the Board of Trade. 
The Commissioners perhaps will be good enough to 
bear in mind that, as a rule, the present inspecting 
officers of the Board of Trade do not bring to the 
knowledge of the authorities of the Board of Trade 
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‘ 
anything which they see is. irregular, unless it comes 
out in an actual inquiry or in an inspection. 

44, (Mr. Harrison.) Is the case which you have 
mentioned of a line being opened without any notice 
being given to the Board of Trade, a solitary instance 
in your recollection ?—No; I would mention that 
lines are sometimes opened as double lines, and subse- 
quently, in consequence of the railway company 
thinking that a single line would be sufficient for all 
the traffic which they had to carry over it, they have 
altered it, without giving any notice at the time to 
the Board of Trade. The requirements for a single 
line are essentially different from those for a double 
line. 

45, (Chairman.) Am I to understand you that 
after a railway has been passed as a double line it has 
been made into a single line ?—Yes. 

46, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Without any inspection ? 
—Without any inspection. 

47. Or notice to the Board of Trade ?—It has, 
I believe, upon a subsequent inquiry appeared that 
what was originally a double line has passed into a 
single line. 

48. (Mr. Galt.) In a case of that kind, have the 
Board of ‘Trade power to act ?—It being reported by the 
inspecting officer to the Board of Trade, the Board of 
Trade have then conveyed their opinion to the railway 
company that the line being changed from a double 
line into a single line should be regularly submitted to 
inspection. ° 

49. Can they impose a penalty ?—I do not think 
that any penalties have been imposed. 

50. I am merely speaking as to the power ?—When 
a line has been once opened and sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, it can be worked in any way that the 
company may think fit. 

51. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You have used the ex- 
pression that if the line is opened without the sanction 
of the Board of Trade, the company are liable to a 
penalty ?>—Yes, there is a certain penalty for opening 
without giving notice ; it is by the Act of the 5th 
and 6th Vict.; it is in the same Act as that relating to 
the inspecting officers. 

52. (Earl of Belmore.) Would an inspection be 
necessary in the case of altering the gauge of a railway, 
such as was done the other day by the Great Western 
Railway Company ?—Yes. 

58. In the same manner as if it was a new line >— 
Yes, and all the requirements of the Board of Trade 
would be expected by the inspecting officer to be 
carried out ultimately. But inasmuch as the alteration 
of the gauge from the broad to the narrow gauge is 
a large operation requiring a large number of men, 
and to be done in a very short space of time, all 
the requirements of the Board of Trade could not be 
carried out before the opening actually took place. I 
have no doubt that they would refer to us. 

54. Is there any power in the Board of Trade to 
compel them to do so ?—Yes, I imagine so under the 
recent Act. 

55. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has there been any notice ?— 
No; but I have no doubt that such notice will be 
given when the railway company consider that the 
line is in a proper state for being seen by the inspecting 
officer. With reference to the alteration from the 
broad gauge to the narrow gauge I may say that with 
regard to the South Wales line, which is a long line, 
the inspecting officer went over the line after the 
gauge was altered, and he noted down in every part 
that such and such things were still required to be 
done in order to comply with the requirements of the 
Board of Trade. 

56. (Earl of Belmore.) The line meanwhile being 
worked ?—The line being worked ail the time. 

_ 57. (Mr. Ayrton.) At present you haye only been 
speaking of your powers under the Act of the 5th and 
6th Victoria ?>—Yes. ‘ 

58. Will you be good enough to inform the Com- 
mission whether since that time you have received 
any further powers from Parliament ?—I think that 
the Board of Trade have been: kept. closely to their 


old powers under the 5th and 6th Victoria. . The % 


alteration from the broad to the narrow gauge consti- 


tutes an entirely new railway, and that has been 
intimated to the railway company. It is not, as I 
have said, under the recent Act. 


fications of your powers except in one case, where you 
referred to the facing points which have been restored. 
You pointed out that that would now be met under 
the late Act, which provides that no alteration shall 
be made in the rails without notice >—Quite so. 


60. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you tell us what the modifi- — 


cation of the law has been since the Act of the 5th and 
6th Victoria >—The main thing is that no passenger 
line can be interfered with by crossing or by joining, 
without applying to the Board of ‘Trade. 


61. Under what Act!is that?—I think that it is 


under the Regulation of Railways Act, 1871. 

62. What alterations have been made since the Act 
of the 5th and 6th Victoria affecting the powers 
of the Board of Trade with reference to railways >— 
‘That is the principal alteration as regards the safety 
of the public. 

63. That is under the Act of 1872 ?—1871. 

64. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Under that Act of Par- 


intention to alter their gauge ?—Yes. 
in mind that the alteration of the gauge of an exist- 
ing railway line must necessarily be quite a different 
kind of thing from opening a new line which has not 
been run upon, and a very considerable latitude must 


be allowed to a railway company making so largea — 


change, as hundreds of miles are done at once. 


65. (Chairman.) With regard to the question of a 


the alteration of gauge, has it been the practice in 
cases which haye taken place before for companies to 


give notice to the Board of Trade ?—In a large © 


number of cases, when that question arose under the 
former Acts of Parliament—the old Acts of Parlia- 
ment. For instance, in a case of the alteration of 


the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton line from _ 


broad to narrow gauge, at that time it was held that 
it must be subjected to the inspection of an officer of 
the Board of Trade; that was under the old law. 

66. You spoke of a great alteration which had 
been recently made by the Great Western Rail- 


way Company, but I may refer to a smaller altera- 


tion than that (I think there was one in the east of 


England also) ; the alteration of the gauge of the 


Great Western Railway between Oxford and Tap- 


low ?—In that case, no doubt, it was submitted to — 


inspection. 

67. (Mr. Harrison.) Are not all these cases of 
alteration of gauge carried out under special Acts of 
Parliament ?—Yes, still that does not alter the posi- 
tion with regard to the Board of Trade. 

68. Is there any clause in those Acts which makes 
them subject to the regulations of the Board of 
Trade in the case of a new line ?—I imagine there 
would be; but still a railway company sometimes 
holds, aud I should say that the Great Western Rail- 
way Company lately held, until that was decided 
against them by a court of law, that they were justi- 
fied in doing what they thought proper in their own 
station yard, although there was no Act authorising 
the doing of what they did do. 
ease of the junction of the City and Hammersmith 
line with the Metropolitan line, passing right across 


the Great Western station yard on the level, for _ 


which there had been not only no authority whatever, 
but two Acts of Parliament had actually been passed 
for passing the line under instead of across on the 
level, and that in all probability might not have been 
brought to the knowledge of the Board of Trade at 
all, except by the fact of two accidents occurring at 
the actual crossing on the level. Then as J hap- 
pened to be conversant with all the circumstances 
from the opening of’the Metropolitan line and the 
City and Hammersmith line, I brought those facts 


59. (Chairman.) You have not given as the modi- ; 


liament the Great Western Company would have — 
been required, would they not, to give notice of their — 
You will bear — 


I may mention the 
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before the authorities of the Board; I should not 
have done it otherwise. 

69. (Earl De La Warr.) Have the Board of Trade 
only power of inspection in the case of accidents ?-— 
The Board of Trade have power through their in- 
specting officers to inspect at any time without any 
accident occurring. — 

70. Do they report to the board ?—At any time. 

W1. ( Chairman.) In order that the Commissioners 
should know clearly how that is, and inasmuch as 
you are not quite certain as to whether notice was 
given for inspection in those cases of a change of 
gauge, will you be good enough to ascertain how that 
is P—I will. 

72. (Mr. Harrison.) You have referred to the 
alteration of double lines to single lines, of which I 
know a great number of cases. The point is this, 
whether in almost all those cases they are not to be 
dated back from 20 to 25 years ?—-No, some of those 
lines have not been in existence that time. 

78. (Chairman.) In every case are you applied to, 
to inspect where a single line is made double line ?— 
Yes, we are now, but that was not the case formerly ; 
distinct information having been conveyed in many 
cases to the companies that it was absolutely necessary, 
and that the Board of Trade actually required it. 

74, Has that been always the practice ?—Yes, I 
think so; I do not say that the Board of Trade have 
always inspected second lines of railway, for I think 
in many cases it has never been brought to their 
knowledge. 

75. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Under that late Act, if 
T understand you rightly, a company would give notice 
to the Board of Trade as is done now ?—Yes, quite 
So. 

76. You are speaking, I presume, of Acts of 
Parliament antecedent to that Act ?—_Yes. 

77. (Earl of Belmore.) Would a railway company 
give notice to the Board of Trade if they proposed 
materially to increase their sidings at a station P— 


‘They must now, if they make another junction with 


the main line or cross the main line. 


They may 
increase their sidings to any extent they think proper 
if they do not join or cross a passenger line; either 
one of those two things. j 

78. (Chairman.) If they merely lengthen a siding 
running from an old siding that does not come before 


_ the Board of Trade ?—No;- unless they make a fresh 


junction. Under the new regulations we in all cases 
make certain stipulations in order, according to our 
view, to provide better for the safety of the public. 
On all lines, no matter what might be the extent of 
traffic that was put into the sidings by any enlarge- 
ments of them, we should have no power of going to 
the railway company and saying as to the old junction, 
This is not provided with those appliances which we 
hold now to be necessary; it is at the option of the 
company. I believe that they are now doing it largely 
to comply with what are known to be’ the requirements 
of the Board of Trade. 

79. (Earl of Belmore.) When you report to the 
Board of Trade after an accident that has been caused 
by insufficient siding room at a station, is there any 
power in the Board of Trade to have the siding room 
increased >—None whatever. 

80. ( Chairman.) Under the 5th and’ 6th of Victoria, 
section 12, you have full power, have you not, to 
intervene in any case of openings being made in the 
rails ?—Not of necessity. They do come to the Board 
of Trade on the subject; but hundreds of lines, long 
before the recent Act was passed, I mean passenger 
lines, were opened, and after those passenger lines 
had been sanctioned for passenger traffic, it was done 
without coming to the Board of Trade at all; they 
might be simply mineral lines. 

81. Joining a passenger line Yes ; they need not 
be sanctioned, that is to say, they need not be sub- 
initted to the Board of Trade for its sanction. 

82. (Mr. Ayrton.) Unless the company owning the 
main line objected, then it would come to the Board 


of Trade to regulate the junction ?—In nearly all 


~ 


those cases the company owning the main line would 
in all probability be a powerful company, but a 
colliery owner, or other person might require a siding 
to join the main line. Asa rule I am certain that 
the junctions of colliery lines with passenger lines wer. 
not submitted for the sanction of the Board of Trad» 
prior to being opened under the old law. 

83. As I understand the clause in the Act of Par- 
liament the Board of Trade is not required to interfere 
unless the owner of the main line objects to the mode 
in which the owner of a branch line intends to exercise 
the power of forming a junction ?—Certainly not. 
Speaking of the terms on which any junction with an 
existing company’s line is provided for by a special 
Act authorising the construction of another line, either 
a mineral line or any other, it is left generally speak- 
ing in this way—that the junction is to be made to 
the satisfaction of the engineer of the owning com- 
pany or of the engineer making the line, and if those 
two cannot agree, then usually the question has to be 
submitted to some one appointed by the Board of 
Trade ; that is the usual practice, or some particular 
person is named in the special Act itself. 

84. You are aware, I presume, that there is a 
general power quite independently of any special Act 
for the owners of any property to insist upon having 
a junction with a railway >—Yes, but to my knowledge 
it has not come into practical operation, so far as re- 
quiring the Board of Trade to interfere. 

85. (Chairman.) It has not come into practical 


~ operation very often ?—I am not aware of it. 


86. (Mr. Harrison.) Has not the practice been this, 
that if a railway company happen to make a siding 
of their own to join their own passenger line, they 
never think it necessary to apply to the Board of 
Trade upon the subject ?—Yes. 

87. By recent legislation they are now under an 
obligation to apply to the Board of Trade before 
they can do that ?—Quite so. 

88. (Chairman.) Under the 12th section has not 
the Board of Trade power without any person appeal- 
ing to them, to examine into the arrangement of these 
junctions ; there are these words “ That if in the case 
* of any railway on which passengers are conveyed by 
* steam or other mechanical power, it shall appear 
** to the lords of the said committee that such power as 
“ aforesaid cannot be so exercised without seriously 
“« endangering the public safety, and that an arrange- 
* ment may be made with a due regard to existing 
“ rights of property, it shall be lawful for the lords 
“ of the said committee to order and direct that such 
“* powers shall only be exercised subject to such 
“ conditions.” Does not that give you power to 
intervene without appeal ?—Not that I am aware of; 
I do not know of any case of the kind having occurred. 


89. I see nothing in the clause referring to any 
application of a railway company to the Board of 
Trade ?—No. 

90. I think you stated that the Board of Trade 
could require anything to be done in the case of a new 
line which they might deem necessary for the public 
safety >—Yes, in the case of a new passenger line ; 
that has to be sanctioned by the Board of Trade. 

91. Any thing that they may deem necessary ?— 
Yes. 

92. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The Board of Trade, I 
presume, always enforce the recommendation of the 
inspecting officer ?— Generally. 

93. (Earl De La Warr.) It would apply to such 
things as additional lines more than to junctions, 
would it not >—Anything touching the passenger line. 
A railway company may do anything it pleases outside 
passenger lines. 

94. It would apply for instance to continuous 
breaks ?—I think that the Board of Trade might re- 
quire to see continuous breaks, but they could not 
enforce their being used. ‘There has been one or two 
cases in which one of my colleagues asked for those 
continuous breaks, and made it a condition as to 
Opening a new line on a steep incline, that it should 
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be worked with continuous breaks ; he did not see his 
way to its being worked safely otherwise. It is quite 
a moot point, I believe, whether’ we have the power 
to enforce their being used. The strongest case I can 
put is, that when requiring a railway company to pro- 
vide all instruments and all facilities for working all 
traffic on new lines on the absolute block system, and 
not possessing the power to oblige the railway com- 
pany to use them when they are provided. I am not 
aware that there is any power to ensure that they 
would be made use of. 

95. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you know of any case 
of their not being worked after they have been pro- 
vided ?—Another question comes in there, as to what 
is a proper block system. 

96. I mean a corresponding case to that which you 
mentioned as to turn tables ?—I am not aware of any 
instance, in fact this requirement is only a few months 
old. 

97. (Chairman.) Has there been any line yet opened 
under the new requirements ?-—Yes, several, in which 
the companies have assented to its being done. 

98. Do you mean since the new requirements came 
out ?—Yes, and antecedent to it. Previously to these 
requirements being issued, I am prepared to say that 
I generally met on the part of the officers of railway 
companies a thorough disposition to meet all my re- 
quirements, and to carry them out, 

99. This revised statement of requirements is only 
dated, I see, in April of this year ?~That is all. 

100. (Earl De La Warr.) Did not your statement 
require some qualification when you said that, the Board 
of Trade had power to require anything to be done 
which was necessary for the public safety ; I put to you 
the case of continuous breaks as an instance, which you 
said could not be enforced ?—It is a moot point, and 
a legal one, whether the Board of Trade have power 
to stipulate that those continuous breaks should be 
provided. I think they cannot enforce their use, and 
in my opinion that is a great defect in law. 

101. Then there may be something that'the Board 
of Trade cannot enforce on the opening of new lines ? 
—Yes. J 

102. (Earl of Belmore.) Am I right in thinking 
that, in cases where the inspecting officer of the Board 
of Trade does make a report after an accident has 
occurred, there is no power in the Board of Trade to 
carry out any recommendation he may make, or oblige 
the railway company to remedy defects which may 
have caused the accident >—There is no power. 

103. The only power is to order an inspection to 
be made ?—That is all; the report is communicated 
to the railway company, and there the matter ends, 
as far as the Board of Trade is concerned. The 
railway company may recognise the sufficiency of 
the reasons given for altering the practice, or they 
may not, but that does not always come to the cog- 
nizance of the Board of Trade. In many cases railway 


companies express their intention to carry out the 


recommendations of the inspecting officers. 
104, (Chairman.) In some cases, 1 suppose, great 
difference of opinion arises between the inspecting 


offices and the officers of the railway company with, 


regard to a particular recommendation ?>—Quite so. 

105. (Mr. Galt.); In the majority of cases, are’ the 
recommendations of the inspecting officer attended 
to ?—I think they are. 

106, Itis only in a. minority of cases, where) they; 
are not attended to ?—-There are. certain things with 
regard. to which railway. companies.do not easily 
change their practice. Then. there is the question of 
working mineral traffic over passenger lines on steep 
inclines. Different railway companies have different 
practices, and they cannot all be right ; some might 
be better than others. 

107. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you suppose that in a 
ease where you made a report that an accident’ was 
caused by the rolling stock being old, the company 
world put that rolling stock aside ?—I think so. I 
shouid say that very few accidents of that kind have 
cone to my knowledge. I have been over 20 years 


at the Board of Trade, and I am bound 0 say that the 
accidents which have actually ‘been occasioned by 
thoroughly bad wheels or rolling stock have been 
very few indeed. nf 

- 108. (Mr. Harrison.) I suppose as a matter of fact 
that all the rolling stock of railway companies of more 
than 20 years oid is now under 20 years of age, and 
it may be assumed that the whole of that rolling stock 
is of about double the strength that it used to be in 
the early days of railways ?—Yes, very great changes 
have been made as to rolling stock. If you go back 
for 20 years I may say that there was scarcely a 
wooden wheel under a passenger carriage, or’ only 
under those of the South-eastern Company : whereas 
they are now becoming very general. 

109. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has there been any kind of 
definition given to the word “ establishment” in the 
clause of the Act ?—-No; there has not, that I am 
aware of. ‘4 

110. What is the interpretation of the word 
“establishment ” at the Board of Trade ?—I believe 
that the word “ establishment” has reference more to 
the question of rolling stock as contra-distinguished 
from other words which relate to permanent way and 
works on the line. The word “establishment” itself 
has been held to apply te the question of rolling 
stock. 

11li. (Chairman.) Also such things as clocks and 
lamps and signals ?—Yes. 

112. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does it apply io station fittings ? 
—No. Kom ; 

113. (Mr. Galt.) The -question has never been 
decided, I suppose, by a court of law ?—No. 

114, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As a fact, have not the 
railway companies modified the construction of their 
carriages in order to meet the requirements of the 
Board of Trade?—No doubt, and furthermore such 
modifications are going on extensively now as to a 
very important point with regard to the safety of 
the public, and that is as to the mode of fastening tyres 
on wheels. ) 

115. (Mr. Ayrton.) With regard to the legal power 
the further powers given to the Board of Trade as 
defined by the Act of Parliament 1871 is in these 
terms in the fifth section, “the provisions of the 
“ Regulation of Railways. Act, 1842, and the Acts 
“ amending the same, with respect to the opening of 
“ any railway, shall extend to the opening of any 
“additional line of railway, deviation line, station, 
“ junction, or crossing on the level which forms a 
“* portion of or’ is directly connected with a railway 
on’ which passengers are conveyed and has been 
“ constructed subsequently to the inspection of such 
“ railway on behalf of the Board of Trade previous to 
“ the original opening of such railway. | Provided 
always, that the Board of Trade may, witk respect 
“ to any of the works of this section mentioned, from 
“ time to ‘time upon the application of any railway 
“ company dispense with any notice which under the 
“« provisions of the said Acts is required to be given 
to the Board of Trade previous to opening any 
“ railway *?—That is the Act. 

116. There is no other power than the one, which 
you formerly quoted in the Act of 1852, and that 
which I have now read to you is there ? —None 
bearing upon the question of the public safety. —~ 

117. But I mean bearing upon your right to inter- 
fere with the construction of a railway. and its appur- 
tenances ?—There are certain clauses in the Railway 
Acts which give power to ‘the Board of Trade to 
enable railway companies to obtain additional lands 
under certain circumstances where’ the inspecting 
officer can go on the ground and obtain information 
to enable him to state that it is for the advantage of 
the public at large, as regards their safety, that such 
things should be done, reviving the old powers. 

118. (Mr. Harrison.) I suppose that is done toa 
very limited extent, and only in the case of slips in 
an embankment ?—Quite so. 

119. (Str J. L. Simmons.) In the case of converi- 
ing a level crossing into an over or an under bridge 
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what isthe state of things ?——That has only occurred 
since the year 1852 or 1858, in consequence of certain 
powers granted in the special Acts on the subject; 
usually a power ‘is reserved in. the special,Acts since 
that time authorising the Board of ‘Trade with regard 
to roads crossed on the level to order the construction 
of a bridge in lieu of the level crossing in order to 
‘diminish the danger, but that does not arise from the 
general. power on the subject up to 1863, but from 
the power contained in the special Acts of Parliament 
up to the year 1863, when a general Act was passed 
which gave the Board of ‘Trade this: power. 

120. Was not there authority under the general 
Act, in the case of companies who desired to convert 
a level crossing into an over or under-bridge, for the 
Board of Trade to grant the company power to obtain 
the necessary land for the purpose ?—Yes; that came 
under the head of acquiring additional land; the com- 
pany had to show that there was a necessity for 
getting rid of those level crossings, and such a power 
was given and sometimes exercised. 

121, There was also.a power, was there not, as to 
safety, in the case of road trustees requiring it, the 
Board of Trade could order screens to be erected ?— 
Certainly, and that power has been frequently exercised. 

122. (Sir W. Seymour FitzGerald.) In the case 
you mentioned of the Great Western Company having 
undertaken some works within their station yard, did 
that happen prior to the passing of this last Act of 
1871 ?—Yes, one of the stations on those additional 

- lines was opened before it was finished, the day before 
that Act came into operation. 

123. (Chairman.) But in such a case as the 
opening of the new station of the Great Western 
Railway Company after they crossed Harrow Road, 
that large station was submitted to inspection, was it 
not ?—-No, it was opened the day before the Act 
came into operation. 

124. The opening that I\speak of took place in the 
year 1862, when the Paddington Station as it now 
is was opened, and a very great change upon the 
opening took place ?—I do not remember that. 

125. Will you be good enough to ascertain how 
that was ?—-I will. 

126. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the Act of 1871 the pro- 
vision is precisely in principle the same asin the Act 
of 1852, it is limited entirely to the question of 
opening ?—Quite so. 

127. And is not extended to your control over the 
works after they have been opened ?—WNo, that 
remains the same as it was before. 

128. So that the Legislature has left railway com- 
panies full control over the arrangements after the 
opening of the railway ?—Quite so; they do just as 
they think proper. p 

129. Had any contention such as you have now 
stated to us arisen between the Board of Trade and 
railway companies before 1871 with regard to the 
change that companies might make after the opening 
of the line?—I am not aware of any particular con- 
tention that has arisen between the Board of Trade 
and railway companies on the subject ; but the Board 
of Trade are perfectly well aware that they possess 
no power of dealing with anything after a line has 
once been legally opened. 

130. Could the attention of the Board of Trade 
in the year 1871 have been called to the distinction ? 
—Yes, it was perfectly well known and recognised 
then, and no doubt the question has been a subject 
of discussion often as to the expediency or otherwise 
of doing anything outside of that. 

131. In 1871 Parliament: and the Board of Trude 
with a full knowledge of the question adhered to the 
policy of the Act of 1852 ?—Yes. 

132. And that was not done unadvisedly, but 
advisedly with the full knowledge of the question 
that was then raised ?—Yes. © 
(183. And it was deemed expedient to adhere to 
the policy of the Act of 1852 ?—Yes, quite so, 

184. (Sir W. Seymour Fitz Gerald.) With regard to 
section 5 of the Act of 1857 does the Board of Trade 


consider that that does not apply to the reconsiruction 
of an existing station ?—We often have to inspect sta- 
tions, one portion of which is new and another portion 
old: .we may consider the latter to be objectionable, 
but have no control over it. We imagine that under 
this Act our power relates to the new part, but, as 
arule, we point out what we consider to, be.objection- 
able as existing in the old. 

135. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If railway companies 
undertook the entire reconstruction of their station, 
would they under the present Act. give you notice of 
their intention to reconstruct the ‘station, and would 
you inspect it previously to its being finally accepted ? 
—If they alter the position of a crossing or of a pair of 
points by a foot they are bound, we consider, to give 
notice to the Board of Trade, and we must inspect it. 

136. (Chairman.) Or, if they choose, the position 
of a signal?—No, that is not embodied in the Act. 
There is no doubt that the position of the signals are 
in all probability frequently changed for the better. 

1387. With regard to such questions as platforms, 
have the Board of Trade any power absolutely to define 
the height of the platforms ?—I imagine that we 
have the power of objecting to the height of platforms 
being insufficient, but when it comes to be a question 
between new platforms, as to whether they shall be 
2 feet 9, or 3 feet 3, or 3 feet 6 in height, the inspect- 
ing officers allow the officers of the company to be the 
best judges of what will be most in accordance with 
the height of the platforms on other portions of their 
system. 

138. Has there been any new line opened recently 
with platforms, varying to the extent of the full allow- 
ance given in these rules from 2 feet 6 to 1 foot 9 ?— 
Yes. Ihave no doubt there has. 

139. There has not been any definite rule, so far as 
I gather from paragraph 11 of the new requirements, 
with reference to the height of platforms >No. Some 
railway companies possess a considerable length of 
line, and they have their platforms arranged at a 
lower level, and we do not think that we should be 
exercising a wise discretion to interpose platforms of a 
height which we might consider to be the best in most 
cases, having no power over an already opened part. 

140. Then I understand your practice to be that 
you are rather guided as to the height of the plat- 
forms by the height of the junction or the line that 
communicates with it or extends from it ?—Yes; un- 
less those lines have platforms of 4, 6, or 12 inches in 
height, which many of them have. 

141. (Karl of Belmore.) Is it generally the practice 
on a railway to have all the platforms on that railway 
of the same height ?—I think in the case of all new 
works that are made by any particular railway com- 
pany, the platforms are nearly all of the same height ; 
but another thing frequently comes in, which is this, 
that some platforms are made over mining districts, 
and there are cases of platforms and lines all going 
down bodily to a considerable extent. | 

142. By the sinking of the ground ?>—Yes. 

148. (Karl De La Warr.) In your opinion if these 
requirements were carried out by the Board of Trade 


would they materially conduce to the public safety ? 


—ZI think that they would if they were extended 
over all existing lines as well as over all new lines. 

144. Have you had any experience of their being 
fully carried out, and whether they have conduced to 
the public safety >—The first question points to the 
avoidance of collisions by the block system. I have 
no doubt that if that system were carried out through- 
out the kingdom it would certainly diminish the 
danger of travelling. 

145. I was speaking rather of the general require- 
ments of the Board of ‘Trade, whether you have had 
any experience that main lines have been worked with 
greater safety to the public ?—I have no doubt of it. 
There are lines at the present time where passengers 
are frequently turned out on the rails instead of get- 
ting out on to a platform. 

146. Your opinion is that if the requirements of 
the Board of Trade were carried out, they would 
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materially conduce to the public benefit judging from 
your own experience ?—I have no doubt of it. I 
believe that the officers of railway companies as a body, 
those concerned in the working of the traffic, are 
of opinion that our requirements generally are con- 
ducive to the safety of the public, although an ex- 
ception may be taken in particular cases. 

147. (Mr. Galt.) Uniformity in the height of the 
platforms would tend materially to the safety of the 
public, would it not ?—Yes. I do not think it is 
desirable that one station platform should be 4 inches 
above the rails and the next 3 feet 6. 

148. Have your recommendations with reference 
to that matter been attended to ?—-With regard to new 
lines they must be attended to. 

149. But not as to any alterations in old lines >— 
No. Where large railway companies are making 
extensive alterations, they adapt their system nearly 
to what we now require. It is only to very old lines 
that the worst state of circumstances now applies. 

150. (Earl of Belmore.) As a rule, does the height 
of the platform bear any relation to the height of the 
footboards of the carriages on the line >—It would in 
this way, if continuous footboards were used, but they 
are not so. With regard to footboards, there is no 
doubt as to the metropolitan lines that that question 
of continuous footboards has a material influence on 
the want of safety to the public who fall between the 
carriages and platforms, and constant accidents arise 
from that. ‘ 

151. Which accidents you think would be pre- 
vented if the footboards were continuous and on the 
same level as the platform ?—I do not think that that 
is even absolutely necessary. I think if they were 
continuous and kept within two or three inches of 
the platform itself that would provide against falling 
between the platform and the carriage. 

152. (Mr. Galt.) In opening new lines could you 
in your report recommend continuous footboards ?— 
I do not think that that could be generally done 
except with the consent of the railway companies. 
A recommendation might be made that would apply 
to the particular line which we were inspecting at the 
time ; still the practice of intercommunication between 
different railways running trains over the same lines is 
getting so general that although the train of one com- 
pany might have continuous footboards in consequence 
of a stipulation of the Board of Trade officers, an 
adjacent company having running powers over such 
line, over which company no such power would exist, 
probably might not see the desirability of doing it, or 
might not adopt it. 

153. (Mrs Ayrton.) Is there any difficulty in 
applying the word “establishment ” to rolling stock ? 


_May you not be called upon to superintend the open- 


ing of a line without any rolling stock ?—No ; unless 
it was stated to be worked by such and such a rail- 
way company who we knew possessed additional 
stock, we should decline opening it at all. Cases 
have occurred in which it has been necessary to 
refuse opening a line in consequence of the insuffi- 
cient amount of rolling stock. 

154. Supposing one company contracts with another 
company to provide it with rolling stock ?—There 
would be no objéction in that case, none whatever. 

155. (Chairman.) Have you not met with cases in 
which you have opened a line for passenger traffic 
without any rolling stock, or a contract being made 
for the use of rolling stock ?—Not where the Board 
of Trade has been told that the line is to be worked 
by the rolling stock being provided for by such and 
such a railway company. 

156. Do you know of any case of a line being 
opened for the traffic of other companies to be worked 
over it—a short line ?—Not without its being stated 
that the working is to be done by such and such a 
railwey company which we knew was in possession of 
ample rolling stock. 

157. (Mr, Ayrton.) Would the inspection of the 
rolling stock be only applicable to passenger car- 
riages, or would it apply also to engines ?—Yes, cer- 


tainly, if there was any reason to doubt their suffi- 
ciency. Cases have occurred with regard to third 
class passenger traffic, and a stipulation was made a 
great number of years ago that there should be 
covered carriages provided for third class passengers ; 
at one time third class passengers were carried in open 
vehicles without any shelter. 

158. Was not an Act passed in consequence enact- 
ing that there should be a certain class of carriages 
for third class passengers ?—Yes. 

159. Does that render it necessary that the railway 
company should produce their carriages ready made 
before the line is opened ?—If there was any reason- 
able doubt as to the power of any railway company 
to provide its rolling stock, that would be closely 
looked into, and then that would be made one of the 
grounds upon which the Board of Trade would be 
recommended not to sanction the opening at the time. 
I may mention the case of a single engine being pro- 
vided for working the traffic. The best engines we 
know sometimes get out of order, and the traffic could 
not be continuously carried on unless you could fall 
back upon some other engine or a contract with some 
other company. 

160. A contract for the hiring of rolling stock 
would be sufficient ?—Yes, quite so. 

161. (Chairman.) The power of inspection in such 
a case as you have mentioned and which you exercise 
over the rolling stock of a particular company does 
not affect the rolling stock of other companies, which 
under the ordinary law and practice may run over the 
same line >—Certainly not. 

162. Or as to any other requirement ?—No; but 
if an inspecting officer had any reason to suppose that 
improper rolling stock was about to be run over 
a line, he would be called upon to inspect it, and 
it would be his duty to make himself acquainted with 
that and report the circumstances to the Board of 
Trade. 

163. I was referring to the general practice of 
rolling stock being passed over the rails of another 
company ; for instance, the rolling stock of the South 
Devon or North Devon narrow gauge might be found 
on the North-eastern line ?—Yes. 

164. Or, on a branch of the North-eastern railway 
where the inspecting officer might have been ?— Yes. 

165. No recommendation made by him would apply 
to the rolling stock of other companies ?—No. 

166. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Has not a railway com- 
pany power to take or to reject any rolling stock 
coming on to its own line which is not in compliance 
with the requirements of the Board of Trade ?—I 
should think the company would have power, but I 
do not know of instances of the kind relating to 
passenger carriages. 

167, If it had that power it would be able, would 
it not, to prevent any rolling stock coming over its 
own line that did not comply with your require- 
ments ?—.Quite so. 

168. (Chairman.) Having given us a statement 
of the powers you possess at the present time as 
inspecting officer under the Board of Trade over the 
various lines of railway, can you inform the Commis- 
sioners whether there is any variation of those powers 
or any extension of them which has occurred to you 
in the course of your experience as inspecting. officer 
as desirable, other than those which have been made 
by the Act of 1871 ?—I think that the powers 
possessed by the Board of Trade at the present time, 
as to the opening of new lines under the Regulation 
of Railways Act of 1871, should be extended to all old 
lines, and that the legality or otherwise of the Beard 
of Trade stipulating for working on the absolute block 
system should be set at rest. 

169. Meaning the legality of stipulation No. 1 of 
paper B. in the requirements ?—Yes, and also with 
reference to other things. I do not speak with 
reference to the Board of Trade, or the present in- 
specting officers, but I think it should be in the power 
of some board or authority, making that. board as 
practical as you can make it, to cause the law to be 
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changed so that such and such things when they are 
provided must be made use of. 

170. Do you mean to compel the use of all fittings 
which are required by the Board of Trade to be 
provided ?—Yes, with a view also to prevent all the 
discordances which exist between the different rail- 
Way companies at the present time, as to the mode af 
working the traffic. I think there should be some 
body that should be authorised to decide what is right 
and to cause it to be enforced; that is, interference 
with the mode of working the traffic. I have already 
mentioned one particular case as regards the general 
use of the absolute block system. The same as to the 
question of working mineral traffic over very steep 
inclines, on passenger lines, by which the safety of the 
public certainly is largely endangered. 

_ 171. You would suggest that the power to direct 
the mode of working the traffic upon steep inclines, 
where mineral and passenger traffic is mixed up, 
should be given to somebody ?—Yes, I mean a 
thoroughly practical board, who should make regula- 
tions on“such subjects, and’means should be provided 
for their being carried out. It is, in my opinion, a 
very important branch of the subject, because the fact 
is, that some of the very worst accidents that have 
hitherto happened, have arisen from the breaking 
away of vehicles, either in the aet of ascending steep 
inclines, or, having surmounted them, stopped, and then 
have broken away. There is not at the present time 
any legal power to oblige companies to put a sufficient 
amount of break power at the tail of these trains, or 
to provide other means, by which such a class of, 
accidents as I allude to may be avoided. 

172. Are there any other points which you wish to 
mention ?—I may refer again to the divergence of 
practice which prevails on different railways at the 
present time, as to the mode of observing danger 
signals. Somerailway companies allow danger signals 
to be run past without stopping. Others, on the 
contrary, prohibit it, and endeavour to enforce it. I 
entertain individually a very strong opinion that a 
number of the collisions which occur, I might say, I 
think, very nearly one half of those that oecur, cer- 
tainly, a very large proportion of that number, are 
owing to the fact of the drivers being permitted by 
the regulations of the railway companies, to run past 
signals when they are set at danger without stopping, 
and it is then a question of discretion with the drivers, 
whether they shall run past at two miles an hour, or 
20 miles an hour, or some other speed. And that ac- 
cording to my humble judgment, is a fruitful source 
of the collisions which take place. 

173. In fact that suggestion would be with the view 
of securing uniformity in the regulations with regard 
to signals ?—Quite so. 

174. (Earl De La Warr.) At the present time the 
codes of signals on different lines of railways are quite 
different, are they not?—I may say that they ‘differ 
very materially. It is well known that shortly after 
I made an inquiry into an accident that occurred at 
Durham in the last autumn, some gentleman, I believe 
the secretary of an association connected with the 
engine drivers, wrote to mé and sent me a copy of a 
memorial that had been forwarded to the locomotive 
superintendent of the North-eastern Railway Com- 
pany, urging that a different practice should be 
followed, with reference to signals, in working the 
block system on that line. The memorial was said to 
have been signed by 650 engine drivers, and I took 
that memorial to the Board of Trade, and the Board 
of Trade sent it to the railway company. ‘The answer 
received was that the company had decided to alter 
the system which had been in operation before, and 
against which the engine drivers had remonstrated. 
I know nothing further about it than that, but the 
same objectionable system had previously been brought 
to my ,notice by the engine drivers on another line 
pointing out the impossibility of the men keeping their 


- time, unless they had greater notice given to them than 


the exhibition of the home signal, to tell them what 
they were to do. 
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175. Is there any other point besides the five you have 
enumerated, as to which you would suggest extended 
powers ?—In ihe same way as I have mentioned with 
regard to the block system, so I would say as to the 
interlocking all points and signals when joining main 
passenger lines, and that that should be extended to 
the old lines as well as to the new lines. 

176. If any alterations were made, or new points 
were put into an existing line, you have powers now 
over that have you not ?—-Yes, if changes are made 
at a station on a passenger line, necessitating an appli- 
cation to the Board of Trade for its sanction, we have 
power: but it is questionable whether those powers 
would authorise us to make requirements away from 
the new alterations in reference to the mechanical 
arrangements thought sufficient 10 or 15 years ago, 
and which may be held to be sufficient by the rhilway 
company at the present time. We know that collisions 
from mistakes are constantly occurring, and the sole 
and only object of such interlocking of points and 
signals is to prevent the very best men from making 
mistakes. 

177. Your suggestion as to interlocking points is 
really comprised in your first recommendation, viz., 
that the power possessed as to the opening of new 
lines should be extended over any old lines ‘—Quite 
so. 

178. (Chairman.) Has there not been a great change 
in the enactments of the law with regard to the returns 
of accidents to the Board of Trade ?—Yes. 

179. The practice recently having been to make re- 
turns of all accidents that may not have resulted in 
injury to any person ?—Yes. 

180. And of accidents by which only servants of 
companies were injured ?—Yes. It was held by rail- 
way companies that the word “ person,” which occurs 
in the old Acts of Parliament on this subject, did not 
imply a “company’s servant” but had reference to 
passengers, 

181. In practice, I believe, until the last year or 
two they were not returned?—Not generally until 
after the passage of the Railway Regulation Act of 
1871. 

182. Do you consider that all mishaps connected 
with the machinery, and which it is necessary to 
report to you, are reported to you ?—I do not know. 

183. If the requirements of the Board of Trade are 
complied with, do you think so ?—Certainly. 

184. Do you, or not, think that anything further 
upon that point is required >—Certainly not. 

185. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Has the Board of Trade 
now any power to order an inspection of any portion 
of an old railwey which they may think requires it >— 
Yes. 

186. The Board of Trade may order an inspection 
of it? —Yes, of any railway. 

187. (Chairman.) If I understand the matter rightly, 
you have no power to make an absolute order for that 
inspection to be made ?—All that can be done is this, 
an inspecting officer may be ordeted to inspect and 
report upon the subject, and then the Board of Trade 
would send a copy of that report to the railway 
company. Formerly it was more the practice than it 
is now, to accompany such report with a recommenda- 
tion on the part of the Board of Trade, irrespective of 
the recommendation on the part of the inspecting 
officer, but a recommendation in many cases on the 
part of the Board of Trade, that the report of tle in- 
specting officer was deserving of the consideration 
of the directors of the company. 

188. With regard to your practice since the returns 
of accidents have been extended to those affecting 
companies’ servants only, do you make inquiries into 
those accidents ?—Yes, into some of them. 

189. In ease you think it necessary ?—Quite so. 

190. You exercise your own discretion entirely as 
to that ?—Yes, the Board of Trade determines 
whether an inquiry shall take place. I may mention 
that in consequence of the returns of these accidents 
it appeared that accidents of a particular class due to 
fractures of rails occurred on certain sections of a 
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particular’ ling! > "This ’attractedo attention, and | an 
officer was accordingly directed to. inquire into the 
matter in order to ascertain how it was’ that so many 
broken rails’ were found there. of 3 . 

191. With reference to the second suggestion you 
have made that the legality of that stipulation of the 
Board of Trade ‘as’ to the block system should be set 
at rest, will you explain to the Commissioners why 
that is required ?—I have been told, but Ido not know 
it, that some railway. companies ‘will not recognise 
it. I have not met with any case myself. I have 
inspected certain lines since ‘that has been issued, and 
T have found all the arrangements made for working 
on the absolute block system, but I have been told 
that it would not in all cases be acted upon on the 
ground of its legality being questioned. 

192. Do you mean that it would not be ‘acted’ upon 
in the cases in which you have made an inspection ? 
—No, it will be ‘acted upon in those ‘cases, and I 
found everything’ provided. I know that in those 
cases the lines are intended to be so worked. 

198. Have you heard that from any authority ?— 
Yes, from the railway officers. 

194, Do you refer to’ lines of railway that are 
going to be inspected ?—No, not to any particular 
line, but Z have understood that it was doubtful 
whether it would be generally recognised. 

195.) Is it at all disputed by railway officers that 
you have‘a right ‘to require signals to be put up, such 
signals as you please’ on a line ?—No, but Ican men- 
tion casés in’ which I have asked for one thing. to be 
done and the-railway officer has generally been of the 
same opinion with me after having said that it’should 
not be provided. . 

196. There may be a difference of opinion, but 
ultimately they must yield before they obtain a sanction 
to their proceedings ?—Yes. 

197. Under which of the heads is the block system 
to be classed >—‘ Works.” . 

198. Under which head do you class the signals ? 
—* Works,” i 

199. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you read the word “works” in 
this clause to mean anything else than the solid earth- 
work atid masonry on which the permanent way is 
to be placed. ‘Is not the word “works” used in a 
certain sense and has it not reference to that which is 
to sustain the permanent way in the special Acts ?— 
Yes, the word “works” would mean’ principally 
over and under-bridges, station-buildings, embank- 
ments, and cuttings, that do not come under the head 
of “permanent way.” 

200. You ‘mean’ bridges over a railway ?—Yes; 
bridges over a railway cannot be said to be permanent 
way. 

301. No, but they are works ?—Yes, the station- 
buildings, platforms, and shelter, would probably come 
under the head of “works.” 

202. A station is not compulsory, is it, under the 
Railway Acts ?—Stations must be provided, but there 
is no compulsion on the part of the Railway Depart- 
ment to require it to be put at any particular place. 
If it is intended to\ be placed at a certain point we 
always require that it should be ‘done in a ‘certain 
manner, that shelter shall be provided, that’ the plat- 
forms shall be of a certain height’ and width, and 
that the station shall be protected with certain 
sienals. 

“203. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is not your power of 
postponing the opening of a railway limited to works 
connected with the safety of the traffic and not the 
convenience of the passengers ?’—The safety of the 
traffic and even the safety of the passengers at the 
station itself. i 

204. Does that convenience include shelter ?—Yes, 
that is a material element with regard to the question 


_of safety. ‘Where shelter is not’ provided on, both 


platforms, the passengers sometimes delay to cross 
until it is too late, and’ they are liable to be caught 
by a passing train and run over. Then ‘again’ as to 
what may be placed on the platform itself, permanent 
obstructions” are ‘sonietites’ placed ‘on ‘the platforms 
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where we ¢onsider they ‘should’ not be, “and” these 
might cause persons to tumble over them ; we object 
to that.» 48 Gites Rieababihs vs sal 

205. (Earl of Belmore.) With regard to your first 
point, you stated that you thought the power possessed 
by the Board of Trade over the opening of new lines 
should be extended ‘to old lines of railway, and you 
stated further that the only power possessed by the 
Board of Trade was the power of refusing to have a 
new line opened unless your recommendations were 
complied ‘with. How would you apply that to old 
lines which are’ already opened?—The ’ particular 
thing which we stipulate for is' that’ the new lines 
shall be provided with rolling stock by the old ones 
ifrequired;: ese 

206. In the case of a new line you’say to the com- 
pany you shall not open it until our requirement is 
complied with, but in the case of the, old line, that 
line is already in operation ?—Yes, but a definite time 
should be given to each railway company to enable 
them to place their old line or portions of jit into a 
similar state as a tewly opened line. Es ) 

207. And would you provide a penalty for not doing 
it ?—I think'so ; I spoke of that in reference to ‘some 
power being required ‘to enable those improvements 
to be made which certainly conduce to the safety of 
the travelling public. 

208: (Chairman.) There is a daily penalty if a rail- 
way company opens a new line without your sanction, 
is there not ?—Yes. 

209. And that might be applied ?— Yes, giving 
ample time to the company to enable them to do it. | 

210. (Sir W. Seymour Fitz Gerald.) Has that power 
ever been applied in the case of the opening of a new 
line >—-I do not think’ that there have been any penal- 
ties sought’for. ~ 1 

211. (Str J. £. Simmons.) The opening of lines 
has been postponed repeatedly for months, has it not ? 
—Yeés, I know of one case where the opening of a 
line was postponed for |’7 consecutive months, and 
the inspecting officer had to re-inspect the line and 
make a report each month. The officers of the company 
having fatled to do what the inspecting officer required, 
then the Board of Trade wrote to the railway com- 
pany stating that’ they could not see the propriety of 
continuing to incur the expense of such repeated 
re-inspections when nothing was done, and that the 
re-jnspections would not be further continued. In 
consequence of that state of the law a clause was in- 
serted- in an Act which was passed during the last 
session of Parliament doing away with the necessity 
of making a monthly re-inspection as to any require- 
ments that the inspecting officer may have ‘stipu- 
lated for. The railway companies are now required 
to state whether they have complied with the re- 
quirements of the inspecting officer or not. If no 
such notice from a railway company stating that the 
requirements of the inspecting officer have been 
complied with has been received at the Board of 
Trade, a formal letter continuing the postponement 
for another month is then sent by the Board of Trade, 
to do away with that repeated monthly re-inspection 
of ‘the same thing under exactly the same. ‘circum- 
stances. eee 

212. (Chairman.) Tn the case to which you have 
referred, were the requirements of the Board of Trade 
complied with ultimately ?>—No. nol. psa 

213. Was the line opened without their being com. 
plied with ?—I believe so; but there is no positive 
information on the subject at the Board of Trade. 

214. That-is to say, without the sanction of the 
Board ?-—I believe so; I do not believe that the Board 
took any further action in the matter afterwards. . 

218. (Sir J. L: Simmons.) How long is that ago ? 
—It' was ‘15 ‘years'ago.2° 8 Ve aii thay 

216. (Mr. Harrison.) 'To' take'a more recent case, 
for instance, Monmouth, where I happened recently 
to pass a few hours ; there, your inspecting officer 
objected to open that line for about four months, in 
consequence of the interposition of a bridge over the 
river, but it ultimately, Ithink, was allowed tobe opened 
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by the Board.of Trades; are you, acquainted with that 

case ?-I do ‘not know that. I.am acquainted with all 
the particulars of that case, but. heard that a ques- 
tion had arisen as to the staying of the uprights of 
a bridge, up stream or down aa I was a the 
inspecting officer... . 

217. (Mr. Galt.) If I understood you cor ale you 
stated that there was no clear) understanding with 
regard to the legal definition of the. word “ establish- 
ment ;” is it not desirable in your opinion that that 
should be very clearly defined as being a very im- 
portant, matter ?—Of course it deals with one parti- 
cular part of the subject, but the most important, part 
of our requirements is covered. undoubtedly by the 
reference. to the incompleteness of the permanent way 
and | works ; that. is what we have most often to deal 
‘with, and no other subjects come into the question 
except as to the manner of working upon the absolute 
block system. — 

218. ‘Your attention. has been directed, I believe, 
to. many ‘accidents which have happened from pas- 
sengers falling ‘between. the carriages and the plat- 
form ?—Yes. 

219. Is it in your opinion necessary that's con- 
tinuous footboard should be on the same level as the 
platform, provided it is a few inches clear of it ?—I do 
not think so, or that all of them must necessarily be of 
the same height,. _ . 

220. The object of course is to prevent people 
falling © between the catriage ‘and the’ platform ?— 
Quite so. I am only giving my own individual 
opinion.’ I do not think it: necessary that they should 
all be of an uniform height. I think it is of very great 
importance, for instance, if the. platforms are only 
four inches high that there should be a means for 
passengers to get down to the platform four inches 
high which would not be possible if the continuous 
footboard was on ‘the level ; it would be too great a 
distance for on infirm lady. On the other hand, I do 
not think such low platforms should now be tolerated. 

221. (Chairman.) In fact a continuous step would 
prevent the use of the under wnder-step ?—Yes. 

222. (Mr. Galt.) On the District Railway there 
was a gentleman, who was tr avelling, killed, and im- 
mediately afterwards they placed all along the con- 
tinuous footboards ?—Yes, and very properly SO. 

223. The object of preventing passengers falling 
between the carriages and the Beton has been 
attained ?—Yes. 

224. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is your Opinion of 
the bearing of’ punctuality’ on the safety of trains ?— 

T think that the question of punctuality undoubtedly 
has a great deal to do in causing accidents, but I do 
not think if the traffic was properly conducted that 
the want. bf punctuality ought: to produce any ‘acci- 
dents, hi 

1 225. (Mr. Galt.) Do you ‘think that ‘a diminution 
of the speed of passenger trains would conduce to 
greater safety ?—I have thought a good deal upon 
that, and: looking back over’ many years I do not 
think that the actual question of ‘excessive speed. has 
had thuch to do with the production of accidents. 

226. (Str Je L: Simmons.) ) Does ‘not the want of 
punctuality often’ catise’ shunting’ operations to +be 
earried on after a train is due, ‘and so’ cause a oar, 
for more ‘careful attention being paid to the signals ? 
—Yes, but ‘then J say’ that the “traffic i is Not properly 
worked. I hold that in the case of working on the 
absolute block system where the position’ ofa. train 
at every moment may ‘be’ made known ata ‘station 
where shunting is requir’ ed to be done, the absence of 
punctuality so that @ train is half an hour behind time 
ought! not to cause a mishap. The general rule on 
the part of rdilway companies is‘ that no’ shunting 
operations’ shall take place within 10 or 15 minutes of 
the ‘time when a train is’ due, or can be expected to 
pass through when running unpunctually, “If that 
rule issobserved, whether a train: is half an hour behind 
time or an hour anid-a-half behind: time, if the man. at 
the signal box is told where. the traim is, he need. not 
expect it foram hour:and a halfyit \is/folly:toosay: he 
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shall, not shunt) a train under such . circumstances. at 
the proper, time. It results from the particular mode 
of carrying on the traffic, as to whether it is made 
known to the signalman where the next train is and 
at. what time it passes a particular point; it is im- 
portant that the signalman should know that it can- 
not get to him before a certain defined time, so that: he 


may. go on, shunting according. to his ‘regulations 


up to, 10 minntes of that time, and it is the non- 
observance of that rule which causes so many 
accidents. — 

227. (Mr. Galt.) Can the traffic on the great 
lines, crowded as they are with express goods. and 
mineral trains, be catried on with safety without more 
careful attention to shunting operations ?—That is all 
provided forin working the absolute block system. If 
you keep a space between station and station, and allow 


no two trains to be run between those ‘two istdlifons at 


one and the same time on’the ‘same line of’ rails, and 
furthermore do not give “line clear” to the back 
station until the preceding train ‘has actually gone on, 
and also cause pr oper regulations and discipline to be 
observed, not permitting any driver torun past danger 
signals, then you will have no collisions. 

228. Considering the vast amount of traffic on our 
great lines, could it be. as efficiently carried on with 
the absolute block system ?—Yes, by providing’ suffi- 
cient siding «accommodation. at intervals to allow the 
slow trains to. be got out ofthe way. 

229. (Earlof Belmore.) When you use, the word 
“ stations,” you do not mean necessarily’ passenger 
stations ?—-No,' I mean telegraph stations ; those which 
are sometimes a mile ora mile and a half apart. 

230. (Mr. Galt.) You: do not think that any extra 
lines, are necessary'?—I.do not. mean. to say that in 
many cases they are not necessary, but) the difficulty 
of working mixed traffic is met to a very yreat extent 
by providing sidings ; safety sidings, or refuge sidings, 
into which. the slow trains may, be put. before the “line 
clear ” is given for the next fast train to come on from 
the back station. 

231. Do you think there are cases,in-which extra 
lines may be wanted ?—I do not say that there are 
not when you have, perhaps, 600 trains a day on a 
pair of lines, 

232. (Chairman,) You have referred once or twice 
to: the regulations as to passing the, signals ; have 
you drawn out any tabular statements showing the 
different. regulations upon that point which are in 
force 2_No, I do not think that anything of the kind 
has been.iaken out. I can certainly from actual know- 
ledge say that. there are different regulations. pro- 
vided by different companies. I .can produce cases 
showing the different modes in which different com- 
panies deal with distant signals. ‘There is no dif- 
ference as to home, signals; .the home. signal is 
regarded generally as a stop signal, but the difference 
applies as “to the distant signal. In some cases the 
drivers are required absolutely to stop dead, and then 
draw inside it, which I maintain is the proper system. 
Tn other cases if they see the line is clear, they are per- 
mitted to pass the signal, having their train under 
what is called complete control ; it leaves a discretion 
to the driver, who may drive at the rate'of 2 or 20 
miles ‘an hour. I think the danger signal should 
never be exhibited unless there is a danger against 
the driver going forward. 

‘233. Have you at the Board of Trade the regula- 
tions of all the companies ?-—I think that we have 
the regulations of most companies ; we get’ them in 
consequence of the accidents which occur. 

234. Do you get them on the opening of new lines ? 
—No, we do not. 

235. Could you notfrom the Board of Trade furnish 
the Commission with the different regulations ?—Yes, 
I. have no doubt of it, dealing with that; particular 
question, of distant signals. 

236). (Sir J. Le Simmons.).Does the practice of 
working the trains! with reference to. the signals. ever 
differ from. the rule laid.down in the regulations >— 
Constantly it; does: ., Unfortunately, inoa «very large 
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number of the inquiries that we make we find that 
when rules are put in the book of regulations they are 
not observed. 

937. Is that with the knowledge of the officers of 
the company ?—In many cases it is done with the 
knowledge of the officers of the railway company. 
They say if we were to attempt to work, the traflic 
according to that book of regulations we could not 
do it, the traffic is so dense that we cannot do it. 

238. (Chairman.) In point of fact the rule has 
become one which it is impossible to carry out ?—It 
has been so stated. 

239. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you give us a more precise 
view of the power which the Board of Trade should 
exercise. First of all with regard to the permanent 
way and works, do you propose that nothing should 
be done as to the permanent way and works of a 
railway company, without previous notice to the 
Board of Trade ?—-No, not as arule, there may be 
exceptions, but I believe that the permanent way of 
most railway companies throughout the kingdom is 
well maintained. I do not say that there are not 
exceptions. 

240. You would leave it to the Company to settle 
as to the proper way of dealing with their works and 
permanent way as they do now ?—Yes, the Board of 
Trade having power to inspect that permanent way, 
and to ascertain the necessity for it, and if found 
defective, of calling the attention of the railway 
company to it. 

241. That is the present state of things, is it ?— 
Yes, and also under the old law the necessity for im- 
provement can be pointed out. 

242. I will pass on to station buildings, including 
platforms. I think they come next ?—Quite so. I 
may mention that last week I went over a portion of 
a line that had first been opened as a single line but 
had recently been doubled ; there were existing sta- 
tions on that line, and I had occasion to point out 
that the platforms were too short for the number 
of passenger carriages that were worked on the 
line. 

243. I suppose that companies do not make any 
alteration in their stations, including the platforms, 
without previously giving notice to the Board of 
Trade. Ought they not in your opinion to do so ?— 
We entertain a decided opinion that all stations or 
enlargements of them should he seen by an inspecting 
officer, and for this reason: It not unfrequently 
happens that works are put up which are too close to 
the line, and the consequence is that in many cases 
they cause accidents. 

244, Would you leave to a railway company the 
power of making large alterations, and then giving 
notice to the Board of Trade that they had done so ?— 
Certainly. 

245. Not giving notice beforehand that they 
intended to make the alterations ?—No; as a rule 
I have no doubt it would be done where it was 
necessary. 

246. If they had made large alterations and had 
given you notice of them, and you did not approve of 
them, would you then propose that they should receive 
notice to alter them again ? — To alter certain of 
them, but there are very few alterations of that kind 
nowadays that have to come before us. There were 
a good many cases formerly, when we had narrow 
bridges, and when, if a passenger put his head gut of 
a window he would run a risk of being struck. 

» 247. (Chairman.) Or if the guard looked out of his 
van ?—Yes. 

248. (Mr. Ayrton.) Your view is, that the company 
should inspect the alterations after they have been 


- made, and that if you then gave notice that you dis- 


approved of anything, the company must then comply 
with your notice ?—Yes, the company being tied down 
by the published requirements which are printed from 
time to time, showing fully what the Board of Trade, 
or any other constituted authority, required. 
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249. Should that extend to any arrangements for 
goods traffic or passenger traffic ?—I deal with the 
travelling public only. : j 

250. It would apply only to passenger stations ?— 
Yes. 

251, Would it apply to any question of accommo- 
dation for passengers, or merely to the question of 
safety ?— Certain things, as to accommodation, we 
always insist upon being provided. 

252, I meant as to any change that the company 
might make, with regard to the accommodation of 
passengers, not involved in the question of safety ?— 
Certain things are wanted besides shelter, and those 
we hold to be absolutely necessary to safety, other- 
wise the passengers would be crossing the line at the 
wrong time, and be in danger when crossing on the 
level. 

253. Do you propose to give the authority, what- 
ever authority may be constituted, any power to 
interfere in these matters with regard to existing 
railways where no change is made by a railway 
company, and where by the increase of the traffic, in 
your opinion, the accommodation is insufficient to 
provide for that increase ?—I think that all the old 
passenger lines of railway should be brought up, 
giving a due allowance of time, to the requirements 


- of the present day, as that is essential for the preven- 


tion of a very numerous class of accidents. 

254, Take, for instance, the case of a railway which 
is established and opened with your sanction, and the 
traffic has greatly increased, do yow propose, in that 
case, that you should give to the railway company 
notice, in consequence of the increase of its traffic, 
that it should alter its passenger station arrangements 
so as to meet the increase of traffic ?—In some cases 
I would ; for instance, I mentioned a case with regard 
to lengthening platforms just now. The other day a 
case occurred with regard to a line being doubled ; 
when the officers of the company were asked as to the 
number of carriages that were usually formed into a 
passenger train on that line they mentioned the num- 
ber, and it was then apparent that the length of the 
platform was not sufficient to enable the carriages to 
be drawn up alongside the platform, and a mishap 
occurred which was caused by simply shifting forward 
the train, from where. it first stopped, a little further 
on, in order to bring up the other carriages alongside 
of the platform ; the coupling snapped, and the people 
complained that they had been thrown forward. 

255. That was the case of a company undertaking 
new works, and those works not being subjected to 
any inspection ?—No; it was simply a case of the 
doubling of a line. They had provided a second plat- 
form, but there was an old platform of the same length 
as the new one that had been provided ; in this instance 
there was no difference of opinion that a longer plat- 
form was wanted. , 

256. The case I am putting is where a railway 
company does nothing itself, but remains passive, 
Do you propose in that case that no authority should 
have the power of serving the company with notice 
to alter its arrangements in order to meet any change 
in the traffic, or any increase in the traffic ?—I think 
it should be brought to the knowledge of the Board 
of Trade, or the authority that was constituted, that 
the station had not sufficient accommodation of dif- 
ferent kinds, and I think it would be right then to 
call the attention of the railway company to it, 
and to require them to provide better accommoda- 
tion. 

257. You have stated that the railway companies 
are to deal with the permanent way as they may 
think fit, without: any control ?—Yes; we find gene- 
rally that the permanent way is well maintained ; but 
that it is not so in all cases with reference to some of 
the large stations. 

258. In the permanent way are included all the 
sidings of the company itself ?—Yes. 

259. (Sir W. Seymour FitzGerald.) Supposing the 
traffic on a railway to have greatly increased, so as to 
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render it necessary to shunt the trains, in which case ad- 
ditional sidings would be required, would you propose 


that the Board of Trade should have the power of call- » 


ing upon the railway company, in the interests of the 
public and their safety, to provide additional sidings for 
the purpose of accommodating the traffic ?—I think that 
a power should be reserved to the authority to say, after 
a close examination, and after hearing the company : It 
is quite evident that you cannot, without further accom- 
modation, work the.traffic that you have on your line at 
the present time with safety, therefore you must either 
provide for doubling the line or increasing the number 
of the running lines, or provide siding accommodation, 
refuge sidings as they are termed, at this point, or 
that point, to enable you to meet the increased amount 
of traffic; but I do not think that that could be put 
in operation, unless it was proved that an accident 
resulted from it. 

260. (Mr. Ayrton.) You propose, as I understand 
you, that the authority should have the power to call 
upon the company to provide additional accommoda- 
tion in the way of sidings?—Yes ; there should be a 
power given to the authority to authorise the obtain- 
ing of land for the purpose ; they could not do it 
otherwise unless the company went to Parliament for 
power to acquire the land, except it was obtained by 
arrangement. 

261. Do you think that nothing but a properly 
constituted authority would compel them to go to 
Parliament if they did not already possess the land ?>— 
Not so necessarily ; I think that in some cases a power 
might be given to the authority to enable them to 
aequire additional lands when they were required for 
the purposes of safety, and power is given now, under 
certain circumstances, under the old Acts, by a com- 
pulsory power of purchase. 

262. (Chairman.) And even beyond that, in the 
case of a slip, or subsidence of the works ?—Yes. 

263. (Sir W. Seymour Miz Gerald.) You spoke just 
now, not only as to providing additional sidings, but 
also as to the doubling of lines ?—I spoke of that as an 
alternative case. In some cases, companies prefer to 
provide refuge sidings at short intervals, and on the 
contrary, other companies, for instance, the London 
and North-western Company, instead of providing 
refuge sidings at intervals, make, or are going to make, 
four lines, for example, from London I think to 
Crewe. Other railway companies (I do not say which 
is most expedient) have done it as I have said by 
providing refuge sidings at intervals, which of course 
is much less expensive than providing four lines of 
railway. 

264. (Mr. Ayrton.) That would involve your taking 
into consideration godds as well as passenger traflic, 
would it not ?—Yes, it is the goods traffic interposes 
the great obstacle to the safe working of lines. 

265. (Sir W. Seymour FitzGerald.) As I under- 
stand you, you would give the Board of Trade the 
power to call upon railway companies to increase their 
sidings, leaving it to them, if they thought it preferable, 
instead of increasing their sidings to increase the 
number of their lines ?—Yes, and to do those things 
which were absolutely necessary to enable them to 
carry out all the regulations, so that they shall not 


remain a dead letter. 


266. (Mr, Ayrton.) Do you propose in this respect 


that any change should be made with regard to the 


stations and sidings by a railway company, without 
previously communicating with the Board of Trade 
and obtaining their assent >—Certainly not. 

- 267. You would confine it to the alternative, 
where a complaint was made that the accommodation 
was insuflicient ?—Quite so. 

268. And leave the railway company in other cases 
free to make any enlargement of its station accommo- 
dation and its sidings without the Board of Trade 
being called upon to give a renewed sanction ?— 
Yeas 

269. (Sir W. Seymour Fitz Gerald.) When you say 
that you would give the Board of ‘Trade power to call 
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upon railway companies to increase their sidings, would 
you give the board any compulsory power to compel a 
railway company to provide additional number of 
sidings ?_I think that what should be done is this. 
I do not say the Board of Trade, but that some 
authority should have the power after the receipt of 
complaints, showing that the company’s traflic could 
not be safely carried on, and after due inquiry, to give 
notice to the railway company that it was expedient 


for them to increase their accommodation, either by 


providing refuge sidings at different places or by 
doubling their line, or putting in a third line, in order 
to meet the difficuliy, and to enable them to carry 
out the regulations that are put into the book for the 
guidance of their servants. At the present time ii is 
stated that that cannot be done in consequence of the 
large amount of traffic. ; 

270. But supposing the railway company were to 
differ from the Board of Trade and said, it is not 
necessary to provide these things, or that they had 
not the money, or evaded the recommendation of the 
board, what power would you give to the Board of 
Trade then?—I am afraid if the company had no 
money it would be fatal. 


271. Supposing that the railway company should 
differ from you and consider that certain things were 
not necessary, what would you say then ?—The case I 
put has no reference to the opinion of an inspecting 
officer, but I say that if a thoroughly competent 
and practical board, I don’t care how it is composed, 
knowing the requirements and all the difficulties of 
working the traffic on a railway with safety, and after 
hearing what the railway company had to say on the 
subject, should come to the conclusion that such and 
such a thing was necessary, then the company should be 
called upon to increase their accommodation, and that 
it should not depend solely upon the opinion of an in- 
specting officer. 

272. (Earl of Belmore.) As I understand you, 
although you might consider it necessary for a com- 
pany to lay down a third line, you would not compel 
them to doit without going to Parliament ?—Not to 
make a third line, but they should provide the means 
of carrying out their own regulations, which they do 
not do at present. 

273. But you would not give either the Board of 
Trade or a railway company power to take land by 
compulsion for the purpose of making a third line 
without going to Parliament?—I would give them 
the power where, for instance, the land lies within 
the limits of deviation, as originally scheduled, when 
the line was obtained ; reviving, in other words, the 
compulsory powers that existed at the time the Act 
was passed. I mean the land within the limits of 
deviation laid down on the original plans that were 
submitted to Parliament when the Act was obtained 
or the land scheduled. 

274. (Chairman.) Would you apply it to all cases 
of land included within the limits of deviation, be- 
cause in many cases a large amount of land is some- 
times included in order merely to cheapen the price, 
or to avoid severance ?—Yes; but your Grace will 
remember that I stated that it should he some 
thoroughly competent authority that should do it. 

275. Is that.the authority to which you would 
propose to give a compulsory power over land ?— 
Yes, reviving the compulsory powers that existed 
before. 

276. (Eari of Belmore.) Even although those 
compulsory powers were given 40 years ago?—Yes, 
if it were required for the purposes of safety. ‘The 
Board of Trade has now power as to slips." 

277. What do you mean by slips, land slips ?—- 
Yes ; in cuttings or of embankments. 

278. (Chairman.) Would you apply it to the case 
where land had been built over ?—I cannot very well 
draw a distinction between them. I hardly know how 
to separate that which had been built upon and that 
which had not been built upon. 
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’ 
279. How far would you apply it, because it will 
often happen that open land has, been converted into 
a village or a street ?—Yes. 
280. Would you propose to give ,power to a coni- 
pany to take away the side of a street ?—Quite so ; 


The witness withdrew. 
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the optiom still remaining on the part*of the railway 
company. of going to Parliament to acquire land ‘else- 
where beyond the limits of deviation ; if; for instance, 
the revival of the domipalsony’ powers was ce to be 
too costly. . u 
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Cotonrt Witn1aAm Youuanp further examined. 


281. (Chairman.) We have not received the print 
of the evidence which was given by you on the last 
oceasion, and it is consequently a little difficult to pro- 
ceed with the examination on the particular points 
which were then being gone into, we therefore propose 
to postpone following out the evidence which you 
gave the other day, with regard to the suggested 
additional powers to the Board Trade, until we have 
read your previous evidence, and we will to-day take 
your evidence and opinions upon the second branch, 
namely, that of the possible causes of accidents p— 
Quite so. This is a paper with reference to the 
powers of the Board of Trade bearing upon the 
question of accidents. 

282. You hand in this statement of the existing 
powers conferred on the Board of Trade with respect 
to the opening of new railways and works ?—Yes. 
( The witness delivered in the same, vide Appendix.) 

283. I think that we have not yet got from the 
Board of 'Trade the previous series ?—No; I have not 
yet got the previous series. 

284. Shall we get it in the course of the week 
think so. 

285. Will you be kind enough to state to the Com- 
mission what you consider to “be the principal causes 
eonducing to the accidents which have come under 
your inspection, taking the report for the year of 
1878, which is the last report printed ?—A. large 
proportion of the accidents are undoubtedly due to 
the negligence or mistakes of servants of companies, 
which are not prevented, but which might be prevented 
by proper mechanical means, namely, by the intro~ 
duction of interlocking where it does not exist at the 
present time. 

286. Interlocking een with signals! ?—Yes. I 
would then specify ‘the collisions which are caused by 
one train running into another, running on the same 
line of rails and overtaking it; and. likewise colli- 
sions at junctions, which are due to the non-obser- 
vance of the signals, and the bad. practice. which 
in my opinion is sanctioned by 2 large number of the 
railway companies, who permit their distant signals, 
when at danger, to be run past without haying pre- 
viously brought the train to a stand-still and then 
drawing inside it. I should state that before the in- 
tr oduetion of the absolute block system on any lines of 
railway there were good reasons why the. distant 
signal should not be taken off to allow the train to 
come inside it, and to stop at the home signal, because 
where trains were permitted to follow one another on 
the length between two adjacent stations, it not un- 
fre equently happened that the second train might come 
in sight of the distant signal before the first train had 
passed it, and if it were lowered for the first train to 
enter the station to approach the home signal, the 
driver of the second train might mistake the taking 
off of the signal for the first train as an indication that 
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‘it was allright for the second train to proceed. That 


objection no longer exists where working on the block 
system has been introduced; and in my opinion there 
can be no reason whatever why. every train »upon 
approaching a station, on finding the distant signal 
exhibited at danger for some proper reason, should 
not pull up and stop until it gets permission to enter 
the station. by the signal being taken: off. 

287. You have put down’ the.causes acinicrpaeed as 
two-fold, first, the mistakes of servants, which might 
be prevented by mechanical means, and. secondly, 
collisions. of different natures ?—Yes, coupled with 
those things will be the insufficiency of the break 
power applied to all trains; so that it frequently 
happens, that a train if running at high speed cannot 
be pulled up‘in less than from half to three-quarters’- 
of a mile. j . 

288. That would be your third principal cause, 
namely, insufficiency of break power ?—Insufficienes 
of break power. That principally .applies to the 
question of accidents on inclines; the insufficiency of 
break power to hold the train when ascending an 
incline, and to prevent it from running back in the 
eventof a coupling snapping. 

289. We had better not go into the fetails of the 
cases to which these particular causes would apply, 
until we have got down all the causes in the order 
in which you put them. Ihave now a third case, 

namely, insufficiency of break power ?—Quite so. 

290. Do you consider that there is any other prin- 
cipal cause of accident?—Yes, in not keeping an 
interval of space between following trains ; that pro- 
bably would be covered by what I have stated. 

291. It does not come under either of the three 
previous heads, you cannot. class it under mistakes of 
servants '—No. The next cause would therefore be 
not keeping the interval of space which is professedly 

maintained between trains on many lines of railway. 
Owing to the special rules and regulations which 
have been made on the subject by some railway com- 
panies, it becomes a question whether the absolute 
space of a mile or three-quarters of a mile between two 
telegraph stations, which should constitute the interval 
of space between two following trains, is not reduced to 
40 or 100 yards, or whether in the event of two lines 
coming together at\a junction a collision’ is not 'per- 
mitted to “tale place before thé junction is actually 
reached. Where the working of the block system is in 
operation, which it is on many lines of railway, the 
regulations are such on some lines as to permit two 
trains to be approaching .a. junction. from the: same 
side, at the same time, so as to. come in abhialh patire 
they actually reach the junction, ,.).s +. : 

292. ‘Yhat is all included in the: Shine lesbevratleo of 
a certain interval of space -between’ trains ?—Yes; 
but where the absolute block system is actuallyin 
oper ation it grows. out of the’ parryi mode gi ‘work- 
ing the: absolute blocksystem. 916.9719 Loy 
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293: Your explanation: on: thats point; will come as 
a a question wig detaih ender this: particular head ?— 
Yes. 

294. You mean: Jace the Hoek system and not 
using it ina proper way ?+Yes; where no proper 
interval of space is maintained at all. 

. 295. (Bark of Belmore.) 4 That means not having it ? 
—Yes. 

- 296. And where it is in existence, not working it 
properly ?—Where it is supposed to be actually in 
operation it is virtually done away with by the par- 
ticular regulation of the railway company allowing 
‘line clear” to be given for a second train to come 
in before the first has got away from the station, 

297. ( Chairman.) That, is in fact not preserving 
rigidly an interval of space ?—Technically it may be 
said to» be) preserving an interval of space, but that 
interval of space would perhaps vary from 40. to 100 
yards, and would be insufficient in consequence. 

298. That is the fourth head ?—Yes. 

299. What would be your fifth head ?—The colli- 
sions to which I am about. to refer are not very 
numerous, but they, are the collisions which take 
place on. single ‘lines from meeting trains. 

300. You would put those down as accidents occur- 
ring specially on single lines ?— Yes, from the parti- 
cular mode of working single lines. 

301, That, I think, has not been a very fruitful 
cause of accident 2—_No; the accidents from that canse 
haye not been very numerous. 

302. Would: you not put before that the imperfec- 
tion of stock or, of materials ?—There have been a 
good many accidents from the particular modes of 
putting tyres,on wheels. That is the most fruitful 
source which I know, of any, as regards the rolling 
stock; more so a pres" deal than the snapping of 
axles. _ 

303. Would you not put that cause rather before 
the single line question ?-—Single line accidents are 
very bad when they sometimes occur. 

304. Then we will take the sixth cause as im- 
perfections of materials, and especially tyres ?—I would 
not ¢all it so much imperfection of material, as the 
bad mode of construction. 

305. Imperfections of construction of rolling stock, 
and especially as to wheel tyres ?—Quite so, 

306. Do you apply that generally to engines and 
carriages ?—It is also mixed up with the nature of the 
couplings between carriages and so on. 

307. Wheel tyres and couplings ?—-Wheel tyres and 
couplings. 

» 308. That I presume would apply’ to the wheel 
tyres and ‘couplings of ct gabe as well as carriages | 2— 
Tt would.’ 

~* 309. You put the wheel tyres and couplings as the 
first class, under that heading of imperfection of 
construction of rolling stock ?—Quite so. I cannot 
help” thinking that, ° comparatively speaking, serious 
accidents’ arising from the snapping of axles are rare. 

3810: Would you class that question of axles with 
the condition of pa stock and materials et think 
cece pai 

‘BIP. You think that it wwould apply to new ones as 
well ‘as to old ones ?Yes. ~ 

312. It would ‘be ‘Sapecially as to wheel tyres and 
couplings >—Yes. © 

313. And there would be the asthe of axles ?— 
Yes. A's regards the condition of the permanent way 
there have been, comparatively very few accidents. 

- 814. Then you do not put that as a principal ‘cause ? 
—No, they produce’ very few serious ‘accidents ; nor 
do I put the fracture of axles as a principal cause. 

315. Do you find it necessary ‘to class the bad con- 
dition of rolling stock as one cause of accidents ?— 
No. 
the tires and the couplings, i think that there’ is very 
little’ to: complain’ of as regards the condition of the 
rolling stock. 

816.1 cintleavaia’? that you do not put’ the fracture 
les ‘axles as one of the principal causes ?—T do not. 

317. It is only a‘minor cause ?—Yes,. 
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With’ the exception ofthe mode” of ‘fastening - 


318. 1s there any. other cause} under which you 
would classify accidents ?—-No, 

319. You consider that those six heads which I 
have taken down include the principal causes of the 
accidents ?—I think so. 

320, Taking your. first class, namely, mistakes of 
servants, which are preventible by proper mechanical 
means, namely, by the interlocking of points and 

signals, can you refer us to the principal cases in the 
last two years which you have had under your obser- 
vation, so as to enable us to examine you with regard 
to them ?—It is class F. in the return, “ Collisions at 
** stations and sidings.” Iam now referring to page 
27 of the Report of. Captain Tyler to the Board of 
Trade, upon the accidents which have occurred on 
railways during the year 1873. 

321. There were 92 instances of negligence, want 
of care, or mistakes of officers or servants ?—Yes, 
and there were defective arrangements. All the cases 
are enumerated in that report. 


322. There were 39 instances of defective arrange- 
ments of signals, or points, or want of locking ap- 
paratus, or of safety points. We will stop there for 
the present, those are the cases which you would class 
under your first head ?—Quite so; again, at page 29, 
you will find the same thing coming into that heading 
under the letter I., “Accidents in consequence of 
“ passenger trains being wrongly turned into sidings, 
“ or otherwise through facing points.” That comes 
entirely under that head, namely, the want of proper 
mechanical means. 

323. Looking at the first example of that, namely, 
ou the Bristol and Exeter Railway, it appeared, that 
the'signals and points were interlocked, but that the 
man omitted to light the lamp ?—Yes 5 ; I have men- 
tioned the mistakes of servants. 

324. Your first cause, namely, the mistakes of ser- 
vants, would include those of ‘two instances of negli- 
gence, want of care, or mistakes of officers or servants 
at page 27 of Captain Tyler’s Report for 1873 ?— 


‘Yes. 


325. Going to the next class, can you give us the 
number of accidents by collision of following trains ? 
—18. 

326. That is class D. in Captain Tyler’s Report ?— 
Yes, class D., page 14. That does not’ cover the acci- 
dents at junctions, stations, or sidings. 

- 827. 'Then we may take 18 cases of collisions by 
following trains ?—Yes. 

328. Where do we get the collisions at junctions ?— 
Inclass E., at page 18, there were 20 accidents in that 
class. 

329. That brings in the cases of collisions arising at 
junctions, and also of collisions arising from running 
past signals ?—It does. 

330, That would make 88 cases applicable to your 
second cause ?—Quite so. 

331. Under heading three namely, insufficiency of 
break power, how many cases were ‘there ?—-12 cases 
are mentioned in the general summary at page 34. 

332, There were 12 cases in 1873 ?—Yes. 

333. Under your fourth head, which would be want 
of interval of space between the trains, how many 
cases were there ?—-59, that is at page 34. 

334, Under your fifth heading, namely, the single 
line question, how many cases “were there ?—T hree 
—those are collisions between trains meeting in oppo- 
site directions on single lines, that is at page 28. 

335. Under the sixth heading, namely, imperfection 
of construction of rolling stock, especially wheel tyres, 
how many cases were there ?—12. 

336. From. defective. maintenance of rolling stock, 
how many were there ?—15. 

337. Do.you take!both those numbers together ?— 
There were 12 from defective construction, and 15 
from, defective maintenance. 

338. That makes 27 applicable to that sixth cause, 
namely, imperfection of construction of rolling stock ? 
—Quite so. 

339. In the headings which you have given you 
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have not laid any stress upon excessive speed of trains 
as a general principle ?—I have not. 

340. I apprehend that you do not think that that 
matters ?—I do not; by excessive speed, [mean running 
at a very high speed. No; the return which is made 
out here, entering a station at too high a rate of speed 
at the time, would come under the head in Captain 
Tyler’s report. 

341. I was asking you with reference to the exces- 
sive speed of running ; you do not consider that that 
matters ?—I do not. 

342. (Mr. Galt.) According to the time tables ?— 
According to the time tables. I do not think that it 
enters largely into the question. Running too fast 
into a station is another matter. 

343. (Chairman.) That is more under the head of 
mistake of servants ?—Quite so, and insufficient power 
of pulling up. 

344, Or a disregard of signals ?—Quite so. 

345. But you do not class excessive running speed, 
according to the time stated, as any serious cause of 
accident ?—I do not think so. There is one accident 
in the return which is attributed by my colleague, 
Captain ‘Tyler, partly to the imperfect maintenance of 
the permanent way, and partly to running through the 
station at too high a speed, and it happens to be the 
worst accident for the year, that is the Wigan acci- 
dent; but I should state that I believe that there 
are very great differences of opinion as to that being 
the cause. I have not myself met one railway officer 
who attributes that accident to the cause mentioned 
by Captain Tyler. My colleague pointed out most 
clearly in his report an alternative cause, one which 
he himself thought was not the real cause; but I 
believe that the very general opinion is that the ac- 
cident was due simply to the points being moved 
while the train was passing over them. 

346. Therefore I am right in not taking excessive 
speed. of running time for the trains. as any serious 
cause of accident in your opinion?—I do not think 
80. , 
347. (Earl De La Warr.) And, as I understand, not 
even through the stations ?—Not even through the 
stations. I do not think so. 

348. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know whether Captain 
Tyler has at ali altered his view with regard to the 
Wigan accident ?—I really cannot tell you whether he 
has or has not. I am aware that he had doubts at the 
time whether, for instance, it was possible to shift a 
pair of pomts with a train travelling at from 40 to 50 
miles an hour passing over those points at that rate, 
which there was evidence to prove was the case. 
And I know that he had doubts whether it was pos- 
sible for a signalman to move them. But the very 
large balance of opinion in that respect was entirely 
in opposition to his view as to the possibility of 
moving them. I have not any doubt myself that they 
might be moved at 60 miles an hour. Ido not say 
what would happen. 

849. ‘The evidence of the signalman in that case 
would rather tend to show that he had some con- 
sciousness that he had altered the points ?—His 
evidence was very strong that he had not moved the 
points at all. 

850. But he coupled it with the qualification that 
when he saw sparks flying he got so confused that he 
did-not know what happened ?—You have read the 
case. 

351. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that there is no 
more danger in going over points at the rate of 40° or 
50 miles an hour than if there were no points P—I 
cannot say that. 

352. I understood you to say that in going through 
stations you did not think that there was any necessity 
for slackening the speed ?—I judge by the results. I 
have looked at the matter for a good many years, and 
I really cannot attribute any serious accidents which 
have occurred to an excess of speed, except as | have 
stated with reference to entering stations too rapidly 
to pull up. : 

353. (Chairman.) The principal cause of accidents 
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which you put under your first head, namely, mistakes 
of servants, which might be prevented by proper me- 
chanical means, you consider to be. the want in all 
cases of the points being interlocked with the signals ? 
—Yes, so as to prevent men from making mistakes. 
I do not say that it will entirely get rid of the effects of 
negligence, but I think that it will do away entirely 
with that class of accident which is simply due to a 
man taking hold of the wrong lever and moving a 
lever which he should not move. 

354. Can you tell the Commissioners whether, or 
not, the interlocking of the signals with the points is 
being largely carried out ?—I think it is. 

355, Generally upon the railways throughout the 
country, or more éspecially upon particular lines >— 
I think that some of the principal railway companies 
have only recently recognised ils importance, and 
they are probably not so far advanced”as others who 
took it up at an earlier period. 

856. Is it in force, or is it being adopted upon the 
smaller lines in the remoter districts of England ?— 
Jt is, gradually and slowly. In many cases the ques- 
tion of the expense has been an obstacle with those 
smaller lines, as it cannot be adopted withcut incurring 
additional cost. 

357. Is there any other mechanical arrangement 
which you would reter to as well as the interlocking 
of points and signals ?—No ; that is the principal 
arrangement, and in statiens preventing trains run- 
ning into sidings where they should not run, and 
being suddenly brought up..- When they had every 
reason to suppose that-they were coming into, the 
station in a proper manner, they have been sud- 
denly turned off, and have come into collision with 
something. 

358. The second head is collisions by following 
trains, and at junctions, and the non-observance of 
signals ?—Yes. 

359. Will you explain more fully to the Commis- 
sioners what you describe as a bad practice. Perhaps 
if you referred the Commissioners to one of the rules 
in either form it would explain it. Probably rule 28 
in the London and North-western Railway Company’s 
rules would exemplify it ?—'That is one rule. 

360. Do you, happen to know a company which 
has it in the opposite form ?—Certainly. 

361, Which company ?—I think that the Great 
Western Company has a different rule, 

362. Will you read the London and North-western 
Company’s rule >—“ When a train is stopping at a 
* station, or when there is any obstruction thereat, 
“ the main and distant signals must be at danger, 
“‘ and the driver of any following train or engine 
** must, when he sees a signal of danger exhibited on 
“ the distant signal post, immediately turn off steam, 
“* and reduce the speed of his train, so as to be able 
“ to stop at the distant signal; but if he sees the 
“* way is clear, he must proceed slowly and cautiously 
“¢ within the distant signal, having such control of his 
“ train as to be able to stop short of any obstruction 
“ there may be between the distant signal-post and 
“ the station.” ‘Chat is rule 28 on page 9 of the 
London and North-western Company’s book, dated 
1869. There is also a rule in the London and North- 
western Company’s book which prohibits the use of 
the distant signal at a telegraph station where it is 
simply used as a block station ; it is the same rule as 
that which the 650 engine drivers of the .North- 
eastern Company represented to their Locomotive 


Superintendent as being so objectionable, and which’ 


the North-eastern Railway Company subsequently 
ordered to be charged. 

363. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not that circumstance men- 
tioned somewhere in the report ?—It is mentioned in 
this report; you will find it mentioned at page 35. 
Years ago this rule on the London and North-western 
Railway was brought to my knowledge by engine 
drivers, when I was making inquiries into accidents ; 
they complained of it, and I have long since pointed 
out the objectionable nature of the rule. 
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364. Do you say that that rule is still in force on 
the London and North-western Railway ?—Here it is 
in the 1869 book, which is that still in use. The rule 
is at page 19, No. 50, “ Distant signals must not be 
““ used when the main signals are turned on merely to 
“ indicate that a train is on the length to the next 
“ telegraph station; they are only to be turned cn to 
** danger when there isa train or other obstruction 
“ occupying the main line at or near the station.” 
That is essentially the same rule as that against which 
the engine drivers of the North-eastern Company pro- 
tested, or asked as an alternative that they might have 
more time given te them. It was in opposition to the 
general practice on railways, but at that time the 
London and North-western Company had this particular 
rule. 

365. (Karl of Aberdeen.) I think that you have 
mentioned that when the block system was not in 
practice there was some reason for not allowing trains 
to pass when the signal was at danger ?>—This rule ap- 
plied to the permissive block system on the London and 
North-western Railway as it was first established. 

866. (Chairman.) Was that date, 1869, before or 
after the introduction of the absolute block system 
oa the London and North-western Railway ?—IJt 
was before. I do not mean to say that there may not 
have bevn certain parts of the London and North- 
western Railway, such as tunnels, which were worked 
on the absolute block system ; but, as a rule, I think 
that up to that time only the permissive system was 
in general use. The rule in the Great Western 
Company’s book is at page 34, No. 32, the side head- 
ing, is ‘‘ Engine men to stop at auxiliary.” “Auxiliary” 
is another word for the distant signal. This is the 
Great Western book of 1865, which I think is the 
last. “ Auxiliary or distant signals must always 
“ show the same signal as the inain or station signal, 
‘‘ except when the main signal is showing caution, 
“ that is, when the main signal is ‘all right’ the 
* auxiliary signal must show all right, and when the 
“ main signal is at danger the auxiliary signal must 
“ show danger. When, however, the main signal 
“ shows caution or all right, temporarily, for the 
“ passing of a train the auxiliary signal must still be 
“ kept at danger.” The particular portion which is 
in opposition to the London and North-western Com- 
pa rule now follows, “‘ Every exertion must be 

‘used to stop at auxiliary signals when they show 
“ danger, but they must not be ; relied. upon to protect 
“ any train standing between them and the main or 
“ station signal. If a train pulls up at an auxiliary 
** signal, or soon after passing it, it is not to stop 
* there, but must draw cautiously on towards the 
“main or station signal as far as the line is clear, 
* and it must be admitted within the main signal 
‘as soon as possible.’ In doing so, if a second train 
* is within sight, the main signal must not be turned 
“ to all right, but the engine man must be told 
* verbally to draw inside the signal.” I do not think 


that there is any other railway | company in the king- , 


dom which has that particular rule and regulation, 
which directs a train to draw, past the home signal 
(which is the station signal), so as actually to place 
two signals between the following train, where there 
is no “block working, and the one already in the 
station ; and I have always looked upon it as a most 
proper rule and regulation, placing two signals be- 
tween the train which has stopped, and the one which 
may be next expected to arrive. Upon the London 
Chatham and Dover line the train is expected to stop 
dead at the distant signal, according to the regula- 
tions. 

367. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you apprehend that 
the Great Western rule, when it says that the driver is 
to use every endeavour to stop, means that he is to 
stop dead ?—Yes, certainly ; they are told to use every 
exertion to stop at the signal, and then to draw in. 

868. But they are expected to stop dead ?—Quite so. 

869. (Chairman.) Wilk you take the Great 
Northern book ?—I think that the Great Northern 
Company’s practice approaches nearer to that of 


the London and North-western Company. At page 
ue of the Great Northern book, rule 68, it is stated, 
‘ An engine man in future on seeing the distant 
signal at danger when approaching any station 
or junction on the Great Northern Railway must 
immediately bring his train under perfect control 
so as to be able to stop if necessary outside 
that signal; but when ne has obtained control of 
his train, nae has ascertained that the line is clear 
beyond the distant signal he is to proceed past that 
signal at a speed not exceeding five miles an hour, 
and go slowly to the station or Junction so as to be 
perfectly secure from any following engine or train.” 
A very large number of the books of reoulations now 
in existence have been drawn up on an entirely 
different mode of working, not contemplating the 
working on the absolute. "block system which is 
gradually being introduced. The rule of the Great 
Northern Company i in this case says, “ So as to be per- 
“ fectly secure from any following engine or train.” 

370. Where there is a different system from this in 
operation, where the block system is in operation, 
there are specific instructions modifying this rule as 
regards time ?>—Yes. 

‘371. That is atime rule merely ?—Yes, 

372. So that that hardly applies?—No; I in- 
tended to have placed before you this morning the 
different rules all brought together dealing with 
the distant signal; but t had to write to the rail- 
way companies so as to secure getting the use of 
the book which is now in operation, and I have not 
received all the copies at the present time ; but I will 
have a statement prepared, showing the actual dif- 
ference which fexisis among the various railway com- 
panies. Some undoubtedly make use of the words, 
“ Stop dead at the distant signal.” 

373. Probably you can tell us the principal points 
in which you consider that there is a discrepancy in 
the rules ?—I have mentioned one as regards the 
distant signal; there are differences in the rules and 
regulations with reference to the working of traffic on 
inclines. 

374. (Mr. Harrison.) Have you the North-eastern 
Company’s rules which are referred to in this memorial 
at page 35 of the report ?—No; my impression is 
that it is not actually in the rule book, and that it is 
an instruction issued to the signalmen. 

375. (Mr. Ayrton.) At all events it would not be 
in the present print, because they have withdrawn 
it 2—I received a letter this morning stating that the 
company is about to bring out a new issue of rules 
and regulations. I have had that answer from one or 
two other companies this morning. 

376. (Mr. Harrison.) in fact, the introduction of 
the block system necessitates the alteration of many of 
these rules?—Yes. These books were drawn up, 
generally speaking, for an entirely different mode of 
working, and they do not contemplate the introduction 
of the absolute block system. 

377. (Chairman.) You say that in other particulars 
of regulation, there is a good deal of difference in 
points which you think affect the safe working of 
traffic, and you instance the regulations affecting the 
working of traffic on steep inclines >—Yes. 

378. Can you give us an instance of that '—In the 
last accident into which I inquired, namely, on the 
Great, Western Railway at Merthyr, rather more than 
50 people were injured, the passenger train was 
smashed to pieces and one person died. According to 
the evidence which was produced, there is no doubt 
whatever that, if the breaksman in the van at the tail 
of his train had done what he stated he had, no 
accident would have occurred ; but, if the snapping of 
the coupling in the mineral train had taken place on 
the incline of i in 45 instead cf on 1 in 200, nothing 
that he could have done would have prevented thai 
accident from taking place, and there is not a single 
rue or regulation in the book which would have 
rendered any individual responsible for the accident, 
even if the whole of the 50 passengers had been killed. 

379. Is there any regulation in that book referring 
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at all to the working of inclines?—Nothing which 
bears upon that. i ait 

380. Nothing bearing on the working of inclines ? 
—No. i fe 

381. In any of the other companies’ books is there 
anything of that description ?—Yes, in some. The 
Great Northern Company I know have such rules and 
regulations. The Great Northern Company have, for 
instance, regulations stating what amount of break- 
power shall be attached to their passenger and goods 
trains in working over the different sections of their 
line, but I cannot find similar regulations on many 
other lines, 

382. I suppose that the regulations of the companies 
on that matter of inclines, are affected by the fact, 
whether they have these inclines on their lines, or 
not ?—Certainly. The London and North-western 
Company may use a bank engine behind for trains of 
carriages or waggons in accordance with Rule No. 191, 
page 74, while ascending inclines. The Great Western 
Company object to the use of a bank engine behind. 

383. Can you give us arule applying to that ae 
I speak of it as the practice, but I do not find it 
prohibited by the Great Western rules. : 

384. Will you refer to the Liverpool station at 
Edgehill ?—I do not think that the Liverpool station 
is provided for in the regulations, but it is the prac- 
tice: it was so stated in evidence the other day as 
regards some of their Welsh lines. 

385. Then we may take it in that way as an 
instance of the difference in the mode of working the 
traffic on steep inclines, that the London and North- 
western Company employ a bank engine ?— Yes, behind 
theit mineral trains ; so does the Brecon and Merthyr, 
which runs into the Merthyr station. 

386. Are there any returns or statements, from the 
railway companies in the Board of Trade Offices, 
which would give the rules or practice as to these 
matters ?—I think not. The Board of Trade, as I 
think J have stated before, have nothing whatever to 
do with the working of traffic. 

387. I thought that the Board of Trade might have 
got such statements in the course of inquiries, and 
might have tabulated them ?—No, I think not. In 


the requirements of the inspecting officers, in the last - 


page, there are certain precautions which are recom- 
mended as to the working and so on. 

888. That is “D.” at page 8 ?-—Yes. 

389. The Board of Trade there make certain 
recommendations >—Yes. 

390. Will you read them ?—“ Precautions recom- 
“ mended in the working of railways. 1. There 
“ should be a break vehicle with a guard in it at the 
“ tail of every train ; this vehicle should be provided 
“ with a raised roof and extended sides, glazed to the 
“ front and back ; and it should be the duty of the 
« suard to keep a constant look out from it along 
“ his train. 2. There should be means of intercom- 
‘‘ munication between a guard at the tail of every 
“ passenger train and the engine driver, and between 
“ the passengers and the servants of the company. 
«“ 3. There should be at least one break vehicle to 
“ every three or four carriages in a passenger train, 
“ a proportion which may be economically provided 
“ by the use of continuous breaks. On steep inclines, 
“ and with trains which travel at high speed, a larger 
“ proportion of break power is required. 4. The 
“ tyres of all wheels should be so secured to the rim 
“ of the wheels as to prevent them from flying open 
“when they are fractured. 5. The engines em- 
“ ployed with passenger trains should be of @ steady 
“ description, with not less than six wheels, with a 
“ long wheel base, with the centre of gravity in front 
“ of the driving wheels, and with the motions 
“ balanced. They should not be run tender first. 
* 6. Records should be carefully kept of the work 
performed by the wearing parts of the rolling stock, 
“ to afford practical information in regard to them, 
“ and to prevent them from being retained in use 
* longer than is desirable. 7.. When a line is worked 
“ hy telegraph, the telegraph huts should be conimo- 
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“ dious, and should be supplied with clocks, with 
record books, with a separate needle for signalling 
the trains on each line of rails, and with an extra 
needle for other necessary communications, between 
‘the signalmen. _ The telegraph instruments and 
“signal handles should face the directions in which 
they work, 8. When drovers or other persons are 
permitted to travel with goods or cattle trains, 
“suitable vehicles should be provided for their accom- 
“ modation near the front of such trains... 9, Luggage 
should not be carried on the roofs of railway car- 
riages. 10. The names of the stations should be 
“marked on the lamp, besides being shown on other 
“ conspicuous places.—Board of Trade, Railway De- 
“ partment, April 1874.’ I will state that some of 
the railway companies who work the traffic on the - 
absolute block system, do it in this way. Their 
instructions are such as that they will-not allow the 
signalman to give “line clear” to ‘the back station 
for another train to come on, until the previous train 
has passed the home signal, is on its way, and has 
actually left the station. Other railway companies, on 
the contrary, permit “line clear” to be given to the 
back station immediately the first train has passed the 
stop signal close to the signal box at the entrance to 
the station, and while that tirst. train may be actually 
standing alongside the platform, or be in the act of 
shunting from one line to another. In that respect 
there is a considerable difference between railway 
companies in the mode of working the block system. 
Another difference exists with regard to permitting 
“line clear” to be given from a. junction signal-box 
to two up trains or to two down trains, to approach 
that junction at one and the same time, depending on 
one of the engine drivers bringing up his train at the 
junction or stop signal, which is now usually placed 
outside the fouling point. Different railway companies 
work differently in that respect. Some companies, 
on the contrary, will not permit, and the North-eastern 
Company is among the number, “line clear ” to be given 
to two up trains to approach a junction at one and the 
same-time, and some other companies will allow only 
“line clear” to be given to one, and the consequence 
is that there is not the risk which is attendant on the 
other system, where the driver, by running a few 
yards further than he should, may run past the junction 
stop signal and on to the fouling point, while the other 
train is approaching. 

391. (Karl of Belmore.) Does: the interlocking 
system do away with the necessity for working the 
levers by hand altogether ?—No; the interlocking 
system is such that the points and signals are all 
worked by levers. 

392. Yes ; but does the signal work the points ?— 
No, the same lever does. not work the points and 
signals. In the first instance, and in the first attempt, 
that was made of the kind, the point and the signal 
moved together simultaneously, but nearly all. the 
present systems require that the points shall be set 
right before the signal can be lowered, as an indica- 
tion that the driveris to come on. ‘They first set the 
points right and then lower the signal; that is the 
most usual system, with the exception perhaps of 
some small signals for sidings ; these are siynals, not 
for trains running through, but simply with reference 
to the trains requiring to come out of the sidings ; 
frequently the points and these signals are moved 
together, but these are low signals, or ground signals 
as it were. a 

393. In the other ease it is mechanically impossible, 
is it not, to put down or alter the signal-until the point 
is set right ?—That is the usual system now, and that © 
is what I asked ‘for at the very commencement, when 
I first suggested that) this interlocking. should take 
place, The suggestion made was, first place the 
points right for the train to, proceed, and then lower 
the signal to tell the driver it is “all right.” 

394. (Chairman.) The first modern arrangement 
provided, did it not, that when the signal had been 
lowered the points could not be shifted ?—That. is 
termed the' lock on the points. 
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-§/ 895. First. ofall the points are set ‘right, and then 
the signal has to be lowered ?>—Yes. 

396. And the lowering of the signal again locks the 
points ?—Yes ; and furthermore it prevents also any 
other signal being lowered to invite a train from any 
other direction which could be brought into contact 
with a train that is in the act of passing over it. 

397. That is the most modern improvement ?—Yes. 
There is a still further improvement, which is this, 
we thought that everything was accomplished when 
the system of interlocking of the points and signals 
was carried out, but it was found that. the zeal or the 
anxiety, and im some cases the instructions of the 
railway company; directed the signalman to throw his 
signal up to “danger” immediately the engine had 
passed ; the act of throwing the signal up to “ danger ” 
unlocked the points, they no longer remained locked, 
and it would then be in the power of the signalman to 
shift the points. That led to the introduction of what 
is called “the locking bar,” which is pressed down by 
the wheels in succession as they pass ever it, and this 
prevents the points being moved while the train is 
actually passing over them. That is the. latest im- 
provement that I am aware of with regard to the 
interlocking of points and signals. 


398. (Mr. Galt.) Out of the 15,000 miles of rail- 


way in the United Kingdom, do you know on how 
many miles the absolute block system is established ? 
— We get returns from time to time, but Iam not pre- 
pared at this moment to say. I will ascertain, according 
to the last return, what the total number of miles is.* 
‘ 399. Does any difference exist, or much difference 
exist, between you and the authorities connected with 
the different great railway companies with regard to 
the advisability or necessity of adopting the absolute 
block system ?—No. 

400. Do they agree with you upon that subject ?>— 
I believe, speaking of the principal railway companies 
throughout the kingdom, that some of them have 
adopted it entirely, and they carry it out completely 
throughout the whole of their system. In other cases 
very important companies are gradually carrying it 
out on'their main lines, but uot on their branch lines. 
The importance of it is admitted as to the main lines, 
and it is gradually being extended throughout the 
kingdom; but they do not, I think, admit that it is so 
important or requisite on branch lines. The argument 
we bring forward upon that subject is this, that the 
block system is introduced and carried out by a large 
number of the smallest railway companies in the 
kingdom, those that can the least afford to bear the 
increased cost of the working, or to pay large sums 
for compensation for loss of life or injuries to pas- 
sengers, and they do that in’order to secure safety to 
the public. They cannot afford to have serious mis- 
haps, if they can prevent them. lam quite aware that 
there may be exceptions, but the officers of most rail- 
way companies recognise the importance of the block 
‘system for securing the safety of the public; but we 
have been unable up to this time to get the importance 
‘of it admitted for the small lines owned by all the 
larger railway companies. 

401. Is there much increase in the expense of 
working the block system when it is once established ? 
—No, but the expense will vary. It is easy to work 
the block system upon main lines of railway crowded 
with traffic. The difference between fast and slow 
traffic undoubtedly is very great, but the increased 
cost of working small and, comparatively speaking, 
unimportant lines I do not believe is at all consider- 
able, and I say so knowing that many of the small 
railway Companies in the kingdom have done it from 


the outset, and have worked on no other system. 


402. Do you consider that it is merely from the 


— 


-* Onthe 8ist December 1873, out of 7,000°55 miles of double line of 
railway, aud 3,693°6 miles of single line of railway, 3,910°79 miles of 
double, and_1°315°8 miles of single were worked on the absolute block 
system, and the latter also in-addition to the train staff and ticket 
system, and 248°37 miles on the permission block; 1,447°56 miles of 
aotiie line and 524°2 miles of single line were worked with the assist- 
ance of the telegraph ; 276°57 miles of single were worked by one engine 
in steam on sections, of the line; 46°21 miles of single line by train 
porter, and 1,409°41 miles of single line by train staffisystem. 


increase of ‘the expense in. working the lines that the 
great companies do not’ usually adopt that system ?— 
I have heard it stated that they do not think it neces. 
sary, but my argument is that) if it is necessary for 
the public safety on small railways with little traffic 
belonging to small companies, the same system should 
be adopted for small lines belonging to large railway 
companies. 

403. On those lines where there is a large amount 
of traffic, for instance, on the London and North- 
western line and the Midland line, can the traffic be 
worked as effectually, and can the same number of 
trains be run over the line under the absolute block 
system as under the ordinary system ?—I believe that 
that point is effectually settled at the present time as 
to the Great Northern Company and the Midland 
Company. I believe it is being tried upon other im- 
portant lines of railway, and I have heard it distinctly 
stated that a larger amount of traffic can be worked 
safely where the block system exists than where it 
does not, but at increased cost. 

404. Have you any idea of the per-centage of in- 
creased cost ?—No, I have not. : 

405. (Mr. Harfison.) You say that you have heard 
it stated that a larger amount of traffic can be worked 
under the block system. than without it. Does your 
own acquaintance with the facts confirm that state- 
ment ?—Yes. 

406. Speaking from your own experience ?>—Quite 
so. Undoubtedly it requires a greater’ expenditure. 
Where the traffic is very heavy and of different cha- 
racters it will require a greater amount of expendi- 
ture, by the necessity for introducing more telegraph 
stations than is required where the traffic is very much 
less. 

407. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that with the 
greater expenditure which would be incurred by the 
introduction of block stations within a very limited 
length of line a greater amount of traffic could be 
more safely worked ?—Certainly. 

408. And not without it ?—No, certainly not. The 
amount of traffic, not in weight only, but the number 
of trains in a specified ‘interval of time, is what will 
regulate the number of block stations that must be 
introduced in order to work the system safely. 

409. Then it seems to come to the question of the 
quantity of traffic going over each mile of railway ?— 
Yes. In some cases the block telegraph stations are 
half a mile apart; that is mainly and principally as 
to passenger trains which are running nearly at the 
same speed at very short intervals of time from each 
other ; but that does not introduce the difficulties 
which are found on the main lines where slow traffic, 
fast traffic, and goods traffic are all intermixed. 

410. Where the block system does not extend 
beyond the station signals, there is no increase of 
expense except in the first fitting, is there ?—-No. 

411. That is the case with reference to what may 
be called smali railways in point of traffic ; they need 
only make the necessary arrangements for the block 
system ‘at the stations ?—They make simple arrange- 
ments to work from station to station on the block 
system, if they are persuaded of the utility of doing so. 

412. Except the expense of ‘first setting up the 
mechanical contrivance, there is no additional expense 
requisite ?—I donot say none, for there may be some 
additional expense, an additional man occasionally ; 
put generally speaking the small companies have 
worked the block system in an inexpensive manner. 

413. (Mr. Galt.) You do not think that in any 
case-additional lines would be required to be made P— 
I am not prepared to say that they may not be re- 
quired in’ many places, but certainly, as a rule, I 
believe that it could be met by the construction of 
refuge sidings for the slow trains to run into to get 
out cf the way of the fast trains. 

414. Then in that case you think that no additional 
lines would be required ?p—Those sidings constitute 
additional railway lines, although they are not continu- 
ous from station to station, they are part of the lines in- 
tervening between, and they will of course entail cost. 
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415. (Earl De la Warr.) You have stated that 
there are great differences in the codes of signals and 
reculations of different companies ?—lI think se. 

416. Can you tell me whether those differences exist 
in the cases of companies who run upon the same 
lines, so that the engine driver in the early part of his 
journey will be under one code of signals and regu- 
lations, and in the latter part of his journey under 
anether code?—Certainly. See paragraph at bottom 
of page 146 of London and North-western book of 
regulations. 

417. That is so ?—Certainly. 

418. (Earl Aberdeen.) Is it not the case that in 
the Great Northern Company’s rules, the signals of 
other companies, as well as their own, are to be found, 
shewing that their drivers must be acquainted with 
different signals, for instance, those of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company ?—Yes; the driver of every 
train coming on to another company’s line is expected 
to conform to the rules and regulations of that 
company. 

419, (Earl De la Warr.) So that the engine 
driver would be under two different codes on the same 
journey ?—Yes, but he would be expected 10 know 
both sets of rules, and the rules and regulations 
appertaining to each system. 

420. (Chairman.) You mean if he is running on 
two systems of railway ?—Yes, running off one system 
on to another. 

421, It is not the ordinary practice in those cases 
to put a pilot man on the engine ?—-No. 

422. (Earl De la Warr.) The engine driver is 
expected to lay aside one code of rules and take up 
the other ?-—Yes; but, as a rule, he probably does not 
take either of them out with him, he is furnished 
with them, and probably is required to sign for 
them. 

423. He is expected, I suppose, to carry them in 
his head ?—Yes. 

424. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you heard of an 
accident occurring in the case of one of the Great 
Western engine drivers working over the London 
and North-western line, and making a mistake as to 
the rules he was working under ?—I cannot say that 
such things do occur. The principal thing is to call 
their attention to the distant signal, and that as a rule 
is not observed. 

425. ( Chairman.) Your last answer gives rise to 
another question, which is this, whether you find that 
there is much neglect or much disregard of the rules 
which are laid down by the various railway com- 
panies ?-— Yes, there is great neglect. 

426. Does that amount in your opinion and from 
your observation toa tacit disregard of the rules al- 
together, or to their being casually disobeyed ?—It 
frequently happens that the officers of a company in 
charge at a station where a mishap has occurred have 
stated distinctly, that it was quite impossible for them 
to work the traffic and observe all the regulations. 
The particular regulation that I have in my mind now 
has reference to keeping “ line clear” about ten minutes 
before a through train has to pass. 4 

427. (Earl Dela Warr.) Are there not instances of 
goods trains being obliged to watch their opportunity 
to get along the line or into a station >—Yes ; but still 
that does not depend upon the goods driver, it depends 
entirely upon the signalman. The driver gets either 
a signal to go on; or not to go on, in some cases the 
signalman makes a mistake, or does not consult the 
station-master, or makes a mistake in sending the 
train on when it should stay in the siding. A train 
is started sometimes in front of some of the fast 
through trains that run a distance of 70 or 80 miles 
without stopping. 

428. (Karl of Belmore.) Do the engine drivers from 
your knowledge often disregard the danger signals P— 
With regard to the distant signals, certainly, they are 
authorised to do so in many of the books of rules and 
regulations, 
gard them, as they are expected to pass them under 
certain circumstances, 


In my opinion they are taught to disre-. 
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429. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do they not exercise a discre- 
tion rather than disregard them ?-—Sometimes they 
pass at two miles an hour, and at others it is 20. 

430. You have stated that they ate often instructed 
to disregard them ; is it not more accurate to say that 
they are instructed to exercise a discretion with regard 
to the danger signals ?—I hold that the true way to 
establish safety for the public travelling on railways is, 
that the signal should always be observed and obeyed, 
that a particular class of signal should be exhibited, 
which, ifit was a danger signal, should be obeyed ; but, 
on the contrary, if it is a caution signal it is quite a 


ay is) 
el 


different thing; in that case there is a question of » 


discretion. A very large number of cases come before 
me where the drivers run past the distant signal at 
too high'a speed, because everything is apparently 
clear up to the station in front of them, while the 
signal hag been put on to cover some shunting opera- 
tion which the parties in charge of the station are 
about to be caused to be carried out, 

431. (Mr. Galt.) With regard to fly-shunting, is 
not that a fertile source of accidents ?—It produces 
accidents, no doubt; but it is by many companies 
strictly prohibited, although I believe it still prevails. 

432. (Chairman.) The fly-shunting of passenger 


trains is as much as possible discouraged, is it not ?-—_ 


Yes, certainly. 

433, Although it is now and then put in practice 
by the drivers. or the guards for the sake of saving 
time ?—Yes. 

434, Do you know of cases in which they could not 
get through their work without, fly-shunting ?—I have 
had that statement often made to me that it is quite 
impossible for them to do it. 

435. (Sir W. Seymour FitzGerald.) Do you believe 
that that statement is true ?—-I doubt it. 

436. (Chairman.) With regard to the question of 
the rules which you have spoken of as being tacitly 
disregarded, does that in your opinion arise from a 
rule having been badly framed in the first instance, 
or from the rule having become impracticable from 
the altered state of the traflic at the station where it is 
applied ?>—I think it is from a bad rule. 

437. In the first instance?—Yes. I should state 
that formerly, I believe many years ago, the practice 
nearly as to all railway companies was to require the 
driver to stop at the distant signal. 

438, In former days ?— Yes, in the earlier stage 
when it was at danger, and I hold that to be the 
proper rule still. 

' 439. When that was the case, was it, or not, the fact 
that the distant signals were much nearer home than 
they are now ?—lI believe not. 

440. Have not the distances been extended within 
recent years from the usual distance, which was from 
300 to 400lyards, to 800 and 1,000 yards ?>—Yes, for the 
last 15 years the usual distance has been about 800 
yards. 4 

441. But before that, how was it ?—I do not think 
there has been any great change in that respect. 

442. With regard to the engine-driver passing the 
signals in such cases as you have mentioned, the dis- 
tant signal being shown at a station for the purpose 
of covering some shunting or crossing the line, does 
that arise because you think that the driver trusts to 
his own eye and thinks he may safely run ?—Cer- 
tainly ; whereas [hold that the signal should never be 
exhibited at danger, unless there is danger, and that 
that signal should be for his guidance, and that im- 
plicit obedience should be exacted from him. 

443. Has it come under your observation that 
drivers do that, knowing the possible danger that they 
are running into ?—Certainly ; in nine cases out of ten 
there is no danger. 

444, And nothing happens ?—No, and they are en- 
couraged in it in consequence of that. 

445. The next pointas to which you stated that 
there were material discrepancies among the rules and 
regulations made, was that of working single branches ? 
— Yes. 

446. Can you give the Commission an instance of 
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one or two of the regulations as to that, or will you 
describe the various systems ?—At the present time 
nearly all single lines are worked either on the abso- 
lute block system, by the aid of the electric telegraph, 
by the train staff and ticket system, which converts a 
single line from an up to a down line or vice versa, or 
by a combination of the two, and there is no question 
whatever that collisions have occurred both when 
working on the absolute block system, where the com- 
panies allow the passing places to be changed by 
means of the telegraph, and while working on the 
train staff and ticket system, collisions frequently occur. 
They are furnished with time tables, which show the 
intended passing places where an up train should pass 
a down train, and it will sometimes happen that one 
train will be late, then, by means of the electric tele- 
graph, the station-master or some other person is 
authorised to change the passing place from his own 
station to the next one or some other. 

447, Can you state whether any large system of 
railway in the country is worked through single lines 
upon one or the other system entirely ?— Yes ; I think 
the Highland Railway Company works entirely by 
telegraph, and is almost entirely a single line. 

448. You do not mean the absolute block system, do 
you ?-—Yes, I do, with the telegraph. ‘The person in 
charge at Inverness, who receives reports of the pro- 
gress of every train, directs the station-master to 
change the passing place fora particular down train, to 
take place from A. to B., and that company, I under- 
stand, contend that they could not work their traffic 
at all if they were hampered by the introduction of 
the train staff and ticket system. 

449. I notice in the Midland Railway Company’s 
book that the regulations for a single line appear to 
be general, do you understand that they apply to all 
their single line branches ?—I should imagine that 
they apply to all. 

450. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you consider that it 
is possible to work a line of such a length as the 
Highland line or the Great North of Scotland Railway 
line under the train staff and ticket system ?—I do 
not advocate the ‘train staff and ticket system alone ; 
but I say that, if you look to safety, you must combine 
the two, as the combination is an additional element otf 
safety. 

451. My question rather was this, assuming that 
you were aware of the nature of the traffic on these 
two principal railways, do you consider that they 
could be worked under the train staff and ticket 
system ?—I am satisfied that they could be so worked. 
I do not say that there will not be delays, and there 
will probably be a necessity for doubling certain 
portions of the line here and there, in order to get rid 
of those delays which are certain to occur. 

452. (Mr. Galt.) Did you notice a letter in the 
“Times ” Newspaper yesterday from Mr. Cotton, the 


manager of the Belfast Northern Counties Railway,- 


in which he stated that for 20 years on the single line 
system there was not a single accident ?-—I saw the 
letter. 

453. That tells very strongly, does it not, that on 
a single line traffic ean be worked with great safety ? 
— Yes. 

454. (Chairman.) Have there been any cases of 
collision on single lines where the train staff and 
ticket system is adopted, during the past two years ? 
—I think so; there have been accidents where they 
have both been in operation. 

455. I notice in your last edition of “ Requirements 
«“ for New Lines,” as issued by the department, in 
division C., for “ Modes of working single lines,” that 
you require “a certificate signed by the chairman and 
“ secretary,” to the effect that “one of the three 
“ following modes of working single lines will be 
“ adopted ; namely, (1.) That only one engine in 
“ steam, or two or more engines coupled together, 
« shall be allowed to be upon the single line, or upon 
“ portions thereof (to be distinctly defined in the cer- 


_ & tificate) at one and the same time ; (2.) That a system 
«< of working by means of a train porter, and described 
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“ in the accompanying regulations shall be adopted ” ? 


—Yes. 

456. It is put in as “three modes ” ?—Yes ; then 
you will find a recommendation at the end of. that 
which deals with it. 

457. At the end of the three modes, there is this 
note, “That collisions having occurred in the work- 
“‘ ing single lines by telegraph only, in consequence 
* of mistakes made in altering the crossing places of 
the trains, a combined system of working by tele- 
graph and train staff has been adopted on some 
lines, and appears to offer the greatest amount of 
security ;” but I do not gather from the first con- 
dition of the certificate on page 5, how the telegraph 
system can be brought into work ?—When there is 
only one engine on the whole line, there is, strictly 
speaking, no necessity for the absolute block system. 

458. ‘Then the second alternative is that of “ work- 
“« ing by means of a train porter” ?-—Yes ; that train 
porter, or train staff with a ticket, allows as many 
trains to proceed in one direction as there is a necessity 
for; then the train staff is sent forward with the last 
train in that direction ; and when the train staff gets 
to the further station as many trains are sent back 
with the tickets; that is the train staff and ticket 
system. 

459. My point is this; on what system with re- 
ference to one of three modes of working being adopted, 
there could have been lines worked recently by tele- 
graph only ?—The first will actually cover it. 

460. One engine in steam?—Yes, that shall be 
upon one line or portion of line between A and B ; 
that allows the railway company to take its own means 
for ensuring that there shall not be two trains on 
the line between two adjacent stations, that covers 
the working by the telegraph. 

461. What is the most common mode that is adopted 
in England ?—I think that the train staff and ticket 
system has been for the past two years most common. 
J rather think that it was introduced by the London 
and North-western Railway Company, but of late years 
and more recently they have coupled it with work- 
ing on the absolute block system, in addition to the 
train staff and ticket system. In the past two years 
I have not had any difficulty where single lines have 
heen opened in obtaining from the railway company 
concerned an undertaking to that effect. 

462. Can you refer the Commission to any instance 
of a collision with a train staff recently ?—There has 
been no accident this year with a train stail, but it is 
quite possible that collisions may have taken place 
between following trains on a single line of railway, 
because you may have two trains following each other 
with the train staff and ticket system going in the 
same direction. 

463. Can you refer the Commission to any case 
where a collision has occurred ?—There was one men- 
tioned in the “Times” Newspaper the other day, of 
two goods trains on the line between Stranraer and 
Dumfries to which Mr. Cotton’s letter was an answer. 

464. Was that a case of train staff p—Yes, I think so. 

465. In what respect do you consider that the 
different modes of working a single line are objec- 
tionable ?—-I think that the train staff and ticket 
system is good for converting a single line from an up 
to a down line, and for preventing. collision between 
trains running in opposite directions, but there have 
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been many cases in former years where the men have 


gone away and not put the train staff on at all, or the 
ticket. Them the absolute block is an additional check 
or a further check upon the train staff and ticket system. 
466. Your classification of the mode of working 
single lines being one of the serious causes of accident, 
would rather point to some combined system being 
applied to the working of single lines in preference to 
either of the alternatives which have been hitherto 
adopted ?—Quite so, but that is in operation on certain 
lines at the present time. On page 28 of Captain 
Tyler’s report, the Great Western case is referred to, 
that was a case of working on the telegraph system. 
467. That was the Wilton case ?—Yes. 
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Col. Yolland. 


30 June 1874, 


Col. Yolland. 


80 June 1874. 
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468. There was no staff in that ease P=+No. = 

469, Then what you would suggest is a. combi- 
nation of the block and train staff system in preference 
to either of the three alternatives alone ?—Certainly. 

470. Have you suggested the mode of working by 
the combined system of the block and train staff to 
any of the railway companies ?—Frequently. 

471. Has it been adopted ?—Frequently. 

472. I gather from your evidence that: there has 
been no objection by the railway companies to your 
system on a single line ?—I am told that the Highland 
company cannot see their way to combining the two. 

473. May | take it, that this combined system has 
heen recently adopted ?—Yes, on ‘some lines. The 
London and South-western company have a consider- 
able length of single line, and I know that they are 
gradually, if they have not done it entirely, intro- 
ducing that system throughout their lines... They had 
collisions while their single lines were solely worked 
by the aid of the telegraph. 

474. Then the next point that you referred to was 
the “ imperfection in the construction of rolling stock,” 
especially as to the mode of ‘fixing tyres and coup- 
lings ?—Quite so. ‘ 

475. Will you explain to the Commissioners with 
regard to the tyres first?—It has been gone into very 
fully by Captain Tyler in his report this year, quoting 
from some previous report that he had made on acci- 
dents, but it is perfectly well known that, especially in 
cold weather, the tyres which may have been shrunk 
on to iron wheels are liable to fracture and do fracture 
in that way. The officers of the Board of Trade 
learning simply from what is done among railway 


companies urge that the mode of fastening these tyres 


on to iron wheels should be by means of clips encir- 
cling the iron wheels instead of by boring holes through 
the tyres, and thus weakening them and trusting to the 
serew bolts or rivets holding the tyre in the event of its 
fracturing. A great portion of the mishaps take place 
from that particular mode of fastening tyres, the frac- 
ture taking place through the holes that are bored 
through the tyre and thus weakening it. 

476, The system of bolting on was almost of uni- 
versal application in the early days of railways, was 
it not ?—Until.the year of 1860 or 1861 when the 
winter was an unusually severe one. At that time some 
of the principal railway stations in the kingdom, and 
I might mention Rugby for one, were choked up with 
waggons, of which the tyres had been broken from 
the severity of the frost. I have always since that 
time looked upon the fact that the extremely severe 
weather did infinitely more good with regard to the 
safety of the public than all the inspectors that 
ever were employed by the Board of Trade as to 
that particular class of accident, asit showed the 
weak point most conclusively. 

477. In your éxamination of the accidents from 
broken tyres, have you often found that bad material 
had been used ?—Sometimes, but that ought not to 
produce accidents. We contend that if there be bad 
material, if that material is properly fastened on to 
the wheel the tyre may break, but it should not fly 
off. In point of fact-wheels have been run thousands 
of miles, with the tyres sawn through simply to 
prove that the fastening adopted was a good and 
secure one. Originally there were two other kinds’ of 
fastenings which were very generally adopted, one of 
which was for passenger carriages, and which is now 
in very general use, and that is Mansell’s wooden 
wheels, the tyre is fastened by clips and bolts on each 
side. Many years ago iron wheels were fastened 
by Brotherhood’s process applying to fastenings on 
iron wheels. I believe there is no difficulty in carry- 
ing it out on all kinds of wheels, that the clips shall 
encircle the wheel, and prevent it flying off ifsthe iron 
tyre cracks. 

478. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any name for the par- 
ticular mode of constructing the wheel ?—Mr. Man- 
sell has one method for wooden wheels, and Mr. 
Brotherhood has another as to iron wheels. Since 
the commencement there have been a large number of 
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patents taken out, all dealing with the same kind of 
thing ; for instance, there is: Gibson’s on the Great 
Western line, by means of an annular ring on one 
side, and Beattie’s on the London and South-western 
line by means of clips at intervals, but both of those 
processes there is no doubt whatever are not sufficient, 
as there have been many instances in which they have 
both failed. 

479. (Earl De la Warr.) Is it not the very great 
speed of trains which causes the fracture of wheels ?— 
I do not know that it is due to that, in a number of 
instances we have reason to think that the wheels 
have been unduly strained in shrinking the tyres on. 

480. Is not the rapid speed of the train’ the cause 
very often of the fracture of the wheel ?—I cannot 
tell you. i 

481. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have uot yet described the 
particular mode of fastening the tyre which you do 
consider sufficient?—It is by a lip on each side 
securing the tyre to the inner rim of the wheel. 

482. Is it known under any particular name of 
manufacturer ?—Mansell’s is one for wooden wheels. 
and Brotherhood’s is another. Here is a sheet (hand- 
ing in the same) of Captain Tyler’s Report of last 
year, showing the different modes in which it is done. 

483. (Chaitrman.) The object of my question was 
to ascertain whether inspecting officers of the Board 
of Trade have frequently found that bad material has 
been employed in the construction of tyres >—I do not 
think, as a rule, that it has been so found. 

484. Not to such an extent as to draw serious atten- 
tion to it ?—I do not think’ som 

485. (Mr. Galt.) Have the Board of Trade ‘com- 
municated to the railway companies their objections 
to the mode in which the tyres are made?—Yes 
frequently. 

486. What have they said in reply; have they eon- 
tended that the system you would recommend would 
not effect the purpose?—I should tell you that a very 
great change within the last two years has taken place 
on the Midland Railway with reference to this parti- 
cular mode of fastening. 

487. Have they adopted it?—They are adopting 
clips, so as to secure the tyre from flying off. 

488. (Chairman.) Do not the larger companies now 
as they build new stock adopt any of those improve- 
ments ?—Yes, many of them do; for instance, the 
London and North-western Railway Company use, I 
think, nothing but Mansell’s wooden wheels for their 
passenger carriages.. Ido not think that they have 
given up the screw bolt for securing the tyres on their 
engines at this time ; they screw from the inside. 

489. Have any one of these modes been decided 
upon by the officers of the Board of Trade as the best 
for application to engines and goods waggons ?—No ; 
we say that there is no difficulty in applying the same 
process to iron wheels. 

490. Are there any instances in which that process 
is applied to'the wheels of engines ?—Yes, there are 
many. ; 

491. Do you know what line ?—-I know that on the 
South-eastern line Mansell’s wheels are applied to 
several goods engines. . 

492, The Mansell clip ?—Yes. 4 ~ 
493. (Mr. Galt.) The tyre cannot absolutely fly o 
under that system ?—No, but it would be possible, if. 
it fractured to such an extent at a very great number 
of places, that a bit might get off; but what causes an 
accident is this, if the tyre opens a little then it lifts 
the wheel, and that causes it to go off the line. If you 
could cause it to fly off instantaneously, and not to 
have any portion raised above the inner part of the 
wheel, no accident might happen. Uo 3 

494. Many accidents have happened, have they 
not, but not in consequence of the breakage of the 
tyres ?—Yes, a good many. | 

495. (Chairman.) Is the'number of accidents with 
regard to broken tyres increasing or diminishing in 
your opinion ?—TI think the number of accidents have 
been enormously less since 1861. ~ ASAE 

496. In 10. years ?—Quite so. 0 
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497. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose the expense would be 
very great in changing from one system to the other ? 
—Yes, of course ; it would be done when new tyres 
were put on. 

498. How long does a tyre last ?—For years. 

A99. (Sir W. Seymour FitzGerald.) I suppose an 
accident from the fracture of a tyre is more likely to 
happen when travelling at a great speed ?—I do not 
think so. What is constantly found to be the case is, 
that when pulling up-at station the tyres are found 
to have been broken; the tyres fracture from the cold 
in many cases. 

500. (Chairman.) Does a large proportion of tie 
rolling stock of goods trains belong to private owners ? 
—-Yes, a great portion. 

501. Has the attention of the Board of Trade been 
called to any defects in the mode in which their wheel 
tyres are put on ?—Their attention has not been spe- 
cially called to that. 

502, Are you aware whether they are all upon the 

old-fashioned plan, or whether any of the new modes 
have been adopted ?—I fancy,they are mostly on the 
old plan. 
_ 603. Areithere returns made to the Board of 'Trade 
which would give the number of vehicles on the 
different railways ?—Yes, and they are stated in the 
Yearly Statistical Returns. 

504. Belonging to private owners ?—-The number 
on the railways. I donot know that they distinguish 
those that belong to private owners. 

505. Taking them generally, the.bulk of the coal 
owners are private owners of waggons, are they not ? 
—No doubt. 

506, And they‘own a considerable number of goods 
waggons on single lines, I believe ?—No doubt. 

507. (Harl De La Warr.) There are only nine 
accidents from broken tyres in the last report ?—No. 

508. (Earl of Belmore.) Is the life of a wheel as 
long as the life of a truck generally ?—I should think 
longer. 

509. That is to say, the truck will wear out before 


‘the wheel?—I should think so; it gets knocked 


about so. ; 

-510. (Chairman.) With regard to the couplings, 
have you anything to say about the couplings ?— Yes, 
they are made in a bad form, and not only that, but 
the question of the coupling up of waggons is the most 
fruitful source of accidents that occurs to the servants 
of railway companies. 

511. Do you speak of the bad form in which the 
couplings are made ?—Yes, in many cases the point of 
the hook is on a level with the top of the drawbar 
instead of projecting considerably above it, and further- 
more I say that the hook should be- altered in shape 
to prevent it from slipping up, as wagons become un- 
hooked in running down inclines, and the couplings 
jump up, but if there was a projection of this kind 
on the hook (describing) 1 believe that would be 
prevented to a very great extent, and furthermore, 
if this hook (deseribing) projected considerably’ above 
the line of the drawbar, the coupling would be caught 
by it. - . 

"512. Then are we to understand ‘your objection 
to the couplings to be that they are made in a bad 
form. 1 mean with reference to their slipping off, 
rather than as to fracture?—Yes, quite so.. Then 
there is another point connected with it, a fracture 
may take place in the coupling, and no ordinary ex- 
amination detects the place of failure, and they do not 
detect it constantly. 

518 Can you suggest any examination which can 
be made while trains are passing that would detect 
it ?—Not with certainiy. ip 

514. (Mr. Galt.) Could it not be tested in the 
same way as chain anchors are tested ?—There is no 
doubt about the goodness of the couplings originally, 
but many of.them have been in use for a large num- 
ber of years, and they have gradually been fractured. 
The one which broke at Merthyr, for instance, had 
not above that portion of the sectional area still 
holding (describing). 
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515. Could there not be some periodical survey of 
them to meet cases of this sort where companies are 
neglectful ?—Yes, but that truck came immediately 
out of the owner’s yard, a private owner’s yard, close 
alongside of the railway station. 

516. (Earl of Belmore.) In one of the reports that 
was sent to the Commissioners from the Board of 
Trade, I observe that in the year 1870, there was an 
accident from a collision in the case of an excursion 
train on one of the Scotch lines, and the report of the 
inspector, one of your colleagues, was that the col- 
lision was caused by the delay which the excursion 
train had met with, owing to the continual breakings 
of the couplings at the different stations. Was it 
caused in your opinion by the excessive weight of the 
trains, the couplings being too weak. to bear the strain 
of that weight ?—It might be that. One of the 
serious causes of such mishaps is the formation of 
double trains; instead of limiting the load, and taking 
the load away with one, they put two trains together, 
and take the load away with two engines as one train. 

517. Causing w severe strain upon the couplings ? 
—Yes, it brings an unusual strain on the couplings. 

518: (Mr. Galt.) Do you remember an accident 
that took place some years since to a train coming 
from the Ascot races in which the couplings broke 
and one half of the train ran back, and several per- 
sons were killed by its coming into collision with 
another train on the same line?—I do not recollect 
that, but I recollect an accident at Egham near 
Ascot, at the time of the Ascot races, in which six 
passengers were kllled. 

519. (Chairman.) The form of hook which you 
have referred to points rather to the bad form of the 
draw bar, do you often find or have you ever found 
that the couplings have been originally too slight ?— 
No, rarely. 

520. That has not been a common fault ?>—Certainly 
not, it is simply that they are gradually being 
broken after partial fracture. 

521. And strained without detection >—Yes. 

522. Does that apply to the couplings of passenger 
trains ?—I do not think that it applies to many of 
them. 

523. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any suggestion to offer 
as to any remedy for this state of things that could 
be adopted ?—I do not think that double trains should 
be permissible. 

524. ( Chairman.) That is to say with two engines? 
—The trains should not be made up of a load for 
two engines, especially as to passenger trains. They 
become unwieldy. 

525. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think it possible 
that a survey or examination at certain times of the 
couplings would detect any fracture ?—No, I do not. 

526. (Mr. Harrison.) Would you prohibit the use 
of two engines in every case as an absolute rule ?— 
Yes, I would. 

527. I will put this case. In going from a station, 
there may be a gradient of a short length, perhaps 10 
miles from the station, which would require a second 
engine to get the train over it, which engine could be 
taken for a distance of 80 miles, should you think it 
objectionable for 10 miles out of the 80, which would 
enuble double the load to be taken, to allow a second 
engine to go over that distance >—No, I have no ob- 
jection to that, but I object to the engine pushing 
from behind. 

528. Still you would not object to two engines in a 
case like that?—Not in a case like that, I speak of 
ordinary traffic, that it shall not be permissible to join 
up number 28 train with number 34 train, and send 
them forward as one; the objection applies more par- 
ticularly to excursion trains. 

529. (Chairman.): Do you consider that excursion 
trains or excursion traffic has in itself anything espe- 
cially to cause accidents ?—Yes, they are usually very 
unwieldy and unmanageable. 

680. You have not put it down, and it does not 
necessarily follow that an excursion train should be 


a verv heayy one, does it?—I think it is one of the 
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items which I did put down in the memorandum 
which I gave you. 

531. You think that double trains drawn by two 
engines should not be allowed ?— Yes. 

582. My question did not refer so much to double 
trains, as to ordinary excursion trains not overloaded ; 
do you consider that excursion traffic, which is extra 
traffic, is necessarily the cause of accidents ?—Not if 
the traffic is worked properly. 

533. And the trains not doubled as you call it ?— 
Yes, I object to a train of about 30 carriages, which 
is an ordinary load for two engines, instead of sending 
two separate trains of 15 or 16 carriages. 

534. (Mr. Galt.) What should you propose as the 
maximum ?—What an engine will easily take, it will 
vary with the line on which it runs. 

535. And the speed at which it runs ?—Of course 
it will have something to do with the speed also. 

536. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then it would seem that whilst 
the couplings may be a constant quantity, and are 
soon strained, the drawing power is in a very varying 
quantity almost amounting to double ?—Yes, but 
bringing two trains together brings an unusual strain 
upon the couplings, and that is one of the elements of 
danger. 

537. Supposing the engines are both maximum 
engines ?— Yes, quite so, supposing the train is equiva- 
lent to exactly twice the load for one engine. 

538. What standard would you take for an engine 
in that case ?— Sufficient power to work the load 
over the entire line that it runs on. It will vary with 
different lines. Upon some lines of railway the traffic 
is worked by engines of 12 and 14 tons weight, and 
in other cases the engines run up to 40 tons. 

539. Would you not put two 14 ton engines, if 
necessary, together to increase the length of the train ? 
—No, they do not possess the same power as more 
powerful engines, and the trains become unmanage- 
able and unwieldy to that particular class of engine. 
The weight of the engine itself, and the break power 
that that engine possesses, are great elements of safety 
for dealing with trains; and when you come to put 
two large engines and 382 carriages behind, these 
carriages occupy a great length, and the train be- 
comes very unwieldy and unmanageable, and in most 
cases the length of the platforms will be found not 
sufficient for the accommodation of the passenger 
traffic. 

540. Why should you not have two small engines 
if you cannot get one large one to draw a train ?— 
Because those two small engines will not actually 
possess the same power of dealing with the train 
put behind them as a heavy engine. 

541. Why should not two small engines be used, if 
one large engine is not available, to carry the load 
that a large engine would carry ?—All I wish to con- 
vey is that two engines of from 12 to 14 tons weight 
put together will not possess the same power of con- 
trolling the train as an engine of 32 tons weight would. 

542. But they might have a train that they could 
draw ?—Yes. : 

543. You say that two engines are not able to draw 
a train that. one large engine would be able to draw ?— 
It is not a question of drawing, so much as a question 
of controlling the train; by the break power pulling 
it up, that is to say there would not be the same means 
of arresting the progress of the trains, although there 
might be the power of drawing it. 

544. There would be breaks on all the wheels of 
the two engines, would not they be equally effective as 
in the other case ?—No. j 

545. There would be the wheels of the two engines ? 
—In the case of tenders and engines, if they were 
tank engines the break power would not amount to so 
much as the break power on a single engine. 

546. Not if the weight of*two engines was equal 
to the weight of one ?—No, I think not. y 

547. (Mr, Galt.) There must be a great strain on 
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the couplings going up a steep gradient ?—Yes, no 
doubt. 

548. (Mr. Harrison.) I will put. this case. It 
constantly occurs that an engine is quite capable in 
an ordinary case of taking its full load, but take an 
express train over the distance it has to travel, sup- 
posing it happens to be blowing a gale of wind, under 
those circumstances, it is well known that the same 
engine would be quite unable to keep time, with its 
ordinary load, in a gale of wind ?>—Yes. 

549. Would you object, in a case like that, to 
putting a second engine on?—No, certainly not, 
because it has got anordinary load for one engine, and 
there are greater powers of dealing with that train 
with two engines in front than with a single one; 
the train will no longer be so unwieldy for those two 
engines as it would be for one. 

550. I find that at the Great Western station they 
put two engines on to their ordinary trains, in con- 
sequence of there being an excessive number of 
passengers to carry ; one engine might still be able to 
take that train, but the other engine is put on to 
enable them better to take it, and not because the one 
engine could not take it?—I think the better plan 
would be to send two ordinary trains each with its 
engine than one, with reference to the safety of the 
public. 

551. (Chairman.) Your remarks in reply to Mr. 
Ayrton, I think, applied rather to the doubling up of 
two ordinary trains together ?—Yes. 

552. Rather than to the employment of an assistant 
engine to a train with an ordinary load ?>—Yes, I do 
not object to the employment of an assistant engine 
to an ordinary train, except it is a double train with 
two engines which J think is objectionable. 

553. With reference to what you stated as to the 
break power of two engines, the breaks are ordinarily 
on the tenders, are they not ?—Yes. 

554. In the case of two tenders together, you 
think that the break power of those two tenders, 
being tenders of small engines with less water in 
them, would not be equal to the break power of larger — 
tenders >—Yes, quite so. 

555. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Are you aware that it 
was formerly the,practice to use two engines with a 
heavy train, and that now they divide the train into - 
two parts@——Yes, it is frequently done. 

556. (Earl of Belmore.) Is it not the fact that the 
Trish mail train always runs with two engines, from 
Euston Square ?—That is in all probability simply to 
get up from Euston Square to Camden. : 

557. (Str W. Seymour FitzGerald.) Is it not im- 
possible to work very heavy traffic unless they have 
the power of doubling the trains ?—I think not. 

558. You would meet the difficulty by dividing the 
trains ?—Yes. 

559, Would there be less danger to the public 
arising from the introduction at a quarter of an hour’s 
notice of a new train following rapidly upon an ordinary 
train, dr more danger than from doubling up a train ? 
—Not ifthe tratlic is worked properly onthe block 
system, even if the trains followed at five minute in- 
tervals. ; 

560. In fact the working of a line on the block 
system would be a necessary incident to dividing the 
train ?—Quite so. 

561. (Mr. Galt.) Would you go to the extent of 
limiting the number of the carriages in an excursion 
train, or other trains ?—Yes, to the load that an engine 
can safely deal with. 

562. How could you carry that out in law ?—I 
stated, when I was last here, that I think there should 
be a public body that should deal with: all these 
oS ander the law, and with the sanction of the 
aw. 

563. According to that.each engine should be 
licensed, as it were, to draw a certain number of car- 
riages ?-—Quite so. 


The witness withdrew. 
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CoroneL WintiAm YouuAnp further examined. 


563a. ( Witness.) I hand in extracts from the books 
of regulations of eighteen or nineteen different railway 
companies, showing the manner in which the engine- 
drivers are instructed to regard the distant signals, 
I have placed them in two separate columns, so as to 
show the distinction. I have placed in one column 
the regulations whereby the engine drivers are in- 
structed absolutely to stop, and I have placed in 
another column the regulations where they are simply 
told to be prepared to stop if required, and then to 
go on. In the year 1858, in consequence of so many 
lines being postponed by the requirements of the 
inspecting officers not having been completed at the 
time when the inspection was made, the Board 
of Trade, at the suggestion of the inspecting oflicers, 
commenced to issue what are termed ‘‘ requirements,” 
and that list contains all the requirements which have 
been issued from time to time after revision, up to 
the last which I handed in on a former occasion. 
They are all dated on the circular, and the last date 
is April 1874; but I must mention that these are 
office copies. I do not know whether the Commis- 
sioners may desire to have them printed or not, but 
the Board of Trade would be glad to have them 
returned to the department, as there are no other 
copies. 

564, (Chairman.) They have been taken out of 
the books ?—Yes, these circulars have been sent out 
to all the railway companies in existence, and to all 
those new companies which have obtained Acts of 
Parliament for the construction of new lines. They 
were mainly intended for the information and guidance 
of the constructing engineers. I also hand in the 
report relating to the accident which occurred lately 
at Merthyr. 

565. Is there anything else which you have to hand 
in ’—Nothing at the present time. 

566. Then we propose to take your examination as 
to the remaining point in the heads which you gave 
us, namely, the want of sufficient break power, that 
is the third point, the insufficiency of break power ? 
—The report which I have handed in relating to the 
accident at Merthyr, bears upon that subject. 

567. In the first instance will you be good enough 
to state cases which have come to your knowledge 
in which you think that there has been a marked 
want of sufficient break power on lines >—There have 
been many very bad accidents which have occurred to 
my knowledge from the absence of a sufficient. amount 
of break power at the tail of trains. 

568. Am I to understand you to intimate to the 
Commission that in your opinion there is « general 
want of sufficient break power in passenger trains ?— 
Certainly, so as to enable trains to be pulled up within 
a moderate distance. 

569. What do you consider a moderate distance ?-— 
Under a quarter of a mile. That refers more particu- 
larly to running passenger trains ; it is more urgently 
required where those passenger trains run over steep 
inclines, and there it is also required for the purpose 
of holding the train and preventing it from running 
back, as occurred in such cases as the accident at 
Helmshcre on the Hast Lancashire section of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and at Roundoak 
on the old Oxford, Woreester, and Wolverhampton 
line. ‘Those are two instances which occur to me, 
and in those cases large numbers of persons were 
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killed. I would also mention the Abergele accident 
on the London and North-western line. 

570. Do you happen to have the gradients of those 
lines ?—No, but I do not think that in any case they 
were very severe. I will supply them. 

571. We shall find them in the special reports >—~— 
Yes. In correcting the answer, I will put in what 
the gradients are. The incline at Helmshore is 1 in 
76; at Round Oak 1 in 75, and at Llandulas, near 
Abergele, it varies from 1 in 100 to 1 in 147. 

572. From your experience, within what distance 
do you think that the break power which is now 
applied to the ordinary passenger trains is sufficient to 
pull them up ?—In the cgse of heavy trains I do not 
think that they canbe pulled up under half a mile, and 
if running ata high speed the distance will be greater. 

573. It would be half a mile at the speed of from 
35 to 40 miles an hour ?—Yes, certainly. 

574. (Mr. Galt.) That is when the lines are in 
good condition ?—Yes. 


575. I mean not greasy ?—The condition of the 


‘line has not very much to do with the arresting of 


the train; what has to do with itis the condition of 
the rails as regards wet. 

576. (Chairman.) Greasy rails ?—Yes. 

577. (Mr. Galt.) You are now assuming the rails 
to be in good condition ?—Yes. 

578, And of course the time will be much longer 
if the line is greasy ?—Yes. 


579. (Chairman.) Do you apply your remarks as 


to the want of break power generally as being also 
applicable to goods trains and mineral trains p—As 
regards the ascent of inclines, I do not think that the 
companies generally have regulations which provide 
for it, but I thought it would be desirable to apply 
to the principal railway companies so that they might 
place before the Commission their special rules and 
regulations providing for the working of heavy 
mineral traffic up steep inclines, and I will make that 
application if the Commissioners think it desirable, 
so that I may not misrepresent the companies. I have 
applied to them with reference to getting their latest 
regulations as regards the distant signals. 
580. The Secretary of the Commission has written 
to them for the information which you mention, 
namely, to ask for the particulars of their heavy in- 
clines, and what are their special regulations for 
working them ?—I was not aware of that. The point 
to which I wish to draw the particular attention of 
the Commissioners upon that subject is, that the 
printed regulations should be in all cases in the hands 
of the companies’ officers and servants, and that it 
should not be so much a question of practice, because 


no individual responsibility can attach to anyone » 


sending away a mineral train unless he has definite 
regulations upon the subject. 

581. That is what has been asked for >—I was not 
aware of that. 

582. My question with regard to the break power 
of goods trains, refers to the ordinary trains running 
out of London. Do you consider that the goods trains, 
as well as the passenger trains, are deficient in break 
power ?—Yes, it is very small especially on level 
lines, but at the same time I may say that a very 
large amount of break power is not so much reqnired 
when you are running on easy gradients. 
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583. Take the case of the Great Northern, or 
Great Western, or London and North-western line, 
running out of London with long and heavy trains, 
do you consider that there is a marked deficiency of 
break power in them ?—Yes, I consider that there is 
a marked deficiency of break power in all cases, inas- 
much as the railway companies depend very materially 
upon the fact of the breaksman or the guard pinning 
down breaks in descending inclines. Special instruc- 
tions upon that subject will be found in a large number 
of the books of regulations, but I have not been able 
to trace equally good regulations as far as regards 
the ascent of inclines. I think that I have already 
stated that dependence must not be placed upon the 
guard or breaksman when passing through tunnels 
or at night, to pin down or put down truck breaks. 

584. Within what distance do you consider that 
goods trains ought to be able to be arrested, taking 
the speed upon the lines such as I have mentioned ?— 
I think that it should not exceed a quarter of.a mile. 
Goods trains as a rule run at a very much lower speed 
than passenger trains. 

585. Within what distance do you find in practice 
that they can be arrested ?>—We do not meet with 
many accidents growing out of mineral or goods traffic 
overtaking and running into passenger trains on main 
lines of railway. The Scotch express at Watford 
some two yeats ago ran into another passenger train, 
and undoubtedly there was a deficiency of break power, 
and it was a main line train. 

586. Within what distance did that train get warn- 
ing ?—I will. afterwards state the exact distance, but 
Tam sure that it was more than half a mile. The 
Scotch express was warned by a distant signal standing 
at danger 1,660. yards from the spot at which the col- 
lision took place. ‘That train consisted of engine and 
tender and 24 vehicles, including three breaks. 

587. (Mr. Ayrton.) In what year was that ?— 
Within the past two or three years. 

588. (Chairman.) I think that it was in 1872 ?— 
Yes, on the 11th Dec, 1872. 

589. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) With respect to the 
accident to which you referred at Abergele, was not 
it caused by a deficiency of break power in the goods 
train >—Yes, and it ran into a passenger train. 

590. (Chairman.) It ran back upon the engine of 
the approaching passenger train ?—Quite so. 

591. (Karl of Belmore.) In that case was there a 
break van at the tail of the trucks ?—I am not pre- 
pared to speak upon that point at the moment. 

592. Would there naturally have been one ?—There 
certainly should have been one, and I believe that 
most railway companies in their mineral trains provide 
for a single break van being at the tail of the train, 
but my contention is that that single break van is 
altogether insufficient to hold the train in the event 
of a coupling breaking. 

593. Was not that accident caused by some trucks 
getting loose >—At a comparatively level portion of 
the line, there were some trucks which were in the 
act of shunting, and they were pushed off the level 
portion of the line down the incline. 

594. It is quite possible that there might not have 
been any break van on that goods train ?—It is, but 
strictly speaking trucks should not be allowed to 
proceed without a van. 

595. (Earl De La Warr.) Is it the rule of railway 
companies to apply additional breaks in proportion to 
the length and the weight of the train ?—I think not. 

596. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you think that any 
express train is run in the country which can pull 
up in a quarter of a mile ?—Not many. 

597. Do you think that any express train is run 
which can pull up in half a mile ?—Yes, J think that 
some express trains, such as the Midland Company are 
now running to Bradford from London, with the new 


_break fitted to them, will pull up in less than-a quarter 


of a mile. 

598. In that calculation of distance do you include 
the time which it takes to apply the break after the 
whistle is given ?>—Yes, I take the whole time after 


the engine-driver becomes aware that it is necessary 
for him to pull up. 

599. (Mr. Galt.) In the accident which happened 
at Abergele was the guard in that portion of the train 
which ran back ?—I cannot speak from recollection, 
I did not myself inquire into that accident. 

600. (Earl of Belmore.) What do you call the 
new break ?—It is the Westinghouse air break. 


601. (Chairman.) Have you had before you 
several modes of continuous breaks ?—Yes. There 


have been two continuous breaks in operation cer- 
tainly for the last 18 years on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and the East Lancashire lines, and another 
on the North London Railway. 

602. (Karl De La Warr.) Is one of those’ breaks 
the Westinghouse break ?—No, one is Fay’s and the 
other is Newall’s. 

603. (Mr. Harrison.) They are very old?—Yes ; 
but they are still in use on the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway. 

604. And on the North-eastern Railway ?—On 
certain parts of it. 

605. (Earl De La Warr.) Has the Westinghouse 
break been in use in this country ?—Not until recently; . 
some pneumatic breaks were tried before the Westing- 
house break was brought to this country, and the 
main difference was that the receiver for holding the 
compressed air was filled by the revolution of the 
wheels of the carriages or van. . 

606. But the Westinghouse break is not in use on 
any line in England ?—No, except as an experiment. 
There is an hydraulic break in use on the Great Hastern 
Railway (as an electric break), and an experimental 
train (it is an American invention) was fitted’ up 
and tried for some time. I do not know whether it is 
given up or-not ; aifd a very effective continuous break 
has been, I believe, for very nearly 20 years, with im- 
provements from time to time, in operation on the 
North London Railway. But the introduction of 
a continuous break there, was not made so much with 
a view to the safety of the public travelling on that 
line, as to enable the railway company to ¢ompete 
successfully with the omnibus traffic, so that with 
a particular class of engine they were enabled to 
start rapidly, and by means of these continuous breaks 
to pull up very quickly, and therefore lost very little 
time in stoppages. The last break to which I allude 
is named Clark’s break. 

607. (Mr. Galt.) Have you a decided opinion as 
to the best kind of break ?—As far as passenger traflic 
is concerned, I have no doubt that a continuous break 
is the proper thing. It enables a railway company, 
by means of a guard placed in the van, for each 
section of the train as it leaves a terminal station, 
to have continuous breaks upon the wheels of the 
vehicles of the whole of that section. 

608. (Earl De La Warr.) Have you any ex- 
perience of the Westinghouse break as used in 
America?—No.  ~ 

609. (Chairman.) You have stated that you think 
that a train should be controllable within a quarter of 
a mile ?—Yes. 

610. Can you give the Commissioners some idea 
of the additional break power which would be neces- 
sary to enable such trains, for instance, as the ordinary 
long trains going from the London stations to York 
or Edinburgh, or anywhere else, to pull up in ‘a 
quarter of a mile?—A good many years ago.I assisted 
at experiments with continuous breaks, and I know 
that with a train travelling at 50 miles an hour, if 
the continuous breaks were applied to the whole of 
the wheels of that train it could be pulled up in under 
300 yards. 

611. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Were those breaks to 
which you have alluded applied from the locomotive, 
or at different parts of the train ?—In that case the break 
was not applied from the locomotive. It was a simple 
tender break, but a signal was given by a whistle 
from the engine for the guard to apply the break.” It 
must be borne in mind, however, that in those ex- 
periments all parties were on the look out to apply 
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those breaks immediately that the’ signal was given ; 
and that undoubtedly is a very different case to what 
you may expect would occur in ordinary running 
where there would be’ a certain loss of time before 
the guard would get up from his seat, and cease to 
do what he was ae if anything, and then apply 
the break. 

612. (Earl of’ Belmore’) ‘The experimental train 
I suppose would be light ?—Not of necessity, it may 
be tried with reference to any number of vehicles. 

613. (Mr: Ayrton.) Each’ vehicle having its 
own" break could be stopped within 800 yards ora 
quarter of a mile ?—Yes. I do not want to over- 
state the matter, but I have stopped in under 200 
yards ; I however place it at 300 yards, so that I may 
not’ overstate anything. 

614. (Chairman.) Is there any record of experi- 
ments in the Parliamentary papers ?—Yes, they are 
all printed. I will take care that they are looked out 
and brought before the Commission. 

615. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did the break power refer to 
four wheels ?—Four wheels of each carriage, the 
experiments were only made where there were four 
wheeled carriages. 

Aya That is to say, all the wheels of the carriage ? 
—Yes. 

617. (Chairman.) What. was the date ?— TI think 
1856. 

618. (Karl of Belmore.) Was there much jerk in 
the carriages’ pulling up ?T rode upon the engine, 
and there is no doubt that the pulling up was so 
sudden that when standing upon the foot-plate of the 
engine I was’ pushed forward against the fire-box of 
‘the engine. 

619. ( Chairman.) Was it tested by water being 
atten out of a saucer ?—No. 

620. (Mr. Harrison.) Have there not been later 
‘experiments, ‘some this year upon the Midland Rail- 
way ? Yes, with the Westinghouse break. I am 
quite sure that those experiments are in print. 

“621. (Mr. Galt.) A great deal of course’ depends 
upon the weight of the train to be stopped, for in- 
‘stance a train consisting of 10 carriages would be 
stopped in much less time than one of 20?—No; 
if you apply break power to every wheel so as to skid 
each wheel, strictly speaking a train of 20 carriages 
can be ‘brought up in just the same space as a single 
wheel can be brought up if travelling at the same rate. 

622. I am assuming that you apply the same break 
‘for 20 carriages as for 10 carriages, what would be the 
difference ?—Possibly as the square. 

623. (Earl De La Warr.) Can you state what is 
‘the usual amount of break power with regard to trains, 
take for instance a train of 50 loaded trucks, what 
would be the break power ?—TI think a single break 
at the tail of the train, and sometimes another break 
“next the tender. 
 °624. That would be two breaks to a heavy loaded 
train of 50 trucks ?—Yes. 

625. (Chairman. ) That is in addition to the engine 
bréak ?— Yes, and in addition to the side breaks on 
the trucks. 7: 

626. Can you state within what space the ordinary 
‘goods trains running on main lines are controllable, 
taking their speed as it is in the time bills?—No. I 
have never made any experiments whatever with 
reference to the stoppage of mineral trains. 

627. Referring to passenger trains, do you know 
within what distance such trains as the Irish mail or 
‘the Scotch express or the mail trains are controllable ? 
—The Irish mail some years since was fitted with 
“a certain proportion of continuous breaks, but I do 

_not know what proportion, and the stoppage would 
‘materially depend upon the extent to which break 
power was applied to the whole of the wheels in that 
train, ° ‘Ido not know whether they still continue to 
“use those continuous breaks or not, or whether they 
“have chan, red them for some improved breaks, which I 
‘have understood that Mr. Webb the présent’ loco- 
‘motive superintendent has made in Clark’s break’ as 
used on the North London Railway.’ IT have heard 
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that the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany think more favourably of this improvement of 
Clark’s continuous breaks as made by Mr. Webb than 
of the Westinghouse break. 

628. Take the Great Western trains for instance, 
can you tell the Commissioners what is the break 
power now applied, take a long train running from 
Paddington to the west of England ?—I think that 
there are a couple of breaks. 

629. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would that be sufficient 
to pull up a train in half'a mile ?—Not if running at 
high speed. 

630. Within what distance do you suppose that 
they would be able to pull up ?—If running at high 
speeds, taking into consideration the loss of time 
before the guards would get the communication, and 
act upon it, I think that it would be not less than 
1,100 or 1,200 yards. 

631. Do you think that they could pull up in 1,100 
or 1,200 yards ?--I think so. 

632. (Earl of Belmore.) Can an engine-driver 
insist upon reversing his engine ?—There is a dif- 
ference of opinion whether it is more expedient to 
have breaks upon the engine, or to reverse the en- 
gine and apply the steam the reverse way. I am 
not aware of any experiments which have been 
made which show the relative power of arresting ‘a 
train under those circumstances. What in my opinion 
amounts to a very decided improvement has been 
partially tried on the London and’ North-western 
Railway, by putting a break upon the engine, in the 
same way as for a very large number of years on the 
Stockton and Darlington engines. I think: breaks 
were applied on the engine as well as on the tender. 

638. (Mr. Harrison.) Mr. George | Stephenson 
applied those steam breaks upon the very earliest 
introduction of railways ?—Yes, a steam break was 
also applied by Mr MeConnell whilst he was loco- 
motive superintendent: of the London’ and North- 
western Railway ; it was a species of skid break, but 
in my opinion it was a very dangerous mode of 
applying break power; it was placing a skid upon 
the wheels, and it had’ a tendency to lift the engine 
off the line. 


634. (Chairman.) It varies with the pressure of . 


steam in the engine ?—Yes. 

635. Recurring to the general question, can you 
intimate to the Commissioners any proportion of the 
wheels of a train, or any proportion of the weight of a 
train to which, in your opinion, the break should be 
applied in ordinary passenger trains ?—We have stated 
what, in our opinion, should be the least proportion 
given. We have made the following recommendation : 
“ There should be at least one break vehicle to every 
“ three or four carriages in a passenger train, a pro- 
“ portion which may be economically provided by the 
“use of continuous breaks. On steep inclines, and 
“with trains which travel at high speed, a lar: eer 
“proportion of break power is required.” That. is 
simply a recommendation of ours. 

686. Is that recommendation acted upon or com- 
plied with by many of the companies ?—I think that 
it is a perfect dead letter, except with such companies 
as the North London and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, with perhaps some few others, for instance, 
who habitually use a large amount of break power. 

637. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is this break power, 
such as you recommend here, sufficient to bring up an 
express train in the short distance to which you have 
before referred ?I stated the distance at 300 yards, 
so that the break should Be applied to every wheel in 
the train. 

638. I have under; Keb you to state that at the 
present time it is the practice to bring up these large 
express trains within half a mile?—No. I believe 
that I stated that when travelling at a higher speed 
they might be brought up at 1, 100° or 1 »200 yards. 

639. (Chairman.) But at a speed of from 35 to 40 


“miles an hour’ a train might be brought up in less 
‘than that distance ?—Yes, and ‘at’ a higher speed in 


1,100 or 1,200' yards; because there is no question 
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that ordinary trains frequently travel mile after mile 
at above 60 miles an hour. I have often timed 
them. { 

640. Taking the proportion of break power which 
you recommend in recommendation No. 8, do you 
think it sufficient to pull up heavy trains of 18 or 20 
carriages within half a mile, going at a speed of 30 
or 40 miles an hour ?—Yes; but I strongly advocate 
break power being supplied to the engine wheels. 

641, (Earl De La Warr.) On a level line ?—Yes, 
Going up an incline the distance would be shortened. 
and going down an incline the distance would be 
lengthened. 

642. So that a train going down an incline would 
require a great deal more break power in order to be 
safe P—Yes. 

643. (Chairman.) Taking the main lines from 
London to the north, such as from London to York, 
on the Great Northern line, and from London to 
Liverpool on the London and North-western line, 
and taking from London to Bristol and beyond it 
on the Great Western line, do you think that your 
recommendation No. 8 if carried out would enable the 
trains to be controlled within half a mile or there- 
abouts ?>—Yes. 

644. That is because the gradients upon the lines 
of which I have spoken are not heavy?—They are not. 

645. (Mr. Galt.) Have the Board of Trade ever 
pressed their views with regard to the insufficiency 
of break power upon the different companies ? — 
Frequently by circular. 

646. (Chairman.) I should like to hear what your 
opinion is with regard to the break power which is 
applied by companies owning short lines or short 
branches ; in those cases do you think that the com- 
panies apply sufficient break power ?—lI think that 
the speed at which trains are usually run on short 
branches is very different from that at which they are 
run on the main lines ; and the disproportion between 
the actual amount of break power and that which 
should be applied is certainly less. ’ 

647. I ask the question because it appears from 
the series of reports for two or three years, that 
there have been a considerable number of accidents 
upon branch lines where the trains have been com- 
paratively small ?—Yes. 

648. The distance of the warning appears to haye 
been very considerable ?—Yes. 

649..And yet the trains have not been sufficiently 
controlled ?—No, this rule or regulation, I certainly 
think is not carried out by any of the railway com- 
panies. I think that the largest proportion is one to 
nine, or one to ten carriages. 

650. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are you not aware that 
recently an additional amount of break power on the 
Great Northern Railway has been generally supplied, 
pending the examination of the various new breaks ? 
—The Great Northern Company, as far as their 
regulations are concerned, are more explicit on the 
subject than any other railway company with which 
I am acquainted, and in those regulations they stipu- 
late for a greater proportion of break power than 
most railway companies do, and I think that it runs 
down to one in five carriages. 

651. (Chairman.) I understand you to think that 
that recommendation of the Board of Trade, if carried 
out, would sufficiently control the passenger trains. Do 
you think, or not, that any regulation of the sort is 
necessary with regard to goods trains?—Not to that 
extent, 

652. But to some extent ?—Certainly it is indis- 
pensable as regards the ascent of inclines. 

658. Take the ordinary working of goods trains >— 
I think that it would be highly desirable that a larger 
proportion of break power should be applied. 

654. You have not given such attention to that 
matter as to indicate any particular amount? —I have 


not. 


655. Has the break van of a goods train, having 
regard to its weight and the weight of the train, 
much control over the train, or is it not principally 
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the engine break which controls it >—-It is the engine 
break—the engine break, or rather the tender break, 
which would possess nearly three times the amount of 
retarding force when compared with a single break van. 

656. Do you happen to know the weight of a goods 
break van ?—It is under nine tons. 

657. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that when loaded ?—The 
break van is not loaded, but that is its weight. 

658. (Mr. Harrison.) It is especially made heavy 
for the purpose?—-Yes, it is made specially heavy. 
I am quite certain that it is from 8 tons to 9 tons. 
In the Merthyr accident the waggons which ran away 
had a weight of about 268 tons. 

659. (Chairman.) Was that on the broad gauge ? 
—Yes. 

660. (Earl of Belmore.) In the case of a slip car- 
riage, of course it prevents any break being at the end 
of the train, except what may bein a compartment 
of the carriage itself?—Yes. There is no doubt that 
the public who ride in slip carriages incur some extra 
risk: a good many companies now use slip carriages. 
In the event of anything happening to the front part of 
the train immediately after the disconnexion has taken 
place, it is almost certain that there would be a collision. 

661. (Chuirman.) But there is a breaksman, and 
there is a break in the slip carriage ?—Yes, but what 
I refer to is immediately after the separation has 
taken place, and the guard might be inside his van, and 
probably thinking of anything but that. something was 
to happen to the front part of the train, and it would 
be almost sure to run into it.—It is the fact that at the 
present time a good many collisions occur in ordinary 
trains in the event of their being disconnected, and the 
second part of the train not being sufficiently con- 
trolled and running into the first part, on the latter 
being unadvisedly or injudiciously pulled up by the 
driver. 

662. (Sir J. .L, Simmons.) In the case of a slip 
carriage, is there not a guard on the look-out so as to 
bring up the carriage at the platform ?—He frequently 
rides on the outside, on the step. Formerly a good 
many carriages had breaks on the outside, but I 
believe that they are now almost entirely placed in a 
break compartment of the carriages. 

663. And the guard is on the look out to stop his 
carriage in the right place at the platform ?—Yes, 
but he will get’ no warning. Iam not here to say 
that any mishaps of the kind have actually taken 
place, but I point it out as a possible danger. 

664. Has not the guard the same power in his 
break carriage of stopping as the people in the train 
have of stopping the train?—He may have that 
power ; but in all these cases time is required for 
stopping, and the engine-driver may have taken steps 
suddenly to pull up the train before the guard in the 
slip carriage knows anything about it. 

665. (Mr. Ayrton.) The main train is a consider- 
able way ir advance ?—Yes, both parts of the train 
will alter their speed when the separation takes place. 

666. And the slip carriage has its break put on 
immediately, has it not ?—Not generally speaking 
immediately, because the slip is directed to take place 
at a certain point, and the intention is that the speed 
which the slip carriage has at that moment shall carry 
it on to the platform. 

667. With the assistance of the break ?— No, 
the break would be available to stop it if it were 
running too fast. 

668. (Chairman.) Have you had any cases of 
accident with slip carriages ?—No, I am not aware of 
any cases of the kind having occurred. 

a 669. A large number of them have been in use >— 
es. 

670. And they have been used for a long period of 
time ?—Yes, for 10 years at all events. 

671. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The accident to which 
the slip carriage would be liable would be merely in 
lieu of another accident which would probably have 
happened to it if it had remained in the train ?—Quite 
80, but it would be a collision in addition to what 
might have occurred to the first part of the train. 
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‘ 672. (Chairman.) When you have. had to.inquire 
into cases of serious accident to fast trains, have you 
had your attention specially directed toe their having 
run for long distances after warning ?— Yes, in many 
cases. 

673. Can you indicate any of those cases ?—I can 
mention a case which occurred on the Great Western 
Railway, for instance, where the guard became aware 
that something was wrong ; it is a good many years 
since. In the last case which I recollect there was a 
warning for a long distance; it was a case of the 
Scotch express running into a train at Watford. 

674. Was that in 1871 ?—It was in 1872, on the 
11th December. 

675. I notice in taking Captain Tyler’s report for 
the year 1871, which is before me, that in all the 
cases of collisions there appears to have been, as I 
read them, a neglect of giving warning, and there 
does not appear to have been a long run after warn- 
‘ing ?—When I speak of warning I mean that it would 
be the duty of the engine-driver to observe an obstruc- 
tion at a certain time; it probably would be_ his 
neglect if he did not. do so. 

676. Take the case which happened on the 6th of 
November 1871 on the Great Western line, which is 
stated at page 9 of Captain Tyler’s report. It is 
stated that “the collision, which was very severe, was 
* caused by the neglect of the head guard in not 
“ directing the under guard to stop back and pro- 
“ tect the train when it first came to a stand” ?— 
Yes. 

677. Apparently, therefore, they did not get long 
warning ?— No, not in that case. It was not the 
Great Western case to which I was referring. It was 
the London and North-western case at Watford. 

+ 678. In the Laneashire and Yorkshire case, which 
is the next one in that report, and which occurred 
on the 20th of June, it is stated that “the driver of 
“ the passenger train had not been cautioned that 
** any train was in front of him, and,was running, as 
“ he said, at 20 miles an hour, but probably at a 
“ considerable higher speed, in a storm of heavy rain 
* accompanied by thunder and lightning ; he suddenly 
“ saw the goods train. in front of him, and came 
“ into collision with it immediately afterwards ” ?— 
Yes. . 

679. I do not see in those cases that any stress is 
laid upon the question of break power, but rather 
upon the want of the introduction of the block system 
of telegraph working ?—Yes. 

680. On the London and North-western Railway, 
on the 8rd of January 1871, a passenger train from 
St. Albans came into collision with a preceding goods 
train ?—Yes. \ 

681. The driver of the passenger train, who might 
have seen the distant signal for a distance of 440 
yards, stated that it was obscured by the smoke of the 
goods train, and he did not see a hand lamp that was 
held wp to him till he was within 100 yards from the 
goods train?—Yes. A case occurred last year at 
Holt Janction on the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth 
Branch of the Great Western line. There I am sure 
that there was long warning. 

682. In the Great Western case at the Holt 
Junction it is not stated here what the distance 
was ’—No; the distance is not stated in Captain 
Tyler’s report, but it is stated in the special report, 
and I speak of it because I made the inquiry. I recol- 
lect it, and there it was impressed upon my mind 
that the driver had totally disobeyed the rule of the 
company that every exertion must be used to stop at 
distant. signals when they show danger. He did 
nothing of the kind. 

683. He did not really test the break power of 
the train ?—No, not at all. 

684. Can you refer us to any accidents within your 
knowledge which really show this great deficiency 
of break power ?—I have mentioned one, but, you 

thought that it was too far back ; it was on the Great 
‘Western line. The guard was the first person who 
became ‘aware that something was wrong ; and not- 
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withstanding that fact, and his putting his break on, 
the engine itself ran through the station and through 
one of the apartments at the end of the station, and 
he was killed. That was many years ago. 

685. Have you any cases within the last two or 
three years which indicate this great want of break 
power, where it is brought out in the reports ?—There 
are many cases where a greater amount of break power 
would in all probability have prevented the collisions 
from actually taking place. I think that you will 
find that frequently alluded to in Captain Tyler’s 
report. 

686. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) On page 15. of the 
report for last year, there is the case of the Midland 
line, where the following observation is made: “ A good 
“ continuous break on the mail train in the hands of 
“the driver might have modified the force of the 
“* collision.” Was the break power deficient in that 
case ?—Yes. 

687. (Chairman.) In the next case, upon the 
8th of February, on the North British line it is stated 
that “the Hast Coast train was stopped on a curve, 
* and in a cutting, and could not be seen for more 
“ than 450 yards.” It would appear that the follow- 
ing train was not pulled up in a quarter of a mile ?— 
Quite so. I.hope that I have not been understood as 
saying that trains are pulled up in a quarter of a 
mile. 

688. But you think that they ought to be 2—Yes. 

689. What is the practical distance within which 
they are now pulled up ?—It will not be much under 
half a mile. 

690. Have you and your colleagues, the inspecting 
officers, ever discussed among yourselves the amount 
of break power which should be required. I suppose 
that you have done so from having made those recom- 
mendations ?—Those recommendations were put in 
after discussion. 

691. That is practically the general opinion of the 
inspecting officers of the Department ?—Yes, that is 
the modified opinion ; my own individual opinion goes 
a good deal further. 

692. You have all agreed to what is stated in 
recommendation No. 3 ?—Quite so. 

693. But you have not come to any recommenda- 
tion as regards goods trains P—No. 

694. Can you state the distance at which in ordi- 
nary cases the signals are visible, that is to say, in 
ordinary states of weather ?—Generally over half a 
mile, it is rarely that it is so little as that. At the 
same time I know of cases with reference to the home 
and distant signals, for working passenger traffic on 
the permissive system where the London and Novth- 
western Companies’ engine-drivers have complained 
to me with reference to certain signals, that they 
could not see the home signals at a suflicient distance 
to enable them to pull up at those signals if they were 
running at their proper rate to keep time, it being an 
instruction on that line, it being worked on that par- 
ticular system, not to make use of the distant signal 
unless there is some obstruction at the home signal. 

695. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When the complaint to 
which you have referred was made, was it rectified 
after the drivers had made that complaint, are you 
aware whether an alteration was made?—I drew 
attention to the fact in the report of the accident which 
occurred at that particular time, but I do not think 
that any attention was paid to it. : 

696. (Earl of Belmore.) In the case of an engine- 
driver being aware that he had run over a man upon 
the line, would he be justified in stopping the train ? 
—Certainly. 

697. Without reference to what might be behind 
him ?—Certainly. 

698. Might not that cause a collision with some- 
thing which was behind him ?—That only proves that 
traffic is not worked in a proper manner, it is only an 
instance of the contention which I put forward that 
the traffic is not worked with those precautions which 
will insure safety. I hold that a train, running under 
a proper system, might be brought to a standstill at 
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any moment for any cause, whether : from running 
over and killing a person, or froma carriage getting off 
the line, and that the persons in that train itself should 
be protected from a collision ever taking place in con= 
sequence of such stoppage or accident. 

699. (Earl of Aberdeen.) How much allowance 
would you give with regard to the state of the rails,” 
and the weather, when you speak of a train being 
stopped within a quarter of a'mile?—One third more 
perhaps in some cases. 

700. (Chairman.) Jt sometimes happens practically 
that the breaks have no power when the rails are in 
such a state ?>—The breaks have not the same power, 
as the wheels slide easily on the rails. +460 

701. It is not an unknown thing that an engine has 
not been able to move a train at a station ?—Do you 
mean when breaks have been put on? 

702. No, I mean when the rails are frosty’ ?—Yes, 
the wheels might slip, the train probably ‘being a 
heavy train, and all tightly screwed up. 

703. I gather from you, that as a general rule all 
the signals are visible at half a mile?—Asa rule I 
should say so. 

704. Then it is quite obvious that the trains ‘ought 
to be controllable within the distance within which the 
signal is visible ?—Yes, properly speaking. 

705. If the railway companies fix the ‘signals so 
that they are visible at from half to senha ari 
of a mile, the trains ought to be controlled within that 
distance ?-—Certainly. 

706. Do you think that the break power which T 
understand is recommended by you and your colleagues 
in the third recommendation, is sufficient to insure 
the trains if. they were so worked being ‘stopped 
within the distance at which the signals are visible ? 
—Certainly. 

707. I apprehend that with regard to that question 
the Board of Trade in opening a new line, or sanc- 
tioning a new signal, would not sanction one which 
was not visible at half a mile?—I would say that 
there may be exceptions, but as a rule both on the 
part of the railway company and also of the inspect- 
ing officers, we should see that the distant signals ‘and 
the home signals were so placed that they could be 
seen at a reasonable distance, and that they were 
placed in such positions as that that might be pro- 
vided for. 

708. As a general rule 1,200 yards are taken as 
the distance at which a man can go back from a train, 
according to the rules with detonators in case of fog ? 
—Yes, but it is never done. 

709. From that being in the rules I suppose ‘that 
1,200 yards are considered ample for stopping’ a train ? 
—TI presume so. . 

710. Is it your opinion that 1,200 yards are ample 
for that purpose ?—They would be ample if the signal 
indication were obeyed, and if the guard went back 
for that distance and placed detonating signals on the 
rail, not. in accordance with the rule of the London 
and North-western Railway Company, which pro- 
vided that at a single detonating signal the driver need 
not stop, but that if he gets two detonating signals 
exploded he is directed to stop. One signal may fail, 
and then although the second detonating signal is 
exploded, the driver only regards it as if it were the 
first. Fee 

711. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The accident on the 
4th of March upon the London and North-western 
line appears to have arisen from the man having pro- 
ceeded past the first signal, and having taken no_ 
notice of it ?—Caution signals are disregarded by 
engine-drivers, and J do not hesitate to say that 
according to the present system the caution’ signal 
ought to be abolished ; it is a question of being “all 
right” to run or to stop. When you give a definite 
instruction to an engine-driver it leaves nothing’ to 
his discretion, he is simply told to stop or to go on. 

712. (Chairman.) Rule 44 is the one to which you 
refer, which says that whenever a train passes over 
two signals in succession it must stop ?—Yes, but it 
frequently happens that some of these fog signals do 


not explode, so that ifonly two are put.\down one 
of these may not explode. Hei 

7138. But Rule 38 says that at every interval of 
300 yards one is to be placed ?—Yes, but that is not 
carried out. 

714. The guards do not put those signals on >—No, 
they rarely get beyond 300 yards. 

715. Then you: think that if a half-mile warning 
is really given to’ the driver the break power which 
you ‘have recommended in your paper is ample to 
bring up’a'train?==I thinkiso. >) wool 2 wh cole 

716. (Earl De. Li Warr.) Ave you:aware-that the 
Westinghouse break stops the trainvin' a ‘much shorter 
space ?—Yes. ti if 

717. Have you seen the reports in the year 1872 
from the Caledonian line ?—No, Ihave not’seen them, 
I have'seen the reports made upon the Midland line, 
as to the Westinghouse break. e fh 

718. On’ a gradient of 1 in 68, and at a speed of 
60 miles an’ hour, the distance in which a train was 
pulled up was 308 yards, and there are several other 
instances ?—That brings it to what I have stated. 

719. (Earl of Belmore.) Are there not stations on 
some lines with rather sharp curves where the signal 
cannot be seen at half a mile ?—I think that the 
number of cases where the distant signal cannot be 
seen at half a mile are very few. 

720. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) At what distance from 
the home signals do you generally require the'distant 
signals to be placed ?—About half a mile upon a level 
line, less if it is an ascent,and greater if it is a 
déstente? ioe 225 yards tirade LR 

721. Is not that fixed with the impression that in 
certain states of fog if a driver is close to the distant 
signal without observing it, he shall stop: before 
arriving at the home signal ?—I entertain the notion 
that drivers are’ greatly misled with respect to signals, 
and especially the distant signals; they know nothing 


as to the purpose for which the signal is exhibited, 


whether it is to tell them that there is a train or some 
other obstruction standing between the distant and 
the home signal, or whether’ something is going on 
close to the home signal, or possibly past it; or 
whether it is in the working of the block system that 
it means that the previous block‘is not clear; and in 
my humble opinion one of the greatest improvements 
which is required to insure the safe working of all 
traffic, would be to fix that the distant signal should 
be a signal which should tell the driver absolutely 
to stop when it is placed’ at danger, and that there 
shouldbe 4 €atttion signal which should tell him that 
he must stop between the distant and the home 
signals, and ‘an ‘all right” signal, which would tell 
him that he might run on. 

722, How ‘would you ‘provide forthe case of fogs, 
and stopping a train’ by ordinary signals coming into 
a station ?—In the case’ of fogs there is no doubt, 
especially in the metropolitan district, that it is a very 
serious element of danger, and I think that something 
more is wanted than a sight signal. J think that a 
signal by sound is required to give warning’ to the 
engine-driver at the distant signal, that that distant 
signal is at danger. : ie 

723. He could only get the signal on arriving close 
to it ?—Yes ; and if’ there was anything standing 
between the distant ‘signal and the home signal, a 
platelayer should go out with fog signals beyond the 
distant signal, ‘and should place down detonators so 
as to tell the driver to pull up.. A 

724. Should not the break power be sufficient to 
stop the train after the ‘train arrives at the distant 
signal, and before it arrives at the home signal ?)— 
Yes, but it is usually insufficient. : idbteres 

725. The rules which ‘you ‘quoted the other day of 
the Great Western Company, appear’ to~ havé been 
framed with that view, namely, that the train is not 
to draw up between’ the two: signals, but beyond the 
home signal ?—Yes. °°" 7 2 e 

726. So that if that regulation was complied with, 
there would be perfect ‘safety ?—-Yes ;' it is the best 
régulation: with which T am’ acquainted. Ido not 
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know that it.is laid down, by any other railway com- 
pany in the kingdom, namely, that. a train, stopping 
at a station if it finds the home signal “at danger ” 
should cautiously draw up to, it and pass beyond it, 
_ so as to place two signals between the tail of that 
train and any following one. 

727. If you had break power to enable you to stop 
between two signals the case of fogs would be amply 
provided for, would it not ?—Yes, if there was a 
sound signal.at the distant signal, or such instructions 
given to the engine-driver that if he did not see the 
distant signal he must consider it to bea danger signal, 
and if it was'at night or could not be seen, he in my 
opinion should be directed to treat it as a danger signal. 

728. Ina dense’ fog there is great difficulty, is there 
not, in’a man knowing whether he has passed the 
signal or not ?—There is some difficulty no doubt. It 
occasionally is pleaded when we are making inquiries 
that the driver did not know wheresbouts he was ; 
that sometimes occurs, but not generally. 

729. (Earl of Aberdeen.) A sound signal would get 
over that difficulty, would it not ?—Yes, it would tell 
the driver whether the signal was at danger or not 
at danger; not seeing the signal at all in my opinion 
should be considered a danger signal. 


730. (Chairman.) It is generally considered so, is 
it not, by railway companies ?— Yes, that is the 
general regulation. 

731. ‘That the abséncé of the signal at a place 
where it is ordinarily shown or imperfectly exhibited 
is to be considered a danger signal ?—Yes ; but I 
am obliged to say ‘that that rule is seldom or never 
observed, as far as I know. 


732. Do accidents sometimes occur which show 
that it is not observed ?—There are plenty of instances 
in which that, has. occurred. 

733. Perhaps you, will refer us to some of those 
which haye come.to your own knowledge ?—I will 
do so. 

734. Will you be good enough now to state your 
views as to, the question of break power upon. steep 
inclines. You have laid great stress upon the want of 
regulations as_to that point with regard to mineral 
trafic, especially over heavy inclines ?—Yes, not only 
mineral traffic but passenger traffic. I am of opinion 
that the’break power atthe tail of the train should be 
sufficient to hold the train on the steepest part of ‘the 
incline in the event of the coupling breaking. 


735. If the break power. at the tail of the train 
was equal to what was required to hold the train in 
a state of rest, would it be sufficient. to arrest it if it 
was in motion ?—It must be somewhat in excess of 
what would actually hold the train if it were applied 
at the instant that.the train stopped, otherwise it 
might not be sufficient to hold it when in motion or 
to pull it. up. 

736: Have you found that the break power on pas- 
Senger trains, on steep , inclines is insufficient to hold 
the train if the engine breaks away from it >—I have 
no doubt that it is so, . 

787. It is insufficient to Bunge it Yes, I have. no 
doubt’ that it is insufficient. 


788. Have. there been cases.in which that ne been 
apparent ?—I cannot say at the present moment further 
than the particular accident, that I have referred to. 

739. For instance, at Merthyr ?—Not only Mer- 
thyr, but Helmshore, Roundoak, and Abergele. 

740. There it was not apassenger train ?—No. In 
the case of Helmshore it was a passenger train, and so 
it was in the case of Roundoak. 

741. You think that the break power should be in 
all cases sufficient to hold the train ‘and a little in 
excess of that ?—Yes, certainly. 

742. Now as to mineral traffic; would you apply 
the same rule’ to that ?—Yes. 

743, Can you indicate at all the proportion of break 
“power to the number of vehicles that you would 
“require in’ the case of ordinary passenger trains on 

those inclines That’ yal bi gerd oe siiabet ss 
vehicles, TVD O64 41 
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744. You put down in your rule, break power as 
for every three or four ?-No doubt that proportion 
of break power would hold them. I do not recognise 
the, propriety of sending out passenger trains with 30 
or 40 vehicles. ; 

745. On an incline of 1 in 80 or 1 in 40 2—Yes, I 
dhink so. 

746. The break power which you) have recom- 
mended you think would be sufficient ?— Yes, I 
think so. 

747. What do you say with reference to goods or 
mineral trains on those inclines?—Take the case of 
Merthyr. I made an experiment there. In that case 
their load for an engine was 13 loaded trucks and 
one break van. The loaded trucks might be 10-ton 
trucks, and besides the weight of the trucks the van 
itself would. be probably about nine’ tons, and three 
truck breaks adjacent to the van would hold that train 
on an incline of 1 in 45; that is their ordinary load 
for ‘one engine, but the train that ran back there was a 
portion of a double train where there were two vans, 
one next the two engines, and another at the tail of 
the train, and 21 loaded trucks, and the break van 
ran back, One break would not hold the train. 

748. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was the break applied 
when the train ran back ?—The breaksman said’ that 
he applied it, and, no doubt, he did, for other evidence 
all went to show that the wheels of the break van 
were skidded, and ‘the probability is that he did not 
apply the break soon enough or until it had got on 
the steepest part of the incline. Where it broke loose 
first the incline was only 1 in 200, and there it would 
have held it. 

749. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why do you use the word 
“ probability ”?—From trial. I made experiments 
on the ground with an exactly similar train so as to 
ascertain it, I was directed to attend the coroner’s 
inquest there, and if I had expressed opinions, and so 
on, they would certainly have differed from me. I 
asked the railway company to place at my disposal 
an engine exactly similar. I went and made experi- 
ments on the ground, and simply related what the 
facts were as to the holding power. 

_ 750. (Chairman.) Are you aware of the regula- 
tions applicable to break power on mineral trains 


abroad ?— They have special regulations on the 
subject... , . 
751. (Mr. Ayrton.) The whole accident, as I 


understand it, arose from the breaksman not applying 
the break power in proper time, although he was 
furnished with sufficient break power ?—Yes, at that 
particular. spot, but if he had been 100 yards further 
down nothing that he could have done, that is, if the 
fracture had taken place 100 yards further down, 
nothing that he could have done would have sufficed 
to prevent the accident. 


752. If the accident had occurred on 1. in 45 ?—If 


the fracture, had, taken place’ on 1 in 45, nothing 


that’ he could have done would haye prevented, the 
accident. . 

753. (Str W. Seymour Fitzgerald.) Do you mean 
that no break power that.could have been applied would 
have prevented the accident ?—He had break power, 
but no break power which he could have applied 
under such. circumstances would have sufficed to pull 

up the train. 

754, (Earl of Belmore.) If Tunderstand you, there 
was one break van to 21 trucks ?—Yes, in that 
instance, the usual load being one break van to 13 
trucks. 

755. How many of those 21 trucks broke away 
from the train?—The train consisted of 32 vehicles 
altogether, but 21 and the brake van ran back. 

756. So that there was actually a train running 
with only one break van to 32 trucks?—They had 
also a break van at the front, that did not break away, 
then there was a certain number of empties and 22 
loaded, and the break van at the tail of the train ran 


back; "the couplings separated between the 21st and 


22nd ‘loaded truck. 
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757. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you try whether one break 
van with 18 carriages would hold on 1 in 45 ?-— 
I did. 

758. Did you find that they would hold ?—I found 
that they would not hold. 

759. Not if they were stationary ?—Quite so. 

760. (Mr. Harrison.) Were there two engines int 
this case ?—In the case of the train that ran back, 
there were two engines in front. 

761. Do you object to one engine being behind ?—- 
Yes, I do. 

762. (Sir J. L£. Simmons.) For what reason ?— 
Because of the liability to some truck being pushed 
off, the Great-western Company object to that on 
the same grounds, especially where going over rising 
and falling inclines. 

763. There isalso a difficulty I suppose in getting a 
combined action between two drivers?—There can 
be no combined action, and if any mishap occurs the 
driver at the tail of the train may unknowingly be 
doing infinite mischief. 

764. (Earl De La Warr.) You have stated that 
you think the break power in most cases is insufficient ? 
—Yes. 

765. Will you kindly say what in your opinion is 
the difficulty in the way of the adoption of continuous 
breaks >—The expense. 

766. Only the expense ?—Yes. 

767. (Earl of Belmore.) Except in the case of 
goods trains?—Yes, at the same time, I do not say 
that there can be any difficulty with reference to 
goods trains. I believe that the mechanical ingenuity 
in this country is such, that there need be no difficulty 
if you do not care about the cost in providing a 
sufficient amount of break power at the tail of a train 
to hold any train that an engine can draw. 

768. That does not apply to continuous breaks on 
each wheel of a goods train, does it ?—There really 
is no reason why the same thing might not be made 
to apply, but to a less extent, in a goods train. 

769. Would you not have to alter the system of 
coupling up ?—No, except as regards the continuous 
breaks at the tail of the train. 

770. (Mr. Harrison.) Take mineral trains for 
instance going to a colliery where every waggon is 
separated, and where they are quite beyond the 
control of a regular company, would not the delicate 
machinery, which is necessary in order to apply con- 
tinuous break power be liable to be knocked all to 
pieces when the trains go to the collieries to be 
loaded ?—Yes, but that might be provided against by 
asecond or third van. I believe it to be the true 
interest of a railway company to carry the public 
safely. 

771. (Mr. Galt.) Would the additional expense be 
very considerable in having effectual breaks upon the 
English system of railways ?—-There would be addi- 
tional cost ; there is no question about that. 

772. (Chairman.) 1t would require, would it not, 
in order to carry out a system of continuous breaks on 
the railways in this country that all the passenger 
stock of the country and all the waggon stock should 
be made of one uniform description, with reference 
to the breaks ?—Yes, I do not speak particularly as 
to mineral traffic; there would be a difficulty un- 
doubtedly except it were such a continuous break as 
Westinghouse’s flexible tube. There would be a 
difficulty as to passenger traffic, and a great propor- 
tion of the rolling stock would require to be fitted for 
the engines in the case of having continuous breaks 
throughout the whole length of a train. 

773. The whole of the stock would have to be 
altered, would it not, unless it was some special stock 
kept as on the Metropolitan line, which does not run 
over the main lines of other companies?—Yes, of 
course it probably would require the whole of it 
to be altered, otherwise at some unfortunate moment 
some carriages would be interposed in a train with- 
out the means of applying the break power. 

114, (Earl De La Warr.) You say that the 
Westinghouse break might be applied to mineral 


traffic with a flexible tube and the joint peculiar to it ? 
—Yes, I think it might. 

775. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any official reports’ 
from America with reference to the working of the 
continuous break ?—Not that I am aware of. 

776. Is there any board in America analogous to 
the Board of Trade in this country ?—I think there 
are boards probably in each State. 

777. But not a central board ?—I do not think so... 

778. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As far as you have 
seen the Westinghouse break at work, is it liable do 
you think to get out of order in the connexions be- 
tween the carriages ?—In the experiment which I saw 
in order to test the thing properly as to the leakage of 
the air and so on, a hole was cut in the pipe, a large 
hole, and yet when the air was turned on, the breaks 
were properly applied notwithstanding the existence 
of that hole. | 

779. (Mr. Ayrton.) Through what length of train ? 
—I should think 12 or 14 carriages. 

780. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) So that it is not likely 
to get out of order from coupling and uncoupling 
between the carriages ?—] do not think so; that 
depends entirely on there being a sufficient amount of 
compressed air available for being forced through the 
several tubes at the points where the break blocks are 
forced against the wheels. 

781. (Zarl of Belmore.) In making up a train I 
suppose that each of the carriages would require to 
have a break separately jointed together or fixed 
together ?—It would require that. 

782. And the fastening together would have to be 
done by a porter ?—Certainly. 

783. And if the porter was careless he might forget 
to fasten on the break; that would be the result, 
would it not ?—Yes. 

784. (Chairman.) And if one joint broke, there 
would be a breakage of the whole ?—Yes. 

785. (Earl De La Warr.) If the whole thing 
separated, the break would remain on each carriage, 
would it not ?—It would depend upon whether proper 
cylinders or receptacles for compressed air were 
applied to each vehicle; if it was simply provided 
from one compartment, then any separation of the 
coupling between two adjacent carriages would render 
one portion ineffective. 

786. I believe it is applied to each individual and 
separate compartment ?—Yes. 

787. (Mr. Galt.) Do railway companies object to 
the Westinghouse break as not being effective, or as 
regards trouble and expense ?—It has been only tried 
I think for any length of time on the Midland line 
and for a short time I think on the Metropolitan 
District line, but I have heard it very favourably 
spoken of with regard to its action on the Midland 
line. I would further say that no conclusive opinion 
can ever be formed in reference to the goodness and 
utility of such breaks unless they are tried for a 
length of time, the thing cannot be judged of bya 
mere experimental train. 

788. Is it continued still on the Midland line ?—I 
understand that a train is to run from Bradford to 
London and back. I am told that the Midland Com- 
pany intend to use one train fitted with the Westing- 
house break and another train to be fitted with Clark’s 
improved break as an experiment, so as to ascertain 
which would be likely to answer the best. 

789. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the cylinder so put under 
each carriage that you would then want another 
continuing apparatus to work each cylinder ?—Or 
means might be provided for the wheels on each 
carriage to supply the means of forcing compressed 
air into the chamber that might operate on the wheels 
of each carriage. 

790. Still you must have, must you not, a continuous 
apparatus under the carriages to set the thing going ? 
—Or each carriage might have its own. 

791. But there must be some one to apply it by 
means of a continuous apparatus?—Yes, it might be 
done by a string or chain, or there might be some other 
mode of doing it, the guard or the driver might do it, 
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792. A string would probably exhaust itself in one 
carriage, you would want something different, would 
you not —The intention is, I believe, for the guards 
to have the power of doing it as weil as the drivers. 

793. It makes two ‘connexions, does it not, between 
each carriage ?—No, it is one connexion. 

794, There is one for the air and one for 
apparatus, is there not ?—No. 

795. Unless the whole apparatus is contained under 
each carriage it would be so, would it not ?—Yes, 
then you would require from that particular carriage 
to have a receptacle for the compressed. air. 

796. (Mr. Harrison.) Assuming that any system 
of continuous break power were adopted it would be 
quite necessary, would it not, that every company 
interchanging traffic should adopt exactly the same 
break power ?—No, certainly not. 

797. Supposing one company introduced the West- 
inghouse break, and. another company were to intro- 
duce Clark’s improved break as a continuous one, and 
they came to interchange, what would happen then >— 
You are assuming that carriages that run from London 
to Dover must necessarily be sent on to the north of 
Scotland; of course if that were to be so, then it 
would be necessary, but I am assuming that each 
company owns its own stock and might have its own 
particular break. 

798. To carry it beyond that I will suppose that 
Midland carriages are run from Edinburgh ky the 
East Coast, which carriages go to Gloucester and 
Bristol] >—Yes, that is their system. 

799. And aguin that London and North-western 
carriages travel by their trains on the East Coast route 
which go from the north to various parts of their 
system ?—Yes. 


the 


800. In the case of carriages belonging to both the 


Midland Company and the London and North-western 
Company, would it not be quite necessary if a continuous 
break were to be used that the system of break power 
should be the same in the case of each of these com- 
panies ?—lt would be very desirable, but it certainly 
would not be absolutely necessary unless it were made 
compulsory to use breaks upon every carriage, because 
carriages such as you have mentioned might be inter- 
posed between those belonging to a section going from 
Edinburgh to Bristol, and those forming another sec- 
tion going from Edinbur eh to London, a spare carriage 
for instance, and there should be one break vehicle to 
every three or four carriages, and those might be con- 
nected together by these continuous breaks. Then a 
carriage between which was not connected with any, 
and then the next section would have three or four 
connected with the break carriage going elsewhere. 
I am aware of the advantage of making it uniform. 

801. To carry it a little further take the case of the 
mail train which leaves Newcastle about 7 o’clock in 
the evening’; that invariably has carriages belonging 
to the North-eastern Company, carriages belonging to 
the Great Northern Company, and carriages belong- 
ing to the London and North-western Company in- 
cluding the mail, and also carriages belonging to the 
Midland Company which go through to Bristol. Any 
one of those intermediate carriages would stop the 
application of the continuous break to at least one 
half of the train if the same system were not adopted. 
If a continuous break system is to be adopted is it 
not a matter of absolute necessity that the same 
system should be adopted by all companies ?—I do not 
view it in that light, 1 do not think it is absolutely 
necessary. 1 think I should be running my head 
against an obstacle that I do not see my way to getting 
rid of. 

802. ( Chairman.) Is it not the case that the West- 
inghouse break must be worked from the sistem 
Not necessarily. 

803. The power is created on the engine, is it not ? 
—It may be created anywhere. There is no difficulty 
in that; it may be done as Mr. Harrison has ex- 
plained, by means cf a donkey engine on the tender. 
But the same thing may. be provided in another 
way. 

2, 
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804. I believe that another break power was created Col. Yolland: 


by the axles?—Yes; but that did not succeed. I see 
ro difficulty in the London and North-western 
Company starting a train from Euston Square con- 
sisting of 14 or 15 carriages, and they might have 
actually four or five sets of continuous breaks different 
from each other, each worked by the guard in the 
van belonging to the set. 

~ 805. (Mr. “Ayrton.) If there is to be a guard kept 
and sent with every different set of carriages no 
question arises; that is done in certain cases, but 
then you will be adding to the cost of the train, and 
the necessity in the case you put (which is only done 
in certain cases now) of having a guard for a certain 
number of carriages, or aybeloner. 4 in fact, there was 
a tendency to interpose an additional guard, you would 
immediately interpose him *—I only mean the guard 
who starts now with the van which is intended ‘to go 
to a particular place with three or four carriages. 
To admit, for instance, that the Westinghouse hecak 
must be the selected break I know quite well I 
should be running my head against a very great 
difficulty. For instance, upon the Great Eastern line, 
I know now that the opinion is very strong in favour 
of the hydraulic break. 

806. (Chairman.) Following out the question 
whether or not the carriages must be fitted for the 
same form of break, I will ask you one or two questions. 
Take for example a North-western train starting 
from Euston with 14 or 15 carriages, you say that 
they may be broken up into four or five sections, each 
section of which may be assumed to be capable of being 
worked by a different class of break ?—Yes. 

807. That is upon the assumption that each car- 
riage in the section is fitted for the same form of 
break ?—That. is it. 

808. For instance, if you take a section of the 
carriages of the North-western train going, for in- 
stance, from London and dropping a section for 
Oxford at Bletchley, it is quite possible, and it not 
unfrequently happens that the section for Oxford has 
other carriages than North-western carriages in it ?— 
Yes. 

809. It might for instance take up at Willesden a 
South-western horsebox ?— Yes. 

810. And if that comes into a section which was 
not fitted for it it would disarrange that section would 
it not ?—No, it would not. 

811. Why ?—You would still have sufficient break 
power by carrying out the one to three. The inter- 
position of the other vehicles here and there wil! not 
vitiate anything I have stated. 

812. It would be a question of the proportion of 
vehicles?—Yes. At the same time I have not any 
doubt it would be desirable that all railway companies 
should, if possible, agree upon the kind of continuous 
break that is to be used, but I do not see much 
probability of such an agreement being arrived at. 
Hence I say that each particular company must be 
required to use some continuous break such as it is 
perfectly satisfied with, and then the main portion of 
the traffic throughout the country, that is the traffic 
which each railway company is carrying over its own 
particular length, would be dealt with. Still the car- 
riages undoubtedly would have to be interposed going 
from one system to another, and they would not be 
connected with the adjacent continuous break system. 

813. Therefore the question of whether the con- 
tinuous break would be applicable to the proportion 
that you have indicated in that regulation would 
depend upon the proportion of foreign vehicles that 
happened at that particular time to come in?—Yes. 

814. (Mr. Galt.) Assuming for argument’s sake 
that Parliament should deem it desirable to make 
compulsory the adoption of this system, do not you 
think that it would be equally desirable that Parlia- 
ment should enforce a uniform system on all companies 
throughout the kingdom ?—The objection to a uni- 
form system is this, that it shuts out improvement. 

815. Still taking that into consideration would it 
not be better to have a uniform system, even if it were 
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not perfect, rather than a number of discordant sys- 
tems neither agreeing with each other, until a better 
one was devised ?—My humble opinion is that it is 
desirable for Parliament to arrive at the conclusion 
that some such system is necessary and to enact that 
that should be carried out, leaving for instance to indi- 
vidual companies a discretion to make use of that 
which they themselves most highly approve. Itis quite 
possible that in the course of 10 years, tor there has been 
very little experience as to the continuous break system, 
except upon the Lancashire and Yorkshire and North 
London Railways,—in the course of 10 years more 
I should say the probability is that such an amount of 
agreement will be arrived at, as to the necessity for 
the interchange of traffic, which is every day becoming 
greater, as to bring railway companies to an accord 
one to yield in this direction and another in another 
direction, so as to arrive at a uniform system. 

816. Your recommendation is that a certain portion 
of the vehicles should have such breaks as can be 
applied to them ?—Yes. : 

817. And that system would be carried out either 
by the continuous break or an ‘increase of the number 
of guards’ vans ?—The objection to that is that of 
course it would be one that a railway company could 
neglect if they thought proper, but it would be largely 
increasing the cost on the part of the railway com- 
panies, in the employment of three men when one 
could do the work, with each train, that is the real 
objection to it. : 

818. Then it would become a question whether 
those men who arrived at the stations with the trains, 
might not supplant to a certain extent the men em- 
ployed at the stations >—Yes. : 

819. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing the case of 


‘two carriages, say Great Northern carriages, with the 


continuous break, and you wanted to put a South- 
western horse-box between them without haying that 
kind of break on, would it be possible to have a spare 
link of the flexible tube running under that horse-box 
to be looped up to it ?—Perfectly possible. 

820. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you be kind enough to 
state precisely what you propose to be the parlia- 
mentary injunction or statutory injunction upon rail- 
ways in regard to breaks, what would be the form 
of it?—The form of it would be that there should 
be a sufficient amount of break power for arresting 
and stopping the progress of passenger trains within 
a defined distance, and with reference to mineral trains 
mainly for holding those mineral trains whilst ascend- 
ing steep inclines. f 

821. To prevent them from going backwards ?— 
Yes, and the same thing would apply as far as regards 
going backwards to passenger trains. 

822. You would leave entirely to railway companies 
the mode of fulfilling that parliamentary injunction? 
—Yes. I may say that Parliament not long since 
passed an Act, but I believe it is pretty nearly a 
dead letter, requiring railway companies to establish 
a communication between the guard, the driver, and 
the public travelling on railways. 

823. You must give Parliament the credit for 
having exercised good sense in having put a proviso 
into that Act that it need not be enforced if the Board 
of Trade acquiesced in suspending it?—Yes, ] am 
not aware that that Act is carried out now in any- 
thing like an effectual way anywhere except on the 
South-eastern Railway Company’s line. 

824. (Mr. Harrison.) If a continuous break were 
put into operation, such as the Westinghouse break, 
it would only be used according to your view in 
special cases to avoid a collision, and not in the 
ordinary course of stopping a train at a station ?— 
The break itself is susceptible of being moderated by 
hand there; there would not be the slightest objec- 
tion, 

825. Still the great object is to have something at 
command that would prevent a collision ?—Yes. 

826. Is it not important that the application of 
that break should be either in the hands of the engine- 
driver or of the guard, so that one or the other of them 


might be the person to prevent the collision ?—Yes, 
I think that either should have the power; but such 
a power is not usually given. . 

827. One of the advantages which, in fact, would 
result from the use, for example, of the Westinghouse 
break would be that it would be in the power either 
of the guard or the engineman to instantaneously 
apply it P—Yes. 

828. If that could be done would not a very im- 
portant object be attained ?—Yes. 

829. But anything that occurred from the inter- 
position of carriages in the middle of a train would 
almost of necessity break the power ?—Yes. The noble 
Lord put forward a suggestion which would un- 
doubtedly get over the difficulty as to carrying the 
compressed air. 

880. Still one of the objects which you wish to 
attain is, the power for either the guard or the engine- 
man instantaneously to apply the break power at his 
command, to prevent a collision?—Yes, that is one 
great object. 

831. Do you see any difficulty in the way of a 
uniform break of any sort being applied throughout 
the country, you do not deny the importance of it, if 
it could be done ?—It is highly desirable and highly 
important. I do not wish to create a difficulty which 
appears to me. likely to arise by insisting upon uni- 
formity. ' 

832. (Chairman.) Is it not very desirable that any 
uniform break on which the driver or the guard has 
to rely in case of an accident.should be in ordinary 
use for ordinary stoppages ?—Very desirable, because 
it is susceptible of being moderately applied. 

833. Is it not of importance that the power to be 
applied by this continuous break or any other break 
in the case of a collision should be under the control 
of the driver as the person who first, generally speaking, 
sees the danger ?—Yes, but not to be limited to the 
driver. 

834. Would it not in nearly all the cases you have 
inquired into, have saved considerable time in the 
application of the break if the drivers had had the 
power of applying it >— Certainly ; it is absolutely 
necessary that the driver should have the power of 
doing it as well as the guards ; it is more important 
probably that the driver should have that power than 
that the guard should have it. I do not see any 
practical difficulty either as to the Westinghouse 
break or any other continuous break that I know of 
in giving that power to the engine-driver, 

835. Would it not be a considerable drawback to 
the utility of any such break if the driver found that 
by the introduction of a carriage at a junction, like 
Crewe for instance, in the middle of his train not 
fitted for it he had lost half his break power ?—Cer- 
tainly, if it was ‘fitted continuously throughout, or if 
the train was intended to be fitted continuously 
throughout with breaks, it would be a great drawback 
to him, and probably tend to mislead him as to his 
power of pulling up at a station. 

836. It would give him the idea, would it not, that 
he had the power, of pulling up within a certain 
number of hundred yards, when by the casual intro- 
duction of one vehicle at a junction the distance might 
be doubled ?—Yes, 

837. (Mr. Galt.) If a carriage was placed at the end 
of a train, how would that affect it?—Then it would 
not materially affect it ; the connexion would not be 
cut off. 

838. (Chairman.) In practice, the position of the 
carriage in the train, I believe, would depend upon 
where the carriage was destined for ?—Yes, except 
in the case of slip carriages. ¢ 

839. Iam taking the, case of a long heavy train 
going, say, through from London to Scotland, and 
carriages coming up, and being attached to it and 
going through, might it not be the case that some of 
these carriages might have to be attached to the mail 
train if they were going to the north of Scotland, or 
Glasgow, or Edinburgh ?—Yes. 
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840. (Mr. Galt.) Do you recommend that it should 
be made compulsory on the companies to adopt con- 
tinuous breaks, leaving the particular form optional 
with them ?—Yes, I think it should not come from 
the Board of Trade, but it should be laid down by 
law. I have a decided opinion that continuous breaks 
would be more effective than any other system, that is, 
when ascending inclines and so on. I think that the 
holding power should be at the tail of the train, and 
therefore continuous breaks at the tail of a train should 
undoubtedly be under the charge of the guard. 


841. (Mr. Galt.) Is it not desirable in your opinion 
to leave it to the railway companies themselves to 
consider what form of break is the best, and then that 
that particular form should be adopted, instead of 
leaving it to each company, as was the case some 
40 years ago with reference to the broad and the 
narrow guage ?—I think it is very desirable that such 
an agreement should be arrived at. 

842, What system is adopted at the present time 
on the Metropolitan District Railway >—They have 
had two or three different systems ; they have had 
the Westinghouse break for one, and they have had, I 
do not know whether it is still there, the Heberlein 
break, a German break, but I think I have understood 
that they do not find it to answer. I am not sure 
whether they have Clark’s break on or not; there is 
no doubt that Clark’s break is a successful one for the 
Metropolitan traffic, and it has been used for a great 
number of years on the North London Railway 
successfully. 

843. (Sir W. Seymour FitzGerald.) The Westing- 
house break has been tried on the London and North- 
western Railway, has it not ?—I do not know to what 
extent it has been tried. 

844. Has it been rejected by them ?—I really do 
not know. I have seen it. I do not know whether 
they have any trains fitted with it or not. On the 
Midland line I know that they have. 


845. What is the opinion of the Midland board 
upon that ?—So far as I have understood it is favour- 
able, they had a train running for a considerable time 
without any necessity for doing anything whatever 
to it. 

846. If they entertain an opinion favourable to its 
efficiency, they might have some objection to it, if 
they have not adopted it on the ground of expense? 
—Quite so, but it is not quite that. All railway 
companies are fully justified in saying we cannot 
adopt throughout our system any continuous break 
until we have tried it for a certain time so as to 
be enabled to ascertain what the defects in long 
working turn out to be, otherwise it would not be 
fair. 5 

847. Is the Westinghouse break an expensive thing 
to adopt?—Yes, the Westinghouse break is an ex- 
pensive break, there is no doubt about it. 

848. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean expensive merely 
in the construction or in the working ?—It is expen- 
sive in its introduction in the first instance; I do not 
know that it is expensive in working afterwards, I 
should imagine not. — 

849. (Chairman.) Is it the fact or not that during 
your experience as an inspecting officer you have 
found railway companies trying various systems of 
breaks >—Some railway companies seem not to have 
tried them at all. — i 

850. Have there been experiments upon railways 
in England in a considerable number of instances 
with different kinds of breaks ?—Yes, but I cannot 
state to what length they have extended. I think 
there are many things of importance, but that railway 
companies have not tried them. 

851. (Earl De La Warr.) The South-eastern Com- 
pany, I think, have one at the Cannon Street station ? 
_ —Ido not know that they have, but I know that they 
were urged a great many years ago ; the late general 
manager haying come to them from the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire or the East Lancashire Railway Com- 
pany, Mr. Eborall, the company were urged to put 
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continuous breaks upon their trains that simply ran 
to Greenwich and back ; but they did not adopt it. 

852. (Sir W. Seymour FitzGerald.) Was that on 
the ground of expense ?—I imagine so, but I have no 
knowledge of that. 

853, (Mr. Galt.) Are there any railways in the 
kingdom that have such an effective break power as 
on the Metropolitan and District Railways ?—I believe 
the most effective system is on the North London 
Railway. I think it is very important that railway 
companies should use breaks on all the engines,-as 
well as on the tenders ; frequently they are double 
the weight. 

854. (Chairman.) There has been a great objec- 
tion, has there not, on the part of locomotive engi- 
neers, to put breaks on the driving wheels of engines ? 
—Yes, it need not be put on the driving wheels, and 
that objection has been taken. I think the present 
locomotive superintendent of the London and North- 
western Railway has put breaks on some tenders and 
engines, and also, I think, on the driving and trail- 
ing. Ido not say that those breaks would skid tho 
wheels. 

855. (Mr. Ayrton.) We were asking the other day 
about the exact definition of the statutory injunctions 
you would impose with reference to the construction 
of railways, and the use of them; will you be kind 
enough to say to what extent you propose that com- 
panies shall be compelled to arrange about their 
signals ?—I think after close upon 40 years’ experience 
of railway working in this country, there ought to be 
no difficulty whatever in arriving at a uniform system 
of signals and a uniform mode of obeying the 
signals. 

856. Would you invest the railway authority to 
which you alluded with a power of determining the 
form and character of the signals ?—-I do not care 
about the form all, it is the manner in which they are 
to be obeyed by the engine-driver that appears to me 
to be the important part. i 

857. You would have to define the particular 
colours ?-—That is well known now; unfortunately 
the wrong colours were undoubtedly selected to indicate 
‘«danger,” and “all right,” because it is well known 
that a white light can be seen at a greater distance 
than a red light, and hence the white light should pro- 
perly speaking have been the colour of the danger sig- 
nal, but it is too late to change it now, and it is nothing 
more than to continue the present system of “ danger ” 
by a red light, “caution” by a green light, and “ all 
right” by a white light. 

858. You would make that imperative >—Yes. 

859. Would you also make imperative the purpose 
for which the signal is exhibited ?—I would make 
it imperative that such implicit instructions should be 
given and such rules established as that the engine 
driver when approaching a station should always 
know at a distance from that station and by the 
indication of the distant signal, whether he was to 
run through or whether he was to stop at the home 
signal, or whether he was to stop at the distant 
signal. : 

860. Would you give the railway authority an 
absolute power to determine the precise places at 
which the signals were to be put up, or do you think 
that it should be determined by a general rule ?—As 
regards new lines they should be determined at the 
time of the inspection. ; 

861. As regards existing railway companies, what 
would you say ?—As to existing lines I see no objec- 
tion whatever to giving it to railway companies. 

862. With regard to new lines, when once a signal 
was approved, would you place the signal and allow it 
to be altered after that ?—No, I would not. 

863. You would leave to a new company a dis- 
cretion as to dealing with the signal place, as in case 
of the old companies ?—Yes, I assume at once, and 
I have no hesitation in saying, that no alteration 
would be made, as a rule, in the position of that 
signal, except for the purpose of improving it. 
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864. I am speaking now with reference to a 
statutory interference >—Yes. ‘ 

865. Would you leave it to the conscience of the 
company ?—Yes, I would. 

866. (Chairman.) You stated that you thought the 
wrong colours had been selected ?—That is my 
opinion, and I have given a reason for it. } 

867. But you have not referred to what I -have 
always understood to have been the original reason 
why, knowing that the white light was seen further 
than the red light, the white ligh’, was still selected 
for one signal ?—I do not know. 

868. f have understood that it was adopted in 
consequence of its being observed after full considera- 
tion, that every body moving about in the cottages 
and houses adjacent was carrying a white light, and 
that the guards and others would be so puzzled by 
the number of white lights that it would be impossible 
to use it as a danger signal although it could be seen 
at the greatest distance ?—Yes, then what actually 
comes into play and which produces many accidents 
now is, that the porters in moving about the stations 
carry hand lamps usually with white lights, and those 
white lights are frequently mistaken by the engine- 
drivers for lights intended to call them on, and we 
are constantly obliged to protest against the use of 
hand signals and hand lights in order to get rid of 
that cause of danger. 

869. (Mr. Ayrton.) But that is a difficulty, is it 
not, which is inherent in the light, for instance, if a 
white light was the danger signal, the drivers would 
never get into the station ?—It is better I think that 
they should stay out of the station than run into 
collision with another train. 

870. To go to the signal stations, and all the 
fittings connected with the signals, would you interfere 
further than you have stated, or leave it. to the 
railway company ?—I would not interfere, it is only 
with reference to the uniform mode of treating those 
signals that I think intervention is required. 

871. That is with regard to reading signals, and 
obeying them ?—Yes, and the maintenance of proper 
discipline. I should state that that question of dis- 
cipline is constantly before us, and we have not the 
means of saying whether the particular case that 
comes before us is an exceptional case, or whether it 
is that discipline has not been well observed on the 
line generally, we have a very large number of cases 
coming before us of disobedience of the indications 
of the signal itself, or, to put it in another form, the 
absence of a wise discretion in passing it, as to rate 
and speed. 

872. Then I understood you to say that you would 
leave to a railway company full discretion as to 
making new sidings for the accommodation of its 
traffic p—Yes. 

873. Without calling for the intervention of the 
railway authority ?—Certainly, only when they join 
a passenger line, the connexion itself must be sub- 
mitted for the sanction of the authority. 

874. In other connexions that it might make, you 
would recommend no interference ?— Not in the case 
of sidings. . 

875. Then you would leave them to readjust their 
sidings at a station as might become necessary conse- 
quent upon any change in the accommodation ?— Yes, 
if they did not conflict with the signals which dealt 
with or regulated the passenger traffic. 

876. (Chairman.) Can they now alter the position 
of any signal or a point which has been submitted to 
the Board of Trade’s inspection?—The signal they 
can alter, but I do not think they can alter the position 
of the points. 

877. The points and signals are now required to be 
in the rules y—Yes, as to new lines. To take the case 
for instance of the Kirtle Bridge accident on the 
Caledonian line a very bad accident happened there 
in October 1872. The Solway Junction Railway, a 
new line, joined the Caledonian Railway at Kirtle 
Bridge, and all the signals connected4vith the junction 
of that line with the Caledonian line were properly 
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interlocked with each other, but with regard to those 
relating to the Caledonian station itself, there was no 
power for the officers of the Board of Trade to in- 
terfere. f 

878. (Mr. Ayrton.) I do not understand that the 
Act of Parliament at present prevents a company 
from altering anything in connexion with its line, 
except under the qualification contained in the Act 
of 1871 ?--No. Under the old Act there is no doubt 
whatever that they might alter to any extent they 
thought proper, and they frequently did make altera- 
tions, but I do not imagine that under the Act of 
1871 they can alter any passenger line or bring any 
siding across it, or to join it, without submitting the 
matter to the Board of Trade. 

879. That is true; but I do not understand when 
they have made an additional passenger line or a 
junction, and you have sanctioned it, there is any- 
thing in the Act which goes further than the Act of 
1842, which prevents a railway company, if it finds 
its arrangements inconvenient, from altering them 
again to suit the convenience of the traffic ?—There is 
nothing to prevent them doing it, unless ‘they make 
an alteration in a junction or they put in a crossover 
road, or join some other line to it. Those are all 
provided for by the Act of 1871. 

880. The Act says, “‘ The opening of any additional 
“line of railway” or “ deviation line,” that I read to 
mean the opening of any deviation line or the opening 
of any station, that is, any new station, the opening 
of any “junction,” or the opening of any “crossing 
“ onthe level which forms a portion of or is directly 
“ connected with a railway on which passengers are 
“ conveyed, and has been constructed subsequently to 
“ the inspection of such railway ” ?—Yes. 

881. If they obtained a sanction to those openings, 
and afterwards found that the arrangements they first 
made did not harmonise with the traffic, there does 
not appear to be anything in this Act to prevent a 
railway company from improving those arrangements 
by readjusting them ?—They may do anything they 
please as long as they do not alter the position of the 
crossing of a crossover road or a junction. 

882. That is under a different clause, is it not ?— 
Quite so; they may do what they please. 

883. The Board of Trade may authorise a rail- 
way company to alter their levels, gradionts, or 
curves, and also to alter their, arrangements for 
crossing roads, and also as to junctions ?— Yes. 

884. That is to say, when a railway company re- 
quires ‘powers beyond the limits of these par- 
ticular clauses, the company, it seems, may improve 
any of its arrangements about a station as it thinks 
fit >—Yes, it may. 

i Without the sanction of the Board of Trade ? 
—Yes. 

886. And in doing so it may re-arrange the places 
for all the points ?—No, there you come to a fresh 
sanction. 

887. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you read it, that 
every point put into a line of railway is a junction ?— 
Yes, quite so, anything that either joins or crosses a 
passenger line is provided for in the Act of 1871. 

888. (Sir W. Seymour Fitz Gerald.) Do railway com- 
panies admit that that is the right interpretation of the 
Act ?—Yes. I should explain that prior to that Act 
being passed, a gentleman attended at the Board of 
Trade and saw the executive of the Board on the subject 
of the meaning of the word “ junction” itself; it was 
then clearly and distinctly explained to that gentleman 
who was theré on the part of the railway companies, 
that the Board of Trade understood that any siding 
which joined a passenger line, formed a junction with 
that passenger line, and the word “crossing” was 
afterwards put in, to previde for the interference of a 
line running across from the sidings at one side of the 
line to the sidiugs at the other side of the line, or to 
join the line on the opposite side, making a simple 
crossing into a junction. Those things were spe- 
cifically stated to that gentleman, who represented the 
railway companies, before the Act was passed. 
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889. (Mr. Ayrton.) So that it applies to anything 
connected with works and permanent way by which 
any alteration is made in through lines for passenger 
traffic ?—Just so. 

890. It does not in any way touch the question of 
signals and the mode of treating them ?—No, it does 
not, there is no prohibition, the assumption being that 
all alterations of signals that they might make would 
be, as a rule, for the better. 

891. Do you think it is much better that a dis- 
cretion, in those respects, should be left to the 
railway companies, subject to the control you have 
stated ?—Yes, certainly. 

892. With regard to stations and the buildings 
themselves, at passenger stations, you stated that the 
insufficiency of stations and station buildings may 
possibly lead to accidents — Yes, I may mention 
certain cases. The steepness of the steps, ascending 
or descending from a station, made so steep and so 
narrow as to become dangerous; and in the last is- 
sued requirement or the two last issued requirements, 
that is specially provided for. 

893. Would you give to the railway authority any 
absolute power over those points ?—Not to make them 
worse. 

894. I mean if they were made better? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

895. Would you give them full authority to direct 
the mode in which stations should be constructed, 
the arrangement of station buildings and appur- 
tenances, the platforms and approaches to them ?—- 
Yes, taking care that they should not run counter to 
what is already specially provided for, that is, not 
placing anything within a certain distance of the edge 
of the platform. 

896. My proposition is this, whether you would 
give an absolute power to the railway authority to 
regulate these matters, so as to compel a company 
to conform to its directions?—I do not think that they 
should have an absolute power. 

897. Would you leave it as it is now, namely, that 
the railway board should suggest and give advice from 
time to time ?—Certainly. 

898. You would leave to a railway company a 
discretion and the responsibility of building its 
station, and the appliances connected with it, for the 
use of the passengers ?—Certainly. 

899. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would you give to the 
authority you have suggested power to object to any 
of the alterations made by railway companies with 
respect to their stations ?—I think that such a power 
should be given. : 

900. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean a power to ob 
ject after a railway is once opened ?—Yes; take, for 
instance, the case of putting up shelter and putting 
down posts to support that shelter on the platform so 
close to the edge of the platform as to render it 
absolutely dangerous. I think the authority should 
have the power of saying that these posts must be 
removed. 

901. For that purpose would it be necessary for 
the railway company to report any change which 
might be made in the building of a station, and in the 
appliances connected with the use of it, to the railway 
authority in order to ascertain whether they approved 
of it or not?—Yes, anything that brought such posts 
nearer to the edge of the platform than is prescribed 
in the requirements. 

® 902. Would you confine the general proposition I 
have put merely to the question of the posts, or would 
there be a large discretion ?—No, any obstruction on 
the platform not to be brought within a definite dis- 
tance, a water crane for instance. 

903. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In fact you would require 
a notice from the railway company of any alterations 
in the platform, or of any works within a certain 
number of feet of the platform ?—Yes, from the edge 
of the rails. 

904. So that you might have an opportunity of 
inspecting them ?—Yes. ; 

905. And if necessary of objecting to them ?—Yes. 
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906. (Mr. Galt.) You'would not allow any changes 
to be made, after a line is opened, without the consent 
of the railway authority ?Without the consent of the 
ene body, I think that that would be the proper 
thing. 

907. (Mr. Ayrton.) My first question was, whether 
a railway company should be left a discretion to alter, 
without the previous sanction of the railway authority ; 
the next question was, whether the railway authority 
should be allowed to object to anything that the 
railway company had done, I mean with regard to 
the station buildings and platforms ?—Yes. 

908. To what extent would you go; would you 
allow a railway company to make alterations which 
they deemed of importance, as they thought fit, or 
require them, before they touched the existing station 
buildings and platform arrangements to obtain the pre- 
vious consent of the railway authority ?—If they made 
any arrangements that were prejudicial to the public 
safety, as prescribed under certain requirements of 
that authority, I would. 

909. But which should decide, the governing au- 
thority or the railway company ?— The governing 
authority. 

910. With regard to the rolling stock of a company, 
I do not see anything in the statute that authorises 
the interference of the Board of Trade with the rolling 
stock of a railway company, unless you consider the 
word “establishment” to mean rolling stock ?—I am 
aware of the difficulty which you put forward, and it 
has always been a difficulty as there is nothing explicit 
on the subject ; there has been no legal definition 
given. 

911. Have the railways recognised any interpreta- 
tion ?—The railway companies have recognised the 
fact that an insufficiency of rolling stock has been 
held to be a valid ground for the postponement of lines, 
and it is only in that light that the Board of Trade 
have any right to interfere. 

912. Do you mean insufficiency in quantity ?—Yes, 
and in quality also, for instance, in the case of the 
running of passenger traffic, the Board of Trade 
would not pass four wheeled engines. 

913. (Chairman.) How long has that been so ?— 
Ever since I have been at the Board of Trade. I do 
not remember an instance as to passenger traffic for 
20 years. 

914. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Do you apply that to 
such a case as a tank engine working upon some 
particular incline, would you not pass a four wheeled 
engine for that ?—Not for working passenger traffic. 

915. (Mr. Ayrton.) After a railway is once opened 
the railway company is at liberty to use any rolling 
stock it pleases, is it not ?—Yes, quite so, they may 
do any thing they please with regard to the working 
of the traffic on the line, when it is once opened. 

916. If a railway company wished to open its line, 
and stated that they wished to run one train a day, 
and they produced one engine and_/ three carriages, 
could you refuse to certify if the railway was in a 
complete state?—No; but we should say that one 
engine was not sufficient to enable the traffic to be 
continuously worked. 

917. That is to say, they must provide another 
engine ?—Yes, or if they stated that they could make 
an arrangement with another company to procure 
another engine, the objection would be removed. 

918. Or if they said at the beginning that they 
were going to hire rolling stock >—Yes, then no diffi- 
culty would arise. 

919. The moment a railway is opened they may 
enter into a contract and provide themselves with 
rolling stock, with engines and carriages of any form, 
may they not?—The Board of Trade has no power 
then. 

920. (Chairman). It seems to me that theré is 
nothing to prevent a railway company from opening 
a connecting link of railway for public use, without 
any rolling stock whatever, allowing other companies 
to work over it ?—No, that is not quite so. It often 
happens that we have connecting lines without a 
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single station on them, and it has not unfrequently 
happened that the inspecting officer in looking at a 
line has found everything on the line itself in perfect 
order, and quite unexceptionable, but his attention 
perhaps has been drawn to where the passengers are to 
come from, and where they are to go to, and he has 
Leen obliged to recommend the Board of Trade not 
fo sanction the opening of that line until proper 
stations have been provided for the passenger traffic 
off a line belonging to other companies. 4 

921. My question refers to rolling stock, is there 
anything to prevent a line being opened and placed 
at the disposal of railway companies generally for use, 
without there being any rolling stock whatever ?— 
Nothing, provided that the company that make the 
line will inform the inspecting officer at the time 
that it is intended to be worked by such and such a 
company, or that they have a contract with such and 
such parties to provide rolling stock. 

922. Is there anything in the present law which 
compels a company that makes line to work it ?— 
Nothing whatever ; but before it can be opened, the 
Board of Trade require to be satisfied that an arrange- 
ment with somebody or other had been made in order 
to ensure that it shall be properly worked. 

923. (Mr. Ayrton.) Suppose it was declared that it 
was intended to be worked for tolls according to the 
Railway Act, and not as a carrier of traffic, but merely 
for a toll to be paid, as ona turnpike road; for instance, 
a railway company can do that, can they not ?—Am I 
to understand that passenger trains are to pass over it ? 

924. Yes; under the law a railway company may 
construct a railway and announce that it is ready to 


take any traffic that anybody brings on to it, not 


having any rolling stock, and not being a carrier itself ; 
but that it will take tolls only for carriage ?—I am not 
aware of any case of the kind having occurred. Jam 
only stating what has been the practice with regard to 
the Board of Trade being informed how a line is in- 
tended to be worked, whether by contract, or whether 
by an adjacent railway company ; and in certain in- 
stances a line has been obliged to be postponed either 
from deficiency of accommodation or improper accom- 
modation at the stations to which the traffic was to 
be run. 

925. After a railway is opened, your authority 
entirely ceases, does it not ?—Yes. 

926. And a railway company may undo everything 
that has been done at your instance with regard to 
the rolling stock and exercise its own discretion, may 


it not p—Yes. 


927. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would not the safety of 
the traffic in the case supposed by Mr. Ayrton be 
provided for by the regulations of the railway com- 
pany, a careful inspection being made of them by the 
Board. of Trade ?—I do not know that it would, the 
regulations might be the regulations of the company 
making the line, but those would not be imperative 
upon the company that intended to work it. 

928. Has not every company that owns a line the 
power of enforcing its regulations on its own line? 
—Yes. 

929. Therefore if the company that owns a line 
makes its own regulations, and allows other companies 
to work over it, they must conform to those regula- 
tions, must they not ?—Yes. 

930. Would not that provide for the security of 
the public ?—Yes; the only thing that the Board of 
Trade requires to be assured of and informed of is, 
that rolling stock is provided for working over the 
line. 


think, never possessed an engine or carriage ? —It 
was worked over by the London and North-western 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies ; they 
had no difficulty there. ; 

932. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you aware that when com- 
panies aré sanctioned by Parliament with “leasing 
powers, a condition of the lease is that the railway is 
to be completed and opened for traffic by the con- 
structing company ?—Yes. 


931. (Chairman.) The North Union Company, I 


933. In that case is not the company eniitlel to 
ask for a certificate from the Board of Trade in order 
that'it may lease its line?—No ; no difficulty is ever 
interposed. It, for instance, the owning company will 
simply state that the line is to be worked by such and 
such a railway company which is known to possess 
sufficient rolling stock, that is all we require. 

Be In that case a certificate would be given ?— 
es. 

935. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) If I understand you 
rightly, in the case of a line being opened, however 
bad a state the engines and establishment may get 
into, after it is opened the Board of Trade have no 
power to interfere ?—Not the slightest power, after 
the line is once opened. 

936. In last year’s report of accidents I see that 
on the Cork and Bandon Railway there is an observa- 
tion that an accident’happened to the same engine on 
two days in the same month, and ‘the observation of 
the inspector is that the engine was pretty nearly 
worn out ?—-Yes, there is no power to interfere in 
that case. 

937. Will you state precisely'in what form or in 
what manner you propose to inyest the railway 
authority with a power to control the character or 
the use of rolling stock ?—By the issue of certain 
regulations. 

938. To what extent would those regulations go 
and to what points would they refer ?—To the class 
of engines; four-wheeled engines known to be 
dangerous, I am giving you an instance, four-wheeled 
engines known to be dangerous for the running of 
passenger traffic at a high speed ; 30 years ago there 
was a large number of four-wheeled engines, Bury’s 
engines ; but I do not think there are many running 
on passenger lines now, 

939. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Would you pass a line 
where a four-wheeled engine was used for working a 
bank only ?— Without any other engine ? 

940. Yes ?—We should not pass a four-wheeled 
engine at all. 

941. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you give to the railway 
authority a general power to control the construction 
and use of rolling stock, or would you give the autho- 
rity a specific power to interfere to control it in 
certain cases ?—In certain cases, . 

942. Would those things be expressed in the statute 
authorising the Acts of the railway company ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

948. I should like to have those particular cases 
specified in the way in which you would propose to 
specify them in any legislation upon the subject ; for 
instance, in the case of a four-wheeled engine, would 
you specify that, and prohibit the use of a four- 
wheeled engine drawing passenger traffic at a greater 
than a certain definite speed ?—Yes, in the case of 
running over passenger lines, but when it was draw- 
ing goods employed in sidings, such as a shunting 
engine, there ‘should then be no interference what- 
ever. ony 

944, But you would not allow 4 four-wheeled 
engine to ¢o over passenger lines ?—Quite so. 

945. (Mr. Galt.) Would you, in general terms, 
give to the railway authority such a general power as 
might be found necessary to provide for the safety of 
passengers ?— Yes; that is what I would give, it 
being of course assumed that the railway authority 
would be a thoroughly practical authority. 

946. Would you extend that power to what would 
be necessary for the comfort’ of the passengers, or 
confine it to the safety of the passengers ?—I would 
confine it to the safety of the passengers, not comfort. 

947. (Mr. Ayrton.) What I am desirous of ascer- 
taining is, whether you would, by statute, give to the 
railway authority a general power, merely limiting it 
for the purpose of providing for the safety of pas- 
sengers, or schedule its precise powers?—l would 
give a general power in that case to provide for the 
safety of the passengers, dealing with safety. 

948. That is to say, provided the railway authority 
thought it necessary for the safety of passengers, you 
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would give it the power to order anything to be done 
with reference to their safety ?—Yes, 1- would give it 
that power, so that a question should not afterwards 
arise about divided authority and divided responsibility 
, between the railway companies on the one hand and 
the railway authority on the other. I may say that 
the great objection which has hitherto been put for- 
ward against making any alteration in the state of the 
law on the subject has hitherto had reference mainly 
to the impolicy of introducing a divided responsibility 
between the railway companies on the one hand and 
the Board of Trade on the other. 

949. Would you authorise the railway authority to 
prohibit the use of any new rolling stock, and also the 
alteration of any of the existing rolling stock ?— 
Certainly not. : 

950. 1 mean that the companies should conform to 
the directions issued?—Yes. I do not want to limit 
their power in any way, except as to being able to 
take steps that they will better provide for the safety 
of the public. 

951. Would you give that power in a perfectly in- 
definite form to the railway authority so as to embrace 
their right both to require an alteration of the existing 
stock or the suppression of it >—You were putting it, 
I think, in the case of providing new stock. 

952. Would you extend the power both as to new 
stock and the alteration of existing stock ?—I am 
assuming that all new stock would be provided of an 
improved character, and that all alterations would be 
in the same way improvements, and therefore tend to 
diminish the risk and danger to the public. 

953. The distinction [ wish to draw is this, would 
you give the railway authority the power to order 
any particular form of break to be put under a 
carriage ?—No; I would. not. I would leave that 
exclusively to the railway company. 

954. Then what form would the interference of 
the railway authority assume with reference to the 
question we have been considering as to break power ? 
—-The word “ sufficient ” will carry it, 

955. That is to say, you would order a company to 
use sufficient break power ?—- Yes, the question of 
sufficiency could be determined in half an hour on any 
part of a company’s line. 

956. ‘Then what would be the standard of “suffi- 
ciency ” ?—I do not think we need travel outside the 
word “ sufficient.” 

957. (Mr. Galt.) Would the railway authority decide 
what should be sufficient ?—Yes. 

958. You would leave the power of judgment with 
them ?—Yes. 

959. (Mr. Ayrton.) With regard to the block 
system, what power would you give to the railway 
authority, how would you define their power of inter- 
ference with railway companies?—I- think that 
Parliament should enact that all traffic should be 
worked on passenger lines on the absolute block 
system. 

960. That is to say, that both goods and passenger 
trains should be equally worked on the block system ? 
—On passenger lines, I would) not interfere in any 
way with working on mineral lines alone. 

961. Or with goods lines alone ?—Mineral or goods 
lines. 

962. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You propose as I under- 
stand, that the railway authority should draw up rules 
for working the block system, because it appears to 
be worked differently on different lines of railway ?— 
The railway authority should do that. 
unhesitatingly that the block system as now worked 
on many lines is objectionable and’ dangerous, and 
that accidents frequently take place in consequence. 

963, (Mr, Ayrton.) With regard to the application 
of those rules, would not many questions arise with 
respect to the extent of the block, and ‘as to the 
number of trains running on the lines of each com- 
pany ?— Yes, but each railway company should 
know what amount of trafli¢ it had to work over its 

line. Occasionally it will occur that from a consider- 
able increase in the amount of the traffic, a company 
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I say. now | 


might find it necessary to alter the position of their 
telegraph stations, j 

964. Then you would allow them to do that ?— 
Certainly ; it would be only affording them a better 
means of working their traffic on the block system. 

965. Would you allow them to fix the length of the 
block ?—Certainly. 

966. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing they made a change with- 
out the concurrence of the railway authority, would it 
not be subject to its being changed again if the autho- 
rity did not approve of it ?—Any change that they 
might make as to the position of the lines them- 
selves would necessarily come before the railway autho- 
rity to be sanctioned, and so on. 

967. (Chairman.) In the case of a change being 
made of any signal under the block system, if the 
block system upon which the railway was being worked 
was regulated by the railway authority, that change 
must necessarily be brought for approval to the same 
authority, must*it not?—Yes, when established, un- 
doubtedly. ; 

968. (Mr, Ayrton.) Is it your view that the railway 
authority should have the right to control a railway 
company in arranging its blocks ?—Yes, in establishing 
the blocks, 

969, And in altering them ?—TI think that it should 
be quite open to the railway company to say, there 
are certain parts of our system which at the present 
time we have great difficulty in working the traffic 
over, and we propose certain alterations in order to 
get over this difficulty, will you look at them ? 

970. (Mr. Galt.) You would limit the power of 
the railway authority to all matters concerning the 
safety of passengers, but not give them any power of 
interference in regard to the comfort of passengers ? 
—No, I only deal with the question of safety. The 
case I put forward I think was as to the question of 
shelter, if no shelter was provided on one platform 
and the passengers were in the habit of staying under 
shelter at the other until it was too late. 

971. (Chairman.) The same remark would apply, 
would it not, if they had a comfortable room on one 
side, and a mere bare shelter on the other ?—Asgs 
long as shelter is provided that is all that the Board 
of Trade thinks at the present time it is necessary 
to ask for. 

972. (Mr. Ayrton.) The railway authority might 
take the view, might they not, that every station was 
unsafe where there was not an independent crossing 
above a railway or under it P—We do not say so, that 
would hardly be the view that the Board of Trade has 
taken. 

973. You would give the railway authority, I pre- 
sume, a power that would enable them to take such a 
view r—Yes, to use their discretion. 

974. With regard to the tyres of wheels, upon 
which you laid so much stress, would you allow the 
railway authority to say that any tyre which was not 
held on by a continuous clip was pnsafe ?— Yes, 
er some equally secure fastening. 

75. Therefore you would require the railway com- 
pany to alter all their wheels so as to adapt them to 
the system of continuous clips ?— Yes, giving the 
companies time to do it. 

976. (Chairman.) Would not those regulations car- 
ried to the extent you have indicated, a great deal 
lessen the responsibility of railway companies ? — 
Not one particle. I think not. 

977. You do not think it desirable, as I understand, 
that the responsibility should be divided ?—I do not 
think it should be divided. 

978. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you consider the ques- 
tion of improved couplings or of standard couplings 
to be a question of safety within the competency of 
the railway authorities ?—Certainly, I would consider 
it so. 

979: Would they have to prescribe’ them ?—Yes, I 
think they should prescribe some particular form of 
hook that would answer. 


980. (Chairman.) Would there not be some danger ° 


if you prescribed any particular form of coupling that 
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companies would escape a portion of the responsibility 
which they are now under ?—No, they would get 
them as good as they could, and endeavour to main- 
tnin them, as I may assume they do now, in the best 
possible condition. 

981. I think where you merely say that you will 
not sanction a certain form or a certain weight of a 
thing, you would not divide the responsibility, but if 
you come to prescribe, as I gather from your last 
answer, a coupling of a particular form, it seems to 
me that would lessen the responsibility ?—I was 
wrong in saying any particular form. 1 think that 
the authority should have the power of saying such 
and such a form is objectionable, and ought not to be 
continued. hen it would be for the railway com- 
pany to devise a better form. 

982. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you compel the company 
to devise a better form ?—Yes. 

983. Supposing that at the beginning of this 
system a railway authority had been constituted to 
prescribe things absolutely for railway companies, do 
you think that they could have been allowed to 
change their directions, and require all that they had 
ordered to be done one year to be cancelled the next 
year, in order that an improvement might be carried 
out ?—I do not assume that all these things are to 
be done in one year; but to give you an instance, 
although scarcely any amount of experience will teach 
people, I may mention what has actually occurred 
within the past month. In the case of a single line 
of railway with a good many stations on it, they 
require at those stations the means for up and down 
trains passing each other; and there is scarcely 
a book of regulations which has been put before the 
Commission but what actually prohibits engines and 
trains running on the wrong line, and yet this new 
line, which is intended for the use of an important 
railway company, is submitted to an inspecting officer, 
and he has actually been asked to sanction the line 
with those passing places at the end of single lines, 
so that the trains may run sometimes on one of those 
lines and sometimes on the other. 

984. (Chairman.) The points and signals are not 
so arranged that one side of the loop should be always 
down, and the other up ?—No. 

985. They have to be used indiscriminately ?—Yes. 

986. (Mr. Ayrton.) Without a signal ?—No, there 
are signals for each line ; two up signals for instance 
at this place I have referred to, and two down signals ; 
anything more ridiculous [ have not heard of. 

987. (Chairman.) Has this happened within the 
last two or three years ?—Within the past month. 

988. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long is that line?—It is 
26 miles in length. 

989. (Chairman.) Which line is it?—It is the 
Somerset and Dorset Extension from Bath ; that is 
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the shape in which it is put before the inspecting 
officer ; it is intended for the Midland traffic to be 
run down to Poole. 

990. (Mr. Galt.) Have you considered the difficulty 
of constituting such a board as has been spoken of 
with such extensive powers as you suggest >—I admit 
there is a difficulty, 

991. (Chairman.) You would probably consider it 
desirable in any regulations that may be made, or in 
any law that may be framed upon the subject, to leave 
railway companies fixed with the responsibility, and 
not to introduce a divided responsibility ?— Most 
decidedly so. 

992. And. not to impose upon the Board of Trade 
any responsibility >—No. 

993. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) One of the greatest 
improvements that has been introduced into railways 
is, I believe, the locking power ; that has proved to 
be a good arrangement, has it not ?—I believe it is 
almost universally acknowledged now by the officers 
of the different railway companies that it is a very 
great improvement. The former president of the 
institution of civil engineers, Mr. Fowler, in speaking 
of it, said that it was the greatest improvement he 
was acquainted with. 

994. Would you give the railway authority a 
power to insist upon its application with regard to all 
facing points on the main passenger lines ?—If you 
did not give the railway authority the power, I think 
that Parliament should enact it. 

995. I ask you the question with reference to your 
evidence on the last day, in which you say that all 
the railway officers gave it as their opinion with 
regard to the Wigan accident, that the point might 
have been shifted when the train was on it, would 
that shifting have been possible if the locking bar 
Fie been at the points P—No, it could not have been 

one. 

996. Therefore the hypothesis of the railway 
officers could not have been a sound one, if there had 
been a locking bar ?—Assuming that the accident 
was occasioned by shifting the points themselves. 

997. (Chairman.) The locking bar is an improye- 
ment which is almost now being experimentally intro- 
duced, is it not ?—I do not think there is any question 
about its admitted utility. 

998. It has been only invented a year and a half, I 
think ?—Three or four years. It was introduced at 
first, I think on some parts of the Metropolitan or 
Metropolitan District Railway. 

999. (Mr, Ayrton.) There was no locking bar at 
Wigan, was there r—No. 

1000. (Chatrman.) Until last year, I believe, there 
were very few locking bars in the country ?—No. I 
have understood that the Wigan accident caused one 
railway company to order 200 locking bars at once. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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1001. (Chairman.) Will you be good enough to 
hand in the papers and the information for which we 
asked you at our last meeting ?—I hand in the circulars 
taken out of the books, and the Board of Trade are 
in just the same position as they were with reference 
to the previous papers; they have no other copies, 
and perhaps your Grace will be kind enough to direct 


that they shall be returned, if you think proper to 
have them printed. (See Report, App. K.) 

1002. These are the circulars which have been 
sent to the railway companies from the beginning ?— 
Yes. Ido not say that they comprise the whole. 

1003. The first is a circular from the Board of 
Trade, dated 1858, intimating that the Board will be 
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under the necessity of disallowing the opening of any 
new line of railway crossing a public road by means 
of a level crossing, which has not been authorised by 
Act of Parliament. Then there is a circular of the 
same year 1858, enclosing copies of reports upon: the 
merits of the breaks of Mr. Newall and Mr. Fay, and 
of Monsieur Guerin, and the steam break proposed 
by Mr. McConnell to be applied to engines. Then 
follows a circular of 1859, calling the attention of. the 
directors of railway companies to the fact' that several 
accidents to servants of railway companies have re- 
cently been occasioned by the practice which prevails 
very generally upon the British railways, of con- 
structing mineral and ballast waggons with breaks, 
which are put in action by means of a lever pinned 
down at the side of the wheels. Then there is another 
circular relative to the explosions of locomotive boilers. 
Then comes the circular of March 1861, on the com- 
parative merits of different modes of fastening tyres ?— 
That was after a severe winter. 

1004. Then there is a circular of October 1861, 
forwarding an extract from a report on the circum- 
stances attending a collision which occurred in the 
Clayton tunnel upon the Brighton and South Coast 
Railway ?—Yes. 

1005. There is also another letter of the 16th 
September 1867, which transmitted copies of reports 
by Captain Tyler and Colonel Yolland upon accidents 
which had recently occurred on the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, and on the London and North- 
western Railway respectively. There is then a circular 
of September 1868, calling attention to the 22d section 


of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, respecting — 


an especial communication between passengers and 
servants of the company in charge of trains ?—Yes. 

1006. And, lastly, there is a circular of November 
the 18th, 1873?—Yes, from the President of the 
Board of Trade. 

1007. From the Secretary ?—The circular itself is 
from the President, the letter communicating if is 
from the Secretary. 

1008, It is a circular letter enclosing a letter of the 
President of the Board of Trade addressed to the 
railway companies ?—Yes. 

1009. Have you anything else to which you wish 
to refer ?—I have given some causes of accidents ; 
they are very numerous, but I have no wish to over- 
load the evidence upon the subject. For instance, as 
regards working steep inclines, such as in the case of 
my last report upon the Merthyr accident. I could 
refer to a report in 1872 relating to the working of 
steep inclines on the North-eastern Railway, made by 
Colonel Hutchinson, in which a heavy mineral train 
was permitted to descend a steep incline without any 
break power whatever in front of it, and it led to an 
accident. It is desirable in such cases on single lines 
that the block system should be introduced. I would 
refer to an accident (caused by mineral waggons 
breaking away), which occurred on the 24th October 
1872 upon the single line of the Hereford, Hay, and 
Brecon line. 

1010. My object inthe question which I put to 
you was that you should refer us to some cases in the 
last two years which relate to the causes of accident 
classified by yourself ?—In connexion with the fact of 
all power on the part of the Board of Trade ceasing 
immediately their sanction is given to the opening 
of a new line, I may mention with reference to 
the Metropolitan Railway that I inspected the first 
portion of it in 1863, under the distinct understanding 
at that time that it was to be worked on the absolute 
block system. I was then informed that the distance 
between King’s Cross and Gower Street Station was 
so considerable that it might be necessary to introduce 
an intermediate telegraph station half way between 
those two places, the line being on an incline of 1 in 
100 for the whole of that distance; but the ex- 
ecutive of that company changed the mode of work- 
ing on the block system from station to station to 
allowing “line clear” to be given back from King’s 
Cross to Gower Street for a second train to come on 
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whilst the first train stood at the King’s Cross station, 
the stop signal being only 76 yards from the signal 
box at the west end of the station. That, in my 
opinion, is a decided departure from the understanding 
on which the line was originally opened on the block 
system. I only instance that to show the power of 
companies to do just as they think proper. 

1011. Cn that point it occurred to me in reading 
over the evidence so far as it has been given, that the 
Board of Trade do keep alive a power, although it 
has been seldom exercised, because so far as I under- 
stand, the Board of Trade have the power of ordering 
an inspection by their inspecting officers of a railway 
at any time and place, if there is any representation 
or idea of the whole or any part of the railway being 
in an unsafe state?—That is as regards making an 
inspection and report, but the Board of 'Trade has no 
power to order the original mode of working in 
accordance with the understanding on which the 
opening of the line was sanctioned to be resumed. 
In connexion with that subject I would refer to my 
report of the 11th of January 1871, on an accident 
which occurred at King’s Cross station on the Metro- 
politan Railway, where the whole of the circumstances 
are fully stated. The report was sent to the railway 
company, but it altered nothing. 

1012. That was a report upon an accident ?—It 
was, it was between Gower Street and King’s Cross, 

1018. (Mr. Ayrton.) To make your statement com- 
plete, you did not tell us how much time would be 
required to stop a train which was already drawing to 
a stop in order to enter a station when it was 70 yards 
off ?—It would entirely depend upon the amount of 
break power on it. 

1014. Take it as they work the trains >—The 
proof of the fact was that when the engine driver got 
sight of the stop signal he was unable to pull up, but 
he ran into another train. The company’s regula- 
tions contain express directions as to what is to be done 
in the event of what is a common occurrence, namely, 
engine drivers overrunning the platform, and how 
they are to proceed in such cases. 

1015 (Mr. Galt.) Is there any difference between 
that on the Metropolitan line and the break power 
on the District line ?—-No, I think that it is much 
about the same. 

_ 1016. (Farl of Belmore.) How long do ordinary 
trains on the District Railway take to pull up ?—A 
very short time, the distances are very short. 

1017. When do the engine drivers begin to stop? 
—I only speak from guess, I have never tried it, I 
think that they begin to “slow” probably at 300 
yards. 

1018. (Chairman.) Take the railway from Vic- 
toria Street to Westminster Bridge ?—I think that 
they begin to slow at between 200 and 300 yards. 

1019. (Mr. Galt.) There is a station between 
Victoria Street and Westminster Bridge, namely, 
St. James’s Park ?—Yes. | 

1020. (Chairman.) You have never had occasion 
to note that ?—No, except that unfortunately when 
they work the block system in the manner I have 
described, and in consequence of what I consider to 
be the imperfectness of it, there are, I am sorry to 
say, collisions. 

1021. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean collisions at- 
tended with injury ?—Yes, certainly ; injuries to in- 
dividuals. What I would say is said pretty nearly in 
the same language in the last paragraph of my report. 

1022. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Were the regulations 
for working the block system submitted to you when 
you inspected the railway ?—No, we have no power 
over the mode of working the traffic. 

1023. (Earl De La Warr.) As I understand you, 
the powers of the Board of Trade merely amount to 
making recommendations after a railway has been 
opened ?— That is all; we have power to refuse 
to sanction the opening, but after that the Board of 
Trade have no power except to recommend. 

1024. (Harl of Belmore.) Do you think that it 
would be possible to give that power to the Board of 
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Trade without transferring: the responsibility of ‘accir 
dents from the, companies’ to the Board of :Trade?— 
Certainly, if Parliament would grant:that powers ». 

1025. (Mr., Harrison.) Would you suggest that 
the regulations for, working the -block:system! should 
be submitted to the Board of Trade, and approved by 
them ?—Yes, by an, authority. 

1026. In doing so do you not at once. take the 
responsibility of working the dacriont iCertanaly if 
Parliament sanctions it. 

1027. (Mr. Galt.) You. take ae responsibility of 
its being an efficient plan ?—Quite so. 

1028, But not the actual working ?—Not as regards 
the consequences, and that a mishap may not occur. 

1029... (Earl of Belmore.) ‘Through neglect. of 
working the. plan properly ?—Yes, or 
circumstance which cannot be actually foreseen. 

10380. (Sir Ji L. Simmons.) Or through the conduct 
of servants:?—Possibly so. 

1031,.( Mr. Harrison:} Would it not be necessary 
from time. to time to revise any such: regulations 
according to the. knowledge‘of: the present day ?—I 
cer tainly. think so. 

1082. ‘Then «who. would be the person: to ‘take 
action ?—-The authority of which i have spoken, ‘who 
should be the practical authority. 

1033. If they took the responsibility of it, a ralipay 
company would not feel justified of their own: autho- 
rity in making any, alteration in those -regulations 
which had been ordered by the Board of ‘lrade, or 
the authority, whatever it might be ?—No, they would 
submit changes which they might consider) to be 
improvements upon that which: had been already 
sanctioned. 

1084. «Mr. Ayrton.) If they did not make any 
submission, and if an: accident oceurred the question 
would simply. be» whether’ the railway company had 
properly conformed to. the regulations, would it not, 
that is to say, without negligence ?—Yes. 

1035. If the railway company conformed. to: the 

regulations without negligence on their part, they 
would be absolved from ‘all liability es that does 
not follow.. 

1036. Itmust follow, must it not, if it is a statutory 
regulation:: The only issue which: would *arisein a 


court of justice would be whether theyhad acted’ 


according to regulations without negligence. on their 
part 2—Yes. 

1037. And the persons to recover would have to 
prove that the railway company had negligently dis- 
regarded the regulations >—Yes, in the same way as 
where something unforeseen is now said to occasion 
an accident. 

1088. The act of God, such for instance as. light- 
ening ?—Just so. 

1039. (Mr. Harrison.) Does not every’ day's ex- 
perience teach you'that from time to time accidents 
occur from small matters which have not been fore- 
seen ?—I do not think that there-s are % great many 
of those things. 

1040. Without: saying that there. are a great number 
do not some special cases frequently oecur which 
require to have a special regulation: made for them ?— 
T have mentioned the case of the locking bar, and how 
it became necessary to introduce the locking bar. It 
arose from the zeal and anxiety of the company’s 
servants, or the bad instructions issued by the company 
itself, and. such instructions ‘actually exist at’ the 
present moment. 

1041. What was the company to which you néfeetiod 
in your answer to Question 1000, which you said was 
frightened into the use of that method. You said that 
the Wigan accident had frightened one company into 
ordering 200 locking bars at once ?—I was. informed 
that the Great Northern Company had ordered 200 
locking bars after the Wigan accident. ‘It is a aes 


term tos say that they were “ frightened.” ““~ 
1042. I will take my own experience ‘with. regard: 
When a concentration of ‘signals. 


to the locking bar. 
took’ place of iall the levers‘ interlocking the points, 


many of which were ata considerable distance, was it” 


from some 
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not thie fact:that there ‘was not the sane ‘sort of action 


as when they ‘were’ close “to the signal ‘box ?—Yes, / 


when worked at Jong distances ;'and in’ many cases i 
have ‘been! obliged to havé something Specially pro- 
vided for dealing with the points when situated ata 
long distance from’ the signal box; on— the Metro- 
politan District line that has been the Gases!) at" 
1048. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If the railway autho- 
rities had ordered the use of the block system in the 


manner in which the Board of Trade have approved . 


of it two or three years ago, when it first came in, 


and if it “had been’ in force, would not numerous | 


accidents have jae saved ?—Yes, there i is no question 
of it. 


1044. Can you give us a statement of tad number . 
of reports of injuties which would have been saved in ' 
the last year if the block and interlocking systems had ’ 


been in force >It must be a matter of opinion that 
such and such a thing would have resulted if the block 
system had been properly worked. It is quite impossible 


for anyone to say that an engine driver, for ee 


will not disregard his signal and run past it.: 

1045. Setting aside the negligence. of servants, can 
you give that statement 2—I can get it looked out. 

1046. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is ‘it not the case that 
the inspecting officers in each report on an accident 
mention whether in, their opinion the accident, would 
have been prevented by the interlocking system ? 2 
In a great many instances it is so stated. 

1047, (Sir W. Seymour. Lit tz- Gerald. ) You have: re- 
ferred to an instance in particular where’ you, had given 
a sanction to the opening of the line upon certain con- 


ditions, which were not fulfilled by the. railway com-. 


pany ?>—They are not fulfilled now, but hey, ) were so 
in the first instance, 

1048, I thought that you referred to 4 case of the 
Metropolitan Railway, where you gave your sanction 
upon the express, understanding ‘that it should be 
worked upon the absolute block — system ?—Exactly 
so. 

1049., And that it was opened without the adoption 
of that absolute block system ?—No, it was so opened 


in the first instance, and was so. worked for a con-. 


siderable time ; but.as trains multiplied upon that, line 


the executive,of, the company set. to, work. to devise: 


means by, which, they could avoid the loss, of time 
inyolved in, keeping the trains, standing at, Gower 
Street until the previous train had left. King’s Cross, 


and that alteration. consisted in allowing a train to go 


on and to pull up.where the stop signal. was; only 76 
yards from King’s Cross westerr signal box. 

1050. Were the Board of Trade acquainted with 
that arrangement on the part of the company ?—They 
were acquainted with, it. when. I reperteds on. the 
accident. 

1051. But not before ?—But not before. 


1052. Are you of opinion. that whenever: the rail- 
way companies depart from the arrangements. on the 
faith of which the line has been opened: notice should 


be given to the Board of Trade, and that there should. 


be some power on the part of the Board of ‘Trade to 
interfere ?—When a company ‘propose: to depart from 
the arrangements on: the faith of «which the line was 
opened, it should be:submitted-to am authority, in the 
same way as a new line is submitted at the present 


time ; it occasionally happens that a single’ line may 


have been opened. on: the train staff and ticket system, 
or on the telegraph system, and the company subse- 
quently wish to ‘change it for some other system, that 
is odcasionally submitted at the present times.) 
1053. If when that submission is made by a ¢om- 
pany the Board of ‘Trade do not‘approve of thé change, 


what ‘happéeis ?+Iam not ‘aware that where such | 


submission has been! made to the Board of Trade as 


to the proposed mode of changing the working of the’ 


line, and that: proposition ‘has been refused by the 
Board’ of Trade, ‘the railway ele ig have: nee 
out their intention’ of changing it. 


1054. ‘They have’ the’ power of’ cary out ge . 


intention, have they not ?—I think so. 


ae 


for 288 ayards ?- 


4 


‘ig vicious’ ati the ' ‘outset. 
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1055. And if they were to carry’ ‘out their intention 


of change contrary ‘to! the ‘opinion“of the Board of 


Trade, do you propose that: the Board of Trade should 


‘have any power in that respect ?—P think so. \ In all 
\these- cases when I speak‘ ofthe Board of Trade I 
limit myself to'some authority which’ possibly’ wer eg 


distinct from the Board of Trade. 
1056. In what form would that authority be exer- 


cised ? « Would it:be a power’ on the part of the Board 
-of Trade to stop the running ?—To require the com- 


pany not to:persevere in its ‘intention. 


1057. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do ‘you know whtther the 
distance of 76‘ yards. which’ yon have’ mentioned was 


‘computed: tipon the whole ‘of’ the Metropolitan’ com- 


pany’s trains to stop in the station or to’ stop short of 


the station ?4-I do not think that’ it had any reference 
‘to any’ coniputation’ whatever. cad 


1058, But it: ‘ought to do so, ought’ it not No; it 
“It isa departure from ’ the 
understinding” on ‘which the railway company were 
understood to ‘be going’ #6 work ‘the litle ‘wheit it, was 
opened ‘and ney then proposed at some future petiod 
to put in an’ intermediate telegraph box 530 or 540 


‘yards’ from the Bighel pox, * 


1059. “Upon the ‘principle ‘upon which they were 
proceeding, ‘do! ‘you ‘know whether the space was such 
that an engine and train could. stops short of the station, 
or whether it could stop at. its proper, place in, the 
station ?—It was ‘simply reverting to the old mode of 
working ; ; it was in point, of. fact doing, ANY with the 


‘block system. at that point. 


1060. But having regard to the peculiarity of the 
ordinary traffic of the Metropolitan Company, it would 
be sufficient if the stop signal was exhibited at such a 
distance from the station ‘as rendered it impossible for 
a train to run into the station with the break.power 
which éxisted ?— Quite so. It all has to do with the 
distanée ‘and’ with ‘the nature of the incline, which 
happened to be t in ‘100 falling towards King’s Cross. 

1061. (Chair man.) In that, particular case | the 
aeigh signal i is 76, yards, west. of ‘the signal | box.t Pa 


, 1062, And the distant cial is 9908. zee ds Farben? 
—That was never, r used, 


ask) 


1064, Bee e ‘that the station signal can be seen 

Quite, so, With. reference, to all 
working i in, tunnels the seeing the signals. at any time 
is @ ver. ‘doubtful. thing, especially. where trains, follow 
‘each other very closely... ., .. 

1065. (Mr. Ayrton:); And pay cso! is , steam in 
the tunnel ?— Quite so. 

1066... (Harl of Aberdeen.) \Some allusion has een 
made to the.effect of,ithe interlocking system where 
the points are, far, distant: from : the: signal box. «Do 
you consider the interlocking) bolt, necessary: for the 
complete. working ,of :the, system: in, addition. to the 
interlgckang: bar ipenk setainlyy ‘some: kind: of ground- 
lock. | bea 

1067. else ry pon at, thes grits enlian-2 fe 

1068. (Chairman.)'The inspecting officers of the 
Board of Trade have in several .cases’' sanctioned the 
system of wirelock for points, Tete Ao! not ? ey 
so on single liness:) > 

1069. Do*you consider: it cafe in ehioko' cases'?—It is 
better than nothing. The objection: to ibis that when 
the ‘signals is: at: danger, it is just’ possible that the 
points may not be home, either’ ‘to one Boeke rail, or 
the,otheroy joiui vo 

1070. ‘Neithey quits 6peH, nor” hid mtr puis iis ast 
so, and recently’ we ‘have’ had’ oécision to’ consider 
whether it~ will not’ be ‘necessary to ask ‘for’ a facing 
point lock at the ends of'tlie loops of" single lines. | With 
reference : to small traffic on lines there ‘is not the same 
reason He shift: the’ levér as when’ trains. follow” each 
other 2 ES SORTER 3H 

“1071. cera sana thle nents of ‘the 
points with! the’ signals, and the lock+bar, are‘ recent 
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inaprovements ee res, the locking-bar, bi the ground 
lock. ‘ 

1072. Those ‘aré"practically the last improvements : > 
— Yes. 

1073. They were not thought of five or: six years 
ago’? They were not in use “at that time! 

1074. Had they’ been’ brought’ forward ‘at that 
time ?— No; at least not those which are ‘now patented. 
Five or six years ago I had some ‘special cases where 
ground locks were ‘provided at a considerable ee 


from the box just to meet the difficulty. 


‘1075. There had been’ attempts ?- Yes, and ‘some 
of: them were eat ones, but they were not 
patented. » 

1076. No’ gener at system has been adopted pLonte! 

1077. Have the companies ‘introduced’ the -inter- 
locking of points and signals ?—-Yes/ on their main 
lines. ’ I should say some’ of the companies, because 


some of the companies have only taken to it recently. 


‘1078. Was ‘there not a necessity, in introducing 
such a system, to’remodel their signals and to train 
the men ?—Not much training of the men is required. 
There’ is’ that ‘great advantage in interlocking the 
points with the sional, that an inexperienced man may 
be employed who otherwise might prodiice disastrous 
results. 

1079. Would it be safe to put an inexperienced 


‘Man in any one of these boxes, with a dozen or a score 


of points'to’ work ?-—With that’ number I think there 
would’ bé no difficulty, but where they have 50 or 60, 
or 80 or 90 points, it requires a thoroughly expe- 


“rienced man ; and it is desirable in all cases that every 


man should have some Tittle bai ol hates hefore he is 
left to stand alone. 

1080. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You do not speak of 
boxes where 60 or 70 pairs of points have to he worked, 
but 60 or 70 levers ?—Y¥ és, T was alluding to‘levers. 

1081. ( Chairman.) Do ‘you ‘think that the ¢om- 
panies'‘who ‘have been introducing this improvement 
have lost-much time in carrying it out, having regard 
to the ‘cost and the other’ necessities of changing their 
signals ‘—Yes, I think that some of, the companies 
‘have lost a great deal of time. 

1082. Can you instance those companies ‘— Yes, 'I 
will place the London and North-western Company at 
the head of the ‘list, because that was one’ ‘of the 
earliest’ companies (not the earliest) who commenced 
to make use of it. 

1088. Will you name other companies ?_ The Ca- 

ledonian, the North-eastern, and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. I refer to those as being prominent to 
my mind. I think ‘that the London and North- 
western Company began interlocking so early as the 
year 1859." 
“1084!\(Earl’ De La Warr.) Are ‘you speaking 
solely of interlocking, or do you include the block 
system ?—I am not ‘referti ing to the block system at 
‘ll. Tallude to interlocking. 

1085. (Chairman.) Do you think thatthe principal 
companies have done all that they could do ?—Cer- 
tainly. not; but they have made much progress of late. 

1086! ‘Take the Great Western Company r—I do 
not think that the, Great Western Company began 
early. The Great Western Railway, when interlock; 

ing was first commenced, was wholly a broad gauge 
line, and none of the patentees, that I am aware of, 
had attempted to'interlock the point and signals, the 
points not being in.any case self-acting points. The 
engineer of that line, the late Mr. Br ind!” set his face 
decidedly against anything which should ‘assist or 
come. in aid ‘of the memory of aman ; he would have 
every facing” point shifted by the ‘poihtsman, and 
would not allow it to be. weighted 80 as to stand open 
oor the main line.’ 

“1087! Was the Great Western system entirely a 
broad gauge line in 1859 in the northern extensions ¢ ? 
“7 think that it was. 

1088. I think that it never was broad. gauge up. to 
Chester ?—I do” not recollect. at the present jaoment 
when the amalga mation, of the , Gr eat Western, line 
‘with those! lines S HBOE jplace ; it" Wasa “question at one 
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time whether those lines should go to the London 
and North-western Company, or to the Great Western 
Company. I refer to the Shrewsbury and Chester 
ine. 

1089. Probably you would like to refer to a list 
before answering those questions ?—I do not recollect 
when the amalgamation took place. 

1090. (Mr. Galt.) Were formal communications 
made from the Board of Trade to the companies who 
neglected to adopt the interlocking system of which 
you have been speaking ?—Nothing more I think 
than the different recommendations of the inspecting 
officers when inquiring into accidents. It was very 
frequently stated that an accident would probably 
have been avoided if the points and signals had been 
interlocked. With regard to the Great Western 
railway, I am quite sure of the fact that on the 
broad gauge, the interlocking on that line did not 
begin early. The Great Western Company now admit 
the importance of interlocking points and signals, and 
they have created an establishment for attending to 
that very thing. ; 

1091. (Chairman.) With regard to the London and 
North-western, the Caledonian, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and the North-eastern companies, of 
which you have spoken, can you give us any idea 
of the number of signals of the London and North- 
western Company, for instance, which have been in- 
terlocked ?—The London and North-western Company 
at the present time have interlocked 1,952, and 1,418 
still remain. 

1092. That was last year, was it not ?——-That was 
up to the end of December 1873. 

1098. Can you give the same information as regards 
other companies ?—The North-eastern Company have 
interlocked 1,883, and they have not interiocked 1,072. 

1094. Take the Lancashire and Yorkshire Com- 
pany ?—The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company have 
interlocked 851, and have not interlocked 864. 

1095. The Caledonian Company ?—The Caledonian 
Company have interlocked 192, and have not inter- 
locked 250. 

1096. The Great Western Company ?—The Great 
Western Company have interlocked 1,179, and have 
not interlocked 1,398. 

1097. The Great Northern Company ?—They have 
interlocked 188, and have not interlocked 149, In 
the case of the Great Eastern Company, the dispro- 
portion is more ; they have interlocked 463, and they 
have not interlocked 1,154. 

1092. Take the Midland Company ?—Tbe Midland 
Company I should explain were at first strongly opposed 
to the interlocking of points and signais, they did not 
admit the advantage of it in any way, and in certain 
cases they positively refused to have it done; they 
went so far as to intimate to the Board of Trade that 
in the event of their inspecting officer still recom- 
mending the Board of Trade not to sanction the 
opening of a new line, unless certain interlocking was 
done, they should be obliged to open without that 
consent ; but they are now carrying out interlocking 
extensively ; they have interlocked 1,123 signals, and 
. they have not interlocked 1,051. 

1099. Is there any marked difference between the 
lines south of the Thames and the others P—The 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Company have 
interlocked 290 signals, and have not interlocked 303. 
The South-western company have interlocked 578, 
and have not interlocked 330. The London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Company have interlocked 113, and 
have not interlocked 152. The South-eastern Com- 
pany have interlocked 232, and have not interlocked 
436. 

1100. In that return there seems to be a great dif- 
ference in the numbers of points existing upon the 
various railways ?—Yes. 

1101. Does that arise from their not having made 
_ catch sidings ?—I cannot tell you, Iam not able to 
say to what the difference is referable. 

1102. From that return it seems that the Great 
Northern Company have only about 280 points alto- 
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gether upon their line ?—This return is made up from 
what that Company has sent in, and I cannot help 
thinking that it is erroneous. 

1108. And does it not appear singular that the 
Caledonian Company with all their branches should 
only have about 440 points ?—I am not aware as to 
that. 

1104. (Zarl De Lu Warr.) When you say that so 
many signals are not interlocked, and that so many 
are interlocked, is there a selection of the most impor- 
tant stations >—The returns are given in a good many 
cases, showing what has been done on the main lines, 
and what has been done onthe branch lines. 

1105. The return shows the difference 
importance of the station ?—It does. 

1106. (Chairman.) There was also a recommen- 
dation of the Board of Trade, was there not, with re- 
ference to providing short sidings at junctions, so that 
in case of the points being accidéntally opened for the 
main line wrongly the train should run into a dead 
end ?—'That all sidings should terminate by points 
leading to a blind siding, or dead end, or what is called 
a throw off point so as to prevent a train running 
out on to the main line, but we. never ask for those 
facing points to be put on the main passenger lines. 

1107. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the course of your answers 
you have several times mentioned a patent apparatus 
for effecting good objects. Have you considered 
what would be the position of railway companies if 
there was a railway authority having an absolute 
power to order a railway company to use an arrange- 
ment which was patented, or as to which, in other 
words, the State had declared that nobody should use 
it except with the consent of the owner of the patent ? 
—I do not think that any authority should say that 
such and such a patent must be made use of, far 
from it; all that the authorities should say would be 
that such and such a thing required to be done, and it 
might be done in any way which the parties thought 
proper, so long as it was effective. 

1108. Supposing, for example, that somebody had 
thought that a locking bar was a good contrivance for 
the better working of railways, and had got a patent 
for it, and that the railway authority directed the 
railway companies to use locking bars and that locking 
bars were patented contrivances, what would be the 
position of the railway company if the patentee said 
“ You cannot use a locking bar without my consent 
‘* because that is my invention for the safety of pas- 
* sengers ?”—They do say that at the present time, 
and actions are constantly taking place against different 
individuals and sometimes against railway companies, 
who bring out what they conceive to be improvements 
or alterations to carry out what has been already 
patented, 

1109. But then the law would enable the owner of 
the patent to obtain an injunction against a railway 
company to prevent their using the locking bar be- 
cause it was his patented contrivance. What would 
the railway company do under those circumstances, 
or what would you propose by way of relief to the 
railway company under those circumstances ?—If, for 
instance, a railway company could not see its way to 
the employment of some other process than that which 
was already patented, and if the ingenuity of engineers 
could not devise some other means of effecting that 
which would be clear of the first patent, I still think 
that the security of the public requires that the first 
patent should be made use of. , 

1110. Do you think that you can give an absolute 
parliamentary injunction te a company to practise 

upon the ingenuity of engineers, or must you not give 
an injunction to them to do a thing which exists, and 
which the person who is enjoined to do the thing has 
an absolute right to use at his discretion ?—The only 
way that I am aware’of in which I can answer your 
question would be with reference to what has been the 
practice with regard to interlocking. At the present 
moment Messrs, Saxby and Farmer are, I believe, the 
earliest inventors of the interlocking process. There 
are a very great number of other persons who have 
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invented different processes, and every now and then 
it is seen that Messrs, Saxby and Farmer are pro- 
ceeding against Messrs. So and So for invading their 
patent; the case goes before the courts of law and is 
there decided, and the largest case of the kind that 
I know of has just been decided in the House of 
Lords against Messrs. Saxby and Farmer in favour 
of other patentees, namely, Messrs. Clunes, McKenzie 
& Co. 

1111. But that is a case of a happy release ?—That 
is a case which was eventually decided in the highest 
court of the realm against Messrs. Saxby and Farmer. 

1112. Suppose that it had been decided the other 
way ?— Then the party putting up the apparatus 
would have been obliged to pay a royalty. My im- 
pression is that patentees usually proceed against the 
contractors who put up the apparatus. In some cases 
I have understood that the railway company has made 
arrangements with the inventors. The London and 
North-western Company, for instance, many years ago 
made an agreement with Messrs. Saxby and Farmer 
to use their patent, or a certain portion of their 
patent, for interlocking. 

1113. The point of my question is this, that when 
a railway company is free to do anything it pleases it 
is a matter of agreement, and the company may make 
a contract with the patentee, and in that way may 
obtain the use of the patent upon terms resulting from 
the haggling between the one party and the other ; 
but if a railway company had a statutory injunction 
upon them to do a thing which involved the use of a 
patent apparatus, it would not be a matter of agree- 
ment but they would be entirely at the mercy of the 
patentee ?—I do not think that there would be any 
injunction ; all that the authority would say would 
be, You must provide a means of interlocking those 
“ points and signals; do it in any way you please.” 
I am liable to be called. upon in the course of 
next month to see something entirely new in the 
locking way, which purports to keep entirely clear 
of Saxby and Farmer’s process or of Clunes’ process, 
and of a large number of other people. 

1114, Then is it your view that tke injunction to 
the railway company would be in such general terms 
that it would not necessarily involve any particular 
mode of doing it ?—Most decidedly. 

1115. In order to carry out the object would not 
the injunction assume something of the form that you 
must make provision for a train having a signal to 
stop at a distance short of the station, in order to 
enable the train to stop without running into the 
station, and to leave the railway company to consider 
how that point should be worked out?—No. I think 
that the point would be that this train is intended to 
run over a certain railway, and the instruction to the 
railway company would be, “ You have an opening at 
‘¢ a certain place and you must make that opening 
‘‘ perfectly secure while the train is running over 
Thal 

1116. I am alluding toa patent with reference to 
any system of signals. Your injunction to the railway 
company would be “ make the signals such that when 
“ aman sees it he can stop his train so that he shall 
“¢ not run into a station,” or something of that kind ? 
—I do not imagine that anything which can be done 
with reference to the erection of mere signals can 
ever oblige engine drivers to stop at them. 

1117. But within a reasonable provision. I will 
illustrate my question by the case which you have 
put upon the Metropolitan line. There the signal to 
stop would appear to have been at so short a distance 
from the station that it was morally impossible that 
the train at its ordinary speed at that point could be 
stopped, so as not to run into the station ?>—There 
would be great risk of it. 

1118. Therefore, what you would require is to 
put up your-signal at such a distance that the driver 
could stop short of the station ?—-That would be done 
by our requirement of working on the block system. 
1119. At the stop signal?—No, not at the stop 
signal, that would be reverting to the original system ; 
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but I mean stopping at the previous telegraph block 
station. 

1120. It would be an absolute block system with 
reference to the station if it was such a signal’ that 
when the engine driver applied his whole force he 
could stop the train ?—Certainly, if a sufficient distance 
were provided. 

1121, Then your injunction would be that you 
must have a signal arrangement, such, as that, the 
train could be stopped at that signal short of the 
station ?—Yes. Ido not imagine that there are any 
patent regulations at all which deal with the question 
of signals. I am not aware of any. 

1122. You must make such arrangements on the 
line as that the train will not go off the line in 
passing over it ?—Yes. 

1123. And you would leave tle company to dis- 
cover how that problem must be worked out ?—Yes. 

1124. As arule you would not enjoin upon them 
the use of any particular patent ?—Certainly not, no 
more than that the inspecting officer who now goes 
over a new line requires the points and signais to be 
all properly interlocked with each other, but it is a 
matter of the most perfect indifference to him whose 
system is employed. 

1125. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Your answer to Mr. 
Ayrton seems to leave it so vague as to say that some 
system of interlocking must be adopted ?—It can be 
put in other words; but the simplest words that shall 
convey the meaning may be said to be, that the requi- 
site points and signals which have to do with the 
passage of a passenger train, shall be so interlocked 
or locked with each other that the signalman himself 
cannot make a mistake that shall do any harm; and 
further, that when the signal is lowered for @ train 
to pass, it will no longer be in the power of the 
signalman to move the points while the train is 
passing over them. 

1126. Is not that going farther than your last 
answer to Mr. Ayrton would imply, because the way 
in which it was put by Mr. Ayrton implied only in a 
general way that safety was to be provided for, but 
your last answer merely describes the interlocking 
system in other words?—I am not aware of having 
expressed myself differently. 


1127. (Mr. Galt.) Have you reason to believe 
that companies find any difficulty in coming to an 
arrangement with patentees?—I mentioned before 
that the Midland Company were very averse many 
years since to making use of any patents, and for 
some time they carried out the interlocking system on 
their line by a different process from that which is 
generally adopted, but there were certain things which 
they did not see their way to adopting, such as 
the introduction of the facing point lock, and the 
locking bar. Then they went to the owner of the 
patent and made an arrangement with him as to 
the royalty they should pay for the use of it. 

1128. Have any companies stated{ as a reason for 
not adopting any particular system, that they have 
found a difficulty in making an arrangement with the 
patentees ?—Not that I am aware of; it is always a 
question of terms. 

1129. (Chairman.) Just reverting to an answer 
which you gave me with regard to the number of 
points interlocked, and not interlocked upon the 
different companies lines, I do not know whether there 
are any that I omitted to ask you about, which you 
could mention as lines which have done their utmost, 
as you say, to carry out the system. You gave usa 
certain list of those which you thought had been 
negligent >—No, I am not prepared to single out 
others, but I think the ones 1 have mentioned as not 
having been forward in adopting the system, have 
recently set to work with great vigour. 

1130. At the same time there is no very marked 
difference, except in one case, that is to say, the 
North-western Company have done rather more than 
half ?—Yes, but they began sooner than any of the 
other companies, 
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1131. The North-eastern Company have done. more 
than half, er about the same proportion as the. North- 
western Company ?—Yes. 

1132. The Midland Coney. — dons about the 
same proportion?—Yes.) °° 

1133: More than half ?— Yes. 1160 

1134. The London and South-western ‘Company 
have also done more than half, and the Gr ent Northern, 
the Caledonian; and the Eanoadhire and Yorkshire 
Companies are just under half ?—Yes. 

1135. Except the Great Exstern Company whieh 
has done only a fourth, the other companies séem to 
have done a somewhat similar proportion, a little under 
a half ?—Yes, but itis right’ to say that the companies 
I have named, which had begun late, have been very 
much more active in carrying it out, than the others); 
take the case, for imstance,.of the North-eastern 
Company. I do not. think, although I speak under 
correction, but my impression is that the North-eastern 
Company did very little as regards interlocking at all 
until after they had a serious accident. at Thirsk, and 
subsequently another one at: Brockiey Winns, but since 
those aceidents occurred, I believe! they are carrying 
it out as rapidly as they can possibly carry it out. 

1136. (Mr. Harrison.) Are you aware that taking 
the whole line between York and Berwick, omitting 
the stations at Newcastle and Dariington, there were 
at one time. only three pairs of facing points in all 
that distance ?—I do not know that. 

1137. Does the number of cases mm which they are 
interlocked refer tothe number of places at which they 
are interlocked ?—I cannot. tell whether the return 
refers to the number of the: places or the actual 
number of points. My impression is that some com- 
panies do it in one way, and others in a different, way. 

1138. (Chairman.) I will now go toa subject which 
is not. mentioned among the causes of accidents, but 
which still I think is the cause of some accidents, 
namely, level crossings of one railway over another ? 
—Yes. 

1139. Your attention, I presume, must. have been 
drawn to that >—Yes. 

1140, Can you tell us how many cases there are in 
England of railways crossing. Ido not mean junctions 
but crossing over, lines crossing over ?—I cannot tell 
you how many there ar e, all 1 ‘know is, that most of 
those that have had them have had mishaps at times, 
and in many cases serious accidents. 

1141. 1s that in your opinion a serious source of 
danger ?—No doubt of it, which the Legislature is, 
strictly speaking, responsible for. 

1142. Can you instance some cases in which acci- 
dents have occurred ?—Yes, there was one on the 
Great Western Railway where the West London line 
crossed the Great Western line, and a Great Western 
train ran through one coming from the West London 
line. The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
line crosses the Great Northern Line, on a level, at 
Retford station ; there was an accident there, I think, 
last year. 

1148. The first one that you referred to is gone, is 
it not?—Yes, The North-eastern Company have one 
also at Darlington. I do not know whether it is gone 
or not. i . 

1144. Which company are you referring to ?—The 
Stockton and Darlington, and the North-eastern. 
The London and North-western Company have: one 
on their Tyldesley Branch, and they have hada mishap 
at that crossing. 

1145. (Earl of Belmore.) There is one at Bedford, 


is there not ?—Yes, where the Midland Railway crosses - 


the London and North-western Railway on a level. 
The London. and North-western line was there first. 
1146. (Chatvman.) There is one also near Carlisle, 


is there not, of the North British’ and North-western’ 


railways > Yes; where the Lancaster and Carlisle line 
crosses the North-eastern et there’ was a bad 
accident there. 

1147. (Mr Harrison.) Do you remember” a level 
crossing near Ferry Hill P= Yes. 

1148. But that has been altered Paved LOD Node 
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1149.° I believe you inspectedit ? Yes, T did. »‘Dhe 
Great’ Hastern*had the same ‘at: Peterborough.,: = 
1150. (Ste Je DL. Simmons.) Did, you not say the 
other day with regard ‘to the Jevel crossing at Padding- 
ton, ‘where’ the Metropolitan line ‘crosses.’ ‘the :-Great 
Western line, that it) was not: authorised:by the Legis- 
lature ?Yes, it was. ‘constructed without ‘any autho- 
rity ; it crossed the Great Western main line and isome 
siding on the level. hah 

1151. “How was the: construction’ of: the line ‘dealt 
with 2g rng by Parliament —s was: Hever, sane- 
tioned. 2 EDD 

1152. Bole was itis erbssing to “bes effected 2 rm It 
was never sanctioned at all’; the company held that 
they were'entitled to do what ‘they thought proper in 
their own, station yard, and it was’ not* until ‘the’ case 
was carried before the courts of law) that that'quéstion 
was understood to’ be settled; and, by a’ -bill of ‘the 
present session, powers are being taken’ by the: ‘Great 
Western Sigel to do re id wisi crossing’ On 
the level: tL 

1153: (Chairman ) Did “not: that “Revd erossinig 
grow out of two junctions, the’ junction of ithe Metro- 
politan with the Great Western line; and a further 
extension of. the Great) Western: line? It ‘grew ‘out 
of ‘the’ junction of the ‘Metropolitan with the: Great 
Western line atone point, and the Hammersmith»and 
City Junction with the Great deshoedicir pas at! another 
point nearly a mile further west.°o/ 9° © a ois 

1154. Did’ not’ both‘ of: hose companies ‘obtain 
Parliamentary authority to Jom wt main se id pe) 
in the first instance.” sds 

1155. Then this level crossing hs ato Wis ews ‘of 
the practice of running ‘the train of one-line wp or 
down the Great Wasterd main line, and over the ‘lines 
of other companies ?—Yes, but you lose ‘sight of the 
fact that the Great Western’ and’ Hammersmith and 
City Junction companies, had obtained? two Acts of 
Parliament for doing away with that crossing on the 
level, and. notwithstanding that those Acts of Parlia- 
ment ‘were ‘obtained, they: constructed two additional 
lines on the southem pide ‘ofthe ‘iain line of the 
Great Western Railway until they’ brought these addi- 
tional lines up to a Convenient’spot to cross the Great 
Western lines and sidiiigs ona’ level, so’as’ to jéin tlie 
Metropolitan line near the Bishop's: Road Bridge. <"' 

1156. I apprehend that the*position of things really 
was this, that Parliament had ‘sanctioned ‘a ‘junction 
between the Metropolitan line ‘and: the’ Great Westem 
line by one Act, and'a junction between the Great 
Western line and the Hammérsmith and’ City line atia 
certain other point, some little way from it pes, 
these junctions were sanctioned | by Parliament, 

1157. As junetions (Yes, one’ of them‘ was*in- 
spected, that is the Hammersmith junction with ‘the 
Great Western line near the present Westbourne Park 
station; but the junction of: the Metropolitan‘line with 
the Great Wester main lines never was inspected, 

1158. But the junctions with the Great Western 
main lie were made under the authority of an’ ‘Act of 
Parliament ?--They were.’ ‘The fact is,’ that’ Patlia- 
ment sanctioned a junction near Bishop’s Read Bridge, 
between the Metropolitan line ‘and the Great: Western 
line, ata distance of about-a mile fron\ the’ junction 
of the Hammersmith and City line withthe Great 
Western line, and when the Metropolitan and Hammer- 
smith trains ran upon the Great Western main line, 
their ‘so. running limited the amount’ of" traffic’ that 
the Great Western’ Company were’ ablé ‘to run’ over 
those lines into their Paddington station$' and in order 
to increase the means of working a greater amount 
of traffic into their main line station they made the 
crossing of the main seeilincs paces as or a pubis 2s 
possible. Hants aioe 

1159. (Mr. pie ton.) Tt ‘was not ar ossing so much 

was it, as having running power over it’! 2—No cross- 
ing was sanctioned by Parliament ;° but’ the Harmmer- 
smith and City Company’s trains could’ have been run 
into the Great: ‘Western ' Station ‘at’ Paddington; ‘no 
junction ever having ‘been inspected ofthe Great 
‘Western iniain line with the: Metropolitan line) (oy « 
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‘edl60» (Chairmans) ‘That overdssing \odssumed 'the 
place very nearly, did it not, of the old crossing which 
existed, of the: AWdsthlodmdotn! lime >No; that old cross- 
ing was much further west. 

: F161, We have‘among the reports of the Board ‘of 
"Benda of ‘necent, accidents ‘the ‘crossing’ at Retford 
prominently, brought forward ?—Yes. . 

1162. Thaty'\is: the» crossing by: the: Manchester, 
Sheffield; and; Lineolushire: line of the rir Nortliern 
Railway ?Yes.)) 

1163.; Then’ eg is sliseabbiert’ crossing, that of the 
‘London and. North-western east. and west communi- 
cation ‘from Oxford to. Cambridge, which is crossed 
by, they Mislendiz main line ona level near Bedford ?— 
-Yés.. wate 2 OF 

1164. In your opinion are “those crossings dan- 
gerous ?+— Undoubtedly: I: do not ‘think | they ever 
‘should: haye been:sanctioned. — 

1165, Yourtlink that they: should never have been 

aqhakioned ?+Never. | 
1166; Do you know whether, in the case of the 
Maichester;Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the Great 
Northern: lines, the Act) was’ passed: by the Legis- 
Jature with the approval ‘and:sanction of the company 
whose line was to be crossed ?>—I believe’ it was. 
) »b167.. That:was done by agreement ?—I should think 
‘so. 2D, should sexplain that at that time and up to a 
very recent period the Board of Trade were not called 
upon to offer anyoreport: on the subject of crossing 
railways on the level, but for: a number of years. pre- 
vious they had been required to present reports to the 
committees of the two Houses of Parliament dealing 
with the far less important subject of the crossing of 
public; roadson ‘a level. It ‘is only within; I think, 
thélast, three years’ thatthe: standing orders have 
been altered, by which it is now necessary that the 
Board of: Trade sia oe es all proposed railway 
level ‘crossings. 

1168. In your opinion the Legislature has not 
vpn a’ in weit Ge these level crossings ?— 


1169. So pe as you are able to speak from your 
experience, do you) think that in such a'case as has 
been ‘mentioned, ‘for example, the level’ ‘crossing at 
Bedford, there: Was any physical difficulty in laying 
out the new line and keeping it clear >—None what- 
ever ; it was simply‘a question of cost... © 

1170. Inthe: case of the Retford crossing, does the 
same remark shih P= Yes 3) 3) it was pibaply a question 
oficost, io.) ! 

1171. The ‘North-eastern: and Bibb and Dar- 
lington crossing almost dates fromthe origin of rail- 
ways, does it not ?—Yes, and long before there was 
any Railway Department of the Board of Trade. 

*) 1172.>Take next the case of the Tilsley Braiieh? ea 
‘That i Is comparatively a recent case: 

- 1173.:1s not! that’ a case of cremate: a company’s 

system: by its own line ?—Yes. 
- 1274. That* case differs from those cases which 
have been hitherto referred to, does it not ?—Yes ; 
but ‘L should also: say that it has not unfrequently 
occurred that railway crossings proposed by one com- 
pany over'the»lines of ‘another are frequently strenu- 
ouslyiobjected:to "by the: company whose lines are to 
be’erossed on) the level, which does not ‘hesitate to do 
for itself, exactly: what: it: has’ objected: that another 
conapeany should do. 

1175. In those»prominent ‘cases of the crossing of 
main lines. like that of the’ Midland-and ‘the east and 
west communication from! Oxford’ tothe West: of 
England and to Cambridge, and the Midland Railway 
to the north, do you know whether it was done with 
the’ assent : ‘of’ all the’ ‘companies ‘whose lines -were 
crossed PL cannot'tell.. I do ‘not know woth! any 
opposition was’ offered to it. iit 

1176. Then there is the case of the’ Seasesok and 
Dorset Railway, “which crosses: onthe level the 
Bristol andy Exeter line, near Highbridge?Yes, but 
Edo not think that: ‘ig’a recent Case. iT inal ‘not sure, 
but ds imagine vit! 'is that’ the Somerset ‘aad Dorset 
Railwayrcrossés:the Bristol’ and Exeter line.) ©» 


11772: On ‘the level ?- Yes: 

1178. Your attention’ has not’ been aioe to that 
‘crossing ?—No, there iis little traffic on: it ; but: I know 
that the Bristol and Exeter Company take very un- 
usual ‘precautions to insure safety, which are com- 
plained of by ‘the Somerset and» Dorset Railway 
Company. 

1179. Is it your opinion, from your te experience 
as an inspecting officer, that these crossings on a level 
ought not to be sanctioned >—Most decidedly so. I 
do not mean to say that there may not be particular 
cases, for I have had occasion to recommend them 
near terminal stations where it has been quite impos- 
sible that a line should reach the seashore for instance 
except by crossing another railway on a level. But 
these cases have always been so close to terminal 
stations as to constitute ‘the point of crossing within 
the company’s station yard, or nearly so. 

1180. The cases to which I have referred were not 
of that nature ?—No, they were not. 


1181. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there not some limit with 
respect to the number of trains and the times of the 
trains within which the crossing of railways might be 
made safe, assuming that. there is a system of block 
signal ?—I cannot tell you at this moment. I know 
of another railway crossing of comparative recent 
date that is either on the South Yorkshire or in con- 
nexion with the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway in that district. 

1182. Do you regard these crossings as dangerous 
in consequence of, the existence of traffic on the lines 
crossed, or may. there not be such a limit to the traffic 
that crossing railways on the ‘level would practically 
be devoid of danger ?—No. The fact. is that with 
reference to such crossings there are no possible means 
that I am acquainted with of preventing a catastrophe 
from happening if the driver should over-run_ the 
signal at a certain time; that is the objection to a 
crossing on the level, instead of first forming a junc- 
tion and then going off by another junction, which 
is one mode of avoiding it. 

1183. If there is a proper distant signal, and the 
traffic is not too great to allow of reasonable intervals 
being arranged, then is the crossing of railways on a 
level in your opinion attended with any more dange 
than anything else?—No, if it were made a rule 
stop at the, distant signal and the rule were obeyed ; 
then it may be made quite safe, 

1184. Unless the traflic is so great that itis difficult 
to comply with the rules ?>—I do not admit a difficulty 
as to the distant signals. 

1185. Whatever the amount of traffic is, provided 
the distant signal is) obeyed, you do not. see any 
danger ?—No, I do not. 

1186. ( Chairman.) It is a greater danger, is it not, 
than a junction ?-—Certainly. 

1187. A ‘level crossing brings in this ndditional 
elenient of danger does it not, that any miscalculation. 
on the part of the driver as to his distance or the 
weight of his train, almost inevitably causes him to 
come on to the crossing ?—If he comes a foot or two 
closer than he should come ; that is quite enough. - 

1188:' (Earl of Belmore.) Are level ‘crossings 
generally on a level, or is there sometimes an incline 
running down to them ?—I do not think that these 
are often on ‘steep inclines, but there may be slight 
gradients. I think in the case of the accident at 
Merthyr ® private colliery line from the Cyfarthfa 
works crosses the Merthyr line, where the incline 
is 1 in 69, and in my report on the accident I have 
drawn the attention of the ‘Directors of the Great 
Western Company to the desirability of getting rid of 
that. 

1189. (Chairman:) In one of the cases that I 
referred to, the crossing by the Great Western Railway 
of the old West London ‘line, the accident occurred 
inerely from the driver ofthe Great Western train over- 
running, did it not ?—Yes ; he had the signals ex- 
hibited to him at a very great distance, I think three- 
quarters of a mile, and yet’ he over-ran them. 
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1190. (Earl of Belmore.) Has it come to your know- 
ledge that accidents arise from level crossings over 
common roads ?—Yes, many ; 70 people were killed 
at level crossings in the years 1871, 1872, and 1873. 

1191. Do the majority of the accidents at level 
crossings over roads happen to persons crossing the 
lines, or do the injuries happen to passengers in a 
train ?—The return does not distinguish between the 
two; there is no doubt, I think, that a great pro- 
portion of the accidents occur in crossing from one 
platform to the other. 

1192. What are the means of stopping a train in 
the case of a heavily laden waggon breaking down 
on a line, ‘and the gates being subsequently kept 
shut. Is there any signal at the disposal of the gate- 
keeper ?—All level crossings have signals of one kind 
or other; either a signal on the gates themselves, 
which would be seen by the drivers of the trains ap- 
proaching, or if the line be curved, then either high 
signals or distant signals, would be exhibited to the 
drivers of the trains. 

1193. Has the gate-keeper the means of working 
them ?—Yes, so as to tell engine drivers that the level 
crossing is occupied by the road traffic. 

1194. (Mr. Galt.) Is it not in your opinion 
desirable in those cases to have tunnels ?-—Yes; and 
in many cases that is being done, very much more 
so of late years. 

1195. Is it not desirable that the railway authority 
you have suggested should have power to compel 
the companies to construct tunnels in cases where they 
consider them desirakle >—Where the traffic is very 
great, I think that railway companies, as a rule, are 
disposed to meet that want, and they do so now, by 
over or under bridges. 

1196. (Chairman.) It has very often, I suppose, 
come within your, knowledge that railway companies 
have been desirous to fall in with the wishes of indi- 
viduals or the department in getting rid of level 
crossings, but a long time has been occupied in nego- 
tiations with respect to the property of the persons 
using the road ?—Yes, and in some cases it involves 
an enormous expenditure of money to get rid of them. 

1197. I believe it is also sometimes the case that 
remonstrances are made by people against the idea of 
a high incline being introduced ?—Yes, frequently. 
Tam constantly met with memorials to the Board of 
Trade from districts complaining that it is proposed, 
instead of a level crossing, and that they prefer a 
level crossing to a high bridge. 

1198, That is frequently the case in a flat country, 
is it not ?—Yes, constantly in a flat country. Asa 
rule in the case of a project passing through a flat 
country where a large number of roads are proposed 
to be crossed upon the level it is perfectly hopeless 
for me to recommend that there should be bridges at 
those places, it would raise an outery in the district 
and be tantamount to obliging the agriculturists there 
to use an additional horse with every load they have 
on the public roads in a level district. 

1199. (Mr. Galt.) Speaking of foot passengers, is 
it not desirable in many cases to have a short tunnel 
under the railway so as to allow of aged or infirm 
persons who do not like to run the risk of crossing a 
line to pass under it ?—-Yes, no doubt in many cases 
it is desirable, but as a rule I should say that the 
public do not use foot bridges generally, they prefer 
to wait and cross on the level rather than climb up 
steps or go down steps and get under or over the line. 

1200. (Chairman.) With regard to the number of 


stations in which in your inspections you have found. 


the accommodation so cramped as to lead to accidents 
can you instance some of those stations >—There is a 
well known case at the present time which is now 
being altered, I refer now to Preston station, that is 
one of the worst cases that I am aware of. 

1201. That is being altered ?—Yes, there is another 
case where the accommodation is a one sided” station 
which is greatly complained of, at Huddersfield, be- 
longing to the Lancashire and Yorkshire and the 
London and North-western companies, 


1202. In both of those cases they are joint stations? 
—Yes, both. 

1203. Preston and Huddersfield ?—Yes, and Staly- 
bridge is another. i . 

1204. Is that a joint station ?—Yes; I think it is 
the joint station of three companies, the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the North-western, and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire companies. 

1205. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You say that the station 
at Preston is being altered ?— Yes, it is being altered 
now ; a good deal of money is being laid out there. 

1206. (Chairman.) Is it also the case with regard 
to Carlisle >—Yes, I think so. | 

1207. Taking, for instance, the first case you haye 
mentioned, namely, Preston, that is a joint station ?— 
Yes, it is. ; 

1208. Do you know anything of the circumstances 
which have caused the difficulty in. enlarging it, or 
which have led to delay ?—I have understood that the 
delay was caused by the difficulty experienced in in- 
ducing the two companies to come to terms as to the 
proportion of money that each should find, not that there 
was any difficulty about their being prepared to find 
the money ; but as to the proportion which should be 
found by each. 

1209. Was there, or not, also a difficulty connected 
with it in regard to the streets ?—I am not aware of 
that. 

1210. I mean from the situation of the tunnel ?— 
Yes, that would be one of the things that would 
complicate the reconstruction of the station on its 
present: site. rc Dis 

1211. Then as to Huddersfield station, what sort of 
station is that?—It is a one-sided station on high 
ground, and a large expenditure of money would be 
required to alter it. 

1212. (Mr. Harrison.) There is a tannel immediately 
at one end of the station ?—Yes, and a high viaduet 
at. the other end. 

1213. (Earl De La Warr.) Difficulties arise, do they 
not, from the increase of traffic after the stations haye 
been made ?>—Yes, 

1214. (Chairman.) In those cases probably the 
stations were suflicient for the traflic which was 
originally expected to come over the line ?—No doubt, 
quite sufficient. 

1215. Do you know whether those cases have 
arisen chiefly from an increase of traffic upon the 
mother line and station, or from the introduction of 
adlitional companies ?—I think mainly from the in- 
troduction of additional companies. : 

1216. That is probably in the case of joint stations, 
generally the cause ?—Yes, I think so. 

1217. Can you give the Commission any instances 
of stations where you have found an insufficiency of 
accommodation likely to lead to danger which belonged 
to only one company, and where only one company 
was responsible for the delay ?—There is a bad one- 
sided station now at Gloucester belonging to one com- 
pany, I am speaking of the Great Western Company ; 
there is also a Midland station alongside of it, at the 
back of it. I may state that I think one of the draw- 
backs with regard to the present system on which lines 
are constructed is the multiplicity of stations in towns 
instead of the joint construction of stations in towns. 
It leads very frequently to great inconvenience on the 
part of the public. 

1218. You would advocate passenger lines at all 
events having one station ?—Yes, as a rule, 

1219. Gloucester station is: somewhat hampered, is 
it not, by the enlargement which is being carried out 
by the Midland Company ?—Yes. 

1220. Can you refer to any station which is entirely 
under the control of one company ?—Yes, there is 


_the Plymouth station, for instance ; that belongs to a 


small company. tit) 

1221. Has that station become insufficient from 
the increase of trafiic >—No doubt entirely. 

1222. Isit such as in your opinion to give rise to 
an apprehension of danger ?—I think it is at the 
present time, but a new station is to be made there 
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for two companies practically speaking, which is in- 
tended also for the London and South-western Com- 
pany coming in under the name of the Devon and 
Cornwall Company. © 

1223. (Mr. Harrison.) I think that they are not only 
making a new joint station, but the Devon and Corn- 
wall Company are making quite an independent station 
further on ?—Yes, they are making one also at Devon- 
port, and they are also making a goods station at 
Sutton Poole. 

1224. They are also constructing a joint station, are 
they not, in connexion with the South Devon line 
outside the town altogether ?—Yes, at the North Road, 
that is to be a passenger station, but it is not so well 
situated for the three towns as the locality in which 
the present station is situated. 

1225. (Chairman.) I do not gather from your 
answer that there are any very striking cases of 
insufficiency of station accommodation under the con- 
trol of a single company ?—No. 

1226. Where companies are doing nothing to 
remedy that state of things ?—I do not think so. 

1227. (Mr. Harrison.) Are you aware that the 
Chairmen of Committees in the House of Commons 
in the last session of Parliament came to an under- 
standing that they would pass no level crossing over 
an existing line ?—I am not aware that any such 
decision was come to, but I think that within either 
the present session of Parliament or in the last 
there were cases in which I recommended that cer- 
tain railway level crossings should be passed, and 
they were passed, and I am quite prepared to incur 
the responsibility of having made that recommenda- 
tion. J think that there will always be isolated cases 
in which these will be necessary. 

1228. (Larl of Belmore.) Do you find that any 
accidents have been caused by the imperfect state cf 
the permanent way ?—Yes, some. 

1229. Do you think that it would be a source of 
any danger to the public if the weight of the per- 
manent way were reduced ?—Certainly, but the ten- 
dency now is to increase the weight of the permanent 
way, especially with respect to all the established 
companies throughout the kingdom. 

1230. What I meant was this, that we hear some- 
times of schemes for making cheap railways with rails 
of a very much lighter character. Do you think that 
they are liable to lead to accident ?—These lines are 
to be worked by a lighter description of engine, and 
not only that but at a much lower speed. 

1231. With steeper gradients and sharper curves ? 
—Yes, but steeper gradients and sharper curves, can 
be dealt with in nearly all cases by the introduction 
of check rails. 

1232. What are they ?—A second rail placed inside. 

1233. (Larl De La Warr.) With regard to the 
dangerous stations which you have mentioned, I 
wish to ask you whether it would be possible to 
have loop lines for the fast or express trains to pass 
over without going through the stations ?—In many 
eases it would be-quite possible. 

1234. So that an express train might pass a dangerous 
station without at all going into it ?—It would pro- 
bably be attended with a large increase of cost, because 
the presumption is that the best line was originally 
selected that could be selected for the public. 

1235. It would require the purchase of land on 
either side, would it not ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

1236. That would possibly be a solution of the 
difficulty in the case of the traffic being very large 
indeed ?—Yes, quite so. 

1287. (Chairman.) Would it not also introduce the 
danger of additional points p—Yes. 

1238. Do you consider that one-sided stations are 
a source of danger upon running lines ?—No doubt 
of it. 

1239. There are a good many still in existence, are 
there not ?—Yes, there are still some, but I think they 
are lessening in number decidedly. 

1240. Slough is one ?—Yes. 

_ 1241. And Reading is another ?—Yes, but I believe 
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that both these stations are intended to be altered, 
it is only a question of time. 

1242. (Earl of Belmore.) Are you acquainted with 
Westland Row station, in Dublin ?—Yes, I am. 

1243. I noticed in one of the reports the other day 
that just as you get into that station all the traffic is 
brought on to one line, and is then shunted either on 
one side or the other. Is that, in your opinion, a safe 
way of conducting the traffic ?—It would be very 
much better to do without it. 

1244. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the case of the 
station at Durham, for instance, where the passenger 
platforms are merely sidings, what precautions do you 
adopt with regard to facing points ?—They are locked 
with the signal. 

1245. Do you insist upon the use of the inte1- 
locking bar in those cases >—Yes. 

1246. (Mr. Harrison.) Are returns sent. to the 
Board of Trade from railway companies of cases of 
neglect of duty on the part of their officers ?>—No, 
they are not. 

1247. Not at all?—No; and, in consequence, I am 
unable to give anything like a definite opinion as 
regards the means that are taken to maintain and 
uphold discipline on a line. 

1248. For instance, if a signalman at a block station 
were to neglect his duty, and admit a mail train into 
the advance block while another train was upon it, so 
that a collision might have occurred, which was just 
avoided, is that a case in which you would receive 
any return from the railway company ?—No, we never 
have anything of that kind at all; the companies are 
only required to report the collisions, &c., but we 
come upon such cases of neglect frequently when we 
are making inquiries. 

1249. Suppose the signalman falls asleep and a 
train comes to the next block station and the driver 
finds the signal against him, and after doing all he 
can receives no answer, the whole line of railway for 
miles back being brought to a stand still, is that a 
case in which any report would be made to the Board 
of Trade ?—Probably none. 

1250. Although the consequence would probably 
be, that the driver would send the fireman over a 
distance of two miles to find the man asleep and wake 
him up and then walk back, during all which time the 
whole of the traffic would be stopped ?—Unless it 
produced an aecident Iam not aware that it would 
come to our knowledge. I have heard it stated, 
although I do not know it to be the fact, that in the 
North, the signalmen, in order to shelter themselves 
from discovery, occasionally employ dogs in their 
signal boxes to give them warning in the event 
of any inspector approaching them in the night. 

1251. I want to know whether such cases of 
neglect come in any way under your cognizance ?— 
No, they do not, except when an actual accident 
oceurs, and that is the reason why I have been so 
guarded in speaking as to the question of the main- 
tenance of discipline. I do not know that we have 
the proper means of judging how far such failures 
are accidental or whether they are otherwise. 

1252. Are you aware of the great difficulty that is 
experienced by railway companies, more perhaps in 
certain districts of the country, in obtaining signal- 
men ?-—Yes, that has been stated to me. 

1253. And where it is necessary to have a great 
additional number of men employed within a limited 
period. of time, those difficulties have existed to so 
great an extent, that in many cases where the whole 
block system has been prepared and ready for work, 
they have not been able to find men to fill their block 
houses ?—So I have understood, and cases have come 
before me where a failure of the block system has 
taken place actually on the day after it has been com- 
menced, in consequence of the signalmen not being 
qualified for their duty. 

1254. Perhaps you are not aware also that the men 
who have been best qualified to become signalmen in 
these block cabins, such as platelayers and mechanics, 
who have been employed on lines of railway, have the 
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greatest antipathy to the appointment, and will not 
accept it >—That I am not aware Ofditeou) 

1255. (Earl of Belmore.) As a rule, is the signal- 
man in the box by himself ?—Yes. 

1256. Suppose that a man is taken ill, how can you 
find out that circumstance; what means are there of 
finding that out?—None that Iam aware of, except 
that he fails in the performance of his duty in the 
manner that has been described. 

1257. Until a train is stopped, or someone. goes to 
see what has happened, aman might be fainting or 
be seized with a fit of apoplexy and have no assistance 
within reach ?—~Yes, that might happen. 
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1258. (Mr. Harrison.) The rule. is,-is it not, to 
have their dwellings as close as practicable to the 
signal-boxes, and they are obliged to have three men 
generally, certainly two men, and there are always 
people near at hand, but during the night the signal- 
man is alone >—Yes. gah 

1259. (Chairman.) In your inquiries with regard 
to. accidents do you often come across cases or 
rumoured cases of intoxication among the ‘servants 
of railway companies ?—I have not met with many 
cases, pal f'- 

1260. Occasionally I suppese you have met with 
such cases ?—Yes, but certainly not often, iy huge 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. 
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1261. (Chairman.) You are one of the inspecting 
officers of the Board of ‘Trade ?—Yes. 

1262. How long have you been so ?—About seven 
years and a quarter. I have been in that position 
since March 1867. 

1268. You are aware of the object with which this 
Commission has been appointed ?—Yes, 

1264, Will you be good enough to state what from 
your experience during those seven years, you con- 
sider are the principal causes of accidents‘on railways, 
taking first accidents to the public travelling on rail- 
ways ?’—The principal cause I think is overrunning 
signals. 

1265. You would put the overrunning of signals 
as the main cause ?—I think that it enters into a vast 
number of accidents speaking broadly. 

1266. What would you put as the next cause in 
importance >—The overrunning of signals would come 
under the head of want of discipline; next to that 
I think would be the want of sufficient break power 
in the trains, and perhaps the third cause in order 
would be defects in signal arrangements and the want 
of interlocking. In the overrunning of signals I 
would of course include the want of-a system of 
preserving an interval of space between trains on the 
same line of rails. 

1267. Do you class any accidents under the head 
of imperfection of stock ?—No, I think that as a rule 
there are very few accidents from that cause. 

1268. What you have mentioned would be the 
three causes of accidents?—The three main causes 
classified in that way ; of course you can classify them 
in a number of other ways. 

1269. In the accidents which have come under 
your notice, have you had your attention drawn to any 
great imperfection in the mode of working single 
lines?—I have only had two bad accidents under my 
notice with regard to trains meeting each other on 
single lines. 


1270. I ask the question because Colonel Yolland | 


laid considerable stress upon the mode of working 
single lines ?—I think that what Colonel Yolland was 
alluding to was the meeting of trains, atid the means 
7 preventing trains from meeting each. other on single 
ines. Neate 

1271. Should you class that under the head of 
defective signal arrangements ?—Sufficient signal ar- 
rangements might have prevented one of the accidents 
which I have in my mind; the other probably would 
not have been prevented by such arrangements. The 


two accidents of which I am speaking were bad acci- 
dents, which occurred from trains meeting each other 
on single lines, which are generally very bad collisions, 
because the trains are running at a considerable speed. 
I also think that accidents on single lines occur from 
there being the want of a sufficient interval between 
following trains. ; 

1272. But from your own observation you do not 
put that as a very prominent cause of accidents ?— 
Certainly not ; these accidents on single lines are very 
rare. 

1273. In your opinion accidents are mainly attri- 
butable to two causes, namely, first, the overrunning 
of signals, and imperfect arrangements connected with 
them; and, secondly, the want of break power jin 
trains ?—-Yes, and. the want of interlocking ; you may 
classify that under signals. There is also the want of 
preserving a sufficient interval of space between fol+ 
lowing trains. 

1274. That applies both to the system by the inter- 
locking of signals and to the block system ?—Yes. 

1275. Taking first the question of the overrunning 
of signals, is it your impression that that arises very 
much from the want of discipline ?—It no doubt 
arises from the want of the drivers attending ‘to the 
rules which the companies lay down, and properly 
regarding or reading the signals. 

1276. Do you find ‘that the rules which are laid 
down on different railways vary considerably ?-—They 
vary to a considerable extent. bE ASAvO 

1277. Do you find generally speaking that the 
rules are such that if they were carried out strictly 
they would effect safety ?—In the majority of cases 
I think so. ; 

1278. You think that in some cases the rules are 
imperfect or bad >—In some cases the rules would not 
ensure an immunity from accident from various causes. 
One cause, for instance, would be that ‘a signal could 
not be seen in sufficient time to enable the driver to 
pull up at it if it was at danger; and if he was 
running at such a speed as to enable him to stop at it, 
supposing that he found it at danger, he could not 
keep his time. 

1279. In the original fixing of the station has the 
signal been so placed as to be seen at a distance ?—It 
might not be possible, owing to the local peculiarities 
of the ground, so to fix it. - ks aeak, 

1280. You have spoken of the want of attention 
by drivers to the rules. From the observation which 
you have made do you think that that arises in many 
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cases from carelessness or indifference on the part of 
the drivers ?—J think that it arises from the habit of 
inattention to the rules upon the subject, which habit 
is more or less tolerated by the companies them- 
selves. 

1281, You think that. the driver disregards a strict 
acting upon the rule, and that in a great many cases 
no ill consequences follow, and no notice is taken of 
it ?-Yes ; he may do it perhaps 99 times with im- 
punity, and the hundredth time an accident ensues. 

1282. I suppose that that remark of yours may be 
considered as principally applying to the distant 
signal ?—Yes. 

1283. As a rule, do you find that the signalmen 
carry out their orders punctually and well with regard 
to the use of their signals ?>—It varies very much in 
different companies. As far as my observation goes, 
if the block system of working is in force, the signals 
are much more carefully worked than in those cases 
where it is not in force. 

1284. At the present time half the railways, or 
more than half the railways of the country, are not 
fitted with the block system ?>—No. 

1285. And on those lines you think that the signals 
are not quite so carefully and sharply worked as 
where the block system is in force ?—Yes. 

1286. Taking the portion of the railways which is 
not worked on the block system, do the men do it 
pretty fairly, or do you frequently or ever come across 
cases where the signalmen are careless ?—I frequently 
see cases where the signalmen are careless, and where 
they neglect to exhibit their signals when they ought 
by the rules of the company to do so. That, perhaps, 
applies especially to single lines, where the signals 
are not worked by a signalman, but where the signals 
are perhaps entrusted to a porter, or to the station- 
master, as the case may be. 

1287. In the case of single lines, as a general rule 
is there a regular staff of signalmen ?—Not on the old 
single lines, on the newer single lines, at the more 
important stations at any rate they are provided 
with signal cabins where there are regular signalmen. 

1288. In your observation have you found many 
cases where signals have not been so placed as to be 
seen at a sufficient distance P—A great many cases 
occur of lines which have been signalled many years 
ago, and the signals have not been altered ; we fre- 
quently find that the distant signals are very inade- 
quately placed with regard to the present speed at 
which trains run; they were originally placed at a 
distance of 300 or 400 yards, and they have not been 
extended’ to 800 or 1,200 yards, which is the distance 
now, and we in reporting vpon accidents have fre- 
quently had occasion to refer to that circumstance, 

1289. That rather applies to the want of a suffi- 
ciently rapid alteration of the signals than to their first 
working ?—Yes, they have not been altered sufficiently 
rapidly, and there have perhaps been sidings. 

1290. Have you had an actual deficiency of signals 
brought under your notice ?—Yes, in many cases. 

1291. On the older or the newer lines >—Generally 
on the older lines. 

1292, Is that generally a deficiency in the arrange- 
ment of the signals, or from new points of junction, 
and new sidings?—From an original defect of the 
signals, there were perhaps no signals at all, or a 
very inadequate supply of them. 

123. The other principal cause of accident which 
you mentioned was the want of break power ?—Yes. 

1294, Do you apply it to passenger and goods 
trains or only to one class of trains ?—I have more 
inmy mind passenger trains, there is a want of break 
power more frequently in the case of' passenger trains 
than in that of goods trains. 

1295. Can you give us any instances ?—The in- 
stances are very numerous. 

» 1296. Will you refer us to one or two prominent 
ones in your mind, taking those cases which have 
come ‘under your own notice ?—Last year I inquired 
into 81 accidents, and out of them there: were 85 cases 
in which “additional: break power would have con- 
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tributed considerably to mitigate the results of the 
collisions, if not to have averted them altogether. 
One instance which I remember is that of a bad 
collision which occurred last year at Syston junction, 
where a train took the wrong line through some 
imperfection of the points, and ran into a goods train ; 
it ran some 300 or 400 yards. Had that train been 
supplied with a good continuous break in the hands 
of the driver, no doubt far iess serious consequences 
would have resulted there. That, perhaps, is one of 
the most important instances. 

1297. (Mr, Galt.) What was the date of that 
accident ?—Iit is at page 31 of this year’s report at the 
bottom of the page; it occurred on the 29th of 
November. 1873 on the Midland line. There was 
another case which occurred to, the Scotch express 
travelling south, which overtook another passenger 
train between Dunbar and Berwick, where the driver 
had 400 or 500 yards’ notice of the obstruction, and 
no doubt if he had had continuous breaks he might 
have pulled up or very nearly pulled up in that 
distance. 

1298. ( Chairman.) Can you give the Commission 
any idea of the proportion of break power to a train 
which you think should be available?—We have 
often discussed that subject, and it is alluded to in 
the last page of the requirements issued by the Board 
of Trade, namely, one break vehicle to every three or 
four carriages. 

1299. Is that recommendation in accordance with 
the unanimous opinion of the officers of the Board 
of Trade, or do some of them go further than that ?— 
I think that it is perhaps a compromise. 

1300. So I understand from Colonel -Yolland ?— 
It represents a fair average of the opinions. 

1301. What is your own view respecting it ; do 
you think that that is sufficient, or would you go 
further than that ?—I should think that that is 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes. It is stated in 
clause 3 of these recommendations that on steep 
inclines and with trains which trave! at high speed, 
a larger proportion of break power is required. : 

1302. You lay stress upon the insufficiency of break 
power as applied to passenger trains chiefly. Do you 
think in practice taking the ordinary speed of goods 
trains, and their ordinary weight upon main lines, 
that their break power is sufficient ?—Perhaps on the 
ordinary main lines of the kingdom it may be sufficient 
where the gradients are not severe, but I should very 
much question whether it is sufficient where there are 
gradients of a heavy character less than perhaps 1 in 
150. 

1303. Take the main lines, such as those leading 
from London to Lancashire and Yorkshire, namely, 
from London to York, from London to Liverpool or 
Manchester, or take the lines from London to Ply- 
mouth, and from London to Southampton ?—As a 
rule I think that in| some cases the break power may 
be considered adequate unless you: come into contact 
with heavy inclines, such as those on the Midland 
line for instance, between Derby and Manchester ; 


there I think that one break van at the tail of the 


train can hardly be regarded as an adequate pro- 
tection. 

1304. Are you able to give the Commission any 

information as to the distance within which the heavy 
goods trains on the main lines can be ordinarily 
pulled up ?—No; I have no experience on that, sub- 
ject. 
: 1305. You have not had any cases which have 
rendered: it nécessary for you to inquire into it ?— 
No, we have had very rare cases of that kind; we 
have had cases of a collision by a passenger train 
running into a goods train, and we have occasionally 
had ¢ases of a goods train running into another goods 
train, but very rarely. -I do not know that I ‘have 
had to make any. special report upon'such a case. 

1306. Can you give the Commission any idea ‘of 
the distance ' within’ which'a goods train travelling at 
a speed of 20 or'25 miles an hour with! an ordinary 
load can be pulled'up ?—It would depend upon the line 
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1307. Take such a line as the London and North- 
western, or the Great Western Railway ?—There it 
would depend very much upon whether it was up an 
incline of 1 in 200 or down an incline of 1 in 200, 
because there are a great many gradients of that 
Saree Take the London and North-western gra- 
dient of 1 in 330 either up or down ?—It would be 
only a guess. I should not like to limit myself to 
any statement on the subject. I think that experi- 
ments must have been made, and I think that we 
could get at them. No experiments have been lately 
made with goods trains that I am aware of. 

1309. Has it come before you that goods trains 
travel at high speed >—No, they do not travel at high 
speed. What are called the express goods trains 
perhaps attain a speed of 85 or probably 40 miles an 
hour, but with the ordinary goods trains the speed is 
25 or 30 miles an hour. 

1810. With regard to the causes of accident, you 
have not laid any stress upon the excessive running 
speed of trains ?—I think that that is a very rare 
cause of accident. 

1811. Have you at all given your attention to the 
question whether it is desirable that the Board of 
Trade, with the view of preventing accidents, or of 
ensuring greater safety, should have any additional 
powers beyond what they now have ?—As far as my 
opinion is worth anything, I am inclined to think that 
they have powers enough. 

1312. You do not yourself attach great importance 
to their having increased powers ?—No, I do not see 
any reason why the Board of Trade should have any 
additional powers. 

1313. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that any other 
authority should have additional powers ?—That is 
another question. JI presumed that his Grace’s 
question alluded to the Board of Trade with its 
present constitution, and as matters now are. 

1314, (Chairman.) From your experience, would 
you suggest any different authority with additional 
powers?—-I think that it is a question whether an 
authority possessed of sufficient technical information, 
might not be vested with more power and authority 
than now exists; but I think that with a board con- 
stituted as the Board of Trade now is, there is 
probably sufficient authority delegated to it. 

1815. Has it come before you in the course of your 
inquiries‘that recommendations or requirement of the 
Board of Trade in the opening of new lines have 
been set aside afterwards P—Occasionally we have 
found that such has been the case. I found last year 
a case in point where a line had been inspected, I 
think, about seven years ago, and a certain siding 
crossed that line or there was a junction. This was 
taken out at the period of inspection, and it was 
stated that it was to be altered in its mode of joining 
the line. Last year an accident occurred at this very 
spot, and it was found on examination that the cross- 
ing of the line on which the accident occurred had 
been put in again somewhat in the same fashion as 
existed prior to the opening of the line. 


1316. On what line was ‘that ? — It was on the 


London and North-western line near Stafford. 

1817. Was there an engagement to alter it, or to 
take it out altogether ?—There was an engagement 
to alter it so as to form a less objectionable junction 
or crossing with the new branch line, which had 
entered the London and North-western line at Stafford. 


It was put in as I said before not in the original form . 


which existed, but in a form which made it still more 
dangerous than the form suggested by the officer who 
inspected the junction. 

1318. We can probably have the particulars of 
that case ?—Certainly, it is alluded to in one of the 
reports. . i i 

(1319. An accident, as I understand, occurred” which 
led to your ascertaining this fact >—Yes, I do not say 
that the accident was directly caused by it, but on an 
inspection I found that the objectionable siding had 


been restored to somewhat of its pristine position, not 


exactly, but still it was nct according to the undet- 
standing upon which it was to be put in. 

1320. Were you the inspecting officer ?— No. 
Colonel Yolland was the inspecting officer, but 1 re- 
inspected it. 

1821. In that case the line having been opened, 
your present powers as inspecting officers would not 
have enabled you to require any alteration, would 
they ?—No. 

13822. Is that a solitary case which has come under 
your notice, or has it come before you in other in- 
stances ?—It is the only instance which I remember 
at the present time. P 

1328. In the recommendations on accidents I notice 
that in many of the cases there is a difference of 
opinion between the Board of Trade and the officers 
of the company as to their expediency, and that modifi- 
cations of them are frequently made’?—Yes. 

1324. But you have absolute power to prevent the 
opening of a line until certain things are done ?— 
Yes. . 

1325. I rather gather that in your experience those 
recommendations are generally adhered to; but you 
have stated an instance in the case of the London and 
North-western Company where you think that they 
were set aside ?—Yes. Thereare cases where under- © 
takings are given by a company to do certain things, 
and those certain things are left undone for very long 
periods of time, and are perhaps never done at all. 

1326, (Mr. Galt.) And it is in those exceptional cases 
that the very power is required to enforce their being 
done ?—Yes. The question of engine turntables is 
one which very often occurs. ‘There is perhaps a 
short line, and it is considered not right that it should 
be opened without a turntable, and the company 
plead that it would be a terrible injustice for them to 
have the opening of the line postponed until the turn- 
table is erected, and that they will give an undertaking 
that it shall be erected within six months, or some 
period of that kind. The Board of Trade accept such 
an undertaking, but in many cases we find that the 
undertaking is very loosely attended to, and that 
perhaps in some cases it is not attended to at all. 

1327. (Chairman.) That refers to the question of 
the engines not running with the tender first ?— 
Ves: 

1328. Is it not now frequently the case that the 
ergines on smaller lines are made to run either way ? 
—Tank engines are largely used in running on 
smaller lines ; but I think that it is the opinion of 
the officers of the Board of Trade that tank engines 
are much better run with the chimneys first, as well 
as other engines, because they are seldom weighted, 
so that their front und hind wheels are the same -as 
regards weight. 

1329. The Metropolitan Company’s engines perio- 
dically run backwaids and forwards ?—Yes. 

1830. And also the engines of the Great Western 
Company which run from Reading over the Metro- 
politan line?—Yes. All the tank engines are so. 
Very few companies turn their tank engines. 

1331. Recurring to the question of signals, which 
question you put first, the signals are still various on 
many lines of railway, are they not ?—There is agreat 
difference of character among them. 

1332. In your experience are they being assimi- 
lated throughout the country, or not ?--I think that 
there is a gradual tendency to assimilation; that is, 
substituting the semaphore arm for other forms of 
signal. 

1383. In the first instance the signals of the Great 
Western lines, and of the narrow guage lines, were 
totally different, were they not ?—I believe so, but 
my experience does not go back more than seven 
years. z 
1334. Do you think it of importance, seeing the 
extent to which men of different companies work over 
the lines of others, that the signals should be uniform 
throughout the country ?—I think it very important, 
where drivers may be called upon to go upon the lines. 
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of foreign companies, that there should be a uniformity 
of signals, and in the mode of reading signals. 

1335. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you met with 
many accidents arising apparently from drivers not 
being familiar with the signals of other companies 
over whose lines they have ran?—No; I cannot say 
that I have. But I think that it is a matter of 
common sense. It may happily not have given rise 
to many accidents, but of course it is a matter of great 
importance. 

1336, (Chairman.) I gather from your answers 
that you do not think uniformity of signals absolutely 
necessary, but that you think it desirable ?—Yes, it is 
very desirable in some cases, among those companies 
which run over one another’s lines. Of course, if a 
line is entirely confined to itself it is of very little 
consequence what its signals are with regard to its 
neighbours, but very few railways are now so isolated 
so as to make that exception of very much value. 

1337. (Mr. Galt.) Would altering the signals so 
as to make them uniform throughout the country, 
occasion much expense to the companies ?—No doubt 
it would be a matter of great expense. 

1338. ( Chairman.) It is a matter which I apprehend 
must be done gradually ?—Yes. 

1339. Have you formed any decided opinion as to 
a minimum distance for distant signals ?—Of course 
it must depend upon locality and junctions, but as a 
rule we consider that the distant signal should be 
about 800 yards from the home signal, a less distance 
if the station is approached on a rising gradient, and 
a greater distance if it is approached on a falling 
gradient. There would also be some regard to the 
visibility of the signal from a distance, how far it 
might be seen, and whether it was well or ill seen. 

1340. Have you found any difficulty to arise from 
the indistinctness of some of the very high signals 
for instance ?—I have not personally found any accident 
resulting from it; you are alluding to the very high 
signals ? 

1841. Yes, such as the Great Western and the 
Great Northern?—I do not remember any case of 
the kind. ‘There was a case last year into which I 
inquired on the Midland Company’s line, where the 
driver in a fog did not see a distant signal, but that 
was hardly attributable to its height. 

1342, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you not think it 
desirable that distant signals should be so placed that 
in fog and in snowy weather, and rain and bad 
weather, drivers should be able to stop before arriving 
at the home signal, even if they did not see the 
distant signal until they were close upon it ?>—Un- 
doubtedly. — 

1343, Would not the condition of fog and bad 
weather determine the position of the distant sig- 
nal as ‘to its distance from the home signal. That 
it should be so determined that a train might pull up 
in the interval between the distant and the home 
signal? — Of course it depends upon very many 
circumstances, 

1344. When distant signals were first established 
was not that the idea in determining their position? 
—TI am not aware of that; one generally looks upon 
the distant signal now as a means of protecting any 
train which may be drawn up in a reasonable distance 
such as 300 or 400 yards inside it. Not so much as 
regards the power of the driver of pulling up in the 
distance which occurs between the distant and the 
home signal. 

1345. (Mr. Harrison.) What precautions do you 
think are necessary in the case of fog ?—In the case 
. of fog I think that the driver should run at a reduced 
speed, so as to stop at the distant signal, or as close to 
it as possible. 

1346, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is not the speed de- 
termined by the time table ?—Of course it ought to 
be, and it is pretty generally so, but I think that we 
all hold that in foggy weather drivers should always 
approach distant signals at a very cautious speed, and 
that you will never have safety unless that is insisted 
upon, 
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1347. Would not that practically be a barrier to 
running express trains between distant ¢tations with- 
out stopping at the intermediate stations ?—There is 
no question that it must lead to detention, but any- 
thing is better than an accident, and it is my strong 
opinion that in foggy weather whatever appliances 
you may introduce you will never have safety unless 
drivers are especially enjoined to approach stations at 
a cautious speed, so that they may stop with tolerable 
quickness when they find the distant signal out. 

1348. Practically as trains are run upon railways 
do drivers travel at that low. rate of speed in foggy 
or rainy weather when they are driving express or 
fast trains P—No ; and I think that in cases of dense 
fog or snow, they should be instructed to set aside 
the time table. 

1349. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is your precise view of 
the course which ought to be taken by the engine- 
driver when the distant’signal is at danger; what do 
you think ought to be the rule ?—Before laying down 
the rule I should like to have a little opportunity of 
thinking upon it; it is a difficult subject. Upon the 
subject of distant signals I think that it would be 
almost impossible to draw up a satisfactory rule with 
regard to distant signals as they are at present worked. 
I have a strong opinion that every distant signal 
ought to be able to indicate both caution and danger. 

1350. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you met with the 
opinion among practical railway engineers, that dis- 
tant signals are on the whole a mistake, and that 
before they were introduced more caution was used, 
and that there was more safety ?—No, I have not 
heard that opinion expressed. 

1351. When railways were first opened, were not 
the home signals the things which were depended 
upon ?—I cannot speak from my own knowledge upon 
that subject. 

1352. (Chairman.) With reference to what you 
have said with regard to the distant signal, I under- 
stand you to say that the distant signal is now 
generally considered as intended to ensure safety to 
a train which might draw up 300 .or 400 yards within 
it ?—Yes, that was the original intention of the dis- 
tant signal. 

1353. Does not that rather indicate that the distant 
signal is in effect another home signal, it is no longer 
an auxiliary, but it is a signal covering something 
which requires protection, and which would not be 
protected by the home signal ?—-Certainly. 

1354. So that a distant signal in such a case as you 
have put rather loses its character, and it is a mere 
warning of the home signal. Do you consider that 
the rules of the companies which have been framed with 
regard to distant signals, have treated them in that 
light. Some of the rules of the companies appear to 
style them as auxiliary signals, and to treat them as 
indicating danger at the home signal. Your state- 
ment has rather put it as if they were another home 
signal covering something which the / home signal 
in no way protects, because it is outside the home 
signal?—-In many cases the home signal cannot be 
seen at a sufficient distance to enable the driver to 
draw up at a reasonable distance from it, and there- 
fore he would run into any train which might be 
standing at that home signal. The distant signal is 
therefore wanted to cover that home signal, and to form, 
us your Grace says, another home signal, if you are so 
pleased to call it. 

1355. As you have put it now it is an indication of 
there being danger at the home signal, so as to enable 
the driver to learn at an earlier period what the 
home signal indicates ?—Thai is just the difficulty 
about the distant signal. The distant signal now 
means two things; it either means that the home 
signal is at danger, and that a man must stop at the 
home signal and not enter upon the section of the 
railway in advance of the home signal, or it may 
mean that there is actual danger between the distant 
and the home signal, and that he must stop as soon as 
he can, so that the driver is placed in an embarras- 
sing position, In perhaps 999 cases out of 1,000, 
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the fact. of the distant signal, being at,danger merely 
says to him “ Stop at the home, signal,” and. he does 
his best to do so. In the thousandth. case it perhaps 
means that some. extraordinary obstruction has 
occurred, a vehicle from the other line has, run upon 
the line, or there is some interruption between the 
distant and. the home signal ; and where that. is the 
case. the distant signal means ‘Pull up as soon as 
“you can;” but the driver does not know that, it 
means differently in one case than in the other, and 
hence there is a difficulty in placing the signals upon 
a good footing as they are now worked, and that has 
led me to think -it exceedingly desirable that. the dis- 
tant signals should be worked both to caution and to 
danger ;,and I believe that Colonel Yolland is of the 
same opinion. 

1356. (Mr. Harrison.) I wish.to.ask you whether 
the semaphores. were not originally at’ a distance of 
from 400. to 600 yards from the station, and whether 
they were not then worked at “caution,” “ danger,” 
and “all right,” and whether since they have been 
placed at a distance of 1,000 and 1,200 yards, it has 
not been found that the semaphores could not be 
worked. with certainty to show those three indi- 
cators ?—I am aware that there is a great difficulty 
about it, and I have been speaking with some gentle- 
men upon it. I have an opinion that the home signal 
should have an arm on the distant signal-post, and 
that both the home signal at the signal station and 
the repeater of the home signal at the distant signal 
should be worked with the same wire, so that when 
the home signal was at danger the distant signal 
should be at caution. Then it would let the driver 
know that he was to stop at the home signal; then 
you would have strictly your distant signal put to 
danger where there was some obstruction between 
the home and’ the distant signal. I have thought 
that that might be a means of getting over the difii- 
culty to which Mr. Harrison has alluded. 

1357. It is a practical difficulty ?—It is a great 
practical difficulty, There is of course another way 
of getting over it, namely, by having two levers, but 
that is an expensive mode, 

1358. (Chairman.) Upon the question: of the 
signals, are the home signals, in your experience, now 
so placed as to protect trains standing at their stations, 
that is to say, is the home signal so placed that the 
driver of an approaching train if he stops at the signal 
will avoid an accident ?—It is very difficult to give a 
direct answer to that question, because there is such 
a vast variety of modes of signalling stations. In some 
cases the home signal at the station will be at the 
further end from that at which the driver enters the 
station, in some cases it will be at the rear end of it. 

1359, I want to. ascertain from you whether in 
your experience, if a driver obeys the home signal, 
those signals are so placed as to protect a train stand- 
ing at the station. My reason for asking the question 
is because I think it quite possible that from the ex- 
tension of stations, and things of that sort, the home 
signal may not always protect a train standing there, 
and I want to know how that is?—I think that when 
a train draws up at a home signal, a protection to 
that train is afforded by the signal behind the train, 
and not by the signal in front of it. The auxiliary 
signals would be put at danger to protect the train 
while standing at that station. 

1360. Then if the auxiliary signal were placed 
at such a distance from the home signal as to enable 
the train to be pulled up just short of the home signal, 
the distant signal would protect the train drawing ‘up 
at the home signal >—Yes. If the distant signal was 
well placed the driver would be able to pull up at it, 
and then to crawl into the station. 

1361. You do not think it necessary that the home 
signal should always be so placed as to be at the 
extremity: of the station ?—I. think it very desir- 


able that there should be a rear signal, but it is 


not an absolute necessity where you have an auxiliary 
signal, and where the traffic is worked under certain 
conditions. » COS Beals if | Mo iRog Bm 


1362. .( Sir J: L., Simmons,) ‘But’ is. not, the home 
signal in almost all cases a rear signal when the train 
is brought up in front of it >—No, ese! 

1363.:(Mr, Harrison.)-Do -you not: think that, it 
ought to be.so?—I think that it admits of a good deal 
of discussion.. [think that if you have it as a.rear 
signal, you then want something as ‘a signal to start 
your train, and then it leads you into two home 
signals. » rane 

1364, My impression is that in almost every case 
(there may be exceptions to it) the mode of signalling 
is that you put at the end of the platform the home 
signal while you are approaching it, and. then. for 
the starting of trains you have a small independent 
signal ?—In all modern arranged stations, no doubt 
that is so; we frequently pass stations with only one 
signal, and it is. very much left to the company 
whether that.is.a starting or a rear signal. ta 

1365. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If a train projected 
behind a signal, would not. the engine-driver be fre- 
quently acting in strict conformity with the rules -if 
he went to the rear of that signal ?—Not if the distant 
signal was at danger. : sr pai 

1366. Butif it was at caution P—If it was at caution, 
he undoubtedly would; the rule is that if the distant 
signal is at danger the driver should be prepared to 
stop at the distant signal, or should approach it at 
such speed that he could stop immediately after passing 
it if he saw an obstacle. vn ® 

1367. (Mr. Harrison.) In working the block system, 
you do not now admit into-a given section any train 
until the preceeding train has actually passed the signal- 
man’s cabin at the other end of that section, and what 
is called the home signal for that cabin ?—That is 
the rule. ¥ 

1368. If that rule is acted upon, all that you would 
then require would be that such a signal be given to 
the following train, that it shall be in a position to stop 
before it comes to the next cabin ?—I do not quite 
follow you. ' 

1369. I will suppose a block section between cabins 
A. and B., and I will suppose that the signalman: at 
cabin B. will not allow anything to pass on’ to the 
section towards cabin A. until the previous: train has 
passed cabin A., then the distant signal worked from 
cabin A. is a guide for an engineman to stop at A., and 
there cannot be any possible difficulty in his doing so ? 
—Certainly not. It repeats the home signal, but still 
there is this great difficulty to my mind, that no doubt in 


‘the very great majority of cases you may have a train 


standing at the home signal, and it may be run into 
by a mistake of the signalman, or by an accidental 
fouling of the line by a vehicle which has run off the 
opposite line ; and it makes the subject of the distant 
signal tomy mind a still more difficult one than it was 
before the introduction of the block system. ©The 
language of the distant signal now when it is at danger 
practically means “stop at the home signal ;” there 
are occasionally cases occurring where it means more 
than that, and it is desirable to introduce some means 
of making the language of the distant signal perfectly 
intelligible to the driver. BM 

1370. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But if as deseribed' by 
Mr. Harrison the indication to the driver’ at’ the 
distant signal is that he is cautiously to approach the 
home signal, then .in’ foggy weather, supposing the 
distance between the distant signal and the home 
signal not to be sufficient to enable the driver to pull 
up ?—I think that you must allow the driver to run 
at a diminished speed in foggy weather, and I do not 
see how you can get over the difficulty in any other 
way. © Roe 30 
1371. Would not a diseretion ‘being given tothe 
drivers to work their trains differently from the time 
in the tables lead to considerable risk ?—I. do not 
think that it would lead ‘to ‘risk, it would lead 6 
safety. + ees whan 

1372. If trains could be worked with absolute 
punctuality, would not the railway be free from acci- 
dent, except from the absolute neglect of the drivers, or 
from some unforeseen breakdown of the machinéry ? 
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No doubt if you could work your trains with 
regularity, ‘there’ would ‘be less’ accidents, but you 
never I think could arrive at that state of things. 

» 1373. Are not the mail trains which run for long 
epi worked with great punctuality ?—Yes. 

1374. And are not they some of the safest trains in 
the country ?—Yes. 

1375. Therefore punctuality is of great value ?-— 
Yes, but you cannot attain it on railways, and in case 
of fogs unpunctuality must’ be un admitted state of 
things ; and Ido not see what safety you can have 
unléss you reduce the speed of trains in foggy weather. 

1376. Then you must have permanent signals, and 
it is not to be dependent upon men running out with 
fog signals ?—-You must do what you can to make the 
signals observed by the drivers’ in case of fog; but I 
do not think that you can put them ‘further out than 
to meet the ordinary danger, and I think that drivers 
in foggy weather should approach stations where the 
signals may be against them at a reduced speed. 

1377. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you not find at present 
that the question of working in fogs is really one of 
the most diffienlt questions, and at the same time one 
for which there is no absolute precaution existing ?— 
It is a very difficult question to deal with altogether, 
namely, foggy weather. 

1378. Are you aware that during the severe fogs 
which occurred ‘a short time ago, the Great Northern 
Company stopped the whole of their goods traffic for 
48° hours?—I do not remember hearing it, although 
no doubt that may have been the case. 

1379. (Sir J. L: Simmons.) Ini that ‘case did the 
Great Northern Company attempt to maintain punc- 
tuality, or did they leave it to their drivers to work 
their trains as best they cele PT cannot tell you 
that. 

1380. (Chairman,) Do'you find that drivers’ have 
a considerable difference’ of opinion as to what is 
cautious speed ?— A very great difference of opinion. 

1381. Their discretion when exercised does not 
lead to a uniform rate of speed ?—Undoubtedly not. 

1382. There is this rule among some of the ‘rules 
which have been laid before the Commission: “ Every 
‘“ exertion must be ‘used to stop at auxiliary signals 
“ when they show danger. If a train pulls up at an 
“ auxiliary signal, or soon after passing it, it is not to 
stop there, but must draw cautiously on nowards the 
main or station signal” ?—Yes. 

1383. What do you read to be the duty 6 the 
driver from those words, “Every exertion must be 
“ used to stop at auxiliary signals when they show 
“ danger. Ifa train pulls up at an ‘auxiliary signal 
“ or soon after passing it, it is not to stop there” ?— 

J presume that the meaning is, that when a train has 
been stopped or almost stopped in obedience © to the 
distant signal it is thén to crawl in. © 

1384. Do you consider that that is’ a safe provision P 
—For my own part I think that the*safé rule is’ to 
tell the driver to stop dead, but I should like to con- 
sider the matter before writing out the rule in so 
many words, as Mr. Ayrton has asked me to do, 
because it requires great consideration. * There cannot 
be a question that the safest thing would be to require 
the driver to stop the train at the distant signal, or 
as soon as he can after seeing it, but then it isa 
question whether the traffic can be carried on under 
those cireumstances. 

13885. In many cases is it not an actual impossibility 
so to place a signal as that it shall be seen at the 
necessary distance for a driver, to stop at it >—Yes, 
in many cases, in tunnels, for instance, is one case, 
and hence comes in the necessity for pcre with a 
space before you. 

1386. And not only in tunnels, but in cases where 
obstruction to the sight arises from buildings in a 
town ?—Yes. 

1887. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With ‘regard. to the 
general efficiency of the signal arrangements, do you 
find that the suggestions made by engine-drivers, or by 
other servants of the companies, for their i improvement 
are generally brought into practice ?—As far as my 
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experience goes I do‘ not think that they often do 
suggest matters. I do not think that I have sufficient 
experience upon the point which you mention to give 
an opinion, but'so far as I know they very rarely offer 
suggestions. There are rare cases where they come 
forward and make suggestions as they did in the case 
of the North-eastern Company, but one frequently 
asks a driver’ and he says “I did my best to pull up 
& ee the signal,” I have asked “ did you complain of 
it,” and he has said “no.” 

1388. ( Chairman.) Do you think that that fact of 
their so seldom complaining arises from their being 
content to go on as things exist, or that they have any 
fear of having a black mark against their name if they 
complain ?—-I think that is rather from apathy ; they 
are satisfied with the state of things. 

1389. (Earl De La Warr.) Is it your opinion that 
if the present system of signals were properly worked 
much alteration would be required ?—I think’ that if 
all drivers could be so disciplined as to stop at distant 
signals when at danger, and if the traffic could be so 
worked, there would be very few accidents. 


1390. I have asked the question because you have 
stated that the cause of accidents is rather the disregard 
of signals than that they are not properly arranged ?— 
Yes; there are no doubt difficulties in signals being 
obeyed owing to the fact of the distant signal being at 
danger to indicate to the driver that he must stop 
at the home signal, so that the danger at the distant 
signal is habitually disregarded by the driver. My 
own opinion is very strong with regard to having 
three indications at the distant signal. 

1391, (Chairman.), One of them being an exact 
repetition ; you wish to have a repeating arm ?—Yes, 
indicating to the driver the condition of the home 
signal as well as the signal at the distant signal really 
meaning obstruction. 


1392. (Earl De La Warr.) Is it not the case that 
in signal boxes the apparatus varies on. different 
lines >—Very much indeed. 

1393. And that two different systems in the same 
signal box are sometimes worked by the same signal- 
man, that is to say, two different systems of appa- 
ratus ?— By systems of signals do you mean that 
the distant signal may be a semaphore arm in one 
case, and a disc in the other case. 

1394. Do you find the same man working in the 
same box two different apparatuses of signals ?—I am 
not aware of such a case. 

1395. ( Chairman.) I think that in some cases there 
are signal boxes fitted with arrangements for giving 
gong signals to a station, and at the points as well as 
the regular lever apparatus for the line of signals ?— 
Mies. 

1396. In those cases of gong signals’ simply to 
indicate to the station, it may be done under the pro- 
tection of the:man at the main signals, — it not ?— 
Quite so. 

1397. (Earl De La Warr.) My sjomatthii is whether 
amanis not called upon at different times to work 
upon different systems, and to change his system of 
work, whether in the case of a bell or gong, or of a 
different system of electric wires >—Such a case might 
occur at a junction between two companies’ lines which 
were worked upon different systems, but I think that 
it would be a very rare case; I do not remember 
meeting with it. 

1398. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Practically are there 
not now very few lines worked upon a different system 
than the semaphore ?— Practically it is so. The 
Great Western Company have not the semaphore, 
although they are gradually getting it, but a vast 
number of the old Great Western signals are still in 
existence. Upon the last broad gauge line constructed, 
er the even and Somerset, they put up the old 

gnals. 

71399. That is at the western end ?>—Yes, 

1400, There, of course, it would be inconvenient to 
introduce the two systems in juxtaposition ?—It may 
be that that was the reason, 
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1401. (Chairman.) I have before me the case of 
the junction of the South-eastern and the South- 
western lines at Reading ; in that case the instructions 
are as follows :—‘ The semaphore double-arm signal 
“ for the South-eastern main trains up and down; 
«‘ the semaphore double-arm signal for the junction 
‘‘ trains up and down; the first signal and cross-bar 
“ is a distant signal for South-eastern and, South- 
“ western traffic proceeding to the Great Western 
“ line, and the semaphore double-arm signal for the 
«“ Great Western and South-western proceeding to- 
“ wards the junction.” Those signals, although 
different in what they show, would be worked by 
similar levers in the box?—Yes. 

1402. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever suggested to 
any of the companies any alteration such as you have 
spoken of here ?—I have mentioned it to a great 
many. Iam constantly ventilating the subject, but 
it requires a great deal of consideration and discus- 
sion. 

1408. Have any suggestions ever been carried into 
effect >—Yes. 

1404. (Mr. Ayrton.) With reference to the question 
about the workmen, do you think that the cause of 
many of the accidents is not the carelessness of the 
workmen, but the fact that he works under conditions 
which are quite sufficient for the ordinary traffic, and 
that he is surprised by some accidental circumstance 
which he never contemplated and which nobody fore- 
saw, such as some derangement of the traffic in 
advance ?—I think that he is working without paying 
attention to the strict rules of the company, and 
although he would do it with impunity in 99 
cases out of 100, yet in the hundredth case, 
arising perhaps from the circumstances which you 
mention, an obstruction is there and he is not prepared 
to meet it. 

1405. And it is an obstruction which in the ordinary 
course the driver could never have contemplated, or 
foreseen ?—No, I do not quite think that. 

1406. For example there is a goods train in advance 
of him, perhaps half an hour; it has been delayed, 
and put into a siding, and just at the time when he is 
coming in to that station the station people throw over 
the trucks or something on to the main line. That is 
a case which is not in his contemplation ?—No, but it 
is a case which is very likely to occur, and if he was 
in the habit of paying attention to the rules laid down 
for signals this obstruction would not take him 
unawares; but he would be prepared for it. 

1407. But does not it appear from the description 
of the accidents that the block or obstruction is thrown 
upon the line in the interval between his passing the 
last signal and reaching the very point where the 
obstruction occasions a collision; is not that the 
character of many of the accidents ?—No, I think 
not of many of them; you mean a line being acci- 
dentally blocked by the fracture of a coupling or 
something of that sort. 

1408. Or by a truck being backed on to it, or some 
other accident obstruction occurring of which the 
driver is ignorant before he reaches the actual point 
of collision ?—No, that does not generally happen ; 
the train has been generally worked properly, and the 
signal is put. up to protect it, and the coming driver 
dves not attend to the signal; that is by far the most 
frequent cause of collisions. 

1409. Then do you think that the circumstances 
are such that if the drivers exercise reasonable care 
there is not much occasion to apprehend misfortune ? 
—TI think that that is the cause of many of these 
accidents, and that if there was greater attention paid 
to the distant signal a collision would not occur. 

1410. (Mr, Harrison.) You stated a short time ago 
that you thought that the locomotive enginemen did 
not refer to their superintendents on the question of 
signals?— As far as my experience goes they do 
not. 

1411. Perhaps you are not aware that they are en- 
couraged “by the locomotive superintendent to report 
to him all cases in which they think that any im- 


provement, especially with reference to lines newly 
opened out, can be made ?—I am aware that they are 
encouraged to do so. ‘ 

1412. You do not from: your own knowledge know 
that they do not do it?—No; but as far as my ex- 
perience goes I have not seen that they doit. Of 
course, I have not so much means of knowing as the 
locomotive superintendents have. on 

1413. It is the same thing with regard to the con- 
dition of the permanent way ?—There I know that 
they are much more particular, and I am quite aware 
that they do so, but I was alluding more to the ques- 
tion of signals. I merely judge from inquiring into 
accidents. The driver says that he was not sufficiently 
informed by the signal, and that he could not get 
nearer. You ask him, “ Have you ever complained 
“ of the position of the signal?” and the almost in- 
variable answer is, “No.” I suppose that there is a 
kind of belief that the best is done for their safety, 
aad they do not interfere. 

1414. (Chairman.) And I suppose that it often 
happens that they themselves do not see the obstruc- 
tion until an accident happens ?—Very rarely. 

1415. Referring again to the question of overrunning 
the signals you think that in many cases it happens 
from insufficient attention being paid to the warning 
at the distant signal ?—Yes. 

1416. But do you also think or not that there is 
very insufficient break power to bring up a train if 
the distant signal is properly attended to ? —Un- 
doubtedly there is an insufficient break power. The 
effect of. the comparative inattention to what the 
distant signal is saying of course would be consider- 
ably mitigated by the fact of the driver having great 
break power at his command to enable him to stop at 
an obstacle on seeing it. It very often happens that 
a driver sees the distant. signal at danger, and he 
perhaps passes it at 15 or 20 miles an hour, and on 
passing the second signal there is an obstruction, and 
that is the cause of many collisions. 

1417. Some of the companies in their rules warn 
the drivers to pass slowly or cautiously ?—Yes. 

1418. Others lay down an actual limit of speed, 
such as five miles an hour >—Yes. 

1419. Within your experience, do the drivers 
strictly observe that sort of limit of five miles an 
hour ?—I think not. 

1420. Some men would think that they were 
running with all caution if they went at 10 miles 
an hour ?—Yes; there certainly seems to be a_ less 
idea of speed among drivers than among other classes 
of men, especially of slow speed. 

1421. It appears to me on reading the reports of 
the accidents for the last two or three years that there 
is a very great discrepancy between drivers and fire- 
men on the same engine, and between two drivers of 
the same train, as to the speed at which they are 


“running >— Yes. 


1422. Do you think that that arises from the want 
of experience on their part ?—Yes, in many cases ; 
but sometimes it is of course to cover their own 
delinquencies. 

1423. Connected with the signals, I should like to 
ask you a few questions with regard to the level 
crossing of railways by other lines. Haye you had 
any accidents of that nature under your investigation ? 
—I have had one important accident, namely, the one 
at Carlisle on the North-eastern and the North-western 
lines about five years ago. _ : 

1424. In that case were the signals such that if 
they had been strictly observed and acted upon the 
accident would have been prevented ?—Certainly. 
They are not good signals, but they are signals suffi- 
cient for the purpose. ; 

1425. Do you consider the level croussing of one 
railway by another on running portions of the line a 
great source of danger ?—Undoubtedly. 

1426. Are you familiar with many of those cross- 
ings >—I suppose that I know most of them. Jam 
not sure that I know them all, but I know the greater 
number. 
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1427. Do you think that they interpose a great 
additional source of danger >—No doubt they do. 

1428. Such for instance as the crossings at Retford 
on the Sheffield and Lincolnshire and the Great 
, Northern lines ?—Yes. 

1429. And at Bedford on the Midland and London 
and North-western lines /—They cross by a bridge, at 
. least at the crossing which I am speaking of, which 
is about two miles south of Bedford ; it is not a level 
crossing, it is a bridge crossing. I know that the 
new Midland line to Bedford crosses the London and 
North-western line about a mile and a half south of 
the Bedford station by an over-bridge. 

1430. I am alluding to what used to be the old 
line of the Midland Company north of Bedford town, 
which crosses the North-western line on the level ?— 
I do not know that crossing, but it is not a line on 
which passenger trains of the Midland Company run 
now, I think. 

1431. They did ?—I think that it must be in con- 
nexion with the Hitchin and Bedford line, where the 
Midland trains used to run. ~ 

1432. What we ‘call the Leicester and Hitchin 
line ?—Yes. I do not.know that line ; but there is 
no level crossing of the main line of the Midland. 

1433. Frone what you have seen of the level cross- 
ings with which you are familiar, was there anything 
in the nature of the country to render it difficult to 
earry one line over or under the other ?—I have no 
doubt that there were difficulties in connexion with 
them all, because there must always, I should think, 
have been a kind of pious horror of level crossings, 
but the difficulties were, doubtless, not insuperable. 
Ihave not sufficient knowledge to speak positively 
upon that subject. The level crossing at Carlisle, 
{ believe, has been done away with. 

1434. Have you been familiar with the Retford 
crossing of the Great-northern Railway ?—Simply 
from very often being at Retford. 

1435. You never had occasion to examine into the 
signal arrangements there ?— No. 

1436. I suppose that ata level crossing the great 
danger is that if the driver at all overruns the crossing 
he comes immediately on the cross line ?—Yes; it 
is not the same at a level crossing as at a junction, 
at a junction you have the power of diverting the 
course of the train, but in a level crossing all the 
trains must run on to the crossing. 


1437. In your experience is it difficult for a driver 
to pull up his train with certainty at the particular 
spot on the level crossing, from changes of weather 
and the state of the rails >—I have not met with any 
case in point. 

1438. From your experience, do you think that the 
drivers can readily bring their train to a stand at any 
particular point ?—I think that they can, if they use 
proper precaution, and as arule they do. We know 
that the points of danger are very rarely over run; it 
is only these ambiguous points which they treat with 
the contempt which leads to so many accidents. 

1439. With regard to signals, you from your 
answers appear to think that in a case of fog it is 
almost essential that the trains should be run at a 
reduced speed ?—That is my opinion. 

1440. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you explain why a level 
crossing is at all more dangerous than running in on 
a level at a junction, because every running in, if you 
go to the further rail, is a level crossing of the nearer 
rail, and, on the contrary, as you run out as well as 
run in a level crossing ought to be less dangerous 
than a junction ?—No ; if you analyse it, you will fiad 
that the danger of a level crossing is about four to 
three, as compared with a double junction; it is by 
the mode in which you can set the points to avoid 
collisions. 

1441. Lam speaking ofa single junction ; in running 
into two lines of rails you run over one to get into the 

_ other ?—Yes. é 

1442. That is a level crossing '—Yes. 


1448. And in getting into the other line you cannot’ 
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get out of it ?>—No; you have the crossing of one 
line with one line. 

1444, It appears to me that there is just as much 
danger of collision in an ordinary junction, in which 
one railway runs into another, as there is in a level 
crossing. J do not see that the element of danger is 
less in one case than in the other. It is the possible 
arrival of a train upon arailway at an inopportune 
moment which creates the danger, whether it is going 
across it or whether it is coming on to it, and whether 
you come on to the line or cross one of the lines to 
get to the other it appears to me that the risk is the 
same ?—In a level crossing three or four trains may 
come into collision at the crossing. Now by a proper 
arrangement of points at the junction you may reduce 
that contingency. 

1445. The chances are half in each case ?—They 
are reduced to less than half, because you have abso- 
lutely a train coming in one direction which may be 
turned off by turning the points. 

1446. Then do you say that the risk is the same 
only as regards one line of rails >—I say that the risk 
is diminished in the rate of three to four. At every 
junction there is a level crossing which you cannot 
protect. 

1447. To put it practically in reading the descrip- 
tion of any accident which has occurred at a level 
crossing, it appears to me that if the same negligence 
and the same combination of circumstances had oc- 
curred at a junction, a collision would equally have 
arisen ?—It might have done so under certain circum- 
stances, but not necessarily. At Retford the collision 
might have been averted, if means had been taken 
to prevent the fish train coming in. 

1448. Is it not possible to prevent trains which 
are coming upon a level crossing from meeting one 
another ?—-Undoubtedly, but still I think it holds 
good that a level crossing is the most dangerous mode 
of getting the traffic from one side to a railway on the 
other, which you can possibly introduce, because you 
give more chances of collision than in any other mode 
of crossing. 

1449. But if you guard against that danger by an 
absolute block it would seem that there is no danger 
in a level crossing, any more than in another mode of 
working the line?—No ; except in those cases where 
by a mistake of the signalman, the absolute block is 
evaded or departed from. 

1450. But apart from the negligence of workmen, 
the system as completely protects against danger as 
any other part of the railway system ?>—I cannot quite 
see that. 

1451. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is not the best sub- 
stitute for a level crossing an over or under bridge ?— 
No doubt that is the very safest of all. 

1452. Leaving a junction siding for the interchange 
of traffic >—Yes. 

1453. (Mr. Harrison.) A junction is a matter of 
necessity where you want to interchange traflic 
between two lines ?—Yes. 

1454. And therefore your object would be to 
reduce the danger to a minimum ?—Yes. 

1455. I daresay that you may have known many 
cases of junctions where the signalman by turning 
the train on to another line, when he has seen a 
collision nearly coming on, has prevented it >—Yes. 

1456. Supposing that in a new line of railway 
before Parliament, it was proposed to cross a line 
upon the level, the sole question which would justify 
such a thing being done, would be the question of 
expense; a level crossing would be justified if it were 
an impracticable thing on account of the expense 
which would be involved to carry the new line over 
another one existing by reason of the question, for 
instance, of the embankment upon it?—And an 
alteration of the gradients. 

1457. I suppose that in 99 cases out of 100, or 
even a great deal more than that, it is perfectly 
feasible to do it ?—I should imagine so. 

1458. Do you know of any case of a level crossing 
of one line by another at which an accident at some 
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time or another has not actually occurred ?—No, I 
think that almost all the level crossings in the kingdom 
have been the scene of a collision at one period or 
another. I am not sure of every one, but I think 
almost every one. : 

1459. In some cases upon the old level crossings-of 
lines they have actually come down on the level 
crossing with gradients as steep as 1 in 100. I do not 
know whether you inspected lately the case which 
happened near Ferry Hill ?—Yes, there was a slight 
collision there about three years ago. ; 

1460. Within my recollection at least half a dozen 
narrow escapes occurred there which lead to its being 
altered ?—Yes. That has now ceased to be. ' 

1461. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How has the alteration 
been effected ?—By carrying the branch over the main 
line. 

1462. (Mr. Harrison.) Powers were got from 
Parliament to do it, and it cost about 40,000/. ?—Yes. 
It was no doubt a very important alteration. 

1463. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If I understand you 
rightly, you would recommend that a second signal 
should be placed on the distant signal to repeat the 
home signal ?—Yes ; that is what I should exceedingly 
like to see. 

1464. Would not that be apt to create confusion 
from the driver seeing two signals at the same place ? 
—No, he would only see one of those signals. 

1465. Then what would be the use of the second 
signal. I understand you to say that it is to give to 
him an indication on arriving at the distant signal of 
what the home signal is placed at ?—Yes; when the 
home signal was at danger he would find the arm on 
the distant signal at caution ; he would see nothing 
else there at all; when the home signal was at 
caution he would find nothing at all on the post; 
when the home signal was at danger, and there 
was some accidental obstruction between the distant 
and the home signal, he would find an indication of it 
on the distant signal. 

1466. (Mn. Harrison.) That would be a separate 
arrangement >— Yes, worked by the same lever ; there 
are some mechanicians now who are very coniident 
that they could get this arrangement done by the one 
signal lever. 

1467. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then-it comes to the 
point whether the variations in the length of the wire 
over that long distance would not prevent the indica- 
tion of the two different agents?—In the case to 
which I allude there would be a slot in the post, or 
some mechanical arrangement to counteract the 
stretching of the wire. 

1468. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you tell us exactly how the 
rules would be framed, in your supposition, to work 
those signals >—If I may be allowed, before you leave 
the question of signals I wish to make one observation, 
namely, with regard to the practice which is growing 
up upon railway lines of using what are called advance 
signals. In almost. all block stations now you meet with 
an advance signal, and that advance signal is for the 
purpose of moving the train into the advanced 
section after it has reached the cabin, enabling the 
signalman to give “line clear” so as to bring another 
train on. In passing a single block cabin, in passing 
three trains over the line at the same time, he will 
have to remember about six trains. If you take the 
case of a junction he may have to remember nine 
trains at a time ; I do not know whether the system 
of advance signals has yet come into quadruple 
junctions, but if it has, the signalman may have no 


less than twelve trains at a time, of which he will - 


have to remember the proceedings; and it strikes me 
that that has become rather a dangerous element in 
the working of the block system, namely, the accumu- 
lating a number of trains which have to be in the 
recollection of one man at one time. Suppose the 
case of a signalman in D. cabin, and he has one train 
running between A. and D., and another standing at 
his block cabin, between the’ advance signal and the 
home signal, and there is a third train running 
between B. and C., that makes three up trains, and 
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you might have three down trains, and if it was a 
junction there might be nine trains altogether. 

1469. (Chatrman.) You think that there is some 
danger from the concentration of so many movements 
of trains in the mind of one man ?—I do not say that 
it has given rise to danger heretofore; but I think it 
is an additional element, and as block working comes 
to be more generally carried out there is a tendency 
for" this practice to extend, and therefore I men- 
tion it. 

1470. With regard to the caution signal, is it or 
not the fact that there is a tendency on the part of 
drivers to disregard a mere, caution signal ?—Yes, 
undoubtedly they treat it as “ all right.” 

1471. They do not get their trains in hand. from’ 
seeing a mere caution signal?—No, that.is so. It has 
hitherto been lost sight of. ; 

1472. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would it be practicable, in 
your opinion, to have any automatic registration of 
the state of the trains p—Yes, and it is carried out to 
a certain extent upon the South-western Railway ; 
a train registers its own entrance into the section. | 

1473. Might it not be adopted on a small scale in face 
of the man who works the lever, so that every lever 
would have above it indications of the trains ?—I do 
not think it has been carried out in that way. There 
are systems adopted by which a train will register its 
entry into a block section by moving a small electric 
semaphore, and it also indicates when it has quitted 
the section. 

1474. You mean a little signal in a box ?—Yes, 
but it would not do to depend upon that automatic 
registration ; it would only do in combination with 
the signalman. 

1475. (Chairman.) There is some danger, is there 
not, which is likely to arise from giving a man too 
much to look after ?—Yes, because the block is on 
the signalman ; but an arrangement can be made for 
that purpose, so that the train might take off the 
semaphore, as well as the man; he cannot take it off 
until the train has taken it off. 

1476. What is your opinion with regard to the 
class of men. Do you generally find them up to their 
duty in reference to the signals ?—I think that up to 
within two or three years ago the signalman was, as a 
rule, a very superior class of man; but there has been 
a visible deterioration in them within the last year or 
two. I think from all I hear that. the railway com- 
panies find great difficulty at the present time in 
obtaining a proper class of men for signalmen. 

1477. Have you ascertained whether that arises 
from a dislike to the close confinement in the boxes ? 
—I think it rather arises from the amount for labour, 
the demand for labour in the country lately. 

1478. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you think that the 
rate of remuneration operates much in that way ?— 
To some extent perhaps it does. Some men do not 
like it after trying it, but it has arisen chiefly from 
the greater demand for signalmen. 

1479. Have their wages been increased lately >— 
I believe they have; in fact I know they have. 

1480. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you met with a 
general feeling among the signalmen, that their wages 
are too low ?—I do not know from personal know- 
ledge; but I have no doubt that it is so. 

1481. (Chairman.) Do you find frequently in your 
inquiries that the signalmen are kept on duty for an 
excessive period of time P—No, the cases are common 
now » when they do occur, 12 hours is the longest 
time, as a rule, during which one now finds them kept 
on duty in busy cabins, and eight hours, the men are 
hard to manage on that point, frequently they prefer 
taking an 18 hours’ shift, or a 15 hours’ shift, for their 
own convenience, rather than adhere to the rules of 
the company; they often evade the rules to suit their 
own convenience, until they are found out. ~ 

1482. (Earl De La Warr.) Are they engaged for 
12 consecutive hours right off ?—Yes, at times. 

1483. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is not that a very long 


period for a man to work at a monotonous sort of duty ? 
'—I think it is a fearfully long time. OLE S 
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1484. (Chairman.) In the case of those men who 
work for 8 hours, and 12 hours, do you find any 
difference in the class of man who takes the duty >— 
I think not; I think that that is just one of the 
casualties of the line. 

1485. The men who are on for 8 hours, I suppose, 
are off for 8 hours ?—Yes, but they will be off 16 
hours. 

1486. Is it a three-shift system ?—. Yes; the men 
are off for 16 hours. . 

1487. Are the 12 hours’ men off for 12 hours ?>— 
Yes, but they interchange duty on Sundays, which 
brings a relief man. 

1488. (Mr. Galt.) I see statements in the papers 
that some of the signalmen have been 16 or 18 hours 
on duty ; is there any ground for those statements >— 
Occasionally there are cases of that kind, but very 


often it arises from the men’s own connivance. 


1489, Is there no supervision to prevent that ?— 
Yes, there is. But it is one of the weak points, 
T think, in many railways that the outdoor super- 
vision is not so good as it ought to be. 

1490. (Chairman.) These things occur, I suppose, 
in the case of signals which are a little way out from 
the station ?—Yes, country signals. 

1491. (Karl De La Warr.) Are the men allowed to 
interchange duty ?—No, but they do it. 

1492. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose where the men are 
on duty for longer periods than eight hours, and their 
attention is not required to be sustained, that is in 
the case of lines where the signals are only worked 
occasionally ?-—No, they are very busy places often 
where you find them on duty for 12 hours at a time. 

1493. Requiring continuous attention ?—Yes. 

1494, Has not the sound signal been tried. experi- 


‘mentally on the London, Chatham, and Dover line >— 


I have not seen it. 

1495. ( Chairman.) Have you formed. any opinion 
as to the 12 hours’ duty being excessive or is there 
any maximum period that you would suggest whether 
4 hours or 8 hours or 12 hours ?—I cannot say that I 
have formed a decided opinion that 12 hours are too 
long a period in many cases ; it does seem a long time, 
but still I should not like to give an opinion positively 
that 12 hours are too long a period under ordinary 
circumstances. 

1496. Have you found that men become exhausted 
at the close, or towards the close of their 12 hours’ 
spell ?——No, I do not remember any case which has 
given rise to an accident owing to a man getting 
exhausted towards the close of his 12 hours’ service ; 
I would never approve of more than 12 hours, but I 
am not prepared to say that under ordinary circum- 
stances 12 hours are too long a period. 

1497. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the practice 
in signal boxes such as are in use in Cannon Street 
station, and at Charing Cross ?—8 hours is the practice 
there and two men; there are two men in a box at 
the same time. 

1498. Have you ever known the naval system to 
be adopted of short watches ?—No, I do not think 
that has ever been worked ; it.is found that the men 


_instead of resting go and occupy themselves about 


other work and tire themselves. 

1499. Then the naval system of short watches 
would hardly work ?—No, in the country it would be 
difficult to adopt it, because it would oblige the men 
to live in the vicinity of their posts. 

1500. (Chairman.) Has it frequently come under 
your notice that the signalmen off duty amuse them- 
selves with digging in their gardens or something of 
that sort in preference to taking rest ?—One sees them 
doing so. 

1501. (Larl De La Warr.) Lthink you stated that 
it had not come under your observation that long hours 
on duty had been the cause of accident ?—It has not. 
I do not think that I can remember any case in which 
T could say that an accident had been caused. by the 
excessive hours during which a signalman had been 
on duty, 9) ew lint aptiiest 
» 1502. (Chairman.) Referring now to the question 
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of break power, are you an advocate for the break 
which is spoken of in the requirements; that is, 
the break system being applied to every three or four 
vehicles, or are you in favour of a continuous break 
upon a whole train?—I am very much in favour of 
the continuous break system. There cannot be any 
question that, if it could be adopted, it would be one 
of the most fruitful sources of saving collisions. 

1503. Have you given much attention to the 
working of the continuous breaks, which have been 
in work on some lines for some litile time ?—I have 
seen a good deal of them upon the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, Fay’s and Newall’s. 

1504. Have you seen the break in operation on the 
North London Railway ?—I cannot speak so much of 
that. 

1505. Have you seen Westinghouse’s break ?— 
That I have seen two or three times. 

1506. Have you seen it in use experimentally ?— 

Yes. 
. 1507. Would not any of those systems, to be carried 
out in all their details, require that a uniform system 
should be adopted throughout the country, and that 
all the stock should be fitted with it >—The Westing- 
house break, I suppose, would more than any other 
system require that; I should imagine that there 
would not be that necessity with either Clark’s break 
or with Newall’s and Fay’s. On the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire line, many of the trains, that is, the front 
part. of the train is fitted with Newall’s break and 
the rear with Fay’s break, but you could have 
sections of the train fitted with different kinds of 
breaks. 

1508. Then it would become a train made up of 
sections of different breaks to be under the control‘of 
different persons ?—Yes. 

1509. It would therefore no longer be a continuous 
break under the control of the driver or one man ?— 
No. 

1510. Is it or not very desirable in your opinion 
that in working the break, the train should if possible 
be put under the control of the driver ?—I think it is 
a great thing to be aimed at, to place the breaks as 
far as possible under the driver’s control. 

1511. If the driver, instead of the guard, could 
apply even frequent breaks on the carriages very 
often a minute would be saved in the application, 
would it not ?—No doubt. 

1512. Is it not a fact, at the present time, that in 
a great number of passenger trains, vehicles containing 
goods stock are run with fish and milk, and things of 
that sort >—Yes. 

1513. Therefore they would interrupt the con- 
tinuous break unless they were fitted in a similar 
manner ?—Yes, to a certain extent no doubt. 

1514. And that would be the case with either 
Newall’s or Fay’s or the Westinghouse break ? — It 
would be more the case with the Westinghouse break 
than with any of the others. Of course, in the case 
of Newall’s or Fay’s in practice you have a set of 
what are called three or four carriages, and those are 
never broken at ail, a vehicle is put on either in front 
or behind. I do not think it matters very much with 
Newall’s or with Fay’s break the breaking up or 
the dislocation of a train. 

(1515. In any system of continuous break applied 
from the engine throughout the train it would be 
necessary, would it not, that any goods stock running 
in the train should be equally fitted with the break ? 
—yYes, or there should be loops carried on the car- 
riages to enable the fitments to overrun them, and 
they should carry a surplus. 

1516. Have you formed any opinion as to the dis- 
tance within which ordinary trains. of 16 carriages 
could be controlled at the high speed of express trains 
by the continuous break ?—I should think you might 
say, as an average, under ordinary circumstances, 
within a quarter of a mile; if you had atrain well 
breaked you might pull it up, I think, within that 
distance. % ¥ ool 
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1517. From the inquiries you have made into the 
causes of accidents, can you tell us the distance 
within which fast trains can practically be pulled up? 
—It is very various indeed. In some cases you find 
perhaps that a train will run 1,400 yards after warn- 
ing, and can hardly be stopped then; and in other 
cases you may find trains stop more promptly at 
700 or 800 yards; but for a heavy express train, 
running at a great speed, you require a good 1,000 
yards’ room to pull it up under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

1518. You do not think that any reliance can be 
placed, as the trains are fitted now, upon a heavy 
express train being pulled up under three-quarters 
of a mile ?-—From half a mile: to three-quarters of a 
mile. 

1519. Can you express any opinion with regard to 
goods trains?—I could not give a decided answer 
to that. 

1520. (Earl De la Warr.) What is the usual 
amount of break power that is applied now ?—That is 
very various. Hach company has a rule, and in the 
case of the North-western Company it is a very 
peculiar one; they have one break to 10 vehicles, so 
that a train of 20 vehicles will have two breaks, ora 
train of any number beyond 10 vehicles will have two 
breaks ; then if you come to 21 vehicles you get three 
breaks, that is in the proportion of one to seven. 

1521. If a train is suddenly added to, is break 
power applied in proportion ?—-It ought to be, but 
sometimes they have not a break van available, and 
then the train is insufficiently breakd according to 
their own rules. 

1522. Do you see any real or practical objection 
to the application of continuous breaks ?—There is 
no doubt that there are difficulties connected with the 
subject, but I should imagine that they are not 
insuperable. If one takes, for instance, the Westing- 
house break, or a break like that, which requires con- 
tinuity more than any other, you still might, I think, 
be able to have a large portion of the train fitted 
with it, making an allowance for the introduction of 
foreign vehicles at junctions and other places, so that 
with one engine and three or four vehicles, fitted with 
a break like the Westinghouse break, and you had to 
disconnect the train, you would still have a large pro- 
portion of break power available which you at present 
have not. 

1523. I think you stated that in your opinion it 
would be a great means of avoiding danger ?—A very 
great means of avoiding danger, I think. 

1524. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you gone through the 
list of accidents for any year, to ascertain how many 
of them would have been prevented by the trains being 
furnished with continuous break power ?—I may state, 
with respect to the accidents which occurred last year, 
those that I inquired into myself, I found that, out of 
81, in 35 cases the additional break power, or con- 
tinuous breaks in the hand of the drivers, and that is 
a great point, would have mitigated or prevented some 
35 accidents out of 81, nearly half. 

1525. When you spoke of express trains being 
brought up in a space of 1,000 yards, did you refer to 
trains which had the continuous break power over 
several of the carriages, connected with the engine ?— 
No; I was alluding to an ordinary North-western train 
of 21 vehicles or 20 vehicles and 2 breaks. I know that 
trains like that run in some cases as much as 1,300 or 
1,400 yards before they can finally come to a stop. 
The rule of the North-western Company which lays 
down 1,200 yards as the distance to which the guard 
should go back to protect the train, has been based 
upon their experience of the distance within which 
trains with ordinary breaks can be pulled up. 

1526. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How long do you 
think it would take a man to place the fog signal at 
a distance of 1,2000 yards, under the ordinary rule ? 
—It would take him half an hour, I should think. 

1527. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why should it take him half 
an hour ?—Some guards will do it quicker, but, if you 
take the ordinary run they take pretty nearly half an 


hour to get their signal down and come back, as they 
are afraid of being left behind. 

1528. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It comes to this, does i 
not, that in the case of fogs and bad weather, there is 
practically no security for trains that are travelling 
at a high speed ?--I can hardly say no security, but 
not sufficient ; it requires a more cautious speed in 
approaching stations. 

1529. Than on the block system ?-- The block 
system will meet a vast number of cases, but it will 
not meet those. Under the block system, if a driver. 
is running full tilt until he comes to a distant signal, 
and finds it at danger, he cannot stop the train at 
once. 

1530. Does it not come to this, that the distant 
signal should be placed so far off that the driver 
arriving at it ina fog might stop within the danger 
point ?>--That you will never get, whless you have con- 
tinuous breaks on all trains. 

1531. (Chairman.) Take, for example, the two-mile 
block system on a main line, if the distant signals were 
carried out 1,200 yards on either side, a man would 
be continually checking his train, would he not, upon 
your assumption that he should always approach 
signals with caution ?--In a fog. 

1532. It would result from that, would it not, that 
in running from London to Rugby he would lose a 
great part of the time?—There is no question of it, 
but I do not see any other mode of providing for 
reasonable safety without it, and I know that it is 
the opinion of the most experienced of my colleagues. 

1533. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it the opinion of 
railway officers that the want of punctuality, which 
would be introduced by working as you suggest, 
would be a source of great danger upon railways ?—— 
Yes, foggy weather is the time of danger, but I do 
not think it would be aggravated. 

1534. Is it the opinion of railway officers that every 
departure from the time table would aggravate the 
danger ?—Yes, but they fly in the face of their own 
rules ; they say that in fogs the drivers are to use 
caution on approaching the signals. 

1535. Then the practical result. would be, would, it 
not, that a fog in London might render all the trains 
unpunctual, and throw everything out ?—Yes, it might 
indeed, and so it does. 

1536. (Chairman.) The multiplicity of signals 
which are now introduced, or are being introduced, 
upon railways, will render very material revisions of 
the rules. of all these companies necessary, will it not ? 
—I am hardly prepared to answer that question. I 
do not quite see in what way it will alter them much 


if they are to be attended to and obeyed. 


_ 1537. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose the necessary expense 
is the great objection and the reason why a more 
effective break system has not come into general use 
upon railways in Hngland?—I have no doubt that 
that has been one cause. 

1538. Do you think that that has been the principal 
cause ?—I am not prepared to say that it has been the 
principal cause. ‘There have been periods of great 
activity with respect to breaks after some-bad accidents 
have occurred where the continuous break would no 
doubt have been of great service. The subject of the 
continuous break has been very much agitated, and 
then something has been done and a few experiments 
made, but the recollection of those accidents have 
departed, and it has not resulted in anything effectual, 
but now I think there seems to be great hope of 
something being done. 

1539, (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it the fact, or not, that 
there has been no such thing as an effective continuous 
break invented, until very recently, in this country? 
I do not know what you call effective, they have been 
using a continuous break on the North London line 
ever since it has been opened. 

1540. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) For how many years ? 
—12 years quite: then there is the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway. It is hard to say that there has 
not been a good continuous break in use, it may not 
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be so good as will yet be attained, but it is one which 
has been quite sufficient on those lines. 

1541. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has it ever been used, or 
considered suitable working of, for the general traffic ? 
—The only instance in which it has been used is that 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, which 
has used it habitually for a great number of years. 

1542. (Earl De la Warr.) Can you give any reason 
why it has not become more common ?—I really can 
not. 

1543. (Chairman.) Referring to a question that I 
put to you with regard to the rules, there is rule 38 
of the North-western Company’s rules, which requires 
that, if a train is stopped by accident, the guard is to 
go back to a distance of 1,200 yards to place detona- 
tors on the line, &c. (reading the rule.) Do you think 
that that cau be carried out with numerous signals 
at the short distance within which trains will be 
running, under the two mile block system ?—I should 
think that it can unless a train was stopped ; for ex- 
ample, take the two mile block system, if a train 
became disabled just half way between two block 
stations, you would still have to send the guard back, 
he must go back, as an extra precaution, not depend- 
ing upon the block. 

1544, (Mr. Ayrton.) In order to secure the section 
you would still send the guard back ?—Yes, and the 
companies are very strong upon that point. 

1545. Would you require the train to be detained 
until he returned ?—I should think that it ought to 
be detained until he returned, otherwise you would 
have the train going on without the guard, and some 
accident might arise, the train being without break 
power. 

1546. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the use of the 
guard going back, if it takes him half an hour to 
arrive at the point, when the trains are running with- 
in five minutes of one another ?—He goes back, and 
as he goes back he is showing his danger lamp, and 
if he gets to the full length of his journey, all the 
better, but if not he does the best to arrest any coming 
train. What can you substitute for it. 

1547. (Mr. Galt.) Would it be possible on the 
great lines of railway to adopt the same system of 
breaks as they have, for instance, on the Metropolitan 
and District lines? — They have the Westinghouse 
break, and they have I think Clark’s break, and there 
is only one difficulty, which is with regard to the dis- 
location of the trains; but Timagine it is not an 
insuperable one, and if any alteration should become 
necessary, it would be rather in consequence of the 
inereased traffic than in consequence of the increased 
number of signals. It would be difficult to frame a 
rule to meet the various circumstances that might 
arise from the condition of a disabled train. 

1548. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I think in a previous 
answer, I understood you to say that goods trucks in 
passenger trains might create a difficulty in applying 
the continuous break /—Yes, I should say so. 

1549. Do not you think that all goods trucks in 
passenger trains should be fitted in the same way, 
with reference to safety, as the! passenger:carriages ? 
—Yes, that would no doubt meet the difficulty. I 
merely said that it was one. 

1550. Still, as I understand you, you would not 
allow, having regard to the question of safety, an 
ordinary truck to be put into an ordinary passenger 
train ?—I think that if the Westinghouse break is 
adopted, or some other break like it, you could carry 
enough surplus material with a train to provide for 
the accidental introduction of vehicles which were not 
fitted with that particular break apparatus. 

1551. Inasmuch as there are goods trucks inserted in 
a passenger train, should they not be fitted up with all 
the appliances that the passenger carriages are fitted 
with ?—Yes, but there might be a truck from a 
foreign line introduced, working under a, different 
‘break system. 

1552. In that case would not the company be 
justified in refusing to receive that truck on its line p— 
‘It might be, but it would be a very awkward thing. 
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1553. (Mr. Harrison.) Is it nota fact that the prac- 
tice of allowing goods waggons to go with passenger 
trains is falling day by day into disuse, except in 
regard to special carriages which are specially fitted 
up for that purpose ?---With regard to goods trucks, 
that may be so, but not as to horse boxes and vehicles 
of that description ; horse boxes are frequently intro- 
duced from foreign lines, other companies’ lines, 1or 
transhipment ; and they might be fitted with the 
particular break which was in use upon the line on 
which they were going to run. 

1554. (Chairman.) Is it not commonly the case at 
the present time that goods trucks with fish and 
perishable articles of that sort, are run up by fast 
travelling passenger trains ?—Yes, but they are always 
a special description of trucks, intended specially for 
running with those trains ; you always see them marked 
to run with passenger trains, they are not ordinary 
trucks. 

1555. Referring to the state of things not on the 
main lines, but on the branch lines, is it not the case 
that cattle trucks are constantly run with special 
passenger trains?—Yes, you get mixed trains con- 
tinually running. 

1556. (Mr. Ayrton.) If a compulsory system of 
continuous break were introduced throughout the 
railways, do you consider that it would be necessary 
to have one uniform system throughout ?—It would 
be very desirable to have one uniform system, but 
it would hardly be attainable, I think. 

1557. Do you think that you could work a com- 
pulsory system of continuous break without having a 
uniform system ?—It would not be so easy, but I 
think it is a question that would have to be left to 
individual companies. If you are going to require 
anything it would be to require them to introduce a 
satisfactory continuous break, but I do not think you 
can say, You shall introduce this man’s or that man’s 
break. 

1558. You would leave it to them to arrange and 
adjust the system that they would adopt. I mean 
those companies upon whose lines there was an inter- 
change of trucks ?—I think that would be necessary. 

1559. (Mr. Galt.) But you think that the other 
plan would be more desirable if it could be adopted ? 
—No doubt, if it could be done. 

1560. (Chairman.) You were speaking with respect 
to stock. Referring now to the question of engines, 
it would require, would it not, in the event of such a 
break as the Westinghouse break being introduced, 
that every engine should be fitted with it ?—Yes, 
every passenger engine. 

1561. That is to say, every engine that happened 
to draw a passenger train ?—Yes. 

1562. Otherwise the breaks would be of no use ?— 
No, unless there was apparatus to compress the air 
by the revolution of the wheels. You might. have 
the Westinghouse principle applied by making some 
gearing applicable to the wheels. | 

1563. Would there not be considerable risk, unless 
all the stock was fitted with it, of the driver mis: 
calculating his power over his train; for instance, 
take the case of a driver starting on the North- 
western line with a train of 16 carriages, fitted with 
the Westinghouse break, from his engine, and arriving 
at Rugby or Crewe, having vehicles, such as you 
spoke of just now, from foreign lines added to his 
train, which of course would increase the weight of 
the train without any additional break power, would 
there not be a risk of the driver miscalculating his 
power over his train in consequence of the additional 
vehicles ?—Yes, there would be some risk; but I 
imagine that if the continuous break was introduced 
at every station where any change of the train 
occurred, the driver would make it his business to 
acquaint himself with what break power he had left 
in his possession. 

1564. Do you think that the drivers, as a class, 
would always be able to judge of the break power at 
their command if they were told, for instance, by the 
station master that four extra carriages had been 
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added to their train ?—I think that the main line 
drivers, as a body, are quite equal to estimating the 
amount of break power at their command; they are a 
very intelligent class of men. 

1565. Still there are cases of drivers occasionally 
overrunning the signals with their trains’—I do not 
think that that would be a great practical difficulty. 

1566. (Earl De la Warr.) Iv would not neces- 
sarily do away with the hand break, would it ?—No, 
the Westinghouse brake may be applied to the tender 
break. 

1567. (Chairman.) It would depend yery much 
upon the mode in which the carriages were fitted, 
would it not, for unless the carriages were specially 
fitted to be worked by the hand, the machinery would 
not be available for the ordinary break ?—In experi- 
mental trains that I have seen fitted with the 
Westinghouse break, the ordinary breaks were per- 
fectly applicable. 

1568. But they were specially fitted, I presume P— 
Yes, and it was made a requirement by the companies 
that the introduction of the Westinghouse break should 
not by any means interfere with the use of the ordi- 
nary brake. 

1569. Both with respect to the guards and the 
drivers >—Yes. 

1570. (Mr. Galt.) It appears, I think, to be the 
general opinion that the Westinghouse break is most 
effective >—Yes, as far as my judgment goes, it has 
been certainly effective, but I think there is a con- 
tention in America as 10 whether it is the best; there 
is another break which is thought by some to be 
superior. 

1571. (Chairman.) Is it not important in your 
opinion that any break which is to be relied upon, in 
case of an accident, should be one that has been ordi- 
narily worked ?—I think so. 

. 1572. And not one that should be kept in reserve ? 
—No, undoubtedly it would never be in order if it 
was. 

1573. (Mr. Galt.) You think that it should be 
worked in every train?—Yes, and it would be most 
important that the drivers should be carefully watched 
with regard to their proceedings at terminal stations, 
that is a difficult point, that is to say, as to the danger 
ahead. In the case of continuous breaks you must 
watch the drivers as to the mode in which they run 
into terminal stations, not too much to depend upon 
the break power at their command. 

1574. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you propose in the event 
of the Westinghouse break being adopted, that it 
should be made the ordinary break in use for stopping 
a train at all times >—That is my idea. 

1575. Are you aware what effect is produced upon 
a passenger in a carriage when it is used ?—No, I 
am not, but I have heard a good deal about it. 
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1576. Probably you would not approve of what I 
have heard suggested, namely, that it should be tested 
daily, in order to see that it is in, proper order, and 
that, after having been so. tested, it should only be 
used in case of an emergency, and that the ordinary 
break in use for stopping a train should be used day 
by day for the purpose of stopping trains ?>—That is 
not my idea; of course, there is a good deal in what 
you say, but I should think that you would never 
have the break in proper order, unless it was a regular 
rule to use it on all occasions; it would be difficult 
otherwise I think to ensure its being kept in proper 
order. Of course, it would not be necessary to apply it 
so as to produce a very unpleasant sensation in the 
train ; it would not be necessary to pull up the train 
so rapidly as all that. 

1577. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it necessary to apply 
the break with its full force ?No, that.is what I. 
say ; you-need not do it. I may say that there are 
30 Westinghouse breaks in operation at the present 
time. 

1578. That is to say, 30 trains running daily with 
it P—Yes, I believe that is the number. 

1579, (Mr. Galt.) On what lines are trains running 
with it?—There is the Metropolitan and District 
trains, the North-western, the Caledonian, the North- 
eastern, the London, Chatham, and Dover, and the 
Midland ; I think that is all. 

1580. (Chairman.) I understand that you attach 
great importance to the break being under the control 
of the driver ?—Yes, I attach great importance to 
that. ‘ 

1581. That would certainly necessitate all the 
engines being fitted with the apparatus, would ti 
not >—Yes. 

1582. You think, as I understand, that it is some- 
what doubtful whether it is necessary that all goods 
vehicles and others should be fitted with the same 
apparatus, you think that the cases would be excep- 
tional, and that they might. be added at the end of a 


‘train ?—I think they might be, but I think that you 


might always have the trains so arranged that at any 
rate there would be four or five vehicles next the 
engine, 

1582, Bearing in mind such trains as. were running 
to and from London, for instance P—Yes. 

1584. And also trains running across the country 
east and west, such as the North-western trains from 
Oxford in connexion with the Great Western trains 
from the west to Cambridge, Yarmouth, and 
Lowestoft, for instance, where a train is frequently 
made up of a great variety of carriages, even, at 
starting ?—Yes. 

1585. Would not that almosti necessitate the stock 
of all the companies being alike, especially in the case 
of trains running at a high speed between Bedford 
and Cambridge ?—-Yes. 


The witness withdrew. : 


Adjourned to Tuesday, 21st inst., at 12 o’clock. 
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1586. (Chairman.) How long have you been an 
inspector of the Board of Trade ?—For 134 years. , 

. 1587. Will you be good enough to state to the 
Commission what, from the experience which you 
have had, you consider to be the principal causes 
leading to railway accidents ?—I think that the prin- 


cipal cause of accidents, in addition to the over- 
crowded state of our lines at present, which of late 
has been a cause of accident, is the want of discipline 
and the want of personal responsibility to answer for 
those accidents which occur ; and under the head of 
want of discipline is the great, irregularity in the 
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time of trains. | Those, in my opinion, are three 
causes which lead to the majority of accidents. I 
may put them shortly as, first, want of discipline; 
secondly, want of personal responsibility ; ; and thirdly, 
want of punctuality ; and in addition to these causes 
I would mention the over-crowded state of some of the 
lines of late years. The want of adequate means for 
conveying the traffic has been an additional cause of 
accident. I would state a detail which particularly 
came under my notice this morning, which is one of 
the great causes of accident, namely, the overcrowding 
of the lines with an enormous excursion traffic, and 
thereby throwing out the whole of the regular traffic 
of the line of railway. 

1588. Crowding the regular traffic with a large 
excursion traffic ?—Yes, which the line is unfit to 
bear. 

1589. You do not class among the principal causes 
‘of accident any imperfection of material or rolling 
stock r—Generally speaking, not. 

1590. You would not class that as a principal 
cause of accidents through the country ? —No, cer- 
tainly not; it is an exceptional cause which occurs 
occasionally, but as arule it is not so. The stock and 
permanent way are, as a rule, very good. 

1591. Will you be good enough te explain what 
causes you would bring under the first head, namely, 
want of discipline ; you would include under it the 
defective working-of signals ?—The continual acci- 
dents which occur from shunting across lines where 
trains are ; that is probably one of the most nume- 
rous causes of accidents. 

1592. You mean accidents from shunting across 
running lines ?—Yes. With reference to the ques- 
tion which you asked me just now, Ido not know 
whether you meant to include such a thing as the 
_ proper use of stock, but without sufficient break 
power. For instance, I will put it plainly in this 
way, Ido not know whether you meant to include 
making up a train without sufficient break. power ; 
the train is good, and the engine is good, but there is 
not sufficient break power. There is a rule in all 
companies’ books, that there is to be no shunting 
across the main line ten minutes before a passenger 
train is due; that is the earlier rule, but lately in 
some cases it has been corrected to five minutes. If 
this rule is carried out there is no doubt that there 
can be no collision between the running train and 
the shunting train. 

1593. (Mr. Galt.) Then your complaint is, that 
the rule of the company is not enforced ?—Some com- 
panies do not enforce it. 

1594. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean that the officers 
and workmen substitute a discretion of their own for 
the exact rule which is given them in a printed book ? 
—Yes; and further, 1 have constantly heard the 
officers plead the impossibility and impracticability of 
adhering to those rules, that they could not carry on 
the work if they did so. 

1595. On what ground '—That there was too much 
traffic, that they could not get the traffic through. 

1596. (Mr. Galt.) One of the reculations is against 
fly shunting, i is it not ?—Yes; I have never been at 
a station in my life, I think, where I did not see 
fly shunting going on, 

_ 1597. (Chairman.) Do you. mean fly shunting of 
passenger trains or of goods trains 2—Of goods trains; 
it is very rarely now done with passenger trains. 

1598. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The ten minutes’ rule 
is in the books, but it is practically in abeyance in a 
great number of stations >—Yes. 

1599. And therefore it tends to want of discipline 
throughout the line ?—Yes. 

1600. (Mr. Galt.) And in case of accidents the 
‘company, I suppose, refer to the rules, and state that 
what has been done by their servants has been con- 
trary to the regulations ?>—I do not think that they 
quote. that now as an extenuation ; they know per- 
fectly well that in most instances it cannot be carried 
out, ‘and lately it has been altered in some cases. 

“1601. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does the ten minutes 
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rule still exist in the large companies; you said that 


it had been reduced to five minutes ?—I think that in 
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invariably reduced to five minutes. 

1602. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you think that it 
could with safety be reduced to a shorter period than 
five minutes, supposing it to be observed ?—I should 
hardly go below five minutes, because you must allow 
for the difference of clocks ; you could reduce_it to 
half that time if the clocks were right. 

1608. Is a train ever before its time ; is a train 
running through, say from London to Rugby, likely 
to be at a particular station before its time ?—No. 

1604. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Does the rule generally 
run that the time as to shunting is to be observed 
with reference to the time tables of the company, or 
with reference to the arrival of the train, supposing 
it to be late P—I should understand it with reference 
to the time tables of the company, because trains pull 
up time. Atone period there was a regulation 
against their doing so, but later it was thought proper 
to do so; and they now do it as: far as they can. 
Yesterday I was 20 minutes late at Birmingham, and 
the train pulled up time. 

1605. If the rule was strictly enforced there. could 
be no shunting after the time at which according to 
the time tables the train was advertised to arrive ?— 
No. Those rules were made before there was much 
telegraph work. I should think that they would now 
carry out the rule fairly if they stopped the shunting 


when they had received a telegram as to how the. 


train was running. If they stopped the shunting 
within an interval of five minutes of the time when the 
train was expected, which they would know by tele- 
eram, I should think that that would be sufficient. 

1606. Have the rules been altered in order to meet 
that change of ‘circumstances from the telegraph 
having been introduced ?—They may have been 
altered, but I think not generally. 

1607. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have used the expression 
with reference to this par- 
ticular case, but would not want of discipline depend 
upon whether the manager of the company was cogni- 
zant of the mode in which the business was transacted, 
or sanctioned it ; because if he sanctioned it there 
would seem to be no want of discipline in what was 
being done. Would not want of discipline on the part 
of the officers at the station apply to something which 
was done without the knowledge or against the opinion 
of the manager ?>—I think that there may be a want 
of discipline in the heads as well as in the lower 
servants. 

1608. (Mr. Galt.) Any divergence from the rules 
you would consider to be a want of discipline >—Yes ; 
whether it is allowed by the manager or is done by a 
porter, I look upon it as a want of discipline. 


1609. (Chairman.) You have mentioned the shunt- . 


ing as instancing a want of discipline. Is there any- 
thing else in any other branch of the service where you 
think that there is a want of discipline ?—Yes, running 
past signals. ‘There was a very common rule, and 
there is a rule still in existence, that the drivers were 
to pull up and stop outside the distant signals ; some 
companies do not do so, and some companies, I be- 
lieve, insist on it, but while that rule was in existence 
of pulling up dead outside the distant signal I do not 
hesitate to say that I never was in a train, and never 
watched a train, which did so; the trains slowed their 
speed and ran pass the signal. Now I do not think 
that it is necessary to pull up outside a distant signal, 
but I think that it is a great pity that the rules and 
the practice do not agree. 

1610. That is an instance of want of discipline on 
the part, of the drivers >—Yes. 
_ 1611. Do you observe anything of the sort in the 
case of the signalmen?—There are instances where 
the signalmen have had accidents. I recollect a case 
where three trains were together on the Great 
Northern Railway; the only way in which the 
officers and myself could account for it was that. the 
signalman had not sent a message by telegraph in the 
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way that he was ordered to do ; that is, however, an 
exceptional case ; I do not know that I could quote 
many cases of want of discipline on the part of sig- 
nalmen, except cases which have come under my 
notice of their going on and off duty at irregular 
hours, and passing their duty to their relief man 
without the knowledge even of the station-master ; 
that, however was on small lines. 

1612. (Mr. Galt.) Then is your complaint that 
the officers do not strictly enforce the regulations, or 
do you think that the regulations should be altered ? 
—I think that a little of both is wanted. 

1613. (Chairman.) Have you noticed any instance 
which shows want of discipline on the part of the 
guards >—I have known instances particularly, both 
of engine-drivers and of firemen, not knowing their | 
duty; young lads not knowing their duty, and also 
of breaksmen not knowing it, and not doing it ; some- 
times being ignorant, and sometimes disregarding it. 
Many instances of guards not obeying their instruc- 
tions and going back to protect their trains have 
occurred. 

1614. In what way have the engine-men and fire- 
men, for instance, not known their duty ?—I should 
rather say not knowing their duty as regards signals. 
I may mention what I mean by quoting a case or 
two. I recollect a case of a collision on the North- 
western line going into Manchester, the driver was 
a young fellow, and did not know the road, the fire- 
man was a young fellow who did not know the road, 
and a driver or a fireman (I forget which), was put 
as a pilot to show them the road; he was quite as 
young and unfit as the other two, and the consequence 
was that there was a collision within a mile of Man- 
chester. 

1615. (Sir W. Seymour Fitz Gerald.) How do you 
bring that under the heading of the want of discipline? 
—I think that it wasa want of discipline for the fore- 
man to send those men in charge of the train; they 
were totally unfit to go out with the train. I can quote 
another case on the Great Western, and the North- 
western joint line, at Craven Arms, where there were 
three men whose united ages, I think, did not amount 
to 70 ; they were totally unfit. 

1616. (Chairman.) Would not that be rather a 
question of error in judgment than a want of disci- 
pline ?—I do not think that it can be called an error 
in judgment in either of those cases. 

1617. (Earl of Belmore.) Does a man generally 
belong to a particular engine ?—A man generally has 
his own engine. 

1618. And his own fireman ?—Yes ; but in cases 
of special or extra traffic or excursion traffic, other 
men are put on. 

1619. Were the young fireman and the young 
engine-driver to whom you have alluded permanently 
attached to the engine ?—I do not recollect as regards 
the case at Craven Arms, but at Manchester it was a 
regular train. A man generally sticks to the same 
engine while it is at work for three or four months, 
until it goes to the shops, and then he is put to another 
engine, but he generally keeps to the same engine, and 
generally has the same fireman, unless he gets ill, or 
there is anything of that kind, 

1620. (Chairman.) You have spoken of the breaks- 
men ; you refer to the breaksmen of goods trains ?— 
Yes ; there is a rule as to running past signals and 
going back. 

1621. The running past signals rather belongs to 
the driver, does it not t—It is a constant complaint of 
the driver that the breaksman has not assisted him. 

1622. (Earl of Belmore.) The guard is looking 
after parcels, is he not ; the guard works the break at 
the tail of the train, does he not P—Yes; the drivers 
complain of not being assisted by the breaksman or 
the guard. : - 

1623. (Chairman.) You have spoken of the breaks- 
sub not going back sufficiently to protect his train ? 
—Yes. 

1624. Is not that a common case ?—It used to be a 


common case, but it is not so much so now; the block 
system prevents it. 

1625. Do you think that in practice the breaksmen 
do not as a rule go back for 1,000 or 1,200 yards ?>—I 
think they do not; I have never known a case of 
collision from this cause where I did not find that 
they had not done so. 

1626. (Earl of Belmore.) When a line is worked 
on the block system, is it supposed to be necessary for 
the breaksman or guard to go back 1,000 yards ?— 
Yes ; the rule is not abrogated. 

1627. Is it not apt to be neglected ?—I do not know 
that it is neglected more since than before, but it has 
not come so much under my notice since then. 

1628. (Chairman.) Is it necessary that the man 
should go further back than the next block cabin ?— 
No, that is the rule. The rule is that he is to go to 
the nearest place where there are fixed signals. 

1629. In your investigations have you noticed any 
cases of intoxication on the part of men ?—Yes, 
several, but they are very rare; I think that I am 
almost the only officer who has proved such cases, and 
I have proved intoxication in about four cases during 
the whole course of my service. ~ 

1630. Were those in the case of drivers or station 
officers, or what class of railway officials ?>—In two 
instances I recollect that they were drivers, it is gene- 
raly drivers and firemen, but as I say, those cases 
have been rare. Of course they are very difficult to 
discover. In those four or five cases it was satisfac- 
torily proved, there was no doubt about it. 

1631. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you speak of 
men having been drunk, do you mean that they 
were incapable >—Totally incapable. 

1632. (Chairman.) In those cases the men were so 
drunk that any concealment was impossible ?—Yes ; 
and in all the cases they were allowed to go on. 

1633. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In charge of their 
trains ?—Yes. 

1634. (Chairman.) Have you found cases where a 
man has perhaps had a little too much, but has been 
able to conceal it ?—I often suspect it, but never 
report it unless it is satisfactorily proved. 

1635. I ask not as to your reports, but as to your 
experience ?—I think not; I think that as a rule, 
railway men are very sober. 

1636. (Mr. Galt.) Would not the station master 
remove a driver in the event of’ his being intoxicated ? 
—JI recollect two cases where the station master did 
not remove the man. I am not aware whether the 
station-master in the second case knew of it, but he 
was certainly aware of it in the first case, it was a 


single line, the man thought that he had forgotten his 


ticket and he wanted to go straight back with the 
engine. ; 

1637. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing that a station- 
master found a driver incapable and drunk upon his 
engine, and’ that he had no other man to put in his 
place, could he stop the train ?—It is better to stop the 
train than to let it go on with a drunken fellow. I 
think that that is one of the little details of railway 
management. JI do not think that station-masters 
have power enough, I do not think that they are 
really masters of their stations, and I think that as a 
rule they are very nervous about interfering. 

1688. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Theoretically, accord- 
ing to the rules, are they not masters in every sense ? 
—Practically, I certainly do not think that as a rule 
they have the authority in their stations which they 
ought to have, particularly in smaller stations. 

1639. (Mr. Galt.) Still in an exceptional case of 
that sort, where the driver was totally incapable of 
taking charge of the train, surely no station-master 
would let him proceed with it ?—Drunkenness is a 
very curious thing ; if is very hard to say of some 
people that they are drunk ; in the very case which I 
speak of the man was so drunk that he thought that 
he had gone away without his ticket, and he wanted 
to go back ; he had his ticket in his pocket the whole 
time, but it was not found out for a week afterwards, 
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1640. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did that man go on 
in charge of the train?’—He did, and had a smash. 
To show how difficult it was to determine his state, 
the manager of the railway saw the train arrive, and 
saw the smash take place, and he thought that the 
man was drunk, and he sent for the police ; the police 
took him, and he was drunk ; but on cross-examining 
the station-master he acknowledged that the man had 
had liquor, but he said that he did not think him unfit 
to drive his train. As to drunkenness among ordi- 
nary people it is a most difficult thing to get evidence 
whether a man is really drunk, or not ; the degrees 
of drunkenness are very various. 

1641. (Chairman.) Those cases to which you have 
referred to are all reported ?—Yes ; this case was 
coming away from the agricultural show in Kil- 
larney, and the Lord Lieutenant was in a following 
train. * : 

1642. (Earl of Belmore.) In what year was it ?— 
TI cannot recollect in what. year it was, but it was four 
or five years ago. ; 

1643. (Chairman.) With regard to running past 
signals, which you instance as showing want of dis- 
cipline, that is chiefly the fault of the driver ?—That 
is chiefly the fault of the driver. 

1644. Do you consider that that is entirely a 
question of discipline, or is it in any way caused by 
uncertain rules ?—I think that it is totally a question 
of discipline. 

1645. With regard to the signalmen exchanging 
duty, and leaving duty without communication with 
the officers, has that frequently,come under your ob- 
servation P—No, but it is a question which would 
rarely come out; I mean that we should rarely find 
it out. 

1646. (Zarl De La Warr.) When a train has left 
the station, under whose authority is it supposed to 
be; under the authority of the guard, or of the driver? 
—Generally under the authority of the guard, but I 
have known exceptional cases in small companies. 

1647. Have they different rules P—No, their rules 
are the same, the guard directs the driver and orders 
him to start; I should say that the driver was sup- 
posed. to be under the instructions of the guard. 

1648. Do you not think that for the purposes of 
publie safety some other rule is required in that 
respect, and that there should be one person respon- 
sible for the train ?—I hardly think that you could 
improve the rule there. The guard could not prevent 
the driver from running past the-signal, therefore the 
driver must there take the responsibility on himself. 
You could not make the driver responsible for starting 
the train, because he has his engine to look to, and the 
guard has his duties to perform, and he cannot start 
until they are done, so that I think that it is necessary 
for each to have his ‘separate duties and respon- 
sibilities, and that as a general rule, if any instruc- 
tions are necessary they should proceed from th 
guard, I think that that is the practice. , 

1649. You do not see any objection to that divided 


\ 


responsibility ?—No ; and I do not see how you could 


do anything better in that respect. 

1650. (Sir W. Seymour FitzGerald.) As a matter 
of fact, upon some of the largest lines, is it not the 
rule that the train is under the charge of the guard, 
and that he is responsible?—Yes, he is responsible 
for his train, but he is not responsible for the driver 
‘running past his signal. 

1651. Of course he would not be responsible for 
another man’s neglect of duty, but he is the person in 
charge of the train, and he is responsible for the 
management of the train ?—Yes, 

1652. Would you modify that so that he should only 
have a modified control over the train ?—No; I do 
not think that you can improve upon the present 
system as regards the relative duties of the guard and 
the driver. 

1653. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would a guard under 
those circumstances have power to refuse to have a 


carriage attached to the train when he thought it: 


over-weighted ?—The guard is not in charge when 
2. 
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he gets into the station ; the station-master there gives 
the order and is responsible; but I have known cases 
of the guard refusing to take ona thing which the 
station-master himself wished him to take on. 

1654. Is the guard or the station-master responsible 
for starting the train from the station ?—The station- 
master gives the first order, and then the guard gives 
the order to the driver ; the station-master is respon- 
sible for the delays at the station. 

1655. So that while the guard is in the station he 
is entirely under the control of the station-master >— 
Yes, that is one of the points which I thought of 
when I referred to the station-master not having 
sufficient authority. I think that they have not 
sufficient authority in their stations. 

1656. (Chairman.) Is it that they have not the 
authority or that they do not exercise it ?—In many 
cases I am sure that they have not the authority. I 
do not mean to say that they have not the company’s 
authority, but they have not that authority over the 
men which they should have. 

1657. Looking at the rules of one of the companies, 
every officer in charge of a station is responsible for 
the faithful and efficient discharge of the duties de- 
volving upon that company’s servants, either perma- 
nently employed at the station or when incidentally 
employed within the limits ?—Yes. 

1658. That seems to give him the power ?—Yes ; 
but he is very often a young booking clerk, and he is 
greatly employed in clerk’s duties, which detain him 
in the office. I do not think that the station-masters 
have the control or authority within their stations 
which they ought to have. 

1659. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If a guard refused to 
obey the orders of the station-master, would it not be 
at his risk ?—I think so, and that it ought to be so. 

1660. (Zarl of Belmore.) Would any station- 
master on a single line make a change with regard to 
the passing by telegraph, or would that be only at 
the more important stations ?—That would vary with 
different, companies ; sometimes it is a matter of great 
importance. 

1661. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Considering the position 
of station-masters generally at small stations, do you 
think that it is possible to expect the same amount of 
authority to be exercised by them as respects the 
guards and other officials of the train as in the case of 
large stations ?—I think so. 

1662. Then we are not to understand that you sug- 
gest a general alteration in the status of the station- 
masters at small-stations ?—No, I think that the rules 
are very good, but that the station-masters have not 
the weight which they ought to have. 

1663. (Mr. Galt.) But you seem to think that 
some of the station-masters have not experience 
enough—that they are young men, and are engaged 
a great deal in other occupations ?—I think that they 
have the knowledge, but I think that a great deal of 
other occupation in the way of accounts is given to 
them; and they cannot always be out looking about the 
station. From their youth, and from a little fear of 
perhaps not being altogether supported, they certainly 
do not-exercise that control at the stations which they 
ought to exercise. I am not speaking now of large 
stations, where there are a superior class of men, but 
I am speaking of small road-side stations. I have 
known cases where persons have refused to do what 
the station-master has desired them to do. 

1664. On account of his youth and inexperience 
perhaps ?—I do not think that there is any want of 
knowledge; he is very often youthful, and from his 
youth he does not command that proper respect from 
the older guards and drivers which he ought to have ; 
but I have never known any want of knowledge on 
the part of a station-master; it is merely that he has 
not that locus standi which he ought to have. 

1665. (Chairman.) Do you know whether or not in 
the ease to which you have referred, where a man has 
refused to obey the orders of the station-master, the 
matter has been brought to the knowledge of higher 
authority ?—In the cases which have come under my 
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notice it certainly has, because it has led to grief. 
From going about a great deal on the railways. cases 
come under my notice besides those that come officially, 
and I have long thought that the station-masters have 
not sufficient authority. se 

1666. (Mr. Galt.) In the case to which you refer 
which party came to grief, the station-master, or the 
guard ?—I have a lot of cases mixed up in my mind, 
but I do not recollect any of them distinctly. 

1667. (Chairman.) What you mean generally is 
that in your opinion a considerable number of station- 
masters do not exercise the control which the rules 
impose ?—Exactly so. 

1668. (Earl De La Warr.) Take a case where a 
train is very unpunctual, can you state what officer of 
the company is responsible for that >—A great number 
of officers come in. There is, I think, a want of 
personal responsibility. 

1669. Who would be the party to whom to appeal 
as being responsible in the eyes of the company for a 
train being unpunctual ?—It is impossible to say; the 
driver may have, had an engine which could not get 
along. 

1670. Which of the company’s servants would be 
responsible in the case of great unpunctuality ?— 
Very often no one is responsible, because, the engine 
would not go; that is one of the most frequent causes 
of delay, namely, that the engine cannot draw the 
train, and cannot get along. 

1671. Supposing that a train starts very unpunctually 
from a station, who is responsible for it?—It may have 
waited for a branch, train.. 

1672. (Mr. Galt.) Surely someone must be respon- 
sible for sending out an engine which is not able to do 
its work ?—-That is one of the things which I think are 
wanting, namely, that someone should. be responsible 
for the whole management of the railway. If some- 
one is responsible the locomotive man will not send 
out an engine which is unfit to draw the train, which 
is a common source of delay, that is to say, that the 
train is so big that the locomotive cannot draw it. 

1673. (Chairman.) Does not it happen that an 
engine is. sent out which is perfectly competent to 
draw the train, but from circumstances of weather or 
otherwise in exposed portions of the line becomes 
unequal to what was not anticipated when it started ? 
—I think that a train is sent out which is possibly 
able to keep its time if all the chances are favourable ; 
but if any unfavourable circumstance arises it is thrown 
out of time. 

1674. That may arise either from heavy side winds 
or from coming into fogs or rains, or from being 
suddenly encumbered with a large amount of traffic ? 
—Those are the exceptional causes of delay, and being 
out of time, but not the general causes. 

1675. With reference to running past signals, is it 
often the case that. you find drivers running past 
signals >—It is one of the cases which has constantly 
come under my notice, because it is one of the things 


’ which leads to accident. 


1676. Is over-running signals a common cause of 
accident in your experience ?—It is a constant cause ; 
I would not say that it is a common cause; it is one 
of the constant causes of the accidents which we have 
to investigate; it cannot be common, because if it 
was common we should have a great many more acci- 
dents. 

1677. (Earl. of Belmore.) Does it very often arise 
from fogs ?—No, I think not; those are exceptional 
cases. . 

1678. .Do you think that as a rule drivers are more 
cautious in fogs than at other times ?—Decidedly ; a 
driver has some regard for his own life. 

1679. (Chairman.) Can you give us a reference to 
the cases which have been brought into the last year’s 
report, instancing the over-running of signals ?—Yes, 
there were some very remarkable cases there ‘was 
Retford to begin with; there was Llanelly on. the 
Great Western Railway in the same week, where the 
accident arose from exactly the same cause, although 
the public did not hear of it. In that case a pas- 
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senger train ran through a goods train ; it was at.a level 
crossing. | There was another at Milford Junction, on 
the North-eastern Railway, a very extraordinary case, 
because ‘the distant signal was not more than the 
breadth of this street from the driver when he started 
from the station with “danger” against him. The 
junction signals were not more than 300 yards from 
him, and they were as plain as the opposite side of 
the street is; the junction signal was. lowered. at the 
same time for the other line, and he got on to the 
junction and was run through by the express, for which 
train the signal was taken off. ‘There was another 
case, I think that it was at one of the Caledonian 
stations in Glasgow, where the driver started with 
the signals plainly against him; I mean that there 
was no doubt as to his being able to see them; they 
were close te him, and were as visible as the opposite 
side of the street. There are numerous other cases 
which I cannot define. There was .a case in snow, 
I think that it was at Wellington ; there are numerous 
other cases which I inquired into, but I cannot re- 
collect the stations. 

1680. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you find many acci- 
dents arise from this cause, namely, that. two trains 
are waiting, one on a siding, and the other coming 
into the station, and the driver of one of the trains 
mistakes the signal which is intended for the driver 
of the other train?—I have known that, but rarely ; 
I recollect’ a case of that kind at the Bricklayers’ 
Arms junction. The signals as we now have them 
are improved, and they prevent that state of things 
from occurring ; they-are wide apart, and not on the 
same post, and the two posts are not close together, 
but are much more distant than they used to be; they 
are placed more on their own lines. ‘ 

1681. Was it formerly the custom. to use one signal 
for two lines ?—Yes, but that is long ago; that has 
not been the case in my time. 

1682. (Mr. Gait.) No rules or regulations can be 
of any use when the driver acts absolutely against 
common sense ?>—No; but at the same time I think 
that in most of the cases which I have mentioned the 
driver was a good man, and I think that it was com- 
plete absence of mind and want of discipline.: 

1683. (Chairman.) That is hardly a question of 
discipline ?—It is allowing them to break through the 
rules which leads to these things. 

1684, Laxity >—Yes. 

1685. (Mr. Galt.) From one step they go to 


- another ?—Yes. I think that companies have been 


much. more strict in the last year or two than they 
used to be. 

1686. (Chairman.) Your second principal cause 
of accidents appears to be the want of personal re- 
sponsibility -—Yes. 

1687. What instance will you refer to under that 
head ?—I think that in a great many cases of ac- 
cidents the servants who have caused them have 
done so from not having had the proper means at their 
disposal for working the line, and that they have had 
no power of procuring those means; and therefore I 
say that the personal responsibility of some one who 
has the power of providing those means is necessary. 

1688. Can you refer us to any cases in the reports 
where that has been so ?—I will take the Staplehurst 
case. There was a very bad accident on the South- 
eastern Railway in which 10 people were killed in , 
the tidal train. An unfortunate platelayer was re- 
sponsible there. This man was renewing four via- 
ducts. The permanent way inspector had only been 
to the place three times in three months. The engi- 
neer had never been there at all, and the.platelayer 
was, I think, renewing 32 openings ; there were four 
viaducts and eight openings on each viaduct. He was 
a most fit man to do what he had to do, and I gave 
strong evidence against the opinion of the public at 
that time, that it was unfit to trust sueh a man with 
the safety of the line ; he had but one. thing to do, 
namely, to come out with a flag, or to send. a man out 
with it, which he did not do, and only went for a part 
of the. way.. J may mention -another. strong imstance 
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which shows the want of personal responsibility. This 
man was provided with a large flag instead of the 
little flag which is used on ordinary lines, but he had 
not used that flag for five years. Now some one ought 
to know that. 

1689. Would not that rather fall under the first 
head, namely, want. of discipline or laxity, rather than 
want of personal responsibility ?—I think that the two 
hang together. If there had been personal respon- 
sibility, depend upon it that state of things would 
never have occurred. 

* 1690. In this case there was no want of means; the 
man was supplied with everything ?—Yes, but there 
wwas no discipline ; he was not looked after. 

1691. You have spoken of the accidents which 
arise from the want of means in the possession of the 
servants ?—Yes; in “want of means,” I alluded par- 
ticularly to the signal arrangements; I was quoting 
the other as a want of personal responsibility which 
would obyiate many of these accidents. 

1692, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You mean the respon- 
sibility of some one for maintaining discipline amongst 
the officers and servants of the line ?—Yes; so as to 
guard against accidents from every cause, trains being 
over loaded, and engines not being fit to do their 
work. 

1693. (Mr. Galt.) Is not the general manager made 
responsible for all the arrangements for working the 
traffic >—I think not. 

1694. ( Chairman.) Youthink that someone should 
be responsible for 2the engines, and that someone 
should be responsible for the regularity of working 
and punctuality, and that someone should be respon- 
‘sible for signals and things of that sort P—Yes. 

1695. In fact you would saddle the officers whose 
duty it was to see to the working of these things with 
personal responsibility in case of accident ?—Yes, and 
the general manager with the responsibility of the 
whole. i ot 

1696. (Sir W. Seymour Fitz Gerald.) Is not some- 
body charged with that responsibility now ; for instance, 
take the ease of an engine, the locomotive superinten- 
dent would be responsible for it, would he not ?—I do 
not see how you can hold him responsible on the 
present, basis; he has never been held responsible. 

1697. For instance, for sending out an insufficient 
locomotive, would not the locomotive superintendent 
be responsible ?>—He ought to be, but I am afraid that 
there is no one to hold him responsible. 

1698. Is not that exactly the duty which he is ap- 
pointed to perform ?—Yes. 

1699. Surely he is responsible, and the fault rests 
with the board or with the manager if they.do not 
enforce that responsibility >—The board is nothing. 
Who.is the board ? ...... . +). we 

1700. There is the general manager; there must 
be somebody responsible ?—I do not know who ‘the 
responsible person is. 

1701. Surely the locomotive superintendent would 
be responsible Pp—He may say that the directors would 
not give him sufficient funds to keep the locomotives 
in proper order. ee? 4 

1702. ( Chairman.) Will you define what you mean 
by “personal responsibility,” which. you would. en- 

force —That some one should.,have the power of 
providing the necessary means, and. that the person 
who has that power should be directly responsible for 
the want of those means, whether it is signals. or 
locomotives, or any other part of the machinery. 

. 1703..Do you mean that he should be responsible 
in the way of being tried if anything happens from 
his neglect, or his want of attention >—That would 
be a further question. livia Sherk | ry 

1704. How far do you carry the words “ personally 
“ responsible ?”—I carry them as far as his being 
responsible for the lives, in the ease of lives being 
lostaiy exer) ‘ By 

1705. Responsible criminally ?—Yes. . 

1706. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not. the difficulty.in the 
ease this, that.as the administration of the railway is 


not an operation carried on at one point, but is the. 
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result of a great number of detailed operations, it 


‘necessarily follows that the responsibility must be 


distributed amongst all the officers who are concerned 
in the detailed operations, and that you cannot fix 
any one person with responsibility except for his own 
particular acts which come under his own observa- 
tions ?—I have no doubt that there would be a great 
difficulty in fixing the responsibility, but my views 
are that you want that kind of responsibility if you 
are to have safe working. 

1707. Take for instance the case of the London and 
North-western Railway, the engines and the work 
are distributed all over the line, are they not ?—I do 
not hesitate to say that the London and North- 
western Company, and all other large railway com- 
panies send out most unwieldy trains. 

1708. But the sending out of an unwieldy train is 
not the act of the locomotive superintendent, but is 
the act of the traffic manager at the place where the 
train is sent out ?—I think that if you hold some one 
responsible, that man will make rules which will pre- 
vent those unwieldy trains from being sent out. 

1709. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would it not give him 
weight in his representations to the board to prevent 
acts of that sortr—Very great weight. He would 
not take his position unless he had that kind of con- 
trol over the work, and over the whole thing. 

1710. (Mr. Harrison.) Are you not aware that the 
locomotive superintendent on almost all lines, himself 
fixes the load for every distinct class of engine which 
he has under him, and adapts that load to the number 
of carriages to be taken with reference to the line and 
the gradients over it?—That may be so in theory, 
but it is not carried out in practice. I saw a thing 
the other day which I dare say you have never seen, 
namely, 144 waggons in a train, that was over a line 
with steep inclines, and I say that the man who sent 
oi that train ought to be held criminally responsible 
or it. 

1711. (Sir W. Seymour FitzGerald.) Would that 
not be so ?—No. 

1712. As far as the rules are concerned, if the 
sending out of 144 waggons was contrary to the rules 
of the company, and if that officer permitted it, he 
would be responsible ?—He ought to be responsible. 

1713. (Chairman.) What is the weight of mineral 
trains ?—The waggons are ordinarily of the weight 
of four or six tons. 

1714. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) On what_-line did the 
case occur to which you have alluded ?—On the 
Brecon and Merthyr line, upon which line the gra- 
dients are 1 in 100. If the waggons were going to 
Brecon they would have to go. down a gradient of 
I have known on the Great 
Western line at Pontypool last year an engine run 
away with by the train. 

1715. (Sir Wi. Seymour FitzGerald.) Do you say 
that the locomotive superintendents have not sufficient 
power in their own hands to keep their locomotive 
stock in order ?—I do not know that ; they may not 
have sufficient power in their own hands to have 
sufficient engines to work the traffic, but I am stating 
simply what I see, namely, that the engines, both with 
passenger trains and with mineral trains, are very 
much overloaded. 

1716. (Mr. Ayrton.) In those cases are they not 
from a want.of discretion and skill on the part of the 
officer who has sufficient power ?—I think: that the 
whole of that thing ought to be ruled from the head, 
and that the head ought to be responsible that the 
officers have sufficient knowledge and power. 

1717. It may arise from the want. of discretion, 
and it may arise from the.want of knowledge, but 
not necessarily from the administration of the rail- 
way ?—I should say that it was not want of discretion 
or want of knowledge, but simply that it arose from 
the enormous traffic which had to be carried, and the 
attempt to carry it at the cheapest rate. \ 

1718. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) Would not the loco- 


motive superintendent determine.the load which ougbt 


to be carried on any part of the line ?--I know that 
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there is a general rule to that effect, but many in- 
stances have come under my notice where that rule as 
to the number of waggons has been exceeded. 

1719. (Chairman.) Taking the Great Northern 
Company’s rules, I see that one page is devoted to the 
load of engines >—Yes. 

1720. It is specified that the loads for the goods 
engines on the Nottingham Branch should not exceed 
so many waggons down and so many up, and that on 
the Cambridge Branch they should not exceed 40. 
On other branches there are different numbers accord- 
ing to the class of engines, they have the loads for the 
goods trains. In the West Riding district, there are 
varying quantities according to the particular part of 
the line in which they are ?—Yes. 

1721. Does not that do the very thing to which 
you were pointing ?—The Great Northern Railway is 
particularly well arranged in that way ; but even 
there I think that they overdo their load. I have 
been on the line very little of late years, but I have 
known trains to stop on the bank going up to Grant- 
ham ; they call it the 10-mile bank. 

1722. Would you propose to lay down more strin- 
gent rules in a different form ?—If they were respon- 
sible for keeping the time tables it would check the 
whole thing. I have a very strong opinion about 
keeping time ; it controls almost the whole working 
of the line, both engine power and everything else. 

1723. Is it not the case that as regards the mineral 
trains there are uo published time tables >—There 
are some. 

1724. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are not time tables 
issued to the engine drivers, even although they are 
not published ?—Not always. There are mineral 
railways, I think, in Scotland which have no time 
tables at all. 

1725. Those are exclusively mineral railways ?— 
Yes. 

1726. Where mineral trains run over passenger 
lines are not the times given to the engine drivers ?— 
Not always; there are a great number of specials. 
There are some regular time tables. 

1727. Is not a time table in such cases given to the 
driver of the special engine ?—I think not. Jn many 
cases they have no time table at all; on the Taff Vale 
Railway, which has a very large traflic, I do not think 
that the mineral trains work to time; the passenger 
trains work. to time. The Taff Vale Railway carries 
an enormous number of special trains. 

1728. (Mr. Ayrton.) They work it on the speaking 
block’ system ?—Yes; it is very well organised, and 
I think that the company has never killed a passenger 
on that line. 

1729. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you think it right 
that «a mineral train should be started during the 
hours that passenger trains are running otherwise 
than by the time table ?—That is rather a difficult 
question to answer, but there is no doubt that a 
mineral train could be run over a passenger line with- 
out a time table, and without danger, if there was a 
proper system, and if everything was in proper order. 

1730. With the block system at work ?—Yes, with 
good discipline. The Taff Vale Railway has about 
the greatest mineral traffic as compared with any line 
in the kingdom. 

1781. (Chairman.) It appears that all the principal 
companies have rules for fixing the loads P—Yes. 

1732. Is it your opinion that those loads are fixed 
with an insufficient margin ?—Certainly. 

1733. You think that the engines are not equal to 
the loads which are given to them?—I do. They fix 
20 vehicles for a passenger train, but I am aware that 
is very often exceeded. 

1734. For instance, take the Taff Vale line P—I 
should think that there the rale was pretty well kept 
to. ; 

1735. There is a rule to the following effect: “No 
“ excursion train may be worked with a. greater 
number of carriages than twenty” ?—That is too 
much. 

1736. “Including three breaks ;” you think that 


that is too much ?—J do. I should not think that there 
is any company in the kingdom which works more 
liberally or more regardless of expense than the Taff 
Vale Company ; they have a great difficulty in keeping 
their prefits below what‘ they are limited to; in fact — 
I believe that it is the case that they work quite re- 
gardless of expense. 

1737. The rule is that the maximum load for each 
engine from Crumlin Junction to Llancaich is 15 
loaded waggons ?—I do not know what the gradients 
are there. 

1738. One in 43 ?—I say that it is too much; they 
cannot be certain of keeping their time with such a 
load as that. 

1739. It seems to me that looking through the 
books which are on the table, all the principal com- 
panies have rules upon that point?—Yes, but the 
oads are too great, and those loads are not always 
kept to. : ial 

1740. For instance, take the London and North- 
Western book between Crewe and Liverpool via 
Runcorn, the rule is that one engine shall not have 
more than a load of thirty waggons ?—There are 
very heavy gradients there, I will give you an 
instance on that very line of an accident which 
occurred to the Seotch Limited Mail, which I in- 
quired into ; an engine of the goods train was so 
loaded (I think that it had 40 waggons behind it) that 
although it, was pulled up short of the junction in 
order to allow the limited mail to pass, yet the train 
while standing there got foul of the junction without 
the man knowing it, and it-was run into by the limited 
mail; the limited mail was thrown off the rails. I 
forget whether the driver was killed or not, but the 
engine was thrown off the rails on its side while 
travelling at nearly full speed. 

1741. Was the break of the goods train applied ?— 
Yes. It was a very long train; I think that there 
were 40 odd waggons. I cannot tax my memory with 
the precise number; it was about two years since ; 
that is a case on this very Liverpool branch about 
which you were reading the order. It was at the 
junction with the Liverpool line, it was on the main 
line to Scotland, somewhere between Wigan and 
Crewe. 

1742. The rule which I read was applicable to the 
Crewe and Liverpool line vid Runcorn ?—That is the 
same line; it was a good deal south of Warrington. 

1748. Is it not close to Crewe ’—I think that it is 
a good deal north of Crewe; it is where the new line 
vid Runcorn joins the main line to the north; a heavy 
gradient falls into the main line. 

1744. On the Liverpool and Manchester section the 
load is given as 45 loaded waggons, that is the old 
Liverpool and Manchester line ?—That is too much; 
when you come to shunting those trains they are so 
unwieldy that it leads to difficulty and accidents. 

1745. You think that the margin fixed by the com- 
panies under these rules is not sufficient >—No, it 
prevents their keeping their time. 

1746. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If a train were started 
from a terminal station with the number of carriages 
which the engine was calculated to draw, would the 
station-master be authorised to put on an additional 
carriage, or would he put on an additional carriage ? 
—I think that as a rule he would not do so. 

1747. Then he would neglect the rule of the com- 
pany as to the number of carriages which the engine 
could draw ?—That would be an exceptional case. I 
should hardly instance that as a case of neglecting the 
rules of the company; it would be an exceptional 
case arising, and it would be for him to deal with it in 
the way which he thought best. 

1748. Is not that similar to one of the cases to 
which you referred just now, which brings about the 
want of discipline on the line?—I think that that 
case would very rarely happen. 

1749. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Under ordinary cireum- 
stances if the driver finds that the engine is unequal 
to drawing a train, cannot he ask for a pilot engine ? 
—Yes, and I think that he would generally get it if 
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it was available; but I think that it would not be 
available except at particular stations. At Crewe of 
course it would be available. I, however, think that 
is a source of danger, namely, having two engines 

_to a train. I should say that they should never be 

_ allowed in the case of a passenger train. 

1750. (Chairman.) Can you instance the cases 
during the last year or two in the reports, which show 
the danger of two engines being attached to a train ? 
—The Wigan case was a strong instance; in that 
case there were, I think, two engines. 

1751. (Mr. Galt.) Were they both in front ?—Yes. 

1752. (Mr. Ayrton.) In what way was that an in- 
stance of the danger of having two engines ?—It made 
the accident very much worse. ‘here was also the 
case of an accident in Scotland where there were two 
engines. I think that it was on the North British 
line. Two engines always make the accidents very 
much worse. If the leading engine gets off the line 
it is a very awkward buffer for the rest of the train to 
go into. The consequences are always worse, and the 
danger of accident is increased. ‘The drivers are not 
so apt to look out for signals. : 

1753. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any increased 
risk from the drivers of the two engines not working 
harmoniously ?—There is a difficulty in that respect. 

b754. (Mr. Galt.) And the responsibility is di- 
vided ?—Yes; various little things creep in, and I 
think that two engines to a train ought never to be 
allowed; and when it comes to an engine going be- 
hind to push up the train it is worse again. 

1755. (Chairman.) With reference to the station 
master putting on extra carriages, would you suggest 
that he should be prohibited from putting on extra 
carriages if it made the weight more than the engine 
should carry ?—No; I think that that is a very pro- 
per matter for the station-master to use his judgment 
upon. I should never call it a departure from the 
rules, because exceptional instances arise of departing 
from those rules, I should call it a want of discipline, 
and that is what I meant when I said that I was 

‘under the impression that the rules did not receive 
that very strict attention which they ought to receive. 

1756. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is not that a cause of 
the irregularity which you were presenting to us this 
morning, namely, the excessive weight of excursion 
trains, and the station-master putting on extra car- 
riages at side stations ?—He should not do it; I do 
aot say that he should put on extra carriages if the 
train was «s much as the engine could draw. 

1757. That was my question ?—I did not under- 
stand it. 

1758. (Sir W. Seymour FitzGerald.) How is the 
station-master to know the power of the engine >—He 
ought to know the rules, but I do not suppose that the 
station-master would know those relating to the loads 
of engines ; I am sure that an ordinary road side 
station-master would not know them. 

1759. (Chairman.) Would you, or not, leave to 
the station-master a discretion to put on extra car- 
riages to meet the public wants when a train came 
with its carriages full, and. with the number of 
carriages equal to the load prescribed by the rules ?— 
If the train was up to the load prescribed by the rules 
I would certainly not allow the station-master to put 
on any more carriages. 

1760. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) My question had 
reference to the engine being loaded to the full ex- 
tent authorised by the rules ?— Then the station- 
master certainly should not put any more carriages on. 

1761. As a matter of practice, do you know that 
station-masters do put on additional carriages in such 
cases ?—No, I can only speak from a general idea, I 
have no positive case to quote. 

1762. (Mr. Harrison.) Am J to understand you to 
say that in no case would you allow two engines to a 
passenger train ?—In no case, except in snow; I think 
that that would be the only exception which I should 
make, and then as a rule I would not do it, I would 
divide the train into two, and would put one engine 


to each part of the train. Under no circumstances 
would I allow two engines to a train. 
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station-master putting on extra carriages, according 
to your suggestion of extending the personal respon- 
sibility, you would make him criminally responsible 
for anything which might arise from his doing so >— 
Yes. 

1764, In the case of the locomotive superintendent, 
would you carry your suggestion so far that you would 
make the locomotive superintendent at Crewe per- 
sonally responsible for an engine if it proved insuf- 
ficient to draw its train at Oxford ?—No. If the 
engine was suflicient and broke down from causes 
which could not be foreseen, such as a pipe bursting, 
of course I would not hold him responsible; but I 
would hold him responsible for a thing of this kind, 
namely, sending an engine out with the train which 
was totaily unfit to draw it, that is to say, attaching 
an engine of very small power to a train such as the 
9 o’clock train or the 5 o’clock train out of Euston, or 
anything of that kind, if an accident happened in 
consequence. 

1765. Supposing that a train was sent from Oxford 

with an engine which was insufficient to draw it, and 
that any accident happened to it or to another train, 
should you hold. the locomotive superintendent at 
Crewe responsible for the engine being insufficient 
for that train ?—I should if it was notably so. 
_ 1766. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do you mean by “ not- 
ably ”?—If it was an unfit engine, a pilot engine 
working about the yard, and totally unfit to draw a 
a train, if he sent it out on the main line. 

1767. I do not understand the question of the 
locomotive superintendent sending it out; would not 
the officer at Oxford send it out ?—He would be no 
judge of the engine. 

1768. (Chairman.) Would you carry your idea of 
responsibility so far as this, that you would make the 
locomotive superintendent at Crewe responsible for 
an engine being sent out which was insufficient to 
draw its train from Oxford ?—No ; in that case I 
would hold the foreman at Oxford responsible. 

1769. ‘The foreman on the spot ?>—Yes. 

1770. Would he not be responsible now ?—No; I 
have never seen any case where anybody has been 
held responsible above a signalman or a platelayer. 

1771. (Mr. Galt.) And they have been generally 

acquitted >—Yes, and very justly so. 
* 1772. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would you not hold the 
locomotive superintendent responsible for the carry- 
ing out of the rule which prescribes’ the number of 
carriages which are to be allowed on’ particular parts 
of the line ?—Yes. 

1773. He would be responsible that that number 
of carriages should not be exceeded ?>—Yes. 

1774. And would you not hold him responsible that 
the engine left the workshop in a fit state ?—Yes. 

1775. He holding his foreman responsible that it 
was fit, unless he reported it to him?+-Yes. I will 
mention a case which occurred on the North-eastern 
Railway, where I would hold the man responsible. It 
was a case where the tyre had been packed, which is 
especially prohibited by the rules of the company. 
An accident happened in which I think three lives 
were lost in consequence of the tyre coming off, not 
only from the tyre of the engine having been packed 
but from its having been packed a second time ; the 
second time I think it was done at Hartlepool, but the 
excuse of the man at Hartlepool was, that it was sent. 
out from the company’s workshops packed, which was 
against the rules of the company. It got loose again, 
and it was packed with a second ring of hoop iron at 
the works at Hartlepool. I would hold all those men 
responsible. 

1776. (Chairman.) You would hold the locomotive 
superintendent responsible >—The locomotive super- 
intendent, or whoever disobeyed his orders. I am 
satisfied that if the locomotive superintendent saw that 
his orders were strictly carried out, and if he kept a 
proper supervision, such things would not occur. I 
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myself have had 6,000 or 7,000 men at a time work- 
ing under me, and I have never known these things 
occur with me, and I do not think that. they would 
occur on railways if a proper system of discipline was 
kept up. I have mentioned the North-eastern case 
because it was the grossest case which has come under 
my notice. I do not hesitate to say that any man who 
sent out a locomotive with a packed tyre ought to be 
tried criminally if any accident happened. 

1777. (Sir W. Seymour Fitz Gerald.) ‘Take the case 
of an-insufficient locomotive being sent out. The lo- 
comotive superintendent at Crewe would send out en- 
gines, certain of which might take 30 vehicles, certain 
of which might take 20, and certain of which might 
take 10. Jf an engine is sent out with sufficient 
strength to take 20 vehicles, it might be at Oxford, 
how is the station-master there to know what is ihe 
capacity of that engine, whether it can take 20 or 30 
vehicles >—He cannot know that, but he should know 
that the rule is not to have more than 20, and he 
ought to be responsible if he puts on more than 20. 
The locomotive rules as to loads are made for the 
engines to do the work under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances ; engines as a rule are overloaded, and it is 
one of the great causes of not keeping time; | say 
the main cause of not keeping time. It is said that 
there are delays with passengers’ luggage at stations ; 
no doubt that is so, but the main cause I do not hesitate 
to say three times out of five times is that they are 
heavily laden long trains ; it is certainly so for half 
the number of times that I travel the engine is unable 
to draw the train and keep its time. 

1778. The rule must. be that the engines sent out 
must be capable of taking the maximum number of 
carriages that are allowed ?—Yes, under ordinary 
circumstances, and not under the most favourable 
circumstances. 

1779. (Chairman.) You were referring to the case 
of attaching two engines to a train, which you thought 
was very objectionable, if a train travelling over a 
long line was added to beyond the power of the en- 
gine, and came to a steep part of the line, still being 
loaded with an accumulation of passengers, what 
should you suggest should be done with it >—I should 
suggest a second train. The railway companies know 
very fairly the times when the traffic is heavy, and 
when it is light, and they should provide a second 
train for it and not make these long unwieldy trains. 

1780. You mean that they should divide the train? 
—Yes. 

1781. Would it not be rather objectionable to inter- 
pose a second passenger train which was not on the 
time tables?— I think not with a proper system of 
working and signalling. I do not say that a train 
being out of time ought necessarily to cause danger, 
put to a considerable extent it is a great source of 
evil; there is no doubt that a special train might run 
very safely from London to Scotland. On the London 
and North-western they can telegraph that train for- 
ward all the way from the north of Scotland to London, 
and there ought not to be any danger; that train ought 
to be as safe as the first. 

1782. Your idea is to divide any train which was 
very heavy, rather than to assist it with additional 
power ?—Yes ; decidedly. 

1783. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it your experience 
that that plan has been recently more adopted than it 
was before ?—Yes, much more so; there is no doubt 
that the companies have worked very much better in 
the last two or three years than they did before ; they 
have been in a more prosperous state, and when money 
is easy the work is better done; it is all a question of 
money as to safety. I think it is all a question of 
money ; Ido not mean that to save money the company 
endanger the trains, but they try not to make the cost 
any heavier than is necessary, the consequence is that 
big trains and bad signalling and other things, and 
too little break power, lead to accidents, , 

1784, (Mr. Harrison.) Suppose a train going from 
London to Edinburgh by the East Coast goes to 
Preston, to which place one*engine may take the 
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whole of that train, should you object to two engities. 
being put on to the train to go over Shap Fell ?— 
Yes. ! , ; 
1785. You would have, it divided ?—Yes; I think 
there is no excuse for it; it is dangerous, and it 
ought not to be done. I will tell you of a stronger 
case than that, and a worse case still, which is practised 
commonly on many lines. A train is so heavy that 
the engine can draw it along the flat, and it goes. as far 
as the bottom of an incline, and there it is divided, and 
the driver takes half of it up first of all, and then comes 
back for the other half, and then he runs hard down 
the hill, where there is more danger still with.a large 
train. . 

1786. I was referring to a passenger. train’ from 
London with one engine ; for instance, a London and 
North-western engine will take a given number: of 
carriages to wherever it may be, going, say to the foot 
of an incline of 1 in 70 for seven miles over Shap 
Fell, it has taken its full load, but when it got to that 
point should you object to an engine assisting. it over 
that seven miles ?—I. certainly think, and I do not 
hesitate to say, that there is danger in that, but there 
is less danger in its being attached in front than’ as 
now, running on behind. 

1787. Take the engine as being attached to the 
front of the train, would you object to two engines 
taking that train over that particular part of the 
line ?—That is an exceptional ease; I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that two engines are not so safe as one ; 
whether there would be that margin: of safety -in 
favour of the convenience ofthe line is a question. 

1788. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) At particular points 
which might be specially looked after in their work- 
ing p—Yes. 

1789. (Mr, Ayrton.) Have youknown any accident 
to arise from the mere fact of there being two engines 
instead of one; from that mere circumstance; apart 
from all other considerations ?—Yes, I have ; I haye 
known several cases, especially in the cases of engines 
runping on behind. 

1790. I mean from the fact of there. being two - 
engines in front instead one ?—Yes; for instance, 
the accident on the Great Western line at Ponty- 
pool. I think that was owing to the two engines 
and the two.drivers not working together ; there the 
train ran away with the two engines down the incline, 
and they told me that the waggons were heaped up 
50 feet high. 

1791. If a train would run away with two engines, 
it would run away faster with one ?—Yes, if it had 
been of extraordinary size. If the train was divided 
into two, I do not think that that would happen. 

1792. I am adverting not to the management of a 
large train, but to the mere fact of manipulating two 
engines instead of one; do you know of any accident 
in such a case as that ?—The accident referred to was 
because the two men did not. manipulate those two 
engines together. I believe that one, was pulling 
while the other was stopping. 

1793, An accident in that case does not seem to 
arise from there being two engines instead of one, but 
from the engine drivers mismanaging the engine ?— 
I think not; it was altogether from there being two 
engines. : a} 

1794. One man did not know what the other man 
was doing ; could he not have communicated with 
him ?—No, he could not; down this incline you 
cannot hear a man speak. Say irs 

1795. Were they both acting under one common 
set of instructions ?—Yes, but the accident happened. 
I believe there was no doubt that it was because one 
man thought that he was going too fast, while the 
other kept pushing him on, 

1796. In that case the instructions were common 
to. both, and they ought to ‘have been working as one 
man ?—They cannot do so where there are two sepa- 
rate engines with no means of communication. a 

1797. If there had been one engine and two dif- 
ferent trains, and there had been two men and one 
went wrong, whether there were two engines together, 
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or two separate trains, human infirmity remains the 
same, and if one man:went wrong, one train might 
have been dashed to. pieces, might it not ?—No, it 
does not follow; why should either go wrong ; each 
man would have the management of his own train, 
but in this case it required two engines to manage 
the train, and the one man could not tell, distinctly 
what the other man was doing; of course, he could 
whistle, but they apparently did not understand each 
other and the accident happened. I do not think that 
there is any reason to suppose that it would have 
happened, in fact, [ am sure it would not have hap- 
pened if the train had been divided in the way I have 
said, 

1798. (Earl of Aberdeen.) The two men had dif- 

ferent ideas as to the proper speed, had they not ?— 
Yes; I think that one man was guilty of neglect ; my 
idea is that the accident arose altogether from having 
two engines instead of one. 

1799..(Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know of a case where 
the mechanical contrivance of using two engines in- 
stead of one has of itself been’the cause of accident ? 
—If you mean. the mechanical pulling power of two 
engines causing an accident, I should say that there 
is no reason why it should. 

1800. Using two engines mechanically would mean 
two engines instead of one, would it not ?—If you 
could put two engines under the management of one 
man, 1 daresay a great deal of the accidents would 
be got rid of, but you would not get rid of this danger 
which there always is from having a most unwieldy 
and long train, which neither the driver nor the guard 
in eharge can fairly supervise. 

1801. I am endeavouring to separate two proposi- 
tions which appear to me to be wholly distinct from 
one another, one proposition being the using of the 
mechanical contrivance of two engines for unwieldy 
trains, which, because they are too long, cannot be 
managed ; the same condition as to the unwieldiness 
of the train equally applying if there is only one 
engine, if it is powerful enough to draw the train ?>— 
If you mean whether there would be any difference 
in the danger between two engines together which 
are capable of drawing 40 trucks, and one engine 
which is capable of drawing 40 trucks, I should say 
the one engine was the safer of the two, because it 
would be managed by one man who would be respon- 
sible, whereas in the other case there would be two 
men who might not exactly understand each other. 

1802. If one of the most eminent engineers in the 
country has recommended that two engines might be 
employed forward, and that that is the very best 
possible mechanical contrivance for the use of engine 
power that can be devised, should you differ from that 
vpinion ?—J should doubt such an opinion ever having 
been given, and I should differ from it if it had been, 
but I should doubt that opinion ever having been 
expressed.©§ 

1803. (Sir J, L. Simmons.) In that case one engine 
would be drawing tender foremost ?—Yes. I cannot 
conceive any man giving such an opinion. 

1804. (Mr. Galt:) Taking the case of a short steep 
incline, such as that put by Mr. Harrison, is it not 
somewhat analogous to putting an extra horse into a 
cart going up a hill; would not each horse do its best 
till it got to the top of the hill, and in the same way 
an extra engine ?—It is the best mode of applying it, 
but there is a little danger connected with it ; if any- 
thing happens to the leading engine the danger is 
much greater in the case of the second engine; it is 
an awkward thing to run into an engine. 

1805. I assume that both the engines are worked at 
their full power going up a steep incline until they get 
to the top >—Eyen at starting there is a difficulty. On 
inspections where we have two engines and one car- 
riage, we often smash the coupling chains, because 
they cannot start together. Two engines in front is 
the best way of: putting them, no doubt, and the safest 
away as long as those two engines do get fairly away. 
But if they do, not stop at the top of the incline to 
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uncouple them, it leads to fly shunting, the leading 
engine must get out of the way. 

1806. Take the case of a long line for example, in 
which there was an exceptionally steep incline, although 
an engine of ordinary power would be quite sufficient 
for a train running upon that line, except upon this 
particular steep incline, how in that case would you 
suggest that the train should be divided into two parts ; 
do you think that an engine should go with each part ? 
—I think so, and I say so for this reason, that I think 
if an engine is not fairly able to take a train up an 
incline it cannot safely take it down, and that there- 
fore it is better to stop the train at the station short 
of the incline and run it up with its engine, and 
down upon the other side, and do the same with the 
second train, and then couple them on. The delay 
would be very trifling, it would take the second engine 
double the distance, but I do not think that an engine 
which was not capable of taking a train up an incline 
should be trusted to bring it down. 

1807. Could not the first engine, the extra one, 
leave the train if it was taken from it when it got to 
the top of the incline ?—No; and for this reason, that 
probably the gradient is the same at the other side. 
I think that the train should not go down with one 
engine if the gradient is of that class; I think that 
the second engine ought to be used to go down as well 
as up the incline. — 

1808. (Si J. L. Simmons.) The question of doub- 
ling the engine power at the head of the train also 
involves an additional strain upon the couplings, does 
it not >—Yes. 

1809. And therefore, inasmuch as they are more 
likely to break, that may prove a fruitful cause of 
accident, may it not ?—Yes. 

1810. (Mr. Ayrton.) That of course depends upon 
the standard to which the draw-bars and, the hooks 
of the coupling chains are made >—The coupling chains, 
like everything else in a train, have a very large 
margin of safety; but although you have a wide mar- 
gin of safety there is no doubt that they are not made 
with the intention of having two engines ; ¢ size 
was settled by the rules which are laid down accord- 
ing to the number of trucks to be put on, but you 
reduce that margin of safety and halve it when you 
put two engines on. 

1811. Supposing that the hooks and the draw-bars 
were made up to the traction of a train with two 
engines, it seems that no inconvenience in that respect 
would arise from using two engines?—Except the 
other inconvenience that I have mentioned; and there 
is also the disadvantage in going down an incline ; two 
engines are better in front of a train going down an 
incline. 

1812. (Mr. Harrison.) Are you aware that the 
London and North-western Company daily send two 
engines with some of their passenger trains as far as 
Tring ?>—Yes. 

1813. And that is what I understand you to object 
to as being dangerous ?—I do not think that it ought 
to be done. 

1814. Supposing that it was blowing a heavy gale 
of wind, and it was found that an engine with a pas- 
senger train was not able to keep its time against that 
wind, should you object in that case to putting on an 
extra engine ?—No; I think that it depends upon how 
far the train has to go. If it was only for the purpose 
of drawing it up an ineline I should not object. If 
the train had any distance to travel, say, to Holyhead, 
for instance, I should decidedly object to it ; or if 
it was going as far as Rugby the train ought to be 
divided, and each part sent with a separate engine. 

1815. It is an important question, because it goes 
to the root of the daily practice on every railway in 
the kingdom. Can you name any cases in which 
accidents have occurred from the fact of two engines 
running’ together, where they have been running 
with passenger trains coupled together ?— Do you 
mean in front ? 

, 1816. Yes—I do not think that I ever had a case 
under my notice. The Rednall case was a case in 
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point, where 13 people were killed on the Great 
Western line. : 

1817. (Chairman.) In what year did that happen ? 
—It must have been about the same year as the 
Staplehurst accident ; at the same time almost. 

1818. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any distinction be- 
tween usiug two engines for the pur pose of dre awing a 
train ayhich, you call unwieldy and using two engines 
for the purpose of drawing a train wich in point of 
length you would not call unwieldy at such a speed 
as was required, when it could not be drawn at that 
speed without two engines ?—I should prefer dividing 
the train. 

1819. But is there not a rnanifedt: distinction be- 
tween the two cases; in the one case using a second 
engine to sustain the speed of a full train that is not 
unwieldy, as compared with the case of using two 
engines to draw a train which is unwieldy >—You 
cannot put two engines without the chance of break- 
ing the couplings between the engines or between the 
carriages, and when that occurs there is a certain 
amount of danger. Ihave known cases in which the 
couplings have broken just on coming to a station, 
the engine drawing up to a station, part of it had 
broken loose just before. A collision occurred, and 
people were injured. 

1820. Part of it broke loose at the end of the 
train >—Yes. 

1821. In that case the strain upon the couplings 
would be the minimum strain of the train ?—How do 
you mean ? 

1822. If the part that broke last was at the tail of 
the train the tension upon the couplings would only 
be due to two or three carriages at the end of the 
train ?—No, it was the jerk that probably broke it. 

1823. Yes, but still the tension on the couplings 


was due more or less to the carriages at the end of, 


the train?—The leading vehicle has the greatest 
strain. 

1824, The maximum tension would exist at ihe be- 
ginnigg of the train, but when there were only two 
or thrée carriages at the end of the train, would not 
the tension have been due to them ?—It might be, but 
it does not follow that although the couplings are the 
same size they are all of the same strength ; why we 
give so large an excess of strength is that they are 
sulject to flaws and defective iron; then there is a 
erent difference with regard to the amount of tension 
it will bear, it does not follow that because it does not 
brwak at the front, it breaks at the weakest point. 

1825. I do not see how an accident is due to using 
two engines unless the tension on the couplings is 
greater than that of a train that one engine could 
dr aw, because the force exercised on the couplings is 
not the force of two engines but the force of one en- 
gine.—Are you not aware that two engines could not 
travel as fast as one good one; if you require two 
engines to pull a train it is because the one cannot 
pull it. 

1826. Yes, but still observe this, if the fracture is 
in a part of the train where the tension is not equal to 
the strain, with one engine to draw it at the same 
speed, then that breakage is not due to the use of two 
engines ?—I am not talking of any case in which it 
is due to this, or to that, but I can say that the 
couplings are more apt to give way with two engines 
than with one; if a train requires two engines to 
draw it, it must follow that it requires a stronger pull 
to pull it. 

1827. Just so, but must not the breakage take place 
at the point where the strain on the couplings is 
greater than that which would arise from the traction 
of one engine travelling at the same speed ?—I have 
known couplings to break with one engine, but I 
think that the chance of their breaking is greater 
when two engines are put on, than with one. 

1828. Shrely it is not so; when the strain at the 
point of breakage is the strain that is due to one en- 
gine going at the same speed with that quantity ,of 
load that broke away ?—If one engine can draw the 


train at that speed, why put two engines on ? it is 
because one engine cannot do it. 

1829, How can you ascribe a breakage which takes 
place in a number of carriages which one engine can 
draw at the same speed, to the fact, that there are two 
engines, and a greater number of carriages in front of 
those which broke away ?—I do not understand the 
point, but I assert this as a fact, that the strain on the 
couplings must be very much greater when a train 
requires two engines to pull it than when it requires 
only one. 

1830. Is not the strain upon the coupling at any 
particular point when the train is going on due to the 
number of carriages behind that coupling only P— 
The strain when the train is in the regular course. 
of travelling may be, but there are many other 
strains and jerks which the couplings are subject to, 
and they are more subject to them with two engines 
than with one, in fact two engines jerk each other, 
it is unquestionable that they smash the couplings 
between each other, it occurs between the two 
engines more constantly. 

1831. (Earl of Aberdeen.) May not a coupling be 
broken near the tail of the train owing to a jerk ?— 
Yes, constantly it is the case, when accidents occur 
from breaking away, it is always the tail that does 
break away. The tail breaks away, either from the 
coupling being a little less good, or from some jerk 
that gives it a greater strain than there is on the 
leading vehicle, which of course theoretically bears 
the creater strain ; the breaks are generally at the 
tail of the train. 

1832. (Sir J. L. emer Is it not the case that 
there is a greater and more sudden exertion of power 
to pull the last carriage, that the engines have already 
acquired a certain speed before the last carriage 
receives the pull ?—Yes, no doubt it is so at starting. 

1833. (Karl De La Warr.) As I understand you, 
you would make it a rule to divide a train when a 
second engine became necessary ?—Yes. 

1834. And that would happen frequently, would it 
not, on the large and important lines ?—Yes, 

1835. Upon: the Caledonian line for instance, in the 
case of the Scotch trains running through ?—Yes, if 
they run them of their present length ; my opinion is 
that the trains that are run are made too large and 
too hea. VY» for instance, you would not start a carriage 
with a pair of horses that could not draw it up one ‘of 
the hills on the way. I think that the engine power 
is too little, it is rather calculated for favourable cir- 
cumstances and therefore it is not fit for unfavourable 
circumstances. 

1836. (Chairman.) You have referred to two en- 
gines and to the danger arising from the leading 
engine being a failure ‘while the train was running ? 
—No, it was to the general danger of putting two 
engines on to atrain. I do not know of any ease in 
which two engines have been put on to the front of 
a train to take it up an ineline. It could be done as 
they do it at Shap Fell, and there are several other 
instances, by the engine running out behind, for the 
very purpose of avoiding a stoppage. The manner of 
doing it should be to stop at each side of the hill. 

1837. It is laid down by rule 78 that an engine 
must never be detached from a train without being 
previously stopped ?—That is one of the rules. 

1888. It would seem as if the rules of late years 
have prohibited the practice of former years ?—Yes ; 
there is no doubt that in passenger trains engines 
have been, as a rule, put on behind where extra 
assistance has been required to get over a hill, I 
know that they run out of London with two engines 
leading. 

1839. (Mr. Ayr ton.) Do you know, looking at the 
balance of advantages and disadvantages of having a 
pushing engine going up’an incline, that there is a 
difference of opinion with regard to the expediency 
of using-engines either behind a train or before it >— 
I never heard a difference of opinion with regard to 
there being a certain amount of danger in using a 
second engine either behind or before, 
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1840. But with regard to the advantage of using it 
behind or before, is there not a difference of opinion 
amongst railway authorities ?>—No ; I think that it 
works to greater advantage behind. I think that is 
the universal opinion, the acknowledged fact, in short, 
but it works with greater danger behind than before. 

1841. (Mr. Galt.) In the case of a train going at 
the slow rate of four or five miles an hour, would 
there be any danger in placing an engine behind ?— 
I think there is always a certain amount of danger, 
because if anything happens in the middle of a train 
the engine behind pushes the carriages right on to the 
top of one another. 

1842. (Chairman.) I see in the Midland Company’s 
rules that no engine is to push a train, but always to 
draw it, except in a case of necessity ?—Yes. I never 
heard a difference of opinion as to there being a certain 
amount of danger in employing two engines. 

1848. Will you be good enough, when you correct 
the proof of your evidence, to supply references to any 
cases of accidents arising from the use of two engines. 
I mean accidents not occurring to trains merely be- 
cause they had two engines attached to them, but 
accidents arising from the use of a second engine in 
front, that is, two in front?—Yes. (See Appendiz:.} 
The engines are generally attached to the goods trains. 
As arule, those cases which have happened until lately 
we should not have heard of. The only case I recol- 
lect is the Rednall case. 

1844. Ishould like to have your opinion with regard 
to signals ; also as to the working of the block system, 
and whether you think there is too great a strain put 
upon the mind of a signalman as to realizing the 
position of the trains. He has, for instance, two or 
three trains to bear in mind; when the line is fully 
occupied with up and down trains he may have to 
keep four trains in his mind, that is to say, two on 
each line ?—Yes, he has four on his mind as a rule, 
and I think that he could attend to them where he 
has not too many levers. In the case of many boxes 
they have a boy or a lad of 18 years of age or so to 
attend to the block signalling as well as the man who 
attends to the points and levers. I do not think that 
I have ever had an instance come within my know- 
ledge where accidents have occurred in consequence * 
of a signalman having had too much on his mind. I 
have known various things occur, but they were cases 
of common forgetfulness. Under the block system I 
have been obliged in my inspections of the new signal 
stations to object tothe provision that companies have 
made for bringing a large number of trains under the 
signalman’s supervision. 

1845. And concentrating them on the mind of the 
signalman ?—-Yes; dividing two blocks into three, 
and giving him three by means of his advance signal. 
I have as a rule passed it when the starting signal has 
been within the reasonable distance of one train. I 
have known it done where you could put four trains 
on the interval of railway, and I refused to pass it. 

1846. The tenor of your answer is in effect this: 
that to the extent of two trains on each line a man 
may be trusted to bear them correctly in his mind ?— 
Yes, if he has not too many signals and points to 
attend to, On an ordinary running line I think he 
could do it. 

1847. But you think that if by any arrangement of 
advance signals more than two trains on each line 
were brought to his mind it would be too much ?— 
No. Ishould say that he could manage six at ordinary 
road-side stations, but not at a place like Crewe or 
Bletchley, or Blisworth ; that is the case I referred 
to when I refused to pass it on account of their put- 
ting up signals sufficient to let four trains in in the 
third division. 

1848. You think that there may be too great a 
concentration of signals ?—I am sure of it ; the object 
is to save a station, and, of course, to save a box. 

1849. (Larl De La Warr.) Is it the common practice 
to use advance signals?—It is becoming the practice, 
but it is always a question of money ; there is no 
advantage in advance signals, except to save a station. 
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1850. If the block system, with advance signals 
were made the practice, a man might have to bear in 
mind the movements on a running line of six trains 
at a time ?—Yes. 

1851. And any forgetfulness on his part with 
regard to the position of any one train might be the 
cause of a serious accident ?—Yes, forgetfulness of 
the centre ones, and forgetfulness, to a certain degree, 
of the others. There are various systems. By one 
the telegraph instrument shows a little semaphore. 
There is always something to call his attention to the 
four proper blocks; to the intervening ones that make 
up the six, there is nothing to call his attention to 
them, except looking out and his own recollection. 

1852. Your view is rather adverse to the intro- 
duction of these advance signals, is it not ?—It is a 
saving of expense, but it is an additional cause of 
risk. I think that a man, on a running line, ought to 
be able to attend to six trains, but I do not think that 
he could always do so at stations where his attention 
is occupied with other things. 

1853. The signalman in the case you mentioned 
on a running line would probably not have his atten- 
tion called away to attend to points and shunting 
work ?—Yes, he would to shunting work ; he would 
have the sidings, very probably. 

1854. (Chairman.) At the approach to a large 
station or a junction, do you think that he should not 
have an advance signal?—I should be sorry to say 
that he should not, if you put some one to assist him 
in the box he can do it, but if he has to enter these 
things himself, it gives him a good deal to do, then his 
attention may be disturbed, it is necessary at all 
stations to have the power of sending the trains away 
from the platforms, and getting them out of the 
station and letting others in. 

1855. That is within the control of the station 
signalman rather, is it not; what I was referring to 
was where a man had, as {in some cases he has, an 
advance signal, for instance, taking cabin A, B, and C, 
if there is an advance signal at cabin B, a man may 
have to think of a train running between A and B and 
between B and C, and also a train standing within his 
advance signal ?—Yes. 

1856. So that any forgetfulness with regard to the 
train standing at B of which there is no indication, 
might cause a dangerous accident ?—Yes, and it has 
caused an accident at the Shoreditch station, which 
was the first I opened with an advance signal. 

1857. Do you think that any danger has as yet 
arisen from the concentration which has taken place 
in giving a man too many levers and signals to attend 
tor—No, Iam not aware that that has been a cause 
of danger ; at all events I have had no proof that it 
has been the cause of danger in any of the cases 
which i have investigated. 

1858. And you do not think that there is any reason 


to fear any danger from it ?—I have not seen any. 


danger lately, but Ido not think that companies have 
been inclined to put too much upon their men, the men 
will not do it in fact. 

1859. Have you formed any opinion with regard to 
the number of levers that a man can fairly attend to ? 
—It altogether varies with the work ; he may have a 
great many levers and comparatively few trains, and 
vice versa, you cannot lay down any general rule. 

1860. We may take it that so far as your obser- 
vation of these signal cabins has gone, you do not 
think that any excess of work has been placed upon 
the men ?—I think generally speaking not so. 

1861. Although there may be exceptional cases ?—- 
Yes, but generally speaking it is not so. 

1862. Have you had to draw the attention of rail- 
way companies to the expediency of dividing the 
signals and levers, or of placing more men in the 
poxes ?——No, but I have had to draw attention to this— 
to the fact that a register has not been kept, where a 
man is supposed to have had sufficient to do without 
it, not further than that; I think in most cases it has 
been where he might have kept a register as well as 
what he was doing; it was not general to keep a 
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register of the trains, but we have pushed it on the 
companies year by year, and they do keep a register 
generally now. pote 

1863. Has that contributed materially in your 
opinion to the public safety ?—Yes, in an indirect 
manner ; it is a record that a man is at his work, 
and keeps to his post, and is attentive. ’ 

1864. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) A compulsory register 
at the different signal stations would enable the officers 
of the company to judge of the exactitude with which 
a man performs his work ?>—Yes. 

1865. And therefore to the maintenance of dis- 
cipline ?—Yes. 

1866. (Earl of Belmore.) It was stated in one of 
the reports of the Board of Trade that if the signals 
and points had been interlocked at a given place, a 
collision which occurred there might have been 
prevented. What would happen in a case like this ; 
suppose the signals and points to be interlocked, and 
an engine standing on a siding, and the engine-man, 
from absence of mind, moved his engine on, and came 
to a point that was not locked, what would happen to 
his engine; would it be put off the line ?—Possibly 
the engine that is going at the greatest speed gets 
least damage. 

1867. I am supposing that a collision was avoided, 
but that the engine-man on the siding moved his engine 
forward when the points were interlocked and came 
to a point that was not locked, what would happen; 
would the engine be put off the rails ?—If there were 
facing points, the driver would go on to the wrong 
line, and nothing would happen ; or, if they were 
falling points, nothing would happen to him. He 
would merely strain the locking apparatus and the 
rods a little, but if they were in view from the box he 
would not do any harin. 

1868. Would he not go on and cause a collision ?— 
Yes, if there was another train there. 

1869, Then, in point of fact, the interlocking of 
points and signals is of no use, if the engine-driver 
disregards them ?—It is. We make provision for that. 
We put a catch, and he cannot come out; if he does, 
he goes off the line altogether, or if not off a line, into 
a siding. We do not advocate catches, but a dead 
end, for the driver to run into; but sometimes the 
companies grumble at the expense. Then we say, let 
it be a catch point. ‘Then, he runs into the ballast, 
and that stops him. He cannot go on to the line, the 


catch point is just put where the six foot is con-’ 


tracted. 

1870. (Earl De La Warr.) Is it your opinion that 
the men in the signal boxes are too many hours on 
duty >—As a rule, they are not, I think; there is 
a little difficulty to contend with as to the number of 
hours. 

1871. In important signal boxes how many hours 
are they on duty ?—There they have only eight hours, 
I think, and that is one of the difficulties that we 
have to deal with, how to keep them right, for 16 
hours they are off duty. 

1872. In small stations how many hours are they 
on duty ?—In small stations they are 12 hours on 
duty, sometimes there are five men to two boxes, 
that gives them about 10 hours, which, I think, per- 
haps, is the best arrangement of all where there are 
two boxes. 

1873.-In some instances, they are on duty for 12 
hours consecutively, are they not ?—In all the ordinary 
roadside stations, they are on duty for 12 hours. 

1874. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it not frequently the 
case that a signalman has to be at work for consider- 
ably more than 12 hours ?—Yes, when he is shifting 
his duties, in order to let one man have a Sunday off. 
I have known them stay on then, I think, for 24 
hours. 

1875. (Mr. Galt.) Without leaving the box ?—Yes. 

1876..( Chairman.) Sometimes the men-will rather 


. seek for that extra spell, will they not >—Yes. 


1877. For some convenience of their own ?—Yes, 


I think, as a rule, that they are only allowed, in any 


changing shifts, to take six additional hours. 
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1878. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it right for a man 
to take six additional hours in the case of shifting >— 
T am sure that I could not keep awake myself for 18 
hours ; itis only in boxes, I think, where there is but 
little to do, that that takes place. 

1879. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that the signal- 
men being on duty for so long a time is consistent 
with the public safety ?—I do not think that they 
ought to be on duty so long. I think that there 
ought to be a set of relief men, so that in the case of 
sickness and on Sundays they might relieve the men. 

1880. (Earl De La Warr.) Is a signalman left 

12 hours alone on duty at night ?—Yes, I think the 
practice of railway companies as to night men is that 
there are two men for the 24 hours, and the night 
man takes a little shorter time. ‘They change, week 
about. ‘ 
1881. (Mr. Galt.) Fourteewhours for one and 10 for 
the other, probably ?—Yes. A good many of these 
arrangements are made by the men themselves, which 
is rather objectionable, in my opinion. 

1882. (Chairman.) Generally speaking, your im- 
pression is, that signalmen are not found to be over- 
worked ?—Generally speaking they are not; they are 
exceptional cases where they get a Sunday off. 

1883. Referring to the question of overwork, the 
occupation of the men during the time that they are 
off duty has a good deal of bearing upon it, has it not ? 
—Yes; I have known cases of overworked signalmen, 
but they would not come under our notice except in 
cases of accidents ; but itis not generally the case I 
think. ~ 

1884. It may be taken that railway companies have 
no control over a man’s time when he is away from 
work, in he way that a military or a naval officer has 
over his men?—No. We should do nothing with the 
men if we allowed them to be 16 hours without being 
looked after. 

1885. One great difficulty I apprehend of railway 
companies in enforcing discipline is, the absence of 
control over the men when they are off duty ?—I 
think that they should not extend the hours. 1 think 
it was an ill considered thing when they altered the 
hours, in consequence of the labour being too great, 
their letting the men be away so long ; they ought 
to have brought them on in two reliefs instead of one. 

1886. Do you think that a man should be brought 
on every eight’ hours ?—No; I think that he ought to 
be kept on 12 hours, in two reliefs of four hours. 

1887. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever known 
the system of short watches brought into practice, 
as in the navy ?—Never; I should not carry it to 
that extent on railways. I think that where a man 
has only eight hours’ work, it is far better that he 
should come on at two shifts of four hours, I am 
speaking of a signalman. 

1888. What would you suggest should be done with. 
regard to the men during the time they are off duty ? 
—I do not think that you need mind that so much, 
if you only looked them up during the 12 hours. 

1889. Where is a man supposed to go during the 
time he is off duty ?—He goes to the house where he 
lives; if he is a bachelor, to his lodgings, if he is 
married, to his house. 

1890. ‘There would be no control over him during 
the four hours any more than during the eight hours? — 
—No. 

1891. (Earl of Belmore.) Is the signalman to whom 
you referred the only signalman at a small station, or 
is there sometimes another signalman ?—He has other 
duties combined, and at all small stations there is 
generally a porter. , 

1892. During the shift at the signal box, is he not 
sometimes engaged as a porter ?—In that case he 
would not be in the signal box regularly ; there is no 
signal box at many stations, he works the levers and’ 
does all the ordinary duties of porter besides. The 
duty of the signalmen at the small stations is com- 
paratively nothing more than lifting a gentleman’s 
portmanteau, cleaning the station, lamps, &c. 
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1893. Is a block signalman ever made to perform 
any other duties >—Never, I believe. I have known 
them at small stations to do other duties, but never 
on the large lines where they work the continuous 
block. Ihave known the station-master often on a 
small line do all the block telegraph work ; he is then 
only a superior kind of porter. 

1894, In a small station where there is not a great 
deal to do, what is the custom at night when the 
station-master is off duty; who is put in charge, the 
senior porter ?—In some places it is locked up alto- 
gether, and the signals are taken off. 

1895. That cannot be where there is traffic passing 
the station, can it?—Yes, it is done constantly ; there 
is a contrivance for disconnecting the telegraph, and 
the block is carried on to the next station, 

1896. (Chairman.) With regard to the powers of the 
department to which you belong, would you suggest 
that any, and if so, what additional powers should be 
vested in your department with a view to the preven- 
tion of accidents ?—Our powers have been very good, 
but they have not been always enforced ; we could 
have done more if they had been always enforced. I 
think that the very fact of not carrying out regulations 
that have been issued, or only carrying out those re- 
gulations in part, has deprived us of a great deal of 
that influence that we ought to have with railway 
companies. 

1897. From not enforcing some of your regula- 
tions ?—Yes. Not only have those regulations been 
well considered by all of us, and submitted and agreed 
to by the Board of Trade, but there have been ex- 
ceptional instances where they have not been carried 
out, and we have refused to open the lines in conse- 
quence ; but we have been overruled. 

1898. You are referring, are you not, to the re- 
quirements in the case of new lines ?—Yes; I do not 
think we have had proper support. I think thateour 
influence with the companies has been to a certain 
degree lowered by these things not being always 
enforced. 

1899. Has this been frequently the case P—Not 
very frequently, but one instance causes a great deal 
of clamour afterwards. 
a thing, we are overruled by the Board, and that 
starts a great number of cases on the same footing, 
and it gives us much more difficulty in carrying out 
the rules. 

1900. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean that you are 
overruled by the Board of Trade ?—Yes. 

1901. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any case on 
record in which inspecting officers have reported that 
a line could not be opened with safety to the public, 
but which line has been allowed to be opened ?—Yes, 
I think so. For instance, there is the case of the 
Carnarvon double line, that was one, the Bangor and 
Carnarvon. I reported against that, in consequence 
of there being only a single platform at Carnarvon, 
which caused a double crossing in front of the station, 
and four sets of facing points. 

1902. You objected to the line being opened, in 
consequence of there only being a single platform ?— 
Yes ; the regulations are that there should be always 
an up and down platform when there are double lines 
of rails. 

1908. (Earl of Belmore.) In that case the Board 
of Trade overruled the objection ?—Yes. 

1904. (Chairman.) Has it been long the rule that 
there should be always two platforms ?—Yes, for 
some time, I think, that has been the rule, but the 


tules were revised ; they have been revised two or’ 


three times since I have been at the Board of Trade. 
No great alteration has been made in them, but in 
some small points which were not sufficiently dis- 
tinctly laid down. 

1905. You would not suggest that any additional 
powers should be given to the Board of Trade, because 
you think that the existing powers, if enforced, are 
sufficient ?—I think so. I think we should have some 
power greater than we now have to oblige our recom- 
mendations being carried out with regard to works for 
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safety which are generally acknowledged to be neces- 
sary. There is no doubt that accidents have happened 
where stations have been reported deficient with re- 
ference to signal arrangements, and they have been 
allowed to remain in the same state until other serious 
accidents have happened. We have no power in that 
matter, and it is a very difficult question. I have 
hardly made up my mind upon the subject. I have a 
great objection to interfering with the detail working 
of lines, or the detail arrangements of lines after they 
are once opened. 

1906. (Earl De La Warr.) Do you find that your 
recommendations are generally attended to in the case 
of new lines ?—I think that they are now ; there has 
been a great change in that respect in the last two 
years. 

1907. In the case of old lines ?—Yes, I think as a 
rule now when accidents occur and we report the 
arrangements to be bad, as a rule they are altered. 

1908. (Chairman.) Has there not been a very 
material change made in your power of inquiring 
into accidents of late years ?>—I believe it was a moot 
point with lawyers whether we had a right. to in- 
quire into them. We had a right to inquire into 
them I believe, but we could not formerly oblige 
witnesses to attend ; that power is now given to us. 

-1909. You could not, before examine witnesses on 
oath ?—No. 

1910. (Mr. Galt.) Nor enforce your recommenda- 
tions ?—That we cannot do now. 

1911. (Chairman.) You could . not, until quite 
recently, examine witnesses on oath ?—-No; I have 
only done so when a coroner’s inquest has been held. 

1912. At the moment of an immediate inquiry, 
unless there was a coroner’s inquest, you could not 
examine on oath at all p—No, but I do not place much 
stress upon that. 

1913. Has the examination on oath diminished or 
not the number of cases in which a difference of 
opinion has existed between the railway authorities 
and the inspecting officers with -regard to the causes 
of accidents ?—No, I do not think so. As aruleI 
think that our opinions have been thoroughly coin- 
cided with as to the causes of accidents. I mean 
between the railway officials and ourselves. I think 
omissions have been a pure case of money. I think as 
regards the gentlemen that we see most at enquiries 
into these accidents, who are generally the superinten- 
dents,’ I: have never known a case in which they have 
disagreed with me. I have known cases of signalling at 
sidings when such a thing may have happened. There 
is a case now on the Great Western line where they 
do not want to put up a signal, but the officers at the 
time of inspection did not disagree with me ; the matter 
went to the board. I do not suppose that the railway 
official can always express his own mind, and the board 
write a letter objecting to the thing and saying that 
they think it unnecessary. J have known a few ex- 
ceptional instances of that kind, but they are quite 
exceptional. 

1914. There is not, as I understand you, much 
difference of opinion between the railway officers and 
yourselves with reference to the causes of accidents ? 
—There is not. J only remember one instance, and 
that was as to the break power. I said that one 
in nine vehicles was not sufficient, and the railway 
officer said that he thought it was. I remember one 
case on the Great Northern line; it was a case at 
Hertford, were several people were killed ; in that 
instance the superintendent disagreed with me. He 
thought that the man had not moved the points. I 
had no doubt that he had, and the case was tried in 
the courts of law three times afterwards, and the 
verdict was always in accordance with my opinion ; 
but I think that case of difference of opinion was an 
exceptional case. Mr. Cockshot had great confidence 
in the signalman, and I know that the Great Northern 
asked another large railway company whether they 
could not produce anyone upon their line who enter- 
tained the same views which Mr. Cockshot did, and 
the answer was, No, they could not, 
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1915. With regard to your recommendations, as an — 


inspecting cfficer, in the case of opening new sidings 
and the erection of new signals, do differences of 
opinion sometimes exist ?—Very rarely. I think that 
out of 100 cases in which we make recommendations 
there is not above one objection. 

1916. Generally speaking, as I understand you, 
there is practically no difference of opinion ?—I think 
not. 

1917. (Earl of Belmore.) In opening a new line, 
do you look to anything beyond the signal stations ?— 
do you test the strength of the bridges for instance ? 
—I calculate that as well as test them when they 
are of iron. If they are made of brick I know 
whether the thickness of the brickwork is sufficient 
by practice and by rules. JI examine the works 
carefully on the outside, and I need not say that there 
is a great deal both in an iron bridge and a masonry 
bridge that you carnot see or find out. I have known 
an iron bridge to be amply strong, according to caleu- 
lation and the test for deflection, but it has gone to 
pieces within perhaps two years or less ; that was from 
faulty workmanship, the holes in the plates through 
which the rivets go, having been bored before, and 
when the plates were put together afterwards they 
would not take the rivets, and therefore frequently 
a small rivet was used to prevent the necessity for 
boring fresh holes, and the rivet head was hammered 
down ; it was faulty, and nobody could detect it. A 
bridge so constructed soon goes to pieces, but it is 
perfectly safe for a time. 

1918. With regard to uniformity generally in the 
strength of bridges, on the smaller lines are the 
bridges made differently from those on the greater 
lines ?>—There is greater uniformity in the iron. We 
have laid down rules which the companies must ad- 
here to. With regard to masonry, I may say that there 
is a great deal of objection to some contractors’ lines : 
they are always lighter than companies’ lines. 

1919. Is there no danger of a line which one of 
the officers of the Board of Trade may have passed 
becoming unsafe, because a bridge that may have been 
safe upon the supposition that an engine of a certain 
weight was to work over it afterwards has to bear the 
strain of a foreign engine of greater weight >—No, we 
provide for all lines, except they are light railways, to 
carry the largest engine. We calculate them, and test 
them to the extent of seeing that they are capable of car- 
rying the biggest engine that can be put upon them ; the 
Metropolitan engines are larger; we do not calculate. 
them up to that; but if there was a branci line 
coming into the Great Northern line, for instance, 
we should have one of the Great Northern Company’s 
largest engines on it. There is no doubt that there is 
bad work turned out, and we cannot detect it in 
masonry, particularly. 

1920. Should you apprehend any danger from an 
old bridge that was built, say, 40 years ago, when the 
rolling stock was lighter than it is at the present time ? 
—I think not, if it had been good work at the begin- 
ning, the margin of safety is so great, and was always 
so great; there are, no doubt, some wooden bridges 
that are rather light in structure. 

1921. Captain Tyler has stated that some of the 
old bridges ought to be carefully watched, because 
the engines now are very much heavier than they 
were when the bridges were constructed >—No doubt 
there are bridges which require careful watching ; 
timber bridges particularly, light ones. I do not 
know anything that requires so much watching as a 
timber bridge. ; 

1922. (Karl of Aberdeen.) The platelayers and 
others employed upon a line, I suppose, keep a watch 
upon them ?-—Yes. 

1923. (Chairman.) With regard to the very over- 
crowded state of some of the lines which you have 
referred to, I suppose that the overcrowded state of 
the traffic is owing to the want of rolling stock or 
siding accommodation ?—I do not think that the want 
of rolling stock comes under our notice. My remark 
applies to the overcrowded state of the lines at places 
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like some of the junctions on the North-western line ; 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire line is very over- 
crowded. : 

1924. Is that overcrowding in consequence of the 
want of accommodation at the junction ?—No ; it is 
in consequence of the want of accommodation on the 
lines themselves. In the case of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire line, that is so decidedly. 

1925. Do you mean that there is a want of pas- 
senger accommodation ?—I mean railway accommo- 
dation, sufficient lines ; new lines are wanted. 

1926. Does that remark apply to the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire system, and to part of the North-west- 
ern system ?—Yes ; I think some part of the North- 
western system is too crowded, and the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire line certainly. There is an over- 
crowded state of the main lines on the North-western 
line in the Wigan district where there are many goods 
trains. ! 

1927. Does your remark also apply to lines in the 
Midland district, Birmingham, for instance ?— Yes ; 
J think so certainly. Again, I may say that the 
Liverpool tunnel is not sufficient to carry the traffic. 

1928. You mean the tunnel from Edge Hill into 
Liverpool ?>—Yes; there is no room at Liverpool 
either for the traffic. 

1929. Do you apply that remark generally all over 
the country and to the neighbourhood of large towns ? 
—Yes; I think it might be applied generally to the 
neighbourhood of large towns, 

1930. Round London as well ?—The Great Eastern 
Company, I- believe, have ‘a new station, I have not 
seen it, but certainly the Great Eastern Blackwall sta- 
tions, the Ludgate Hill station, and the Great Eastern 
at Shoreditch particularly. The Waterloo station also, 
I think, is too small, but they are now extending it. 

1931. Do you apply that remark to the station, or 
to the lines leading up to it ?—I apply it to the sta- 
tions in the three cases I haye mentioned. 

1932. Have you observed that the lines leading into 
London are overcrowded with traffic, when coming 
from the Crystal Palace ?—Yes, they are overcrowded, 
and it is a constant occurrence that you cannot get 
into London; when you arrive by the ordinary trains 
you are delayed in consequence of there not being 
room to get in; for instance, this morning, as I came, 
in one of the London, Chatham, and Dover trains, we 
changed from the main line train into a Metropolitan 
train at the Elephant and Castle, and in coming up 
there were no fewer then five trains standing on the 
line, all at full stop, from the Elephant to Ludgate 
Hill. 

1933. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was that in consequence 
of excursion traffic >—Yes. 

1934. (Mr. Galt.) Where there is a large mineral 
traffic, on the Midland line, does it interfere materially 
with the passenger traffic, so as to make it necessary 
that theré should be a new line ?—I have very little 
to do with the Midland line, and I cannot speak as to 
that. g 

1935. Or the North-western line ?—No doubt at 
some of their places in the Wigan district, the Liver- 
pool station, and the Crewe station. © 

1936. (Chairman.) You were speaking of over- 
crowding, in consequence of the large excursion 
traffic ; is that of common occurrence, in your opinion? 
—Very common. 

1937. May I take it that the same remark is appli- 
cable generally throughout the country ?—I have seen 
very little of the North-eastern. It applies particularly 
to South Wales and London, and I think Lancashire 
and Yorkshire too. 

1938. But the excursion traffic is a great advantage 
to the public in those districts, is it not ?>—I doubt it. 

1939. Do not you think that it is a great advan- 
tage to people in manufacturing towns to be able to 
get to the sea ?—Yes, | think it is a very great advan- 
tage, but I think it would be far better for them to 
get out to the sea by the ordinary trains at a low 
price. 
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1940. But there would be a difficulty would there 
not in having two prices charged by the same train? 
—I do not know that; they might go fourth class. 

1941. Would there not be a difficulty with respect 
to over-loading those trains ?—They must start another 
train, which would become really and truly an ex- 
cursion train ; it is difficult to draw the line. The one 
thing that rules all these things is time; if you make 
them keep time, they cannot carry this excursion 
traffic ; they cannot take what they cannot carry, 
which, I think, is the fault of the companies. I think 
that when the companies are given land, and all the 
lines in the kingdom to carry the ordinary traffic, it is 
a gross infliction upon the public, that for the sake of 
earning 200/. or 3002. by excursion traffic, they should 
create obstacles which impede the ordinary traffic. 

1942. The excursion traffic gets the preference >— 
No, but it drives other traffic off that cannot be 
carried. You cannot go; you are left, perhaps, two 
hours on the road. 

- 1943. Taking the traffic, for instance, down to 
Brighton, there is a large portion of that which is 
excursion traffic, is there not ?—Yes, but it is a very 
regular excursion traffic. To Brighton it almost 
amounts to regular traffic ; it is every Saturday almost ; 
but I do not know that the Brighton Company haye 
had any accidents ; there have been no new lines 
opening. I have been very little on the line. 

1944. Take the North-eastern railway, the excur- 
sion traffic is very large, is it not, from the large 
towns to the sea >—Yes, but I know very little about 
the North-eastern railway. 

1945. You came into London this morning, I think 
you said ?—Yes, by the London, Chatham, and Dover 
line. 

1946. And you found that line overcrowded ?— 
Yes. 

1947. Was there anything special to explain that >— 
I think there was a temperance league excursion, or 
there might have been something else ; there were an 
enormous number of children in the trains on the line. 

1948. Have you taken into account traffic such as 
the Ascot traffic, is that excursion traffic ?—Yes, but 
it is a better kind of excursion traffic, it is very 
crowded. There is no doubt that it is excursion 
traffic, and they make special arrangements to carry 
it, they borrow stock and it is much better done, the 
excursion traffic to Ascot and to Epsom. As to the 
excursion traffic to Ascot and to Epsom, the passengers 
pay more than the usual fares, but ordinary excursion 
fares are much less than the ordinary fares. 

1949. How would you suggest that these large 
masses of people should be dealt with, what system 
would you adopt in order to do away with the danger 
of excursion traffic, but still providing for the public 
accommodation to enable them to be carried down 
to the sea from large towns ?>—I would allow the com- 
panies to find that out for themselves. I am hardly 
capable of suggesting any system which I should not 
have the power to carry out. If you bind the com- 
panies to keep their time, they will invent some means 
of carrying the other without interfering with the 
ordinary traffic. 

1950. Binding them to time, you think might check 
or regulate the excursion traffic ?—Yes, and check a 
vast number of irregularities. 

1951. Do you think that you could bind companies 
to time; take a heavy train for instance from the 
north of Scotland to London ?—Yes, you do not bind 
them to time, you merely bind them to keep the time 
that they make for themselves; I would not bind 
them to keep any time except what they make. 

1952. When speaking of time, I mean the time fixed 
partly by them, and partly by the post office ?—I 
think that companies have the sole doing of everything, 
except in the case of the limited mail, and the Trish 
mail, and the mail down to the west. In any other 
eases they make their own time. . 

19538. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is not the mail train 
the safest train that is run?—I should say so, 
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1954. And probably that is from its punctuality2— 
Yes, there is good engine power compared with the 
weight of the train. 

1955. A company runs that train does it not, under 
a penalty as to time ?—Yes, I believe so. 

1956. And something similar to that you weuld 
propose for every train ?—Yes. 

1957. (Mr Galt.) I understood you to say that the 
prevention of accidents was to a great extent a mere 
matter of expénse >—To a great extent it is. 

1958. Assuming that the Board of Trade had the 
power to enforce any recommendations without refe- 
rence to expense, do you not consider that there would 
be a great diminution of accidents?—No, I do not 
think that the Board of Trade could make regulations 
with regard to any details. Unless the parties who 
make them were empowered to carry them out, they 
would be sure to become a cause of accident, instead 
of a relief from accident. I think the only thing that 
can be done in that way is not to interfere at all with 
the detail arrangements or in the detail working of 
railways, but to lay down general laws and make such 


‘rules as shall be easily carried out, without the com- 


panies themselves being interfered with in carrying 
their traflic safely and expeditiously. 

1959. Assuming that the recommendations of 
Colonel Yolland and Colonel Hutchinson are carried 
out, and that a superior authority was placed over rail- 
way companies to enforce what they migat consider 
necessary (not assuming that it shoul be the Board of 
Trade) for the safety of the public, do you think that 
there would be a diminution of accidents, taking the 
case as I put it?—I do not think so; it would be 
very rarely that they would assume that power. I 
can give you an instance, and it is this: I should be 
very happy to make an order or a regulation for a 
certain thing, if I was the party who had the carry- 
ing of it out, but otherwise I should be like many 
patentees; for instance, a patentee invents a thing, 
which answers perfectly well where he carries it out 
himself, or where people are. interested in making it 
succeed, but wherever else it goes, it is a perfect 
failure. I allude now to railway matters. 

1960. I put questions to Colonel Yolland with re- 
gard to platforms and to continuous footboards, and he 
stated that there was no difficulty, or any objection to 
having the footboards so placed as to prevent passen- 
gers falling between the trains and the platforms, do 


‘you agree in that opinion ?>—Yes, I do. 


1961. I find that there were last year 62 persons 
killed from falling between the carriages and the 
platforms; if there had been continuous footboards 
would not those lives have been saved ?—Not in all 
cases. I do not know whether it was one of those, 
but I inquired into an accident where two girls were 
killed on a platform, and certainly no continuous foot- 
boards would have savedthem. They were positively 
pushed by main force, in a large crowd of excur- 
sionists, between two carriages. 

1962. If the footboards were so arranged that 
people could only fall a few inches below the top of 
the platform, would not that prevent accidents ?—A 
few inches above the platform, I suppose, would pro- 
bably be the best manner of having the footboards ; 
you would get your foot broken otherwise. In the 
case that I referred to, the girls were pushed in over 
the buffers. I should think that that return must be 
right, there is no doubt of it, but there may be various 
cases of the kind I mention. I speak merely from 
hearing so little of those cases where a fall could be 
prevented. It is very commonly the case that people 
have been killed at the end and in front of a train, 
but I should hardly think that all the cases returned 
could mean people actually falling for want of a con- 
tinuoas step. 

1963. Upon the district railway, immediately after 
a passenger had been killed, continuous footboards 
were put along the platforms?—They are not all 
so now. The district railway is much more easily 
managed than any other; the platforms are all of the 
same height. 
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1964, Are you of opinion that continuous foot- 
boards could not be introduced?—I think that they 
are really very desirable things. It is only a matter 
of expense. : 

1965. But you cannot enforce the adoption of 
them ?—No ; we should have to enforce much more 
than the continuous steps; we should have to en- 
force platforms of the same height throughout the 
kingdom, besides the carriages, and that would be a 
very serious question for some of the small com- 

anies. 

1966. (Chairman.) You would have to require that 
the carriages should be of the same width, would 
you not ?—They are pretty nearly that, but the ques- 
tion of the platforms would be a very serious one for 
some lines. 

1967. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) No continuous foot- 
board could be provided that would leave no gap ?— 
You could not have it continuous to that extent. 

1968. There must always be a gap, must there 
not '—Yes. The reason, I believe, of the companies 
not having continuous footboards was owing to what 
they do now in the case of new stock, that is, to be able 
to get to the grease boxes. 

1969. (Chairman.) Was it not also because a con- 
tinuous footboard would have prevented the pas- 
sengers using the under steps at places where plat- 
forms were not the rule ?—Yes, to a certain extent, 
but I think the main cause was the grease boxes ; so 
I have always understood. 

1970. Some question was raised, in the examina- 
tion of Colonel Yolland and Colonel Hutchinson, with 
regard to the rules applicable to distant signals, and 
the use of them connected with telegraph block-sta- 
tions. There is a correspondence as to the rules of 
the companies, and as to how an engine-driver should 
act on approaching distant signals, and as to their 
use; whether they should be treated as repeating 
signals or act besides as home signals and as stop 
signals. Has that matter been brought under your 
notice ?—I do not think that it very much signifies ; 
but whatever the signals are applicable to that should 
be uniformly acted up to. 

1971. The tendency of your mind is to attribute 
the faults or accidents that arise a good deal to the 
Tules not being carried out >—Yes, and the rules being 
a little different. That is of great importance, where 
so many companies run over the same line. 

1972. From your experience, do you think that the 
Tules of the companies are becoming more and more 
assimilated than they were ?—Yes, slowly. As a rule 
they are very similar, and they always have been very 
similar, except in regard to the distant signal. 

1973. (Earl of Belmore.) In a case where a com- 
pany had running powers over another company’s 
line, as the Midland Company have over the Great 
Northern line, were the signals of those two com- 
panies the same ?—They were not. 

1974. Therefore the engine-driver of the Midland 
train must have had to bear in mind that there were 
such different signals?—It was only a difference in 
form ; the engine-driver could not mistake the one for 
the other. The Midland Company made a difference 
between their distant signal and their home signal, 
but no engine-driver could make a mistake. 

1975. He would know when he was on the Great 
Northern line, and what he was to do if he saw that 
signal ?—Yes; he would know in both cases where 
the distant signal was. 

1976. Then the distinction was only in the sort of 
signal that was used, and not in what was to be done 
with it?—No; I do not say that there was not a 
slight difference in the rules as to whether they would 
pull up outside it or within it; there may have been 
that difference. 

1977. (Chairman.) Have you had before you re- 
cently any cases in which accidents have been caused 
by the dissimilarity of the signals in the case of trains 
running over foreign lines ?—I have never known one. 


1978. (Mr. Galt.) I see in the case of train shunting — 


operations that 187 men were killed last year, Is 
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there any suggestion that you could make as to that, 
or do you think that these fatal accidents could be in 
any way lessened by making different regulations from 
those which are at present in force ?—I think that a 
great many of those accidents arise from fly shunting, 
that is no doubt a very dangerous thing, and there are 
rules against it being done, but I never go to a station 
that I do not see it going on. 

1979, Should it, in your opinion, be absolutely pro- 
hibited ?—I think so. 

1980. In that case would it not be necessary to 
make other arrangements with regard to the number 
of men employed and the time allowed for doing the 
work ?—Yes, no doubt, but it is all a question of 
expense. 

1981. (Chairman.) We have been referring to the 
causes of accidents to the public ; are there any special 
causes which in your mind bear’ upon the accidents 
which occur to companies’ servants ?—There is a 
certain amount of danger no doubt in their employ- 
ment, and there always must be in dealing with such 
large and heavy bodies running at a high speed, but 
except in fly shunting and running along the trains 
to put down breaks, I do not know that there is any 
particular danger that they are subject to, except 
where they disregard the rules themselves. 

1982. (Earl of Aberdeen.) In the case of putting 
down a fog signal, is there not great danger where 
the traffic is large, and there is not a six-foot way ?—- 
I think not ; he would stand on the outside. With 
respect to everything that a man does upon a rail-_ 
way in that way, of course there is a certain amount 
of danger, but there is nothing that you could call 
unreasonable danger in putting down a fog signal. 
I should not hesitate to do it. 

1983. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you considered any 
general mode of dealing with railways with reference 
to diminishing the number of accidents >—There are 
only three points, which I mentioned at first, that I 
have in view. I think that the first thing which 
struck me, on coming into railway employment, after 
leaving the service, was the great want of discipline. 
It was a thing that I had been totally unused to, 
seeing a rule which was universally disobeyed. 

1984. I am asking whether you have in your own 
mind hit upon any particular mode by which some 
authority could. be exercised in dealing with railway 
companies, with the view of diminishing the number 
of accidents that occur ?—I know what I would do if 
I had to deal with the matter myself. I would take 
steps by having returns made to government to see 
that the trains did keep their time, and if they did 
not I would oblige the companies to reduce the speed. 


' I may tell you that I know it is the case that the 


companies themselves have met together at various 
times, and the greater part of them are anxious to 
reduce the speed, but it is a question of competition ; 
unless they will all do it they will not carry it out, 
and I think it is very unfair that all of them should 
do it, because some companies have lines and engines 
which are fit to run at high speed, and do run engines, 
at a much greater speed than others; therefore, it 
would be absurd to ask that company which has the 
advantage of a straight and good line with powerful 
engines, to put itself on a level with a company which 
is inferior to it. I know that there have been two 
meetings between the railway companies with that 
object, and that is the reason why they have come to 
no conclusion. I think it would be a proper thing to 
insist that a train that does not keep its time should 
reduce the speed. I would oblige the companies to 
send in returns of its,actual speed. ‘That is a. power 
which I think: we might wield with great benefit ; 
mark the time of a train, and make the company reduce 
the speed if it did not keep time. The Board of Trade 
might wield that power, or I would give the public a 
very easy mode of recovery without showing loss, 
because the difficulty there now is this ; you cannot 
recover from a company now for being late, unless 
you show that you have sustained a certain loss, and 
that is a difficult and a very tedious process. A second 
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method would be to give the public an casy mode of 
recovering before any barrister or justice of the peace, 
and I think the fines might be in amount propor- 
tionate to the fares paid; there should be no question 
of loss in the matter, but merely a reduction on the 
fare paid. 

1985. Would you compel by law railway companies 
to enter into a contract with every passenger that 
they should keep time both on deparature and arrival ? 
—Yes ; under all reasonable circumstances, the ma- 
gistrate would be the judge of how far they had any 
reasonable circumstances to plead in excuse, of course 
an accidental break down of some part of a train he 
should be judge of, but I would take one of the three 
modes to enforce time being kept, although I think 
that either one would do as well as the other; I 
would have a sort of record of the time kept, and 
force the company to reduce the speed, if time was 
not kept. 

1986. You mean that the Board of Trade, or some 
constituted authority should revise the time table ?-— 
No, but the Board should reduce the time of a train 
to the average speed it had kept up for a month, and 
I would go further, I would reduce it to the lowest 
rate of speed of that month. 

1987. You would not allow them to add to their 
speed ?—Yes, but if they could not perform it, I 
would not. 

1988. If they failed to do it for a month, should 
you reduce them to the average ?—Yes, for a time. 

1989. Would not that rather tend to lower the 
working efficiency of a company ?—No, I think you 
would find that they would get better engines, and the 
efficiency would be promoted. I think that time is the 
key of the whole position. 

1990. You think that every train should arrive and 
depart at the time indicated in the time table ?— 
Within five minutes ; there should be a limit of five 
minutes. 

1991. Do you mean that they should have five 
minutes at each station ?—No, five minutes at the 


‘end of the journey; but they should never be more 


than five minutes out of time at any station. 

1992. I suppose you would give the companies 
power to make the arrangements necessary for the 
maintenance of time ?—Yes; but I am sure that if 
we ventured or tried to interfere with any of their 
detailed arrangements, we should get into a worse 
predicament than we are now; we must not meddle 
with the executive of railways. 

1993. Do you think that if the companies were 
put under this extreme stringency with regard to 
time, it would diminish accidents or increase them ?>— 
I feel confident that it would diminish them; my im- 
pression is very strong upon that point. I may say 
that I suggested it to Mr. Farrer last year, and he 
took the same view as I did ; but I must say that my 
colleagues differed from me, they said that it was 
impossible practically. 

1994. Would it not rather result in introducing 
into this country the continental system of managing 
railways ?—No; you would only do for the companies 
what they have been anxious to do for themselves, and 
which competition has prevented them from doing. 
You would require them to do what they undertake. 

1995. Did you say that railway companies are to 
be held liable in damages without any damages being 
proved on the part of the public ?—They are to be 
proportionate to the fare, the public are to be entitled 
to a reduction in the fare for lost time. 

a 1996. (Chairman.) To be settled by repayment ?— 
es. : 
1997. Would that be a fair system do you think, 

because there might be a case where a man had only 

paid 3d. or 4d., and he might be more inconvenienced 
than a man who had paid 10s.?—Yes; but’ to the 
man who had paid his 8d. it would probably not 
much matter; you cannot make any general rule that 
it shall be exactly and proportionately fair to all, but 
perhaps a better scheme than mine might be invented. 
The only thing is that I am strongly of opinion as to 
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the principle of the thing, that time is the key of the 
whole position. 

1998. (Mr. Gailt:) As I understand you, you de 
not think that the block system should be enforced ? 
—No, I think that that is a detail of the executive 
which it is very dangerous to meddle with. I am 
sure that time itself will drive the block faster than 
anything else with these overcrowded lines; the 
block was brought in because they could not work 
the traffic without it, but I do not think it ensures 
perfect safety. We were safer 20 years ago with the 
small traffic and no block, but you cannot work the 
traffic now without the block. 

1999. It is worked on many lines, is it not, with- 
out the block ?—Not very heavy traffic, and where 
it is so, they are jammed up, and have accidents. 

2000. Assuming that it is necessary in some cases, 
an Act of Parliament would meet exceptional cases 
where they had not adopted it, would it not ?—Yes, 
but there may come something better than the block. 

2001. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would not the block system, 
in your opinion, interpose a difficulty in the exact 
maintenance of time ?—No, it assists it; you could 
not get the traffic along without it on some lines. I 
think it assists them. 

2002. But is it not the effect of the block system 
that you can get the traffic along, because you need 
not respect time ; would not the whole system be 
changed if there w@s an exact adherenee to the block 
system ?—No. 

2008. (arl of Belmore.) Is there any limit to the 
number of trains that can be run on one line in 24 
hours ?—There is a limit ; you can run them at two 
or three minutes’ intervals; that is done on the 
Metropolitan line. 

2004. They are allrun at an even speed, are they 
not ?—No, I do not think they are quite that. 

2005. (Chairman.) When you refer to the question 
of running trains at two or three minutes’ intervals, 
you must bear in mind the lengths of the trains, 
because if you had a train an eighth of a mile long 
you would require a larger margin, would you not ?— 
Yes. 

2006. (Mr. Galé.) On the great lines of railway, 
take, for instance, the London and North-western, 
the Midland, and the North-eastern Lines, there is a 
considerable interval, is theré not, even crowded as the 
traffic is between the trains >—A considerable interval 
between some. 

2007. Is it not the case that on the leading lines 
which are worked upon the block system, there is more 
punctuality than on those lines which are not so 
worked ?—I can hardly give a decided answer to 
that. 

2008. (Mr. Ayrton.) The Metropolitan line, re- 
latively to its length, is as irregular, is it not, as any 
other line?—I think not; I think they work very 
truly, and that the Metropolitan Company proper 
keep their time; of course, if a Great Western train 
arrives late at Paddington, it cannot get on to the 
Metropolitan line at its proper time. 

2009. Referring to the question of speed, is it your 
opinion that the speed is excessive on all lines, or only 
on competition lines which are not adapted for the 
high speed at which the trains are run ?—The latter 
part of the question is what I feel. I believe we shall 
continue to get higher speed still. 

2010. (Mr. Galt.) There is no danger at present, i 
there in the speed at which trains are run upon any 
line ?—Yes, there is, where the stock or the perma- 
nent way is not fit for it. I see no danger in any 
speeds up to 60 miles an hour, and I think that with 
a speed of 70 miles an hour there is no danger when 
the rolling stock and the road is in perfect order. 

2011. How do you account for the constant un- 
punctuality of trains ?—I attribute it to the great 
want of engine power and discipline. I see the guards 
talking at the stations to the men, and the station- 
masters have not that.authority to get the trains under 
way ; there is great delay at the stations, but the main 
delay is due to the engines not being able to draw the 
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trains ; there is no doubt that there is a great de- 
ficiency of drawing power and break power in most of 
the trains, except in the case of the mails. m: 

2012. (Earl of Belmore.) Does that arise from 
attaching too many carriages to one engine ?—Yes, as 
a rule. q 

2013. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If the public were 
enabled to recover a penalty from railway companies 
for the late arrival of their trains, that would effect 
an improvement in that direction, would it not, with- 
out the interference of the Board of Trade ?—Yes, 
and without interference with their executive details. 

2014. If every train was driven according to the 
time table, signals would almost become unnecessary ? 
—yYes, and you could not have so many accidents. 

2015. (Chairman.) Would it be possible, in your 
opinion, to apply that system of rigid punctuality 
throughout ?— Yes, I believe it would be easy. 

2016. Taking the mail trains from Ireland, sup- 
posing they were delayed by the late arrival of the 
steamer, what would be the result >—The steamer runs, 
as arule, to a quarter of an hour. I do not think I 
have ever been a quarter of an hour late by that 
steamer. 

2017. But that quarter of an hour may be of ma- 
terial consequence to the train, more so than to the 
steamer ?—Why so? 

2018. Because the train, from being unpunctual, 
would clash with other trains ?—But a train like that 
ought to have a quarter of an houf left for that steamer, 
because the steamer has much more to contend with 
at sea than the trains have. 

2019. Steamers, I believe, have an exemption ?— 
No, they have only an exemption if there is a satis- 
factory reason, for instance, if there has been foge 
or bad weather, as, I think, the trains should have. 
I think that the magistrate should have a discretion- 
ary power, if a company could give a fair reason for 
the late arrival of a train, because there must be an 
engine failing occasionally. 

2020. Do you think that it is possible to enforce 
anything like rigid punctuality in the case of trains 
coming from far distant places, and which are affected 
by such causes as the late arrival of «a steamboat, fog, 
or stress of weather in the Scotch mountains ?—If 
there is a heavy fall of snow, no man, I think, would 
decree against a company in that case ; with regard 
to fog there is no doubt that the driver ought to run 
carefully in a fog, but there is no reason why he 
should not keep his time in a fog. 

2021, Would you allow him to run at full speed ? 
—Yes; there is no reason why he should not run at 
full speed if the line is cleared upon the block system. 
When a line is properly organised I do not see why he 
should not keep the speed in a fog as well as without it. 

2022. In the case of a fog how would he be warned 
by the signals ?—They put the fogmen out then. 

2028., At all the block signals ?—Yes. 

2024. It often happens, does it not, that a fog is so 
dense that the driver cannot see the signal ?—He 
cannot, because first of all he does not look when it is 
exactly opposite him, and then it is difficult in a fog 
to tell where you are; that is the same with regard 
to the driver as with the fogman. The signal shows 
him at once where he is, when he sees it, but in a 
thick fog he does not know where he is, and he passes 
the signal without seeing it, unless it is notified by a 
fog signal. 

2025. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there a fogman 
stationed at the distant signal >—Yes, a little way off, 
and he repeats the signal. He stands as far away 
from it as he can to see what it is doing. 

2026. (arl of Belmore.) There is no mechanical 
contrivance, is there, to show how far an engine has 
run ?—Yes, there has been something of the kind, but 
it has never been. used, ; 
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2027. (Mr, Galt.) I did not quite understand you 
when you spoke as to the punctuality of the trains. 
If you think that there is not sufficient locomotive 
power at the present time to enable the trains to keep 
punctual time according to the time tables, would it 
not be desirable, failing an increase in the locomotive 
power, that the companies should come to an agree- 
ment to reduce their speed in a proportionate degree, 
in the same way as they come to an agreement about 
their fares ?—I should say that they have totally 
failed to come to an agreement about the speed ; they 
have tried it. 

2028. In the case of the Great Western Company 
and the London and North-western Company, there 
is virtually an agreement as to speed; for instance, 
the Great Western Company takes a certain time to 
go from London to Birmingham, and the London and 
North-western Company takes a certain time ?—It is 
not a matter of agreement; on the. contrary it is a 
matter which they are always forcing upon each other ; 
for instance, the South- western has the shortest route 
to Exeter ; they can run the distance in 44 hours, 
and the Great Western Company have the longer 
route, but they run it a great deal faster; again the 
train to the north, that is the fastest train out of 
London. 

2029. Still they agree about the fares, do they not ? 
~--They did not at one time agree about them, but 
they brought themselves to it. As to speed, it would 
be very unfair that they should agree to run at 
the same speed; that »would give a bad line an 
advantage-overu good line. — ae 

2030. Do not the trains vary in their speed, that is 
to say, each company starts its trains at a particular 
speed ?—Yes. The Great Northern Company last 
year started a train to go to Scotland quicker than 
anybody else. 

2031. Do they charge the same fare ?—Yes. 

2032. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give us any clear 
idea of the extent to which companies should be 
allowed to excuse themselves when they were before a 
magistrate for not returning a fare, because of the 
late arrival of a train ?—I have no doubt that they 
would find excuses, but I think it would be like the 
case of an accident about which there is generally a 
good deal of bother at first, and that they would very 
soon give up trying them. 

2083. What should you say would be the nature of 
the excuse they should be allowed to allege ?—I do 


‘not think that they could allege any excuse that the 


magistrate would listen to ; and before the end of a 
year I believe you would have every train in the 
kingdom pretty nearly keeping time ; they are able to 
do it. 

2034. (Chairman.) Do you not think, looking at 
the present state of the engine power, that it would 
take a long time ?—No; I think they would reduce 
the speed at once. The Great Northern Company 
have a very good road, and they have very powerful 
engines, and they do the distance an hour quicker than 
anybody else, and in better time. I did hear an extra- 
ordinary story of their being three quarters of an hour 
late at Grantham, and that the train ran into London 
five minutes before its proper time. 

2035. (Mr. Galt.) With the exception of regulating 
power and speed, you would not recommend any 
further interference of the Legislature with railways ? 
—No; I should recommend that there should be a 
responsible person. Ido not think that there is any- 
one who is directly responsible. I think that is the 
great want with regard to companies, and that there 
should be some one in authority over the whole thing. 

2036. Some one in the company itself ?-—Yes, who 
should be responsible for the whole thing. 

2037. That is to say, responsible for the whole 
management ?—Yes. ; 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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CapTAIn Henry WHATLEY Tyrer examined. 


2038. (Chairman.) You are an inspecting oflicer of 
the Board of Trade ?—I am, 

2039. How long have you been so ?—21 years. 

2040. Will you inform the Commission of the 
principal causes which, in your opinion, have led to 
accidents on railways during the last year or two, 
taking first the case of accidents to the public ?—That 
is hardly a matter of opinion. Iwould put it more as a 
matter of—fact. During the last four years, namely, 
in 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873, I have with consider- 
able labour and care analysed the causes of all those 
accidents which have occurred to trains, and which 
have been investigated by the Board of Trade ; they 
are all given in detail in those four reports. I do not 
know whether your Grace has had all those reports, 
or whether you have only had the last one. 

2041. We are confining ourselves to the reports for 
1871, 1872, and 1873 ?—The causes are there all 
summed up most carefully. 

2042. I have your report for 1873 in proof before 
me ; I suppose that I may take it as being correct ?— 
Yes, and not only are the causes of accidents summed 
up; but a brief description of every accident which 
has been investigated by the Board of Trade is given 
as concisely as possible for the purpose of reference, 
enumerating in each case the principal points which 
have led to the accident. 

2043. That commences on page 7 of the proof of 
the report ?—Yes. The accidents are divided into 
classes A., B.,C., D., H., F., G., H., L.,J., and M. The 
first class of accident is that which arises from engines 
or vehicles meeting with or leaving the rails in con- 
sequence of obstructions, or of defects in connexion 
with the permanent way or works ; that is at page 7 
of the report for 1873. ‘There were 24 accidents 
under that class, which occasioned the death of 16 


passengers and four servants of the companies, and. 


injury to 109 passengers and 19 servants of the 
companies. . The causes of those accidents are enume- 
rated in the summary at the end of that class. 

2044. There were seven cases of broken rails, six 
cases were at points or crossings, there were four cases 
of defects of permanent way and rolling stock ; and 
three cases were during or for want of repairs to the 
permanent way ?—Yes. It is difficult to distinguish ; 
sometimes there is an accident which may come under 
class A., or which may come under class B.; there has 
been a defect in some cases of rolling stock, and in 
the permanent way, but where the principal defect has 
been in the permanent way I put it under class A., 
and where the principal defect has been in the rolling 
stock I put it under class B. Three cases were 
during or for want of repairs to the permanent way. 
One case was from a slip in the line, what you call a 
land-slip, and one case was from a flood, and in that 
case the permanent-way staff was reported to have 
been totally inefficient for ordinary work. The case 
of the flood was on an Irish line; it was on the 16th 
_ of January on the Cork and Bandou line. A passen- 
ger train was proceeding along a part of the railway 
which had become flooded near Bandon, and the 
engine-driver perceiving that the line was not safe 
attempted to stop his train, but before he could do so 
the engine and tender, the guard’s van, and a compo- 
site carriage had got off the rails. The engine fell 
partly over on its side, and two rails were driven up 
through the floor of the composite carriage. The 
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permanent way staff was inadequate to the ordinary 
requirements of the railway ; and still more for an 
emergency. hat is stated at page 8 of the report. 
In 13 of these 24 cases there was defective mainte- 
nance of the road or works, and in three of them there 
were also defects in the rolling stock. In four cases 
there was negligence or want of care of servants. In 
two cases there was excess of speed, having regard 
to the condition or construction of the line. The 
most important of these accidents was the celebrated 
Wigan accident of last year. I observe that in the 
evidence which has been already given with regard 
to that Wigan accident, the idea has been expressed 
that many officers of companies have disagreed with 
the conclusion at which I arrived with regard to that 
accident. Ido not myself find that to be the case, 
and I may say that my learned colleague and legal 
assessor entirely agreed with the conclusion at which 
I arrived. Aithough there might have been a possi- 
bility of the signalman in that case altering the points, 
yet according to the evidence which came before us, and 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case, as we 
inquired into them for a considerable pericd and with 
the greatest possible care and minuteness, we came to 
the conclusion that the signalman had not moved the 
points ; and it was impossible to arrive at any other 
conclusion. 

2045. In the case of accidents arising from defects 
in connexion with the permanent way or works, in 
your experience have they been increasing or dimi- 
nishing ?—Taking a long series of years I should say 
that they have been diminishing upon the whole. Of 
late years the permanent way and works have been in 
better condition than in former years. The next class 
is class B. at page 10. 

2046. Those are accidents arising from failures or 
defects in rolling stocks -—Yes. That class is entirely 
composed of accidents occurring from either boiler 
explosions, or other defects in the rolling stock. There 
are certain parts of the rolling stock of railways, 
which may be called the running parts, to which it is 
necessary to look particularly for safety; those parts 
comprise the wheels and axties, and the axle-guards, 


and so on of the carriages, and then of course all the » 


parts of the engines are very essential, the running 
parts and the boilers, and so on. 

2047. There have been several cases of explosions 
in the report for last year ?—Of the 23 accidents in 
that class, which occasioned the death of 10 passen- 
gers and two servants of companies, and injury to 54 
passengers and 17 servants of companies, nine of the 
accidents were caused by the failure of tyres; four by 
the failure of axles; two by defective springs, and 
two by the bursting of boilers. Of the nine cases of 
the failure of tyres, five occurred on the Midland Rail- 
way. I give in the summary of that class some very 
strong reasons why tyres ought to be fastened on to 
the wheels so as to prevent their flying off in the event 
of fracture. 

2048. The cases of failure of axles are not many ? 
—Four accidents were occasioned by the failure of 
axles: ; 

2049. That is not a frequent cause of accident ?— 
It is not very unfrequent, but it cannot compare in 
frequency as regards serious accidents, and accidents 
requiring investigation, with collisions, and causes of 
that description. 
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2050. Accidents:from defective springs have also 
become less ?—There are two cases of that, sort. . 
of 247 train accidents only four were caused | ‘by the 
failure of axles, and two by defective springs. 

2051. I do not see that you class any. accidents 


been directly caused, in that way. But you will: find 
four cases referred to under the head of ¢¢ ‘ fracture or 
unloosening of couplings” in the tables. 

2052. The principal cause of accidents in this class 
is from, defects in tyres or tyre fastenings ?—Yes. 
Nine accidents were from the failure of tyre fasten- 
ings. 

2053. Has this been, an increasing or AHN Tae 
cause of accident, taking a series of years ?—It has 
been a diminishing cause by reason that.a great many 
of the companies are now fastening, their “tyres in a 
superior manner. - It is a subject which the Board. of 
Trade have, been writing about for a great number of 
years, and at length a “considerable “effect has been 
produced. At times we have had great outbursts, as 
you may call them, of the failure of. tyres. For in- 
stance, there was.a very severe frost and the London 
and North-western Company. as your Grace may re- 
member, had. tyres. broken constantly ; it, occurred 
almost every day. After that the Company adopted 
the Mansell system of fastening for their carriages, and 
since then they have had comparatively very few cases 
of failure... 

2054. Were not Mansell’s wheels in use before that 
time—you, are, speaking of the year, 1860, are you 
not ?—They were not generally in,use before that 
time—they., were in use before that time on the 
South-eastern . line, and on, some, other lines. .The 
London and North-western .Company, so far.as I am 
aware, have not,.even yet thought it necessary to 
fasten the tyres, of their engines in any particular 
manner, 

2055. Has the fastening of tyres become. general ? 
—Yes. There are different ideas on different lines of 
what ought) to be done. In this report there is a 
diagram which gives the system of many of the com- 
panies . as returned by. themselves, and it will be ob- 
served that many of them have adopted some system 
of fastening beyond that of merely making a hole 
in the tyre and passing a bolt through it, but there 
are certain companies, such as the London and North- 
western Company and the South-eastern Company for 
engines, who still fasten their tyres by passing a, bolt 
through them, 

2056. (Earl, of Belmore.) 'The wheels being of 
iron ?—Yes. . 

2057. (Chairman.) Am I to understand that the 
North-castern Company have no bolt in their tyre of 
the engine >—The North-eastern fastening is given at 
the bottom of the page. 

2058. Have they no hole through their tyre in any 
way ?—They do not seem to have any, and they have 
a clip only on one side. 

2059. The Great Northern Company appear to 
have a dovetail on one side only, but a screw bolt ;— 
Yes; you may call it a clip on one side, and_a screw 
bolt in the middle. 

2060.. And so have the Sheffield Company, have 
they not ?—No, the Sheffield Company have a clip 
on one side and a bolt right through... 

2061. But only a dovetail on one side >—Yes, 

2062. But as the North-eastern method is given 
here, they have no fastening ?—Just so. . Whether 
they screw in a bolt or not I do not know, but I 
believe that this is taken from their own drawing— 
it was intended to be so taken. 

2068. In these cases to which you have referred of 
accidents from tyres, were any of them engine tyres ? 
—Yes. There was a remarkable case at “Wingfield, 

on the Midland Railway. 

2064. And the case,at a beep was, that. of, an 


"engine tyre?—Yes, and it was the leading tyre of an 


engine, which. is the most important, for safety. _The 
leading wheels are really the guiding wheels of the 
engine, and almost the most dangerous thing which 
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can happen is a fracture of the leading axle or of 


.the leading wheel of the engine, and therefore it is 
“essential that the leading wheel tyres especially 
, Should be made very safe. 


2065. Taking the accidents on the Midland Rail- 
way-—the accident onthe 6th of January was from 


| the near leading wheel tyre ofthe engines flying) from 
"its wheel ?—-Yes. 


2066. On the 28th of April it was ‘the, tyre, of the 
driving wheel of the engine >—Yees. 

2067. On the 2ist of June it was a8 tyre of the 
and that was a very bad 
aecident indeed. 

2068, And on the 12th. of December. it, was, the 
tyre of the near leading wheel of the engine ?—Yes, 
The Midland Company : for a long time resisted any 
idea of fastening | their tyres in a better. way 5 but 
within the last two years they have been very unfor- 
tunate with their tyres. ‘They explained to me in the 
course of my inquiries, that they had had previously 
a superior class of tyres from the same makers. whom 
they employed, but that latterly they had got what 
they thought were a, bad lot of tyres, and that the 
tyres had ‘been giving jay in consequence, 

2069. On the 2nd of September on the North- 
eastern Railway the accident occurred in consequence 
of some iron packing dropping out from under the 
tyre of the near leading wheel of the engine ; that is 
at page 11?—Yes. That was an inexcusable case, 
and one which I do not suppose will ever be repeated. 

2070. That was not a-broken tyre ?—No, but the 

packing had been- cat ges applied to ‘the wheel, 
and in running it. apparently fell off. That is quite 
an exceptional case... 
, 2071. Upon the 13th of December on the same 
railway I see that the tyre of the off trailing wheel 
of the tender fell off, and the fastenings in that case 
were insufficient thes 0 

2072. The eases which you have mentioned are the 
only ones of engine wheels ?—Yes. 

2073.. In, connexion with those accidents on the 
Midland Railway, you say that they have some bad 
tyres, but you consider that a great majority of these 
accidents are from, defective fastenings ?—If the 
company had had. defective tyres, but had fastened 
them properly on the wheels, the tyre having broken 
froma defect would not have flown from the wheel, 
and would not, have caused the accident. 

2074, Have you, anything to say with refer ence to 
There are only two cases which 
haye oecurred from, that cause ?—There are only. tio 
eases from defective springs. It does sometimes 
happen that engines are found running with defective 
springs, and accidents have. been caused by. such 
defects, but the accidents from that cause are not so 
fr equent as to.call for special remark. ‘The next class 
of accidents is class C., namely, accidents from trains 
entering stations at too. great speed. » Those are cases 
principally where engine-drivers run up to buffer-stops, 
such as may be. seen at. Cannon Street and Charing 
Cross; they run all day backwards and forwards. into 
dead ends, and now, and then they run in a. little too 
fast ; that. is attributable toa want of caution in the 
engine-driver in running into the station. 

2075. Do you consider that it is from want of 
caution or. from, want of judgment ?—-It may be a 
little of both, but, sometimes the guard does not apply 
his, break. as quickly .as the, engine-driver expects 
him to do it, and therefore, the engine-driver i 1s some- 
times not os blame when he has not. the break under 
his control. . Sometimes the rails are a little more 
greasy than usual, and perhaps the man. has not so 
much break power.as he has been, accustomed to. 
Under that head there was, injury to 43 passengers, 
but those are things which you cannot avoid, when the 
driver is, constantly running backwards and forwards, 
A man, may, make a, mistake sometimes , And you 
cannot avoid it. . 

2076. We then come to class D 2—Class D. is col- 
lisions between engines and trains following. one 
another on the same line of rails, excepting at june- 
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tions, ‘stations, or sidings. ‘That is one élass of" col- 
lisions only ;''that: is ‘a’ "class which has’ reference prin- 
cipally to block working. There were 18’ accidents 
in this class, and they occasioned the death ‘of one 
passenger and one servant of a company, and injury 
to 119 passengers afd 25 servants of companies. In 
15 cases there was negligence or there were mistakes 
of officers or servants.’ In’ 14 cases*the block system 
of working was required, but in some of them further 
accommodation was required to enable it to be applied. 
In one casé an accident oecurred where the block 
system was in’ force, and in two other cases where it 
was supposed to be in force, but was not really worked 
properly. Those cases are all perfectly stated in the 
report. In‘ the former of those three cases, naniely, 
on the’ Metropolitan’ and District Railway, a'signal- 
man, fancying, wrongly, that he must haye forgotten 
to do so, on being reminded on a speaking instrument, 

made a mistake and gave “line ‘clear ” for a following 
train, whilst a preceding train’ was disabled in the 
tunel ‘In that ‘case it appears that the trains had 
been’ working so Tegularly that the man finding that 
the train for which he thought he ought to have given 
“line clear” had not been cleared ‘by him ‘supposed 
that ‘he must have made a mistike ; and when he was 
asked about it he telegraphed back to the previous 
signalman “line clear.” 

2077. His work was purely inechanical ?—He was 
apparently working ‘pur: ely mechanically, and that 
is one danger of excessive regularity, so that a 
man thinks’ that he’ has forgotten something.’ In 
another case the line was professedly worked. on the 
block system, but ‘at a station where a station master, 
a booking clerk, and a porter were employed, the 
telegraphing was not entrusted to any one of them in 
par ticular, ‘and a loose mode of w orking prevailed. 

2078. The accidents under class D. you would at- 
tribute mainly to the want of sufficient appliances, and 
partly to laxity of discipline ?—Yes ; the accidents in 
that class may be stated mainly to be from the want 
of a good block system. . 

2079. ‘The accidents under class E. are from a 
‘second class of collisions, namely, collisions at junec- 
tions Yes; these are collisions at junctions. In 
this case there was one “passenger killed, and there 
was injury to ,113 passengers and’ 22 ‘servants of 
companies. There were 20 cases of’ negligence, want 
of care, or mistake of ‘officers or servants, four cases 
of want of telegraph working or block system, six 
cases of defective arrangements at points or signals 
or want of interlocking, two cases, of inexperienced 
servants, two cases of insufficient accommodation, and 
two casés of insufficient break power; and in five of 
those’ cases ‘the weather was foggy. 

’ 2080, In one case, I see, you: speak of the men 
making ‘private ‘signals. to each other, which are not 
in their code. I présume that you mean using the 
block instruments for the purpose of communicating 

“with each other beyond the authorised signals ?—Yes ; 

they wanted to make a communication to each other, 
and for ‘want of a code they invented a code, and that 
is what we have found. — 


) 


.s ' 
2081. The danger of that is that it interferes with 


the other signals ?—Yes; one man understands it to 
mean one thing aud the other man understands. it 
to mean something else. - 

2082. Under that head you wae to a case where 
an arrangement - ‘made by. the inspecting officer and 
the railway, company in 1867 for an alteration had 
“been set aside, and where. a connexion then objected 
to and which led to the collision had been restored 
after the opening of the line ?—Yes; that was,, I 
think, near Stafford, on the London and’ North- 
western Railway, as far as IT remember. It was.on 

the 21st of’ November, under the head of “London 
“and North-western,” at page 17. ‘The 12.47 am. 
train ftom Carlisle for London in approaching the 
junction of the Stafford and Uttoxeter Railway with 
~ the ‘main ‘Tine ‘of the London and. North-western 
Railway cae into collision near. the northern end, of 
“the Sta Ht ati6 ‘With’ the last of five waggons 


out in that particular manner. 
from this extract. 
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‘which were ‘standing on the Stafford and Uttoxeter 


down line with the last of them’ foul of the London 
and North-western up line, ‘The collision was caused 
by the shunter not seeing that the waggons were clear 
of the up line. ‘The sionalman was in fault in lower- 


ing the signals for the” passenger train pefore he had. 


assured himself that the line’ was clear. ‘When the 
“ Stafford and Uttoxeter line was inspected in 1867, 
** the connexion between Hall’s siding and the Uttox- 
“eter line was taken out” (this is ‘quoted from the 
report of the inspector who inquired into the case). 
2083. Were you the inspector ?—No, I was not ; 
and it was arranged between the inspecting officer 
and the officials of the London and North-western 
and Uttoxeter Companies, that if the connexion was 
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© restored it should be altered so that the siding should 


“join the Uttoxeter up line, and not the down line. 


This arrangement was not, however, carried out, 
“Dut the old’ connexion was restored after the line 
“was opened. Had the alteration, as agreed. upon, 
** been made, the present collision would probably not 
“ have occurred.” 
2084. Looking to the accident of the 21st of No- 
vember, the report is that “ the signalman was in fault 
“in lowering the signals for the passenger train 
‘** before he had ‘assured himself that the line was 
“ clear.” How did the position of the signals affect 
the accident ?—I am afraid that I cannot explain that 
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_ because I'did not inquire into the case or inspect the 


line. I can give you the full report of the inspecting 
officer, from ° which this is a quotation, which says: 
“ Had the alteration ,as agreed upon, been made, the 
‘present collision would probably not have occurred. se 

2085. Reading that with the earlier part of it I do 
not quite follow it ?—I apprehend that those men 
might not have made the mistakes if the alteration 
had been made in that way, but. I will give’ you the 
full report. 

2086. And the report of the inspecting officer on 
the opening of the line as well ?—-Yes. 
_ 2087. (Mr. Ayrton.) 'The report states a distinct 
fact, that the shunter of the carriages thought that he 
had shunted them clear, whereas he left one .carriage 
a little out so as to foul another line. e then re- 
ported that the line was clear, and the signal of “line 
“clear” was, given when the line was not clear ?— 


“The signalman was in. fault in lowering the signals 


before seeing that the line was clear. 

2088. It would seem to have been a. very fine 
thing ?—It doesnot seem that it was a very fine 
thing, but that the last of five waggons was foul of the 
line,.and the shunter and the signalman thought that 
the line was clear, 

2089. If it.had been anything great they would not 
have thought so, because it is a case, as reported 
here, where they actually proceeded to do the thing 
which they had to do, and they thought that they had 
done it ?—They did it carelessly. “They might not 
have made that mistake if the lines had not heen laid 
That is what. I infer 


2090. Still, whatever may be the state of the. case, 


a man may suppose that he has drawn, a carriage 
clear, when in fact it may- project out for two or three 
‘inches ?—I suspect that*it was a matter of a great 


deal more than two or three inches. 
2091. (Mr. Galé.) Your object is not to lay blame 
on the man ?—No, it is merely the observation that 


_the line haying ,been passed by the inspector in a par- 


ticular way, was altered by the company afterwards, 
and that this accident might not have occurred if the 
line had not been altered. 
2092. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is an absolute tr uism, 
namely, that if the state of, things had not been. ag it 
was, the accident would not have “occurred ?—'That, is 
the case with all railway accidents. Ifa tyre did not 
fly off a wheel-there would not, be an accident. Before 
leaving class E. there is a case to which I perhaps ought 


specially to refer, which, occurred on the Sheftield line, 
where after a-str ong recommendation of the coroner’s 


jury and of the inspecting officer, a collision occurred, 
L 2 
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It is at the top of page 17, under the date of the 20th 
of December. The inspecting officer was Colonel 
Hutehinson, and his remarks are quoted; it was on 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. 
Colonel Hutchinson observed that ‘ the more remote 
“ causes of the collision were precisely similar to 
“ those which contributed to that which occurred at 
“ Woodhouse Junction on the 18th of October 1872, 
“ and which causes I pointed out when reporting on 
“ that collision, viz., the absence of proper siding 
* accommodation, which obliges the habitual use as a 
« siding of one line of a double line of rails (and in 
“ the present case of both lines), and the want of 
« concentration of the point levers in the signal cabin, 
“ go as to give the signalman as much direct control 
« and knowledge as possible of the shunting opera- 
“ tions. The collision of 1872, which caused the 
“ death of a driver and fireman, and led to a strong 
“ censure from the coroner’s jury, has hitherto 
“ failed to produce any amelioration of the state of 


- “ things at Woodhouse ; it is, however, to be hoped 


“ that the present collision, which has resulted in the 
“ injury of four passengers, may lead to the improve- 
“ ments which are so much needed at that place.” 

2093. (Chairman.) That refers to the question of 
accommodation on the line ?—Yes. 

2094. Are you familiar with the place yourself ?— 
I have seen it, but I have not been there very lately. 

2095. You do not know the circumstances of the 
company as to land, and whether they have room for 
sidings ?—No, I do not know that at all. 

2096. (Mr. Galt.) Have these improvements to 
which you have referred been effected ?—I am not 
aware that they have. I do not know what has 
taken place there—that may or may not have taken 
place for what I know. 

2097. (Chairman.) The next class, namely, class 
F., is collisions within fixed signals at stations or 
sidings P—Yes, and that is the most important class 
of all as to numbers. There were 98 accidents in that 
class out of 247; so that it is really a very important 
cause. They caused the death of six passengers and 
five servants of companies, and injury to 683 passengers 
and 55 servants of companies. There were 92 in- 
stances of negligence, want of care, or mistakes of 
officers or servants, 39 instances of defective arrange- 
ments of signals or points, or want of locking appara- 
tus, or of safety points, 40 instances of want of the 
use of the telegraph or the block system, 29 instances 
of defective accommodation for the traflic, 19 instances 
of regulations inadequate or not enforced, 15 instances 
of fogey weather, five instances, especially, of insuffi- 
cient break power, and nine instances of inexperienced 
or inefficient servants, or of excessive hours of duty. 

2098. Taking the 92 instances of negligence or want 
of care, do you attribute them to want of caution or to 
carelessness ?—Jn order to get a proper idea of those 
cases, it would be almost necessary to go through 
each case, and to split them up. For instance, in the 
first case, which occurred on the 24thof January, upon 
the Caledonian line, there was not sufficient protec- 
tion. A train was run into which was standing still. 
That was from the negligence of servants in not pro- 
tecting the train. However, that was a case in 
which the block system would have prevented the 
accident. 

2099. Was that a case also in which the man going 
back with a fog signal, under the rules which have 
been laid before us, would have prevented the acci- 
dent?—What I have put down in the report is, 
“ Sufficient means were not taken during a fog to 
“* protect the mineral train or the light engine, or to 
‘‘ warn: the engine-driver of the passenger train.” 
First a mineral train came up, and then a light 
engine, and neither of them was sufficiently protected, 
and then a passenger train came up, and ran into 


them. 


2100. As you put it, the mineral train“was not 
protected, nor were means taken to warn the engine- 
driver of the passenger train ?—Just so, and the 
light engine was not protected. I believe that the 
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company were then preparing to adopt thé block 
system very shortly, and that it has since been 
adopted ; but the want of the -block system was the 
cause of that accident. . . 

2101. Aud the passenger train was also, under the 
circumstances, travelling at an*incautious speed ?— 
Yes. Considering that those other trains were not 
sufficiently protected, it naturally was. 

2102. If the trains had been protected by the 
ordinary rule of the man going back for 1,000 or 
1,200 yards would the accident have happened ?—If 
he had gone back for 1,000 or 1,200 yards, and had 
put down fog signals, no doubt the driver of the 
passenger train would have avoided the collision ; 
but it is a very difficult thing to get men to go back 
for 1,200 yards, they have to join their trains ‘after- 
wards, 

2108. Have you found ihat,in practice, and when 
you have been making inquiries, the men have not 
gone back for that distance ?—-Yes. I have been in 
a train and the guard has gone for a very little 
distance. I have got out of the train, and he has told 
me to get in again, and I have said to him “ You go 
“ back and protect your train.” It is a very difficult 
thing to do when men think that there is only a 
temporary delay. Asarule they first go up to the 
engine-driver and ask what is the matter and how 
long they are likely to be delayed. 

2104. (Mr. Galt.) If they had some extra pay for 
going back, perhaps they would do so ?—.In that case 
I have no doubt that they would run back a good deal 
quicker. _ iter . 

2105. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you ever heard 
of aman being blamed by his superior officer for not 
going back when no accident has resulted ?—Nobody 
hears of it in that case, and therefore he is not 
blamed. 

2106. (Earl of Belmore.) Would a man be ex- 
pected to go ‘back in a tunnel?—-Yes, it is more 
necessary there than anywhere else, unless a good 
bloek-system is in force. 

2107. Has hea light in his van ?—Yes, in their 
vans they are provided, or ought to be provided, with 
hand-lamps and fog signals. 

2108. (Chairman.) I notice, under class F., a re- 
ference to men having been drinking, that is in a case 
which occurred on the 16th of June ?—Yes. 

2109. Do you often find cases in which men have 
been drinking ?—Oceasionally, but not frequently. 

2110. Is it any particular class of men that you 
find in that state 7—-Wherever there has been a ques- 
tion of men drinking, all those cases are enumerated ; 
but you will not find many such cases in this Report ; 
and in fact, I do not find many cases of accident from 
men being drunk. There are cases where men have 
been worn out by long work and so on, and they have 
been supposed to have been drinking, and it is difficult 


to determine whether they have been drinking or not. . 


2111. (Earl of Belmore.) In oue of your reports 
I find the particulars of an accident at Euxton June- 
tion. The guard said that he did not go back to 
protect his train because there was a rule which stated 
that it was unnecessary, the absolute. block system 
being in force ?—Yes ; and this rule is given at the 
end of that report. Here is the rule itself; itis a 
“Cireular to station-masters, signalmen, passenger 
“ guards, breaksmen, engine-drivers, firemen, and 
“ others concerned. Upon those portions of the line 
where the absolute block system is im operation, 
“ the ten minutes’ interval fixed in rule 127 of the 
book of rules and regulations is to be reduced to 
“ five minutes. When a train is stopped at a block 
telegraph signal-box waiting ‘line clear’ there will 
‘ be no necessity for guards to go back with signals 
* to protect it, but under any other circumstances in 
case of a stoppage on the line, when a train or 
engine is travelling between two telegraph sections, 
it will be neccessary for the guard, breaksman, or 
fireman (as the case may be) to go back and pro- 
tect the train or engine in the same way as required 


“ by the rules for protection in case of failure on por- 


* 
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“ tions of the line not worked under the absolute 
“ block system.” This rule seems to provide that 
where they are properly under the protection of fixed 
signals the men need not go back to protect their 
trains; and that would apply to the question which 
you just now asked me as to tunnels. 

2112. Where a train is under the absolute block 
system the guard need not go back ?—The company 
draw a distinction here, they say, ‘‘ When a train is 
“ stopped at a block telegraph signal-box waiting 
“ ¢line clear,’ there will be no necessity for guards to 
“ oo back with signals to protect it, but under any 
“ other circumstances in case of a stoppage on the 
“‘ line when a train or engine is travelling between 
“ two telegraph sections’? then they must go back 
to protect their train; but if they are stopped at a 
telegraph box, that is to say, under the protection of 
the distant signal, the guard or fireman is then not 
required to go back. 

2113. (Chairman.) No more than at a regular 
station ? — Precisely so, being protected by fixed 
signals. 

2114. (Mr. Galt.) But is it not necessary that in 
many cases the guard should go back for 1,000 or 
1,200 yards ?—In some cases it is very necessary. 

2115. As it appears that such precaution is fre- 
quently neglected, would it not be desirable, for the 
protection of the public, that some gratuity should be 
given to the guards, so that they should go back ?—I 
think that the disposition is rather not to give a gra- 
tuity when a man does his duty, but to fine him when 
he does not. 

2116. (Mr. Ayrton.) If the absolute block system 
is worked, you think it not necessary in any case for 
the guard to go back, because if he breaks down be- 
tween two blocks the line remains blocked ?—Yes, 
the line should be blocked, but in railway working it 
is generally considered (and this rule has evidently 
been drawn up with reference.to that consideration) 
that you want to have a double security, so that in 
case of the block signalman making a mistake and the 
train failing between two stations you shall have a 

. second means of security for the train being protected 
by the guard going back, so that you have a double 
security against accident, and in all railway working 
that is what railway officers try to accomplish ; there 
are very many of them who do not like to trust to the 
telegraph working alone, they wish to have a double 
means of protecting the train, not only by the block 
system but also by the guard going back. 

2117. But in this case of the Caledonian Company, 
to the extent of the distant signal the train was pro- 
tected, and-the mineral train and the light engine 
which were within the station were protected >—Yes, 
but it was thought that in that case the signal evi- 
dently did not afford sufficient protection, and that 
the guard ought to have gone back in addition. 

2118. If the distant signal was far enough off to 
have brought that train, which was going at eight 
miles an hour, to a standstill, it was in effect a block 
system ?—It was not a block system, but evidently 
the mineral train was standing at the Houston station, 
and it was run into by alight engine, and the pas- 
senger train then came up and ran into the light 
engine ; there was a double collision. 

. 2119. But the light engine could hardly have run 
into it if there had been a distant signal effectively 
worked ?—There may not have been a very effective 
distant signal, and it may not have been a great 
distance off, and it wasina fog. | 

2120. Before it is safe to accept the block system 
as an absolute solution of the matter, would it not be 
necessary to know what was done with the distant 
signal ?—Of course one essential element of the block 
system is that each station shall be absolutely pro- 
tected by the block system. J apprehend that in this 
case the signals were not very efficient, and clearly the 
idea was that they were not very efficient, or other- 
wise it would not have been said that the train should 
be protected by the guard going back in addition to 
the signals. _ 


‘that the driver had never noticed it. 
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2121. Or it might have been so great a fog that 
the usual signals failed and that they were tiirown 
back entirely upon fog signals ?—No fog signals seem 
to have been employed. 

2122. (Mr. Galt.) Do you complain as a general 
matter, that the rule of the guard going back is not 
enforced ?—I do not complain, but in going through 
these accidents I think it right to put everything 
down in this paper as far as I can, and I have only 
referred to the difficulty of getting guards to go back 
and of carrying out the regulation strictly in that 
respect. 

2123. (Chairman.) The first class, namely, the 
mistakes of officers and servants, includes several cases 
of drivers having been stated to have travelled past 
the signals at too great aspeed and to have become 
helpless. Do you frequently find that the drivers 
do not keep their train sufficiently in hand to pull up 
at the signal ?—The drivers are under an obligation 
on the one hand to keep time, and on the other hand 
to keep their train sufficiently in hand to be able to 
pull up in the event of any obstruction, and properly 
to obey the signals. There are cases in which the 
engine-drivers are rather taken by surprise, and find 
an obstruction a little nearer to the distant signal than 
they expect to find it, and they have not their train 
in sufficient command to be able to stop short of the 
obstruction. 

2124. For instanee, I notice that on the 25th of 
August, at page 24 of the report, a driver of a goods 
train appears to have taken no notice of the distant 


signal ?—That was the case of an excursion train 


which in returning from New Holland had just drawn 
up 300 yards inside the distant signal of the Dodworth 
station on the Penistone and Barnsley branch, and it 
was run into by a ‘following goods train, and 12 pas- 
sengers and the guard of the passenger train were 
injured. The train was kept outside the station by 
another excursion train which had previously re- 
turned from Cleethorpes. The engine-driver of the 
goods train appears to have taken no notice of the 
distant signal, which was at “danger.” The goods 
guard was also to blame for not applying his break 
when he saw the distant signal at “danger.” The 
weather was foggy. It was stated that the engine- 
driver and fireman of the goods train had been drink- 
ing, and that they were both found after the accident 
asleep in a first-class carriage. That is one of those 
cases where they appear to have been drinking. 

2125. But, as worded in the report, I understand 
that not to have been proved ?—It was stated that they 
had been drinking ; and it is rather confirmatory of 
it that after the accident they were found asleep in a 
first-class ¢arriage. 

2126. I thought that all that was qualified by the 
remark “Tt was stated that they had been drinking,” 
and that the inspecting officer had not ascertained it ? 
—I should not have put it so unless it had been stated 
by the inspecting officer in his report. 

2127. Then I notice on the 4th of February, at the 
bottom of the same page, that the engine-driver of 
the passenger train approached the station incau- 
tiously when the distant signal was against him. And 
again on the 12th of December at page 25, the engine- 
driver of the Rotherham train failed to observe that 
the Holmes junction signal was against him, and 
travelled too fast in so thick a fog. Then carrying 
my eye down to the 4th of October, at the bottom of 
the same column, the driver appears to have passed 
the distant signal; the report says “ The distant signal 
“ appears to have been at ‘danger,’ and if the engine- 
“ driver had observed it, as he ought to have done, 
«“ the collision would not have occurred” ?—Yes. 
That is a case into which J inquired myself; but he 
was driving a train which was not due to stop at that 
station—he was going at 2a good speed. He main- 
tained that the signal was down, but I came to the 
conclusion that the signal had been at “ danger” and 
But, I notice 
that in that case the rule was habitually disobeyed of 
keeping the line clear at the station, 
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2128. But in this case the distant signal was up? — 
Yes, and the driver failed to Obnerye" it. But here 
again you want a double security for the train. An 
express train has to pass through a station, you ought 
to keep the line clear for it, ind not to put things in 
the way of it. 

2129. In this case there was no. express train ?— 
Yes, this was a workman’s train, which, was practi- 
cally an express train; it was timed to pass through 
that station without stopping, it was a train from 
Dumbarton. 

2130. Many trains which ave. not express pass 
through small stations without stopping ?—No doubt. 

2131. And the safety of the train which is running 
depends upon the signals ?--It depends upon two 
things, namely, upon “keeping the line clear at the 
station when the train has to run through it at high 
speed without stopping, and upon employing proper 
signals to protect the tr ain when. the line happens to 
be obstructed ; ; and in fact every company admits that 
to be almost a necessar y state of things, because they 
have, more or less, made rules that. the line is to 
be kept clear when a train has to pass through the 
station. 

2132. But you may have an accidental obstruction 
at a station from a turntable or something of that 
sort, and then the safety is the signal ?—Certainly, 

2183. And the driver's duty. is to look for all 
signals ?—Most clearly. 

21384. I see that inacase on the 19th of November, 
it is stated, “‘ Although the distant signal of the gas- 
“ works siding, and the home signal at the Mar yhill 
“« station, could be seen together for 850 yards from 
the station, the engine- dri iver did not appear te 
* have taken any precaution to reduce his speed until 
he arrived at the station, when it was too late to 
‘** avoid the collision.” I suppose that in that case 
the driver ignored the signal ?—Yes ; but he evidently 
did not understand it, because I go on to say, ‘“* The 
“ engine-driver ‘was not well acquainted’ with the 
“ line to Helensburgh. The fireman was ‘ totally 
«inexperienced, and did not know the road.’ The 
“ pbreaksman ‘had only travelled over it once or twice 
“« «before.’ The pilot fireman was ‘ very young, and 
“ “apparently totally inexperienced and unfit to act as 
eo anil roy mara 

2135. Still the driver must have seen the signals ? 
—Yes, but it is of no use for a driver to see a signal 
unless he knows to what it applies. An engine- -driver 


has to pass some signals which apply to one line, and_ 
oO : > 


some which apply to another; and unless he knows 
which is which he may make a mistake. 

2136. In this case, according to the report, he 
appears to have had two signals : against him, namely, 
the distant signal and the home signal al the station ? 
—Yes. 

2137. Do you find it a common thing in your 
inquiries that the drivers are careless, or apt to over- 
look signals ?—I would. not say that it is a common 
thing for drivers to be careless, because there are a 
variety of causes in these accidents; sometimes the 
signalman makes a mistake, and sometimes the driver 
eked a mistake; and I do not think that it is right 
to put it all upon the driver. In these cases you will 
find it enumerated how many of them are from drivers 
neglecting signals, and how many of them are from 
other causes, 1 would rather go through all)the cases, 
or perhaps do it at some other time, “and tell you at 
another meeting how many of these collisions are 
attributable to engine-drivers overlooking signals; it 
is not a matter of opinion, but it is a matter of fact. 

2138. I wanted to ascertain whether your inquiries 
and experience lead you tothe opinion that the want 
of caution by engine-drivers in, approaching signals, 
or distant signals, is a frequent, cause leading to-acei- 
dent Yes, it has | been a cause which has frequently 
led to accident, but it is only one of the causes. 

2139. (Mr. ‘Ayr ton.) In reading these reports, I can- 
not make out whether the engine-driyer could.see the 
obstruction on the line or not; ‘that i is a material element 
in judging of his state of nd and intention, 18 it 
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“not ?—The engine- -driver’s business “is to ‘obey a 
signal whether he sees an obstruction” or not. 


‘Te ds 
not do’ for him to pass a signal at “danger” and 
then wait until he sees an obstr uetion before stopping 
his train. 

2140, But in the Gihied! case, if he’ could’ see ‘not 
only the ‘signal at “danger” but the obstruction, it 
would have more effect upon him ?Tf he sees the 
signal at “danger,” and also sees the obstruction, he 
must be mad if he does not pull up his train ag soon 
as possible. 

2141. It would be interesting to know whether all 
these cases are cases of coming up to the station upon 
a curve, and whether the engine-driver must see the 
signal, although he cannot see the ‘line ?—In the 
reports that has been ‘stated, and it is also. Stated 
where it is a case of fogs 

2142. (Mr. Gait.) Ts it not’a part of the fiximatl 8 
duty to look out for signals ?—The driver is ‘the 
responsible man. 

2143. But as a matter of fact, I suppose ‘the fire- 
man looks out as well, does he not ?—The fireman 
may be looking to his fire, or doing other things ; you 
must make one man responsible. 

2144, (Earlof Aberdeen.) Considering how. mich 
devolves personally upon the engine-driver as to 
signals, do you think that the accidents arisin; from 
his negligence in that respect are, as arule, as frequent 
as the accidents arising from the negligence of oth 
persons ?—In class E. I have put opposite. cat 
accident what was the cause. I find that in the first 
case the driver made a mistake. In the second | case 
it was the signalman, In the’ third case it was the 
signalman in connexion with, a defective system. In 
the fourth case it was the signalman. In the fifth 
case the engine-driver did not get. his train under 
control when he found the distant signal, at danger. 
In the next case the driver ought to have stopped at 
the ticket platform, but he drove on to the junction, and 
there was in that case a defective system of signals, On 
the 24th of December, again, the distant signal was 
at “danger,” and the driver was blamed for having 
disobeyed the company’s regulations, but there was a’ 
question about the home signal, whether it was not 
taken off and put on again. Then the case’ on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire line was a case of defective 
system. ‘Then on the London and North-western 
line, on the 27th of January, the driver was in fault. 
He was travelling at, 30 miles an hour, and owing 
to the steam and smoke from the chemical! Works, 
he could not see the distant signal until he reached 
it. He ran into the coal waggons at a speed of about 
eight miles an hour. ‘Then on the 21st of November, 
the shunter and the signalman were in fault. ‘That 
was the case at Stafford into which I have alread: 
gone. It was, appareptly, not the. driver’s» fault. 
Then on the 19th of December, again, the signalman 
was in, fault—he neglected to "make sure that the 
waggons were clear of the main line before he lowered 
his signals for the passenger train. On the 23rd of 
December two inexperienced men, namely, a driver 
and a fireman. who were inexperienced as regarded the 
engine and the line, were in char ge of the Chester 
train, and in broad daylight they aliceved their train 
to overrun the junction. On the 24th of December, 
the principal question was the want of break power, 
there was not the proportion of break power in_the 
train which was required by the company’s regulations 
and practice; but the engine-driver was to blame, 
because he overran the junction signal. In the case 
on the London and North-western : and Great Western 
joint line, on the 26th of February, the engine-driver 
and fireman were unacquainted with the road, and a 
fireman, who. was sent with them to pilot them was 
uot fit for the duty. They did not. approach the 
junction with sufficient, caution after finding the 
distant. signal, at “danger,” and passing over. a fog 
signal, And so the eases go;on., One requires to go 
through them. in jorder to say who. was exactly in 
fault. In many cases the signalman was in fault, and 
in many cases the driver. 
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§ 2145,) Lasked-yourmy, question not, so much as. to 
figures but, as to your experience of the. different 
causes of accident-?—These are facts; it is a question 
entirely of facts,and-I do notdike to give, as the ie- 
sult of memory andexperience, what you can get from 
aetudhfigures.ai yinevsoun ii =! ( Ti 

» 2146, -As a generalifact do yow find that drivers are 
cautious when they are qualified by experience ?—As 
a general rule: they are cautious, and try to do their 
duty, otherwise we should have collisions every day 
on every line in the whole kingdom. 

2147, (Earl De La Warr.) Do you find that the 
variety of signals'is at all a cause of accident ?—No, 
I have not found that. Of course uniformity is desir- 
able, but’ I have not found that the variety of shapes 
and forms of signals has led to accidents. 
“2148. It is a fact that they are different ?—Yes. 
I can give you a case where an “ all right” signal 
on one line is a “danger” signal on another line. 
For instance in the old Great Western system the cross 
bar is a signal of “danger” and the disc is “ all right,” 
whereas on all narrow gauge lines the disc is a signal 
of “danger;” but I have never known an accident 
to happen from it. si shes . 

2149. Does it not sometimes happen that on the 
game line the same driver may have to run past dif- 
_ ferent signals ?—It may be so, but I do not remember 
any cases of the sort. . 
2150. (Chairman.) In this class of accidents arises 

the question of working in fog ?—Yes. 

~ 2161. Is not that a very difficult question ?—That 
is one of the most difficult questions in railway 
2152. Will.you give the Commissioners your im- 
pression upon that subject. Are you of opinion that 
in fog the speed: should be. reduced, or that the time- 
tables should be rigidly worked to ?—An engine- 
driver,in a fog is.very often helpless as regards his 
signals ; if it is a very thick fog it is yery difficult for 
him to catch sight of his signals as he goes by, and par- 
ticularly if they are.on the top of a bank, and at some 
little distance from him; and in, my opinion it is a 
very dangerous thing; you cannot run through a fog 
at full.speed without risk. In some cases the companies 
stop their goods traffic during a thick fog, and I think 
it a yery wise precaution to adopt, and I think that a 
thick fog should be an excuse for unpunetuality. I 
know that some people are of opinion that you ought 
to keep your time, but I think it insecure in a) case 
Of fogs sed irae fies 

2133, It is, almost impossible for the driver to 
notice the, higher signals in fog, is it not ?There 
is great danger.;.even in London.. you may walk 
through a thick fog, and get back to the place from 
which you started. ; The. best driver: may make a 
mistake as.to his exact position in.a thick fog, and he 
may miss seeing a signal, and even when. he sees it 
he can only.do so when. he gets in close, upon it, and 
he may not be able to stop his train before he meets 
with some obstruction. | ° ; 

' 2154, Practically. a signal which under ordinary 
circumstances gives warning, and is intended to give 
-warning, some 200: or 300 yards: before reaching it, 
only gives notice in a fog when a man is under it ?— 
Yes, or perhaps at a distance of 30 or 50 yards, 
according to the density of the fog. 

» 2155. Is there any improved arrangement of signal, 
or different arrangement of ‘signal, in a fog ?—There 
‘have been many proposals for combining sound signals 
with visual signals, to explode gunpowder, or to have 
‘a detonating charge or to ring bells, or act on the 
‘engine-whisiles.. There’ ‘have been avery great 
‘mumber of proposals and experiments of that sort ; 
‘but there is seme risk in adopting what you cannot 
lalways’ use ;> any “apparatus of that deseription is 
very liable'to' fail when you want it, and if you are to 
run at full speed, and really keep up your’ speed in 
‘ay thick'fog, ‘and’ depend upon apparatus of that 
seit jenny fi that just when isis wanted it fails 


you, and'yon are worse off than’ you were before. 
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2156...(Mr. Gait.) There,.must..be a great many 
accidents which no; rules or regulations of a railway 
company could prevent ?—-You cannot, be altogether 
free from. them. Railway officers and servants are 
always, as all of us are, liable to x.aKe mistakes. 

2157. Have you ever considered the desirability of 
dividing into two classes the causes of. accidents, one 
which results from individual misconduct or negligence 
on the part of the servants which could not be pre- 
vented by any regulations of the company, and the 
other which arises, from either defective mechanical 
arrangements or’ an improper system of working ?—I 
have to some extent done that. in this classification. 
I have stated in how many cases improvements in 
working are required, and in how many cases there 
has been negligence or want of ‘care or misconduct 
on the part of officers or servants. 

2158. I see by the published returns there were 
upwards df 1,800 persons killed last year. Can, you 
say what number of those arose from. individual 
misconduct or negligence on the part of railway ser- 
vants, and what number arose from want of proper 
mechanical arrangements or other causes ?—There 
were only 43 killed in the past year from train 
accidents. 

2159. How many servants were) killed ?—21 ser- 
vants were killed) in those train accidents and forty- 
three passengers. ie 

2160. And a great number were injured ?—1,379 
passengers and 171. servants were injured; but in 
very many cases this negligence and want of care 
or ,mistakes on the :part of the: officers or servants 
may be counteracted by a better system of working. 
It is difficult to divide absolutely those accidents 
which are caused by neglect only from those’ which 
may to some extent be remedied. Of course, you 
never can altogether:do away with railway accidents 
so iong as you employ men to work the railways. 

2161. I refer to those cases of absolute negligence 
or a breach of the rules of the company for which the 
company cannot ‘be accountable. Does that class of 
accidents result either from defective rules, the want 
of proper mechanical arrangements or, better system 
of working, or from other causes which you consider 
might be rectified ?—They are all stated in the report, 
with respect to every railway company, the number of 
cases there are of deficient accommodation, or insufii- 
cient establishments, or inexperienced men, or insuffi- 
cient break power, or defective signal-arrangements, or 
insufficient means of securing intervals between trains, 
they are all stated. 

2162. (Chairman.) Following out that, we come 
to a case in which a man had been on duty for 25 
hours, At the lower ‘part of page 27 there is this: 
“ In one instance the company’s instructions were 
not’ properly carried out; and a goods driver had 
“ been 25 hours on duty.” Will you be good enough 
to explain that?—It is the case’ of a collision under 
If you will refer to page 21 you 
will see this, “ A passenger train from Manchester 
“* for Normanton overtook and ran into a preceding 
goods’ train between Dewsbury Hast Junction and 
Horbury. Fourteen passengers and the driver and 
“ ouard of the passenger train were injured. The 
* goods train had been stopped on the main line to 
“ put nine waggons into Ingham’s siding, and the 
“« guard tried ineffectually to work the points in the 
“ absence of the signalman from his post at the 
“ siding cabin.’ After the engine-driver had whistled 
** in vain to attract the attention of the Dewsbury 
“ Hast Junetion ‘signalman, the nine waggons were 
“* ye-coupled to the train, and it-was started forward 
“ when it was’ overtaken by the passenger train. ‘The 
“ company’s instructions for the working of | the 
“ block system were not properly carried out. The 
“ engine-driver and fireman of the passenger train 


“ were not'keeping a good look: out, or they: could 


“ have'seen the tail lights ‘on the goods) train for a 

“ distanee of 200 or 300 yards. | With continuous 

“breaks ‘on five ¢arriages, besides the tender | break, 

‘if the engine-driver bad whistled for the breaks 
li4 
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« the collision might have been avoided, The engine- 
“ driver of the goods train had been 25 hours on 
“ duty, and was a spare driver taking duty in place 
“ of the regular driver, who had also been working 
“« for very long hours.” 

2163. (Mr. Ayrton.) Tt does not seem that the 
engine-driver of the goods train had anything to do 
with tbe accident ?—He was run into. 

2164. But he had nothing to do with the accident ? 
—The goods train had been stopped on the main line 
to put nine waggons into Ingham’s siding; but the 
driver could not do so, and he was going on, and a pas- 
senger train ran into him. It is always right when 
a case occurs of excessive hours of duty to mention 
it, it is only mentioned in that sense ; but it does not 
say that that was the cause of the accident; it says, 
“ The company’s instructions were not properly 
“ carried out, and a goods driver had been 25 hours 
“ on duty.” That was a circumstance which came out 
on the inguiry, and we always refer to that. 

2165. (Earl De La Warr.) Are the cases in 
which the hours on duty are excessive common ?— 
No; but we do find every now and then a man work- 
ing for an excessive number of hours. J remember a 
case where I found it to be the habitual practice at the 
Tower at Wakefield, which is a very important and 
busy place, three men had been in the habit of inter- 
changing duty with one another without the know- 
ledge of the superintendent, and he was astonished 
when it came out. I think that was a case in which 
aman had been on duty 25 hours every third week, 
and 87 hours every 13th week; the men had made 
that arrangement, in order to get an extra time off 
duty; they positively were on duty for 37 hours at a 
stretch. , 

2166. (Chairman.) Was that done by their own 
choice ?—Yes, it was the worst case of the sort that 
I ever met with. 

2167. Did that occur'10 or 1I years ago ?—More 
than that. 

2168. (Earl De La Warr.) I suppose that. these 
are quite exceptional cases ?—Yes. i 

2169. Do you think that the ordinary hours during 
which signalmen are on duty are excessive ?—No, I 
do not, in fact I have heard complaints on the part of 
some superintendents in regard to men who in the first 
instance have been habitually worked for 12 hours on 
and 12 hours off, when they have been relieved of their 
duty to some extent, and have worked for 8 hours, 
they have not done so well, in working for 8 hours, as 
they did previously in working for 12 hours. 

2170. Twelve hours and 8 hours, I believe, are 
the usual times ?—It is 12 hours at most places, but 
8 hours at very busy places; it is when they have 
been only worked 8 hours out of 24 that they have 
not done their work so well as in the 12 hours out 
of 24. 

2171. (Mr. Galt.) Haye you ever known over- 
working to be the cause of accidents? — Yes, it 
has been the cause of accidents, overwork ; for in- 
stance, when the breaksman haye been found asleep 
in their vans, after being a long time on duty, and 
SO On. 

2172. (Chairman.) It very often happens, does it 

not, that breaksmen do get kept out a long time ?— 
They may be exceptionally kept out for a long 
period. ; 
- 2178. Is it or not the rule that excessive hours 
occur frequently at the present time ?—No, not as a 
rule, but they have been the cause of accident. I do 
not know how long they are worked at other times.. 

2174. As in the case you mentioned sometimes the 
practice may go on without being detected ?.—Yes, 
the men will sometimes make arrangements with each 
other. 

2175. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know the time that 
a& man can continue at this kind of work without 
going off duty altogether, for instance, a breaksman ? 


'—The signaimen habitually work for 12 hours. 


2176. A man can work, I suppose, for 36 hours 
without injury at this kind of work, is that your 
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view ?—The men differ very much, indeed. It is 


astonishing what some. men can go through, while 
other men eannot do the same work at all; some men 
like to get. overtime and to work for long hours in 
order to get extra pay for overtime. . 

2177. (Mr. Galt.) Is it necessary in your opinion 
with respect to any class of railway servants that 
there should be legislative interference with regard 
to limited hours of labour?—I should myself be 
very sorry to see any legislative interference. pre- 
scribing any particular number of hours for railway 
working. It must be left, I think, to the companies to 
work the men as they find it best and most con- 
venient. ) Ril 

2178. (Earl De La Warr.) If the rules of the 
companies were carried out, you would not say pro- 
bably that the hours were excessive ?—No ; but I may 
say that the companies do not. deliberately overwork 
their men; the men are of late pretty well able to 
stand up for themselves, they think sometimes very 
little of taking off their jackets and walking away. 

2179. (Chairman.) The next class, G., refers to 
collisions on single lines, collisions of trains meeting 
in opposite directions ; the collisions all happened on 
single lines, I think ?—Yes, there are only three cases 
in that. class. 

2180. Do you regard those accidents as arising from 
the want of proper regulations for working single 
lines ?—Jn all those three cases there were mistakes 
of the officers or servants, which led to the collisions. 
In one case there was an absurd mistake ; a man said 
“Allright Dickey,” and it- was understood by one 
man when it was intended for another man. In 
another case it was the telegraph working that failed 
in Reha a a of the station master forgetting him- 
self, 

2181. The crossing place having been changed by 
telegraph P—Yes, 

2182. Does any danger arise in your judgment from 
that practice of the ‘station masters on single lines 
being empowered to change the crossing places by 
telegraph ?—Yes, I do not think that. it ought to be 
left to them, but that it ought to be done by some 
central authority. That is the system that prevails in 
America and everywhere where there are very long 
lengths of single line ; we have no idea of such lengths 
in this country compared with the lengths of single 
lines in America, in India, and on the continent of 
Hurope. 

2183. You think it would be well that one general 
authority only should be entrusted with that power ? 
Yes, for each district; it does not do, I think, to 
allow the station masters to make the arrangements, | 

2184. Then we come to another class of “ collisions 
“at level crossings of two railways” ?—Yes. I may 
mention that in previous years there were no collisions 
of that description, but ® this particular year 1873 
there were three cases I think, but those were oc- 
casioned by neglect of the servants, in two cases the 
signal arrangements required improvement; the most 
notable of those cases was the Retford case. 

2185. What do you refer to as signal arrangements 
requiring improvement ?—Retford was one of the two 
cases where the signal arrangements required improve- 
ment, 

2186. That is to say, the station required to be 
improved and re-signalled >—Yes, 

2187. In your opinion is the level crossing of one 
railway over another a great source of danger ?—There 
have been accidents at nearly all the level-crossings in 
this country at one time or another, but the danger is a 
good deal obviated by interlocking the signals, so that 
the signalmen can make no mistakes, When they can 
only lower the signals for one train at a. time, and 
when they are provided with distant signals, it can 
only be by the mistake of the engine-driver in not 
obeying the distant signal, or neglect, that a collision 
can be caused. 

2188. In this very case at Retford I observe that 
the man had overrun the signals ?—Yes, but the 
signal arrangements were very deficient there. 
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2189. I see that you say “the collision was caused 
“* by the inattention of the engine-driver of the fish 
“ train” ?p—Yes, 

2190. Therefore I apprehend he did not attend to 
the signal ?—He did not attend to the signal and the 
rules that were in existence. 

2191. Do you think that level crossings should be 
avoided wherever it is possible ?—They are very 
undesirable where you can avoid them. 

2192. They create an additional source of danger, 
do they not ?—Yes; if you can have a bridge and 
have one railway to go over the other instead of 
crossing on a level, you avoid a constant source of 
risk. 

2193. I think you stated that in nearly all cases in 
which there were level crossings in the country they 
had been the cause of accidents >—Yes; at one time 
or another, at nearly all of them. 

2194. I see that in two of those cases out of three 
the inspecting officer intimates that in one case there 
is no difficulty in passing one line of railway over the 
other, and in the other that the Llanelly Railway 
should be diverted ?—Yes; it is a matter of cost, but 
then there is this which must be borne in mind, that 
very often you want connexions between two lines 
of railway in some way, even if you do away with 
the level crossings, and you may want to have a 
certain number of sidings, 

2195. Do you consider that a junction is ag danger- 
ous or less dangerous than a level crossing ?—At 
level crossings it is absolutely the case that every train 
runs across the path of every other train. Every 
train on one line runs across the path of every other 
train on another line, but at junctions that is 
not so. There may be cases of overrunning the 
signals at level crossings with no risk of collision. 
A level crossing is more objectionable. At many 
junctions you cannot help it. You must have them 
every here and there, but level crossings may be 
avoided sometimes. 

2196. Your view is that level crossings should be 
avoided wherever it is reasonably possible ?—Yes, 
and even at junctions you may go to increased ex- 
pense and have no crossing there, carrying one line 
over the other line. That has been done in many 
cases. 

2197. It appears to be your general opinion that 
a level crossing should be done away with if it can 
be at a reasonable cost ?—Yes, certainly, that is the 
fair way to put it. I may mention that in America 
there are an enormous number of level crossings, and 
it is the law in certain states for every train to stop 
before it reaches a level crossing. They have not 
many signals, but at a level crossing when the arm 
of the signal is in an oblique position (describing) no 
train can go by on either line; when it is horizontal a 
train may go by on the One line, and when it is 
vertical it may go by on the other line. They put 
boards up with “2,000 yards” marked on one board, 
and “200” upon the other, and when the engine- 
driver comes to the 2,000 yardsboard he has to slacken 
speed, but when he comes to the 200 yards board he 
must come to a dead stop. 

2198. (Mr. Galt.) The accidents in America, I 
believe, far exceed the number in this country ?— 
I do not know how many there are in America. 

2199. (Chairman.) In the case of English level 
erossings, what is the practice with regard to the 
passage of trains ?’—The practice in the case of 
English level crossings is for home signals to be put 
up, and distant-signals in every direction, and a 
train when the signals are lowered for it may go 
through without coming to a stand. 

2200. As a rule the line which was laid down first, 
retains the right of preference, does it not ?—Unless 
there are some arrangements to give the passenger 
trains precedence over the goods trains. 

2201.’ Do you know whether these level crossings 
have been made with or without the assent or con- 
-eurrence of the company owning the original line >— 
In order to answer that question I must look into 
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every individual case, and I am not prepared to do 
that at this moment. 

2202. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you know the circum- 
stances of the collision which happened at the North- 
eastern level crossing, which is mentioned at page 29 ? 
“ A passenger train from Ferry Hill for Spennymoor 
*“ came into collision at the Byers Green crossing 
“ with avan attached to a mineral engine.” I did 
not inquire into that case I think. 

2203. I think it is a mistake to call it a level 
crossing ; that accident occurred when it was a junction 
did it not ?—I see that it is called “Byers Green 
crossing,” but I do not know what the facts of the 
case are. 

2204. (Chairman.) The remaining classes of acci- 
dents are “accidents in consequence of passenger 
“ trains being wrongly turned into sidings or other- 
“« wise through facing points ”?—Yes, those are cases 
in which the drivers have not much option ; if they 
are turned in the wrong direction they cannot help 
it, as long as they obey the signais. 

2205. That is a class of accident which might be 
lessened in your opinion ‘by interlocking the points 
and signals >—There were 27 instances of negligence 
or mistakes of servants in that class. Of course 
out of those 36 accidents, it is natural that there 
would be some of that kind, and “ 29 instances of the 
“ want of improved signal or point arrangements or 
“ locking apparatus, or locking hars.’ ‘The main 
vemedy in those cases was the application of locking 
apparatus, or something connected with the improve- 
ment of points and signals, 

2206. Then I come to the class of accidents upon 
inclines in the case of a train running away, or trucks ? 
—Yes, there are modes of working inclines in different 
ways. I see that there are 11 accidents in that class. 

2207. Do you consider that those are met by the 
companies’ regulations, that those regulations provide 
sufficiently for the working of inclines safely, or that 
the regulations are defective ?—I see that it is men- 
tioned here that there were “ four cases of insufficient 
“ or inadequately enforced regulations, in two cases 
“ defective accommodation, and in two cases inex- 
“ perienced servants or excessive hours. In one of 
“ the latter cases, a guard who had been on duty 19 
“ hours was over-fatigued and omitted to apply his 
“ break, an engine-driver had been employed for 40 
“ hours, and a fireman was asleep on his engine and 
“ unfit for duty.” That is the last case quoted at 
p- 83, on the North Staffordshire line on the 26th of 
September. ‘ 

2208. That appears to have been a case in which 
a goods train had been detained at Crewe, owing 
to a block on the London and North-western Rail- 
way ?—Apparently. 

2209. And probably that detention had been the 
cause of long hours ?—Very likely, and owing to 
other detentions in the course of the day. 

2210. That is to say, detentions consequent upon 
the first ?—Perhaps so. I remember in that case 
that the traffic had been altogether disorganised 
there. 

2211. You lay considerable stress in a further por- 
tion of your report upon improved discipline ?— 
Discipline is a very important matter, you may work 
more safely under a bad system with good discipline 
than under a better system with a want of discipline. 

2212. In what respect do you think that discipline 
might be, better maintained ?—By discipline I mean 
this. You give certain men certain regulations, and 
make them carry them out, but if the men are to do 
as they like and not work according to the regula- 
tions and do as they are told, you must have moze 
accidents. 

2213. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you suppose that in those 
cases the not strictly adhering to the regulations is re- 
cognised by the superior officers in order to facilitate 
the working of the line, or that it does not come to their 
knowledge ?—In some cases the superior ofiicers must 
know that the regulations cannot be strictly carried 
out. There are difficult circumstances no doubt con- 
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nected with it, forexample, a train is not to be allowed 
to obstruct a passenger line within 10 minutes of a 
passenger train being due, and when a station master 
has got a goods train at a station and he does not 
know where to put it; suppose a passenger train is 
due on each line, he is obliged to shift the goods train 
from one line to the other, in order to allow the passen- 
ger trains that are due to go by, and he cannot help 
himself and he necessarily disobeys the regulations ; 
that is from the want of more accommodation at the 
station, the superior officer often knows that he has 
to disobey the regulations in that respect. 

2214. Has he generally to report these departures 
from the regulations to a superior authority or is that 
left to his own discretion ?—It varies very much with 
the station masters and the superintendents; some of 
them are in more immediate confidential communi- 
cation with one another than others are. No doubt the 
station master may make a statement that such and 
such is the case, and he may go on in that way for a 
series of years disobeying the regulations ; he cannot 
help himself, and the superintendent cannot help him- 
self if he has not the means of putting in sidings. 

2215. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) Can shunting 
be carried out without leave of the station master, 
or is that matter left to the superintendent, or must 
the order of the station master be given in all cases ? 
—The station master is supreme at the station. At 
very large stations the station master has an assistant, 
who does that work without referring on every oeca- 
sion to him, At small stations it is done under the 
eye of the station master when he is on duty in 
accordance with his own instructions, and he is then 
the man who is responsible. 

2216. I am referring to one particular station 
where I am sure the shunting is done by the porters 
according to their own discretion, without applying to 
the station master at all ?—No doubt there may be 
such a case as that. 

2217. (Chairman.) Is it not commonly the case at 
every station that there are what are called shunting 
porters who perform that duty ?—Yes, there are men 
called shunters and foremen of shunters to perform 
those duties, the station master having other duties to 
attend to. 

2218. Do you consider that there is a want of 
discipline among the signalmen employed on railways 
and persons of that class >~ There are, no doubt, cases 
in which one finds a want of discipline amongst them ; 
for instance, where the men make private signals on 
their instruments to one another, and where they have 
any difficulty in carrying out their instructions, their 
proper course is to apply to the superintendent to have 
some alteration made. 

2219. I presume it is clearly a want of discipline 
if the men make private signals to one another, or if 
they exchange duties without the knowledge ef the 
superintendent ?— Yes. 

2220. Referring to the question of the men making 
use of the block telegraph instrument, is not that 
a difficult thing to detect ?—Yes, it is, but by the 
employment of very good inspectors over the signal- 
men it is easy to become pretty well acquainted with 
the practice in every man’s working, and also by the 
employment of relief men. I think it is very easy to 
find out how the men are working if you set to work 
about it and have an efficient system of inspection. 

2221. Do you think that inspectors placed imme- 
diately over the signalmen are sometimes not qualified 
for that duty ?—I should certainly like to see better 
inspectors of signalmen; I mean men who were mor? 
conversant with the daily working of the signalmen. 

2222. Have you noticed any change in the class of 
men employed as inspectors of signalmen ?—TJ have 
no doubt that they have rather deteriorated in the 
last year or two, there has been more demand for them, 
and for signalmen, while the block system has been 
becoming more general, and there has been great diffi- 
culty in obtaining suddenly a class of men who were 
suited for those particular duties. 

2223. Is it not. the fact that a very large number, 
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perhaps hundreds, of additional men have been re- 


quired?—No doubt, and they have been required 
suddenly. EN 

2224. And men almost without any higher training 
than the previous signalmen required ?—Yes, in the | 
Euxton case that was referred to just now there was a 
most inefficient man employed. He had done very well 
as signalman, he had only then to work his levers ; 
but when he came to block telegraph working and to 
keeping a register he got utterly confused, and he used 
to go off in an opposite direction to that in which he 
lived to ask another signalman how he had been work- 
ing during the night. 

2225. Any unfitness of that kind, I suppose, could 
hardly be detected until it was tried whether a man 
was competent or not ?—It can always be detected by 
having a good class of signal inspectors, and by the 
inspector having—so to speak—-every man under his 
eye who is working. 

2226. But still men must be tried in such cases 
before you can ascertain what their qualifications are ? 
—Yes, you may try them in teaching them to begin 
with, and you may ascertain what a man is fit for 
before you employ him in a responsible position. 

2227. (Earl of Belmore.) Was the accident which 
occurred at Huxton Junction the fault in any degree 
of the engine-driver ?—If he had been a better man 
he would have put his fog signals down ; the fog had 
something to do with that case as far as I recollect. 
The driver and fireman were killed in that case. 

2228. Was the signalman in faultfor not telegraphing, 
or did he telegraph the line “ clear ” when he ought to 
have done so?—I observe that I said in my report 
“ The signalman Burrows in charge of the German 
‘¢ Lane cabin had, as will have been observed, made 
‘‘ mistakes so constantly in working the block instru- 
“ ments that the signalman at Coppull was afraid to 
** work with him, and had reported him two nights 
“ before the collision. He made mistakes even in 
*“ regard to the light engine which was shunted at 
“ Coppull just before the collision to allow the limited 
“ mail train to pass it at that place. He made wrong 
‘* entries in the record book with which: it was 
“ thought right on the previous day to entrust him 
“ and other signalmen, in regard to the trains: im- 
“ mediately preceding the limited mail train. It-is 
“true that he denies the greater number. of the 
“ allegations against him in these and other matters, 
“ but it is not possible to disbelieve the important 
“ statements of the Coppull signalman,. Kdgerley, 
“ confirmed as they are by the report quoted in the 
“ above summary of evidence, which he made in 
“ writing, and by the expression contained in it of 
“ ¢ blundering’ times.’ It was unfortunate that this 
“ report, dated on the 18th, and forwarded: by: the 
“ Coppull station-master on the 18th, did not reach 
“ the officers who might have dealt with it till after 
“ the collision on the 20th of February., A more 
“ active and intelligent signalman, on finding that the 
“ coal train had ‘broken the block’ might have 
“ caused the limited mail train to be warned at 
“ Coppull, instead of giving line clear to that place, 
‘* and would also have applied fog signals on sucha 
“ night, and after being told that his distant signal 
‘“‘ lamp was burning badly.” That man was told that 
his distant signal lamp was not burning properly 
before the collision, and he took no other steps in the’ 
matter. A very active man would have taken some 
further measures to stop. the limited mail in a very 
awkward place down:a steep incline, and in a fog too. 

2229. (Earl De La Warr.) At page 33 under the 
head of “ accidents on inclines,” on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, an accident is attributed entirely J think to 
the long employment of the driver. You say “the 
“ driver of the pilot —— was stated to have been 
* confused by drink after having been on duty for 
“ 32 hours ”?—* He was employed altogether for 40 
“ hours.” . On 

2230. The guard also “had been 19 hours on duty 
“and was over-fatigued and omitted to apply ‘his 
“ break” ?—Yes, 
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2231. That accident would have been attributable 
entirely to the man being overworked, would it not ? 
—In a great measure perhaps, but I think that a 
man that has been 19 hours on duty ought to apply 
his break. 

2232. Can the men work these over hours without 
the companies being aware of it, or is there any one 
placed over them to see that they do not work over 
hours ?—There is nobody specially appointed to see 
that the men do -not work over hours, but. cf course, 
in any properly managed company the men are under 
the supervision of their superiors, and they know 
the hours during which they work, and they pay 
them for their hours of work, and they are bound to- 
take care that they are not overworked. 

2233. (Mr. Galt.) Is there a want of proper 
supervision generally on the part of railway com- 
panies in that respect?—In some cases the super- 
vision might be better no doubt, but I do not say that 
there is any general want of supervision. 

2234. (Harl De La Warr.) Do railway companies 
exercise supervision with regard to the number of 
hours the men are at) work ?—There are cases in 
which it is very difficult indeed not to overwork the 
men, where they can hardly avoid occasionally doing 
it, for instance, there are cases in which all of us 

_haye perhaps to sit up for the night. 

2235. Are the men not at liberty to take each 
others duties without the consent of the company ?— 
They are not properly so although they do it occa- 
sionally, but they are not at liberty to regulate their 
own hours at all. 

2236. Still they do so not unfrequently >—I have 
known cases of its being done. 

2237. (Chairman.) But not frequently ?—No, I do 
not say that. 

2238. (Earl of Belmore.) As a general rule is a 
particular guard told off to a particular train ?—Yes, 
as far as possible it is the interest of companies to run 
certain guards with certain trains. Very often the 
guards take turn about with one another as a matter 
of convenience of working, but every case is dealt 
with on its own merits. 

2239. In the case of a passenger train leaving a 
certain station, say a terminus in London at 5 o’clock, 
it could always be ascertained, I presume, at the 
moment what guard was with the train by ihat officers 
superintending >—Yes. 

2240. (Chairman.) If a driver starts with his 
engine from Crewe for London, or from Rugby for 
London, and any accident or breakdown occurs, must 
he not, in point of fact, remain with his engine until 
he can get to his destination ?—Yes, unless he is 
relieved. . 

2241. He could hardly be relieved on the road P— 
Practically speaking not. 

2242. And therefore he»would remain with his 
engine until he got to his destination >—Yes, 

2243. And that necessarily causes long hours?— 
Yes, no doubt. 

2244, Would not the same thing apply to the 
breaksman of the train?—Yes. He may be by some 
obstruction on the line ‘worked for very long hours 
on some particular occasion. It is very difficult to 
avoid it. And there are other occasions when it 
oceurs, for instancé, in the case of thick fogs, con- 
tinuing for any great length of time. The companies 
have to carry on their traffic, as best they can, through 
these fogs, and there is only a limited number of 
mén who are fit for the duty as fog men. Those 
men are obliged to be worked for longer hours than 
the officers of the company would wish if they could 
Kelp it) 

9045. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What do ‘you say in 
regard to the cases in which men are employed day 
after day for 16 or 17 hours ?—I say that that is too 
much. 17 hours are too long for a man to work. 

2246. Even in cases where a man is not actually 
employed in manual labour all the time, still he is 
away from his home ?—That is the case, no doubt, 

2247. I miean such a case as that of an engine- 
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driver who, at the end of a journey one way, bas to 
wait a long time before he returns. Have you con- 
sidered that case ?—He may only work eight hours in 
a day after all, and he may have during the trip several 
hours’ rest ; but if he were five hours going and had 
six hours’ rest before going back again, I should not in 
that case consider it once in a way an excessive day’s 
work. . 

2248. Even when he was 16 or 17 hours on duty? 
—Ifhe were at home he might not be in his house 
all that time. 

2249. (Mr. Galt.) With regard to the working of 
railways, do you consider on the whole that the men 
have any cause of complaint ?—Do you mean with 
regard to excessive hours ? 

2250. Yes, so far as any regulations are concerned, 
or any deviation from the regular system of working, 
do you consider that there is a necessity for any inter- 
ference on the part of the Board of Trade ?—No, I do 
not think that the Board of Trade ought to interfere 
with the railway companies as to the hours of working 
the men ; but when in any case of inquiry into an acci- 
dent the men are proved to have been worked too long 
it is a proper thing to make public that such and such 
a company has been working its servants too long 
hours; but I do not think that it calls for any legis- 
lative interference, to prescribe any number of hours 
during which the men shouid work. I think it would 
be a most dangerous thing’ to do. 

2251. (Chairman.) Sometimes you would have to 
report, would you not, the fact that the men had been 
working according to their own arrangements ?—Yes, 
I think that is very commonly the case, that they 
agree to do it in order to get a holiday, and many of 
the men like to do it. 

2252. In order to get 24 hours off duty all at one 
time ?—Yes. 

2253. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that a man 
would be as well qualified, having regard to the public 
safety, to work 16 or 18 hours without intermission as 
an ordinary day’s work ?—No, I think it is not right 
with regard to the safety of the public that any man 
should be worked for more than 12 hours, as a rule. 

2254. If you do not think it consistent with public 
safety that a man should be obliged to work for more 
than 12 hours, is it not in your opinion a matter 
which requires scme interference for the protection 
of the public ?—It depends upon what sort of inter- 
ference you would propose. I think that interference 
is certainly required in publishing any cases where 
men are overworked, but I think it dangerous for 
the Board of Trade or Parliament to interfere by pre- 
cise regulations with the hours during which the men 
are worked by a railway company. 

2255. You are of opinion that publicity is the only 
thing necessary in any case for the protection of the 
public?—That is a very complicated question, and a 
question which really requires that one should go 
into the whole subject with regard to interference in 
the working of railways. Itis a very difficult and 
complicated subject and this is only a small part of 
it. With regard to the question as to whether you 
shall prescribe the hours that the men should work, 
I must say that I believe publicity upon the whole 
is the best remedy that you can adopt, and that is 
the system that I have adopted constantly for the last 
four years. I have made these general reports under 
the belief that they are the best remedy for railway 
accidents. By exposing from year to year what is 
done wrong by railway companies, and making 
public all their delinquencies, I think you do much 
more towards the avoidance of railway accidents and 
in a better way-than by any system of legislative 
interference or Government interference. I believe 


that so long as the railways are worked by companies 


for a profit, you must leave the management in their 
hands, and that if you attempt to interfere in the 
details of railway management you will then get a 
duplicate management, which will be far worse than 
any company’s management, that is to say, far worse 
than any single management. 
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2256. Do not you think that there is a wide dis- 
tinction between interfering with the details of rail- 
way management, and laying down general rules for 
the safety of the public ; for instance, suppose that 
the legislature thought it necessary to make compul- 
sory on the companies the adoption of the absolute 
block system, would you consider that an. interference 
with tle working of a railway ?—Supposing the legis- 
lature were to say that every line must be worked 
under the block system, then the companies would 
say, what block system are we to adopt ? There are 
many rules and regulations on different lines, and 
different instruments for working the block systems. 
How are you to regulate what particular system is to 
be adopted, or what regulations to work the block 
system on any particular line? It might prove an utter 
failure, and be a very bad system. 

2257. Assuming that the legislature were to go 
further, and, after taking the best advice upon the sub- 
ject, were to determine the particular system that they 
considered the most eligible, would you consider that 
an undue interference with the liberty of a company ? 
—Then comes another question as to laying down a 
uniform system. It may be thought that one system 
is the best at one time, but if the legislature after a 
certain amount of experience were to say: Of all these 
block systems we consider such-and-such a one to be 
the best, and such-and-such restrictions to be the best, 
if you lay down that as a uniform system to be adopted 
for all time, you will stop all improvement for the 
future. 

2258. Could not a better system be adopted sub- 
sequently ?—But that would necessitate- this, that in 
some future year you should say, all this is to be 
changed on every railway in the kingdom, now we 
will have some other block system, but, in the mean- 
time you would not have any proof of any one being 
better than another. 

2259. You are opposed to any legislative enact- 
ment that would bind the companies in any way 
more than they are at present ?—I do not say that I 
am. opposed to it, but I desire to put the matter before 
you in all its bearings. There are very serious diffi- 
culties in my opinion in the way of any interference 
with railway working. There are sometimes, no doubt, 
aggravating circumstances that appear to call for 
further interference; take for instance, as a small 
matter, the case of continuous footsteps, nothing can 
be worse than to see a lot of carriages running with 
small iron footsteps which are admirably designed, 
as I have expressed it, to cut people to pieces be- 
tween the train and the platform. It is very easy 
to slip off; there is no necessity to have them, and 
there is no reason why the companies should not alter 
them. But they go on using them. That appears 
to me to be a case, if any, that calls for interference, 
and there are many other cases, for instance, with 
regard to fastening the tyres to the wheels, and so on. 
On the one hand interference appears to be required, 
and on the other hand it would seem that the evils of 
that interference would be much greater in otber re- 
spects than if you, by means of publicity, continually 
impress upon the companies the necessity for these 
things. I believe that in time we shall get them set 
right, and in the end arrive at a much better state of 
things than if by law you laid down, for example, a 
uniform block system in 1874. 

2260. Your colleagues agree with you in opinion 
that it is most desirable some change should be made 
in the footstep arrangements, in which case the class of 
accidents arising from the present arrangement could 
not happen. I find from last year’s returns that no 
fewer than 189 persons fell between the carriages and 
the platforms, of whom 80 were killed and the others 
no doubt seriously injured; would it not, in your 
opinion, be desirable that the legislature in this case 
should make it compulsory on the companies to have 

continuous footboards properly adapted to the plat- 
forms, so as to prevent. these accidents ? You would not 
call that interfering with their working arrangements ? 
oven That is only one part of the interference, and a very 
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small part ; I gave that as.an exceptional case where 
you might most easily interfere, but, even if you were 
to interfere in that case, you would do harm, and you 
would then be obliged to interfere in other cases ; but I 
should prefer to force upon a company to do what is 
right by means of public recommendations ; for in-. 
stance, if this Commission thought it desirable to 
report **We are of opinion that any company that 
“ refuses to alter their footsteps is doing very wrong,” 
I believe that that expression of opinion on the part 
of public men of weight and eminence would have a 
very great effect upon railway companies, and that 
they would set to work to do what was right, and if 
they determined to do the things that were recom- 
mended, they would do them very much better than if 
you passed alaw to say that there should be continuous 
footsteps, for, to do that, you must lay down the width 
and length, and size and height of-such footsteps, and 
do so further in connection with the dimensions of the 
company’s platforms, for even in that matter there is 
much difficulty ; they have platforms of all sorts, and 
of different heights and sizes, and they have carriages 
of different sizes. I think it would be better that by 
the expression of a strong opinion, such as might 
proceed from this Commission, you should force upon 
the companies an improvement in that respect, and let 
them carry it out in their own way, rather than that 
you should do it by any legislative action, or any 
supervision on the part of any public department. 

2261. Could anything be more effectual than passing 
a law enacting that this should be done ?—Yes, I 
think you may get it done in a better way, namely, 
by letting the public know what is wanting, and 
letting them work by public pressure on the com- 
panies. 

2262. You are aware that many people are of 
opinion that the railways should belong to the State, 
and their management be subject to the direct 
supervision of Parliament, but as public opinion is 
not prepared at present for such an organic change, 
would it not be desirable in the meantime to passa 
jaw to compel the companies to make such mechanical 
arrangements as are necessary for the safety of the 
public, which from year to year they neglect to carry 
out. Could not this be done without interfering with 
the actual working of the railways ?—I think that on 
the whole you would do a great deal more harm than 
good by passing any law which should result, or which 
was intended to result, in any detailed interference 
with the working of railways so long as they are 
managed by public companies for profit. The question 
of the purchase of the railways by the State is another 
matter, but I really have been of this opinion for many 
years that, if the Government is to interfere in any 
detailed way with the working of railways, they bad 
better take the whole management upon themselves. 
Railways must either be managed by the companies as 
they are, and the companies must be responsible for 
them, or if' the Government manages them, they must 
take the whole management upon themselves. If laws 
are passed with a view to any detailed interference 
with, for example, the block system, continuous foot- 
steps, the locking apparatus, or the fastenings of tyres, 
or any improvements which no doubt are wanted, 
the legislature itself must undertake the working 
of the railways, and. these difficulties will arise. If 
you order one company to do one thing, and another 
company to do another, accidents may happen, and 


then a company will say, “We. have done what you ~ 


‘“* ordered us to do, and yet an accident has happened.” 
If once you tell them what they are to do, you shift 
the responsibility from them to yourselves, 

2263. Does that remark apply to what you 
stated as to footsteps. At the present time a great 
many accidents occur of that class, and if a law 
were passed by which they could. be perfectly pro- 
vided against, do you consider that that would be 
interfering with the details of a company’s manage- 
ment, enacting by law that things which you say can 
be done should be done, instead of trusting to the 
action of others who may look at the matter from a 
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different point of view?—If you pass a law and say 
that there shall be continuous footsteps, a company 
may put one on that is too wide, which may run against 
a platform and upset a carriage and kill somebody, 
and then the company will say that was the fault of the 
legislature ; or, suppose they allege that a footstep 
prevents the grease boxes from being used, and they 
have a hot axle, and say, the legislature interfered with 
us and made us put on continuous footboards, The 
company may easily in numerous cases throw back the 
blame, and you must bear it. I believe that as long 
as railways are worked by companies, you must 
recommend to them what they are to do, and you 
must bring the force of public opinion to bear upon 
them, and so oblige them to carry out the improve- 
ments that are required, often at considerable expense 
and to the detriment of their dividends ; but you must 
leave upon them the responsibility of carrying out all 
these things, and not take a particle of the respon- 
sibility off from their shoulders. 

2264. If an inspecting officer declines to open a 
line unless it is to be worked on the interlocking 
system, is not that doing something more than making 
a recommendation ?—For a series of years we have 
been doing that. We have been refusing to open any 
line on which some sort of locking apparatus was not 
provided, although we have not laid down any par- 
ticular system of locking apparatus. We have acted 
for 13 years, I believe, now upon that system, and 
during that time we have had to inspect all sorts of 
locking apparatus. The original locking apparatus 
was very inferior to that which we see now, and 
during all that time we have allowed one company to 
adopt one sort of locking apparatus and another com- 
pany to adopt another sort, and we have suggested an 
improvement of this system and of that system with 
very great effect. We have done that by saying, you 
ought to do so and so, and in consequence frequently 
of our recommendations they have improved the appa- 
ratus, and now we have got a very much improved 
apparatus in operation. If 12 years ago we had 
adopted the proposal which is now suggested, and had 
been said to them, there shall be a locking appa- 
ratus on every line, we should have had to prescribe 
some particular uniform system to be introduced by 
the companies, and should have been deprived of many 
of the improvements which have been made in the Inst 
12 years. 

2265. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) Is there not a 
great difference between making regulations which 
shall be general, and laying down distinctly how rail- 
way companies shall carry out those regulations ?—A 
very great difference. 

2266. For instance, supposing it was. made com- 
pulsory that every company should adopt the inter- 
locking system, one company might adopt one method 
of doing it, and another might adopt another ; that 
is the distinction between making a general rule 
and pointing out how that rule is to be carried out. 
Is there any objection in your view to laying down a 
general rule, leaving it to the companies to determine 
upon the exact mode in which it was to be carried 
out ?—When you come to frame alaw you must be 
specific in doing it, you cannct say, and whereas so 
and so, be it enacted that every company shall in 
future adopt a locking apparatus system. 

2267. No, but an Act of Parliament might give the 
Board of Trade power to make regulations, and those 
regulations could be easily put into words could they 
not ?—Then you must say that the Board of Trade 
is to see that the company has the locking apparatus, 
and then the Board of Trade would have to inspect 
all the lines in the country, and to prescribe on every 
line what locking apparatus is to be adopted ; we should 
have to prescribe something in particular. 

2268. (Mr. Galt.) Could not you give them the 
choice of three or four different systems ?—No. 

2269. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) Does your argu- 
ment go against any interfence at all with railways ? 
-—It goes against any system of detailed inter- 
» ference in the working of railways as long as they 
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are managed by public companies as they are in this 
country at present. 

2270. (Chairman.) I do not gather from your 
evidence that you object to the principle of regula- 
tions being laid down with regard to the construction 
of railways, or as to the necessary requirements to be 
provided upon them, before they are certified to be fit 
for the use of the public; but after that, you would 
leave the working of those lines, as I understand you, 
to responsible companies ?—I think that interference 
has been proved to be necessary, and has been 
attended with good results. For the last 21 years I 
have inspected railways, and I have seen that inter- 
ference prior to the opening has been a necessity of the 
case, without attributing blame to any individuals. 
People are always hurried when a railway is going to 
be opened, and a company often wants money to finish 
it properly, and there is a tendency no doubt in very 
many cases to finish a raiiway and-open it without its 
being in a proper condition. Ihave seen very good 
reasons, though we may have been thought a little 
hard in some cases, because we have required certain 
things to be done beforehand, but that is a totally 
different thing from interfering with the detailed 
working of a railway after it is once opened for 
traffic. 3 

2271. (Mr. Galt.) You have used the words “ de- 
* tailed working”; as I understand it, the detailed 
working of a railway means the particular manner in 
which it is worked. But, is not that quite a different 
thing from requiring that certain mechanical arrange- 
ments should be carried out, leaving to the company 
the choice of whatever mechanical arrangements, of 
the kind specified, they might deem necessary >—I 
quite think that it would be to the advantage of many 
companies, and the officers who manage the railways, 
and the engineers, many of them might be put in a very 
much better position, if you could enact by law that 
there should be locking apparatus over all railways ; 
that they should not have to go to the directors for 
permission, but simply know they had got to doit. I 
believe they would all be in a much better position, 
and that many of them would like to be placed under 
an obligation to complete their railways in accordance 
with the latest requirements. But then you will have 
introduced a principle which will lead you into a false 
position, and you will have to interfere in the detailed 
arrangements of railway companies, in the mechanical 
details ; and you will get into a further difficulty when 
you have done all this, some accident will happen for 
want of something or other that was not included ; 
for instance, supposing, according to the suggestion 
that was made just now, Parliament were to say that 
the Board of Trade is to see the locking apparatus 
put on, and some little thing has been omitted, very 
often those little things cause accidents, and then 
the Board of Trade would be said to have been in 
fault for not having foreseen those little things. 

2272. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) I did not suggest 
that the Board of Trade should see to every part of 
the locking apparatus that was in use and approve of 
it, but would it not be possible to lay down a general 
principle, and then leave it to the railway officers to 
carry it out as well as they could. If they carried it 
out inefficiently, they would still be responsible ?—If 
you order something to be done, you must have some- 
body to seethat it is done. It is better simply to make 
it public if they do not do it, and carry out that 
principle. You see that a certain thing is required, 
that a company has disobeyed a recommendation, and 
that conseyuently an accident has happened, and thus 
you would have complete publicity, and make the 
companies responsible. 

2273. You can order things to be done without em- 
ploying people to see that they are done. But can 
you enact a law to say that there shall be an inter- 
locking apparatus on al). railways ?—Yes. 

2274. (Mr. Galt.) Do not you at the present time 
require that certain things should be done, although 
you do not emplov persons to do them ?—We see that 
they are done, ‘ 
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2275. Might you not extend that a little further 
and say, we require in addition to certain arrange- 
ments with regard to the block system, other arrange- 
ments to be adopted as to signals for the purpose of 
safety, and any other matters of a general nature ?— 
And also as to time-tables, and punctuality. 

29276. Yes, or whatever was of a general nature ?— 
Then I think you cannot stop if you go so far. 

2277. Take, for instance, the block system ; do you 
think it undesirable that the block system should be 
enforced, and that the same powers should be given 
now tothe Board of Trade with regard to lines that 
are opened, as they already have with respect to lines 
whieh are about to be opened, and also as to other 
mechanical arrangements that the Board of Trade 
consider necessary for the public safety ?—Take the 
very case of the block system, if you lay it down that 
the block system is to be enforced you will. have the 
companies saying very naturally, what system are 
we to use, what instruments are we to use, and what 
regulations are we to use. 

2278. (Chairman.) The block system without regu- 
lations, I apprehend would be no system at all ?— 
Certainly not, you would be trusting to a rotten reed. 

2279. The block system would be materially affected, 
would it not, by the amount of traffic that was run over 
a line, and the speed at which the trains were intended 
to follow each other ?—Yes, and it is affected by the 
choice of the particular places for the block cabins, 
besides the erection of proper signals, and the use of 
proper instruments, and the employment of proper 
men at the stations. 

2280. A block system which would be perfectly 
efficient with certain traffic, at two or three miles 
intervals, the trains running at a certain speed, would 
be inefficient if the speed was increased and the time- 
tables altered, would it not ?—Yes, if the traffic was 
increased ; for instance, if you attempted to use the 
block system at three miles intervals on the Metro- 
politan Railway, you would break down to-morrow. 

2281. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) It would become 
a matter of detail in carrying it out, would it not. If 
the companies adopted the block system it would be 
necessary to impose sufficient restrictions and respon- 
sibilities upon them ?—If you force them to adopt 
any system by law, they will want to know what 
system they are to adopt, and they may even then 
adopt it badly. ti yi 

2282. Thev they will have the responsibility ?— 
No; unless you see that it is properly done, they 
may adopt any system very badly, but if they do it 
under a full sense of their own responsibility, and of 
their own will, it would be different. I want them to 
do it of their own will. 

2283. Is not the report which I have before me 
sufficient proof that of their own will they do not 
make those regulations which would prevent acci- 
dents ?—They have not made them fast enough, that 
is true, they have not seen the necessity for these 
things as we have seen it, or they may not have been 
able to find the necessary money. 

2284, And yet pressure has been brought to bear 
upon them, has it not, by publicity ?—I may say that 
three or four years ago there were very few of these 
things being. done, but public opinion has been now 
so far brought to bear upon them that they are now 
doing them very fast, faster than they ever did before, 
they are being acted upon now. 

2285. (Chairman.) Referring to the question of 
the locking bar, it is an invention of the last three or 
four years, is it not >The first one was put by Mr. 
Edwards on the North London Railway, at Dalston 
Junction. Ido not remember the exact date of it, 
but it was three or four years ago. 

2286. There are now, J believe, two or three 
systems of locking bars in use ?—Yes, since then the 
system has been much improved. If we had adopted 
‘the first locking bar, it would have been a very in- 
ferior thing, but since it was first introduced several im- 
provements have been made, and now we have a much 
more perfect thing. 
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‘2287. In fact the first locking bar which was 
thought to be such an improvement, is not adopted or 
used to any great extent is it >—No, not without some 
additions to it. i 

2288. I mean the original one ?—It is not thought 
to be sufficient now. 

2289. Before it came into extensive use, it was 
materially improved, was it not ?—-Very materially 
so. 

2290. That is the system of locking bar which is 
being largely adopted by several railway companies 
at the present time, is it not, at facing points 2>—Yes; 
most of the great companies,are glad now to adopt it; 
they see at last what the effect of it is. 

2291. But even now, with the experience you have 
had, railway companies are not altogether agreed as 
to what is the best system of locking bar ?—The com- 
panies I think are rather guided by their engineers 
and officers in matters of that sort, and it must be so. 
I may say that as a rule local men and engineers 
differ in opinion ; one likes one thing and another 
likes another, and it is from their differences of 
opinions and ideas that we get often improvements, | 

2292. By the adoption of the first locking bar that 
was in use throughout the railways, you would have 
in work an imperfect one and one that has not been 
found quite reliable ?—Certainly. 

2293. (Mr. Galt.) Have you got a good locking 
bar now in operation >—A very good one; there are 
several. « ae 

2294. Have any of the-managers of the railway 
companies stated_to-you that they considered the 
block system a bad system, and one that was not 
apne: to their lines ?—No, I do not think they 

ave. . 

2295. But they do not all admit, do they, that itis 
a good system ?—They admit, I think, that it isa good 
system by adopting it. I suppose that I hardly know 
a line where they have not adopted the block system. 
in the most dangerous places, for instance, in tunnels, 
or where the traffic is very heavy in and out of Lon- 
don, and Manchester ; they cannot work without it. 

2296. If they all acknowledge it to be a good sys- 
tem can you see any hardship in saying to a company 
you shall make it effectual, and carry it out through- 
out the whole of your system ?—No, I do not see 
any hardship in it, but I see the inexpediency of 
gorcing them by legislative enactment to carry it out. 

2297. If the companies have partially carried it out 
on the lines, what is the objection to saying,. you must 
complete the system by adopting it throughout ?— 
There is no objection to saying so, and I say so 
continually. 

2298, But it does not make them do it ?—They are 
doing it very fast now. Within the last year or two 
I may say that there has been more progress made 
than there had been for a very long time before ; they 
are doing it now, and there is a great pressure of 
public opinion put upon them to do it, and they are 
no doubt conforming to that pressure. There is no 
question that we might get it done sooner by legisla- 
tive enactment, butif you make a law, you must give 
them five years to complete the system, or ten years. 

_ 2299. (Chairman.) They could neither provide the 
instruments, the signals, nor the men ?—No. 

2300. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) I did not under- 
stand you to express an opinion against the exercise 
by the Board of Trade of the power which they at 
the present time have, of requiring certain things to 
be done previously to the opening of a line ?On the 
contrary I think that the system which we have 
adopted in that respect has been attended with very 
great advantage. 

2301. If the traffic increases, and additional 
measures are required for the protection of the public 
do you think that the Board of Trade should wot 
have the power of saying that additional securities 
are required, and that they ought to be provided ?— 
I can quite see the advantage on the one hand that 


might arise from the adoption of such a system if 
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you organised a certain system of inspection and you 
were to say toa company, “The traffic has so in- 
‘* ereased that you want more land and more sidings ;” 
but, on the other hand, I must point out this, that I 
think there would be very great evils in it, and that 
you would require a very large staff at the Board of 
Trade, and constant turmoil would be set up between 
the Board of Trade and the railway companies. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that I went to a particular station 
and said, “I do not think you have got enough siding 
“ accommodation here or you want more land,” then 
they must go to Parliament for power to purchase 
the land, and they must procure money to make the 
sidings. Then the chairman might get up at the 
next half-yearly meeting, and say to the shareholders, 
* We cannot pay you any dividend ; so-and-so has 
“ ordered us to spend so much money upon these 
“ sidings, and we did not want them.” 

2302. But still the public would be protected by 
those additional securities which you say would be 
absolutely required from the increased traffic, would 
they not >—The public might fréquently be protected 
in other ways; where the traffic is excessive at a 
particular station, it might sometimes be diverted by 
other routes. 

2303. Do you think that the meeting to which you 
_ have referred, the chairman would prefer to tell the 
shareholders that that was a better remedy than laying 
down additional sidings? — Some chairmen, I am 
sorry to say, are very much inclined to put on the 
Board of Trade things which do not belong to the 
Board at all; they are not some of them particular as 
they ought to be about what they say at these meetings. 

2304, You would not be in favour of any additional 
power being given to the Board of Trade to require 
those things to be done when the traffic increased, 
which were deemed absolutely necessary for the pro- 

tection of the public?—I think I have pointed out 
very plainly that there are very serious difficulties in 
the way of interfering in the working of a line after 
it is opened. 

2305. I am speaking of that which you would 
require to be done on the opening of a line ?—We do 
require many things on the opening of a line which 
may become necessary in the working of it afterwards. 

2306. If instead of foreseeing it at the outset you 
find that something is necessary to be done for the 

protection of the public, why should it not be required 
to be done after the opening of a line, when, if you 
had seen that it was necessary beforehand, you would 
have required it ?—How are we, after a line is 
opened, to find out what is required in addition? 

2307. By making an inspection ?—Then that would 
necessitate constant periodical inspection of all the 
railways in the United Kingdom. 

2308. No, that is not my meaning. Supposing that 
upon the occurrence of an accident, you said, This has 
arisen from insufficient siding accommodation, ac- 
cording to your principle, you would say, that it being 
a completed line, the public would throw the respon- 
sibility on the directors, and that would necessitate 
an inerease of the siding accommodation. But, instead 
of that, why should not the Board of ‘Trade have the 
power of saying, Here is an accident that has oc- 
curred from insufficient siding accommodation, we 
require you to increase it ?—Then the Board of Trade 
must say, This accident has occurred from insufficient 
siding or other accommodation at, say the Bolton or 
any other station, and .you must increase the accom- 
modation at that station ; but then the company would 
say to what extent are we to go. 

2309. You might leave the responsibility in that 
case upon the company, at any rate to a certain 
extent ?—Supposing that in consequence an order 
‘was made to increase the accommodation, and the 
company did not increase it sufficiently, and another 
accident happened, then it would be said, this has 
happened because the Board of Trade did not require 
a sufficient increase of siding accommodation there. 
2310, But suppose the Board of Trade incur the 
responsibility ?—Then the coroner’s jury ‘might say 
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this accident was not caused by the neglect of the 
company ; they were ordered to do certain things 
which were not enough, but they were reasonably 
well done. Therefore the Board of Trade might be 
held responsible, and I or some one else found guilty 
of manslaughter for not recommending or ordering 
enough accommodation at that particular station. 
Where you attempt to interfere you will tend to 
relieve the railway company of the responsibility, and 
put it upon the Board of Trade. 

2311. I draw a wide distinction between working 
a railway and requiring those things to be done which 
you would have required at first, if they had been 
foreseen ?—That is part of the working of the rail- 
way, the siding accommodation; that is wanted for 
the working of the railway. 

2312. It is required for the working of the railway, 
but you could not call it working the railway ?—It 
is required for the working or carrying on the 
business of the railway, from the beginning to the 
end. 

2313. (Chairman.) The necessity for siding ac- 
commodation would depend in many cases, would it 
not, entirely upon the way in which the trains were 
organised >—Very much indeed. 

2314, And whether one station or another happens 
to be selected for shunting work for a passing place 
or a siding ?—Yes; it depends upon how the line is 
worked very much. 

2315. (Earl of Belmore.) You might work a. line, 
might you not, so as to have a great deal of traffic at 
one period of a year and very little, say, a month after- 
wards ?>—Yes ; no doubt, and the traffic might in many 
cases be taken by some other line. 

2316. (Mr. Galt.) Have you read fhe evidence of 
your colleagues, Colonel Yolland and Colonel Hutchin- 
son ?—I have just skimmed through it. 

2317. Both of them recommended that there should 
be a ruling authority over railway companies. Colonel 
Yolland left it an open question whether or not that 
power should be conferred on the Board of Trade; 
Colonel Hutchinson strongly objected to the Board 
of Trade having such a power conferred upon it, 
but suggested that there should be some other autho- 
rity. Supposing that there was a board composed 
of noblemen and gentlemen of high position, and 
thoroughly ‘acquainted with railway working, some- 
what analogous to the Railway Commission, do you 
think that by giving an appeal to such aboard from 
any directions which the Board of Trade might issue 
that would be an effectual means of diminishing the 
number of accidents and insuring the better working 
of the railway system ?—I understand the proposition 
to be, for instance, that the Railway Commission 
should have the power to order anything that might 
be required, which they thought was in the interest 
of the public safety, that is, to order railway com- 
panies to do anything which they thought was 
requisite to be done. 

2318. Yes, assuming that the body would be such 
both from their social position and from their know- 
ledge of railway matters that they would enjoy both 
the confidence of the railway boards, and of the public 
generally ?— You would want somebody else than the 
Railway Commissioners, I apprehend. 

2319. (Larl of Belmore.) 1s there not this distine- 
tion between the Railway Commission which has been 
referred to, viz., that the Railway Commission are, in 
point of fact, a court, whereas what Mr, Galt suggests 
would be an executive department ?—Yes, the Railway 
Commission are a court to look into questions of rates 
and fares as between the public and the railway 
companies and to decide upon those questions of rates 
and fares, and the court undertake to order within 
certain limits what is required. 

2320. (Mr. Galt.) What I would suggest is this, 
that there should be a board, quite independent of 
the executive, like the Railway Commission, who 
from their social position and knowledge of railway 
matters would possess both the confidence of Parlia~ 
ment and the confidence of railway companies ; would 
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not something of that kind meet the necessities of the 
case ?—-The question is, how should that board be 
constituted. 

2321. Take, for instance, men of a high class, 
similar to those who composed the joint committee 
of the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
who sat in 1872. I assume that men in that posi- 
tion of life would be thoroughly acquainted with 
railway matters, and enjoying both the confidence 
of Parliament, the public, and railway directors 
should act as a court of appeal from any recommen- 
dation or decision at which the Board of Trade might 
arrive, as to what was required for the safety of the 
public on railways?—The suggestion is that you 
should have a board that would give satisfaction to 
the railway companies and the public at the present 
time, and the next consideration is what would be the 
precise functions of that board. 

2322. As I have understood from the evidence of 
Colonel Yolland and Colonel Hutchinson they would 
consist of a general power with reference to all 
matters connected with the safe working of railways? 
—But the question is whether that board would be a 
very good one to decide with regard to whether there 
should be an increase of accommodation at a particular 
station, or that a company should purchase more land 
or make more sidings. 

2323. The board would have no power in reference to 
any matter beyond that which affects the safety of 
the public ?—-There is hardly any matter of railway 
working in which public safety is not more or less 
concerned. Somebody would have to complain to the 
board by reason of the want of sidings on any par- 
ticular railway, or of the want of some better mode of 
block working or interlocking, and if you came to 
work out that proposal you would have to hand over 
to that board the detailed working of all the railways 
in this country. I do not see how you can stop if you 
give to that board the power to order this and that 
and anything that was required in the interest of 
safety on any railway. I do not see where you can 
stop without handing over to them the working of all 
the railways in the country. . 

2324. Assume that the Board of Trade would in 
the first instance require such things to be done as 
they might consider necessary for the safety of the 
public, and that the railway company considered that 
those requisitions were unnecessary and uncalled for, 
would they not be able then to appeal to the board to 
which I refer ?---Then the onus would be on the 
Board of Trade to appeal to this board to get some- 
thing done which was thought to be necessary for the 
public safety. 

2325. No; I assume that the Board of Trade would 
give directions to any company te do what they 
thought necessary, and that the company to whom 
those directions were given would say we consider 
that what you require is not necessary, and we shall 
appeal to this board J have suggested to say whether 
it shall be done?—-Then this board would be a tri- 
bunal to judge between the Board of Trade and the 
railway companies. 

2326. Yes, so far as the requisition went ?—The 
onus would be on the Board of Trade to require rail- 
way companies to do what was necessary, and the 
Board of Trade would be responsible in the case of 
accidents for not having required the railway com- 
panies to do what was necessary. There are upwards 
of 15,000 miles of railway in this country, and the 
Board of Trade cannot be expected to have under 
its eye the whole of those 15,000 miles of railway, 
and to know what is required at every point for the 
safety of the public. 

2327. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) It is the rule, is 
it not, that no single line of railway can be worked 
unless there is a telegraph upon it ?—No, that is not 
the rule. We require, when a single line is opened, 
that one of three precautions shall be adopted, either 


‘that there shall be only one engine in steam on the 


line at once, cr that the line shall be worked by a 
train staff, or that a train-porter shall be employed. 
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' 2328. How do you justify those requirements ?— 
Because we found at the time they were made that a 
great many accidents occurred on single lines for want 
of better regulations. 

2329. You found that the safety of the public re- 
quired certain regulations to be enforced by the Board 
of Trade ?>—Yes, in the working of single lines; but 
I think that we rather went out of our way. I am 
not sure indeed that we did not do that which was 
illegal, in forcing the companies to adopt one of those 
three systems. f 

2330. Do you think that it would have been better 
to allow the companies to work single lines without 
using any precautions ?—No, I do not think so; but 
i say that [ am not sure that we did not do it ille- 
gally and more than we really had a right to do. 

2331. Why should not the power, instead of being 
exercised illegally as you say, have been given by law 
to the Board of Trade ?—We ‘found that we could 
enforce it without further legislation. , 

2332. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that you could 
require a railway to be furnished with the necessary 
requirements at the time of its being opened ?—Yes. 

2333. Ifarailway company had found that by the use 
of the speaking telegraph it could have dispensed with 
any of those arrangements in the working, it was quite 
at liberty to do so, was it ?—It is sometimes by means 
of the speaking telegraph that they carry out these 
regulations.’ They are not at liberty by law to break 
any undertaking that they give to the Board of Trade. 
We say, ‘‘ We will not open this line, until you give 
* us an undertaking that you.will work in a particular 
“ way. And one of those ways is that there shall be 
“ only one engine in steam between any two points at 
‘“* one time.” And so they have got into the system 
of working by telegraph ; and it is provided that the 
undertaking shall be carried out. 

2334. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) As I understand 
you the Board of Trade do exercise this power of 
interference over single lines >—Yes, we found at that 
time that there were a great many accidents from the 
want of a better system of working the single lines. 

2335. If you think that such interference is right 
over single lines why is it not right also over double 
lines ?—This was done before a railway was opened. 
We did not prescribe any particular means of working 
that system. We have allowed them to work it as 
they liked. ; 

2336. I do not suggest that it was possible to lay 
down general rules and to put the responsibility on 
the railway companies with regard to the method in 
which the safety of the public should be secured ?— 
No. I think it is a very different thing beginning 
now to legislate, and to require that all railway 
companies shall adopt any one particular system of 
working. 

2337. (Chairman.) In the particular case of single 
lines, you laid down three specific modes, one of 
which, as 1 understand, a company must adopt or else 
it must double its line >—Yes, quite so. We looked 
upon a single line as an incomplete line, requiring 
extra precautions for working it safely, and special 
permission, . 

2338. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) Was it not rather 
that you regarded at that time a single line as more 
dangerous than it is at present, and therefore it called 
for more urgent interference?—No, on the contrary 
I think a single line is a safer line. 

2339. That is to say, with your precautions ?— 
Yes, with certain precautions. . 

2340. (Chairman.) The systems of “train staff’ 
and “train porter” which you laid down as two of 
the things to. be observed in giving permission to 
open single lines were systems which, 1 suppose, had 
grown up with the different companies ?—Yes. ‘The 
train staff originated with the London and North- 
western Railway between Shrewsbury and Crewe. 
It was found to work very well there, and then it 
was extended to some other places. We found it 
getting into general use, and that there was a good 
deal of safety secured by it. It did away with the 
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danger of altering the crossing places, and working 
by telegraph only, and we required it to be adopted. 

2341. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You found cer- 
tain regulations to be of advantage to the public, and 
therefore you made them compulsory upon railways ; 
why should not that principle be carried out further ? 
—That is a very good argument, still if you try to 
go further and lay down, for instance, that the block 
system is to be adopted on all lines, and also the 
locking apparatus, and I say that you cannot do the 
one without the other, you must really go on and say 
you want the block system, the locking apparatus, 
continuous breaks, continuous footboards, and a par- 
ticular mode of fastening tyres to wheels, and there 
is no knowing where you are to stop, you will want 
also to enforce punctuality, and to arrange the time- 
tables of the trains, and I do not see where you are to 
stop. 

2342. (Chairman:) Could you in fact, stop short 
of laying down regulations not only for the equip- 
ment of the passenger stations and providing signals, 
but even for fitting the carriages, and the loads to 
be apportioned to the engines ?—Clearly that is another 
very important matter. 

2343. Unless you lay down a rule that the load is 
to be apportioned to the engine it would be of no 
use to issue timetables if they could not be adhered 
to ?—Not a bit. 

2344, Ii involves not merely prescribing the loads 
to be drawn, but also the class and nature of the 
engines that shall in future be built ?—It is very 
difficult to know where to stop. 

2345. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) Take another 
instance, namely, the means of communication between 
the passengers and those in charge of the trains ; 
would it not be perfectly possible to lay down a rule 
that every railway company should provide some 
proper means of communication between the passen- 
gers and those in charge of the trains without saying 
what the method should be which any particular 
company should adopt ?—I am glad you have men- 
tioned that instance, for in that case legislation 
has been resorted to, and companies have been 
directed by Parliament to provide a means of com- 
munication. between the guards and the engine- 
drivers, and between the passengers and servants of 
the company, for passenger trains not running more 
than a certain number of miles without stopping, 
which the Board of Trade have to approve. We 
opposed very much our having to suggest any mode 
of communication, and Parliament allowed us simply 
to approve of it, and the result has been a total failure 
with regard to legislative interference even in that 
simple matter. 

2346. In what respect, has it failed ?—You have 
got a system which is not worth # farthing at the 
present time for communicating between the guards 
and the drivers. 

2347. It may \not have secured the object which 
Parliament had in view ?—It has not secured the 
object of having a good means of communication in 
trains. Wi 

2348. What harm de. you think that legislation has 
produced ?—I do not see any harm, but it shows that 
you do no good by Parliamentary interference. 

2349. Will you explain in what way it has failed ? 
—Because you have got a system of communication 
which was provisionally approved by Mr. Bright at 
the Board of Trade, and which has not been a success. 

2350. That is to say, the Board of Trade have 
approved of something which was not deserving of 
approbation ?—I will tell you how the whole thing 
happened. The companies came to Mr. Bright and 
said ‘* We have got what we think is the best system, 
“ will you approve of it?”-——“We think the cord 
« system is the best thing, will you approve of it?” 
and Mr. Bright did provisionally approve of it, in 
opposition to the views of myself and my colleagues, 
and the result has been a failure. Mr. Bright could 
hardly do otherwise, when the officers of the com- 
panies said it was a good system, than provisionally 
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approve of it. Carry that experience forward to 
compulsory legislation in favour of any other improve- 
ment, required or supposed to be required in the 
interest of public safety, and you are only too likely 
to meet with a similar result. Suppose you order 
anything else to be done it may be done inefficiently. 

2351. (Mr. Galt.) Take the block system, for 
example ?—Yes, but the companies may carry that 
out inefficiently also, 

2352. Do you mean to say that they do not recognise 
that-system as a good one if you let them carry it out 
in their own way ?— They have recognised that 
system in many cases, and adopted it without 
compulsion. 

2353. Would it not be more effective if it was made 
compulsory ?—No, I think that you cannot expect to 
get so good a result by making a system compulsory. 
They way try to work what you force them to adopt, 
but they have not the same interest in trying to make 
efficient what they themselves are not responsible for. 

2354. But they have adopted it partially to a 
greater or less extent, and as you imply they do not 
object to the system ?—No, but they may say to you, 
we think it useful in such and such places, but not 
over our whole systems. 

2355. (Chairman.) The cord system of communi- 
cation was adopted by the companies to a consider- 
able extent, was it not, before any legislative enact- 
ment took place ?—I believe it had been previously 
in use. 

2356. (Earl of Belmore.) I think in one of your 
reports you express an opinion that injustice is some- 
times done by coroners’ juries to the servants of com- 
panies, owing to the circumstance that your inspections 
have not been made public before the verdict of the 
jury has been given? —I do not recollect at this 
moment any report in which I have expressed that 
distinct opinion, but I have known cases of the ser- 
vants of a company lying under a charge which really 
was not justifiable. 

2357. I think it was in the case of an accident 


which occurred to the Irish mail train about four “ 


years ago at some station on the Trent Valley line, at 
Tamworth I think ?—I think I have before me the 
very sentence, “when a fatal accident occurs an 
“ inquest is held ; the coroner sometimes asks for the 
“* attendance of the inspecting officer of the Board of 
“ Trade, and sometimes concludes his inquiry, as he 
“ has a perfect right to do, without asking for such 
“ assistance ; and in many cases undue blame is laid on 
“ a servant of the company without the real causes of 
‘* the accident being brought to light, while the results 
“ of the Board of Trade inquiry which is made at the 
“ same time are not laid before the public until 
“ perhaps some months afterwards.” ‘Then I refer 
to the ease of Brockley Whins. 

2358. What was that case ?—That was a case on the 
North-eastern Railway. -A man moved a lever soas to 
bring two trains into collision together, the lever not 
having been interlocked with the signals, and here is 
what Isay about that. “ Itis right to draw attention to 
“ the fact that in some of these cases the material or 
“« the servants of other companies were in fault, but the 
* general conclusion cannot nevertheless be avoided, 
“ that the system of working and the means and 
** appliances for conducting the business of the com- 
“ pany have not kept pace with the increase of the 
“ traffic. There has been a want of judicious expen- 
“ diture, and the apparatus necessary io safety has 
“ not in many instances been provided. But when 
“ death follows upon an accident a coroner’s jury 
“ brings in a verdict, perhaps, of manslaughter against 
“ a servant, who working under a faulty system or 
“‘ without proper appliances has been guilty of negli- 
“* gence, or of a mistake which sooner or later he was 
“‘ only too likely, if not certain, to make, and thus a 
“ poor man who has worked hard and carefully for 
“ many years may become a scapegoat, and lose his 
“‘ character and his means of livelihood principally 
“ from the want of appliances with which he ought 
“ to have been provided. There was a casevof this 
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“¢ description when the alarming accident occurred to 
“ the Irish mail train at Tamworth. The signalman 
‘who there made the mistake was unprovided at 
“so important a place with a clock in his cabin; 
“ and 4 servant on signalman’s wages cannot. be 
“expected to purchase a good watch, or afford to 
“pay for the repairs of a bad one. A telegraph 
«message, announcing the approach of the mail train 
«* before a goods train due to precede it, was received 
“ at the station, but was not communicated to him. 
“:The arrangement and working of his signals were 
“ imperfect. The mechanical locking, which would 
“ have prevented the accident from occurring, even 
“ by his mistake, had not been carried out. But the 
“ whole blame of the accident was thrown upon this 
“ man, and a verdict of manslaughter was recorded 
“against him ; while all the want of appliances, as 
“ above stated, under which he laboured, have never 
“yet become fully known. The case at Brockley 
«“ Whins, on the North-eastern Railway, specially 
“ yeferred to under the summary class F., was still 
“ worse as regards the want of appliances: and the 
‘¢ effect on the pointsman.” 

2359. In that case, if the coroner’s jury had had 
before them the result of your inquiry,do you think 
that the jury would not have brought in a verdict 
of manslaughter ?—They would have brought in a 
verdict against the company, instead of against the 
signalman probably. 

2360. (Chairman.) That is if the coroner’s jury 
had had an opportunity of examining you ?—Yes. 
~ 2361. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the result of the 
trial ? I believe that he was acquitted on the 
trial. 

2362. (Earl of Belmore.) When a man is tried 
before a judge, would an officer of the Board of Trade 
be, as a matter of course, summoned to give evidence ? 
—If the counsel defending the prisoner did his duty 
and found it necessary he would of course summon 
him. 

2363. Is it the custom to do so ?—I do not. think 
it is generally the case, because all the facts having 
come out in the report they can work them up 
without calling an officer of the Board of Trade. 

2364. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) With regard. to 
the communication between guards and passengers, 
do you mean to say that the system introduced is 
perfectly useless and inefficient? —It is very in- 
efficient. 

2365. If I were in a carriage, could I not com- 
municate with the guard ?—Probably not. 

2366. Then it is, in fact, useless ?—It is very in- 
efficient, and is generally admitted to be so, 

2367. (Chairman.) Yet that is the means of com- 
munication in use in America ?—Yes, but it is under 
very different circumstances from what is the case 
here. There they have very much longer carriages, 
but it is not always efficient there. I have tried it 
there too, but in America there is this great difference 
that you can walk through the whole length of a 
train, and there is a large rope that runs through, 
with much bigger pulleys. The cord system seems 
at first sight to be the very simplest thing, but when 
you come to work it out in practice in English railway 
trains there are very great difficulties. First of all 
there are the buffers working, and you have to ad- 
just the length of the cord to the working of the 
buffers ; it requires a balance weight ‘in the van, and 
that balance weight in the van has only five feet to 
travel up and down, and you have to adjust’ that 
balance weight to compensate for the numbers of the 
carriages in the train. A guard has also to adjust the 
cam upon the wheel in his van, which must be at a 
particular distance from the gong that it is to strike ; 
if it is not so, the thing does not go ‘off: He has to 
adjust the cord to all the pulleys of the train, and it 
must not be twisted round anything; there must be 
an adjustment on the engine, so that the gong or 


' whistle or lever must not be acted upon by too small a 


pull, or it goes off spontaneously, and must not be too 
strong *to be acted upon by a pull from the other 


end of the train. The guard has also to wind up the 
clock-work of the gong or bell, so as to keep it in 
effective working order; in fact there are too many 
adjustments constantly required. - . " 
2368. Then Mr. Bright ought not tohave approved: 
of that system ?—No, but when the practical managers 
came and said, here is a good thing, will you adopt 
it, Mr. Bright said yes, provisionally for six months, 
he did not approve of it definitively. We are now 
without an efficient means of communication, except 
upon the South-eastern Railway. t doce oe 
2369. (Mr.Galt.) How has the Railway Commission 
which was recommended by the joint committee or 
1874 worked, has it worked effectively ?—They have 
had very little to do as yet, they have nothing to do 
with the safety of the public as far as I am aware. 
2370. ‘They are entirely independent of the execu- 
tive, are they not ?—Entirely so, they are a court to 
pee upon certain matters which are brought before 
them, « ifyal te 
2371. Still they decide upon matters which’ could 
not have been decided upon before, do they not 7+ 
Yes, there were matters which might have been 
brought before the Court of Common Pleas’ before, but 
they never were. ; e 
2372. (Earl of Belmore.) ‘The Commission © was 
substituted, was it not, for the Court of Common 
Pleas ?—That was part of its business. .’ c 
2373. (Chairman.) There was no new _ offenc 
created by the appointment of the Commission, it was 
only another mode of trying questions which could 
bave been brought before-some judicial tribunal, and 
also of dealing with~certain arbitrations which had 
been almost by custom relegated to some one appointed 
by the Board of Trade ?—Yes, very much so, ip 
2374. (Mr. Ayrton.) The powers of the Commis- 
sion I believe have been ‘enlarged ?—Yes, such as 
requiring the rates to be exhibited at the stations, 
and the Commissioners have had to: decide upow that 
question which has come before the: Commission in 
connexion with the London ‘and North-western 
Railway Contpany. iyag 
2375. The distinction I believe is that originally 
the Act required a table of the tolls to be exhibited, 
but the Commission also requires the passenger rates 
to be exhibited, not merely the mileage tolls but the 
passenger rates?—The goods rates, and the rates as 
distinguished from terminal charges. (uy 
2376. Does not the new Act also give them powe 
to make certain arrangements for through traffie which 
the Court of Common Pleas had not the {power to do 
under the original Act ?—I believe it does. ut 
2377. (Mr. Galt.) Colonel Hutchinson recom- 
mended that there should be a local authority inde- 
pendently of the Board of Trade that should have a 
controlling power over railways. Are you of opinion 
that a board somewhat analogous to the joint com- 
mittee which has been referred to, consisting of men 
of very high position and’ possessing a thorough 
knowledge of railway business, should be constituted; 
having the confidence both of the public and of the 
railway authorities, to carry out any matter which 
they might consider desirable, and which was requisite 
for the safety of the public?—That goes ‘into the 
whole question that we have been discussing at such 
length, namely, as to having a board which should 
require a great number of things to be done on the 
different railways in the United Kingdom. I have 
already pointed out’ some of the evils which might 
arise from such a course. © | nm te 
2378. I only refer to the question of confidence, and 
not to the expediency! of such a measure. Do you 
think that a board could be constituted in the way I 
have indicated, which would have the confidence of 
the public and of the railway authorities ?—I under- 
stand, then, the question to be this: could you find 
such men in Nngiand as would command the confidence 
of the public and of the railway companies? Of 
course you could, there is no doubt about it. 
2379. Do you think that a board could be constituted 
that would, on the one hand, possess the confidence of 
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the public, and, on the other hand, that of the railway 
boards, that nothing unreasonable would be required 
to be done, but only what they considered necessary 
for the safety of the public ?—You might select men, 
no doubt, who would command confidence. 

2380. ( Chairman.) Such a board would become, 
would it not, either an executive board, directing the 
mode of working railways generally, or a board of 
appeal between the inspecting officers of the Board of 
Trade and the railway companies ?—AIl that would 
depend entirely upon what duties you put upon the 
board. 

2381. Could such a board assume any other posi- 
tion than one of those two?—It depends entirely 
upon what duties you put upon the board. In order 
to constitute such a board you must pass an Act of 
Parliament I apprehend, and that Act of Parliament 
would have to define the functions of that. board. It 
would. depend so entirely upon what their functions 
were to be; they might assume almost any position 
under the directions of Parliament as to what their 
duties were to be. They might have complete control 
over all the railway systems in the country and be 
able to order everything. 

_. 2382. Then it would be an executive board ?— 

Yes. . . ; 
23838. But, on the other hand, if they are to decide 
what is necessary for the public safety, and, as you 
said that some one must, set them in motion, that some- 
one would in many cases be the Board of Trade, 
would it not?—If the Board of Trade were directed 
to prosecute cases before them for the purpose of 
obtaining a decision that certain things were required 
on certain railways they would then become a board 
of arbitration between the railway companies and the 
Board of Trade. There are many other. positions 
that they might assume; for instance, Parliament 
“might decree that on the complaint of a passenger 
as to anything being wanted they should decide 
between the passenger and the, railway company. 

2384. (Mr. Galt.) Assuming that the Board of 
Trade had power and authority to recommend with 
regard to all railway companies general rules as to 
the suit of mechanical appliances to be used, or as to 
the working of the railways, or whatever they thought 
proper and necessary, and that the board which I have 
suggested should be a board of appeal in the event 
of the opinion of the railway directors being that the 
Board of Trade required something that was not 
reasonable. My question is, could there not be a 
board. so constituted as to be satisfactory to the rail- 
way companies, and also to the public, to decide 
between the Board of Trade and the companies 
whether what was required was necessary or. not ? 
—I have already said that as a mere matter of confi- 
dence, I am quite of opinion that you might select 
men in whom both the companies and the public 
would have confidence. — 

2385. (Chairman.) I gather from your evidence 
that you are not favourable to any additional powers 
being conferred) on the Board of Trade. beyond 
what they at present have ?—Yes, 1 have thought 
very much upon that subject. and.very often discussed 
it, and while I see on the one hand very great advan- 
tages which might arise from the Board of Trade 
having a little more power in directing railway com- 
panies to do certain'things,:and thereby causing them 
to do them more quickly, yet on the other hand, I 
have always seen so many evils in the way of any 
detailed interference in railway management, that I 
think upon the whole the ‘balance of my. opinion is 
that you would do a great deal more harm than good 
‘by conferring additional powers on the Board of 
‘Trade with a view to their undertaking: so to speak 
the management of the railways. 

‘. 2386. (Sir Seymour FitzGerald.) I observe that 
‘you use the words “any detailed interference” ?>— 
‘Yes, by “detailed” I mean that unless youdo inter- 
fere in a detailed manner you cannot do it at all. 
2387. Will you be good enough to explain why ?— 
If you tell all the companies that they must adopt 
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the system of interlocking, for instance, that is a detail 
of railway working. 

2388. Then omit that ?—If you tell them they are 
to adopt the block system universally that is another 
detail, and the question of footboards and tyres for 
wheels are all questions of detail. 

2389. Yes, but of course some details may be so 
important as to, justify their being enforced, while 
other details may be of such minor importance as not 
to justify it >—Hverything is of great importance that 
affects the safety of the public, some details are of 
more importance than others. 

2390. (Chairman.) At the present time the officers 
of the Board of Trade, I think, have not agreed upon 
the uniform height of platforms ?—No, we have been 
unable to say that they shall make their platforms of a 
certain height, for this reason, and this is another 
instance of the difliculties which have to be encountered; 
you find, perhaps, that one company has been adopting 
a certain height for all their platforms, and if they 
open an extension oftheir line, we cannot say to them 
you shall make your platforms on that line different 
from the height of all your platforms on your existing 
line; they have continued to make them of the same 
height, we approve of those platforms, and recommend 
the Board of Trade to the line to be opened, and 
another company may have adopted a different height. 

2391. The introduction of continuous breaks to the 
carriages would make it necessary, would it not, that 
the platforms in connexion with which those carriages 
would work, should be of a uniform height ?—No, not 
at all; what we have said in the Board of Trade 
requirements is simply this “platforms to be con- 
“ tinuous ” (not to have any breaks in them) “ and 
*¢ not less than 6 feet wide for stations of small 
* traffic, nor less than 12 feet wide for important 
** stations; and the descent at the ends of the plat- 
“ forms to be by ramps, and not by steps. Pillars 
“ or columns for the support of roofs or other fixed 
“ works not to be nearer to the edge of the platforms 
“ than 6 feet. It is considered desirable that the 
“ height of the platforms above the rails should be 
“* 2 feet 6 inches,” that was the height which after 
considering the various heights we thought was the 
best, “the minimum height to be 1 foot 9 inches.” 

2392. Many platforms of a lower height have been 
opened, have they not, with the full approval of the 
Board of Trade ?—Many lines had been opened in 
former years before there was an inspection, almost 
without platforms; there are some important lines 
having stations with very low platforms. 

2393. In recent years the Board of Trade have 
opened lines with low platforms ?—Yes, and we 
should do so to-morrow. 

2394. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the calculation as to 
the different heights of railway carriage steps, or 
about it ?—Ifyou take a platform 1 foot 9 inches high, 
you would always mount on the higher step of the 
railway carriage to get into it, and not touch the lower 
step at all, and therefore I say that there would be no 
harm in making the upper step continuous, as you do 
not want, the other. The original object of making 
the upper step: a very small one, was that you might 
step on to the lower one, and then on to the upper 
one, and then into the carriage ; but even with a low 
platform and continuous footsteps you would always step 
trom the platform to the upper step; you may have 
a continuous upper step without any detriment to the 
passengers getting in and out. 

2395. Do you mean a continuous upper step ?—~- 
Yes, instead of a short upper step. 

2396. ( Chairman.) But a continuous upper step 
would notin the case of low platforms prevent an 
accident by a person rolling through underneath, 
would it ?—Yes, the lower step, which is always con- 
tinuous, tends to prevent danger at a low platform. 
The great danger is in connexion with those short 
steps at a high platform ; there is comparatively little 
danger at a low platform, it is the high one that 
entices people to jump inor out of a train when it is 
in, motion, much more than a low one. There is the 
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danger of a passenger falling through, and there is the 
danger of his not being able to get out, or far enough 
away, and he drops in between the high platform and 
the carriage, and nothing can save him when the train 
is in motion. 

2397. The continuous step which you refer to as 
the upper step would necessarily with the present 
form of carriages leave an interval of a foot or so 
near the buffers >—Yes, all you want to provide for is 
the expansion and contraction of the buffers and the 
action on a curve. 

2398. The continuous step would not protect or 
prevent a person at the interval from falling through 
between the carriages ?—No, the greatest amount of 
risk is not from falling between the carriages, but as 
the passengers get in and out of the doors. You 
avoid that at once by having a continuous upper 
step. 

2399. Would not that almost necessarily require 
the platform to be brought up to a higher level P— 
No, there is no more danger in getting in and out 
over continuous steps with low platforms than there 
is over short upper steps. 

2400. What is the height of the carriage floor from 
the rails?’—I have a diagram of that, and I made a 
report which contains all those particulars, and I will 
hand it in. 

2401. (Mr. Galé.) So far as regards the prevention 
of accidents, do you think that that might to a great 
extent be accomplished by an arrangement of the 
platforms different from what they are now ?—Do you 
mean by altering the platforms and making them all 
of an uniform height. 

2402. Yes P—I do not know that that is a matter 
of very great importance with regard to safety, 
though it is much better to have uniform platforms 
everywhere. There is no doubt of if, but it isa very 
serious matter altering a good many’ platforms. 

2403. I do not mean the platforms, I mean the foot- 
steps. By an alteration of those, could not a great 
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many accidents in your opinion be prevented ?—No 
doubt they could. 

2404. (Chairman.) Is not the Rugby platform less 
than 21 inches in height.P—I am not sure, but it is a 
very low one, and even in that case one does not get 
up on the lower steps practically. . 

2405. (Mr. Galt.) The great object, I apprehend, 
is to fill up the space between the platform and the 
carriages, so that people cannot tumble through ?— 
Yes, the great danger of falling through is in the 
case of the high platforms, not the low ones. 

2406. Some alteration of the footsteps would 
prevent that cause of accident ?—Yes, to a great 
extent. 

2407. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there many accidents from 
falling through without there being any negligence on 
the part of the passengers ?—Whenever a passenger 
tries to get in and out of a train when it is in motion, 
he is guilty of negligence. If the train is not moving 
he does not incur the same risk, but some of these 
cases of apparent negligence on the part of the pas- 
senger, are cases in which he thinks a train has 
stopped, but that is not very general; the cases of 
accident occur when people try to get in and out 
of trains when they are in motion, and, in many of 
these cases, the servants do the same thing ; they are 
obliged to do it in some cases. I think you may infer 
that there is, if I may say so, a contributory negli- 
gence on the part of the passengers in most cases. 

2408. Are there not many railways on the continent 
without any raised platform at all?—Yes. One diffi- 
culty has always been considered to be this, that you 
cannot get in and out if you have the carriage away 
from the platform so well, unless you have a short step 
above and a continuous step below. That is a matter 
that I have tried in practice, and I have cone to this 
conclusion, that it is difficult enough to get into or out 
of a carriage when you are away from the platform, and 
where you have a little step above, and a lower one 
below, and that it is a very little more difficult when 
you have both of them continuous. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Caprain Henry Wuattry Tyrer further examined. 


2409. (Chairman.) The question upon which the 
Commissioners are anxious to hear your views to day, 
especially, is with regard to a class of accidents which 
have only lately been returned, namely, accidents to 
servants in the employment of the companies. ‘There 
are a large number of accidents returned as occurring 
in stations, and in shunting operations, which are re- 
ferred to in your report. I do not know whether the 
Board of ‘Trade officers have held inquiries in any of 
these cases >—No, not commonly. 

2410. Have you formed any opinion as to what is 
the principal cause conducing to that large number. of 
accidents ?—You will find at the end of my reports 
for 1872 and 1873 the actual numbers given, so far 
as the Board of Trade have received returns. We 
are quite aware that we do not get all the numbers 
fully returned, but I imagine that this would give a 
very good idea of the proportion of cases in which 
accidents occur from different causes. 

2411. In that return there are a certain number of 
accidents which can hardly perhaps be strictly classed 
as railway accidents, such as men falling off ordinary 


road waggons and things of that sort ?—The first 
class of cases at the end of my report is from “ falling 
‘* between carriages and platforms;” there were 48 


. passengers killed, and 53 injured and there were 18 


servants killed and 13 injured, in 1872, as against 62 
passengers killed and 63 injured in 1873, and 18 ser- 
vants killed and 46 injured in 1873. 

2412. We have the numbers in that return ?— 
Yes. 

2413. What we were desirous of ascertaining was 
whether you had formed any, opinion as to what leads 
to those accidents ?—-At page 40 you see the relative 
numbers at once, and the cases which are of the most 
importance. . inns : 

2414. That does not appear to me to include the 
class to which I am_referring, namely, the accidents 
in shunting ; the accidents which are referred to at 
page 40 are more train accidents ?—Yes, these are 
train accidents, either people falling from trains, or 
being run over by engines or trains. 

2415. At page 56 there is a classification I pass 
over ‘“‘accidents to trains,’ but, “during shunting 
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* operations,” I find that 187 servants of companies 
were killed and that 317 were injured ‘—Yes. 

2416. That seems to be a large number ?—I am 
fraid that it is not the whole number. 

2417. That is quite possible, at all events in early 
years ; the return has only been commenced for two 
years, and it may not be complete; but taking that 
number, is there any particular cause, either want of 
precaution on the part of the men, or want of arrange- 
ment in the stations, which in your opinion leads to so 
large a number of accidents from that cause ?—When 
there is a want of accommodation in the station the 
men are perhaps obliged to get through their work in 
4 more hurried and a more dangerous way, and they 
meet with risks which they might not otherwise 
sneounter, but of course those accidents are due in a 
sreat measure to their own want of caution ; they are 
very apt to run risks; they get inured to danger, and 
when men are employed with trains all day and every 
lay, they now and then unfortunately are killed, or 
very much injured. 

2418. (Earl De La Warr.) Does that return cor- 
respond with the one which was made to the House 
of Lords this year ?—The returns all correspond. 

2419. There is a special return to the House of 
Lords, do they correspond? — TI should think so, 
because we only have one set of returns to go upon. I 
have no doubt that they are the same. 

2420, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you think that that 
number is probably increased by trains being late, and 
the necessity of shunting rapidly in order to get out 
of the way of the trains which are due at the stations ? 
—I do not know that it is particularly from the cause 
of their being late. That is all included, I think, in 
what I have said, namely, that for the want of ac- 
commodation they may sometimes be obliged to get 
through their work in a hurried manner, and _per- 
haps in a mode which would not be adopted if they 
had better accommodation. 

2421. (Chairman.) Is there any information at the 
Board of Trade which shows where these accidents 
happen ?—Yes, the locality is always returned. 

2422. 'That does not appear in the report ?—No, 
but there are detailed returns which are laid before 
Parliament in which every accident is enumerated, 
giving both the place and the circumstances. 

2423. There is another class of accidents mentioned 
in that return, namely, accidents “ whilst loading or 
‘* unloading goods,” and a little afterwards, “ whilst 
‘¢ working at cranes.” Those, I suppose, can hardly be 
classed as accidents specially arising upon railways? 
—Six persons were killed, and 48 were injured in 
loading and unloading goods. 

2424. And five were killed and 23 were injured 
whilst working at cranes >—Yes. 

2425, That can hardly, I suppose, be stated to be 
connected with employment upon railways; but it is 
ordinary warehouse work, is it not ?—Just so. They 
may just as well be killed in loading or unloading 
other waggons as in working with railway waggons. 

2426. There is also “ falling-off ladders, scaffolds, 
and platforms”?—That again is incident to house- 
building, or to any ine ‘work, as well as to railway 
work. 

2427. I suppose that those cases come into this 
return from the fact of those men having been railway 
servants, and having been employed within the limits 
of the yard?—Yes. Each company is now obliged 
to make a return of the servants killed or injured in 
its service. 

2428. Then 66 servants are tenivnda as having 
been killed and 23 injured “ whilst walking along the 
“ line on the way home, or to work,” that seems a 
large number ?—That is a large number, and it is a 
very lamentable state of things—you constantly hear of 
it, and you see it in travelling in trains, that people are 
killed while walking along the line. They: sometimes 
in getting out of the way of one train, get into the 
way of another train, which, perkaps, comes suddenly 
round a curve or sometimes they have lips a little to 
drink. 
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2429. Does any precaution suggest itself to you 
which can be taken to avoid that class of accidents ? 
—I do not know of any precaution which can he taken 
—you might, perhaps, at times send the men in squads 
in charge of a responsible man, but you could not do it 
where they are walking singly along the line to and 
from their work, or where one or two men are em- 
ployed to mend a signal wire, or to do any little thing 
which is required. You cannot help it, the men must 
go along the line. Signalmen relieving one another, 
and so on, must do so. 

2430. A distinction is drawn in the return, which 
I do not quite understand ; a certain number of men 
are returned as having been killed “ during shunt- 
‘“‘ ing operations,” and 23 are returned as having 
been killed “‘ whilst passing between vehicles 2_Yes 
—in many cases of passing between vehicles it would 
be for the purpose of coupling them together. Some- 
times they might be merely crossing the line, and 
passing between the vehicles; a great many men get 
crushed in that way. 

2431. Is not that practically while vehicles are 
being shunted ?—Not necessarily. <A train might 
happen to be standing, and a man might walk between 
two waggons, and just while he was doing it the 
engine-driver might push the engine back—there 
might not be any shunting going on at the moment. 

2432. I suppose that ‘‘ passing between vehicles ” 
is meant to be at the stations P—I should think so in 
most cases. 

2433. As distinguished from men crossing or stand- 
ing on the line P—In crossing or standing on the line 
they would be run over whilst crossing or whilst 
standing on the line. In passing between vehicles 
they get crushed between them. 

2434. The greatest number of accidents to servants 
of the companies are attributable to shunting opera- 
tions, and to falling from or getting on or off engines, 
vans, and waggons s?—Yes, and a good many are run 
over while oe work ; 107 were killed and 79 were 
injured while working on the permanent way or in 
sidings. 

2435. That is the next largest number ?—Yes. 
That is more easily preventible, perhaps, than any of 
the others, because when people are working in very 
dangerous situations, and the trains are very frequent, 
and you cannot see them, it is very easy to have one 
of the party to look’ out whilst the others are at work, 
and to give notice of an approaching train; and I 
think that that might be done more than it is done— 
they have done it in the Paddington yard of the 
Great Western Railway, with, I believe, very good 
effect. 

2436. That is when the men are at work r—Yes, 
with engines or trains constantly passing backwards 
and forwards in the yard, they keep a man or boy to 
look out for an approaching engine or train—he gives 
notice, and the men stop work, and step out of the 
way instead of being run over and killed. 

2437. Is that the general practice upon the lines >— 
It is not, but I think that it might be adopted witk 
very good effect. 

2438. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is not it generally 
done in gangs of platelayers ?—I do not know thatit 
is—they very often all work together without anybody 
to look out, unless they are doing anything which 
may endanger the saftey of the train, and then they 
send one of their party to warn the train, but they do 
not always take steps to warn themselves. 

2439. (Chairman.) Have they not a look-out man ? 
—I do not think that that is a general practice. 

2440. (Earl of Belmore.) If t they were taking up or 
laying down lines, how far back would they send a man 
—would they send him back for 1,000 yards ?—-The 
orders are to go back for 1,000 or 1,200 yards—it is 
all Jaid down in the rule books. They are to ga back 
for that distance when they sre doing anything to 
occasion danger to the train. 

244]. Have there not been very many such acci- 
dents ?—No. But the celebrated accident at /Staple- 
hurst, on the South-eastern Railway, was caused by 
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the platelayers taking out a rail for the purposes of 
repairs when the tidal train was approaching. 

2442. (Mr. Galt.) Ten persons were killed there ? 
—Yes. 

2448. (Earl of Belmore.) Had they not there sent 
any person back ?—I think that they had sent some- 
body, but not to a sufficient distance. Of course. it 
would be their duty not unnecessarily to take out a 
rail or to do anything to endanger the train when 
such a train was to be expected. 

2444. As a rule, would a train get notice at the 
last station at which it stopped that. they were re- 
pairing rails on the line ?—Not necessarily. 

2445. (Chairman.) The platelayers might come 
upon a broken rail or a broken chair, or some defect 
which required immediate repair before they could 
send back to the station ?—They might; and then it 
would be their duty, at once, to send someone along 
the line to warn the engine-driver, 

2446, According to the rule >—Yes. 

2447. (Earl of Belmore.) In general, in the case 
of repairing the permanent way, such as putting 
down new sleepers, I suppose that they would give 
notice further back, would they not ?—Not . neces- 
sarily ; they take their own precautions to protect 
the spot at which they are working ; there might not 
be a station within five or six miles, or there might 
be one within half a mile. 

2448. (Earl of Aberdeen.) In such a case as relay- 
ing, is it not the practice to post up in the shop that 
relaying will be carried on from such a day, so: that 
a general warning is given ?—That is if a general 
system of relaying is going on, such as upon 10 or 
20 miles of railway which haye to be relaid; they then 
give a general notice, and alterations are made and 
the traffic is sometimes worked upon a single line. 
If a line is regularly relaid they then take further 
precautions. 

2449, (Chairman.) Have you had your attention 
drawn at all to the number of persons who have been 
injured from getting between the buffers in order to 
couple waggons ?—Yes; it is a very old story and 
a very distressing one—the number of people who 
are injured in that way; and there have been a 
great number of inventions to prevent the necessity 
for people going between the buffers at all to couple 
and uncouple the carriages. On the Lossiemouth 
line in the north of Scotland they had a system of 
coupling and uncoupling waggons from the outside, 
and a great many people have tried. to introduce 
such a system, and it would be a great benefit if it 
were introduced. 

2450. There is not only the coupling link to affix, 
but there are the side chains in many cases ?—Yes ; 
with, passenger trains; with goods waggons there are 
central links, and in some cases side links, 

2451. (Earl De La Warr.) Might not the plan 
which you have mentioned be adopted on all lines ?— 
It is one of those questions which are beset with 
difficulties, no doubt, but I believe that it might be 
done. I do not see practically why it should not be 
carried out. 

2452. It is asimple arrangement ?—It was a simple 
arrangement on the Lossiemouth line. 

2453. (Chairman: ) Did it connect the side chains? 
—No, only the centre coupling. 

2454. (Mr. Galt.) Tt would still involve the neces- 
sity of going between the carriages if the side chains 
had also to be connected ?—Yes. 

2455. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are there not a large 
number of goods waggons which have only a central 
coupling ?—Yes, and they do not use the side chains 
at all. 

2456. (Chairman.) But in many cases the side 
chains are habitually used, are they not ?—In some 
cages. 

2457. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think: that the side 
chains are necessary ?—They give a cortain amount 
of security, and they are almost always used. in this 
country, for that reason, with passenger vehicles. At 
the same time, if there is a violent disruption of the 
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central, coupling, the side chains very often go toos 
and in some cases it is not desirable to hold vehicles 
too tightly to one another. If the engine and one or 
two of the vehicles roll down a bank, it is much better 
that the couplings should break, and that the other 
vehicles should remain on the top of the bank. 

2458. (Chairman.) Between the engine and. the 
van there are no side chains, are there ?—Generally 
not. 

2459. They depend upon a single coupling 2—Yes, 

2460. Is not the use of side chains almost universal 
in this:country P—Yes, i in passenger trains. 5 
| 2461. How is it abroad ?—In passenger trains, . I 
think they are very much used abroad, though, not 
universally in goods trains. 

2462. (Mr. ‘Gallt.) Considering the great, number 
of. the servants who are killed, it would of course be 
very desirable if this invention could be brought into 
use /-—Very much so. 

2463. Do you think that on the whole it could be 
generally brought into use ?—I think that it might... 

2464, (Chairman.) In America they nonpig, by a 

central pin, and they have a central. buffer ?—Jn 
America there are a good many different systems. 
There. is what they call the Miller platform coupling, 
which has been exhibited in this country, and in that 
case nobody need get between the carriages ab alls imaet 

2465. Is that applied to goods trains in America? 
—No. I have seen attempts to improve it; but. the 
goods train coupling there is far worse than here, and 
a far greater number of servants are injured, in 
coupling vehicles there-than here; they are always 
getting their hands crushed, and it ‘is a work of, very 
great, danger to couple goods trains there; there is a 
central buffer for each vehicle, and there is one little 
link in each part of it, and as the vehicles come. .to- 
gether the men have to hold this link so as to run 
it into the other buffer; and if they do not take out 
their fingers at the moment when the buffers come 
together they get them crushed. 

2466. Cannot they put in the pin from the plat- 
form ?—Yes, but they cannot put in the link ; they 
have to get the link into the central buffer. 

2467. (Earl of Belmore.) Are the American car- 
riages, such as the Pulman carriages, suitable for 
going at high speed ?—Yes. 

2468. They are just as safe as any other carriages ? 
—Yes; you cannot have anything safer than the 
Pulman car; the ordinary weight of the Pulman cars 
is 32. tons, ‘with, two bogey trucks, with six wheels, 
and sometimes eight wheels, in each truck, 

2469, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And of what length 
—60 or 70 feet. 

2470. Are they not much more dangerous i in ease 
of accident, and much more. likely to break up?—1 
think that they are much safer in case of accident 
than our ordinary carriages. 

2471. In case of a sudden stoppage of the train 
would there not be much more chance of accident ?— 
No; if there are six or eight great carriages, I think 
that you are much safer than with. ten or twelve 
smaller ones. In case of any ‘accident, the danger 
of loss of life or injury arises from the preaking: up. of 
the carriages. As long as they keep upon the level 
there is very little chance of accident, but) when.the 
carriages mount one upon another the people get badly 
injured or killed. A very remarkable case of that 
kind occurred upon. the Great Western Railway, where 
a train was. running at 60 miles an hour; there. was 
not a passenger killed, and none were seriously i in- 
jured, that) was at West Drayton. , The ‘passenger 
train ran into a. goods train which contained great 
masses of Bath stone and iron rails, and it was about 
the heaviest goods train which you could find; the 
passenger train ran dead into it, the speed was. not 
much less than 60 miles an hour, the goods train was 
stationary. In that case it so happened that. the 
carriages, which were heavy broad-guage carriages, 
did not mount one upon another, and there was no 
great injury: Now if you have a set of very long 
and heavy carriages, such as the Pulman cars, they 
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re much less likely to mount one upon another than 
our little short light carriages. 

2472, Still American accidents are very frequent, 
nd:are fatal and disastrous, and more so perhaps than 
1 this country ?—Some of them are very disastrous, 
ut it is mainly when some of the cars roll down a 
ank and catch fire, or drop through a bridge. They 
ave paraffine lamps. and lighted stoves, and when 
iéy turn over they catch fire and ‘burn, and there is 
ewe Bier ar eee 
‘2473. In case of a sudden stoppage, is not a large 
nd heavy carriage more likely to be knocked off the 
uil than a light and short one ?—TI think not, and the 
roof of it is that you have comparatively few such 
ecidents in America where a great many people are 
ijured. 
“2474. ( Chairman.) There being a number of people 
here makes the accident, when it does happen, appear 
iore disastrous ?—Yes. In America the people are 
illed chiefly where the cars are burnt. 

2475. The accidents by fire in England are very 


yinter, and sometimes in spring, and in autumn, in 
he American carriages they have fires lighted in order 
) keep the carriages warm, and I think that there is 
reater danger from the stoves than from the lamps. 
“2477. (Sir J. LE. Simmons.) Are the frames of the 
(merican carriages generally of wood or of iron ?— 
renerally of wood. 

2478. In England are they not getting more into 
he habit of using iron ?—The Great Western Com- 
any have done so, but I do not think that the other 
ompanies have adopted iron very much. 

2479. Do you find iron safer than wood, or wood 
afer than iron, in accidents where the carriages break 
p?—It is not so much a question of the frame 
reaking, but of the bodies ; it is the bodies crushing 
ato one another, and the buffer of one carriage run- 
ing into a compartment of another carriage—that 
s what leads to death. “There is seldom fatal injury 
rhen the carriages remain on a level and the buffers 
o not mount. Mee dh 
2480. (Earl of Belmore.) That, I suppose, is the 
eason why in bad accidents you find that’ the people 
vho are killed are mostly in the first two or three 
arriages ?—Yes, in the case of a passenger train 
unning at high speed into another train, or against 
fixed obstruction. 

2481. (Chairman.) On the whole, have you formed 
my opinion whether wooden or iron frames are the 
trongest ?—It depends upon the class of accident. 
n the West Drayton accident there was an iron frame 
n the van next behind the tender and it was broken 
9 pieces ; the carriages behind it remained on'a level 
nd the people were not hurt, and the guard who was 
a the van with the iron framing was the only person 
illed. The great danger being from the frames 
10unting on the bodies and destroying them, I do not 
now whether it is not more disastrous: to have an 
ron framing running into « body in front of it than a 
vooden one. It is the strength of the bodies which 
aves the passenger's much more than: the strength: of 
he framing. are sie 

2482 (Mr. Galt.) Two of the most fertile causes 
f accidents in this country appear to: be, one from 
illing between carriages and platforms, and the other 
rom shunting operations. If I understand you and 
he other officers of the Board of Trade correctly, 
hosé two causes’ of accident ‘might ‘be ‘to a great 
xtent avoided ?—Falling between carriages and plat- 
orms may to a great extent be avoided by having'a 
ontinuous footboard. ae ALON. OYE. 

* 2483. And with regard to shunting operations; if 
he system which has been referred to could be carried 
ut in coupling and uncoupling the’ machinery, and 
voiding the use of coupling chains, that great source 
faccident might be avoided. There were 187 ser- 
ants killed during ‘shunting operations in the year 
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1873 ?—I have already said that it would be a great 
advantage if some system of coupling without the 
men going between the waggons could be adopted. 

2484. (Chairman.) Referring again to the question 
of accidents connected with trains, have you anything 
at the Board of Trade to distinguish, in the number 
of persons killed from falling on the platform, or 
falling between the carriages and the platforms, 
between passengers and servants ?—Yes, that I think 
is given in full in the detailed returns, and I think 
that it is given in this very table. 

2485. ‘he second column under the heading of 
“ Passengers” is “from' falling between carriages 
“ and platforms” ?—At page 40 I have given it. 

2486. There were 48 passengers killed and 18 ser- 
vants killed from falling between carriages and plat- 
forms. Do you know what caused those accidents to 
the 18 servants. Was it from endeavouring to assist 
passengers ?—I. expect that it was in jumping on and 
off the trains. I see that the next heading is “ getting 
on or off trains.” 

2487. Some’ of those 18 servants were’ killed in 
endeavouring to save or rescue passengers ?—I have 
no doubt that’ there are a few eases of that sort, but I 
think ‘very few. 


2488. ‘Those 48 and 18 cases were cases in which 
you consider that the use of a continuous step would 
at all events very much lessen the number of such 
accidents >—Yes. The distinction there is in the 
first instance, “falling between carriages and _plat- 
forms.” put those cases specially by themselves as 
showing, so far as I am aware, the cases which would 
mainly be prevented by the use of continuous foot- 
boards. 
the trains and may be killed by getting under the 
wheels, but it is not from falling between the carriages 
and the platforms. 

2489. Taking the question of a continuous step, 
what would be the ordinary interval, which must be 
left for closing up the buffers ?—A good deal of the 
Metropolitan stock is the short buffer steck. With 
the longer buffers I should say that they leave some- 
thing like 18 inches, but that is a mere guess, it 
would be necessary to try it by experiment on the 
sharpest curve. 

2490. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would a continuous 
step exist as far as the unmoving part of the buffer ? 
—Clearly. If it does not project beyond the buffer- 
head, there can be no difficulty—it might come rather 
further than the standing portion of the buffer, because 
the buffer never goes right home. 

2491. (Chairman.) Would it not be driven home in 
case of collision ?—Yes ; but a remedy has been pro- 
posed, and other remedies might be devised, for 
filling up that space, because you might have a con- 
tinuous board, not exactly ona level with the common 
footsteps, and which would fill it up, either below or 
above. 

2492. (Mr. Galt.) That is between the carriages ? 
—Yes. 

2493. (Mr, Ayrton.) Which step is to be a con- 
tinuous step in order to prevent these accidents ?— 
The lower step is usually continuous now. The pro- 
posal is to introduce in place of many. small steps, 
a continuous footstep through the length of the car- 
riages. It has been proposed to fill up the space 
between the carriages with a bit of netting. 

2494.: Is it-clear that a continuous upper step would 
prevent these accidents. | Supposing that the platform 
was not on a level with the continuous: upper step, 
people would slip under the step, and would be just as 
likely to ‘be crushed if they: got their feet. in the 
wheels, for example P—Yes; but if you had a con- 
tinuous step along the side of the carriages, say a little 
above the’ level of the platform, then you could not 
get in your foot between the platform and the carriage. 
“79495. (Chairman.) But can you have it so close to 
every platform p—Yes, there is no difficulty about 
putting’ it practically so close that nobody could 
tumble through. 
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2496. But if the platform did not come up to the. 


step persons still’might go under ?—If the platform 
was two or three inches below they could not tumble 
through. 

2497, But suppose it to be 6 or 12 inches? — 
There is no necessity for having it 6 or 12 inches. 

2498. That, however, is so as a matter of fact ?— 
That is what we complain of. 

2499. Then thatis a question of altering all the plat- 
forms >—No; the great danger is in tumbling through 
between the carriages and the sides of the platforms ; 
between the little short step and the platform you may 
go down bodily, and if you do so there is no chance 
of escape; you are in a mangling machine. 

2500. But is it ascertained that accidents do arise 
from so falling ?—I believe that there is very little 
doubt of it; people in getting in and out when the 
train is moving fall off that step and get between the 
carriage and the platform into that gulf, and then 
they have very little chance of escape. 62 passengers 
were killed and 63 were injured in 1873 by falling 
between carriages and platforms. Half the total 
number were killed. 

2501. (Mr. Ayrton.) But as the upper step is 
made smaller than the doorway I presume that the 
object is to enable you to get into the carriage from 
the lower step so as to use both steps ?>—Yes, but you 
do not want the lower step; you only want the lower 
step if the carriage is away from the platform alto- 
gether, and if you want to get into it off the ground. 

2502. (Earl De La Warr.) The lower step is 
sometimes below the platform ?—Yes, or it is so near 
that you do not practically want to_use the lower 
step excepting when you are away from the platform 
altogether. They have altered it on all the lines 
connected with the Metropolitan Railway, on the 
Greenwich trains, and on the Charing Cross line you 
see it with great advantage. If you go to the 
Charing Cross station on any day you will see the 
continuous platforms with the carriages, and you will 
observe the great advantage of having them. 

2503. (Mr. Galt.) On the North London line 
several people have been killed from falling between 
the carriage and the platform ?—Yes, you see it 
frequently in the papers ; people are killed. 

2504. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do they ever get killed if 
the train is not in motion?—If the train is not in 
motion there is no reason why they should be killed. 
They might be hurt, but would not be run over. 

2505. People endeavour to get into the train under 
illegal conditions >—No doubt it is to a great extent 
their own fault by trying to jump into the train, or 
out of it, when the train is in motion. Sometimes 
they may think that the train has stopped. 

2506. ( Chairman.) Is not that very much checked 
abroad by having a catch on the door, which cannot 
be readily opened ?—It is checked, but sometimes 
abroad there is no platform to get out upon ; and 
people then do not get out while the train is moving. 
With a high platform it is really more dangerous, and 
if there is a little catch, as your Grace has observed 
(and abroad there is a very useful little catch), it may 
be opened by a passenger from the inside, but it 
affords an additional safeguard. 

2507. Is it not very largely the practice in England 
for passengers at stations to get out of the train before 
it has stopped ?—Very much so indeed. 

2508. The other night I counted 13 passengers 
who got out at Willesden when the train was going 
at a fair speed ?—We all do it more or less. Ido it, 
and I daresay that every member of this Commission 
does it occasionally. 

2509. Looking to the number of accidents to which 
you have referred, do you think it desirable that the 
companies should place some such check as is adopted 
abroad upon people getting out ?—They are doing it 
to some extent. In some of the carriages they have 
a handle which requires to be first partially turned, 

and then turned again before the door is opened. 

2510. (Sir J. iB Simmons.) Do not more of these 
accidents happen from people trying to get into trains 


than in getting out ?—I daresay that it is so, but 
there are a areat many accidents in getting out. They 
may jump clear and tumble down in getting out with- 


‘out being much hurt, but I daresay that in frying to 


get in they suffer more. 

2511. Since the publication of your report on the 
accident upon the Metropolitan Railway by which Sir 
Donald Macleod lost his life have the companies been 
getting new stock with a-continuous. footboard ?—I 
think that there has been a disposition to do so. They 
have not being doing it so fast as they might have 
done. That report was made in December 1872. I 
do not think that they have seen the necessity for it 
as much as they might have done. I have no doubt 
that some of them have altered their stock in that 
way. 

3512. (Chairman.) I see that in that report you 
say that the superintendent of one company, namely, 
the London and North-western Company, Mr. Neele, 
stated that the company had determined to adopt the 
course of supplying continuons footboards on all their 
carriages used for that service after they became con- 
vinced of its necessity ?—-Yes. 

2513.. The difficulty arose in that’ case in conse- 
quence of the carriages of the London and North-west- 
ern Company being narrower than those ordinarily used 
on the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways ?—Yes. 

2514. I see that in that report, at page 2 you lay 
great stress on the importance of getting greater 
uniformity in the platforms ?’—Yes, no doubt it would 
be better. 

-2515. I suppose that that question of making the 
platforms uniform will be gradually applied all over 
the country, will it not ?—It can only be done gra- 
dually ; it would be a very difficult matter to alter 
many of the platforms ; for instance, at Rugby, if you 
alter the height of the platform you must alter all 
the offices and refreshment rooms, or it would be 
another source of danger, and people would be tum- 
bling in and out of the refreshment rooms. 

2516. (Earl De La Warr.) But a continuous step 
might be used without an alteration of the platform ? 
—Yes. 

2517. (Chairman.) Would a continuous step at a 
height suitable to the Metropolitan stations be avail- 
able at such a low platform as at Rugby, for instance ? 
—Yes, and that is an extreme case. 

2518. How would you reach it ?—Practically at 
Rugby you do not get on the lower step, but 
generally on the upper one. Here is a little diagram 
showing the two steps, the upper step being three > 
feet and half an inch and the lower step one foot and 
half an inch. The platform is in most cases above 
the lower step of the carriages, the lower step of the 
carriages is in this case only 18} inches from the 
rail, but the platform is 20 inches; you must step 
from the platform to the upper step, you cannot help 
yoursel 

2519. At Bletchley this morning I could not: step 
from the upper step to the platform ?—It is a very 
low platform. 

2520. It is an 18-inch or a a0-inee step ?—18 
inches are not so very much. 

2521. (Earl of Aberdeen.) If you step it you must 
hold on to somephin gs: must you not ?—Yes, you must 
hold on. 

2522. (Sir Seymour Fitz Gerald.) Will you be kind 
enough. to state what reason you can see why a con- 
tinuous footboard should not be made obligatory f—e 
I brought that forward as one of the cases in which 
it would appear to be most easy to interfere, and to 
say that every company should have a continuous 
footboard, I can not see why they should not have 
it, if you confined your requirement to that one thing. 
But as a matter of principle I think it would be mis- 
chievous to commence with any detailed interference 
with railway management, as long as the railways 
are in the hands of public companies, 

2523. Take the case of this particular requirement, 
what mischief could there be in making it obligatory ? 
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—It might open the door, I think, to danger and 
possible mischief. 

2524, You say that having only one continuous 
footstep is a constant source of danger, and you use 
in| page 39 of your report very strong language about 
it, you say, “ This total of 80 passengers and servants 
* of companies killed, and 109 passengers and ser- 
“vants of companies injured from falling between 
“ vehicles and platforms, points to the importance of 
“ uniformity of construction in carriages and plat- 
“ forms, and of filling up the space between them 
“* by means of continuous foot boards, so as to leave 
* no more space between them than is necessary for 
“ the running of trains. It would seem almost absurd 
“ and superfluous to re-assert, that the carriages 
“ with their footboards, and the passenger platforms 
“ ought to be so constructed as to fit one another’’? 
—It does seem absurd. 

2525. You say that there is “a constant source of 
“ danger for which no good excuse can be offered, 
* and which ought no longer to be permitted ” ?— 
Certainly. 

2526. Why should not all these things be enforced 
by Act of Parliament or by the order of some railway 
authority ?—The difficulty of enforcing them by an 
Act of Parliament appears to be this, that you must 
tell a railway company, and in fact every railway 
company, you are required, for example, to adopt 
continuous footboards. 

2527. Putting aside an Act of Parliament, why 
should not some railway authority be constituted for 
the purpose of making rules which should have the 
force of an Act of Parliament?—You are supposing a 
Railway Commission to be appointed having the power 
not only to require one thing but also to require a 
great many others ; but supposing that they are only 
appointed to lay down one thing, and that their only 
duty would be to say to the Railway Companies you 
shall put continuous footboards. on your carriages. 

2528. Let us keep to that at present ?—Very well 
then, keeping to that one requirement ; are they next 
to prescribe the height and width. 

2529. No, merely to say to each company, you shall 
have continuous footboards to the carriages ?—Then 
the first company that applies them clumsily will say, 
we have done this in accordance with the requirement 
that has been put upon us by this Commission, and 
here is an accident in consequence, it is the fault of 
that Commission. 

2530. But you cannot give as a reason why con- 
tinuous footboards should not be adopted that in some 
instance it had been imperfectly done, and that a 
railway company had made a very unsatisfactory 
excuse ?—It strikes me that when you order a com- 
pany todo a thing and they do not do it of their own 
free will, when it is ordered by an outside authority, 
and they do it badly, the company are very ready to 
say, this is interference with our management, we 
have done this to the best of our ability. 

2531. If in nine cases out of 10 you secure the 
safety of the public, what does it matter what is said 
in the tenth case?—Yon would not hear a. syllable 
about the nine cases in which the safety of the 
public was secured, but only of the tenth case in 
which an accident had happened. 

2532. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Can you foresee that 
any accident would arise from the application of 
continuous footboards ?—I can see the possibility of 
the chairman of a railway company making a speech 
at a half-yearly meeting and finding an excuse for an 
accident. Certainly if you read Sir Edward Watkins’ 
speech at the South-eastern Company’s meeting in 
the newspapers this morning and at other meetings, 
you will see how the chairmen of railway com- 
panies can announce these matters and make excuses 
for accidents. 

2538. But in the case of a trial in a court of law, 
ean you foresee the possibility of an accident occurring 
which a reasonable jury would ‘find had been caused 
by continuous footboards ?—Yes, for instance, if an 
axle got hot in running a train, and it was alleged by 
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the company that the axle had got hot in running 
because there was a continuous footstep abdve, which 
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any necessary examination being made, or that their 
servants had not paid so much attention as they would 
have done if there had been no continuous footstep, 
the company would say this accident has occurred in 
consequence of it. 

2534. Is it the case now that the use of continuous 
footsteps prevents the axles being examined ?—It is 
one objection that I have heard urged by a company 
with regard to the application of continuous footsteps, 
that you cannot so easily see them. 

2535. Are there not generally openings in the 
footboards, small parts cut out, outside the axles ?— 
On the Metropolitan District line they have made a 
little hole to pour the grease in, but there is no diffi- 
culty in that matter, you can cut out two or three 
inches from the footboard over the grease box, and 
examine it as well with continuous footboards, as 
without ; it is a question only of two or three inches 
more or less, compared with the question of filling up 
that great gulf between the short steps. Railway 
companies are sometimes very ingenious in inventing 
excuses. 

2536. (Chairman.) In your report upon a case 
which occurred on the Metropolitan line I notice that 
you point to two or three difficulties, and in the sum- 
mary you put first “ bringing the platforms up toa 
“ uniform height ”?—Yes. 

2537. And you say, secondly, that ‘the carriages 
should be brought as soon as may be to a uniform 
“ standard ”’?—Yes. 

2538. And’ that they “should be supplied with 
“* continuous footboards ”?—Yes. 

2539. You appear to lay stress upon the necessity 
for bringing the platforms up to a uniform height, 
and you point, on page 2, to the danger which must 
arise from a continuous footboard where it is slightly 
above the platform ?—Yes. 

2540. I rather gather from that, that you think to 
make acontinuous footboard a proper and safe thing 
the platform should be brought to a uniform height ? 
—Yes, all those things are desirable in the case of 
a continuous footboard. If it was applied below the 
level of the platform, as some of them are, and if 
a person standing on a continuous footboard caught 
his foot against the platform in passing it he might 
be injured,.and that is why I say that if the con- 
tinuous footboard is applied clumsily and badly it 
may lead to some sort of danger, even from its 
application. 

2541. (Mr. Ayrton.) Upon the supposition that an 
accident did not arise from the footboard, but from 
the misconduct of the passenger, suppose you had a 
continuous footboard, and the platform several inches 
below the footboard, what. guarantee is there that an 
accident would not also arise from the misconduct of 
a passenger. He might very easily slip, under the 
continuous footboard, might he not ?—If there are 
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‘ only a few inches between the platform and the 


footboard, the passenger cannot slip through, even his 
foot can hardly go in. There would not be the 
same danger of slipping into the great gulf between 
the short steps as there is now, if you had continuous 
footboards, The risk is nearly gone. If you have a 
good continuous footboard, connected with any ordinary 
platform, you have nearly done away with the risk. 
2542. (Chairman.) Is it in your opinion desirable 
to adopt any mode of preventing passengers leaving 
trains in motion, such as exists abroad ?—Yes. The 
only difficulty is that where you want it applied most 
is not in long through trains. People do not jump in 
and out so often as with short trains running in and 
out of London. Passengers come in, and they want 
to catch another train, and it is a question of a few 
seconds. They jump out before the train has stopped. 
Supposing it were attempted to apply a second catch 
on the Greenwich line, the Charing Cross line, or on 
the Metropolitan line. Sometimes you come to one 
side of the platform, and sometimes to the other, 
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and you never know which side you may have to get 

in or out, and there isa great deal of extra trouble 
and loss Of time in employing special men to go along 
the carriages and undo all those catches every time 
the carriages stop, and fasten them up again before it 
starts. 

2548. What is the reason why there is so great 
a difficulty with regard to the platforms on those lines 
as appears in the report of an accident which occurred 
in 1872 ; you say they are of a maximum height, deal- 
ing only with stations on the Metropolitan and con- 
necting lines, of two feet. ‘There seem to be different 
platforms on the same system of railways?—That 
which is referred to there is not quite the same system, 
because those lines run round the London and North- 
western route, and over a part of the North London 
route from the Mansion House, and round to Broad 
Street. The lines are on different systems, and have 
been made by’ different engineers, and at different 
times. 

2544, None of these places are on the North-western 
main line, for instance, Haggerstone, Highbury, and 
Camden Road, they are all on that system of short 
lines, are they not ?—That is the North London line, 
not the Metropolitan line. 

2545. I suppose those platforms, although varying 
in height, were sanctioned by the officers of the Board 
of Trade > Yes, they have been sanctioned by officers 
of the Board of Trade I have no doubt at different 
times. I have no doubt that some of them have, but 
I do not know, for instance, whether Kensal Green 
has, the platform there is 1 foot 64 inches. 

2546. Taking Barnsbury, Westminster, and Worm- 
wood Scrubs, what is the heights of ‘the platforms 
there ?—T wo feet. 

2547. Wormwood Scrubs station, I believe, is a 
perfectly new station?—Not very new I think, it 
probably was opened in connexion with some other 
system. 

2548. It seems strange that upon those short 
systems there should be so much difference in the 
height of the platforms ! have differences all 
over the country, and that is the great difficulty, 
there is a bit of line made by one engineer in one 
place, and by another engineer in another place, and 
they seem all to have had different ideas as to what 
should be the heights of the platforms. 

2549. (Sir J. any Simmons.) Could you ascertain 
how many of those six men who were killed last year, 
were killed in getting into trains, and not in getting 
out ?—I daresay we have a report of accidents 
which would give that. JI will see whether we can 
get it. 

2550. With regard to the question of getting in 
and out of trains on the Metropolitan line, has not 
the practice been materially checked by taking the 
names of the passengers >—I am not aware whether 
it has. The general rule is that where a person 
gets out of a train and hurts himself, or where he 
gets in and hurts himself, he is prosecuted, for fear 
he should make a claim against the Company, but 
where: passengers do not hurt themselves I believe 
nobody takes any notice of them. 

2551. (Chairman.) The passengers, as a rule, I 
suppose, are under byelaws with reference to the 
getting in and out of a train ?—Yes, but not as to 
crossing the rails. 

2552. Recurring again to the question of accidents 
arising from getting in and out of trains in motion, 
in the case of railway servants is there anything to 
show whether the servants meet with those accidents 
in the strict discharge of their duty, or whether they 
result from want of caution or from carelessness ?— 
I suppose it could hardly be said that they arise in 
the strict discharge of their duty, as they would be 
at once directed always to get in. before a train started. 
Practically they cannot do their duty very, well other- 
wise, and they are seldom in their van before the 
train starts, or else they would cause some delay if 
they keep the train while they are getting in. 

2553. The question is, whether or not there is 
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anything in the regulations of railway companies 
which renders it necessary for the servants to get in 
or out of the trains while they are in motion ?— 
Certainly not. 

2554. Is there anything i in the pr actical working of 
railways under the direction of the companies which 
renders that necessary ?—We are all in a hurry in 
this country, and the guards of trains are in a hurry 
to start them, and they start them; instead of going 
back to get into their van they are, perhaps, half 
way up the train when it starts, they wait until the 
van comes up to them, and jump in ; they get through 
their work more easily in that way. 

2555. (Earl De La Warr.) Do. any accidents 
happen to the servants of railway companies in 
getting in and out of trains in that way ?—I should 
imagine a good many out of those in the list. 

2556. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Does not the great 
majority of those accidents arise in the case of goods 
trains ?—-No, not of those which happen from falling 
between trains and platforms. 

2557. (Chairman.) Is there any return to show 
that ?—I think that there are returns to show all 
these things. 

2558. ( Ur. Galt.) From ihotTianeadhirevanigaamme 
shire Railway Company have not many incorrect 
returns been made with regard to the number of 
accidents The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company have been complained of for making imper- 
fect returns more than any cther railway company, 
and a Commissioner was, I believe, sent down sd 
make an inquiry on that line by Mr. Bass. 

2559. Did they acknowledge that the returns were 
incorrect ?>—I do not know whether they admitted it 
or not, but the Boardof Trade found that in certain cases 
they had not made returns of the accidents, and they 
threatened to prosecute them, but the company ad- 
mitted their neglect and begged to be relieved from 
the prosecution. 

2560. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you think that 
many accidents to servants occur when they are in a 
state of drunkenness?—No, 1 do not think that a 
large proportion of them do. 

2561. A Committee which sat at Glasgow. to 
inquire into the causes of accidents. recommended 
that railway servants should be prohibited from 
obtaining liquor at refreshment rooms and places on 
the line of railway in consequence of so many 
accidents having occurred; do you think that any 
prohibition of that sort would prove beneficial 2—I 
think. it might. I do not like to see passengers, some- 
times fast young men for instance, treat railway guards 
at stations as they are travelling ; it is very bad for the 
men, and it does not look well to see a eayelic- guard 
drinking with a railway passenger. 

2562. Perhaps the same prohibition would prevent 
an accident to a man who might be walking along the 
line ?—There is this difficulty that if you refuse to 
let the men drink in the refreshment rooms they will 
go perhaps to a little public-house outside the railway 
premises close by and obtain drink. 

2563. (Mr. Galt.) A guard, I suppose, would hardly 
leave his train to go to a public-house to drink ?—No. 
I think it would be a good thing if the men were not 
allowed to drink in the refreshment rooms, but at the 
same time a man may want a little refreshment, and 
a glass of beer might do him good occasionally. 

2564. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The Committee at 
Glasgow recommended that no servant.of a company 
should be allowed to obtain any refreshments on a 
railway ?—-I suppose the Glasgow people know the 
evil of it as well as other people. I. think it 
would be a very good thing. It is done on some of 
the American railways. I could mention the case 
of an American railway which is rather a notorious 
one, on which they do prevent the servants of the 
company from getting anything to drink! on the jour- 
nies. They do not for that purpose allow any liquor 
to be sold at the refreshment rooms, that is: to say, 
no spirits or beer, nothing but coffee and tea and 
ginger ale. my ON: 
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2565. Could not the railway companies carry that 
out themselves by imposing a penalty on the refresh- 
ment-room keepers if they supplied refreshments to 
the men ?>—Yes, by prohibiting them from supplying 
the guards and other servants. 

2566. (Harl De La Warr.) In your report in 1873 
upon accidents to railway servants you say ‘but 
“ accidents to servants do not appear in many cases 
“ even now to have been reported by certain of the 
“ railway companies; and their numbers would, if 
“ the whole truth could be ascertained, be consider- 
“ ably increased.” It is compulsory upon companies 
to furnish a return now, is it not ?—Yes. 

2567. Can you explain at all that statement ?—The 
railway companies have not reported all their acci- 
dents as yet. I have no doubt that they will come 
in right at last. 

2568. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Do you know it 
as a matter of fact that they have not reported all the 
accidents ?—Yes, I do. 

2569. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the nature of the 
accident that railway companies are required to report. 
What is the character of the accident ?—It is neces- 
sary to refer to the Act to answer that question. 

2570. (Earl De La Warr.) You say in your report 
that “the number of accidents would be considerably 
“ increased.” (Can you give us any idea of the num- 
ber that has been omitted ?—No, that would be im- 
possible; the Board of Trade have been obliged to 
threaten to prosecute railway companies for not 
reporting the accidents on their lines. 

2571. (Chairman.) Has it occurred in more than 
one instance that the Board of Trade has found it 
necessary to institute or threaten proceedings against 
railway companies?—I think they have threatened 
them in other cases besides the one I have mentioned, 
but they have not: taken proceedings except in that 
one case. 

2572. (Earl De La Warr.).And in that case the 

prosecution was withdrawn?— Yes, at the urgent 
request of the company, and upon some explanation 
being given as to why the reports had not been 
made. 
2573. (Chairman.) Practically, I suppose in that 
case the secretary had not correctly returned the 
number of accidents, and some explanation was 
probably given by the secretary ?—Yes, somebody 
omitted to send, them to him so that he could not 
send them on. 

2574. (Earl De La Warr.) You mentioned just 
now “certain railway companies,” that means more 
than one ?—Yes, some railway companies are very 
particular in sending their accidents of all descriptions 
in, and others are very lax in sending them in. 

2575. (Chairman.) Can you name those companies 
against whom you have had to take proceedings ?—I 
should not like to do that without getting a return 
accurately made. 

2576. Will you obtain that information for the Com- 
mission >—With the greatest pleasure. 

2577. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) 1s there any limit 
to the nature of an accident, whethdr serious or dan- 
gerous, or anything of that kind ?—TI think the words 
of the old Act were “serious personal injury.” 

2578. (Mr. Ayrton.) Observing that the words of 
the Act of 1871 are “personal injury to any person 
“ whatsoever,” has the Board of Trade given to the 
railway companies any.indication of what they consider 
to be “ personal injury,” or do they leave that to the 
companies to determine ?>—I think they leave it to the 
companies to put their interpretation upon the Act. 

2579. Does not that lead to their returning a 
number of very trivial injuries which tend to magnify 
the idea of injuries done to persons on railways ?—I do 
not think that railway companies return a very great 
number of very trivial injuries. 
“2580. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the report of the 
Glasgow Committee an attempt was made to ascertain 
the number of unreported accidents by visiting the 
hospitals, and I think they came to the conclusion 
that about one-fourth was not reported. Have you 


been able to test that ?--No, but I remember there was 
such an inquiry. 

2581. Do you think that that is an exaggerated 
statement ?—I have no means of knowing, but I have 
no doubt that the more these things are inquired into 
the more you will find the cases of people killed and 
injured. 

2582. (Mr. Galt.) Can you obtain from the Board 
of Trade the returns of the Lancashire and. York- 
shire case as to which a commissioner was sent down 
to ascertain all the particulars at the instance of Mr. 
Bass?—I do not think that we have got the parti- 
culars of what Mr. Bass did, but it all appeared in the 
public newspapers. 

2583. I mean the particulars that have come before 
the Board of Trade ?—We have only the particulars 
of the case in which we wrote te the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company requiring them to make certain 
returns which they had not made, and threatening to 
prosecute them. 

2584. (Chairman.) Information was required with 
reference to this statement in your report; you 
“ say, but accidents to servants do not appear in 
“many cases even now to have been reported by 
“ certain of the railway companies.”  Will- you 
furnish the Commission with the names of the com- 
panies which are referred to in those words. “ certain 
“ of the railway companies” ?—I will furnish that 
information. 

2585. Is it understood that the return which a rail- 
way company is required to make is to include any 
railway servant who may be hurt travelling, say, on a 
common road with a van ?—I should think not, 

2586. Or travelling with horses ?—No. I should 
not think that he would be reported as being injured 
unless he was engaged upon railway duties. 


2587. For instance, take a railway parcel cart and 


suppose that a man on the road or in the streets gets 
run over, is that case to be returned ?—I should think 
certainly not. I think I may say that the Board of 
Trade would not have any right or desire to require a 
return of anybody who was run over in the streets 
while he was engaged in attending on a railway van. 

2588. The return appears to be “a return of the 
“‘ number of persons in the service of each railway 
“« company who have been killed or seriously injured in 
“the discharge of their duties,” of course a large 
number of railway companies’ servants are not em- 
ployed on the lines?—For instance, outside, a man 
might be carrying a box along the street and be run 
over by an omnibus. I think the Board of Trade 
would not require a return of that description. 

2589. (Mr. Ayrton.) The langnage of the Act is 
“Where in or about any railway or any of the works 
“ or buildings connected with such railway, or any 
“* building or place, whether open or enclosed, occu- 
“ pied by the company working such railway, any of 
“ the following accidents takes place in the course of 
“ working any railway,” and then they are enume- 
rated ?—That does not include a public road, it is on 
the railway and works. Clearly the law does not 
touch those cases which you refer to. 

2590. (Chairman.) I think you refer in your report 
or you referred on the last day you were here to the 
necessity of having greater break power. On page 7 
of your report in No. 10 recommendation you refer to 
“Continuous breaks to be worked by the engine- 
“ drivers as well'as the guards as occasion may re- 
“ quire” ?—Yes, 

2591. Can you give the Commission any informa- 
tion with regard to the proportion of break power 
used in trains in other countries ?—It varies in differ- 
ent parts of other countries very much, according to 
whether they have very steep inclines or not, In 
going over a portion of line with steep gradients you 
are obliged to apply more break power than ‘when 
running along a level line. ah 

2592. Take, for instance, the line to Paris from 
Calais and on to Lyons ?—I do not suppose that they 
apply very much more break power there than we 
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2593. But you are not able to say whether the 
ordinary proportion of break power used in trains in 
England is more or less than it is in trains upon simi- 
lar lines abroad 2—I do not think it is less than they 
have in France for instance, or upon the great majo- 
rity of the French lines. 

2594, Have you any returns to show in France as 
compared with England the proportion of break power 
employed ?—No. 

2595. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you say that 
you do not think we apply less break power than in 
France, do you bear in mind the recommendation of 
the Board of Trade, that there should. be one break 
carriage to every three or four passenger carriages ? 
—That is not what we have but what we might have. 
I refer to the practice as it exists at present. 

2596. (Karl of Belmore.) That is about 1 to 10, 
and sometimes less, is it not?— Yes, and sometimes 
less. The North-western Company’s rule is, that it 
there are more than 9 or 10 vehicles in a train, a 
second break should be applied, but I have found 
that they do not always comply with that rule even. 

2597. What is your opinion of continuous air 
breaks ?—I feel great diffidence in expressing an 
opinion with regard to any one particular break, as it 
is immediately caught hold of, and advertised and so on. 
I do not think it is fair to other inventors to express 
an opinion in favour of any particular break. I like 
to confine any recommendation which I may make 
to the principle of continuous breaks. It would be 
invidious to give a preference to any particular in- 
vention, but I may say that the continuous air break is 
used very much and with great advantage in America. 

2598. (Earl De La Warr.) That is the Westing- 
house break ?—Yes, 

2599. {Chairman.) I believe there are several 
varieties of breaks in use in America?—Yes. In 
America, I may say that the system is totally different 
from what it is in England, as there they have a break 
on every carriage, at every end of every carriage, and 
there are more servants employed with the trains; 
they can run right through the trains, and they can 
put breaks on any one of the carriages when they 
require it. There they have a much larger break power 
in a train than is the case in Hngland. 

2600. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But the break power 
cannot be applied instantaneously I believe to prevent 
an accident ?—No, but the guard can always apply 
those breaks. 

2601. But only at one end at one time ?—Yes. 

2602. He must run to the other end of the carriage, 
must he not, to apply the break ?—Yes. 

2603. (Chairman.) But he has generally two in 
hand, and he can reach the breaks of two carriages, 
can he not >—Yes. 

2604. So that he can practically put on two breaks 
at one time 7—Yes, he can. 

2605. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In America, are the 
railway companies getting much into the practice of 
applying breaks to all the carriages from the engines ? 
— Yes, they are getting into that practice a good deal. 
I found the Westinghouse break a good deal in use 
there. 

2606. Does it work with certainty, or is it liable to 
fail occasionally >—I never heard of its failing. 

2607. (Earl De La Warr.) Can you not attach and 
detach the carriages easily with the Westinghouse 
break ?—Very easily. 

2608. (Chairman.) In America, have they not so 
many separate carriages, in consequence of the greater 
length of the trains, as we have ?-—No, they have fewer 
carriages in proportion. 

2609. Is it not the fact, that they do not run so 
many through carriages as are run on the English 
railways ?’—They are getting more and,more into the 
habit of running through carriages between the 
different important points. 

2610. (Earl De La Warr.) Is it not a great safe- 


guard against accidents to have good and efficient 


break power ?—It is a most important thing—in many 
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cases you cannot pull up a heavy fast express train 
under a mile and a quarter. 4 

2611. That is with the ordinary break power which 
is used in this country ?—Yes, such as is practically 
used in this country. I should like to mention that 
the subject of punctuality has engaged a good deal of 
my attention, and I have always come to the conclu- 
sien that one should separate habitual unpunctuality 
from occasional unpunctuality. Habitual unpunctuality 
is where a train is regularly late day after day, which 
is inexcusable upon any railway. There has been too 
much of it a great deal, but occasional unpunctuality 
is quite unavoidable in railway working. 

2612. Can you trace any accident to unpunctuality ? 
—There are a great many accidents where un- 
punctuality enters into the question, but I never 
would put unpunctuality down as a cause of accident, 
because I say this, that if you attempt to work rail- 
ways with perfect regularity, and to trust to that 
regularity to prevent accidents, a railway will then 
never be safe, because a railway cannot be worked with 
perfect regularity, any more than you can entirely 
prevent all railway accidents. If you attempt to trust 
to punctuality you will fall into a trap; that is, if 
you trust to punctuality for safety in cases of thick 
fogs, or heavy snow storms, or falls of thick drizzling 
rain, when it becomes unsafe to run at full speed. Jf 
you press the companies, by enforcing punctuality, to do 
so, it will lead to a very great deal of risk and danger. 
Unless you make your railway safe for unpunctual 
trains, it will not be safely worked at all. Whatever 
amount of unpunctuality may be in existence, still 
your railway ought to be safe in spite of that, or it will 
not be safe at all. 

2613. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any objection 
to duplicating safeguards. For instance, you can put 
the distant signal behind, and work the line with 
block signals, and as the block system, worked per- 
fectly in itself, secures safety, you have two systems 
at work one supplementing the other. In the same 
way, do you not regard punctuality as a great in- 
gredient in safety, and the block system as supple- 
mentary to it ?—The block system you can only work 
by signals, because you require the block signals 
to tell the drivers of the trains when to stop, and when 
to go on. In reality there are not two systems, but 
one—the signals are part and parcel of the means 
by which the block system is worked. 

2614. For instance, you say that when a train is 
stopped between two blocks, you also send out a man 
with fog signals, as an additional security ?—Yes. 

2615. There are two securities in that case?—Yes. 

2616. In the same way with regard to punctuality, 
if that is a security, vou have, in addition to that, 
other appliances for working the railway by signals; 
does not punctuality, therefore, tend to the safety of 
the line >—I am as great an advocate for punctuality 
as anybody can be, and I say that habitual unpunc- 
tuality is inexcusable, and ought not to be permitted. 
But I say further that you would not secure safety by 
requiring punctuality, because if you have trains to 
run ever so punctually you will still be thrown out 
every now and then ; for instance, an obstruction may 
occur, or a tube may burst, or one of a hundred little 
accidents may happen; a steamboat may be delayed 
by stress of weather or a connexion may go wrong’ 
or you have to wait to take another carriage on, and 
your train may be delayed. I hold that a railway 
ought to be just as safe when a train is-late as when 
it runs punctually. 

2617. Exceptional cases bring railway appliances 
into use, such as signals, for the purpose of securing 
safety ; whereas punctuality, if it were absolutely 
observed; would secure safety by itself, would it not ? 
—I am afraid that you will never secure complete 
safety by punctuality, because the moment you lose 
it, and you must do so sometimes, you will lose your 
safety, if you depend upon punctuality for safety. 

2618. Why should you not depend upon two things 
for the purpose of producing safety, punctuality and 
signals as well, so that one might supplement the 
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ther >—Because I want to make my line perfectly 
afe, however unpunctual the trains may be, and not 
o depend upon punctuality in the least for safety. 

2619. Does not the want of punctuality increase 
he chance of accident; take, for instance, such an 
ecident as occurs at railway stations,. where they 
1ave to shunt one train, trusting to another train not 
oming up until the shunting operation is over; are 
10 many accidents caused in that way ?>—Yes; habi- 
ual unpunctuality is, no doubt, a great evil; it dis- 
rganises your traffic. I wish to secure as much 
punctuality as I can; habitual unpunctuality dis- 
rganises the servants of the railway, and all the 
raftic, and it is most expensive. Sometimes goods 
rains waiting in the sidings cannot get along, because 
ome through passenger train is expected ; the evils 
f it can hardly be exaggerated, but I do not desire 
or a moment to admit that because you have secured 
nore punctuality you have made the line safe. 

2620. Is it not a fact that the mail trains are 
renerally speaking the safest trains in England ?— 
No, [do not think so. I think the mail trains have 
ome to grief often. 

2621. (Earl De La Warr.) As I understand you, 
fou draw a wide distinction between habitual un- 
yuunctuality and accidental unpunctuality ? — Yes, 
me cannot avoid occasional unpunctuality ; but your 
ine ought to be safe, whether there is unpunctuality 
1 not. ; 

2622. (Chairman.) Frequently I suppose, no special 
rain or engine could go on a journey and return with 
verfect safety ?—No. The safest line is that on which 
rrangements are so made that you may start a train 
n any direction without giving warning to anyone ; 
hat is the condition in which a railway ought to be 
vorked, in order to obtain the greatest safety, and 
hen no little obstruction or irregularity in the 
vorking would be so likely to cause an accident. 
falking of the limited mail trains, I remember when 
hey were first started, overhearing a conversation 
etween an engine-driver and a young woman behind 
he bar of a refreshment room. She was sympathizing 
vith this man, and. asked him whether he was not 
fraid of running his train at ‘such high speed, and 
vhether it was not dangerous, and he said that he 
lid not think it was more dangerous than any other 
rain, if they would only keep things out of his way ; 
ind I believe that is a true principle. 

2623. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does not the question 
yf punctuality, if trains are to be punctual, depend 
ipon keeping things out of their way ?>—Yes; but 
here is another way of doing that, namely, to tele- 
rraph ahead to keep things out of their way. You 
nust not trust to punctuality to keep the line clear ; 
rou must have other means of doing it; you must keep 
he lines clear for the fast through trains, whether 
your trains are punctual or not, and not trust to 
punctuality for that. 

2624, As other means may sometimes fail, is it not 
\dvisable to stick to punctuality >—It is advisable to 
ceep your trains as punctual as you can, no doubt. 

2625. Isee constantly a train shunted on the main 
ine to get out of the way of a passenger train which 
s coming in. I have also seen some trains shunted 
ack again, in order to make way for another train 
oming in on an opposite line; do you think that 
vould occur if the trains were punctual ?>—Not if they 
vere perfectly punctual and properly arranged. It 
vould not occur also if there were sidings to put those 
rains into off the main line. 

2626. Is it not. commonly the case that the trains 
re shunted on the main Jines ?—Yes, it is a common 
hing that a station master has a train on one line, 
nd that he has to shunt it to the other line to make 
vay for a second train, and then to shunt it back 
gain out of the way of a third train. 

2627. If trains were timed to run clear of one 
nother, according to a properly arranged time table, 
uch things, I apprehend, could not occur ?—No, nor 
vould they occur with proper sidings to keep those 
rains out of the way of passenger trains. 
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2628. Would not the enforcement of punctuality 
tend to oblige companies to provide additional sidings 
in order to enable them to keep their times better ?— 
JI do not know that. 

2629. I mean, by imposing a penalty for un- 
punctuality ?—It might have some tendency in that 
direction. 

2630. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) When you say 
that habitual unpunctuality is not to be permitted, 
how do you propose that punctuality shall be en- 
forced ?—That is a very difficult question to answer ; 
one way would be to give the passengers a remedy 
as against the companies in cases of unpunctuality, 
give them an easy remedy. 

2631. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That is to say, a 
passenger is to have a remedy by making a deduction 
from his fare if he arrives later than 10 minutes after 
time at a station?+-Yes. There might be a penalty 
imposed upon a company and the passenger able to 
recover it, 

2632. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Are you not 
limiting it to habitual unpunctuality, that is to say, 
you would give aremedy to a man not because he 
was detained on a particular day, but because a 
number of people had been detained on other days ? 
—TI was going to add that you must be very particular 
in enforcing such remedies not to oblige companies to 
do what is dangerous in order to maintain punctuality, 
you must not attempt to force them to run their trains 
in thick fogs, or in conditions of the atmosphere in 
which the drivers cannot see ahead, or to run their 
trains with a hot axle or under risky conditions, in 
fact, you must not do anything to make them incur 
any extra danger. 

2633. How do you propose to enforce punctuality ? 
—I say one remedy would be to allow a passenger to 
recover damages from a company when he has not 
been carried punctually, but, as I have said before, in 
doing so you must be careful not to allow that pas- 
senger to recover anything if the railway company 
can offer a valid excuse for the delay. 

2634. (Chairman.) Would you not rather say that 
a passenger should not be entitled to proceed against 
a company if any such excuse could be offered ?— 
You might give costs in case of a valid excuse against 
the complainant. 

2635. Would the costs practically meet a case 
where two or three men were taken away from their 
duty, say a superintendent and two or three men 
from Swindon to London?—It might be a great evil 
on a company if they had to meet constant complaints 
of that description, but no doubt it would tend to 
check habitual unpunctuality very much. 

2636. (Sir Seymour fitzgerald.) You have stated 
that you would give an individual passenger a remedy 
not for any wrong he had suffered because he was 
detained but because a company had been habitually 
unpunctual ; that is to say, you propose to give a man 
a remedy not for the evil he has suffered but for the 
evil which a number of other people have suffered on 
other days before ?—No, I have not, I think, said any- 
thing of that sort. 

2637. Then you would give a remedy not only for 
habitual unpunctuality, but for any unpunctuality 
unless there was an excuse for it ?—Yes, I dis- 
tinguished between habitual unpunctuality and acci- 
dental unpunctuality. 

2638. (Chairman.) Take a case of ordinary un- 
punctuality and delay arising from signals being given 
to check the approach of trains ?—I was asked with 
reference to the subject of a remedy, and I merely 
say that the mode I have mentioned is one way of 
remedying unpunctuality, but another way would be 
by permitting complaints to be made against a com- 
pany in cases of unpunctuality, and inquiries to be 
made in consequence of those complaints, and then 
by making public the results of those inquiries, so as 
to let the public see whether or what companies were 
running their trains very unpunctually, and thereby 
bringing a moral pressure to bear uvon them ; they 
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would not like to see themselves continually paraded 
before the public as being unpunctual. 

2639. In speaking of excuses that should exempt 
a company from a penalty, would you include a case 
in which a train had been checked by signals on its 
journey from other companies’ lines, for instance ?— 
Then comes the further question how were those 
signals at danger, and why were they at danger; was 
it in consequence of the unpunctuality of other trains 
or of their own trains, or from some unavoidable 
cause 

2640. Suppose for instance, the case of a main line 
train on the North-western Railway running over one 
of the points of its line on to the line of other com- 
panies, and that train is checked in its progress in 
consequence of the trains of other companies having 
been delayed ?—I do not think that anybody would 
be hard upon a company for being late now and then 
from being checked by the signals, but you must be 
careful in those cases’*that you do not make a company 
run unnecessary risk, or give them any tendency to 
do so. I think that it is only in cases of gross and 
habitual unpunctuality that people cry out. 

2641. You could hardly expect passengers to dis- 
criminate between the cases in which they ought to 
proceed against a company, and the cases in which 
they ought not >—A passenger is inclined to proceed 
according to his own personal grievance. If he has 
been put out, and lost his time or his money, or he 
has not met with a civil station-master, he goes 
to the county court to proceed against the company. 

2642. Sometimes he might be disposed to do that, 
if he thought that he could make any money out of 
it, might he not ?—Sometimes he might. 

2643. Would there not be great danger, in esta- 
blishing such a process as that, that it; might cause 
some risks by compelling companies to run at too 
great a speed ?—It might lead some passengers to 
try to get money at the expense of the companies. 

2644. I do not mean that, but might it not lead the 
companies, or the persons employed by them, to run 
greater risks by higher speed in order to avoid such 
questions being raised ?—That is what I have said, 
that is most important in any matter of that sort 
not to do anything to lead a company to run extra risk. 

2645. Or to induce the men employed by them to 
do so?— Yes. If the companies are liable to be 
fined, they will find engine-drivers who will not lose 
any time. 

2646. Practically, irrespectively of any pecuniary 
fine, a desire would very probably spring up on the part 


of all concerned to get the trains forward, rather: 


than run the risk, or the trouble of any inquiry ?— 
Yes, no doubt, and therefore I am rather inclined to 
this view, that publicity is the best thing, as I believe 
it is the best remedy against railway accidents. 
Whenever a company is complained of, have an 
inquiry, and see how many times a particular train has 
been late, and how long late, during the previous month, 
or the previous three or six months, and publish it. 

2647. Have you any reports which will show the 
punctuality or unpunctuality of the trains on the 
German and French railways ?—No, but I believe they 
are more punctual than weare. I think we have got to 
be less punctual in this country than in other countries ; 
we try to run faster, but we do not always accomplish 
it, they go regularly like clockwork, or much more so 
then we do. : 

2648. Do they habitually keep their time on the 
railways in France and Germany ?—I do not say that, 
but I think they are more punctual than we are, both 
on the French railways and on the German railways. 

2649. (Earl of Belmore.) Do they not require the 
passengers to go to a station long before a train is 
due ?—Yes. 

2650. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Tt has been suggested 
that a Government Board should have the power of 
compelling companies to run at a slower speed if they 
have not kept time for a certain period ?—In that 
case there is a danger, I think, of interfering with 
I ‘strongly 


feel that anything like duplicate management will 
break down. If you tell the companies that they are 
to run their trains slower, and you say how much 
slower, you will have to make timetables for them, 
and that will interfere with all the other trains on 
their line, and you ‘must then make a timetable for 
the other trains. If you interfere in any way with 
the timeing of the trains you must make time tables for 
the companies, and, if you do that, you will break down. 

2651. A suggestion has been made that in the case 
of habitual unpunctuality the Government or some 
railway authority should step in, and say to the 
companies, you must. make your timetables conform- 
able to your practice, in order to compel them to work 
with greater punctuality ?—Yes. 

2652. Do you think that that would be a good 
thing ?—I think it would be objectionable, because, 
if you so punish the unpunctuality of the companies, 
you may cause them to incur risks by attempting to 
make their trains keep time,according to the existing 
time table. They may do that. 

2653. (Mr. Galt.) When you inspect a railway, 
before you permit it to be opened, I believe you 
require nothing to be done: but what you consider 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the public ?— 
Certainly. . 

2654. Does not it seem desirable that, if what you 
require to be done is necessary for the safety of the 
public, the same security should be continued ?—Yes. 
But in order to answer that, question it is necessary 
to know how it should be continued. 

2655. I ask you first whether you think that in 
some way it should becontinued ?—It is very desirable 
that. it should- be continued, if you can find a good 
means of continuing it, but not by getting into evils 
greater than those which you seek to counteract. 

2656. As a matter of security, you think it is 
desirable that it should be continued ?—Yes, if you 
do not run into other dangers. 

2657. Have you any power whatever, at the present 
time, after a line is once opened, to require that what 
you consider necessary shall be carried out ?—No, 
we have no power with respect to the management 
of a railway after it is opened, excepting in certain 
special cases. , 

2658. If there is no security to the public that 
after a line is once opened that which is necessary 
shall be continueds what possible good can there be in 
your saying it is necessary before it is opened ?— 
There is good in saying it before it is opened, because 
you thereby compel companies who might not other- 
wise be disposed to put their lines into a good and 
efficient state to do'so ; we require them to do that, 

2659. Then you admit that it is desirable that the 
lines should be continued in a good and efficient state ? 
—In itself it is very desirable that every railway 
should be worked efficiently and safely. 

2660. I am not talking about working, but Lam 
confining myself to the mechanical arrangements; you 
require certain mechanical arrangements to be made 
which you consider necessary for the safe working of 
a railway, before it is allowed to be opened ?—Yes, 

2661. But after the line is opened all that you may 
have considered necessary for the safe working of the 
line may ‘be abandoned ?—Practically it. cannot be 
abandoned. . 

2662. It may be altered ?—There may be altera- 
tions. 

2663. To any extent ?—In the ordinary way, 
instead of what we require being abandoned, some- 
thing might require to be supplemented ; afterwards, as 
the traffic increases, the lines require to be improved 
and enlarged or altered, and the accommodation in- 
creased, for instance, the goods yards to be increased, 
and so ons!) . 

2664. But what you have stated to be required, and 
which you consider necessary for the safety of the 
public may be entirely done away with, may it not ?— 
No, certainly not. If a company does away with 
anything that they have been required to furnish, for 
the safe working of its line, after it is opened, of 
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course that involves a very heavy responsibility which 
few companies would like to undertake. 

2665. But still they have that power ?—Of course 
they have the power, they can take up the rails, and 
run without them, if they like, at least they can try 
to do it, and take up all their apparatus. 

2666. (Chairman.) Are they not bound to keep 
their railway open ?—I do not know that they are. 

2667. (Mr. Galé.) The legislature evidently con- 
sidered it necessary that certain precautions should be 
taken before a line was opened, and that it should be 
in a proper condition for working.  [f, therefore, any 
means could be discovered for continuing a line in 
the same condition that you considered: necessary 
before it was opened, would it not be ‘desirable in 
your opinion that those means should be employed ? 
—I do not quite understand your meaning. Do you 
mean that they are to continue the use -of the 
apparatus that had been provided for the opening of 
the line. 

2668. No, but that you should oblige them to con- 
tinue to carry out what you may have considered 
necessary for the safety of the public ?—Practically, 
in most cases I may say as a general rule, they do 
earry out all that has been required for the opening 
of the line. 

2669. But you have no power to enforce it, have 
you ?—No, and I do not know that any extra power is 
required. If we found cases where we had required 
certain things to be done, and when our backs were 
turned, or afterwards, the company did away with those 
things, then we should think it right to consider the 
question of going to Parliament for the purpose of 
obtaining a remedy, but I do not know of any evil 
of that sort at present which requires a remedy. 

2670. Colonel Yolland stated that cases had come 
within his knowledge in which promises had been made 
to do certain things, on the faith of which the Board 
of Trade allowed a line to be opened, but which pro- 


mises were not fulfilled ?—Then he has a remedy in 


that case ; he can say when he goes to inspect the line 
again, you promised to do so and so, and I will not 
take your promise again, but I will see that these things 
are done. . 

2671. But the line is opened in that case, is it 
not ?—Not until he reports favourably to the Board 
of Trade. 

2672. On the faith of certain + promises >—Yes; 
but he is not bound to that at all. He has a remedy 
in his own hands. He can say I will not give you 
a certificate until you have done these things. 

2678. After the line is opened they can change 
those things, can they not '—Practically they do 
nol. 

2674. But, practically speaking, they have the 
power of doing so, have they not ?—Yes. 

2675. (Chairman. Is it not an exceptional case 
in which companies have failed to comply with, 
or have departed from, the recommendations which 
have been made on the occasion of an inspection ?— 
Yes, these are exceptional cases. 

2676. They have, as you say, a legal power to do 
so just the same as they would have a legal power to 
take up and sell their rails ?—Yes. 

2677. Speaking from your experience at the Board 
of Trade, have you any reason to complain of the way 
in which engagements which have been entered into 
on the opening of a line bave been adhered to ?—No, 
none. ’ 

2678. (Mr. Galt.) Why is it necessary to interfere 
before a line is opened, and to require certain things 
to be done, when there is no power to see that what 
you require is continued afterwards? Do you not 
think that it would be as well to do away with all 
saterference on the part of the Board of Trade, throw 
the responsibility on the companies, and say, make 
your line as you think proper, and work it as you 
think proper. What is the object of the Board of 
‘Trade interfering at all if the companies can do that ? 
—The object has been to require a line to be pro- 
_ perly finished, and furnished with the proper appliances 
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before it is opened for traffic, and, as the result of 
experience almost from the first inception of railways, 
it was found to be necessary to have an inspection of 
a line before it was opened for traffic. 

2679. Have you not in your reports complained 
of a great many matters, of the way in which, for 
example, a line is managed with referehce to the 
break and other things, in consequence of which a 
line has not been properly worked ?—Yes, and I have 
recommended a great many improvements. I have 
not spared the companies, and when I have thought 
it necessary I have complained about them. 

2680. Do you think that no further power is 're- 
quired to enforce what the public: officers consider 
necessary for the safety of the public?—I have en- 
deavoured to point out the difficulties on the one side, 
and all that is desirable on the other, in ‘a perfectly 
fair spirit. It may be desirable, and I haye very often 
felt the necessity of having some power. to. oblige 
companies to do things which are obviously necessary 
for safety; but yet I sce so strongly, on the other 
hand, the danger of interfering and meddling with 
their management, so long as they are companies 


working for a profit, that Ido not think it would be - 


wise so to interfere. 

2681. Do you consider that it could be called 
meddling with their management, to require that all 
their mechanical arrangement before a line was opened 
were made complete ?— That certainly is meddling 
with their construction, and to some extent with their 
management. 

2682. If I understand you correctly you think that 
that should be abolished ?—No ; I say that we have 
gone as far as we ought to go, and I have been rather 
pointing out the difficulties of going any further. 

2683. Assume for argument sake that the whole of 
the railways were in the hands of the Government, 
and that you were authorised to make an examination 
and to earry out what arrangements you thought 
necessary for the safety of the public, would you not 
make a great number of changes in carrying out 
that object which you and other officers of the Board 
of Trade have stated are not carried out, simply 
because the cost prevents such matters being carried 
out ?—There is no doubt that if the railways were 
in the hands of the Government a good deal of money 
would be expended upon them in order to make them 
mote efficient.. A Government officer would not have 
the same object in saving money that a railway officer 
would have. He would take care that he made him- 
self safe, and was not responsible for anything that 
was not in good condition. 
~ 2684. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) That is. to say, 
the security of the public would be a higher object 
with a Government officer than saving money ?—Yes, 
no doubt. : 

2685. He would have nothing to look to but the 
security of the public ?—No, he would have an in- 
ducement to keep down the expenses, but he would 
not have the same inducement to cut down the ex- 
penses as a railway officer would have under the 
present system of working in many cases. 

2686. (Mr. Ayrton.) Nor would he have the same 
inducement to look to the economical and efficient 
administration of the railways, would he ?—I do not 
see why he should not, because everybody would look 
out for promotion in the railway service as in every 
other service ; there would be a good deal of compe- 
tition with regard to the economy and efficiency of 
railways in the different districts. 

2687. If any one official person had given instruc- 
tions that something should be done, there would be 
great difficulty, would there not, in giving instruc- 
tions to do something else unless the expenses of the 
alteration were paid?—I do not know why there 
should. 

2688. Do you think it would be a reasonable thing 
that private individuals should be compelled in the 
first instance 10 do one thing by the direction of an 
officer of the Government, and then when they had 
spent their money in doing it they should be required 
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to undo it and do something else ?—I do not quite 
understand the question. 

2689. Would not the practical effect really have 
been, if such a system had been enforced with regard 
to railways, that we should probably have had no im- 
provements at all, but have been travelling at a speed 
of 20 miles an hour at the present time in a cumbroug 
and expensive manner ?—I daresay that we might 
not have got to so good a position as we are in at the 
present time. 

2690. For example, supposing that at the beginning 
of the railway system, an officer of the Government 
had been made responsible for defining the speed at 
which trains should travel, could he have sanctioned 
a speed of more than 20 miles an hour ?—At the 
beginning of railways nobody thought that more than 
20 miles an hour would be a safe speed. 

2691. If all the carriages in England had been 
built according to some one defined plan, would 
there not have been great difficulty in altering them 
afterwards ?— There is no great complication in 
altering carriages. 

2692. (Mr. Galt.) Confining the question to the 
subject of safety, donot you think that the legislature 
has a right to expect that railway companies will 
take every necessary precaution to provide for the 
public safety >—Certainly. I quite echo that senti- 
ment. ;, 

2693. Do you think that the companies, at the 
present time, provide as effectually as they ought to 
do for the public safety ?—They have not in all cases 
done it. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS GOMMISSION :‘ 


2694. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are aware, are you not, 
that there are three points on which Parliament did 
undertake to interfere in. the management of rail- 
ways, namely, in regard to the narrow gauge, the 
broad gauge, and the Irish gauge ?— Yes. 

2695. Do you not recognise in those three arrange- 
ments: the most mischievous arrangements that could 
possibly be conceived, in reference to the railway 
systems in the United Kingdom ?—I do not think 
that the Government laid down the narrow gauge. 

2696. I said Parliament?—Yes, just as in the 
present case there was a question in dispute, and a 
Commission was appointed, and the Commission made 
certain recommendations. Parliament enacted. that 
there should be a gauge of 4 feet 84 inches all over 
the country excepting in the Great Western district, 
and a gauge of 5 feet 3 inches in Ireland. 

2697. (Chairman.) The ,Parliamentary arrange- 
ments were not very successful, I believe, in those 
cases ?—No. 

2698. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are aware, are you not, 
that in the practical working of railways, in cases 
where there is a large goods traffic, the narrow gauge 
is very much preferred, as it is considered to be a 
source of very great convenience and economy ?—Yes, 
I do not know that it would be preferred to the 5 feet 
3 inches gauge, if we began over again in Hngland. 

2699. Is not every inch over and above the narrow 
gauge a seurce of trouble and expense in reference 
to the management of goods traffic ?—There has been 
a good deal of difficulty-in the construction of engines 
on the 4 feet 84.inch gauge. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Tuesday the 20th of October. 
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Mr. Tuomas Humpnurizs examined. 


2700. (Chairman.) You are station-master on the 
London and North-Western Railway at Bletchley ?— 
Yes. 

2701. How long have you been at Bletchley ?—— 
About three and a half years. 

2702. Were you station-master on the line before 
that time ?—I was station-master for about one year 
and nine months at Leighton. 

2708. At Leighton on the main line ?—Yes. 

2704, Were you on any of the branches before that 
period ?—I was for five and a half years at Bucking- 
ham. 

2705. Before that time what was your position ?— 
I was for two years foreman at Blisworth. 

2706. Then you have been station-master altogether 
for ten years >—About ten years. 

2707. Bietchley is a junction station ?>—It is. 

2708. What lines join there ?—The Cambridge, and 
Oxford and Banbury. 

2709. Are they single or double lines ?>—They are 
both double lines to Bletchley ; the Cambridge line is 
single from Sandy to Bedford. 

2710. And then it is double, so far as your work is 
concerned ?—Yes. 

2711. Is Bletchley a stopping-place for many of the 
through trains ?—Nearly all the through and fast trains 
stop there. The Irish mail does not stop there ; the 9 
and the 9.15 limited mail do not stop, and a few others ; 


_ but all the other important trains stop. 


2712. Except the Irish limited mail ?—The 9 and 
the 9.15, and tke 10 and the 10,15 trains do not stop. 
2713. But most of the principal trains stop ?—Yes. 


2714. Is that a station where the business is chiefly 
in passengers or in goods ?>—Passengers and goods. 

2715. Are the goods at Bletchley of a large 
amount ?—Yes, in transfer and exchange of traffic. 

2716. Not in local traffic >—There is very little local 
traffic, not more than from 200 to 300 tons a month. 

2717. Will you give a general description of your 
duties >—My duties are in the management, and to look 
after the ,working of the station as respects both 
passengers and goods, and to see that everything is 
working rightly. 1 

2718. What time does that generally occupy ?—- 
From 8 o’clock in the morning till about 10 o’clock at 
night, according to the arrival of the train; if the train 
is a little late, of course I am later. 

2719. Your time of leaving, in fact, is ruled by the 
particular train being in ?—It is. 

2720. What signal arrangement have you at Bletch- 
ley ?—Saxby and Farmer’s, _ 

2721. The points are all connected with the signal- 
boxes, are they not ?—They are, with the exception 
of one or two cases where we shunt engines on the 
branches ; on the main lines they are all connected. 

2722. How many signal-boxes are there ?— Four 
boxes; we have three boxes. working by Saxby’s 
arrangement. ; 
af 2723. Three are on the interlocking system ?— 

res. 

2724, Does your jurisdiction extend over the signal- 
men at either of the existing stations, either on the 
main line or north or south of the station ?-—No, a 
policeman is there. Of course, if anything is the 
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matter, they telegraph up to Bletchley, and [I rectify 
it, or send assistance, as the case may be. 

2725. Have the signalmen who are there been there 
_ long ?—One man has been there for 23 or 24 years ; 
he has been on the line at Bletchley for nearly 30 
years; I have known him to be a policeman there for 
about 23 or 24 years. We have no young man there 
at all; we have noman who has not been there for a 
couple of years, or something like that. They are over 
two years and upwards; some of them 8 or 9 or 10 
years. 

2726. What means of supervision have you over 
these signalmen and over your porters ?—I have two 
foremen at the station, and an under foreman in the 
goods yard at the north end of the station. 

‘2727. With regard to the signalmen, are they 
visited ?—I visit them myself once a day, with the 
exception of Sundays. 

2728. Do you visit each box >—Yes, and sometimes 
during the night. Of course, if the trains are late, and 
I am kept up for any purpose, I give a visit to the 
policeman unexpectedly. 

2729. Do you reside at the station ?>—Within 30 
yards from the station. 


2730. Can you tell us how many trains a day pass 
through your station on the main line ?—On the 
main line from 180 to 140; I may say 140, with 
specials. 

2731. Is that counting trains up and down ?— 
Yes. 

2732. Do all the trains on the branches stop at 
Bletchley, or do any of them cross the line ?—They 
stop at Bletchley. 


2733. The same carriages are passed over ?—Yes. 
Two trains ina day cross over, one from Oxford to 
Cambridge, and one from Cambridge to Oxford ; and 
there is one train of the Oxford and Banbury line 
which runs through to London, the second train from 
the branch. 

2734, And the corresponding one down ?—Yes, the 
4.15 from London. 

2735. That does not apply to the Bedford branch ? 
—No, there are no through trains there. 

2736. Are you speaking of passenger trains or of 
goods trains ?>—Passenger trains ; all the goods trains 
we run through. The actual through trains, which 
are from about 130 to 140, run from Camden or Euston, 
for instance, right through ; in number they are 140 
at least. 

2737. You have then to take goods trains ?—In- 
cluding goods trains the number is 240 in the whole, 
making about one train every six minutes. 

2738. That means 240 including the 140 ?—Yes. 

2739. What is the arrangement of your station as 
regards the main lines; there are two main lines through 
the station, are there not ?>—There are two main lines, 
and a side line on each side, or platform siding. 

2740. You mean a siding for the main line ?—A 
siding for the stopping trains, which run in to the 
platform. 

2741. And then you have # double-line platform ?— 
A double line on each side of the platform for the 
branches ;’ one for the Oxford and Banbury, and one 
for the Cambridge. 

2742. There are not many trains starting from your 
station ?—Not passenger trains. 

27438. Not originating there ?—No, there are some 
three or four goods trains. 

2744. Do you often find trains on the main line 
come into your station out of course according to the 
working book?—Yes, more especially the trains of 
empty waggons, coal waggons, or goods waggons. 

2745. Does that often occur with passengers ?— 
Very seldom. 

2746. The stopping trains, for instance, do not often 
precede the express, or the reverse, in a different order 
from that ‘specified in the working book ?—Very 
seldom with the up trains; I turn them on the third 
line if they are at all close. 

2747. Bletchley as well as being a junction has been 
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re some years the commencement of a third line >— 
es. 

2748. That is to say, a second up line ?>—Yes, a 
second line for up purposes. 

2749. Do the signalmen find any difficulty, or have 
you noticed that they find any difficulty, in knowing 
“ain trains are coming, and what to do with them ?— 

0. 

2750. Not when the trains are out of course >— 
When they are out of course, or when they are wrong, 
we have slips similar to the one which I now produce. 
We have slip messengers who take those slips by hand 
night and day to the policemen. 

2751. This slip is the result of a telegram ?—Yes ; 
I copied that one from a train. 

2752. This one, for instance, on January 11th 1875, 
is, “ The 8.59 train from Blisworth is 5 minutes late ” ? 
—Yes. 

2753. That is sent to the signal-boxes on the main 
line ?—-It is sent to the up box, and in the same way 
it is sent to the down box; and with a fast train the 
messenger goes to the policeman, so as not to have to 
ask to cross any line. 

2754. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is that done whenever 
a train is late P—Yes, in all cases. 

2755. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) To whomis that direc- 
tion sent >—That is sent to the different stations. That 
would be with reference to Blisworth. I simply filled 
up that one in order to show how it is done. 

2756. (Mr. Galt.) Is five minutes late the minimum 
that you notice ; supposing that a train is three minutes 
late, do you notice it ?—If it was one minute late we 
should do it just the same, or if it was right time we 
should do it. 

2757. (Chairman.) Then your signalmen at the 
two boxes are informed of whatever the telegraph says 
with regard to the trains from the previous stopping 
station ?>—Yes, from Blisworth for instance. I have a 
list here. We will take the morning express, No. 11 ; 
that is the number of the train. It is due to leave at 
8.54 from Blisworth ; the time of departure was 9.12— 
that is, 18 minutes late—and it was telegraphed to 
Bletchley by Blisworth at 9.15—that is, three minutes 
after it left. ‘Then it is entered on this sheet, the slip 
messenger fills up that and takes it direct to the police- 
man, which occupies about two minutes ; so that the 
policeman at the up box would know when that train 
left. 

2758. That would give him a quarter of an hour 
or 20 minutes ?—Yes, a quarter of an hour with a 
through train. Then at the same time the policeman 
about four miles away would give four strokes on the 
bell, which means “ Be ready for fast passenger train 
“ approaching.” 

2759. That would be between you and Wolverton ? 
— Yes, at Bradwell. 


2760. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that at a station, 
or merely at a signal station ?—At an! intermediate 


box, so that the policemen know when the trains are 
coming, and when they have passed within four and 
five miles, 

2761. (Chairman.) If anything happened to throw 
atrain out of course between Blisworth and Bletchley, 
say at Wolverton, would you get a notice of it ?— 
Yes, from Wolverton. Here is a case where something 
was out of course, and a telegram was sent so that I 
should be prepared. The Scotch express on that 
morning was 52 minutes late—that is, No 6; it was 
telegraphed from, Blisworth at 9 o’clock, to be prepared 
for it. Wolverton sent it on. No. 10 slow train left 
there at 9 o’clock, and telegraphed us at 9.1. 

2762. That train in ordinary course when it came 
to you would be behind the express ?—In ordinary 
course it would be in advance. Wolverton gives us 
this information so that we should know what train 
to receive; that is about five anda half miles from 
Bletchley. 4 ' 

2763. In your experience during the time that you 
have been at Bletchley have you found that there have 
been any errors in these slips ?—Yes; I have certainly 
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found that stations have made a mistake in sending 
the trains, and they have rectified it by message. 

2764. They have given the wrong number ?—They 
have given the wrong time of leaving. On Saturday 
last we did the same thing. A train was telegraphed 
as leaving Bletchley at 4.22; it left the platform at that 
time, but the engine failed, and got down to No. 4. 
box, where they detached the engine. I sent the 
message on to Blisworth and to Rugby... The case was 
No. 32; the train left at 4.30 instead of 4.22. 

2765. How do those errors arise ; ; is it with the 
foreman or the person upon duty on the particular 
occasion giving the wrong time, or is it in the tele- 
graphing ?—The ticket collector did it wrong. He saw 
this train go out, and thought it went right away ; and 
I thought so myself until I found it stopping on the 
main line. | 

2766. (Mr. Galt.) To how many stations do you tele- 
graph ?—To Tring, Blisworth, Bedford, Sandy, and 
Blunham ; and if ‘anything is out of course we tele- 
graph. to Wolverton and Leighton, and in fact any- 
where where we think it will affect them if anything 
is out of course. 

2767. In the ordinary way of transmitting a tele- 
gram with regard to the arrival or departure of a train 
it is only two or three stations ?—We send it to 
Tring, Blisworth, Rugby, and Wolverton, and send it 
to Leighton, so that each station has the information. 

2768. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are there separate 
telegraph wires for that particular purpose ?>—No, the 
wires are in use for everything. 

2769. Do you ever find. any obstruction in the use 
of those wires, that they are preoccupied by other 
messages ?— Not in sending telegrams as to ‘trains ; 
but sometimes we cannot get messages off, for instance 
messages respecting goods, or passengers, or carriages, 
or anything of that kind; but we get off messages 
relating to trains directly. 

2770. (Chairman.) 1s there not a distinct system of 
wires for signalling at Bletchley ?—Yes. 

' 2771. Are these wires of which you speak Govern- 
ment wires >—No, I speak of our own wires, 
vant Bletchley is a postal telegraph station ?—— 

es. 

2773. The postal telegraph is worked in a separate 
room ?—Yes, at the Post Office. 

2774. (Sir J.L. Simmons.) Are all these telegrams 
received at your telegraph station at Bletchley 2— Yes. 

2775. Does one clerk receive them ?—No; we have 
three there at one time in the day. From ten at 
night till seyen or eight in the morning we. have 
only one. 

2776. Do these clerks write these slips?—No; 
they receive them, and enter them on this paper, and 
then I have a slip messenger who copies them and 
takes them to the policemen. 

2777. Is that slip messenger always on duty at the 
telegraph station ?—He is always on duty, night and 
day. I have two. 

2778. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you consider that 
system necessary to the proper signalling of the trains ? 
—I do. I think it one of the best systems which we 
have ever had the policemen are always in possession 
of the information. 

2779. (Chairman.) Then the working of it is that 
the signalman in the signal-box gets his signals from 
the next hut, irrespective altogether of the informa- 
tion which is sent by you from the telegraph office to 


. him ?—Yes. 


2780. You have two boxes at Bletchley, one above 
the station and one below P— Yes. 

2781. They are a quarter of a mile apart on the 
main line ?>—Yes, about that. 

2782. Is that intermediate space a block length, or 
how is it dealt with ?—From the south box to Denby 
Hall is one station; that is about a mile or a mile and 
a half. The station is a section, and thé policeman 
will Jet all the trains in it come down to the south 
box. The station forms a part of the Denby Hall 
section. 

2783. But between the two boxes are the trains 
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worked by the signalman’s lamp or flag ?—Yes, under 
the control of No. 2 box.and No. 1. 

2784. (Sir J..L. Simmons.) When a train is wngee 
at the. station, what signal is it which protects it P— 
The main and distant signals. 

2785. How far is that from the end of the train ? Phe 
About 140 yards to the main signal, and 1,140 to the 
distant signal. In foggy weather no trains are 
allowed to come to the main signal if a train is in 
the station ; they are kept three miles back, 

2786. (Mr. Galt.) The train draws in, I suppose, at. 
a slow rate ?—It is not allowed to pass; it is kept 
there standing until the other train starts out. of the 
station. 

2787. But after it passes the distant signal it comes 
at a slow rate on to the platform, does i not ?—No ; 
we do not let it come to the, platform until the other 
train has started. The distance is about a mile and 
half; it would take a fast train about five minutes to 
run. 

2788. (Chairman.) Under this system of siete Bae 
I think that in three years you have not had any- 
thing wrong at the Bhotcbley station ? — Nothing 
whatever. 

2789. During those three years have you found 
that errors have been made by the signalmen which 
have not led to any accident, but that there have been 
errors in.signalling or in working points ?—Does your 
Grace mean simply a waggon running off or on a 
coal siding ? 

2790. No. I mean mistakes, for instance, in turn- 
ing a train into a siding or on to a branch >—That 
has happened only once, and that was in a dense 


og. 

“D791. But it did not lead to any accident ?—To 
none whatever ; the train ran through and. stopped, 
and we took:it back and put it on to the main line. 
The policeman turned it into the. platform. siding, 
instead of letting it go on to the main line. 

2792. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any narrow 
escapes ?—Not as regards collisions. I. have been 
very fortunate in that: way. 

2793. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you Boat at what 
speed that train. was. running which was turned. into 
the platform siding ?— Thirty-five miles. an hour. 

2794. Is not that rather dangerous in running over 
facing-points, considering the sharp curve ?—I should 
not have liked to have been in the train, or to have been 
the policeman who turned it on, and by whose means it 
went through with scarcely any one noticing it. The 
points came in at the north end of the station into the 
platform siding. 

2795. (Mr. Galt.) What’ has been the eiifioka rate 
of speed in coming through the station ?—Forty miles 
an hour. The Irish mail and the 10 o’clock from London 
passes at about that speed. 

2796. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many facing- 
points does it: pass’ over ?—Only one pair of facing 
points. 

2797. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Of course the fortngte 
points for the main line are so set as for it to be. safe 
in passing over ?—Yes, the locking-bar is there. i 

2798. It is a very different thing from facing-points 
on the platform siding ?—Yes. 

2799. (Chairman.) Were you at the station before 
or after the inbertock High system was introduced ?— 
After. 

2800. It was completed when you’ got there ?— 
Yes. 

2801. Have you found during the severe weather, 
or in a bad frost, any difficulty in the points from the 
contraction or shortening of the rods?—No. The 
present winter has been the sharpest that I have had, 
but [ have had nothing whatever wrong. I had men out 
during the whole of the time, passing from one- pair 
of points to the other, and putting in salt and oil, and. 
80 on. 

2802. Have the points which have been worked by 
the rods at a long distance from the huts been invari- 
ably close, or would they:allow anything to remain 
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between them without the policeman detecting it ?— 
They have been close in each case that I have seen. 
2803. Have you ever tried, or noticed, whether if a 
_ bit of stone should fall in they: would not close ?—They 
would not close then. 

2804. Would the men detect it 2—I think that they 
would, because abey could not get their lever into the 
notch. 

2805. Have you hod. that happen ?>—No; there has 
been nothing in the wear and tear to cause it. 

2806. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Or from the empansien 
or contraction of the bar ?—No. 

2807. Whatiis the longest bar that you have in use 
from the hut to the points ?—As nearly as I can tell 
you, it would be 250 yards; that would) be from the 
north box to No. 4 box. That is not worked with 
point-rods, but by communication from one to the other ; 
that is merely for the signal. 

2808. What is the longest rod that you have working 
points ?>—It may be about 80 yards, or rather more. 

2809. ( Chairman.) Where would that be ?—From 
the down box to the end of the platform, and from the 
up box to the end of the platform. 

2810. (Mr. Galt.) Ave there any points which 
would not be in use during the very severe frost, so 
that you could observe whether it had any effect upon 
them ?—No. Every pair of points that we have are 
continually in use, as ‘we have, so much shunting for 
the goods on the branch lines, so that very few of the 
points would be at rest for more than ten minutes at 
the outside. 

2811. I thought it possible that there might be 
some points which were not in use, and to which you 
did not pay particular attention, so that the object of 
my question was to ascertain whether that made any 
particular difference ?—I did not observe it, but ‘the 
frost would make a little difference. 

2812. But you have paid, particular attention to all 
the points ?—Yes; I hada man out during the whole 
time, 

28138. The object of my question was to ascertain 
whether there had been any points not in use on 
which the frost had had effect ?—We have no points 
except what we use; those on the branches we use for 
shunting purposes. 

2814. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What was the case as 
to the rod which you spoke of being 250 yards long ? 
— It is one of the facing-rods for the policeman at 
No. 4 box. 

2815. For the purpose of the signal ?>—Yes, 

2816. Is it a rod or a wire ?—It is a wire. 

2817. (Chairman.) It pulls the signal ? —Yes.. 

2818. No.4 is the distant signal from the north 
box, is it not >—No. 4 box is the one at the bridge for 
shunting. 

2819. At what distance are your distant signals ? 
—From the main signal or from the south box 1,100 
yards the down one, and: the other is about 1,100 or 
1,200 yards. 70 

2890. The line from London, I think, has a down 
gradient towards Bletchley ?—Slightly. 

2821. How is it oS ohio estes ?—It is about on a 
level northwards. 

2822. Are those signals in sight of the signalmen 
in the boxes >—Yes. 

2823. In both cases ?>—Yes. 

2824. So that in ordinary weather they can see 
whether the light is burning ita Keg, I can see them 
from the platform: 

2825. (Sir J. L. Seakriomel )' Do. yow find. the 
working of the signals much affected by the change 
of temperature ‘affecting the wires ?—Yes; and. in 
that case we screw the wires up if they got slack, or 
let them out/if they get tight. 

2826. (Mr. Harrison.) Have you any self-acting 
modes of regulating them ?—I am not aware of any- 
thing of the ‘sort. We have nothing but the screw at 
present. 

2827. \( Chairman.) You have the screw abigkesitng 
or pclae the wire >—Yes. 

2828. And is there not some wajuainndat ona 
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wheel ?—No; we have not yet had the whole of the 
alterations on peqqunt of the fourth line coming 


* down. 


2829. They are pitite a part of the line ?—They 
are altering the line. 

2830, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the fourth 
line ?>—The fourth line is from Euston to Bletchley. 

2831. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You have mentioned 


that you visit the signalmen in their boxes ; are they 


also visited by the signal inspector ?—Yes. 

2832. Have you the same kind of control over 
them ?—Exactly the same. 

2833. (Chairman.) In visiting these’ men, who 
appear most of them to have been for a long time on 
the line, have you ever found any, irregularity ?—Not 
once. 

2834. When you have visited them, have you ever 
found them, in very hot weather, oppressed by the 
weather ?—No, not more than ordinary men. We 
have found them in their shirt-sleeves, and with the 
windows open, in order that they might be cool, but 
not complaining of extra work. 

2835. You have never found them oppressed to an 
extent which would render them sluggish or lazy ?— 
No. They are eight-hour men. The box men have 
eight hours, and the running men have 12. 

2836. Whom do you call the running men ?>—They 
are policemen who communicate from one box to the 
other, or who see to the marshalling of the trains at 
the back of the wharves, and so forth. 

2837. They are out-door men ?—Yes. 

2838. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How do you work 
your eight-hour reliefs ?——A man comes on at 6 o’clock 
and goes off at 2 until 10, and he goes on from 10 
till 6. 

2839. So that they constantly work round; the 
same man would not get two. nights?—-No.. They 
change their days on Sunday, so that a man would 
have one week from 10 o’clock till. 6, and that 
would not come again until an interval of three 
weeks. 

2840. (Chairman.) He does the same duty every 
day through the week ?—Yes, for a week. 

, 2841. How do they change ?—They change on the 
Sunday when the relief comes, and it gives them a 
Sunday off occasionally. 

2842. How often does that come ?—One Sunday off 
occurs in three ;, I believe that that is the rule. 

2843. But the) relief man takes the same turn of 
duty ?—Yes, for the week. 

2844. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) So that the signalman 
would not have a double portion of duty at the time 
of the change ?—Never, unless in case of illness, when 
we could»not get a man, and then we should divide 
the work into 12 hours. 

2845. (Chairman.) How many men have you for 


these signals >—Three in each box, namely, the north - 


and south boxes. 

2846. Then you have one relief:man ‘for the two ? 
~-No; we put the man at lighter work on Sunday, 
and bring up a man from one of the intermediate boxes 
which is closed on Sunday. 

2847. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) What is the number of 
your trains on Sunday ?>—There are very few indeed ; 
not’ more than eight or 10 up, and perhaps 20 down, 
with a lot of empties. 

2848. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any goods trains on 
the Sunday ?—A. few up, and only one down. 

2849. Who ‘acts for you during your temporary 
absence on leave? —The foreman. The foreman is always 
on duty, excepting his hour for dinner, and then [ am 
there and ‘the under foreman with me. 

2850. (Sir J. L. Simmons:) There would be 
altogether about 40 trains on the Sunday ?—About 
that number, taking from six in the morning till the 
mails have passed. at night. 

2851. Does the relief man always take his turn 
during the day >—Alwaysin the day ; the regular men 
are always on at night. 

2852. (Chairman.) Is there not some rule in your 
rule book with regard to shunting across the main line 
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within a certain margin of a train being due ?—We 


do not cross the main line if there is any train on at 
Bradwell or Leighton Ballast Pit—it would be 34 miles 
one way, and about 5} the other; that is to say, if 
there is a fast train coming. 

2853. The first rule bearing upon the question 
is No. 61] in your rules, namely, that “no truck, 
“ carriage, or other vehicle is to be brought upon 
“ or taken across the main line or lines, unless the 
‘«‘ sionalman in charge where such crossing or shunt- 
“ jing is required’ to be performed is’ satisfied that 
“no train or engine is then approaching on his 
“ length” ?—Yes. 

2854. Taking that portion of the rule, it would be 
with up trains that there was no train between Denby 
Hall and Bletchley ?—Yes. 

2855. And on the south line Stoke Hammond, a 
distance of two miles and three-quarters ?—Yes. 

2856. (Mr. Galt.) What distance is Denby Hall ?— 
A little over a mile; between a mile and a mile and a 
quarter. 4 

2857. On the other side what is the distance ?—Say 
two miles and a half. 

2858. ( Chairman.) Is that rule rigidly adhered to ? 
—It is. 

- 2859. Are you satisfied that the signalmen at your 
station really do adhere to it ?—They do ; and if there 
is a train on from Stoke Hammond, which is two 
and three-quarter miles back, they will not let us 
cross. 

2860. If there is a train between Leighton Ballast 
Pit and Stoke Hammond, the signalman will not let 
them cross >—No, if it is a fast train. He signals that 
a fast train has just passed Leighton Ballast Pit, and 
then he will not allow anything to cross. 

2861. (Mr. Galt.) Is your part of the line much 
crowded with traffic ?—Yes. 

2862. (Chairman.) You have 240 trains a day, 
that is 10 trains an hour, or one train every six 
minutes ?—Yes. 
| 2863. The next-rule bearing upon the subject is the 
rule applicable to station-masters, namely, rule No. 
121, which is that “no truck, carriage, or other 
“ vehicle is to be brought upon or taken across the 
main line when trains are due, or when likely to 
retard the passage of the trains along the main 
“ line ;” it says, “No truck, carriage, or other vehicle 
is to be brought upon or taken across the main line 
when trains are due ;” how do you construe that ?— 
With slow trains we have to cross the line, but we 
take care to keep the train outside if it would block 
the line by being inside, so that we could not cross 
from one line to the other. 

2864. Do you understand the words “ when trains 
“ are due” to mean due by the time bill or due by 
the telegraph warning ?—Due by the telegraph warn- 
ing. If they are late we can work up to the time 
when we expect them. 

2865. Then you construe that rule No. 121 as 
meaning trains being due by the warnings which are 
given to you from Blisworth or Tring ?—Yes. 

2866. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the train due when you 
receive the warning ?—No, we receive it some time 
before. From Blisworth with the express train we 
receive it 20 minutes before we receive the train, if 
they send the message directly. 

2867. It is clear that the word “due” does not 
mean the time mentioned in the time bill ?>—No. If 
they are running to correct time we should not 
cross when the train is due according to the time 
bill. 

2868. You would have a signal equally whether 
the train was keeping time or not, would you not ?— 
Yes. 

2869. Then you take as an intimation of the train 
being due the receipt of a telegram from what distance ? 
—Sixteen miles from Blisworth and 144*from Tring. 

2870. Is the receipt of that despatch at your station 
an intimation that the train is due ; I want to have 
the meaning which you put upon the words in that 
regulation as to the train being due ?—If a train, for 
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instance, was 20 minutes late at Blisworth, I should 
think that it would be due 20 minutes after the time 
in the working bill. | 

2871. Do you ascertain that fact by a 16 miles 
signal ?-— Yes, 

2872. (Chairman.) The rule is to be read as refer- 
ring to the train being due according to the calculation 
arising from the telegraph warning ?—Yes. 

2273. (Mr. Ayrton.) At the 16 miles ?>— Yes. 

2874. (Chairman.) So that if a train is 20 minutes 
late you assume that you can work up to the 20 
minutes ?—Yes. 

2875. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many minutes: does it 
take for a train to come to your station from that 
16 miles distance ? — With an express train 20 
minutes, or sometimes 25 minutes ; it depends upon 
the weather. ~ 

2876. (Chairman.) Is not your crossing further 
restricted by rule 61, to which I before referred ?— 
Yes. 

2877. And you explain that the traffic is worked in 
this way, that the signalman at your next telegraph 
hut will not allow you to cross anything if he knows 
that there is a train approaching him ?—He will not. 
If there is a goods train coming of course we can 
cross, because we know that it will take so much 
longer time. 

2878.: Up to what time would he allow you to cross 
if there was a goods train ?—If it has left Denby Hall 
coming to Bletchley he will not let us cross anything, 

2879. Does the same-thing apply to Stoke Ham- 
mond ?—If it has only just left we can run anything 
across, for instance a horse truck or box ; it will take 
a goods train 10 or 15 minutes to come down. 

2880. What then protects the crossing ?—Thbe main 
and distant signals. 

2881. Your distant signal, you say, is upwards of 
1,000 yards off >—It is just over 1,000 yards. 

2882. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does the signalman 
work the points by which you cross ?—Yes ; the points 
for crossing the main line are under the control of the 
men at the north and south boxes, and you’ cannot 
cross anything without getting permission from them. 

2883. (Chairman.) Can any porter or man. take 
anything across the main lines without the signalman 
working the points ?—He cannot. 

2884. The ‘points are so interlocked that no person 
in the station can cross without the direct sanction 
of the signalmen at the two ends ?—He cannot. 

2885. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it interlocked at the 
other end of the station >—Yes; he cannot do it unless 
the signals are put on in his favour. No train can cross 
the main lines without the signals being on at both 
ends. 

2886. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) With reference to 
rule No. 61, have you ever known any instance in 
which it has not been observed ; you have stated gene- 
rally that the signalman would not allow it ?—I do 
not know of one instance. ; 

2887. It has never been reported to you?—It has 
not been reported to me. Whether it has been done 
I cannot say ; there has been nothing like an accident, 
and there has been no mishap, or I should have heard 
of it. 

2888. (Chairman.) Then so far as your experience 
goes, you think that the signalmen really carry out 
that rule 61 ?—Yes, I think that they adhere to it. 

2889. Within your knowledge, have you met with 
delay from the signalmen declining to let you cross 
when trucks have been wanted to cross ?—Yes, re- 
peatedly, they will not let us take anything across; 
that is of daily and I may say hourly occurrence at 
Bletchley. 

2890. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What are your arrange- 
ments for keeping the, branch trains to Oxford or 
Bedford waiting on the main lines ?—It depends 
upon the trains coming back ; I can keep some trains 
longer than others. 1 must start, for instance, the 
4.20 train from Bletchley to Cambridge as nearly as 
possible to its time, in order for it to return and catch 
the 7 o’clock train out of London, or the passengers 
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-would miss the train, and would have to wait some- 
‘thing short of two hours. 

2891. There is no minute in your instructions as to 
how long you have to keep a train ?—No, I must use 
my discretion. 

2892. (Chairman.) For instance, if the up Scotch 
train is so late as to be likely to miss the branch train 
if it keeps its regular time, are you warned so as to 
detain it >—When the Scotch express is late, I get a 
nae w from Rugby stating where the passengers are 

or. 

2893. And if they say that there are no passengers, 
what do you do?—Then I start the train. They 
perhaps say that there is only one passenger, and if 
the Oxford train was full I should not keep it, but I 
should keep the one passenger and pay his expenses, 
and send him on the next day. 

2894. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you authorised to 
pay his expenses without special reference ?—Yes. 

2895. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You would not, pay his 
expenses of posting to Oxford ?—No. 

2896. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You keep him for the 
night ?—Yes, I do that frequently. I pay his ex- 
penses for bed and refreshment, and send him on with 
the same ticket the next morning. 

2897. (Mr. Galt.) Have you often to provide for 
passengers ?— We have. Latterly the Scotch express 
hag not been keeping its time at night. On Friday 
last it left Rugby at 9.30, whereas it was due at 7.40; 

‘it was one hour and fifty minutes late, but I ascer- 
tained from Stafford on that night that there were no 
passengers; I did it at my own risk. 

2898. (Chairman.) What is the time of the Scotch 
express from Carlisle? —TI have not got it from 
Carlisle ; but it leaves Rugby at 7.40, and Crewe at 
5.41. 

2899. What is the train leaving Rugby at 5.30 p.m. ? 
—That is a slow local train. 

2900. It seems to be very constantly late ?—It was 
18 minutes late on the 8th. 

2901. I have a week’s return of it, and I see that 
it was late every day ?—That train does not keep 
good time; it will average from 10 minutes to a 
quarter of an hour late. 

2902. I see that there are five trains from Carlisle 
which were late every day in the week, leaving 
Carlisle at 12.47 in the night, at 12.50 at noon, 1.30 
in the afternoon, 7.50, and 8.44; they were all late 
each day ?—Yes. 

2903. Are those trains which bring many passen- 
gers ?—Very few for Bletchley. The Scotch express 
at this time of the year brings very few for the 
branches. A few stop at Rugby; they get for the 
Birmingham line and those places ; they stop at Rugby, 
depending on the Scotch express. 

2904. Do you often find that trains are detained at 
your station beyond the authorised time >—Sometimes. 
In fact, I may say daily with the heavy trains. 

2905. What is the authorised time for the long 
trains ?—Three minutes. : 

2906. What chiefly causes the extra stoppages, 
taking your station ?—Mostly passengers’ luggage. I 
find that each passenger wants an empty compartment 
if possible, and there is a quantity of luggage, and it 
causes delay. 

2907. Do you mean that the passengers lose time 
in running up and down to see whether there is 
room ?—Yes, 

2908. They do not take their places at once ?—No. 

2909. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the time which is 
mentioned in the time table the latest time at which a 
passenger can take a ticket ?—Passengers are supposed 
to take their tickets five minutes beforehand. 

2910. But would you refuse a passenger taking his 
ticket later?—-No; some of the trains are three 
minutes earlier than the time. 

2911. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not the time in the table 
the time of the departure of the train, unless there is 
a double entry for the arrival and departure ?—Yes. 

2912. (Mr. Galt.) And you give tickets up to the 
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time of starting ?—Yes, up to the last minute; and if 


“a train is standing, and a passenger runs in, we give 


him a ticket. 

29138. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have not all the time tables 
a notice that the company do not guarantee the time, 
but is not the time which is published the time of 
departure ?—Yes. I have no double time at my 
station. 

2914. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Might not the time bills 
which are issued to the public be described in this 
way, that the train will not depart from the station 
before such and such a time ?—Yes; we do not start 
the trains before their time. 

2915. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any notice in 
your office that the passengers must take their tickets 
a few minutes before the time stated in the time bill ? 
—I think that I have seen a notice that they are 
supposed to take their tickets five minutes before. 

2916. (Earl of Aberdeen.) How long before the 
departure of the train is the booking office open ?— 
A quarter of an hour, and it is open up to the last 
minute. 

2917. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any control over the 
issuing of the tickets >—No, I have no charge of the 
booking office; the booking clerk has that. 

2918. (Chairman.) You have given us one cause of 
the extra delay at stations, namely, the passengers 
trying to find unoccupied carriages, and you have 
mentioned something about luggage ?>—Yes. 

2919. What in the luggage causes delay ?—The 
excess of luggage which passengers carry, very heavy 
luggage. Sometimes we have boxes which have more 
than one man can lift, from the size and weight of them ; 
two men have to lift them in, and it takes a third man 
to fix them in the van. 

2920. Then do you think that the luggage much 
exceeds the ordinary weight ?—I believe that it does 
almost in each case. 

2921. Is it any particular class of passenger whose 
luggage is of that description ?—First-class passengers. 

2922. (Mr. Galt.) Have commercial travellers 
generally that kind of luggage ?—Commercial tra- 
vellers have a little over, but those are generally tight 
packages so that a man can get hold of them. 

2923. And ladies have that description of luggage ? 
—Their luggage is rather bulky sometimes. 

2924. (Chairman.) Have you found that the diffi- 
culties with luggage have increased of late years ?—I 
do not know that I have ; within the last two or three 
years it has been about the same. 

2925. There is no change in the nature or size of 
packages which makes a difficulty ?—I now notice 
particularly some very large boxes, that there are large 
American trunks. 

2926. Too large to be handled by one man ?—Yes ; 
and they will take an extra minute at the station. 

2927. (Mr. Galt.) Practically, I suppose, that if a 
passenger is in the office up to the last minute of the 
time noted for departure, you always take him ?—Yes, 
we would not leave any one behind if we could 
possibly help it. 

2928. (Mr. Ayrton.) This is your rule: “The 
“ arrival time denotes when the trains may be ex- 
“ pected, but the passengers to ensure being booked 
“ should be at the principal stations five minutes 
“ earlier, and the intermediate stations 10 minutes 
“ earlier. The doors of the booking offices will be 
«« closed punctually at the hours fixed for the de- 
“* parture of the trains, after which no person can be 
“ admitted. The published train bills of this com- 
“« pany are only intended to fix the time at which 
“ passengers may be certain to obtain their tickets 
“‘ for any journey from the various stations, it being 
“ understood that the trains shall. not start before the 
“ appointed time” ?—Yes. 

2929. (Chairman.) I suppose that you frequently 
have up and down trains at your station at the same 
time ?—Yes. 

2930. Do you or not, in practice, actually close 
the door when the train is about to start ?>—We never 
close our door, it is always open. 
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-2931.,.When, you want; to. close’ it for an up train it 
. ought, to be open. for a down train, for instance ?— 
Yes; it is the arrival and departure door for. the 
* public. 
“52932, (Mary Ayrton.) Does the booking dlerk put 
do wn: his window ?-—Yes. 
_ 8933..(Chairman,) He actually does close it before 
éach train starts >—Yes, to show that he has finished 
woking, and then he makes up his train book. 

2934., (Mr. Galt.) But he does not close the window 

until the minute for departure ?—No, or ‘a minute or 

two. afterwards if there are any passengers |to book. 

2935. (Chairman.) Have you noticed ‘at all whether 


station delays such as you speak of, arising from pas-' 


sengers, and luggage, increase or not ?—I do not think 
that they are on the increase. 

2936., Have they. increased during the last three. or 
four years since you haye, been at Bletchley ?—No, I 
think not. I have noticed larger packages of late. 

2937. But you, have not noticed that the delays to 
the trains have been greater ?—-No, not at Bletchley; 
and they have not been quite so long since we have 
had third-class carriages by all trains, ‘because the 
luggage is spread over more trains. 

2938. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you get most. of 
your, trains, off within the three minutes which are 
allowed :—Sometimes I have two trains over the time, 
and sometimes a dozen., At Christmas time I have 
perhaps had 20 out of the number over the time, but 
in ordinary, work I have had them from two up-to a 
dozen. 

', 2939.. Are those trains particular trains in the day ? 
—I cannot specify them ; it all depends upon the train 
coming in, and sometimes attaching boxes will make a 
difference. 

2940. ( Chairman.) Taking you to another branch 
of the question, what numberof porters have you ?—I 
have two foremen and an under foreman in the yard, 
and half .adozen porters on.the platform, and three 
parcel porters. 

2941. What number of men have you for the ex- 
amination of the wheels of the trains >—I believe that 
there are four now. 

2942. What do they comprise ?—Carriage ex- 

aminers. 

2943. What is their’ duty when a through, train 
comes in?—Immediately the train comes in they 
commence examining the wheels. by tapping them, 
and inspecting the bolts and. screws, and couplings, 
and such like. 

2944. Are the three minutes sufficient for that pur- 
pose ’?—If the business is not. finished we wait until 
it is. done.;, sometimes, the three minutes will not be 
sufficient with a very heavy train, and then we wait. 
A. grease-boy follows the examiner with a grease-box, 
and examines, each carriage. 

2945. Within. your knowledge have you often 
noticed. the detection of flaws in wheels or carriages ? 
— Yes, I have noticed several in the carriages within 
the last few years, or at least,many since I have 
been in the service. 

2946. Which have been detected, by that examina- 
tion ?——Yes, such as a spring being broken, or some 
flaw in the wheel, so as to render, it necessary to take 
the, carriage’ off. 

2947. (Mr. Galt.) Have you. an experienced. man 
to perform the duty of tapping ?—He has been in the 
service for some 15 or 16 years, and he has been at 
Blisworth for four years. 

2948. Do you occasionally see him perform that 
duty?—-Every day, and with almost every train. 
When I am on the platform \he passes me once or 
twied.))- ex 

2949. (Sir J. L. Secuooae yi Have you often to 
change carriages in consequence of passengers warning 
you of some irregularity in the travelling >—Passen- 
gers, often. complain when. they get to meas, of a 
_carriage shaking, and we screw it up. 

2950. Have the» defects in the carriages die 
generally. found. out by these men, or by passengers ? 
—By the examiners. Complaints have been made by 
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the. public, eal, I: have. taken the carriages off, and 
when the examiner has gone round he has said, “ There 
“ is nothing the matter with the carriage.” 

2951. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is anything said by the 
examiner as to the state of the wheels ?—The state 
of the wheels and everything. 

2952. Supposing that a passenger coma of a 
carriage shaking, might it not refer to the axles ?—If 
a passenger complained, I should call the examiner 
up, and he would look to the carriage. 

2953. But as a rule you say that nothing wrong 
has been found in the carriage ?—Yes, very generally ; ; 
I have screwed it up. Coming from Tring to Bletchley 
they run rather fast, and the carriages shake about, 

2954. (Chairman.) It is a long. down gradient, nil 
it is a straight line ?—Yes. 

2955. You have altogether four, such men, have eal 
not ?—Yes, we have an extra man now. 

2956. What, class of men, are these ?—I suppose 
that they. come from labourers in the carriage works. 

2957. They are not men taken from the neighbour- 
hood. of the station >—No...Mr: Bore appoints them ; 
he,is the superintendent of the carriage department. 
Two,of the under, men. have been. there for many 

ears. 
: 2958. Are the telegraph clerks under you ealen: 
and if I know of any irregularity I report it. 

2959. Have you ever or often noticed them talking 
and laughing and chatting too much, instead of attend- 
ing to their work ?—-I certainly have seen them laugh- 
ing and chatting, but Lhave had. no occasion to believe 
that. they have not attended to their work. My office 
is close to theirs, and I haye stopped the laughing and 
talking. It is more particularly between 9 and.10 
in the evening. 

2960. Have you had any trouble from their having 
other persons.in with them ?—No. If I see anyone in 
that I know does not belong to the company, I ask him 
what he is doing there. 

2961. It is pretty well all glass in front ?—Yes, 
there, are four panes, so that I can see very well; it is 
a very small office. 

2962. What are the ages of these lads >—One is a 
man of 27 or 28 or 80. One is)16, and the others are 
from 18 to 20. 

2963. Although you have occasionally had to stop 
their laughing or talking, you have not found any 
irregularity in the work ?—None whatever. I never 
saw men work better; we have never had a report from 
London respecting it since J have been there. 

2964. Is there a refreshment-room at Bletchley ?— 
Yes. 

2965. Under what control is it >—We have no con- 
trol whatever over it ; a Mr. Parmiter, a private person 
is the proprietor of it, 

2966. Does it open on to the platform ?—Yes, 

2967. It is not controlled by the company ?—No. 

2968. Ittis an ordinary inn, in fact ?—Yes. 

2969. Is it opened to the road ?—Not the refreshment- 
room, but there is an opening the back way. 

2970. Is it used by other persons than the company’s 
servants, and passengers ?—It.is used by the passengers. 
2971. Is it used at all by the company’s servants ?—_ 
It has not been so used within the last six or eight 

months. 

2972. Was it so used 2—Yes. 

2973. Have you had any..cases:duringy iiss time you 
have been. at the Bletchley station:;:among. passengers 
which have given you trouble in that respect ?—Yes.) 

2974. Arising from their sitting in the refreshment- 
room ?——Not from the refreshment-room, but they have 
come to the station the worse for drink, or have been 
the worse for drink while pipe T do not know a 
single instance at the room: 

2975. Have you ‘had ‘any cases of ithigkiGition 
Orcs the servants of the’ ~ ge age at cSie pune ae — 

nce 

2976. In what class Pash A breaksman. 

2977. What were the circumstances of that case ipl 
About three weeks or a month ago (I cannot say 
with certainty) a train came in, and I noticed that 
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when ‘the’ break passed me there were no tail-end or 
side lights. 

2978. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was it a goods train ? 
—It was a goodsand coal mixed train. I thought 
it very strange, and I followed the train, and could 
not find the breaksman. I afterwards found him, and 
asked him why the train’ was in that state, and he 
said that he did: not know, and that he could not find 
the light. I looked at him, and saw that he had been 
drinking, and I said that he had better go on to the 
platform ; hesaid that he was not the worse for drink. 
I called up one or two other men, and some of the 
passengers said that he was the worse for drink. He 
had been waiting for five hours at Oxford, and had 
had a glass with one anda glass with another ; and I 
put another man in his place. 

2979. (Chairman.) That state’ of things has not 
arisen in your own station ?—No. 

2980. Have you had any other case where any of 
the company’s servants have been the worse for 
drink ?>—No. . 

2981. Or passengers ?—No, Ido. not recollect: one 
case of a passenger getting the worse for drink. 

2982. Then the room has been well-conducted ?— 
Yes, we have a very good man there. If he finds a 
man the worse for drink’ he will not draw for him 
further. 

2983. Have; you ever known cases of passengers 
getting railway servants to drink ?—I have known it 
with guards; passengers taking guards into the room 
with them. The guards on long journeys are allowed 
to go in, 

2984. Do passengers treat them with beer, or 
spirits, or: what, ?—I suppose with what they like to 
ask for, whatever they will take. I have 'seen them 

oO1n. . dual 

2985. Does that ever occur with drivers ?—I do not 
recollect seeing drivers in ;,at least they would not go 
into the refreshment-room. I have seen them in’ what 
they term the “Hole ;” that is a little place at the end, 
underground, it is at the end of the refreshment- 
room. . 

2986. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is liquor sold there ?— 
Yes, everything. ’ 

2987. (Chairman.) Do they sell spirits there ?— 
Yes. 

2988. (Mr. Ayrton.) Who sells them ?—The-pro- 
prietor of the refreshment-room, in fact he calls it his 
third-class room. 

2989. (Mr, Galt.) Have you seen a guard. at any 
time the worse for liquor ?—I have not. 

2990. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever known 
a case of signalmen or of porters about your station 
being the worse for liquor ?—No. 

2991. (Chairman.) Have you had to report or 
dismiss any of your men while you have been there 
for drinking ?—I had to report one goods porter ; he 
used to be out late at night, and would not keep his 
time in the morning. | 

2992. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that he was late 
at night in the public-house ?—In the public-house, 
and he did not look clean and decent the next morning, 
and he had two or three half pints in the morning. 

2993. (Chairman.) Have any cases of drivers or 
stokers being the worse for drink come under your 
observation while you have been at Bletchley, or while 
you have been station-master at all ?—Once at Bletchley 
I recollect a case. I saw the driver of a train on the 
platform, and he was the worse for drink. They were 
changing the engine-drivers ; I saw this man, and 
thought that they were going to send him on, I 
asked the locomotive foreman, “‘ Whom are you going 
“+9 send on with this train?” He had’not made up his 
mind. Lsaid, “You are not going to send Cook?” He 
said, “ Why?” I said, “I should like you to see him ;” 
and he did not send him. That is the only case which’ 
I have seen of a driver being the worse for drink, 

2994. Do you think that that was from what he 
got at this “Hole” ?—Perhaps it had’ a little to do 
with it, but he lived in the village. ) MS 

2995. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was he reported ?—TI 
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do not know. Hewas not punished. ‘I think that he 
was lodging ata public-house, and they forbade him to 
lodge there after that. i o sTDK 

2996. (Earl of Aberdeen.) ‘The locomotive foreman 
would not take him ?—I think that it must have been 
the superintendent. Og 

2997. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What happened to the 
paeeheeae who you said was tipsy ;' was he punished? 
—Yes. ae 

2998. What was the nature of his punishment ?— 
I think that he was reduced. . sik 

2999. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You said that he had 
been staying for five hours at Oxford ; ‘was that an 
extra 'train ?>—Yes, the engine was not there. Oxford 
telegraphed for ‘an engine to’ come up and’ could’ not 
get it up, but I have never seen a breaksman, or 
guard, or driver come in the worse for drink: 

3000. (Chairman.) Do many of the company’s men 
get into this “ Hole” ?—Not many of the’ men be- 
longing to the Bletchley station. \I had orders six or 
eight months ago to keep them out, and they have 
never been in since. 

3001. Did those orders arise from their getting’ a’ 
little too much?—No. One of the railway officers: 
saw a man coming out and’ he enquired what ‘was 
the “ Hole,” and he was told that it was where the 
men got their beer, and I had orders from that time to 
prevent the men from going in. 

8002. It is not confined to beer ?—No, there are 
spirits, or anything. : 

3003. When you were at Leighton was there a 
refreshment-room-there ?—No. 

3004. Or at Buckingham ?—No. 

8005. When you were foreman at Blisworth’ was 
there a refreshment-room ‘there ?—Yes. 

3006. Was the refreshment-room: under ‘the com- 
pany’s control? — No, it was under Mr. Shaw’s 
control. . 

8007. Was there any corresponding place to the 
“Hole” there ?—There was a third-class room ‘over 
the way across from the hotel. i 

3008. And did the men go across to it Yes. 

3009. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think it desirable that 
there’ should be a place for the sale'of: spirituous 
liquor at the station ?>—Not for the company’s: ser- 
vants. 

3010, But for anybody ?—-Yes, for the passengers 
on a long journey. d 

3011. You think that they. require it?—-Yes, in 
some cases. on oh 

3012. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Can the company’s 
servants get tea or coffee on, the ground ?—No, not at 
our place; we forbid them, going in; if they wanta 
glass of beer they can leave the. station and walk to 
the hotel, which will take them about five minutes. 

3013.: (Chairman.) But the drivers. have tea or 


coffee in their tins on their engines, have they not ?— 


Yes. 

3014. For what number of hours. ate these porters 
on duty >—They come on at about 8 o’clock in the 
morning, and remain until a quarter past 9 to 10, and 
they are away before I leave. 

3015. What time do they get for meals ?—They 
leave at about half past 11, they have breakfast before 
they come; they leave again. at a quarter past.1, if 
the train keeps its time, and they come back again. at 
a quarter past 2, that is one hour for dinner ; they 
leave again at half past 4, and come back again at 5, 
that is half an hour for tea ; then if the train keeps 
its time, they have from 7 till a quarter to 8 for 
supper. 

3016. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Then these times are 
conditional upon the trains keeping their time ?—Yes, 

3017. (Chairman.) During that time are they 
worked hard, or is there a certain amount of rest ?— 
They are only at work when the trains are in; it is 
hard work then. 

3018. Can they leave the station at any other time 
for’ a quarter of an hour or so, without asking’ the 
foreman’s leave ?—Not if we know ‘it. If we found 
such a case we should report it. ie atta tal 
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3019. That would not be right >—No. 
8020. Is there a place where, if a man wanted re- 
freshment or something to eat, he could get it ?—Yes. 
If a man could not have his regular meal-time in 
consequence of the train being late, I would let him 


0. 
. 3021. The foreman would let him go ?—The fore- 
man would refer to me. 

3022. Taking the company’s servants, do you con- 
sider that spirits are necessary for them?—I do not 
think that they are necessary when they are on duty. 
I do not say that at supper time a glass of beer would 
do any harm. 

3023. I do not speak of beer, but of spirits ?—I 
am sure that they are not necessary. I am exposed 
as much or more than any of the men, and I do not 
find them necessary. 

3024, Do you find that the passengers desire to 
treat any of the company’s officials besides the guard ; 
do they ask the foreman ?—Yes, and they ask me 
sometimes 20 times a day. A passenger will come up 
and ask me to have a glass of sherry, or a glass of 
brandy and water, or soda and brandy, or whatever he 
has himself. 

3025. And the passengers do so to the foreman in 
the same way ?—Yes. 

3026. Do they often get him to take it >—No, one 
foreman has not been known to get aglass of anything 
for fifteen or sixteen years. 

3027. But the temptation is put in the men’s way ? 
—lIt is. 

3028. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there a byelaw prohibiting 
the company’s servants from using the room ?—There 
is a rule to that effect. 

3029. But is it a byelaw which can be enforced by 
the magistrate ?—I think not. 

3030. Do you think it desirable that there should 
be such a byelaw which could be enforced by the 
magistrates ?—I think so. 

3081. Do you think it desirable to have a legislative 
provision against the keepers of such houses, to forbid 
their giving drink to officers of the company ?—I 
think so. 

8032. And do you think that it should be made an 
offence, for which they should forfeit their license ?— 
I think that they should have a little warning. 

3033. But do you think that for the second time 
that should be the punishment ?—Yes. 

3034. The llth rule is that “the company’s 


“ servants are prohibited from entering the refreshment- 


“ rooms ” ?——Yes, 

3035. Do you think that the abuse of giving the 
company’s servants spirituous drink could be sup- 
pressed, if Parliament legislated against the keepers of 
refreshment-rooms by making it penal, and by making 
the punishment the forfeiture of their license ?—I do. 
For instance, on long journeys I think that if guards 
were supplied with coffee or tea, it would do them 
more good than a glass of spirits and water. 

3036. But it appears that you do not let them have 
coffee or tea?—Not at the station, but they can 
have it. 

3037. Have they a room where they can boil up 
tea or coffee >—Yes. 

3038. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Referring to the hours 
during which the station staff return home for their 
meals, does that refer to the signalmen ?—No, the 
signalmen stop for eight hours at a stretch. 

3089. (Siz J. L. Simmons.) How many signalmen 
are there in each box ?—Three for the eight-hour box, 
but only one at one time. 

3040. If he wants to leave his box for any purpose, 
who would be there >—The policeman. 

3041. He can always get a man ?—Yes, 

3042. Is he allowed to take refreshment into his 
box ?—Only tea and coffee. 


3043. Is he inspected in that way so as ‘to see that 


he does not take liquor in ?—No; if he smuggled 


liquor in, I should ask what he meant by it. 
3044. Is there any byelaw to prevent passengers 
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treating the servants of your company ?—I am not 
aware of any. % ry 

3045. Or is there any notice in your time tables 
or stuck about the station in. any way to prevent 
passengers from doing it ?—There is a notice as to not 
giving gratuities to the company’s servants. 

3046. Do you think it advisable to prevent their 
treating servants of the company by a penalty ?—No 
doubt that would stop it, and then the proprietors 
would not serve them. 

3047. But they may be treated in other ways than 
in the refreshment station, by passengers -who carry 
flasks and carry liquor with them ?—Yes, that is done, 

3048. A byelaw would hit that as well as refresh- 
ment at the station ?—It would. 

3049. Are passengers in the habit of treating 
railway servants, with spirits which they carry with 
them whilst travelling ?—Yes; I see it repeatedly. 
Guards go to a window, and I suppose that they have 
something to drink, because I see them put their hands 
up to their mouths. 

3050. That is a common occurrence P—Yes, more 
particularly with the through trains. 

3051. ( Chairman.) Like the Scotch or Irish trains ? 
—Yes. 

3052. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is too much the habit that 
passengers carry drink with them ?—Yes, the third- 
class passengers ; they have glass bottles. 

3058. (Mr. Galt.) And flasks ?—Yes. 

3054. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Considering the oppor- 
tunities which the railway servants have to obtain 
liquor, do you consider that on the whole they are 
remarkably sober ?—I do. 

3055. Considering the temptation to which they 
are exposed ?— Yes. 

3056. (Chairman.) You have said that you were at 
Buckingham ?—Yes. 

3057. The line there is a single line ?—It is single 
from Winslow to Banbury. 

3058. While you were there was it worked on the 
staff system ?—It was. 

3059. Who had the care of the staff at the Buck- 
ingham station while you were there ?—I had it. 

3060. Had you any cases of the staff being wrongly 
carried on, or of trains going on without the staff ?— 
Not one while I was there. 

3061. Did you have tickets there as well as the 
staff ?—Yes. 

3062. While you were on that branch was there 
any accident from collision on the single line ?— 
Nothing at all. ~ 

3068. Did you find any difficulty in the staff when 
there was any case of derangement of the trains on 
the line ?—Yes ; sometimes I had to send the staff to 
Winslow by horse or by lorry when the train failed. 

3064. Had you the telegraph as well as the staff 
system ?—Yes. 

3065. Were you guided by the telegraph ?>—Yes. 

3066. What time would it take a lorry to go that 
distance ?—From 25 minutes to half an hour, or you 
may put it down at 30 minutes. 

3067. Then your experience with the staff was that 
the train work of the branch could be well carried on 
by the staff >—Yes. 

3068. What number of trains per diem had you ?.-— 
Not more than six trains each way. 

3069. Is that about the present number ?—Yes; 
between Buckingham and Winslow and Brockley, 
they are nine each way. 

3070. That would not include ballast trains >No. 

3071. You had to work with ballast trains and 
specials ?——We had to work ballast trains on the 
Aylesbury line, and we never had any trouble with 
them. I likewise had three anda half years’ experience 
at Market Harborough, and I had the staff of the 
Harborough and Stamford line, and the Rugby and 
Stamford line. I was ticket collector and booking 
clerk at Harborough; that was before I was at Blis- 
worth, and I was for three and a half years with the 
staff at Aylesbury. 
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3072. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You never had any 
difficulty in working the staff at any of those places? 
—None whatever. 

8073. (Chairman.) What were you at Aylesbury ? 
_ Office porter and booking clerk. 

3074. Was that in Mr. Judd’s time ?—Yes. 

3075. And did you take charge of the ‘staff ?— Yes. 

3076. And you had no mishaps ?—I had no mishaps 
on the Aylesbury line, but I had one at Market- 
Harborough. 

3077. What did that arise from ?—I was rather late 
in the morning, and by mistake I gave the staff in- 
stead of a ticket, and I delayed a cattle train for about 
one hour. 

3078. But you had not any accident arising from 
it >—No. 

3079. The train was delayed until the staff came 
back again >—Yes, 

3080. While you have been working the single 
lines, and in charge of the staff, I suppose that some- 
times it must have occurred to you that you were 
obliged to leave it to your head porter ?—When I was 
away L gaye it tothe station-master, before I went to 
Buckingham. When I was at Buckingham, I generally 
contrived to get there, but if I could not get there I 
gave it to the porter. 

3081. Was not there some difficulty at Buckingham 
while you were there on account of the long distance 
between the passenger and goods trains ?—I never 
missed a train except on one Saturday, when I went 
out to collect the accounts, and I missed the four 
o’clock train in the afternoon, and then the staff was 
given to the porter. 

3082. Is that verbal, or is it written ?—That is ac- 
cording to the rule; it says the station-master or the 
person in charge at the time. 

3083. Perhaps you can find the rule in the book ?>— 
It is No. 94. 

3084. It says, “The station-master or officer in 
“ charge for the time ” ?—Yes. 

3085. Did anything ever go wrong with the porter ? 
—No. : 

8086. There was no confusion with the tickets or 
staff ?—No. I had nothing wrong with the staff the 
whole time that I was there. 

3087. And your experience of a single line would 
extend to five and a half years at Buckingham ?— 
Yes. 

3088. How long were you at Harborough ?— About 
three and a half years. 

3089. How long were you at Aylesbury ?—About 
three and a half years; that would be about thirteen 
years altogether. 

3090. (Mr. Ayrton.) That was how many years 
ago ?—I have left Buckingham five years. 

3091. (Chairman.) In that system of working with 
the tfain staff you only used the telegraph for the 
purpose of information ; there were no orders as to 
change of crossing given by telegraph ?—No. 

3092. Was your work strictly confined to the staff 
system ?— Yes. . 

3098. Buckingham was the crossing place for a long 
time for the trains ?—Yes. 3 

3094, And you changed the staffs there?—Yes; I 

would not let them go 50 yards out of the station with- 
out the staff. 
- 3095. And there was no mishap from the staff going 
in the wrong hands, such as the Brackley staff going 
to Winslow, for instance ?—I have known such a case, 
but I cannot give the particulars of how it was caused; 
it was something between Banbury and Brackley. 

3096. It was not at your end ?—No. ; 

3097. Had not the man at Banbury been there since 
the line opened ?—Yes, but he has lately left. 

3098. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are there any particular 
trains on the line from London which you know which 
are in the habit of being late at Bletchley >—No, I do 
not know of any in particular: Our trains keep very 
good time down. I can give you the time of one day’s 
trains being late. This is for January 8th: No.8 train 
Was six minutes late, No. 9 train was right time. 
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3099. (Chairman.) What is the 5.30 train from 
Rugby ?—That is a local train. 

3100. What is the 8 train in the morning ?—It isa 
local train, and arrives at Rugby for the express. 

3101. (Earl.of Aberdeen.) Is the 5.80 train late in 
starting at Rugby ?—Yes, 

3102, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does it commence its 
journey at Rugby ?—Yes. 

3103. And that train is habitually late ?—Yes, 
waiting for the train from the north. 

3104, Would there be any inconvenience in arrang- 
ing the time table accordingly ?—I do not think that it 
could be done. 

3105. If the train is habitually 18 minutes late at 
Rugby, it would come to the same thing if the time 
table was altered ?—Yes, but sometimes that train 
will keep its time. 


3106. But that is rarely ?—It is rarely, I am sorry 
to say, but it is not always late; it was 18 minutes late 
on that day. The 7.50 train left on that day at 7.57, 
being seven minutes late. 

3107. What was it late at Bletchley ?—It would 
be about right time at Bletchley. 

3108. Is that train habitually late at Bletchley p— 
No, it keeps very good time indeed ; it was stopped 
for about 25 minutes at Bletchley. 

3109. Are there any through up trains habitually 
late at Bletchley >—Yes, several of them are late daily. 

3110. Will you specify some ?—The 1.80 p.m. train 
from Rugby is generally a few minutes late. 

38111. How much ?—On this occasion it was seven 
minutes late the first part, and the second part was 
half an hour late. 

3112. It was divided into two parts upon that 
occasion '—Yes. 

3113. Is that frequent ?--It is not often divided, 
perhaps once in a week on the average. 

3114. Ifa train is divided in that way, what interval 
of time would there be between the two parts ?—Five 
minutes, and sometimes more according to the block, 
but in this case it was 23 minutes. 

3115. Is there any rule which applies to the case of 
dividing a train; for instance, if it is necessary to 
divide a train into two parts from Rugby, what is the 
rule as to the interval of time ?—I should give them 
five minutes at least. 

3116. Is that anywhere laid down ?—Yes, in the 
rule book, but the block takes that away now. It 
would take about eight minutes to run from Bletchley 
to Stoke Hammond, and we should not start it until 
it was clear. 

3117. So that the signalman would do that ?>—Yes. 

3118. What is the next train which you have after 
the 1.30 p.m.?—The 5.15 p.m. from Rugby keeps 
bad time. 

3119. Is that a through train ?—Yes, it stops at 
Bletchley. 

3120. What is the usual time of its/ being late at 
Bletchley ?—I think that you might put it down on 
the average at 20 minutes. 

3121. Would there be any difficulty in arranging 
the time table to suit the actual running of that train ? 
—I do not know how it would be in the north. 

3122. Does it fit in with any branch lines ?—Yes, 
the Oxford and Banbury and the Cambridge trains 
wait for it. 

3123. (Chairman.) Does it happen to be a train 
on the Oxford line which connects with the Great 
Western: are there two trains a day connecting with 
the Great Western line from Plymouth ?—-I think not ; 
that is not one of them. 

3124. Does that train connect through the Cam- 
bridge line to the east ?—No, it is the 4.20 train which 
goes through to Cambridge. 

3125. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the next train 
which you have to mention ?—The next is the one 
which I have spoken about before, namely, the Scotch 
express; that has been keeping bad time. It should be 
at Bletchley at 8.32 ; sometimes it is up to its time, 
and sometimes it is half an hour or twenty minutes, or 
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more, late. On Friday it was one hour and fifty minutes 
late. ‘ 

3126. Is it often up to its time ?>—No ; the weather 
has been bad in the last month, and the trains have 
kept bad time- 

3127. Have the trains lately been heavy ?—No, they 
have been lighter since Christmas. 

3128. But still the train is habitually late ?—It is 
from bad weather; I believe that that is the chief 
cause of it, but when the weather is fair it keeps very 
good time—as good as the express. 

3129. Does that train affect the branches ? — No, 
except it is very late ; there is a margin of 43 minutes. 

3130. Have you frequently to stop the branch trains 
for it >—Perhaps it has been once a week lately. 

3131. Do you book the times of trains passing your 
station when they do not stop ?—That is all done by 
telegraph. 

3132. Do you register the hours at which they 
pass ?—No, we do not; the telegraph messenger books 
them in a telegraph sheet, similar to this. Any. train 
passing, say No. 10, passes at such and such a time, 
and then it is telegraphed on to the next station; that 
is the way in which we get our information. 

3183. ( Chairman.) Is that in the station telegraph 
office, or in the signal-boxes ?>—In the station telegraph 
office. 

3134. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are there any of these 
trains which are habitually late ?—No, I do not. know 
of any. The first Scotch train is sometimes a few 
minutes late, but it keeps capital time considering all 
things. In all the summer months it_runs up to the 
minute, in fact sometimes it is 4 minute before its time. 
I refer to the through expresses which do not stop ; 
they are late sometimes—perhaps something in the 
north stops them; but in the last month the weather 
has been very bad, so that they have not kept good 
time: 

3135. (Chairman.) In the autumn, in August, I 
dare say that you recollect the week when returns of 
the working of the trains were called for 7—Yes, 

3136. In that week the 10.10 train from London 
was late at its destination nearly every day, 11 minutes, 
25 minutes, 8 minutes, and 9 minutes?—It runs to 


_ Scotland. 


3137. The 10.10 train is from London to Carlisle ? 
—That is very good for August. Those trains keep 
correct time as far as Bletchley. J can depend upon 
through trains keeping their time if they are anything 
like fast trains. 

3138. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are many of those 
through trains divided into two parts on account of 
being so heavy?—Not the 10 o'clock train, or the 
10.10 train. c 

3139. Are any of those through fast trains divided? 
—Very seldom, with the exception of a busy time. 

3140. When they are divided, what interval of time 
do you get ?—From five to ten minutes; sometimes in 
fair weather we have them a little closer. 

3141-2. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Have they two engines 
as a rule, at any rate, as far as Tring from London ? 
—I believe that that is often the case. 

3143. (Mr. Harrison.) How many men have you 
under your control altogether ?—Between 50 and 60, 
that is with the police, and goods, and every- 
thing. 

3144, Can you suggest anything which would enable 
you to, exercise a greater amount of discipline over 
those men than you now have ?—No, I do not know 
that I can. 

3145. Do you find that the men study your rules 
and regulations, and. generally understand the book 
which is published for their guidance ?—Yes, such 
portions as refer to the men themselves. 

3146. Do you pass them through any examination 
in order to see that they do understand their duties? 
—No: each man goes through an examination in 
London before he is appointed or promoted. 

3147. They all do pass an examination ?— Yes ; 
every man. . 


appointed, and they are supposed to read it through, 
and if they do anything against rule we refer to the 
book and say, “ There is such and such a rule ;” but 
it is very seldom that a porter does anything. wrong 
against the rule. _ 

3149. Are the porters generally local men ; for 
instance, are the porters at your station men in the 
neighbourhood ?—More or less. ee 

3150. (Mr. Ayrton.) As I understand they are all 

appointed in London after being examined there ?— 
‘Yes. 
3151. (Chairman.) Can you state , the general 
nature of the‘examination ?—I cannot. 3 
3152. The superintendent at Euston does that?— 
Yes. ai 

3153. (Mr. Harrison.) In addition to your own 
charge over those men, do the district inspectors also 
come and see that they are all performing their. duty, 
or do they rely entirely upon yourself ?—The. police- 
men are also visited by the district inspectors. a 

- 8154. In addition to yourself there is an inspector 
who also goes through and sees that they are doing 
their duty ?—Yes, he goes through every day. 

3155. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Was he formerly a 
signalman, in your case; are the inspectors generally 
men from the lower grade ?—From the police, and 
they are made signalmen, so that they thoroughly 
understand the duty... — ~ ye a 

_8156. r.-Galt,) From your long experience can 
you make any suggestion by which any improvement 
might be made in any department of railway manage- 
ment ?—I should like to see third and fourth lines 
carried right throughout ; that would, be an improye- 
ment, so as td keep goods to themselves and passen- 
gers to themselves ; but it would be an expensive 
one. 

3157. You think that there ought to be separate 
lines for goods and passengers ?—I think that it 
would be a great deal better. am 

3158. The lines, no doubt, are frequently blocked 
up ?—They are often very much crowded between 
Bletchley and Rugby ; in fact, I think that we are 
going to have a third and fourth line as far as Roade 
cutting, and a third line from Rugby to Stafford, if 
not to Crewe, 

3159. (Karl of Aberdeen.) When you used the 
word “ policemen,” did you include all signalmen. ?— 
Yes; ons 

3160. (Chairman.) With regard to the  driver’s 

observance of signals, does that come under your 
knowledge; have you had before you any eases where 
drivers ‘have failed to observe the station signals so 
quickly as they ought to have done ?—I had a ease 
some little time ago, Train No. 44 was due to 
leave Rugby at 8.27; I had sent the Scotch express 
on with instructions to stop at Leighton to set down 
passengers for Liverpool; the express No. 44 was 
following so closely up that I told the policeman to 
keep his signals against it. It is a short run, about a 
mile, to Leighton, and J thought that he might run 
by the signal; in this case he ran by the signal 550 
yards. 
3161. Your station signal ?—Yes. It was a light 
train, with two engines on ; I was under the impression 
that one engine was working to stop, and that the 
other was pushing, when it was going. through. 

3162. (Mr. Ayrton.) Where would the man haye 
stopped if he had been: taking notice of the signal? — 
559 yards back, cays 

3163. (Chairman.) That is right up to the plat- 
form? — Beyond it. The driver’s explanation was 
that there was so much steam that he could not see 
the signal. J do not know which way the driver was. 

3164. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was there any investi- 
gation into that case?—Lbelieve so, but it was at 
Euston... a oe 

3165. Are you aware whether the men were 
punished in any way ?——I do not know at all. 
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3166. Are they in the habit of making known 
throughout their body when there are any punish- 
‘ments ?—No, I think not.. If the locomotive super- 
intendent fined & man a sovereign or anything of that 
sort, the locomotive superintendent would not apprize 
me of it. 
_ 3167. (Chairman.) It would be known in the shed? 
—It might not be officially known ; it would not be 
posted up. 

3168. (Mr. Galt.) It would be merely by accident ? 
—Yes. 

3169. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Was the distant signal 
anne the man?—Yes ; and he ran past the signal- 


3170. (Mr. Ayrton.) What I asked you before was 
how much he went beyond the place where he ought 
to have stopped ?—559 yards. 

3171. Would he have run up to the Paton in that 
distance if he had seen the distant signal, and had 
acted upon it at the proper place >If he had seen 
the distant signal, and had pulled up there as he ought 
to haye done, it would have been about 140 yards north 
of the station. 

8172. (Chairman.) And he went 559 yards beyond 
it p—Yes. 

8173. Is that a single case at Bletchley, or have you 
had other cases ?—That is the only case which I have 
had. When a train has been coming in they have 
overshot the platform by two or three carriages. 

3174, (Lari of Aberdeen.) I suppose that you 
very seldom have the signals, against passenger trains 
on main lines with through trains ?—Very seldom ; 
but in this case I wished to protect the Scotch 
express. 

3175, Have you ever such a case with goods 
trains >—Nearly all the grads trains stop at our ‘place 
to take the third line and to be examined. 

3176. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have under the rules and 

regulations considerable discretion with regard to the 
management of the station ?—Yes. 

3177. Do many of the rules refer the conduct of 
the business to your discretion, merely indicating the 
general cireumstances?—No. The only thing that I 
act upon is that when a train is out of course, or 
when there is anything of that sort, I report it to the 
superindent ; but I am not supposed to break any one 
of those rules, with the exception of stopping a train 
which is out of course to pick up passengers or set 
them down. 

3178. Do not these rules remit a good deal to your 
diseretion in carrying them out ?—We act. according 
to the rules, but.not always strictly so. 

3179. Do you think it possible to withdraw discre- 
tion from you and to define in some precise way how 
the business is to be conducted ?—I think not. 

3180. If you had rigid rules it would be a penal 
act on your part if you “did not obey them ?—Certain 
circumstances would occur in the working out of a 
law; whatever rules were laid down we should have to 
break them in some way. 

3181. And you think that the discretion which is 
imposed upon you in carrying out nearly all these 
rules is necessary, in order to work the traffic 2—I do. 
We must have a discretionary power in certain things, 
and if we abuse that power we are of course censured. 

3182. (Mr. Galt.) Have you not a discretionary 
power according to the rules P—Yes. 

3183. (Mr. Ayrton.) With regard to working with 
a staff on single lines, do you consider that that is an 
absolute necessity, or that the use/of the electric tele- 
‘graph, and of electric signals, would be sufficient with- 
out a staff ?—I certainly should say keep the staff. I 
think that it ‘is quite necessary ; it is a guide to the 
‘driver, and to: the guard, and ‘to: the: ‘station-master, and 


‘to everyone concerned. 
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8184. Have you had much traffic on the single lines 
whieh fyou have worked, or haye. they, been lines of 
small traffie ?—-They have been lines of, small traffic 
for many trains. 

_».3185.,Then’ the trains would be ate considerable 
intervals >—I have sometimes had as many as 18 or 20 
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trains on the single lines in succession within a few 
hours. 
to send up that way. 

3186. Have you any trains which systematically 
cross your line at Bletchley >—Only three or four a 
day, or something like that. 

3187. Is there a positive rule as to bringing those 
trains to a standstill ?—If we have two sections we 
run them right across without stopping. 

3188. There is no imperative rule that they shall 
stand still ?>—No, they run straight across from the 
Cambridge line to the Oxford line, and from the 
Oxford line to the Cambridge. 

3189. Do you think it desirable that there should 
be an imperative rule that crossing trains should come 
to a standstill ?—No, because sometimes while that 
train was drawing up we should have a train coming 
up, and we should not get the crossing train over; we 
might get the train on at Bradwell or Denby Hall, and 
should not get the train across. 

3190. You think it sufficient that they should have 
to attend to the distant signal ?—We protect it by the 
block. 

3191. At what distance from the crossing >—About 
three and a half miles to Bradwell, and two or three 
miles to Stoke Hammond. 

3192. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If the driver neglected 
the signals and overran them, are there any points so 
that the train could be turned off the main line with- 
out crossing >—No, the signalman would not turn the 
train across the main line. 

3193. If the driver neglected the signals, and if the 
signalman had the means’ of avoiding an accident 
which would occur, could he turn the train on to the 
up or down line as the case might be >—Yes, he might 
do that. 

3194. The points are right '—Yes, but it would be 
very sharp work. 

3195. (Mr. Ayrton.) If he had the presence of mind 
he might do it ?—Yes. 

3196. But otherwise is an accident almost in- 
evitable ?—I think not, because the signals would be 
on at Denby Hall, and the man would not miss them, 
or miss them afterwards and then come on again. 

3197. (Chairman.) The natural course of the trains 
on those rails is to go into the side lines altogether >— 
Yes. 

3198, And not even into the bay of the main line ? 
—No. 

3199. And they cannot take a train across unless 
the signalman. shifts the points specially for the pur- 
pose ?>—'They cannot. 

3200. So that if a driver coming down the incline 
towards Bletchley overshot. his signals, he would 
naturally run into the lines next to the booking office, 
away from the main line, and to the engine shed ?— 
Yes. 


in the proper sense of the word ?—No. 

3202. (Mr. Galt.) I think that we understand you 
distinctly to say that there is no difficulty whatever in 
working a single line without an interruption of the 
traffic on the staff system ?—No, I think nof. I 
certainly should not like to work it without. the staff. 

3203. But do you find: any interruption in working 
the traffic, or can you work it thoroughly under the 
staff system ?—We can work it thoroughly under the 
staff system. 

3204. (Earl of Aberdeen.) That is to say, the staff 
and ticket system ?—Yes, and the telegraph ; we could 
not get at the ticket without the staff. 

3205. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider that as much 
discipline is maintained with regard to the subordinate 
officers as is possible under the present, law ?-—Yes. 

3206. Do you think that they are fined for their 
small delinquencies and brought to aécount as much as 
they can be ?—Yes. 

3207. In your judgment would it not de possible to 
earry the discipline further in that respect ?—I do_ not 


think that it would be policy to do it too much. 
“3208. You think that it would not work ?—I do 
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3201. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is not really a crossing, 
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not think that it would work; the men would rebel 
against too much of it. 

3209. (Mr. Galt.) You find no difficulty in carry- 
ing on the work at Bletchley under the present system ? 
—None whatever. 

3210. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do the fines amount to any 
serious deduction from the pay of the ren ?—With 
the porters we fine them something like a shilling, and 
in a serious case half-a-crown, “for any neglect of 
dut 
S11, Do you consider that there is a practical limit 
in fining people by deductions from their pay ?—With 
porters “I do not think that you ought to go further 
than 2s. 6d. If it is anything which deserves more 
punishment than that, they ought to be removed. 

3212. (Mr. Galt.) Do you follow out the system of 
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removing porters to a lower position where they have 
less wages ?—No, that is very seldom done. 

3213. What wages have your men ?— 17s. 6d., 
18s. 6d., and 1/., and the boys have 1és. 

3214, (Mr. Ayr ton.) With any free houses, or 
without them ?—No, every servant pays for his own 
house. 

3215. (Mr. Galt.) To what positions are the better 
class of porters promoted ?—To guards, and_ ticket 
collectors, and breaksmen. 

3216. Are guards appointed in the first instance 
without passing through a lower position f-—No, they 
must be appointed from the police, or from the porters, 
and sometimes they are appointed from breaksmen ; 
they must have been in the service for some time in 
some other position. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Grorcr Kimo examined, 


3217. (Chairman.) You are station-master at Cam- 
bridge ?— Yes. 

3218, For which company ?—The Great Kastern. 
Other companies have only agents there. ‘They work 
the Great Eastern, Midland, Great Northern, and 
London and North-Western traffic, with the following 
exceptions :—The Great Northern have a separate 
staff of their own to attend to passenger traffic, and 
the London and North-Western have a separate goods 
staff and goods yard. 

3219. You have one common platform for the Great 
Eastern and the North-Western trains ?—Yes, and the 
Midland. We have side arcades. 

3220. The Great Northern having a separate plat- 
form ?—Yes. 

3221. You have under you, I think, from the returns 
which the company has sent, nine booking or assistant 
clerks ?—Yes. 

3222. And how many inspectors ?>—Four inspectors. 

3223. And foremen ?—Three foremen. 

' 3224, I have here “three inspectors” ?—There is 
a district inspector, who lives there ; but there are three 
station inspectors. 

3225. Within the limits of the station, that is to 
say ?—Yes. 

38226. And you have how many porters >—Hleven 
porters. 

3227. And a certain number of labourers to assist ? 
—-Yes. 

3228. How many of those ?—We have four greasers 
and one point-cleaner, and other supernumeraries. 

8229. Do 27 cover them all ?—~Yes. 

3230. Does that include the examiners of carriages ? 
-—No, that does not include the examiners. 

3231. Do you know how many of them there are ? 
—There will be about six of them. 

3232. Are they under you at all ?—No. 

3233. You do not take any responsibility in that? 
—No. 

3234. That number of 27 does not include the 
signalmen ?—No. 

3235. What district do you call yours ? — The 
western district. 

3236. There are 18 pointsmen and signalmen 
employed, are there not ?>—Yes. 

3237. Are they under you >—Yes. 

| $238. Have they an inspector or a foreman over 
them, between you and them ?—No, only I and the 
inspector have to see to them. 

3239. What are your signal arrangements at Cam- 
bridge; are the points interlocked ?-—Yes, all but the 
north-end box; at the Newmarket Junction they are 
not locked. 

3240. But the greater part of the points are brought 
together ?—Yes. 

3241. Then your signalmen are in boxes, and the 
pointsmen ?—Yes, all except the north-end. They 
lie so far away that a man has a pointsman with him, 
and they are not worked interlocking. 

3242. What are the hours of your signalmen ?— 


There is one box eight hours, and the other boxes are 
12 hours. 

3243. The eight hours box has three reliefs in the 
day >—Yes. 

3044, And the 12 hours boxes are day and night ? 
—Yes. 

8245. And do the men continue at work more than 
a week, or do they change ?—There is a relieving 
man who goes for every six boxes. He goes to a box 
one day continuous, and when he is at that box that 
day the men are off duty, and change from day to 
night, and get a rest of 24.hours. 

3246. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many boxes are 
there for that relief man ?—-Six. 

3247. Yon have six boxes at the station ?—Yes. 
I have seven boxes, but one of them is eight hours, 
so that the relief man does not go there. 

3248. (Chairman.) What is the arrangement of 
hours for these 12 hours men; when do they begin ? 
—Seven ; 7 to 7. 

8249, And the eight-hours men ?—Six to 2, 2 to 10, 
and 10 to 6. 

8250. Those men live near, I suppose ?—Yes; 
some of them live close, and some a little distance 
off. 

3251. Being in a town, they are all within a mile? 
—Yes. 

3252. What are your ordinary hours for yourself ? 
—From 9 to 9 generally. I sometimes get done by 
8. Sometimes I am later. 

8253. It depends a little upon the punctuality of 
the last train ?—And the correspondence. 

3254. Have you any telegraph men under you ?— 
No. The telegraphic is in another department. 

3255. What department is that in?—The tele- 
graphic department. There is a foreman of that 
department. 

3256. But in the return that your company has 
sent us of the staff employed, there is the station- 
master, booking and assistant, clerks, foremen, and 
labourers ; and then we have signalmen and inspectors 
and switchmen and porters. That does not include 
the telegraph people, as I understand you ?-—No, 
The telegraph clerks are under their own depart- 
ment, 

3257. Then on the Great Eastern there is a special 
telegraphic department ?—Yes; but it is only at, 
large stations that the clerk is under the telegraph 
depar tment. 

3258. At Cambridge how many leks are there ?— 
Three telegraph clerks ; one and a messenger at night, 
and three and a messenger by day. 

3259. Do they take messages from you ?>—Anything 
I haye to send or order them to do as regards mes- 
sages they would take, though they are not under my 
orders. 

8260. There is a telegraph office in the station 
irrespective of the telegraph signal wires ?—Yes. 

3261. Would you describe the junctions at your 
station, coming in from London ?-—About two miles 


from Cambridge, before you reach Cambridge, the 
Great Northern comes in on a separate branch from 
Hitchin. 

3262. Is that within your control ? — 

| junction belongs to the Shelford station. 

3263. What is there that is within your own limits ? 
—The first junction is the Hills Road Junction, which 
is where the London and North-Western join us ; that 
is about 200 yards away from the station platform. 
The London and North-Western run in there, and the 
Great Northern come in at Shelford Junction; that is 

- not in my limit. Then we have the south-end and 
central boxes ; they are not junctions, but signal-boxes ; 
and we have the Newmarket Junction of the New- 
market and Bury line; that comes in at the end of 
our platform. 

3264. That is a Great Eastern line ?—Yes. 

8265. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What distance is that 
from you?—That is right at the end of the platform ; it 
is close tous. We then pass on to what we call the Mill 
Road Junction, that is the junction of the goods and 
passenger lines. We then go on a mile and a half and 
come to Chesterton Junction. 

8266. Is that within your jurisdiction ?—Yes; that 
is where the St. Ives comes in; the Midland also run 
over that. 

3267. (Earl of Aberdeen.) How long have you 
been station-master at Cambridge ?—Highteen months. 
I was six years clerk at Cambridge. I was station- 
master at March before I came to Cambridge. 

3268. (Chairman.) Will you look at the map for a 

.moment. Now do you-find much ‘delay at your station 
with the trains >—In heavy seasons we do; we meet 
with delay occasionally. 

3269. Do trains come to your station frequently up 
to their time ?—Yes. We have them come in late. 

3270. And do you have delays at the station beyond 
the authorised time for their stoppage?—Yes. 

3271. Those delays are really within your jurisdic- 
tion ?>— Yes. 

3272. What do you attribute them to?—They are 
eaused by the branch trains at times coming in later 
than they are booked; they are booked close on to the 
main line trains, and if they are late they delay the 
main line trains. And then attaching and detaching 
carriages often takes more time than we have. If we 
have many horse-boxes they have to be put right. If 
we had a Norwich box, or an Ely box, or a Lynn box, 
they would have to be sorted.. Then there is the 
luggage, which sometimes causes delay to us in heavy 
seasons, summer seasons and Christmas times. 

32738. What time do you allow for the stoppage of 
the trains going on ?—The main line trains, seven to 
ten minutes. Some are allowed seven, some nine, 
some ten. 

3274. In what way does the luggage cause delay ? 
—At times when there is extra traffic or many families 
travelling off the branch lines, that all have to be un- 
loaded and taken out. Our platform is very long ; it 
is a single platform, which is a source of evil to us 
sometimes. If we have a branch train at the top end, 
there is the luggage to sort and get down to the other 
end, or the Great Northern hand over luggage to us, 
or there is a lot to come out. Sometimes there is a 
lot out and alot in. Three or four minutes extra are 
ae pee in that respect. 

275. Do I understand you rightly that you have 
Bi one platform for up and down trains >—Yes. 

3276. Yoursis a one-sided station, in fact ?—Yes ; it 
is 400 yards long, about a quarter ofa mile. The down 
trains run to one end and the up to the other. 

3277. You have a crossing opposite the middle of 
the platform ?—Yes ; and if we have a very long down 
train in, and happen to have an up train coming in, 
or vice versd, that causes a delay. 

3278. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you consider the one- 

sided station a disadvantage on the whole?— Yes. 
Bs OTS Do you know how long that system has been 
used at Cambridge ?—It has now been used at Cam- 
pcre since November 1868. 

3280. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the platform on the 


No; that 
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down line?—The up line and down line have to run 
together in the middle. 

3281. Is it on the left side or right side as you go 
from London ?—It is on the left side as you go from 
London. 

3282. So that every up train crosses the down line? 
—Yes, it crosses the down line as it runs in. ‘There 
is a central box here (describing the position of it), and 
when the train gets here (pointing it out) it turns into 
the platform. 

3283. The platform is away from either of the 
through lines >—Yes (describing it by a sketch). 

3284. ( Chairman.) How long have you been at the 
Cambridge station?—I was six years district super- 
intendent’s clerk there, and I have been 18 months now 
station-master. 

3285, Have you been station-master of any other 
stations ?—Yes, I was station-master at March nine 
months, and nine months at Huntingdon, and for three 
years I was relieving station- master. 

3286. That post gave you an insight into all the 
stations ?—Yes; I had to travel about, 

3287. Then you have been about seven or eight 
years station-master ?—Three years relieving station- 
master, and three years stationary station-master, that 
makes six years during which I have been a station- 
master ; and I was eight and a half years clerk. 

3288. (Harl of Aberdeen.) Who takes your place 
at night when you are off duty?—The night in- 
spector. 

3289. (Chairman.) Have you found with your 
signalmen that they have had any difficulty in getting 
their trains in, in consequence of trains being out of 
course, for instance, owing to a train preceding a 
train which it ought to have followed. Tiat happens 
sometimes, I suppose, from the irregularity of the main 
line trains —Yes ; then the whistling tells them what 
train it is. 

3290. You are guided by whistle signals on their 
entering ?-—Yes. 

3291. When you speak of passenger luggage causing 
delay, is it from the quantity of luggage, or its bulk 
or weight ?—The bulk often does cause delay, 

3292. Do you mean the bulk of the particular 
package ?—At times commercial luggage is very heavy 
to pull about. 

3293. Do you often come across luggage that one 
man cannot handle ?—Not often, but occasionally. 

3294. That arises from passengers carrying things 
that are more than ordinary wearing apparel ?—Yes; 
sometimes two men cannot carry them. 

8295. What sort of things are they that are so 
heavy ?—These commercial travellers that travel carry 
heavy samples of things ; there is cutlery and all that 
sort of thing in them. At other times there are tre- 
mendously large trunks of families; they are not 
heavy, but they take up room on the barrows, so that 
men have to use more barrows. 

3296. Are your platforms wide ?—Yes, a very fair 
width. Ihave side platforms for the branch trains, 
for the St. Ives and Bury trains; short ones. 

38297. Have you had to report any of the men under 
you in the last two or three years?—Occasionally for 
neglect of duty. 

38298. What sort of things have you had to report 
them for ?—Absenting themselves, or being late on 
duty and not giving a satisfactory explanation of their 
conduct, and trivial matters connected with the sta- 
tion; anything that I thought proper to call the at- 
tention of the district superintendent to. 

3299. Have you had any cases of drunkenness at 
all ?—Not among my own staff on duty. 

3300. Nor among your passenger porters or guards 
that come into your station >—I have had one guard 
reported. 

3301. Was that long ago ?—Nearly eighteen months 
ago; an acting guard coming in with a Yarmouth ex- 
cursion. He was reported for being found the worse 
for drink on arrival. He was the second guard, and he 
was acting guard. He was reduced, put back ta 
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3302. Did you see him?—No; it was at 9 or 10 
o’clock at night. The night inspector reported it. 

3303. Have you had any such case in people con- 
nected with the goods trains ?—No, not cases of in- 
toxication. We have had cases of goods guards being 
reported for not coming on duty; and on making 
inquiries into one case, it was found that the man had 
been out drinking, and was not fit to come on duty. 
That case was one that happened this year; he got 
dismissed through his misconduct. 

3304. Have you had any case which has come under 
notice of drivers or men connected with the engines 
being reported?—I have not seen any cases of those 
men reported. 

3305. But have you had any reason to think that 
any of the men connected with the engines have been 
drinking #—No. 

3306. Not at all ?>—There was one case of this kind. 
One night a goods driver shunted rather recklessly ; 
but the shunters made no complaint of the man being 
anything wrong, and the next day there were some 
things found stolen out of a truck : detectives went 
down and found a tassel off a cap and an oil ticket in 
the truck, and they went down to Lynn where the 
driver went to, and took the fireman in charge; and 
this robbery was proved through the oil ticket ; and it 
appeared that he had been robbing this truck, and then 
the question was asked if anything had been noticed 
at Cambridge, and one of the shunters said that he 
thought the man appeared more careless than usual, 
sitting on his engine and not moving about. That is 
the only case which I know of. 

3307. Have you had any case with your signalmen ? 
—No. 

3808. Or with your telegraph men ?—-No. 

3309. You have not had to complain at all of your 
staff for drinking ?—No. 

3310. You were only speaking just now of one or 
two cases occurring not in your staff?—Yes. . 

3311. Have you any refreshment rooms at Cam- 
bridge ?-—-Yes, up and down refreshment rooms. 

3312. Under what control are they ?—Spiers and 
Pond are the contractors. 

3313. But have you any control over them ?—No; 
we only call the trains at the entrance to the rooms. 

3314. You have no control over what they sell ?— 
No; a license is taken out by the company. 

3815. In your instructions haye you anything to do 
with looking after the refreshment rooms at all?—No, 
the only orders from the superintendent are that thé 
staff are not to be allowed there. 

3316. Have you found any difficulty in enforcing 
that rule ?——No ; occasionally the men slip in unawares, 
but they do not do it when we are about. 

3317. If they think that you are well out of the 
way they, sometimes do ?—Yes, 

3318. What class of men is it that slip in in that 
way that you have had to notice occasionally ?—Men 
in the yard. 

3319. Do guards go in P--Long journey guards will 
slip in occasionally. 

3320. What has your long journey guard to do on 
the Eastern Counties Railway ?—Norwich to London 
is the longest. 

3821. Would that be a four hours’ journey ?—Five 
or six hours. 

3322. How far are you from Norwich ?——At Cam~- 
bridge we are about 70 miles from Norwich. 

3323. What do they run it in, two and a half 
hours ?—The express runs it in about two hours, two 
hours and 10 minutes. Three hours a slow train 
takes. 

3324. Do you ever find drivers in the refreshment 
rooms ?—I have seen drivers going in, not when they 
are on duty. I have seen them come round from the 
sheds and go in. ; ‘ 

33825. When you speak of guards going in, is that 
while the trains are stopping ?—Not always. I have 
seen the guards doing it when a train is stopping, 
but they have an order not to do it. ine 

3326, (Earl of Aberdeen.) If you see a passenger 
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treating a guard, have you to stop the guard ?--—Yes, 
he would be told of it, and warned not to do it again, 

3327. (Chairman.) Have ‘you had any cases of 
passengers treating guards or other servants of the 
railway company ?—'They will do it occasionally. - 

3328. What do they treat them with ?—What they 
like to have. 

3329. Beer or spirits ?—Either, but in busy times 
a man would neglect his duty if he went into the 


‘refreshment room, so they do it when most of the 


trains are gone. If they did go in with passengers 
waiting at the station they would not do it when the 
busy trains were running. 

3330. Have you ever noticed that done when trains 
were in ?—Well, I have in rare cases noticed it. _ 

3331. Have you noticed it so far as seeing the men 
going in?—I -have seen them coming out when I 
have passed, and I have cautioned them whenever I 
have seen any of them. 

3332. But do you take the same step with regard 
to the guard of a train who is not actually one of your 
own staff ?—If I knew he was a guard of the train in 
the station [should doso. = == 

3333. Have you done so?—I do not think I have, 

because I do not think they would go in while I was 
there. : 
3334, Take the guards of branch trains going in, 
would you interfere with those ?>—Yes, if I saw them 
drinking or going into the refreshment room, I should 
complain of it. 

3335. Have you. ever~had a case of a passenger 
treating them outside on the platform, bringing a glass 
of wine or brandy to them ?—No. 

3336. Have you known passengers of third class 
trains treating them at the carriages ?—No. : 

3337. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever known 
treating carried on in the train itself?—Yes; 18 
months ago there was a case of a guard who had been 
treated. He said passengers had given him some 
liquor in travelling between the stations; and it took 
such an effect on him that when he arrived at our 
station he was the worse for it. See No. 3801. 

3338, (Chairman.) Do the passengers ever treat 
your porters for handing luggage, or anything of that 
sort P—I do not think they treat them. 

3339. They give them money, but you do not think 
they give them drink ?—No. 

3340, Have you had any cases at -all on your plat- 
form or in your station of intoxication of passengers ? 
—Yes, we have had passengers the worse for liquor, 
soldiers, and so on. 

3341. Passengers coming in a train, or coming 
from the town, you mean ?—We have had them both 
ways. 

3342. Any who have been drinking in the refresh- 
ment rooms ?—No. 

3343. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose you have refused 
them tickets ?—Yes. 

3344, (Chairman.) You do not call to mind in- 
toxicated passengers who had anything in the refresh- 
ment rooms ?—No, 

3345. Have you single lines right up to your 
station ?—The Newmarket line is single to Six Mile 
Bottom, that is 74 miles from Cambridge; and the 
St. Ives line is single from Chesterton Junction ; from 
Chesterton Junction to St. Ives is about 134 miles. 

3346, Then you have those two branches single 
lines ?>—Yes, . Pekan 

3347. The others are all double, are they ?—Yes. . 

3348. How are those single lines worked ?—By 
telegraph arrangement. fie 

3349. Do they use the train staff ?—No, 

3350. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did they ever use the 
train staff since you have been at Cambridge ?—No. 

3351. How long ‘have you been — there ?—Since 
1863. 4 

3352. When was the Newmarket line opened ?The 
Newmarket line has been opened. more .than 20 
years now. Ree. 

3353, And when was the St. Ives line opened ?— 


Over 20 years-ago. 


3354. Did they ever work that with a staff ?—Not 
in my recollection. ; 

3355. And you work them now solely by telegraph ? 
—Yes. The Six Mile Bottom line is worked by Six 
Mile Bottom asking Cambridge if the line is clear for 
that train when it is an up, train; and if it is a down 
train the reverse takes place. 

3356. (Chairman.) With regard to that Six Mile 
Bottom line is it not worked on the absolute block 
system ?—No. . 

3357. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you want to 
start a train from Cambridge, for instance, to Six Mile 
Bottom, what is your course ?—We ask Six Mile 
Bottom, “is line clear to Six Mile Bottom for so and so 
“ train from Cambridge ;” the station-master at Six Mile 
Bottom answers “line clear, yes, for so and so train 
“ from Cambridge on arrival of such and such an up 
“ train at Cambridge ;” the last train which left Six 
Mile Bottom for Cambridge. He gives the train and 
the particulars of the train. 

8358. If I understand you. rightly, then, if a train 
had started from Six Mile Bottom he would telegraph 
up, yes, the line would be clear when such and such a 
train had arrived at the other end ?—Yes. | 

8359. And who receives that telegraphic message ? 
—The inspector. 

3360. First of all it goes to the telegraph clerk at 
Cambridge >—Yes. 

3361. What does he do with it ?—He writes it down 
in a book. 

3362. And what then?—He delivers it to an 
inspector. If the inspector is not there’ he sends a 
messenger out to the inspector. 

8363. And is the inspector the man that orders the 
train to start, or who does that ?—The inspector 
returns to the office and writes the answer to Six 
Mile Bottom. In the case of any train going from 
Cambridge, when Six Mile Bottom has replied, the 
message is complete. 

3364. When that train which is between Six Mile 
Bottom and Cambridge has arrived at Cambridge, is 
any fresh telegram sent ?—Yes; if he has a down train 
at once to go, he asks the line for the down train. 


. 8865. Again ?—No; if he has asked the line, he 


commences to start his train after the up train has 
arrived. 

3366. (Mr. Harrison.) As soon as that train leaves 
he telegraphs ?—As soon as that train has left which- 
ever station has another train to go first asks for it ; 
then they always give the line for that on arrival of 
the last train that has left. ; 

3367. (Sir J. L£. Simmons.) Then you would not 
telegraph to Six Mile Bottom to say that the train 
had left ?—-No ; directly the Six Mile Bottom asks 
the line for an up train we should tell him. the line 
was clear on the arrival of such and such a train. 

3368. (Mr. Galt.) If there were any misunder- 
standing about the telegraph, a collision would -be the 
result, the same as in the Norwich case ?—Yes. 

3369. All depends upon the correct reading of the 
telegram ?—Yes. . 

3370. (Chairman. Are these messages written ?— 
Yes: ; 
3371. All of them ?—Yes. 

3372. And how are they recorded afterwards ; 
what is done with them ?—They are recorded in a 
special book ; there is a single line telegraphic message 
book kept on purpose. 

3373. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the daily num- 
ber of trains on the Newmarket line to Six Mile 
Bottom ?—Three passenger trains each way, up and 
down, and seven goods, as the average. 

3374. And do you send many special trains >—We 
often have special coal trains. 

3375. And during the races I suppose you have 
many special trains ?—Yes, 

3376. What number of 


special trains .do you send 


- then ?—During the race time on the heavy days there 


would be four or five special trains. 


_ 3877. Do yow mean four or five each way 2—Yes ; 
four or five each way on heavy days, but on the slack 
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days there would not be more than two or three each 
way. 

3378. During that racing time you do not adopt any 
other arrangement than this of the telegraph ?—No; all 
the goods and passenger trains ran to Bury and Haugh- 
ley and Ipswich, some even longer distances, returning 
back, and they never work that piece of 7 miles by 
staff, it would cause innumerable delays. 

3379. Is the goods traffic very irregular here ?— 
Yes, it is, 

3380. The trains do not run to time table ?—The 
goods trains do not always. When they get on the 
Newmarket to Bury, that is another single line that is 
worked by staff, and that causes delay. 

3381. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) The length of the 
piece from Cambridge to Six Mile Bottom, as I under- 
stand, you, is 74 miles ?—Yes. 

8382. (Chairman.) In your time book or list what 
can I find that as ?~—“ Cambridge, Newmarket, and 
Bury.” 

3383. Would you point out to me which of the 
lines it is in this book (handing a book to the witness) ? 
—I do not see the single line from Cambridge to Six 
Mile Bottom here. 

3384. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is that line from 
Newmarket to Bury single for the whole distance ?— 
¥ G8. 

3385. What is that distance >—Fourteen miles. 

3386. (Mr. Galt.) What are the objections in your 
mind to working on the staff system ?—The delays 
that would take place to the traffic. For instance, 
between Cambridge and Six Mile Bottom is seven 
miles; of course, if we had a down train wanting to go 
from Cambridge and the staff was at the other end 
we could not get our train away until that staff 
arrived ; and if they had no train to bring it over, 
they would have to send it by a horse and a trap, 
which would take an hour or more, and all that time 
trains would be waiting. 

3387. But has not the accident on the Norwich line 
made an impression on the managers of your railway 
in favour of the staff system ?—They have applied to 
Parliament for power to double that line. 

3388. But that is not the same as working it with 
the staff system before it is doubled ?—They have 
thought the matter over; the traffic is heavy, and on 
one single line, the St. Ives, the Midland run over 
as well, but they have made stringent orders with 
regard to the carrying out of the work of the tele- 
graphing, and the working and the signing of the 
trains. 

33889. (Chairman.) You were speaking of the traffic 
being very irregular, on which line is that—the Cam- 
bridge and Bury ?—Yes. 

3390. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Do the Midland loco- 
motives run over that line as well as your Great 
Eastern locomotives ?—No, but from Huntingdon to 
Cambridge the Midland have running powers into 
Cambridge. 

3391. (Chairman.) I see that taking your Cambridge 
to Bury trains, they do not seem to be worked so 
very irregularly. Take the 1.27 p.m., is that a busy 
train ?—Yes. 

3392. In the week for which we have the returns, 
I see that that is three minutes late, one minute late, 
three minutes late, five minutes late, six minutes late, 
and nine minutes late ?—The passenger trains get 
over to time; but I am talking about what would 
happen if the staff was in operation; if one goods train 
threw a passenger train out, that would throw the 
others out all day. 

3393. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But do the goods trains 
run at the same time of day as the passenger trains ? 
—Not exactly-at the same time, but: between the pas- 
senger trains. 

3894. They are intermixed with each other through- 
out the day ?—Yes. 

3395. ( Chairman.) Is the line worked at night 2—No. 

3396. (Mr. Galt.) If it were worked at night for 
goods trains, would not that get rid of the difficulty ?— 
lt woul¢ no doubt tend towards reducing the difficulty 
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of being able to’ work by staff, but you could not work 
all the goods traflic by night; there are some perish- 
able pricies in those ifainan 

3397. (Chairman.) Take Cambridge and Haughley ; 
T do not sec that these trains arebad. Cambridge and 
Bury and Cambridge and Newmarket; those would be 
the trains ?—Yes. 

3398. They seem to have kept very good time ?— 
Yes. 

3399. -Would the goods trains be down goods or up 
goods ?—Down and up goods trains. 

3400. How many goods trains have you on that line ? 
—Seven booked goods trains. 

3401. Take the Cambridge to Bury 6.10 a.m. train ; 
that keeps time ?—Yes. 

3402. That was five minutes late one day in the 
week; then take the Cambridge to Bury 9.20 train, 
that was irregular, 10 minutes late, an hour and 10 
minutes late, and an hour and 20 minutes late. Then 
the 11.15 a.m., is that a goods train ?—Yes. 

3403. That is Cambridge to Bury, that is 10 minutes 
and 20 minutes late, Which train do you speak of 
as being so irregular ?—Coming back they are more 
irregular. 

3404. Up trains you mean /—Yes. 

3405. From which starting point ?— 
come from, and Ipswich. 

3406. Take the 10.30 a.m. from Bury; that was 
15 minutes late, five minutes late, five minutes late to 
time. The 12.15 is a very bad train, 35 minutes late ; 
80 minutes late, 95 minutes late. The 4.15, that is 
another of the goods, is it not ?—Yes. 

3407. That is 10 minutes late, 15 minutes late, and 
to time the other days ; and the next train, the 5 
o’clock, was to time ?—Yes. 

3408. (Mr. Galt.) How do you account for these 
long delays ?—Sometimes in starting away they make 
it half an hour late by some cause or the other. Then 
going down to Bury when they get to Newmarket the 
staff 1 may be gone. They work the staff there between 
Newmarket and Bury, and then they have to wait 
until it comes back again with an up passenger 
train. 

3409. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) I think besides these 


Bury they 


. booked trains you have sundry trains not run to time 


tables >—Yes, specials when the traffic warrants it; 
when we have extra goods. 

3410. (Chairman.) But there do not appear to be 
many specials. In that return I only make eight 
altogether, and you said you had seven booked ?— 
Sometimes on Mondays, after Saturday’s and Sunday’s 
traffic, we may have two or three specials, and then 
other days we may go without any. I should think 
on the Bury line we have 10 special goods trains a 
week. 

3411. (Sir J. . Simmons.) Ten each way ?—Yes, 
quite 10 a week. 

3412. (Chairman.) The St. Ives is single; that is 
worked also by telegraph ?—Yes, there is a slight 
difference in the system. ‘The line is worked accord- 
ing to the working time table. All trains on the 
St. Ives line are booked in the time bill, where they 
run to, where they are to pass a train or not, and that 
has to be. strictly adhered to, except in the case of a 
train running out of its course or being late, and 
another one standing waiting for it in the station. 
They then are able by making a telegraph arrange- 
ment and calling the train on to alter that, and get 
the train on that is waiting. 

34138. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What number of sta- 
tions are there between Cambridge and St. Ives where 
trains can pass each other ?—Four. The first one and 
a half miles down to the junction is double. 

3414. (Chairman.) The St. Ives branch is returned 
in this way, “St. Ives to Huntingdon ”’?—That is 
another piece. 5 

8415. Taking it from Cambridge, what is the first 
line I have got to look for in this Great Hastern 
return ?—Cambr idge to St. Ives is single. 

3416. I have got St. Ives to Huntingdon here 
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(pointing it out to the witness) ?—That is where the 
Midland comes over. 

3417. Shelford, is that anything to do with it fae 
No, that is this pai of Cambridge. 

3418. Will you show it to me on this return ?—I 
do not see Chesterton Junction to St. Ives there. 

3419. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said that the trains 
between St. Ives and Cambridge were run by time 
tables except when they were out of course, when 
an arrangement had to be made by telegraph ‘— 
Yes. 

3420. Is it often that,such arrangements have to be 
made by telegraph ?—Yes. 

3421. How often do you suppose in the course of 
the week ?-—In some days it may possibly go all day 
without an arrangement being made, and then another 
day if they commence running wrong in the morning 
there might be three or four arrangements to be made 
during the day. 

3422. Will you describe to us the course that is 
pursued when an arrangement has to be made; take a 
train which starts from St. Ives at the other end, and 
which is late ; what is the course which is pursued in 
that case ?—If St. Ives had a goods train which was 
booked through to Cambridge before a passenger train 
left, and that goods train was running late so that it 
could not get through to Cambridge without causing 
serious delay to the passenger train, the St. Ives station- 
master would then arrange where that goods train 
should go. He would. calculate that it should go to 
Long stanton say, instead of Cambridge ; he would. then 
telegraph to Longstanton and Cambridge, “ Goods train 
*¢ will pass passenger train at so and so ;” he would then 
get the same answer repeated from them word for 
word, ep So and so train will pass such a train at Long- 
“ stanton.” He would get the answer from each. The 
single line inspector at ‘Cambridge does the single line 
work solely ; the St. Ives man “would get an answer 
from him and from Longstanton, and on receiving that 
he would let the train go to Longstanton, and Cam- 
bridge after doing the same would let his train go-to 
Longstanton, St. Ives would then give the up train an 
or der to Longstanton, and Cambridge the down train, 
and Longstanton would keep his sionals at danger to 
poth trains. Each train would draw up to the station 
and pass in-slowly on each line, and they would then 
pass each other and receive their orders. 

3423. And the person who is responsible at St. Ives 
for that is the station-master ?—Yes, the station- 
master. 

3424. And the man who is responsible at Cambridge 
is the inspector ?—Yes. 

3425. Is he under your orders ?—Yes. 

3426. Would he refer to you in that matter ?—No ; 
he would make the arrangement solely himself, and 
start the train himself. 

3427, (Then a telegram comes up from St. Ives to 
Cambridge, and the telegraph clerk at Cambridge enters 
it in a book ?—Yes. 

3428. And how does the inspector get it ?—If the 
inspector is not at the office, the clerk would send a 
messenger with the book with that message written 
in; ond. he would have to write his answer in the 
book. 

3429. Would he sign that book as having read it? 
—Yes. 

3430. He is required to sign it, is he ?—-Yes, 

8431. Is the telegraph. station at Cambridge, from 
which these arrangements are made with St. Ives, the 
same as the telegraph station from which the arrange- 
ments are made on the Newmarket line ?— Yes. 

3432, And is it the same clerk who is receiving and 
issuing messages to both?—Yes. There are two “head 
clerks, and if there were messages required on eachi 
single line, one would take one message off, and one 
the other, and write it down. 

“ 3433. The books are kept separately, are they >— 
es. 

3434. But both in the same form, and in the same 
coloured lines ?— Yes. 
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. 8485. Would there be any possibility of the inspec- 
tor getting the book for St. Ives and taking it for the 
Newmarket one ?—No, On the Newmarket line it is 
a different system. On the Newmarket line they 
ask for every train, because there is no intermediate 
station to pass a train. On the other line there may 
not be a. message more than once during the day. 

3436. The whole of the arrangements on the St. 
Ives line for the passing of trains is left to the in- 
spector at Cambridge and the station-master at St. 
Ives ?—Yes. 

3437. Is St. Ives a large station ?—It is a moderate 
station. 

3438. What number of lines are there running into 
it ?—Two; the Cambridge line and the Huntingdon line 
come in there. 

3489. Is either of those single ?—The St. Ives and 
Huntingdon for 43 miles is a single line. 

3440, And what other line is there to St. Ives >— 
St. Ives to Cambridge is a single line, and the St. Ives 
to March double. 

3441. (Chairman.) I find regulations for working 
the single line between Cambridge and Six Mile Bottom 
in the rule book ?-—Yes. 

3442. In that rule book it is stated “ that no engine 
“ or train must be permitted to leave ‘Cambridge for 
« Six Mile Bottom, or Six Mile Bottom for Cambridge, 
“ until it has been ascertained by telegraph that the 
“ Jine is clear. The question and answer must be in 
“ the following form :—‘ Is the line clear for train from 
“ «Cambridge?’ to which Six Mile Botton willreply, 
‘ Yes, all clear,’ or ‘ No,’ as the case may be ”?— 
That is made more distinct and a better form of 
message is prescribed now by special order in the last 
month or so. 

3443. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Your answer just now 
gave a different system of working from that which 
His Grace the Chairman has read ?—Yes, there is a 
special order printed by the superintendent with fuller 
instructions than those which are contained in these 
rule books as to all matters connected with it, and a 
fuller message to be given and answer received. 

3444, (Chairman.) When was that special. order 
made ?—It has been out some time; it was made more 
concise some time ago. The special order to which I 
allude is special order No. 1617 of the 26th of October 
1874. The line from Cambridge to St. Ives is also 
worked in accordance with special order No. 1616. 

3445, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When would the man 
at Six Mile Bottom telegraph “Line clear, no ” ?—If 
on Cambridge asking the line to Six Mile Bottom for 
a train, he had another more important train at his 


end, he would then say “Line clear, no,” and then ask » 


the line for his train. 

3446. But if he had started the train already what 
would his answer be then ?—“ Line clear, yes, for so 
“and so train on arrival at Cambridge of such and 
* such a train.” Whenever we ask Six Mile Bottom 
for a line for down train, in his answer he always has 
to give the last train that has left, whether it is just 
gone or has been gone sometime, and when he asks 
the line for an up train wé always give him the last 
down train that has left; and if there is a second 
train coming, in addition to telling him that the line is 
clear on arrival of such a down train, we also tell him 
that it will also have to follow such an up train, the 
one that is in front of it. ‘ 

3447. ( Chairman.) You said the line between New- 
market and Bury is worked by train staff ?—Yes, by 

train staff and train ticket. 

3448, When was that introduced ?—That has been 
in foree several years between Newmarket and Bury. 

3449. Newmarket to Bury is stated here in the 
return before me, published by the company, to be 
worked on the telegraph system, not on the absolute 
block or any of the other systems ?—The line has been 
worked on the train staff system, and in addition the 
telegraph block system. The train has to arrive at the 
other station in advance before another leaves. 

3450. I find this among your regulations for work- 
ing the line between Newmarketand BurySt. Edmunds: 
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—prior to any train leaving Bury for Newmarket, the 
station-master must ascertain from Newmarket that 
no train which has not arrived at Bury has left that 
station for Bury, which will be effected as follows : the 
question, “Is the line clear?” must be asked, to which 
Newmarket will reply, “ Last goods (or passenger) 
“ train left at twelve,” or otherwise as the case may be. 
The station-master then knowing whether that train 
has arrived or not will act accordingly in starting the 
train he has to send, first inquiring of Saxham 
whether the preceding up train has passed that station, 
which must be done as follows: the question, “ Is 
“ the line clear?” must be put; if such be the case, the 
answer, “ All clear, to follow,” must be returned by 
Saxham, and so on. That is done between station 
and station ?—Yes. 

3451. Andif the preceding train does not arrive, 
what is the answer given ?>—* Line clear, no.” 

3452. The word given herein the rules is “ Stop ;” 
these regulations therefore are altered ?—Yes. 

3453. What is the special regulation for that line 
now ?—It says that the trains between Newmarket 
and Bury are worked under the train staff and train 
ticket arrangements as laid down in special order No. 
1614 of the 27th of November 1874 ; but the line has 
been worked a long while by staff between Newmar- 
ket and Bury; and in addition to working by staff 
they ask between each station and the next station if 
the line is clear, so that there are never two trains 
between the two stations together. 

3454, Do the trains on the Six Mile Bottom line 
invariably take a written order ?>—Always. 

3455. Do you always give it ?—The inspector gives 

it. 
3456. The rule is that ‘No engine-driver must 
pass over this portion of the line unless provided 
with a written order signed by the station-master 
“ at Cambridge for down trains, or at Six Mile Bottom 
“ for up trains” ?—That has been qualified since. No 
train passes over the Six Mile Bottom or the St. Ives 
without a written order. 

3457. But the rule which I have read has been 
varied to this extent, that the inspector is now autho- 
rised to sign ?-—He always has been solely responsible 
for the single line at Cambridge. 

3455. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the station-master 
at St. Ives a Great Eastern officer ?—Yes. 

3459. And does he sign the ticket at the other 
end ?—Yes. 

3460. And who signs the ticket at Six Mile Bottom? 
—The station-master. 

3461. (Chairman.) What is the staff at Six Mile 
Bottom ?—One station-master, one clerk, one signal- 
man, and one porter. 

8462. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there a telegraph 
clerk there ?—There is a clerk under the station- 
master who watches the instrument and calls the 
station-master. The station-master does the instru- 
ment himself there, so that there is no divided duty at 
Six Mile Bottom. 

3463. (Chairman.) I find in the return furnished to 
us for Six Mile Bottom, “ One station-master, one as- 
‘* sistant clerk ” (that is the man you referred to,) “and 
“ one porter” ?—Yes. 

3464. What district is that in for signals ?—It is in 
the western district. 

3465. There are no trains worked over that at 
night ?—No. 

3466. After what hour ?—After 8. The last train 
due at Six Mile Bottom is due at 7.40, and the first 
train in the morning is due about 7 ; it leaves Cam- 
bridge at 6.10. 

3467. During the time that you have been there, 
have there been any mishaps on either of these portions 
of the line >—No. 

3468. No confusion of the messages or anything of 
that kind ?—No. 

3469. Without having any accident, has there been 
anything in the irregularities which has led you to 
fear one ?—No. We have been very free. We have 
had slight mistakes happen at the station ; for instance, 
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one morning the horses ran the carriages on a train and. 
threw the passengers off their seats. 

3470. At too great speed, you:mean 2 doen 

3471. You have at Cambridge the staff of some 
other companies under you as well or your own staff, 
have you not ?—No. 

3472. Have not the North- Western booking clerks 
there >—Yes, they have a booking clerk. 

3473. Have they no porters or guards '—They have 
guards, but they work’ under our control in our 

ard. 
: 3474. And the Midland have the same ?—Yes. 

3475. Have you had no difficulty with any of their 
servants, or no reason for reporting any of them ?— 
No ; they have been very fair. I donot think there 
has been any inquiry at all. A slight dispute may 
have arisen, not because there has: been anything 
wrong, but simple disputes between Great Hastern 
and Midland men. There has been one case where 
there was a slight difficulty in that respect. 

3476. You find no greater difficulty then in con- 
trolling the men of the other companies than in con- 
trolling your own ?—I do not have to give them orders 
in any respect. 

3477. A booking clerk of another company work- 
ing in your station would take orders from you as to 
the general business of the office, would he not ?— 
They have each an agent there ; the North-Western 
has an agent. 

3478. Has he a separate office, a separate room ?-— 
Yes. We do all the Midland work, and they have an 
agent and booking clerk, and their booking clerk does 
the booking work Haden his agent’s instruction, and 
the London and North- western booking clerk the 
same. 

3479. Have you not found any inconvenience from 
the fact of other companies working into your station ? 
—No. 

3480. You have not had any case of drunkenness 
among their servants ?—No. 

3481. There have been one or two casualties in the 
last few years upon the St. Ives branch, have there 
not >—They have occurred at the stations. There 
was one at Histon, between a down excursion and an 
up goods. 

3482. What time of the year was that ?—That was 
in the cattle show week ; that would be in December, 
that was caused by a man letting the down excursion 
on the wrong line into the goods. 

3483. Was it a Great Hastern train or a Midland ? 
—A Great Eastern. 

3484. You are aware, therefore, of this accident 
given in the Blue Book before me, which happened 
on the 28rd of July 1873, near the Histon station ?— 
Yes. 

3485. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was that in con- 
sequence of the trains being irregular. Was there 
a change in the times of the trains meeting on that 
occasion ?-—No, they were booked for that station. 

3486. In what way was that caused then ?—There 
is always a man who goes out to the points to steady 
them, and'instead of steadying them on this, occasion 
he threw them open, and the train ran on where the 
goods train was. standing. The goods train was 
standing on.one line at the station, and the other 
line was clear for the excursion to come in, and the 
porter instead of steadying the points opened the 
points, and it ran on to the goods engine. 

3487. Were the points interlocked at that station ? 
—No. 

2488. If they had been interlocked I suppose the 
accident would not have happened ?—If he had 
thrown it open the wrong way it would have 
happened. 

3489. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was that a special arrange- 
ment made for the day, or the general mode of working 
the traffic of that station ?—The general-mode atiall 
‘the stations. 

3490. (Chairman.) Have you in the office at Cam- 
bridge any maps or plans of the lines and aoe ? 
—No, the engineers’ department have. 
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- 8491. Thére, was another accident upon the St. 
Ives line at Longstanton. in the year 1872, as it 
appears from the Blue Books ; do-you remember that ? 
—A Midland engine got off the line; J think it was 
running into the station. 

3492. (Sir J. i Simmons.) Got off at the ae ? 
—Yes. 

3493. Were: the. points set wrong ?— The. points 
could not have fallen, I suppose. I do not thoroughly 
know the cause of that. I know that) a Midland 
engine got oft the line. 

3494, (Mr. Galt.) What would be the effect on your 
traffic supposing you were’ obliged to work on the 
staff system ?—It would be that in many cases one 
train running wrong would throw the others out, and 
then they could not recover themselves all day, and 
in consequence if.the trains did not get in to time 
both sides, Haughley way or Cambridge way, they 
would delay the main. line trains; and it. throws the 
service out all over the line, if you have a being 
train to wait for and it does not get in. 

3495. (Chairman.) Have you had a long experience 
of single line. stations ?—Yes, I have worked all of 
them on Western district. 

3496. And have you had experience of working 
with the staff?— Yes. 

3497. Which stations have you worked, width the 
staff ?—I have worked them at Bartlow, Shelford, 
Lynn, Wolverton, Heacham, Hunstanton, and Hark 
tingdon. 

3498. And have you,found much inconivenience 
from irregularity-of. trains Not on those branches. 
If you are able to get information in time, if a train 
is likely to be late, you can alter your staff so that 
there is no error. 

3499. You mean you can send on a ticket isistbéld 2 
—Yes. 

3500. (Mr, Ayrton.) Are all of those short lines ? 
—The Lynn and Hunstanton is about 14 miles; 
Wolverton and Heacham are also staff stations. 

3501, (Str Seymour Fitzgerald.) Ifyou find no diffi- 
culty in working the staff along the Newmarket and 
Bury line, why should there be any difficulty in working 
it between Cambridge and Six Mile Bottom if you had 
an extra staff station ?—There is a little station now 
between those places, and that would have to be'the 
extra one if that plan were adopted. The only diffi- 
culty would be in the case of the staff leaving Cam- 
bridge with the down train, and getting over to the 


other end if there was no up train to bring it up, and 


we had other down trains wanting to goon, The 
difficulty is to get the staff back again. 

3502. The staff would only have to come back three 
and a half miles ?—It is a long distance to bring it 
back from the intermediate stations. 

3503. (Chairman.) It would be merely a question 
of introducing another station, shortening the staff 
lengths 2Nies; and the delays that it would occa- 
sionally cause to the traffic, because it is not like a 
train starting from Six Mile Bottom that could 
depended upon. The goods trains have to come, some 
from Bury and some from Ipswich, and some of our 
goods trains that leave Cambridge come from Peter- 
borough. 

3504. (Sir Seymour Fitéger ald.) What is the reason 
that there is no difficulty of that kind experienced be- 
tween Bury and Newmarket, and yet’ there would be 
that difficulty experienced between Six Mile Bottom 
and Cambridge; you do work the one on the staff 
system and do not work the other on it ?—The traffic 
between Cambridge and Newmarket has been much 
heavier than on the other piece, more especially at 
race times. 

3505. (Mr. Galt.) But that, makes it the more 
subject to accidents, does it not Tt would, of course, 
if they made any error. Then even with the staff 
there have been errors made. 

3506. How can there be an error made if the staff 
system is strictly adhered to. If a train cannot go 
without the staff, how can there be a collision Pe 
There can be no-error if they strictly carry the rules 
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out; “Dut I believe cases have’ occurred where drivers 
have forgotten their staff.” | 

3507, (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You said that the 
company have given notice for doubling the line ; were 
you referring to the line near Norwich ?—On the line 
between Cambridge. and St. Ives, and Cambridge and 
Six Mile Bottom, in fact, I believe they have the ‘Act 
to Six Mile Bottom. I am not positive, but they 
included it. 

3508. (Chairman.) Is Gn Stanton near Longstan- 
ton ?—Yes, it is not a station. 

3509. There was an accident there, it appears, in 
1872, to an engine of the Midland Railway, caused by 
one of the Midland drivers. Do you remember hearing 
of it P—If that is different from the Longstanton acci- 
dent, of which BP oc spoken, I do ti Enon sim 
of it. 28 
$510. Have you often had occasion’ to notice cases 
of drivers passing ‘signals, or overrunning ?—No. I 
have not noticed that at Cambridge. 

3511. “Have you seen it anywhere else ?—No; but 
T have had cases brought under my notice’ of that 
‘sort. 

3512. Would the signalman report these invariably 
to you >—Yes. 

3513. You nave had a longish experience on the 
line altogether, as clerk and station-master ?—Yes ; 
14 years and five moriths I have been on the line. 

3514. During that time there have. been a good 
many accidents, not very serious ones perhaps, but a 
good many engines running into things, and so on ?— 
Yes. 

3515. What in your opinion is the principal cause 
of these accidents They are often caused by want 
of care’ or Phepking the rules on the part of the 
servants. 

3516. I suppose, ea you were clerk of the district 
superintendent’s office, the correspondence and reports 
constantly came before you ?—Yes. 

3517. And you were sent out to examine into the 
cases sometimes ?>—Yes. . 

3518. And you found that, as you say, a common 
cause was want of care and bkeedeing the rules ?— 
Yes. 

3519. Want of care on the part of what class of 
persons ?—Sometimes the drivers, and at, other times 
the shunters and men concerned in the working of 
the line. They get so used to things that they do 
not show Ahab, proper care sometimes that they should 
do. . 

3520. on spoke. of breaking the rules ; now, is that 

breaking the rules in the way: ‘of shunting wher trains 
are due, Was that the sort of breaking the rules you 
referred to ?-When a ‘slight affair takes place of an 
engine running into anything, it is sometimes caused 
by the driver’s error in coming too sharp i in, not keep- 
ing a good look-out, or the signalman may in error call 
him on too far. 
_ 8521. When you. speak of the drivers coming on 
too sharp, that, is just what I was referring to; “that 
is. overrunning a signal, is it not oYes. a hand 
signal or anything of that sort. 

3522. Now which is the most frequent cause you 
have experienced in your enquiries—want of care on 
the part of the drivers, or want of care on the part 
of the shunters and porters ?—The drivers in many 
eases are wrong, but I hardly know oo pre- 
dominates. 

3523. Drivers, you mean, are wrong in the way of 
not pulling up quick enough 2—Yes ; they get so 
used to signals that sometimes they are not prepared, 
and then when they see danger ahead they have not 
time enough to pull up 

38524. But that arcall imply.that. the..signal..was 
not visible early enough, I suppose ?—The signals are 
always endeayoured to be got a sight of as far off as 
ever they possibly can be. 

3525.'Then I rather gather from you that the 
tendency of your experience is to show that there is 
a little want of care on the part of the drivers ?—And 
the men too, sometimes ; sometimes it is very difficult 
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to find which are in fault‘in the case of a truck being 
damaged or anything of that sort; the driver’ will 
say he'had a'right’ to come’ on, and ‘the shunter will 
say he did not tell him’ to do so. 

3526. When you have been going down to take 
relief duty as station-master have you found the 
drivers uniformly careful, or has it ever’ come to your 
notice that they have occasionally run’ too sharp into 
the stations ?—I have seen drivers come’ into stations 
and not pull up at the platforms, but run by some- 
times. 

3527. Have you known that happen in cases where 
it was not due to anything in: the weather ?—Not as 
a rule ;/it has generally been when it has been bad 
weather that they have overshot the mark. 

3528. Owing to the fact that the driver has not 
mace sufficient allowance ?—Yes. Fog, too, is a great 
source of evil. 

3529. Judging from your long experience,-do you 
see any difficulty in maintaining proper discipline 
among the men in enforcing the rules ?—No ; I think 
they can all be properly carried out, if the men will 
all work properly. 

3530. No doubt ; but the question I was asking 
was whether you found any difficulty in maintaining 
such discipline as to have them all carried out. What 
we want to get at is the real facts’ of the service, 
whether there is any difficulty in the control of the men 
or otherwise which makes it difficult to get rules 
enforeed ?—Of course there are a great many rules 
and orders for men to obey, and at times they forget 
themselves and break a rule, and then there has been 
occasionally a mistake caused thereby. 

8531. You have a system of fines for the men on 
the Great Hastern Railway, have you not ?—Yes. 

3532, Have you inflicted many fines at Cambridge ? 
—aA good many in the course of a year or two. 

35383. From what sort of causes; what is the 
common eause of fine with you, because it varies with 


_ different companies, I see ?—-A man gets fined half a 


day or a day’s pay for any neglect of duty ; say if a 
truck gets off the road or an engine in shunting 
‘through the pointsman’ not holding the points pro- 
perly, or he might in error shunt it “and let the points 
go in shunting” and throw a truck off theroad. Tf 
there is damage done and the matter is inquired into, 
the men in fault are fined. 

3534. If we were to ask for your fine book for a 
year or so, what should we find the most frequent 
cause of fines ; is it carelessness in shunting, or what 
is the most frequent cause of fines that we should 
find?—I should think a frequent cause of fines at 
such a place as Cambridge would be by some mis- 
hap taking place in the yard on the part of the 
shunters. 

3535. Are there’ many fines among your passenger 
staff ?—No, not many. 

3536. Do you fine your booking clerks occasionally ? 
—No. 

3537. Are they not subject to fine?—I have not 
had them fined. 

3538. What is your rule for giving tickets before 
the train starts ?—We allow the windows to be open 
half an hour, if possible, before. 

3539. Is that adhered to?—As far as possible 
TtlSer tee 

3540. What is your experience with regard to the 
observance of the rules. You have certain rules with 
regard to not shunting the trains within a certain 
margin of trains being due, and rules of that descrip- 
tion with regard to the working of the line. Which 
of those have you found the most frequently omitted 
to. be.enforced when you have been inquiring into 
these cases. For instance, Rule 101 is, ‘“ No 
“ vehicle of any description must be left on the main 
“‘ jine.” Have you ever come across cases in your 
investigations in which that rule is broken ?—No, 
not the rule broken in the broad sense of the rule ; 
that means a vehicle put on the main line and left 
there. Ofcourse, vehicles are put on the main line 
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and then are cleared as soon as the horses or engine 
can do it. 

3541. Has it ever happened to you to inquire into 
any case in which mischief has arisen from a vehicle 
being left on the line ?>—No ; we have had cases where 
they have got out into the main line. 

3542. From the scotchings not being put on 
properly, you mean ?—Yes. ; 

3548. (Mr. Galt.) Have the men been fined for 
that >—Yes; men have been fined if vehicles are 
allowed to come on the main line and block it 
unnecessarily. 

3544. (Larl of Aberdeen.) Have you any trains 
passing through the Cambridge station without stop- 
ping ?—In race times a first-class special train will 
sometimes go through the station slowly. 

3545. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Do you sometimes 
shunt slower trains in order to let those express trains 
pass P— Yes. 

3546. On to the other line ?>—Yes. 

3547. Do you ever shunt them on to the other line 
when there are trains due on that line ?—No, we 
always keep them out of the way of the fast train 
that is coming. 

3548. That is to say, you may put signals against 
them, and so forth, but do you ever shunt slow or 
stopping trains on to the up line in order to let the 
special express for Newmarket pass?—No. If we 
have a slow stopping train we keep it in the station 
arcade out of the way, and do not let it move on to 
the line where the first-class special for Newmarket is 
coming. Those trains do not come into the station, 
but run straight down. 

3549. You never shunt on to the main line ?—No, 
not where the special is coming. 

3550. (Mr. Galt.) Do you strictly observe the rule 
of not shunting within 10 minutes of the time of a 
train being due?—As regards our yard the pilot 
shunts until the signalman stops him by having 
warning of a train coming. 


8551. You do not observe the rule, then, of not” 


shunting a goods train, for instance, within 10 minutes 
of another train being due ?—Our goods trains when 
they run into our yard, run on to a separate line 
and are cleared directly ; so they can shunt about 
without affecting passengers. 

3552. (Karl of Aberdeen.) You mentioned that the 
signals about the station were inspected by you and 
the inspector ; what inspector did you allude to ?— 
The second inspector. I have two inspectors by day 
and one by night. 

3553. Are the signalmen also inspected by the 
signal inspector of the district ?—There is no signal 
inspector. There is the district superimtendent. He 
inspects stations and signals at all times whenever he 
thinks well ; he goes round the district, he has the 
inspection of stations and signals as well. 

3554. (Chairman.) The signal staff is all under one 
inspector, is if not, on your line ?—There is no signal 
inspector that we have. ‘The signalmen are under the 
control of the station-masters and the district superin- 
tendent. 

3555. The company have returned in the return 
which I have»before me one signal inspector, and 682 
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switch and signalmen, and 34 porters assisting ?— 
That one inspector I should think would be more for 
the London district. Our signalmen are all under the 
inspection of the station-master and district superin- 
tendent. 

3556. What is the practice with regard to the 
inspection of your own signalmen ?—I myself go round 
to the signal boxes as often as I can. | 

3557. How often would that be ?—Once a week 
perhaps I go to see if the points are working all right, 
and immediately that any defect took place it would 
be reported to me. 

3558. Do you ever go at night after 12 o’clock ?— 
No, I have not been. 

3559. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Does your assistant, the 
second inspector, ever go; is it part of his duty to 
inspect the signal boxes >—The night inspector is sup- 
posed to see that all the men are properly at work. 
He goes round to the major portion of the boxes in 
the yard. 

3560. (Chairman.) Is he expected to go into the 
boxes where the interlocking apparatus is ?—No, if 
nothing is wrong. é . 

3561. (Earl of Aberdeen.) He would not know so 
much about it if he has never been a signalman as 
the signalman himself, I suppose ?—No, 

3562. (Chairman.) You have a junction you spoke 
of a mile and a half out of the station ; what control is 
there there ?—We only have to visit those occasion- 
ally. 

3563. What do you call occasionally >—The second 
inspector would go once a week down to time the 
clocks and see that everything was all right, 

3564. There is no systematic inspection as regards 
the men themselves, to see that the men themselves are 
conducting themselves properly ?-—.No, not daily. 

3565. Has it occurred to you that men have been 
found with spirits or anything of that sort in their 
huts >—No, I never had a case of that kind. We have 
had cases in our experience in the district-superinten- 
dent’s office in which the inspectors travelling with 
trains have found the men not attending to the signals, 
and in special cases I have known them caught asleep, 
but that is very rare. 

3566. (Six Seymour Fitzgerald.) Where the line is 
worked on the block system are those intermediate huts 
inspected at all, for the telegraph I mean ?P—They are 
inspected by the station-master of the station under 
which they are. They are classed under a station, and 
that station-master is supposed to give an inspection 
as much as he possibly can. 

3567. Have you any such under you ?—I have a 
box a mile and a half off at the junction for St. 
Ives. 

3568. How often do you inspect that, once in a 
month ?—I go down perhaps once in a fortnight, or 
once in thyee weeks myself. My second inspector 
goes down once a weck to time the clocks and see 
that everything is all right. The time books are sent 
in every week to me, and they: have a different 
set of books each week, and I look through those 
that are sent to me and see that they are working the 
trains properly and carrying out their duties all right, 
tlre time they receive “clear,” and so on. 


The witness withdrew. 


‘Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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3569. (Chairman.) How long have you been a 
signalman ’—Twelve years. 

3570. Will you tell us where you have been acting 
in that capacity ?—I have been for nine months at 
Acion Station, three months at Kew Junction, and 
three months supernumerary, and ten years where I am. 

3571. You have been for ten years at Kentish 
Town ?—Yes ; I am on the North London Railway. 

3572. At Kentish Town ?—Yes, at the junction. 

3578-5. You are not in a Midland signal-box ?— 
No, it is the North London line : it is Camden Town 
Station, but it is called Kentish Town Junction. 

3576. Itis at the junction of the hip ms Junction 
and the North London line ?—-Yes. 

3577. How many men are there ata time in the 
signal-box ?—One. 

3578, What trains do you signal for; do you signal 
for those going to the City 7—Yes, and Kew and 
Richmond. 

3579. That is to say, the City trains running from 
any point west of Camden Station on the North 
London Railway ?—Yes. 

3580. ‘Then you have also the trains of the Hamp- 
stead Junction line ?—Yes. 

3581. And you have also the North London trains 
which run from the old Camden Station of the North- 
western Railway by Chalk Farm ?—Yes. 

3582. Can you tell us about how many trains a day 
pass your box in any given period of time ?—There 
are a little over 500 trains in the 24 hours. 

3583. Have you points under control as. well as 
signals ?—Yes. 

"3584. How many ?—I have 26 levers in the box, 

signals and points. 

3585. Would that give you eight pairs of points ?— 
Meg 

3586. What do they lead to?—They all lead into 
main roads. 

3587. Do they connect the main roads P—Yes. 

3588. And do they connect the Hampstead branch ? 
—Yes, we have no sidings. ' 

3589, Is there any shunting at your station ?-—No. 

3590. It is merely running “into it 2—Yes. 

3591. How many men are there for each ?—Three 
men, for eight hours a day. 

3592. How do you change, do you keep the same 
spell every week ?—No, we give one Sunday off in 
three, and the men change duty then. 

3593. At what time does your work begin ?—At 
2 o’clock in the afternoon until 10 at night, and that 
man has a Sunday off then. 

3594. The man is on from 2 o’clock till 10. up to 
Saturday night, and then he gets his Sunday free alto- 

_ gether 2_Yes, and the other two men have to do the 
duty ; they are eight hours on and eight hours off, so 
that no man works for 12 consecutive ‘hours. 

3595. But one man works for 16 hours, and the 
other works for eight hours in those particular 24 
hours ?—They both “work for 16 hours in turn. 

3596. That is to say, one of them only gets eight 
hours’ rest in the 24 hours ?—That is all. 

8597. Have you any relief men in case of inneRe 
supposing that one of your men is ill >—Yes, we have 
a relief man. 

3598. So that if one of you is ill, he takes that 
- man’s place ?—Yes. 
3599. (Mr. Galt.) How is that man employed 


when you are not ill?—We are sure to find a job for , Thackeray. 


him somewhere. 
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duty at two or three boxes in case of illness ?—Yes. 

8601. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did I rightly under- 
stand that there are three men always in the box P— 
No, there is only one man there at a time. 

3602. (Chairman.) Do you take your meals in the 
box ?-—No, not anything more than tea or coffee for 
breakfast. 

3603. How far do you live from it >—Five minutes’ 
walk. 

3604. Was the Kentish Town box, when you first 
went there, fitted up with the interlocked points and 
signals >—Yes, but not the same as it is now. 

3605. But were the signals and points always inter- 
locked there during all the time that you have been 
there ?—Yes. 

3606. When you were at Kew Junction, were they 
interlocked ?—Yes. 

3607. And at Acton ?—-There were straight road 
facings. 

3608. It was merely a passing signal P—Yes. 

3609. Have you had any mishaps which have oc- 
curred within sight of you ?—No, not caused by me. 

3610. I do not ask you that, but was there any- 
thing within sight ?—Last July four or five carriages 
got off the road at Camden Station. 

38611, At the North London Camden Station ?— 
Yes, on the 3rd of July. 

3612. There has been no mishap at your station >— 
No. 

3613. Are your distant signals in sight of you ?— 
Yes, all signals are in sight. 

3614, How many yards is it to your distant up 
signals ?—About 800 yards on the right. 

3615. Have you any electric communication from 
the distant signals to tell you that they act ?—No. 

8616. You depend entirely upon the mechanical 
action of the lever >—Yes. 

8617. There is nothing to indicate that a signal has 
gone out of its place ?—No. 

3618. Have you found at any time a fault in the 
working of your distant signals ?—No. 

3619. Ave they rods or wires -—Wires. 

3620. Have you found any inconvenience from the 
stretching of the wires so that the arm does not come 
up ?—I have had them break, but very seldom. 

3621. The signals are semaphores, are they not ?— 
Yes. 

3622. Have you had complaints from the drivers 
of their not clearly indicating danger or caution ?— 
Very seldom. 

8623. That has 
very seldom. 

3624, Has that been from a broken wire ?>—From 
its being slack on account of the weather. 

3625. Since you have been working these signals, 
have you found the drivers always attend promptly to 
them ?—Yes. 

3626. Has it sometimes happened to you to report 
a driver for not pulling up ?—No, I have never had to 
report one. 

3627. And when your signal has been on, you have 
never found him run beyond it ?—No. 

3628. He has always pulled up ?—Yes. 

3629. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do trains approach your 
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signals at full speed ?—No, it is a stopping station on 


the one side. 

3630. (Chairman.) Do all trains ‘stop at your 
station ?—Yes, with the exception of four or six. All 
passenger trains stop there excepting about six in 
the day. 

3631. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean only four or six 
out of the 500 ?—Yes, the passenger trains; the goods 
trains do not stop. 

3632. (Chairman.) Do you find the drivers of the 
goods trains equally cautious with those of the pas- 
senger trains ?—Yes. 

3633. There is no overrunning, 2—No. 

3634. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what speed do they ap- 
proach your signals ?—One way they cannot get well 
into any speed, they have only 300 yards to run; it is 
about eight or ten miles an hour. 

3635. And what is it the other way ?—Perhaps 12 
or 14 miles an hour. 

3636. (Chairman.) It is not a high speed ?—No. 

3637. And what is it with the passenger trains ?— 
It is, perhaps, from four to six miles an hour one way, 
and from eight to ten the other. 

3638. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do the six through trains 
which go through go at full speed?—No, at about 12 
or 14 miles an hour, 

3639. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you frequent 
occasion to stop the through trains ?—No. 

3640. How often ?—It is very much according to 
the weather ; if it is very greasy and slippery weather 
we cannot get along so well, and it causes a little 
stoppage, but nothing to speak of. We just draw 
them up, and then it is all right. 

3641. (Chairman.) What notice do you get of 
special trains ?—A printed notice, or a written one. 

3642. You get no notice, I presume, of light engines 
coming ?—No. 

3648. Do they often run by >—Yes; and there are 
a great many in the book. 

3644. When they pass you without their being 
booked, or without a printed notice, what communica- 
tion do you get respecting them? Have you any 
telegraph P—Yes. 

3645. What information do you get in that case of 
a light engine coming down; do you get any infor- 
mation in writing ?—No. 

3646. From where do they telegraph to you ?— 
From the boxes right and left of me: One is about 
300 yards or 350 yards, and the other is about 500 
yards. 

3647. Have you ever had a case of drivers of nea 
engines running past before you have got war ning ?— 
No; we work on the block system. 

3648. How long have you done so ?—Ever since I 
have been on the road, 12 years, 

3649. (Sir JL. ‘Simmons.) How far on either 
side is the block from your station ?—About 350 yards 
one way and 500 the other, and perhaps 1,000 yards 
on the Hampstead branch. I have three boxes to 
telegraph to. 

3650. ( Chairman.) The Hampstead line has a down 
gradient towards you ?—Yes. 

3651. It is rather sharp, is it not P—A curve takes 
it off. 

3652. .Do you happen to know what it is ?—No. 

3653. With the trains coming down from Hamp- 
stead, you have never found that they have overshot 
the mark ?—No. 

3654. ‘They are always under control ?—Yes. 

3655. Have you found in frosty weather, or in deep 
snow, or anything of that sort, any difficulty with your 
signals ?—I sometimes find a little diffienlty in the 
points, but we always have a platelayer there to clean 
them. Ihave not found anything to stop the traffic. 

3656, Or anything in the signals so as to prevent 
their working 2_No. 

3657. How long have the men shee are working 
with you been in, the box ?—One has been there for 
about nine years, and I think that the other has been 


there for about 83 years : I: am a little the oldest of 
the three. ; 
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3658. Have you had any experience of young men 
coming to be trained with you ?— Yes. ja 
3659. What is the system which is adopted with — 
regard to that, if a young hand is wanted to be trained ? 
pod 3 has to each me and see how I do it for a few 
days, and then I show him the way to do it, and get 
him to do it for himself. 

3660. He works under you for a few days ?—Yes. 

3661. And after he has seen the process for a little 
while he works under your guidance >—Yes, > 

3662. How long does that continue ?—It is accord- 
ing to the man, some men will pick it up quicker than 
the others ; it is about a fortnight, or three weeks, or 
a month. 

3663. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) From what class of 
men do they generally come; are they men who have 
worked upon the line 2—Yes, I 

8664. Are they platelayers ?—Porters. 

3665. (Mr. Galt.) How long do they generally 
work under your direction; is it some months ?—No. © 

3666. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It is, I BUPpone, Be accord- 
ing to the men ?—Yes. 

3667. (Mr. Galt.) A man would not be entrusted 
with a station after merely a few weeks’ practice ?— 
No, not a junction; it would be a straight road box 
where there were no points or crossings. 

3668, (Chairman.) Do you generally find the men 
who come to you ready in taking it up ?——I have had 
very few at my place, but what I have had have taken 
it up very quickly. _ 

3669. Have you found that sometimes men have 
had to be rejected altogether, that they could not 
learn it ?—I have known some give it up of their own 
accord. 

3670. Do you find that they complain of the con- 
finement, or that they cannot keep their attention 
upon it sufficiently ?~-'They cannot keep their attention 
upon it sufficiently, 

3671. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you see traces of 
nervousness ?—Yes., 

3672. (Chairman.) The men are examined for 
colour blindness beforehand, are they not ?—Yes. 

3673. Have you found any difficulty in distinguish- 
ing colours or lights upon engines in approaching 
you in heavy weather ?—No. 

3674. What head lights have i in use ?-—White 
and green. 

367 5. And you have not found fan difficulty in 
distinguishing them ?—No. 

3676. What are the green head lights for ?>—For 
goods, or cattle, or coal. 

3677. Do you notice any difference in the distance 
at which you can see the head lights approaching you? 
—We can see them about 200 or 300 yards. each 
wa; 

3678. You have not all long sight ?—No, we lose 
sight of them, 

“3679. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not a fog another strong 
element at certain times to preyent the wire signals 
being seen within the regular: distances 2>—Yes, and 
then we have fogmen out. 

3680. Does that often occur 2—It has occurred a 
good deal this winter. 

3681. (Mr. Galt.) Has the fog any effect UpOR the 

rail >—No. 

3682. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How far are your 
distant. signals: from your, box/?—One, I believe, is” 
close upon 500 yards, that is the furthest, and one is 

barely 800 yards ; they get them as far back as they 
can. 

3683. (Chairman.) Your westerly one would be 
under 300 yards ?—Yes, . 

3684. And your easterly one would be see Lent 
Between 400 and 500 yards. 

3685. And what would the north one up to Hamp- 
stead Junction be ?—About 500 yards. 

3686. (Sir J. Le Simmons.) Do, you. often. “lose 
sight of them ?—Yes, in foggy weather. » ..),.°. 

3687. What precautions do you take to see , whether 
they are working ?—I have tried by the levers. 


. 


_ signal on each line. .. 


/ 8688. Have you any men out ?—Yes, fogmen ; one 
is posted at the distant signal, and another at the main 


_ 3689, Then two. men are out on each line?—Yes ; 
here are two on the Hampstead Junction. 

3690. (Chairman.) ‘There are six men to your 
signals —There are five; there are two men on the 
Hampstead Junction. — 

3691, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) There are two men 
to the east ?>—Yes, and one to the west; there are 
five men altogether. 

_ 8692. (Chairman.) Is not the arrangement. this, 
that you have one man at your main signal on the 
North London line >—We have two men at the main 
signals,on the up line, , : 

3693. You have. on man at your distant signal 
west ?—Yes. ban 

3694. One at your distant signal east ?—Yes, 

3695. And one at the Hampstead Junction P—Yes, 
NOME diese via oi , ; 

3696. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How do they know 
that the signals are working ; have they any means of 
communicating withyyou ?>—No. 

3697. You cannot see the men themselves, I suppose, 
any more than the signals >No, but they use the fog 


- signal, and I can tell by the fog signal going off where 
they are. 


8698. (Chairman.) You can judge by the sound of 
the fog signal ?—Yes, and by the time that I receive 
a communication on the telegraph instrument ; they 
are not ten seconds out, 

3699. The fogmen are guided, are they not, in the 
signals which they give by your lever ?—Yes. 

3700. That is to say,if you put your signal to 
danger, they put their fog signal on the road ?—Yes, 
and when I take it off they take theirs off. 

3701. Supposing that your wire broke during a 
fog, what would happen ?—The signal would be at 
danger. 

8702, And they would keep their fog signal“on ?— 
Yes, 
3703. If they noticed that from any cause the wire 

was broken, what would they do ?-—They would still 
keep their fog signals on until it was repaired. I 
should find out directly that it was broken. 

3704, (Ur. Galt.) ae long would it take to 
repair it ?—Perhaps not five minutes. 

3705. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Tf that should happen 
the train would be stopped by the distant signal ?>— 
Yes. 

3706. What means would there be of protecting 
that train from a train behind it ?—It would be pro- 
tected by the signal. 

3707. So that the distance between the distant 
signal and the main signal would be clear ?—Yes. 

3708. (Chairman.) To you find your box op- 
pressively hot in summer ?—No, we have ventilation 
owes Wi Shore Ae ; . 

3709. You have never had to complain of too great 
heat in the box ?—No. 

3710, Are you supplied with a fire ?— Yes. 

3711. Is your light good ?—Yes. 

3712. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Will you be good 
enough to describe the manner in which the men are 
relieved when their turn comes on the Sunday? —Yes. 
This week I go on at 10 o’clock on Saturday night, 
and I remain until Sunday morning. 

37138. At what time ?—Seven o'clock. 

3714, (Mr. Ayrton.) That is nine hours ?—Yes. 
Then I go on again at 2 in the afternoon on the Sunday 
until 10 at night, and then at 2 p.mi. on Monday. 

' 8715. (Stir J.) L. Simmons.) Until 10 o’clock ?— 
Yes. Then the man who goes on on Sunday morning 
at 7 is on until 2, and comes on again at 10-at night, 
and stops until 7 in the morning.’ The man whoeaves 


_ off at 10 p.m: on Saturday night comes-on at 7 a.m. on 


f 


‘Monday morning, so’ that he gets his whole Sunday 
clear, and the other men do a double shift each. 
$716. Then no man is on for more than nine hours 


y ~ at a spell ?—No. ChE: hit ) 


8717. Do yow find yoursel¥es much fatigued at. the 


- 
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end of your eight hours ?—light hours are quite 
enough in the daytime. 

3718, You have said that there are 50U trains in 
the 24 hours; how many of those are in the daytime ? 
—Four hundred of them ; you get about 200 or 210 
in a shift of eight hours. 

3719. (Mr, Ayrton.) What do you call the night- 
time ?—I call the night from 10 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

3720. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In which shift do you 
get the most trains ?—From 2 p.m. to 10. 

3721. (Chairman.) The goods trains, I think, are 
pretty thick until about 11 o’clock at night ?>—Yes, 
until 12. I have four main roads on each side of me. 

3722. (Mr, Galt.) Do you find as a general rule 
that signalmen like their employment in preference to 
any other ?—I do not know; I think that a great 
many of them do. 

37238. Is it looked forward to as a promotion to be 
made a signalman ?—They go a good deal by the 
money which they get. 

3724. Are the wages better for signalmen than for 
porters >—Yes. 

3725. ‘Then it must be looked forward to as a pro- 
motion ?—Yes. 

3726. (Sir JL. Simmons.) What wages are given 
to signalmen on being first appointed?—A guinea a 
week, 

3727. Do they rise at stated periods ?—No, it. is 
according to the box ; there is a certain price on the 
box. 

3728, And a man is promoted from one box to 
another, and gets more wages for a more difficult box ? 
— Yes. 

3729. Is yours a first-class box ?—Yes. 

3730. (Mr. Galt.) Have you known any cases of 
signalmen giving up the employment on account of 
their having too much to do?—I have known some 
men who have hurt themselves by pulling the levers, 
but those have been weak and delicate men, and they 
have not been strong enough on first entering. 

8731. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What are the wages 
of the first class ?—Thirty shillings a week. 

3732. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are you inspected regu- 
larly by any official ?—Yes; we have an inspector 
who comes round to all the boxes. 

3783. Frequently ?—Yes, once a day. 

3734, (Chairman.) At fixed hours ?>—No, at any 
time. 

2735. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Has the station-master 
any control over you ?—Yes; but if he wants any- 
thing done he has to come and ask us whether we can 
allow it to be done, such as any shunting. 

3786. (Chairman.) If he wants to cross the line ?— 
If he wants to cross the line, or to shunt, or to do 
anything. 

3737. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
interlocking points, do you find that dusty weather, or 
different kinds of weather, interfere with the working 
of them, so as to render them stiff to move ?—No, 
they work pretty freely ; they are very close, and they 
are worked very often. 

3738. (Chairman.) I suppose that none of your 
points would exceed 100 yards from you ?—No. 

3739. (Mr. Galt.) During the late severe frost you 
did not find any difference in working the points ?— 
No, we had them well looked after by platelayers, 
and we found very little difference between them. 

3740. (Sir J. £L. Simmons.) Have you found the 
points stopped up ?—Yes, and I have had _ a bolt drop 


. in from a train, but we always look after that directly. 


3741, Do the platelayers do. that ?— No, we go 
ourselves. 

3742. When you go yourselves are all your signals 
at danger ?—Yes; it is only just outside the box, so 
that it will not take a minute. 

3743. (Chairman.), Could, you bring your lever 
over in closing the points if there was a piece of iron 
half an inch thick 2—No; or even the sixteenth of an 
inch. 

8744. You would feel.even a penny piece ?-—Yes ; 
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the switch lock would not work, and then that locks 
all the signals. 

O140. (Mr. Galt.) Have you as much work to do 
in the night as in the day ?—No. 

3746. ‘(Chair Man. ) What are the busy hours in 
the night ; an hour before 
3747. And then at about half-p ast four Yes, 

3748. (Karl of Aberdeen.) re they caution signals, 
or are they merely “ danger” and “all right” ?—At 
the junction they are all “caution signals; we have no 
“ all right” signals. 

3749. ( Chairman.) Only caution and danger ?— 
Yes. 

3750. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is that only at junc- 
tions; at other stations are they “all right” signals ? 
—There they are “all right” signals. 

3751. (Chairman.) At the roadside stations do 
they use only “ all right ” and “danger” signals >— 
Yes. 

3752. But at a junction it is “ caution’ 
“ danger ” ?—Yes. 

3753. All the time that you have been there you 
have never had any case of a driver disregarding ‘the 
signals P—No. 

3754. Or overrunning the signals ?—No. 

3755. Do you use hand lights at all in your box 
for calling on signals?—No, we work strictly on the 
block system. 

3756. You do not use the hand lamp at all ?—We 
have one to stop anything; supposing that a- train 
breaks loose without any tail light, we stop it if we 
can before it gets past, or at the next box. 

8757. Have you any advance signal ?—Yes, astart- 
ing signal. 

'B768. On both sides?—On the up side ; the main 
signal is in front on the down side. 

3759. Does that admit of the signal being a main 
signal, and a starting signal 2—That is at the plat- 
form. 

3760. And your starting signal, I suppose, is just 


and 


beyond the engine ?—It is just in front of the engine, 


so that they cannot help seeing it. 

3761. At a busy time of the day what number of 
trains are there on your length at once ?—Six. 

3762. And you have never found yourself at ‘all 
confused in recollecting the whereabouts of them ?— 
No. 

3763. I apprehend that your six trains would be 
made in this way, one up and one down, between you 
and the box west of you ?—Yes. 

3764. And one up and one down east of you, and 
one up and one down on the Hampstead line ?—Yes ; 
there are eight, there being four roads each way. 

3765. That would make nine if you add one at the 
platform ?—Yes. 

3766. But with that number of trains on you have 
never found yourself at all troubled to recollect where 
they were ?—No. 

3767. During your long experience there, have you 
ever found yourself catching hold of the wrong lever 
inadvertently, and having to correct yourself. J do 
not say that anything has happened from it ?—I may 
have done such a thing, but you cannot moye it. 

3768. It is brought to your mind that it cannot be 
moyed without something else being done ?—Yes. 

3769. These are Saxby and Farmer’s signals ?— 
Yes 

3770. I think that you mentioned that in the first 
instance they were not the same '—No. I worked 
with Chambers’ and with LEasterbooks’, similar to 
Saxby’s. 

3771. Which do you like the best ?—Saxby’s. 

3772. (Mr. Galt.) How long have you had them ? 
—Four years in March. 

3773. (Chairman.) Why do you like them better 
than the others >—They are so much easier to work. 

3774. There is less manual exertion 2—Yes. 

3775. Do you find that they are less subject to 
be deranged ?—Yes, and we can work them much 
quicker, 


3776, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do they require repair 
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very often ?—No, we have had nothing done to it 
since we have had it, except oiling and. cleaning it, 
and it has been four years in wear. 

3777. (Chairman.)) And you do not find any ap- 
preciable wear in the rods connecting the points so as 
to make them work a little slack ?—No. 

3778. At all events the signals and interlocking 
gear having been established four years, you could 
still tell the width of a penny piece between them ?— 
Yes. @ 
3779. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What are your whistling 
signals ?—T'wo for the Hampstead line and one for 
the main line. We have two up roads and two down 
roads right and left of us; there are two up roads 
from Camden into Broad Street, from Camden to 
Dalston Junction, and two down roads. Then we 
have the Chalk Farm up and down, and the Hamp- 
stead up and down, so that it is a kind of. double 
junction ; it is like an X junction. 

3780. Do all the up trains give only one whistle ? 
—It is according to the line on which they are ; they 
can go on two lines, namely, both these lines ( pointing 
out the same) ; they can go on to Broad Street. 

3781. What is the regulation ?—It is according to 
the whistle, according to where the train wants to go, 

3782. Are they bp tlt divided ?—Yes. 

3783. (Chairman.) Do you know the Broad Street 
station ?—Yes. 

3784. The trains go to different sides at Broad 
Street ?—Yes. 

3785. They are separated by the whistle according 
to whether they want to goright or left ?—Yes ; there 
is one whistle for one line, and there are two whistles 
for the other. 

3786. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You have nothing to 
distinguish the line from Chalk Farm from the line 
from Kew; there is the same whistle ?—Yes, 

3787. May not that lead to confusion ?—No, because 
there are only two roads each way. 

3788. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has any question arisen be- 
tween you and the company who employs you respect- 
ing the terms and conditions of the employment of 
signalmen ?—No. 

3789. Ave they all generally satisfied with the terms 
upon which they are employed, as to the time for 
which they are employed, and other arrangements ?— 
ies. 

3790, (Sir J. L£. Simmons.) You were for nine 
months at the Acton station P—Yes. 

3791. That is a through station >—Yes, running to 
Kew. 

3792. Had you distant signals under your control 
there >—Yes. 

3793. At what distance were they ?—1,000 ii 
I should say. 

3794. Could you see them ?—Yes. 

3795, Had you any difficulty in working them at 
that distance ?—'They were rather hard to pull a at that 
distance. 

3796. Did you ever find them fail ?—No. 

3797. Had you frequent occasion to stop trains at 
that station ?—No; very rarely. . 

3798. Did you always find them answer the signal ? 
—Yes. 

38799. You never found them run past it ?—No. 
The trains were very few when I was there. 

8800. Did you keep the signal at danger or in the 
ordinary position of the sienal, namely, “all right” ? 

—“ All right.” 

3801. You only put it at danger when there was a 
necessity to stop a train ?—Yes, or until I got the line 
telegraphed. as clear. 

3802. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Have you ever bad 
to take an extra spell beyond what has been your usual 
time in the 24 hours since you have been in the ser- 
vice of the company ?—I have done extra eight hours, 
gone home for eight hours, and coming back again. 

3808. What has been the longest time during the 
whole period that you have been in the service of the 
company, that you have been in your box without 
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leaving it?—Twelve hours. I used to do 12 hours 
when I first joined it, 


3804. (Mr. Ayrton.) Not at the box where you are 


now ?—Yes, at the same junction, but there was not 


then so much work to do. 

3805. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What is the longest 
time that you have been employed in the 24 hours r— 
Twelve hours. 

3806. Never more than 12 in the 24 hours P—No. 

3807. (Mr. Galt.) That is, 12 hours without 
leaving the box ?—Yes, 
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3808. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever had 
that since it has been fitted as it is at present ?—No. 

3809. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Under the present ar- 
rangement you might have two spells of eight hours ? 
—No, not two spells together ; not 16 hours. 

3810. But with a break of eight hours you might 
have 16 in the 24?—Yes. 

3811. But are 12 hours the utmost that you have 
ever had at a time ?—Yes. 

3812. When you have had 12 hours at a time, have 


you ever been called upon to go on again in those 
24 hours P—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


JOHN WHITMAN examined. 


8813. (Chairman.) At which junction are you 
signalman ?— At Broad Street. 

3814. At Liverpool Street ?—-Yes ; the Great East- 
efn line runs to Liverpool Street as well, but it is 
Broad Street. 

3815. How far are you from the end of Broad 
Street ?—Only about 100 yards. 

3816. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) At the entrance of the 
station ?—Yes. 

3817. (Chairman.) At your signal box you con- 
trol all the trains going into and out of the station ?— 
Yes. 

3818. How many main lines are there coming down 
to the box >—Two up and one down, at present. 

3819. You are now working three lines ?—Yes. 

3820. Two inwards, and one outwards ?>—Yes. 

3821. Where is your box placed ; is it on the side? 
—On the side. 

3822. On the east or west side ?—On the east 
side. 

3823. How many roads are there in the station, 
counting sidings ?—Six. 

3824, Are they all connected by crossovers ? — 


es. 

3825. Of those six how many are platform lines, and 
how many are merely lines for engines ?>—There are 
six bays for trains, and there is what they call the 
middle road between Nos. 1 and 2 north-west. 

3826. A spare road?—It is a roundabout road for 
an engine taking a train in to shunt on. 

3827. How long have you been at the junction ?— 
Three years on the 10th of November last. 

3828, And how long have you been a signalman 
altogether? — Seventeen years on the 4th of next 
month. 

3829. Always under one company ?—Yes. 

3830. The North London ?— Yes. 

3831. Then you were there very soon after the 
opening of the North London line ?—A few years; 
they opened some few years before that, but I cannot 
say exactly when. I was not in London then. 

3832. At what stations have you been ?—I was for 
little more than three years at Victoria Park Junction, 
and a little over 10 years at Bow. 

3833. And here ?—Yes; I have been here for three 
years on the 10th of November last. 

3834. What were you before you became a signal- 
man ?—I was for three and a half years a platelayer 
in the Camden station, 

3835. On the North-western line P—Yes. 

3836. Were you a ganger >—No. 

3837. Have you ever had any mishaps at Broad 
Street since you have been there P—No, not one. 

3838. None within your control ?—No, nothing 
whatever. 

3839. How far are your distant signals ?—Three 
hundred and seventy-seven yards from the box. 
~ 3840. How many men are there in your box ?— 
Three. 

3841. Are you the head or senior man ?—There is 
no head man, we take it in turns. 

3342. What is your time on duty; is it eight hours 


a day ?—Yes. 


3843. How do you manage as to doing duty on the 


Sunday ?—We have one Sunday off in three ; ‘the man 


2 
} 


going off on Saturday night at 10, does not come any 
more until Monday morning at seven. 

3844, The same system of relief prevails at all the 
boxes on your line >—Yes, at all the boxes. 

3845. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is, at all the boxes where 
those three men are ?—Yes; there are three men at all 
the boxes. 

3846. ( Chairman.) Has it ever happened to you in 
consequence of illness, or any thing of that sort, to be 
kept on duty longer >—No. 

3847. Supposing that one of your men is taken ill 
while he is at home, what happens ?—He would send 
to the superintendent, and the superintendent would 
send to the other man.to relieve the one on duty. 

3848. So that you would not be kept there ?—No, 

3849. What is the longest time that you have ever 
been kept in your box ?—-I have never been kept more 
than eight hours since there has been a third man, 
which is something like 10 years. 

3850. Before that time did you work a 12 hours’ 
spell >—No, we did not use to work all night, but we 
worked up till 12 o’clock, or something like that; and 
we left the box, and the box was closed, and the 
morning man came at something like 4. 

3851. So that 20 hours in the day were worked ?— 
Yes. 

3852. (Mr. Galt.) There is no traffic during those 
four hours >—No. 

3853. (Chairman.) Are you allowed to smoke ?— 
No. ; 

3854. Is it often done on the sly ?-—Not by myself, 
but I cannot answer for others. 

3855. We do not want to find out any particular 
man, but only to ascertain what is the practice. From 
your long experience do you think that the rule against 
smoking in the boxes is fairly obeyed by the men, or 
are there any inordinate smokers who cannot avoid 
having a pipe now and then ?—I dare say that there 
is smoking, but I can only answer for myself. 

3856. (Mr. Galt.) But do you think that smoking 
interferes with their duty?—I do not know that it 
does. 

3857. (Chairman.) It is the rule not to do it ?— 
Yes. 

3858. And your impression is that the men obey 
that rule as a general thing ?—-Yes, I believe that 
they do; I never saw them smoke. 

3859. Do you know what number of trains come in 
and out of your station in the day ?—There are about 
523, with light engines and empty trains and all. 

3860. That is to say, 523 book trains >—Yes ; that 
includes trains in and out. 

3861. And light engines ?—Yes. 

3862. Have you many specials?—No, we have a 
few sometimes ; we may have one or two up. 

3863. Have there been any casualties on the line 
within a mile of Broad Street, between you and the 
next station at all events ?—No, not since I have been 
there. 

3864. Now the trains enter at your station of course 
at aslow speed ?—Yes, five miles per hour, that is the 
rule. 

8865. How is that five miles an hour rule observed ? 
—Well, they do not exceed it, not to any extent; they 
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“you ?--He works the starting signal. 
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er perhaps a little oe oe do not know that 
the 

7068. What means have you of ey the Bgasl- 
men as to what line is open for them ; have you double 
lamps or treble lamps for particular lines >—Yes 5 
different signals for different roads. 

3867. How are they distinguished, have you two 
lamps or what ?+-We have a damp for every bay and 
every road. 

3868. You have two ap’ ‘roads coming inwards >— 
Yes. 

3869. And have you different signals for ‘each of 
these roads >— Yes. 

3870. And how do the men approaching your 
station know which is their signal ?—There is a signal 
for each bay, and whichever bay they want they 
whistle for. 

3871. Then in answer to their whistles you arrange 
the points ?—Yes ; and lower the ee for such road 
as they whistlé for. 

3872. Are your signals arranged salle by side for the 
two'lines ?—No, one s above the other ; the top one is 
Chalk Farm, the second one is Poplar. Then on the 
other side of the'road there are four arms, that signi- 
fies one, two, and three, North-western, and number 
three North London end. 

3878. Does it often happen to you that trains come 
out of their regular course in consequence of irregu- 
larity in the working of the line, ‘that is to say, that 
train:No. 10 will come in before No. 11 ?—Sometimes 
that. does occur. 

3874. What warning do-you get of that ?—Not any 
till the driver comes and whistles; then we know by 
the number of whistles. 

3875. In point of fact; you are guided entirely by 
the request of the driver >—Yes. 

3876: (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What number of 
whistles do the drivers. give ?—-One for Chalk Farm, 
two\for the Poplar.or Blackwall train, and three for 
the Kew ; there is one, two, and three North London, 
and one, two, and three North-western, 

3877. How do you know No. 1 North-western from 
No. 1 Poplar ?>—The North-western haye a different 
whistle ; more like a Great Eastern whistle. 

3878. A different tone ?—Yes. 

3879. (Chairman.) You have engines of the North- 
western Company as well as of the.North London 
Company ?—Yes. 

8880. Do you find that, there is equal attention paid 
to your signals by the drivers of both ?—Yes. 

3881. How often does it happen to you that you 
find the drivers.overrunning your distant signal or 
coming ina little too fast ?—I never had it, occur. since 
I have been there., 

3882. Never had a case of that sort ?—No ; they 
have always obeyed the signals since I have. been 
there, 

3883. And in going out have you had any con- 
fusion with starting, a man starting without waiting 
for the signal ?—No. 

3884, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do all the trains start 
by fixed signal ?—Yes, they are all started by signal. 
We have a gong, and when it is time for a train to 
come out the inspector whistles him up one, two, or 
three, whatever it may be. Then there is’ another 
signalman at the end of the box; he is simply there 
to clear the road for the bays, to turn the engines on 
and off the road into the sidings. When the train 
whistles we clear the line and lower the signal. 

3885. Do not you work the points as ‘well as. the 
signal ?—We work the points as well. When the 
train comes out there is an engine behind ; the man 
turns that into a siding to a coal stage to get water, 
and so on, 

3886. When that engine comes out to go in front of 
the train he has to pass another point’; do you work 
those points P—No; there is another sighal-box close 
at the end of’ the platform. 

3887. Does that man work the starting signal-or do 
The starting 
siguals are connected with points “for the ‘siding. If 


the’ points are right the- seen is oft but ‘it is our 
signal that they come out by. 

8888. . You say the trains come in at, fire mailed an 
hour ; have you ever known any of them to bump the 
end of the station ?—Yes, one North-western train 
got in ; that, was a slippery morning, and the yiver 
rather exceeded the speed... , 

3889. (Chairman.) When was that ?—About: ‘tago 
years ago, or more... 

3890. (Sir J. L. Simmons. ) Was that the only 
case ?—Yes, that is the only one that we have had. 

3891. Was any damage done by that ?—No. - 

3892. It was not a heavy bump ?—No. 

3893. (Harl of Aberdeen.) Ho long did it take 
you. to become acquainted with the signals before you 
were in sole charge pot was a week when J did take 
to them. . 

3894. You mean, ate a Week | you took charge of 
the box at Victoria Park ?—Yes, but that ‘was not so 
important a point as it is now by a long way. ack 

3895. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many handles had you at 
Victoria Park ?— Hight. 

3896. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Had you ever any case 
there of drivers not paying attention to your signals ? 
—No. 
' 3897. Did all trains use to stop there ?—Not at that 
times about every other one used to stop there then. 

3898.:Had you often occasion to stop trains not 
timed to stop ?—-Yes, sometimes. They used to pick 
up the Stratfords, and if the Stratfords were behind 
time we used to stop: thenext' train. 

3899: You never found any of those’ trains, over- 
running the mark’'?—No, we had no difficulty i in that 
respect. 

3900. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was there much goods traffic 
passing through the line at Victoria Park ?—About 16 
trains a day there used to be at that' time. 

3901. At Broad Street is there any goods traffic ?— 
About 52 in the 24 hours in and out, both ways I mean. 

8902. Where do they unload goods trains, at Broad 
Street ?—Yes. 

3903. (Earl'of Aberdeen.) Do you hear any signs 
of dissatisfaction on the part’ of the signalmen of the 
North London Railway with regard to their position, 
wages and so on?—That is a difficult question to 
answer ; there may be some that are not satisfied. 

3904. But has 'theré been any inclination to petition 
the company ?—I do not believe there has lately, not 
this last 12 or 18 months, not that Iam aware of. _ 

3905. (Chairman.) You have been satisfied ap- 
parently by staying on so long ?—Yes. 

3906. Are you a family man ?—Three, that is all. 

3907. Has there been any change in your wages 
for the last half-a-dozen years Yes : when I came 
to Broad Street I had an advance of 5s. a week. 

3908. I mean since you came to this particular 
place ?—No, not since that. 

3909. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What ‘are your 
wages now ?—Thirty shillings. 

3910. (Mr. Galt.) Was there not a strike among 
the men a couple of years ago ?—There was ; that was 
the North-western men employed in loading and un- 
loading the goods. 

3911. The North London’ had nothing to do with 
that ?>—They had nothing to say to that. 

3912. (Sir FL. Simmons.) The signalmen were 
not mixed up with that ?—No. 

3913. (Chairman.) Have you any. benevolent so- 
ciety or anything of that’ sort to subscribe to on that 
line ?_We have the North London Provident Society. 

3914. (Mr. Ayrton. ) Is. that connected with the 
railway ?--Yes. | 

3915. Is it eealabang domueeraa with the railway § ? 
—Yes, it is all railway servants that belong to it, and 
Mr. Mansell is the treasurer, and it ig managed by 
them: 7-44 
3916. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Ada are et ‘obliged to 
belong to it ?—No, you are not obliged to belong to it ; 
you are obliged to belong to some friendly society, and 
get ia ‘ertificate? front | some one or other “respectable 
society. 
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..8917. They do, not, take off,,the contribution from 
your wages then t—They do when iy belong to their 
own society. 

3918. But if. you. belong to, some. other friendly 
society ?—No, they do.not then. 

3919. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. ), Is that souiety at 
all. supported, by the company ?—Yes ; I cannot say 
what they do give; but they give 50/."or 100%: a year, 
I think, 

3920. (Mr. Galt. ) Are the managers the dhiet officers 
of the company, ?—All the managers are North London 
peoples 3 it. is managed by the North, London Com- 
pany’s servants... -:; 

3921. (Chairman. ) Do you peas that the greater 
part: of the North London) Railway sienalmen and 
pointsmen, for instance, belong to | it- >—No, I do. not 
think the greater part do. I have not,a schedule with 
me, hut I think there are, about 300 that, belong to it 
altogether. 

3922. (Str J. L. Simmons.) What, are ‘the benefits 
that, you, derive from your, society, 2—15s, a week in 
sickness and 9/. at death. , 

3923. And is the subscription the same fae all men, 
or is it according to the amount of the wages TeaNo, 
it is the same for alls, cig é 

3924. How much is it 2—S8d. a week. 

3925, ( Chairman.) That,.is not. a society ,which 

gives you a superannuation for old age ?—No, nothing 
else at present but the 15s. a week i in sickness and 9/, 
at death. 
3926. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I think you said, that 
you were in the employment of the North London 
Company, before you became signalman ?—No,, the 
North-western Company... 

3927. (Mr, Galt.) During the seventeen years that 
you have been in, the company’s service, how much of 
that time have you been ill ?—Fourteen days. 

3928. You have not got much for your money then 

out of the friendly society ?—No, I ‘havé not taken 
much out since I have been | ‘there, I am thankful to 
say. 
3929. i Chatitindddy ‘The ‘Notth eMart proper have 
only 93 signalmen, I see, on the whole line. ‘How 
often are you visited in your box BY, any ‘inspector or 
serjeant ?— Daily.” ue will nét say every day, but’ say 
three or four times'a week ; sometimes. every day he 
comes up. 

3930, And at what time generally P—At ‘ho par- 
ticular time ; the time is uncertain. ~ 

3931. Does he ever come at hight during your night 


. duty ?—Yes, not after 10’0’clock.” _ They do im’ some 


_ the boxés, but they never come to ‘nine after 
that. 

3932. You hear’ from’ the other imén that that 
oceurs ‘with them’ sémetimes’?—That ‘occurs with ‘a 
slight complaint of the driver or something ofthat 
kind.” If there is no complaint’ they ‘do not -trouble 
much about visiting thé boxes by ‘night. 

3933. Who is it who: Visits you, 5 the inspector ?— 
The serjeant of a night, the inspector Piped os super- 
intendént do in the daytime.’ 

3934. Can you tell us at all what’ duty is given’ to. 
those ; serjeants ; ; are they simply. for inspecting PI 
cannot tell you their duty. They are supposed: to 
look after’ the signalmen and inspect: them, and ‘go 
round and: see that they are im Lie ner wage and 
everything like that. ‘ 

8935. (Earl of -Abiesilien) Sariiosing a ‘difficulty 
arose with regard to ‘your signals, i is it likely, that, one 
of the inspectors would. give, you any assistance by 
way of advice, or that you would probably know more 


’ about it than they ?— They: would,,know as) much 


about. it.as I. would ; :but:.if anything occurs. to 
Mr. Tyre’s instruments we should, Dai to his man, he 
lives on. the side of the line.)) sv. on 

3936. As a rule ‘have ‘the siding, idapdetars been 
signalmen themselves formerly ?—Twojof them haves 
at least there are two serjeants that, have, but ® do pot 
think that:the inspector ever was.\)c) 6 y! 

3937. (Sir J. L..Simmons.): Do, those. sinjamnte in- 
spect, the police as: swell as’ the, signalmen2--'They: do 


\ 
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inspect, the police, but, you see, all, signalmen on our 
road are called. police.; There are one.or, two, outside 
that are called policemen, but the uniform is the same 
as ours, and they belong to the same department 

3938, ( Chairman.) Has it ever happened to you, to 
be fined. during your length of service ?—Not this last 
10 years. 

3939. I see that there are cases of fines for i irregu- 
larity in working signals. and points ?—Yes ;. that has 
hever occurred to me. 

3940. Has it ever. occurred, in. your box,. A you 


‘know. from conversation ?——I think one was fined, for 


having an, engine off at Bow at: one time ;, that wend 
be five or. six. years ago. 

3941. There are 18 cases of fine. returned on the 
North London line in, the year 1873, the year before 
last... Do, you recollect whether any of those occurred 
at your box ?—There was none:occurred in our box 
that I am aware of. 

3942. The heaviest fine appears to be 5s. and the 
lowest 6d. ; What, are your rules. as to fines; what;is 
the highest fine?—About 2s., 2s, 6d., aday’s pay, and 
the like of: that. 

3943. The day’s pay would: be the 5s. fine >—Yes. 

8944. (Mr, Galt.) Are. you, paid..for Sunday. ?— 
That isa question which, I,.can hardly answer, for I 
am sure I do not know. 

3945. (Chairman.) You get 30s. for one ped 


that is all_you know ?—We get 30s. a’week; if we’ 


stop away a day they stop 4s, 18% so that seems as.if 
we are paid for the Sunday... Lies 

3946. Lf any of your,men.are unwell, not seriously 
ill, but too unwell to take the duty for the day, are 
they paid half-pay by the company ?—No, their) pay 
is stopped if they do not. work... : 

3947, Although it is illness Pee ony 

3948. And would they in that case get the half-pay 
from. this provident society ?—Yes, if they belonged 
to it and subscribed to it. 

3949. 'The North London Company states to Parlia- 
ment inthe Parliamentary return that it is the prac- 
tice of the company, in case of accident causing tem- 
porary absence, to allow half-pay usually during the 
illness ?—That is in case they meet with an accident... 

3950.. But that does not apply, to. the case of ordi- 
nary illness ?—No. 

3951. (Ser J. L. Simmons.) Then, if .you had got 
half-pay from the company in the case of an accident, 
would you also draw the 15s. a week from the provi- 
dent society,?—Yes, 

8952. So: that. that would: make up the full pay ?— 
Yés.- 

3953. (Mr. Galt.) Does this provident society fur- 


nish you every year with an annual account ?—Hvery 


year with a sheet, at, the beginning of every year. 
8954. ( Chairman.) Do the men of your own. line, 


or do.you, yourself, contribute. to the special casualty 


fund of the benevolent society on New Year’s, Day ?— 
A. good many do ; I,do not myself, 

3955, Do. they: think it a, good)-thing ?--Yes,; I 
heliewe they do. 

3956. That is a shilling puhteiatainy is: it poke a 
Messier 
3957. (Mr. Galt.) What’ casualty could Peeper to 
you.in a signal-box ?—Not.in the box ; but one of my 
mates, got. knocked down. nearly,.a fortnight ago, one 
foggy day. . When we: leave off duty in, the box. we 
are supposed to go outside in foggy weather fog- 
signalling to assist ‘the platelayers ; ; there is more than 
they can manage.. | 

3958. ( Chairman.) Do. you, recollect a very, heaHy 
fog in. London in December 1873 ?— Yes. 
, 3959. It. lasted, L believe, for, three days 2—Yes, I 
believe it did... I yemember that fog. very. well indeed. 

3960. Now how was. that, worked; ,how ,did you 
manage the fog-signalling, then), because the number of 
platelayers y would have been..insufficient; to. keep that 
going ?-—We did .not do, any fog:signalling» at our 
pox then;;we have only had: that order out thie dat 
October, I believe... ef (aio Al). 
S$ 2 
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3961. Then through that fog you depended upon 

our own signals ?—And the platelayers. 

3962. How were the platelayers able to keep up 
their attention when it was something like 60 hours ?— 
They used to work with each other, some going on for 
a few hours and then going away, and coming on again, 
and so on. 

3963. And through that fog had you no casualty at 
your box ?—No, not the slightest. 

8964. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the greatest 
number of hours that you have been kept at work 
when you have had to attend to fog-signalling after 
leaving your box ?—Never more than eight. 

3965. After you have come out of your box, I mean? 
—KLight hours, provided the fog continued. 

3966. That would make 16 hours on duty con- 
tinuously ?>—Yes, provided the fog continued. Some- 
times it happens so, but not very often. 

3967. Has it ever happened to you?—Not this 
winter. Last winter we did no fog-signalling. We 
did not get the order till about October last. 

3968. Have you known men on 16 hours during a 
fog P—I have known men on 16 hours, eight hours in 
a box and eight hours fog-signalling. 

3969. (Chairman.) That is since this new order 
was issued ?—Yes. I believe it has occurred about 
twice this winter. 

3970. Do you know what gave rise to that order 
being issued ?>—There being more signals, and not 
enough platelayers to place on at each of them. It is 
done for the safer working of the line. When it is a 
very thick fog the more numerous the men are the 
better it is, because you can signal a train further 
back. 

3971. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find men very 
much knocked up with 16 hours of that sort of work ? 
—No. 

8972. Your mate met with an accident, I under- 
stand ?—Yes. 

3973. Was that at that work ?—Yes, it was at that 
work ; but he had been only out two hours at that 
work. 

3974. Had he been eight hours in the box before? 
—Yes. 

3975. (Chairman.) I see you have 93 signalmen, 
and, counting gangers, there are 92 platelayers re- 
turned on the line ?—Yes. 

3976. Do the gangers, in case of fog, take fog duty ? 
~—Yes. 


3977. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When a man goes out 


on that duty after leaving his box, do they give him 
any refreshment before starting fog-signalling ?—Yes, 
they give him refreshment. 


3978. What do they give him, coffee or anything of 
that sort ?—Bread and cheese or beer, I believe; in 
fact, they give him 6d., and he is allowed to get what 
he likes. Then, if he continues fog-signalling, they 
bring him round refreshment every three hours. 

3979. (Chairman.) There are a number of men 
returned as porters and labourers; 34 I see, for in- 
stance, are returned at Broad Street; would any of 
those take fog duty ?—No. 

3980. Only the platelayers and their gangers or 
leading men ?—Yes, that is all. 

3981. There are a certain number of men on the 
signal staff retained for the sake of relieving round in 
case of illness, are there not?—No, I do not think 
that we have any now. 

3982. What happens if one of your men is ill in 
your box, so as to be laid up for a day or two?—Since 
that man has been hurt they have brought another on, 
and he has learned it now, and he takes to it to-day. 

3983. Did he come from one of the other boxes >— 
Yes, from one of the boxes not so important ; then 
they put a young man in there. . | 

3984. Have you had to train any men under you in 


. the box ?—Yes, that one, this last week. 


3985. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Meanwhile how has it 
been done ?—By the two of us, watch and watch. 
3986. (Mr. Galt.) That is to say, you would take 
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16 hours in one 24 hours and 8 hours in the next ?—= 


es. ; 

3987. (Sir J. L. Simmons:) How long has that 
been going on, watch ‘and watch ?—It was the last 
day in the old year that the man got knocked down, 
and this is the 11th of January. 

3988, And the third man comes on to-day, you 
say '—He takes duty to-day. 

3989. It is heavy work too, I suppose ?—Yes, it is 
heavy work, but you cannot provide for that, because 
a man cannot take to it till he has learnt it. 

3990. Do you get extra pay for that extra work ?— 
Yes, time and a half ; the same money as if the other 
man were there at work. 

3991. (Chairman.) The same money is paid as 
though there were three men, and it isdivided between 
you two ?—Yes. 

3992. (Mr. Galt.) That helps you to bear the 
extra work ?—It makes it go off rather better. 

3993. (Chairman.) Among your signal staff, since 
you have been on the line have there been many cases 
of men getting too much to drink ?—That has oce- 
curred ; I have known cases of that sort. 

3994, But taking your staff, which you can re- 
member for a long time, of 90 odd men, is it the case 
that that has happened often ?—No, I can only re- 
member, I think, about two cases. 

3995. Now does it ever happen (possibly you may 
have found it so) that two of the men in a box would 
take the whole of the duty because another man was 
absent, or was not up to his work, without reporting 
to the inspector >—No. 

3996. If one of your men was ill and failed to 
report it to the inspector himself, and you have not 
got anybody to send at the moment, what happens ?— 
The man on duty would report it if he did not get 
relieved at the proper time. 

3997. If you were on duty and your relief did not 
come on, could you report it ?—I should report it and 
send it down by some one, there are plenty about, 
shunters and porters or so forth; we are near the 
station. 

3998. What would be the practice at an out-box, in 
such a case, away from a station ?—You see there is 
sure to be a platelayer or somebody that he could send 
to the station by. 

3999. Within a quarter of an hour you think some- 
body would pass ?—Yes. 

4000. Does any person, the station-master or in- 
spector, check the times at which you are relieved ?— 
We sign on and off ourselves, there is no one else to 
check the times. 


4001. Do you find sometimes a man gets a habit of 
being always late in relieving youP—No. Werelieve 
quite regularly. 

4002. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the time of the 
relief entered ina book?—Yes. 

4003. And signed ?—Yes. 

4004, Does the inspector examine that book from 
time to time ?—Yes, he writes his initials and dates it 
every time he examines it. ; 

4005. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find yourself anything 
the worse for the extra labour you have undergone in 
the last ten days ?—You get tired you know. 

4006. Would you be satisfied to continue it ?—No. 

4007. (Chairman.) If your mate were not likely to 
recover pretty soon or the company did not put some- 
body in, you would get dissatisfied ?—Yes. 

°4008. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When your mate was 
injured do you think he was overdone and tired by 
work ?—No, it was a real accident. It was what we — 
call the third line. There were some goods coming in 
and a Chalk Farm train coming in upon No, 1 on the 
other road, and a down train going by, and he did not 
see it, and it knocked him down and hurt his shoulder 
considerably. 

4009. (Chairman.) He was struck by a buffer, I 
suppose ?—Bya buffer plank. Isaw him on Saturday, 
and I think he is getting on all right. 

4010. You think he will be in the signal-box again ? 
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—Yes, the doctor seems to say that there are no bones 
broken. 

4011. What width of space have you in the six- 
foot ?—I cannot say the space; it is about six feet, 
the proper width, I believe. 

4012. Not an extra width ?—No. 

4013. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Can you stand be- 
tween trains comfortably when they are passing ?— 
You can stand between two passing trains. 

4014. (Chairman.) Not comfortably ?—Not com- 
fortably. 

4015. You can lie down?—If you can see a train 
coming and are pinched for time you can lie down ; 
you are safe then. 

4016. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find your mind occupied 
very much during the work, or is your labour only 
mechanical P—Your mind is occupied in a signal-box, 
because you have always something as it were to think 
of, to keep in mind what is due and what ought to 
come. o 

4017. But do you find any great strain upon your 
mind ?—No; there is nothing but what a man can do 
very well, I consider. 

4018. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many levers have 
you in your box ?—Thirty-six. 

_ 4019, (Mr. Galt.) Then you must be constantly at 
work there, or pretty nearly ?—Yes, very nearly all 
the time ; there is not much time to stand idle. 

4020. (Chairman.) While you were a platelayer 
in Camden yard it was the old system of signalling ; 
they did not interlock the points ?—No, it was the old 
system. 

4021. Do you think the interlocking is an improve- 
ment ?>—Yes. 

4022. (Mr. Galt.) Have you as much to do as the 
signalmen have at the Cannon Street box ?—I never 
was in the Cannon Street box, and I cannot say, but 
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I believe there are two men in the Cannon Street 
box. 

4023. (Chairman.) Do you book the trains ?—No, 
we book any delays. 

4024, You do not book trains in and out, except 
any delay p—No. 

4025. You have a journal for noting anything ex- 
traordinary ?—Yes. 

4026. But as long as the work goes on in routine 
you do not book ?—No. 

4027. If a train goes out of course behind a train 
which ought to have preceded it, what then ?—We do 
not book that. If we stop a train outside, or keep one 
in the station, then we book it. 

4028. Have you a telegraph in the box ?—Yes. 

4029, From where ?—From New Inn Yard, from 
the Fourth Road Junction on to No. 2, and then from 
the station as well. 

4030. Do you attend to that instrument ?—Yes, 

4031. But you receive nothing on that except 
orders as to your signals ?—Nothing else ; it is Tyre’s 
instrument ; you cannot talk by them. 

4032. What number of entries do you have in a day 
in your book; do you make one an hour, do you sup- 
pose ?>—No, nor yet one a day sometimes, sometimes 
once a week. 

4033. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When the signal comes 
to you by telegraph does it remain on till you take it 
otf, or merely stay on for a moment ?—It stays on till 
we take it off; it is the block system. When we re- 
ceive a message for a train, we put the needle on, say, 
and that puts it on behind the train; that man cannot 
take it off; it must remain on till we take it off. 

4034. With reference to your points, do you ever 


find anything dropped into them, nuts off the train, or 


anything of that sort ?—No, it has never occurred 
to me. 


The witness withdrew. 


JoHN LONG examined. 


4035. (Chairman.) How long have you been at 
Willesden Junction ?—Seven years. 

4036. And how long have you been a signalman ?— 
Twenty-seven years. 

4037. Where was your experience before Willes- 
den ?—Nineteen and a half years at Primrose Tunnel, 
at the north end. ; 

4038. You were not at Willesden until the new 
station was opened ?—No; I was removed from the 
tunnel to the station. ” 

4039. What were you before you were a signalman 
at all >A shoemaker. 

arr Were you a porter, or anything of that sort ? 
—No. 

Fie You were brought in at once to signalling >— 
es. 

4042. How old are you?—Fifty-six. We worked 
the points on the ground when I joined the company. 

4043. How were you trained, in the first instance, 
to work the points ?--I was at thé south end of the 
tunnel three months assisting the man who was posted 
at the tunnel. 

4044, You had three months to :watch and assist 
another man?—To work with him, to assist him in 
whatever he might require. I assisted him. 

4045. At that time there was, I think, a telegraph 
through the tunnel, from the north end to the south 
end ?—It was just put up then. We were the first 
men that worked the telegraph through the tunnel. 

4046. And you then had a separate lever for your 
points and a separate lever for your signals at the 
south end ?—Yes. 

4047. In those days you had no points at the north 
end ?——None at, all. : 

4048. Now your box is on the east side of the main 
line ?— Yes, | 

4049. You have the London and North-western 
main roads in front of you ?>—Yes. 

4050, You have the lines leading to the Hampstead 


Junction passing you ?—Yes, on the north side of the 
box. 

4051. And have you anything to do with the high 
level overhead ?—No ; merely turning a cattle train 
or coal train up the bank to the high level leading to 
Harlesden Green Station. 

4052. Do you control also the points and signals for 
the West London ?—We only have a communication 
by telegraph to the West London Junction the City 
box. 

4058. If anything wants to go from the North Lon- 
don main line to the West London extension, do you 
communicate with those ?—No, we have no control of 
that end north of the station. 

4054. How many main lines are there ?—Four main 
lines. 

4055. Then there are two lines on the Hampstead 
Junction up and down, are there not ?—Yes. 

4056. Are there two on the bank leading up to the 
high level >—Only one. 

4057. Will you look at this plan (pointing to a plan). 
Here are your four main north-western roads, here is 
your box ; if a horse-box is brought or a passenger 
carriage is brought from the South-western to go 
through to the north, how is that done ?—That is 
done in the station. I have no control over that. I 
am 800 yards away from the station. 

4058. There is another box west of the station ?— 
There are two boxes beyond’ me that have control of 
the station (describing it on the plan to the Chair- 
man. 

4059. Now will. you describe what you have to do 
in the course of your day’s work in the box. The 
first thing is what time do you come on duty ?—Six 
o’clock in the morning. 

4060. And remain till when ?—Two. 

4061. Then it is divided into eight-hour spells ?— 
Eight hours. 

4062. And how many men in the box at a time ?— 
One, with the exception of the telegraph clerk. 
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4063. One signalman and,one telegraph clerk in the 
box ?—Yes. 

4064, Your telegraph instruments that the eat ig 
works connect with what station ?>—That is from the 
station to the station, with regard. to trains arriving 
Say they want to stop a 
certain train and not, to allow it to 80, they signal to 
me to say “ stop such and such a train.” 

4065. That is merely from the platform of Willesden 
Station p—Yes. 

4066. Have you any telegraph from any station 
down the line ?>—No, not that I works they transmit 
the, message for our place, to Willesden , Station, and 
Willesden Station transmits it agains 

4067. You do not, hold communication, by speaking 
instruments with any Other station, except, Willesden ? 
—No, and I have no. control of that... 1 have only 
control of the signal instruments. I, have seven of 
those to work. 

4068. From: what points do the poles instr uments 
communicate ?— From the Brent; that is. the first 
station past me, and from the; City box, . 

4069. Whereabouts is that City, box Plt dis 750 
yards from me. 

4070. Have: you. any. signal instrument, from the 
London way, the main line ?—Only from, the , City 
box, | 

4071. That ison the pain North-western line ?>— 
Yes. 

4072. On, the London fide of the: West London, 
would that be towards the tunnel ?—No, it. would. be 
this. side, the north end of the station: , No.1 box 
signalizes No. 4; No. 4 passes the signal to me ; so 
that No. 4. box gets his signal first from No, 1, and 


then No. 4)passes: it on to me, that there,is a down — 


train coming, and by'the same rule; when I havea 
train signalized to me from the Brent, I pass it to No, 45 
No. 4 passes it to No. 1; and when No. 1 is in the 


position to receive the train, he lowers the signals for — 


the reception of that train. Then No. 4 lowers his 
signal, and by that means I can take my signal off for 
the reception of the train; beeause in‘Saxby’s appa- 
ratus the man at No. 4 box locks my own signal. 

4073. You have no communication with any. station 
nearer London than No, 4 box ?—Ne. 

4074. And have you no communication from the 
Hampstead with oe Sees tinoeds that ?-+No, none 
at all. 

4075. How mm levers have-you in the box ?— 
Forty. 

4076. How many of those are points 7 Mightegms 

4077. How far are your distant ‘signals % ? Nine 
hundred yards. 

4078. That is northwards 2anW bat 

4079. Have you any distant: signal on the Hamp- 
stead ?—No. 

4080. Not with regard to that ey line 2_N. o; I 
have one distant signal leading up tothe bank, that is 
320 yards from: the box: E have a separate signal 
for that. 

4081. Your own acae in fact; is not. connected 
with station working; that you only'do under orders. 
Your own control is: with regard ‘to the trains on the 
main line entirely >And the trains i out of ‘the 
siding ; the empty waggons. 

4082. They are chiefly empties 2. Biipty maapen® 
and sometimes goods. 

4083. Have you any relief men to’ take duty on'a 
Sunday ?—No. 

4084. How do’ you manage your Sunday work ?— 
We have one Sunday in three that the man isoff ; and 
the two corresponding Sundays you have to works «LT 
goon at 6 in the morning and come off at. 2, and 
then I come on again at 10 at night and remain ‘till 6 
on the Monday morning. : 

4085. Then you work eight, Fotis at night, from 
10 to 6 ?_Yes, and from 6 to 2 in the morning. 

4086. Now what is'the longest’ time since you have 
been at the junction that you ever have been kept on. 
I suppose there have been cases in case of accident or 
illness -of the men when “you have been ‘kept on 


longer ?-—L.cannot, say, that I have.ever; been, om 
more than 12 hours, not since we have adopted 
eight hours arrangement. . 


4087. How long has the eight foe been adopted i 


—About four years, I think... , 

4088, And your reliefs have been complers since 
that ’—Very, regular. 

4089. What. happens. in. case of illness, if one. of, 
your men is ill ?—They send, the porter pointe me a 
man employed for that work. — 

4090. But the interval till he arrives may, es am. 
hour or two, I, suppose ?—It, might be; but we are 
supposed, to give timely notice in the event of sickness,, 
unless it is anything very sudden. 


4091. Have you, had any case of sate sickness ? > 


—I am. happy to. say I have.neyer been,on the. sick- 
list, the whole 27 years I have been in the; company’s. 
employ, nor,haye. I ever had leave. 

4092,,.Are you.a family man ?—Yes ;,1 have. four 
children now living. 

4093. Where do. you live?—-At Burton Crescent, 

4094. (Sir. J. L...Simmons.) How, do you get,.to. 
your work ?—I ride part of the way. 

4095, How long does it take you to get home 2—An 
hour. 

4096-7..That must reduce your time considerably ? 
—Yes; I am. living there for the sake of a son of mine, 
who is in an architect’s office. __. 

4098. Do your comrades live near the signal station 1 ? 
—Yes, within,a quarter of a mile of the place. ian: 

4099. .( Chairman.) Still, you, do, not appear to haye 
suffered from being at a ‘distance yourself ?— When. A 
was at Primrose.Tunnel I used to, walk it every cil 
and morning, over the tunnel. 

4100. Then ver had to. walk the: whole way ? — 
Yes. 

4101, (Sir, J.) £. Simmons. ) 4 yours a first-class 
signal-box >—Yes. 

4102. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the trains much less 
numerous on Sunday ?—We have about ten or twelve 
trains‘on the Sunday, not more. We have only three 
empty trains out,on a Sunday night... 

4103. (Chairman... What portion ofthe turn is 
your busiest time ?—-From 9.in the morning) till half- 
past 12, and from half-past 4 in the mOTING till.7,m 

the morning. 

4104. (Sir JL... Simmons.) What number of - trains 
pass between those busy hours, from half-past 9 till. 
12 ?—Taking it altogether, engines and, all, I should 
say about 40," 

4105. In, the two hours and a_ half ?—No, about 
30 in the two hours and a half, including the engines. 

4106. That includes trains both ways ?-Yes,. up. 
and down, that is in the ordinary course of running. 
We have’ special trains sometimes in‘addition to the 
booked. trains. 

4107. (Chairman.) Do you always get’ ready obe- 
dience to, your, signals?—Yes; I have neyer, found 
any failure at: pr esent. 

4108. During the whole time that you have ‘been 
there, have you never found drivers’run up too fast 
past your distant signal ?—-Not unless I call them on. 
They are bound to come past sometimes. 

4109. You never find them run up too shatply | 42 
No, unless we'call'them on, 

4110. Have you never had to report a man 2 N ever 
but once since have been in the employ. 

4111. What was that for?—Running through he 
tunnel past my signal ; that was when I was at Pri 
rose Tunnel. 

4112.°°You have never had to report one since you 
nave been at Willesden J unction’ ?—Yes, I have when 


I was at the City box, butnot where I am now. 


4113, Have you had any accident at the Willesden 
station while you haye: been there ?<While 2 was at 
the City box I had one. whe 

4114) (What: was that?—A.. thindoclads: passenger 
train being turned into a coal train, 

41165. (im the winter or summer 2<+In the Whitsun 
holidays, It will be three years next rola ge 

4116, It wasdn, 1872 therefore?—Yes.. 2 0. 
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AITO Passenger” train | ‘preceding: Coal train at 
“er ‘orypeae "2—Yes. | 

* 4118. How did ‘it happen ?—It' was a mistake in 
cause to the sigals, the Saxby’s arrangement. 

“Al 19. Was it when Saxby’s arrangements were just 
come in ?—Yes, at Willesden ; ‘the box had not been 
up very long then. ee 

~ 4120. Were your signiils not imoriveiea Asa: P— 
No, not these signals where the mistake ‘occurred. © 

4121. The signals in the station were partly inter- 
locked ‘and’ ‘partly not ?—Yes, the one at the south 
end of the station was locked ; but the- one next to 
mé ‘was ‘not locked, ond ‘that was where the Lahey 
took place." 

- 4122. What did the engine-driver do wrong then ? 
—He whistled ‘for the Junction, when the ‘third line 
signal was set for his. reception. By the disc’ being 

taken off on the north box T concluded there was suffi- 
cient room , for the train to go in, and with that’ the 
‘train went in, 

“4123. The Board of Tradé réport that the-collision 
was due to mistakes on the part of the signalman and 
‘the engine-driver | of @ passenger train >The ‘disc 
being taken’ off on the north box I concluded there 
was sufficient room for the train to go in, but the coal 
train was standing foul at the south end of the station. 
~ 4124. Is that’ the only case that has happened at 
“Willesden of late years ?—Yes, that I know of.’ 

4125. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Has this signal been 
interlocked since ?’—Yes, and had they been locked 
then the accident would not have occurred. 

4126. ( Chairman.) Tt, was just when. the apparatus 
_was being first fitted up >—They were barely finished, 
not all in working’ order. 

4127. Has there been’ anything wrong with the 
Hampstead trains ?—Not that I am aware of, 


4128. An up passenger train for Kensington coming 
into collision at Willesden with a train’ of empty 
trucks which was crossing the Kensington line into 
the Willesden station ; do you recollect that case ?—T 
had no control.of that. _ I was not on duty, when that 
oceutred; that’ was at the other end of the station. I 
had no control of that, and nothing to do with it. 

4129. It was at No. 1 box ?—Yes. 

4130. Your | experience is that the drivers have 
always attended to: your signals ?—I have never had 
but one case to report since I have been there. 

4131, And that was the one you mentioned ?—Yes, 
at the tunnel, and also the one at the City Junc- 
tion box; he ran past the signal, and for that was 
fined 5s. ° But where T am placed now I have never 
had occasion for that ; it is more difficult to get them 
to come on ‘rather ‘than there being a danger of their 
running by. We have very great difficulty at times 
in getting them on, because if the station is ready to 
receive the train, although the signal may be inter- 
locked, we call them on by a green flag or a eeeon 
light, anid then caution the driver to stop. 

4132, You merely call the train on from’ the pio 
where it is protected by the distant signal up to the 
platform ?—If the home signal is locked ‘by Saxby’s 
apparatus we never lower the distant signal; it would 
not be practicable to do so, If the home signal is 
locked, the distant signal - is supposed to show the 
same as the home signal at a junction, and as we are 
working upon the block system, what the home signal 
shows he distant signal shows too, so that if the home 
“signal shows sate the je nade signal would show 
green.’ ~ 

4133. Do you show an “all right ” sional ?—Never 
‘an “all right ” sional at the junction. ° 

4134. Only “ caution” or “ danger” Su The: 

4135. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is your distant signal 
‘kept at danger ?Yes. 

A186. If a train is stopped there by the distant 

nal,’ what is ‘the instruction to the driver ?—He 
i cial up by the home’ signal’ and ‘waits my instruc- 
“tions to” proceed ‘further. The’ home’ signal “is 220 
“yards from the’ box, and ‘if he ‘cannot’ hear me, DP call 
him on by a‘green flag or green lamp ; he understands 
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by that that I want him to approach me, and when he 
‘gets instructions from me he goes.on to No. 4. 

4137. In case of fog, if you cannot see your distant 
signal, what .do you do?—We. have men appointed, 
termed fogmen, that are placed at the distant signal, 
and unless my distant signal is moved, , they stop the 
train by a fog signal. 

4138: When-a train: is stopped byte fog signal at 
the distant signal, would the driver then draw up to 
the. near signal ?+Yes, and. there is‘a fogman at the 
near’ signal. » He works by my instructions; he calis 
out, * A trainionmain line” or ‘on third line.” If 
Iam ready to receive ‘it, I tell him to. call it.on to 
me. When a driver approaches to me I give him the 
necessary signal for’ him to proceed ,on to the junc- 
tion, as the case may be. 

4139. Is there any intermediate ‘man between the 
distant’ signal '‘and the home, signal ?—Only at the 
Brent: |The Brent box isthe next box, that I work 
toon the down hill side, but there is no intermediate 
man between the Brent and the fog signalman. 

4140. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Did you say the fog 
signalman is 220 yards distant from your box >—Yes. 

4141. Can a fog signalman make you hear at that 
distance ?—Yes, it is. againsta bridge, and. we can 
always hear each other speak. Iam elevated up in 
the’ box, and he on the ground, so that he has a 
better opportunity of hearing me than I have of hear- 
‘ing him. 

4142. (Chairman.) And in’ fog it is through him 
that you manage the calling up of the trains >—By 
the fogman- calling to us that there is a train ap- 
proaching. If our signals are on, he has fog signals 
on the line, and we can hear the explosion of those 
‘fog signals, and if they put them down at the home 
signal that denotes to stop. We hear the report of 
those signals, and the fogman will call out, “A train 
“on such aline,” either third line or main line as 
the case may be. We then order him to call it up to 
us and allow the train to come ou, and if the signal is 
not taken off at No: 4, we call them up and tell them 
to stop at No. 4. till further orders; because in con- 
nexion with the signal from No. 4 we have a. disc 
which shows in the box “main line. slot off,” or 
“ third line slot: off.” 

4143. Have you any difficulty in keeping your dis- 
tant signals im working order ?—If they are out of 
order we report it. 

4144. Has there been any difficulty found in. keep- 
ing the distant signalin regular order at 900 yards >— 
‘Not as a rule; it will get out of order at times; but 
then when it: is out of order we send platelayers to 
stand there: 

4145. How: often. have you been troubled with 
that >—Once in three months say ; or a wire breaks 
through becoming rotten, that is not often. With a 


signal working 900 yards off, the weight will naturally — 


destroy the wires. 

4146. Have you any difficulty with the lamps and 
the lights >—We had a little difficulty with regard to 
the gas ;-water got into the pipe and. put the light 
out, but we put oil into it to remedy that. 

4147. Do you use oil or gas ?-—Gas. 

4148. But have you oil lamps in readiness ?—Yes, 
always ready trimmed. 

4149. How do you know that the light is burning ? 
—Only by seeing one. 

4150. There is a back light ?—Yes. 

4151. If you find anything wrong with the distant 
signal, say in the night, and you find it is not work- 
ing, what do you do?—Wire the station, and they 
send a platelayer. 

4152. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How do you communi- 
cate your instructions to a platelayer at the distant 
signal ?—He stops the trains and tells them the wire 
is broken, and they must call up to the home: signal 
and. receive instructions, if he cannot mend the wire ; 
but if he can mend the wire for the time being, and 
it does not work satisfactorily, he still remains there ; 

“and when we'pull the wire it may have an effect, 
~but not in its proper form, . 
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4153. If the wire breaks what happens to the 
signals ?--If the wire breaks the signal runs up to 
“danger.” ° 

4154. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains pass through 
your station without stopping in the day ?—Four. 

4155. At what speed do they pass ?—I should say 
the Irish mail would travel about 35 miles an hour, 

4156. And the other three trains ?—About the same 
speed. 

4157. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever had oc- 
casion to stop any of those through trains ?—Yes. 

4158. And do you find them ready to stop ?—Yes, 
because approaching upwards they can see the distant 
signal. 

4159, (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it the rule or practice 
for all trains to whistle even if the signal is not at 
“ danger ” ?—Not as a rule. 

4160. Asa rule would you prefer that they should 
not whistle except then ?—I never found them whistle 
at any other time except they found something in the 
way. For instance, platelayers at work on the line, 
if they are not obedient to the train, the driver would 
whistle. 

4161. Do they whistle when the signals are not at 
danger ?—No, unless they want the break, then there 
is a distinct whistle for that. 

4162. You have no reason to complain of their 
whistling too much ?—No, 

4163. (Chairman.) Have you any whistle for trains 
going up the bank ?—Yes, two whistles for me to set 
the points. 

4164. How far are those from you ?—About 100 
yards. 

4165. Are those the most distant points you have ? 
—No; I have points on the third line further than 
that, say 120 yards. 

4166. Have you found any difficulty since they have 
been interlocked ?—Never but once. The frost froze 
the compensating lever and set the points, but that 
was remedied in about two hours. Of course we 
could not turn any main train on to the third line from 
the down side, and we sent for the workman to remedy 
the evil. 

4167. (Earl of Aberdeen.) In dry and dusty weather 
do you find any difficulty in setting the points p—They 
work rather stiffer in dusty#veather than in ordinary 
weather ; but if you find your machinery is not in 
working order, you exercise your own judgment with 
regard to that; you must try again. 

4168. (Chairman.) I suppose if the points are dirty 
or dusty, you very soon find it requires an extra pound 
or two on the lever with your arm ?—Yes. 

4169. And if you find it becomes at all hard, you 
send for some one to look to it ?>—Yes; the points are 
cleaned every day by a man. 

4170. Are you expected before going on duty to go 
round and look at the points ?—No; that is the plate- 
layers’ duty. 

4171. You do not, I suppose, judging from the time 
you have gone on and the health that you have had, 
find the work more than you can manage?—No. Of 
course we are rather tired leaving off work after the 
eight hours ; it is quite sufficient to be in those boxes 
eight hours ; you find quite enough to do. 

4172. Do you find in practice that the eight hours 
in the box is harder work than 12 hours used to be 
in the pointsman’s hut on the ground ?—You have to 
exercise more judgment in the working of the eight 
hours box, or a box with 40 levers in it, than you 
would with three or four. 

4178. It has often been suggested that four hours 
in boxes would be enough; what would be your idea 
of four hours on and four hours off ?—It would not be 
practicable, because you would find that in four hours 
shifts the men would come out in the middle of the 
night, and that would be very injurious: 

4174. Is it your impression that the eight hours 
shift is a good arrangement ?—Yes, a good arrange- 
ment. 

4175. For the comfort of the men, and that the 
eight hours work is not more than he can manage ?— 
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Not more than he can manage; we might do with a 
little relief, a little holiday or something of that kind. 

4176. Do your men get, as -a rule, if they wish it, 
ten days or so in the year as a holiday ?—I have never 
had it yet. 

4177. Have you ever asked for it ?—I have asked 
once, five years ago. 

4178. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Were you refused ?— 
Well, the pay was stopped, and that is not comfortable 
if you want a holiday. 

4179. (Earl of Aberdeen.) For how long did you 
ask it >—A day ; it was for my daughter being married. 
I asked for a day for the occasion, and they said I 
could have it, and when I received my pay I found it 
was 3s. 10d. short. 

4180. (Chairman.) Did you say anything about it ? 
—No, it was no use. 

4181. (Mr. Galt.) You did not tell them your 
daughter was married that day ?—Yes, I did. 

4182. Do none of the men have holidays in your 
company ?—If they have the holidays they lose their 


pay. 

4183. (Chairman.) That is to say, you get leave, 
but without pay ?—Yes; but 27 years ago it was an 
understood thing that each man was to have four days 
holiday, but then the pay was stopped. 

4184. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know any employers 
of labour who are in the habit of allowing their work- 
men to be absent and not stopping their pay ?—Some 
of the lines pay their men. 

4185. Generally did you ever hear of workmen 
having leave of absence and being paid for their time 
at the same time P—No. 

4186. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You have heard of 
railway companies doing so ?—The North London do 
so. 

4187. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the class of 
pointsmen to which you belong ?—I am a first-class 
pointsman. 

4188. And what is the lowest rate of wages ?—A 
pound. 

4189, And it goes up to what ?—27s. 

4190. Do you ever make any extra time ?—I haye 
never made more than one week extra to my pay. 

4191. How was that ?—The two men do 12 hours 
each in case of sickness, if they have not anyone to 
send to do their work. It. will occur sometimes that 
the porter pointsman is engaged at another box. 

4192. What is the rule in case of sickness, with 
regard to wages >—The pay is stopped. I belong to 
a club, but when I am off from the work I do not 
receive anything from the company. 

4193. What do the club allow you ?—12s. a week. 

4194. In the ‘case of injury from accident, would 
the company allow you anything then ?-—Not unless 
I belong to their society. 

4195. The company would allow you no portion of 
your wages for an accident ?—In special cases they 
would consider the matter, but that rests with them. 

4196. (Chairman.) If a pointsman meets with an 
accident in the execution of his duty, what does he 
get from the company ?—Not anything unless he 
belongs to the Benevolent Society. 

4197. (Mr. Galt.) That is his own money, in fact, 
that he gets?—Yes. I do not belong toit myself, but 
I believe they get 10s. a week. 

4198. (Chairman.) But if a man meets with an 
accident, if a pointsman is struck, for instance, by a 
signal lever, from the wire breaking, what then >—I 
never heard that they get anything in those cases, 

4199. Did never a man in your box meet with any 
accident ?—Never yet that I am aware of. 

4200.:(Mr. Galt.) Do the men at your station, 
many of them, belong to the Benevolent. Society ?-—A 
great many of them. 

4201. (Chairman.) Do you pay to the casualty fund 
of the Benevolent Society on the New Year’s Day 
collection?—I did till this last year, and I was too 
late to pay the money; this is the only year that I 
have missed since it has been established. 
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4202. Do many of the men pay to that, do you 
know ?—A great many of them, | 

4203. (Mr. Galt.) Is it 1s. a year ?—Yes. 

4204. (Chairman.) I see in the return the amount 
of compensation stated. which is derived from the 
London and North-western Railway Insurance Society ; 
that is a different society altogether ?—Yes, I do not, 
belong to that. 

4205. That is not compulsory ?—It was optional 
then, but now all servants are compelled to belong to 
it since three years ago, I believe. When the society 
was first established they gave the option, and I rather 
objected to it, because I did not see that there would 
be much benefit. 

4206. You were getting rather old to join such a 
society >—Yes. 

4207. Do you belong to any other friendly society 
or club?—No. There is a club that was organised by 
the directors, but it is now carried on by a different 
arrangement. 

4208. Is there any compulsion upon you as ser- 
vants in the London and North-western to belong to a 
society >—Yes ; if you do not belong to the company’s 
society, you must belong to another. 

4209. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it the custom for the 
men to go through a course of instruction before their 
appointment as signalmen?—Yes, I am one of the 
instructors of the pupils. 

4210, Have you no cases of men going to that work 
‘without a course of instruction ?—No, not in the 
present system; they have 14 days’ training. 

4211. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What. class of men do 
you get as pupils ?—Some of them are platelayers, 
some farmers’ labourers, some gentlemen’s servants, 
some mechanics, and all grades, in fact. 

4212. It is not looked upon, then, as necessary for 
a man to have been on the line before in order to fill 
that post >—No, they would rather take a platelayer 
than they would a mechanic or a gentleman’s servant. 
There are many gentlemen’s servants who take up 
signalling. 

4213. (Mr. Galt.) As the wages of signalling are 
so much higher, is it not looked after by the porters 
and others as a promotion ?P— No. 

4214. The porters have only about a pound and the 
signalmen have about 30s. a week, have they not ?>— 
27s. is our highest grade. — ; 

4215. Is not the difference sufficient to make them 
anxious to have the appointment of signalmen ?—No, 
the signalman’s responsibility is more than a porter’s. 

4216. But their hours of labour are a great deal 
less ; a porter is 12 or 14 hours on duty, is he not ?— 
I do not know how their arrangements may be. 

4217. But, as a matter of fact, you do not think 
that it is much looked after by them ?—No, I do not 
think so. In fuct, the porters do not like the confine- 
ment of a signalman’s position. .A porter may per- 
haps be busy one hour, and then perhaps the next 
three-quarters of an hour or so he may be at liberty, 


and we are constantly engaged. From the time when _ 


I take up my duties it may be-that-I am busy perhaps 
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three hours, and never cease; then J may rest a quar- 
ter of an hour, perhaps, and commence again. 

4218. (Charman.) Are you a member of any 
superannuation or pension fund 2—No. 

4219. ‘There is a superannuation fund on the Nortk- 
western ; perhaps that applies to locomotives P—I am 
entitled to 5s. a week from the club I belong to when 
I become disabled. It is called the Railway Servants 
Friendly Society. (The witness handed in the rules.) 
1 4220. Do you keep any train book at your box ?— 

es. 

4221. Do you register every train ?—The empty 
waggon trains that leave our place we do, 

4222. That is to say, trains originating at your 
station ?—Yes. 

4223. But you do not register trains merely pass- 
ing ?-—We could not do it. 

4224. You have not time ?—It would be impossible 
to do it ; not to give a correct account. 

4225. Have you any diary or journal in your box 
in which you enter anything that happens out of 
course ?—Yes, all delays, or if I stop a train I bave 
to book it and the cause. 

4226. If there was any accident, if an engine broke 
down in front of your station, for instance ?—We 
should report it and the number of the engine. 

4227. You register anything extraordinary, but not 
as long as anything goes on right?—Yes, only the 
departure of the empty waggon trains. 

4228. If one passes from the City, do you >—We 
have to wire it to Harrow ; we have to send a message 
down to Harrow to denote that the train is coming. 
This is the register book, (The witness explained 
the mode of keeping the book.) 

4229. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Does the telegraph clerk 


do all the telegraph work?—Only the speaking in- 


strument. 

4230. What does he do when he is not busy with 
that ?—Reading. 

4231. He does not assist you?—No, I would. not 
like him to assist me when I am on duty. 

4232. (Chairman.) Is shunting a defective engine 
or defective waggons a frequent cause of delay at your 
box ?—Yes. 

4233. Does the examination which takes place 
result in taking out a waggon or two in a week as 
defective >—Perhaps ina train of 40 waggons there 
would be five or six waggons defective. 

4234, And those are detected by the examiners ?— 
Yes, they are put aside and kept to be repaired. 

4235, Have you any idea how many goods waggons 
leave your station in the night, or in the 24 hours ?— 
I think the average is about 250. 

4236. (Su J. L. Simmons.) And you frequently 
take out five defective waggons in the night, do you? 
—Yes. 

4237. (Mr. Ayrton.) How often does that occur ?— 
Perhaps three or four times in a week. 

4238. (Mr. Galt.) Do you take out, do you think, 
five on an average ’—About three on an average, the 
week through ; sometimes we wiil have two or three 
trains go away, and no defect at all, 


The witness withdrew. 


CHARLES WiaGcG examined. 


4239. (Chairman.) You are a signalman at Read- 
ing >—Yes. mn si 

4240. How long have you been at Reading ?— 
Twelve years in April, . 

4241. And you have been something towards 18 or 
19 years a signalman or switchman ?—Yes. 

4242, What is your present post at Reading ?—A 
switchman. 

_ 4243. For which part of the station ?—The centre 
box. ‘There are three boxes at Reading, and I am at 
the centre box. 

4244. Is the centre box the one which regulates the 
entrance and exit of the trains to and from the plat- 
forms ?— Yes. 

4245. Reading is a one-sided station p—Yes, 


ai 


4246. And the up and down trains diverge to their 
platforms at your box >—Yes. 

4247, Have you anything to do with the junction 
lines there, with the branch trains to Basingstoke ?— 
Yes, with the admission of the trains. 

4248, You admit those trains to the platform ?-— 
Yes. 

4249, How far are your distant signals ?—-I can 
hardly tell you. I suppose the up main line distant 
signal would be a quarter of a mile off. Lach signal, 
or atleast the principal part of the signals, has to 
work with two men, with two levers—a lever from my 
box and a lever from one of the end boxes—to pull off 
a slot before the signal will drop to admit the train. 

4250, I was asking you with reference to the actual 
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distance of the distant signals ?—A quarter of a mile, 
I suppose. 

4251. The down signal ?—That would be a quarter 
of a mile. 

4252. And the Basingstoke signal ?—That is about a 
quarter of a mile also, the distant signal. 

4258. Is there a junction between you and the 
South-eastern Railway ?—Theré is a connection be- 
tween the South-eastern and the Great Western. 

4254. But is that controlled by your signals ?— 
No. 

4255. That is worked in the goods yard below, is 
it not >—Yes, 

4256. Are your signals interlocked ?—Yes. 

4257. With the points ?—Yes. 

4258. How long has that been in force >—Since 
June 1873. 

4259. And you worked under the old system before 
that ?—Yes, before that. 

a Have you a signal-box which you sit in ?— 
es. 

4261. Have you any telegraph instruments in it ?— 
Yes, three. 

4262. Where from ?—One communicates with one 
end of the yard, another with the other end of the 
yard, and the third communicates with the main line 
from Didcot to Slough. 

4263. Are you working on the block system there 
now or not ?—A bell in the working of the yard. 

4264. Is the main line worked on the block ?—The 
main line is worked on the block ; that works from one 
end of the box. 

4265. You are not a block station, but are inter- 
mediate ?——Yes. 

4266. Have there been any accidents in the Reading 
station in the last two or three years ?—No, nothing 
of any consequence ; nothing more than a truck getting 
off the road, or something like that. 

4267. A truck getting off the points ?—Yes, or a 
crossing, or something of that sort, but nothing that 
you can term an accident. 

4268. How many men work your box ?—Three, 
only one at a time. 

4269. Have you any telegraph man ?—No. 

4270. You work the instrument too ?—Yes. 

4271. How many trains a day pass your box P—I 
cannot say that I am prepared to answer that question. 
Something like 150, I should think, in the 24 hours: 
it may be a little over or under, but I should say, 
taking: branch trains and all, that is about the num- 
ber. 

4272, Do any trains pass your station without stop- 
ing ?—Yes. 

4273. Have you anything to do with the signals for 
them ?—Yes. 

4274, Have you ever occasion to stop any of those 
trains ?>—Very rarely, but at times we have. 

4275. You stop them by signal in that case ?— 
Yes. 

4276, Have the drivers always pulled up in time? 
—Yes. 

4277. Never overrun the signal >—No. 

4278. Have you had any case while you have been 
there of a driver coming into the station at a greater 
speed than was proper for passing through your 
points ?—-No, I do not remember anything of the 
sort. 

4279. Has it ever fallen to your lot to report a 
driver at all for anything ?—No, 

4280. Or a breaksman ?—No. 

4281. Have you had to make any reports about any 
of the servants P—No. 

4282. What are your hours of duty ?—Kight hours. 

4283. Three of you work the box ?—Yes. 

4284. Do you get any reliefs, ‘ey holiday ?—We 
have three days a year. 

4285. Are you paid for those ee or is your pay 
stopped ?—_We are paid. 

4286. Is there any arrangement for relief on Sun- 
day ?—Two men do the duty on Sunday ; they do i2 
hours each, thet is from 6 o’clock on the Sunday 


morning till 6 o’clock on the Monday | moustadl 80 as 7 


to give the third man a little time off. 

4287. So that in fact you get a Sunday free once in _ 
three weeks >—Yes. - 

4288. What is the arrangement in case of any. ill. 
ness '——Hitherto we have done the duty between us, 
that is to say, the two men have done the duty for the 
three when a man has been off ill. 

4289. And is there any new rule sbout it now ; sis | 
there any change in that respect ?—No. 

4290. How long has the eight hours system heer 
established ?—I cannot say exactly, but it was shortly 
after the boxes were opened that the eight hours came 
about. 

4291. You were there in 1872, 1 think, were you 
not ?—Yes, I was there in 1863. 2 

4292, Do you remember an accident occurring at 
Reading from the mail running into a narrow-gauge 
train. In July 1872 it appears that a special narrow- 
gauge train, with empty waggons in the rear portion of 
the train, was overtaken by the mail train just west. of 
Reading ?—I think 1 have some recollection of thats 
I was not on duty at the time or else I should re- 
member it better. 

4293. Do you recollect whether that happened 
within the distance of your signals ?—I do not, 

4594, There was a guard hurt then, I believe ot 
should imagine it was outside the signals. 

4295, No ow do you often find at Reading, where the 
trains cross at your box, that you have to delay a down 
or an up train because~the train proceeding in the 
other direction,-being at the platform, has not cleared 
your points ?—We have done so sometimes. 

4296. I suppose that would happen at Whitsun 
times and Christmas times ?—It happens when there 
are long trains, because there is not sufficient room 
then for the train to clear the points at both ends. 

4297. Have you never had any accident at the 
crossing ?—Not through that. 

4298. Never had one train let in and run foul of 
another ?>—No. 

4299. There are some trains passing Reading with- 
out stopping, are there not ?—About four, 

4300. Your points, I understand, are the turn-ouf 
points ?—Yes. 

4301. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then your points have to be 
attended to if trains pass through without stopping 2— 
Yes. There are three trains which run through, two 
up and one down. I think that is all now. 

4302. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did you, ever hear of 
an up-train not going through on the main line, but 
being turned in through the station ?>—I have heard of 
it, but that was not since my time. 

4303. What happened then, do you know ?—I do 
not know that anything particular happened, only the 
man had the points wrong. 

4304. ( Chairman.) In! September. of the year 1871, 
do you remember a mishap occurring; in the blue | 
book it is stated to have occurred at a loop line junc- — 
tion at Reading; what is that ?—That is about a mile 
below ; it is a loop line which works through from the 
Basingstoke and Devizes branches. 

4305. Was that within the signals controlled by 
Reading Station ?—No; that was on the down journey, 
I think. 

4306. The note which I find in the blue book of 
that case is this: “ A passenger train came into colli- 
“‘ sion at the loop-line junction near Reading’ with 
“ seven waggons, which, instead of being safe in the 
““ siding, were standing on the main line, on to which 
“ they had passed through the mistake of the night 
“ shunter in setting the points for the main line in 
“ place of for the siding. 27 passengers and three 
“ of the company ’s servants were injured ” ?—I expect 
that is the time when the 7 o’clock train from Pad- 
dington for Oxford met with the accident. Instead of 
the trucks going on the siding ee ran on the main 
line. 

4307. Which points would they be that had beer 
set wrong by the shunter ?—Some lager pokes but 
that has been altered since then.’ 


‘O° MINUTES “OF! EVIDENCE, 


«4808. Were they ‘points in connexion with the 
signalman’s hut ?—They were not ees with the 
‘signalman’s hut at that time. 

_ 4809. Were they controlled by the signalman ?—I 
think not, not then ; they are now. — 

4310. Have you any control of these points ?—No, 
nothing at all to do with them ; that is a mile from 
the station nearly. 

4811. What station were you at before you were at 
Reading ?—Paddington. 

4812. And what’ station before that; were you at 
any station in the country ?—At Dorchester Junction 
on the Weymouth branch. 

4318. Where were you trained for your signal 
duties in the first instance —First of all at Salis- 
bur 

4514, On the Great Western ie on the! West: 
bury and Trowbridge line. 

4315. What course of heining was adopted in 
those days for a signalman?—I do not know that 
any course in particular'was, any more than that they 
picked out the men they thought the most careful for 
the duties. 

4316. (Sir J. ze Simmons.) Were they’ generally 
men who had been employed on the line before in any 
_ capacity ?—Not that I am aware of. 

4317. (Chairman.) What were you before you 
were so employed ?—A sawyer. 

4318. On the line?—No; I had worked by the side 
of the line a little. 

' 4319. You have had no experience of a vOihagide 
station ?—No. 

‘4320. During your experience at Dorchester and at 
Salisbury, as well as at Reading, did you ever find the 
drivers apt to over-run signals >—No. 

4321. I mean when you have had to stop them un- 

- expectedly ?—No. 

4322. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose they do now 
and then over-run the signals ?—It is very rare. In 
slippery weather they might slip a little bit and pass 
the home signal, but it is a very rare thing. 

4323. (Chairman. ) In a place like Reading de you 
ever find them overshoot the platform Greta a very 
little, but not anything to speak of. 

4324. But at a place like Reading ; if that happens, 
and if the train came in at such a speed that it over- 
runs the platform even by a few yards, the driver 
could not have pulled up at your points if it had been 
necessary >No, perhaps not then. Wealways manage 
to have the road clear in case the train should over- 
shoot the mark, so that there would be nothing in the 
way of it. 

4325. But suppose it Hewat suddenly necessary 
from something happening in'the station, an accident, 
a shunted vehicle, or something foul of your points, 
to stop the train, would they be at such a speed that 
they could pull tip?No ; we'should slacken the train 
before we admitted it, if there were anything in the 


i 

4326. They are “chat peculiar stations, these one- 
sided ones. Is it the practice for drivers to come in 
with their trainsunder such control that they ean stop 
before they come to the crossing points, or merely 
when they come to the platform ?—-When they come 
to the platform.’ ~~ 

4327. Do you expect the driver of a down ‘train at 
Reading to be able to stop his train at your points P— 
No; we expect him to be able to stop at the signal 
outside of the yard altogether. — 

4328. But if he has ‘passed that, and that has been 
given him “all right,” do you consider him justified 

in coming on at such speed that he could not stop at 
your points ?—If he gets “all right” at the outside 
signal, he is supposed to consider it all right to come 
into the platform. We do not give “all right ” to the 
end of the yard until it is right in'the’ centre. 
~ 4329. Mr. Ay lyrton. ) Supposing that ‘he saw any 
thing in the way, is the train at such a speed that if 
he put all his break-power hard on he could’ stop the 

train somewhat short of the point at. which it would 
stop under ordinary circumstances ?—Yes, 


\ 
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4330. Or considerably short ?—Yes, unless it was 
under rare circumstances that they were running at 


’ greater speed and the metals were greasy; but asa 


rule they can generally pull up short of where they 
would intend to stop. 

4331. (Chairman.) Could they pull up short of 
your points ?—The points are some distance you see 
from where the train is intended to pull up. Ishould 
hardly think they could. 

4332. If they had got the “all right ” signal outside, 
would their ordinary speed then admit with certainty 
of their stopping at your points?—No, I should not 
like to risk it. They may be able to do it perhaps 
five times out of ten, but as ‘a rule I should imagine 
they could not. 


4333. That is to say, ifaccidentally, as might happen . 


sometimes, a train were coming down to Reading and 
an up train is in the up platform and the porters are 
adding on an extra box or two, and one of them 
springs back foul of your points, you would not like 
to rely upon the down train being able to stop >—No. 
I have an opportunity in that case of shifting the 
points back for the other road; at the same time we 
should have to reverse the signals before we could do 
that. 

4334. You could not do it with interlocked signals, 
could you, it would take too much time ?—It does not 
take long to do it. 


4335. Have you ever when signalman taken relief 


duty at any other box ?—Years ago I have ; that was 
before the locking year. 

4336. But during the time you have been signal- 
man ?—Yes, at small country stations. 

4337. Did it ever happen to you at that those 
stations that you had to stop trains out of course by 
signal P—No, nothing at all of that sort. 

4338. There do appear to be cases of accidents in 
which drivers have overshot their signals and not 
had their trains under control; has no such case come 
under your notice ?—No case worth speaking of. 

4339. No pitch in ?—No; at the time I was at 
Salisbury before I took to the switch duty, 18 years 
ago, a cattle train ran in; that was not an affair con- 
cerning me. 

4340. Are you paid on the Great Western accord- 


ing to the box that you are in; are there classes of 


you, or how is the scale of pay settled ?—There is a 
scale ; at the box which I am at we get 27s. per 
week. 

4341. And what register do you keep in that box, 
what books ?—Nothing but the signal books. 

4342. Do you keep a register of all trains in and 
out >—No. 

4343. Only if you delay anything ?—We do _ not do 
that. There is « boy that makes out the eis as 
well as the trains in and out. 

4344. What have you to book ?—Only if there is 
anything the matter with the signals. 

4345. If you put a signal on to delay a train and 
keep it outside the yard five or six minutes, would you 
book that ?—No, there is a boy to do that; he is 
down below. 

4346. With regard to training men, I suppose you 
are an old man and they send them to be trained under 
you ?—I ‘have had none to train since the {locking 
gear. 

4347. Are you a contributor to any fund of the 
Great Western ?—A benefit’ society. 

4348. What happens in case of illness ?—We get 
paid from the provident society. 

4349. Not paid from the company ?—No. 

4350. If any man gets hurt, a wire breaks and the 
lever strikes him, or any slight accident of that kind, 
what happens ?—He gets paid by the sick fund, the 
benefit society. 

4351. Not by the company ?-—Not that I am 
aware of. 

4352. You are one of the oldest signalmen ?—Not 
one of the oldest ; there are some older. 

4353. But still’ you have been, a long time in the 
service >—Yes. 
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4354, You must know pretty well what goes on 
with the signalmen between Reading and London ?— 
We hear sometimes. 

4355. Have there been cases occasionally of men 
getting too much to drink ?—Well, there is no doubt 
that that has been the case, but I have not met with 
any of the sort myself. 

4356. But without having met them, you know 
whether such things have occurred among them ?—I 
do not know that I have heard of anything of the sort. 

4357. Have you heard of any being dismissed ?— 
Yes, I have, one at the Sonning cutting box, between 
Reading and London. I believe he had a little too 
much; he was dismissed at any rate. 

4358. You have had a good deal of experience 
among the railway men along your line, and what do 
you say as regards that question of drinking; are 
there any class of the men more than others on the 
railway that are apt to get at drink, porters, or goods 
porters, or breaksmen, or signalmen ?—No, not that I 
am aware of. I never saw any of them the worse for 
drink. 
4359. Do you hear occasionally of fines for that sort 
of thing ?—No. Guards have been picked out occa- 
sionally who have had a little too much. 

4360. From passengers treating ?—Possibly it would 
be so. 

4361. We have heard from some witnesses that 
there is too much treating by passengers; that does 
not come under your notice ?—No, that does not come 
under my notice. We have just our duty to attend 
to; there we are and there we have to remain during 
the time that we are on duty, so that we do not know 
much about anybody else. 

4362. Still you cannot be 20 years under the com- 
pany without knowing whether that sort of thing 
goes on. Is it your impression that passengers of any 
class do treat guards more than is good for them ?—I 
should imagine that was the case. 

4363. Do you think that goes on in the refreshment 
rooms, or is the drink taken in the traims and handed 
out ?—I should think partly in the refreshment rooms, 

4364. More frequently at Christmas and Whitsun 
times ?—Yes, I should think so. 

4365. You are on eight hours; can you go on all 
that time without wanting beer or spirits ?—Yes ; as 
a rule I do not think about it. I do not expect it. 

4366. I suppose you have coffee or tea ?——I always 
have some tea there and bread and butter. 

4367. And the drivers generally take that with 
them, do they not ?—Yes. 

4368. Have you ever found the eight hours’ spell 
too much for you in the box?—-No; | think we can 
manage it satisfactorily towards ourselves and our 
masters. 

4369. When you were first on, I suppose you had 
12 hours’ spells when you are on the ground ?P—Yes ; 
we thought that too much. 

4370. Do you find the eight hours work now more 
fatiguing or less so than the 12 hours before ?—Less 
fatiguing, because we are not so much round about 
we expect to be there all the time, and we go there, 
of course, with the intention of stopping there, and 
prepare ourselves for that, and there we remain. 

4371. And do you find on a summer’s day or night 
that you get oppressed at all ?—In the hot weather it 
is rather hot, of course, in the boxes, but, of course, 
there are all the windows open, so that we have plenty 
of air through. 
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4372. Have you been often on the sick list —No, 
very little. ; 

4373. It has not disagreed with you ?—No. 

4374. Or your mates in the box, have they often 
been on the sick list ?—No. 

4375. Are they men who have been at the box 
long ?—Since the box has been opened at Reading. 

4376. Have they been long in the company’s ser- 
vice ?—Yes. Fe of 

4377. And they are not frequently sick >—No, 

4378. And do you find any complaints from them 
that the work is hard ?—-No. 

4379. Do you know whether there is any applica- 
tion from porters and that class of persons to get to be 
signalmen ; is it looked upon as a post to be sought ?>— 
More so than it used to be, but still I do not know 
that there is much application for it, because there is 
not much liberty enjoyed by a/signalman. 

4380. The confinement is felt ?—Yes. 


4381. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there much inequality in 


the number of trains in each hour of the 24 hours ?— 
There is a little difference, I suppose. I hardly know 
which is the busiest time. There is an hour or two in 
the evening perhaps when it is rather slacker than in 
other parts of the day. 

4382. The average is about seven trains in an 
hour ?—Yes, I daresay it would be. I am sorry that 
I did not look at the book to see the number of trains 
before I came here, so that I could give the exact 
number. 

4383. The work then>itself is not very hard, it is 
the constant attention, I suppose, that it involves ?— 
There is constant attention required, you have to be 
always on the look out. 

4384. (Chairman.) Your work is perhaps hardly 
to be measured by the number of booked trains, because 
have you not a great deal of work at your points for 
shunting purposes at Reading ?—Yes. 

4385. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you allowed to 
take a newspaper into the box or a book ?—No. 

4386. (Chairman.) Do yousmoke ?—Yes, at times. 

4387. And smoking is allowed in the box is it p— 
Not that I am aware of. 

4388. And now what do you tell us after your long 
experience with regard to that. We have heard that 
it is forbidden by other companies ; is that rule fairly 
carried out by the men?—I cannot say that it is 
always. 

4389. You think there are some inveterate smokers 
who put their pipes in their pocket and enjoy it on 
the sly ?—I think very likely. 

4390. How many times in the week or day are you 
inspected at your station?—The inspector comes up 
and looks at us occasionally, of course we are close 
under hand, and they know that we are all doing our 
duty. 

4391. How often does he come ?—-Once or twice a 
day perhaps, there is no rule as to that. 

4392. (Chairman.) It is a travelling inspector who 
goes all about the line ?—Yes. — - 

4393. So that he may come by any train ?—Yes. 

4394. Are you ever visited at night ?—No, not as 
a rule. 

4395. Do you ever recollect an inspector coming 
during the night spell ?—Not to see that things were 
going on all right or anything of that sort. 
were any fresh notes of trains he might come there. 

4396. You are not visited at night once in the 
month or anything of that sort ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


GrorGEe Porr examined. 


4397. (Chairman.) You are a signalman‘at Slough ? 
—Yes, , 

4398. How long have you been in the, service ?— 
Nine years. 

4399. Signalman all that time ?—No, I went on 
first as gatesman, and then ticket-collector ; I was 
four years employed in that way, 


4400. You mean gateman at the platforms, I sup- 


» pose ?—At a crossing; to look after gates at the 


crossing of the line; it is no crossing now. 

4401. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was it a level cross- 
ing ?—A crossing of the road ; a private crossing to a 
brick-field. 

4402, (Chairman.) And you have been five years a 
signalman or switchman ?—Yes. 


If there 
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4403. What part of the station are your duties at ? 
—At the east end of it. 

4404. At the London end of it?—Yes. 

4405. Do you control the points which turn the 
trains in and out of the two stations >—Yes. 

4406. Are they interlocked there ?>—Yes. 

4407. The station at Slough is on one side >—Yes. 

4408. Both the passengers and goods trains all come 
to one side ?—No, not the goods ; all the passenger 
trains come to one side, 

4409, Where do the goods come ?—They stop on 
the main line; the goods shed is on the opposite side 
to the passenger platform. 

4410. Do the down goods go to that shed ?—Gene- 
rally. If there is any unimportant truck they put it 
off at a siding a quarter of a mile below the station, 
and fetch it from there. 

4411. What number of levers in your box have you ? 
—38. 

4412. How many of them work points ?—About 
12 or 14. Then there are many levers as to which 
both ends of the crossing are connected on one lever. 
“ 4413. You have a mixed gauge there, I think >— 

es. 

4414, How far are your distant signals from you? 
—Both a mile. I believe only a few yards short of it. 

4415. Are they both in your sight ?—The down 
signal is, the up one is not; still I lock both ends. 

4416. You lock the signals, but another man works 
them ?—Yes. 

4417. You mean, they cannot turn on the distant 
down signal without your permission, or the distant 
up signal ?>—Neither way. 

4418. You have a box for the man who works the 
down signals on the London side of the station?— 
Yes, close against the platform. 

4419. And where is the other man who works the 
up signals ?--Tkat is between the Windsor branch 
and the main lines. 

4420. In the fork >—Yes. 

4421. You have a junction at Slough ?—That is a 
junction, the Windsor Junction. 

4422. Do you conirol that ?—Not trains going to 
Windsor, but from Windsor. 

4423. How many men work your box ?—Three. 

4424, One at a time ?—Yes. 

4425, Have you a telegraph clerk in it?—I have 
one, ' 

4426. Do you keep any register of trains ?—Yes, 
of goods trains; a boy books them all, the telegraph 
clerk. I only book the goods trains. 

4427. Do you keep any journal of delays by your 
signals >—Yes, all delays, 

4428, But you do not book anything that goes on 
in regular course. Ifa train comes down not delayed 
you take no notice of the matter, but if you have to 
turn on your signal and delay a train outside the 
station you would put down the cause >—Yes. 

4429. What were you before you were on the line ? 
—I was a general labourer. I was at no particular 
station. 


4430. Before you joined the line altogether were 
you a labourer ?>— Yes. 

4431. Have you had any casualties or mishaps of 
any sort to trains at Slough while you have been there ? 
—I have known several little things. 

4432. Have there been any when you have been on 
duty ?—Yes. . 

4433. Were any of them through misplacing points 
or signals 7—No, not on my part. 

4434. I was not asking you that, but whether any 
have arisen from misplaced signals or points any- 
where ?—I have known drivers come by signals ; and 
I haye known things left on the road. I have known 
drivers who have come by signals say they have 
showed “all right,” and collisions have occurred. 

4435. I suppose you mean that the driver has run 
by the signal, and then told you it showed “all 
right” ?—Yes. 

4436. You think they were wrong in that state- 
ment ?—Well, it was very foggy at the time, and my 
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signal levers had been at “danger” for 20 minutes. 
I had a fog man placed out there. 


G. Pope.: 


4437. Does it take any time to cause the action of 12 Jan. 1875. 


the levers to be followed in your distant signals >—No, 
they act directly. 

4438. You have not had to complain of their hang- 
ing >No, very seldom. If they ever do hang, it is 
reported at once, and a man is sent to look to it. 

4439, Are your signals semaphores or disc and 
cross-bars ?—The main line signals are disc and cross 
bars, and the other signals are semaphore signals. 

4440. You have no reason to think, when you put the 
distant signal on, that as a rule the signal does not act 
instantly ?—No ; you have to regulate the wire very 
often. In case of a very hot day and its being cool at 
night, you must regulate the wires, but in the winter 
they do not require much alteration. 

4441. Have you had any trouble with your lamps 
with those distant signals?—I have known them go 
out. 

4442. But on the signals you cannot see, have you ? 
—I have nothing to do with that more than to control 
it ; another man has to look to that. 

4443. In these cases where you speak of drivers 
running by, were they reported afterwards ?—Yes. 

4444, Is that a case that has happened while you 
have been there ; has it happened two or three times 
a year ?—No. 

4445. Not so often as that ?-—-No. 

4446. Do you find often, or have you at all found 
cases during the last two years of drivers overrunning 
your distant signal while it was at “danger” ?—The 
case I was mentioning was about that timeago. There 
was a case about two days before Christmas, when the 
driver ran by the signal at “danger,” the distant 
signal, and the home signal ; it was the up signal. 

4447, He ran into the station, did he >—No ; there 
was a goods shunting at the time, and he ran into it. 

4448, (Mr. Ayrton.) Was any mischief done ?— 
Four trucks were beaten up: no one was hurt. 

4449, (Chairman.) Have you any reason to think 
that your signals were not burning clearly at that 
time ?—They were burning well, and they were stand- 
ing at “danger” ; there was a fogman at each one. 

4450. The driver ran by both, as I understand 
you >—Yes. 

4451. Were there any fog signals on >—There were 
four. 

4452. And he ran over them all ?>—Yes. 

4453. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did all four explode? 
—Yes. 

4454, (Chairman.) Did you hear them ?—No, I 
did not hear them. 

4455. Did the fogman ?—Yes. 

4456. Was steam on when the train came in ?—No, 
I believe it was shut off. 

4457. Was it shut off at the distant signal or before 
he came to the home signal?—I cannot say ; he was 
coming 10 or 12 miles an hour when he ran into the 
other train. 

4458. He had reduced his speed ?>—Yes. 

4459. Did he expect to have to stop at Slough ?— 
No ; the train was booked through ; it was the second 
part of the 9.10 Chester, the first part had gone an 
hour before. : 

4460. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When trains are di- 
vided in that way, what is the general interval between 
them ?—It varies very much. I have known it only 
ten minutes, and I have known several hours. When 
there was this collision, it was an hour. 

4461. That would not be the case with regard to 
trains down to Slough ?—I have never known so much 
time between the two with a down train. 

4462. (Chairman.) Have you found the eight hours 
spell long for you in the box ?—No, not too long. 

4463. You can keep up your attention well?—I 
can keep it up well for that time. 

4464. How long have your mates been on at that 
work ?—I think one has been on about 17 years. 

4465. And you do not hear any complaints from 
them ?—No ; none whatever. 
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4466. Were you on twelve hours’ duty any time in 
your life ?—Yes, I used to be. 

" 4467. Which do you consider: most severe : the 
eight hours in the box or twelve hours as it was 
formerly ?—Twelve hours was too much. 

4468. Do you find, when working the signals, that, 
without having actually put the signals on, you catch 
hold of the wrong lever sometimes?—I have known 
when I have been busily at work that I might put my 
hand on the wrong lever, but Ivnever pulled the 
wrong one, so that I never caused anything the matter. 
I have known cases before now when I have been so 
busy that I might catch hold of a: wrong lever ; but 
before I pulled it I should discover that it was the 
wrong one. 

4469. But you have not found that happen more 
towards the end of your duty >—No. 

4470. You do not find that at the end of the eight 
hours you have too much fatigue ?—No, but I am 
very glad when the time comes to go off. 

4471. But you do not think that it is more than 
you can do?—No. 

4472, Have you ever had to remain on, from illness 
of your mates, longer than the eight hours ?—Yes, I 
have known such cases. 

4473. How long have you been on then, when that 
has happened ?—In that case you would have to work 
12 hours ; the two men would have to do the work. 

4474, If one of your men was taken ill suddenly, 
the two men belonging to the box would have to share 
the work ?—Yes. 

4475. Till some relief man was appointed, I sup- 
pose ?—Well, I have never known a case where any 
relief man was appointed unless the sick man was 
permanently ill, and then of course another man 
would be appointed. 

4476. How are you paid in those cases >—We are 
paid at the same rate, eight hours a day; for overtime 
we should get a day and a half, providing we were 
working 12 hours. 

4477. The man’s pay would be shared between you ? 
—Yes. 

4478. Have you been on the sick list yourself since 
you have been signalling ¢— Yes, a few times; 
generally in cold weather. 

4479, Your mates, are they often on the sick list ?— 
Ido not remember one of them being sick at all ; 
the other was, about two years ago, sick for a week. 

4480, Then two of you shared the duty ?—Yes. 

4481. You get one Sunday off in three >What we 
reckon our Sunday off is when we go off duty on 
Sunday morning at six, are home all day, and go on 
Monday morning at six. 

4482. That happens once in three weeks ?—Yes ; 
the other Sundays you would have to work 12 hours. 

4483. Now with regard to the little accidents which 
there have been, running into trucks and things of 
that sort in the station, and shunting, what has caused 
those casualties ; a little too much speed by the drivers, 
or what ?—I have known that engines have left by an 
unintended signal and run into one another. You 
would be giving a signal for something else, and an- 
other driver would take it, and.of course you did not 
mean him to do so, and he would get run into. 

4484. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Can two drivers mis- 
take the same signal ; can the same signal apply to 
two different drivers for two different operations ?— 
No; one will be a hand signal, and the other will be 
a stationary signal. In the case I mean there was.a 
train arriving from Windsor. There was an engine 
standing here (describing the position of it), and the 
driver of a train putting up here which was not 
wanted thought the signal was meant for him, and he 
started, and they ran into each other at the meeting of 
the lines. 

4485, (Chairman. ) Have you often had to speak to 
‘drivers about not running past the signal. I do not 
mean running by altogether, but overrunning it ?-—I 
have known cases where I have had to Beg agile 
for overrunning. 
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4486. What. is the cause of their overrunning in 
those cases ?—Generally slippery weather. 

4487. They have not quite judged the didtabbe 
necessary to stop the train ?— Yes, that has been 
generally the excuse, I believe. 

4488. Have you ever had cases of their overrunning 
in this way, overshooting the down platform, so as to 
run down into the Windsor branch ?>—They are let on 
to the main line if they overrun the platform. I have 
known cases where drivers have overrun and cone 
out on to the main line again. I have known -trains 
go right through the down, station and out again. 

4489. Was it the practice at Slough since you have 
been there, that when a through fast train was eXx- 
pected, and a short train was in the up platform, the 
short train was driven towards London beyond the 
points, so leaving the road clear ?—That used to be 
the case before the locking gear’ was put in. 

4490, Was there any use made of that ; was there 
ever any case of a train taking that road ?—Yes, but 
not in my time. 

4491. That practice arose from a train once or twice 
having done it Yes. 

4492, The short train or Windsor tr ain was always 
drawn clear, so that the express train, if it took the 


points wrong, might run through and out again P—_ 


Yes. It was not always the case that you could clear 
the station; but in that case the up train would be 
pulled up. 

4493. If you could not get a train standing in the 
station clear of the second set of points, so as to leave 


the loop free, then the up express was slackened ?— 


Yes, pulled up. 

4494. So as not to incur too much risk of running 
through r—Yes. 

4495, That, you say, is ithandotod now that the 
interlocking is introduced ?—Yes; trains go through 
at the usual speed ; it does not matter — isin the 
platform. 

4496. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You said you sometimes 
have had to report drivers running by signals. Are 
you obliged to report drivers for rnhnitig by ?—That 
is our duty if ever a driver overruns a signal. 

4497. (Chairman.) How far?—If they go by at 
all they overrun it; but in case they come an engine’s 
length or two trucks? length past, you might call to 
the driver to keep a sharper look-out, because you do 
not run into any crossing. Of course the signals are 


put far enough back to allow for there being some 


distance to run before they get into anything. 

4498. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains pass through 
your station without stopping in the day ?—There are 
16 express trains run down one way, and about the 
same number up, and there would be about 11 through 
goods trains each way. 

4499. What is the number passing through the 
station altogether >—The whole number, branch and 
all, passing “through the Slough station is about 196. 

4500. And how many pass through on Sunday, 
when you have your reliefs >—We have 14 down pas- 
senger trains and 11 up passenger trains ; nine down 
goods trains and 17 up goods trains. 

4501. (Chairman.) Has anything occurred to you 
during your experience of signalmen in regard to 


_ alteration of the rules, or any instructions to the “drivers, 


that would lessen the chance of accidents ?— There 
have been many special instructions made since I have 
been there ; more to insure safety. ; 

4502. Special instructions, you mean, saihteh are not 
in the rule books ?—Yes. 

4503. You have the generalrule book, I suppose P— 
Yes. 

4504. Are the rules adhered to as they are printed ? 
—~Yes, we pay the strictest attention to any rule. 

4505. What is your rule with regard to the time 
for shunting on the main line ?—Our rules are that 
the goods train shall be in the siding at least. a clear 
ten minutes before the express train is due. 


4506. How do you construe that word “due ;” is 


it due by the time book or by a telegraph warsieet ? 
—The telegraph warning. 
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4507. That is to say, if a train is 20 minutes late, 
you would expect it at 20 minutes after the time stated 


in the time book ?—Yes. 


4508. And you would. consider yourself at liberty 


_ to have the goods train on the line up to 10 minutes 


before that ?—Yes. 

4509. Is that 10 minues adhered to. in practice ?— 
So far as I am concerned in starting trains from our 
station it is, To start a goods train away you would 
want 20 or 80 minutes, according to what station you 
are going to send it to. . 

4510. With regard to shunting operations on the 
line, is the rule adhered to that there is no crossing of 
the line within a certain time of a train being due ?— 
As near as it can be carried out. 

4511. You shunt across, I think, to those brick- 
fields p—Yes. 

4512. And by the goods shed there ?—Yes. 

4513. Is there no crossing operation that goes on 
within that time, do you think, of the through trains 
being due ?—For crossing in that manner five minutes 
is the time allowed. 

4514. And as far as you know at Slough there is no 
variation from that?—No, it is carried out to that 
extent as near as possible, 

4515. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It is not always possible 
to carry that out, is it?—No, not always. I have 
known eases where they have crossed under that time 
and you have not checked the train, but still it has 
not been five minutes.’ 

4516. (Chairman.) Can such a rule be strictly 
carried out, having regard to both up and down 
trains?—It would be very difficult and would cause 
great delay often. : 

4517. With regard to the starting of trains, do you 
recollect the case of a collision below Drayton, an ex- 
press running into a goods train ?>—Yes. 

4518. What margin of time had you given that 
goods train when it left Slough ?—It had 15 minutes, 

4519. To go to Drayton ?—Yes, but that train was 
an exception, it only had 12 trucks on. 

4520. But did that goods train really get away from 
Slough station 15 minutes before ; was it not delayed 
at starting —It had 15 minutes clear start ; it should 
have had 20, but after the goods left the siding they 
stopped on the main line. 

4521. After you had given the signal it stopped to 
do something else ?—Yes. 

4522. (Mr. Ayrton.) You started it 20 minutes 
before, and then it was delayed five minutes by some 
additional service ?—Yes. 

4523. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was that delay outside 
your control ?—No, it was close to my box. 

4524. (Chairman.) But it did get away a clear 15 
minutes before, you say >—Yes. 

4525. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When the necessities 
of the service require you to allow a truck to be 
shunted across the line within five minutes of the time 
specified in the rule, do you make an entry of that or 
a report of it ?—Not unless you check the train ; then 
you state in the detention book the name of the train 
and that it was stopped through such a cause. : 

4526. But still if you shunt in that way within 
that time, it is an infringement of the rule ’—Yes. 

4527. And no record is made of that ?—Not pro- 
viding the train is not checked. 

4528. (Chairman.) Is it done under the orders of 


_ the station-master or by your orders ?—That is the 


general rule. 


4529. But if a truck is shunted across ‘within less 


than the time specified in the rules, is it for you or the 
station-master to decide >—That is at my option. 

_ 4530. How do you control trucks coming from the 
brickfield being shunted straight across; are there 


_ eross rails ?—There are none here now; they have 


been taken out. 

4531. Then no truck can be shented across the 
main lines from the brickfield now ?—Not ‘without 
my permission ; it is under my control. 

» 4582. (Sir J: L. Simmons.) Is there a block on the 
line to stop any truck from coming up ?—What they 
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call a catch-point, that would lie open, so that pro- 
viding anything did go it would run off the road. 

4533. (Chairman.) How often do you think it 
happens that.trucks have to be crossed over’ the line ; 
within five minutes? Iam not referring to cases of 
detention of trains; how often is that done ?—Not 
very, often. 

4534. Once a day ?—Well, it would hardly run to 
once a day; unless things were running very bad it 
would not average once a day. 

4535, Unless there were some irregularity in the 
general traffic, you mean ?—Yes. 

4536. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have told us of 
the case of one engine, with a train behind it, running 
past your signals, when an accident happened. Has 
there been any other case >—I have known cases when 
I was not no duty where an engine was on the main 
line, or rather on a crossing, and foul of the down 
road, and a signalman put his signal “right,” and the 
down train ran into it. In that case that was the 
signalman’s fault. 

4537. Do you know any other case where engines 
have run against the signals, in spite of the signals ? 
—I knew a case once, some three years ago, when I 
was on duty. It was foggy, and the fogmen were 
out, and I considered my*signals at “danger,” and I 
was crossing a train on the main line, and a goods 
came up at full speed and ran through it. 

4538. Were the fog signals down at the time ?— 
No, for this reason: the fogman said that after the 
previous train had come by the signal went at 
“danger,” and some little time after the signal was 
pulled “all right.” That was his statement, but mine 
was that I put the signal to “danger” 20 minutes 
previous to the accident, and that I had not touched it 
during the whole time. 

4539. Then it was a question of dispute between 
you and the engine-driver whether the signal was for 
or against him ?—He said the signal was standing 
more “all right” than at “ danger.” 

4540. Might it have been caused by the wires not 
being in good working order ?>—That would cause. it, 
but previously to that I had regulated the wire myself, 
and I considered that it ought to have worked pro- 
perly. 

4541. It is not a common thing then?—No, you 
pay the strictest attention to that. If you find the 
lever coming tight, you would soon find that the wires 
wanted letting out. 

4542, I mean, it is not a common thing to have the 
engine-drivers running against the signals ?—No, it 
very seldom occurs. 

4548. Do you invariably report it?—You report 
the drivers whenever they overrun the signals. 

4544. Is the telegraph boy that is on duty in the 


box there throughout the 24 hours ?—No; there are. 


three of them ; they take the same turns as we do 
ourselves, eight hours each. It does not run exactly 
to eight hours; of course, one may be on seven hours, 
or one nine. 

4545. Does he assist at all to work the signals >— 
No, they only look after the telegraph. 

4546. Is that a speaking telegraph ?—Yes. 

4547. Where does it work to?—Didcot, Maiden- 
head, Taplow, and other places; almost all. stations 
along the line. 

4548. And do they signal to you all the trains from 
the next station ?—Yes, I get all trains from Reading, 
goods and passenger trains. 

4549, And the other way also ?—I get all trains 
down but the very fast quick running trains; in fact, 
I might say all through express trains are signalled 
from Didcot, that is about 38 miles. 

4550. You do not work the block system ?—Yes. 
If I receive a train down from Langley, if the line is 
clear, I put the signal “ clear” as soon as that train is 
gone, but should that train stop in foggy weather, I 
should not give the line “clear.” 

4551. And-until you give the line “clear,” no other 
train will come ?—No. 
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4552. Do you work the block system towards 
Windsor ?-—--No, not on the down, but on the up main 
line it is at work. 

4558, If a train comes up on the branch and over 
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shoots the signal, does it come at ence up the main 
line, or does it pass into the siding ?—If atrain should . 


overrun (but I never knew a case, because it is up-hill) 
it would run across the main line. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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James BULL examined. 


4554. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver on 
the Great Eastern Railway '—Yes. 

4555. How long have you been in the service ?— 
29 years. 

4556. With the same company ?—Yes. 

4557. Were you in the service of any other com- 
pany before that time ?—No. 

4558. Am I to understand that you have been a 
driver for 29 years?—No, I have been driving for 
about 21 years. 

4559. Were you a fireman before that time ?—Yes. 

4560. How long were you a fireman ?—I think 
that I was a fireman for about six years. 

4561. Were you also a cleaner ?—I did not do any 
cleaning. I was at work with the fitters for a very 
short time. 

4562. Where is your station now, where is your 
iodge ?—-I am stationed at Enfield. 

4563. What is your course of duty at the present 
time ?>—I am working a metropolitan train from 
Enfield to Liverpool Street. 

4564. It is a short train?—It is a short train; 
some of them are long trains. 

4565. What is the distance?— Ten and _ three- 
quarter miles. 

4566. How long have you been on that branch ?>— 
Ever since the line of the Great Hastern Company 
has been opened in the metropolitan district. I think 
that it is two years; I do not know exactly. ; 

4567. What is your course of duty on that service? 
—Working passenger trains. 

4568. What is your own course of duty; have you 
a shed day in the week ?—No, I run every day. 

4569. What is your duty >—If we go with the first 
workmen in the morning we leave Enfield at 4.50 in 
the morning. 

4570. And how many days a week do you do that ? 
—We do it one day. We have various trains to run 
in the morning. In the morning of one day we go 
out on that duty, and take another duty on another 
day; we give up duty at 1.39 in the afternoon on the 
day when we go out at 4.50. 

4571. You are in at 1.89 ?—Yes; that is when I 
haye done. 

4572. Does that include putting your engine into 
the shed ?—Another man comes to relieve me. 

4578. He takes on the same engine P—Yes. 

4574. How long does that engine run ?—Until 9.35 
at night. y ; 

4575. You take the next morning ?—The next 
morning I go out at 7.11. 

4576. Is that the first duty with that engine ?— 
Yes. ‘The engine runs four days, and then we have 
what we call a spare engine. The engine has a shed, 
but we have not any shed day with it. - 

4577. Then your working, as I understand, is with- 


' out a shed day '—Yes. 


4578. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what time do you knock 
off working when you start at 7.11 ?—I leave off at 
8.50 at night. 


4579. (Chairman.) It is from 7.11 am. to 8.50 
p-m. ?— Yes. , 

4580. (Mr. Galt.) You have no duty after 8.50, 
have you?—No, not on that day; we do not want 
any after that. 

4581. I mean in cleaning your engine, or anything 
of that sort ?—No. 

4582. (Chairman.) You have from 1.389 in the 
afternoon till 7.11 the next morning ?>—Yes. 

4583. Is that your starting time ?—We are ex- 
pected to be with our engine half-an-hour beforehand. 

4584, And you are expected, I suppose, to take 
your engine out ten minutes before the time ?—Yes, 
and very often we are out before that time, because 
there is not time to do the work. 

4585. Not to get the carriages shunted ?—No. 

4586. Your real time for duty would be from 6,30 
a.m. or 6.40 ?—Yes, you may say that is the time of 
the fireman ; he gets there early in order to get his 
ashpan raked out. 

4587. What is your time ?—The right time. 

4588. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is 4.50 the time that the 
train leaves ?—Yes. 

4589. (Chairman.) You are in attendance for that 
train, | suppose, at least 20 minutes beforehand ?— 
Yes, or half-an-hour generally. We generally get 
there at 20 minutes past 4. 

4590. I suppose that your engine fire has been 
cleaned and lit by cleaners ?—They do not let it out 
all night. : 

4591. So that when you and your fireman come 
there is nothing to do but making up the fire a little 
and getting your lamp all right ?—-Yes, and to oil the 


. engine, and to get water, and to see that all is right. 


4592, And a certain amount of shunting ?—Yes. | 

4593. Taking your duty from 4.20 to 1.39, what. 
time do you get out of that for meals ?—We scarcely 
get any meals; we bring a train in say at five minutes 
past the hour, and then we take one out at 41 minutes 
past the hour, that is if there are spare engines there. 


Then we have the shunting to do, and to get water 


and oil the engines. We have to shunt. carriages at 
Enfield, so that sometimes we do not get five minutes 
to ourselves at Enfield. 

4594. What do you get at Liverpool Street ?—The 
trains go in there at 50 minutes and are out at 55, 
and then we get coal and water, and very often before 
we are ready for the train it is in. 4 

4595. Your resting place each time is at Hnfield, 
taking such rest as you get ?—Yes. Then we run a 
part of our trains to White Hart Lane. I generally 
eat my breakfast on the road. 

4596. You want a second breakfast on some days 
before you leave off at half-past 1, do you not?—I do 
not know about that ; we generally bring a can of tea 
and get a bit of bread and cheese. 

4597. On your engine ?—Yes. 

4598. Take the next train ?—It is a quarter of an 
hour’s service to White Hart Lane, and half-an-hour’s 
service to Enfield; one train stops at White Hart Lane, 
and the other runs to Enfield. 
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4599. You have to get your breakfast and lunch on 
the engine ?—We have to get it as we can. 

4600. There is no stated rest when your engine is 
standing for an hour or an hour and a half ?—No, it 
is always under our control, and we have to look after 
it while it is running. 

4601. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you get off your 
engine at 1.39, have you anything to do after that ?— 
A man comes to White Hart Lane to relieve me, and 
I wait for a quarter of an hour at. White Hart Lane, 
and get to Enfield at 2.5. 

4602. (Mr. Ayrton.) You live at Enfield ?—Yes, 
and I finish up my ticket. We have to make out a 
return every day what we do as to the consumption of 
oil and so on, and we generally get home at half-past 
2 or a quarter to 3; we get into Enfield at 2.5 
with the train, and then we go and finish the ticket 
off. 

4603. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How long is it before 
you get away from the 8,50 train ?—I have got done 
sometimes at half-past 9 in the night. 

4604, (Chairman.) At 8.50 you are at Enfield, 
_ whereas by the 1.89 train you are at White Hart 
Lane ?—Yes. 

4605, Have you anything to do in looking after 
your engine after leaving the shed ?—Yes; my fireman 
looks after the fire, and I examine the engine and take 
it into the shed, and see that all is right, before I get 
home. 

4606. You do not hand over the engine to the shed 
man at once ?—No. - 

4607. (Mr. Galt.) What time does it take you ?— 
You cannot get away from the engine under 20 minutes 
or half-an-hour after leaving the train. 

4608. (Chairman.) You do not reckon upon getting 
home and siting down to supper much before 10 

-o’clock ?—No. 

4609. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have mentioned 
the ticket ; what have you to make out ?—It is merely 
a sheet which is headed; there are the arrival and 
departure of each train, the number of vehicles and 
the consumption of coal and oil, and the delays in the 
arrival and departure of each train. 

4610. (Chairman.) Do you fill up that ticket 
gradually through the day ?—No, we generally make 
it out at night when we have done. 

4611. (Mr. Galt.) Does the consumption of coal 
differ much in a short journey like yours ?—No, we 
have so much in the day, a few hundredweights in 
each basket. 

4612. (Chairman.) You put down the number of 
hundredweights each day ?—Yes. 

4613. (Larl of Aberdeen.) Supposing that there is 
some left over?—We leave it on the engine for the 
next day ; we still have the same engine. 

4614. (Chairman.) Is your return what you have 
drawn from the coal fireman ?—No, they only furnish 
us with a sheet. 

4615. But the consumption of coal is not what you 
have actually burnt, but what you have drawn ?—Yes. 

4616. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you are relieved 
in the middle of the day, the man who succeeds you 
has the same engine ?—Yes, and he takes it on; he is 
my mate. 

4617. You work together ?—Yes, the two men work 
the same engine. 

4618. (Chairman.) Onthat day you return at 1.39, 
do you put down the amount of coal which you have 
had ?—No, the night man does that. 

4619. (Mr. Galt.) As respects the difference in 
the consumption of coal, [ suppose that a great deal 
depends upon the quality of the coal?—Yes, and the 
weather. 

4620. (Chairman.) And the weight of the trains ?>— 
Yes ; the weather is the great item. 

4621. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Do you get anything for 
the saving of coal?—Yes, we get 5s. a month if we 
are the lightest. 

4622. ( Chairman.) Have you a scale of fines and 
premiums ?—No. 

4623. (Mr, Galt.) Your saving of coal must neces- 
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sarily depend upon the state of the weather, and the 
load ?—Yes; but we have all of us to contend with 
the same state of weather at the same time. 

4624. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The premium is given 
to the best man ?—To the greatest schemer. 

4625. It is not given to every man who saves a 
certain amount ?—No. 

4626. (Chairman.) The knowing hands manage to 
save the coal >—Yes. 

4627. (Mr. Ayrton.) The scheme, I suppose, is to 
save the coal /—Yes, there is an art in it, I suppose. 

4628. (Chairman.) Before you were on this short 
service what course of duty had you?—Before ] came 
on at Enfield I was at Maldon. 

4629. What course of trains had you there >—Mixed 
trains and passenger trains from Maldon to Witham, 
and from Witham to Braintree. 

4630, (Mr. Galt.) What was the distance P—It 
was 12 miles. ‘ 

4631. (Chairman.) That was a short service ?— 
Yes. 

4632. How long do your engines generally run 
upon the Enfield service before they are taken into 
shed ?—They go into the shed every four days for a 
thorough overhauling. 

4633. Is there any regular time for taking them to 
the shop ?—No, there is no regular time; but when 
they begin to get out of repair we take them in. ‘They 
run four days and go to the shop on the fifth. 

4634. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the distance 


“which you run daily when you begin at 4.15 in the 


morning ; before you leave off how many trips do you 
work ?—We run eight trips; it averages from 75 to 
79 miles, and on a long day it is 1294 miles. 

4635. That is between 7.11 in the morning and 
8.50 at night?—Yes; we stop 13 times with each 
train, barring White Hart Lane. 

4636. (Mr. Galt.) Do engine-drivers generally 
prefer long or short trips ?>—I do not know. When 
you have had a turn at the long trips you like the 
short ones. I prefer the short ones. 

4637. (Chairman.) What experience have you had 
in running long trains ?>—I have run to Norwich and 
Peterborough, and Wisbeach and Lynn. 

4638. Have you run from London to Norwich ?— 
Yes, 

4689. And from London to Cambridge ?—Yes, we 
go by Cambridge. 

4640. There is another route to Norwich by Col- 
chester ?—Yes. 

4641. That is the longest service on the Great 
Eastern line ?—Yes. 

4642. How long were you running to Norwich ?>— 
About two years with the goods trains. -I have not 
run with passengers there. I was fireman there with 
the passenger trains. ; 

4643. When you were on the long trains from 
London to Norwich through Cambridge,/ were there 
frequent delays ?—Yes, there used to be delays ; they 
are better now. 

4644. (Mr. Galt.) How long ago was that ?—I 
dare say that it was 17 or 18 years ago, or more than 
that. 

4645. (Chairman.) You have not been running 
with the long service trains within the last six years ? 
—No, I have been at Enfield nine years this year. 
i used to work before the Metropolitan District line 
was opened. 

4646. You have been working there under two 
different systems of signalling, namely, the interlocked 
siguals which are in use now, and when you were 
first there it was the old plan of the men working the 
points and signals separately ?—Yes. 

4647. What is your experience of the change ?— 
J think that the present system would be much the 
best if it was a universal system, adopted entirely as 
one system all over the line, so as not to have any 
difference, so that both the distant signal and the 
main line signal at the station, namely, the sema- 
phore, worked together. 
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4648. Are your main? line | distant and ieee 
signals worked together ?—Yes. 

4649. You think that that would be the best plan 
if it was carried out throughout, so that the main line 
home. signal and’ the’ semaphore ‘signal worked. 'to- 
gether 2—I mean for ‘the distant signal ee the sema- 
phore signal to work together. 

4650. What is the difference between iain d ace The 
distant signal stands about 800 yards from the station 
where they can’ get’ it, and the ‘semaphore is at the 
station. 

4651. You mean the home and distant signals >— 
Yes.’ We have séction signals as well on ‘the new 
line ; there is a’signal at each end of the platform. 

4652. Have you your rule book i in your pocket ?— 
Yes. 

4658. Will you refer me to the rule with respect to 
the distant signal ?—I think that. you will find it at 
page 16. 

4654. ‘The semaphore signal ?—Yes. 

4655. What rule is it which refers to the signal 
which the distant signal is to. show when the ‘sema- 
phore or home signal is at “danger” ?—You under- 
stand that now they do not work the distant signal at 
“ danger ” unless there is a train outside the station: 

4656.' The distant :signal:does, not repeat the home 

signal ?—No, 

"4657. But the distant signal is only at “ ‘danger ° ? 
in the event of something being upon the line between 
it and the home signal 2-Yesn: 

4658. What is the qule on your line with regard to 
stopping at: the distant signal. If yoursee the distant 
signal ,at ‘ danger”, as you are approaching. it, what 
are you ordered ‘to do?—We stop. at it outside and 
then draw justin clear. 

4659. (Sir. J. L. Simmons.) You do not draw up to 
the semaphore, to the home signal ?—We do if nothing 
is in the way. 

4660. (Mr, Galt.) Butif the distant signal is against 
you, you do not pass it, do you ?—No. 

4661. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What you would like 
would be that.if the semaphore, is. at “danger,” the 
distant signal should be at ‘‘danger” also ?—Yes, I 
think that that is very necessary, and particularly at 
junctions. 

4662. (Chairman.) Can you state which rule that 
is?—I think. that you will find it, somewhere about 
Rule 34 at page 18 ; I think that that is where it begins 
about auxiliary signals. 

4663. (Mr. Galt.) Is there no caution at the distant 
signal, so that, you,could. pass the distant, signal and 
approach slowly to the home signal ?—They always 
keep all the distant. signals. at. caution; at a junction 
particularly. 

4664. I understand you to say that when the distant 

signal shows “danger” you stop there ?—Yes. 

“4665. Is.there any other signal by which you would 
be authorised to proceed slowly: ?—No, we draw inside 
if there is nothing in the way. 

4666. (Chairman. ) Your rule is numbered: 43, 


“ Auxiliary signals must be kept at ‘all right, ex- 


“ cept. when required to protect a train which may 
“ be standing between it and the semaphore signal 
‘¢ post, or when a train is signalled to approach to or 
“ from the other line of railway ” ?—Yes ;. it is neces- 
sary that the signal should stand at ‘‘danger,” be- 
cause if the signal was at “all right” the man might 


‘naturally conclude that the junction signal, was “all 


right, and he would be apt to come too far, and to 
foul the line when another train was crossing.” 

4667. Do you get any warning of being required 
to stop at a station where you are not booked to stop, 
excepting the home. signal ?—Not' unless the line jis 
blocked. 

4668. If there is nothing on the line between the 
distant and the home sionals you only get the home 
signal ?—That is all. 

4669. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If your train did not 
project beyond the semaphore at the platform, would 
they put any distant signal to protect it ?—Yes. ~~ 

4670, Then it is worked a little: differently from 
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that rule ?-=I think ‘that®you will find’ a rule which 
says that when any train “is standing at the ‘station 
the auxiliary signal is.to' be put at“ danger.” 
| 4671. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it the ‘practice that 
if the distant signal is ‘at “danger ” you pull up dead 
within the signal post ; are 74 enplece to stop dead? e 
—Yes.: 

4672. Inside p-aDutdide, | 

4673. And if you ‘see nothing on the road ee 
you, you draw up?—Yes; if you’ are coming up to 
the distant signal and see it_at “danger,” and if you 
are going at four miles an hour, there is nothing to 
prevent your cae up the train if there is nothing 
in the way. 

4674. (Mr. Gallt.). You go slowly on: to te sema- 
phore ?—Yes. 


4675. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it the custom on your ° 


line to speak of the home signal as the semaphore i >— 
ii the auxiliary’ signal. 

4676. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If you draw up within 
the distant signal, and if your train’ is’ standing with 
the tail end of it near the distant signal, what’ pre- 
caution is taken to protect your train ’—The: ‘guard 
goes back to protect the train. 

4677. Would he do so’ if all the train was within 
the distant signal >—Yes. 

4678. (Mr. Galt.) How far asd he go ?—800 
yards. |We haye the block system on our line, so 
that one train does not leave the station until the 
other train is clear.’) > 1 

4679. (Chairman.) In practice do you’ find’ that 
your guards dogo back the full distance ?—'They 
used to do so when Liwas on’the main line, 

4680. Do you think that they went back the whole 
800 yards tI think so.° 

4681. How long had you to wait for them when 
you were ready to start again :—Perhaps seven or 
eight minutes, and’ perhaps 10 minutes. 

4682. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How was your’ train 
protected during those seven, eight, or 10 minutes Pan 
We left three fog signals down. 

4683. Would that be done in fine weather as -well 
as in foggy weather ?—Yes. Of course a man’ would 
be bound to protect his train. When the train stops 
three signals are put ‘onthe rails at a certain distance 
apart. When the driver approaches the place where 
the train has been ‘stopped he goes over two signals, 
and after a little time he goes over another, and by 
that he knows that a train has been there, or has Just 
gone, 

4684. (Chair man.) ‘IT see that with regard to fog 
signals exploding I. signifies “caution,” and IT. or more 
signify “danger ’””; and 1 see in farther rules that a 
man is always directed to put down three, so thats 
would probably ensure two ?—Yes. 

4685. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do those fog’ signals 
often miss fire ?—They will miss fire if they have 
been down for some time; the damp affects them. ' 

4686. ( Chairman.) Have you ever noticed ’ that 
they miss altogether ?—No ; if they missed ad 
we should not discover it. 

4687. Have you many delays with your trains 2 
The delays that we have are’ very slight, perhaps two 
or three minutes. 
~ 4688. What is the cause of those sort of delays aa 
The traffic. 

4689. What do you, as ‘the driver of the train, 
put them down to ?—I am obliged to put them” down 
in the best way that I can to justify myself, » 

4690. You do not’ put them down’ as arising from 
your travelling ?—I do if it is necessary. If we are 
short of sand, and if the engine sinks, I put it’ ‘down 
to that cause. I put it down as nearly as I can ‘to 
the right cause. 

4691. What is thé general cause of delay’ ?— Very 
often with morning trains we are short of room.’ We 
have trains of about 14 or 13 carriages, and the pas- 
sengers will all flock to the top end of F the train ; every- 
body tries to get to the front of the train. 

4692. (Sir Sab Simmons.) _ You are not. ‘Short, of 
room inthe sidings ?-No, nor yet short of room in 
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the train; but we are. short of room where the. peas 
sengers are situated on the platform. . 

4693. ( Chairman.) , Iam glad to. see that we have 
not to ask you, much about. ‘delays, taking the test 
week ?— No, I think that our trains are very good. I 
have heard them praised many times. 

4694. (Mr. Ayrton.) _ They are only 20 minutes 
iat so that there is no time to ihe late ?—No, we 
have no distance, , 

4695. ( Chairman.) One of your trains always runs 
two minutes and one minute late ?—Yes, the 8-11 
train ; that. is a very hoary, haga we have 18, carriages 
on it. 

4696. It has 15 carriages emery day except Monday ? 
sm Mese alta 

4697. That one is late, and your 8.41 train at night 
runs late ?—That is a(heavy train. 

4698, It is 11 minutes late ?—Yes.. 

4699. (Sir J. Li Simmons.) Have you more breaks 
on your heavy trains than on the others ?—We have 


the hydraulic break ; it is applied to either nine or 10° 


carriages, I will not be sure which. 

4700. Do you apply your break, or does the outa 
apply it 2—The guard does it. 

4701. Where is he. situated ?—He is in front going 
up, next to the engine, and he is behind coming down. 

4702. And he can apply this break to eight or nine 
carriages -—Yes. 

_ 4703: (Mr. Galt.) Within what time can you bring 
up your train?—I daresay, that we can stop a train in 
about eight seconds. 

4704. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In what distance ¢ 2 
In 150 yards. 

_ 4705. (Mr. Ayrton:) What is the diameter of the 
waiter pipe under the train ?’—Do you mean where the 
pressure passes through ? 

4706. Yes ?—I think pomewmbere about an inch and 
a ors LA 

A707. (Sir JL: ae a ) Do mee find that bteak 
work well ?—Beautifully. 

4708. Are you quite satisfied with it?—It is the 
bést one that 1 have ever'séen: | 

4709. What would happen if one of the couplings 
between the carriages broke ?—It would not interfere 
with the break, except shortening the power of it 
where it broke. 

4710, What would: happen behind ?—There is an 
ordinary break behind. ©» 

47\ 1. In addition ?—Yes. 

4712. (Chairman.) That is to say that the van hab 
a serew break ?—Yes, If the break was on:when the 
coupling broke, the connexion between the ‘taps of 
the hydraulic: break would shut both the cocks, ‘so. that 
the pressure would ie on the hinder part of the train 
as well. ~ 

4713. (Mr Galt.) att you often had: occasion to 
bring your train té a:sudden’ stop on account of seeing 
some obstruction on the line? — No; not>on our 
branch. 

4714. But in your experience as‘a driver’ have you 
seen it ?-~Many times on the ‘main line. 

4715. The present break is-very much superior to 
the old break ?—It is the finest thing that ever was 
invented, namely, the hydraulic break ; it is‘so simple, 
and I have never seen anything with so much power. 

_ 4716. It must give considerable confidence to the 
driver ?—Yes, it is beautiful. 

AT17.. (Earl of: Aberdeen.) Have you any ex- 
perience of the A age es yey T have 
never seen it. tn 

4718. (Chairman) ines you had any coritinuous 
break except this?—-A chain break.) - 

. 4719. Do you happen to know the namie! of it >— 

Lthink that itvis Clark’s teas ‘the ct eae absioak 
is Barker’s break. 

4720. How did) Clark’s chal Livealh act >t is a 
very good break, butvit isa very heavy one, «0. 

A721. When it is off Yes: ~The blocks toiich the 
tlibels ¢ ‘they drag on the wheels’; there is tok breadth 
enough underneath to pull the levers: 

4722; (Ma. Galt.) How. long ‘hive’ you! had: the 
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break which is now, in use on your line ?—TI think for 
about a twelvemonth. 

4723. (Chairman.) That break is applicable by the 
guard, and not by the driver.?—Yes; both the. chain 
break and the hydraulic break are worked by the 
guard, but I-heard that the hydraulic break was to be 
put upon the engine, and.I should like it. 

4724. What is the weight of your engine ?—Nearly 
50 tons; it is a side tank engine, with eight wheels. 

4725. Is that a class of engine which you have been 
running. on the Enfield line all the time ?—Yes, 

4726. Are all the wheels flanged ?—Yes. 

_ 4727. To they act upon the bogey ?—No, they act 

upon the four coupled wheels. 
. 4728, What is. the running speed of your train ?— 
On. the average about 25 miles an hour; we run the 
10 miles and ec alaas Cone in 40 minutes and stop 
13 times. , 

4729. What speed do you run up to in order to 
keep that time ?>—Between Enfield and Edmonton is 
about our longest run, and there we, perhaps, might 
do. it at 85 or 40. miles an hour. 

4730. Then you must do. it. at a considerable speed 
in order to keep your time ?—Yes. 

4731. (Mr. Ayrton.) It, is a slight rise up to En- 
field ?— Yes, and a slight rise out of Liver pool Street. 

4732. (Earl of Aberdeen. y What is-the diameter of 
the driving wheel ?—About 5 feet 9 inches or 6 feet. 

4733, (Chairman, ) Is there any difference of time 
between your out and in journeys ?—— About one 
minute. 

4734. For what reason is that extra minute allowed ? 
—I never heard what it was allowed for. .We leave at 
11, minutes past the hour, and. arrive at, 50. minutes 
past the hour; and we leave at 55 minutes past, and 
arrive at 35 minutes past; so that there is one minute 
less on the up journey than on the down journey. 

4735, (Mr, Galt.) If you arrive within two or 
three minutes of your time, is. any notice taken of 
it?—Yes, notice is taken of it. We soon have a 
letter if, we do not explain the cause ; they are very 
particular with our trains. 

4736. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not that more necessary On 
account of the great number of trains starting out of 
the Liverpool Street Station ?>—Yes, 

4737.. (Chairman.) I see that there are two cases 
in the week for which the times of the trains were 
taken, where trains from Liverpool Street to Enfield 
were as much as six minutes behind time. Do you 
recollect at. all whether there was any special cause 
for that; there was the 2.25 p.m. train out of Liver- 
pool Street on a Saturday, it was as much as six 
minutes late. There do not appear to haye been extra 
carriages ?—I should think that it had something to 
do with the Walthamstow traffic ; the Walthamstow 
Tine runs into Liverpool Street ; they both occupy the 
same road, and if one is late the other train is detained. 
There are also the Hertford trains}'Sometimes we go 
behind them and sometimes in front of them. 

' 4738. I see that a similar thing happens with the 
Saturday trains. TI see that the 2.40 train from 
White Hart Lane also loses time on the Saturday, and 
the’ 3.40 train from Liverpool Street to White Hart 
Lane is always late ?—On Saturday afternoons there 
is a’ great traffic. Other trains very often do not get 
out of our way.! 

4739. (Sir SL. Simmons.)-You have said that 
sometimes you are in front of and sometimes behind the 
Hertford train ; what notice do you get of it ?—None. 
4740. They do not warn’ you at’ the junction ?— 
No; the Hertford train works on the same line: as 
we do. 


4741. Are you never infornied ee it is behind — 


or in front of you >No. 

»4742. It is sometimes one and sometimes the other ? 
— Yes. 

4748. Do they come to ithe same platform at Liver- 
pool Street >—They do notil run inte Liverpool Pancit, 


but to Bishopsgate. 


4744, (Mr. Galt.) If you skid happen to besa 
minute or two too soon, is any notice taken of it ?— 
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We should not be too soon. I do not know about a 
minute, but they will not allow you to leave a station 
before your time. 

4745: (Chairman.) There is the 4.40 train from 
White Hart Lane on the Saturday ?—Yes. 

4746. That train always runs late ?—Yes. 

4747. Is it delayed by some other train or by some 
junction ?—T should think that very likely it stops at 
Bethnal Green Junction for a main line train. 

4748. I see that on every day of the week it is a 
few minutes late, as if there was some special cause for 
it >—Yes. 

4749. And the same thing happens to the trains 
at 12 minutes past 6 and 40 minutes past 6 ?—Yes. 

4750. Where do you get checked by those trains P— 
We are sure to get stopped at Bethnal Green with 
the 12 minutes after 6 train. 

4751. You get stopped in passing the Bethnal Green 
Junction ?—Yes. 

4752. With regard to signals on your line, do you 
find any difficulty in seeing them, or are they always 
clearly visible ?—There is one thing which I think 
would be a great improvement in the signals, and that 
is 10 do away with the green lights. 

4753. You have green, red, and white lights ?—Yes. 

4754. What does the green light imply ?—Caution. 

4755. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Why should you like 
to do away with the green lights ?>—I think that every 
driver should understand where he is, and the mean- 
ing of the signals; but with respect to what I call 
invisible lights, you cannot distinguish them at all, 
or see them until you get close to them. The green 
light at night is almost invisible if the weather is a 
little misty until you get close to it; the white and red 
lights you can see a great deal further. 

4756. If you see a green light do you slow your 
train ?—We run up to the station. 

4757. Then practically it is of no more use to you 
than if it was a white light ?—No. 

4758. (Chairman.) In practice do you take no more 
notice of the green light than of the white light ?— 
No, not if we know where we are. We know that if 
Wwe are coming toa junction we must go cautiously 
round the curve, but still the green light is not, I think, 
a visible light at night. 

4759. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do they show the 
green light at junctions ?—Yes. 

4760. And the red light >—Yes. 

4761. Do they show the white light >—Never. 

4762. And you cannot see the green light until you 
come close to it ?—No. 

4763. But you can see frequently the red light 
better than the other ?—I can see the red light a good 
deal further. 

4764. It is the same light, but through a different 
lense >—Yes. 

4765. (Chairman.) Can you refer me to any rule 
which directs you to proceed with special caution when 
there is a green light: it says, ‘“ Proceed slowly and 
with care,” but it does not give you any caution about 
shutting off steam, that I can see ?—Rule 22 on_ the 
15th page says that “the caution signal to proceed 
‘* slowly is shown by a steady green light.” 

4766. What do you engine-drivers understand by 
that; do you understand that rule as requiring you to 
reduce your speed ?—Yes, we understand that a green 
light means caution ; but I was speaking of junctions, 
where they show the green lights. 

4767. Do you say that in practice you do not see 
the green light at more than 150 yards or 100 yards ? 
—If it is foggy weather you cannot see it so well as 
you can the white light. 

4768. In ordinary weather how far can you see the 
green light when you are running ?—It depends upon 
circumstances. I have seen a great deal of difference 
in the signals ; sometimes it is a darker green than at 


- other times; but at an ordinary speed you can see the 


green light 500 or 600 yards off, and you can see the 
white light half a mile off. 
4769. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you quite certain 
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- that you can see the red light sooner than you can see 


the green light ?—Yes. " 


4770. (Chairman.) Can you see the green light in — 


ordinary weather in sufficient time to stop any train 
at the proper point without passing it ?—Yes, before 
you pass the semaphore you can. 

4771. (Mr. Galt.) Your objection has reference to 
toggy weather ?—Yes. 

4772. (Chairman.) In fine weather do you get 
ample notice; as 1 understand the matter, the green 
light at the distant signal merely. implies that you are 
to be prepared to stop at the home signal ?—Yes, 

4773. Can you see the green light in ordinary 
weather in sufficient time to do that ?—Yes. 

4774. If you take what you call thick weather (not 
a very dense fog), how far can you see the green light ? 
—Not until we get on to it. Iwill take a day like 
yesterday; you could hardly seewhether the lamp was 
burning or not until you got very nearly close to it. 

4775. If it shows a green colour you then pull up 
the train before you reach the home signal ?—We 
always go in that sort of weather prepared to stop. 
Of course if it is foggy and greasy weather, we use 
caution at those places. 

4776. You use extra caution ?—Yes, so as to be 
prepared to stop if the signal is at danger. 

4777. I will suppose that you are running over a 
piece of line which you do not know—you are sent to 
take another man’s duty in consequence of illness or 
accident—and that you come upon this green light ; is 
that light on your line-generally so placed that if it 
shows--green you-can pull up before you touch the 
home signal ?—Yes. 

4778. It does, in fact, give you notice of what is 
necessary, but it does not give you so much notice as 
the other lights do ?—I think that it could be improved 
a good deal by doing away with it. They very seldom 
put a strange man on a line about which he knows 
nothing, and if they do so they always have a fireman 
with him who knows the line, so that it amounts to 
the same thing as if the driver was acquainted with it. 

4779. Is there not this distinction in the use of the 
green and white lights, that whereas at auxiliary 
signals at roadside stations they show white lights no 
white lights are shown at the junction stations P— 
Yes. 

4780. Therefore would not a green light show a 
driver who was unused to the road that he was coming 
to a junction instead of to an ordinary station ?—Yes, 
it would do that ; but they never send a strange man 
down-the line.. They do not send a man unless he 
knows the line. 

4781. But still sometimes you may be uncertain of 
your station if you are going for the first time, if you 
are going over a strange line, although you may have 
a fireman on your foot-plate who knows it. Is it not 
an advantage to have a distinction between a junction 
and another station ?—Yes, with a stranger, but not 
otherwise. 

4782. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You think that the 
advantage of having signals which could be seen 
clearly would be greater than the occasional advan- 
tage of assistance to strangers?—I think that the 
clearer you can see the signal the better it must be 
for the man who drives the train. 

4783. (Chairman.) You say that the green light 
does not always show at an equal distance with the 
others in consequence of its being a deeper colour ?— 
Just so. ; 

4784. Do you notice the same thing with regard to 
the red lights >—No; I generally notice that the red 
lights are very much more plain to see than the green 
ones, and I think that it is sometimes owing to the 
fact that. the light is a little darker arising from the 
smoke of the lamp. | * 

4785. (Mr. Galt.) Does what you say apply chiefly 
to short trips, where you are acquainted with each 
part of the road, or do you suppose that it would apply 
to a long line, where you were going for 150 or 200 
miles ?—If you are going 200 miles, if the man knows 
the road for the 200 miles, it is no worse than if he 
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knows a road which is not more than 10 or a dozen 
miles. fash, 

4786. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose that you think that 
the best precaution is, that a man should know his 
road to a great extent, and not only know the me- 
chanical contrivance ?—Yes, I think that that is far 
before anything else, if a man knows the road, and th 
gradients, and so on. ; 

4787. (Mr. Gait.) You think that green lights 
might be done away with entirely ?—I think so; they 
are what I call not a clear signal at all. 

4788. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that the general 
opinion among the drivers on the line?—The general 
opinion is that the green signal should be done away 
with ; I think that it is very useful for hand lamps, 
but not otherwise. 

4789. (Chairman.) With regard to smoke, in coming 
just into London do you find that the signals. are 
frequently obscured, or that you are deceived by smoke 
passing over them or hanging about them ?—They 
often are, especially in this thick’ weather, the smoke 
hangs about a good deal; there is no signal which is 
clear from smoke. m 

4790. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have no tunnels P— No. 

4791. (Chairman.) What is your experience with 
regard to the working of the signals, are they worked 
promptly and quickly ?—Yes ; ! think that they are 
worked very well on our road. 

4792. We find in some cases that companies have 
returned such reports as these, that engine-drivers 
have had to report signalmen for being asleep ; they 
have been stopped by the signal not being moved for 
them, and on going to the hut they have found the 
signalman asleep ?— Yes. 

4793. Has that ever happened with you ?—Yes, 
but not of late years; that was when they had the 
old sort of signals. 

4794, When the man had a little hut on the 
ground ?—Yes. 

4795, Did it happen that signals were not moved 
at stations, such as large stations ?—I have seen the 
men asleep at the stations. 

4796. In the daytime, or at night ?—At night or 
early in the morning ; when we have been coming up 
with the mail sometimes we* used to drop across one 
who was asleep. 

4797. You found that the signal had not been 
taken off for you ?>—Yes, and we drew up to it. 

4798. And you shook up the signalman ?—Yes; 
that is some 24 or 25 years ago. 

4799. You have not found anything of that sort 
lately ?—No. 

4800, You have met with no such occurrences on 
this line ?—No, not on this line. 

4801. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You hardly know how 
it is on other lines ?—No. 


4802. ( Chairman.) You have not heard as matter. 


of conversation among your mates that such a thing 
has happened on the main lines?—No; we do not 
have conversation with anybody except with our own 
men in running into Liverpool Street. We are 
isolated from the main lines; by-and-by we shall, I 
daresay, be like that. 

4803. You have a certain number of enginemen 
working this Enfield line, and those are the principal 
ones with whom you communicate ?—Yes. 

4804, Have had any mishaps during the last year 
or so ?—No. 5 

4805. No pitch in ?—No, I never had a pitch in in 
my lite, ‘ 

4806. You have not damaged your stock ?>—No. 

' 4807. Have you had any fine ?—I do not think 
that I have had any fine. 

4808. It makes an impression upon you when you 
lose a day’s pay, or half a day’s pay, does it not ?— 
They generally fine half-a-crown now. 

4809. Is that for neglecting to report ‘some little 
repair which is wanting, and so’ on ?—Yes; and for 
not making our ticket out, or being late. . 

4810. Or running your fire-bars together ?—No 
» 4811, Has that ever happened with you ?—Yes. 


\ 
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4812. Have you had any fine for it >No, we have 
no control over it. 

4818. It has arisen from bad coal >—Yes; we used 
to burn coke years ago, and no coal. 

4814. Are you not fined for making your engine 
smoke ?—-No, 

4815, Is there any fine on your line for that ?—I 
have known men to be fined for it. 

4816. For not using the blast pipe or not controlling 
it ?—Yes. 

4817. Amongst yourselves, do you lay that blame 
principally on the firemen or on the drivers?—I do 
not think that the driver has any control over it. I 
think that the driver often gets fined for his fireman’s 
neglect. I think that it is from the want of a little 
experience in using the fire. 

4818. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Ought not the driver to 
see what the fireman is doing, and to tell him if he 
does not do it properly ?—He could not always do 
that, he has other work todo. If I told my fireman 
to put a little coal on, I should not expect him to put 
as much on as would make the engine smoke. 

4819. (Chairman.) Sometimes, if the engine is a 
little short of steam, the driver does not see that the 
steam passes through the blast pipe. Does not the 
driver ever grumble at the fireman if he is short of 
steam ?—If Isee that the steam is getting short I look 
round and find the cause. 

4820. (Earl of Aberdeen.) If you put on the blower 
it raises the steam ?—Yes. 

4821. (Chairman.) Does not that take you until 
the last few minutes before you start >—No, I think 
not. 

4822. (Mr. Galt.) Who is the official over you ?— 
The running shed foreman. 

4823, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any person 
attending before you take your engine out of the shed 
as well as yourself ?—We have a foreman who is there 
at night ; he is supposed to examine all the engines at 
night after we bring them into the shed, and likewise 
to see that the steam is up ready for us to take the 
engines out in the morning. 

4824, Does he see you before you start in the 
morning ?—Yes, we have to sign the book, and he is 
generally there ; I do not always take notice whether 
he is there or not, but he is somewhere handy. 

4825. (Mr. Galt.) Is there a foreman to each shed ? 
—There is generally a foreman where you have a 
certain number of engines standing. When I was at 
Maldon there was no foreman. I had two engines 
myself and two fitters. 

4826. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever found 
men come on to the work intoxicated ?—No. 

4827. Have youever heard of sucha thing ?>—There 
has been such a thing, but I have never seen it. 

4828. (Mr. Galt.) You have two foremen yourself ; 
you have one at Enfield ?—Yes. 

4829. And another where ?— At Stratford. 

4830. But you do not come under the Stratford 
man, do you ?—We are under the Stratford man. 

4831. Then you have three foremen to whom you 
are immediately responsible ?—I believe that there are 
about 30 altogether. 

4832. But you have not anything to say to them ?— 
No; buat they have all to do with us, we come within 
their power. ; 

4833. (Sir J. Ln Simmons.) Within your district ? 
—Yes. There is one at Liverpool Street ; if we did 
anything wrong there he would report it ; and then 
we have what they call a superintendent, going about 
to see the time that the trains keep, and the condition 
of the engine, and one thing and another. 

4834. Who imposes the fines?—That is done at 
Stratford: by Mr. Keir. I expect that a good many 
are imposed by him; and if the case was a bad one 
he very possibly would call in Mr. Adams, the loco- 
motive superintendent. A sheet comes out every 
month, and it is as thick as it can stick with fines. 

4835. (Mr. Galt.) Do you make your reports te 
the foreman at Liverpool Street and at Entield ?— 
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No, not at Liverpool Street nor at Enfield ; we fill. up 
the sheet, and then it goes to Stratford. ss 

4836. (Mr. Ayrton. ) What is done with the fines ? 
—I do not know. 

4887. (Mr. Galt.) They do not distribute ‘hank for 
good conduct ?—I never saw any. 

4838, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In running into 
London are you often troubled with fogs ?—Yes, 
very much ; we have been lately. 

4839. Are your trains often late during those fogs ? 
Yes, they are generally four, five, or six minutes late. 

4840. And sometimes, I suppose, they are late in 
consequence of other trains coming in the way ?>—Yes. 

4841. During those fogs do you ‘consider yourself 
to be running at greater risk than at other times ?— 
Ido not think so; I think that‘we-are perfectly safe 
on our line as to signals and break-power. I do not 
think that there is another line running into London 
which has better protection. 

4842. (Mr. Galt.) Is not a great deal of time lost 
in stopping the train if the engine-driver has not the 
control in his own hands ?—It would facilitate it a 
great deal if he had it in his own hands; but with 
the hydraulic break the guard is next to us, and he 
can stop the train almost instantaneously. 

4843, (Mr, Ayrton.) Do you think that it would 
be convenient to transfer the hydraulic break to your 
engine, so that you could control it?—I think that 
it would be a great advantage to us. 

4844, Do you ever work overtime ?--When we work 
what we call a long day, from 7.11 until 8.50, they 
give us a day and a half ; we do not.call it. overtime. 
It is done because they consider that there is not 
enough time for more men to do the day’s work. 

4845. Are you ever, from necessity, called upon to 
take more than the regular work which you have 
stated to us in the way of overtime ?—No. 

4846. Amongst yourselves, when you want to go 
away for any purpose, do you get another engine- 
driver to do duty for you ?—They will not.allow us to 
work any length of time over, but only for the work 
for which we are fit. 

4847. I suppose that you pay one another ?—We 
work it out for them. 

4848. You pay them in work ?—Yes. 

4849. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you get any holi- 
days in the year ?—No, we are paid for what we do, 
and when we are not working we aré not paid. 

A850. (Chawman.) Have you been often on the 
sick list ?—I have been a good deal on the sick list. 
I hurt my leg and I have had a good deal of sickness.’ 

4851. I mean sickness as distinct from accident ?— 
It was from an accident that I first knecked the skin 
off, but Iam not very often bodily ill. 

4852. (Karl of Aberdeen.) When you were off duty 
you did not get paid >—No. 

4853. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you are sick does one 
of the other engine-drivers take your engine ?—They 
send a man from Stratford. 

4854. In that case he does not do his own work as 
well ?—No, he is a spare man; they have spare men 
at Stratford on purpose to go anywhere. 

4855. (Chairman.) Do you find among yourselves 
that the work at any time of the year as it is arranged 
as you have described it, is too much for you ?_The 
long day is too much. 

4856. You find that the long pe is rather too much 
for you >—Yes. 

4857. But not from 4.20 until 2 o ‘clock 2—That is 
only one turn ; we have eight different turns. | 

4858. The day that you feel the hardest is from 
7.11 to 8.50 ?—Yes, that is the longest day that we 
have, barring Sundays ; ; we work on a Sunday from 
8.11 until 10.20 in the morning, and then we have a 
couple of hours during church time in the morning. 

4859. You stop during that’ time ?—Yes. 

4860. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does that low& day which 
you speak of occur only once in the week ?—Once 
in 10 weeks ; we have it twice, namely, on the Satur- 
day and the Monday. 

4861. oe J. L. Simmons.) Do you ‘find a great 
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difference, in summer and winter in that long day ;.do 
you find it more severe in winter ?— ery much.so ; 
in the long day we do not get. nourishment engages 
we often have not time to get a meal. 

_ 4862. (Chairman.) You want two hours break in 
the middle of the day to get your dinner ?—Yes, that 
is what we should like. 


: 4863. (Mr. Galt.) Have you met with. pedis 4 on | 


other lines who are worked much more than that ?— 
At Stratford some of the men work much longer than 
that. 

» 4864. ( Chairman.) Do not they get more of a rest 
in the middle of the day ?—Itis a different class of 
work altogether, because if a man runs. from here 
to Norwich, if he is six hours on his journey he may 
have to stop for two or three hours before coming 
back again, but with us it is a continual whirl all day 
lon. 

4865. (Mr. Ayrton.) Ave there: not Heer thoe small 
intervals of rest all day long ?—I do not,think that itis 
any rest; 1 do not think that.a man can rest when he 
has an engine under, his care, and has to get it ready 
and to take a turn out... 

4866. But you do not give your immediate attention 
to anything, you geta certain amount of relief ?—I 
do not.call it rest. 

4867. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You have the ‘oiling of 
the engine and so on for a certain portion of the time ? 
—-We do not have any rest; I do not consider. that 
from the time when we start in the morning we haye 
any rest until. night.> We run 40 minutes and are 
supposed to stop half-an-hour, but we do, not ppp for 
half-an-hour. 

4868. (Chairman.) You say that sometimes a. cer- 
tain time is taken up in coaling, and shunting, and 
examination ?—Yes 

4869. (Mr. Ayrton.) But after 40 minutes’ running 
there cannot be a great deal of work to be done upon 
the engine ?—No; but a quarter of an hour is not 
long. to do anything upon the engine. 

4870. (Mr. Galt.) For how many minutes are you 
actually sitting doing nothing ?—For no time at all; 
while the water is running into the engine we are 
perhaps standing still. 

4871. (Mp. Ay yrton.) Qn your journey you , are not 
actually at work all the time; you use. your -hands 
now and again, but there are intervals when you do 
not do anything ?—I think that a man is at work if 
he is looking out to see that the road is quite clear, 

4872. (Chairman.) You can hardly take off your 

harid-from the regulator of the engine ?—I consider 
that there is not a minute from the starting ; to. the 
journey’s end. with our trains- 

4873. (Mr. Ayrton) In going up ‘the Valley it; is 
not a very severe duty for the, engine-driver, is if ?— 
No, but it is rather sharp in the morning; it is very 
much. exposed. 

4874.) But I mean. as far as the duty is donee 
Is it not.a very mild duty running up the Valley before 
you, come into the London junetions and complica- 
tions ?>—-That is no distance; it is about two and a 
half miles from Enfield to the junction, 

4875. (Chairman.) Are you upon your line.at any 
time two minutes out of sight of signals.on any part 
of your journey >—No, I do not think that we are, 

4876. (Mr. Galt.) Then your, attention must be 
constantly exercised during the journey, although 
you may not be actually at hard work r—We are al- 
ways on the look-out, and the engine wants something 
doing to it. 

4877. (Sir. J. L. Simmons.) Are your trains fitted 
with any communication between the guard and the 
engine-driver >—No. 

4878. Are you allowed to go into the rolcalee a 
room as you go along?—There is none. 

4879. There is none at Liverpool Street ?—No. 

4880. You cannot get a glass of beer if you want 
it?—No. I never taste beer from the time that I go 
to work until I leave off at night. — 

4881.. (Earl. of Aberdeen.) Do. you. ever get any 
Sundays off ?—We have three Sundays off out of ten, 
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but we get no pay for it; we do not got paid for any 
Sunday that we are off. 


4882. (Mr. Ayrton.) As I understand, you are 


paid for your work ?—Yes. 

4883. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you get a full day’s 
pay on the Sunday when you work for short hours on 
the Sunday ?—Yes. - 

4884, ( Chairman.) ‘As'I understand it, your pay is 
not by the week but by the day ?—Yes. 

4885. And each day that you are on duty is counted 
either as a day or as a day and a half?—Yes, We 


‘are supposed to be paid | for 10 hours a day and a time 


and a half for overtime. _ 

4886. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are the wages of all 
the engine-drivers the same, or do they vary according 
to the class ?—They vary according to the class. 

4887, (Chairman,) According to both. duty and 
length of seryice ?—Yes, 

4888. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the lowest 
rate of wages ?—I suppose that they have some men 
knocking about at 5s, a day. 

4889. And what is the highest rate >—7s. 6d. 

4890. (Mr. Galt.) Are you in the highest class 
now ?—Yes; but we have only since the last aseHon 
got the 6d. 

4891. ( Chairman.) That is to say you have risen 
from 7s, to 7s, 6d, ?—Yes. 

4892. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That is for 10 hours? 
—Yes. 

4893. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that you would 
have got that without an agitation ?—No; I do not 
think, that we. get anything upon a railway unless 
we look after it. 

4894. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What are the Wages 
of the firemen ?—A certified fireman gets 4s. 6d... 

4895. What certificate does he get ?—That he. is 
capable of taking charge of an engine if he is required 
to do so; they giye him an extra sixpence. _ I.suppose 
that he should rise to a certain qualification before 
they give it to him. 

4896. Who certifies that ?—The foreman. 

4897. Upon what evidence does the foreman cortify 
it ?—It is according to the questions that are asked. 

4898. Does’ he ‘eet a character of him from’ his 
driver ?—Yes, he asks him different questions with 
respeet to the rules which he would follow in case of 
an emergency, or anything of that kind. 

4899. Does the same fireman generally:go on with 
the driver 2Yes, unless he is ill, or anything of that 
sort. 

4900, How long have you had your fireman with 
you ?—T wo years. 

4901, I suppose thatihe is looking forward to pro- 
motion ?>—He was talking about it only yesterday. 

4902. What is his next step in promotion; will he 
be a driver ?—No, he will go as fireman to a goods 
train; he gets 3s. 6d. a day now, and they will give 
him 4s. 

4903. After a time he will be a cer tified fireman ?— 
Yes: 

4904. Do the drivers come from firemen ?—Yes, 

4905. Or from fitters ?—-You could not’ make a 
fitter a driver, he would be of ho use. 

4906. You have the’ same fireman with the driver 
so that he may get experi¢nee ?—They come from all 
sorts of departments,. they generally take them from 
cleaners. 


4907. (Chairman.) Is there’ anything else which 
you wish to state'?—I think that I made one little 
discrepancy about the time of my starting. I started 
on this line in 1845, the strike was in 1849, and 
during the strike I was away for about 11 months. 

4908. You came back after the strike ?—Yes; 
was driving on the Kendal and Windermere tine 
during the striké.” | 

4909. In order to get out of the way of it >—They 
did not give us any chance of getting out of the way 
of it ; they stopped me. 

4910. How long did you remain on the Kendal and 
Windermere line ?—About 10 months. 

4911. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any super- 
annuation fund on your line ?—No. 

4912. Is there any sick fund?—No ; the engine- 
men have a club of their own, but it is only 2 ds. a 
week superannuation. 

4913. Is that superannuation, or is it a payment in 
sickness ?—It is superannuation. 

4914, What do you get in sickness ?—10s. a week. 

4915. From the engine-drivers’ fund ?—Yes. 

4916. (Chairman.) Do the: company contribute to 
that fund, or is it wholly independent of the com- 
pany ?—It-is wholly independent of the company. 

4917. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that a society merely 
on your ‘particular line ?—It. is a general society all 
over the country ; it exists in Ireland and Scotland. 

4918. (Chairman.) Is it limited to drivers ?—It is 
limited to drivers and firemen, it does not include 
cleaners. 

4919. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the contri- 
bution to it ?—6d. a week, and 1s. a quarter. The 
ls. a quarter is to the superannuation fund, and the 
6d. a week is for the sick pay, and we get 8s. a week 
when we are out of work, what we call travelling 
relief. Supposing that a mean hada misfortune and 
was discharged, and that it was not his own fault, he 
would get a travelling card and 8s. a week allowed 
him. 

4920. What is,the travelling card P—It is a travelling 
ecard for him to take to another lodge, say, from Strat- 
ford to Manchester. 

4921. It is not to, pay his travelling expenses on 
the road ?—No, nothing of that kind. 

4922. (Chairman.) It enables you to go about the 
country looking for work, and to get some subsistence 
money during the time Yes. 

4923. Is your engine kept in good or der for you ?— 
Mine is kept in very good order. 

4924, And is the, road kept up well?—Yes, it is 
very. good, 

4925. Are the plate-layers, particular in giving you 
warning if anything is wrong in the rails ?—Yes. 

4926. Nothing is complained of as to their putting 
impediments. in your way, or neglecting to give you 
signals ?—No, 

4927. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you found that 
you haye had.to whistle men out of the road ?—No, 
they are very careful. 

4928. And do they generally put up the signals for 
you?—Yes; we have only had one place where it 
was otherwise, namely, at Seven Sisters’ Road. 

4929.. (Chairman.). Were any plate-layers. con- 
cerned there ?—No. 

4930. Have any plate-layers been run over on your 
line ?>—No, I have not heard of any, nor yet of any 
fog-men. 


The witness withdrew. 


WILLIAM MAnstTon examined. 


4931. (Chatrman.) You are driver on: the Great 
Eastern line ?—Yes. 

4932. How many years’ service Mave eu had as 
driver ?—Twelve, I think. 

4933. Were you fireman before that Yes, 

4934, How long ?—Three years. : 7 

4935. And what before‘ that ?—T was working at 
cleaning on the Great Eastern before firing’: \'" 


|. 


" na 
at 


4936. And then you got promoted to firing ?-~—Yes. 

4937. Were you ever in the fitting shops before you 
were cleaning '—Yes, on the Brighton and South 
Coast Railway, I was not a’ mechanic myself, but 
working with the mechanics, as 3 it were 5 fitters’ 
labourer. 

4938. And then you went ‘to cleaning, and then to 
firing >—Yes. 
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4939, What is your course of duty now at the pre- 


sent time ?—My course of duty is running from Lon- 
don to Norwich. 

4940. Is it the same work daily, or are you work- 
ing a. round of trains ?——-Of course, when I was firing 
I was firing on the same job as what I. am driving 
now. 

4941. But now at the present moment, taking your 
week’s work, on Monday what time have you to start? 
—Monday I am at the shed; that is a shed day ; 
Tuesday: I leave Bishopsgate with the 6.45 parliamen- 
tary train to Wisbeach. 

4942, What rest do you get in the middle of the 
day, what break ?—We arrive at’ Wisbeaeh at 12 
o’clock. We have our shunting performance to do, 
such as putting the train on one side, and so on, and 
then we have the engine requirements to do, turn, oil, 
coal, and water, besides any little job you may have to 
do; and then we leave again at 3.10. 

4943. You get three hours and ten minutes alto- 
gether between due in and due out, and then you have 
shunting; half-an-hour, I suppose, covers that ?— 
Sometimes we are only a quarter of an hour shunting, 
and sometimes a little more. It depends how we get 
in to time ; whether other trains come up, and so on. 

4944, Then you have to coal and water ?—Yes. 

4945. And then just a little cleaning ?—Yes, clean 
the fire. 

4946. And then do you leave your engine.?—No, 
we do not leave it. 

4947, Have you a shed to go into at Wisbeach ; 
do you take it into a shed there ?—Yes. 

4948. And then you get at least an hour and a half 
for your meals, I suppose ?—I do not think we manage 
quite so much as that. 

4949, A clear hour ?—A clear hour, we will say. 

4950. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) During that hour you 
can go out of the station ?—We do not do it; there 
may be a chance time that you may get off for a 
quarter of an hour or so. 

4951. Have you got a shed or a room to go to 
during that hour ?—Yes, there is a little room in the 
shed, where we go in and get our dinner. 

4952. Do they cook for you there, and supply your 
food, cr do you take your own food with you, coffee, 
or beer ’—If you require any coffee you have to take 
it with you, and if you get beer you have to leave 
your ergine and go out into the town to get it. 

4953. (Chairman.) If you are allowed to?—Yes, 
we are allowed to get a glass of beer if we require it. 

4954. Is there any fire for cooking for you there ? 
—There is a fire there, but it is not properly attended 
to; besides, there are no proper utensils, so we adopt 
our own plan, take a shovel, and poke the food in the 
fire door. 

4955. There is no regular cook room ?—No. 

4956. At 3.10 you leave for where ?—For Bishops- 
gate, and get back there at 7.42. 

4957. Then after you get in at 7.42 you have to 
take your engine to Stratford, I suppose >—Yes, the 
pilot engine in the yard comes and takes our train from 
us with that day’s work, and then we go back to Strat- 
ford as a light engine. Sometimes we get there about 
10 minutes past 8, and.at other times it may not be 
before nine. 

4958. If there has been any irregularity in the 
working you are thrown out ?—Yes. 

4959. When you have put your engine in the shed 
you have to go to the office, and I suppose the cleaners 
then take charge of the engine ?>—Yes. 

4960. Do you live far from Stratford ?—No, that is 
my home at Stratford. 

4961. Under ordinary circumstances you get home 
from 9 to hali-past 9 on that day § 2 Perhaps just about 
that. 

4962, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said you left 
Bishopsgate at 6.45 in the morning ?—Yes. 

4963. What time do you leave your home in order to 
get to Bishopsgate, in order to start from there at 
6.45 ?—At 5 o'clock j in the morning. 
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4964. And what time do you leave Stratford with 


our engine ?—At 6. 


4965. (Chairman.) , Then your train starting from 


Bishopsgate is not the. real commencement of your day’s 
work ?—No. 

4966. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In fact you are in 
charge of your engine from some little time before 6 in 


the morning until 9 at night, with merely the interval — 


for rest which you get at "Wisbeach ?>—Yes. 

4967. (Chairman.) Now will you give us Wednes- 
day’s work. You start from Stratford from your 
shed when r—At 20 minutes to 8. 

4968. And leave Bishopsgate when r—At 9. 

4969. That is a fast train, is it not, for Norwich ? 
— Yes. T do not leave Stratford shed till 20 minutes 
to 8, but 7 is the time I come in. I have to leave 
my shed at 7.40, and then we have to go over in the 
carriage siding and work 4 train of carriages to 
Bishopsgate; that we take out with our 9 o’clock train. 

4970. You have to come to the shed at or about 7 ? 
—Yes. 

4971. What time do you arrive at Norwich ?—At 
12.50. 

a 2. And are due out from sat when ?— 

2.10. 

"4973. Then you have one bier and 20 minutes at 
Norwich ?— Yes. 

4974, ‘And during that time, what have you to do? 
—In that day’s work the foreman at Norwich sends 
two men, who take charge of our engine, so that we 
both get off, driver and fireman, and I always go out, 
just outside of the station to get my dinner at an 
eating place, but the fireman remains in the shed ; 
and after the requirements are done by those two men, 
everything that we require except oiling, then the 
fireman oils the engine and comes back on to the train 
with it, about 10 minutes or so before starting time. 

4975. In fact the shed men take your engine off as 
soon as you bring your train in ?—Yes. 

4976. And you get a clear hour for your dinner 
that day ?—Yes. 

4977. And the fireman about 40 minutes ?—Yes. 

4978. The 2.10 due out from Norwich is. due at 
Bishopsgate when ?—At 6.5. 

4979. And then do you go back right to Stratford ? 
—No, we work empty carriages back. 

4980. And under ordinary circumstances you get 
away by 8 o’clock that night, I suppose ?—Between 
half past 7 and 8. 

4981. What is the Thursday’ s duty ?—In summer 
time the 10 o’clock train {from London to Yarmouth. 

4982. You are due at the shed at Stratford about 8, 
I suppose P—Yes, 8.10. 

4983, And then you take the 10 o’clock express to 
Yarmouth ?—Yes. 

4984. When is that due at Yarmouth ?—It is due 
at Yarmouth at 1.40. 

4985. ‘Due out when ?-—-We do not come back that 
day. 

4986. You stop at Yarmouth ?—Yes. 

4987. Then you have to keep a secend lodge there ? 
-—Yes. 

4988. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you get may, allow- 
ance for lodging ?-—2s. 6d. per night. 

4989. (Chairman.) 'Then you put your engine by at 
Yarmouth, and you and your fireman have to do all that 
yourselves '—Yes, 

4990. And youare free e by half past 3?——Just about 
that time. 

4991. And when do you come on duty again ?——At 
8 the next morning. 


4992. That is Friday ; is that the time in the shed 


or out ?—8 o’clock in the shed. 
4993. Due out when ?—9.45. 
4994, Is it an express train ?-—Yes, express up. 
4995, At Bishopsgate due when ?—1.50. 
’ 4996. And what then ?—-Carriages back to Strat: 
ord. 
4997. As an empty train ?—Yes, 
4998. And does that end your duty 7—That ends 
our duty for that day. 
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_ 4999. Then you get away by half-past 3 ?—About 
that time, or more often 4. _ 

5000. ‘Then on Saturday what happens ?—I should 
explain that we-haye another day’s work on Friday in 

' the winter, time the train does not run to Yarmouth 
then. 

5001. You can give us for this week of which you 
are speaking the Saturday’s work ?—On Saturday 
there would be duty at 6.40 in the shed, and due out 
from Bishopsgate at 7.50 for Norwich. 

5002. That is a different train from what you take 
on Wednesday ?—Yes. 

5008. What time do you reach Norwich ?—1 o’clock ; 
it is a fast train to Cambridge. 

5004. Do you return that day ?—Yes. 

5005. Due out, when ?—4 o’clock. 

5006. And during those three hours you attend to 
your engine and get your dinner P—Yes. 

5007, Due in at Bishopsgate, when ?—9.10. 

_ 5008. And you do not get home that day before 
half-past 10 or 11 ?—Half-past, 10 or 11; we reckon 
on being home at 11, sometimes a little sooner. 

_ 5009. Sunday in that week, what do you do?— 
There is no Sunday duty in that. week for us. 

5010. And Monday would be a shed day, would it ? 
—Booked in the shed on Monday at 9.50. Off on 
Sunday, and booked in the shed on Monday morning 
at 9.50, 

5011. You have nothing on the Sunday that week ? 
—No. 

_ 6012. That course of work is a little varied by a 
change of the through running in the winter ?—Yes. 
For instance, in regard to the 10 o’clock morning 
train, instead of going to Yarmouth you leave at 10 
o'clock, the same time, and go to Ipswich, and you 
leave Ipswich again the same day and come back. 

5013, (Mr. Galt.) Do you never have any duty on 
Sunday ?—Yes ; one week in six we take the mail 
out. 

5014. What is your duty on that day ?—That is to 
go to Ely and back. 

5015. (Earl of Aberdeen.) The 9 o'clock mail ?— 
The 9 o’clock mail. 

5016. (Chairman.) 'Then you run in the course of 
your experience in the year all classes of passenger 
trains ?—Yes, on the main line. 

5017. (Mr. Galt.) You never have been on the 
bp lines >—I_ have been, but not on this present 

uty. ~ 

5018. (Chairman.) What sort of time do those 
trains, which you are running, keep ?— We keep 
pretty good time generally speaking. 

5019. You meet with delays ?—Yes. 

5020. And whut in your experience is the common 
cause of the delays of your trains ?—Sometimes irre- 
gularities occur with detention in some kind of way 
that we are not always prepared to go into. Some- 
times we are detained at stations by traffic, and in 
other cases we are detained by signals through other 
trains, perhaps through other things that we cannot 
see. We do not know exactly how these delays creep 
up, and sometimes we’are apt to lose a few minutes 
ourselves. 

5021. (Mr. Galt.) Through the fault of the engine 
do you mean ?—It is not the fault of the engine. The 
inclemency of the weather has a serious effect some- 
times ; the rails are in a very slippery condition, and 
the consequence is that the wheels do not bite the 
metals, and they fly round useless. 

5022, (Chairman.) During your running in the 
-last four years, say, have you met with any casualties 
with your trains ?—No. 

5023. Not been in any accident? —No; I have 
been in an accident in my time, but not in the last 
three or four years. 

5024. Your train has met with no accident ?— 
No. , 

5025. We are speaking not merely of accidents by 
your running into anything or your getting off the 
road yourself, but, for instance, by any part of your 
train in the rear breaking down ?—No, 
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5026. (Mfr. Galt.) Have you had any narrow Wm. Manston, 


escapes ?—No, I have been very fortunate indeed. 

5027. (Chairman.) Have you had to pull up sharp 
sometimes ?—Yes, we have had to pull up sharp some- 
times. 

5028. And unexpectedly >—And unexpectedly. 

5029. And on those occasions within what distance, 
do you think, that you have brought up your train ?— 
I hardly know how to answer that question, because 
it takes such an extraordinary amount of time to stop 
at one time compared to what it does at another. 
You see, for instance, you have on some occasions, 
perhaps, three breaks and three guards in your train, 
and at other times you will have only one guard; so 
that you have your engine and one break on one 
occasion, and you have your engine and three breaks 
on another. 

5030. Taking the last case which you recollect in 
which you had to pull up your train sharply and 
unexpectedly, what train was that, express ?—Yes, 
that was a fast train. 

50381. Where was that >—Coming down Brentwood 
Bank, 

5032. Were you stopped by hand signal or special ? 
—JI was stopped by the ordinary station signal. 

5033. Unexpectedly >—If I were to say “ unex- 
pectedly ” I should not speak the truth, because I had 
a doubt about it, so that I was not coming down there 
at what was our regular speed. 

5034. You thought there was something in front of 
you ?—TI fancied there was. 

5035. And within what distance did you bring up? 
—I should think about a 1,000 yards. 

5036. Was it the Norwich express ?—No, the 
Ipswich train. 

5037. Do you remember what breaks you had ?— 
We had three breaks for that train. 

5038. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What was the nature 
of the signal you got to stop on that occasion ?— 
“ Danger ” signal. : 

5039. The auxiliary signal ?—The auxiliary signal, 
and semaphore too. 

5040. Was it a clear day ?—No, it was not. 

5041. How far before you got to the auxiliary 
signal did you see it ?—Perhaps 50 or 100 yards. 

5042. Were you close up to the home signal before 
you stopped ?—I just passed the home signal. 

5043. If there had been a train at the tail end of 
the home signal you would have bumped it slightly ” 
—Probably just touched it. 

5044. What was the cause of the stoppage ?— 
Waiting to be clear of a train at the preceding 
station. ; 

5045. There was no train at that station itself ?— 
No, that is the advantage of the stopping block 
system. 


5046. You say it was rather a foggy day ?—Yes, 


and that is where I used a little discretion with regard 
to being prepared to stop if the signal was for 
“ danger.” 

5047. Were you behind your time that day ?—I 
cannot say that. 

5048. What made you have any doubt about the 
preceding train; did you know the train was late in 
front of you ?—The best way I can explain it to you, 
I think, would be to give you this consideration ; of 
course we take notice of all trains passing and re- 
passing, and we know. the number of trains that there 
are running, and if we miss one, or however the case 
may be, we come to the conclusion that there is an 
irregularity that has occurred somewhere ; through 
this irregularity, trains have to shunt perhaps across 
the road to allow another to pass, and by using dis- 
cretion in that kind of way, sometimes you are pre- 
pared. to stop at the signals without meeting with 
accidents. 

5049. You had not any notice from any station- 
master of anything of that sort >—No. 

5050. It was merely from your own knowledge 
that there was something irregular in the running of 
the trains ?—Yes, 
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5051..(Chatrman.). What tinie: would” you. have left 
Tpswich ?_We left at 6 o’clock in the,evening. «1° 

5052. (Sir J.-L. Simmons.) Then in that case the 
distant signal would not have been sufficient: to pre- 
vent an accident if orm es had been at the station ¢ ? 

me (Mr. Galt.) You ‘commenced | vellncise the 

speed of: the ' train before you had any: ‘signal what- 
ever ?>—Yes, I had oy it Jeglasen before: 2% ‘Saw! the 
signal. 
5054. (Choitindn. ) If you had had no warning’ + aid 
no idea that anything was irregular, and you had had 
the same signals given you to stop,’ could you, do. you 
think, by any means’ in your control have’ stopped 
sufficiently short of the home ‘signal to “have ayoided 
touching anything stariding there >No ; if L had been 
coming down there at the ‘regular speed without being 
prepared I cout not have stopped ay the stige pte 
signal. 

"5055. (Earl of Aberdeen) al ‘you. reverse: your 
engine ?—Yes. 

3056: (Chairman.) Did you ‘give steam’ and back 
gear ?—Yes. 

5057. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What was the Weight 
of the: train on that occasion 210 or 12 vehicles, I 
think.’ 

5058. And how many guards were there?—Two 
guards each with breaks, andl the tender break besides. 

5059. (Chairman.) ‘That train left. Ipswich at. 6 
in the evening ?Yes, and one train eee now at 
6.3. 

5060. (Mr. Galt.) At wvinit diseiiet! on tliat day 
could you have brought up: your train to'a dead stop? 
—If Thad: beén' coming the usual speed’ on that day 
it would have required two or three times ‘that dis- 
tance to have pulled up, because the “incline of the 
road has such an effect upon you in that way. 

5061. Is there much incline ?—The gradient of the 
road is 1 in 100. 

5062. In what time could you have brought’ the 
train up if ‘you had~been going: at’ ordinary speed ? 
—I should think it would take me'three times the 
distance in ‘which I did pull ups hath ay have 
been 3,000 yards. ° 

5063. You -could not Hive: pulled if up in’ less 
than 3,000 yar = you think ?—Ido not think IT could 
that day. 

5064. ( Chairman.)' Was? that day such a bad day 
that the fogmen were out ?—The fogmen were ‘out 
up here towards London where the fog was’ more 
dense. , 

5065. But in ‘that district’ were they oat that 
district they were not out, but I believe it was just 
the time when the fog lights were coming on. 

5066. (Mr. Galt.) You say “3,000 “yards 5 ; that 
would be about 3 miles?—-Sometimes the metals are 
in that slippery eotidition that’ the breaks ‘are almost 
useless. 

5067. (Chairman) Do you dorlavaue running ‘over 
the line in the way you do, that the distarit ‘sionals 
are sufficiently back ‘to enable you to stop short of the 
home signals ?—No. 

5068. Can you tell ts what ‘distance they are on 
the average ?—800 oh oe I vias ths is supposed to be 
the distances. 

5069. Do you recollect hati being put pack’ during 
any of the time of your 12 ‘years’ experience Yes, 
there have been several Alig es made in that 
wa 
5070. Have they, as a general rule, been daveted 
further back than ‘they were ?—Yes, and they have 
been placed in higher pene ee: 0) that ti ahi a 
better sight of them: 

5071. iy suppose if this had been an San fear 
day you would have had ample notice ?—-Yes, if it 
had been a clear day I could have seer Lee signals and 
pulled up conveniéntly.: 

5072. Now, if it had been'a thick fg it the fog- 


_ man’ had beet out on his ordinary duty, your ‘first 
“notice would have been at what point Pat a distance 


at which he could have seen the signal. > 
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‘Ipswich express ; 
not expect to be pulled. up, when you. are not, timed 


“all right,” 


56078. The: ‘csihamae mas oe area? 
digane signal. 

. 5074,-That would ‘be vin spiteaehi, rien th a thick | 
fog ?+=100: yards: (agoely or/'150, wpe igs to how” 
the fog: was. 

5075. That Gould have been not auiie ) fax as you 
a it infact No.) 

076. Is'it the €ase with many of ou: siden that 
think: ‘they want carrying back’ further ‘to: give 
you a fair chance-with your trains ?-Well, ‘believe 
the worst'of thent are being altered: now’ very- rapidly. 
Pretty nearly the whole of the’Coast Jine’ ‘has ‘been 
fitted up-with’ new signals, and the: Cainbridge line 
has been fitted up with new signals some little time 
ago. The Great Eastern Company’ seem to be “adopt- 
ing all the means they possibly can, I ‘believe. Mb 

5077. Have: you ever reported to your! foreman or 
superintendent defects in‘ signals p-~Now* 9 neo 

5078. Defects‘in their showing or‘working PL2No. 

5079. Tf ‘you notice a signal not ‘to work properly, 
a semaphore arni-not to rise square, do you report that 
as a rule on your line ?—No}; if we do not, sée a sig- 
nal as it\were rightly there, is a notice'to ‘say’ that ‘we 
are to treat it as a danger ‘signal, and wé do’ that. 

5080. And then'do you'report'that you are” ‘delayed 
at that signal on your ticket ?—-Yes. 

5081. In that-way, therefore, you ‘do’ 5 Seite it. When 
it does not work properly 2_Yes. 

5082. Do you find any want of attention ot * quick- 
ness in the signalmen in working the signals for you ? 
—Sometimes it seems ‘as > if they were pena p to the 
mark according’ ‘to what our "judgment would ‘allow ‘us 
to give, but not being ‘there T would not. say be the 
truth of that; we may be wrong in our judgment. |. 

5083. Has it ever happened to you to find a signal- 
man asleep ?—No. | 

5084. Did you ever hear of it on your line, ?_No.. 

5085. It appears to have happened on another line ; 
that was.the reason I was asking the page a you 
never had it happen ?—No. 

5086. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) on told us cone in- 
stance when you were stopped unexpectedly with. that 
are you often stopped when you do 


oe the 


to stop ?=—-We are often stepped, in this kind of way, 
that we are stopped when we do notarrive-up 1 to, time ; 

then it is not unexpected, as it were, because we have 
the signals as our guidance to work by. We call, that 
detention big signals ; ‘ ee iPrOYaa us. afromastinte 


é 
wise 


5088, ae mans), Some he ocess. is, eed on ae the 
station which makes. them, keep the signals > against 
you and detains you‘ outside ?+ Yes. 

5089. (Sind. LL. Simmons.) But.when you are run- 
ning to time:have:yow ever had, any instance,in which 
you, i have been pulled up. unexpectedly, ?—When.\we 


are running, to time.the road has generally been. pretty 


clear ;there.is no fault, to find.in that, respects r 

5090... And «when’ not running to! time’ you: .are 
pulled up ?—Yes, you have to wait somewhere, per- 
haps for a branch train, and you get out of. the'regular 
system of working! and other trains-léave at: certain 
places before you, and wen have to. ii Fowss all the 
signals. 

5091. Then you g at notice from sn ausiny signal? 
—Yes. 

5092. Have you) ever’ baal any other: ‘ease ate the 
one you méntioned:in which you found: that not suffi- 
cient to enable you to stop. before: arriving ‘at ‘the 
semaphore ?-—I ‘have':had notice given ‘to mé" ‘by a 
white light being shown :on the auxiliary, « and. the 
semaphore signal being at “ danger,” when undoubtedly 


-F could not have stopped ; but “it: just happened so 


that the signal has been “ all right a suet as di Laike 
gob toritern 2 yetosa $9 é one o 

5093. That the’ Shap None: ‘has? been bana ‘to 
you ‘mean ?-Yes; but’ the great thing 
for our protection is that this: distant-signal should be 


oe 
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worked the samerascthe: honie/signal-s the: fy, to. ‘won 
asones bili ‘ioulsedw anol co wise) o 

5094. ‘That whenever the home signal ia dsuger, ? 

the’ distant signal) should. be.“ danger” alsa ?— Yes 5 

- then in addition to the distancethat, you can see: the 
distant signal, you have the whole of the distance: fr om. 
the distant signal to the home signal to. stop. 

(6095. (Mr Galt:) If you are detained a lone, time 
pastieminie as ‘you sthink without understanding. the 
cause do you whistle to give notice ?—We. are never 
detained. any where unless it is.at the station, and, then 
we are able to speak. ae the signalman..or station 
master, in fact, perhaps I got off) the, engine. and ask 
the cause. 

5096. I jam. oi Alten: ef aetantions vat the distant 
eal ?-—By pulling up at, the- distant | signal t 2 If we 
see the.line clearwe gradually go, in; sid is our a to 
draw inside the‘home'signal.») ., 

BOOT (Siri So Lx Samana) yeu send. not: ‘opar 
sider your train. sufficiently protected, if you, had pulled 
up between the distant and the: home signal without 
sending some other person behind»your.train, would 
you?-—-No, we always draw-up if possible: If there 
is: another train-to come; the rear) guard ‘goes back, 
and if it is daylight he;.has,a\red flag, and, “besides 
that he is furnished with percussion , signals which he 
places-on-the metals, and he also does that. at night. 
6098. Would he do-it. if your whole.train were 
within the ‘distant signal, or, would, you consider.the 
distant signal; enough to» protect. you ?--He would do 
it if he stood) there: any length of. Re» not justi for a 
minute or so. 

6099. Even: if the engine were | up ey the home 

signal; he would still; go back, would ::he tet NO notif 
the engine, were so/far: up. as that., 

5100. Then according, to what you say your train 
would. not be fully protected, because the next ‘train 
might not beable to-pull.up before that point. 2— 
When we stop: atthe distant, signal if we can. see the 
line clear to draw:in we draw in; but if we do. not we 
remain there till-such timevas it’ is clear, and during 
that time the guard goes back, and when ;we: draw in 
we give them a whistle to let them know awe are 
drawing in, and:in, case the line is:clear we give them 
two whistles, arid the, guard; leaves those signals on 
the: cpm: ‘that peat us! iy fae ig as he gets 
up tO USsew Miocie .2 yx 

6101, Butif you draw in fd up ‘40, ny Segaapbore 
signal, would the guard.‘then go back: or would ,you 
be sufficiently protected by. the. distant: signal >— You 
would ‘be ‘sufficiently protected if you. could seé iti, 

5102, Is,it the rule: that:the: guard should go back 
if you are within = distant signa 2—No, L believe 
mOt.tbitr basses 

5108)(In that; case & yous are dependent entirely. arn 
the block system?—-Yesvoe:a) 0.) 

5104. (Mr. Galt.) pideens you! are’ stopped at: re 
distant ‘signal! yow know . sd sais the; next train is 
due, do younot?—Yes. |. 

5105. And you take that nap solisalar ined Me Meson 

5106. “Phe! next strain may not be due: till perhaps 
fenyetnsliped or an hour after?—No. ..°f— 

5107. Thereford you have: no great tna te in 'such 
a case P—No. 

5108. \( Chairman.) But: ify tends ‘are: epialield) up at fhe 
distant signal, how:'soon in: practice: does your guard 
go back ?—Well, if Ivhad+tol remain’ at» the:distant 
‘signal anything’ like vover.a minute or/so, the guard as 
‘a rule would:come up .tothe engine; and I would say 
to-him: “ Well the line is blocked, here; we cannot get 
‘along, ‘you had better make: i es pack adored 
Hitheisrain 7s ho sue wer ier 

5109. The effect of that is that ithe pool ison the 
fime during» which he»walks up toiyour engine and 
back ?—Yes, but sometimes he doesnot: come up to 
me;  insogpeaneneae should: vsend. thee pipeaint Bee «to 
eimongoy tony at y it 
i SLLOe" (Mr. Galt.) But. »suppose.a: straint.was )not 
‘due tillian hour after the time! you: were there, would 
you send the guard back then >—Yes, the guard would 

egovbackiinyall cases:whether a: trainjwas. due of not. 
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LLL. (Chairman.). How, far,,in practice does the 
guard get back on those occasions ?—He is supposed 
to go back far enough to stop a train... 

5112. It would occupy some little time to go back ; 
how long do you.think. that. takes him 2 =.Sometimes 
it takes him five or six, minutes to.run up. 
g5113. Lhat would be as much as 800 or 400 yards? 
—Yes,;more than. that... 

5114...And sometimes does he come ‘Up! urea 
No, I never ay him ‘to. come much. anicker see 
thateor: » 

Cook 1b. What i is ein oy as to de deanncd he has.to 
go back ?—I think it is eight telegraph posis.. | 

5116, (Mr: Galt.) But if you are due, say; at the 
distant signal. at 6:o0’clock, and. arrive. there then, and 
there is mo},train, due for,'say, an hour after, what is 
your object. in sending » guard back: immediately ?— 
We,.do.. not. know) but) what there, might be a special 
following, and, the consequence, is, that; we always 
endeayour 0; carry, out our duties. whether there be 
anything coming or not; then.we are, prepa ed in 
case of: anything | happening, : 

, 6117.: You never have notice. of angi Nopediak trains 
coming ?—No, ; 

5118. (Mr. y/ bmrets Have you ever used 2 ¢cz- 
tinuous: break ?—-L. have been working with, a..con- 
tinuous break. 

» 5119..( Chairman.) Can you find the;,rule. with 
reference to this in the book of your company ?— 

“. Whenever an accidentoccurs,'to atrain’ by which 
“, the. Jine-is; obstructed, the. guard.or (where there 
* are two), the under guard: must immediately,return 
* back 800 yards to ‘stop any engine:or train follow- 
“ ing.’» That,is the principal rule for our guidance.) 

5120. In words that is applied to an “ accident” to 
the;particular/train, but is that the,rule‘under which 
you: consider a guard goes back,,if, your train is 
Etoppes ?—Yes, we use the same precaution then. 

5121., That, would take.him back’.800 yards ?— 
Mews sa 
5122;'Do you think, in 1 practice, the men get Back 
800 yards >—Yes, 1 should think sow. 

5123. Has it ever'happened to you: to find the guard 
of a previous \train, stopping you?—It never has 
occurred to me that, anybody-has been near enough to 
the train which Ishave beev in charge’ of. 


0(1)5124.° (Str du Lai Sinumons.) Have you; never been 


stopped by a guard protecting a train» in that way 
when you: have been running?—E.was just! trying to 
remember whether Lhad any case: of that sort... 

6125.) At any rate, at isso rare that you haye;never 
had an opportunity of: testing whether. the guard, as 
a rule, gees back, 800: yards or not ?—No, I-never 


have: 


5126, feBociresiaia y: You have: had some experience 
of continuous breaks upon the trains yon have! been 
working ?-Yes. 
| $127. Which ?Hydraulie. 

5128. What number of carriages Phin teen. 

(05129, :Ac13 carriage train 2 Yess: 

18180. Including vans: ?— Yess» 
5131. Have you worked with that: train for any 


continuous time, or only for «experimental purposes ? 


—Fora-continuous time, for.12:months. 

5132. And what did you find-was:the effect of it? 
me found it:a very beneficial affair. ~~ 

6133. Wasvit worked by the ory or from the 
engine PBy theguard.: «— 

5434, In what time could you bring’ up your peers 
with) that break: without reversing 2-400 yards or 
500: yards. « 

5135: An express train. could) you ?—Thati makes a 
difference, and of course it depends, as I said before, 


. on the part of the road where you require to stop. 


_ $136. But ‘taking a level road,or not: a: steeper 
gradient than 1 an 300, iin‘what time could you bring 
up your) train PI think you might be: travelling -at 
40 miles an hour and ‘pull: up:'withim 500 or 600 
yards; ‘that break’ is a very powerful affair.) ©) 
5137. (Sir JL. Simmons.) Did 'that-break always 
work wery:icertain; did it’ everofaik-you }=> Linever 
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Wm. Manston. knew it to fail; I was working with that a good 
while. 
5138. (Chairman.) Did you work through the 
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winter with it ?—Yes. 

5139. (Mr. Galt.) Is that as powerful as the break 
on the Metropolitan ?—I do not think any break can 
be made more powerful than the hydraulic is. - 

5140. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose your superintendent 


knows the details of the pressure ?>—Yes, there is so 


much pressure upon every cylinder. 

5141. (Chairman.) Do you know what the pressure 
that is put on the escape valve is?—I think from 60 
up to 100, and so on. 

5142. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does it skid the wheels 
absolutely or merely check the rotation ?—It will skid 
the wheels; but with careful working and in an ordi- 
nary way there is no necessity for that, but in extra- 
ordinary cases you would put all the wheels at a 
standstill, and soon pull all the train up. 

5143. As you worked it was it powerful enough to 
skid all the wheels ?—Yes. 

5144. Was that worked on a regular passenger 
train ?—Yes, the Fenchurch and Loughton train, and 
the Bishopsgate and Enfield train; there is one on 
each, I believe. 

5145. But the train you worked I mean ?—That 
was on the Loughton. Jt is constructed in that kind 
of way that by applying to the driver it can be worked 
by the driver. 

5146. Do you think it would be a great advantage 
to give the driver the power to work it P—Yes, then 
it isin the hands of both driver and guard; but in 
addition to that it looks to me that there wants to be 
this telegraphic communication between the guards 
and the drivers. 

5147. (Chairman.) As I understood your answer 
just now, you would like to have the break able to be 
worked by both guard and driver ?—Yes. 

5148. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And in addition to that 
you want a telegraphic communication between guard 
and'driver ?—Yes, so-that the attention of either one 
can be called immediately to anything. 

5149. (Chairman.) The guard in the rear van can 
call you by the cord, but you cannot call the guard 
except by the whistle ?——That is so. 

5150. But if you suddenly see any danger ahead 
your hands are occupied, first in shutting off the 
steam ?>—Yes. 

5151. And preparing to reverse, and sounding the 
whistle ?-—It all depends upon the position we are in. 

5152. If you are running the express down Brent- 
wood Bank and suddenly see danger, what is your first 
step ?—In the first place, I should shut off steam, and 
with the other hand reverse with my reversing gear. 
I should be almost doing three things at once. One 
hand would be on the whistle, while the other hand was 
here (describing a position), and then directly I should 
put steam on against my engine that I had reversed 11 
I found it necessary. 

5158. But your first step would be to shut off your 
steam and then reverse your gear and then sound your 
whistle ?—Yes. 

5154. Would you have a hand disengaged that 
moment to be applying any breaks yourself ;—at that 
moment the fireman would be occupied with his own 
tender break ?—While I was doing those things I 
could not possibly have a hand for anything else ; 
but if Thad the break in my power it would be a 
question which of the things I should do. first—pro- 
bably the first would be to shut off the steam and to 
apply the break; and then if 1 saw that it was,ad- 
visable to reverse the engine and give the steam out, 
I would do that too. 

5155. (Mr. Ayrton.) If the hydraulic break was 
brought into your engine the fireman would apply 
that hydraulic break, I presume, instead. of his own 
screw break ; it would be most effective to apply that 


-hydraulie break would, it not ?—Yes. 


5156. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever worked 
on an engine, to the wheels of which engine itself a 
break could be applied 3 have you ever had a break 
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on the engine ?>—Yes, I have worked on an engine 
where there were breaks on four wheels of the engine, 

5157. Do you like that better than reversing ?— 
Yes, I like applying the break better than reversing, © 
because reversing has a tendency to injure your 
engine. 

5158. And it is not so powerful either P—Not so 
powerful either, at times. Sometimes the wheels fly 
round in the reverse action, and at other times it stops 
the motion. 

5159. Did you ever see wheels go the reverse way 
except at a very low speed ?—Yes. 

5160. (Earl of Aberdeen.) That depends upon the 
state of the rails partly >—Yes. 

5161. (Chairman.) You very frequently have to 
put additional power on; you put your engine in 
back gear although you do not put on steam ?—Yes, « 

5162. And that has considerable effect in dragging 
upon the wheels; you find it puts an appreciable 
additional drag upon the engine ?—Yes. 

5163. Without giving the strain that putting on the 
steam does ?—Yes. 

5164. Are your engines inside cylinders and cranked 
axles >—An outside engine mine is, and a straight axle. 

5165. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you find a great 
advantage in having the kind of wheel you seem to 
have, a screw wheel instead of simply a lever ?—Yes, 
you have an advantage because it is ‘an easier method 
of reversing the engine; but if in cases of emergency 
you want to reverse your engine very quick, I do not 
think it is possible you-ean do if so quick as you 
could with a lever. 

5166. Are the engines that you run on sheltered 
well; is there more than a simple weather board ; is 
there a cover for your head ?—We have what we 
term a house, with sides as well. 

5167. Do you find that of great advantage in 
enabling you to work better ?—It is a great advantage 
to us in every respect, and I think it has a great 
tendency to relieve our work, and allow us to live a 
few years longer. The weather is very severe some~- 
times, and those houses are undoubtedly avery great 
protection. 

5168. (Chairman.) There was a great deal of dif- 
ference of opinion among the older drivers who were 
accustomed to work without them, was there not, when 
they were first introduced ?—Yes, there was. 

5169. Many of the older drivers fancied that they 
could notice the beat of the engine and catch the 
signals quicker without them ?—Yes. 

5170, And what is your opinion as to that now ; 
are they generally coming round to a preference for 
the covers ?>—Yes. 

5171. Is there no annoyance caused under the 
covers by the sulphur from the coalf—No. Of 
course you could make houses too much confined. On 
the Great Eastern there were some where there was a 
house back. as well as front, and you had but a very 
small space between, and that was rather confined of 
course in hot weather. f 

5172. And the sulphur rather gathered there, I 
suppose ?—Yes. 

5173. They have been opened and made more 
roomy, have they >—Yes. 

5174. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you find it also an 
advantage with this protection that you are enabled 
to wear less clothing, less heavy coats, and therefore 
perform your work more easily >—Yes. When the 
weather is not so very severe, if you get say a good 
serge jacket on the waistcoast, and then a nice round 
jacket on the/top, you can do very well ; but of course 
when the weather is severe, you are obliged to fall back 
upon the great coat. 

5175. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you much 
difficulty in keeping the glasses clean in these houses, 
so as to be able to keep a good lookzout ?—No. 

5176. Have you not constantly to put your head 
out ?—Just to step outside. If I arrive at astation and 
my windows are a little dim, I step outside and wipe 
them. . 

5177. In snowy weather does not it require you to 
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be constantly at that?—In snowy weather it is very 
bad ; whether you have protection or not you cannot 
see. You have to be well acquainted with the road and 
know where you are, and be prepared for anything in 
that sort of weather; it is as bad as fogs, and not only 
that, but you cannot get along sometimes in snowy 
weather. 

5178. In very rainy weather do you find the glasses 
get obscured so that you cannot see through them ?— 
Yes, they do at times, but we look out at the side 
then. 

5179. (Chairman.) Can you reach the outside of 
your glass when the train is running to wipe it 
clean ?—No, I could not do that, but if the glass was 
made in the shape of a window I could do it. 

5180. But as they are, you cannot clean them when 
the trains are running ?—No. ; 

5181. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then, in fact, you must 
go to the side of the engine to keep a good look-out ? 
—Yes. 

5182. (Mr. Galt.) For what reason is it that they 
are not made to open inwards ?--I have no idea for 
what reason. Of course the thing is made substantial. 
The house is in front, and the glasses are put in. 

5183. (Mr. Ayrton.) Formerly you could always 
wipe the glass without any trouble when there was no 
house P—Yes, but those little weather boards are not 
sufficient. 

5184. (Chairman.) Many of your engines used to 
run without even the weather boards ?—Yes. 

5185. (Mr. Galt.) Have they all now these houses 
for protection r—No. 

5186. (Chairman.) I daresay you may still have 
some of the older hands on the Great Eastern who 
fancy they can run as comfortably and as safely with- 
out them ?—Well, I have never heard that remark 
passed on our line among our men, but I have on other 
lines. 

5187. Is your engine in very good running order ?— 
Yes, very good running order. 

5188. And the engines you have had to work with 
during the last three or four years, have they been in 
good order ?--Yes. 

5189. (Mr. Galt.) How long have you had this 
engine which you have now ‘The one I have now, 
I had new out of the shop on the Ist of June last, a 
new engine. 

5190. (Earl of Aberdeen.) A single-wheel ?-—Yes, 
a single-wheel. 

5191. (Chairman.) Have you found .any difficulty 
generally in distinguishing your signals when running ; 
are they sufficiently conspicuous ?—No, not at all 
places. 

5192. It is the semaphore signal in nearly all cases, 
is it not, the arm P—Yes. 

5193. Is it from the background that you have to 
look against, that you find it difficult to notice them ? 
—In some places there are trees standing in front. 

5194, When you are coming round a curve ?—Yes; 
and in other places you will find houses and different 
obstructions in different places on the line, so that you 
do not see the two together, or that-you cannot see the 
distant signal in quite sufficient time that you would 
like to see it, the man at the home signal being able 
to see whether the distant signal is in proper working 
order. . 

5195. But if the distant signal were carried round 
‘the curve so that you would get a proper sight of it, it 
would get out of sight of the man who works it ?—Yes ; 
I would say that where the distant signal cannot-be seen 
at a sufficient distance for the driver to pull up the 
train, a dise signal should be used in accordance with 
it. 

5196. (Mr. Galt.) If the distant signals were 
higher, that would be an advantage to you, would it 
not ?—By putting it up so many feet higher you 
would perhaps meet the objection. 

5197. (Chairman.) But sometimes raising the sig- 
nals introduces the inconvenience, does it not, that 
you do not distinguish them so easily in fog ?—Yes, 
I think we should want them then *accompanied with 
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the same post. 

5198. In foggy weather the best signal you can 
have is one about the height of your own head, is it 
not ?—Yes. 

5199. Do you find any difficulty in distinguishing 
the colours of your signal lights ?—Yes; we find that 
the green light isa very bad light indeed. You can- 
not see it at any distance at times. 

5200. If the weather thickens the green light is the 
first lost sight of, is it ?—Yes. 

5201. In practice what distance do you think you 
see a green light in ordinary clear weather ?—In 
ordinary clear weather you can see a green light pretty 
nearly as far as you can a white one, if it is a nice 
clear green light, but some of them are much darker 
than the others, and of course the darker they are the 
less obscure they are at a distance. 

5202. You tell them more readily ?—Yes. 

5203. But do you find much difference in the colour 
of the red lights ?—Red lights and white lights are 
the two best lights to be seen. 

5204. But do you find much difference in the red 
lights, some of them, from imperfect glasses or darker 
glasses not being seen so well ?—Yes, there is a differ- 
ence in the red lights. 

5205. Does the green light, if it happens to be near 
a white or red light, catch your eye as you come up 
to it readily ?—No; if the signal is not working exact 
the white light will overpower the green, and the con- 
sequence is that if we are not looking out very mi- 
nutely about them a mistake might occur through 
taking the signal for a white light when it is a green 
one. 

5206. If the coloured disc has not quite come up, 
but leaves about a fourth or a small portion of the 
glass clear, you mean that that small portion of white 
would overpower, to the eye approaching, the green 
light ?—Yes. 

5207. And would make you take it as a white sig- 
nal ?>—Yes. 

5208. But if you see a green light among the lights 
of a station when you are approaching a station, do 
you readily catch that light yourself ?--Yes. If I see 
a green light, unless it is where a’ green light is re- 
gularly used, I always treat it as a caution light. 

5209. At a busy station, for instance Norwich, 
where there are many signal lights, coming up to them, 
if most of the lights are white and one is shown green, 
would your eye readily catch that green, or would it 
be taken by the white lights ?—That is difficult to 
answer. I know the position of my particular lamp, 
and that is a help to me. 

5210. Put yourself in the position of taking a train 
to some large station which you do not know; would 
you readily single out a green light among a number 
of white ones ?—Yes, I should be able to single the 
green light out undoubtedly, if the atmosphere were 
clear so that I could see. . 

5211. If the weather is at all, I do not mean a fog, 
but a little thick, hazy, what distance in practice do 
you see these green lights at ?—In some instances you 
cannot see them till, perhaps, you get within 100 
yards of them. 

5212. I understand from you that both you and 
your mates on the line are generally of opinion that 
the green light is not an effective signal ?—Not an 
effective signal. 

5213. (Mr. Galt.) Is there any suggestion which 
you can make with regard to that; do you think that 
the use of green lights should be done away with 
entirely >—I would do away with the use of it, unless 
it was at places where someone at the station would 
be appointed to show the driver a caution signal on 
account of any fault of the road. 

5214. Is it not used as a caution signal ?—No. 

5215. (Chairman.) Is it not the case on the Great 
Eastern that the green lights are used at junctions 
where there are no white lights used ?—Yes. 

5216. Is it not an advantage that the junction 
signals should be in that way distinguished from road- 
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side stations 2-1 cannot’ see what advantage” it is; 
because the question just amounts to- this :/ if the 
signal is lowered to a green light it is “ all right.” 

“6217. You take it’ as. all right ?—It is lowered for 
us as “all right”; then why rghould we not havea 
white light, which we could see muchi better?” 

5218. (Sir JL. Simmons.) Tf yowran past'a green 
signal at a junction, treating it as'“all right,” and 
came by any misfortune to have’ a pitch in’ just 
beyond, would you be blamed for treating it as “all 
right ” ?—No, because the signal ‘is “all right” for 
me to go by. 

5219. Then it is no caution at all at the Panction ? 
—No 

5220. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean that if-a green 
light is exhibited you do not slacken speed on seeing 
it ?—It depends upon where the’ green light is shown 
to us. A certain distance out of London there is no 
green light only at junctions.’ The home and the 
distant signals at the stations are white lights ; the 
green are always used as white lights where ‘the stop 
and block system reaches; where that ends, if’ there 
was a train not long dkiedd; 10 or 15 minutes, and 
there you see a green light on that signal, denotes to 
you that the train that you are following is not a very 
great distance ahead. 

- 5221. Then you proceed to slacken speed '—Yes, 
in cases of that sort. 

5222. (Mr. Galt.) ‘Have you ever made the same 
representation to your superintendent with regard to 
these lights, as you have made’ to-day to the Com: 
missioners ?—We have never done it; but, of course, 
this thing has come before our notice, ‘anid it is a thing 
that we were thinking of doing. 

5223. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose the super- 
intendents know well enough that you do not think 
the green light of much use >—They know well enough 
, this, that taking into consideration the line from 
London, a certain distance down where green lights 
are shown you are booked to keep just the same » time 
as if white lights were shown. 

5224. (Chairman.) As I understand from you, you 

aever made any complaint or’ representation as to the 
inefficiency of the green light ?—We have not done ‘so, 
but it was our intention to do so. 

5225. But individually you have never reported 
the inefficiency of the green lights to your superinten- 
dent upon your returns Yes; ; in ‘one ¢ase we had 
to go before our superintendent through one of ‘our 
drivers being dismissed for passing'a sional, and then 
I did mention the question to bim about thie signals, 
and also showed him about the two signals working 
as one ; but, of course, that has been but very recently 
suggested. 

‘i 5226. eine in fact, since your block’ system ?— 
es. 

5227. It is, in fact, since the introduction of the new 
system that your engine-drivers have taken to think 
it would be better that this other system of li¢hts 
should be adopted >— Yes. 

5228. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) T see the 32nd Rule is 
that the caution signal at night, that is the green light, 
is * to proceed slowly and with care ”?—Yes. 

5229. Practically you do not slacken speed at. all 
in passing the green light >—We do where the stop 
and block system is not in use. ‘The signalman’ will 
show that green light on the semaphore signal, and 
we use that as a caution signal; but up to this’ part 
of the line near London it is all green lights; take, 
for instance, from London to Enfield, and ‘Londoii ‘to 
Walthamstow, and London to Forest Gate, where those 
local trains run, they are all green lights, and of 
course main line trains have to run over pie portion 
of the line as well. 

5230. (Chairman.) Green light there is prety 
doing the work of white ee 

5231. But looking back to the time when you com- 
menced driving, the green light was shown at road- 
side stations, was it not, to indicate that a previous 


train had not passed more than’ five elacar & or some- 
thing oF that, sort >—Yes. 
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5282. ‘And! then ‘itr gave: you ‘a:distinct indication — 
that:there* was something:on: the’ road within a; dis- i 
tance which'must make you: thavel slowly witnics i: 
we did: travel slowly ‘accordingly thens: >» « E 

5238. But since the block system! has beem ia 
duced the green signal has been placed: to ee duty 
instead of the white ?— Yes. ieee 

5284. And inthe block system district: you 1 run past | 
the green as you would past: the white Renee Jn 
the isame. atm 

5235. if a sireuge driver, or one not accustomed: to. 
the London end of the road, came over your road, he 
would have to encounter, in running from London to 

Cambridge, two systems of signals ; one in which lie — 
would have to disregard the green altogether, and 
another in’ which he would have to Spgs he en ? 
—Yes. i} 

5236, So that, running from London, he’ wok ‘for 
the first 15 or 20 miles, be disregarding green. signals, 
or treating them as “all right,” and then he would 
have to consider, when he was coming ‘to a! green 

signal, whether he must pay attention to it?--Yes. + 

5237. That has arisen, has it. not, from the gradual 
introduction of the block ‘system over the line; that 
is what has caused these two systems of signals to ‘be 
in force ?-Yes. “td q 

5238. But irrespective of that pryeneae’ ‘in ‘ib . 
meaning of the lamps, you object to the green ‘light 
as not giving you, except in very clear weather, the 
ordinary sufficient notice, or the notice tine to 
the white light or the red light ?-That is so. 9910 

5239. Have you had any fines: phen § to ea pak 'g 
Yes: } 

5240. What sort of’ catiges were ” ehéae fitted foros 

On one océasion’ T' had a joint blow’out.” ‘Pheré are 
joints connected with our engine ‘where we wash Mae 
dirt out. One of those joints happened to blow out. 

5241. One of the mud-hole joints you mean Be, 
and it caused me to give my train up after driving’ 57 
miles from London to Cambridge, and we had to stop 
there; in fact we made the joint ourselves” there 
again. We got the engine ready and brought our 
train back again at night, but. another engine . had to 
take it from “Cambridee to where it was gomg. ite got 
fined half a day’s pay “for that.’ 

5242. Did you and your fireman share that, or aia ; 
you. take it all yourself ?—I took it all myself. "ae 

5243. In practice sometimes you and he’ share it? 7a 
—Yes, 

o244, ( Se of Aberdeen.) How éould ’ ‘you have 


prevented that accident ?—I do not think it is possible 
for anyone to say how that could have been pre- 


vented. . There is no accounting for things at times ; ; 
those little irreg ularities will oceur, : 

. §245., (Chairman.),. Still as an, ae) rule, T 
suppose, 2 driver, gets a fine for any, faulty joint or — 
anything of that sort that stops his train ?—Yes. ‘ 

5246. Wave. you. had any fines during your time for 
running past signals ; that happens. to drivers some 


times (a es, I was, fined 2s, 6d. for passing a signal, 


5247. What, sort of a signal. was. that,?—It,was a 
signal at Stratford.; I was coming down, to.Stratford — 
with a train, and it was a train.in which ;one. of those — 
chain breaks was in’ use, and we, passed: the station. — 
‘This break had failed to do its duty, and of course 
the train did not stop, and. the’ signal being erected 
pretty close to the platform I, passed that signal, eS 
reported the case, giving a ‘proper’ explanation, eae 
we didnot, stop at.the station, by, the, break snot 
coming ‘into action, owing. to. the: metals. being . ina 


very slippery state at the time... 1 did use, every. effort 


in my power to stop it by applying my own, an 
whistling to, the. guard, and back gear,'but. I failed to 
stop and got fined 2s. 6d), for, that. so. 3.) tif 

5248. Did thei guard: get fried for that: too. 25_Noy 
I do not think sos but we do: not: iknow anything 


~abott the guard’s finestvs tux ES 


5249. 1 suppose’they ee ae shad not taken — 


“margin: enotigh in» that: case ?—Yes 5 they. speak. of 
“the driveras’ ‘bting’ “responsible, for. everything, but 


- 
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 there’are two or “three: ‘other people’ that you seem to 
be answerable for too besides ‘yourself. . 
5250. In that’ case” you were working’ with a con- 
tinuous break ; 3 it: was a chain break, was that over 
all the carriages ?—On a umber of the carriages. 


5251, In practice. do” you ‘shut off ‘steam ‘as soon 
with those breaks on as in the ordinary way ?—I 
shut off steam sooner on that occasion, I take the 
matter up in this kind of » way always. The state of 
‘the metals would deceive anyone at- times. Here’ is 
the line straight with the wind; the wind would dry 
the rails there ; to the station you would come round 

a. little bi of a curve 3 He 34 consequence of the wind 
ae been blowing on those metals to dry them, 
they would be dry while the platform would be damp, 
and the, rails damp, as soon as you goton to the curve, 
and your ‘breaks, would not ‘have their right’ action ; 
you would now and then go a yard or two past in 
those cases, 

5252. Has. oN ‘ever hapdened to you to pass other 
signals ?=No, I T have never passed any signal to do 
any, damage it in, the. whole of my life. ~ 

_ 5258, I was not. speaking of cases of damage, be- 
cause a good. many of these happen without any 
serious. damage. wanted to ascertain the frequency 
of such occurrences, from your experience and that of 
other drivers, does, it frequently happen to you or two 
or three times,a year that you.,overshoot a signal or 
run past,one ?——-No, not, two. or three times a year. 

6254. It: has» never. fallen’ to your lot to, haye, to 
PE of the: neglect. of signalmen ?—No, I would 
not complain in the least against; them. 

' 5255. You »think ‘they ,,d6o their, duty; aan and 
faithfully 2—Yes,!I believe they do. 

5256. Practically the safety of you duivers depends 
almost entirely on wap ‘signalmen and petabapent ?— 
‘Yes: * 

5257. And you. are’ satistied with what you see of 
their discharge of their duty on your line ?+~Yes. 

5258. (Sir J. L.> Simmons.) And do- the :plate- 
layers: also give the proper signals when they are 
repairing the road ?—Yes, when “they are relaying the 
road there is alway8a'man back with a green flag i in 
daytime, and at night time green lights. —. 

5259. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose when a re- 
gular relaying is going on you get a notice posted up 
in the shed ?—Yes, there is a notice sage up in the 


ma but, fi ie ty a very serious ‘question 80 that we 
have to go before the board of directors or the super- 
intendents, as the case may be, then they generally 
inflict the fine. I had a fine of two. days’ ay inflicted 
upon me once from tl 
Me (C1 “irman, “What + was that for?—It was 
on the goods. T cane ye from Yarmouth with a fish 
train, I arrived | at Bishopsgate in safety and’ pulled 
the train up ‘over’ the” points, and that. means where 
the goods pera is, where you push your train down 
the goods sid 1 aan ~ You will understand that the train 
“was not all ‘fish, it was goods ‘and ‘fish and meat, so 
that I had three ets thitigs ow’ the train. “They 
shunted off the goods down ‘the siding and shunted 
the fish off and ‘across the road on to the pilot, and 
my mate shunted that ‘down the: goods. road. Of 
course ‘I stood on” the ‘middle road then’ with my 
engine, and_ the pointsman ~at! the lower points, that 
was where I: had: drawn up.over,had.given me a 
signal” to) come’ back’ to: go. home ;. that was, after 
€etting rid of, my train. In doing that my engine 
went across another pair of points this side of where 
that man was a good bit, and went into this fish train 
and caused a slight: collision. ; It-did not. damage. the 
engine much, but put the)fish men to.an ngonyenience 
in ‘getting. the. fish, and.so on. Of course this case 
was reported, and I reported it as ‘well, how: it ‘hap- 


pened, and 1; got, 99 wo days’ pay, or in other 
words, an intimation t at “if sueh a ‘thing “as that 
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occurred again:I was, to.be dismissed, from the com- 
pany’s service. 

5262. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you know if any one 
else was fined in that case?—No. The statement of 
the coaching department was taken in preference to 
that of the locomotive. 

5263. (Mr. Galt.) Are the men who are over you 
and who fine you thoroughly experienced men ; are 
they men who have been formerly engine-drivers ?— 
I would not like to say anything about their experience. 

(06264. (Chairman.) What are your foremen ;. I sup- 
pose some of them have been promoted from among 
your drivers ?—Yes, but of course he question does 
not lie in their hands to decide, 

5265. In.this case I understand it was taken before 
the board ? —Yes. 

5266. (Larl.of Aberdeen.) When you were on the 
goods had you regularly the practice of fly shunting ? 
—-I was one that did not, care much about working 
this fly shunting affair ; I always objected to it. _ 

5267. Could you.get.. through your work easily 
without doing it?—You could not get through it so 
quick; it takes more time, but it is not a,safe working 
at all. Fancy a man ‘standing ona truck and you give 
the driver a signal to go back sharply ; one goes one 
way and the other another. _What an easy thing it is 
for a man to fall down and get knocked to pieces. 

5268, (Mr.Galt.)' It is said the traffic could not be 
carried on on some of the great lines without that 
arrangement, do you belive that 2—No, I believe only 
there is‘a little more time required the other way. 

5269. ( Chairman.) And there is.a little desire on 
the part’ of the breaksmen ‘and shunters,,is there not, 
to get through the-work. as) rapidly as_ possible, and 
get you soon away ?>—Yes. 

5270. (Mr. Galt.) In; case of a fine, have you any 
appeal to any superior officer of the company ?—We 
have the board of directors. 4 

5271. (Chairman.) Does not your locomotive 
superintendent go into the question, if there is a 
question’ in dispute between you and your shed 
foreman ?>—Yes. 

5272. And then, if:you like to appeal again, it goes 
to the board ?—Yes. There are very few questions 
that concern us in our locomotive department alone 
but what we can settle, amicably, but it isa different 
case when it comes between the two departments, 
namely, the coaching and the locomotive. 

5273. (Earl of ‘Aberdeen. ) Supposing the train 
were to lose time, and the guard and the driver gave 
different’ reasons for it, would it be, referred -to the 
superintendent >—Yes, and the consequence would 
be, that the guard’s statement would be taken before 

ours, 
: 5274. Is that. the rule ?—That is not the rule, but 
that is so in practice. 

5275. (Chairman.) Has that happened to you?— 
No. 

5276. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose some cases will go to 
the general,manager ?—Yes: 

5277. (Sir J. L. Simmons. ) You said in the early 
part of your evidence that you travelled on Tuesday 
from Stratford to London, you first took your train up 
from,Stratford. to Bishopsgate, and you then went from 
Bishopsgate to Wisbeach, what distance 1 is that ?—That 
is 983 miles, via Stratford. 

5278. Then you first of all come up from Stratford, 
how far is that >—34 miles. 

5279, Then the whole journey would be 98% miles 
and 84 miles, that is 102}, and you come back that 
same journey in the afternoon ?— Yes. 

5280. And you were 16} hours, I think. from the 
time you left your home ‘at Bein the morning, before 
you could: get ie to it at half-past. 9 at night ?— 
‘Yes. 

5281. Do you medion that when you arrive at 
Bishopsgate, from! Wisbeach, you are fresh enough to 
work your train satisfactorily after so many hours as 
that Sy fie the rest, at a eheRt us a 
‘chance. ° 

9282 (Mr, Ayrton.) Foul are. only driving nine 
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hours ?—Yes, but we do not feel that fresh that we 
ought to; we have too many hours of duty to perform, 
we have too many miles to go. : 

5283. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Tf you are coming up 
into London of a thick foggy night, you have additional 
trouble in looking out, I suppose ‘-—Yes. 

5284. And you would not be so fresh as is desirable 
when you come into London ?-—No. 

5285. On Saturday, I think, you travelled from 
London to Norwich, and back again ?—Yes. 

5286. Does the same remark apply there, that you 
are not very fresh in coming into London ?—Yes, and 
we go 259 miles that day. 

5287. (Mr. Ayrton.) A good deal of that is very 
easy driving, is it not ?——No, there is nothing so very 
easy attached to it. 

5288, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You do not consider 
any driving easy, do you ?-—No. 

5289. You have to keep up your attention the 
whole time ?—Yes. There is no particularly hard 
work attached to it sometimes, but of course it is the 
anxiety on the mind. 

5290. And just at the moment when most anxiety 
is caused is when you are arriving in London, I sup- 
pose ?—-No, we only have to be looking out well then, 
because the signals are so numerous. 

5291. (Chairman.) The London side of Cambridge 
for some distance you have to look out very sharp, 
have you not ?--Yes. 

5292. On this line from London to Wisbeach and 
to Norwich, are there any points on the line which 
the drivers look upon as rather more risky than others, 
any stations or any particular places on the line that 
you are obliged to be alittle more cautions in appreach- 
ing ?—Yes. 

5298. What are those stations ?—Bishop Stortford 
on the down journey, and Newport, that is down an 
incline. 

5294. At Cambridge do you require to be extra 
careful >—Yes, we generally keep a pretty good look- 
out, in fact, generally speaking, we are always on the 
look out. 

5295. Why do you consider that Bishop Stortford 
requires a little more attention than other places ? 
—Bishop Stortford lies as it were in a hole, and the 
line is all down a curve to go into it, so that we always 
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look out to have our trains under our control, so that — 
we can stop at a moment’s notice. : 

5296, Are the signals good there ?—They have 
made an. improvement there latterly so that they can 
be seen much better than they used to be. 

5297. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And why do you take 
extra precaution at Newport :—That is down an in- 
cline there. 


A 


5298. (Chairman.) You are running down an — 
incline to Audley End Junction, are not your—No, — 


after you get past Newport, a‘half a mile it is up hill to 
Audley End. 


5299, (Sir J.L. Simmons.) Do you ever find any dif- — 


ficulty at Cambridge from the up and down platforms 
being on the same side of the line ?—Yes; there is a 
wonderful block there sometimes. Of course, if the 
station were double each train could come in and do 
its work ; ane could do one side and the other the 
other. 

5300, If you overshot your mark there from the 
rails being greasy or anything of that sort, you would 
be more likely to come to a mishap ?—Yes; and there 
are new sidings and conveniences that have been 
made for the London and North-western. There is 
the stop and block system. When the train is ex- 
pected at the arcade, the points are held over to put 
you in those sidings, and you do not know what 
might be in there ; so that you always look out to be 
prepared to stop there at a moment’s notice. 

5301. So that if the rails were a little greasy, and 
you did not judge your-distance well you might come 
to grief there ?—If you did not look out. 

5302. (Chairman.) Is there any portion of the line 
between London and Wisbeach where you are five 
minutes out of sight of any signal?—No, I do not 
think there is. 

5308. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Nor in the line from 
London to Norwich, I suppose ?>—Yes, we are out of 
sight of a signal five minutes there. 

5804. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any sharp curves on 
your line ?—Yes, a good many curves. 

5305. How are the gradients?—From 66 to 100 
and 120, 

5306. I suppose anything above 100 you consider 
tolerable ?—Yes, but when it gets below that it is 
pretty sharp. . 


The witness withdrew. — 
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5307. (Chairman.) You are a goods driver on the 
Great Western ?—Yes. 

5308. Long service as a driver >—Yes. 

5309. And what before that ?—Firing seven years. 

5310, What were you before, fitter or cleaner ?— 
Cleaning four years. 

5311. And did you go to that from some other 
employ ?—I went from cleaning, and from firing to 
driving. 

5312. What are you driving ?—The goods No. 48 
engine. 

5313. Through goods ?—Yes. One trip is from 
London to Hereford; we run to Hereford one day, 
and back the next; we perform that for a week of six 
days, six trips. 

5314. Then you get a Sunday off ?—We are at 
home on Sunday that week. 

5315. Then, is your course of working regular to 
Hereford and London, and London to Hereford ?—No, 
the next week we perform London to Worcester, six 
trips again in the week. 

5316. That is the second week, the third week you 
do what ?—The third week we go to Birmingham, six 
trips again ; London to Birmingham one day, and 
back the next. ui 

5317. That is about 1380 miles, is it not ?-—Yes. 

5318. London to Hereford is how far ‘—151. 

5319, And London to Worcester ?—120 miles. 

5320. Then the fourth week do you come back to 
Hereford }—The fourth week we continue to Birming- 
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ham again ; we have two weeks to Birmingham, and the 
fifth week again we ecmmence on the Hereford trip. 

5321. It is one week Hereford working, one week 
Worcester working, and two weeks Birmingham 
working ?—Yes. 

5322. When are you due out in the morning from | 
Paddington ?—It is mostly night work. 

5323. First let me ask, you have to keep a town 
and country lodge ?—Yes, two lodges; a home at each 
of those places, and a home at London. 

5324. Do you live far from’ Paddington ?—Close 
against the gates, 

5325. Will you. give the time that you have to be 
in the shed ?—I will give you the time of the train, 
In the Hereford week we leaye London at 2.20 p.m. 

5326. You, I suppose, have to be in the shed half- 
an-hour previously ?—Yes, quite that; in fact, in 
London: half-an-hour will not do. 

5327. It does not allow for your shunting, and your 
delay in getting across ?—No. 

5328. You have to allow a little time for delays in 
crossing ?—-Yes. If we cannot get ready to go back 
in half-an-hour we cannot depend upon getting through 
the signals to our train. 

5329. You have to come to the shed at 1.40 or 1.45 
in order to start at 2.20 ?—We reckon at the London 
end an hour enough, say 1.30. 

5330. And due in at Hereford when ?—At 12.40 
after midnight. 

5331, Then what have you to do at Hereford >— 
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Get off our engine. Mostly our engine is taken off 
our hands instantly we get there. 

5832, And you have nothing further to do ?—No. 

5833. You complete your ticket ?—Yes. 

5334. That takes 10 minutes, I suppose >—Mostly 
we have got that done in readiness, filled up on the 
journey. 

5335. Supposing your train keeps its time, we may 
assume that you are able to be at home by 1 o’clock 
that night ?—Yes. . 

5336. Now the return journey ?—We leave Here- 
ford at 2.25.p.m. 

5337. And you have to be there about half-an-hour 
before ?—Yes, about half-an-hour will do nicely at 
the Hereford end. 

5338. When do you arrive at Paddington ?—1.40 
a.m. 

5339. What do you have to do at Paddington ?—In- 
stantly we arrive at the distant signal we get off our 
engine and two pilot men get on it. We go straight 
to the book and sign off duty, and go home. 

5340. So that you are at home at 2, being close to 
the gate ?—Yes, 

5341. The next week what is the course of things ? 
—We leave at 10.10 am. for Birmingham, and 


_ arrive at Birmingham at 8.25. 


5342, And there is about the same margin for the 
work before and after the train starts as in the case 
of London and Hereford, I suppose ?—Yes; half-an- 
hour is quite sufficient at Birmingham. 

53843. Now when you are coming up from Hereford 
getting into London at 1.40, having left Hereford at 
2.20 in the day, are you quite fresh when you come 
to town ?—Yes, 

5344. You do not find the time too long for you? 
—No; that is the longest week which we have. -We 
prepare ourselves for the Hereford trips being long. 

5345. How long have you been running this Here- 
ford trip ?—I have been running this Hereford trip 
now for eight years. 

5346, You have given us the times assuming that 
the trains work all right, but in practice do you keep 
to those times of arrival?—On our night trains we 
keep very tolerably good time, but on the day trains 
we are badly in at the London end; that is the worst 
place. 

5347. Leaving Hereford at 2.20 you are due in 
London at 1,40 a.m.; is that 1.40 practically your 
time ?—No. 

5348. What sort of allowance do you make ?—On 
the average the arrival of the Hereford trip at London 
is nearer 3 than anything else. 

5349, It puts an extra hour and a half on to your 
working time ?—Yes. 

5390. And where in practice does the delay occur ; 
is it that you are obliged to slow from previous trains 
in your way, or are you delayed at stations and junc- 
tions ?—It is the continuation of the block trains, 
which have a long distance between the blocks to run. 
We commence the block at Didcot, and frequently we 
are in right time at Didcot junction. 

5851, Then you come upon the line worked upon 
the block system ?—Yes, and owing to such a great 
amount of traffic on the road we are continually 
stopped at every post from Didcot to London. 

5352. Are you frequently obliged to shunt from 
Didcot to London for fast trains ?—No, nothing passes 
us, At that time that we arrive at Didcot there are 
no passenger trains till the post office, and we are 
always in before that. 

5353, Are you timed to stop much between Didcot 
and London ?—We are timed to stop at Reading and 
Slough, and at Southall to put off cattle; that last is 
very rarely, it may occur once in a week that we may 
have to stop at Southall. ‘ 

5354. It is in fact slow travelling from Didcot to 
London in consequence of signal delays ?—Yes. 

5355. Now is it about the same with the Worcester 
and the Birmingham trains, do you meet similar stop- 
pages ?—The Worcester and the Birmingham trains 
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we are generally in pretty good time with, except the 
one day train. 

5356. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What time do the Bir- 
mingham trains arrive in London ?—That train is due 
at 5.40 in the morning. 

5357. That is about the time of the mails ?—It 
travels in after the mails from Didcot. . 

5358. And what time does the Worcester train 
arrive in London ?—It leaves Worcester at 11.20 p.m. 
and is due in London at 7.25 a.m. 

5859. Do you get any information why those blocks 
are against you, as to what causes the obstruction on 
the line >—Yes. 

5360. And what are they ?—Other goods trains in 
front. 

5361. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose it is during the night 
principally that your goods trains are run?—Yes, on 
the Great Western it is so. 

5362. (Mr. Ayrton.) But. before the block system 
was introduced were you able to advance the traffic 
more rapidly ?— We were; we were closer together. 

5363. But did you meet with any accidents before 
the block system ?—I am happy to say I was never at 
one. 

5364. Do you know generally whether in working 
before the block system was introduced there were 
accidents to the goods trains in the working then ?— 
No. 

5365. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the average 
length, the number of carriages in your train coming 
up from Worcester ?—We make up 30 from Wor- 
cester. When we come to Moulton we make 40 for 
London. 

5366. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you bring it with a single 
engine ?—Yes. 

5867. (Chairman.) How many breaks on leaving 
Worcester ?—One break van at the tail of the train. 

5368. And at Moulton how many ?—Breaks on 
every truck, but no other break van. 

5369. (Mr. Ayrton.) What.is your maximum speed ? 
—It all depends on the gradients of the road. 

5370. What is the greatest speed you go, or are 
allowed to go?—Generally the speed of the Worcester 
train is good. We have good long runs. 

53871. But what is the mileage rate ?—I should 
think about 20 or 25 miles an hour, and sometimes 
not 15. 

5372. (Larl of Aberdeen.) Do you take a pilot 
for the Malvern Inclines ?>—Yes, we have,a pilot from 
Ledbury to push it up till we get to the top, and on 
the down journey we stay there till we have put every 
break down on the train before proceeding down the 
incline ; my fireman goes back and meets our guard 
putting the breaks down on the train, 

5373. (Chairman.) You find it necessary in practice 
to apply all your truck breaks there ?—Yes, we are 
bid to stand and apply the breaks. 


5374. What is the gradient >—One portion is 1 in | 


45, the average is 1 in 100. ! 

5375. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Going up the incline 
what is your load ?—Our load is empties. 

5376. How many carriages do you take up ?—30 
we take empty and 25 loaded. 

5377. When you go up that incline is the pilot 
engine in front of you?—We have him to come from 
Ledbury before we descend the Malverns, and then he 
is behind. 

5378. If one of your couplings broke as you went 
up that incline, what then ?>—We have sufficient break 

ower in the rear of the train to hold the train. 

5379. Will your breaks, for instance, if the second 
or third coupling broke from the engine, hold it all? 
—Yes, they must come toa stand. If our guard is 
applying his breaks, they are bound to come to a 
stand. Iam sure the sprags will hold any train he 
has got. 

5380. (Chairman.) He would watch for the moment 
when the train came to astand, and then jump out 
with two or three sprags?—Yes;I1 consider his 
van and one sprag would hold everything that he 
has got, 
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6381. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever seen it 
tried on that incline of 1 in 45 ?—I am happy to say 
I have never had occasion. I never had the. misfor- 
tune to break a coupling on that incline. 

53882. (Chairman.) In practice when you are driving 
and couplings break, it is more often at the foot of an 
incline or over the summit than in the middle of a 
pull that they break ?—Yes, that isso. In the bottom 
we are obliged to be very careful. 

5388. (Mr. Ayrton. ) Yowhave no great strain upon 
the couplings going up having empty * waggons ?-—No, 
they are very much lighter. 

5384. (Chairman.) Have you ever found any ten- 
dency in the train to press upon your engine coming 
down ?—Nothing more than requires us to stop at the 
top and put those breaks down. We can hold it with 
the greatest ease. 

5385. Have you ever in coming down found the 
train pressing upon the buffers of your engine ?—No. 

5386. (Mr. Galt.) Would the waggons come down 
of themselves without the engine ?—Yes. 

5387. Then in that case there must be pressure on 
the engine ?—But we have the breaks against them. 

5388. (Chairman.) My question was directed to 
this, to know whether you with your engine in prac- 
tice were keeping the train back, or whether the 
breaks of the train were sufficient ?—Sometimes we 
ease our break and go a good distance before we need 
to put it on, and then if we find them coming too 
much, we apply it again. We are bound to apply it 
at Malvern Links. 

5389. Do you find in practice with the loads you 
have that the breaks of the train are sufficient to keep 
the train off your engine, to leave you free ?—In dry 
weather they would, not in wet weather. 

5390. In bad weather, supposing your engine got 
detached and ran on, would the train follow you, or 
would the guard be able to hold it?—In dry weather 
he would hold the trucks, but in bad weather, a greasy 
day, he would be hardly able to hold them. 

5391. A truck upon that incline of 1 in 45 in greasy 
weather would come down by itself, would it not ?— 
Yes: 

5392. (Mr. Ayrton.) All your breaks on your coal 
waggons are fixed down ; they have got ratchets ?— 
Yes, or pins. 

5393. ( Chairman.) If they are pinned down and 
catch in the notch of the ratchets, they would hold 
the trucks ®—Yes. 

5394. But in practice, breaks do fly out of those 
ratchets at times >—Yes. 

5395. My question is, whether a truck with this 
break merely locked and not pinned would not come 
down in the | in 45 in these cases >—Yes. 

5896. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Do you suffer from the 
heat and smoke in the Malvern tunnels P—--We. suffer 
from the steam and smoke through those tunnels, 
through the Malvern and Ledbury tunnels. 

5397. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the incline 
coming up to Malvern from Hereford ?—Coming 
through Hereford is the shortest. We bring 25 loads 
of coal up there; we bring them to Ledbury, then we 
have a backer behind us to Calwell. Through Led- 
bury tunnel to pass the next crossing it would be 
about 1 in 50. 

5398. Have you a pilot for that p—Yes. 

5399. And is it put on behind ?—Yes. 

5400. So that if the coupling broke there is a pilot 
to hold it ?—Yes. 

5401. Do you think there is no risk in running in 
that way ?—It is all the block system through that 
route. 

5402. (Chairman.) All along the Shrewsbury and 
Hereford and all that district ?—I cannot say. I 
do not run that, but from Hereford “4 is run right 
through to Worcester. 

5403. You have experience poth of the block system 
and the old system ?—Ye# 

5404. Which do you like best if it is carried through ? 
—Certainly I approve of the block, but certainly it 
delays the traffic. 
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5405. It delays your train, for instance ?—Yes. 9) 
5406. But are you prepared to express any opinion 


whether the whole trains of the day have an average 
delay greater or less urider the block system than they 
had under the old?—It is greater under the block 
system. Every year there is more and more traffic ; 
I dare say if the block system were done away now 
there would be more delay than there was previous to 
the block system, because pretty nearly every month 
the traffic is increased. 

5407. Do you find that the line from Didcot to 
London appears to be more crowded with traffic than 
it was five years back ?—Decidedly, a Sei bee 
more trains. 

5408. Now with regard to the signals, . nell the 
working of: the signals ¢ on your line that you have to 
run past; do you find them well and sharply worked ? 
-—Very good; in fact, I do not’ know that I have a 
chanee to find fault with our signals cee the 
roads that I am running. 

5409. Have you ever been delayed at the signals 
without good reason ?—No, I think not at any what- 
ever, except from the trains in front of me being 
blocked. 

5410. It appears we have had cases on some of the 
lines where signalmen have gone to sleep occasionally % ? 
—I have never found one. 

5411. It is no object of ours to find fault with any 
particular man, but have you ever heard that that sort 
of thing has happened ?—Well, I have heard things 
mentioned, but I never found one, so I cannot’ speak 
to that being the fact. 

5412. Have you ever found signalmen confused or 
stupid, as if they had been drinking ?—No, 

5413. Now with the men on the line vane I 
mean’ your mates, drivers, and firemen, do you think 
if they found signalmen inattentive or sleepy it would 
be reported ?—Yes, I am sure it would, because they 
are very sharp on us if they find we go the least 
distance by the signal; they strictly question us about 
that, and I think the engineman would pick them uP 
pretty sharply too. 

5414. Is it a thing that often happens, as it will 
happen sometimes in slippery weather and unforeseen 
circumstances, that you overshoot a signal a small 
distance ?—Sometimes ; we think it nothing if it goes 
a couple of yards or so beyond, because there is nothing 
that is so close to the signal to touch, but I like to 
keep that red light in front of the engine, but some- 
times. I may go a yard or two in front. ~ 

5415. Do you get ample notice from your signals 
when you gre running at full speed, that is to. say, 
25 miles an hour or more; do the signals give you 
good notice ?—-Quite so, because we make a” stop as 
near as We can to the back of the signal, and then we 
drive in quietly to the home one. aba 

5416. You think that the signals which you have 
to run by will give you sufficient warning to pull 
your train up safely if the pene has to put them 
on ?—Yes. 

5417. Have you had any occasion to find fault with 
the indistinctness of any of the lights occasionally ?— 
No, generally our lights are very good, except in bad 
weather. The lights do not burn so well in big 
weather, and fr osty weather sometimes. 

5418. Do you find any greater indistinctness in one 
coloured light than in another light ?—We run with 
the white light on the Great Western and the red. 

5419. Have you any green ?—We have green in 
Paddington, and we have green going into Hackley. 
Just where there are so many white lights about the 
green is put, that we may not take the white in pre- 
ference to the signal. Where those green lights are 
used they are used that we may not take those — 
ones to be “all right” signals. 

5420. Do you treat the green light as a white 
light?—The green light is an auxiliary at those 
places, we treat it as a caution signal at those places. 

5421. Are those Neen at paso you Bre timed? me 
stop ?—Yes, always. i 
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- 6422. Have you any green signals shown you at 
any place where you are not timed to stop ?—No. 
5423. Do you find that the green light near Oxford 
shows a powerful light as you approach it ?—Yes, a 
a very good light. 
5424, What distance can you see it at ?—Not so 
far as the white one. =” 
5425. Can you see it-at 400 or 500 yards ?—Yes, a 
deal more than that. © 


426. (Sir JL. Simmons.) Can you see it as far 


as the red one ?—Yes; but a white one of a night 
we can ¢atch a long distance off. | 

5427. (Chairman.) Still ina ‘town, I suppose, like 
Oxford with the two railways there may be a little 
confusion from the number’ of white lights >—Yes; 
there are green’ at Paddington,—and as there are 
many white ones about, those green ones are better 
for that reason. a 

'§428. We have had drivers who have advocated the 
entire abolition of green lights >—They are abolished 
on the Great Western, except those few points, so far 
asul Gano. tavit valisery, ni | 
- 429: At some of those places you think them use- 
ful ?—-Yes, where there areé.so many white lights 
about. io> sd) en 
_ $480, At junctions like Dideot are there any green 
lights ?—Approaching on the up journey from Oxford 
to Dideot there are green. Weare: passing over a 
junction there, and we treat them as for running 
cautiously ‘over this junction, not the auxiliary, the 
main ‘line, just where we join the main road are 
green. ; cs 
5431. (Mr. Galt.) But would you not in any case 
run cautiously over that’ junction ?—We are strictly 
bid to do so many miles an hour over this junction. 
We are cautioned on all sides, and put our hands to 
a piece of paper before we go over the road. 

_ 54382. ( Chairman.) You pass a number of other 
junctions between Worcester and London ?—We pass 
several. ) | 

5433. Within afew miles of Oxford what do you 
call that junction ?— Yarnton, 

5434. On. this side of Oxford you have a junction 
just outside Oxford ?—Where we turn off to Wy- 
combe. 

5485. Then you have another junction at Abing- 
don Road ?—That is done away with. The Abing- 
don branch runs by the side of ours and, into a yard. 

5436. This side of Didcot there is a junction where 
the Henley branch comes in, is there not >—There is 
no junction after we leave Didcot, till we come to 
Maidenhead ; that Henley branch is not a junction, 
the branch runs into.a bay. 

_ 5437. Then there is a junction at Southall, is there 
not ?—That is not a junction, there is a bay. . 

_ 5488, At these which are junctions have you green 
lights ?—At the junction running off the Worcester 
on to the Oxford main road, we will say, we have 
White ONEB 6 ficou. os itt 

5439. And the Wycombe junction off the Oxford 
line ?—That is white; 

5440. Then it is Dideot only where you have the 
green P—Dideot only, 

5441. With regard to the working of your own 
train it is not a train where there is much roadside 
work ?—No. : 

5442. And therefore you are not exposed to much 
what are called station delays ?—No. 

5443. Have you ever worked the stopping goods ? 
—I have done that some length of time ago. 

5444, (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are you often kept 
standing at Malvern with your train ?—No, we do 
no work at Malvern whatever. We may be a few 
minutes at Malvern Wells if a train is signalled at the 
other end. ' v4 ob Nahig Bile weckevengalbgualin 

6445. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you often required 
to stop at places at which you are not timed to stop ? 
_—On the block system very much.) © | 


~ §446. What is the ‘first signal'you get in’such a 


_ case >—The distant signal. Re pe fe 
8447. That would be at “ danger” ?—Yes, red. © 


t 
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5448. And what.is your duty then ?—To pull up as 
soon ag possible, and come slowly into the home. 

5449. Do you find that you always pull up before 
the home signal ?—Sometimes we can pull right up at 
the distant signal, and sometimes go a. short distance 
beyond. ‘ 

5450. But with the train you bring up from Oxford 
containing 40 loaded waggons, you have no break power 
to stop your train, have you?—We have got good 
vans, and you must understand that we are not going 
with those 40 waggons load of coal at those points 
such a great speed as 25 miles an hour. 

5451. What distance can you pull up in when 
going 25 miles an hour?—I can pull up in a quarter 
of a mile. 

5452. What is the weight of your engine ?—386 
tons. 

5458. And does that 36 tons include your tender ? 
—No. 

5454. What is the weight of your tender ?—The 
tender, of course, is very heavy, being loaded with 
coal and water; the tender when it stands empty 
would be quite 10 tons. 

5455. Have you a break on your engine as well as 
on the tender ?—No, only on the tender. 

5456. With only that tender break and the break 
of the break van, you think you can pull up a train of 
40 waggons on a level road in a quarter of a mile >— 
Yes; but'you must understand that this tender has 
generally got five tons of coal on it, and when full of 
water, seven or eight tons of water. 

5457. (Chairman.) When getting up towards 
London it would be only half full of coal and water, 
take Slough or Drayton ?—In a fair average running 
there would be 18 or 20 tons altogether for the 
tender. 

5458. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What. is the weight of 
the trucks when loaded ?—The greatest amount of 
them are eight ton trucks ; they are marked as being 
eight tons. 

6459. And what is the weight of the truck itself ? 
—Generally three and a half tons or four tons. 

5460. So that each truck would be 114 to 12 tons 
in the total ?—Yes. 

5461. And you have 40 times that ?—Yes. 

5462. And what is the weight of the break van ?— 
We have break vans with the weight marked on 
them, 10, 12, or 15 tons some of them. 

5463. (Chairman.) It is a loaded van, is it not >— 
Yes, all weighted vans. 

5464. Loaded with iron?—Yes, they are all weighted 
underneath the bottom. 

5465. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) So that your whole 
train of 40 trucks and break van, engine, and tender 
is something like 550 tons ?>—I daresay. 

5466. And you think you can pull that up in a 
quarter-of-a-mile with only the breaks on the tender 
and on the break ‘van ?—Yes, I can. | 

5467: (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever done so ?—Yes. 

5468. (Sir J, L. Simmons.) Is that when the road 
is ih a good state ?—I think J can do it if it isin an 
inferior state, we have dry sand boxes for the purpose. 

5469. And do you never exhaust your dry sand in 
starting from the stations in the level part of the 
road >—We have very large boxes, but still if we find 
it very slippery we are very careful in working it, we 
try to keep sufficient in hand. 

5470. (Chairman.) In speaking of pulling up your 
train in that ‘short distance, do you reckon putting 
your engine in back gear?—-No. We do that at once 
if we think there is any danger. 

_ 5471. Do you find that putting your engine in 
back gear puts a considerable additional drag upon 
the wheels ?’—Wonderful. 

5472. (Mr. Galt.) You have said there has been a 
great increase of traffic on the Great Western line. 
Do you think there'is’ any need of additional sidings ? 
—No, the sidings are very ‘food ; and I am happy to 
see that the Great’ Western Company are making a 
third road as fast as they can. ‘When that is made the 
goods willrun out of the way of’ passengers altogether, 
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5473. What is the longest time in any one day, any 
one period of 24 hours, that you are in work, take 
from 12 at night to 12 the following night ?—When 
we commence duties sometimes we are a long time 
before we do accomplish our journey, but then there 
is a paper stuck up distinctly in our office saying 
that no man shall go out on his engine except he has 
had at the least nine hours off duty; and no man 
shall be suffered to go out without special order from 
the superintendent himself. 

5474. I am asking you not the regulations, but the 
longest time at any time that you have been out ?— 
Well, on the occasion of break-downs, or anything of 
that sort, I have been out a long time. 

5475. (Chairman.) 16 or 18 hours ?—Yes, I have 

5476. (Mr. Galt.) I mean in your ordinary work ? 
—Not that length of time in my ordinary work. 

5477. But in your ordinary work what is the longest 
time ?—Our ordinarry work, I think, will run a little 
over nine hours a day; it will not run 10 hours a day 
in our regular trains, not if keeping time. 

5478. (Earl of Aberdeen.) But that is steady 
work ?-—You must not be blocked if you are to get 
home in those nine hours; but still in the regular 
trains, as we are booked, if we keep time it will not 
amount to 10 hours. 

5479. Whatever the work is, it will be generally 
continuous work ?—Yes. 

5480. And leave no hour for meals ?—None what- 
ever. 

5481. (Chairman.) If there is a break-down on the 
line, say at Didcot or Oxford, of other trains, it blocks 

ou ?— Yes, that is it; we are out long then. 

5482. If the block is a serious one you may be kept 
out a very long time, so long as to be almost too tired 
to work when you get home ?—On those occasions 
we are generally on sidings and are sitting down, not 
at work, but resting, and can go one at a time and 
take a little refreshment. 

5483, When such things do happen it does make 
the hours for everybody concerned very long; but 
do you, as a practical man and engine-driver, see any 
way of avoiding that in those cases P—I do not. 

5484. You are generally attached to particular en- 
gines p—We ‘take an engine out and run that engine, 
and except in an emergency no man touches it till you 
think it should go in the shop to be repaired. 

5485. You would not like to hand over your en- 
gine to a man to work home, I suppose ?— No. 

5486. You do not see any plan by which those long 
hours can, in the case of a break-down, be avoided ?— 
TI do not. 

5487. It would cause more disorganisation, I sup- 
pose, if you men were taken off and sent back to your 
country lodge for the next few days ?—Yes; we 
should not be able to get to our places for a week 
perhaps. 

5488. You would be more harassed through the 
disorganisation than by being worked that long time ? 
—Yes. 

5489. Has it ever occurred to you to be out a whole 
24 hours spell owing to a break-down or block ?— 
Not 24. I have been out on an occasion 15 or 16 
hours, but not excepting there has been a break-down 
or anything of that sort. 

5490. And in those cases I understand you to say 
that you, and you think your mates, would prefer 
working your engines home yourselves to having them 
transferred to others in order to give you afew hours’ 
more rest ?—We would, because then we get proper 
rest ; we should remain at home, and do perhaps a short 
day in the shed, and wait till another train was due. _ 

5491. (Earl of Aberdeen.) They would not send 
your own engine out with a spare man ?—No ; they 
have other engines about, except in emergencies, and 
then it would have to go. ; 

5492. (Chairman.) You have a great deal of ex- 
perience in night working, and I’should like to know 
what you have to say about what seems to me the 
most difficult thing on the railways, and that is the 
working in fogs; does anything occur to you in the 


way of improvement in the fog signal working ?— 
I am happy to say that the Great Western have im-_ 
proved those things very much. At every distant — 
signal a fogman is placed, and in some places at the — 
home signal as well. 

5493, So that the only loss in fog under ordinary 
circumstances is the loss of the distance at which you 
would see the distant signal ?>—Yes. 

5494. But if the line is kept clear between the 
distant and the home signal you are quite safe?—Yes. 

5495. Ido not know whether it has happened on 
the Great Western to have a fog lasting say 48 hours 
consecutively ?—It has recently. 

5496. In that case was the fogging kept up ?—Yes; 
I have not missed one away. 

5467. They havé had a sufficient number of men to 
keep the fogging steadily going ?—Yes; I have not 
missed them from the signals. , 

5498. You depend, of course, in the fog very much 
upon the percussion signals, the detonators p—Yes, 
they are fine things. 

5499. Have you found in practice that many of 
them fail to make a sufficiently loud report or to go 
off ?—TI never did hear such an explosion as they make 
when they fly off now. They have been got from 
Woolwich or somewhere, and if they are put down 
anywhere and you are not expecting them it almost 
makes you jump out of your shoes. 

5500. Those, you say, are the last new ones; but 
taking the ordinary detonators of the last few years, 
have you run over them and found that one of them 
failed to make much noise ?—Very rarely ; not for a 
length of time now. 


5501. Your experience would go to show that the 
fog signals have been much improved ?—Very much. 

5502. In your early practice as a driver did you 
come across fog signals that failed ?—Yes, I have; 
you would see the flash and not notice the noise in 
some cases. 

5503. When they have been put on the rail to 
protect a train ?—On those occasions the guard is 
supposed to stay there with them. 

5504. But when the driver calls him up, what would 
happen ?—He would be gone and his train clear 
before he would be called in. 

5505. The guard remains until his train is ready to 
move on, then his driver whistles him back, does he 
not, and then there is an interval of eight or 10 minutes 
before his train starts?—If the guard goes back his 
driver will give him a signal, and then he will go on, 
and not wait for the guard till the next station. 

5506. Has it often happened to you to be stopped 
by the guard of another train ?—In the case of a 
break-down. 

5507. On the portions of the line which are not on 
the block, have you come across these fog signals P— 
Yes, and no one with them; but we have stayed as 
soon as we could, and approached at a slow speed. 

5508. Have you always been warned in sufficient 
time to avoid touching anything ?—Yes, I am happy 
to say I have never touched anything. 


_ 5509. What is your experience as to the warning 
given by the guards, do they go back a sufficient — 
distance ?—Yes, I think our guards are well warned 
in those cases. If our drivers find they do not, they 
are instantly dismissed. 

5510. How long has the rule been in force of the 
guards not returning to their train?—I never knew 
that he was to return to his train before the train 
went on. I know if I came to a break-down and my 
guard went back, I should give him the signal that I 
was ready and then not wait for him to come in, but 
move on instantly to the station. 

5511. Is there any system of fines or premiums 
among your drivers on the Great Western ?—Yes, I 
am happy to say I have taken some 10J. a year. 

5512. What is the premium for ?—Good conduct. 
+ 5513. That is to say, no report during the year ?— 

es. 

5514, Every driver of a certain standing who has 
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no report against him during the year gets the pre- 
mium ?—Yes. > . 

5515. Have you had any fine ?—I have had a fine 
once, ds. 

5516. Was something wrong with the engine ?— 
I got the engine off the leading end, and a couple of 
little cocks got broken out. 

5517. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Was it your fault ?>— 
They termed it so; they levied 5s. upon me. I put 
steam on and she went a yard or two too far. 

5518. (Chairman.) That is the only time that you 
have been fined ?—That is the only time, I am happy 
to say, and I hope it may be the last. 

5819. What class of men do you get for firemen ?— 
That has improved very much on the Great Western 
now lately. 

5520. What ciass of men do you get ?—We get 
them now good. They used to start them at 3s., they 
start them now at 3s. 6d., and they rise to 4s. 6d. ; they 
used to rise to 4s. 

5521. What class of men come, cleaners or fitters, 
or what?—Most of them cleaners, and in fact an 
engineman would sooner take them, because they 
are acquainted with all the ins and outs of the engine 
in the cleaning, and they know the work that the 
other firemen have got’ to do, and in fact they are 
a better class of men for us than those taken out of 
the fitting shop. 

5522. You tind them better up in the weak points 
of the engine, and so on, than the fitters ?—Yes. 

5523. And the cleaners come in as lads of 15 or 16, 
do they not ?—Yes, or even younger than that; they 
work on as cleaners up to 2i years of age. 

5524. How young do they take a fireman ?—-21 
years of age. 

5525. Those little fireboys that pick up the bars 
are taken in at 14 or 15?—Yes, not on the engine. 
At 21 they are supposed to be made firemen ; and at 
23 our society will not start them as firemen; they 
think then before they get an engine they will get 
too old. Jam happy to say this much, that we have 
an amalgamated society on the Great Western, and 
I think no other company in existence has such a one, 
our mutual insurance ; that is this, a man will be 21 
when he starts the firing, and not over 23. He is 
taken on then and is enrolled in the society, and no 
man shall be taken into that as an .engineman past 
25 years of age. 

5526. In your experience of driving have you had 
anything wrong with your engine, any failing tires, 
or failing axles, or soon?—No; I have had a valve 
spindle bent, and such things as that, but as for axles 
or tires nothing whatever. 

pose You are working crank axles, are you not? 
—Yes. 

5528. Yours is a narrow gauge work ?—Yes. 


5529. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) At what intermediate 
stations do you stop with your trains ordinarily be- 
tween Didcot and London ?—Reading and Slough, 
and the one that leaves Hockley runs to Leamington, 
Oxford, Banbury, Reading, and London. 

55380. Have yon often to shunt at those stations >— 


0. 

5531. Not to get out of the way of other trains, 
passenger trains ’—Our trains are night trains, and 
the passenger trains are quiet then. 

5532. When you come up from Birmingham you 
are due in London at 5.401 think you said ?—That 
is the Hockley train as we term it. We leave Hock- 
ley at 11.20, and we arrive in London at 5.40. 

5533. What time does the mail arrive in London ? 
—Both mails get before us at Didcot. 

5534, Do you know at what time they are due in 
London ?—The post office train is due at 45 or 4.3, 
and the big mail at 4.20. 


_ 5635. That invariably passes you at Didcot, does , 


it?—It passes Didcot before we are there. If the 
mail is anything late we may be stopped at Didcot 
while he runs by us. 

5536. Is there any mail that runs up on the line 
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from Worcester ?—No, only on the road from Bristol 
to London. 

5537. What time is your train due at Paddington 
from Worcester ?—7.25 in the morning. 

5538. You are working over the line from Didcot 
to London at a time when there are passenger trains 
on it ?—We do not meddle with passenger trains 
till we get to Slough, and then perhaps we may get 
as far as Southall. 

5539. Is that train often late ?>—As a general rule 
it keeps very good time. 

5540. May it be late once a week or so >—Yes. 

5541. Does that cause much irregularity among the 
passenger trains ?—-No; when we get to Slough we 
stay till a train has passed. 

5542. Do you go on to a siding >—We go on to a 
siding. 

5543. Is the siding on the arrival side as you go 
up ?>—Yes. 

5544. So that you have not to cross the other line? 
—No. 

5545. Do you always find those sidings clear ?— 
Yes. 

5546. Have you never found them so full that you 
could not get back into them ?—No, I have found a 
difficulty in getting out of them after frosty weather 
after I have been in them, but never any difficulty in 
getting into them. 

5547. You have always found space enough ?— 
Enough to receive me and another train too. 

5548. (Chairman.) If you have to stop in one of 
those sidings it is a hard pull to get out sometimes ? 
—lIt is a wonderful difference if you come to a stand- 
still for some time. 

5549. You and your mates seem to have got a 
round of trains which do not meet with much delay ? 
—No, they generally keep good time. 

5550. And I suppose those trains are sought for by 
the drivers >—-Well, the younger ones are on those 
pick up and shunting trains. 

5551. And they meet with a good deal of delay I 
suppose ?—Yes, but their journeys are not so long as 
ours ; they go from London to Didcot, and there stay, 
and work back the next day; that is a distance of 
56 miles, and there is a wide difference between that 
and 151 miles, which is the distance we sometimes go. 

5552. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is there any dislike 
among the drivers to lodging away from home ?—No, 
we are allowed lodging money, Our young hands 
have got very good hours with these pick-ups ; they 
have not got so far to go, but still they reckon that 
the old and experienced servants should go on the 
trains which go those long distances. 

5553. ( Chairman.) Taking the class of trains which 
you are driving, you and the other men who are driving 
them are not in a position to give us much information 
as to the causes of delays, because you do not meéet 
with them ?—Our trains, as they are running, keep 
very good time. ! 

5554. But those which you call “ pick-ups” do 
manage to lose a good deal of time ?—Yes 

5555. And I suppose a good many of the passenger 
trains are thrown out, and great irregularity caused 
with the delays of some of these pick-up goods. It 
seems to be a question which it is that is the culprit, 
whether it is the pick-up goods delaying the passenger 
trains, or the passenger trains delaying the pick-up 
goods ?—It is the passenger trains delaying the pick- 
up goods. ‘The pick-up goods must not delay the 
passenger trains. They will not let you out of the 
siding if there is any passenger due. 

5556. That evidence we shall probably get from 
some of the younger hands ?—I can tell you so much, 
that that is where the delay occurs. - 

5557. But then your experience on the pick-ups 
was several years ago, was it not?—We see it daily 
now; we pass them. 

5558. You would attribute it chiefly to their being 
kept in the sidings in order not to delay passenger 
trains ?—That is it. Itis not the work that they 
have to do that detains them. 
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5559, It is not the station ‘work you mean ?—No. 

5$60. Then, if a passenger train is late, do you 
know what is the practice with these pick-up goods, 
are they sent on or are they kept in the sidings ?-— 


- ‘T can say this much, that there is very great neglect 


Mr. Hart. 
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at times in our telegraph department; that they do 
not know where the passenger train is and forward 
the goods further on. 

5561. Your inclination is to think that proper in- 
formation by telegraph would enable the goods to 
make another stage sometimes?—Yes, and get them 
home perhaps some hours earlier. 

5562. At the same time I suppose two or. three 
other things would require to be known also, not 
merely that the passenger train is so late that there is 
time for the gooods to go on, but also that there is 
room for the goods in the siding to which the goods 
would go ?—We have plenty of siding room for that. 

5563. Are your sidings entered by facing points, or 
have you to back in ?~—Always to back in. 

5564. In running through Reading, for instance, you 
have facing points to run over ?—Yes, in Reading 
yard. 

5565. But on the main line >—One pair. 

5566. And at Slough ?—Yes. 

5567. Do your engines pass them quite easily ?— 
Yes. 

5568. You do not feel anything particular in passing 
them ?—No. 

5569. Used you to 10 years ago ?—No, we passed 
them as well as any other point of the road. 

5570. Do you turn into Reading yard, or stop on 
the main road ?—On the main road. 

5571. You are not liable to get blocked in between 
the two platforms as passenger trains do sometimes ?— 
No, we stand on the main road. 

5572. Have you ever driven passenger trains ?—~ 
Yes, numbers of them. 

5578. Through trains >—Yes. 

5574, Have you often found that there was any 
difficulty in getting in at Reading from the length of 
the previous train fouling the entering points ?—No. 

5575. You have at Reading a central pair of points 
at which trains divide into the two platforms ?—Yes. 
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5576. If a very long train is standing at the plat-- a 
form, it appears from the evidence of the signalman 


that it sometimes fouls the crossing. If there is a 


horse-box, the tail of the train may be foul of the. 


crossing. att ee 
5577. Have you ever experienced any delays from 
that cause >—No. 
5578. Nor at Slough ?—No, nor at Slough; a 
train would have to be a very long one at Slough for 


you not to be able to get there. sot 


5579. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you prefer the balk 


roads’or the cross sleepers ?—I prefer the sleepers; it 


is very much easier riding on the sleeper roads. 
5580. (Chairman.) In very bad wet weather’ after 
a frost, do you'find the slacks more troublesome on 
the balk road than on the sleeper ?>—The slack is more 
fearful on the balk than on the sleeper. , 


5581. I do not gather from your evidence that you” 
think that for goods trains such as. you are working, « 
additional break power is required ?--No, I think we: 


have very good breaks and break power. 

5582. Take the question of an incline, do you think 
that any additional break-power would be an advantage 
just for the purpose of the incline ?>—In South Wales 
where there,are so many heavy inclines no doubt the 
break-power is hardly enough. ' 

5583. With regard to the incline that you are 


working towards Malvern coming this way, do you. 


think that there an additional break van or additional 


‘ 


break-power of some. sort would be an advantage ?—., 


No, we can come. down there with the greatest ease 
with the appliances that we have. 


5584. It does happen, does it not, sometimes that, 


the tender break has failed from one of. the levers 


or spindles failing, or one of the stop pins?—Then_ 


you have got your engine to fall back on. 


5585. Then you depend on the reversing of your, 


engine ?—Yes. 


5586. You would not be afraid of any accident 


upon the incline even in the case of the tender break 
failing ?—-Not the least. My engine would he far 
more than the tender break. 


5587. You would have in such a case to reverse’ 


your engine r-—Yes, 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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5587a, (Chairman.) You are station-master at 
Slough, on the Great Western Railway ?—Yes. 

5588. How long have you been a station-master in 
the service ?—Just three years. 

5589. Where ?—At Slough. 

5590. Always at Slough ?—Always at Slough. 

5591. What were you before that time ?—I was 
chief clerk at Bath for three years before coming to 
Slough. 

5592. Were you in the passenger booking office >— 
I was at platform duty. ; 

5593. Slough is a one-sided station for passenger 
purposes, is it not ?—Yes. 

5594.. What is your staff >—Sixty-eight in all. _ 

5595. Of what classes do they consist ?—There are 
four clerks, two inspectors, and six signalmen, and 
then there are two signalmen at the intermediate box 


close to Hay Mills; they are under my supervision. 
5596, If they go wrong, you are responsible ?—_ 


Yes. By 
5597. That would be eight sighalmen ?— Yes. 


5598. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Where is that 2—At 
Hay Mills, about.a mile and a half from Slough down ; 


it is between Taplow and Slough. We have three- 


collectors, twelve porters, two goods engine-drivers, 
eight passenger engine-drivers, and the same number 
of firemen, eleven engine-cleaners, three fitters, and 
six labourers, and one locomotive inspector. 


5599. (Chairman.) On your line do you count the 
locomotive inspector as being under you?—He is 


under me to a certain extent; of course he has to 
obey any instructions which I give him ; he cannot 
on anything without my giving him permission to 

0. SO. 

5600. He is under 
engines ?—Yes. . 

5601. But how is it as regards the discipline of 
ine department ; you do net interfere with that ?— 

0. . 

5602. You pay them ?—Yes. 

5603. If a driver misconducts himself, you put the 
foreman over him ?—Yes, I report to him, = 


your orders for ordering. out. 
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' 5604. Your staff has been 
not ?=-It has. - 

5605. Within the last two months ?—Yes ; we have 
had one or two extra men there. 

5606. You have had an extra clerk put on ?—Yes. 

5607. And two extra porters?—Yes; we have a 
district inspector and two relief men, who go out 
oceasionally, but very seldom. 

5608. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many porters 
have you ?>—Twelve in all ; but then the two foremen 
count with those, and one checker; we term the 
checker a foreman. _ 

5609. (Chairman.) It would appear from your 
statement that the Great Western Company have 
not returned the ticket collectors?—-We have two 
regular collectors and one relief man. 

5610. If you will look at the return you will see 
that we have not the ticket collectors in that state- 
ment ?—They come under the police as a rule. 

5611. The police are returned as signalmen ?—Yes. 

5612. What is your ordinary’ course of duty as 
regards the ordinary routine and everything being 
right ?—1 live at the station; I am supposed to be 
always there, unless I am on leave, and I have the 
general supervision of everything and everybody from 
8 o'clock. The first train which I meet is at about 
five minutes to 8 in the morning, and as a rule I 
meei nearly all trains up to 9 o’clock at night. Of 
course Tam not on duty for all those hours, but I 
am about there ; there is sometimes an interval of 
two hours which I get. 

5613. In the ordinary course of your duty you are 
at the station a little before 8 in the morning ?— 
Yes. : 

5614. And you get away at about 9 o’clock at 
night ?—Yes. 

- 6615. And you live in the station yard ?—Yes, at 
the up station. 

5616. Do you meet most of the up trains ?—Most 
of the important trains; I do not always meet the 
short branch trains. 

5617. (Earl of Belmore.) In case you are absent 
for two hours, what officer relieves you ?—I leave the 
senior inspector in charge, and my senior clerk takes 
the charge. 

5618. (Chairman.) Have you a night and day 
inspector ?—Yes; one inspector comes on at 7 in the 
morning and remains until 7 at night, and the other 
comes on at 7 at night and remains until 1 in the 
morning. 

5619. From 7 a.m. until 1 a.m. there is an inspector 
on duty ?>—Yes. 

5620. What has ruled that time as 1 a.m.; is it the 
arrival of some goods train?—The last passenger 
train down at 12 o’clock from London. 

5621. Have you any control over the Windsor sta- 
tion or branch ?—TI have control over the Windsor 
branch to a certain extent; it is termed the Windsor 
branch, but it is a siding. 

5622. That is at the junction ?>—Yes; I do not 
control the station at all, 

5623. What number of trains have you in and out 
of your station ?—148; there are 16 through fast 
trains down. 

5624. (Earl of Belmore.) That means trains which 
do not stop ?—Yes ; and there are 28 stopping trains 
down ; there are 14 through ‘goods trains down, and 
11 stopping goods trains. Up there are 20 through 
fast trains, 30 stopping trains, 12 through goods 
trains, and 17 stopping goods trains. 

5625. (Chairman.) That makes how many ?— 
148 ; we have 54 trains on Sundays, — 

5626. Have you any to add to the 148; have you 
light engines >—Those are not included ; we get lots 


increased lately, has it 


‘of thém occasionally. 


5627. Have you any average number of them ?— 
There may be five or six a day on the average. 

5628. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any goods trains on 
Sunday ?—Yes ; I can give you the particulars of the 


‘goods and passenger trains'on Sunday. , 


5629. (Earl of Belmore.) You have'79 ‘trains one 
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way, and 69 the other; how do you send back the 
excess of the up trains over the down trains ; do ‘you 
make two trains into one ?—No; I do not know how 
they work it. 
to Slough which stop there for the night; we stable 
so many engines for the night, and they go back the 
next morning. Taking the 24 hours from 1 a.m. to 
12 p.m., we get those trains; there is a difference 
in the time. 

5630. (Chairman.) You take, 23 hours ?—Yes, 

5631. (Karl of Belmore.) You have to return your 
stock somehow, have you not ?—Yes. 

5632. You have no loop line ?—No; trains may 
start to-day when they cannot get up until to-morrow ; 
Aberdare coal trains for instance. 

5633. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you more light 
engines and more light trains up than down ?—No, I 
think not ; we seldom get light engines. For instance, 
if we start a special from Slough for the Windsor 
portion of the train, the engine would come back 
empty, and we should use it afterwards. 

5634. (Chairman.) What inspection is there over 
your signalmen?—There is an inspection by myself 
and by the signal inspector. I inspect the signal-boxes 
every morning at about from 9 till 10. 

5635. Are they ever inspected during the night ?— 
Yes; it is the duty of the district inspector to inspect 
and go through the district. 

5636. What is his district >From Paddington to 
Oxford. 

5637. Is that not under what is called your engi- 
neering department ?—No. 

5638. The Great Western Company’s return under 
the head of “ Inspectors” gives signal inspectors, and 
switchmen, and signalmen employed ?—Yes. 

5639, And then it gives the lengths; it puts two 
inspectors for each district, namely, two for the London 
district and two for the Leamington district, and 
so on? — We have a district inspector over the 
signals. 

5640. That would be the one returned under the 
engineering department ?—Yes. 

5641. And the one in your department would be 
in the Reading district ?—Yes. 

5642. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As to the district, in- 
spector who inspects the men, to what extent does his 
district go ?—There is a sub-inspector under him, and 
he takes from London to Thame by the Wycombe 
branch and the branches. : 

5643. ( Chairman.) Where would he be returned ? 
—I think at Westbourne Park. 

5644. (Sir J. L£.-Simmons.) Is Oxford in the in- 
spector’s district >—No, Thame. 

5645. ( Chairman.) It is just below the junction ? 
— Yes. 

5646. That inspector would visit during the night? 
—Yes, he is supposed to visit during the night. 

5647. During your inspection of the signal-boxes, 
has it ever happened to you to find anything wrong 
in the boxes?—No; as a rule they are conducted 
very well.. I have no fault at all to find with any of 
the staff; that is to say, as regards the signalmen. 

5648. Have there been any fines imposed upon 
them ?—No, not since I have been there. : 

5649. And when you have gone to the boxes you 
have always found the men attentive ?—Yes, very 
attentive. 

5650. You, I think, had some mishap at Slough in 
1872 ?—In 1872 we had one. 

5651. How did it arise ?—I think that it was on a 
Bank holiday ; it was, I think, on the 25th of May. 

5652. (Sir J.-L. Simmons.) Does the district in- 
spector sign the book ?—No, I sign the book. 

5658. What check is there to ensure that he visits 
the signal-box?—There is no check; he takes dif- 
ferent sections, and proceeds through the district at 
night ; he makes his report to the divisional superin- 
tendent if there is anything wrong. 

5654. (Chairman.) Does not he make any note ?— 
Not that he has visited the signal-box. 
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5655. Do you?r—Yes ; I sign the book every 


morning at the signal-box. I look through the book, 
and see that it is kept properly, and I sign it every 
morning. Are ae 

5656, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does the district in- 
spector notify when he passes your station ; have you 
any knowledge of it?—No; he may pass three or 
four times a day; in fact his head-quarters are now 
at Slough, but there is no record when he does pass 
there, 

5657. (Mr. Galt.) Does the signalman note down 
when each train passes ?—Yes, he books every train 
which passes. 

5658. The exact time P—Yes ; when it passes and 
when it clears. 

5659. Whether it passes your station or not ?— 
Yes ; and the time when it stops at the station. 

5660. For what time are the signalmen on duty ?>— 
Hight hours. 

5661. How long on Sunday ?—Twelve hours. 

5662. How often.have they a Sunday to them- 
selves ?—They are off two Sundays and they are on 
one. 
5663. (Chairman.) Do your signalmen keep a diary 
of every train which passes, so as to show whether 
there is any delay ?—Yes, the time that it calls at the 
intermediate box, and the time that it passes. 

5664, Which box at Slough keeps that diary ?— 
The east box. The telegraph boy books the train, 
and the signalman enters the delay of the trains. 

5665. (Earl of Belmore.) Does the Great Western 
Company work on the block system ?—Yes, from 
London to Bristol. 

5666. At what distance are the block sections 
apart >--From London to Reading they are about two 
miles apart, but below that they vary. 

5667. Do they always give notice from one to the 
other ?—Yes. 

5668. (Chairman.). Your block on the side coming 
up to Slough is hardly two miles, I think ?—It is to 
Langley; I think that it is two miles. 

5669. (Mr. Galt.) Was the block system in 
existence when the accident happened at Slough in 
1872 ?—Yes. 

5670. (Chairman.) And something happened at 
Slough more recently than that, did it not ?—Yes, on 
the 28rd of last December. 

5671. What were the circumstances of that case ? 
—A_ goods train arrived at about 4.40, and it had been 
shunted into the west end of the station to allow the 
2.15 express train from Oxford, which was due up, 
to pass. It was a very foggy day, and the rules are 
to keep the intermediate boxes locked when it is 
foggy ; but in this case it appears that the goods train 
ran up to the station rather fast, and the signalman, 
thinking that it would stop without his giving a signal 
for it to stop, was of course misled by it, and then 
when he saw that the goods man intended to go away 
he shunted him on to a siding, and it misled the man 
in the west box. He thought that the train ran 
through, and he gave “line clear” to Hay Mills, and 
from the greasy state of the rails the express passenger 
train was unable to stop, and it ran into the goods 
train broadside as it was backing into the station. 
The distant signal was at “danger,” and a fogman 
was out 120 yards beyond the distant signal. * 

5672. At what distance was your distant signal 
from the crossing ?>—Nearly three-quarters of a mile. 

5678. So that the man had three-quarters of a mile 
notice with the fog signal ?—Yes. 

5674. And he failed to pull up ?—He did. 

5675. (Mr. Galt.) What reason did he give for 
not pulling up ?—The case was settled before the 
directors yesterday. The driver’s excuse was that he 
tried to pull up, but that on account of the slippery 
state of the rails he had no control over his engine. 

5676. (Chairman.) You, I suppose, came out imme- 
diately ?—I was on the platform ; I did not see it, but 
i was there within a minute afterwards. 

a i You spoke to the men very quickly ?—I 
1d. 5 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION: 


5678. What was your impression from the exami- 


nation of the men, as regards the moment when the 


driver shut off his steam ?—From the information 


which I could gather’ from the fogmen, they stated — 


that the driver had shut steam off directly after passing 
over the detonators, and when he found that the 
distant signal was at “danger,” and passed it, he used 
his break whistle and he then ran up to the home sig- 
nal, and he ran by the home signal about 50 yards. 

5679. Was there a fogman at the distant signal ? 
—Yes, nearly 400 yards beyond the home signal. 

5680. Did the fogman at the distant signal notice 
whether the guard had the break on?—He did not ; 
he said that although he was showing a red light it 
was in a foe. ie 

5681. But they heard the detonators ?>—They heard 
the detonators, and when the driver passed the distant 
signal he blew his break whistle. fs 

5682. Was the engine reversed ?—Not then, bu 
the driver said that he did reverse it. The engine 
was not damaged very much, The front part was 
knocked about a little, and two of the leading wheels 
were off the road, 

5683. What did your home signalman say about the 
engine ?—He could not say that the engine was 
reversed. 

5684. The home signalman was in the box ?—Yes, 
in the west box, right opposite the home signal, 

5685, And he was at about the height of the engine 
funnel ?— Yes, 

5686, He must have~known whether the engine 
was. blowing steam through the funnel?—Yes, but 
sometimes you cannot tell, and especially in a fog; 
there was frost and fog. i wate 

5687. Had that man been checked at Hay Mills ?>— 
No 


distant signal ?—Yes. 

5689. Have you had any other case, without an 
accident, where it appears that the driver being 
warned at the distant signal has overshot the home 
signal ?—Yes, there was a similar case to this where 
he ran about 30 yards. 

5690. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How far is the home 
signal from the station ?—150 yards. , 

5691. What is the distance between the home an 
the distant signals >—About three-quarters of a mile. 

5692. (Chairman.) The signal is just by the 
bridge ?—It is about 40 yards below the bridge by 
the main line. ; 

5693. In the second case of which you speak, where 
the driver without mischief overshot the signal, was 
the weather clear, or was there a fog ?>—It was fogey. 
Of course aman goes back as far as he can on the 
distant signal. 

5694. On this second occasion were fogmen out ?— 
Yes, and after that.an order was given that the block 
was to be put on at Hay Mills. 

5695. So that the operation of it was to increase the 


block length from Taplow to Slough instead of from | 


Hay Mills to Slough ?—No, Slough is an exception to 
the general rule ; in most of our stations they do not 
get “line clear” unless the train is clear the station, 
but we give “‘line clear” directly the train is inside 
the home signal, excepting in foggy weather. If the 
signalman has satisfied himself that the whole of the 


train has passed his box, he gives ‘line clear” to Hay | 
Mills in clear weather; but in fogey weather he is 


supposed to keep it until he is satisfied that it has cleared 
the station. 

5696. “Line clear” would not be given at Hay 
Mills in foggy weather unless the train is clear of the 
east box?—Yes, and unless it is clear of the statio 
altogether ; it would be shunted inside of it. ; 

5697. With your arrangement of the one-sided sta- 
tion, may it not happen that a train which has passed 
the up home signal may be delayed at the central box at 
the crossing entering the up station ?—For instance, 
an express train has left London, and we know when 
it is due to come there, and no train can. pass until 
that train has passed. 


a 


5688. And therefore he came at full speed up to the 
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5698, I will take the case of an up train at Slough 
followed by a goods train, or a cattle train, off the 
Taplow branch for instance; the tirst up train has 
just passed the home signal, and “line clear” is given 
to Hay Mills, which permits the second train to come 
on ?>—Yes. » . 

5699. Does it never happen that the first train is 
delayed in getting to the station ?—Yes, daily. 

5700. Then the safety of that train depends upon 
Ls caution of the driver approaching the signal ?— 

es. YO od ; 

5701. Does it occur to you that that signal wants 
removing further ?—No ; as a general rule it is further 
back than necessary. 

5702. Your impression is that drivers ought to pull 
up ?—I think that in approaching a place like Slough 
they ought to pull up when approaching that signal, 

5703. (Mr. Galt.) Have they ever complained of 
‘want of sufficient break-power ?—No. 

5704. (Chairman.) Your impression, I gather, would 
rather be that in these two cases sufficient vigilance 
was not exercised in controlling the drivers ?—Yes, 
on the part of the driver, I think, very strongly in the 
last case, 

5705. (Earl of Belmore.) What sort of gradient is 
it ?—It is up-hill. 

5706. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose that the express 
train keeps ‘very good time at your station?—The 
down express trains pass within five minutes, but the 
up express trains vary very much; they are sometimes 
half-an-hour late there. 

5707. Were those two trains which you have men- 
tioned both up express trains ?—Yes ; one was the 9.15 
train from Oxford, and the other was the 2.15 train 
from Oxford. The first of those trains was nearly to 
its right time, but in the second case the train was 
very much behind. 

5708. If there is a fog, and the train possibly cannot 
respond to the signals, do you think that it is right 
that the line should be blocked with goods traffic at 
the time when an express train is due ?>—No ; we have 
not the line blocked; of course we clear the line. 
Slough is a large place, and trains coming there have 
to shunt. 

5709. If there is a fog, such as you have described, 
would it not be one reason that it is an exceptional 
day in the whole twelve months why you should keep 
the line clear for the express train ?—It was not a 
particularly foggy day, the first time when the engine 
overran the signals; but in the second case nearly all 
the goods trains were taken off. A goods train 
happened to come up, and on account of the fog it was 
behind time, and we shunted at Slough for this ex- 
press train down. 

5710. Do you get any telegraphic notice of the 
progress of the express train ?—Yes, they telegraph 
to us from Reading and Didcot every day. 

5711. Had not you any notice on that day ?—Yes, 
and that was the cause of the signalman shunting the 
goods train for the express to pass ; but it was not 
quite upon the siding. before the express ran up., 

5712. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the distance 
beween the east and west signal-boxes ?—About 150 

ards. ihh 
5713. How does the east signalman let the west 
signalman know that the train is clear of the station? 
—We have a man stationed between the two boxes to 
tell him in foggy weather. Eventually, I believe, that 
we are going to work the block between the two 
boxes. In this case it was very sharp practice of the 
signalman in giving “line clear” so quickly ; it was 
done in a second, and we thought that he ought to 
have waited a few seconds before doing so; but he 
said that the goods train passed his box running at 
25 or 30 miles an hour, and he came to the conclusion 
that it would run through, and directly afterwards the 
express was signalled to come. . I think that he was 
too sharp ; I think that he ought to have satisfied 
himself a little; but he said that the train passed his 
box before he gave “line clear,” and then the express 
was signalled up, and there was a minute or two delay 
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in shunting the goods train, because they had to back 
for a considerable distance. 

5714. In fine weather he could judge by his eye ?— 
Yes. 

5715. But not in fogey weather ?—No. 4 

5716. (Chairman.) In point of' fact the signalman 
was anxious not to delay the express, and the instant 
that he thought the line was clear he gave “ line clear,” 
it being clear of his box ?—Yes. 

5717. (Earl of Aberdeen.) At what previous station 
could that train have been shunted >—At Maidenhead 
or Taplow. 

5718. And would it not have been better to have 
done so there ?>—Yes. 

5719. (Chairman.) I suppose that you cannot state 
the reason why it was not shunted there ?—There was 
room at Maidenhead, and the driver and guard had 
instructions to shunt there. 

5720. (Mr. Galt.) Isa goods train shunted without 
your permission ?—The train comes in, and if the 
signalman is in possession of the fact that the train 
has left Reading he will shunt it ; and if there was 
any difficulty I would give instructions as to whether 
the train was to go or not. 

5721. Was there any difficulty in this case in 
ascertaining how the accident happened ?—None at all ; 
but the express was so close that it was the man’s 
duty not to let it go by. 

5722. Was that reported to you; in this case did 
you give express permission for the shunting to take 
place ?—No. 

5723. Then as a general rule you do not give per- 
mission for a train to shunt ?—No, not as a general 
rule. The signalman sees that a certain train is so 
much late, and that there is a chance for another train. 
and then I use my own discretion as to whether I 
allow the train to go or whether I have it shunted. In 
this case the signalman thought that the goods train 
would stop and would not run beyond, and when he 
found that the train ran through he put the signals 
against the train and stopped it. 

5724. (Chairman.) Inan ordinary case does not the 
driver or the guard of a goods train get instructions 
from one station as to where he is to shunt next ?— 
Yes. In this case the man had had orders at Reading 
to shunt at Maidenhead or Taplow. 

5725. Do you know why he did not do so ?—He 
said yesterday that he whistled, that the signalman 
gave him the “all right” signal, and that he came on 
to Slough. 

5726. He was too glad to come on?—Yes. The 
driver was cautioned and reprimanded very severely. 

5727. (Mr. Ayrton.) Which driver ?—The driver 
of the passenger train. 


5728. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you know whether 


anyone else was reprimanded ?>—The signalman was 
seen yesterday, and was given to understand that he 
was not to give “line clear,” and they thought that 
he ought to have used more discretion in foggy 
weather. 

5729. (Mr. Ayrton.) According to your statement, 
the only reprimand should have been either to the 
fog or to the driver of the goods train ?—The driver 
of the passenger train, I think, ought to have had his 
train under sufficient control to pull up between those 
two signals, i 

5730. If the rails were in such a state that the train 
would not.respond to the break, how could he do so ?— 
But he ought not to have run at that speed. 

5731. According to your view, in ordinary weather, 
running at the ordinary speed, he can pull up in time? 
—Yes, between the two signals. He can see the 
distant signal a greater distance in clear weather than 
in thick weather. 

5732. Then in your view he would be bound to go 
at a lower speed in foggy weather all the time, because 
he is passing signals all along the line ?—I think that 
it is an understood thing that they should approach 
important stations at such a speed as to enable them to 
pull up at signals, 
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such ingtractionss in foggy 


5733. Have they 
weather ?—I believe so. 

5784. (Sir JL. Sinsbuns ‘As you were working 
on the block system, when he got “all right.” at 
Slough, it would be an indication to him that 1 the line 
was clear at Slough ?--Only to the home» signal. It 
was the northern part of the train; the other part had 

one, 
. 5735. Who gave instructions to ‘the driver of the 
goods train?—The inspector at Reading. 

5736. Did he send any notice to the signalman at 
Maidenhead or Taplow to that effect i—] cannot 
answer that question: 

5737. It would be his duty .todo'so?—I should 
think that.he advised them that such and such a train 
had. left at a certain time. 

5738. You do not know whether he advised. the 
signalmen at Maidenhead or at Taplow ?—I do not. 


5739, They do not know when the trains leave. If 


the inspector at Reading sends them no notice. what do 
they know of it ?—The trains are telegraphed to them 
from Reading the same as tous. Unless they have a 
special telegram from the inspector at Reading to say 
that the train will be shunted there, it is left to their 
discretion. 

5740., (Mr. Galt.) Does the inspector give instruc- 
tions irrespective of the station-master ?—Yes, in his 
absence. 

5741. But not if he is present.?,—No. 

5742. (Chairman.) From your experience on, the 
line, do you consider that an express train of the weight 
of eight coaches and two breaks. should be pulled up 
within three-quarters of a mile ?—I think so. 

5748. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) Have you ever travelled 
% an express train when it was pulled up by signal ?— 

es. 

5744. Did you ever know it pulled up within three- 
quarters of a mile?—Yes, in ordinary weather. I 
have never been in an express train where they have 
run by the signal in pulling up, and we have been 
checked a good many times, 

5745. (Earl of Belmore.) With regard to the case 
of the goods train, as I understand you the distant 
signal showed the signal against the driver >—Yes, 

“5746, The signalman thought, that the driver had 
not seen it, and that he was going on ?>—Yes. 

5747. But the driver had seen it, and pulled up as 
soon as he could ?—Yes. Another goods train had 
left Reading an hour before, which was a local goods 
train to stop at all stations; the signalman, knowing 
that it was in front of the other goods train, thought 
that it would come in first, and he put his signals so 
as to answer that, and then the other goods train 
passed the local goods train, which he was not apprised 
of or he would “otherwise have done differently. He 
was misled ; he thought that it was the stopping goods 
train, and that by putting his home signal ‘all right 
for the train to come in there would be no Tear of its 
going through. 

5748. Did he stop the driver altogethet The 
signalman at the east box stopped the driver; he 
turned the signals to “ danger ” and stopped him. 

5749. (Chairman.) Is there not some rule with 
regard to the margin of time which you are to give 
at stations with reference to crossings or the shunting 
of trucks ?>—Yes, 

5750, What rule is that?—Rule 54; it has been 
revised several times. 

5751. “No shifting of vehicles, crossing trains, or 
work of any description which will cause an obstruc- 
“ tion on the main line, may be done without in each 
‘“‘ ease the sanction of the station-master, or of the 
“‘signalman in charge, being first obtained.. Such 
work may not be commenced until the danger signals 
are shown, nor unless it can be completed and the 
line made clear five minutes before a coming train 
that is not timed to stop at the station will arrive.” 
How has that rule worked in practice at your station ? 
—As a rule we carry it out, but there are PS ape 
where it is not carried out. 

5752, ae the rule in portions; the: first part of 


it is that no, shifting, of vehicles, &c. shall be done 
without. the sanction. of, the station-master or,of the — 
signalman, in charge ?—That is done. fy 


9 
j 


5753. Your points and, aignals are. interlocked at . 


Slough:?—Yes. 

5754. So that that portion cf the rule, calinos ih 
evaded ?—No. 

5755. Then. the rule states. that Abate nae may ‘not 
be commenced, until.the danger. signals are shows 5 is 


that. strictly carried out >—Yes. 


5756. Nor unless it can be completed a it Tine 


Sometimes you may attempt a certain work, and ‘it’ may 


‘take you.a quarter of an hour or.20 minutes when you 


expect that it will only take five or 10:minutes..... > 


-is clear within five minutes, before, a train coming in — 
-which is not timed to stop >—That is, not carried out, 


5757. That portion of the rule is|not strictly.carried : 


Slough, because. atthe block stations we clearithe dine 
at the home signals, .and we make use of the station. 
5758. Does this Rule 54 strictly remain in: force sien 
It has been revised. 
5759. Weare treating it asa rule in Koreod-asfT lel 


‘out ?—It is not. strictly carried out, and ‘especially at — 


make an exception of Reading and Slough by the note — 


at:the bottom. 
5760. “ The above rule does not apply, to the crosé- 
“ ing.of trains;in. the ordinary course of .runnin 
“« through junctions, or.at Reading or ne” ti 
es: 


5661. Does: that , note refer, to anything more) thal ' 


the crossing of trains necessary in a one:sided station ? 
-—- That is all. ae 
5762. It does not refer 1o shunting 2 Now 


\ 


5763. With regard. to. shifting trucks and: slinnding ; 


is the rule as to ‘the. five minutes’ interval carried 
out ?—Not strictly ; there are exceptions. 


5764. In fact, is it possible at. such a station as 
Slough, ‘with up and down trains, to carry out, that — 


rule ?—It is not possible. 

5765. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is any report sent to 
the| official of the, company when any: rule is in- 
fringed >—They do not infringe any rule or particular 
instructions without permission to do so; but some- 
times they consider that the work will only. take five 


or 10 minutes, and they have about 10 minutes to do ~ 


it in, and then something perhaps will happen which 
causes it to take 15-or 20 minutes longer: than they 
expect, and the chances. are that the ae ae er train is 
stopped. fini 

5766. Is that reported P—Yes. 

5667. If it happened that they stopped working 
two minutes before the arrival of the express sie: 
would that be reported >—No. 

5768. (Chairman.) Has it or not been the onto 
to pass a truck or horse-box across: the lines within 
five minutes of the express being due t-sNog we 
should not allow it. 


t 


57€9. Then I may take it from you that that rule, 


with the qualification of the note, is strictly carried 
out in all its parts except where the work: takes you 
longer than is anticipated ?—Yes. ; 

5770. Neither you nor the signalman ever danttion 


the shifting of the signal or the crossing of a truck — 


so as to obstruct the main line within five minutes ae 
No. 


i 


5771. (Mr. Ayrton.) How, many minutes did the — 


shunting take on the, occasion of this collision ?—Not 


five minutes; we pulled up. in about 60 or 70 yards, — 


and the train backed right into the siding 200 or 300% 
yards. 3 

5772, How long would. that take’? ?-Five mimes 
at the utmost. 


57738.. This operation commenced ire rolniee befor 


the other train arrived ?—~The ‘train came in’ and ‘still 
kept on the main line, and) it took five minutes after 
the train came in to the home signal before we could’ 
get it on to the siding. © ) 


5774, This senkaen bperibion ‘pk place. five 


minutes before the:arrival of the express train?—Yes ;~ 
it was, merely gibi the train ;) no a was 
going on. 6) SIVA st 7 Mad? bus qu. bole aay 


‘ OMINUTES OF EVIDENOE:y 7), 


“OTTSE “(Chairmen ° “This’ train: about ‘which » Mr. 
Ayrton has asked you: wanted se Be: ini the ee 
sling PA Yes, 105 

S776) (Mr. Ayrton oa do: Hit peau dee that that 
comes within the rule ?—-No; sometimes: the express 
stops outside when the? ‘goods! train’ is: being shunted. 
Tn this case the’ express)’ ‘train should have stopped: to 
allow the goods train to get into'the siding. 

5777. (Sir Ji L. Simmons.) Tf there had not been 
a fog would it have been‘ stopped by the block.?—No, 
but by the signals ;-we work between ihe signals ; we 
are past the’ block there because we pass" the line at 
the home signal.’ . 

5778. Then the ee is Btaken off directly that the 
train has passed’ the a a signal ?—Yes, in the ow 
nary working. 9! © 

5779. (Earl of Reliebres ye If I: understand you 
tightly, this accident arose in the first instance from 
the reversing of the order of the fast goods train and 
the slow goods train ?—No doubt. 

5780. Is it’ the custom on ‘the Great Western line 
for the signalman who knows that that has’ been done 
to send’ word to the man beyond ?— Yes. 


5781. Should that have beeti done in this case ?— 


Yes ; but sométimes the instruments are engaged, and 
there i is a cee of 10 minutes ‘in getting a one 
sent. > 
5782. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have not train: mes- 
sages the precedence ?>—Yes, but perhaps some one else 
has @ train message, and he holds the instrument on, 
and it ‘is ‘of no use to' try to get the: instrument from 
him, because he will not give it up.» 

5783, ( Chairman.) Tn this'case the same accident 
would have happened if it had been:an ordinary train, 
attd if the driver could not have - within, the 
signals ?—Yes. 

5784. Have you ever known: the case of a eter 
overshooting the signals?—In one :case I think the 
driver ran) by for a few yards, pewiaps a couple of 
yards. ) > 
5785. Was he. stopped uniexpectedly:? ?— He. was. 
stopped by the distant signals, but I, think . that. he 
overran the home signal. 

5786, At what length was that distant signal >—At 
about the same distance as the home signal, 

5787. Was it a fine morning ?— 9s it: was a little, 
hazy. 

8788. On we: up sey your signal i is seen for a 
long way ?—Yes... .. 

5789. What train was it which. overran the signal § re 
—The 9 o’clock express from London, 

5790. With one engine or two?—One engine and 


about six coaches with. breaks, and. the: were. unable. 


to pull up within the. Jimits. It was about half-past 
9 in the. morning, and the sun. had scarcely broken 
- through. ° 

5791. (Sir Je L,. Simmons.), Could the driver have 
seen the signal a little distance back ?—Yes. ~ 

5792. ( Chairman.) He might have seen the signal 
about 200 yards back ?—Yes. 

5793. (Sir J... Simmons.) Was he trying to. sto 
from the time when he a +34 signal ; pie 3 s 
We should not. haye known much about it except that 
the first ‘Aylesbury. train at 9.20 from Slough had just 
gone out, and had just cleared that point a minute or 
two earlier, ot it might’ have been serious. _ 

5794. Would not the signalman | have noticed that 
in his book ?-Sometimes it is beyond the distance. 
The home signal is not exactly opposite the box ; it is 
at the top. end of the up platform ; _the home signal is 
not opposite the east box. | 

5795. There is no man at the en lent ?—No. 

5796. (Charman.) Have you ever noticed’ any 
other case where they overshot the signal ?—No. 

8797. That would appear to indiate’in three’ cases, 
namély, two upwards ‘and one downwards, that if the 
men were teally looking out the distant signal: ~ not 
give pet erate ?—Yes. 

5798. m your experience on the line, sig you 
~ think that that ‘is ‘the’ “case, or that. the debe ‘and 
guards aré not quite’ on the ‘look-out ?“T¢ is “father 


; 
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difficult; to speak, upon’ that,,point,- because the rails 
are slippery and you cannot state what, steps the 
drivers. take- to pull up their trains ;, but speaking 
candidly, I think that the drivers ought.to be able.to 
pull up in the, distance which is given; they have the 


power to reverse their engine and they have sand-. 


boxes. . 

5799. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that they ought 
to be able to. pull up without the assistance of the 
guards ?-—-No, with the assistance of the guards. 

5800.0Then. is it not a necessary inquiry whether 
the guards render the requisite assistance .at the 
moment ?—Of course in those’ cases. they ought to 
do so. 

5801. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do, you ‘remember a 
case where an engine ran into a horse-box r—Yes. 

5802. Do you remember the circumstances of that 
case ?>—No. I can give a case where our fastest train, 
the 11.45 train from London, which has tWo breaks, 
has been pulled up in 1,040 yards. We had a telegram 
from Drayton to stop it on account of a door being 
open ; the driver did not'notice our home: signal until 
he came right under it, having seen the distant. signal 
all right, and directly that he saw the signal he blew 
his break whistle, and’ he ran 1,040 yards and pulled 
up dead, and that train was running at over 60 miles 
an hour, é 

5803. ( Chairman.) How baw, after the break 
whistle was blown, were the breaks put ‘on ?—Im- 
mediately ;\I saw the wheels. sliding as they. passed 
me, and- I had the distance measured, and it was 
1,040 yards.’ 

5804. The engine was reversed ?—Yes. 

5805. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Were the rails in'a good 
state ?—They were rather slippery. ‘There were 12 
carriages on, including the two breaks; it was a very 
heavy train, 

5806. (Chairman. ) Recurring to the case of the 
down train, where the driver ought to have stopped, 
was the auxiliary signal “ all right,” or at ‘‘ danger” ? 
—At “danger” ; both signals were at “ danger.” 

5807. But according to Rule 32, the driver ought 
to have done his best to stop at the auxiliary signal ? 
— Yes. 

5808. And therefore he must have run something 
close upon a mile ?—Yes, three-quarters of a mile, or 
I should think as nearly three-quarters of a mile as 
possible. 

5809. Your distant signal stands out boldly ?—Yes. 
I do not know how clear it was that morning, and how 
clearly the man could have seen. 

5810. Were you on the platform when the train 
which was stopped came in ?—I was on’ the platform 
when the other train went out, and I saw the train go 
out. 

5811. Could you see 300 yards ?—TI could see the 

top.end of the platform at all events, and that is quite 
3800 yards. 
6812, (Mr. Galt.) Have the drivers ever made a 
complaint of the signal being too high ?>—No, I think 
that putting the signals high gives a chance of seeing 
them. for a long distance. 

5818. (Chairman.) At your station at Slough have 
you had any complaint from drivers or guards as to 
either the day or the night signals being indistinct >— 
No, sometimes perhaps: a lamp. has gone out, but. in 
such a case a man is sent to rectify it at once. 

5814. If the weather.is at, all hazy the back lights 
are not always visible >—No. 

5815.Are they gas. or, oil.?—The. station signals 
are gas,.and the distant, signals are oil., I cannot say 
that we have not, had a complaint once or twice, we 
have had water in the pipes. . 

5816.” While you were doing platform duty at Bath, 
had’ you any complaint from hag as to. your signals ¢ 2 
—No. 

&817. Did -you, ever honk any remarks ‘from the 
drivers as to the insufficiency or weakness of the green 
a ba ?-—No, none’ whatever. 

‘5818 (Str Ss Li. Simmons.) How, ghnichio was’ the 
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express train late which went into the goods tram ?— 


Nearly an hour. 


5819. Do you know the cause of its being late ?— 


It was on account of the Christmas traffic ; it was the 
day before the Shipton accident ; the same two guards 
were in the Shipton accident the next day. 

5820. Is that train habitually late ?—Yes, perhaps 
20 minutes. The West Midland and the Chesterfield 
trains join at Oxford, but the West Midland train gets 
in first ; it is sent on special, and it involves a special 
train from Oxford to London. This was an ordinary 
train ; the special train had gone. 

5821. (Chairman.) Turning to the question of the 
irregularity and delays of trains, what sort of time do 
your trains keep at Slough ?—The local trains as a 
rule keep very good time. 

5822. How is it with the through trains ?—They 
are invariably late; the up trains are invariably late. 

5823. At Slough, with the through trains, what 
time is allowed for the station work when the train 
stops ?—From three to five minutes. 

5824. Do you find that ample time for your station 
work ?——Not at times, and especially if the engine has 
to back; but it sometimes occasions a delay of two or 
three minutes when we have the Windsor part of the 
train, and if the train has to stop at intermediate 
stations there may be horse-boxes or trucks to be put 
behind the Windsor train, and it involves a few 
minutes’ delay. 

5825. You find that the three or five minutes which 
are allowed are sometimes hardly sufficient ?—Yes. 

5826. With the trains fitting, do you sometimes 
find your time too short ?—Very seldom ; we have not 
a difficulty except we have horse-boxes or carriages to 
go on. 

5827. It is time enough for the train if your work 
is platform work ?—Yes. ‘ 

5828. But if there is any station work in annexing 
carriages or shunting, the time is not enough ?—Ilt 
is not. 

5829. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the sidings sufficient at 
your station to work the traffic easily ?—They are not 
as they should: be. The Weymouth .and Salisbury 
trains have been invariably late. 

5830. (Chairman.) From your experience both at 
Bath and at Slough, what do you consider to be the 
general cause of the irregularity of the trains ?— 
There are several causes; for instance, you sometimes 
have to wait for branch trains ; at Salisbury you have 
to wait for the South-western trains. 

5831. Taking your main line from Bath to London, 
what is the cause of the delay ?—It is principally 
ae luggage; there is any quantity of luggage at 

ath. 

5832. The time which is ordinarily allowed is not 
sufficient for dealing with large quantities of luggage? 
—No. ; 

5833. At Slough what is the case in that respect ? 
—There is not so much luggage there. We sometimes 
get delayed there with crossing trains; for instance, 
if a train is ready to go out, and if there is a train in 
the way, you have to wait four minutes. 

s 5834. That is peculiar to a one-sided station ?— 
es. 

5835. Has there not been some arrangement that 
the station at Slough is to be changed or enlarged ?— 
Yes, they have made several alterations, and they have 
lengthened the platform 150 feet since I have been 
there, and they have made several alterations which 
I have suggested to them. 

5836. With regard to the question of accommoda- 
tion, and allowing slow trains to be passed, and 
carriages to be standing ready to be annexed to the 
trains, what siding accommodation have you at 
Slough ?—We have very good siding accommodation 
for four or five vehicles, but not.for more than that ; 
it would be rather inconvenient. 

_ 5837. Does that often happen to you ?—In summer 
time it does. 

5838. What accommodation have you at Slough in 
the way of refuge sidings for passenger trains ?—In 
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case of a fast train having to pass a stopping passenger 
train, they stand at the platform both up and down. 
We can stand one train at each platform, but it is not 
often that we have more than one either up or down 
when a fast train is passing. 

5839. You have sufficient room in practice p—Yes, 
We do not shunt for the passenger trains, except when 
a fast passenger train gets out of course, and gets late. 

5840. What accommodation have you for goods 
trains at Slough ?—We have had as many as six or 
seven goods trains there at one time. 

5841. Can you place them all in refuge ?—We can 
by using the loop. We use the Queen’s loop to put a 
train on. 

5842. By the Windsor line ?—Yes; but at times 
we-have found that what we have had has not been 
enough, and in those cases when we have had seven 


trains we have had to use the passenger lines for. 


goods traffic. 

5843. Have you had seven goods trains standing 
there for refuge purposes in any case except that of 
a block or break-down on the line ?—Yes, in the morn- 
ing sometimes, when the goods trains have been delayed 
down the line; they come up in the morning at be- 
tween 8 and 9 o'clock, and sometimes they have to 
stand there for three hours. 

5844. On account of passenger trains occupying 
the lines ?—Yes. 

5845. What number of distinct sidings have you at 
Slough ?—We have two on the broad and the narrow 
gauge at the up siding where this collision occurred, 
which is a very useful one. We have one at the top 
end of the station, which is not always come-at-able ; 
if we have a busy time we cannot use it, so that 
really we have only two sidings, namely, the broad 
and narrow gauge. 

5846. What number of ordinary goods trains will 
they take ?—Only two; and then at the down siding 
we have two. We can only accommodate four trains. 

5847. How far is that station from the next siding 
where there is accommodation for taking up trains ?— 
Two miles; there is one siding for a narrow gauge 
train at Langley. 

5848. But not for a broad gauge train >—No. 

5849. The next would be at Drayton ?>—Yes, where 
there would be room for one upwards. 

5850. Beyond that what is there ?—There is nothing 
nearer than Taplow. 

5851. That is four miles ?—Yes, and there are dne 
broad and one narrow. j 

5852. That branch is a narrow gauge ?—Yes. 

5853. And I suppose that there is room on the 
branch for a goods train to stand ?—Yes. The junction 
is at Maidenhead, and they have very good sidings 
there ; four have been put in recently ; they can put 
four trains there. 

5854. How far is that from Slough ?—Five miles. 

5855. You have within five miles of you below 
Slough room for five goods trains which can be put 
away on sidings P—Yes. 

5856. At Slough you can put away four ?—Yes, 
without inconvenience to the traffic. 

5857. And at Langley, within two miles, you can 
put away two ?—Yes, one up and one down. 

5858. And at Drayton, at four miles, you can put 
away another ?—Yes; they cannot put one on the 
branch without locking the branch. 

5859. That gives sidings for 11 goods‘ trains within 
nine miles ?—Yes. 

5860. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When the driver of a 
goods train is instructed to shunt at any particular 
station, is that station advised of it >—Yes, as a rule. 

5861. In such a case what signals. ought the signal- 
man to show at that station ?—He keeps his signals 
at “danger,” as a rule, and when the train comes up 
to the home signal he gives instructions where it is 
to go. 

5862. You recollect the case where the driver saw 
the signals all clear and was not expected to shunt; 
do you know whether in that case information had 
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been sent to the signalman that the train was to 
shunt >—No. 

5863. Therefore he was right there ?—Yes; it is 
an understood thing that when the trains are to shunt 
information of it is sent, and it is done as far as the 
telegraph signals can do it. 

5864. (Karl of Belmore.) Why in that case did the 
home signalman stop the train when the distant 
signalman had not done so ?—The east signalman 
has control of the station, and the west signalman is 
acting under the control of the east signalman : the 
east signalman locks the signals of the west signal 
man, and the west signalman locks those of the east 
signalman, so that the west man cannot admit a train 
into the station unless he gets permission to do so 
from the east man, and vice versa. 

5865. I understood you to say that the man at the 
distant signal allowed this goods train to go on, 
thinking that it was a stopping goods train, but that 
the signalman at the home signal station put up his 
signals to stop it?—The man at the east end would 
know, but the man at the west end would not. It is 
telegraphed from Reading to the man at the signal. 
The man at the east box would know that the train 
was due to pass there at a certain time. 

5866. The man at the west box did not know it ?— 
No. 

5867. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have said that the 
up trains passing through your station are invariably 
late at Slough ?p—Yes. 

5868. Do you keep a register of that ?—Yes. 

5869. Can you supply it ?>—Yes. 

5870. (Chairman.) Do you keep a register of the 
trains passing through the stations which do not stop ? 
—Yes. 

5871. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you mean that the 
through trains upon the Great Western Railway are 
generally late at Paddington ?—Sometimes they get 
up to time, but more or less they are late. 

5872. Do you find that when a train has been more 
often late than not, the company alter the time in 
which the train has to run the distance >—Yes, they 
give longer time, 

5873. They revise the time tables >—Yes, if it is 
necessary. The 3.50 train from Bristol has been 
revised on account of its keeping such bad time. 

5874. (Chairman.) You say that the telegraph clerk 
registers the time ?—Yes, on the instrument. 

_ 3875. Js there a register of the time at which the 
— pass ?—Yes, we know it by our working time 
book. 

5876. Although they do not pass at the proper 
time ?— Yes. 

5877. Can you hand in the register book, for instance 
for a day, or for a week ?—Yes. 

5878. Do you change your book every week ?—We 
have books on purpose, and as soon as a book is used 
up we take another; a book does not last more than 
about three months. 

5879. Perhaps you will give us the last week P—It 
will be better to have it-picked out.for you. 

5880, You can explain the book ?—Yes. 

5881. Will you bring up the book, and give us the 
actual times for a day or for a week, and the times at 
which the trains were expected to pass ?>— Yes. 

5882. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find that those trains 
which are habitually late interfere much with your 
traffic >—They delay it sometimes ; sometimes we have 
to keep a train for 5 or 10 minutes for the express. 

5883. How many trains in the day are generally 


late ?>—The northern expresses are sometimes late; 


they are heavy trains. 

5884. When they have been habitually late, would 
it not be better that the time should be altered, so as 
to regulate it by the real state of things ?’— They 
have divided the trains which used to keep such bad 
time, and they have run a West Midland train up 
separate from there. 

5885. Asa matter of fact, at the present time, do 


you find that the trains keep tolerably good time in 


consequence of the alterations which have been made ? 
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— Yes, generally when an alteration is made in a train 
it keeps better time. 

5886. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do all the trains pass 
facing points ?—Yes. 

5887. If a stopping train was standing at the plat- 
form, would a fast train be allowed to come over the 
facing points as usual ?—Yes. 

5888. Is it not the practice of the Great Western 
Company at some stations to shunt a stopping train 
out of the platform siding before allowing a fast train 
to run through?—We used to do it before we had 
the locking bars, but since then we have not done it. 

5889. (Karl of Belmore.) When a train stops longer 
than usual at a station such as Bath, is it customary 
for the driver afterwards to try to make up time >—I 
think that few drivers like it. 

5890. (Sir J. L. Summons.) How many facing 
points does a train run over to Slough ?>—Two facing 
points coming up, and one down. 

5891. (Chairman.) I suppose that you made the 
return for which the Commissioners asked in August 
last, as to the working of your trains which stop at 
Slough ?—They got the information from our books. 

5892. How were your trains that week ?—I do not 
remember, but I think that we came out very well on 
the London division as a rule. 

58938. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you any particular 
instructions in that respect ?—No. 

5894. (Chairman.) I suppose that you were a little 
on your mettle during that week ?—No, I have not 
heard that we were. 

5895. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that if any other 
week was taken the returns would be as regular ?}— 
I cannot say. 

5896. (Chairman.) Your trains from Slough to 
Windsor are quite short trains; I suppose that they 
work like clocks ?—No. We do not wait for goods 
trains; we have 75 trains running on the Windsor 
branch in a day. 

5897. How do they get out of course >—Because 
they wait for the up trains, and we sometimes keep 
them back more or less; an engine has to bring out 
another train from London or elsewhere. A great 
many local trains start from Slough to London. 

5898. Do the Bishop’s Road and Windsor trains 
keep pretty good time?—Yes. If the Reading train 
from London is 15 minutes late, we start the Windsor 
train to London without waiting for it. 

5899. Then you attribute the irregularity in your 
trains to the up or down trains being late ?—Yes. 

5900, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you often so to 
start the Windsor trains for London ?— Yes, two or 
three times a day. 

5901. How many times a week on the average ?>— 
It quite depends upon the season of the year. We are 
very quiet just now ; we always are quiet after Christ- 
mas. In about a month or six weeks time we shall 
be busier, and at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
and in the autumn more especially, we have to start 
the trains, because the sea-side people are working back, 
and the trains are very late. 

5902. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find that a severe 
accident makes much difference in your traffic imme- 
diately afterwards P—No. 

5903. (Earl of Belmore.) When you start the 
Windsor train special, does it pick up traffic between 
that and London ?—Yes. 

5904. Does that relieve the through trains ?—Yes. 
Sometimes we go through the train and make inquiries, 
and only stop where there are passengers who want 
to stop, so that it gives that train a chance of getting 
to London, and it perhaps makes 10 minutes’ difference 
to them; and I have known cases where, if we had 
not started the train in that manner, it would have 
been 10 minutes late in London. 

5905. (Chairman.) I see that you have a regular 
scale of fines /—Yes. 

5906. Do you fine your men if necessary >We 
recommend a fine to the district superintendent. 

5907. How many times in the year have you had 
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occasion to impose a fine? havé»only:had occasion. 
to fine one man since I have been at Slough. 

5908. For what was that ?—For not being. at his 
ost. 

‘i 5909. What was he ?—A ticket aoe 

5910. What is the rule at Slough as respects the 
time of opening the ticket office before the departure 
of a train 2—That it should be open 15 minutes before 
the train is due to start. 

5911. Is that rule adhered to ?—Yes, it is adhered 
to now that we have an extra clerk, but: when we had 
only two clerks we could not do it; we have three 
booking clerks now, and itis done. 

5912. Since you have been at Slough, has it not 
been frequently the case that the booking office has 
not been open until the train has come in ?—Yes. 

5913. Is anything said to the booking clerk in such 
a case as that ?—Yes; he has had to: meet a down 
train, and has had to run from one train to the other. 

5914. Has that happened frequently ?—Yes; but 
not so much since we have had. three clerks, because 
one comes on to take the relief turn. 

5915. (Harlof Aberdeen.) Is there still any shift- 
ing from one office to the other ?—Yes. 

5916. (Chairman.) Does not that cause a delay to 
the trains P— Yes, in some cases. 

5917..Within the last two. years I think that you 
have adopted a different system of tickets for foreign 
lines ; you have paper books >—Yes. 

5918. Do not they take a long time to make out? 
—Not if the clerk is active. 

5919. But they take longer than the other descrip- 
tion of tickets?—Yes; sometimes we get a young 
inexperienced man, and he takes a little longer. 

5920. Is there any great advantage in this system ?— 
I do not see that there is any particular advantage. 
When you geta little card the chances are that much of 
what you write on it is not legible; the man has to do 
it in a very great hurry, and it is often not, legible. 

5921. Practically a man would issue three or four 
ordinary tickets, would he not, while he was making 
out one of these paper tickets >—No. In my experience 
of the booking I should prefer the present system of 
paper for one reason, namely, that you can do it more 
quickly; you have to write the station perhaps once 
more, but it is an advantage, because you have more 
space to write on; but when you get a little card you 
have no room, and with a long name you cannot get a 


name in, and sometimes you have so many routes that 


you cannot get them on. 

5922. (Earl of Belmore.) Are those tickets for ex- 
cursion traffic ?—No, for foreign line traffic. 

5923. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the price inserted 
on those tickets >—Yes. In my younger days I was at 
Cardiff, and we used to have a good deal of that through 
traffic, and we had to use the small ticket, and we had 
to fill up with the word “ Newport,” “Pontypool,” or 
“London and North-western,” and it was impossible 
that we could get it on. 

5924. (Chairman.) What. is the opinion of your 
booking clerks on that subject ?—I think that they like 
the paper books’; and if a man has been used to this 
work he can get through it without difficulty, particu- 
larly if he opens the booking office 15 minutes before 
the train should start. 

5925. (Earl of Belmore.) Even at Christmas time ?— 
There is a difference at some seasons, taking Bath, or 
Cardiff, or Newport, or any of those stations. 

5926. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The trains are some- 
times delayed i in consequence ?— Yes. 

5927. (Earl of Belmore.) Is one ticket given 1 for, a 
whole party?—-No, excepting in cases of military 
warrants. If, we have a demand for 20. tickets; we 
state 20 on the top, and do it afterwards at our leisure. 

5928. (Chairman.) I was speaking of single 
passenger tickets, to Manchester, for instance Yes, 
the clerks always get out of issuing them if they: can. 

5929. (Mr. Galt.) Do you ever leave a passenger 
behind. when, he has come ‘within: the: office ?—Yes, we 
have Bometiniles done.so. ~ A passenger gets left behind 
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sometimes; but I'think that it isa good deal his own 


fault. 

5930. (Chairman.) Upon the question. of fines, in 
three years you have only had to recommend one fine ? 
—Yes ; but in a case where a man has done semathing 
more serious I have suspended him, . 

5931. On your line is it the system for the atin. 
masters at particular stations to keep a record book 
of such transactions or suspensions >—We do not keep 
a special record of it, but a copy is kept of it; we 
have a register book where everything is put down. © 

5932. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that a fine is imposed 
for minor offences, and suspension for ics offences ? 
—Yes. 

5933. (Chairman.) It appears that: fines are ‘estat 
blished on the Great Western Railway for inattention 
to signals, inattention to engines, breakage to engines 


or other stock, and absence from duty, coming late on © 


duty, running past stations, and irregularity of conduct ; 
and in the engineering department, for drunkenness, 
disobedience to a regulation laid-down in the rule 
book, and general negligence and carelessness:; and 
in'the traffic department, inattention, carelessness, late 
at duty, absence from duty, improper conduct, such 
as fighting, &c., disobedience to spss T ef Tate or 
drunk on duty, and so on ?—-Yes. 

5934. (Sir J..L. Simmons.) You say that in certain 
cases you have had to suspend some men ?—Yes. 

5935. What isthe nature of those cases ?—-If a man 
has been instructed to do:some duty, he has, perhaps, 
thought proper te object to do it, and in those cases we 
deal rather, severely with the men if they do not carry 
out the instructions which are given to them. If they 
say distinctly that they will not do a certain thing, I 
send them to the superintendent of the district. 

5936. (Chairman,) That is what you call insub- 
ordination p—Yes. 

5987. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many men have 
you had to suspend ?—Three or four. 


5938. What was the nature of their oftence ?—Dis- ; 


obedience. 

5939. Had it anything to do with the trains i ; 
they have been put toa certain duty. The porters 
like to get on to the platform—it pays them better, 
and I suppose that they do not like the goods work— 
and a man who has been used to the platform duty is 
sent to another station for something which he ought 
not to. have done, and he is put on to a goods shed, but 
he objects to do it, and we then suspend him. 

5940. Are all these cases, cases of porters >—Yes. 

5941. None of them are cases of signalmen ?—No ; 
with regard to signalmen at Slough, T think that I 
have as good-men as any on the line. 

5942. (Chairman.) At Slough have you ever. had 
to notice any man. for drinking ?—Yes, one or two. 

5948. In what class where they ?—Porters, pringit 
pally. 

5944. Is it your impression that that has at all arisen 
from passengers treating them?—It has to a- Stes 
extent, there is no doubt about it. 

5945. Treating them because they. have handled 
their luggage 2—Yeg, they meet them. and take them 
away. My opinion is that the refreshment room is a 
great curse to any railway station with regard to the 


staff; for instance, you cannot keep the guard: out 


of it. 

5946. Have you a refreshment room. at Slough? Beck 
No. 

5947. Had you a refreshment room at Bath No, 
but we had at Bristol, and at Newport. and. Cardiff. 

5948. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have: you ever nos 
the case. of a guard being intoxicated ?—It has not 
come. under my notice, but I have win of guards and 
drivers being intoxicated. 

5949. Have you ever known a case of a! ‘driver bs 
drunk since you have been at Slough ?7—No. 

5950. Or at Bath when you were ‘there P< No, I 
think not. 

5951. But flioso! men are ‘eensionally treated by 
passengers ?—-Yes.. © 
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5952. Are they principally passenger or goods 
rivers who have got drunk ?—I think goods drivers 
T do not think that you find passenger men 
drunk. There was one man with respect to whom 


‘there was a question whether he was drunk, or 
‘whether he was incapable of doing his duty ; the man 
‘said he was not drunk : 


it is difficult sometimes to 
know whether a man is drunk or is not. 

5953. (Chairman.) He had been drinking, but was 
not drunk ?—Yes; he was killed afterwards on the 
Windsor branch. 

5954. Have you had any case of drinking at Wind- 
sor amongst the men?—I think that there is a good 
deal of it among the men. 

6955. With regard to drivers, do you think that 


third-class passengers treat them as well as the por- 


ters ?—Not so much ; they have not such a chance of 
seeing them as they have of seeing the guards, because 
an engineman on arriving at the station generally has 
something to do in oiling the wheels, or in doing 
work. A passenger would do so, no doubt, if the driver 
‘was for 10 minutes or a quarter of an hour at the 
station. At Newport and those places I have often 
seen them do it ; I have known them go tothe refresh- 
ment room, but when they go with the train they 
seldom have an opportunity of doing so. 

5956, But you think that treating goes on by the 
‘public ?—Yes, I think so. 

5957. Is it your experience that when men pass 
through the air the drink affects them more than 
otherwise ?—I have known that when I have been 
out at night I have had something to drink, and it has 
not had the least effect upon me; and I think that a 
man when he is out in the cold can take a great 
quantity compared with what he can do at other 
times. I was out for 26 hours in the West Drayton 


‘accident, and I took sundry drops that. night, and I 


could not keep the cold out of me; and I know that if 


- TE had taken that quantity in’ my ordinary duty, I 


could not have carried it out properly. 

5958. (Mr. Galt.) With regard to porters, is it 
at your discretion to employ them in the goods station 
or on platform ?—Yes, I have the control of both 
goods and passenger porters, and my object is to put 
a man to the post for which he is most fit. 

5959. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What are their hours 
of duty ?—Ten hours. 

5960, Both goods and passenger porters ?—Yes ; 
they are on duty for 12 hours, but they generally get 
two hours out of that time as a rule. 

5961. Do the night men and day men work for the 
same time ?— Yes; the night man comes on at 
8 o’clock, and goes off at 8 o’clock in the morning. 

5962. In the case where you had occasion to sus- 
pend a porter, had he been on the platform ?—Yes. 
When a man comes first to the station we give him 
an easy job, so as for him to get used to the station ; 
we give him a chance of learning the work of the 
station, and then we give him a platform job so as to 
get used to it. Afterwards when we put him to a 
regular post he sometimes objects to it ; he wishes to 
get on to the platform ; that is the great ambition 
with them. 

5963. (Darn Tt pays well ?—Yes. 

6964. (Mr. Galt.) Asa rule, I suppose, you gene- 
rally put the best men there 2—Yes; they have to 
come into contact with ladies and gentlemen, and I 
think that they should be a class of men who know 
how to speak to them. 

6965. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are all the porters 
paid the same wages ?—No ; they commence at 16s. a 
week, and after six months they get an advance, if 
they conduct themselves properly, to 20s. and 21s. 

5966, (Mr. Galt.) Is there any distinction between 
the goods porters and the platform porters as regards 
wages ?—Yes, the goods man generally gets more. 
© 5967. ( Chairman.) Supposing that there is a break- 
down somewhere upon the line which throws the 
trains out of course, do you then keep all your porters 
till all the’ ordinary trains are clear ?—It depends 
upon circumstances. If a good many traims came up 
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we should keep them until we got them safe, and so 
that we should not require them further. 


Mr. Hari. 


5968. What pay would be given to the men?— 14 Jan, 1875% 


They would be paid overtime for it if it was only half- 
en-hour. 

5969. The payment which is given to the men is 
not to cover a day’s work, of whatever number of hours 
it may consist ?—No ; if) a man is only employed for 
half-an-hour extra he is paid for it. 

5970. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing that a bad 
accident occurred three or four miles from, Slough, 
what would you do with regard to sending assistance, 
and with regard fo the work of the station ?—In such 
an accident as the West Drayton accident I should 
give all the assistance that I could, and I should leave’ 
the inspector or my senior clerk in charge until I came 
back. I should not take my porters. away, but I 
should take all the engineering men and the local men 
who could be spared. 

5971. (Chairman.) And if necessary you would get 
strangers ?—Yes, I took 40 men to the West Drayton 
Station ; that is 42 or 5 miles. 

5972. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When was the accident 
at West Drayton ?—Last March. 

5973. Was it a collision >—Yes. 

5974. (Chairman.) The express ran into a goods 
train ?>—It did.. 

5975. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find that you have 
sufficient power to keep all the force of people about 
the station in a state of discipline and subordination ? 
—Yes. 

5976. Do you find any difficulty in keeping them in 
right order ?— At first we find that the men require a 
little looking after, but after a little time there is no 
difficulty with them. 

5977. Is it necessary to impose many fines ?—No, 
not if the men are properly dealt with. 

5978. (Mr. Galt.) You have only fined one man ?— 
Yes.. I always tell a man what he is to do, and if he 
finds that he has no chance of shrinking from it he 
does it except with a few exceptions, 

5979. (Chairman.) How many years have you been 
at railway work ?—Between 9 and 10 years. 

5980. (Mr, Ayrton.) Have you had to exercise 
much discretion in conducting the business of the 
station ’—Yes, a station-master has always power to 
use discretion. I have never thought that I should be 
found fault with for doing acertain thing; I have 
always done what I have thought best in every respect, 
and have never been found fault with. 

5981. Do you consider it within the limits of your 
power to regulate the starting or stopping of trains, 
so far as relates to your station P—Yes, in every 
respect. 

5982. Do you often find it necessary to modify what 
may be called the strict.rule, in order to meet the 
special circumstances of the traffic ; to delay trains, for 
instance, or request them to go fast so as. to make up 
time, and so forth.?—No, I have had: no occasion to 
do that. Of course if a train gets out of its regular 
course it must take its chance, because we have so 
many local trains, and we do not attempt to keep a 
local train fora fast train. We start a train within 
5 or 10 minutes, and the chances are that it gets all 
right; it rests with me whether I will-do it or not, 

5983. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You would not start a 
local train from Slough if a fast train was due in 10 
minutes, would you ?>—We cannot always depend upon 
that train keeping time ; sometimes a fast train might 
lose 5 or 10 minutes in running from Reading to 
Slough. 

5984. If you had it 10 minutes’ late would you start 
the train ?—It does not require more than that. We 
will take the express at 2.2 at Reading : the express 
would pass Slough at 2.22; it takes 20 minutes to run 
from Reading to Slough.’ Of course we should not 
attempt to Bees anything i in front of that train within 
a quarter of an hour. 

5985. (Mr: Ayrton.) Is the block system ey 
worked without any modification ?>—Yes. 
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5986. Do you mean that although everything was 
in sight you would still adopt it ?—I think so; we 
have never had any occasion to interfere with the 
block system in the least. We had a difficulty with 
the review at Windsor when the Shah was there; we 
had such a quantity of traffic that we found the block 
system a very great nuisance; the trains were from 
Slough to Windsor, and we did not work the block on 
the Windsor branch. 

5987. (Mr. Galt.) If the express train was late at 
Reading, would it make up time before arriving at 
Slough ?—It would rather lose time, but it would 


make up time between Slough and London ; between ° 


Reading and Slough they cannot make up time, it is 
impossible. 

5988. (Chairman.) 'They are liable to be checked 
by a local train being put on at Taplow?—Yes; and 
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not only that, I do not know whether it is from the 


gradients or not, but they invariably lose time between _ 


Reading and Slough, and they make up time between 
Slough and London. ~ 

5989. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it the case that you do not 
experience any inconvenience in the ordinary traflic 
from the block system ?—Sometimes we do, when we 
have a train late. If we had not the block system 
we could keep our station clearer than we do; but 
now in busy times we have an intermediate block 
between Drayton and Slough, and between West 
Drayton and Langley. 

5990. Does adhering rigidly to the block system 
tend to retard trains more than otherwise ?—Yes, 
there are a great many delays connected with the block 
system; but I do not think that we could work the 
traffic without the block system. | 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun PEACH examined. 


5991. (Chairman.) You are station-master on the 
Great Western Railway at Reading ?—Yes. 

5992. How long have you been at Reading ?—Ten 
years. 

5993. And where before?—I was five years at 
Didcot before. 

5994. As station-master there ?—Yes, as station- 
master. 

5995. And before that where ?—I was about 16 
months at Hungerford. 

5996. And what was your training before you were 
station-master ?—First of all I was booking clerk at 
Taplow. I was there about 12 months, and then went 
to Heyford as station-master. Then I went to Padd- 
ington, and was night deputy-superintendent there for 
about three years. 

5997. Heyford was on a single line at that time, was 
it not p—No; double. 

5998. Were youat Taplow when the Taplow branch 
was single?—I went there the day the Wycombe 
branch was opened. 

5999. That is a single line from Taplow, is it 
not ?—Not from Taplow; it is about one mile on 
the main line before it branches off to the single line. 

6000. But you controlled the working of the single 
line, did you not?—No, I had nothing to do with 
that ; that was done by the signalman at the junction. 

6001. What number of men have you in all at 
Reading ?—About 95 under me. 

6002. How many engines are there standing at 
Reading ?—Twenty-two. 

6003. Are those men under you for anything except 
to receive orders to take out trains?—Not directly ; 
they are under me as far as their discipline goes when 
they are on duty. 

6004. But not in their sheds ?—No. 

6005. Yours is a one-sided station ?—Yes, it is. 

6006. The up and down trains cross?—Yes, in 
the middle of the yard and each end of the yard as 
well. 

6007. The majority of the trains stop at Reading, I 
believe ?—All but five; four one way and one the 
other way. 

6008. You have the Basingstoke branch junction at 
Reading ?—Yes. 

6009. Have you any junction with the South- 
eastern under your control >—Yes, there is a junction ; 
but it is used for goods traffic only, except for through 
carriages by special arrangement, and for troop trains. 

6010. Do troop trains go through from one line to 
the other ?—Yes, it is often used for troop trains 
between Aldershot and the north, and elsewhere. 

6011. Is the line worked on the block system at 
Reading ?>—Yes. 

6012, Where are your nearest blocks ? — The 
Sonning cutting east, and the west junction, which is 
really a part of Reading yard west. 

6013. That is the Basingstoke junction ?— It is 
the junction for the Basingstoke line, but it is about 
a mile west of Reading, 


6014. Then they are about a mile on one side and 
not quite two on the other ?—I should think about a 
mile and a half on the other. 

6015. Have you had any difficulty in consequence 
of want of room at your station in working your 
trains >—We have had, but we have not now ; we have 
ample room provided now. The station is about to 
be reconstructed, and a great deal of it is already 
done ; so far as the room of the yard goes we have 
everything we require n0W.. 

6016. And platform room ?—No, not quite platform 
room. We have generally room for about 800 to 
1,000 trucks more than we haye there, and ample 
room for shunting all goods trains clear of the pas- 
senger work. 

6017. Do you happen to know what number of 
goods trucks your yard will contain ?>—About 2,000. 

6018. Without interfering with passenger trains ?— 
Yes, clear of the passenger trains. A!l the work is 
done clear of the passenger trains, and the main line is 
protected by locking gear. 

6019. Now, taking your passenger accommodation, 
have you sufficient length of platform for your trains ? 


—Not sometimes ; generally we have, but if the trains - 


are unusually heavy the platforms are not quite long 
enough. 

6020. Do you know what the platforms are equal 
to in carriages ?—About 16 the up one and 12 the 
down one, and about 10 the branch. ? 

6021. The 12 one will come short with an excur- 
sion train or Christmas train, I suppose ?—Yes, it will 
rather. 

6022, Haseither of those been recently lengthened ? 
—Not recently ; they have been lengthened from time 
to time. 

6023. During your experience at the station, have 
you had any complaints from drivers with regard to 
signals being indistinct, or requiring removal or im- 
provement ?—We have had in times past, but now 
the whole thing is rearranged, and the signals are as 
complete now as they possibly can be. 

6024. But within your 10 years at Reading, have 
you had representations of that sort ?—No; not as far 
as defective signals are concerned, I do not think T 
have. 


6025. Have you ever heard any complaint by your - 


drivers with regard to any indistinctness of the green 
lights >—We do not use the green lights, except one 
signal; that is the one leading into the sheds to dis- 
tinguish those for the main line, that is the only 
case. 

6026. How far back are the distant signals from 
your main signals >I could not tell you the distance, 


‘but they are placed well back, a sufficient. distance. 


6027. Half.a mile, do you think ?—Yes, fully that. 

6028. During your station-mastership at Reading, 
you have frequently had, I suppose, to stop through 
trains out of course unexpectedly to them ?—Well, 
we have not had to stop many through trains ; that 
does not often happen to be the case, 
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6029. Have you had it happen to you to have to 
stop them ?—We have had through trains stopped 
there. : 
6030. By signal? — Not exactly by signal, but 
through something wrong being discovered with the 
trains, 

6031. That is their own stop, in fact?—Yes; I 
have no recollection of anything, unless you mean 
that we have had to stop them in consequence of the 
line not being clear for them. 

6032. Yes, have you had such cases >—Yes, we do 
have that occasionally. 

6023. When you have had that, have you found 
your signals give sufficient notice ?—Yes, I never 
found them fail. - 

6034, Have you ever found the trains in those cases 
overrun your home signal?—I do not think I have 
ever had such a case of a driver overrunning the signal. 

6035. On either side, up or down ?—Not either up 
or down. The drivers are generally well on the look- 
out when approaching Reading ; it is a large junction. 

6086. You think if they are on the look-out any- 
where it would be at Reading ?—I should think so. 

6037. When you were at Didcot, that was a similar 
station, I suppose, as regards the drivers ?—Yes, very 
well protected by signals, and a junction equally looked 
out for by the drivers. 

6038. Hungerford, was that a single branch ?—No, 
a terminus when I was there ; it was a double line. 

6039. When you were at Heyford that was a road- 
side station ?—Yes, 

6040. Had you ever to pull up an express there >— 
No, I think not. 

6041. Did you ever know there that the drivers 
overran the signals ?—No, I think not. 


_ 6042. Your experience, then, is that the signals at 
the stations you have been at, have been sufficient to 
pull up the drivers in time for.them not to overrun 
the home signals ?—Yes, I have no recollection of any 
other ease. I have had one or two cases of goods 
trains overrunning the home signal at Reading some 
years ago. 

6043. Do you recollect the explanation or excuse 
that was given for that ?—There was no excuse for 
that, it was purely the fault of the engine-driver. 

6044, He would not take notice of the distant 
signal in time, I suppose ?>—It was a question of over- 
sight or want of a sharp look-out at the time. 

6045. With regard to your staff at Reading, you 
have a considerable number of men, about 90, under 
you '—Something like 95 under me, my own staff. 
We have a great number more than that at Reading, 
some hundreds, ; 

_ 6046. I see the return of the Great Western Com- 
pany gives you a station-master and five clerks at 

Reading ?—Yes, four booking clerks and one chief 
clerk and cashier. 

6047. Is there any recent change ?—Yes, we have 
had one clerk added recently. 

6048. Then four inspectors ?—Yes, four inspectors. 

6049. Two foremen ?-.-Three foremen under me. 

6050. Have you had a change there lately ?—Yes, 
the shunting staff of the station has recently been 
placed under me directly, 

Aga How long ago >—About 18 months, I should 
think. 

6052. And how long. is it since your extra clerk 
was added?—It would be about eight months, I 
should think. 

6053. And you have 89 porters, I sce, in the return ? 
—wWe have more than that, we have 6 clerks, 4 in- 
sspectors, 4 passenger guards, 10 goods guards, 20 
switchmen, 4 policemen and ticket collectors, 26 pas- 
senger porters, 19 shunting porters, and a waiting- 
woman. : 

6054. Have you any difficulty in maintaining disci- 
pline in your staff?—No, we have a very efficient staff ; 
in fact, they are almost, you might say, a picked staff 
for’ Reading. 

- 6055. Does it come to your lot sometimes to suspend 
2. . 
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a man, or fine him, or recommend him for a fine ?— 
It does sometimes, not often. 

6056. How many in a year, do you suppose ; one a 
month ?—No. 

6057. One a quarter ?—Yes, perhaps it would be. 

6058. Four or five a year, perhaps?—Not to sus- 
pend them, not so serious a case as that; two a year 
perhaps would be of that more serious character. 

6059. Suspension, caution, or fine, of those cases 
there would be four or five a year ?—Yes, trifling 
irregularities arise. 

6060. What sort of offence would cause you to sus- 
pend a man?—TI should not suspend a man myself 
unless lie was guilty of some serious offence or unfit 
for duty. 

6061. Unfit from drink, for instance ?—Yes ; if he 
had any appearance of having been drinking and not 
having all his faculties about him, I should take upon 
myself to suspend him, but in other cases i should 
submit it to my superior officer. 

6062. Insubordination, have you cases of that ?—I 
do not think I have had such a case under my notice. 

6063. With your large staff there have you ever 
had to stop a man because he had been drinking ?— 
Yes, I have had two or three cases of that kind. 

6064. With what class of men does that oceur ?— 
Ido not think it is more prevalent with one class 
than another. Generally, I think, itis about equal 
with guards, porters, policemen, and switchmen. I 
have had a case or two with each class of men in my 
experience. J have had one case of a signalman. 

6065. Long ago ?—Not long ago. 

6066. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How was he detected ? 
—He was on duty at Sonning box, which is a little 
east of Reading Station, and the switchman working 
in connexion with him from the block telegraph box 
at the east end of the yard, could not get the proper 
signals from him, he brought this to my notice, and 
I proceeded at once with an engine to the box and 
found: him under the influence of drink and almost 
asleep. With me I took another man, I suspended the 
signalman and left the other man in charge of the 
box, and the signalman was subsequently dismissed. 

6067. What time of the day was that, or of the 
night ?—I think about 10 o’clock at. night. 

6068. (Chairman.) Had the man been on long ?— 
No, not on duty long. I think it was on the Monday, 
which is the day that we find the greatest irregularities 
arise. 

6069. In practice his Sunday rest had been Sunday 
out ?>—Yes. 

6070. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are they inspected 
before they go into the signal-box ?—No, they relieve 
one another; that is an outpost. At any post in the 
yard they are detected immediately if there is any 
irregularity ; it comes under my notice or the platform 
inspectors. 

6071. What distance was that box from you ?— 
About a mile and three quarters. 

6072. (Mr. Galt.) Did you notice that the man had 
been drinking ?—Yes. 

6073. But still not drunk ?— No, drinking suffi- 
ciently to make him sleepy and heavy. 

6074. You would think it sufficient to give a man 
warning the first time ?—Not with a signalman. 

6075. I am speaking of a porter ; you would in his 
case ?—Yes, I should if his duties were unimportant. 
I would caution him. 

6076. But you would not take any official notice of 
it more than a caution the first time ?—No, I do not 
think I should. It would give me more control over 
the staff to deal with it by a caution at first. 

6077. (Chairman.) You would be guided by what 
you knew of the man, I presume ?—LEntirvly, by his 
character and the value of his services. 

6078. Now take the case of the guards, have they 
been guards of running trains that you have had vases 
of >—Yes. 

6079, Where do they get their drink when they 
are on running trains?—I think they get the drink 
from passengers treating them, 
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6080. Have you any difficulty in keeping your staff 
out of the refreshment room at Reading ?—No, we 
do not allow them to go in. They go in for refresh- 
ment occasionally, but I have never known them in 
otherwise more than once, and that man was dismissed. 

6081. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The guards are allowed 
in, are they not?—Not for more than necessary re- 
freshment ; they generally get it from the passengers 
in excursion trains, or at Whitsuntide, Hastertide, 
or Christmas. 

6082. But who is there in the refreshment room 
who can judge of the “ necessity ” of the refreshment ? 
—We cannot judge quite so far as that. 

6083. If a man goes in to get his bun he ean get 
his glass of beer or spirits, and who is to prevent that ? 
—They are not entirely prohibited from going in, but 
we know the men, and if we had any suspicion of a 
man the case of his going into a refreshment room 
would be reported and dealt with. 

6084. But if the guards are allowed in, you cannot 
watch every guard ?—No, we do not undertake that, 
but it is an exceptional thing for the guards to go in on 
the journey. 

6085. (Mr. Galt.) But they are allowed to go in? 


_ —They are not entirely prohibited. 


6086. (Chairman.) Is there any rule at all with 
regard to the company’s servants in refreshment 
rooms ?—Yes. 

6087. Not a rule in the books ?—INo, not in the 
books. 

6088. What is the rule ?—It is that they are pro- 
hibited from going into the refreshment room except 
to obtain necessary refreshment. 

6089. Take the guard of a train originating at 
Oxford and going to London—a journey of about two 
and a half hours or three hours, is it not; should you 
consider that that guard wanted refreshment on the 
journey ‘—No, I should not. 

6090. Now if you were on the platform and noticed 
that guard go into the refreshment room, would any- 
thing be said ?—Yes, we should take notice of it. 

6091. Now you have trains originating at Reading 
for Basingstoke and London ?-—Yes. 

6092. Should you consider that the guards of those 
trains are allowed in the refreshment room ?—No, 
they are not allowed. 

6093. Would you consider drivers and firemen 
allowed to go in ?—No, they are not allowed to go in; 
it is quite exceptional if they do. 

6094, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do not some of the 
drivers and guards get their dinner at Reading ?—— 
Yes. 

6095. Would you not allow them in the dinner 
hour to go into the refreshment room ?—-They do not 
go in there for that, they would go to a different class 
of place. 

6096. Is there any public-house close by ?— Yes, 
a good many. 

6097. (Mr. Galt.) Practicaliy it makes no difference 
whether they are permitted or not, if there are other 
places that they can go into ?—No, not the slightest. 

6098. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would you take any 
notice of a guard who came from below Swindon who 
went in?—lIf guard was in the habit of doing so 
we should. 

6099. (Chairman.) If any guard coming from the 
west was observed always to go'in the refreshment 
room, would that be taken notice of ?—It would be 
noticed. , 

6100. You say there are public-houses close to the 
station ; but the guards of running trains have not 
the time, and would not be allowed to leave the 
station, would they ?—No. 

6101. Nor the drivers ?—No. . 

6102. It is only men who have time allowed for 
dinner who would have time for that >—Yes, men 
who work a train to Reading, and then have to work 
another one back. 

6103. Then when those men have left your station 
you lose control of them ?—Yes. 

6104, But if those men came back, having taken 
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too much, they would be under notice before they 
started >—They would be noticed. . 

6105. But a guard of a running train might pe q 
drink at the rooms and not be noticed, or might get 
it from passengers in the train >The lower classes 
carry bottles of spirits with them, and that is how — 
they get it at times. 

6106, They give it to the guards at the time oft 
their stopping ?—I think they induce them to accept — 
the bottle and have a drink out of it. 5 

6107. Not when they are running between the 
stations? —No, not between the stations; but of — 
course it is done under concealment from the superior 
officers of the station who are on duty. q 

6108. Still your experience, I gather, leads you to — 
think that that goes on to a considerable extent?—. — 
No, not to a considerable extent ; but I think the 
cases of drunkenness that have come under my notice ~ 
have arisen in that ra not from the refreshment 
rooms. 

6109. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do passengers travel — 
in the same compartment with the guards on the — 
Great Western ?—No. i 

6110. Do they ever do so?—Sometimes I have’ 
known it, but very rarely, when we are pressed for — 
room. ; 

6111. Would you take notice of that and report if © 
if you saw it Pp—Yes. 

6112. (Mr. Galt.) Have you as a matter of fact 
seen guards who, though not drunk, had taken more — 
drink than they ought to have done ?—In very few | 
cases. I have had two or three cases, but I do not 
think I ever had more than one case where they were — 
absolutely what you call drunk ; but I have had cases 
where they were the worse for drink, and would not 
have their energies a ahs enough about them as I — 
should consider. 

6113. (Chairman.) They had been taking more — 
than you thought was good for them ?—Yes. 

6114. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it your impression 
that the porters and others about the station who — 
get small sums of money from the passengers generally — 
spend it in drink ?—No, I think not. I think they ~ 
take the drink from the passengers if they offer it; 
but if they give them money they take care of it. 

6115. (Chairman.) Does it come under your notice — 
that passengers at Reading treat the porters with drink © 
for helping them with their luggage, and so on?.—I © 
think they do occasionally, but they do not. go in the 
refreshment room with the passenger. ~ For instance, — 
a passenger might tell a porter he had paid for a glass — 
of beer for him, and then the porter would go and get 
it when he thought no one would see him after the 
train was gone, because they are fully occupied with — 
the duties of the train when it is there. 

6116. Have you any control over the a 
rooms, such as would enable you to say in any case, — 
“ You must not serve these men” ?—Yes, the re- / 
freshment room is entirely under my control in that / 
way. 

6117. (Mr. Galt.) That is as regards merely the — 
servants of the company ; you have no control over 
the refreshment room with regard to passengers, I 
suppose >—Yes, I have; the refreshment rooms are 
let by the company subject to the control of their 
officers. iy 

6118. Has it ever happened that you have inter- — 
posed in the case of a passenger that you thought was — 
getting too much and prevented him from getting 
more ?—Yes, in the case of discharged soldiers tra- — 
velling, I frequently go in and request them not to 
furnish them with more drink. We have a great deal 
of trouble with soldiers at times. 

6119. (Chairman.) But you es had no difficulty 
with the refreshment .room keepers obeying ra 
orders ?—Not the slightest. 

6120. Do. you think that the sale of spirits as well 
as beer is necessary at the refreshment rooms at Rea 2 
ing ?>—Yes, I think it is. 

6121. For passengers or for the service >—For ‘the | 
convenience and accommodation of the public. 
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6122. And is that the case with all trains, or only 
with long trains?—The passengers do not get out of 
the trains very much at Reading to go to the refresh- 
ment rooms ; they are more used by passengers coming 
by one train to join another train, who have to wait 
perhaps some little time at Reading. 

6123. Coming from Basingstoke, for instance, or 
Oxford ?—Yes; a great number of them take their 
luncheon at Reading under those circumstances ; in 
fact, there is a large business done there in the re- 
freshment rooms. — 

6124. You have a very good understanding with 
the refreshment room keeper; you have no trouble 
with him ?—Not the slightest ; I never had a mis- 
understanding. . 

6125, During your 10 years’ experience there, have 
you ever had to request him not to serve one of the 
company’s servants ?—No, I have not. 

6126. Have you ever had to call a company’s 
servant out, or say “ You have no business here ” ?— 
Yes, I have warned some of our own men from time 
to time. 

6127. They were going in, you think, to fetch 
drink that passengers had paid for ; is that what you 
mean ?—Yes; they are induced to do that sometimes, 
but that I always prohibit. 

- 6128. (Mr. Galt). Would they give a porter drink 
in the refreshment rooms when they know it is contrary 
to the regulations ?—Yes, they would serve him. 

6129. But is it not contrary to the regulations >— 
No, I could not quite say that. They are not entirely 
prohibited from going in. 

6130. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it not your opinion 
that, considering the temptations in that respect to 
which railway servants are exposed, they are re- 
markably sober as a class?—Yes, they have great 
temptations from the public to drink, and I think, as 
a class, they are remarkably sober. I think the conse- 
quences of not being sober are sovruinous to them that 
it compels them to be so. 

6131. (Earl of Belmore.) Are there many total 
abstinence men among the railway servants P—No ; 
very few. 

6132. (Mr. Galt.) Do the company give any special 
encouragement to teetotallers?’—No, I do not think 
they do; they do not interfere with the men in 
their private character. 

6133. (Chairman.) The station-master on your 
line, Mr. Hart, was giving his evidence this morning, 
and he expressed a very strong opinion with regard 
to the’refreshment room being injurious to the railway 
servants, by affording opportunity to passengers to 
tempt them ?—I do not know that Mr. Hart would be 
in a position to give you a very reliable opinion upon 
that subject. Ido not think that he has been ata 
station where there is a refreshment room. 

6134. He has had to do with a refreshment room in 
Wales, at Newport?—I was not aware of that. I do 

not think he was a station-master at Newport. I think 
he was in a superintendent’s office at Newport. 

6185. And at Bath he did the platform duty ?—Yes, 
that may be so. ve - 

6136. But the few cases of drunkenness that you 
have had to notice among the company’s servants, in 
your impression, arose rather from temptation by pas- 
sengers than from the men themselves ?—Yes, I think 
in most cases it arose from passengers. Perhaps I have 
had one or two cases where men have been working 
away from home, and have had sufficient time to go 
for rest if they had gone for it, but going to a strange 
town they have spent their time wandering about 
from one public-house to another, so that they have 
been overcome without having had any intention of 

_ drinking too much. ; 

6137. Has it ever happened to you to have to object 
to a fireman or driver going on from drink ?—Yes, in 
one or two cases. 

6138. In such a case what do you do ?—I should 
stop them. 

6189. You forbid their going on ?—Yes, I should 
stop them and their engine, and I should provide 
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another engine, 
mand in the yard. 


6140, Do you then report that to the locomotive 14 Jan. 1875. 


superintendent ?—No, I should report it to my super- 
intendent, who would report it to Mr. Tyrrell, and he 
would bring it under the notice of Mr. Armstrong, 
the locomotive superintendent. ; 

6141. In the case you refer to was punishment 
awarded of any sort, do you remember ?>—Yes; in the 
only case I know of, I think the man was dismissed. 

6142. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was that long ago ?— 
Some years ago; I could not tell you the particulars 
of it, for it is a long time ago. 

6148. (Chairman.) Do you recollect whether it 
was from getting drunk on the platform ?—No, there 
was no opportunity of doing it there. It was a case 
of a man arriving at Reading, and there was something 
amiss with his engine which drew attention to it. 

6144. (Earl of Belmore.) Did you ever know an 
instance of an accident happening from the driver 
being unfit to take care of his engine ?—No, I have 
never known a case of an accident or even a casualty 
from a man having had drink; they are invariably 
detected in time to prevent that. 

6145. You never knew a man overrun his signals ? 
—Not from that cause. 

6146. (Chairman.) Do you often haye cases of 
passengers having a little too much on the platforms 
—Yes, we often have passengers drunk. 

6147. And would that be from drink they brought 
with them, or what they got on the platform ?—A 
certain class of passengers, who travel two or three 
times a year, drink at every refreshment room they 
come to, and take a fresh supply from the room into 
the train with them. 

6148. (Mr. Galt.) What do you do in those cases ? 
—Stop them, unless they are travelling with com- 
panions who are about the same. If they are travelling 
in an ordinary train with well-conducted people, we 
stop them. 

6149. Do you eject them from the station or send 
them back ?—-We eject them from the station, and let 
them go on subsequently with the same ticket when 
they have got sober. 

6150. (Chairman.’ What time of the year is it 
that these cases happen chiefly >—Whitsuntide, and 
Eastertide, and Christmas; those are the three worst 
seasons of the year for it. 

6151. Is there more at Whitsuntide than at Christ- 
mas, do you think ?—I should think about the same. 

6152. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) A good many are old 
soldiers who have been discharged and are on their 
way home ?—Yes, I had much difficulty with them 
at one time, but we have not so much now. I think 
better regulations have been made by the War Office. 

6153. (Chairman.) But taking the ordinary civilian 
passengers, at certain times of the year you have a 
great deal of trouble with them ?—Yes. 

6154. Are any steps taken to prevent their going 
to the refreshment room if they have had too much ? 
—Yes, we would not let them go; but they do get 
in the room, and the motion of the train has an effect 
upon them. 

6155. Do they drink beer or spirits ?—Spirits I 
think generally, especially with the soldiers. I think 
they drink a little beer first, and then spirits on the 
top of it. 

6156. (Mr. Galt.) Have you two classes of refresh- 
ment rooms at Reading ? —-We have three refreshment 
rooms at Reading: we have a room at the up station 
which is a part of the new station, that is divided into 
a first and second class refreshment room; the one at 
the down station is open, there is no distinction of 
classes there, but that is only a temporary place. 

6157. (Chairman.) Now referring to the train 
working, a good many trains on the Great Western 
get late and are irregular in their time, and does it 
happen to you frequently that you find that the station 
time allowed is not sufficient for the station work with 
the passenger trains ?—At such a place as Reading it 
is often so that it is not sufficient. The traffic is 
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so uncertain that what would be sufficient upon an 
average, taking any particular train, would perhaps 
one or two days a week be- altogether insufficient in 
exceptional cases. 

6158. As frequently as one or two days a week, you 
think ?—It might be with particular trains where the 
trafic is very heavy. , but if it is habitually losing time 
the thing is represented and more time is given. 

6159. “Has it often happened to you to represent 
that you have not time enough ?—Yes, I have to do 
a good deal by representations in reference to the 
working of the trains ; my suggestions are called for. 

6160. And what is the duty at the station for which 
you do not get sufficient time allowed ?—The luggage 
principally. We have to transfer large quantities of 
luggage and to load it into the trains, tons of luggage 
sometimes for particular trains. 

6161. At Reading when an express stops you take 
out the passengers and luggage for minor stations 
between Reading and London, do not you ?—Yes, and 
for branch lines. The heaviest transfer of traffic that 
we have is between Basingstoke and the North. 

6162. (Earl of Belmore.) Is the Basingstoke line 
a branch of your own ?—Yes, from Reading to Basing- 
stoke. 

61638. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do not you send 
Midland trains through your station on to the South- 
western ?—No. Midland trains work from Gloucester 
to Bristol, and do not come up this way at all. 

6164. (Mr. Galt.) Have you a South-eastern 
junction ?—We have a South-eastern junction, but we 
only use that for tr oop trains and families with through 
carriages. 

6165. (Chairman.) Now you have had a good deal 
of experience on the Great Western line as a station- 
master, not only at Reading, but at Didcot, and what 
is your impression as to the general cause of irregu- 
larity of trains ?— I think that trains are timed, too 
fast, and that a great deal depends upon the weather 
and the conditions under which they are running, 
which are variable. - 

6166. You think the time is a little too fast in some 
cases ’—With some trains. They are timed at such a 
time that they can do it under favourable circum- 
stances, but if any unfavourable circumstances arise 
then they are bound to lose time. 

6167. There is not sufficient margin, you mean ? 
—Not sufficient margin for contingencies. I think 
that is the cause of the unpunctuality. 

6168. In these trains which you refer to do you 
consider that the time is lost in running or at sta- 
tions ?—Some time is lost in running, that i is registered 
against the engine. 

6169. Which do you put down as the general cause 
of irregularity P—I should think they are about equal. 

6170. What. is called slow travelling and station 
delay, you mean ?—Yes, slow travelling from the fault, 
of the engine, from some peculiarity of the weather 
perhaps. 

6171. Station delays do you chiefly attribute to 
luggage >—Yes, it is invariably the stowing in and 
taking out of the luggage, we do not have much trouble 
with the passengers, they get in quicker than we can 
get the luggage done. 

6172. Is there anything at roadside stations with 
regard to insufficient space on platforms to account 
for it ?—Yes, at small stations some trains have to stop 
at some of the short platforms twice, which is a great 
loss of time ; but there are not many of them now to 
what there were; they are being lengthened gradually, 


and it is proposed to lengthen all of them, ‘There are 
some on the Devizes branch. 
6175. Taking Reading, for instance, have you 


sufficient platform space to put the ordinary quantity 
of luggage in without delaying trains ?—Yes, for the 
general working of the station. If we had longer 
pintforms at Reading I think we should lose more time 
than we should save. Short platforms bring all the 
crossings closer together, and enables us to do the work 
quicker as a rule. 

6174, That is to say, if they are wide enough ; are 
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they wide enough ?—Yes, plenty, except. the down 
platform, and that is only a tempor ary one. 
construction of the station altogether is proceeding. 

6175, (Earl of Belmore.) Do you find that more 
time is lost in putting luggage into the train or in 
getting it out from passengers hunting for their own 
things ?—We do not lose time in that way. We do 
not sort it till the work of the train is done. 


6176. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) We have been told that 


a great deal of time is lost by passengers seeking 


scats, first going on to one end of the train, and then — 


to the other; is that your experience ?—I do not 
think that is my experience; if we found they did 
not get in we should hurry them or leave them behind 
if necessary, 

6177. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that there’ should 
be different time tables for summer and winter, inas- 
much as in winter there is liability to fogs and bad 
weather and frost ?—I think it would be desirable for 
fast trains to run slower in the winter or during the 
prevalence of fogs than they do in fair weather, 

6178. (Chairman.) Recurring to the question of 
luggage, have you found that delays caused by luggage 


have increased of late years ?—I think the difficulty is 
JT could not say that the delays have increased, 


greater. 
because we get a larger staff, and, perhaps, as we go 
on we do the work quicker from practice. 

6179. Is the difficulty from the increased bulk of — 
the packages or from the increased weight ?—I think 
the public carry more and more luggage. every year. 


6180. One station-master laid stress upon the bulk, 
the things requiring two men to handle them ?—Yes ; _ 


very large baskets, ana large American trunks, and that 
sort of thing, as much as two men can handle, almost. 

6181. Have you any difficulty in distributing the 
luggage for a train; do you know pretty nearly the 


spots on your platform where the vans from different 
districts will stop ?—Yes; we have a set of men who — 
know the geography of the line, and how to stow the — 


luggage. 

6182. Do you find often passengers carrying a 
large quantity of excess luggage ?—I think often more 
than they are allowed. 


6188. (Sir J. L. Simmons.)'Do you charge them 


then ?—We are not so particular on our line as they 
are on some’ lines. 


6184. (Chairman.) Is it your impression that the 


excess luggage is growing to an amount that tends to 
cause delay to trains ?—I think it is ; 3 no doubt if — 
Jess luggage were carried there would be less dejay. 

6185. Have you had any experience or difficulty at 
Reading from things which are hardly personal lug- 
gage being barvied ; small’ pianofortes, harmoniums, 
and so on PLN, that is very exceptional. 

6186. (Earl of Belmore.) You would not take such 
things in the train free ?—No; we should charge them. 
I do not think, with the large traffic at Reading, there 
would be half a dozen such cases a year coming “under 
my notice. 

6187. (Chairman.) Is there any difficulty with the 
luggage of commercial travellers ?— Yes, they join 
together to pass their luggage. One man ‘has a bulk 
of luggage, and others coming from same hotel and 


going to the same town have a small portmanteau, — 


only they get together when it is labelled and declare 
it belongs ‘separately to them. i 


6188. They carry a large quantity with them ?— . 


Yes, their patterns are very heavy. 


6189. More than a hundredweight each sometimes ¢ 7 


—Yes, sometimes nearly a ton weight. 


6190. Is there not a special rule by which they are 


allowed to carry a larger portion than ordinary pas- 


sengers at a reduced rate ?—They are allowed to 


carry the same weight, but they have privileges in 
charging for it. 

6191. ” Can you tell us what those charges ate pe 
I could pretty nearly, not accurately. If they | are 
going to a distant town the same day we should issue 


the excess note to that distant place, and allow them | 


to use it at intermediate towns where they stop. 
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6192. You allow them to take their luggage out 
and unpack it at intermediate stations ?>—Yes. 
6198. For instance, if a man has booked from 
Reading to Swindon he would be allowed to take it out 
at an intermediate station ?—Yes, or he would, per- 
haps, book his luggage to Devizes, and want to call at 
Newbury and Hungerford to do business on his way ; 
and the same excess note would carry his luggage to 
Devizes. 
6194. At what weight do you excess his luggage ?>— 
120 lbs. 
6195, Is that the ordinary allowance for a first-class 
passenger?—Yes. - 
6196. Is that man allowed to take that excess lug- 
gage with a second-class ticket >—No, but they often 
book first class to carry more luggage. It depends 
upon which is cheapest, to pay for the luggage or the 
difference in fare. ‘They calculate it to a nicety. 
6197. And is their excess luggage frequently much 
in excess of the 120 lbs. >—Yes, very frequently. 
6198. More in excess than you find that of ordinary 
passengers in weight ?—It is a different thing alto- 
gether. Some commercial travellers carry a great 
weight of luggage with them. 
6199. (Earl of Belmore.) I suppose all their luggage 
weighs very heavy ?—It depends upon what trade they 
are travelling in. The luggage of those in the Shef- 
field and Birmingham trades and of the Manchester 
men is very heavy. 
6200, (Chairman.) I wanted to ascertain whether 
they are excessed exactly at the same rate as other 
passengers. As I understand from your answer, they 
are excessed the same, but allowed the privilege of 
stopping at intermediate stations ?—They are excessed 
at a lower rate as well. 
_ 6201. If it was the case of an ordinary passenger 
who said to you, “I am going to Devizes from Reading, 
“ but I want to stop at Newbury,” would you excess 
him through to Devizes, or give him an excess note to 
Newbury and let him be re-excessed there ?—An ordi- 
nary passenger would be excessed to. Newbury only. 
6202. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know on what authority 
the railways do that for the commercial travellers ?—I 
do not think there is any authority for it, only it is a 
recognised Clearing House regulation. 
6203. Do you think that it is a rule sanctioned by 
the Board of Trade ?—No, I should think not. 
6204, But do you know whether the railway com- 
panies have any power to make a distinction between 
one passenger and another ?—No, I cannot tell you; 
I do not think the question has ever been raised. 
6205. (Chairman). Could you from the Reading 
notes or register which you have tell us the amount 
of excess luggage in a month or six months ?—We 
could tell you there. ’ 
6206. You could supply that from Reading ?—Yes. 
6207. Could you distinguish in that commercials 
and ordinary passengers P—No, I do not think I should 
be able to do that; I do not think it is always entered 
by the clerks, it is simply excessed. 
6208. Are you excessing commercial luggage every 
week ?—Yes, I should think so. 
6209. Would there be any difficulty in your keeping 
for a fortnight or so a distinctive return of the excess 
to supply us with ?—Not the slightest. 
6210. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How long is it since 
the Great Western haye charged excess ?—They have 
always professed to do it, but they are not so particular 
as on some lines. We get a class of passengers on 
our line, families of noblemen and gentlemen who are 
travelling up and down the line for a certain number 
of times when they carry no luggage at all, and they 
generally urge that in favour of carrying more luggage 
at particular times. 
6211. Has the number of passengers who are 
charged excess rapidly increased in comparison to 
the number that travel?—Yes. I think the general 
travelling public take more luggage from time to time 
with them ; I think the bulk of luggage increases. 

| 6212. Relatively to the number who travel or abso- 
lutely ?—Relatively to the number who travel. I 
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think those who travel get in the habit of taking more 
luggage with them than they did formerly. 

6213. (Chairman.) And do you excess ordinary 
passengers frequently at Reading P—Yes, we do; bu‘ 
not so frequently as we ought to, perhaps, because we 
are pressed for time. 

6214. If I were to ask you to keep a return for a 
fortnight, distinguishing between ordinary passengers 
and commercials, should you find some of both classes 
who were excessed ?—Yes, there would be no difficulty 
in giving that. 

6215. (Mr. Ayrton.) The passenger luggage is ex- 
cessed in a very loose way. If a man has a large 
portmanteau, you do not weigh that, but if he comes 
with a box in addition to his portmanteau then you 
weigh it, is not that about the case ?>—We do not 
weigh a portmanteau at all; if a gentleman has only 
one or two packages with him, or a family brings 
luggage, we should not weigh that at all. 

6216. If he comes with a deal box, you would weigh 
it ? It depends upon the contents. We can tell 
the contents generally; such a thing, for instance, asa 
case of wine, we should know it was that, and we 
should weigh it and charge it. 

6217. (Chairman.) Will you then keep for the next 
fortnight a return and note of the excess luggage in 
such form as to show us how much per day is ordinary 
passengers’ and how much is commercial ?—Yes. 


6218. The return will give us both the weights and 
the charges ?—Yes, and it would show the stations. 

6219. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Have you much to do 
with live stock at your station?—We have a great 
number of cattle. 

6220. Have you any arrangements for feeding 
cattle ?—Yes, we have a watering-trough and men 
kept to attend to their being fed. 

6221. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you think if the maxi- 
mum weight of trains was less than it is now there 
would be fewer accidents than now ?—No. 

6222. And do you think that the slow speed at 
which the foreign lines work their trains is the cause 
of their not having so many accidents P— Yes. I think 
if you were to reduce the speed considerably the acci- 
dents would be lessened. 

6223. (Chairman.) To 380 miles an hour, for in- 
stance ?—Yes; I think so. 

6224. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said that some of 
your trains were timed too fast; have you any know- 
ledge of any train that runs through Reading that is 
timed too fast, that is always late ?—No, not any par- 
ticular train. They can keep time under favourable 
circumstances, perhaps under general circumstances, 
but when exceptional circumstances arise then they 
lose time. 

6225. Have you any trains that run up to Reading 
that are known proverbially as being behind time ?— 
Yes, we have some trains that keep much ,;worse time 
than others. 

6226. Could you instance those delays ; which trains 
do they occur in ?—We have a South Wales express 
that keeps bad time. 

6227. From what is that usually behind time ?—It 
rens a very long distance, and I think it is often 
detained waiting for the Irish boat. 

6228. Is it often to time ?—No, not often. 

6229. (Chairman.) Where is it entered in your 
return ?—It would be the train from Milford to 
London. 

6230. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) At what time is that 
due at Reading ?—At 11.8 and to leave at 11.12. 

6231. What is its usual time in arriving at Read- 
ing ?—I do not know without going into the figures. 

6232, Could you give a statement of its arrival and 
departure for the last fortnight ?—Yes. 

6233. What other train is there ?— There is a 
northern train at night that is often late. 

6234. What time is that due at Reading ?—Due at 
9.50 p.m. 

6235. Could you give us also the same particulars 
with regard to that ?>—Yes. 
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6236. But is there not any train from the West from 
~ Plymouth, or the Bristol and Exeter lines, habitually 
late ?—No, I think not. 

6237. Has the traffic during the last fortnight been 
exceptionally heavy ?—No, it is exceptionally light 
now. 

6238. Then it ought to be keeping good time ?— 
The weather is bad now, you see, and the express 
trains are timed fast. 

6239. Have you any idea what time those trains 
arrived yesterday ?—I think the South Wales one 
was a quarter of an hour late, and 24 minutes this 
morning. 

6240. Do you find the four minutes they are allowed 
to stop at Reading with that train sufficient ?—Yes, 
we do for that train. 

6241. (Chairman.) I see the running of that 2.45 
a.m. train from Milford for the week furnished to us 
was, that on the Monday it started right and arrived 
only one minute late. On the Tuesday it started nine 
minutes late and arrived nine minutes late. On 
Wednesday it started 40 minutes late, but arrived 
only five minutes late. On the Thursday it started to 
time and arrived to time. On Friday it started to 
time and arrived seven minutes late. On the Satur- 
day it started 52 minutes late and arrived 22 minutes 
late. So that it would appear to have ample time to 
recover itself ?—It is in the South Wales part where 
they have time to recover. 

6242. But at all events it would be pretty well on 
your part by that return >—Yes. 

6243. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Who keeps the register 
of arrival and departure at your station ?—The time 
of the trains at the station is kept by the platform 
policeman. 

6244. Does he register all trains that pass through 
the station ?—They are all registered by one person or 
other ; there is a person always on duty who is ap- 
pointed to register the trains, and all trains are regis- 
tered. 

6245. And he enters them in a book ?—He enters 
them in a book specially ruled for the purpose, arrival 
and departure. 

6246. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find that in summer the 
trains keep better time ?—No, not as a rule; they 
keep worse time in summer, the traffic is heavier and 
they get more detention at stations. Taking it alto- 
gether now would be about the best time of the year 


for time-keeping, better than any other ; the weather 


is not very bad and the traffic very light. 

6247. Nearly all the trains stop at Reading ?—All 
but about five in the day ; there are about four that 
run through up, and one down. 

6248. Taking the down trains, they stop too at 
Reading ?—All but one down stop at Reading, and 
all but four up. 

6249. (Chairman.) You remember the week when 
we were asking for returns, when returns were kept 
of the working of the trains, do you not ?—That would 
not affect us in the country. 

6250. You were only called upon for a few trains, 
Reading and Basingstoke?—They would have it at 
Paddington without asking us for it, they would have 
it from the guards’ journals; they are posted up into 
abstract books. 

6251. Did you make any returns in the beginning 
of August >—No; they would be done from the ab- 
stract books in Mr. ‘Tyrrell’s office, made up from the 
journals of the guards. 

6252. Did you keep your guards or porters particu- 
larly on their mettle that week?—No ; we had no 
instructions to do so. 


6253. Do you think they knew about it and worked 


accordingly ?—-No, I knew it from hearing of it inci- 
dentally, but I do not think it was generally known. 
6254. You did not hear the guards talk of it ?— 
No; I do not think the slightest difference was 
made. 
6255. During the time that you have been at 
Reading there have been two casualties at or close to 
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think ?—-We get a great many casualties. 

6256. Collisions I mean ?—We have had several 
collisions. : 

6257. (Sir J. L. Sika ) When trains are out 
of course at Reading and not running regular, do you 
telegraph to the adjoining station notice of the i nee 
larity of the trains p—No. 

6258. Who does that from Reading ?—No one ; oe 
is the duty of the stations in advance to find out. q 
We are consulting the telegraph register, for instance, 
all day long, myself and the inspectors. a 

6259. But we were informed just now, in reference 
to an accident that occurred not long ago, that notice 
was given to the driver on leaving Reading that he 
was to shunt at Taplow or Maidenhead ?—That was 
to the guard, but we should not advise the stations in 
advance; we do give orders to guards what to do 
with tiple trains. If we wanted a train to shunt at! a 
any point where it was appointed for its next stop, we 
should instruct the guard, and it would be his duty to 
instruct the driver. 

6260. But you would not give notice to the station 
at which he was to do it '—No, unless it was a short 
distance and the time close. 

6261. For instance, in the case of this train leaving 
Reading for Taplow, ‘and the instruction being given 
to the dri iver to shunt at Taplow or Maidenhead, you 
would not ‘telegraph to Taplow or Maidenhead to pre- 
pare for it?—-No; it would depend entirely upon the 
construction of the siding at the station where it was 
going to shunt. The sidings are worked from a lock- 
ing gear box at each of those stations, and they are 
convenient for the trains ; but if it were at a different 
sort of station we should advise them. 

6262. You do not think it would be necessary for 
the information of the signalman at Taplow or Maiden- 
head to advise them >No, T think it would rather 
mislead him than otherwise. We might start a train 
from Reading intending it to shunt at some particular 
station, and the driver might lose time, or for some 
other reason have to shunt short of that station. 

6263. (Chairman.) In the case where a man was 
directed by you to shunt at Taplow or Maidenhead 
from Reading, what authority justified him in not 
shunting there, but running on ?—He had no autho- 
rity to do it; he would accept the responsibility of 
doing it. q 

6264. (Mr. Ayrton.) But supposing when he — 
arrived there there was some new circumstance, and 
the station-master thought it inexpedient for him to 
shunt, has not the station-master there authority to 
tell’him to go on ?—Yes, it would be his duty to dis- 
pose of the train when it got to his station. 

6265. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you consider that 
that man leaving Reading with those instructions was /~ 
bound to stop at Taplow and ask to shunt there?— 
He would be, and if he could not shunt there the _ 
people at Taplow would instruct him what to do. 

6266. If he was told by you to shunt at Taplow or | 
Maidenhead, would he he justified i in running on P— | 
If he received instructions. We should consider the ~ 
station he would arrive at in time to clear for the 
following train. If he was instructed to go to either 
of two stations, if he found he was running so well 
that he could go to the furthest station. and still clear 
the following train, he would be justified under those | 
circumstances in going to that station. 

6267. In giving him that instruction, would you 
give him notice of the trains that followed ?—He 
would know that. 

6268. But if the trains were out of course P—If the 
trains were out of course the guards would know it, 
they know it from inquiry ; but we should inform — 
them of it if they did not know it otherwise. i 

6269. (Earl of Belmore.) Would you inform the 
station ahead if a train were sent on out of course ?>— 
No, not as a rule. We work the line on the block 
telegraph system, and therefore it is not necessary 5 ae 
we consider that the signals are not given till the aad 
is perfectly clear. 
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6270. We heard from Mr. Hart, the last gentleman, 
that the cause of an accident, as I understood it, was, 
that an express goods train had come on before a 
stopping goods train out of course, and that the 
signalman not knowing that at Slough, took no notice 
of it, and signalled the line clear ?—That was not the 
eause of the accident ; the cause of the accident was 
the driver over-running the signal. 

6271. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The necessity to stop 
and the use of the signals was caused by notice not 
having been given of the fact ?—I do not think you 
could put that down as the cause of the accident in 
the most remote degree; because the driver over-ran 
the signals, and that was really the cause of the 
accident. 

6272. (Earl of Belmore.) He over-ran the distant 
signal ?—He oyer-ran the home signal as well. 

6273. (Chairman.) I see from your remarks that 
you consider that signals are so placed that the driver 
ought always to stop his train short of the home signal ? 
—Yes, I think there would be no safety if we could not 
rely upon the signals. 

6274, And that if the train was within the home 
signals you ought to be perfectly safe ?—I consider so. 

6275. I do not know whether you have been at all 
in the habit of going out in cases of accidents ?—Yes, 
I have had great experience in that. 

6276. Have you bad cases besides the Slough case, 
where drivers have over-run signals?—I have occa- 
sionally. 

6277. And over-ran signals which in your opinion, 
were sufficiently wide apart to enable them to pull 
up >—Yes. 

6278. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you known them do 

it under ordinary circumstances, or were they ex- 
traordinary circumstances of weather ?—No, I do not 
think so. I have known them do it under ordinary 
cireumstances. I have known‘ serious collisions to 

arise from drivers over-running the signals, and I 

think it was ineach case more from want of care and 

watchfulness on the part of the drivers than anything 
else ; I may say a momentary absence of the usual 
vigilance necessary to be exercised. 

6279. (Chairman.) I was going to ask you whether 
you think there has been a want of prompt notice of 
the distant signals, or running too close up to them in 
the hopes of their being set right ?—No, I think not. 
I think it is a momentary want of watchfulness on the 
part of the driver. 

6280, Have you any reason to think that there was 
any eause for that that the driver was filling his pipe 
at the moment, or anything of that sort ?--No. 

6281. Do drivers smoke on engines ?—Yes. 

6282. Is it allowed ?—Yes ; it is not prohibited, and 
they often do. 

6283. Are the signalmen allowed to smoke ?—I have 
never seen a signalman smoking in his box. 

6284. Have you any rule against it >—There is no 
rule against it. 

6285. I see on the 5th of September 1871 “a pas- 
“ senger train came inte collision~at the loop line 
“ junction near Reading with seven waggons, which 
“ instead of being in the siding were standing on the 
“ main line, on to which they had passed through the 
“ mistake of the night shunter in setting the points 

_ “ for the main line in place of for the siding.” Do 
you remember that >—Yes, I dealt with that. 

6286. Do you think the driver had sufficient notice ? 
—It was not the fault of the driver in that case. 

6287. It was the mistake of the shunter who turned 

_ the points wrong and let the waggons run out ?>—Yes, 
the shunter and switchman performed their duty, they 
thought, with the greatest possible care, but by some 
means or other they turned these waggons*on to the 
main line, and they were all standing watching the 
_ approach of the train under the impression that they 
were in the siding, when the collision occurred. 

6288. Do you remember a case on the 20th of 
July 1872 in which a special narrow gauge train of 
- empty waggons from Didcot for Reading became 
_ divided, and the rear portion of the train was over- 
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Reading ?>—Yes, I dealt with that. 

6289. Was there any warning to the driver there ? 
—No warning to the driver, I think, until he came 
within sight of the train lamps. 

6290. Who do you consider was in fault ?—I con- 
sider that the driver of the passenger train, after 
having received the caution signal at the station 
previously, should have run with greater care. 

6291. He had had a caution signal, had he ?—I 
believe he had, but I am not quite clear about that. 

6292. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How can he run with 
greater care if he has to keep his time >—He has not 
to keep his time if he is cautioned. That was before 
the block system; but it would be impossible now for 
such an accident to occur. 

6293. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you any part of 
your line on which three lines are laid? —No; we 
are constructing the third line. 

6294. Then suppose a goods train were running on 
the third line of rail it would have a red tail lamp, I 
suppose ?—I should think it would have some dis- 
tinctive lamp. 

6295. I meant how was a man to know whether he 
was following a train on the third line of rails or not? 
— He would have to see the distinctive train lamp. 

6296. (St J. L. Simmons.) What number of shunters 
have you under you ?—Nineteen. 

6297. Have you had any accidents among the men ? 
—Yes, we get some accidents. 

6298. And what is the principal case of those acci- 
dents >—TThey are very variable in their nature. We 
have had accidents of men being run over and killed, 
or injured, or falling from an engine, or from trucks. 

6299. Do you think that is attributable in any degree 
to their being rather hurried with the work, so as to 
get the trains put together ready to be taken away ?— 
No, I think it is more through carelessness and 
recklessness on their part. I think they become so 
accustomed to the work that they do not observe 
the care they should. 

6300. Do you keep the same men on the same class 
of work generally, or change them ?—We keep them 
on the same class of work always. 

6301. Would it be advisable to change the routine ? 
—No, I think not. We change their duties, but we 
keep them to the same class of work. For instance, 
the shunting staff is altogether apart from the pas- 
senger staff, and I do not think it would be desirable 
to alter that. 

6802. Have you had any men injured by coupling 
carriages on to passenger trains ?—We have had some 
cases of men being injured in coupling the goods 
waggons in shunting, but I do not recgllect any case 
of a man being injured in coupling passenger trains. . 

6308. You often have to put carriages on to 
passenger trains ?--Yes, and we had a man killed 
while shunting with a horse some passenger carriages, 
one of the assistant foremen. 

6304. How did it happen ?—He attached the chain 
of the horse to the carriage, and omitted to remove a 
swing block before he started ; he went to remove it in 
a hurry and fell under the wheel. 

6305. (Chairman.) He had started his horse first ? 
—Yes, and then attempted to do the other thing to 
prevent the carriage being thrown off, and fell with 
his head under the wheel. 

6306. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it generally in the 
yard when they are shunting with men, or is it when 
the engines are moving up to detach parts of trains 
that these accidents happen ?—I think they are as 
prevalent in the one case as the other. We have 
five engines shunting, and three of them are always at 
work in the day and two at night. 

6307. The men have to get between the buffers in 
order to couple them up ?—-Under the buffers. 

6308. (Chairman.) It is the rule, is it not, that the 
men never ought to walk hetween?—They should 
drop under them. 

6809. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever seen 
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any contrivance for coupling from the outside >—No, 
I have not. 

6310. (Earl of Belmore.) Did you ever meet with 
an accident from the train moving before the man 
who had been coupling up the carriages had got out 
of the space between the buffers >—No. 

6311. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have had many 
of these accidents at Reading, have you ?—A great 
many. 

6312. Could you make any suggestion for diminish- 
ing them ?—I do not think so, they are of such a 

var riable nature. 

6318. The large proportion of deaths on the railway 
are of servants engaged on this sort of work ?—Yes ; 
the men are warned from time to time to be as careful 
as possible in their work. 

6314. And there is no means of enforcing discipline 
which you can suggest which would make them more 
careful ?—I think that discipline on the railway is very 
strictly observed as far as my own knowledge goes. 

6315. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you think an appre- 
ciable number of railway servants have to retire from 
the service on account of accidents ?—No, I think we 
find gate-keepers’ posts, or light signal boxes, or some- 
thing or other for most of them, 

6316. (Mr. Ayrion.) What is the authorised mode 
of coupling two carriages ; what is the proper position 
of the coupling man ?—He should stand between the 
buffer and the connexion, the draw bar. 

6317. (Chairman.) And if he wants to get in 

between the carriages he should get in by dipping, 
even though the carriages are not “close together ?. 
In connecting carriages “his proper position “would ie 
standing between the draw bar hook and the buffer 
rod with the connexion in his hand ready to drop it 
on. 

6318. Now as to coupling up goods trains, how 
should that be done ?>—That is about the same. They 
are supposed to be standing up to the standing vehicles 
with the connexion in their hands, but they cannot 
connect goods trains as well as they can passenger 
trains; asa rule they do not take the connexion till 
the other trucks come up. 

6319. With goods trucks there is, is there not, in 
all the trucks ample room for a man to dip his body 
and head under without going between the buffers ?— 
Yes, there is no necessity for their going between the 
buffers at all; that is an infringement of the general 
understood regulations or rules in working, 
perhaps not in writing. 

6320. But you do find them reckless and careless, 
they walk straight through between them, is that so ? 
—No, not a practised experienced shunter, he always 
dips. 

‘6321. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Generally speaking he 
gives the signal to the driver before he gets into his 
position P—At a place like Reading we have an inde- 
pendent man signalling; it is a very risky thing for 
the same man that signals to get in and couple or 
uncouple. 

6322. In the yard itself is not that done ?——-No. 

6323. Do you always have an independent man 
signalling >—It is an exception to the rule if it is not 
so. 

6324. (Chairman.) Ata small road-side station how 
would it be done ?—It would be the porter’s duty to 
connect and the guard’s to signal, or the reverse. It 
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though 


is quite exceptional for it to become necessary for one 


man to perform the two duties. 
6325. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But when a trates is 


being built up at the first, is the guard always pre- 


sent ?—No, the trains are formed by. the shunters, 


6326. In that case who would give the signal ?— — p 


We should have two shunters attending the train, and | 


in some parts of the yard we have a switchman on the 
ground as well to move the points. 

6327. A good many of these operations go on at 
night, do not they ?—They are going on all day long 
and all night long. 

6328. And I suppose the men occasionally fall from 
not seeing the points and things on the ground ?—Yes, 


we have “had several ncodents from men stumbling” 


over rods or switch handles. 


6329. It is very difficult to light up the ground, I — 


suppose ?—I do not think yow could do it. The best 
light is the hand-light which they carry with them. 
I do not think you could so light the yard as to make 
it safe. 

6330. In fact, you cannot suggest any improvement 
on the present system with a view to greater security ? 
—I do not know that I have any suggestion to make. 
Any suggestion that I have to offer is always offered 
and acted upon. 

6331. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you sufficient space 


for doing the goods work without any difficulty ?—Yes, 


we have a great deal of room at Reading; we have 


generally room for from 800 to 1,000 trucks more than _ 


we have. z 


6332. Haas rpc eie Have you ever had any a 


accidents at Reading from passengers getting carelessly 
out of the trains Yes, a good many. 

63883. Do you think if. you had continuous steps 
they would be fewer?—I do not think they would 
prevent the falls, but I think it would be likely to 


prevent their getting between the platform and the — 


train. 

6334. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are your platforms 
nearly on the level of the floor of the carriages ?—The 
usual height. 

6335. (Chairman.) About a six inch step from the 
carriage, is it not >—Rather more than that. 

6336. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Can a passenger fall 
between the carriage and the platform ?—Yes, there 


is what we éall a footboard along the carriage, but 
above that there are detached iron steps along it, and — 


between those a person could fall. 

6337, (Chairman.) You have a continuous step near 
the ground line, but a broken step on the top line ?— 
Yes. 


rally the whole breadth of the doorway *'—That is the 
step above the platform, they would fall under that 
step; there is a third step, an intermediate one. 

6339. (Chairman.) You have a footboard at the 
bottom, amd then an intermediate step, and then a 
step at the door ?>—Yes, 

6340. (Sa J. L.. Simmons.) Have you found those 
accidents generally occur when ‘the passengers are 
getting into the train or out of it?—In getting out of 
it before it is quite stopped; the motion of the train 
throws them down. 

6841. (Chairman.) The door very often strikes 
them, does it not ?--I have not had cases of the door 
striking them; but I have had cases of their being 
struck by the train after they have fallen. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. WititAm Nasu examined. 


6342. (Chairman.) You are station-master at Red- | 


hill Junction ?—Yes. 

6348. Under what company are you appointed ?— 
The South-eastern Company. 

6344. Other companies use the station, “es the 
South-Eastern manage it ?—Yes. 

6345. How long have you been station “tidater 
there 2—Twenty-four years last, October. 

6346. At the same place ?—At the same place. 


6347. What was your training before you were 
station-master ?—I was nine years on the Greenwich 


Railway ; about five years as station-master and the 
remainder as inspector. a 

6348. Can you tell us about what number of trains 
there are in and out of Redhill ?—At the present time 
128 both ways. 

6349. And I suppose there are a few specials or 


light engines that pass?—A great number of specials 


6338. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the length of the step gene- — i 
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and light engines, and in the summer time, of course, 
there are a great many more. 

6350. Is your traffic at Redhill chiefly passenger or 
goods ?—We have both ; we have about 86 goods trains 
in‘and out, and the remainder are passenger trains. 

6351. Your station is worked into, besides your 
own company, by the London and Brighton ?—The 
London and Brighton. 

6352. And by any other company ?—Only our own 
company; that is the Reading and Reigate, and the 
main line from Tunbridge on to Dover. 

6353. What «staff have you under you, the total 
number ?—I have 65 men in my department. 

“6354. That includes your booking clerks, ticket 
collector, porters, and so on?—Yes, and the goods 
staff. ; 

6355. Does it include guards ?—Yes. 

6356. And enginemen ?—No, that is a separate 
department. There are 59 in the locomotive depart- 
ment. 

6357. You have nothing to do with them, I appre- 
hend, except so far as they are on actual duty with the 
trains?—No. 

6358. Now taking your 128 trains, do they all stop 
at your station ?—No, there are seven non-stopping 
down trains, and seven’ non-stopping up trains, all 
belonging to the Brighton Company. 

6359. You have been at that. station under various 
systems of signalling >—Yes. 

E 6360. You are now working the block system ?— 

es. 

6361. And have done so for how many years ?—It 
is April 1869 since we put the interlocking gear into 
the junction, and two years and six months since we 
put it into the north end. 

_ 6862. But before that you were working the block 
telegraph system ?—Yes, we have been working the 
block telegraph system ever since I went there, and 
before I went. 

6363. Will you describe the position of the boxes 
at your station on a piece of paper ?—( The witness did 
so.) In the goods yard there is a signal-box which 
is only used at night, in consequence of their being so 
much shunting for the goods trains. When we get 
half a mile down here (pointing to the sketch) the 
Brighton Company have a box. About 400 yards 
further on they have another box at what they calli 
Earlswood Station, and as soon as a train has passed 
Earlswood Station it is passed on to us at the junction. 

6364. The space between these boxes (pointing to 
the plan) is about what ?—400 yards. 

stg And that includes the station and platform? 
Fes. 14) 

6866. Then the Brighton Company signal to your 
= oe their old Brighton goods station as we 
call it. 

6367. Then your signal officer there takes the 
signals from the Brighton officers as well as your 
officers ?—Yes. 

6368. Have you ever found any difficulty occur in 
working between the signalmen of the two companies ? 
—No, everything is worked comfortably ; sometimes 
the bells may have failed, and then we work with a 
speaking instrument. _ 

6369. Is the Brighton Company’s signal officer 
under you at all ?—No. 

6370. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are you accountable in 

any way to the Brighton Company, or simply con- 

nected with the South-eastern ?—Simply connected 
with the South-eastern; I have the control of the 

Brighton Company’s trains while at my station. 

6871. Do you know if the Brighton Company pay 
the expenses ?—No, that is arranged between the two 
companies ; the South-eastern Company pay the whole 
of the staff. 

6372. ( Chairman.) Have you had any remonstrance 
or representation, during the time that you have been 
stationed there, from drivers as to insufficiency of 
signals >—No. 

_ 6373. No complaints of lamps being imperfectly 
seen '—Not of late years, because we have introduced 
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the gas into our signals for several years, but with the 
old oil lamps we sometimes had complaints; the 
drivers complained that the signal did not show a 
bright light, but for many years past we have had gas 
introduced, and we get no complaints. 

6374. Do you get complaints of the signals not being 
placed sufficiently high, or of their being obscured by 
intervening buildings ?—Yes, and we have had them 
altered. 

6375. You have had representations of that. sort 
from drivers, and they have been complied with ?— 
Yes, they have all been complied with. {fn going 
through Redhill from London it is on a decline. 
From the centre of Merstham Tunnel, which is a little 
over two miles after Redhill, it declines down on the 
Brighton line to about midway between Horley and 
Three Bridges. In fact, Merstham Tunnel itself is 
like this (deseribing it on a plan). You go up hill 
from Croydon till you get to the centre of the tunnel, 
and then you travel down hill till you get almost to 
Three Bridges ; but in going round this eurve (pointing 
to it), you make a rise again for a short distance, and 
then you go down a slight incline, and then it is level 
travelling. The distant signal on the London side of 
the station is 750 yards from the signal-box. 

6376. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) Aud how far from the 
tail of the platform ?—About 770 yards. 

6377. (Chairman.) Now taking that signal, have 
you always found that that has given sufficient notice 
to the driver >—Yes, that has only been erected sinee 
the last six or eight months; we put it back 200 yards 
further, it was only about 550 yards. 

6378. When it was 550 did you find that drivers 
ever overran your station signal in consequence of 
not having warning enough ?—In one case I recollect 
the driver overrunning the home signal, I should think, 
about 50 yards. 

6379. Was there anything extraordinary in the 
weather on that occasion ’—It was a very greasy 
morning, and Ido not think he had got his train under 
sufficient control; in fact, I think he left it too long. 
I told him so at the time, and reported him for it. 

6380. He relied on getting the signal clear, I 
suppose ?—I have no doubt he did. 

6381. At the other end of your station have you 
ever had your signals overrun ?— No, not to my 
recollection the home signal ; it is up-hill, and they 
have a better opportunity of pulling up. 

6282. At what speed do the through. trains which 
do not stop pass through your station ?>—The speed as 
laid down by the company is 15 miles an hour, but if 
they do not exceed 30 miles an hourI do not think 
that is a dangerous speed. 

6383. You do not pull them up unless they do ?— 
Ne. 

6384. Or report the drivers >—Not for 30 miles an 
hour. Ihave had to report them when they have 
been going over 40 miles an hour. ; 

6385. In those cases do you find that the driver's 
knowledge of his speed, when he is asked about it, is 
very accurate, or the guard’s ?—No; about 25, 15, or 
20 miles an hour is their estimate of it; but I ama 
better judge of speed than they are, as I am standing 
on the platform ; and again, I can get it from my 
signal book, because I know the time it should take a 
train to run from Merstham to my station. 

6386. It is very difficult to get any knowledge of 
the speed from the people in the trains, is it not ?— 
Yes. 

6387. You do not in practice object to a speed of 
between 20 and 80 miles >—No. With the system that 
we have, the lock system and the safety bar, and 
being a straight line, I do not think there is any 
danger ; in fact, I do not think there would be any 
danger at 40 miles an hour going through the Junction. 
I recollect a case several. years ago, before we intro- 
duced the lock system ; we had a signal at the junc- 
tion and another some distance off, and one gave the 
signal and the other had to turn the points, and I was 
always very anxious about those points. I stood 
watching the non-stopping train that leaves Brighton 
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at 8.45 one morning, and to my horror when the train 
got within 50 yards of the points the man deliberately 
turned the points over to turn it into a siding, into a 
stopping train then in the siding ; but I have a very 
sharp quick whistle, and the man immediately popped 
out, and I put my hand so (describing it) and he saw 
his error and put the points proper. From that time 
we have had a hole drilled through the rail at the 
points, and we have the points pinned and a cotter put 
in, so that it would be impossible for the man, however 
inclined he might be in the absence of the moment 
to do so, by any chance to turn the points ; that was 
in operation for years. Of course I had to send an 
independent man to pin the points to prevent the 
signalman making a similar mistake. Then when the 
lock system was introduced we sent to prevent the 
possibility of the points getting out of order, and we 
still send a man to watch the points previous to a non- 
stopping train passing, to see that they are all right. 

6388. Have you a locking-bar as well as the inter- 
locking at those points ?—Yes. 

6389. And you approve of the action of a locking- 
bar ?—Yes. 

6390. How long have you had it ?—Two years, I 
think. 

6391. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What number of 
levers has the man to move before he can open those 
points to let the train into a siding ?-—In one case I 
think eight levers, and on the up through line we 
have no less 16 locks I think on the up through 
points, which it would be impossible for a man, so 
long as his signal is down, to alter. 

6392. But he would not have to alter all those 16 
points P—No. 

6393. (Chairman.) All those locks must be freed 
by himself or others before the points could be moved, 
must they not ?>—Yes. 

6394. Some of those 16 locks are put on by other 
signalmen; are they not ?—We have 33 levers in the 
one junction box, and they are all worked by one 
man. : 

6395. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That man can turn a 
train one way or the other as he thinks fit ?—Yes. 

6396. (Chairman.) Have you no lock upon his 
points from any signal worked by another man ?— 
No. 

6397. He would have to take off several locks and 
alter a series of signals before he could move the 
points ?-—Yes. 

6398. How many levers must a man move to enable 
him to turn a train at the junction points into the 
siding instead of the up main line ?>—He could not 
possibly turn a train into the siding without putting 
the home signal to “ danger.” 

6399. And the distant signal to “danger.’”’~-Yes. 

6400. And how many levers would that require ?~ 
T think four levers. You are aware, I suppose, that 
as soon as the engine or the carriages are once set on 
the points with the safety bar, it is out of the signal- 
man’s power to pull the points. 

6401. That bar is at the points themselves ?— 
Yes. 

6402. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many facing 
points does a train run over coming up from Brighton ? 
—Only one set. 

6403. And down, how many ?—Two; one at the 
north end and one at the junction. 

6404. Now when a down train, a through train, is 
coming into Redhill, have you ever had any occasion 
to pull them up short without previous notice being 
sent to Merstham, your block station behind ?—In that 
case we keep the north-end signal at ‘‘ danger,” and 
stop them outside the north end. 

6405. Have you ever done that >—Yes. 

6406. And do you find them always stop before the 
home signal ?>—Yes. ’ 

6407. Even in greasy weather ?—Yes. 

6408. (Chairman.) Coming from the south,’ you 
never have any overrun the signal ?—No. 

6409. You have avery large interchange of pas- 
senger traffic on your platform ?—Yes. 
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6410. And you have a considerable staff ; have you 


often had to fine and reprimand members of your — 


staff ?—Very seldom. [| regret to say that within the 
last few years we have not kept the class of men that 
we once had. I used to pride myself upon my staff 
as being one of the best out of London, but I am sorry 
to say that it is not so of late years. I used to get 
my men from the plough-field and break them in, and 
I found that they always made the best men; but now 
they pay higher wages in the plough-field than the 
railway companies, and the consequence is that we 
cannot get the class of men we used to. 

6411. ‘What do you pay your porters ?—At present 
16s. a week. 

6412. Up to what ; for the foreman porter or head 
porter ?—The inspector would receive 30s. per week, 
and the night inspector 35s. 

6413. Your porters are all one grade ?—Yes. 

6414. During the last few years you have had, I 
suppose, a certain number of fines and a certain num- 
ber of reports of men ?—I object to fining men, I 
think it punishes the families. If a man commits 
himself, if it is not a serious offence, I call him in and 
give him a severe caution, and if he is a good man 
I find that he will not do it again, not, perhaps, for a 
long time ; but if I find he does do it again, I generally 
get him drafted off to another station to see whether 
he will do better there, and caution him before he goes. 
Within the last four years, I think, I have had to 
recommend the dismissal of two men for idleness, 

6415. Porters /—Yes. ~~ 

6416. Do you find you often have to speak to your 
men on the subject of drinking ?—No ; they are very 
good for that. There is one grand thing, and that is, 
that we do not allow the men to go to the refreshment 
rooms. 

6417. How is the refreshthent room controlled there, 
is it under the company :—No; it is under the land- 
lady who keeps the Railway Hotel, just close by. 

6418. Is she a tenant of the company outside ?— 
The company are the ground landlords of the hotel. 

6419. With regard to the men being forbidden, it is 
a rule, is it, that the men are forbidden to enter the 
refreshment room ?—Yes. 

6420. Do you often have to speak to the men about 
not obeying that rule?—No; 1 gave an order two 
years ago that no servant of the company was to go 
into the refreshment room to take anything to drink, 
and a few days afterwards I saw one of my men in 
there, and I called him into my office and at once gave 
him a letter to take to the superintendent of the line in 
London reporting him for going in, requesting the 
superintendent to give him a severe reprimand, and I 
thought that would have a beneficial effect ; since 
that time I have not had any further complaint. 

6421. You have been speaking of your own ‘staff 
but have you noticed guards of running trains going 
in there if!the train has been detained ?—No ; that 
rule applies to them too. 

6422. Have you had to complain of men being in 
drink ?—I had to complain of two of our staff a few 
weeks back, who considered themselves off duty, but 
they wore the company’s uniform, and I called them 
out of the refreshment room. They had worked a 
train down to Dorking, and were returning as pas- 
sengers, and I saw them in the refreshment room, 
and I called them out and told them I should be 
obliged to report them for infringing the company’s 
rules, ‘They said they were not on duty. I said, “It 
“ is no matter, you are in the company’s uniform, and 
“* you have no business there ;” and I reported them 
to the superintendent. 

6423, Had they been drinking too much ?—No, but 
it was against the company’s orders, and to set an 
ene to my men I] thought it my duty to report 
them. : 

6424. How often within the last two or three years 
have cases of drinking by company’s servants of any 
class come before you ?—I do not know that I have 
had one where the company’s servants have been the 
worse for drink that I have noticed. 
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6425. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever known 
a driver intoxicated on his train or the worse for liquor 
on the South-eastern or Brighton trains ?—No. 
| 6426. Nor a guard ?-.No. 

6427. (Chairman.) You have in your time, I sup- 
pose, known that, although not lately ?—I have many 
years ago, but the companies have become more severe 
and the men know the penaity. 

6428. There are a certain number of cases ot 
drinking on the Brighton Company’s line in the year ; 
but you have never found any of their servants in that 
state come under your notice ?—No, I have not. 

6429. Have you ever noticed passengers treating or 
proposing to treat railway servants with drink >—I 
haye seen them inviting them into the refreshment 
room, but I never observed them go in; at least they 
may have gone in when my back was turned, but 
certainly not in my presence. 

6430, Have you ever noticed passengers in excur- 
sion trains treating the guards from the windows, 
giving them spirits, and so on ?—No, I have not. 

6431. Is your staff of a similar character to the 
Brighton Company’s staff; do you think the servants 
« similar class of men ?—Yes; in fact many of the 
Brighton Company’s servants have been under me, 
men who are now on the Brighton line. 

6432. But you do not find any cases come before 
you of intoxication on their part >—No, I think they 
know me pretty well, and they avoid going into the 
refreshment room. 

6433. They avoid doing it at Redhill ?—Well, I do 
not allow it. 

6434. Do you often have to deal with passengers 
who have been drinking too much ?—Yes, frequently. 

6435. Is it that they come to your station in that 
state, or do they get it at the refreshment room ?— 
They do not drink it at the refreshment room; the 
refreshment room provides the bottles, and they jump 
out, and if there is not time to drink it there they take 
it into the train with them. 

6436. With regard to delays do you often find that 
the time allowed is insufficient for your station work ? 
—As a general rule we find the time allowed is 
sufficient ; but there are various causes to delay trains. 
Sometimes we have to break up a train in two or three 
places to put on different horse boxes or carriage 
trucks, as the case might be. And again we find there 
is a yery large quantity of luggage sometimes. Some- 
times a family will come without giving us any notice 
with 40, 50, or even 60 pieces of luggage in addition 
to what they take into the carriage. 

6437. And they come rather close upon the time 
that the train starts?—Yes. I think the Reading line 
is noted for taking more luggage over it than any 
other. We frequently have a train of five carriages 
and two large vans quite full of luggage, and then I 
have been obliged to put on another van frequently. 

6438. That arises, I suppose, from families for the 
Continent, or from the Continent ?—Yes. 

6439, Have you noticed any increase in the quantity 
of luggage of late years in proportion to the pas- 
sengers ?—I cannot say that I have. 

6440. What do you do with regard to excess lug- 
gage on your line ?—We charge according to distance 
a farthing per pound per mile under 40 miles, and 
over 40 a halfpenny per pound. 

6441. But do you in practice excess every passenger 
who has an excess of luggage ?—Yes, I am very 
particular about it, I want to reduce the quantity 
they bring, and to drive it into the goods train, and [ 
tell my men to charge it to the uttermost farthing. 

6442. I suppose in practice if a man has a single 
portmanteau, though it may be over the weight, you 
do not excess it, but only if he has other packages ?— 
Yes. 

6443, Do you deal with commercial travellers >— 
Yes. 5 

6444, Do they carry large weights >—Not many 
of them—some few do; but asa rule they send their 
heavy packages with the goods. 

6445. Do you find’ any inconvenience causing addi- 
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tional delay with the luggage, from the weight of their 
packages >—No, very seldom. 

6446. Some of the station-masters speak of the in- 
creased trouble of handling luggage, from the boxes 
wanting as many as two men to handle them; have 
you noticed the same thing ?—We have them very 
large indeed, more particularly foreign boxes, they are 
immense boxes. 

6447. That, I suppose, does cause delay >—Yes. 

6448. Do you think that increased size causes 
an increase in the delay ?—There is no doubt about 
that, because we cannot stow it so well. 

6449. Do you excess the commercial travellers’ 
luggage at a different rate or with any different pri- 
vileges from that of an ordinary passenger ?— We 
charge the same. 

6450. Do you work under the Clearing House 
regulation which allows it to be excessed on to a 
further destination as one booking, and used on the 
road?— Yes; we give them a through ticket for 
the day, and they can stop at as many stations as 
they like with their luggage. 

6451. (Mr, Ayrton.) Do they only pay the through 
fare >—Yes. 

6452. (Chairman.) It is a little privilege beyond 
the privilege of ordinary travellers ?—Yes. 

64538. At Redhill you do not find that the amount 
of their luggage is such as to cause such a delay ?— 
No ; the great difficulty we have with the luggage at 
Redhill is the transfer from one platform to the other ; 
it all has to be carried across on the men’s backs. 

6454, If passengers did not carry now more than 
they did when you began as # station-master at Red- 
hill, do you think the delays would be less ?—I 
think so. 

6455. Now being as you are almost in the centre 
of the system of the South-eastern and Brighton rail- 
ways, what is your statement to us as regards the 
regularity of the working of the trains; do they 
keep the appointed times, or are they constantly 
behind time ?—Well, at times they are behind, but 
not constantly. The goods trains, I regret to say, 
have been keeping bad time of late, but if they do 
not keep the proper time we shunt them and put 
them aside ; in fact, I sometimes keep a goods train, 
and I am bound to do it, three hours at my station to 
allow the passenger trains precedence. 

6456. Have you a large amount of local goods busi- 
ness ?—We have, for instance we have a large amount 
of goods traffic between the different stations on our 
line, the Brighton line and Reading and vice versdé. 

6457. You havea good deal of transter of goods 
from main line to branch ?>—Yes, just at this time it is 
rather slack time; but as a rule we shunt, marshal, 
and send away about 200 loaded trucks every night 
from the branch to the main line and Brighton. 


6458. From your long experience of railway matters — 


do you see any difficulty, if the times of the goods 
trains are carefully calculated and arranged with due 
regard to the work they have to do, in their keeping 
their appointed times ?—No. 

6459. Do you think that if the times are carefully 
arranged, and full regard had to the station duties that 


they have to perform and the inclines of the roads° 


that they work over, they might be kept to the same 
punctuality as passenger trains ?—Almost. 

6460. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you much goods traffic 
at your station ?—We have a great deal of goods trattic 
at our station; as I was saying, we transfer, marshall, 
and send away from one line to the other about 200 
loaded trucks every night. 

6461. Do you find it is very uniform in its average ? 
—We always find just after Christmas a slack time ; 
perhaps it will only average about 1,000 trucks a week, 
and at other times, say, from 1,200 to 1,300 trucks a 
week. 

6462. Is it about the same number every day, or do 
they vary very much in the course of the week ?— 
They vary very little, sometimes perhaps we get 20 
or 30 one night in excess of another, 

6463. But do they vary much in regard to the 
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breaking and making up of the trains ?—Well, the 
principal part of the shunting generally is done at my 
station; they bring their trucks, say, from Dover, 
Ramsgate, and Hastings, and perhaps we will get 40 
rucks from the Maidstone train in the morning; it 
perhaps would cause 20 shunts to put those out for 
the Reading train. 

6464. But do the number of shunts or shifts from 
carriages vary much on different days Yes, some- 
times we will get them placed better by the guards 
than at other times. The guards take them on the 
journey without regard to placing them for the branch 
lines; and when they come to the junction -we have 
to marshall them. 

6465. Can you give us any idea in point of time 
what is the variation of time in one day and another 
that they require for shunting ?>—Sometimes it takes 
perhaps an hour longer to make up the train than it 
would at other times on account of the station being 
blocked, or various trains being behind, or anything 
of that sort, and we have. to stand idle until we can 
get those trains away. 

6466. If such variations are to occur at your station 
and at other stations how would it be possible for the 
goods trains to keep uniform time ?—It is very diffi- 
cult at a junction station. If the trains kept their 
time to my station there would be no difficulty about 
our getting our trains away to their time; but it is 
when one train comes up perhaps two hours late and 
throws everything out that the delay is caused. 

6467. But if that train has been subject to a process 
of shunting somewhere else, like your process varying 
to an extent of an hour or more in carrying it out, 
then that train cannot get there punctually; No; 
there is the difficulty in getting the trains up to their 
time. 

6468. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you plenty of 
accommodation for shunting purposes ?—I am sorry 
to say we have not ; we stand on an embankment and 
land is very scarce about Redhill. ; 

6469. (Chatrman.) Yours is a sorting station for 
the whole line for goods, is it not >—Yes, 

6470. (Sir. J. L. Simmons.) You think you could 
get through the work more speedily if you had more 
siding accommodation P—Yes. ; 

6471. (Chairman.) What margin of time is allowed 
now for your goods trains that you have to start ?— 
Half an hour in some eases, in others 15 or 20 
minutes, in others 40. 

6472. Do you find in ordinary circumstances that 
the time allowed in the bills is sufficient ?—Yes, if 
the train comes in time. 

6473. You think your duties can be done then ?— 
Yes. pe i 

6474. Now taking the trains that come to you, we 
will take the down goods, do they keep fair time to 
your station >—No, they have not. 

6475. To what cause do you attribute that; is it 
in the ran from London to you ?—They cannot get 
out at Bricklayers Arms. There is a great difficulty 
in getting them out from Bricklayers Arms; what 
has been the cause I do not know, but there has been 
a very great difficulty ; they have been three or four 
hours. late, both the Brighton and our trains, in 
getting away from the starting point. ! 

6476. Where do the Brighton trains start from ? 
—The Willow Walk. 

6477. Are they equally as late as yours?—They 
have been. 

6478. You think from what you hear that they 


‘have not room enough at the Bricklayers Arms and 


the London stations ?—From what I can hear that is 
the case. 

6479. Have your company any other London sta- 
tions for goods besides those ?—No. 

6480. Now, taking the up trains, do you receive 
them from the main South-eastern line, Dover, Tun- 
bridge, and that way, from the Brighton line, and 
from your Reading and Reigate ?—Yes. 

6481. Do the goods trains on any of those branches 


- traffic. 


haps, as far as Redhill or Croydon. 
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keep their time?—The up trains, Reading and Rei- 
gate, keep good time. j 

6482. Do the up trains from the Brighton Com- 
pany ?—They do not. 

6483. Nor the South-eastern, Dover, and Tunbridge ? 
—The South-eastern have within the last few weeks 
kept very fair time, and the Brighton have kept better 
time, but previous to that they were very much 
behind. 

6484. Are you speaking of that exceptional time 
during the snow and the frost P—No, betore that. 

6485. Now, were they often so much behind as to 
get out of course, and to have to follow trains which 
they ought to have preceded ?—Yes; we have two 
trains come up the South-eastern line in the morning, 
the others go vid Sevenoaks ; we have what we call 
the Maidstone train, or the roundabout train, which 
starts from Bricklayers Arms and goes round to 
Bricklayers Arms again, and the Dover train. 

6486. Is that roundabout train affected by the 
arrival of the boats ?—No; goods trains would not 
be interrupted by the sea traffic. In the case of the 
Newhaven trains, they being run as special trains: 
from Newhaven during the summer with waggons, &e. 
they are extra special trains that we always get notice 
of by telegram or otherwise by special notices sent 
out. 

6487. And you have not much sorting to do with 
those at Redhill ?—No, they merely run through. 
There isa telegram sent over night generally saying 
at what time the train will leave on the following 
morning. 

6488. Now turning to passenger traffic, what do 
you say as to their time keeping?—As a rule we 
keep very good time. 

6489. And what would you say is the prevailing 
cause of delay to passenger trains, not merely at your 
station, but on the line ?—There are various vauses, 
but the great cause is what I have stated, the attach- 
ing and detaching of vehicles and the large quantity 
of luggage. 

6490. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is not a common cause 
the excessive number of passengers when excursion 
trains are running ?-—No, I think as a rule we arrange 
to run the excursion trains to avoid interfering with 
the others. On such extraordinary days as the bank 
holiday, or anything of that sort, we get an excessive 
I have just a memorandum here from my 
signal box, and I find that on May 3rd, 1873, we 


_had after 7 o’clock in the evening from my station up 


to London 33 trains. I daresay each of those trains 
would average 600 passengers, special traffic for the 
bank holiday. 

649}. (Chairman.) Where would they have come 
from ?—Principally from Brighton. 7 

6492. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do not the Brighton 
Company take excursion passengers by all trains on 
Saturdays ahd Sundays ?—No, only by certain trains ; 
they charge a higher fare for those than what they 
call the special trains. rigs 

6493. Does not that mixing up of that excursion 
traffic in the same train with the ordinary traffic tend 
to make that very late?—-There is no doubt that it 
does. 

6494. ‘The trains become excessively heavy ?—There 
is no doubt of that. 

6495. What weight do they come up with, what 
weight of carriages get: tacked on ?>—If they get more 
than a certain number of carriages they divide the 
train and send two. I should think, as a rule, we do 
not send more than 20 or 24 or 25 carriages. 

6496. Willone engine take them, or two ?—One. 

6497. Do they ever send two ?—They would, per- 
After their 
arrival at Redhill it is’ comparatively easy travelling, 


bat from London to the centre of Merstham Tunnel it 


is very hard pulling. 

6498. And coming back the other way, would they 
run with two. engines or one ?—One. Our present 
engines are quite capable of running with 30 or 


35 carriages to keep time with them. 
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_ 6499. From London right through ?— Not from 
London, say from Dover, or Hastings, or Brighton, 
but from London it is much heavier till you get about, 
say, 20 miles out of London. 

6500. About 20 carriages is the limit there ?>— 
‘Yes. 

6501. If it is much more than 20 they divide the 
train ?—Yes. 

6502. What interval do they allow between the two 
trains >—In working on the block system it is six or 
seven minutes. . . 

6503. ( Chairman.) But some of your blocks are run 
over in much less than seven minutes, I think ?>— 
Yes. 4 

6504. So that if the train is kept back one block’s 
length it may be much closer than that to another 
train ?—Yes. 

6505. Your block at Redhill is not a long one; it is 
a mile and a half space, is it not ?>—Rather over a mile 
and a half. 

6506. Can trains come up to your signal >—At all 
junctions they can come up to the signal; but in the 
case of intermediate stations, for instance, if a train 
left my station for Merstham on its way to London, 
there would be no other train allowed to leave my 
station until that train had passed. Merstham station. 

6507. There would be two blocks on ?—Yes. 

6508. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That is 24 miles, is it 
not?—About 12 miles, and it is the same all the 
way up. . 

6509. (Chairman.) Now with regard to the excur- 
sion traffic, would your experience lead you to say 
that there would be less interruption to the regular 
working of the trains by the excursion traffic being 
confined to special trains, or by its being thrown into 
the ordinary trains ?—Being confined to special trains. 
You see with all excursion traffic you always find 
there is an evil arising from mixing up excursion 
passengers with the ordinary passengers, because 
they are out for the day, and no matter if there 
were a refreshment room at every five miles and the 
train stopped at every five miles, they would get out 
to get refreshment. 

6510. (Mr. Ayrton.) You think that drinking is 
part of the enjoyment of the day ?—There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

6511. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) Do you get complaints 
from regular passengers in consequence of the delays 
caused to these trains P—I have had several complaints 
from time to time about excursion passengers being 
mixed up with the ordinary passengers. 

6512. You have at your station, I think, a tunnel 
for passing from one platform to another ?— Yes. 

6513. And all passengers that have to pass from 
one platform to another are required to go through 
that tunnel ?—Yes, 

6514. Do you eyer find any difficulty in that; do 
some of them try to cross on the level >—At times 
they will; in fact, on one or two occasions IT was 
obliged to send in the names of people, and on one 
occasion I took a summons. out. a ; 

6515. There is a ramp, is there not, to take barrows 
round ?—Not at my station. . 

6516. Do you ever take passengers across under 
the protection of porters ?—Yes, under the protection 
of porters ; people such as invalids, or infirm or aged 
persons ; or at times, if a passenger comes up late, to 
save him the train the policeman will take him across. 

6517. But in that case he would only pass under 
the protection of one of the company’s servants ?— 
Yes. 

6518. (Chairman.) Have you a byelaw enabling 
you to prosecute people who persist in going across 
instead of using the tunnel ?—Yes. Before we had 
the tunnel we used to have an overhead; but we 
found that that interfered with the sight of the 
signals. 

6519. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And had you more 
difficulty in getting passengers to go overhead than 
through the tunnel ?—No, as a rule they never object. 
It is only sometimes the case that a person is rushing 
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in, and he fancies that the train is just off, and he will Mr. W. Nash. 


rush across the line. 


6520. Have you had any accidents to passengers 14 Jan. 1878. 


from crossing in that way ?—No; in fact I never had 
a passenger killed there. 

6521. You said you marshalled your goods trains a 
great deal at Redhill; do you have many accidents 
among your servants in that operation ?—I am sorry 
to say that I had a shunter killed some time ago, 
namely, on the 28th of August, and we could not find 
out how he was killed; I think it must have been by 
his rushing to put down the breaks on the trucks as 
they were coming, and I think he must have fallen 
under the train. It is rather a singular fact that 
within a few days after that, one of the Brighton 
goods guards was killed in signalling a train back; 
he was signalling the engine and trucks back on to 
one part of his train that was on the Brighton section 
just below my station, and he stepped back on to the 
down line just at the moment that a light engine was 
passing. ‘ 

6522. When your men are shunting in that way, 
would the man make a signal to the engine and then 
step in to attach the coupling ?—Their instructions 
are not to get under the trucks while in motion, but 
I need not say that they will disobey their instruc- 
tions. I particularly caution them; I have said to 
them, “ Never mind about a little delay, run no risk 
“ in getting under the trucks while in motion.” 

6523. But would you allow a man who was standing 
near the stationary part of the train to signal an 
engine to come back, and then step in behind the 
stationary part ready to hook on the coupling ?—No 
doubt they do it, but their instructions are that they 
shall come to a stand. 

6524, Is there always another man ready to signal 
the engine back ?—I have at my station five goods 
shunters and two passenger train shunters; there are 
always two men with the shunting engine; generally 
two men and one of the guards, and sometimes both 

ards. 

6525. And one man would signal while the other 
attached the coupling ?>—Yes. 

6526. (Chairman.) Would not the ordinary practice 
be that the shunter was giving the signal while the 
guard was attaching ?—Yes ; but in many cases the 
guard is not there, because we have to make up 
the trucks and get them ready before the guards of 
the train arrive, to put the trucks together and put 
them into position. 

6527. Then there would ordinarily be the two men 
in charge of the engine and two shunters P—Yes. 

6528. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it not the fact that 
often after attaching, a signal is given to the driver to 
move on before the man is clear out from the trucks ? 
—There is no doubt of it. 

6529. (Chairman.) Is that according to the rules? 
—No, it is not according to the rules. They rill call 
out themselves “ All right” and put their hand signal 
out while they are getting out. 

6530. But is there, in your opinion, time enough 
allowed for the operation to be done, if they follow 
your orders, without these risks ?—Quite enough 
time. 

6531. Do you find that these dangerous practices 
are more pursued by the older or by the younger 
hands ?—That they are more pursued by the older 
hands. 

6532. Although they must know the danger better? 
—There is no doubt about that. Here is an instance 
which I may mention: some three months ago one of 
my oldest goods guards, who had been under me for 
24 years, was run over at Gomshall, the station beyond 
Dorking ; he had signalled the engine back himself on | 
to the trucks, and although he knew that the trucks 
were in motion, he got underneath the buffers and 
between the wheels while the trucks were in motion, 
and he was knocked down and they ran over his leg, 
and he was internally injured as well; I took him to 
the hospital and his leg was amputated, and the poor 
fellow died a few hours after. 
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6533. With regard to the question of siding accom- 
modation, have you reported to your directors that 
they want more accommodation at your station ?— 
Yes. 

6534. Have they extended that as much as they 
can ?>—They have extended it as much as they can, 
and they are about it now; we take all the waste 
chalk that we get from the Merstham cutting in winter- 
time, and we have been making siding room as fast as 
possible, and now I find that we “have room for two 
more sidings, which will hold altogether 60 trucks. 

6535. Do you find that representations which you 
have made with regard to extra accommodation or 
extra staff needed are responded to ?— Yes. 

6536. I suppose sometimes it may have been a 
matter of difference of opinion between you and the 
superintendent or general manager as to what should 
be done, or whether anything at all was necessary ?— 
Just so, I simply tell the superintendent when I send 
in my report that after that they will be responsible. 

6537. But have you any reason to think that your 
representations have not got the necessary attention ? 
—No. 

6538. Your wants as station-master have been com- 
plied with, as I understand you?—As far as they 
possibly could be. 

6539. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you done your best 
always to try and maintain the efficiency of your esta- 
blishment ?—Yes, I have. 

6540. And do you find any difficulty in preserving 
discipline amongst your men ?—None whatever. The 
great thing is to treat the men kindly, keep them in 
their proper places, and keep a proper supervision over 
them, and with that I find no difficulty whatever. 

6541. I understand from you that you have very 
seldom imposed any fines or got any imposed?—No. 
Ido not like the idea of fines ; it makes men dissatisfied, 
and it takes away that from their families which they 
ought to have, and I think if you cannot deal with 
men with kindness and persuasion the sooner you get 
rid of them the better. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 


Friday, 15th January 1875. 
PRESENT : 
His Gracre THE DUKE OF BUCKIN GHAM w THe CHAIR. 


Hart or BELMORE, 
THe Ricut Hon. 
GERALD, M.P. 


Sre W. Seymour Fitz- 


Mr. Grorcr PARKER examined. 


6548. (Chairman.) You are station-master of the 
North London and Camden Town Station, are you 
not ?>—Yes. 

6549. How long have you been station-master 
there ?—i have been at the station altogether about 
14 years; about 12 in charge of the station. 

6550. It is your first station as master ?—Yes. 

6551. And what were you before?—A platform 
foreman. 

6552. And where were you before that ?—I was a 
guard previous to that on the North London. I haye 
never been on any other line. 

6553. Were you a long time guard ?—No; I was 
only a guard about a fortnight. Previous to that I 
was breaksman and porter. I commenced as porter. 

6554, You have through trains of the North- 
western Company passing your station, have you not, 
as well as the North London short trains P—Not 

North-western main line trains. 

6555. Not goods trains?—Goods trains we have, 
hut not passenger trains. 

6556. Can you tell us about how many trains a day 
pass your station, in and out, altogether, passengers 
first and then goods ?—Of passenger trains there are 
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6542. (Chairman.) Was there not a collision near 


your station in August 1873 ?—Yes, on the 2nd of 


August 1873. The driver of the Brighton goods 
engine had gone in to fetch certain trucks out of what 
we call our engine shed siding, and the signal was 
blocked against him. Shortly afterwards the signal 
was given for a passenger train which leaves Tun- 
bridge at 3.43 p.m., and the driver of the goods train 
mistook the signal and put on steam, 


6548. Was it a hand lamp signal ?—No, it was — 


daylight ; it was a semaphore signal. I happened to 
be coming from my house, which stands some 200 
yards above the signal, and I thought how very late 
the goods was, and all at once I saw that he was 
coming out against this signal. I shouted with all my 
might to draw his attention, but could not do so. He 


was then talking to some man on the line, but I could 


not say whether it was a guard or whether it was a 
platelayer ; however, he stopped when he came to the 
signal and I thought that he had seen his mistake, but 
to my surprise he put on steam again, and I shouted 
again more loudly, but all to no purpose, and in a few 
seconds our engine (the goods engine was a little 
ahead, coming on to ‘‘ caution ”) dashed into it, lifted 
it off the rail, and that threw our engine off the rail. 
Fortunately there were only one or two passengers 
slightly injured. The road was blocked for some 
considerable time. 

6544. It was a case of mistaken signal, as I appres 
hend it, by the driver +—Yes. dis 

6545. Mistaking a signal given to one train as 
meant for another ?—Yes, but now there has been a 
catch point putin there to prevent anything of the 
sort. 

6546. It would goto a dead end now, I suppose 7— 
Yes, it would drop off the line altogether on to the 
ballast. ' 5 
” 6547. That is the safest 2—Yes, I think that was 
the only collision which we haye ever had, and 
trust it will be the last. 


Tue Rieut Hon. A, S. Ayrron, 
W. Gat, Esq. 
E. F. Pettew, Esq., Secretary. 


133 each way,and goods and engines booked through | 


the station, 60. 


ated 


6557. 


way. 
6558. What do those four belong to ?—There are 


two from the London and North-western and two 
from Chalk Farm. 


6559. Besides that, are there any light-engines and — 


specials which pass, unexpected ones ?—Very seldom. 


In the summer time we have excursion trains passing 


through, but not ordinarily. 
6560. Are these trains pretty evenly distributed 


through the day ?>—Yes, very evenly. 


6561. Through the whole 24 hours ?—The passen- E 


ger trains are not through the 24 hours. The first 
passenger train commences at half-past 5 in the 
morning. 


6562. The workmen’s train ?>—Yes, and we finish — 


at 12 at night. 


6563. And between 12 and 4 in the morning there — 


f 


That is 193, roughly 400 trains a day alto- — 
gether ?—Yes; in fact, in addition to those 193, there _ 
are four trains daily that pass through without stop- 
ping, so that it brings it nearly to 200 trains each — 
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is not much doing’—Not much doing ; a few goods 
trains passing through, but no passengers. 

6564. So that the bulk of your 400 trains are 
passed in 20 hours ?—In about 20 hours. ’ 

6565. About a train every three minutes ; some- 
thing like that through the day hours ?—Yes, each 
way ; three and a half minutes, something like that. 

6566. Is it a junction station ?—Yes. 

6567. Will you describe the junction? It is what 
on Macaulay’s map is called Camden Road Junction, 
is it not (pointing it out to the witness) ?—Yes. You 
will understand that it is a double line, with four 
lines of rails. : 

6568. You have the line from the Hampstead Junc- 
tion ?—The line from the Hampstead Junction comes 
in there, and the main line is continued on to Chalk 
Farm. , 

6469. Then eastward of you the lines diverge again, 
do not they ?—No, the lines run parallel. 

6570. You have four lines ?—Yes, four lines ; they 
run parallel as far as Dalston Junction. 

6571. Then the Hampstead Junction lines join the 
two northernmost lines, 1 suppose ?—No, the Hamp- 
stead Junction join the southern lines. 

6572. And they cross the others ?—They cross the 
others. 

6573. And you have no western junction for the 
Hampstead lines ?—No. 

6574. What is the regularity of your trains ; are 
they punctua] ?—We have not much to complain of as 
to irregularity ; they run very well indeed. 

6575. Is it often that a train is so much out of 
course as to follow a train which it ought to have pre- 
ceded ?—Very seldom. The greatest irregularity we 
have is the London and North-western goods being 
late up. Some of those through trains are late. 

6576. How are their down goods from Broad Street ? 
—Their down goods keep much better time. 

6577. You have not much goods traffic belonging to 
the North London proper, have you ?—No. 

6578. Have you found your signals effective >—Yes, 
I think they are very good indeed. I have never 
heard or known of any defect in them. 

6579. Have you ever had any representation from 
any of the drivers as to the desirability of altering 
them in any way ?—No, I have not. 

6580. Have you ever, while you have been there, 
had the home signals over-run by the drivers ?—Yes, 
we have, on one or two occasions. 

6581. Can you give us some idea of the circum- 
stances under which it happened ?—I cannot tell you 
anything particular about it, only that they did over- 
shoot the mark. Of course, the matter was taken up 
at the time, but I cannot give you any further par- 
ticulars. 

6582. But according to your recollection, was it 
your impression that the driver had: had proper notice 
by the distant signal ?— Yes. 

6583. It was not a case where there had been any 
defect or failure of the auxiliary ?—No. In one case 
where a North-western driver over-shot the platform 
the auxiliary was off; hut still, he came into the 
station too fast, and over-shot the main signal. 

6584. (Mr. Galt.) How far ?—The length of two 
carriages. 

6585. (Mr. Ayrton.) Within what period of time 
are you speaking?—This would be within this last 
nine months, ; 

6586. I mean all the cases which you refer to ?— 
The two cases that I am speaking of are within 18 
months. 

6587. (Chairman.) I think the signals have been 
connected with the points for a long period, ever since 
you have been there ?—Yes; we have had the locking 
apparatus ever since the opening of the Hampstead 
Junction line. f 
_ 6588. Therefore you have no experience ‘at your 
station of the old system of signals, the men on the 
ground, independently of points and signals ?—Yes, 
previous to the Hampstead Junction being open. 
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6589. How many years ago was that?—Say, 15 or Mr. UW. Parker. 


16 years ago. 


6590. Is it your experience at Camden that the 25 Jan. 1875. 


drivers are cautious and careful, as a general rule, in 
observing your signals ?—Yes, they are very careful. 

6591. In fog do you find them so ?—Yes, they are 
very careful indeed; in fact, we almost think they are 
too careful sometimes, when we cannot get them to 
move scarcely. 

6592. I see Camden Road Station, as it is called in 
my map, has been exempt from any collision or acci- 
dent for the last three years, within the years 1871, 
1872, and 1873 ?—We have had only one slight affair, 
a train getting off the road, that I can recollect of . 
late. 
6593. When was that ?---It was some time in the 
middle of last summer. 

6594. Was there a pitch in ?—No; it was through 
the neglect of a platelayer at the junction ; they were 
doing something at the crossing, and he neglected to 
put the bolts in sufficiently tight before the train came 
over, and the joints sprung and the engine mounted 
and went off with three carriages, No one was hurt, 
but the line was blocked for some time. 

6595. Have you a refreshment room at your sta- 
tion ?—No. 

6596.° What is the staff that you have at your sta- 
tion under you >—We have eight porters, two foremen, 
four ticket collectors, three booking clerks, and a train 
book boy. , 

6597. Do you find your men steady ?—Yes, gene- 
rally. I must say they are a very steady lot of men. 
No fault to find with them in regard to steadiness at 
all. 

6598. On the North London is there a system of 
fines for offences ?—Yes. 

6599. Do you frequently have to recommend fines? 
—Not very often; of course it does occur occa- 
sionally. 

6600. You have a staff of about 19 or 20 people ?— 
Yes. 

6601. Do you have a fine a quarter ?—More than 
that. Iwas just looking over the record, and I find 
the highest number we have had in any one year for 
this last four years has been 18, and the lowest 11. 

6602. New what are the class of offences for which 
these fines have been imposed ?—Principally for being 
late for duty, and neglecting to do what they have 
been told to. 

6603. Disobedience in fact ?>—Yes, disobedience. 

6604. Were there many cases amony your fines of 
irregularity or neglect of duty from drink ?--None 
from drink. 

6605. I do not mean drinking on duty, but from a 
man coming to his work not fit for it ?-—No ; I have 
noticed one case of aman being fined for allowing a 
drunken passenger to come on the platform, but nct 
the men themselves. 

6606. Are you troubled with that in passengers ?—- 
We have to keep a sharp look-out at certain times of 
the year, holiday times. 

6607. Has it ever come under. your notice that any 
men in connexion with the trains have p22n the worse 
for drink, the guards or engine-drivers or firemen, or 
any person acting in those capacitics - ~ No, I cannot 
say that it has. 

6608. Now with regard to the trains, I think the 
trains of the North London have breaks connected 
through on their carriages ?--Not a continuous break 
through. There are breaks at each end connected 
with about four coaches. 

6609. Fay’s or Clark’s ?—Clark’s principally. 

66:0. Do you notice whether, when the trains come 
in, those breaks act well ?—Yes, they do generally. 
The guards complain about their working rather hard 
when it is wet weather, but generally they work well. 

6611. ‘“‘ Working hard” means being difficult to put 
on, that they require manual labour ?—Yes. 

6612. But from what you say about the very few 
eases of over-running signals, it would appear that 
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they work well?—The breaks work very well indeed 
altogether, 

6613. Do you know what is the highest speed of 
any of the through trains that run “through your 
station without stopping ?—We have none that run 
through at more than 25 miles an hour, about 30 at 
the outside. 

6614. Has there been occasion within your know- 
ledge at the station to check those trains unexpectedly 
by ‘signal ?—-They have never been stopped in the 
station that I am aware of, but at the next’ junction 


I have known them to be ‘pulled up, at the junction: 


with the London and North-western goods yard, that 
is about 300 yards beyond the station eastward. 

6615. And when that has happened they have been 
brought up short of the signal, have they ?—Yes, 
those are generally short trains, and a break on nearly 
all the carriages for through trains. 

6616. (Earl of Belmore.) What sort of a break 7 
Clark’s continuous chain break. 

6617. Worked how ?—Worked by the guard by 
wheel. 

6618. (Mr, Galt.) That has been constantly in use ? 


_—Yes. 


6619. Ever since you commenced ?—No ; when I 
first went on the line we had only single breaks. 

6620. When have Clark’s breaks been introduced ? 
—Ten years ago, I suppose. 

6621. Have you ever been employed on the Meiro- 
politan line ?—I never have. 

6622. (Chairman.) Your experience has been long, 
but chiefly confined to Camden Station ?-—Yes. 

6623. Have there been accidents in adjoining sta- 
tions to you on the North London ?—There was one 
at Barnsbury, I think, in 1871, by a collision. 

6624. Did you go to that 2—I went to it, but I was 
ill at the time, and the superintendent was there, and 
he told me I was not fit to be out, and he sent me 
home, so that I cannot say anything about it. I just 
went to it. It was between Barnsbury and Camden 
Town that that occurred. 


6625. You did not investigate the circumstances of 
that at all?—No. 

6626, With regard to your usual course of duty now 
in the morning, you come on at what time yourself? 
—i vary my time from 7 o’clock in the morning to 
about half-past 8. I have not any fixed time for 
coming on duty. 

6627. But that is your practice ?—Yes, that is 
my practice from 7 o’clock to, say, half-past 8. 

6628. Do you live at the station, or close to it —On 
the premises. 

6629. And what is your course of duty through the 
day; do you go home to dinner ?—I go home to din- 
ner at 1 o’clock, and stay at home a couple of hours, 
then go on duty again, and have tea later on, and stay 
on and off till 9 or 10 o'clock at night. I do not 
always stay till 10, or always till 9, but say 9 or 10 
o'clock at night. 

6630. I suppose it depends upon the work going on 
at the station, and the weather and the circumstances 
of the trains?—-Yes. There is a bell communicating 
with my sitting-room, and I could be out in a minute 
if necessary, so that when J am there it is almost the 
same as if I were at the station. 

6631. And one of the foremen then takes charge, 
I suppose ?—Yes. 

6632. With regard to the foremen how is their duty 
divided ?—One comes on in the morning at 5 o'clock 
and works till 2, the other comes on at 2 and works 
till 12 at night. 

6633. And between 12 at night and 5 it is not 
considered necessary to have a foreman f—No, there 
is no one at the station at night only the signalman. 

6634. ‘There is no train timed to pe ?_No, only 
the goods train passing through. 

6635. If one of the foremen is ill what happens ?— 

I should send him home and write to the superinten- 


dent’s office and ask for another man to be sent in 
his place. 
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‘a reom provided for them with every convenience, 2 


6636, You would get a relief the same day, 
you ?—In the course of a few hours; but until The 
relief I should stay there myself. 

6637. Now with regard to the porters and tick 
collectors, is their duty divided in the same way, o 
man 5 to 2 and the other man 2 to 12 ?>—Y¥es. 

6638. Out of that time is there any time heat 
porters can get any meal, any luncheon, or tea ?—No, 
no time is set apart for that, but each porter has 
quarter of an hour between each train. There are 
men for the double platform and one for each of the 
others, and there is a quarter of an hour between each 
train, so that we consider they have sufficient time to 
get their breakfast or a little luncheon between the 
trains. 

6639. Then your own foremen permit them to . 
for that purpose !—They haye it in a room ; ihe a 


fireplace and oven. 

6640. (Mr. Galt.) There is very little to do between i 
the time of the trains ?—Scarcely anything to’ do 
between the trains, occasionally a little luggage to 
attend to, but after the work. is done in the morning q 
there is comparatively little to do. 

6641. (Chairman.) Has it ever come under your 
notice that the passengers in the train at a certain time — 
of the year treat the porters out of the windows. by 
giving them drink ?—TI have never seen that. 

6642. There are no refreshments sold at your: 
station ?—No. 

6643. And you give your staff a good character for 
steadiness ?— Yes. 

6644. I understand in these cases of fines that’ you 
mention, there are none for drunkenness >—No, noite 
whatever for drunkenness. 

6645. Have ycu ever had any complaint from youll 
porters about the hours being long, or anything of that 
sort ?—No, the men do not complain. The most they 
complain of is Sunday work ; they do not like the: 
Sunday work. . 

6646. What is your custom of Sunday work fonda 
stead of having the eight men on on Sunday we 
only have six, we let two off all day every’ fourth 
Sunday. 

6647. So that a man gets three Sundays work anid! 
one Sunday off ?-—-Yes, that is a halfday’s work on 
Sunday; he does not work the whole day Sunday, 
but works his turn, but every fourth Sunday he se 7 
off altogether. 


6648. (Mr: Galt.) I suppose your traffie is as weal 
on Sunday as any other day ?—We have more pas- 
sengers on Sunday than we have on other days, but it. 
is more condensed traffic ; we only use one line on be ; 
Sunday. - 

6649. (Chairman.) And there is no luggage on 
Sundays ?—No; on week days we work four lines, om 
Sundays we only work two. ¢ 

6650. (Mr. Galt.) Do you change the shifts of ft 
men ?—Yes, they change every week. 

6651. (Chairman.) With regard to that question 
the Sunday, is the dislike of the men to having 
seventh day’s work so often, or is’ it that they we 
extra pay for it ?-Extra pay is what they wou 
like. Itis not so much the work of the Sundays a 
not being as they say paid for it. 

6652. It is not so much, you think, that they 1 
perfect. rest, as that they put it forward as a gr 
for more pay?—Yes.  - 

6653. How are they paid for the Sunday 1 w 
present ?-They are paid per week, they es fe 
week of seven days. aN 

6654. What is your seale of payment of porters 
that line ?—18s. a week. 9 

6655. That is covering seven days?—Yes. 

6656. If it happens to you to have to keep a m 
for a couple of hours extra, what happens then ?- 
gets paid for the time he works extra at the rate of 
per day. . 

6657. Can you tell us whether it freque 
happens that you have to keep a man on longer 
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overtime ?—It is seldom that we have to keep one on 
at all, except perhaps in foggy weather. We might 
have to do it to relieve a fogman. 

6658. (Mr. Galt.) Are all the porters paid the same 
wages ?-~One man has 1/. a week, he is the only 
exception. 

6659. ( Chairman.) Is he considered a sort of head 
porter ?—No, but he is a very old porter, and some 
years ago he was raised 2s. for length of service. 

6660. (Mr. Galt.) You have no gradual scale of 
increase of wages for length of service ?—No. 

6661. (Chairman.) Your overtime altogether would 
not amount to anything material?—A very little in- 
deed ; for two or three months together, perhaps, we 
do not have to send in any overtime at all. 

6662. You do not consider then that your men are 
kept too long hours to be able to attend to their work 
perfectly well ?—No, I do not think so. 

6663. The signalmen are not under your orders, but 
they are a separate staff?—Yes, a separate staff. 

6664. Have you had any irregularity caused by 
signalmen come under your notice >—No, I cannot say 
that I have. We certainly have some very good 
signalmen at the station. I recollect a case some four 
or five years ago. I had occasion to go to the signal- 
box to make some inquiry : the drivers reported that 
there was something wrong, and I found the man the 
worse for liquor, and had him removed ; but that is 
some years ago, and that is the only occasion which 
[ ever have had brought to my notice. 

6665. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you only one man 
in a box, or are there two ?—Only one at a time. 

6666. (Mr. Gait.) What length of time are the 
signalmen employed ?—Eight hours. 

6667. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing a man was 
taken suddenly ill or died suddenly, what would 
happen ?—We should find it out at once, because the 
signals always stand at “ danger.” 

6668. ( Chairman.) The first train coming up would 
stop, and the driver or some one would find it out ?— 
Yes. 

6669. And if any derangement happens with the 
signals the signalman can within a short time always 
call some platelayer or porter ?—Yes; the signal- 
boxes are so close that they can all communicate at 
once with the station from one box to the other. 
You see we have the telegraph signals; they can give 
a signal on that, and they pass it from one to the other, 
and then we get to know at once. 

6670. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find much difficulty in 
keeping the people under you in a state of discipline ? 
—-No, not at all. 

6671. Are you obliged to overlook any of their 
neglects or offences in order to humour them ?--I must 
say that I do not always press so hard upon the men, 
not for the sake of humouring them, but I do not like 
to be too hard upon a man for a little trivial offence; 
but of course if he repeats this I report the matter to 
my superior officer. 

6672. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you a goods station 
as well as a passenger station? —- No, no goods 
station. 

6673. (Mr. Galt.) Are many of the men who were 
at the station when you joined it there still ?—This 
porter whom I spoke of as having 1/. a week was 
there. I do not think any of the others were there 
when I went there; the men have been promoted, 
made guards or signalmen, or gone away for different 
causes. ; 

6674. No one has been dismissed for misconduct 
while you have been there, is that so ?—I think we 
have had one or two dismissed for misconduct. I do 
not recollect more than one. : 

6675. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you called upon to exer- 
cise much discretion in the performance of your duties, 
or is everything laid down in black, and white ?—No, 
we have to exercise a good deal of discretion; in fact 
I do not think that you could lay everything down in 
black and white to suit our traffic. 
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6676. (Mr. Galt.) Are there many Cases in which My. @. Parker. 


you are obliged to refuse drunken persons leave to 
travel ?—Yes. 

6677. At holiday times particularly ? — Yes, and 
every dwy almost at other times as well. 


6678. Is it the clerk who issues the ticket who 
refuses them ?—The clerk cannot tell, it is the collector 
who stops them generally. 

6679. (Chairman.) Have you a book of your rules? 
—Yes (handing it to the Chairman). 

6680. I should like to know how they are observed. 
Now with regard to platelayers using a lorry on the 
line, is the red signal always carried behind ?-~- Yes, 
a distance of 300 or 400 yards. 

6681. Is that in accordance with the rule ?-—If they 
work in accordance with the rules of that book, they 
would go beyond the signal; our signals are so near 
each other; in my district particularly, the signals 
are not more than 800 yards apart. It is no use going 
beyond the signal. 

6682. Has this rule been modified or varied since 
the introduction of the extra number of signals ?— 
No, I think not; those rules were passed in 1868. 
There has been an alteration in the signals since 
then. 

6683. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you turn a lorry off the 
line in an instant, and upset it ?—Three or four men 
can. It might be capsized in a few seconds; to lift it 
off would take half a minute. 


6684. (Mr. Galt.) At what rate would they go P— 
Seven or eight miles an hour. You lift the body 


entirely off, and then there are the four wheels to 
take off. 


6685. (Chairman.) I suppose in many parts of your 
line there would not be room to turn the lorry over, 
because you have a wall ?—Yes, the walls are too 
near. Ot course, on an embankment you could 
turn it over, but on the viaducts you could not 
do it; it must be packed up carefully alongside of a 
wall. 

6686. It has frequently happened in foggy weather 
that you have had a large consumption of detonators, 
I suppose >—Yes, we use a great many. 

6687. Have you experienced often a failure of the 
detonators ?—It does occasionally happen that some 
of them do not make a very loud report, but gene- 
rally we have found them pretty good. 

6688. Have you noticed that sometimes one or 
two will fail to go off altogether ?—No, I have not had 
that brought before my notice. 

6689. Are they in your experience more certain 
with regard to the report now than they were 10 or 
12 years back ?—I do not know. I cannot say. I 
should think they are pretty nearly similar to what 
they were, from what I can recollect of them. 

6690. Can you teil us at all about what your con- 
sumption is in the course of a year of these detonators 
at your station ?—I could not say. We have no 
limit; we, of course, keep a large stock in the cup- 
board appointed for the purpose. 

6691. What is the stock that you keep ?—Two or 
three gross. ; 

6692. And in the autumn months do you draw fresh 
supplies often?—If the weather is bad, and we find 
the stock getting low, we can have them at once by 
applying at the stores. Ordinarily, we have the stores 
only monthly, but in this case of detonators, we can 
have them as often as we require’them. 


6693. You have not much shunting or attaching of 


carriages to do at your station ?— None. 

6694. Except. in some accident or detention you 
never have to shunt across perhaps ?—Not at the 
station. 

6695. Do the signalmen smoke their pipes in their 
boxes ?>—Yes, they do. . 

6696. Is it recognised or not p—No, the rule is that 
they shall not smoke. 

6697. Do you think it at all interferes with their 
attention >—No, I do not think it does. 
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6698. But what notice is taken if they smoke ?—I 
do not know that any notice is taken of it ; I presume 
they do not let their superintendent see it. 

6699. You know that sometimes an inveterate 
smoker does have his pipe ?>—Yes. 

6700. Is that the case with engine-drivers ?—Yes, 
engine-drivers smoke, 
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6701. Is it allowed or not ?—I presume it is; I i 


never see that it makes any difference whether they go 
into a station or not; they keep on smoking, and it 
does not matter who is on the platform, so I pressing 
it is allowed. ‘ 

6702. You do not consider it is your oh to take 
any notice of their doing it Vanes 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Wittiam ALBert Hart re-called and further examined. 


6708. (Chairman.) Have you got your return books 
with you r—Yes (the witness produced them and ex- 
plained them to the Chairman). 

6704. Your working time book does not give you 
the time at which trains not intended to stop pass your 
station f 

6705. In some of your stations notices are fixed, are 
they not, for the guidance of the porters, showing the 
times at which engines or trains are expected to pass ? 
—Yes, 

6706. That notice is prepared at the stations from 
the information given in the books ?—Yes. 

6707. Now your time book, the telegraph book 
which you have produced, gives in the third column 
the time due according to your working book ?>—Yes ; 
that does not refer to fast trains, only to stopping 
trains. 

6708. Trains intended to pass through are not 
entered there ?—They are not entered. 

6709. Then the next column is the time at which 
you receive the signal, taking the case of down trains 
from Langley, that the train is on that length ?—Yes. 

6710. The next column is the time at which the 
train actually arrives there:— Yes. 

6711. And the next column again is the time at 
which your station telegraphs “line clear” to the 
back station ?—Yes. 

6712. And then a column follows marking “ de- 
“* parture or passing of train ” ?—Yes. 

6713. Ifa train is not timed to stop at your station 
is the time given in this book in any column at which 
the “train on line” is signalled ?—Yes, we always 
give the times that the trains pass. 

6714. Take the time of the north express in the 
morning ?—That is 10 o’clock ; that would be No. 58. 

6715. In the column “Time due.as per working 
“ book,” that “time due, 10.30” is your station caleu- 
lation from the time book ?—It is due to leave London 
at 10 o'clock, and that train always leaves Slough 
within a few minutes of 10.30, and that is entered 
there (pointing to the book) ; that is the actual time of 
passing. 

6716. In that case it is entered “Time due as per 
“ working book, 10.30.” ‘Time ‘train on line’ is 
“ received, 10.30,” “Time of train’s arrival, 10.33 ;” 
that is arrival or passing?—Yes. In that case it 


would be entered by the signalman quite by his own 
knowledge of the train. 

6717. Taking the trains entered on this book, you 
get the “train on line ” 
the train passes >—About three to four minutes before 
the train passes. 

6718. Then No. 56; is that a goods train ?—Yes, 
London and Gloucester goods train, narrow gauge. 

6719. Isee the “ train online ” 
the train does not come in till 12.28; would that be 
ordinary time ?—No, it would be stopped outside in 
that case for some reason, detained between the signals. 


6720. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) There is a column 


“ Departure or passing of train, 12.55.” In that ease 
I suppose the train was shunted ?>—Yes, it would be in 
that case, 

6721. Here is “Time of train’s arrival, 12.54, 
“ Time ‘line is clear’ is sent after train’s arrival, 
“ 12.57.” Then it appears that the train did not 
leave the station till three minutes after that ?—That 
would be “line clear” back to Langley. ‘The train is 
booked to stop. 

6722. (Chairman.) I believe the rule is that the 
“ line clear” is given by the signalman as soon as the 


whole train has passed his signal-box or his home 
signal ?—Yes, as soon as he is satisfied that he has got 


the whole of the train. 

6723. Then following that question, I apprehend the 
signalman having given “line clear,” the train stand- 
ing or shunting in the station, would still keep his own 
distant signal at “‘ danger” ?--He would. In some 


signalled four minutes before 


is given as 12, 15, but 
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cases we may have a train in the station, and we can 


allow another to pass it because it would be out of the 
way of the train approaching. 

6724. I think if you could give from this book the 
second, third, and fourth columns it would give all 
that was required. Time due’ as per working book, 
time “train on line” is given to you, and the time of 
the trains arrival; if you could give ‘that for one 
week ?—Yes, I will do so. 

6725. Take the last week that you have in the book ? 
—It is Christmas time ; that is rather a trying week 
and would be perhaps har dly fair. 

6726. I think if you could give us two weeks, oné 


of them being Christmas week ; it would be very 


useful if we knew what Christmas Week was ?—I will 
do so. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry Crark Francis examined. . 


6727. (Chairman,) You are a station-master on the 
Great Eastern —Yes. 

6728. At Stratford Station ?— Yes. 

6729. You have an important junction ato 
there ?—Yes. 

6730. How long have you been at Stratford ?— 
Fifteen years and ten months. 

6731. And what was your previous work ?—I was 
station-master at Norwich about a year and a quarter, 


at Dereham in Norfolk something about a twelvemonth, | 


at Witham Junction two years, at Maldon two years, 
at Colchester about a year and a quarter, at Kelvedon 
about two years, and at other stations for a short time. 

6732. What were you before that >—I commenced 
as booking clerk for about six months, and from that 
time I have been station-master. 

6733. You have had a good deal of experience at 
various stations ?—Twenty-six years’. 


6734. Do you reside on the premises of your 
station ?—Yes. 

6735. And what is your own usual routine of duty 
in the morning ?—I come on duty about 9—I am 


always on duty in fact, because my house being on — | 


the place I am there constantly—and T consider pi 
self always on duty day and night. 

6736. But your time for coming down on the plat- 
form and looking about is what ?—Say 9 o’clock in 
the morning. I go off according as matters are from 
6 to 9, but I am on the premises if I am wanted. 

6737. What is the number of your staff under you? 
—185 in the traffic staff. 

6738. Divided how? — Say 43 series 14 
shunters, two acting guards, and I suppose about 10 
or 12 pointsmen. ‘Then there are four station inspec- 
tors, five yard inspectors, and the remainder are made 
up of porters, greasers, ticket collectors, and odd men. 
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-—No, it is a low level. 


6739. Your yard inspectors are chiefly concerned 
with goods ?—Yes, they attend to the formation of 
the goods trains, and take the general oversight of 
the shunting. 

6740. The shunters belong to the goods too ?—Yes, 
except two carriage shunters. 

6741. Are your four inspectors passenger inspec- 
tors ?—They are passenger platform inspectors. 

6742. Then your two acting guards, I suppose, are 
reserve men, in case a special or extra carriage train 
goes ?—Yes. 

6743. And when you are in your office the plat- 
form inspectors manage the working ?—Yes. 

6744, Would you tell us the lines that converge at 
your station ?—We are a junction for the Cambridge 
main line, also for the Colchester main line. 

6745. Which do you call the main line ?—The 

parent line really is the Colchester line; there is a 
junction for Cambridge for the Loughton and Ongar 
line. 
» 6746. That is between the Cambridge and the Col- 
chester ?—Yes; then for the Victoria Park Station, 
that is the North London line, we have a junction 
for the Woolwich line also for trains from Bishopsgate 
and Fenchurch Street. The low level trains run 
from the Stratford Bridge Station in Stratford to 
Victoria Park where it joins the North London 
proper, that is to say, the Great Eastern link is from 
Victoria Park to Stratford; that connects our Wool- 
wich line with the North London line. 

6747. But then Stratford is also the principal place 


_ for the engines of the Great Eastern working at the 


London end, is it not ?—Yes. 
_ 6748. Can you tell us what number of engines 
approximately stand there >About 125. 

6749. And you make up your carriage trains there 


_ for the through trains ; you marshal them there and 


send them empty to Bishopsgate?—Yes, they are 
washed and cleaned and put into form at my station. 
The number of carriage trains which we handle daily 
would be about 77 on the average. 

6750. Then you have a cross line, I think it con- 
nects the northern and southern, the Woolwich por- 
tion and the Cambridge line in fact; have not you 
a line of rails which crosses P—Yes, we have a link 
between the Woolwich line and the Cambridge line. 

6751. And that crosses you on the level, does it not ? 
The Cambridge and the main 
line is on a high level and the link is on the low level. 

6752. It passes under the parent (Colchester) line 
and runs up to the Cambridge line ?—Yes. 

6753. Taking the years 1871, 1872, and 1873, you 
have been free from any collision >—Yes ; we had one 
which occurred February 7th, 1874. 

6754. Is that reported on by the Board of Trade ? 
—Yes; that was a collision between the 2.50 pas- 
senger train from Fenchurch Street to Woolwich and 
a Midland goods train passing from Thames Wharf to 
St. Paneras ; that is from the Woolwich line through 
the link which you have just referred to as connecting 
the Cambridge line. __ pi 

6755. What led to that, was it inattention to sig- 
nals ?—This accident happened just on the London 
side of the Stratford Bridge Station, our southern 
junction. It was caused by ‘the driver over-running 
the signals. 

6756. Materially over-running the signals >—Well, 
he was drawing down an incline from the semaphore 
signal at the western junction, and he drew on too far ; 
it was an act of carelessness ; he could have pulled up 
no doubt if he had seen his error. 

6757. That was the passenger train ?—Yes; he 
kept drawing down till he drew a little too far, and 
then eould not recover himself. 

6758. When his attention was drawn to it how 
much margin hud he to pull up in ?—TI suppose not 
more than 20 yards. ‘They were going at a very slow 
speed on account of the signals being against them. 

6759. Still he went a little too far ?—He went too 


far in my opinion from not being really there when 


he was wanted. I mean that I think he was not pay- 
“a 
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ing attention to the signals. 
absent-mindedness. 

6760. You refer to that case as one of not sufficient 
attention in your opinion to the signals ?—Yes. 

6761. Is that a practice which without causing 
accident, you had to notice on the part of drivers fre- 
quently in your experience ?—We have been very 
fortunate in my experience. 

6762. I am not speaking of accidents, but I am 
asking whether it has come under your notice that 
drivers have over-run the signals?—I think I can 
remember two or three cases during the time that 
Ihave been at Stratford, not more, in which they have 
made a start, but nothing has come of it, starting 
through not being on their guard. They take the 
order to start, and then their duty is to wait for the 
signal to be lowered. And I have known perhaps two 
or three instances in which they have made a start, 
but the error has been seen either by themselves or by 
others, and they have been stopped. 

6763. When you were out in country districts, has 
it come before your notice that they were apt to over- 
run the signals, and then not able to pull up in time ? 
—Very seldom. 

6764. Have you any of these small stations under 
your control, the Maryland Point for instance >—Only 
the low level station, which is immediately under my 
own. 

6765. You do not take any control of Stratford 
Bridge, or any of those small stations ?—No. 

6766. Now, would you give us the hours of duty of 
your signalmen who are under you ?—They are rather 
different. At five of our boxes they have the eight hour 
duty, and there are three men to each box. In the 
other boxes, that is to say, ten boxes, they have 12 
hours’ duty. 

6767. And how many men per box ?>—Two regular 
men and one relieving man to every three boxes, in 
order to give the regular men a day off once a fort- 
night, and a changing day once a week. 

6768. So as to change the shifts?—Yes, they do a 
week and week about. 

6769. Night work one week and day work the next? 
—Yes. 

6770. One day off in 14 ?—Yes, in addition to the 
changing day once a week. 

6771. Does that clear day off come on Sunday ?— 
No, they get it on Sundays once in seven weeks, 
because the relieving man himself gets his Sunday 
in turn. 

6772. Now with regard to the 12 hours man, is the 
man supposed to remain in his box the 12 hours, or 
does he get any time to go out for meals ?>—No, he 
brings his meals with him or has them sent. 

6773. Has he any means of warming them ?—Yes, 


the boxes are all furnished with fireplaces with closed 


doors. 

6774. A fireplace that a man can cook at ?>—He can 
cook anything he likes in reason. 

6775. How many hands are there in the same box 
at a time >—One signalman and a boy at some, and at 
others only the signalman. Boys are only employed at 
some of the eight hour boxes. 

6776. Has he time to give from the signals to a 
little cooking occasionally ?--- Yes, in the 12-hour 
boxes. 

6777. What sort of intervals does he get between 


his trains ?—Perhaps he will get 10 or 15 minutes at. 


some of them. 

6778. He would have in fact to take three meals in 
his box ?—Well, I suppose they do not often take 
more than two. I think they generally take their 
tea at home. 

6779. What time of the day does the 12 hour duty 
commence ?—It commences at seven in the morning. 
I should tell you that the men on day duty do 11 hours, 
and at night they do 13, but that is a concession 
which we make to them because they prefer it; they 
divide the 24 hours in that way. 

6780. Is that on the application of the men them- 
selves '—Yes, it is their own doing. 
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6781. How long has that been in force ?—From 
before I came to Stratford. 

6782. Then it will be 7 in the morning till 6 at 
night, and 6 at night till 7 in the morning ?—Yes. 
I fahrowld say ihe! we rather encourage the equal 
division of the 24 hours, but the men prefer the 
other. 

6783. Is there any inspection of those boxes or 
visiting the men by any system ?—Yes, I visit them 
myself if I have opportunity, and IT also bring every 
man to my office daily, that is to say, I see the men 
daily either by myself or deputy. 

6784. Is it the man going on duty or coming off 
duty who comes to the office ?—The man going on 
duty. 

6785. He has to be seen by you ?—By myself or 
deputy, to see that he is in a proper state to take duty 
and well up for his work in every respect. 

6786. How often do you. yourself visit boxes ?—- 
Sometimes perhaps two or three times in a day those 
that are near and handy, others at more distant 
periods. 

6787. Are you yourself, do you think, in all your 
signal boxes once in a week ?—No. 

6788. But once in a month are you?—Yes; some- 
times several times in the course of a month, and at 
other times a month or six weeks might elapse at the 
distant boxes. 

6789. Are there any inspectors who visit the boxes 
of the signalmen ?—No, excepting the district in- 
spectors who sometimes come down to go into causes 
of delay and so forth, but the men are not under their 
control, they are simply and solely under my own 
control. 

6790. There is no established system of visiting 
them through the night, or once a night ?—No ; we 
see the men beforehand and we find that a better 
system. 

6791. Have you in your visits to the boxes ever 
found any of the men unfit for duty ?—Yes, one man. 

6792. Was that long ago ?—It was last year; it 
was about two or three hours after he had taken duty ; 
he was found to be the worse for drink; he had a 
public-house close to him. My memorandum is, 
“The signalman at Maryland Point was somewhat 
“ the worse for drink.” It is situated at the Mary- 
land Point Station. I sent him home. 

6793. You did not think he was in a state to do 
duty ?—No; he was not drunk, but he was not 
sober. 

6794. Had he been at your office ?—Yes, he signed 
on. 

795. And nothing had been noticed then ?—No, 
he was apparently all right then. 

6796. Have you reason to think the drink was 
brought to him ?-—It might have been put over thie 
wall. 

6797. Is that the only case in your experience ?— 
The only case in which I have known a man to be 
the worse for drink on duty, but I have on two or 
three occasions detected them a little the worse for 
drink when they have come io sign the appearance 
book, and then of course in that case we have sent 
them back again. 

6798. In the case of these men that you have sent 
back again, you sent for the relief man to take their 
duty, I suppose ?—Mostly; if a man fails through 
sickness or other cause, we send off for the relieving 
man to take his duty, or we should keep the man who 
was then on duty still on till we could get another 
man to relieve him. 

6799. But if this happened to an 11 hours man, 
you would not keep him for the whole 13 hours’ spell, 
would you, after his 11 hours ?—No, but a portion of 
it till I found another man to take his place. 

6800. How long would you keep’ him?—Two or 
three hours, perhaps. ‘The relieving man would pro- 
bably have been having his own day off. 

6801. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What is the longest 
time you have ever kept a man on ?—I may have kept 
them on perhaps 18 hours, but that would be a very 
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unusual thing, only in the case of an cnereeaa 
through running short of men. 
6802. That has happened | ?—It has happened, not 
frequently, neither could I give you a recent date. 
6803. (Chairman.) Now, if such a case as that 


happens, do you make any arrangements to supply the — 


man with an extra meal, or give him something to 
keep up his strength ?—We send some one to give 


him the offer of sending a person from the station to 


his home to get anything that he wants. 

6804. How would his pay be dealt with ?—I should 
pay him full time for all the extra time that he 
worked. 

6805. Have you had any complaints from your 
signalmen of excessive work ?—From one or two 
boxes I have had complaints, or rather applications 


for an extension of the eight hours system.; I Sis 7 


say that I have had any complaints. 

6806. Applications for changing the 12 into the 
eight hours '—Yes. - 

6807. (Mr. Galt.) Are they paid more for the 
12 hours than what men on other lines are paid for 
eight ?—I can hardly speak as to other lines, but our 
12 hour men do not get so much as our eight hour 
men, because the boxes are of a less important nature. 

6808. (Chairman.) What is your highest scale of 
signalmen’s pay ?—They begin at 20s. a week, and 
they work up to 27s. 

6809. So that your eight hour boxes are getting 
27s. a week ?—Some of them. 

6810. And the 12 hour boxes what ?—They work 
up to about 23s. or 24s. a week. 

6811. Then the changing of the box from the 12 
to the eight hour system brings increase of pay ?— 
No, that would not follow. 

6812. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Not an increase 


of pay, but an increase in the expense to the company ?. 


—<A little; it would be rather more expensive. 

6818. You would have three men to pay instead 
of two?r—Yes, we should, we should save the 
relieving man, 

6814. (Chairman.) What is your opinion as regards 
the eight or 12 hours for men as regards their atten- 
tion and ability to perform their duty well and 
sharply ?—So far as my experience goes, I find a 12 
hour man quite equal to if not a little better than the 
eight hour man, but that arises in this way I think, 


that if a man is a steady going man, he works harder 


when he is off duty than when he is on, Sune at 
gardening or something of that sort. 

6815. Is it your experience that the eight hour 
men take their spare time in rest or in doing some- 
thing for themselves ?—In doing something for them- 
selves, or, if they are inclined for it, in pleasuring. 


6816. Is it not your experience that the extra time 


off duty which the eight hours man gets is given to 


rest ?—-No, I do not think it is any benefit to them. | 
At the same time there are certain points where we | 
are bound to adopt the eight hours system, because. 


the men at those boxes rine not the time to cook a 
meal, or hardly to eat it. 
6817. With reference to the work at your eight 


hour boxes at night, after 10 o’clock at night haye 


you much work for them ?—Yes, they are busy with 
goods traffic after 10. 


6818. What is your slack time in the day, in the 


24 hours ?--I should say the slackest time is between ; 


12 and 2 p.m. 

6819. The early boas of the morning you are very 
busy with goods ?—Yes, very busy with goods, and 
also with carriage trains. 

6820. Preparing carriage trains 2_Yes, preparing 
carriage trains, and getting them away. 

6821. We have ‘dealt with the signalmen. Now 
taking the next class of your men, your inspectors, 
who take platform duty, have they been long with 
you ?—Yes, one was with me at Norwich, my head 
inspector. He has been with me nearly all the time 
that I have been at Stratford, and the others have 
been with me some years, I should think 10 or 11. 


6822. Do they live near the station ?—Perhaps 
about a mile or a mile and a quarter. 

6823. Are they steady men ?—Yes, all of them. 

6824. Have you had occasion to change any in- 
spector before you got these?—No ; I have been very 
fortunate in my inspectors. 

6825. (Mr. Galt.) From what class of men are 
your inspectors taken generally?—One of them, my 
head man, was a goods guard before he was inspector. 
I should say that before that he was my night in- 
spector at Norwich, and on account of his good con- 
duct I sought for him, and brought him with me to 
Stratford ; and the other men, I think, began as 
ticket collectors, and worked to inspectors. 

6826. (Chairman.) Now, taking passenger porters, 
what number of passenger porters have you ?—About 
10. 

6827. Have you a system of fines on the line >—It 
js a system I myself do not encourage, and therefore 
it is not much practised by me. I find if a man does 
not take a caution he is not worth much. 

6828. You think the system of cautioning them, 
and if that does not do getting rid of them, is best ?>— 
I think so. Ido not mean to say that we have had 
no fines. I can give you the number, if you please. 

6829. Will you let us have that ?—As near as I 
can tell, in 1872 there were 17 fines, in 1873 there 
were 27, and in 1874 there were 20. 

6880. And what class of men were subjected to 
them ?—Well, parcels porters, goods guards, a shunter 
on one occasion, and a yard inspector on one occasion. 

6831. What would he be fined for ?—For sending 
a goods train away at an improper time; he was 
fined a day’s pay. Many of them are small, from 1s. 
upwards. 

6832, How many cases have you had, say in half- 
a-dozen years, in your station among any of your men 
of either intoxication or drinking to such an extent 
that they were not fit to take their duty ?—Three 
men have been dismissed for drunkenness in the three 
years. There might be one or two more perhaps in 
the six, but I could not charge my memory. 

6833. What class of men were those ?—One was a 
goods guard, in 1872; the other was a signalman at 
an eight hour box, in 1873; and the signalman I 
spoke of before in 1874, at a 12 hour box. 

6834, No case of that sort among your passenger 
porters ,—No, I have not a case among the porters. 

6835. Did I rightly understand you that these three 
men were dismissed ?—The two signalmen and the 
goods guard were dismissed, 

6836. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Was one of them 
the man you spoke of who was found in his box three 
or four hours after he went on, not drunk but the worse 
for liquor >—Yes. 

' 6837. And he was dismissed ?—Yes. 

6838. (Chairman.) Did the goods guard come on 
duty drunk, or get drunk on duty >—Drunk on duty. 

6839, Have you any difficulty in preventing them 
getting drunk in the station?’—No. We are very 
much surrounded with public-houses at Stratford, and 
the men have facilities for going out if they feel 
inclined. I find the greatest check upon the sobriety 
of the men is bringing them to my own place before 
going on duty. I attribute our freedom from irregu- 
larities of that nature to the fact of having them in- 
spected before taking duty, and the men knowing that 
they will have to face some one in authority before 
going on. 

6840. Have you had any case pass under your 
notice, though not under your immediate control, of 
drivers or firemen being the worse for liquor ?—I only 
remember one case of that kind during the time that I 
have been there. I know the man was the worse for 
drink, and he was taken off and another put in his 
place. I could not give you the particulars now. 

6841. Have you ever noticed the guards of trains 
coming up or down at all the worse for drink >—No, 
I could not say that I have. 

6842. Have you ary refreshment roor in your 
station ?—No, 
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6843. Had you at any of the stations where you 
have been ?—Yes, I had at Norwich, and Colchester 
also. 

6844. Was your attention at all drawn to any dis- 
position on the part of the passengers to treat guards 
or porters on the platform with drink ?—I have wit- 
nessed such cases. There is a very great disposition 
on the part of passengers to treat the guard if the 
guard will be treated. 

6845. Is it an order on your line that the company’s 
servants should not enter refreshment rooms ?-—Yes. 

6846. Do you know whether there is difficulty found 
in enforcing that ?—Well, the order has been issued 
since I have been at my present station, and therefore 
I have not had to contend with difficulties in that 
respect. 

6847. I suppose you travel about the line some- 
times when you take your holidays P—Yes. 

6848. Do you notice that practice at all of treating 
by passengers?—I do not think it is in vogue so 
much as it was, neither do I for one moment believe 
that it has altogether ceased. I believe if the men 
can get in without being seen they will go in and take 
a glass if it is offered them in many cases. 

6849. What do they treat them with, spirits >—I 
think it is generally ale. 

6850. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is yours an abso- 
lute order upon the Eastern Counties that no guard or 
servant of the company should be allowed to enter a 
refreshment room, or do you make an exception in 
favour of the long-journey guards ?—There is no 
exception. 

6851. (Chairman.) Do you consider it necessary 
on the journeys which your guards take that they 
should be allowed to enter refreshment rooms ?—No, 
I think they are better without it. 

6852. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What is the longest 
journey a guard will take on your line ?—I supnose 
about 130 miles. 

6853. (Chairman.) 'The longest. duty would be, I 
suppose, an ordinary train between London and Wis- 
beach, or London and Yarmouth ?--Yes. 

6854. (Mr. Galt.) Have you known any cases in 
which guards have been fined or otherwise punished 
for going into refreshment rooms ?—No, I have never 
had a case of that kind come under my own know- 
ledge. 

6855. But have you reason to believe that it is 
strictly enforced at other stations on the line ?>—Yes. 
I have no reason to doubt it. 

6856. Have you ever heard that it is ?--No, I have 
not been in the way of hearing it at all. 

6857. (Chairman.) You said you do not think that 
the practice of treating is quite so much in vogue as 
it was ?—I mean after the issue of the order for men 
to discontinue going in; now if they go in they ec 
under fear of being reported. : 

6858. You have no refreshment room at yeur 
station, and you do not want one, I suppose ?-- No, 
indeed. 

6859. Do the passengers want one ?—They fire- 
quently ask for it. 

6860. Have you had representations in favour of 
having a refreshment room at the station ?—Not 
lately ; we had a refreshment room many years ago, 

6861. (Mr. Galt.) Why was it given up ?--I 
believe it did not pay. 

6862. (Chairman.) How large are these 12-hour 
boxes at your station ?—I should think about 10 by 
14. 

6863. Do you know what number of levers they 
have ?—I suppose 12 or 14 levers. 

6864. You spoke of the men working those boxes 
having intervals occasionally of 10 to 15 minutes, 
when they could do a little cooking ?—Yes. 

6865. But the fire at which they would cook is in 
the box ?—Yes, a detached stove generally. 

6866. Are those intervals of 10 or 15 minutes so 
far marked by the time book that the man knows 
when he is likely to have them?—No; perhaps I 
have said a little too much there. He would perhaps 
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get interrupted within that 15 minutes, but he would 
not spoil his chop if he were cooking it; he would 
perhaps have to raise or lower his signal within the 
time. If you were to take the number of trains with 


"me, you would see pretty well that they hardly get a 


clear 15 minutes. 

6867. Would you give us the number in the way 
that you think would give us the best idea of the 
relative work ?—I will give the passenger trains by 
themselves. Say they are 806 daily, that is in the 
24 hours ; the carriage trains you may put at 77, the 
goods trains at about 244, and light engines occupying 
sections, and therefore to be treated as trains, about 
68. Then of course there are certain portions of the 
line that are tolerably exempt from that vast number 
of trains. 

6868. Of that number a certain number would be 
on the Colchester line, the main line ?—Yes. 

6869. They would not affect the signalmen on the 
Cambridge or the Ongar lines >—Certainly not, not as 
between the central junction and downwards on the 
Cambridge line. 

6870. Where are your 12 hours boxes placed ?— 
The 12 hours boxes on the Colchester line are below 
the central junction. 

§871. It would be between the central junction 
and Maryland Point ?—Yes. Then as between the 
Chobham Farm junction, that is the junction with the 
Woolwich and the Cambridge line and Stratford 
Bridge, those are 12-hour boxes. Then again I should 
say on the Cambridge line below the Chobham Farm, 
and below the junction I have referred to close to 
Leyton. 

6872. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What is the 
greatest number of trains that would pass any one of 
your 12-hour boxes ?—I should think about 200, from 
that to 300. 

6873. (Chairman.) That would be spread over 24 
hours or 22 hours we may say ?—Fully that; perhaps 
I am a little understating it. 

6874. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) The greater 
number of those would be in the 11-hour spells of the 
day men, would they not ?—The greater number. 

6875. (Chairman.) More than half ?—Yes; more 
than half ¥ should say. 

6876. How many trains in the hour ?—Say 10 to 
12 trains an hour. 

6877. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) One train every 
five or six minutes Pp—Yes. 

6878. Therefore it would be a very short interval 
that the man would have for his chop ?—Only there 
are certain times when there is a lull, and then they 
get their opportunity. 

6879. (Chairman.) I gathered from you that 12 
to 2 in the day is a slack time ?>—Yes. 

6880. Your working time-book would almost show 
what sort of time there would be then ?—It would 
give a pretty good idea. The book will hardly repre- 
sent it, because my station is a very large shunting 
station, and as such the rails are very seldom un- 
covered. : 

6881. But taking the box at Maryland Point, see 
how many trains pass that point ?—I count about 155 
up and down as passing Maryland Point box. 

6882. Then allowing for shunting, what do you 
say ?—Well, the shunting is frequent there, but not so 
much as at some other 12 hour boxes. 

6883. Would you give him 100 operations for 
shunting ?—I think it would be equal to another 100. 
In dealing with the goods train at that point we should 
handle it perhaps half a dozen times before we got rid 
of it. 

6884. Your 155 trains is during 24 hours ?>—Yes. 

6885. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many are manipulated 
during the night turn of 13 hours ?—It is rather 
difficult to get at that without counting them. I have 


- rather got them in the bulk; I can give it you, after 


the passenger trains have ceased running, that I think 
would be the fairest way of putting it. On the Col- 
chester line after the passenger trains have ceased 
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running, say after 12 o’clock at night, there would be 
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14 goods trains between 12 and 6 in the morning. 


6886. And no passenger trains at all ?—Only the 


up night mail and continental boat train. Ithink the 
12 hour people would have quite as easy a time of it 


as the eight hour people, because the eight hour men’s 


work is nearly incessant. 

6887. (Chairman.) Passing from the signalmen and 
recurring to the passenger porters, how often do they 
have a day off ?—I give the porters and platform men 
every other Sunday off. 

6888. You do not employ so many on Sunday as on 
other days?—No, we divide the number and keep 
half on and let the other half go off the whole day. 

6889. You have a great many passengers on the 
short lines on the Eastern Counties on Sundays ?— 
Yes 


you have no luggage to handle on Sundays ?—That is 
so. : 

6891. And your passenger porters get every other 
Sunday off ?—Yes. 

6892. ‘Their hours are what ?—The early men come 
at 6 in the morning and go off at 7 at night, hay- 
ing 24 hours off during the day for meals; and the 
late men come on at 9 a.m. and off, say, at 10.30 p.m. 
about. 


6893. ‘Then you have no platform porter on after — 


that >—No. © The work is done by the night staff, the 
late inspector, assisted by night shunters and others. 


6894. Now taking “another branch of our inquiry, — 


referring to accidents among company’s servants, do 
they take place mostly on the passenger or the goods 
side ?—On the goods with me. 

6895. Can you tell us at all the number that you have 
had in your yard for any period ?—Yes, in the three 
years you may put it at 20. 

6896. Fatal or serious?—Say seven fatal out of 
that 20, and the rest injuries that they have got over 
so as to resume their duties or go elsewhere. 

6897. But such things as a sprained finger or a 
slight sprain, a thing that did not disable them from 
work, you would not count ?—No, hardly. I am 
speaking of cases when a man gets knocked down and 
slightly injured, or a serious injury to the hand or 
foot. 

6898. Can you tell us the class of men at your 
station chiefly subject to these injuries ?—The first 
case I have down is in October 1872, a fireman 
knocked down by walking across the goods sidings 
during shunting operations after dark, walking across 
the shunting yard. The next one was a shunting 
guard who slipped from an engine step and his leg 
was caught in the wheel and he died from it. 

6899. He was getting on the engine when in 
motion ?>—Yes. 

6900. The next case was what ?—-A yard foreman ; 
he is supposed to have been getting between the 
trucks while in motion, there was no certain evidence, 
but we supposed him to have arrived at it in that way. 
He died from the injuries. The next was a railway 
police constable. He was knocked down by a light 
engine on the Colchester line after dark. 

6901. Walking on the line ?—Walking on the line. 
It was his business to be upon the line. 

6902. To be between the rails?—Yes, only he 
should have been careful where he walked. His duty 
was to watch the yard. j 

6903. Was the police constable there in the capacity 
of a signalman or switchman ?—No, as a policeman. 
The next was a goods guard. He was supposed to 
have been killed in jumping on to his train when in 
motion, jumping on to save himself a walk of about 
100 or 150 yards. 

6904. (Mn. Ayrton.) Do you mean jumping into the 
guard’s van?—No jumping on to the trucks so as to 
place himself between the engine and the trucks ready 
to unhook ; he slipped and went under. f- 

6905. I suppose there were no steps, he jumped on 
the buffer ?—He was springing on the buffer, I think, | 


6890. But you find you cah spare porters because © 
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in that case. The next was an acting euard, and he 
fell from between trucks during shunting operations. 

6906. (Chairman.) It is principally accidents with 
the goods guards and shunters ?—Yes. Here is one of 
a passenger guard who fell out of his break van and he 
was killed on the spot. Those are the seven. 

6907. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that he fell in 
getting out ?—He was looking back to see that his 
train was following correctly and by some means he 
fell. 

6908. He was leaning out and slipped ?>—He was 
leaning out. He was supposed at the time to have 
leaned out a considerable deal too far and to have 
struck against a lamppost ; that was the nearest we 
could get at it before the jury. 

6909. (Chairman.) Now with regard to the goods 
men you have spoken of, and the accidents you have 
spoken of, the majority of those appear to be from 
getting on trucks or between trucks in motion ?— 
Yes. 

6910. Now, with your experience, knowing what 
has to be done in Stratford yard, is the work so ar- 
ranged that the men can do their duty without getting 
on the trucks or between them while they are in 
motion ?—It would be a difficult thing for them 
to get through their work without it, they would have 
a considerable deal of running to do. 

6911. My question is, is there time to do the work ? 
—There is time to do the work without jumping on 
to a train in motion. 

6912. And is there time without getting between 
trucks in motion >—No, I cannot say there is ; that in- 
volves the question of fly shunting, and it is impossible 
to get through a large amount of goods shunting with- 
out it; the day would not be long enough for the work. 

6913. In the fly shunting the man is up on the 
truck >—Yes. 

6914. I will come to that afterwards, First I want 
to get jou opinion as to whether the time allowed in 
your station yard is sufficient for the work to be done 
without men having to jump on to the trucks in 
motion or get between the wheels when they are in 
motion?—There is time enough for them to get on 
while they are standing still. 

6915. And it is not necessary for them to twist in 
between the wheels to try and uncouple while the 
trucks are moving ?—By no means. 

6916. Now come to the fly shunting ; how many 
men in those three years have met with accidents in 
the fly shunting ?—I have had no one hurt through 
fly shunting. 

6917. Was there any case among those seven which 
oceurred to a man standing on the trucks to uncouple 
in fly shunting ?—No, I have not had an accident 
from a man uncoupling while fly-shunting ; but there 
has been a case in which the man was riding between 
the trucks ready to unhook, with a view to fly shunt, 
and met with an accident. 

6918. And what was that; was that one of these 
which you have given us ?—Yes. 

6919. I thought that man was jumping on to the 
bm ?—No, he was tiding between the trucks and 
* i 

6920. Was it necessary, to carry on the process of 
fly shunting, that the man should have been riding 
there; it was outside the truck, I suppose, on the 
_ buffer ?—He would be riding, most likely, with a foot 
on the buffer of each truck. 

6921. Could he not, without doing it in that way, 
have unhooked the train from the end of the truck ? 
—He could not have done it without considerable 
inconvenience to himself. 

6922. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they furnished with rods 
. unhook ?—No ; they do it with their hands or 

eet. 

6923. (Chairman.) Have you ever tried in your 
yard either short-hook rods or others for fly shunting ? 
—No, I never made an experiment of that sort. 

6924. Is the fly shunting done by either sanction or 
order ?—No, we have a rule against it; it is pro- 
hibited. : 
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6925. But how long has that rule prohibiting it 
been in force ?—I do not think it has ever been in 
force. 

6926. How long has it been in the book ?—lIt has 
been in the book ever since I can remember. 

6927. (Mr. Galt.) But you never have enforced 
the rule ?—No, I could not ; I should send my trains 
away late every night if I did. 

6928. (Chairman.) Can you point that rule out to 
me in your book ?—Perhaps this rule, No. 185, does 
not give it quite clearly, but it implies the rule I 
have spoken of. 

6929. “In shunting waggons into a siding the 
“ waggons must not be detached from the engine 
“‘ ‘before they are placed on the siding and brought to 
“ astand.” That is the rule ?—Yes. Now the system 
of fly shunting upsets that altogether. 

6930. The marginal note of that rule is, ‘shunting 
“ into sidings ” ?—Yes. 

6931. But do you consider that that series of rules 
there, 184, 185, and 186, apply to marshalling trains ? 
—Yes, I think so, as regards 185 and 186, 

6932. Not to merely running into roadside stations, 
shunting off?—No, marshalling. I have always taken 
it to apply to all shunting operations. 

6933. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever represented to 
your traffic superintendent that it would be impossible 
to carry on the traffic without fly shunting ?—No, I 
have not. I take it for granted that every railway 
man so understands it. I certainly have never drawn 
his attention to it. 

6934. But when you see a rule laid down, do not you 
consider it your duty to enforce all the rules, and when 
you find that they cannot be carried out, to represent 
that to your superior ?—I have regarded that as a rule 
which it is impossible to carry out. 

6935. But do not you think it is your duty in such 
a case to represent to your superior that there is a rule 
in the book which it is impossible to carry out ?—I 
do not think so, unless I could suggest something 
better in its place. I think it is desirable to limit the 
practice as much as we can. The retention of the 
rule has a tendency to limit the practice. 

6936. Can you tell us how many of the accidents 
that you have had in those three years have arisen in 
fly shunting. You say this one man who was killed 
was preparing for it /—Yes. 

6937. But of the injuries that have occurred have 
there been none from that cause ?—I do not remember 
one through fly shunting. 

6938. (Mr. Ayrton.) That man’s accident was not 
from fly shunting, but from riding carelessly, as I 
‘understand ?—Yes ; if he had got into his place before 
the train had started he could have gone through the 
fly shunting with the greatest safety; but he got his 
accident from jumping into the trucks in motion. , 

6939. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider there is no 
danger in fly shunting if done carefully ?—Well, it is 
rather a risky operation, and especially so to a clumsy 
man. 

6940. (Chairman.) Not in your own station but in 
other stations, have any of your men been killed or 
seriously injured in fly shunting ?—No, I cannot 
charge my memory with a single instance where there 
has been any serious injury from fly shunting. 

6941. You do not consider that there is any special 
danger to the man uncoupling in fly shunting if the 
man places himself upon the trucks properly while the 
train\is at rest ?>—I do regard it as rather a risky ope- 
ration, Unless a man is active and thoroughly well 
up in his work he will probably make a mistake 
sometimes. 

6942. The ordinary way of uncoupling is that the 
man stands on the buffers of the two trucks, and then 
puts out his foot when he comes to it, and lifts the 
chain up ?—His foot or his hand, and he lifts the 
coupling chain off the hook and he calls to his driver 
to come back. 

6943. The foot is very often used?—Yes, I have 
generaily seen the foot used. 

6944. They are keeping on with one hand, and 
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they lift the chain off with the foot, and they have the | 


other hand ready ?>—Yes. 

6945. Have you known men accustomed to that 
work carry it on for a series of years without any 
accident ?—-Yes, we have men in the service perhaps 
60 years old, who have been doing it more or less I 
suppose, for the last 30 years. t 

6946. Do you ever allow fly shunting with a pas- 
senger train ?—No. } ‘ ; 

6947. For the purpose of putting carriages into 
sidings ?—No, only with empty carriage trains. 

6948. It is never allowed ?—No, not with passengers 
in the carriages. 

6949. Although it is not allowed, have you ever 
known it done ?—No, it is done with goods trains, 
but not with passenger trains. If I wanted to put an 
engine on to a different line to that on which the pas- 
sengers were going, I should draw it down the line 
and uncouple it, and then run round it. 

6950. (Mr. Ayrton.) Many of the engines and 
carriages are furnished with an apparatus especially 
for the purpose of detaching themselves when the 
train is in motion, are they not ?—Yes, you mean in 
the case of slip carriages. 

6951. Yes?—They are. We slip off a carriage 
daily at Chelmsford from our fast train; that is done 
by means of 1 snap. 

6952. (Mr. Galt.) Can you give any reason why 
a rule should be allowed to stand in the books and to 
be systematically broken? — Only thus far, that I 
think it desirable that fly shunting should not be 
encouraged, and should not be practised more than 
possible ; we should avoid doing it if we can, if there 
is time. 

6953. But in this rule it is strictly forbidden ?— 
The prohibition is implied. 

6954. Is it not strictly forbidden ?—You can hardly 
say so upon the reading of that clause, but I think 
that it is forbidden; at the same time I think that it 
would be utterly impossible to get through the work 
at a busy goods station without it. 

6955. Would it not be better. to have that rule 
entirely done away with /—It would certainly be more 
consistent. The only thing which I should say on 
that head is that it is possible that the fly shunting 
might be practised a little more than it is at some 
small stations where they can get through their work 
without it. 

6956. 1 presume that it is not allowed to be used 
more than is considered necessary at any station ?—It 
is certainly not encouraged, but my opinion is that a 
man would rather fly shunt than otherwise; a little 
ability is required, and I think that it isa thing in 
respect of which a man rather prides himself in doing 
it well. 

6957. But that does net take away from the danger 
of it ?—It does not. Ido not like the idea of a rule 
being in the book which we are unable to carry out, 
but I should say that we could never do our work 
without fly-shunting. In my own case I am persuaded 
that otherwise the trains would leave late every night. 
We do not put men to this work until they are 
experienced. 

6958. (Chairman.) You cannot quote to us any bad 
accident which has occurred to a man from fly-shunt- 
ing ?—No, but my remarks strictly apply to within 
three years ; my experience has been very favourable 
in that respect, but if I went beyond the three years, 
and extended over the 26 years, I might then be able 
perhaps to speak to one or two cases where men have 
been killed through it. ‘Since I have been at Strat- 
ford I remember a case of a fireman being killed on 
the spot through fly-shunting. 

6959. On the back of his tender ?—Yes, he fell in 
some way and his head was hurt. Ijust give you that 
as one instance beyond the three years., 

6960. Taking the time beyond the three years, do 
you think that your experience within your juris- 
diction at Stratford would give us a case a year ?— 
No, nothing like it. 

6961. Can you tell us how many trucks a day on 
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the average in the 24 hours you have in and out of 


your yard?—-I think something over 5,000, but you 


may put it at 5,000. ; 
sy eee Exceeding 5,000 would be about right ?— 
es. 

6963. A good deal of your traffic in that yard, I 
think, is fish traffic ?--The fish traffic simply passes 
through my station, it does not undergo any marshall- 
ing. 

6964. You do not distribute it ?—No, excepting to 
a very small extent where we divide with another 
station. 

6965. Have you much’ vegetable traffic on your 
line ?—It runs through, it does not give us any trouble. 

6966. You have not the trouble of shunting perish- 
ables to any large extent ?—No, it is simply detaching 
and attaching ; as perishables come up they go on as 
a rule. 7 

6967. I suppose that two-thirds of the 5,000 trucks 
which you have mentioned are handled in the night 
hours ?—-Yes, you may take it after 6 o’clock at night. 

6968. From 6 at night until 6 in the morning ?—-- 
Yes, the greater part. 

6969. Can you tell me approximately how many 
trucks you have room for in your yard ?-—The present 
available siding room for trucks in transit and for 
unloading on traffic account is about 1,400. 

6970. Is the Great Eastern Railway Company 
much pressed for space?—We are very much pressed 
for room at my junction. 

6971. At Stratford ?>—Yes. 

6972. Has it-been enlarged of late years :—Yes, a 
good deal. I should think that it has been doubled 
since I have been there. 

6973. During the 16 years ?—Yes. 

6974. Is all your available space taker up with 
sidings, and so on, as they are now ?—Hardly. I 
should say that plans are now in progress, and I think 
that power is to be asked for from Parliament to 
increase our station accommodation. 

6975. But taking the space which you now have, 
is there room to put any extra siding >—Yes, a little, 
but not to any great extent. 

6976. Have you frequently had to apply to your 
hoard to increase your accommodation ?---Yes. 

6977. In your opinion, have the board done all 


that they can to meet your views ?--Yes ; I think so. — 


6978. I suppose that sometimes there has been a 
little difference of opinion between you and the gene- 
ral manager or the superintendent >—Not perhaps so 
much. a difference of opinion as with respect to the 
best mode to adopt. 

6979. As to the best mode of effecting the object 
which you have wanted ?—Yes. 

6980. By increased accommodation in the yard, or 
by increased sidings ?—Yes, or by carrying the traffic 
elsewhere. 

6981, By carrying the traffic to other stations P— 
Yes. 

6982. (Mr. Galt.) With reference to the signal- 
men, is it considered promotion’ to change the men 
from the 12 hours work to the eight hours work ?— 
Yes ; it is, as a rule, promotion for a man to go from 
a 12 hours box to an eight hours box, inasmuch as 
the eight hours box is the most important. 

6983. Is there not likewise an increase of wages ? 
—Yes; some of the eight hour boxes have more 
money than the others. 

6984. As a matter of fact, are the men generally so 
promoted ?—I should say that the 12 hours boxes 
with our present scale cannot work to a higher rate 
than 24s., whereas the eight hour boxes work up 
to 27s. 

6985. ( Chairman.) What is the lowest rate for an 
eight hours box ?—Twenty-three shillings. 

6986. So that a 12 hours man who had worked 
well and had got up to 24s. would get more than a 
man commencing at an eight hours box at 23s, ?— 
Yes. 

6987. (Earl of Belmore.) How do you recruit 
your signalmen, from what class?p—We have had 
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some from the army, men who have left the service, 
and we have had others from the country. 

6988. You do not promote your porters to be signal- 
men ?—As a rule they do not care for it, and they are 
not altogether fitted for it. 

6989. Generally speaking, the position of signalman 
is a sort of profession by itself ?—A man is not put to 
be a signalman until he has learnt his duty. 

6990. (Chairman.) What class of men make the 
best signalmen ?>—Men off the land, countrymen. 

6991. Agricultural labourers?—Yes. We have had 
some signalmen who have been soldiers, but we cannot 
depend upon them ; they break away sometimes. 

6992. (Mr. Galt.) If you had a vacancy in the 
eight hours department would you give the place to a 
man in the 12 hours department if he liked to have 
it ?—Yes. If there was a vacancy at an eight hours 
box the chances are I should have one or two applica- 
tions from 12 hours men, and then I should consider 
their abilities and give them a chance. 

6993. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find that the varying 
circumstances of the traffic render it necessary to 
exercise some judgment and discretion at your station 
in departing from the regular programme ?— Yes, there 
is a discretionary power which a man posted to my 
junction would be compelled to exercise. 

6994. Do you find it necessary to exercise it fre- 
quently >—Yes. 

6995. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing that a Col- 
chester train was very late, would you have a discre- 
tion to forward a Cambridge train to London out of 
course >—Our position is such that I should not keep 
a train for an unnecessarily long time. If I had two 
trains at the same time, one on the Colchester side and 
one on the Cambridge side, I should consider the 
relative importance of those trains. I should give a 
preference to a train from Norwich over one from 
Loughton or Enfield. 

6996. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find much difficulty in 
keeping the men in order >—No. 

6997. Do they generally adhere to the rules which 
are laid down for them ?—I hold the reins tight, and 
I find them the better for it; they give me no trouble. 

6998. Do you proceed upon the principle of taking 
notice of their irregularities, or’of shutting your eyes 
to some of them ?—I notice everything, except it is a 
trivial thing, such as a man coming on duty a quarter 
of an hour late; I then caution bim, and if he does 
not take that caution I consider as to what is the next 
best thing to be done, and the chances are that a small 
fine must be inflicted if he repeats that irregularity. 

6999. To what extent in the week do you think 
that you fine men consistently with keeping them in 
proper order ?—I am adverse to fines altogether, and 
we seld6m fine a man? I do not have more than 20 
fines in a twelvemonth. 

7000. You think that it does not answer P—No, I 
think that it rather degrades the men, and does not 
improve them. 

7001. (Chairman.) Is it not a punishment rather 
upon the family than upon the man?—Yes, and the 
man is unhappy afterwards. = — 

7002. (Mr. Ayrton.) If your caution and your small 
fine do not answer, what next do you do?—I propose 
that the man should be disrated or discharged. 

7003. How do you find. a man work when he is 
disrated ?—Not very well if he is employed at the 
same station ; I would rather discharge a man than 
have a disrated man, but at the same time, when a 
man is not guilty of anything very grievous, and yet 
if we consider him not suited for a certain position, I 
would rather have him disrated than turn him adrift, 
if he has not done anything very serious. 
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7004. Is the practice generally to disrate a man and 
to transfer him to another station, or to keep him at 
the same station ?—As a rule he has been kept at my 
own station. 

7005. Do you ever find that effectual in reforming 
a man ?—No, my experience is that a disrated man 
merely keeps his situation until he has the chance of 
getting something else; he will not remain after- 
wards. 

7006. (Chairman.) A man feels it less than if you 
discharge him, because he gets a character ?—It is a 
more charitable way of dealing with a man if there is 
nothing serious against him. I have never put a 
disrated man to a position where the public safety is 
concerned. 

7007. A disrated man on leaving you would get a 
character ?—Certainly. 

7008. But if he was discharged, he would not ?— 
No; only a certificate of service, 

7009. (Mr. Ayrton,) Do you consider that the dis- 
rating is from some particular defect, that a man is 
not qualified for a higher duty ?—If he was not quali- 
fied as a signalman, we should offer him a situation as 
a platform porter. - 

7010. I suppose that there is a certain qualification 
for these particular duties ?—Yes, some men seem 
bern to the work, and you can never teach it to 
others. 

7011. (Mr. Galt.) How would you act with a man 
who came to work who had evidently been drinking, 
but was still capable of doing his work, would you 
give him notice to leave, or that he must be more 
careful in future ?—I should send him home. There 
are degrees in that. If a man was perfectly right, I 
should have no hesitation about letting him go on 
provided that he was well under inspection; but if I 
had the slightest doubt, of course he would go home 
again, and I should report him under those circum- 
stances if he was the worse for drink. 

7012. Have you many cases of men coming on who 
have been drinking, but who you still consider are 
capable of doing their work ?—No, hardly any. 

7013. Do they, as a rule, come on in the morning 
without having tasted any strong drink ?—Yes ; there 
is nothing in the morning, it is only in the evening 
that we find anything amiss, and that is chiefly confined 
to holiday times. 

7014. (Chairman.) There is one further question 
which I wish to ask you arising upon rule No. 5, by 
which no man is allowed to receive any fee or reward. 
Your porters do get fees from passengers, do they 
not ?—There is no doubt about it. 

7015. Is that rule really enforced ; do you prohibit 
these fees being given, or are they practically winked 
at ?—I have seen it, and have told them to return the 
fee, but I would rather not see it. I should not suffer 
any abuse of that sort of thing; if I saw it running 
into an abuse I should feel it my duty to stop it. 

7016. (Mr. Galt.) I presume that the main object of 
that rule is to prevent porters looking to it as having 
a right to receive it?—Yes. Before I was at my 
present station I found that the company were suffer- 
ing by it; perhaps there have been two or three 
porters after one carpet bag, and in that case I 
have resorted to fining the men in order to prevent 
their doing it ; but if I saw aman putting a small 
parcel into a carriage, and if the passenger gave him 
a trifle for it, if I did not see it, or if the man did not 
see that I had any knowledge of it, I probably should 
take no notice of it. On the other hand, if the pas- 
sengers or the company suffered from it, I should 
most decidedly feel it my duty to report it, as I have 
done. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Wittiam Tayior examined. 


7017. (Chairman.) You are station-master under the 
Midland Railway Company at Kentish Town ?—Yes. 

7018. That is a goods station outside the St. Pan- 
eras Station, is it not ?—No, it is exclusively a pas- 


senger station ; it is a junction where the city traffic 
is transferred to the main line. 

7019. It is where the spur from the Tottenham and 
Hampstead line joins >—Yes, 
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7020. How long have you been there ?—Five years 
last summer. ’ oe 

7021. What was your previous training ?—I was 
for four years on the Great Indian Peninsular Rail- 


way. 

7022, (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Where were you 
stationed there ?—First at Bycullah, two miles from 
Bombay, and then at Callian Junction, the junction of 
the North and South-eastern lines, and afterwards at 
Bhosawul, the junction for the Nagpore line. That 
is where the greater part of my time was spent in 
Jndia. Before that period I was for four years at the 
Trent Station on the Midland Railway, two years 
in charge, and two years as second in command, as 
inspector. 

7023. (Chairman.) At what previous occupation 
were you ?—Before that time I was a passenger guard, 
and for two and a half years before that I was a pas- 
senger porter at Leeds. ’ 

7024. Can you tell us the number of trains in and 
out at your station ?—One hundred and eighty pas- 
senger trains go both ways. 

7025. And how many goods trains?—I cannot tell 
you the number, they do not run through our station, 
they run at the back; there is a separate goods line. 

7026. You do not treat them as being in your sta- 
tion ?>—No; the goods trains run from the north to 
St. Pancras. 

7027. Do the city trains run in and out of the 
St. Pancras Station ?—No, they run from Moorgate 
Street to Hendon and over the Tottenham and Hamp- 
stead line. - 

7028. Do not the goods trains pass through your 
station ?—No, they pass at the back of it; they pass 
behind it. 

7029. You do not consider them within your juris- 
diction ?-—No, except when they are in the station 

ard. 
' 7030. What staff have you ?—Fifty-one out-door 
men, and four clerks; I have one foreman and one 
collector who acts as foreman on the opposite shift. ~ 

7031. Have you any breaking up of passenger trains 
at your station ?—No, not generally speaking ; but if 
there are any vehicles to transfer from or to the north 
trains, and to lines south of the Thames, it is done at 
our station. For instance, there will be a carriage or 
a horse box coming from the north to Brighton, Chat- 
ham, or Dover, or any of those places, and then it is 
done at our station; but the trains which live at our 
station are generally trains to and from the city. 

7032. Is there much difference between the Sunday 
trains and other trains on your line ?—Yes, on Sunday 
we have only one train doing the work of six trains 
on other days ; it runs from the city to Hendon. We 
have three main line trains on Sunday in lieu of 18. 

7033. The work is very much lighter ?—Yes. 

7034. With regard to your staff, have you any sig- 
nalmen under you ?—They are under me. 

7035. At what time do your signalmen come on ?— 
I have six men who work for eight hours; there are 
two eight-hour boxes with three men each. 

7036. And they have eight hours’ work ?—Yes. 

7037. Have you a relief man at those two boxes in 
case of illness, or when they change ?>—I have a man 
who knows the duty, who is trained to take it if 
required, but we have never required to have him ; he 
is aman in reserve, so that in case of illness we can 
always fall back upon him. 

7088. Has it ever occurred to you that in conse- 
quence of illness, or accident, you have had to keep 
those men for any great amount of time beyond the 
eight hours ?—Yes, they have occasionally to work 
for 12 hours. 

7039. But never beyond that ?—No; and they are 
paid at the rate of eight hours; if they work 12 
hours they get a day and a half in lie of a day of 
eight hours. . 

7040. How do you deal with the Sundays ?—They 
work two Sundays, and are off one; but they work 
for 12 hours each, in order to effect the change, and 
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they are paid a day and a half for the Sunday when 
they work. 

7041. We have heard from. the station-masters con- 
nected with other companies, that the men who work 
for a 12-hours spell desire the work to be divided into 
1] hours in the day, and 13 at night ?—Yes, they 
virtually do that, although it is not recognised. It is 
the desire of the men ; they prefer 13 hours at night 
and 11 hours during the day. : 


7042. With regard to your eight-hour men, do you — 


find that they employ their time in any labour, or 
trade, or business, when they are off duty ?—I have 
every reason to believe that they do not ; in fact, if 
I knew that they did it, I should feel it my duty to 
report it to head-quarters. My eight-hour men are 
most of them single men; they are not wanted again 
when they have done their duty. 

7043. Have they been there long?— Yes; the 
junior man has been there over two years, and some 
of ther have been there for four or five years. 

7044. Do you find that those men are steady men? 
—They are remarkably steady; I am very fortunate 
in the selected men. 

7045. Do you know from what class they come ?— 
One man was a platelayer, another was a gardener, 
another was an agricultural labourer, another has. 
been a soldier, and another was educated for a school- 
master, although he did not follow it ; and as to the 
other man I do not know his antecedents. 


7046. Taking your platform men, what is their 
duty ?—They have two. shifts; in the early week 
they come on-duty at half-past 6, and get their break- 
fast as they can; they go home to dinner at a quarter 
past 12 and come back at half-past 1, and they are off 
duty at a quarter to 6. 

7047. How is it with the other shift ?—They come 
on duty at 11.30 a.m. and go to dinner at 1.30, they are. 
back at 2.80, they have tea at!5.10, and are back again | 
at 5.45, and they remain till all is dune at 12 o’clock at 
night. 

7048. (Earl of Belmore.) What happens while they 
are off duty ?—The other shift remain on duty, and 
when the late men come back, it releases the early 
men, and the early men go home. ; 

7049. (Chairman.) 1 suppose that there are inter- 
vals during the day when you can give time to the’ 
men for them to get their breakfast ?—Yes. For in- 
stance, there are 12 porters,-and they can get intervals) 
of half an hour, and so on. Sher 

7050. Have those men any arrangement for having 
a Sunday off?—They have always two Sundays, cer-: 
tainly two Sundays, and sometimes three Sundays 
consecutively ; it is according as I can arrange best. | 

7051. Are they paid extra for the Sundays when 
they are at work ?—No. i 

7052. Is it counted in their week’s pay ?—Yes, we 
can demand their service for seven days. 

7058.’ What.is the scale of pay of your porters ?— 
They come in at 18s. a week, and they afterwards’ 
get 17. : rH 

7054. (Mr. Galt.) Do they go beyond that amount?! 
.-—Not as porters. Be Sa 

7055. (Chairman.) Are your porters men who have 
remained there for some time ?—Yes, I have 
who have been there for five or six years. 

7056. Have you any system of fines upon the Mid- 
land. Railway ?—Yes. a 


7057. Does it often fall to you to recommend a man 


to be fined ?—Occasionally. 
7068. What number of fines in the year do you im* 


pose upon your staff ?—Probably half a dozen in a 


year. ‘ 
7059. That is half a dozen upon a staff of what 
number ?—51. Our staff is stronger at present than 
it ever has been, it has never previously exceeded 49. 

7060. Are your clerks included in the imposition of 
fines >—Guards, signalmen, and porters. i. 

7061. And clerks ?—I cannot say that they have 
been fined. 

7062. (Mr. Galt.) What, would the amount of fines 


y. 


porters —— 
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‘in a year come to ?—Not much ; it is not a source of 

_Tevenue. 

"1068. (Chairman.) Taking the porters, what is the 
common cause of a fine ?—Being late on duty and 
neglect of duty. One of the most recent cases was 
‘what was called reckless shunting ; the man did not 
give the signal quickly enough for the driver, and 
the consequence was that he could not get away. 

- 7064. It was between him and the driver?—Yes. 

7065. Have you had to fine any man at your station 
for intoxication ?—Yes ; I found one man asieep, and 
when I awoke him I found him considerably the worse 
for liquor. 

7066. What sort of man was he ?—A porter. He 
was a very good man, 

7067. Is that the only case of a man being the 
worse for drink where you have had to punish him ? 
—No. One man on a Good Friday was the worse for 
drink, and was discharged in consequence. 

7068. Have you ever noticed any men connected 
with the running trains the worse for drink when 
passing your station, either guards or drivers ?>—Not 
since I have been at Kentish Town, but about 12 
years ago when I was on the Trent line I had occasion 
to do so, 

7069. Have you any refreshment room at Kentish 
Town ?—No. 

7070. Had you one at Trent station ?>—Yes. 

7071. Do a large number of holiday passengers go 
through your station in holiday time ?—Yes, they go 
to and from the city. 

7072. Do they treat the porters with drink ?—They 
cannot get any. 

7073. Do you see them with bottles p—No, I would 
‘not allow that. 

_ 7074, And you have never had occasion to check 
it ?—No, I have seen soldiers occasionally with their 
bottles out when they have been on furlough, but I 
have always peremptorily put a stop to it; they are 
the worst people that we have had to deal with. 

7075. Have you often drunken passengers ?—Yes. 

7076. Have you much difficulty in keeping them off 
the station ?—The worst part of it is that they fre- 

‘quently come to our station from the city, or from 
other places, drunk, and they have been booked 
through. We do not book them. 

7077. What do you do when you find them drunk 
in the train?—We do the best that we can, we put 
them into an empty compartment if we can. If a 
passenger comes drunk, and has been booked through, 
he is an awkward customer to deal with, but we should 
put him into the room for a time. 

. 7078. You keep him till his head gets cool ?—Yes ; 
_ we should not eject any man unless he was violent, or 
‘something of that kind. 

7079. If he was abusive, or annoyed passengers by 
‘bad language, what would you do?—I should then 
reject him,:and put him into the hands of the police. 

7080. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever had a case of 
that sort ?--Yes, a soldier, who was locked up, and 

had three weeks’ imprisonment for it; he would not 
listen to reason or to common sense. 

7081. (Chairman.) Was he complained of by the 
passengers ?—It was a question of showing his ticket. 
_ 7082. Have you often had complaints of drunken- 

“ness by passengers?—No, A complaint was made to 

-me last Monday, but when I went to the carriage I 
certainly could not tell which man was drunk, namely 
the complainant or the other man; the man com- 

plained of was perfectly quiet. 

~ 7083. (Mr, Galt.) Do you think that both were 

_ drunk or neither ?—I had my own opinion as to the 

complainant, s 

~ 7084. Did you think that he was drunk?—I saw 

that he had been drinking. ~ 

_ 7085. (Chairman.) Have you found trouble with 

ag staff from the men getting the worse for liquor ? 
—No. 

_ 7086, Do you see your staff when they come on 

| duty ?—The foreman does if I am not there when they 
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come on duty, but I always make it a point to see them 
as soon as possible afterwards. 

7087. When a man comes on duty, before he 
commences to do anything, he must be seen by some 
one ?—~Yes. 

7088. Is that the case with your signalmen ?—Yes. 

7089. Are not your signalmen at some little dis- 
tance away from the platform?—The nearest box 
is about 100 yards from the station, and the furthest 
one a third of a mile. 

7090. Do you visit those men in the boxes ?—Yes, 
every day, but not at any given time. 

7091. Are they visited at night. I suppose that 
you never go to them at night ?—Not unless I have 
special occasion to go down the yard. I am frequently 
there from trucks being off the road, or something of 
that kind ; but I should not otherwise go down. 

7092. When you have been visiting the boxes, have 
you found anything wrong, so as to attract your 
notice P—Yes, on one occasion I found « signalman 
very much the worse for drink, and that was between 
10 and 11 o’clock in the morning; he had been on 
duty from 7 o’clock. 

7093. Had he got that drink into the box on the sly ? 
—Yes, I was thoroughly satisfied of the fact, because 
I saw the vessel out of which he had been drinking. 

7094. Were there any public-houses accessible ?— 
There was one near to that box, but there was no 
proper access to it without coming through the station 
or the yard. 

7095. The drink must have been handed over ?>— 
Yes, it must have been. 

7096. Do your men smoke in the boxes ?—Yes, I 
have seen it done occasionally, but very little; they 
will not let me see it if they can help it. 

7097. It is not sanctioned >—No ; the Company do 
not sanction smoking. I, personally, do not like smoking 
on duty, it looks lax, and not business-like. 

7098. (Mr. Galt.) But in some cases is it not 
better that they should smoke ?—I, personally, have a 
great objection to it. I never tasted tobacco in my 
life, and perhaps that is my reason for objecting to it. 

' 7099. (Chairman.) Have the {men ever asked for 
permission to do it ?—No, the men occasionally may 
smoke, but they put their pipes away, and Ido not 
see it. 

7100. They do not like you to see it ?>—No, they 
never like me to see it, if they can avoid it. 

7101. You have two eight-hour boxes ?— Yes, there 
are two on the main line, and I have two 12-hour 
boxes as well. 

7102. Taking the eight-hour boxes, I suppose the 
men have a meal in them ?—They have a stove, so 
that they can cook their meals ; but they have no time 
allowed for it, they must attend to their train. 

7103. But still they manage to get refreshment ?— 
Very well indeed. 

7104. Of course the 12-hour men want their break- 
fast and dinner ?>—Yes, and they have the means of 
getting them, but a 12-hour post does not require 
half the attention which is required by an eight hours 
post. The mere fact of its being made an eight hours 
post is an admission that the work is too heavy for 12 
hours. 

7105. What is the longest period that a 12-hour 
man can get for dinner ?—The time for which they 
are closely occupied varies, sometimes they have an 
hour when they work hard, and sometimes an hour or 
more when they have nothing to do. 

7106. Have you ever found any of the men at the 
end of the eight or 12 hours duty overpowered by 
their work in very hot weather, so as not to be quite 
up to the mark ?—No, I have never had any negleet 
occasioned by their being exhausted. I have heard 
them express that it has been quite sufficient. 

7107. Has that been in very hot weather ?—Yes. 

_ 7108. Is that after a day spell or after a night spell ? 
—Neither, because they always look upon the middle 
shift, from 8 in the afternoon to 11 at night, as 
the hardest shift; there is more about at that par- 
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ticular time. I do not say that that applies to places 
down the main line, possibly not. j 

7109. Do any trains run through your station 
without stopping?—Only the 6.15 train from St. 
Pancras,—the newspaper train, when everything 1s 
very quiet. 

7110. Has it ever happened to you to pull up that 
train ?—TI have been very seldom on duty when it has 
passed, but if it was pulled up I should know of it, and 
I have never had such a report. 

7111. Drivers approaching your station on the up 
line, are they on the look-out ?—Yes ; and the system 
of inter-signalling is very good for some posts beyond 
my station. 

7112. While you have been at Kentish Town, have 
you ever found that drivers have overshot your home 
signal ?—Yes. ‘ 

7113. Is that taken. notice of f—Yes; I report 
every case, and it is dealt with. 

7114. Have you had that happen more than once? 
~—Yes, occasionally, but not often. 

7115. In your experience, what is the cause of it ; 
is it insufficient warning by the distant signal ?—On 
one occasion I saw a train overshoot the mark. The 
Kentish Town and Camden Road stations are very 
much alike, and the man said that he thought that he 
was at Camden Road when he was at Kentish Town. 

7116. That was a down train ?—Yes. 

7117. Were you satisfied with that explanation ?— 
I reported the matter to Derby, but did not hear how 
it was dealt with. 

7118. The Kentish Town auxiliary signal would be 
against him ?—Yes. 

7119. Then if he had pulled up at the auxiliary 
signal, his train ought to have been under such control 
as for him not to overshoot the home signal?—All 
trains do not stop at the auxiliary signal, although the 
book directs them to do so. My experience leads me 
to infer that they very seldom stop at the distant 
signal. 

7120. (Zarl of Belmore.) Youmean that they ought 
to stop dead ?—Yes, and the word “stop” is printed 
in very large letters in our rule book. 

7121. (Chairman.) Does your experience lead you 
to think that the driver’s estimate of his: train being 
under control is a very vague one ?—Yes ; sometimes 
he does not take into account the state of the weather 
and the weight of the train. 

7122. They do not make it a point to bring the 
train at the auxiliary signal into sucha state of control 
as that they can stop >—Not generally, but I only give 
my experience as a guard. 

7123. Do you think that there is insufficient warn- 
ing from your signals >—No, I think that our system 
of signalling at Kentish Town is very good. ‘The 
signal is passed on from the other side of the Haver- 
stock tunnel; it is very frequently excessively foggy 
on the south side of Haverstock tunnel when it is 
pretty clear northward of it, and I think that probably 
they do not even know the state of the rails; I think 
that there is a difference in the atmosphere. 

7124. That is when they have come through the 
tunnel ?—Yes, the Belsize Tunnel. 

7125. (Mr. Galt.) How often do these cases occur ? 
—Very seldom, considering the number of trains. 

7126. How many cases have there been within the 
last month?—TI do not know. I reported a case last 
week where the driver over-ran the far end of the 
platform. 

7127. (Chairman.) How much was he past the 
signal ?-—-The semaphore signal is nearly on a line 
with the end of the platform, so that if he over-ran 
the platform he would over-run the signal. 

7128. (Mr. Galt.) Have you two cases ina month ? 
—We do not take special notice of trifling cases nor 
unless some inconvenience arises. ° } 

7129. (Chairman.) Have you ever‘had a represen- 
tation from any of the drivers that the distant signals 
do not give sufficient notice ?—Many of our signals 
are so situated that they cannot be seen from the post 
where they are worked, and then we have what are 
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called repeaters. 


The drivers have asserted that the 


distant signal has been off when the signalman has 


said that it has been on, and it becomes a question of 


dispute as to whether the driver has run by a signal 


which was at “ danger,”’ or not. 
7180. I referred to the question whether the drivers 


had at all suggested that the signals were not far 


enough back, or high enough or conspicuous enough ? 
--That would be a matter not likely to be referred 
to me; they would not report to me as to the necessity 
of a signal being lengthened or raised, unless it was 


in casual conyersation ; but I have no recollection of 


) 


such a fact having ever been mentioned. ; 

7131. What is the rule in your book which directs 
the engine to be stopped at the distant signal ?—I 
cannot say from memory. These rules have been 
revised a few years ago, and I know best the rules in 
the new book relating to my present duties, As 
regards drivers, there was a rule where the word 
“stop” was printed very large, but whether it is 
there now, or not, Iam not aware. I do not see it 
here. 

7182. It is about ten years since you were at the 
Trent station ?—I left the Trent station in August 
1865. 

7133. The plan of signals interlocking had not 
then been introduced ?—No. 

7134. When you were a passenger guard I sup- 
pose that your train was sometimes late ?—Yes. 

7135. What was your experience generally as to 
the case of the train-being late in those days >—The 


primary cause would probably be detention at junctions, 


waiting for the corresponding trains, and that would 


lead to our getting behind other trains, goods trains, 


or what not ; and probably there was a want of in- 
formation on the line. 

7136. And there was luggage to deal with ?—Yes. 

7137. At Kentish Town have you much luggage 
to handle >—Yes. 

7138. Some of the witnesses who have been ex- 
amined before us have stated that the increase in the 
time occupied has arisen from the increased and 
bulky luggage of late ?—Yes, I quite endorse that. 

7139. You think that of late years the quantity 
of luggage per passenger has increased ?—Yes, I am 
sure of it. 

7140. And that the luggage has increased in bulk ? 
—Yes, and there is a great disposition on the part of 


passengers not to go into a carriage where there is 


another passenger; there is a great deal of time 
wasted in their running up and down the train. 
7141. (Earl of Belmore.) But since the alteration 


of your arrangements on the Midland Railway, that 


will have to be given up ?—Yes. 


7142. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that it would . 


be a good thing if the carriages were not divided into 
compartments ?—I am not certain. 
has scarcely come under my notice. In India, when 
I was there, first-class carriages were chiefly saloons, 
and passengers were bound. to enter them if not 
wishing to be left behind. 


That question — 


7148. There were third and fourth-class carriages : 


in India, without compartments ?-—Yes, they were 


all 
open throughout. er 


7144. (Chairman.) Are you strict in excessing 


passengers’ luggage ?—We have not a very great deal 
of luggage going from our station ; ours is chiefly 
transfer luggage ; but. I do not think it wise to be 
very strict in those matters. 

7145. If a first-class passenger comes up with two 


boxes running to 160 lbs., you would not take any 


notice of it ?—No. 

7146. We have heard that commercial travellers’ 
luggage is very heavy and unwieldy; do you find 
that to be the case ?—Yes, occasionally, but I think 
that the system has worked very well; that if they 
do not get excessed before starting, they are liable to 
double excess at the end. 

7147. Do you find commercial travellers’ luggage 
unwieldy to handle ?—Yes, in some particular trades, 
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such as hardware or very heavy goods, there is a 


special regulation for them. 

7148. That is in the clearing-house regulations ?— 
Tt-is. 

7149. Do you frequently find at Kentish Town 
that the luggage question is a cause of extra delay at 
the station ?>—With down trains more particularly it 
is, from the late arrival at the city, and there is a 
very narrow platform, and we have to get luggage 
separated in different parts of the train. We have 
carriages for Leeds, Birmingham, Derby, and Man- 
chester, and the luggage has to be sorted and stowed 
for each place. 

7150. And the City train may come in a minute 
afterwards ?—The City train comes first, and being 
late, there is not sufficient time to get the luggage 
properly sorted; hence delays occur to main-line trains. 
We cannot depend upon the City train. 

7151. If the City train kept its time regularly you 
would have plenty of time ?—Yes, there being usually 
from 7 to 10 minutes margin. 

7152. Even to deal with an extra amount of lug- 

age ?—Yes. 

7153. Can you give us any information as to the 
general cause of irregularities and delays in trains 
coming up to you?—AIt is simply through there 
scarcely being time, on account of trains running over 
the City lines, for everything to keep its course, and 
if a train once gets out of course it affects the traffic 
for several hours. 

. That part of the line is very much crowded ? 
—It is. 

7155. (Mr. Ayrton.) If they miss their turn they 
have to wait for another turn ?—Yes, if a train is a 
minute late, and if it is given on to King’s Cross, 
there is a five minutes’ block, and perhaps it would 
cause a Great Northern train to get the preference, 
and the same rule applies throughout. 

7156. (Chairman.) What is the train which you 
speak of ?—I will take for argument’s sake a train 
starting from Kentish Town. Supposing that it left 
Camden Road a minute late; that very minute causes 


-a Great Northern from King’s Cross to have the 


preference, and so will delay the other train four or 
five minutes. 

7157. If that happened it would very probably 
throw out one train or more than one train ?—It 
would be probably more, because perhaps there would 
be only the five minutes at Moorgate Street, or at 
Haverstock Hill, or at Finchley Road, or at any other 
point. For instance, I have a train due from the city 


-at 2.58, and out again at 3.5, so that I cannot save 


any time by it. . 
7158. From,what class of persons do you get your 
passenger porters; are they chiefly country or town 


men?—They are both. We have a few agricultural 


labourers and gentlemen’s servants; the last three 
who joined me were gentlemen’s servants. 

7159. Which class makes the best porters ?—Agri- 
cultural men. 

7160. Do servants make good porters ?—Not gene- 
rally ; they want a good deal of looking after. They 
do not mind waiting upon ladies and gentlemen, but 


they do not like the heavy business; they do not like 


the commercial men ; they fight shy of them. 

7161. Do you notice any deterioration in the class 
of men ?—Yes, very considerable. 

7162. In the class of men who tender for the posi- 
tion of railway servants ?—Yes. IL affirm that with 


. perfect confidence. 


7163. Do you attribute it to the increased scale 
of pay, and their dislike to the confinement ?—I believe 
that it is on account of the pay, because they come on, 
and then they get in contact with other people, who 
offer them better pay, and in very many instances they 
leave the railway. 

7164. Your passenger porters get from 18s. to 
1l.?—Yes. ° 

7165. And Isuppose that they pick up a good deal 
otherwise ?—Yes. 

7166. The situation of a passenger porter is con- 
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sidered a very good place?—Yes; they would not 
like to be sent down the yard or to be employed in 
shunting. 

7167. But even with their scale of pay and their 
privileges as platform porters, you think that their 
pay is not sufficiently high to tempt the same class of 
men as you formerly had ?—F believe not. 

7168. (Earl of Belmore.) What do they go to ?— 
They get into warehouses, where probably the hours 
are not so long. The men do not like the late duty, 
the 12 o’clock shift for instance. 

7169. They do not like the evening duty ?—No. 

7170. (Chairman.) The men like to get away at 5 
or 6 o’clock in the evening, when other people of 
the same class get away ?—Yes. 

7171. They dislike duty which entails upon them 
working late >—Yes, they have a dislike to the late 
duties. 

7172. Have you noticed any dislike by signalmen 
to the close cunfinement which they have in the 
boxes ?—No, I cannot say that I have, because the 
men who are at an eight-hour post are well paid, and 
the hours are not long, and the men who are at a 12- 
hour post are in hopes of advancing and getting te 
an eight-hour post. 

7173. Do you find that the gentlemen’s servants 
remain long as porters when they come to you ?— 
Yes, occasionally ; it depends very much upon their 
circumstances. There is no doubt that they are a 
class of men who know how to behave themselves, 
and they are eligible for promotion, but they do not 
like hard work. 


7174. (Earl of Belmore.) I suppose that a gentle- 
man’s servant goes to a railway because he wants to 
be married ?—Yes, that is the case with nine-tenths 
of them. ’ 

7175. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find that some railway 
porters are fitted for the passenger platform, and 
some for the goods?—Yes; it requires a smarter man 
for the platform service. 

7176. A man who is better qualified ?—A man with 
sharper ideas, if I may so term it. 

7177. It is said that at many stations they make as 
much by douceurs from passengers as by their wages ? 
—TI can believe that fully—at the larger stations. 

7178. But that does not apply to comparatively 
small stations ?—No. 

7179. (Chairman.) Have you a large consumption 
of fog signals at your station ?—Yes; probably two 
gross a month, 

7180. Do you find that some of them do not sound 
properly ?—Yes, five or six months ago that was the 
case, but they must have got damp ; it only occurred 
en that occasion. 

7181. They were weak ?—In fact some few of them 
made no report, so that I would not run the risk of. 
using them. 

7182. Has that ever happened to ‘you at other 
times ?—No. 

7183. You got a bad lot ?—Yes, they were a bad 
lot from some cause. 

7184. At your station you do not examine the 
wheels, or anything of that sort >No, unless we have 
a special reason for doing so; but the City trains are 
examined because they “ sleep” there. 

7185. What is the process of examination ?—The 
general process is to tap the wheel with a hammer. 

7186. And to examine the bolts and so on?—Yes; 
there is a carriage inspector, and if he finds any car- 
riage rattling or anything of that kind he examines it. 

7187. All your trains have short buffers ?>—Ours 
are short throughout. 

7188. Then they are not often disconnected >—No, 
very seldom. 

7189. Are they taken for examination to any place 
where a man can get under them?—Yes, he can get 
under them while they are at rest. 

7190. Have you seen any faulty tyres detected ?—— 
No, not to my knowledge; I have had carriages 
pointed out with axles which began to cut, or some- 
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thing of that sort, but in 20 years I never saw a serious 
railway accident. ‘ 

7191. Have you ever seen the tapper find ’a faulty 
tyre ?—Yes, at Trent. We have had to detach a 
carriage, but he has never given me a satisfactory 
reason for it. I thought that it was from caprice, but 
I was bound to detach it. : : 

7192. But at Kentish Town during the last five 
years you have not seen any case of a faulty wheel ? 
—-No, I never found a.carriage to be detached from it, 

7198. Have you ever found the spring plates 
broken in a carriage?—Yes. If I ever see a spring 
plate broken, I report it to the carriage inspector. 

7194. I suppose that you would ‘stop it if it was a 
top or second plate ?—I have seen a top plate broken 
where the inspector has not thought it necessary to 
stop it. 

7195. Have you had any fault with draw-bars, or 
anything of that sort ?—They sometimes used to pull 
out, but there are now so-called continuous draw-bars. 

7196. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean. that there is 
no spring on them at all?—No, or very little. 

7197. (Chairman.) They have now india-rubber 
springs ?—Yes. 

7198. But at the time when you speak of, they used 
to be of the old eliptic description ?—This is not within 
my knowledge. 

7199. The City trains are subject to a thorough 
examination ?>—Yes, there are day men and night men, 
who in turn examine the trains. 

7200. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any continuous ‘breaks 
been put on in any of the trains ?—We have only one 
train at this part of the line excepting the Pulman 
cars, which have a continuous break, namely, the West- 
inghouse break. 

7201. (Chairman.) Have not the City trains a con- 
tinuous break ?—No, only one in the front, and one 
in the rear. Iam convinced that it would be better 
if the City trains had more break power. It is only 
the train from Bedford to London’ which has the 
Westinghouse break. 

7202. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Have the Pulman 
cars the Westinghouse break ?—Yes. 

7203. (Earl of Belmore.) When you were a guard 
had you ever occasion to pull up a train suddenly by 
signal ?>—Yes. 

7204. How many hundred yards do you suppose 
that it has taken to pull up at the usual rate of speed 2 
—I was guard on the fast train from Leeds to London, 
and we went at about 40 miles an hour, and could not 
stop our train under any circumstances in less than 
800 yards, which was just under half a mile. 

7205. Do you think that if you had had the West- 
inghouse break upon your train you could have pulled 
it up more quickly ?— Yes, within 200 or 300 yards. 

7206. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever used the 
Westinghouse break ?—No, it is worked by ‘the 
driver. 

7207. Then how do you know as to it ?—Because 
I have seen it at work. 

7208. (Chairman.) In those days when you worked 
as guard, your auxiliary signals were placed at 800 to 
1,000 yards ?—Yes, according to the situation. 

7209. So that the idea was that you required some- 
thing like half a mile to stop the train?—Yes. 

7210. Was your experience then that the distant 
signals gave you such warning as would enable you 
to stop short of the home signal, if the driver was 
looking out sharp >—Yes, 

7211. You were then running with a break at each 
end of the train, and two guards ?—Yes. We some- 
times ran 15 or 18 carriages with only two break 
vehicles, but under our present rules we must have 
one guard to every ten carriages. I have now six 
porters at my station who have been passed as com- 
petent guards to. meet emergencies. 

7212. With regard to the question of continuous 
breaks, referring to the time when you were running 
as guard, would your opinion have been in favour of 
the break being under the control of the gyard of the 
leading van, or would you have put it under the con- 
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trol of the driver ?—As a guard I always liked to 

have as much break power as possible. ies 
- 7218. (Earl of Belmore.) Were you at the rear of 

the train ?—One week I worked at the rear, and 

another at the front. 

7214, Supposing that the driver whistled, would 
you probably not hear the whistle >—I do not know 
that I ever missed it except once, when I did not hear 
the whistle, or see the distant. signal. It was a very 
fogey day ;. we were at West Staveley ; if I had seen 
the signal or heard the whistle some 800 yards away, 
I believe that the additional break power which I 
should have applied would have been sufficient. 

7215. (Chairman.) In those days, had the Midland 
Company a distinctive whistle ?—No, it consisted of 
three short sharp whistles. The second whistle is 
for the communication cord to be attached, by which 
a passenger may attract the ‘attention of driver or 
guard. 

7216. A few minutes’ time was lost before the guard 
could be aware whether the whistle was for him or 
not ?—No, it was not a work of more than 10 seconds. 

7217. What would be your opinion as to who should 
have the control of the break; would you have it 
under the guard or under the driver ?—I should like 
it applicable to both the guard and driver, if it was 
equally efficacious. 

7218. But you would not be disposed to place it 
entirely in the hands of the driver ?—No, because I 
think that at times his duties are too complicated. 

7219. And you think it\better to have two men 
to determine what should be done, than to have only 
one ?— Yes. 

7220. (Earl of Belmore.) And if anything occurred 
you think it better to have break power at the end of 
the train ?>—Yes, I am of opinion that many an accident | 
has occurred through the fact that when a train has 
started, the driver has occasionally pulled up incau- 
tiously, and has let the rear part of the train run int 
him. 

7221. (Chairman.) Have not all drivers a notice 
that they are to run away for a considerable distance 
before pulling up if a part of the train breaks away ?— 
Yes. i 

7222. Has that ever happened to you?—No, but 
there is always a tendency on the part of a driver to 
reverse his engine. if 

7223. (Earl of Belmore.) From your general know- 
ledge of railway matters do you think that sufficient 
break power is used for trains in this country ?—<I do 
not. ' 

7224. You think that there is great room for im- 
provement in that respect?—I do. I think that it 
would tend to keeping better time and would add to 
safety. 

7225. (Chairman.) When you were running as a 
guard I suppose that the rule generally was to have 
one break to eight vehicles ?—-One to 10 has been 
the rule. 

7226. But the practical rule I‘ understand to be 
something like one to eight?—Yes. — ‘ 

7227. From your experience then, and what you 
have seen now, would you reduce that proportion to 
something like one to three or one to four ?—I would 
not carry such a lot of dead weight as one van, to 
four vehicles, but I would make the break power con- 
tinuous. a 

7228. We have in the returns of the companies the 
statement that there are breaks upon a very large 
number of carriages, if there was a person to work 
them. Do you think that one in four fitted with a 
break, and with a man to work it, would suffice?—I 
think that extra break power would very materially 
assist the working of the trians. 

7229. (Mr. Ayrton.) Were there any continuous 
breaks upon the Midland Line when you were guard ? 
—No,.I never saw one. 

7230. (Chairman.) Did not you run at Leeds into 
the station, where the Lancashire and Yorkshire ran 
in?—The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company ran x 
few trains into our station, but their general main 
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trains ran into the central station at Leeds. I was at 
the Wellington Station. : ! 

7231. You were at the Midland Station ?—Yes. I 
have seen some of their trains with continuous breaks 
which used to run into Normanton; they had some 
breaks where the guard could put his foot upon a 
spring. The Hast Lancashire Company, I think, had 
them before they were absorbed by the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company. ; 

7232. They came to Normanton ?—Yes, I saw them 
at Normanton. Our Indian trains were fitted with 
Clarke’s chain break, but they were in bad repair. 

7233. You do not call to mind the Wakefield and 
Leeds line, which was fitted throughout with Clarke’s 
break ?—It never came under my notice. 

7234. I suppose that you. have to exercise con- 
siderable discretion \at your station in the train 
arrangements occasionally when a train is out of 
course ?—Yes ; it is left with me to get them right as 
quickly as‘ possible. 
ia 7235. Do you think that it would be possible to 
work the traffic of your line if absolute rules were laid 
down as to every train, without any discretion being 
given to you as to the mode of working the trains 
when they were out of course ?—I think not. I think 
that I may say without hesitation that such a discre- 
tion is required at our station more than at any other 
place, because it is the turning point, and if anything 
goes wrong we must put it right. 

7236. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find a great difficulty 
in preserving order amongst the workmen at your 
station >—Are you speaking of the staff ? 

7237. Yes?—I think not. I am a great believer in 
strict diseipline, and I endeavour to maintain it as far 
as possible. We have occasional cases where men 
endeavour to set up their own opinion, but that is soon 
stopped. 

7238. Do you think that anything can be done more 
than is now done to maintain a proper state of dis- 
eipline ?—I should like to have all reports dealt with 
promptly, and not be left standing over for two or 
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7239, Has not the travelling inspector power to 
deal with those matters ?—Yes; but sometimes, pro- 
bably through an excess of work, it is some time 
before the cases are inquired into, and then in my 
opinion the men think less of them. ; 

7240. (Chairman.) Is much of your time taken up 
with correspondence ?—I have a great deal of ‘corre- 
spondence, so much so, that I have spoken to my 
superintendent to relieve me from the supervision of 
the booking office, so as to give me more time for the 
out-door work. 

7241, Have you felt that the office work has taken 
too much of your time P—Yes ; the correspondence is 
addressed to me, and pressure is put upon me to work 
the matters up. 

7242. I suppose that the letters are expected to go 
out with your initials >—Yes ; and sometimes there is 
a tendency to place upon me the responsibilities of 
many minor things almost beneath my notice. 

7248. Is that correspondence with the public, or 
correspondence with your company ?—There is cor- 
respondence with various stations, at times about the 
loss or miscarriage of a parcel, or matters of that 
sort. “ ; 

7244. Or the mis-sending of goods ?—Yes. 

_ 7245, Clearing-house inquiries >—Yes ; I think that 
the Midland Company’s method of dealing with large 
stations is somewhat different to that of other lines. 
We have a foreman whose power is more limited 
than that of an inspector. Most companies have a 
station inspector to .deal with the staff. Of course 
our station is not large enough to have a clerk in 
charge over myself and over matters generally. On 
some lines the station-superintendent is rarely seen by 
the public ; the inspectors do that outside work. 
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7246. In that case the station-master’s time is almost 
entirely occupied by indoor correspondence ?—Yes ; 
but at other stations their time is very much taken up 
by both outdoor and indoor work. 

7247. How many letters have you per diem ?— 


have at least a hundred letters a week. 


7248. Does that number include what are sent as 
memorandums ?—There are memorandums with which 


_ the clerk will deal and will sign for me, and I do not 
even see them. 


But in my own office I have rather 
more than a hundred letters a week. 

7249. You would not include a clearing-house 
pate as to a parcel?—No, that is the foreman’s 

uty, , 
~ 7250. That would be answered by endorsement ?— 
es. 

7251. You do not count that ?—No. 

7252. Or a memorandum sent up in a letter to you 
as to luggage ?—No ; those are simply luggage inquiry 
notes, 

7258. You do not count them ?—No, 

7254. There would be 100 book letters ?—Yes, 

7255. With reference to your booking clerks, how 
much time is allowed before the departure of a train ? 
—RHalf an hour, which practically means all the time 
from morning till night. 

7256. Is that done ?—Yes ; I insist upon it. I will 
not say that the man is always there half an hour 
before the first train, but he is there, perhaps, 10 
minutes or a quarter of an hour before, but we should 
not book 10 passengers by it. 

7257. Do you introduce the system of paper tickets 
in the case of foreign lines ?—Yes. 

7258. Have your clerks made complaints as to their 
taking them more time to issue than the cards ?—Yes, 
they do not like them so well. 

7259, Is it your observation thatrit does actually 
take more time ?—I am certain that it takes longer, 
because the book sometimes is not quite so handy as it 
should be ; it is put into a drawer and sometimes it 
cannot be found for a minute or two, and in addition 
to filling up the ticket there is the counterfoil. 

7260. The book cannot be put into the ticket place ? 
—WNo, because it is too large. 

7261. And yet it must be kept under lock and 
key ?—Yes. 

7262. And, therefore, it must be put away in a 
separate drawer ?P—Yes. 

7263. Have you seen any advantage from those 
paper books ?—Nothing over the blank cards, with 
this exception, that with blank cards there is not so 
much room to write as‘there is in a book. 

7264. You used to keep your clearing-house blanks 
with the name of the station, and the route ?—Yes ; 
we had books for the North-eastern line, and others for 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and some for the Scotch 
lines. 
to Bolton as we should to York. 

7265. Is it your experience that it does make an 
appreciable difference in the time of booking to the 
public, and in the time of the booking-office clerk, if 
he is pressed ?—It does not make so much difference 
to the passenger as to the booking clerk. 

7266. Does it ever lead to the booking clerk wish- 
ing ‘the passenger to book to a particular station 
instead of through?—No; because most booking 
clerks like to take as much money as possible. 

7267. But you think that those paper books take 
more time ?—Yes, I think that they are not’so handy 
or convenient. 

7268, In the ordinary course, do you think that the 
booking clerk would issue three cards while he was 
issuing one of these papers ?—Yes, including the 
counterfoil. We had the paper tickets formerly and 
they were discontinued. I know that the booking 
clerks did not like them. The passengers dislike them 
because they are apt to lose them. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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7269. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Smith.) You are an 
engine-driver on the London and North-western ?— 


res. 

7270. Where are you stationed ?—At Stafford. 

7271. You are driving the Irish mail, I think ?— 
Yes. 

7272. How long have you been driving it ?—About 
nine years, I think. 

7273. Which part of its journey >—Between London 
and Holyhead. 

7274. Alternately, I suppose ?—Yes. 

7275. What number of carriages does it average P— 
We have 10 from here with the night train, some- 
times 11, sometimes 12, but as a general rule it is 
10. 

7276. What class of engine have you ?—We have 
one with a seven-foot-six wheel, one of the “seven- 
foot-sixes” as we term them. 

7277. Six wheels ?—Yes. 

7278. Not coupled ?—No.  . 

7279. Do you run long lengths with that train ?— 
Yes. 

7280. At what place do you stop between Stafford 
and London ?—We stop at Rugby first from here, then 
Stafford, then Crewe. 

7281. Your first run is 80 miles ?>—84; I think it is 

832, we call it 84 as a general rule. 

7282. Then there is Rugby to Stafford ?—That 
is 503. 

7283. And Stafford to Crewe ?—That is 243, 

7284, What is it between Crewe and Chester 2— 
To Chester it is 21 miles. 

7285. And then Chester to where ?—To Holyhead ; 
that is 842, I think. 

7286. Have you often had your train checked un- 
expectedly by signal ?—Well, we do get pulled up 
occasionally by signals, but not a very great deal with 
those trains, a little between here and Rugby at 
times. 

7287. Have you had any accident with your train 
since you have been driving >—One. 

7288. Where ?—At Watford. 

7289. Did you run into a passenger train after you 
came out of a tunnel P—Into some empty waggons. 

7290. When did you get warning of that ?We did 
not get any warning at all till we approached the 
distant signal. The distant signal was “all right” 
when we approached it, but as we were passing it 
they put it up to “danger”; the pointsman was not 
aware of it; he had placed a breaksman to turn the 
points, and the breaksman turned the wrong pair, and 
turned them across the up main line instead of into a 
siding. ‘The engine’s chimney was about opposite to 
the distant signal when it went on to “danger” as we 
passed it. ’ 

7291. You saw it go on?—Yes. 

7292. And where were the waggons?—Just across. 

7293. Between you and the “home signal >—No, 
just against the home signal. 

7294. How many yar ‘ds had you to run ?—J think 
they measured it at the time. I think they stated 
that it was 766 yards. 

7295. Is it a slightly down ‘gradient ?—Yes, itis a 
. down gradient. 

7296. One in 330?—No, 1 in 406, I think, but I 
will not be positive about that. 


7297. It took you 750 yards at all events to pull 
up '—Yes. . . 


7298. What breaks had you to pull up with ?— 
Only the tender and the two guards. 

7299. Did you reverse ?—Yes. 

7300. Did you steam and back gear ?—Yes, 

7301. What pace were you tr ravelling out. of the 
tunnel at ?—I should say something about 40 miles an 
hour. 

7302. Were you thrown off ?—No, it did not do 
much damage. 

7303. Did you run in at eight miles an hour ?—It 
was stated at the time that it was something like that 
when we struck them. 

7304. What breaks have you with your trains now ? 
—We have, I think, what they call Clarke’s; it is the 
one that: works from the guard’s van, and a rope 
attached to the engine; we fasten it to the tender 
mostly. 

7305. That break is applied from the van. to the 
three carriages next it, I think >—Yes. 

7306. Can you put it on ?-—Yes, we can. 

7307. Hither you or the guard ?—Yes, either I or 
the guard. 

7308. But then that would apply only to the three 
carriages on the front, I suppose ?—It will apply to 
as many carriages as are attached to the van. Some- 
times we have two or three, but as a general rule with 
the Irish mails, I think it is about three carriages and 
the guard’s van. 

7309. Then has the rear van any carriages attached 
to it ?—It is the last van that has. the cord attached 
to it. 

7310. That gives you increased break-power ?— 
Yes, a great deal. 

7311. Do you find that a great advantage ?-—A very 
great vadvantage. We run with a great deal more 
confidence with it than what we do without it. 

7312. Have you had to pull up your train suddenly 
at signals with these breaks >—Yes, we have. 

7313. And in what space do you consider those 
breaks enable you in ordinary weather to pull up ?— 
We can pull up well in a quarter of a mile with it. 

7314, About 450 yards ?>—Yes, or I dare say less 
than that; but taking good weather and bad, I dare 
say we might almost guarantee pulling up at almost 
any speed in 450 yards. 

7315. That is to say, it enables you to pull up in 
about two-thirds of the distance that you had in this 
Watford case ?—Yes. 

7316. (Mr. Galt.) On a level piece of line, I 
suppose ?—We can pull up very quick with it even on 
a descending gradient. 

7317. (Chairman.) If you were running down 
Cheddington Bank, the train is usually going pretty 
fast there, I think; if you were checked at those 
ballast pit signals, could you pull up ?—I could pull 
up at them. 

7318. Short of them, & you think ?-—Yes. 

7319. You are running about as fast there as in any 
part ?—We run pretty fair, because as a general rule 
with a single engine and with a seven-foot-six wheel 
we cannot climb the banks as well as we can with a 
smaller wheel, and moreover if it is a little slippery 
we cannot get along as quick as we could wish at 
times, and we do travel fast down from Cheddington. 
At Leighton distant signal we had not a very good 
sight of the signal at one time, but it is altered and 
better now. , 

7320, At one time Leighton distant signal was 
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complained of as being seen too far off, and not well 
when you were near it >—Yes, that is the case in some 
instances, and I think it was in that; it is altered now, 
and you can get a pretty good sight of it. 

7321. You think that the addition of these connected 
breaks enables you to pull up in about 450 yards >— 
Yes. I will give you an instance. At Valley, the 
next station to Holyhead on the Holyhead line, the 
distant signal was “all right,” and the home signal 
was “all right,” and we get a pretty fair view of the 
starting signal; but when I sighted it, it was at 
“ danger” (this is about three weeks ago, I think), 
and I first touched the whistle to call the man’s atten- 
tion to it; he did not lower it, and I turned round and 
pulled the rope, and I should say at the time we were 
going from 43 to 44 miles an hour, and I stopped about 
three yards off the signal, before the engine reached 
the signal. ri 

7322. Were you going to Holyhead >—Yes. 

7323. You had been coming down a down gradient 
there >—Yes. 

7324. It is a down gradient nearly up to the station, 
is it not P—Yes. , 

7325. You stopped, in fact, short of the signal ?— 
Short of the starting signal. I should think the en- 
gine’s chimney would be from three to four or five 
yards off. If I had not had Clarke’s breaks I could 
not have stopped it, because without it there is such a 
deal of valuable time lost in calling the guard’s atten- 
tion to the breaks. If you are travelling at a speed 
and you see danger before you, and you have to whistle 
for the guards, it takes time to call their attention, 
and you run a considerable distance before you can 
call their attention to put the breaks on, because they 
are busily employed, as far as I can understand from 
them, and when you whistled, the time that is occupied 
_ in whistling and reversing, and getting their breaks on, 
is valuable time in case of anything being in the way ; 
but where you have this break you have nothing to 
do but turn round and pull the rope. 

7326. This break can be applied by the guard with- 
out his saying anything to you ?—Yes, they do apply 
it just to try it at times. 

7327, If I understand it rightly, with that break the 
drivers have nothing more to do but to pull the cords ? 
—No; only just simply to pull the rope. The only 
_ danger I see attached to it is this, that as a rule it is in the 

last van, and sometimes when you have a great length 
of carriages it is a possible chance that with the wind 
blowing and one thing and another the cord may get 
entangled with some of the fixtures belonging to the 
carriages. I think I have made the suggestion (not 
to any of the higher officials) that it would be wise, 
if it were possible, to put it in the first van; then there 
would be only a short length of the rope to pull the 
eateh out. 

7328. What sort of a pull does it take in practice ? 
—A strongish pull. 

7829. It depends, I suppose, a great deal upon 
whether the train is going in a straight line or round a 
curve ?—Yes, it does, I tried it yesterday round a 
curve coming into Chester Station, between the junction 
that turns you off for Birkenhead and the Chester 
Station, and I found it took a great deal of pulling 
round that corner. 

7330. But you could pull it >—Yes. 

7331. Does that when pulled give your guard any 
indication ?—He is bound to see it. 

7332. He must know it p—Yes. 

7333. Then can he apply any extra force to that 
break ?—His break in the guard’s van is independent 
of this. : 

7834. That is his screw break ?—Yes, that is 
independent of this. 

7835. This is Fay and Clark’s, is it not ?—I think 
in the circular issued out to us drivers and guards it 
was called Clark’s. 

7336. Do you know the mechanical details of the 
break ; have you ever examined into them in the 
vans ?—I have been in the vans, and as far as I can 
understand, I think there is a wheel fixed on the 
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middle axle of the guard’s van that works in con- 
junction with another wheel. Perhaps Mr. Seaton 
will give you more information on the subject. 

7337. (To Mr. Seaton.) You are a guard on the 
Sonar Railway, working the Irish ,mail ?— 

es. 

7388. The driver has been describing to us the 
advantages he has found from the break used upon 
that train, and we want you to explain to us the 
mode of its action ?—There is a rod fixed into the 
centre of the van, and there is a lever which is fastened 
to the centre of the middle van. On this end there 
is a large chain, and underneath the van at the end of 
the chain is a large weight, and the moment the 
handle is loosed from the spring this weight drops 
down, consequently the wheel winds round the drum 
which is fixed on to each of the carriages, and that 
presses the break down (describing it). 

7339. (Earl of Belmore.) Does that block every 
wheel of the train >—Which it is fitted on. 

7340. (Chairman.) How many carriages do you 
have it fitted on?—Three carriages as arule and the 
van, but the break on the van is quite distinct from 
this patent. 

7341. Then your break in the van is an ordinary 
screw break ?—Yes. 

7342. Then from the van also is worked the 
Clark’s break on to a certain number of carriages P— 
Yes, on to three carriages ; we can attach it to four. 

7343. (Six J. L. Simmons.) Are those carriages 
always next to the guard’s van P—Yes. 

7344, (Earl of Belmore.) Then they are always in 
the rear of the train ?—Yes; they can attach it in 
front or in the rear, which they like. 

7345. (Chairman.) Jt can be applied to as many 
carriages as you have vans and carriages fitted for it, 
I suppose ?—Yes. 

7346. That is to say, if the front van were also 
fitted, and the carriages next to it were fitted, they 
could be equally well fixed there >—Yes. When Her 
Majesty travels we have two first-class carriages and 
a van in front of the train fitted in that way, and also 
two first-class carriages and a van in the rear of it. 

7347. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Can the man in the 
rear apply the break to all the six ?—No!I should 
say not; but I have not worked it myself. These 
carriages when not in use on Her Majesty’s trains are 
run on the Irish mail, but we divide them. 

7348. (Mr. Galt.) How long have you been a 
guard on the North-western line >—16 years. 

7349. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When the driver ap- 
plies this break does he free that lever and let the 
weight drop in the guard’s van ?—Yes. He has no more 
power over it to take it off; the guard takes it off. 

7350. (Mr. Galt.) How many different kinds of 
breaks have you had experience of ?—The first kind 
of break when I first began working as a guard was 
the old screw thing on the top of the carriage. 

7351. Do you consider the present break much 
superior ?—I have seen nothing to equal it. 

7852. (Chairman.) It is what is called Clark’s 
break ?—Yes. 

7353. Do you know whether it is working regu- 
larly on any of the other trains ?—Yes, it is working 
on several of the Liverpool trains and on the Scotch 
trains, but not so generally, I think, as it is on the 
Trish. 

7354, (Earl of Belmore.) Is the effect of this break 
to skid the wheel or merely to make it revolve slower? 
—To skid it entirely. 

7355. (Chairman.) Have you been working on the 
North-western with any trains which have had Fay’s 
or the Heberlein breaks on ?—I have had Fay’s. 

7356. Does that act well ?—It is etfective when 
you once get it on, but it takes a long time. There is 
a large wheel, and you have to turn it round a great 
many times and use a great deal of force. 

7357. Can it be equally well applied by the driver ? 
—No. 

7358. If I understand, this break is put on by the 
driver by pulling his cord and freeing the catch from 
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one end of the lever, and then it goes on instantly ?— 
Yes. 

7359. Then I suppose you take that as a signal to 
put on your own break ?—We put on our own breaks 
instantly, and take care not to remove them till the 
train is brought to a stand. 

7360. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Can you take this 
break off without the train coming to a stand ?—Yes. 

7361. (Chairman,) How do you release it >—We 
work the lever up again. 

7362. What difference do you consider it makes in 
the length in which you stop your train ?—I have 
stopped it in 200 yards with the Irish mail. t 

7363. At what speed were you going then >—At 
40 miles.an hour. 

7364. Whereabouts on the line ?—In one instance, 
which occurred the week before last during the frost, 
at Llandudno junction. We were ordered to stop at 
Conway in the first onset to have the carriages exa- 
mined by a special examiner sent down; the driver 
did not know that the order was countermanded from 
Conway to Llandudno junction, but I was aware of 
it, and finding that he did not attempt to shut off 
steam at Llandudno junction, I applied this break, 
and I pulled up between Llandudno junction and the 
tunnel. 

7365. In your train you have two vans: with ordi- 
nary screw breaks ?—Yes. 

7366. And as a general rule you have three ear- 
riages out of the remaining eight or nine carriages 
which are fitted with Clark’s breaks ?—Three of the 
carriages as a rule are fitted with Clark’s breaks in 
addition to the break van. 

7367. The ordinary running of your train is 10 
vehicles, the driver says ?—10 at night and eight or 
nine in the daytime. 

7368. The 10 includes the two vans ?—The two 
vans and two post offices. 

7369. You would have a break on five vehicles out 
of 10 in that train ?—Yes. 

‘7370. (Earl De la Warr.) If you had more car- 
riages would additional breaks be put on ?—lIf they 
exceeded 12 or 13 we should attach extra breaks 
then. 

7371. (Chairman.) There was one case reported in 
the Board of Trade’s Report where the couplings 
were broken by the sudden application of some con- 
tinuous breaks to the rear of the train. Have you 
ever had anything of that sort happen r—No. 

7372. When it has been put on by you suddenly 
or by the driver you have not broken couplings ?— 
No. 

7373. (Mr. Galt.) What is the greatest number 
of carriages that, you remember to have had?—16; 
that was the day before the Derby one year. 

7374. How many breaks had you on that occasion ? 
—I believe there were three break vans on that occa- 
sion, but no patent break. 

7375. (Chairman.) In that case you would have 
had an acting guard or porter put in the middle van ? 
—Yes. 

7376. That patent break is put on instantly, 
whether you are attending to your parcels or not P— 
The driver has the opportunity of putting it on. 

7377. Can you see along the train when sitting in 
your box in the van ?—If it is a clear day. 

7378. You have a small projecting place with glass 
fore and aft ?—Yes. 

7379. So that when you are sitting there you can 
see the train ?—See every motion of the train. 

7380. On a straight line are you sufficiently on the 
side of the train to be able to see if a spring broke in 
the train ?—If it flew outwards, you could not see it 
otherwise. If anything flew from the spring and you 
were looking out you would see it. 

7381. But if a spring had broken and let a carriagé 
down upon the wheels, unless the plate had flown out 
so as to catch your eye, you would not notice it ?— 
They are so very level in running now that you would 
notice it. 

7382. (Sir J.. L. Simmons.) Are you generally so 
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much occupied in your ordinary duties in the van that — 


you cannot sit in that position to see along the train 2 a 
—Very frequently we have a great number of parcels 


with the night trains, but not so many with the day. 

7383. Do they occupy half of your time in the 
journey, for instance ?—I dare say they would; that 
is, the man in the front break van would have his 
time occupied, but not the man in the rear, he would 
only have half an hour or three-quarters of an hour 
of his time occupied. ‘ 

7384. And except then. he could have a view of the 
train ?—Yes. 

7385. (Chairman.) Take the head guard in the 
rear van; onleaving London, taking the course of the 
down train, will you describe his duties >—After we 
have started from Euston we look over the road 
luggage to see that it is all right, and make out our 
driver’s ticket ready ; after that was done you would 
have nothing to do but sit by the side of the train and 
watch the signals. 


7886. And how far have you got before you have 


done that >—Perhaps Willesden Junction ; it depends 
upon what quantity of luggage you have. 

7387. By the time you are 20 miles from London 
you are free to look out ?—The rear guard. ‘ 

7388. When you leave Rugby what do you do?— 
You only have to sit down anfl take your place again, 
unless you have luggage for Holyhead. 

7389. But after you have taken the things up ata 
junction like Rugby or Stafford or at Chester, a matter 
of five minutes I suppose enables you to arrange your 
luggage and look it over, or do you take more than 
that ?—You might say 10 minutes. 

7390. It isa matter of 8 or 10 miles running ?— 
Yes. 

7391. (Earl De la Warr.) You said you stopped a 
train in 200 yards ?—Yes. 


7392. Is that the usual time you can stop a train , 


with these breaks ?-—It would depend on the state of 
the weather and the rail. 

7393. What would be the usual thing ?—I do not 
think we need go further than 300 or 350 yards at 
the furthest on a level piece of ground. 

7394. (Chairman.) You had been stopping at Con- 
way, I understand, in the instance which you have been 
speaking of >—Yes. 

7395. And you had not got into a very high speed ? 
—The driver was not prepared to stop at Llandudno. 
7396. You were going towards Conway Tunnel ?— 
Yes. g : 

7397. You were running up towards the tunnel 
when you were stopped ?—We stopped between the 
junction and the tunnel, a little bit on the curve. 

7898. And a little rising P—Yes. 

7399. And you were on a curve ?—Slightly. 


7400. That is all in favour of stopping the train ?— | 


Yes. 
7401.-(Earl De la Warr, to Mr. Smith.) Is this 


break in general use on the London and North-western ? | 
—I think the 10 o’clock express has it, and the 11 | 
o’clock occasionally, and occasionally we have it on — 


the 8 o’clock from here, and the 2.45 has it occasion- 
ally ; but they do not have it so regularly as the Irish 
mails have. apt 

7402. (Earl of Belmore.) Did it ever happen to 
you that a carriage got off the rails ?—No. 


7403. You do not know what the effect of Clark’s ; 


break would be if a carriage got off the rails ?—No. 
7404, (Chairman.) Have you ever had a carriage 
off with your Irish train when running it —No, not 
even in the Watford affair. ; 
7405. (Lo Mr. Seaton.) When you have been in 
the train have you ever had an accident >—Not through 
a carriage off. 
7406. Or from any cause ?—No, I do not remember 
one. : 


7407. Have you had a broken spring in any of the © 


carriages fitted with a break, so as to let it down ?— 
No. % 
7408. (Mr. 


Galt.) There are two guards in your 
train ?—Yes. 4 Las, 
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7409. Is the under guard occupied at the same 
time as you are occupied ?—He has more occupation 
a great deal, because he has all the parcels and letters, 
and the majority of his time in the evening is occu- 
pied, and in the morning too. 

7410. Then at a particular time both you and the 
other guard are occupied, so that there is no one on 


the look-out ?—At starting it is so, and directly after 


starting. Itis nothing unusual to have 100 parcels 
by the Irish mail down at night, and perhaps 200 or 
300 letters; you have to look over all those and sort 
them. e ; 

7411. Could it not be arranged between the two 
guards that one is on the look-out while the other is 
sorting ?—It is arranged for the rear man to do that 
as soon as possible; he takes a short time to attend 
to his business. 

7412. I am speaking of that short time ?—If the 
luggage were all put in one van it might be arranged ; 
but one van would not hold it, and I do not see how 
it could be done. 

7413, (Chairman.) I understand you to say that 
about 20 miles after London the rear guard is free >— 
Yes. 

7414, And from eight to 10 miles after a roadside 
station >—Less than that. 

7415, (Mr. Harrison.) What means have you of 
communicating with the engine-driver in case of any- 
thing happening ?>—The only means is the other cord 
that goes along the side of the train from the leading 
van next to the engine. 

7416. But not from the last van ?—With the cord 
communication ; you must pull the cord the same as 
the passenger does. 

7417. (Larl of Belmore.) Does that cord run 


‘straight ?>—It runs straight along the roof, on the edge 


_ of it. 


7418. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you test it before start- 
ing to see if it is in proper order ?—There isa man 
who sees it is right before we leave, and the moment 
we are in the van we see that itis right round the 
wheel, 

7419. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What signal does it 
give to the engineman ?—Merely rings a bell. 

7420. Have you often had occasion to use it in 
travelling >—I have never used it but twice. 

7421. Do you ever find that the rope gets foul, and 
that you cannot pull it tight?—Never, when I have 
required to use it. 

7422. Have you heard of that being so ?—I have 
heard of it. 

7423. Among your brother guards is the idea pre- 
valent that it often gets foul and will not act >—Yes. 

7424. (Mr. Galt.) Is it part of your duty before 


Starting to see that it is in working order ?—Yes. 


7425. (Chairman.) Have you found your commu- 
nication cord get foul from the wind blowing round 
the pulleys, or anything of that sort ?—No. 

7426. Have you ever tried your cord from your 
yan on a 10-carriage train with a sharp curve ?—It 
will start the bell ringing if it is properly adjusted. 

7427. Have you ever had occasion on a curve to 
try and pull it ?—Not over a curve. 

7428. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Do you have car- 


‘riage trucks on the Irish mail ?—Never. 


7429. (Chairman.) Nor horse-boxes ?—No. 
7480. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) The interposition 


of one would be an interruption to the cord,?—Yes. 


7431. (Chairman.) Would the interposition of a 
carriage truck prevent the cord being passed along to 


_ the back of the train to act on your break ?—It would 


not be so effective. 
7432. How is your break cord fastened in your 


_ train ?—It is in the centre of the roof. 
7433. And the communication cord on the side ?— 
Yes. 


7434. (Earl De la Warr.) Are communication 


cords used on ail trains on the North-western ?—All 


trains that run more than 20 miles without stopping. 


7485. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Wave} you any 


experience of the MV epinghouss break ?—I have not, 
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The only break I have had besides Fay’s break in the 
way of a patent break is Newall’s. I believe that to 
be a very good break indeed ; but on the Irish mail 
it came undone once or twice and delayed the train, 
and that is why it has not been used more. 

7436. (Chairman.) Did you work that Newall 
break long ?—I think it was worked about six or 
seven weeks. 

7437. (Mr. Galt.) Is it Clark’s’ break that is used 
on the North London ?—Yes. 

7438. That is the same break that you have ?—Yes, 
that is Clark’s ; ours is an improvement upon that. 

7439. (Chairman.) Did you work the Irish mail 
before there was any break of this sort on it ?—Yes. 

' 7440. Do you consider that you have a safer con- 
trol of the train now ?—I have seen nothing so effective 
as what we have now. 

7441. Do you think the train is safer with this 
break ?—In my opinion, and also in that of the drivers; 
they have great confidence in it. 

7442. Now, should you like to have more breaks 
upon the train than what you have ?—No, I should 
not wish any more at present, not with the number of 
carriages. 

7443. I mean taking your 10 carriages ?>—Taking 
the 10 carriages I think we have ample break-power. 

7444. The proportion we have got practically so 
that half the vehicles have breaks, that is including 
the vans >—Five out of the 10. 

7445. Do you think that is sufficient for practical 
purposes ?—I think so. If the distant signal is on 
I think you can always pull up between that and the 
home signal. 

7446. You have been working this train a long 
time >—14 years. 

7447. As a general rule your road is clear for you? 
—As a general rule. 

7448. So that you do not get many delays?—We 
get goods trains in the way sometimes, not cleared. 

7449. Do you get delayed by goods trains in your 
way or by signals, once in a week or once ina month? 
—We should average fully once a week. 

7450. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is that from the station- 
master sending on the goods trains before there is 
time for them to get clear of you ?—Yes. 

7451. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing a carriage got 
off the rails in the front of the train, as happened on 
the Great Western, do you think there would be any 
advantage in the guard being able to stop the train 
by applying the break from behind, over the engine- 
driver stopping it by reversing his engine before the 
carriage ; I mean that the action of the break should 
be behind the carriage rather than in the front of it? 
—TI think it is quite right that the weight of the train 
should be in the rear while the break is being applied. 

7452. Would it not have this effect, that it would 
prevent the carriages in the rear from telescoping ?— 
Yes. 

7453. (Mr. Galt.) Itisa great advantage if possible 
to have both done at the same time, is it not ?—I like 
the break put on behind best, because it stops the 
weight from coming up and causing.a rebound. 

7454. (Earl De la Warr.) If the rear portion of 
the train were accidentally detached, would this break. 
work so as to stop that portion from running down 
an incline ?—It would not be a bit of use if the break 
van was disconnected and left the carriages. 

7455. (Chairman.) But the operation in that case 
would be, I think, that the breaking of the connexion 
would have jerked the cord and stopped the van, so 
that the van would not run after the train and run 
into it ?—The break van is separate from the other 
carriages. 

7456, I mean this: if the break van broke away, 
being the last in the train, and if the shock threw the 
guard down so that he could not act, yet the very 
breaking away would put the break on, would it not > 
—I believe it would put it on the carriages, not on 
the van. 

7457. If two or three carriages, being the rear part 
of your train, broke away, the action of the breaking 
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away would have snatched away the cord and put 
the break on that part ?—Yes. 

7458, And that would prevent what has been fre- 
quently the cause of mischief, the back part of the 
train overrunning the fore part ?—Yes. a 

7459. (Lo Mr. Smith.) What would be your opinion 
as regards break-power on the train ; would you like 
to see more break-power, or do you think that the 
power now given, balf the carriages, is sufficient ?— 
J think the power quite sufficient for the 10 coaches. 

7460. Do you think, supposing that every carriage 
in the train had a break applied simultaneously by 
some such machinery as Clark’s, the stop would be 
too rigid and likely to break the coupling next the 
engine ?—I think it would, except you increase the 
load of the trains. I think the break-power is quite 
sufficient for the i0 vehicles, let them be coaches, 
post office vans, or what they may be ; but we do not 
have anything besides post office vans and parcel vans, 
and the ordinary coaches and vans, ou the Irish mails. 

7461. Your opinion would be that running that 
train at that high speed the power which you have 
now, and which enables you to pull up, as you say, 
under a quarter of a mile, is sufficient for safety ?—I 
think so; I would not ask for more. 

7462. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If your train were 
increased to 16 coaches, I suppose you must have two 
or three more breaks on ?—I have had 16 coaches once 
during this last summer by the night train, 8.30 from 
here, and I do not know whether they did increase the 
coaches with Clark’s break or not, but we had suffi- 
cient control over it all the way. J ran it from here 
to Stafford ; but certainly in the summer time the 
weather is so good that you can pull up much better. 

7463. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you see the signals easily 
all through the line ?—Yes; of course, during the 
oggy weather we cannot see them very well. 

7464. I mean, apart from fog, are they so placed 
that you can see them ?—Yes, apart from fog, I think 
there are very few that we cannot see; they are 
altering them so fast, and putting them in such good 
positions, that I think that our signals as a general 
rule are not to be complained of. . 

7465. (Mr. Galt.) Can you see the green signals ? 
—In places they are not very good to see; some of 
them are rather too dark. 

7466. (Chairman.) What is the green used for on 
the North-western ?—For junctions ; where there is a 
junction there is a green instead of a white one, but 
of course it indicates “all right,” the same as a white 
one. 

7467. You have found in practice that you can see 
the red further than the green ?—Yes. 

7468. It has been suggested that it would be better 
if there were no green signals, but all red and white ; 
what do you say to that ?—I think so too. We know 
all those places which are junctions, and if I must 
speak the truth, the green signals do not take any 
effect on us, because where there is a junction we all 
know of it, and where there are facing points we all 
know it; and if there were a white light we should 
not go a bit faster than with the green one. On the 
third line, of course, there is a green light used as a 
tail lamp, and that is a danger signal. 

7469. But they do not use that as a danger tail 
light without being aided by the red ?—Two red side 
lights and a green tail light denote that that train is 
on the third line. 

7470. The green used to indicate “caution” ?— 
Yeg, 

7471. But now it only indicates, as I understand 
from you, the distinction between a junction and a 
roadside station ?—Yes. 

7472. But, now, if it happens that a driver not con- 
versant with the line as you are is running in conse- 
quence of an emergency or the illness of some other 
man, or is bringing a foreign train over, is there no 
use in the junction signals being distinguished by the 
green light ?He would simply know that it was a 
junction, because, according to the rules, a green light 
denotes a junction, 
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7478. Therefore a. man that did not know the road 
would be guided by that colour ?—Yes, he would 
know there was a junction. ; 

7474. You said with reference to the green lights 
that some of them were not seen so well, they were 
too dark ?—They are rather too dark, 

7475. Do you notice a greater difference between 


the shades of green than you do between the shades of 


red ?—Yes, there is a little difference; but the shades 


of red are rather different too: some of the red lights 


we can see very plain and distinct for a long way, 
others we cannot. 
7476. With regard to these that you do not see so 


far away, how far do you see them in practice ?—Some | 


of them further than others ; but sometimes it will not 
be the fault of the red light itself, but the fault of the 


lamp not being set to a nicetyso that you can see it; — 


for instance, at Rugeley, going down, we can actually 
see the distant signal and the other signals better at 
Armitage than when we get 100 yards from them. 

7477. You havea reverse curve there, first a curve to 
the left, and then to the right >—Yes. As we approach 
those signals we cannot see them nearly so plain as we 
can at Armitage; on a clear night we can see them at 
Armitage nicely. 


7478. (Mr. Galt.) What is the greatest gradient 4 


on your line ?—Between here and Crewe I think the 
greatest gradient would be at Madeley Bank, 1 in 
eg 
7479. Going down that gradient in bad, foggy 
weather, with greasy rails, in what time could you 
bring up the train going at your ordinary speed over 
it >We should be travelling at great speed down 
there. I dare say it would take 600 or 700 yards there 
with this Clark’s break if it worked properly. 

7480, Supposing you had a break on every carriage, 
you could bring it up then in 200 or 800 yards, could 
you not?—We should stop much quicker still; we 
pull up very quick as it is with this Clark’s break. 
I feel uncommonly satisfied with this Clark’s break. 

7481. Still in some cases you would require to pull 
up much shorter than 600 or 700 yards ?—If you 
pulled up very quick it might cause some mischief 
somewhere in the train. 

7482. It would not cause so much mischief as a 
collision ?—No, I do not think it would. 

7483. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think it better that 


the engineman or the guard should have the power ; 


of managing the break? — The engineman. ‘The 
guard also can apply this Clark’s] break without my 
having anything to do with it. 

7484. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You would not like to 
deprive the guard of that power, would you ?—No, be- 
cause the guard may see things that I may not. It 
does not do for me to look back too often. The signals 
are so close together that my whole attention is taken’ 


up by them, and I do not think that we can look back 
so much as you could wish ; you have to devote your 


attention to the front all the while. 

7485. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing you had a break on 
every carriage, would it be necessary that you should 
apply all the breaks?—I think under the system of 
Clark’s breaks by applying one you would apply all 


the lot, by simply pulling the rope you would apply it — 


to as many carriages as were attached to it ; it would 
put them on altogether. 


7486. But suppose a system by which you could — 


apply the breaks at your pleasure, would it not be 
desirable to avoid a collision, when, as you say, you 
could not stop the train in less than 600 or 700 yards, 
to have the power to stop it in 200 or 300 yards ?>— 
I do not think as a general rule that we should ever 
wish to stop it in such a remarkably short distance 
under the system of absolute blocking. 

7487. But the passengers might wish it in order to 
avoid a collision >—Yes. 

7488. (Chairman.) That would be the drivers’ first 
interest, | imagine >—Yes. Onthe Madeley Bank we 
are as a general rule going at a great speed, and I 
dare say it would take 600 or 700 yards to stop in a 
place like that ; if the rails were in a good state we 
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should stop quicker, but we are speaking of a fog, and 
of a case in which the rails were not very good. I 
have never worked the 10 o’clock express from here, 
but the 10 o’clock express from here in the morning 
I believe has a break upon every coach. 

7489. Is it a London driver that works that ?—No; 
they are Crewe men, they come up with what we call 
the auxiliary mail that follows the limited, and then 
down with the 10 o’clock ; and I have heard them, 
speaking about that train, say that they have a break 
on the first van and on the last, so that with a train 
like that, if they felt disposed to put on one they 
could, and then pull the rope and put the other on. 

7490. (Mr. Harrison.) Have you any break upon 
your engine or the tender ?—We have a break upon 
the tender, upon the six tender wheels. 

7491. Which you alone can apply ?—Yes. 

7492. In the case which you mentioned where you 
saw the junction signal or starting signal to be at 
“danger,” did you reverse your engine ?—No ; the 
fireman applied the break on the tender, and I applied 
the Clarke’s breaks with the rope. 

7493. And that you found was sufficient to bring 
you up within 3800 yards?—Yes, I should say 250 
yards. 

_ ‘7494, Have you ever worked an engine on which 
you have had a break applied to the engine itself ?— 
No, I have not. 

7495. Are your semaphores now made only to 
indicate “all right” and “danger”? — “ All right” 
and “danger,” with the exception of junctions, and 
the semaphores stand at junctions at “caution,” the 
same as the green light in the night. 

7496. They only indicate two things, therefore, in 

any case ?—Yes. 
_ 7497. (Earl of Aberdeen.) But the system has 
been very much altered lately, I think ; is it because of 
great defects before, were there great defects in the 
signals until lately ?—As a general rule the signals upon 
the North-western have been mostly the semaphore 
signals, and they have been worked very_nicely. 

7498. There have been great alterations lately, have 
there not >—Yes, there. have been great alterations of 
the line up and down. Where there have been signals 
reported as defective they have been altered ; perhaps 
you could not get quite so good a sight of them as was 
desirable, and they have been shifted. 

7499. Are they found fault with by drivers or 
others?—Mostly drivers find fault with them, but 
other men report them at times. 

_ 7500. To the inspector ?>— We always report our 
things through our own superintendent, and they are 
forwarded by him. ' 
_ 7501. (Chairman.) I suppose it has happened to 
you sometimes to report a signal not working properly 
or not burning sufficiently ?—Yes ; our new rules say 
that we must report all cases of signals that do not 
work as they ought to do, because there is great neg- 
ligence on the part of the signalmen at times during 
the alterations of the weather. In.'\some cases the 
signal will show a red light when it should be off, and 
in other cases the reverse. 
_ 7502. Has it ever happened to you to have to report 
a signal as not being well placed, not being well seen ? 
 —Yes. 
7503. Have you generally found that in a short 
time those signals have been improved or altered ?— 
Yes. Of course it takes a considerable time; I cannot 
tell what length of time, but some time, because they 
have to be thoroughly examined before they are re- 
_ moved, and notices have to be issued before the. new 
ones are brought in; but they are mostly altered after 
- complaints are made of them. 

7504. During the time that you have been driving 

this mail train and you have been working on the 

_ North-western, you have seen the system of signals 

_ gradually change from the old fashioned oil lamps to 
- gas signals ?—Yes. 

7505. Do you like gas best ?—Whether it is gas or 

_ oil we do not take much notice if it gives a good light. 


; 
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During the frosty weather the gas is apt to get a little 
bit defective, but not as a general rule. 

7506. During the time that you have been driving 
this express train and working on the North-western, 
has there been @ constant improvement of signals 
going on through the line ?—Yes, there is a great 
improvement; and I think almost all our signals now, 
with very few exceptions indeed, we can see very 
distinctly and nicely. 

7507. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find your fog 
signals well attended to ?—Yes, pretty generally ; but 
you see sometimes the fog comes on so suddenly that 
they cannot get the men there. 

7508. Have you been often pulled up by fog signals ? 
—Not so very often, but occasionally. 

7509. Do you generally find that they are put at a 
proper distance back ?—When the proper fog signal 
men are out they are pretty good; there is no fault 
to find in that respect. 

7510. When plate-layers are working on the line 
do they generally go back far enough ?—Yes. 

7511. Have you ever had an accident with them ?— 
No. 

7512. (Chairman.) Has it ever happened to you to 
be stopped by the guard of a previous train between 
signals ?—Yes. 

7513. Have you in those cases got full warning 
from the guard ?—Very good. 

7514. Do you find in practice that the guards go 
back a proper distance behind their trains ?—Yes. I 
can give you an instance where if a breaksman had 
not gone properly back we should have had a collision. 
I was coming up by the 11.55 from Holyhead at night, 
near Stow Hill tunnel. The box was not there then— 
that is a new box put up since—but between those 
Hayford sidingsand Banbury Lane. The signal at the 
Hayford sidings was on. I touched the whistle; the 
pointsman or whoever was in charge lowered it. I 
went on, and between there and Banbury Lane was 
a goods train which had broken down, and the guard 
was back so well! that we stopped and pulled up nicely 
without any reversing or anything to do. 

7515. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How close did you 
come to the goods train ?—A quarter of a mile off. 

7516. Were you running at a good speed ?—Yes, 
42 or 43 miles an hour. 

7517. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you any orders 
about not reversing ?—-No, we have no orders; I 
think the reversing isa name. I do not think the 
reversing of a single-wheel engine does any good at 
all. You may reverse it and put steam against a 
single-wheel engine and it makes scarcely any im- 
pression whatever. Reverse and put steam against a 
four-wheel or a six-wheel coupled engine and they 
will answer to it. 

7518. Does it damage the engine to reverse it ?—It 
does them no good, but as arule knocks them about. 
If they lock the driving wheels it does not hurt it, 
but if they are revolving one way and the steam 
against them the other it does. 

7519. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Seaton.) How long 
have you been using Clark’s break ?—I think quite 
12 months now. 

7520. (Chairman, to Mr. Smith.) Were you a 
fitter or cleaner before you were a driver ?—I com- 
menced cleaning when quite a child. 

7521. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What train were 
you on before you came on the Jrish mail ?—I have 
worked all trains on the North-western, shunting, 
banking, ballasting, and goods, and all the slow and 
fast passenger trains. 

7522. Take fast trains, not express, but first and 
second class fast trains, have you often by them 
travelled as fast as by the express >—Faster often. 

7523. I understood you to say that Clark’s con- 
tinuous break was at present only applied to express 
trains ?—Some of the other trains have it. We work 
the 8 o’clock from here occasionally with it. There 
are eight of us, and with the eight of us we work the 
3 o'clock from here, and we have it occasionally on 
that train ; and we work the 10,10 from here—that is 
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an express train; but the 3 o’clock has three stops 
between here and Rugby. 

7524. Would it, in your opinion as a driver, be 
desirable and give you more confidence if it _were 
applicable to all trains ?—I should like it on all the 
trains that I run; I should indeed. : 

7525. (Earl of Belmore.) 1 suppose your starting 
from Holyhead depends very much upon the punctual 
arrival of the boat ?—Yes, we are guided by that. 

7526. Supposing the boat were very late, and you 
knew that it would be, would you find much incon- 
venience from goods trains being in your way ?---No, 
we generally find a pretty clear line. ‘ 

‘7527. How do they know down the line that the 
boat is late ?—They are warned down the line. by 
telegraph. We do get stopped sometimes, but not 
such a great deal considering the journeys up and down, 
and the traffic there is on the road. 

7528. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I think you said it was 
once a week, on an average ?—We might, perhaps, 
run a week or two and not get stopped, and then we 
might be stopped two or three times in one week. 

7529. (Sir J. L. Simmons, to Mr. Seaton.) In 
the last week, how many of your trains were late ?— 
The night train is always late. 

7530. How much ?—From 35 minutes to an hour; 
that is the down train from Holyhead, and the day 
train has been late. 

7531. (Chairman.) Taking your up night train, 
where does the lateness arise ?—From the boat being 
late. 

7582. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you lose time on 
the road ?—We have in the frost. 

7583. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Smith.) How many 
hours a day are you actually driving the engine ?—We 
generally come to the engine about an hour before 
train time, and it generally takes us about an hour 
afterwards till we have finished; so that the journey 
from Stafford to to Holyhead will occupy about five 
hours from going-on duty to signing the return ; but 
on our London journeys we go to London and back 
again without any rest. One of the London journeys 
will occupy 104 hours from coming on to. signing off. 
The other two London journeys will occupy about 134 
hours the one, and the other about 12 hours. 

7534. How much do you rest in the 13 hours >—No 
rest at all; they simply take charge of the engine at 
London while we go and get our breastfast. 

7535. (Chairman.) How long do you get for break- 
fast ?—According to the arrival of the train. We are 
due in at 6.45, and we generally get in again at 
Euston 45 minutes after arrival, let it be little late or 
much ; sometimes it is very late, and then we have 
searcely any time at all. 

7536. Men take charge of your engine at London, 
do they not ?—Yes, they get coal, clean the fire, fill 
the tank with water ready for the return journey, and 
then of course all the oiling and the examination of 
the machinery we have to superintend ourselves. 

7537. Should you be content to have the engine 
examined by other people ?——No. 

7538. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What distance do you 
run in 13} hours?—267 miles, from Stafford to here 
and back again. 

7539 (Karl of Belmore.) You bring the Irish mail 
in, and go back by another train ?—We bring the 
Trish mail, and then take out the 10.10; but if it is in 
the afternoon, we take the Irish mail back. 

7540. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you have 13 hours’ work 
do you find you are able in the last few hours to give 
full attention to the signals ?-—Yes, because that is in 
the daytime, but in the night-time it does affect you. 

7541. Do you work alternate nights and days ?— 
Yes. In fact our train is the first, if I may call it so, 
that leaves Stafford; it leaves at 3.23 in the morning ; 
itis the night train from Holyhead, and is generally 
very late, and we are due into Huston at 6.45; leave 
again at 10.10, and are due again at Stafford at 2.40. 
Stafford is where we live. On the following morning 
we take up the Irjsh mail to Holyhead and back again. 

7542, (Earl of Belmore.) You come to London one 
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day, and go to Holyhead the next ?—We come to — 
London one day and to Holyhead the next for a fort- — 
night, and then for ‘the next we run two trips to 
London and one to Holyhead. eS 
7543. (Mr. Galt.) Have you more work than you 
like to do, during those long hours ?—It is rathe 
fatiguing to the mind sometimes when you get bad 
coal, because we are answerable so much for making — 
time, and when you have got bad coal or a bad engine 
you have to devote too much time to that instead 
of to the signals. } 
7544. How much overtime do you make ; are you — 
paid for overtime ?—We have one day a week; we 
have seven days for the four trips, but of courge all 
the four trips are like four double trips. ; 
7545. Do you work on Sunday ?>—Yes, we are here 
all day on a Sunday every eight weeks, and at Holy- 
head all day of a Sunday every eight weeks ; but we 
have six Sundays off for those two on. ay 
7546. (Earl De la Warr.) You said you were 
answerable for time; isthe driver responsible for 
keeping the time of the train >—Yes; the driver is, of — 
course. They look to us to make time, and to run as — 
punctually as we possibly can. hho 
7547. You are responsible to the company for that? 
—Yes. 
7548.\ (Earl of Belmore.) If the boat has lost time 
do you endeavour to make it up ?—According to cir- 
cumstances. We would sooner lose time than run ~ 
any risk. Fae : , 
7549. (Chairman.) Has it ever happened to you 
to make up five or ten minutes in the whole journey ? 
—Yes. ; i 
7550. You can sometimes gain that ?—Yes. 
7551, (Earl De la Warr.) What is the greatest 
speed you go at ?—As arule, I never like to exceed 
with those trains above 51 or 52 miles an hour run- 
ning, not even if I could do so very well to fetch up 
ever so much time. There are certain places where 
you may run at a great speed with safety, and other 
places where you dare not. Where the line is in good 
order and you have everything favourable for seeing, 
we do exceed the speed a little. . 
7552. Say 60 miles in those cases ?—No ; we do — 
not reach that. eat 
7558. (Chairman.) You: think that 51 miles is — 
about your outside P—Yes. (a 
7554, (Earl of Belmore.) The Chester and Holy-— 
head line is not very straight?—No, it is a very — 
curved and bad line. he 
7555. You caunot run very fast there safely, you 
mean ?—No; this district isa great deal better for — 
that. no 
7556. (Chairman.) If the line has just been lifted 
or relaid you do not like to run very hard, do you? — 
It is not safe. - 
7557. (Mr. Harrison.) How do you caleulate the ~ 
speed you are travelling at ?—We are guided bythe — 
ear more than anything else. i 
7558. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Do you mean the blast — 
of the engine?—No; the blast -of the engine you a 
could not hear with our engines. Some’ of our old — 
engine-drivers in years gone by used to be guided a — 
great deal by the blast of the chimneys ; but with our 
engines when in general working you would not hear — 
a puff from the chimney for miles. | 
7559. (Mr. Galt.) You can look at’ your watch to 
estimate the speed?—We are not accustomed to. — 
Having the same class of engine always, you get 
pretty much accustomed to the running of it, and you — 
can tell how you are running, and the speed, without — 
looking at the watch for the whole of the distance. — 
7560, How do you keep your time on those long 
journeys ?—We keep time pretty well. There are — 
some times when you will lose time in one place and — 
gain it in another: for instance, at this time of the 
year when there is ash ballast used the rails are very 
slippery, and we cannot get along at all; this ash 
ballast. keeps the road very dry, and in nice order, but — 
as a general rule the rails are slippery, ig 
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7561. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find yourself 

much detained when you have more than 10 carriages 

on 2—10 carriages is quite sufficient for the class we 
have now. 

7562. You said that sometimes you have 16; would 
you have a second engine on in those cases ?—Some- 
times, according to the weather ; but I have taken 16 
and even 20 from here with one engine. 

7563. And made time ?—Yes. 

7564. Have you ever run with two engines on the 
Trish mail ?>—No; at least on New Year’s Day I did. 
The snow and the frost was that bad on the rails that 
I had to stop and get a goods engine attached at 
Holywell to go on to Chester, but that was an excep- 
tional ease. 

7565. You never ran with two engines except on 
that occasion ?—Never before. 

7566. (Marl of Aberdeen.) Are your engines on 
the Irish mail single-wheel engines ?>—Yes. 

7567. Is it becoming the practice to use coupled 
wheels more?—There have not been any single- 
wheels built on the North-western for 10 or 12 
years. 

7568. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do they run any ex- 
press trains with coupled wheels ?—Yes, they do. 

7569. Do you like them ?—For the Holyhead line ; 
but between Stafford and London I would prefer 
single-wheeled engines. Between Stafford and Holy- 

‘head I think I would prefer the coupled one, because 
it is either windy or slippery pretty nearly always 
down that Holyhead line, and those engines would 
fight through the wind and get over the slippery rails 
better. 
_ 7570. How do the coupled engines run round a 
curve ?—I have no experience of that. 
7571. (Earl of Belmore, to Mr. Seaton.) Are 
- the carriages six-wheeled carriages on the Irish mail ? 
—Yes, except the post office tender, that has only 
- four. 
7572. To your yan and to all the passenger car- 
‘Yiage are there six wheels ?—Yes ; there are one or 
two first-class carriages with four wheels in the night 
train. 

7573. (Earl of Aberdeen, to Mr. Smith.) With 
regard to the goods trains, since the block system has 
been introduced do you find the station-masters more 
apt to send those on than they were before ?—I can- 
not say whether they have sent them on or whether 

_ they have made bad progress on the way, but we do 
get stopped with them. 

_ 7574. Do you find that you are more often stopped 
_ by goods trains since the adoption of the block system 
_ than you were before ?—No ; Ido not think there is 
any more delay. “There was a little at first till they 
- got into a system of working it properly, but I do not 
_ find any more delays now. 

_ 7575. (Mr. Galt.) How long have you had the 
block system ?—It has been adopted here about 18 
months, but down north it was not adopted quite so 
_B00n, perhaps 12 months ago. 

7576. (Chairman.) You-worked~with a sort of 
partial block for a long series of years between Rugby 
and London ?—Yes, what we call the permissive. 

- 7577. (Earl De la Warr.) But not the absolute 
block ?—Not the absolute block. 

_ 7578. (Chairman.) Do you find any great addi- 
tional strain upon your attention in your run, from 
the great number of signals now ?—Yes, we look now 
to having a good fireman, one that can pay attention 
to the engine and leave us altogether free to pay 
attention to the signals. At the same time we are held 
responsible for all that the fireman does, and every- 


: 


thing connected with the engine. 
- 7579. The fireman is working, in fact, under your 
irections >—Yes. ; 

7580. But you now have, in consequence of the 
eat number of signals, to trust to the fireman not 
erely for the fire, but for the water and the amount 
team ?>—Yes. : 

581. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever had occasion to 
plain of ‘your fireman?—No. In fact, I think I 
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have had cause otherwise, for I think no man could 
have had a succession of better firemen than I have 
had. 

7582. (Chairman.) How long in practice do your 
firemen remain with you ?—Sometimes a long time, 
just according as there is promotion for them. They go 
from one step to the other, and as there is promotion 
they are taken from us, but as a general rule we keep 
them’ about 12 months. I have had two or three 
firemen in one year, but I know for a considerable time 
we kept them for about 12 months before they got to 
any other position. 

7583. Has it ever happened to you to have to tell 
your foreman that the fireman assigned to you was 
hardly up to the mark ?—No. 

7584. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is their next 
step after leaving you ?—They go to what is called 
turning, coal and water, dropping the fires, and putting 
the engines in the proper sheds. 

7585. (Mr. Galt.) Have you been a fireman your- 
self >—Yes, I was a fireman about seven years. 

7586. As a general rule, I suppose the drivers are 
promoted from being firemen?—Yes, they are pro- 
moted from firemen to turners, and from turners to 
driving, and then they always go through a certain 
stage before they attain to these trains; they go from 
piloting tio the goods, and from the goods to the slow 
passengers, and so on till they get up to what we call 
the No. 1 trains. 

7587. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you think that the 
result of your experience as a driver has been that 
more pains is taken to keep the line clear for a 
train like the Irish mail than for slow stopping 
trains, as regards getting goods trains out of their 
way ?—Yes, I think more attention is paid to a fast 
train. 

7588. So that in some respects the fast train may be 
safer as regards danger of collision than the others ?— 
I think so. 

7589. (Earl De la Warr.) Do you consider, if the 
speed is increased to 51 miles an hour, that in- 
creases the danger ?—No, if you have sufficient break- 

ower. 

7590. (Chairman.) Do you consider it more dan- 
gerous to run over selected portions of the line at 51 
or 52 miles an hour than over others at 43 ?—I 
believe it is safer to run over some portions of the 
line at 52 miles than over others at 30, because some 
parts of the line are curvy, and there are other 
circumstances about them such that if you were 
to run at 51 or 52 miles an hour there would be 
danger. 

7591. You would not come through Chester Station 
at that speed ?—I would not come through Chester 
Station at that speed even if they would allow me, 
neither would I like to run through Crewe at any 
great speed at all. 

7592. Do you find your road well kept, on the 
whole ?—On the whole, very well. 

7593. Have you ever had to report particular lengths 
as not being looked after ?—We have not had to report 
any bad road till this severe weather sat in. Since 
the frost and the thaw we have had to complain a 
little. 

7594, That is rather a special circumstance ?—Yes. 

7595. But taking the ordinary routine, has it ever 
come to your notice that one particular length, a 
couple of miles or so, is badly looked after or has gone 
into neglect ?—There has been no very great com- 
plaint. Where there has been a bad bit it has been 
soon rectified. ~ 

7596. You think the permanent way men and the 
gangers do their duty >—Yes; as a rule I think there 
is no complaint on that head. 

7597. (Larl of Belmore.) How many sets of facing 
points have you to pass between London and Holy- 
head ?—It would take mea long time to think them 
over. 

7598. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) At what speed do you 
run through Crewe?—I should not think we exceed 
20 miles an hour. 
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(Mr. Seaton.) Some run faster through it than 
others. 


(Mr. Smith.) I should think at the fastest speed I 
do not exceed 20 miles an hour. 

7599. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is your objec- 
tion to exceeding that speed ?—It is a place that is 
very thronged with traffic, and there are there a great 
many points and crossings, and as you come off the 
Chester lines there are lines crossing here like this 
(describing it). 

7600. (Chatrman.) Besides those, when you are 
coming on to Chester junction you meet the Shrewsbury 
junction lines >—Yes ; there is a signal just at this 
end of Crewe station; and until you can see that on 
the North Stafford junction right you are not safe. 

7601. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you care about 
running over facing points at a high speed Pp—I used 
not to like them, but I feel more safe since the locking 
bars have been introduced. 

7602. (Earl of Aberdeen.) In coming over rough 
crossings and points like those at Crewe, do you find 
any damage done to the engine ?—No, I never found 
aby. 

7603. (Chairman.) During your experience of 10 
years, the points and crossings have been very much 
improved, have they not ?—Very much improved ; in 
fact, the road and signals altogether have been greatly 
improved. 

7604. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Are the engines 
onthe:London and North-western line fitted with guards 
to remove obstructions that may happen to be on the 
line ?—Yes, life guards, very strong ones on these 
engines, on all the engines; since Mr. Ramsbottom 
came to Crewe they have been greatly strengthened. 

7605. And all the engines are pr ovided with that ?— 
Yes, every one. 

7606. (Sir J. L. Simmons, to Mr. Seaton.) Your 
experience seems to be a little different from Mr. 
Smith’s as to travelling through the Crewe station >— 


I have come through it at 35 miles an hour. : 


7607. Is that allowed by the company’s rules >— 
There is no specified time ; there is nothing laid down 
as arule; it is left to their own judgment. 

7608. Do you find the travelling very rough at that 
speed going through that station ?—I do not like it at 
all, particularly in the leading van. I bought my ex- 
perience very dear there once. 

7609. Is there any other station, Rugby, for instance, 
which is at all similar ?—We stop at all the other 
principal stations. 

7610. Any other station where you have felt the 


same sort of sensation in running through as you felt’ 


at Crewe ?—No, I do not consider there is the danger, 
not anything like the same number of points and cross- 
ings, at any other. When we have been approaching 
Crewe the signals have been down “all right,” and we 
have had to pull up before we got to them. 

7611. Do you find that the trains are generally 
later when there are more than 10 coaches ?—I have 
not found them lose time. If they have been they 
have taken on a pilot engine. 

7612. How many times do you think you are late 
at Holyhead in the week ?—If we do not get stopped 
at Rugby or Stafford we keep our time. We have to 
slacken at times under the block system till they are 
clear at Rugby with the 7 o’clock train from London. 

7613. Does that often happen?—It will happen 
once or twice a week; and with the night train down 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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when we get to Stafford the 10. 30 Bir mingham ee 
is invariably in the ‘way. It is nothing unusual to be © 
10 minutes late there, because we are delayed extra — 
in the Stafford station through the Birmingham train © 
being late. 

7614. Have the passengers access to the rope = 
which the bell in the front van can be rung ?>—Yes; 


they have only to let the window down and there it is 


on the edge. They can catch hold of it in a moment, 


and it runs on pulleys so that it sila come down as — 


easily as possible. 
7615. Is there any notice in the carriages to inform 
sen ass ?—Every carriage contains one. 
7616. (Mr. Galt.) Has it ever happened to you 
that the train has been stopped ?—Only twice that T 
recollect. 


7617. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What were those cases ? . 


—On one occasion it was when a passenger was going 


beyond his destination, and on the other occasion it | 


was a case of a person rather the worse for liquor, and 
the other people pulled it down because he threatened 
to get out. 

7618. Was the train stopped ?>—On each occasion. 


7619. And what did you do in that case where — 


the passenger was troublesome '—Removed him into 


another carriage and reported the case, and I believe — 


he was summoned. 


7620. Did you put him into your own van ?—No, — 


into an empty compartment, and locked him in. 

7621. (Chairman:) Did you stop the train’ on the 
road; or go-up to a station ?—We stopped at the 
station. 
train I would never pull up outside a station, or with- 
out being under a signal. 


7622. “(Sir Ji L. Simmons.) Could you pass along — 
the train outside ?—I would not like to risk that 5 


years ago I have done so. 


7623. You have no convenient foot-board by which — 


you can get from one carriage to the other ?—No; in 
the old carriages you could by the door handles, but 
not by these new ones. 

7624. If there were the means do you think it 


desirable that the guard should leave his van ?—He a 


should stop in his van by all méans. 


7625. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is there any rule — 
on the London and North-western as to the proportion — 


of vans with the ordinary screw break to the number 


of carriages >—I believe that no train‘is allowed to be - 
sent out with upwards of 10 carriages unless there are — 


two guards. - 
7626. What is the greatest number of carriages 


that you have known in a train in the last three or — 
four years ?—The greatest number which I have ever ~ 


had was 16 since I have been on the Irish mail. 


7627. You have been only on the Irish mail of late? 


—For the last 14 years. 


7628. But on other trains what is it ?—I believe 


their average is about 19 or 20, they never exceed 20; 


7629. Then a train with 20 carriages would hawt 4 
two screw breaks ?—They would have a third break — 


and a third guard to ride in it. 


7630. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Where would the third 


guard be in the train ?—In the centre. 


7631. (Chairman.) The 3 o'clock train usnall 
comes out with three vans, does it not ?—Regularly ; 
and three guards, the Birmingham, ~ Peterborough, 


and the Stafford. 


JAmeEs TANSELL andWiLLIAM BLAKE examined. 


7632. (Chairman, to Mr. Blake.) You are an 
engine-driver on the Midland Railway ?—Yes. 
. 7633. And you are driving goods trains chiefly >— 

es. 

7634. How long have you been on the road ?— 
19 years. 

7635. (To Mr. Tansell.) You are a guard of goods 
trains >—Yes.: 


7636. Do you call yourself a poodle euatd: or a 
breaksman ?—A_ goods guard. 


7637. How long have you been with the company ? § 


—About 15 years. 
Yes. 


7639. (To Mr. Blake.) What course of traines are 


you working ?I work a course of trains for 10 weeks. 


Unless I could see something wrong in the ~ 


7638. Working goods trains most of that time ?— bi 


eee te ne 
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There are 10 of us who work a course of trains for 
10 weeks in the system of working round. During 
that time we have express trains for one week, and 
then we take a pick-up. That is done for the sake of 
ease to us. You see there is more work in a pick-up 
train than there isin an express goods. It is the pick- 
up for one week, and the express goods for the other. 
We have more pick-up trains than we have express 
goods, but still it works round, some are express goods 
and some are through trains. 


7640. (To Mr. Tansell.) Is it the same change of 


duty with you ?—Yes, the same. 

7641. What are you working now ?—This week I 
shall have been with a through train. 

7642. And last week a pick-up >—Yes. 

7643. Pick-up from where ?—-From Derby to 
Spoonham ; there are some waggon shops and sidings 
there, and we do the shunting there, and then to Rows- 
ley, a distance of 28 miles, and then back to Derby. 

7644. How often do you stop between Derby and 
Rowsley ?—Five times. 

7645. How long should that journey take you if all 
goes right ?—We leave Derby at 4.5 p.m., and are 
due in again at 10.25 p.m. 

7646. You run 40 miles then ?—-We run 40 miles 
in that time ; it is a pick-up train. © 

7647. That is when you run to time ; what sort of 
time do you keep in practice?—We are generally 
detained by other trains, it may be an hour, and somé- 
times two ; that makes us that late in. 

7648. Now with your pick-up train do you on an 
average get back to time once a week ?—No, we do 
not. 

7649. Do you and your guard agree generally as to 
the cause of lateness in making out your bills ?—I 
never disagreed with a guard in my life. 

7650. You never had any controversy as to whether 
the fault was with the engine or at the stations ?—I 
never disagreed with one either as to work, time, or 
any other cause. 

7651, What is the general cause of your delays ?— 
The great increase of traffic on the Midland Railway. 
There is a great amount of traffic, and that is the chief 
cause of these great delays. We work on the block 
system, and of course we are obliged to remain behind- 
hand ; they shunt slow trains or pick-ups for through 
trains. 

- 7652. You mean that that portion of your line is 

rather choked ?—Yes. 

7653. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You do not mean that 
your train becomes heavier ?—No; we havea certain 
amount of weight to take, and we never overload 
them any further than that we take 40 load of 
goods and 35 of minerals: that is the usual load for 

the train. 

7654. (Chairman.) Is this portion of the line that 
you find crowded that between Derby and Ambergate ? 
—Yes, beyond Ambergate. 

7655. Derby to Rowsley, is there a good deal of 

_ traffic there ?—Yes. 
7656. Are your delays principally slow travelling in 
consequence of trains before you or in the sidings of 
stations ?—It is chiefly in the sidings, the block of 
trains in front; we must wait till they have gone 

7657. (To Mr. Tansell.) Can you say on the aver- 

age how many trucks would be shifted on and off that 
train during the journey from Derby to Rowsley one 
- way ?—From 40 to 50. 

7658. So that, in fact, your train on those 20 miles 
is re-made up entirely ’—Yes; in the 20 miles we put off 
_ sO many waggons and pick up so many in place of 

them if they have them for us to pick up. 

7659. Now, with regard to the time allowed, sup- 

_ posing the driver keeps his time with the train, have 

_ you time enough allowed for your station work on the 
average ?— Yes, on an average I believe we have. 

7660. You think the time allowed in the bills gives 

_ you time enough to do the station work if the road was 
_ Clear for you ?—Yes. When we come to a station with 
_ a pick-up train, should a fast train or through goods 
‘ 
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ling at the next box or station to the station where we 
were standing, they would shunt us to allow that to 
pass, and so on, and let the through trains have a chance 
to advance. 

7661. Do you generally start right from Derby ?— 
Not always; but Iam not a Derby guard, I am not 
stationed there. 

7662. (Yo Mr. Blake.) Are you stationed at Derby? 
—Yes. 

7663. Does it frequently occur that your train is not 
ready ?—It frequently occurs. 

7664. When you have been working this turn of 
trains, have you had any mishap with the train ?—I 
have never had but one mishap during the time that I 
have been in the service. 

7665. Was that long ago?—16 years. 

7666. Nothing of late years >—No. 

7667. Now you have rather a steep gradient on that 
portion of the line from Rowsley to Ambergate?— 
Yes, for about five miles; 1 in 200. 

7668. Not steeper than that?—Not steeper than 
that; the gradient is after we leave Rowsley, betwixt 
there and Chapel, from 1 to 100 to 1 to 90. 

7669. From Rowsley to Ambergate, is it not more 
than 1 in 200 ?—On the up road it is 1 in 200, about 
five miles of that ; it wili be from High Peak to Mat- 
lock, the gradient there is about 1 in 200. 

7670. That is your steepest ?—That is the steepest. 

7671. Within what distance can you stop your 
train at your running speed there?—With the guard 
applying his break, which if necessity required it I 
should give him the proper signal to do, if he gave 
me the assistance in his power, I could stop my train 
in 600 yards. 

7672. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you. mean on a 
gradient >—Yes. 

7673. Rising or going down ?—Going down. 

7674, You would not require more than 600 yards ? 
—No. ee 

7675. With what load of trucks ?—40 of goods or 
35 of minerals. 

7676, And what number of hreaks would there be 
on that ?—There would be one guard and one break 
and my own break on my tender. 

7677. You have no break on your engine ?—No. 

7678, (Chairman.) What class of engine have you, 
six-wheeled coupled ?—Yes. 

7679. You think you would stop in 600 yards on a 
down gradient without reversing ?—Without reversing 
I feel confident I could stop in 600 yards. 

7680. In ordinary weather ?—Yes, in ordinary 
weather. 

7681. (Sir J. L. Simmons.)—Have you ever mea- 
sured the distance ?—I never measured the distance, 
only from my own ideas of the distance. 

7682. (Chairman.) Have you been stopped in that 
portion below Matlock unexpectedly ?—By platelayers 
I have. 

7683. And have you pulled up in time ?—Yes, I 
have run up to their signal, and before I have offered 
to pull up the train I have asked them what has been 
the matter, and been quite able to pull up the train ; 
I can do it in 600 yards. 

7684. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What pace do you 
ordinarily travel at?—A coal train generally about 
15 miles an hour, and a goods train 20, including 
stoppages. 

7685. (Chairman.) Your running speed would be 
what ?—25 for a goods train and 20 for a mineral 
train. 

7686. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And at that pace you 
could pull up at 600 yards down an incline ?—Yes. 

7687. (Chairman.) Do you work trains between 
Manchester and Rowsley ?—Yes. 

7688. Goods trains >—Yes. 

7689. What loads do you take between Rowsley 
and Manchester, the same ?—WNo, we take 18 of 
mineral or 22 of goods. 

7690. And the same class of engine?—The same 
class of engine. 
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7691. The same number of-vans P—That depends 
upon whether it is a through train or a pick-up. yay 

7692. Taking a pick-up, what is the case ?—If it is 
a pick-up, two vans and two guards. 

7693. And a through train? —A through train 
one. 

7694. What are the gradients going from Rowsley 
towards Chapel, towards Manchester going up from 
Rowsley ?—Peak Forest is the top of the incline, the 
station before you get to Chapel ; it varies from 1 in 
90 to 1 in 100. 

7695. Is 1 in 90 your steepest ?—It is. 

7696. What space do you require to, stop in there? 
—In coming down that I could not, be confident of 
stopping under 800 yards. 

7697. A fourth more than in the other case ?—200 

ards more. 

7698. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) With only one break 
van ?——With one break I could stop in that distance, 
with the state of the rails in ordinary weather. In 
bad weather, if I had a supply of dry sand, which we 
are supposed to have, I could still stop in 800 yards, 

7699. You think you could stop in 800 yards com- 
ing down with an ordinary goods train or a mineral 
train towards Rowsley station ?—Yes. 

7700. (Mr. Galt.) Then good weather or bad 
weather would not. make any difference to you?—Not 
if you had a supply of sand. 

7701. (Chairman.) You are of course working a 
great deal of the night with your goods traffic ?—A 
great deal. 

7702. With reference to your signals, do you find 
anything to complain of with regard to their being 
seen at proper distances ?—I have nothing at all to 
complain of in the signals. 

7703. During your experience I suppose you have 
had to point out that a signal required improvement 
or change r—I have. 

7704. Often ?—No. I have had to call the attention 
of the pointsman to the fact that the signal had not 
been properly exhibited, and he has said it was owing 
to the weather, which caused the contraction of the 
wire, and he has at once had to take up or let out the 
chain and make it do its work properly. 

7705. That has been want of adjustment that could 
be remedied by the man on the spot ?—Yes. 

7706. Has it happened to you to find that trees and 
things of that sort were gradually growing over the 
signals and screening them ?—If that occurs we tnake 
a report of it, and the trees are at once chopped off or 
cut down as the case may be. 

7707. Have you had to report that ?—No. 

7708. Have you ever had to report that signals 
from their position were not seen, or were indistinct 
in coming round a particular curve >—I have not made 
a report of that sort except once. 

7709. Where was that ?—I allude to one at Mel- 
bourne junction, near Derby. I called the attention 
of my superior to it in this way. I said I had a 
great objection to a signal being backed up. 

7710. Not having a sky background you mean ?-— 
Yes, the background being above the signal ; I said 
that by daylight it was indistinct, in the night-time we 
could distinguish a white light or a red light with 
such background, but by daylight we could not any 
distance off. I believe, to a certain extent, they are 
remedying all that. . 

7711. Has it often happened to you to point out 
things of that sort?—There was a deputation that 
waited upon our superintendent at the time, and they 
brought other signals to his notice, and I believe since 
that they have remedied the whole. : 

7712. When was that? — A 
November. . 

7713. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Who did the deputa- 
tion consist of ?—From enginemen to our superinten- 
dent, Mr. Johnson. : 

7714. Did the deputation represent anything else 
besides the signals requiring change ?—It. was from 
engine-drivers and firemen, for certain concessions, 
and to bring certain grievances forward. nie 


twelvemonth last 
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‘7715. Were there any other points connected with 
the safety of the traffic >—Yes, we touched.on other _ 
things which we thought were. beneficial to the men, _ 

7716. What other points ?—The deputation was for 
a remission of the hours of duty, At that time we 
were working 10 hours and, 10 hours overtime; 10 — 
hours for a day, and overtime after that, was paid for 
at 10 hours a day. .We thought. it: an injustice to be 
treated in that way, it appeared to, us. that it was 
growing, because we had not. a restraint.on the com- — 

‘pany, to..restrict them. to, the, hours; therefore, we 
thought it right and just that as itwas pulling our 
constitution to pieces to make this overtime, we should 
reap a benefit; if they reaped: a. benefit, from. our ser- 
vice we should reap a like benefit from the: excessive 
hours that we were working, and the consequence was 


that they consented to give us eight hours for,oyer- — 


time after the regular 10 hours. was made... , elt 

7717. ( Chairman.) So that oyertime was paid rather 
higher than the ordinary time?—-Yes, we made 20 
hours formerly for the two days, and now if we make 
18 we should have it two days. ri : 

7718. Irrespective of the rate of pay, will you tell 
us what sort of hours were you working, how much, 
overtime were you making in practice; your own duty — 
we will speak of ?—The trains were then as they are — 
now, as far as practicable, booked out from'10 to 12 
hours, but at all times we cannot work to that, and I 
am sorry to say that this winter we have. not been 
able to finish our work) in anything like that; we have 
been making 14, 16, and-18 hours a day. . what | 

7719. You mean that you have been actually kept. 
out 18 hours ?—We have been kept on duty 18 in 
making the time that we ought to do in 12 hours, 
through the excessive amount of traffic. I. am. not 
going to say that it is the wish of the company, because 
it is to their detriment, but through the, amount. of 
traffic we have been compelled to do it, Pee: 

7720.. That,is to say, that the amount of traffic has 
thrown your trains out of course, so that trains 
booked to work home in: from 10 to 12 hours have 
not worked home under. something. like 18 ?—That 
is it. | 

7721. When you have been kept out so long as 
18 hours you have been: paid for your. 10 hours, and 
the 8 hours have been equal to another 102—Yes. I _ 
can safely say that throughout the Midland there is. 
not aman who can come forward and. say that he has 
not been paid for 10 minutes of time he has made. 
If I went out to-morrow and made 10 hours and 


10 minutes, I should: receive for that. one day anda 


quarter of an hour’s pay. They give and take in this” 
way; if I came, in, and made 10 hours and fiye 
minutes, the five minutes I should give to the com- 
pany, but with 10 minutes they give me five minutes. 
more, and then they give me.a quarter of an hour, —_ 

7722, (Mr. Galt.) Tf it. were seven anda half — 
minutes, ‘how would they treat it,?—I should give it | 
to them, and in like manner if it were in the week | 
60 hours and 10 minutes, I should receive 60 hours. 
and a quarter of an hour’s. pay, for the quarter of an _ 
I should:receive twopence., There is no man on the 2 
Midland but can come forward and say they are paid 
to the penny. ’ F; «i wl 

7723. (Chairman.) I understand you to say that 
this long working of 18 hours. arises: not from the 


booking out of the trains, but, from the pressure of the 


trafic '—Yes. ‘s tne 

7724. (Mr. Galt.) Is that through, want of sufi 
cient sidings ?—-In some places it would be better if 
they had more siding room; but. where there is a 
deficiency of that sort they are using every endeavour 
to make up for the deficiency, they are making every. 
effort to carry on the traffic. me 

7725. I am. not speaking. about the. pressure you 
refer to, but merely in reference. to the actual .state of 
the traffic now ; that is occasioned by want of sufficient 
sidings ?—Yes ; in many of these large stations, of 
course, the. pressure, of traffic, causes them. to. haye 
insufficient room, he ae sms 


7726..( Chairman.) What you, would point ,to, L ; 
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apprehend, is more Salted at large stations rather. 
than. roadside | stations >—Yes, more sidings at large 
stations. At such stations as Nottingham and Bir- 
mingham, they are very much tied for room at both 
places; they have not sufficient room at either for the 
amount of traffic theyhave, but they are increasing 
both placesias far as the labour will allow them ; they 
are making sidings at both places sufficient to cope 
with the present traffic. | 

7727. You have been death a long time ; is it 
your experience that this pressure of traffic has come 
upon them in the last four or five years or so ?—It 
has been gradually i sagas ever since I have been 
onthe system. | 

7728. Does it appear to: you that the:secommodation 
provided kept pace with the traflic up to a few years 
past, or was the traflic always rather ahead of them ? 
—The traffic has-been on the increase during that 
time, and they have not used endeavours, to my ‘ideas, 
to facilitate it sufficiently—to make 2 siding room to cope 
with the great pressure. Now i believe there is a 

greater pressure this winter than ever before. 

7729. There has been a pressure, : has there not, 
also upon your locomotive: stock, jour engines ?— Yes, 
it has tried them very much. 

_» 7730. Have they been turning out many new ones 
at Derby ?=-Yes, many, and keeping the others in 
good repair as far as they could. 

T7381. (Sir Jo LL. Simmons.)\.Do you find after 
running 18 hours:you can keep up your attention ?- 
I can say that they never forced me.on duty if I said 
_ I was not fit to go ; they have said, ‘‘ Can you possibly 
“ come onaftersomany hours’ rest ?”, The agreement 
in our agreements;was that we ‘should have eight or 
nine hours’ rest: before coming on ‘duty again, but we 
agreed at that time, at Mr. Johnson’s wish, that should 
the service of the company require us before, we 
would not! see: them standing for the want of men if 
our constitutions would possibly allow us to come. 

7732. (Mr. Galt:) But cannot more drivers be 
‘obtained, so that you should not be obliged to work 18 
hours on ‘the stretch ?—It is. in this way. In the 
‘summer time they have:too many drivers; the trains 
can get on and the shunting operations: can be done 
quicker. In cold weather) in shunting, the waggons 
will not run in the usual way that they will in warm 
weather ; therefore it requires a .deal more power to 
form a train .in the winter ‘time than in the summer, 
land: consequently it retards the work of shunting and 
marshalling trains, and in doing so it causes delays, 
and the delays: cause more men to be wanted. To 
keep it up to the! mark, in winter, it would keep a 
‘great many more men sche in the summer than 
‘are required... » 

7733. Do you not find 18 tious too much ?—I do. 
‘I find it very heavy on'my constitution. 

~ 7784. Ina ease where you work 18 hours consecu- 
teroahp; how’ many hours do you work the next day ?— 
It generally occurs where you have been worked 18 
‘hours that they bring you on later the next day; they 
try todoit. If I went out at 6 o’clock this morning 
for 18-hours, which would be till 12 at night, they 
“would try to bring me on at,8 or 9 the next morning. 

(7735. (Six J. I. Simmons.) Would you not. find 
“yourself very sleepy! those last two or three hours, and 
‘scarcely fit to look after the signals ?—-I should) feel 
fatigued, and not’ that energy about me that: I had 
Easpiyed in the beginning part of the day. 

7736. (Mr. Galt.) How | many hours would you 
cwrorkk the next’ day Pe ae — same or more the 
eens day. 

7737. You do not: mean that you til ene 18 
‘oun: in two consecutive days ?—After having that 
Jong day, I-would be booked on later the next day. 
‘If I'came on at' 6 o’clock yesterday morning, and 
worked on till 12 at’ night, I should: come on at 9 
oO elas say this morning. 

7788. And when would you"leave off pli I came 
on yesterday at 6, and worked till 12) o'clock last 
night, I should make 18 hours for yesterday, and they 
ewould bring me on later, perhaps at: 8 or 9 ‘this 
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morning, and J should have eight) or -nine | hours. off, 
and perhaps 1 should come on. again, and make as 
many more hours, and be later again to-morrow. 

7739. ( Chairman.) I understand that, if you are 
kept out as long as 18 hours at a spell, they would 
give you eight or nine hours’ rest, without regard to 
coor taking out, your particular appointed train ?-— 

es 

7740. (Mr. Galt.) But how many hours would you 
work then ?—It might be 14 or it might be 12, just 
as the service of the company required. 
| TTA1. Or it might be 18 ?—It might be 18. 

7742. ( Chairman.) Have you ever been kept longer 
than 18 hours ?—I have been 24. 

7743. In case of a break-down ?—In case of a break- 
down and a stoppage on the road. 

TI44. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you say 18 
hours, is if that you remain out 18 hours in’ conse- 
quence of the delay of the train on the road, or when 
you start in the morning do you know you are going 
to be out 18 hours.?-—No; it has been when there 
have been stoppages on the road to cause the delay. 

7745. What is the greatest number of hours. they 
send you out for in ‘the mornin g, booked work ?—I 
have gone out with special trains: when they knew I 
should not be back under the 20 hours. 

7746. (Chairman.) Where. would it) be to, and 
what would be the course of the work.in it?—-I have 
gone from Derby to Mansfield on the Derby Arbore- 
tum Festival.; L have run that trip now for nine 
years; we go from Derby to Mansfield with empty 
carriages. 

TIAT: How long does that’ take you 2B Hout two 
hours. Irun the train from Mansfield to Derby with 
passengers. It takes about two hoursjor two and a 
quarter hours to come back again. ‘Then. we get in 
about 1 o’clock, and I dispose of the carriages, and 
they allow me to go home and take a. nap, or what I 
think proper, and then I have to come back at, night 
and to take them: back again. 

7748. You would be off duty about 1 ?—I should 
be off duty about 2. 

7749. You would be called on duty again at what 
time ?—At.6. 

7750. And then you would take the passengers from 
ea to Mansfield, which would be two hours, work ? 
—Yes. 

7751. And. then shunting there an hour ?—Yes, 
with the delay caused and the running round: 

7752. And then you bring the empties vapste to 
Derby ?—Yes. 

7753. That would be another two ont) work : > 
Yes. 

7754. Ona long spell of work of that sort you would 
have been running and shunting for 8 or 10) hours ?—~ 
Yes. 

7755. And had a spell at home of something like 
four or five hours >—~Yes. 

7756. Although your regular duty to whol you 
‘were appointed would not have ended under 18 or 19 
hours ?— Yes, I should be paid for the whole of the 
time. 

7757. From: the time ‘you’ left Derby: with the 
empties to go out till you come home again, because 
it was all given.in one order ?--Yes 

7758. (Earl of Belmore.) Do’ you always work 
back to the place where your home is before you come 
off duty >—No. 

7759. Then if you are ina strange place you jon 
to go and look for a place to sleep at ?—Next week is 
the one that I run from Derby to Bristol with the ex- 
press goods. We are due out of Derby at 10.55 p.m., 
and we are due into Bristol at 7.10 am. ; we book: off 
duty and go ‘to bed there, and nee at 11.10 at 
night. 

7760. (Chair man.) But you hin no sroitle | on 
those occasions in looking for your lodgings ;' you have 
got your lodge all ready for you ?—Yes. In many of 
these large stations the company has lodging-houses, 
which are beautiful, comfortable places, though’ the 


“men were very much against. taking to them when they 
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were first built ; they are clean, comfortable ones, and 
I can safely say you would not despise the lodging 
yourselves ; they are very nice clean places with single 
beds, and every one has his clean linen, and the linen 
is put away and no other man is allowed to sleep in it 
for the week ; and there is plenty of water and so on. 
But at Bristol we have to have private lodgings. I 
have run there four years, and I have lodged in the 
same house during the whole of the time. 

7761. I mean a man knows where he is going to 
sleep always beforehand ?>—Yes. 

7762. (Earl of Belmore.) You are never sent to 
sleep at a town which you are not accustomed to go 
to?—No, it does not occur on the Midland. 

7763. (Mr. Galt.) How much overtime generally 
are you paid for in the week ?—I have frequently 
made nine days in a week. ; 

7764. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would that imply 24 
hours’ overwork ?—Yes. 

7765. (Chairman.) That would be an average of 
four hours a day actual overtime ?—Yes. 

7766. (Mr. Galt.) But some days it may be eight 
hours or nine hours’ overtime, and other days no over- 
time at all ?—Yes. 

7767. (Chairman.) What did you make last week ? 
—I made 11 days, all but a quarter of an hour. I 
worked on the Sunday. 

7768. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you spoke of 
running the express goods to Bristol, you said you 
left Derby at 10.55 p.m.; at what time were you 
required to be in the yard to show yourself ; how long 
before 10.55 ?—An hour and a half. 

7769. Then you would present yourself in the yard 
at 9.25 ?—Yes. 

7770. You are due at Bristol, you say, at 7.10. On 
arrival there how long would your duties occupy you 
before you can leave the station yard?—From 50 
minutes to an hour. 

7771. Therefore it would be from 8 o’clock to 8.10 
before you could leave, even it the train was punctual ? 
—Yes. 

7772. Is that train generally punctual ? — That 
trains runs very well. 

7773. What do you mean by “ very well,” a quarter 
of an hour late >—Seldom more. 

7774. So that you are on duty from 9.25 to 8.10 
on those days >—Yes, 

7775. (Mr. Galt.) Did you find much fatigue in 
those 11 days all but a quarter of an hour in the 
week, too much labour ?—Yes. I would not like to 
have made another such week. 

7776. (Chairman.) Are you often on the sick list ? 
—TI have scarcely ever had a day’s sickness ; in fact, 
I have only been three weeks sick in the 19 years. 

7777. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is most fatiguing 
a shunting stopping train or a through train ?—A 
shunting stopping train. 

7778. Even though you are not running so much ? 
—Yes, it is the shunting that causes the fatigue ; 
marshalling trains and putting off waggons and so on 
is very hard work. 

7779. Eight or nine hours’ work in a shunting 
yard would be very much worse than eight or nine 
hours on the line >—Yes, double the work. 

7780. (Mr. Galt.) What were your earnings for 
last week ?—For last week I drew 4/. 2s. 3d. 

7781. But are there not a great number of drivers 
unemployed at the present time ; is there any absolute 
necessity for having so much work done by one man ? 
—I can say that the company were making every 
endeavour in their power so that the men should not 
make that overtime; they were putting men to 
shunting that really were young hands, so that they 
should relieve the old ones all that they possibly 
could. When I got to Derby they came and took me 
off my engine and put an old fireman’ on to coal my 
engine and get it ready fer me again. 

7782. Do I understand you rightly that the company 
could not get drivers at the present time if they adver- 
tised for them ?—I cannot say. The Midland neyer do 
advertise ; the Midland always make their own engine- 
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men, they have found that it is very profitable for 


them to do so; they rear them up, as I may term if, i 


they breed them; that has been the system for many 
years. ‘They employ them first as cleaners, from that 
they go to firemen, and from that to drivers. 
7783. (Chairman.) If a gang of new drivers were 
brought in from other districts who did not know your 


district, would you like to be driving among them ?— — 


I should feel very uncomfortable. 

7784. I suppose it frequently happens that, in con- 
sequence of some delay you cannot start back with 
your return train at the time appointed ?— Yes. . 

7785, And that delay is such as to make you know 
that you will be thrown out on the road by others 
being out of course, and thrown out a long time ?— 
Yes. 

7786. In that case would you rather take your 
lodging at the place you find yourself at, and have a 
strange man to take your engine, or return with it 
yourself ?—It is the. order of the company in those 
cases for another man to step on your engine and 
work home, and you go passenger. ’ 

7787. Does that happen sometimes ?-—It never has 
happened to me, but it has to plenty of my fellows ; it 
is of daily occurrence. 


7788. Then if a man is thrown out of course so as _ 


to be kept out long, another man is put on, and he 
goes as passenger P—Yes. 

7789. (Mr. Galt.) You would not be paid, I sup- 
pose, then ?—The time I was returning home in the 
passenger train would be-counted as duty till I reported 
myself off duty. . 

7790, (Earl of Belmore.) When you say that you 
return passenger, you mean that you come back by 
another passenger train ?—Yes, by the first passenger 
train. I wish to mention one thing that frequently 
occurs with trains working from Derby to Leeds; it 
also occurs with trains from Derby to Manchester. The 
pick-up trains get delayed by having to shunt in 
sidings for through trains, which causes them to be 
very late in, and the same way from Manchester to 
Derby. They work that single journey from Derby 
to Manchester in a day; when they are late inte 
Manchester they put a Manchester man on to work to 
Derby, and they put the other man as passenger, and 
the like at the other end. 

7791. (Chairman.) So that there is a fresh man 
put on the engine in those cases >—Yes. . 

7792. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the fireman changed 
likewise ?—Yes. lait 

7793. Do they take care that he has been on that | 
particular engine before, or is he often a_ perfect 
stranger to it?—The Midland system of engines are 
nearly alike, so that any man on the Midland would 
be quite conversant with any engine. 


ie. 


7794. (Earl of Belmore.) Practically, do you E 
generally drive the same engine or different ones ?— _ 


The saine engine. It is not an unfrequent occurrence | 
} 


for me to have another class, but they are all on the | 
Midland system, and I am quite as much at home on 
one as the other. 

7795, (Mr. Galt.) Have you generally the same 
fireman with you ?—Yes, I have had a fireman fire for 
me for two years. Ihave had one with me for 12 


e 
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months, six months, or three months, just as they think 


it necessary; as the demand is for enginemen, they 
shift that man from you after being a certain time. 
They teach them the different roads, We are all 
willing to assist and give the fireman every aid in 
learning that we possibly can, knowing that they have 
to follow the same capacity, and that it is to our 
advantage to make them wideawake when they come 
Therefore I believe every man on — 
the Midland renders all the assistance to the fireman 
he can in informing him of everything that might 
occur during the time that he will take charge. 

7796. When you are relieved from duty, is the 
fireman relieved at the same time ?—He is relieved at 
the same time. 

7797. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever known 


your engine damaged by a strange driver or a man 
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in temporary charge of it?—-No, the engine I have 
now I have run for'10 years. 
7798. (Chairman.) As a rule these men who are 


‘put on to special duties of this sort are experienced 


men, I suppose ’—The men that are put on are men 
that have passed the inspector as competent men. 

7799. For that district ?—-For that district. 

7800. Now with regard to the long duty you take, 
for instance from Derby to Bristol through Birming- 
ham, do you have any long stops upon that road with 
that train ?—17 minutes is the longest stop, at Bir- 
mingham. 

7801. Where do you get anything to eat or drink ? 
—We get that as we run. 

7802, You take coffee or tea with you ?—We take 
tea with us, a little refreshment in our basket. 

7808. You are not allowed to leaye your engine? 
— Never. 

7804. You have a system of fines, I think, on the 
Midland Railway ?—We have. 

7805. Did it ever come to your luck to be fined ? 
—1I was once fined wrongfully 7s. 

7806. Ts that long ago ?—-It is three years ago. 

7807. What was it for ?--It was the first fine I 
have had. I left my engine for a necessary purpose, 
the calls of nature, and while I was away an inspector 
came and asked where I was; the fireman told him 
where I was ; I was not out of sight, but he said that 
Thad no right to leave the engine, and he reported 
me. ‘There had been others ‘before our superinten- 
dent, Mr. Kirtley, at that time, and he was rather 
irritable and would not hear anything. 

7808. Where was your engine ?—-In the goods road 
at Nottingham. 

7809. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Who was the inspector ? 
--Mr. Jones. 

7810. What had he been originally ?—He had been 
through the draft office and was an engineer. 

7811. But he never was a practical man ?-—No. 

7812. (Mr, Gait.) What class generally are your 
inspectors taken from ?—In the locomotive department 
they are taken from gentlemen’s sons. 

7813, Engineers’ apprentices, are they ?—Yes. I 
am sorry to say that they have not the practical 
knowledge that we should like them to have, that is 
where we are groaning to a great extent; had we 
men of practical abilities it would be far better for 
them to investigate cases than young inexperienced 
men. I cannot call them anything else but inex- 
perienced men. 

7814. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that they are 
pupils or apprentices, or that they have been so ?— 
They have been so. . 

7815. (Chairman.) These inspectors that you speak 
of are not persons who have to examine into the ma- 
chinery of the engine, have they ?—They have to in- 
vestigate all accidents and all offences that occur. 

7816. They have nothing to do with the building or 
the construction of the engine ?—No. 

- 7817. (Earl of Aberdeen.)—You would say, I sup- 


} pose, that unless they know the construction of the 


engine, it is not likely that they can perform their 
duties in other respects to entire satisfaction >—They 
do not. 

7818. (Mr. Galt.) Do they give satisfaction to the 


_ drivers ?—They do not. 


7819. (Chairman.) Is their duty anything more 


_ than dealing with matters of discipline, that is to say, 


- the oldest. 


where there has been any neglect or breach of rules ? 
—They investigate all cases of accident, everything 
that oceurs, whether it is a neglect of discipline or an 
aetidenth 8) 

7820. What do you mean by the word “ accident,” 
a casualty from a train ?—If we had had a, collision, 
or anything of that sort, they would have the power 
to investigate it, 
7821. Matters of evidence would be dealt with by 
them ?—Yes.- 
7822. Some of them have been a long time in the 
post, have they not ?—I believe Mr. Jones is one of 
He has been there three or four years. 
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7823. You have had a change since the death of J. Tansell and 


Mr. Kirtley ?>—Yes. 

7824. (Mr. Galt.) Is there not general dissatisfac- 
tion from the persons appointed for that duty not being 
fit >We think them too young and inexperienced. 
I brought it before Mr. Johnson, at the time that we 
appeared before him, that we considered the present 
inspectors were young and inexperienced men, and 
that there were old enginemen that were competent 
to judge better than they were, and that we should 
much like to see those men appointed, as they could 
investigate these matters thoroughly, and give a better 
opinion on these matters than these young men could. 
Mr. Johnson, in reply, said, “‘ Blake, tell all from me, 
“ that if they should tind they are wrongly dealt with 
“‘ in any case they can appeal to me personally, and 
“ the decision, if wrong, shall be aitered, if you think 
“ JT am a practical man.” Of course, we are all 
willing to acknowledge that Mr. Johnson is a practical 
man. 

7825. (Chairman.) And Mr. Kirtley was a 
thoroughly practical man also, was he not ?—He was. 

7826. And Mr. Kirtley was there for some years ? 
—For 29 years ; 33 altogether. 

7827. Was there not a power of appeal from the 
inspector to Mr. Kirtley if you felt yourselves aggrieved 
by the inspector ?—No, he never would allow that. 

7828. Have any of you remonstrated to the direc- 
tors ?—We never did ; we never had the opportunity to 
do it with Mr. Kirtley. 

7829. Referring to the earlier period of Mr. Kirtley’s 
time, Mr. Markham was one of the head assistants, 
was he not ?—Yes. 

7830. Was he a practical man ?—He was. 

7831. You have not had others since then ?—Since 
then, when Mr. Markham resigned, Mr. Burns took up 
his situation, and with the desire of the directors he 
took these inspectors, these young hands, in to assist 
him. 

7832. What class did Mr. Markham have before 
Mr. Burns ?—I believe these inspectors were not in- 
troduced in Mr. Markham’s time ; the traffic depart- 
ment inspected the cases then. 

7833. You merely had your shed and running fore- 
man to look to your engines and yourselves, and the 
investigation was conducted by the traffic department 
solely ?—Yes. 

7834. Then I understand from you that Mr. Burns 
under Mr. Kirtley introduced the system of inspectors 
to examine under the locomotive department in those 
matters ?—Yes. 

7835. Did that supersede the traffic department in- 
spection altogether ?—I believe they went on together ; 
that other inspection still goes on. 

7836. As to these inspectors you are speaking of, 
I rather gather that their special duty is to collect in- 
formation and evidence and report it to the superin- 
tendent ?—Yes. 

7837. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If they meet you at a 
station do these inspectors give you any orders or in- 
structions ?—Yes, they will doso at times. Of course, 
if you are late or anything of that sort, they will ask 
you the cause of that, and if they think you can remedy 
these things they wish to make special reports. 

7838. (Chairman.) Do they take any control of the 
working of the line >—None whatever. 

7839. But if they found that a man had been travel- 
ling slow, and it appeared to be, as will happen some- 
times, through carelessness of the fireman, or letting 
his engine run hot, have they authority enough to take 
the man off his engine or say, “ You must give up your 
“* train” ?—They have authority to do all that. 

7840, Would they inflict any punishment if a man 
lets the connecting-rod run hot, or so on ?—Yes. 

7841. Would the inspector fix the punishment ?— 
No, I believe Mr. Johnson would fix the punishment. 

7842. The inspector would report the circumstances 
and what had been done, and Mr. Johnson would 
decide the case ?—Yes. ; 

7843. Are there frequently cases in your staff of a 
little too much drink being taken among any class of 
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J. Tansell es men you come across ?—I believe that the Midland, as 


a general rule, are very steady men. . 

7844, It is not a question of fixing blame upon 
anybody, but we want to find out the general cireum- 
stance, whether it is a frequent or rare case for men 
you are brought im contact with to get in drink ai 
We are never allowed drink while we are on work ; it 
is against the rule for us to take anything intoxicating 
while on work, and I can say that any man found 
the worse for liquor on the Midland is discharged. 

7845. I suppose it does happen sometimes. ~ Has it 
ever happened to any driver ?—Yes. 

7846. Of recent years ?—Only one or two weeks ago. 

7847, In that case was the drink obtained at the 
station, or was it in consequence of drinking before he 
came on duty ?—It was while he was on duty. 

7848. And in those eases do you think that the 
drivers get it at the refreshment rooms ; in such a 
case as this you have mentioned, for instance ?—No, 
he did not get it at the refreshment rooms, he got it 
at a public-house. : 

7849. He got away from the station while on duty ? 
—Yes ; he was a goods driver, he left his train on the 
siding and went to a public-house. 

7850. You have been running goods trains for some 
time, and you are hanging about stations a good deal; 
is there much temptation put in your way by pas- 
sengers, or hangers-on, or publicans at the stations to 
induce you to take drink ?—No ; I never throw myself 
into much conversation with passengers or parties 
about stations, and I cannot say I have had many 
temptations. 

7851. Are there any cases in your experience in 
which publicans having public-houses adjoining stations 
come and ask men whether they will not have any- 
thing ?—No. : 

7852. (To Mr. Tansell.) What is your experience ? 
—I never had a case of the sort. 

7858. And have had no temptations held out by 
passengers on the platform ?—No. 

7854. (Mr. Galt.) Have ,you worked passenger 
trains ?—Yes, but not very often. 

7855. You have not found any very great difference 
when you have done so ?—No, 

7856. (Earl of Belmore.) (To Mr Blake.) When 
you are taken off and another man put on to drive 
your engine, by whose authority is that done ?—By 
the authority of the local foreman in charge. 

7857. (Mr. Galt.) Are any of these inspectors so 
appointed men who have had no experience of railway 
work ?—Their experience has been chiefly in the shops 
and in the office. ‘ 

7858. (Chairman.) I suppose, practically, they are 
men who are learning the mechanical engineering ?— 
Yes. 

7859. They go through a course of duty for 12 
months, and/then they go into the drawing office, and 
then out on to the line to get information ?—Yes. 

7860, But not with power to give any orders as to 
the working, only to inquire into cases of conduct and 

accident, and report to the superintendent ?—Report- 
ing any improvements that they think it necessary to 
make. 

7861. Or any misconduct that they might notice ?— 
Yes. 

7862. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You said Mr. Johnson 
suggested that if any engine-driver had any reason to 
complain he should lay the case before him ?—Yes; 
that if the man was not satisfied with the decision of 
the inspector which the inspector had laid before him, 
he should come personally and bring it before him. 

7863. (Chairman.) That is to say, if an inspector 
reported. you for some inattention to the engine, and 
he in a statement of the circumstances had written 
down a half-crown fine, Mr. Johnson wished you to 
come and state the case to him if-you were not satisfied ? 
.—Yes. I may mention a ease 12 months’ago: Aaron 
Helston was working a passenger train from Birming- 


ham to Bristol, with a great gradient betwixt Mangots- 


field and Bristol, which is 9 miles, and the train over- 
powered him through the bad state of the rails, and he 
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‘whistled to the guards to: apply the break, ahd: they’ 


did not, consequently it came in slight-colligion witha. 


Great Western train, Helston was.aman of few words _ | 
and could not find janguage to express: himself; there- 


fore the inspector, having more comuiand of language, — 


got him unnerved and got him to accept the blame.’ 


7864. And_ he had tlie Great. Western on his back 


too, I suppose ?—Yes ; still he appealed to his fellow 


workmen, and they wrote to me wishing me toj see 
Mr. Johnson to see if we could not do something for = 
that man, as Mr. Johnson had taken the evidence of ~ 
the inspector, and it had all been against him, and he ~ 
had suspended him for one month with loss of pay, 
which is a very heavy fine. I and another-man waited 
on Mr; Johnson, and told him that we, could ‘bring 
proof that the, guard never applied the break. . Mr. 
Johnson said Helston ought to have. kept ‘his’ train 
under control. I said to Mri Johnson what was the 
use of breaks being put on the train forthe protection 
of the train without the guards using them. | He said; 
** Certainly that is right, but Helston did not tell me 
“this.” I told him we had proof of it. Mr. Johnson 
said that if we could substantiate what we-had said we 
should alter his decision; and I am glad to say that 
Mr. Johnson reinstated him in three days after. | 
7865. (Mr. Galt.) But is it not a matter of general 
complaint among the drivers that experienced men 
are not appointed as inspectors instead of young men 
who have little practical knowledge of the matter ?— 
Yes. ot gel 
7866. (Chairman.) A~general complaint to what 
extent?—We consider that. it is an. injustice to the 
engineman that there are not older and more *ex- 
perienced men appointed as inspectors in place of these 
young men ; we consider that. they would have a better 
knowledge of the nature and cause of the accidents: 
7867. You speak cf a general complaint, how many 
complaints have been made on, the subject ?—I mean 
from one to another. I brought it before Mr. Johnson, 
it was the general complaint of the men. .\' 
7868, Was any representation made in Mr. Kirtley’s 
time ?>—Yes, there was a. representation .made then; 
and he would not take it in. ‘ek 
7869. How long has it been in force since: Mr. 
Burns was there; this system of inspection has been in 
force for 12 years, has it. not >—Not so long as that. 
I dare say it has been practised for six or seven 
years. Heavol ot sina 
7870. Do you know what the system is with regard 
to such duties on other lines ?—I do not “4 
7871. Now with regard to your shed. foremen, are 
they experienced men ?—Yes. iy wh 
7872. Your running foremen ?—Yes. . 
7873. And practical men ?— Yes, they, are old 
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‘enginemen, both of them; they take a train one 
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night and one day. 
7874, And they are 
competent men ?—Yes, : 
7875. (To Mr, Tansell.) Now with regard. to the 
control of the train, do you feel that you have any 
control of the train, supposing anything went wrong | 
with the breaks upon such inclines; as coming, from 
Peak Forest down to Rowsley ?—Yes, with the break- 
power we have now. ron Oo 
7876. That break-power is one van ?—Yes. °) > ~ 
7877. Supposing anything happened to your tender 
break going up the incline, would. your \break van — 
hold the train ?—Yes, and if it would not I carry 
sprags, so that I can sprag the train, . ‘ot ontlr 
7878. About Hasso, would your break hold the 
train if the train broke away from the engine ?—-Yes: _ 
7879. You could hold it at rest, you think P—Yes. 
7880. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What. is: the weight of 
your break van ?—10 tons. ieee 
7881. And the weight of each of your trucks ?— 
They would not average more than 8 tons. 
7882. You would hold then 220 tons or 200 tons of 
the train with one break van of 10 tons ?—Yes. 
_, 1883. (Chairman.),. Now with, your 18 mineral 
waggons, how would. it: be?—We should haye two 


10 ton breaks. _ 


perfectly up to) that duty, i 
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4 ie 7884: hieiai where are those breaks usta ?—Both of | 


‘ them! at the, réar! of the train. » 


» 11885. The a would hold it, rerentd, ‘ihiey ?-—Yes, 

7886, And you seem to be confident that you could 
hold a:train even: in’ bad weather with your one van ? 
—Yes, with the appliances of sand.that we have. .We._ 
have sand boxes at) ‘both ends of the breaks as well as 
on the engine.) © 

7887. (Sir SJ. DL. : Sibtmomes) Have» you ever had 
any actual necessity to use the breaks in that way ?— 
No; but, with | the two breaks emer men have held 
-'18 load of minerals. 

(Mn, Blake.) Vt frequently a that: they leave 
some trucks, and that. one break will hold themi still 
on those;portions.. . » 

7888. Chairman.) . (To Mr. Tansell. yi. Suaptiociin 
at Peak Forest station any shunting has to be done, 
and the standing part of the train gets a little kicked 
back in) the shunting, are you quite certain that your 
break \has» age pigech to aontrolh it ?—Yes, two 
breaks.) 

7889. And in the case of the ne iki one break 
would be sufficient, you think 2—Yes; but in a stop- 
ping train there are always two breaks, 

7890. You feel’ perfectly satisfied that you have 
break-power enough even in greasy weather ?—Yes, 
with the sand boxes. 

7891. You carry sprags in your van 2—Yes. 

7892. Have you ever had to apply them ?—Not' on 
that road, but on the Bromsgrove Lickey. 

7893: Have you found difficulty in getting them ? 
Not generally. | 

7894. Have you ever failed entirely. in putting 
them im when there: was.a necessity for them ?—No. 

(Mr. Blake.) They sane elinnsonen sprags ‘on the 
ickey now. 

(Mr. Tansell.) We oatry dhisabs or four sprags in 
every break van in case of emergency. 

7895. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How is it done on the 
Lickey now ?—By pinning down the breaks on the 
wheels.) 

7896. (Mr. Ayrton.) (To Mr. Blake: ) Have you 
ever found one of the inspectors of whom you have 
spoken incapable of understanding the useand con- 
struction of a locomotive engine ?—It is in this way. 
They will blame the engineman for neglect of duty 
when we are of opinion’ that they really do not. under- 
stand it: Say with respect to any part of an engine 
getting hot; it will frequently occur with respect to 
the big end of the connecting rod. It may be caused 
by aiittle grit thrown up in greasy weather; that may 
eause friction, and so it may get hot,and they may 
put it down to neglect of duty when an old engine- 
man -would» know perfectly well that it was not a 
neglect on the part of the engineman. 

7897. (Chairman.) A big end getting hot is very 
generally: put ieee to the credit of the driver, is it 
not ?Yes. oi) 

7898. (Mr. Galt.) Your septal I understand, 

_is that young and inexperienced men who have no 
practical knowledge of the working of an engine are 
put in charge over men who have a practical know- 
ledge of it ?—Yes. Before the superintendent they 
have the first say. 
»1899. (Chairman.) Do J understand that these 
inspectors are put in charge’ of bi 2 Yes, we have 
to be under their control.» 
+ 7900. When I asked you before, I’ anderatdod you 
to say that their duties'were inquiring and collecting 
information as to accidents and ‘casualties, not that 
_ they had any power to give you ‘any orders as to the 
- working of the line ?—No, they ive no eee to do 
that. 
| 7901. (Mr. Ayrton.) Their Test da is’ to: inspect 
you, anid to inspect the engine; to see that you are in a 
proper condition to work the engine, = be the 
o= ¢ is being properly worked ?— Yes. 
_ 7908u / (Chairman.) Have theyany such aunty! ‘as that 
if of ins piwebeuint your spa to see ‘that it is fit 1 work J 


Her 


¥ og 77908. Is‘ not that ‘done by the shed Korelbit or 


i 
} 
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running foreman’ ?—'The shed foreman has that duty 7) Tansell and 


to do'as well. Ali reports. against the’ engine are en- 
tered in a report book. The foreman fitter/attends to 


W.. Blake. 


that book, but should he neglect’ that duty it is the 19 Jan. 1875. 


duty of the inspector, if the said work is not performed, 
to see the fitter'and ask him the cause, and if' that fitter 
said it was neglect of duty on the part of the’ engine- 
man that caused it, then he has to investigate it and 
ask you the cause, and if it is not to his satisfaction 
you have to suffer. 

7904. (Mr. Ayrton.) The necessity of an inspector 
arises, does it not, from you and the others shifting 
about the blame if anything goes wrong ?—It has 
frequently occurred lately that other men have to take 
your engine. I take a very great pleasure in my 
engine, in keeping her in good working condition, in 
working order for anything that she = be called 
upon for. 

7905. Is it not an advantage to you to have an in- 
dependent person capable to “investigate the. matter 
and find out who is to blame when anything goes 
wrong ?—Yes; but if I must give you my ideas on 
the matter, I should be very proud of some oné in 
authority from the Board of Trade, or some one of that 
sort, to investigate these matters, a thorough practical 
man to represent both sides of the question. 

7906. What side of the question is there as regards 
the company but. to see that you and the others are 
doing your duty ?—It frequently occurs that. a man 
not fluent of speech cannot express himself to their 
satisfaction before them; they confuse him, and he is 
done, and he has to take the blame which he is not 
really entitled to. 

7907. (Chairman.) ‘The Midland drivers appear’ to 
have had ereat confidence in Mr. Kirtley ee we 
placed great confidence’ in him. 

7908. They worked well with him ?—Yes. 

7909. And Mr. Johnson isa very experienced man, 
is he not ?—Yes. 

7910. Since Mr. Johnson has been there you appear 
to have had no difficulty with him ?—None whatever. 
We have not a’ complaint to make against him, 

7911. I think Mr. Johnson was once in'the Midland 
works before ?—No; he was on the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire. 

7912. But I am speaking of earlier days than that ? 
—I do not know whether he was ever on the Midland 
before that ; he was on the Great Eastern before. 

7918. (Mr. Galt.) You have no complaint of the 
general management of the Midland. You confine, 


as I understand you, your complaints to their ap- 


pointing young and inexperienced men as inspectors ? 
—That is the whole of the complaint that we have 
against the system; as to everything else I consider 
we are perfectly satisfied with every arrangement. a 
have not one complaint against it. 
~) 7914. (Earl. of Aber deen. ) Have you had any 
experience of fly shunting ’—We do fly shunting. 
7915. It is against the rules, I suppose 2 Yes. 
7916. Especially at such a place as the Toton 
sidings °—To facilitate the ‘traffic, but still it is against 
the rules. 
7917. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you consider it 
dangerous ?—I consider it dangerous. 
7918. Could you do your own duties without it ?— 
I do not think it is possible at Toton sidings without 
it: 
7919. Is that in consequence of the insufficiency of 
the sidings ?—Because of the great amount of traffic. 
7920. (Chairman.) At Toton sidings the bulk of 
the shunting is done by horses, is it not >—On one 
side, but they fly shunt on the empty waggon side. 
7921. The empty waggon side is on the return side ? 
—Yes. 
7922. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is fly shunting done by a man 
standing inside the truck ?—On the buffers chiefly. 
7923. (Chairman.) A man can ‘do it standing 
inside the truck ?—Yes; he can ‘do it there. 
7924. (To Mr. Blake.) 1 suppose you have been 
guiding the engine very often when Whey haye been 
fly shunting ?—Yes, 
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7925. Have you had any accidents when you have 
been doing that P—Notone. There was one, but that 
was not with fly shunting. A man tried to reach the 
far chain from the near side and fell over. 

7926. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was he standing on 
the ground ?—He was leaning over the buffer, resting 
across the buffer. 

7927. Was he killed?—Yes; he lived about an 
hour afterwards. 

7928. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Tansell.) What is 
your experience with reference to fly shunting ; have 
you met with any accident in any train where you 
have been cencerned in it >—No. 

7929. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you been engaged in 
it P—Yes. 

7930. Have you ever used handles or rods ?>—No. 

7931. Are the men provided with rods >—No: it is 
what the men get themselves ; it is not allowed by the 
company. 

7932. (Chairman.) Do some men like rods ?— 
Yes. 

7933. And some do not?—I do not. 
rather uncouple with my hands. 

7934. Do you ever use the foot for lifting the chain 
off?—No. — 

7935. I suppose you have had occasion for fly 
shunting all the time that you have been on the Mid- 

land line ?—Yes, I have performed it. 

7936. At various times ?—Yes. 

7937. But you never met with any accident in any 
train that you have been in charge of when so engaged ? 
—No. 

7938. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever seen 
any accident in it ?—No, I never did from fly shunting. 

7939. Are accidents frequent from that cause ?— 
No, I think not. Toton sidings is about the worst 
place we: have, I think. 

7940. How many men have been injured this last 
month from that ?>—I have not heard of one. 

(Mr. Blake.) About six months ago, I believe, many 
were injured there. 

(Mr. Tansell.) We are strictly forbidden by the 
company from performing this duty. 

7941. (Chairman.) Have you your book of rules 
with you ?—Yes (handing it in). 

7942. “Guards and breaksmen must always be very 
“ careful in getting between vehicles to couple and 
“ uncouple them, and must not do so while the train 
“ is in motion ;” that is what you mean ?—Yes. 

7943. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does anyone order you 
to fly shunt when stopping at that station?—No. 

7944. Is it done by the men themselves ?—Yes, I 
believe it is done to save time. 

7945. (Mr. Ayrton.) (To Mr. Blake.) Are you 
often compelled to depart from the time given in the 
time tables on account of the difficulty in loading and 
unloading and re-arranging the trucks ?—We are fre- 
quently out of time. 

7946. Arising from those causes ?—Yes. 


I would 
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7947. And what length of time are you put out ?>— 


I have been as much as six hours late through the 


amount of traffic, from being’ detained by other trains 
and through extra shunting at stations. 

7948. When once you are put out of your time is 
any effort made to regain it, or do you depend then 
upon the messages which are sent forward fixing the 


time from station to station ?—-We are chiefly on the © 
telegraph block system on the Midland; therefore if — 


we once get out of course it throws other trains in — 


front of us which we should be in front of, and causes 
other delays. 

7949. Is it the rule that when you are out of time 
you have to make way for the trains that are in time ? 
—No; that depends upon the class of train we are 
running. If we are running a through train of course 
we delay those behind. 


7950. But if you are once put out of time, and — 


another train is working to its time, are you not obliged 
to go aside, or do you go on and put the other train 
out ’—We go on and delay the train behind. 

7951. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) If it is a stopping 
goods train then you are shunted ?>—Yes. 

7952. (Chairman.) It depends upon the class of 
train and the circumstances of the traffic which would 
guide the station-master in giving the orders ?—Yes, 

7953. (Mr. Galt.) (To Mr. Tansell.) Have you 
ever been checked for fly shunting P—No. 

7954. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) (To Mr. Blake.) When 
required to shunt at a station are you ever transferred 
to the other main line-?—Yes, where there is not a 
siding, or maybe I have had to shunt for two or three 
through trains. 

7955. Atone station you have been obliged to shunt 
two or three times on the main line before the trains 
had passed you ?—Yes, an hour. 

7956. And the whole of that time on the main line ? 
—Yes. 

7957. So that the whole of that time you are blocking 
one of the through lines ?—Yes. 

7958. And therefore the safety of the traffic mean- 
while would be depending on the signals >—Yes. 

7959. ( Chairman.) Did that happen more frequently 
formerly than now, shunting on the main line ?—It 
was more common formerly. F 


7960. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you much occasion — 


to notice the difference in the way of which the curves 
on the line are made, with regard to the extent to 
which the outside rail is raised ?—It is raised according 
to the radius. 

7961. In curves of similar radius do you find much 
difference in the amount that the outside rail is canted 
up ?—It is according to the radius of the curve. 

7962. At Ambergate junction, for instance ?—It is 


rather an unusual curve there and at Trent ; we are — 


ordered to slacken speed in both places. 
7963. Is the outside rail raised there >—Yes. 


7964. Has the line been relaid there in the last | 


few years ?—Yes, 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Rosert Hunt and James Lines examined. 


7965. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Hunt.) You are a 
driver on the Midland Railway ?—Yes. 

7966. (To Mr. Lines.) You are a guard on the 
Midland Railway ?—Yes. 

7967. Do you work the same train with the other 
witness >—No, I work between Manchester -and 
Derby, a stopping train, and a fast train between 
Manchester and London; they are both passenger 
trains. 

7968. (To Mr. Hunt.) What is your course of 
duty :—My journey is from Burton-upon-Trent to 
Peterborough, returning the same day ; a stopping 
passenger train each way. iced 

7969. For how long have you been working that 
course of trains ?—Two years. 

7970. And how long have you been a driver on 
the Midland ?—About 10 years. 


7971. Were you brought up on. the Midland ?— 
Yes; I have been on the Midland 18 years. | i 

7972. As fireman and cleaner first ?—Yes. 

7973. Were you a fitter originally ?—No. 

7974. You worked up from. cleaner ?>—Yes; I 
started under the Midland Company as cleaner, before 
that I was in an iron foundry. 

7975. How does your train run to time ?—Well, it 
is generally pretty punctual. . 

7976. Do you meet with delays on the road ?—We 
have a little delay occasionally, but it is very small 
indeed. bhi 

7977. From what cause would your delays be; 
what do you attribute them to in| your ticket 2—If 
we start from Burton, I cannot say that we meet 
with five minutes’ delay from Burton to Leicester in 
a week, that is the first journey. We break the 
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journey there about 15 minutes; then we take hold 


of a Birmingham train, and take it on to Peterborough. 
This train keeps very good time. If we leave Lei- 
cester in right time we are bound to be at Peter- 
borough in right time. . 

7978. You do not often have to put on “Station 
delays” ?—No, it is the other way; five days in the 
week we make up a little at stations. 

7979. .What is your average speed ?—It may 
average 25 miles, but with this train on the Peter- 
borough line after leaving Leicester we miss a few of 
the stations. 

7980. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that 25 miles including 
stoppages ?—Yes, including stoppages. 

7981. (Chairman.) What is your highest speed ?— 
We do not run more than 30 miles. 

7982. What is your number of coaches ?—It 
averages about six or seven, except when the hunters 
go to Melton, and then a few extra horse-boxes are 
put on; our average is six, Since this alteration has 
been in force on the Midland, we often run five. 

7983. What break-power have you on that train ? 
—We have one guard with two breaks. 

7984. One guard in one van ?—Yes. 

7985. Is the other empty ?—Yes, except we number 
over 10; with 11 vehicles we have two guards. 

7986. When you are running with 9 or 10 vehicles 
or under 10 you haye two vans, one at each end of 
the train ?—Yes, 

7987. But only one guard ?—Yes. 

7988. Therefore, for the purposes of applying the 
break, you have only one ?—Yes. 

7989. Within what distance do you consider you 
can stop your train ?—It varies according to the road. 

7990. In ordinary weather ?—Say about three- 
quarters of a mile. 

7991. Have you had occasion to stop for signals or 
from any cause suddenly ?—No, I do not know that I 
can call any such case to recollection now. 

7992. Have you ever met with any mishap in run- 
ning ?—Some two years ago I met with one. They 
did not attribute the fault tome. It was at Bardon 
Hill, before we reach Leicester. There is a great deal 
of stone that comes from there.. The cross-over road 
is considerably below the semaphore signal at, the 
station, and as we were approaching the station the 
signal was “all right,” but from some cause or other 
a pick-up train was shunted across the road in front 
of our train, It being on a very sharp curve, I could 
not see till I was pretty near to them that they were 
across the road, and the consequence was that we ran 
through an empty waggon and a load of lime and one 
or two other trucks. . 

7993. Was+ any passenger hurt?—I do not think 
seriously ; one or two were shaken. 

7994. Were you thrown off the road ?—Yes, the 
engine was quite disabled, the leading wheels were 
taken from under her. 

7995. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) How far off were you 
when you first saw it >—It might be 200 yards. 

7996. (Chairman.) Do you remember what year it 


‘was in ?—In 1878, I think. 


7997. (Earl of Belmore.) Were you slackening speed 
at the time ?—I was just about the point where I 
should shut off the steam, and I saw the train across 
the road. 

7998. (Mr. Galt.) What speed were you going at 
then ?—-It might be 25 to 30 miles an hour. 

7999. What did you reduce the speed to ?>—I should 
not think it would be much more than 12 miles. We 
reduced very quickly. J at once reversed the engine. 
The fireman not knowing what was on the line, said 
he thought I had gone mad; he could not see it on, 
the curve being on the other side of the foot-plate, and 
he did not see it I believe until we were into it. He 
just had time to get to the break before the collision 


_ took place. 


8000. ( Chairman.) Neither of you were hurt ?—No. 

- 8001. Have you ever had any other mishap ?—No, 
that is all I have seen. x 

8002. Has it happened to-you to be stopped by 


2 
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guards of previous trains in consequence of their trains 
being delayed ?—Not with passenger trains. 

8008. Has it happened to you with a goods train ?— 
Yes, but I cannot give the places. 

8004. What.sort of notice have you had as regards 
pulling up ?—We have always had good notice. 

8005. (To Mr. Lines.) Have you had your train 
pulled up unexpectedly by signals or by the guard of 
a previous train when running ?—Yes, several times. 

8006. What is your experience of the pulling up 
when you have been working the Manchester and 
Derby stopping train ?—It varies. on the Manchester 
road to what it does on the other part of the road. 
Iremember about a fortnight ago we were pulled up 
by signals at Peak Forest, and that is on a very high 
gradient, going to Manchester, and we pulled up some 
distance before we got to the semaphore. 

8007. You had a sharp rising gradient ?—Very 
sharp. 

8008. But now take any portion of the line between 
Rowsley and Ambergate ?>—Of course that is on the 
level more. I have been stopped there several times. 

8009, What have you pulled up in—how many 
yards ?—I dare say about 200 yards going at full 
speed. 

8010. With what number of breaks ?—We only 
work two breaks, one guard and the engine break. 

8011. And what sort of numberof coaches would 
your train average ?—The coaches are three compos. 
chiefly on the fast trains and two vans, so that makes 
five. 

8012, You have found in practice you could pull 
up that train in a couple of hundred yards or a little 
over ?—Yes; I am speaking of where it is more on 
the level. 

8013. You do not call it a steep gradient down to 
Ambergate, do you ?—No ; from Rowsley to Amber- 
gate it is nearly level. 

8014. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever tried it 
and measured that distance of 200 yards ?>—No. 

8015. You have had occasion to pull a train up ?— 
We have had occasion to pull a train up. 

8016. And how did you judge of the 200 yards ?— 
We generally can tell -from the distant signal to within 
a very small distance. 

8017. (Mr. Galt.) What rate of speed were you 
going at?—The fast trains on the level generally 
travel about 40 miles per hour. 

8018. (Chairman.) Was the train you were speaking 
of travelling 40 miles >—It would be. 

8019. Has it ever happened to you coming from 
Manchester towards Ambergate to overrun any of the 
platforms with the trains ?—Not fast trains. I have 
overrun the platforms with stopping trains, but we 
cannot overrun the platforms going up hill. I have 
on one or two occasions, but I should name these as 
exceptions ; the driver has kept the steam on rather 
too long, and we have overstepped the platforms a 
carriage length. But coming down we very frequently 
use great caution, andthe result is we sometimes stop 
short and then proceed and have to put the break on 
a second time. 


8020. Have you overrun Rowsley platform coming 
down ?—I cannot say that I remember any instance. 
I remember overrunning Bakewell platform going the 
other way, but that was in consequence of the driver 
keeping the steam on rather too long in consequence 
of the rise. 

8021. Is it your experience that you have always 
had control of your trains in greasy weather coming 
down those gradients ?—I cannot say conscientiously 
that I have. There is one exception, and but one 
exception, that was a special. 

8022. Where was that ?—It was at Monsaledale, 
but on that occasion I believe there were three guards, 
and of course there would be four breaks with the 
tender break ; and I believe that on that occasion we 
did overstep the platform, and the result was that we 
could not set back, the train was too heavy; it was 
a special train, 
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8023. And what distance did you overshoot ?—I 
should think we overran: the platform a. es of 
200. or 250 yards. | 

8024. Two trains length: in fact, or a train, a a, 
half ?—Well, I dare say it would be about a.train and 
.a half or two trains wis apa of course’ special trains 
var 
$025. Is that the only case in your experience on 
ihat branch between Manchester and Derby that you 
have overrun the platform ?—Yes. 

8026. What did you and your brother guards attri- 
bute that to, yourselves ?—It was toa certain extent 
owing to the driver not shutting off steam in due 
course; if'he had shut off steam in due course and 
applied the breaks in due. course we should have had 


' greater control over the train. 


8027. What did the driver say about it “ the time, 
do you remember ?—TI cannot remember. 

8028. Did he think he had not help trom you then? 
—It so happened there were passengers at the time, 
and I. believe we were in. a great hurry to get the 
passengers there ; they had to walk on the occasion, 
and I believe that we did not say much about it. i 
do not remember any conversation passing between 
us ; we had an inspector with the train. 

8029, Did he. look, into it ?—Yes, no doubt about 
that, because our company is very strict about. those 
cases. 

8030., In rien ae that branch do you feel that you 
would run safer and with more confidence if. you had 
more break-power ?—Yes, we should feel more safe 
with more break-power. 

8031. Have you, had any. experience with con- 
nected breaks,from the van.to, a carriage ?/—Yes, I 
have run the 9.45 from Manchester, the 5. o’clock 
from London, with the Westinghouse air break, and 
of course when we haye that on the train we feel 
great confidence, and, as some have said, we can pull 
up a train in, 58 seconds with this, 

8032, But that would, be three-quarters of a mile 
if going express speed ?—Yes, it might be. 

8033. (Zo Mr. Hunt.) Have you ever run_ that 
fast train P—I have not. 

8034, (To Mr. Lines.) What is the running time 
allowed ?—It will amount to about 40 miles per hour. 

8035. That includes stoppages? — That includes 
stoppages. 

8036. So that you have to run up some places at 


50 ?—Yes. 


8037. Where you are running with that Westing- 
house break does your driver in practice run up close ? 
—Yes, he does; there are some of the drivers who 
are very careful, who put off speed and then have to 
put it on again. 

Sa Some of your drivers pull HP close, you say ? 
—Yes 

8039. How close do they. keep steam on; inside 
the distant signals—Yes ; I haye known them to keep 
steam on half-way to the station from the distant 
signal. 

“8040, And then put on the hreak i—Yex 

8041. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it a break on every car- 
riage with that sort of break ?—On nearly every car- 
riage. It is very seldom that we have the whole train 
with the patent air break, but on several occasions I 
have had the whole train connected with the patent 
air break. 

8042. In those cases where the driver knows he is 
going to stop at the station, does he put the tender 
break on as well?—The tender break is connected 
with the air break. ig 

80438. He has not a screw break as well ?—He has 
a scréw break; but the Westinghouse patent break, as 
soon as ever he turns the tap, is on at once, on ‘the 
tender and on all the carriages. 

8044. Have you ever had’ any case in using that 
break where you have overshot a station ?—No, I do 
not remember a case. 

8045. Have you not found that the action ‘of the 
break in the' train has ‘been rather ‘less sometimes than 
at others ?—No ; I have found occasionally cases where 
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: passed) ‘ite 


von, # passenger ‘train ?—Yes): 9, 


one or two,of the, connexions would: become discon- — 
nected, and of course it breaks the pene on ane 


- carriage. 


8046, It. lessens the power, you mean Yes, it 
lessens the power. 

8047. ,But when : the drivers: have Tape steam on 
inside the distant signal you have not .found that: you 
have overrun the station :—No, I do not remember: -any 
instance where we have overrun the station... , 

8048.; Do you find any inconvenient jerk, if standing 
in your van, when the. break is put on by the driver ? 
—No; it seems to be put on in such a beige. sort. of 
way. 

3049. oo never had any buxinins broken since 


: that break: has been on ?-—No. 


- 8050, Have you ever had a coupling break d in a 
passenger’ traim?—I believe I have ; I think I re- 
member one occasion where the coupling, that ‘is “the 
long shackle, came off and opened (describing it). 

805]. Was that long ago ?—I cannot sasaki: the 
date exactly. i 

8052. A year or two, or five or six’ years: Wage 
I believe it might be about two or three years ago. 
I remember reporting a delay in consequence of a 
coupling being off on one occasion; but _ are 
very rare occurrences. 

8053. (Harl of Belmore.) Did the dérringes ceil 
disconnected. altogether on that occasion ?—No ; I 
found it out by the jerking. 

8054, lid the passengers in either of the. Siacoall 
in which the screwreoupling had gone complain of 
being knocked about: or shaken ?—I do not remember — 
any complaints, but of course we do hear conmpaaints 
at times. 

8055. But when the screw coupling had .gone the 
carriages would be going in this sort.of way (describing 
it). The buffers would not act, would they ?—In- 
starting it would cause a sudden jerk to the remainder 
of the train. 

8056. Would the buffers keep touching each other 
with the side chains on, or come like this (describing 
it) ?—Not whilst they were running ; the side chains 
would keep them straight. 

8057. (Chairman.) Have you ever been’ in any 
mishap ?-—Yes, Ihave been in one or two; in fact I 
have been in three, properly speaking. With regard 
to mishaps, I was inthe Peak Forest Tunnel accident 
some two years ago, in the 5 o’clock train from here. 
It was a kind of covered way that had given way to ‘a | 
large portion of earth. 

8058. It was not a question of the break stopping 

the train. You ran right into the mud Sie ‘we 
were going at a very reduced speed.) ’ 
. 8059.'Did you know of it beforehand aN but we 
were working on the block system, and the pointsman 
stepped out toinform us that he could not get a signal — 
and that we must go cautiously on without a signal. 
The résult was that our driver went very Narre 
Of course neither his break nor mine was on. 

8060. And were there other cases'?—Yes.9 >) 

8061. With any fixed object or standing vehicle, or 
a pitch in?—The last collision that, I had-was near 
Derby, a station called St. Mary’s station. > 

8062. What notice did you get'of the obstruction # na 
—Properly speaking it was not an obstruction.» It 
was a dense fog, and a mistake was made inthe sig- 
nalling ; it was such a°dense fog’ ‘that our train was 
proceeding very slowly past the distant’ signal, and 
the signalman in consequence of receiving the ne, 
of a train coming’ put the distant signal off. —«\ 

8063. And that misled you >—Yes. Lae 

8064. How many yards’ notice did you get that Pe 
had been misled so as:to put your breaks on ?—I 
think I must explain that we ‘were passing by the 
distant signal and ‘he pulled it off for us’ after we had 
We were going so ‘slowly that’ another 
train overtook us, and the result was that that a 


“driver took the signal for oregon iy was ) bere off 


for us. 
8065, (Sir J. L. be Le te What ‘trai were: you 


Pye as) 
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8066.’ And was. it a etree train that: bumped 
ou P—Yes. 0 

8067. And where’ was your ttain dding five and 
to ?—My train was going from Derby to Manchester. 

8068. And the other’ ?—The other was going from 
Derby to Ripley. 
8069. And how long had that train bakin started 
after you?—The train from Derby should be some- 
thing like a’quarter of an hour after us, but in conse- 
quence’ of ‘delays’ to’ other® oma it was dispatched 
about five minutes after. 

ob dhe or oe Zo was this pt think it was in 
1870. 

8071: Welle you bine alte block eyttamn then ?— 
We were’ working the’ block system, but at this ‘par- 
ticular junction it was merely with a gong; they gong 
from the ‘north'junction to St. Mary’s junction. Of 
course it is # very short distance, and sinee then I 
believe they have gett the va oe block system 
into opération.) 

8072. It-was not a’ thorough block then ?—=No: 

8073.’ ( Chairman.) How could‘ the signal be mis- 
taken ; was it read by another train as intended for it 
when it was ‘meant for. you ?—1Yes'¥"we had passed 
the’ other in consequence’ of wie dense fog” that pre 
vailed.’ 

8074. Havt! you had any occurrence StH your train 
which ‘would have been prevented if you had had more 
break-power and been enabled to stop within half the 
distance P—No, Ido’ not’ remember oer ‘instance! ‘what- 
ever. 

8075. (To Mr. Hunt,) Fe you iad any case with 
your trains where you would have saved a collision 
or avoided any casualty by having extra break-power? 
—I believe the one at' Bardon would have been pre- 
‘yented, or would ‘have been very page indeed, if we 
had had more break-power. ; 

8076. Do you think you saw*it 300 yards? off test 

‘ question whether it would be 300. 

‘8077. But if you could have stopped your train in 
200 yards, that would have been sufficient ?—T think 
that would have prevented it. 

8078. We have’ been told that the trains can be 
stopped in 200 yards with your present’ break-power ; ; 
trains of anything under 10 coaches ?—That is’ very 
small indeed. 

8079. What is your opinion; do you think you 
could rely, yourself and your guard, upon bringing 

‘up a train in that short distance ?—At Bardon Hill, 
where itis a rising gradient, I'usually run up consider- 
ably within the back signal. I run 200 yards inside 
the back signal before I shut off steam ; but I do not 
think I could stop the train in 200 yards. 

8080. In what distance do you feel confident, with 
your present appliances, of pulling up a train of 10 

' carriages ?—I do not like’ keeping on the steam after 

_ the back signal. If it'is a foggy night and I get to 
the back signal and find it on, I use every means then 
to pull up. — 

8081. You would not feel competent of stb pttig short 
of the home or ‘semaphore signal if you had steam on 
when a fog signal was given you at the distant signal ! ? 
—TI know I could stop by the home signal, but if it is 
a fogey night you ‘do not know what obstruction there 
may be. If it is a clear night, about my customary 
pee of —. steath sel oe pe i the distant 

al. 

3082. And that will : give i 800 yaad ?—Yes, 
something like that. os do: nots ease a oF nap 
on’a-elear day there. 

_ 8083. Where do you use it ?—If T have'a. strange 

guard | with me TI simply say to him“ Put che your 
© breaks’ Somewhere about the back’ signal.” We 

vary in spéed in running up to the stations, and if ‘we 

find we are going a good speed we apply” the ‘Beak 
_and:slacken the train very much. 

8084. What is your opinion aS regards the dintaaea 
should it ‘be'200 or’800 or 400 yards, within’ “which 
you ought to have the power of absoltitaly ‘bringin; 
your train *to a’stand’ to make ‘you absolutely ‘safe ?— 


be ‘able to pull up in 300?—Yes. 
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With this present break-power I should not. like to. 


run inside the distant signal». ° 
3085. That gives you about 800 yards ?—Yes. 
8086. You would think that 800 yards i is more, per- 
haps, than you would get notice of in case of an ob- 


struction on the line ?—Yes; then if I could stop half 


way I should feel satisfied. 

8087. If you felt perfectly certain that your train 
could be pulled up in 400 yards, would you not have 
more confidence than now ?>—Yes, a great deal. 

8088. (Sir iS. Fitzgerald.) Would you not rather 
It is not. a 
pleasant thing to be onan engine on ‘a foggy night 
and feel that you are short of break-power; it is a 
very unpleasant feeling to know that you have a pas- 
senger train behind you, and those lives are depending 
on your exertions, when you come to a back signal 
and find it on. 

8089.' (Chairman:) Do you feel, with regard to your 
ordinary break-power, that it is sufficient ?—In day- 
time, but when it is’ foggy weather I feel I have not 
sufficient power. 

8090. And you cannot shut off steam till you see 
the distant signal, ean you ?—We know well where 
the ‘signal is. We have bridges, and we are passing 
trees, and there’are'a great many landmarks by which 
we can tell where we are. 

8091. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think it desirable that 
the engine-driver should have complete control over the 
break-power ?—Yes. I said tomy superintendent when 
T'was coming away, “ There is one thing, sir; if they 
“should ask me, * Have you sufficient break: power ?”’ 
“ T should say, ‘I should like the continuous’ more,” 
And he said, “ Yes, Hunt, that is'what we are. wishing 
* ‘to wet.” ‘And the answer that I gave him was, “ If 
“ T am an engineman a number of years longer; I 
«“ hope I'shall live’ to'see the time when the engine- 
“man has sole control of the break-power.” 

8092. ( Chairman.) Would you not allow the guard 
to‘have the power to apply it ?—In case of an’ acci- 
dent ; but not that asa rule he should have half the 
control, and the engineman half. 


8093. Would’ you wish one which only the engine-' 


man could apply, or one which could be applied both 
by the engineman and the guard ?—I would rather 
have one where the guard could apply the break in 
ease of an accident, or if he could not call my atten- 
tion, if he could put the break on and stop the train it 
would be a great thing sometimes. 

8094. It will happen sometimes that the guard may 
have his attention drawn to something wrong with 
his train which you may not have caught ?—Yes, it 
may be. 

8095. Some intimation from a man to himself 
might draw his’ attention P—It has not “sigh abi in 
my experience, but it might occur. 

"8096. It sometimes has happened, has it not, that a 
signalman, seeing something wrong in the train which 
had been unnoticed by the people; just as’ he has 
passed him has endeavoured ‘to catch the guard’s 
attention ‘by waving a red light to him ?—TI have 
not been stopped’ in that way. I have been stopped 
on thé block system by a signalman ; he has rung to 
another man for ‘him 'to stop the train. 

8097. He has telegraphed to the advance man, you 
mean ?>—Yes. 

_ 8098. (To Mr. Lines.) Has it ever oceurred to you 
that ‘you’ have noticed anything wrong in a train 
before the ‘driver has seen it'?—-Yes, I have noticed 
on ‘one or’ two oéeasions where there has been’ a:van 
door or a carriage door open ; in fact, I was ‘running 
the 6.55 from Manchester to London the other week, 
and as I was passing: Bakewell I noticed the front van 
door ‘open. IT thought ita very singular thing for 
the front van ‘door to be'open. I had “entered the van 
before I left Manchester, and could see that everything 
was in ‘ample ‘order for travelling, and then I left the 
van and ¢loséd the door.’ I found afterwards: that 
there was a basket in’ it from Stockport: I thought 
some porter must have put iti in, and of oe oe 
tifain' was stoppéd On that, océasion. 
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8099. Did you stop that train ?—I pulled my rope, 
the communication cord, and I broke that, and it so 
happened that it was getting late, and I motioned to 
the signalman to stop the train, and he sent a telegram 
on, “ Stop and examine train.” 

8100. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said the rope 
broke ?—Yes ; the cord communication on the off 
side. 

81012 Therefore the communication to the driver 
failed on that side ?—Yes. 

8102. What had had happened to that rope >—It so 


happens that they have introduced a new style of 


cotters on the outside of the carriages, which instead 
of being round are very flat, and being flat they are 
rather weak, and they squeeze together, and where 
the rope is connected it gets fast in this cotter, and 
the result is that when you pull them you break them 
sometimes. 

8108. (Chairman.) The hook through which it 
goes had got squeezed up so that it did not allow the 
connecting locks of the cord to run through ?—Yes. 

8014. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does that rope signal 
often fail ?—I noticed it fail on this occasion, but I 
do not know that I have noticed it fail on many 
occasions, for I have stopped a train myself, and on one 
occasion I had a gentleman stop the train. He wanted 
to go back. It answered the purpose very well. 

8105. (Chairman.) Do you know whether that 
cord communication has been used with the trains 
which you have been in. Have you had many cases, 
say half-a-dozen, in which that has been used ?>—I do 
not think I have had half-a-dozen cases. 1 have had 
one or two cases. 

8106. Have the trains been stopped for a good 
cause or for curiosity ?—On this occasion of which I 
have spoken, if the gentleman had gone on he simply 
would not have got to his destination; but on the 
other occasion we ought to have pulled up in due 
course. JI had forgotten to give notice to the driver 
that we had tv stop at Kidworth, and if I had not 
stopped the train [ should have been overtaken by a 
passenger train. 

8107. (To Mr. Hunt.) With regard to the question 
of additional break-power, you would desire no doubt 
that the train should be stopped as quickly as it 
could ?—Yes. 

8108. But what distance would you consider would 
make it practically safe for going on the lines, 2C0, 
300, or 400 yards ?—I consider as long as it is clear, 
that is not foggy, and there is no obstruction, we 
have sufficient break-power now. 

8109. But I am speaking of a case of obstructions 
coming upon you ?—Then the less the distance the 
better. ; 

8110. What is your idea of what would practically 
be safe ?—I cannot give you that, because if it should 
be a foggy night for instance, and there are two trains, 
one train following another, if one of the drivers could 
stop his train in. 50 yards where he could only see 
50 yards, it might prevent an accident. 

8111. There is no probability, with trains running 
40 miles an hour, that they would be able to pull up 
in 50 yards ; but what would you say would give you 
practical safety ; I want to know what is your 
experience ?—I could not say better than ‘the less 
“ the better.” 

8112. But now, in the experience of working of 
yourself and your mates, do you think that a stoppage 
within 200 or 300 yards of heavy trains would give 
practically the safety desired '—Yes, it would, .espe- 
cially on the block system. I quite think that that 
would be ample on the block system. 

8113. (To Mr. Lines.) What have you to say upon 
that ?—It certainly depends upon the gradient and the 
state of the weather. Of course I have known in- 
stances where we have pulled up in less than 200 
yards, but we have had a very short train on, and also 
it has been very dry weather; but in some cases, 
where the gradient is very great and it is slippery 
weather, we could not do so. 

8114. If we could give you control of your trains 
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by any contrivance, so that you could always be pulled — 


up under 300 yards, do you think it would be practi- — 


‘ 


cally safe ?—It would certainly meet many cases, such 


as stopping trains before we got to an obstruction; 
but in a case where an axle broke or a tire flew off I 
do not think it would answer very well. if 

8115. In those cases the tire may throw the carriag 
over momentarily if it gets under the other wheel, and F 
that no break-power would prevent ?—Just so. 

8116. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It might prevent car- 
riages behind from overrunning; to that extent it 
would do good ?—Yes. 

8117. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Hunt.) You both lay 
stress upon the state of the weather. Now, does the 
state of the rails affect you materially in the distances 
in which you pull up if you use your sand boxes in 
case of need ?—Sand boxes fail sometimes ; the sand 
may be a little damp, or if a stone gets in with the 
sand that stops in the valve and stops it up. — 

8118. The sand being damp you generally look to 
the cleaner as answerable for, I suppose >—Yes. 

8119. And who. sifts the sand for you ?—The 
cleaner. 

8120. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Lines.) Have the 
guards sand boxes with their break in passenger 
trains as well as in goods trains ?—No; in passenger 
trains the sand box is only on the engine. 


8121: When you have been putting your break on — | 


in those trains where only the engine has the sand, 
do you find that for your purposes there is enough 
sand on the rails ?—It may be for front but not for 
back vans. 

8122. (To Mr. Hunt.) Is there care taken to keep 
the sand properly dry ?—Yes. 

8123. How do you find it gets damp ?—It may be 
put in damp sometimes, or steamy; or the supply 
might run short and we might come for more before 
they had time to get a sufficient supply. 

8124. That would be a fault in the shed ?—Yes. 

8125. Cannot you tell when you take the sand 
whether it is dry, or would you not see the steam rise 
from it P—Yes, the fireman looks after that. 

8126. He has to look to that when he goes into the 
shed for coal and water ; he fills his sand boxes then ? 
—Yes. 

8127. But it is the cleaner’s fault if the sand is not 
dry ?—Yes, it is. 

8128. And they are expected to sift it >—Yes. 

8129. It is no use giving you sand with bits of 
stone in it, it-will not run down ?—No use at all. 

81380. Do you work it with the rod ?—Yes. 

8131. But do you have to send your fireman forward 
sometimes to make the sand run properly ?—No; 
unless it were a station he could not do anything if 
the sand box is full. | 

8132. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) It does not often 
happen jthat a sand box does not work /—It does not 
happen often. 

8133. (Chairman.) It has happened more often 
since you have had valves in, than when the fireman 
merely passed it down a pipe, I suppose >—That is a 
bad system passing it down the pipe. I have seen them 
in other companies going on the side of the engine to 
do it. I consider that is very dangerous, I have 
heard some of them say they may be nearly frozen at 
times in that work before a train passes by. ae 

8134. How long have you had sand boxes on ?—~ 
Since I have been on the line, 18 years. 

8135. The same sort as now ?—The same sort, 

8136. Then they have not failed very much ?—No, 
not very much. UR 

8137. Do you hear your mates often complain of 
the sand failing in the sand boxes ?—They will fail 
from running short-sometimes ; some carry a supply, 
a bag of sand. ee 

8138. You are supplied with two good loads of it 
generally, are you not >—Yes. opis 

8139. That will carry you: through your journey? 
—Yes, generally. 

8140. And at the principal stations you can get 
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- fresh sand if anything unusual happens ?—Not at all 
of them. Enid esd! b) 

8141. You get it at Derby, and of course you get 
it at Manchester ?—Yes; if they start from Man- 
chester with a supply perhaps there would be no more 
places on the road where they can get it till they get 
to Derby ; that, however, is not a road I am familiar 
with. 

(Mr. Lines.) There are two different points where 
the engines on the stopping trains can take water. 
Rowsley is one place where they take water, and they 
have their box supplied with sand there if they run 
short; and from Manchester they have the same 
opportunities at Chapel. : 

8142, You are running with a Westinghouse break 
occasionally ?—Yes, but at the present time it is not 
running. 

8143. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you made many 
journeys with it ?—Yes, several. 

8144, Did it ever fail with you ?—I never knew it 
to fail once. j 

8145. Did I not understand that it had failed on 
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one or two of the goods ?—Yes, one or two of the 
carriages ; it got disconnected, and on one occasion 
one of the strings broke. I wished the carriage in- 
spector at Bedford to couple it up, and he made use 
of his hammer and broke the string off, and on that 
occasion we had to tie it. 

8146. On this occasion when it came off did it 
affect the working of the other carriages ?—No, it 
only affects that one carriage, and of course it only 
affects that one carriage on that particular side; it 
does not affect the other side in the least. If this 
side is disconnected, and the other side was connected, 
of course the break on the off side would apply inde- 
pendent of this one, 

8147. Have you had any experience of Newall’s 
breaks or Fay’s breaks worked with a chain, a chain 
break or a rope break ?.—I have not worked a chain, 
but I have seen one or two of them. 

8148. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
have some of them, I believe ?—I believe they have. 

8149. Have you had any experience of those 
breaks ?—I have not. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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CHARLES KETTLE examined. 


8150. (Chairman.) You are a signalman on the 
Great Eastern Railway ?—Yes. 

8151. At what station ?—Liverpool Street, in the 
city. 
3152. And how long have you been there ?—12 

months the 2nd of next February. | 

8153. How long have you been a signalman 
altogether ?>—LHight years. 

8154. And what were your stations before Liverpool 
Street ?—At Bishopsgate yard all the time. 

8155.—What were you before you were a signal- 
man ?—I was a soldier previous to that. 

8156. Did you come on as a signalman?—I was 
made a signalman when I first came on. 

8157. How were you taught your duty as a signal- 
man ?—I was taught by the other men in the yard till 
I had been there about two months. 
~ 8158. Did you work under them or with them? 
—With them. 

8159. As pointsman or as signalman ?—Pointsman 
and signalman too ; the points. were not connected 
there. 

8160, Now you are at Liverpool Street and have a 
box there ?—Yes. 

_ 8161. Signalsand points connected and interlocked ? 
_ —Yes. 

$162. Whose apparatus is it ?— Mackenzie and 

Holland’s. 

$163. If your distant signal is at “danger” you can- 
not move any of your points, can you ?—No, not the 
up points, the leading points. 

8164. You cannot move the points which are near 
your home signal when the distant signal is at danger ? 
—No, they are all locked. 

8165. Can you, if it is only your home signal that 
is at “danger ”?—No, because our home signal comes 
off, and then the distant one afterwards. . 
8166. The home signal-box locks the whole arrange- 
‘ment ?—Yes. 

8167. Does any other company come into Liverpool 


/ 


Street ?—No, not at present; the Metropolitan are 
coming in, I believe. 

8168. Are they about to open >—Yes. 

8169. It is for goods trains, is it not ?—No. 

8170. Do you have any goods trains in ?—No, none 
whatever. 

8171. Tottenham and Hampstead, Enfield and 
Walthamstow, are your branches ?—Yes. 

8172, Are you not preparing. for the line from 
Bethnal Green ?—Yes, all passenger traffic will come 
to Liverpool Street as soon as the station is completed. 

8173. How many levers have you in your box? 
—100 levers. 

8i74. How many pair of points ?—58 pair of points. 

8175..Can you tell us how many of those points 
connect main roads ?—They are all connected with the 
main line. 

“8176. But I mean connected main roads, such as 
crossings from up to down ?—I could not tell you 
exactly. 

8177. These are all points leading at all events 
from the main line to a siding opening out of or into 
it >—Yes, there are two roads; there is the up and 
the down main, and the up and down suburban, and 
there are cross roads from the main to the suburban. 

8178. Are your up suburban and your up main on 
the same side ?—No, there are two different arches 
that lead over the streets ; one is for the main, and 
the other is for the suburban. 

8179. And then in your station there is a cross-over 
road ?—Yes. 

8180. Both ways, or only one way ? —Only one 
way. 

Sis1. What is your course of duty ?—Eight hours 
per day. : 

8182. And a shift on the Sunday ?—Well, we shift 
ourselves ; we get no Sundays off, no further than we 
work it between ourselves. 

8183. Are you allowed to work between yourselves 
so as to get a Sunday off in turn [—Yes. 

8184, And when you arrange between yourselves 
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to \do:that, what number~ of: hours’ do you'work con- 
secutively ?-—We work 10: hours one ‘Sunday, and = 
the next. 

8185. Your ordinary course of duty is 8 hours, 10 
on ‘alternate Sundays, and 11 every other Sunday ? > 
Yes. 

8186. Does that give you a shift from night duty ? 
—Yes. - 

8187. What would be your duty, for instance, this 
week’; you come on at what'time in ‘the morning ?— 

I came on at 2 p.m. this week, and: am done at 10 one 
night and 11 the next. 

8188. When do you come on next week ?—The 
next week I come on one morning at 7, and the next 
morning at 6. 


8189. Can you tell how many trains you have in a . 


day P—There are 260 during the 24 hours. 

8190. How many hours is your station closed 
during’ the night, or is''it closed at all?—It is not 
closed at all; there is a man in the box all night, 
except Saturday. 

8191. Are there any hours in the night when you 
have no train booked to come in or out “2—Yes, from 
10 minutes past 12 at night till 5.88 in the morning. 

8192. Then during that time are there engines or 
empty carriages being brought in or out ?—None at 
all. 

8193. Is there nothing going on ?—Nothing at all. 

8194. What is the duty of the man who is in the 
box during those hours ?—To clean the box, sie 
the levers, and serub out the box. 

8195. He has no train work, unless there is some 
emergency ?—There is nothing whatever between 
those hours. 

8196. Are any repairs done to levers then, if any 
are wanted ?—No, merely cleaning. 

8197. Are you, when on duty, visited by any in- 
spector or serjeant ?—No, only the station-master. 

8198. How often does he look at the box ?—He 
comes two or three times a week. 

8199. Have you any visits at night ?—No. 

8200. Not in your experience ?—Not at all. 

8201. Do you get your orders direct from the 
station-master ?—Yes. 

8202. You have, I think, on the Great Eastern line 
what are called signal inspectors, have not you ?p— 
There is one on the Blackwall district. 

8203. Then no person except the ‘station-master 
visits you or interferes with you ?—Well, there is an 
inspector at the station, but it is not often that he 
comes to see us ; his duty is with the traffic of trains. 

8204. What is he, a traffic inspector ?—Yes. 

8205. The man who is returned as signal inspector 
has nothing to do with you ?—No. 

8206. What number of signalmen have you ?>—There 
are five in the box. 

8207. That is three for the eight. hours’ nite, 
Are there two of you on at a time ?—There are two 
on at a time from 7 in the morning till 11 at night. 

8208. Have you any telegraph instruments in the 
box ?—Yes, we have four. 

8209. Do you work them ?—Yes. 

8210. Have you a telegraph boy ?—No. 

8211. Where do they speak to ?—One to Bishops- 
gate low level and the’ other one to Bethnal Green 
Junction. 

8212. Are they speaking instruments or signal in- 
struments ?—The block instruments, 

8213. Have you any speaking instruments ?—No. 

8214. Merely these two block signals ?—Yes, that 
is all. 

8215. You have one to Bethnal Green, that is a 
block instrument ?—Yes, it is a gong. 

8216. What is your Bishopsgate Street instrument P. 
—It is the original block instrument. 

8217. You let nothing in or out of your station if 
it blocks the line ?—Nothing at all. 

8218. What other instruments have you ?—That is 
all we ‘have, two instruments connected with Bishops- 
gate Street, one’ up main and one up suburban, and 
the Bethnal Greet two, one on each side. 
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_the new station, with the points ?—Only one, that 


8219. Both gongs ?—Yies. irre 2 hae a 

8220. What is there to eat” you hes trains 
wait to start from the station ?>—N oeaing further. ‘than ‘ 
the engine whistle. 

8221. You are guided by ‘the driver's “whistle a 
signal P—Yes. 

8222. What are the whistle shenellg 2Cig for’ ‘hn 
main, and four for the Enfield, and three ne beg? Wal 
thamstow. | 

8223. With trains coming in how are’ youl guided 
as to which platform to turn them to'?—By the 7 
that we get from Bethnal Green Junction. 

8224. Have you any whistle signal coming in chet 2 
—No. srbsceQeye 

8225. If Bethnal Green had given you a wrong — 
number of beats you would ‘send the train to baie 
wrong platform ?—Yes, we might do so. 

8226. Still, knowing a train was Coming, 78 would 
have the line ‘clear for it ?—Yes.' 

8227. Is there any rule which would ant the 
driver, if he found you were going to turn’ him wrong 
and he stopped, to indicate it’ by his whistle ?—He 
would pull up to the original auxiliary signal, and 
then he would stop and we should know by his lights. 

- 8228. You went to Liverpool Street, I apprehend, 
at the opening of the station p—Yes. 

8229. What month was that ?>—The 2nd of Feb- 
ruary 1874. 

8230. You have not quite completed the year, but 
very nearly, at that station >—Yes. 

8231. Have you had any mishaps there, on opening 
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occurred about two months back. 

8232. What was’ that ?—An engine-driver Started 
against the signal and.ran into a siding. ~ 

8233. Star ted from Liverpool Street against the 
signal ?—Yes. 

8234. Did you send him into the siding on pur- 
pose ?—No, as soon as the station-master whistled to 
start the train he started off. 

8235. Without giving you the preliminary whistle 4 
himself ?—Yes. i 

8236. Was any harm done ?—No. sf 

8237. Was anybody reported or. fined for that’) a 
Yes, he was reported forit. Ido not know how he 
got over it, but at all events he is driving now, ¥ 

8238. He may have been fined ?—I believe he. was. 
8239. You were considered to be quite out of it 7— 7 
Yes. 5 
8240. Has-it ever fallen to your luck to be fined ? 
—We are fined occasionally if we do anything wrong, 
and it is proved to be our fault. * 

8241. What sort of things are you fined for aay 7 
sorts of things; stopping trains and making mistakes. 

8242. I suppose little irregularities in the_ signals | 
ling P>—Yes. Ke 

8243.) Were. you ever fined for being late on duty? | 
La. fi | 

8244. How long have your mates in the box been’ 
there? —'There are three of them that have been in as 
long as I have, and the other one has not been quite 
so long. i 

8245. Are you often on the sick list ?-—No ; 1 have 
only been on 14 weeks since I have been on the Tine ; 
that is to say, in eight years. RB 

8246. What service had you in the army before » you ie 
went to the company sem was in the army about two 
years. 
8247. Did your health fail in the army ia) was 
slightly ruptured at ships’ guns. i 

8248. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Were oe in ‘the ma 
rines ?—In the marine artillery. © 

8249. (Chairman.) Do you find any inconvenience 
from the exertion of working the levers en not 
at all. 

8250. Do you find the duty hard in the box? pad 
Well, it is not so hurd at the present time to what it 
will be when we get near another 120 trains each way 
in the course of the aA when the main ing. trains 
come down. ~~ i 
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~ $251. iAnd what will the Metropolitan throw upon . 


No. 
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you?—I do not know how many there will be of them, 


- because they have not started yet. 


8252. Whereabouts will the Metropolitan come in 


as regards your signal-box ?—They will come in on 


the left-hand. side as you come into the station from 
Liverpool Street. + bd Dik 
8258. Then they pass. your ‘signals, I suppose ?— 


No, I think they have not got. running powers. 


8254. They will stop short, you think?—Yes. _ 

$255.-Then they will not affect, your work ; it will 
be the other end ?>—Yes. ola 

8256. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When the main line 
trains come in, will there be any necessity for addi- 
tional levers in your box >—No. 

8257. (Earl of Belmore.) When are the, main line 
trains coming in?—On the 1st of May they are sup- 

osed to come in, 1 believe. - 

8258. (Chairman.) Which do you consider your 
hardest spell of duty in the box, you and your mates ? 
From 2 to 10. 

8259. Is that because of the greater number of 
trains ?—-Yes, there are more trains due in that time. 

8260. You think that is the portion of the day when 
you feel the work most ?—Yes. 

8261. What do you do habitually when you are off 
duty after your eight hours’ spell; you, do not rest 
the whole morning up to 2 o’clock when it is in the 
morning that you are free, do you ?>—No. 

8262. Have you any other occupation?—No, nothing 
whatever. 

8263. Do you find that you are tired when you 
come away from the box at 10 ?—No, because we have 
not so much traflic as we shall have; but after we get 
the remainder of the traffic down there we shall have 
quite enough of it; eight hours will be quite sufficient. 

8264. You kept watch and watch on board ship, did 
you not ?—I never was on board ship. 

8265. You never kept four hours’ close duty ?— 
No. . 

8266. What was your duty as sentry ?—Two hours 
on and four hours off, and then two hours on again, 
and so on. 

8267. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That only came on 
every third or fourth day, I suppose ?—We used to 
do sentry duty every five days. 

8268. (Chairman,) At Bishopsgate Street what 
was your course of work when.you were in the yard 
latterly >—We used to work the points and signals 


‘as well. - 


8269. Twelve hours or eight ?>—Twelve hours. 
8270. But you were on the ground there ?—On 


the ground there. 


8271. Which do you find the most comfortable and 
the easiest ?>—Being in the patent box. 
» 8272. You worked through last -summer ; do you 
find the heat try you in the hot weather >—No, we 
do not find much effect from the heat, because our 
box is under an iron bridge. 

8273. (Mr. Galt.) Do you prefer the: eight hours’ 
hard work to the 12 hours’ easy work ?—Yes. 


8274. (Chairman.) Have ‘you had any reports 


made:by any of the drivers to you of your lamps not 
‘burning ?>—No. 
_ $275. Or of your signal arms not coming up ?— 


_ 8276. Have you had any trouble with lamps or 


‘arms ?—No. ; 


8277. What lights do you use >—Red and green! 
8278. Do you ever go out to look at your signals ? 


—No, we ean see without that whether they come off 


properly.) 


or 


8279. When you come on duty do you come up 


_ through the station or come up on the line P—I come 
_ up by train from Bethnal Green Junction. 


8280. Do you ‘ever put your head out to look at 


_ your lamps ?—Yes. . 


- 8281. Do you notice any difference in the green 
lights, some of them showing’ a better colour: than 
others >There is a difference in some’ of*the green 


_ glasses, some of them show lighter than others... 
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8282. Is there such a difference as would catch. the 
eye if a man were approaching them ?—No, not such 
a difference as that. 

8283. Have you ever. had your drivers remark to 
you, that the green lights are too dark and do not 
show ?—No. 

8284. I ask that question. because one or two 
drivers on the Great Eastern have spoken, of the 
green lights as not giving them fair warning, but you 
have not had any such complaints ?—No. 

8285. (Karl of Aberdeen.) I suppose in no case 
would the drivers have come to the’ station without 
having signals in sight; there are other signals a 
short distance down the line not far from you; they 
are never out of sight of them ?—No, our distant 
signal is at the end of Bishopsgate platform. 

8286. How far is that ?—Anout 500, yards from 
the box. 

8287. (Mr. Galt.) Have all the signalmen at your 


. Station the same wages ?—No, there are three of us 


in the box who get 26s. per week, and the other two 
only get 25s. 

8288. (Chairman.) Are the other two the men 
who take the extra duty during the day ?—They 
do the same as the others; we all take our duties 
round. 

8289. Have they been on as long as you have ?— 
No, they have not been on quite five years. 

8290. Yours is not reckoned, I suppose, what they 
call a, first-class box yet >—Yes, it is; no. man on the 
Great Eastern used to get more than 25s. till this box 
opened, 

8291. You yourself are getting 26s.?—Yes. 

8292. You do not find the work, even when you 
take the Sunday duty, too much for you ?>—No. 

8293. How far do you live from the place ?—I live 
at Mile End. 

8294. Is it your own choice where you live >—Yes. 

8295. Do you belong to any friendly society ?— 
Yes, I belong to two. 

8296. ‘There is one connected with the company, 
I think ?-—-Yes. 

8297. Do you belong to that ?—Yes. 

8298. And to.another of your own selection ?—Yes. 

8299. When you are sick do you get. paid by them 
a sick allowance ?—Yes. 

8300. Do the company give you anything when 
you are sick and off duty ?—No, it is only from the 
club that I get that. 

8301. Is there any superannuation or pension fund ? 
—No, only the sick fund. 

8302. Are your lamps. gas or oil ?—Gas. 

8303. Have you oil lamps in reserve in case of any 
badness of the gas ?>—Yes. 

8304, How many ?—60 ; we have 60 signals, and 
I think there are 60 lamps in reserve. 

8305, So that if the gas went, wrong the oil lamps 
would be in readiness >—Yes. 

8306. (Mr. Galt.) Has an accident ever happened 
with the gas?—Yes, a man went away and turned 
the gas off one day, and we had to light the oil lamps. 

8307. (Chairman.) That was the gas company’s 
man ?—Yes, he shut it off from the main, and went 
away and forgot it. 

8308. What are your arrangements there in case of 
a thick fog ?—There is a fog signalman placed at 


‘our semaphore signals, one on the down main ‘and one 


on the down suburban. 

8309. How far are they from your box ?—150 yards. 

8310. Can you speak to them’ or they to you ?— 
No. 

8311. They stand there and watch your signals, 
and place their fog signals on or off according to yours ? 
—Yes. 

8312. What would happen supposing the connexion 
broke between you and the semaphore signal ?-—They 
almost all of them work -with rods, and it is difficult 
to say whether they would -stand at ‘‘ danger,” or. at 
“ caution.” eadgen Y Borer 

8313. Supposing a’ joint pin ‘broke, what would 
happen to your signal?—lIt all depends upon how the 
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pin would break ; the signal might stand at “danger ” 
end it might stand at “ caution.” 

8314. Do you mean that it would not stand at “ all 
right” if anything broke ?—It might do that also. 

“8315. They are rod signals, not wires, I think Pp— 
They are all worked with rods. 

8316. In a fog, if one of the rods broke connecting 
with the signal. at the farthest end of the rod from 
you, and the signal was standing “all right,” how 
would you know that ?—We should not know it at 
all unless we were advised by the fog signalman. 

8317. But how would the fog signalmen know 
that there was anything wrong ?_They would not 
know, unless they were to notice it, for some minutes, 
and then they would know. 

8318. They would begin to wonder that the signal 
did not move ?—Yes. } 

8319. But except that there would be nothing to 
guide them ?—No. 

8320. And there is no arrangement of your signals 
which would make them fly to “danger” in case of 
fracture P—No. 

8321. (Mr. Ayrton.) But would not the pull on 
the handle tell you if the rod were broken ?—It 
might. 

8322. (Chairman.) I am supposing that it broke 
at the connexion from the flat rods to the vertical 
rods; and if it broke from the vertical rods, or at the 
bottom of that post, would there be such a marked 
difference in the pull as to indicate it to you?—I 
question whether there would. 

8323. Have you ever had your siguals disconnected 
for repair since you have been there >—No. 

8324. So that you have had no test of what would 
be the effect ?—Nothing at all. 

8325. At Bishopsgate Street your signals were not 
interlocked ?—They were not interlocked. 

8326. Some of those you worked with wires, did 
you not ?—No, we worked them with a handle. 

8327. You have not had any experience of working 
distant signals ?—No, no further than that I was at 
the Granary Junction three months ; Saxby’s apparatus 
was used there. 

8328. If that wire broke, the signal would go to 
“ danger,” would it not >—Yes. 
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8329. But your present signals would not ?—No, 


8330. You think they would stand in the position — 


which they happened to be in when the rod broke ?— 
Yes, 

8331. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you take a ticket as 
an ordinary passenger to your home ?—Not between 
Bethnal Green and Liverpool Street ; for anywhere 
beyond that I have to take a pass or get a ticket. 


8332. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you had any dispute — 
between you and the drivers as to the managing of — 


the signals, whether they were right or not ?—Nothing 
whatever. 

8333. (Mr. Galt.) Is it a general rule that when- 
ever the men choose to live at a distance from. the 
station the company will allow you a pass ?—Yes, a 
certain distance. 

8334. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you invariably report a 
man who overruns a signal ?—Only on one occasion 
I have done so. 

8335. If any man overran a signal, would you, as a 

matter of course, report him 2—Y es, I would Bia 
him at. once. 

8336. How much would you consider overrunning ? 
—If he ran past his signal. 

8337. Do you mean “the whole train, or the engine ? 
—We will say the engine or two or three carriages. 

8338. (Chatrman.) If the foot-plate of the engine 
came up to the signal, would you call that ‘ over- 
running ” ?—_We should not consider that over- 
running. 

8339. If the tail of the.tender shot past, would you? 
—We will say if two or three carriages passed. 

8340. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long after a report is an 
inquiry made by the person whose duty it is?—It 
might be two or three days. 

8341. Who makes the inquiry ?—We go up before 
the district superintendent. 

8342. Is there any inspector of signals or signal- 
boxes under the superintendent No. 

8343. Who are you inspected by, under the super- 
intendent ?—By the station-master. 

8344. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Since you have been 
there, have you had any occasions of drivers running 
into the station rather quick and coming against the 
buffers ?—No, nothing of that sort. 


The witness withdrew. - 


WittiAm Harri and JAmMres CARPENTER examined. 
8359. Can you tell us what sort of time it has been 


8345. (Chairman.) (Lo Mr. Hall.) You are a 
driver on the Great Western Railway ?—Yes. 

8346. (Lo Mr. Carpenter.) And you are a guard 
on that railway ?—Yes. 

8347. (To Mr. Hall.) You have been a driver on 
the Great Western something over 20 years, have you 
not ?—Over 30 years. 

8348. And how long have you been driving 
senger trains ?—24 years. 

8349. You drive from Reading to Paddington ?— 
Yes. 

8350. You are working a train from Swindon to 
Paddington ; I mean that it is a train that runs from 
Swindon to Paddington ?—Yes. 

8351. (To Mr. Carpenter.) And youare the guard 
of that train ?—Yes. 

8352. What time do you leave Swindon ?—8.10.a.m. 

8353. It is not a very good time keeper, is it ?— 
No, it is not. 

8354. What is your explanation of the reason ?— 
The first delay takes place at Didcot, waiting for the 
branch train ; that is a Birmingham train. 

8355. Do you get delayed at Reading too?— 
Frequently. 

8356. And then you get out bof course at Reading ? 
—Yes. 

8357. And do you keep your running time between 
Reading and London?—We do, unless we should be 
stopped by signals. 

8358. Do you happen to have your time book with 
your-—Yes, . 


pas- 


keeping these last few days ?—We are due in at 11.40, 
yesterday we were in at 11.52, the day before it was 
11.57; I did not work it before that for a fortnight. 
I only get it now once in three weeks. 

8360. (To Mr. Hall.) What sort of time have you 
been keeping ?—Very good time. We can keep time, 
very well from Reading to Paddington, provided we 
can gev the signals all right. 

8361. But in practice do you get signals against } 
you ?>—Yes ; if we are late from Reading, the short tr ain, 
starts away in front of us for Windsor, 10 minutes past 
11 from Slough ; he is in the front of us all the way, 
and then we get checked by signals all the way. 

8362. Do you find that delays have increased upon 
you since the block system was introduced ?—Yes, a 
little, because we are obliged to wait till the next train 
is into the next station. 


| 
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8363. Do you BPPEOXS of the block system ?—Yes, © 


I do. 

8364. You think it is an improvement ?—Yes. 

8365. Although it sometimes checks you in driving 
when you would not have been checked otherwise ?— 
Yes, we seem to go along with much more confidence 
than we did before. 

8366. Since the block system was introduced, tee 


you ever found yourself overrunning the signals ? ?— 


In foggy weather you are apt to. 

8367. At any particular place ?—Well, I cannot 
say about. any particular place ; it depends upon the 
apne the weather, you know, and the state of the 
metals, 


a 
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8368. But in foggy weather, if itis a thick fog, you 
can get warning at the distant signal ?—Yes, that is 
what we do always. 

8369. But in fine weather you can see it before you 
are up to it >—Yes, a quarter of a mile off perhaps. 

8370. But in a fog you may be close upon it before 
you see it >—Yes. 

8371. Does not that give you ample time to stop 
clear of the home signal ?—It depends upon the 
weather ; I have never run past one in my life. 

8372. Then your experience would be that the 
distant signal always gives you sufficient warning ?— 
And the fog signal together. We generally get these 
detcnators perhaps 10 or a dozen or 20 yards before 
I can see the distant signal. 

8373. But the fogmen in practice, I suppose, are 
always within 50 yards of the signal ?—They are 
bound to be within sight of the signal. 

8374. So that in a dense fog they cannot exceed 40 
or 50 yards ?—Sometimes we can see the one as soon 
as the other in a dense fog. 

8375. Has it ever happened to you to be pulled up 
with signals on entering Slough upwards ?—Yes. 

8376. There is a signal at a place called Hay Mill, 
I think, just beyond Slough ?—Yes. 

8377. Have you found that-at “danger ” ?>—Never 
except when a goods train has, been late ; I have 
stopped there then. ; 

8378. When you have found it at “ danger” have 
mo stopped before you have passed the home signal ? 
—Yes. 

8379. What speed would you be running at ?— 
Starting from Taplow, I do not suppose we would be 
at a very high speed ; 20 miles an hour, not higher than 
that, I should think. 

8380. Because your train always stops at Taplow ? 
—Yes, with the one exception named. Taking the 
train from Twyford to Slough, I have never found 
that signal against me. 

8381. Have you ever been stopped, coming down- 
wards, by signal entering Slough ?—-Yes, many times. 

8382. Have you been stopped by it in fogey weather, 
do you recollect >—No, not in fogey weather. Weare 
always on the look-out entering Slough ; we know 
where we are, | know where the trees stand almost. 

8383. In a dense fog have you had any complaint 
to make of the signals being fixed so high that you do 
not see them well ?—I have many times thought that 
if they were a little lower, in foggy weather we could 
see them better. . 

8384. The distant signal above Slough, between 
Paddington and Slough, is a very high one ?—Yes; 
there are two there that are both very high. 

8385. Do you in practice see those lamps in a fog ? 
—Not till we get to them. ‘ 

8886. But you do when passing under them ?>—Yes; 
at times I have had to look straight up to them. 

8387. You have green lamps, I think, in use at one 
or two stations on the Great Western ?—The green 
light is the caution signal. 

_ 8388. But there is a green lamp in the part you 
‘are working over ?—We carry two, glasses, a red 
glass and a green one, and the lamp shows white. 

8389. But you have a green fixed signal at Read- 
ing, have you not ?—No; there is not to my know- 
ledge, not since we have got these new signals ; we 
only have the two, the white and the red. 

8390. What dogs the Slough signal show ?—The 
Slough signal going inside is green. If we want to 


go into the platform we take the left-hand signal, that . 


is the green light. ; 
8391. Do you find that those green lights are 

indistinct 7—They are the worst signals to be seen of 

the lot; you can see a red one much quicker than you 

can a green cne, and a white one much quicker too. 

_ 8392. But do you see the green ones sufficiently 

far to work with them ?—Yes. 

_ 8393. And where the green signal is used, as it is 

at Slough, before entering a platform, you do not look 

for it, jn fact, till your speed is reduced ?—We shut off 
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steam in what we think is sufficient time to stop at it 
if it is required. 

8394. There is no green light on the distant signal, 
is there ?—Yes, that is the distant signal I am speak~- 
ing of ; both home signal and distant signal have 
a green light on the down signal for the platform. 

8395. Do you find in practice that you see those 
green lights now in fog as you pass them ? — By 
looking straight up at them, not so soon as at other 


times. 


8396. The red light is the one that is wanted to be 
seen first r—Yes, we want to stop then as quick as 
possible. 

8397. Do you ever work below Reading ?—I go to 
Hungerford and Oxford. 

8398. What is your experience of the working of 
this train that you are running with ; is it that the 
delays arise at the stations ?—Mostly at the stations. 
There is not sufficient time at the stations. If you 
have horse-boxes or carriage trucks, or the like of 
that to take on, you have to pull over the points and 
back into the siding to take up the horse-box, and 
you have to come out again and pick up a horse-box 


which you have left perhaps on the main line. 


8399. Supposing you had nothing to leave on the 
main line, but merely to pull over the points, back 
downto the horse-box, connect it, and start, can you 
do that in the time allowed at the station ?—No; at 
these smaller stations there is only a minute or two. 
If that horse-box has to be’ taken out at the next 
station it must come on behind, but in other cases we 
are obliged to leave one on the main line and then 
take the other one on before it. 

8400. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As arule you do not 
drive with a horse-box at the tail end of the train, do 
you ?—Generally. 

8401. Do not you have the guard behind that ?>— 
You will find horse-boxes behind the guard. The 
coaches are all put first on account of the platforms. 
If we were to take on a lot of horse-boxes in the 
middle of our train in that sort of way the platforms 
would not hold it. 

8402. (Chairman.) Generally on the Great Western 
you run with the horse-boxes behind the van ?—Yes, 
behind the van. On the branch lines they might take 
a horse-box in front ; the Basingstoke line, and such 
as that. 

8403. But the least time you could take a horse-box 
on, even where you had merely to go into the siding 
for it, would be 2} to 3 minutes ?—Yes, I should say 
3 minutes, 

8404. (To Mr. Carpenter.) What is your opinion 
about that ?—Mine is a’similar opinion, that there is 
not sufficient time to be doing both things at once. 
If there is luggage to be taken in and out the porters 
are engaged in that, and then afterwards the horse- 
box has to put on; it frequently takes five minutes. 

8405. Do you find with this train any delays from 
the quantity of luggage?—Not at this time of the 
year, but in the summer months. | 

8406. What course of trains do you work ?—I work 
the train in the morning from Swindon at 8.10, and 
then I go down with the 5.40 at night to Swindon. 
I take a stopping train arriving at Swindon at a quarter 
past 9. 

8407. Do those two trains do much of the roadside 
work >—A good deal; a good deal of milk traflic 
especially up. 

8408. Is that in through trucks ?’—Some we load, 
and some is in the trucks. We take on one truck, for 
instance, at Challow station every morning, and one 
truck we bring away empty, and we load that on the 
journey. 

8409. Does that take such time as to cause extra 
delay ?—We are allowed three minutes at one station 
to load, five minutes at another, and three minutes at 
another. 

8410. In consequence of the milk traflic ?—Yes. 

8411. And do you find that that time in practice is 
sufficient ?—-We keep very good time where we load 
this milk up to Didcot. 
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8412. You Tt your time from ‘Swindon ‘to: aeakee 
—Yes. 

8418. Then begins your delay >—Yes. 

8414. What is the first delay you have; I think 
you said it was waiting for the branch train ?—Yes, 
for the branch train that comes from Birmingham. 

8415. And what sort of time do you have to wait 
for that at Didcot ?—It varies, but we scarcely ever 
get away under 15 to 18 minutes late. We have these 
two last days, I think, had something like that time 
to wait. 

8416. Can you give it us on the day on which you 
were 12 minutes late in London ?—We were 12 
minutes late yesterday in London. We are due at 
Didcot at 9.20, and due away at 9.41. We were away 
at 9.57 on that day; 15 minutes late. 

8417. And you managed: to recover three minutes 
before you reached London ?—Yes. 

8418. Now take the other day when you were 17 
minutes late at Paddington?—We got away from 
Dideot at 10 o’clock ; that would be 18 minutes late. 

8419. (Mr. Galt.) How are your instructions with 
regard to making up time; if you lose on one part of 
your line, are you allowed to make up time as far as 
you can on the other ?—We have no instructions as 
to that in our book of rules. 

8420. Is it a matter entirely discretionary with the 
drivers ?—It is left to the drivers. 

8421. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you do any work 
between the time you get into London and the time 
you go down again ?—No platform duty. 

8422. (Chairman.) At Dideot how long are you 
kept after the branch train comes in ?—It depends a 
great deal what the luggage is, and whether they have 
got any horse-boxes on. If we have horse-boxes to 
take on, and some to shift back, we might be there a 
quarter of an hour after the branch is in. Another 
time we might get away in five to six minutes. 

8423. Do you know from your book when the 
branch train is timed in at Didcot ?—It is timed in 
at 9.35. 

8424. You are due out seven minutes after the 
branch train is due in?—9.42 we are due out. 

8425. You are allowed seven ininutes, in fact, for 
the station work after that branch train comes in ?— 
Yes. 

8426. Are you at the opposite side of the same 
platform as the branch train ?—The branch comes in 
here (describing it), and backs on to that side of the 
platform. 

8427. It runs by the station on the main line and 
then comes back ?—Yes, we go into the further 
siding directly we get there for the Bristol express to 
pass, and we do not move till this branch train comes 
and has backed into its proper place. 

8428. So that after the branch train is in, you have 
three or four minutes’ moving to do ?—More than that 
if there are horse-boxes. 

8429. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When is the Bristol 
express timed to pass there?—It is timed to (pais 
there at 9.33. 

8430. (Chairman.) Thirteen minutes, that is to say, 
after you are due in ?—Yes. 

8431. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does the Birmingham 
train on arriving run up the same road as the ex- 
press P—No, it does not ; it comes on the next line, 
and then crosses right over two lines and-backs into 
the other. 

8432. (Chairman.) It crosses both the main lines ? 
—Yes. 

8433. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does it ever come in 

“before the express has passed ?>—Sometimes that 
occurs, but it is stopped outside then till the GEpLess 
has gone. 

8434. They would never let it in before the express 
had passed ?—No, unless they should be Tory) late or 
a break-down somewhere. 

8435. In that case it would be telegzaphied Les, 

8436. (Chairman. ) I suppose that shunting is 
regulated by the station-master at Didcot Yes, and 
the inspector. 
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8487. (Lo. Mr. Hail.) After passing Didcot, what 
is your next junction or branch line ?—-The west — 
junction at Reading, a mile west of Reading station. 

8488. That is the end of the uns loop on te 
Basingstoke line >—Yes. — cf 

8439. Then after Reading you. come to the Henley t 
line, Twyford, there is a junction there ?—Yes, but it _ 
is arranged as a nian ; they have an independent 
platform. 

8440. Then you have Taplow, that is the next 
one ?—Yes, or Maidenhead. 
8441. And then you have the Windsor J unction at 

Slough ?—Yes. 

8442. Is that a junction with the main lines: ool 
comes in the down platform, and they Re the train 
on’ behind. 

8443. Are there any branch signals on the 1 main 
line ?—NNo, none atall. 

8444. Are you often stopped at Twyford or Maiden- 
head by a signal ?—We stop at Twyford regularly. | 

8445. Are you often detained there by station nade a 
ness ?—Sometimes three, four, or ‘five minutes Mit 
the branch trains are’ not in in proper time. 

8446. Do you stop at Maidenhead J unction ? ae 
Not with that train till we get to Slough. 

8447. Are you often stopped by signal at sare 
head ?>—Very rarely. 

8448. Do you precede or follow a train that comes 
in off that branch, a train that comes on at Maiden- 
head and is due in about 11.20 ?—We follow that one. 

8449. Then the train that delays you, if you are 
kept very late at Reading, is a Windsor train ?—A 
Windsor’ short train; it is supposed. bs start from 
Slough 10 minutes past 11. (i 

8450. The general effect of what you and tlie guard 
state is that the fault lies at Didcot; that if the branch 
train kept regular time at Didcot you could keep your 
time ?—Yes. 

8451. (To Mr. Carpenter.) Did it ever happen to 
you to leave Didcot in time?—I do not remember ; 
but sometimes it happens, I suppose. 

8452. In a return given us for a week’s work that 
train was late every day, I see aro is an every-day 
occurrence. | 

8453. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that Birmingham 
train often kept out of the station by the - Bristol 
express ?—Not often, because it is itself late. ° ‘There 
is a fast train before it which has to run through’ the — 
loop, and very often the Bristol train is checked by 
that; that is the Wolverhampton train ; that is the 
cause of the Birmingham train being late. | This Bir- 
mingham ‘train has to shunt at Oxford till that fast one 
has gone. 

$454. (‘Chairman.) Does that Wolverhampton ex- 
press stop at Dideot ?—No, it does not. stop pei ‘ 
Oxford and London. a 

8455. When is it due to pass Didcot ?—I init it is 
due in| somewhere’ near’ 9. 20; we see it frequently 
when we come in. 

8456. (Mr. Galt.) (To Mr. Hall.) Are you gael 
mitted to use your own discretion in making uptime? — 
—Yes ;"if we can do it comfortably, we do “make BS a 
few minutes sometimes. 


8457. Is every driver, so far as you know Yes, 


so far as I know. Weare not supposed to run extra- 


ordinarily to make up time, but if we can do it com= 
fortably we may do it, not overstraining ourselves. — 

8458. Do you generally then m&ke up time in the 
latter part of your journey coming in ?—Yes, in that 
train I can very often make up a couple of minutes up 
to London if I can get the signals ready. 
* 8459. I see you have made up five minutes in ‘one _ 
case, and’ seven in the other ?—Sometimes we have 
11 coaches on the train and sometimes 17 or ee 8 
according to the weather and the wind, and so on. 

8460. During your long experience ‘as’ ar “Ariver, 
could you state at a rough guess how many days in the 
winter you are stoppéd by fog to some extent ?—Some 
winters we have a open many more fogs than we ec ge 
at other times. -” ; wc 
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©°'8461. Would’ you say: 20° days on an average ?— 
‘Well, I should think there would hardly be that. 

8462. About 15 perhaps ?—Perhaps half of it. This 
winter’ we have had very little fog; we had it fogey 
just at Christmas, it was very bad just a few days 
before Christmas, and we have not had much since, 
not dense fog. . 
8463. In some 
Very little fog. | 

8464. What months do you generally find the 
worst ?—About the back end of the year, I could not 
exactly say which ; about November and December, be- 
fore the frost sets in. We do not generally have much 
fog in the frost; it is very bad when it is foggy then. 

8465. Are’there any years in which you can 
remember that you have had no fog to interrupt your 
work ?—I should not like to say that there are any that 
we haye had no fog in. 

8466. ( Chairman.) (To Mr. Carpenter.) In running 
the corresponding down train do you get delayed, the 
return train to Swindon, or does that keep time ?— 
There is not much delay; if there is any delay it is at 
Reading, waiting for the branch trains. 

8467. You have worked other trains a good deal 
besides this one ?—I have for this last month, or two, 
but previously to that I have worked the Swindon 
train about 16 years. 

8468. And you have been 20 years guard ?>—Yes. 

8469. And during this last month that you have 


years you have very little fog ?— 


been working another train, have you found delays on | 


the road ?—No, we have kept very good time indeed. 
I have worked to: Weymouth and back. 

8470. Do you consider, from your experience of 
working passenger traflic, that delays from luggage at 
stations have increased in the last few years ?—I think 
passenger traffic is. on the increase) by the train which 
I come with, especially in the summer time. 

- 8471. Do you consider that people carry more lug- 
gage than they did?—It seems to me so. 

7 In loading it in your van it seems to you so ? 
—Yes. 

8473. Is the luggage more bulky or more weighty 

than it used to, be ?—There is not, much difference ; 
they are very large packages some.of them, especially 
commercial packages—that is, very bulky. 

8474, That is increased, has it, do you think ?>—Yes, 
I think so... i sf; 

8475. Thatis so heavy that it very often wants a 
couple of men to. handle, it instead of one person ?—It 
does, to do it with any sort of ease. 

_ 8476. You do not know what is done with regard 
to excessing luggage, perhaps ?—I do not ; we never 
have anything to do with that. 
_ 8477. Have you much trouble with this commercial 
Juggage in putting it out at stations short of where it 
is booked to. We have had it in evidence that, there 
_is a practice with regard to commercial travellers of 
letting them book their luggage through from Read- 
ing to Basingstoke, for instance, and call at stations on 
their way, and take out their luggage ?—There are 
some stations at which they want it outshort of where 
they have got it labelled for, and then it gives a good 
bit of trouble to get it from under the rest. 
_ $478. For instance, if it were labelled from Swindon 
for Newbury, it may be wanted out at, Reading ?—Yes ; 
ipa we stow it according to its destination with other 
luggage. = 
_ 8479., (Earl of Belmore.) Would it not be desirable 
_ to have a sort of label that would meet the case of 
that, sort of luggage, showing the furthest. point to 
“which it was booked and the nearer points at which it 
‘might’ be wanted ?—They do not know when they 
‘start,-they alter their minds on the journey. — 

8480. (Chairman.) Is that luggage which you can 
“move yourselves, or have you a porter in the van to 
‘help you ?—We do the greatest part if we have room 

_ to. get in, but if we have not we get’ a good bit of 
trouble with it. at Es talede (ate 
8481. Is this commercial luggage, luggage that goes 
“in ‘most of your trains >—Most of the stopping trains. 
8482. What number of coaches do you ‘have on 


that train ' generally ?-We have'one first, one second, 

two thirds, and)two vans, and one milk truck ; we pick 

up another milk truck on the road already loaded. 
8483.:How many guards ?—Two. » 

8484. Then-with those six coaches you have two 
break vehicles besides the tender break ?>—Yes. 

8485. The driver has told us that according to his 
experience you have never had any difficulty in pulling 
up ?—No.) | 

8486. What distance do you think you can pullup.a 
train in from'the time that you get the signal to apply” 
your breaks ?—Now we have got: the narrow gauge 
we pull up a train in a little over a quarter of a mile, 
if going full speed. 

| 8487. (Karl of Belmore.) That means 20 miles an 
hour with you, I suppose ?—Yes. 

8488. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Hall.) You run a 
little higher than that, do not you ?—Yes ; from Read- 
ing to Westbourne Park we run in an hour and 10 
minutes, and stop at Twyford, and Slough, and West- 
bourne Park, 86 miles in an hour and 10 minutes. 

8489. Then you are really running up to 80 miles 
an hour at times ?—With that train at times. 

8490. Supposing the road is clear, where should 
you run at the highest speed ?—I should think from 
Twyford to Slough, and after we pass West Drayton 
into London. 

8491. West Drayton into London is rather down- 
wards, is it’ not ?—After you get past West Drayton 
or Hays station it is a little dip ‘all the way into 
London after that: 

8492. What do you say to pulling up on that por- 
tion if you-were pulled up suddenly ?—If I saw the 
distant signal 100 yards off, I could pull up before I 
got'to’the home signal, or in less than that sometimes, 
it depends upon the state of the metals entirely. 

8493. Your distant signals are generally about 
what ; 800 or 900 yards from the home ?—I should 
say they are.’ 

8494, Have you had any experience of any con- 
tinuous’ break >No, I have never had one on my 
train. 

8495. You ‘have been engine-driving from your 
early years; you have been 24 years driving pas- 


“senger trains P—Yes. 


8496. Should you like to have a greater amount’ of 


~break-power on the trains P—I should, certainly. 


8497. Should you suggest that that additional break- 
power should be under the control of the driver alone, 
or under the control of the leading guard, or that it 
should be accessible to both ?—I should say under the 
control of the engineman, because he is the man that 
sees things’ before him. There might be a communi- 
cation between the engineman and the guard, to give 
the guard a warning and have it applied by both. 

8498. We heard yesterday from the driver of the 
Trish mail train on the North-western that they are 
working with a continuous break on a certain number 
of carriages placed all of them in the rear of the 
train, but they have a rope to put on the break without 
even speaking to the guard, the guard being also able 
to-use it if he wants it; and they have put it on in 
many instances in practice. Is that the sort of break 
that you would think an advantage ?—I do not know 
much about that break, but there is a break, I believe, 
on the District Metropolitan which is a better one 
than that; from what I can see, because they can pull 
up the train entirely with it in a very short distance. 

8499. Is that the Westinghouse or the hydraulic ? 
—I do not know; I have seen them come into West- 
bourne Park, and seen them come in there very quick 
and stop very quick. 

8500. ‘Taking either of them, either the break you 
are speaking of on the Metropolitan, or any of these 
other breaks, should you be in favour of the guard 
having the ability to use it also ?—I think so. 

8501. In your experience, if the guard had it, and 


without warning you when your steam was on, put on 


a continuous break on all your carriages, should you 
have any fear of your couplings breaking ?—Not in 
the least, I think our couplings are ‘very strong. 
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8502. Was there not a case on the Windsor branch 


J. Carpenter, where they broke a coupling ?—I do not recollect that. 


20 Jan. 1875, 


8508. There is one case reported by the Board of 
Trade where a coupling was broken by a continuous 
break being put on by the guard ?—I never heard 
of it. 

8504. Have you ever hae a coupling broken ?— 
Not between the engine and the coaches. 

8505. Or between the leading van and the coaches ? 
—No. 

8506. (To Mr. Carpenter.) Have you had any case 
in which a coupling was broken ?—About a month 
ago, after we ran in from Slough to Westbourne Park 
the connexion was found broken between a van and a 
coach. We had taken on a coach at Reading on to 
the second guard’s van. We generally take on three 
coaches at Reading. There were two coaches and a 
van taken on, and this was on the last coach, so that 
there would be a van and a carriage in front of it. 
The second guard told me he thought it broke coming 
over the West London Junction, he found the car- 
riage go forward in that way (describing it). 

8507. It did not break’ from application of the 
break or anything of that sort ?—Not at al]. 

8508. And there was nothing wrong with your 
vehicles behind the coupling that broke ?—No. 

8509. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Were you travelling in 
the rear van at that time ?—Yes. 

8510. Did you observe that there was anything 
wrong ?—No, I did not find any oscillation from that. 

8511. Did any of the passengers complain of oscil- 
lation ?—No. 

8512. (Chairman.) Who detected it ?>—The second 
guard, it was next to his van. 

8513. (Mr. Galt.) Is your time much occupied 
in sorting parcels during the journey ?—We have the 
letters and the luggage. .The second guard has the 
parcels, 

8514. Is your time so much occupied in that way 
that it prevents you from paying attention to any 
accident that might happen ?—It would be occupied 
till we had got the letters all sorted and put in their 
proper place. We have generally got a good many 
letters out from Paddington. 

8515. What time does it take you to sort them ?— 
It takes me till I get down to Southall generally. 

8516. (Chairman.) About six miles, is it not ?— 
Niue miles. 

8517. (Mr. Galt.) Could you have any arrange- 
ment with the under-guard by which he could pay 
attention to the train during the time you are sorting 
the letters ?—He has parcels to enter up and sort. 

8518. But could there be no arrangement between 
you and him, so as to leave you time to do what you 
have got to do, and allow him to give his undivided 
attention to the train?—He might pay attention to 
it during the time I was sorting the letters. 

8519. During a certain time neither you nor the 
under-guard can pay any attention, under the present 
arrangement ?—No, not much. We look out for the 
signals, however, when we are coming to astation ; we 
do not keep on sorting so as not to look out at all. 

8520. (Chairman.) Can you reach your break 
when you are sorting your letters?—Yes, I always 
stand close to it. 

8521. If the driver gave the break whistle, how 
many steps would you have to take ordinarily >—Not 
two. 

8522. You have vans now with a little overhanging 
place which looks out sideways ?—Yes, the greater 
part of them ; there are some straight. 

8523. And you stand by that window ?—Yes. 

8524. And you would have to stand up and put 
one step forward to the break wheel r—Yes. 

8525. (Mr. Galt.) During your experience as guard 
have you had: occasion to bring up a train very sud- 
denly because of some obstr uction in, the way '—We 
have many. times had the signal put on suddenly, and 
to on. 

8526. In what time have you been able to bring 
up a train, in what distance ?—It all depends on the 
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speed at which we are running. When we had the 
broad gauge it took much longer to bring up a broad 
gauge train than it does a narrow. 

8527. Now you have the narrow gauge what is_ ; 
i shortest ‘time ?/—We can bring it up ina quarters f 
of a mile with all breaks applied. 

(Mr, Hall.) It depends upon the weather. We — 
generally know what sort of a load we have got on; : 
it depends upon that partly, and on the state of the 
weather. | iz 

(Mr. Carpenter.) If we had only a few carriages 
we could bring the train up much quicker. ‘ 

8528. (Chairman. ) Do you carry sand in your vans 
for vour breaks ’—No. 

8529. (To Mr. Hall.) Do you on your engine ?— 
Yes, a sand-box on each side, and I can pull the 
handle out and both the boxes will run. 


8580. You .can, without moving your feet, reach 


f 


the regulator, the whistle, the dandé box, and the re- 
versing lever ?—Yes, I can use them all, standing in 
one place. : 

8531. In working this train have you’ ever ei 
occasion to use the reversing lever >—Very seldom. — 
I do not like to do it. 

8532. Have you ever had to put steam on back- 
wards ?—Yes. 

8533. With a passenger train?—Yes ; it has to be 
a very particular case if you do it, because you run 
great risk of damaging your machinery. ; 

8534. You have never had anything wrong with 
your engine ?—Never, all the years I have been on, 7 
have I had anything the matter with it. The guard 
has-sometimes come and told me at the station that 
there was something the matter with the train, and I 
have got off and crawled under the carriages when 
there was no examiner, and found things all right, 
and gone on again. 

8535. Have you had a broken tire?—No, but 
broken springs I have. 

8536. Broken leading springs ?—Yes, all the springs 
broken. 

8537. And have you gone on with them till the | 
next station ?—Yes; we have a screw jack, and if it 
comes rather low, we put it up in that way (describing — 4 

Q 
* 


it), 

8538. When you have had occasion to stop, and 
you have given a break whistle, have you found the — 
breaks applied quickiy behind you ?—Very quickly; — 
I have no fault to find with our guards in that. ia 

8539. (Lo Mr. Carpenter.) If you hear the break — 
whistle when you are sorting your letters, have you 
any difficulty in dropping your letters and putting 
your hand to the break immediately ?—None what- 
ever. a. 

8540. You have done under-guard’s duty at some i 
time or other, no doubt >—Yes. r 

8541. When you have been under-guard, with your 
parcels and looking round the luggage in the van, 
would it'take you at any time three steps to go to the | 
break ?—No, because we always endeavour “to work 
close by the br eak ; I do myself. » 

8542. Could it happen under any circumstances — 
that the second guard, from his duties with the ~ 
luggage, could not.get to his break ?—No. 

8543. He could not get himself blocked in in sorting 
his parcels, and so on 7_N o, not in a train like that 
which we take out; we have not got a ufc ye 
number of parcels for that. a 

8544. But now take an up train3.supposing you 
had a train with a heavy lot of parcels, would the — 
second guard be so far back in his van among the 
parcels and luggage as to lose perceptible time in 
getting to his break ?—I think not. bio 

8545. You have, I dare say, had second euard’s 
duty with a large quantity of parcels at times in former — 
years '—Yes. 

8546. Do you think you could always have reached: 
your break readily >—We never get far enough away 
but what we could reach it, say, in two or three 
seconds. ~ j ‘a 
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» 8547. (Mr. Galt.) If the driver put on his break 
in the first instance, would not that be sufficient 
notice to you to put yours on ?—Certainly. 

8548. In that case you would not require any 
signal by a cord; the very fact of the driver putting 
his break on would be sufficient notice for you ?— 
Yes ; we can tell directly when the steam is shut off, 
and the breaks are applied, even if the whistle was 
not opened, 

8549. But do you in practice always put your breaks 
on if the driver puts on his ?—Yes. 

8550. In approaching a station f—Yes. 

8551. If the driver shuts off steam, should you always 
put on your break?—I generally put it on a little, 
going into every station ; then we can apply it quickly 
harder if it. is wanted. 

8552. (Chairman.) How many turns does your 
break take, in an ordinary way, to bring it up to the 
wheel ?—In nine or 10 turns, according to the blocks, 
how they are worn down ; if the block stands further 
off, it takes more screw to get it to the wheel. 

8553. When you slacken on those occasions, you 
do not wind it off ?—Our breaks are generally made 
to run off, and we let them go the length of the screw. 

8554. If the blocks are worn, they may be some- 
times be leaving you an inch and a half between the 
break and the wheel, and at others half an inch; as 
your blocks get worn, you have a greater number of 
turns to take ?/—Yes, we do not find any difficulty in 
that. 

8555. (Mr. Galt.) (To Mr. Hall.) How many hours 
are you engaged in the day ?—I am eight hours one 
day, and 12 another. 

8556. ( Chairman.) Has your duty increased in the 

number of hours out since you first began on the line ? 
—No, Ido not think it has; it is about the same as 
near as possible. 
8557. Do you find the greater number of signals 
that you have now makes a greater strain upon the 
mind ?—Yes. I generally leave my boiler and fire to 
my fireman, and I keep my eye on the signals entirely ; 
it takes me all my time to look after them. 

8558. Is more duty and responsibility thrown on 
the fireman now than there used to be ?>—Yes, he is 
obliged to look after the boiler, the fire, and the 
breaks. 

8559. You take the injector and the pump, I sup- 
pose ?—The pump the engineman can set himself. 

8560. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If the engine is short 
of steam, who is punished, you or the fireman ?—I 
am answerable both for my own actions and his. 

8561. (Chairman.) But you leave more to the fire- 
man now, in consequence of the greater number of 
signals than you had a dozen years ago ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

8562. You work to Oxford occasionally ?—Yes. 

8568. Between London and Reading are you ever 
three minutes out of sight of a signal ?—At some sta- 
tions we can even see the signal of the other station 
before we leave. ‘Till we get down near Hayes there 
are constantly signals. 

8564. Any one of those signals may be turned 
against you before you haye passed them ?—Yes, I 
have had them turned against me just a little before 
I have got to them. 

_ 8565. You must keep your eye on the signal even 
though it is “ all right ”?—Yes, you must. _ 

8566. You are constantly on the look-out for the 
signals all the way up ?—Yes. 

_ 8567. (Mr. Galt.) (To Mr. Carpenter.) How many 
hours are you on duty ?—We are supposed to be on 
duty on the platform half-an-hour before the de- 
parture of the train. We leave at 10 minutes past 8, 
and I am supposed to be there 20 minutes at least 
before that time. Then 1 get in that night at a 
quarter past 9, and sometimes we are late. Then we 
take a little time to clear out the train. J have to 
search the carriages and clear out the luggage ; that 
takes another quarter of an hour. , 
_ 8568. (Chairman.) I suppose it takes you on an 
average, from the time your train gets in at Swindon, 
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half-an-hour before you can be certain of being home? 
—Quite that. I live a mile off. 

8569. (Mr. Galt.) What time do you leave off ?— 
A quarter past 9 or half past. 

8570. (Chairman.) The time that you are in Lon- 
don is how long ?—We are due in at 11.40, and when 
I have delivered the letters and done the writing and 
all that, it brings it nearly to 1 ; and then I go away 
to dinner, and I do not come on duty any more till 
5 o'clock. 

8571. I suppose we may assume that it will take a 
guard generally from half-an-hour to three-quarters 
of an hour at Paddington to make up his tickets and 
bills >—Yes ; he has got to deliver letters for different 
offices. 

8572. (To Mr. Hail.) How long does it take you 
when you get back to Reading at night to put your 
engine by ?—Sometimes half-an-hour. We are allowed 
an hour to get the engine ready and put it away. 

8578. At Reading you do it all yourself, you and 
your fireman I suppose ?—Yes. 

8574. And then at Paddington you have to take ,it 
to the shed ?—I take it to the shed and get the tank 
filled and so on, and by that time it is very near time to 
go out again. I go out again at 1.15 on the days 
when I get into Paddington at 11.40. 

8575. Have you ever found any defect in your sand 
pipes ?—In snowy weather or wet weather we do; 
the wet runs up the wheels and fills the pipe up just 
at the foot of the pipe, then I generally give it a tap 
with a hammer and it comes out in a lump. 

8576. Do you ever find that your sand is given you 
wet, not properly dry ?—We do not put it in if it is 
not properly dry. 

8577. If a cleaner offered you what was not pro- 
perly dry you would not have it ?—No, it would give 
me a great deal of trouble and would be useless. 

8578. Do you ever find any stones in it >—Some- 
times little bits of pebbles, but it is all sifted ready 
for us; a few stray pebbles will get in, and when the 
box gets a little empty we can put our hands in and 
take them out. 

8579. Whose fault is it that the pebbles get in ?— 
Mischievous boys playing about the place. 

8580. Have you ever got fined ?—I have not been 
fined but once this 80 years, and that, I think, is about 
27 years ago. 

8581. You recollect that >—I do, very well. 

8582. What was that for ?—It was for breaking my 
coupling. ‘The fact of the matter was that I was not 
to blame at all. Iwas on the goods then. I was on 
the front engine, in front of another engine: At Ste- 
venton, at that cross-road signal there, the signal was 
against us. When the man turned the signal on the 
man on the engine behind me put the steam on rather 
short and broke the couplings, My steam was not on, 
but I had to pay half the fine. 

8583. (Mr. Harrison.) Are you a Newcastle man ? 
—I was bred and born within a few miles of New- 
castle. | 

8584. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Carpenter.) Do you 
find passengers in your train at Christmas and Whit- 
sun, or other times, a little the worse for liquor >—Yes, 
sometimes. 

' 8585. When they are a little the worse for liquor, 
do they go and get more at Reading ?—Yes, very often 
that is the case. 

8586. So as to cause delay ?—We should not stop 
for them. If they were quarrelsome with the other 
passengers we should not take them on. 

8587. Do you find passengers buying any quantity 
of spirits and taking them to the train in those flat 
bottles ?—Soldiers and sailors on furlough have 
generally got a bottle with them. 

8588. Do you find that they offer the guards much 
temptation in that way, holding out bottles to them to 
drink ?—They have done so on some occasions. I 
never took anything out of their bottles. 

8589. It is pretty evident, from the long time that 
you have been in the service, that you have kept clear 
of it; but from your experience you can tell us whether 
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it is’an Cvil or not—one or two of the Great Western 
men have laid stress upon that—that it is a bad habit 
of passengers to be’ offering small quantities of spirits 
to porters and guards ?—It happens more on those 
through trains where they run to the seaport towns, 
not so much on my trains. 

8590. Do you see that going on at Reading ?— Very 
little in my train, unless it is holiday time, and people 
are moving about. 

8591. Have you ever seen them offering drink to 
the porters and other people instead of money ?—I 
have seen them drinking with them. ; 

8592. On platforms >—Yes. 

8593. Now passengers frequently give porters some- 
thing for handling luggage or finding a place, but 
have they often, to your knowledge, offered to pay for 
drink for them at the refreshment rooms ?—It is not 
done much by my train. 

8594. Do the commercial men do it, do you think ? 
—Not much, I think. 

8595. They do not give anybody much, you think ? 
—No. 

8596. What class of passengers do you think do it 
the most; is it the holiday passengers or the regular 
ones that are most apt to do this >—I think very little 
of it is done at all now, it is getting out altogether. 

8597. From your experience do you think that 
practice prevailed more some years back ?—Yes. 

8598. You think it has rather diminished of late ? 
—Yes, greatly. 

8599. (To Mr. Hall.) You have been a long time 
driver ; do they ever come to you or your mates ?— 
No, they do not know the enginemen, they are too 
dirty and biack for them. 

8600. You are not on the platform much ?—No, 
they never come to the coachmen, they always go to 
the guard. 

8601. During your long experience have you seen 
times when that practice was worse than it is now ?— 
It is a thing that Ido not take notice of. I do not 
drink a glass of beer in three months, and I do not 


‘ notice it. 


8602. At the station if you get off the engine at 
all it is to go round the engine and look at the axles, 
and so on ?—Yes. 

8603. And your fireman may get off to clear the 
bars ?—He may pick the bars underneath perhaps, 
but you seldom find these men off their engines. 

8604. (Mr. Harrison.) On what line of railway 
were you first an engine-driver ?—I have been 35 
years riding about on locomotives. I have been 30 
years on the Great Western, and I was five years on 
what is now, I believe, the Blyth and Tyne line; it 
used to be a coal line, down to Piercy main to the 
shipping. 

8605. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) (To Mr. Carpenter.) 
During holiday times is your train much more un- 
punctual than at other times ?—Yes. 

8606. ‘To what extent does that unpunctuality go ? 
—Owing to the increase of traffic there are more 
carriages and passengers. 

8607. But how much later is it than at an ordinary 
time as a rule, half-an-hour or an hour ?—If you are 
speaking of Christmas or those holidays, at Christmas 
He we are generally an hour late or an hour and a 

alf. 

8608. Is that principally caused by increase of pas- 
sengers or by increase of luggage ?—Increase of pas- 
sengers. 

8609. Is there much increase of luggage at those 
times ?—Not much increase of luggage at those times, 
not with my train. 


''8610. Ave ‘the passenger’ fares reduced by’ ing ; 
triad ?— The return iuiekoes are extended to Monday 
or Tuesday. Yom) 

8611. That greatly increases ‘the kintoel of Le 
sengers ?—Yes. ae 
~~ 8612. And what number of carriages do you get on 
in those cireumstances ?—Sometimes 15, 16, or 181 : 
have been out with. nag 
(Mr. Hall.) I have gone out with 24 at holiday 
times. ; . 
8613. (Sir J. L.' Simmons.) Are’ they third-class 
mostly ?—They are mostly third-class passengers. 

(Mr. Carpenter.) We put on anything which comes | 
quickest, second or third class passengers. ee ‘ 

. 8614. (Earl of Belmore.) Do the guards on the ! 
Great Western get any holiday in the year, two or ~ 
three days ?—We are allowed three days in the year ¥ 
without pay being stopped. 1 

8615. (Chairman.) Have you often been on’ the ‘ 
sick list ?—I have been laid up a week or two several s 
times, not very long at a time, through colds and rs 
debility. ro 

8616. Have you lost 20 weeks in your service in 
sickness, do you suppose ?—Well, I do not ae Per: , 
it would amount to that. Me a 

: 
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8617. (To Mr. Hall.) What is your experience 
in that respect >—I have lost five weeks in those 30 
years, and that was the back end of last Seema e 
did not know what illness was before then. 

8618. (Earl of Aberdeen.) (To Mr. Carpentéti 
Do you get your Sanays free ?—I work every the 
Sunday. 2 

8619. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Hall.) What ae 
do you do on Sunday ood do not get any Sunday 1 
work at all now. ‘2 

8620. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you any holiday ? ? 4 
—No, no holiday is allowed to enginemen. e 

8621. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you get shed days? — 
—No, there are two of us who work these’ a 
trains always. 

8622. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You say occasionally — 
you have come up with 24 carriages ; can you keep — 
your time in that case ?—-Last Whitsuntide I had that” 
number, and I ran to Reading keeping time. i 

8623. The rails were in a good state, I support eet 
It was a nice fine dry day. id 

8624. If it had been a wet day you could not, I ‘ 
suppose, have kept your time?—I could not have FS 
done it, the engine would have slipped so much. 

8625. Would they have broken the train in two in 
that case ?—No, it was a busy time, and they had not é 
another engine there. : 

8626. (Chairman.) You had to get down in “thé 
best way you could, in fact ?—Yes. The station-master 
came tome and said, ‘Can you keep time?” ‘and 
said, “I cannot tell you, I will dothe best I can.” 

8627. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What number of car 
riage could you keep time with in bad weather’ Ee 
12 or 14 carriages. ° 

8628. Then you think trains should not be wwittied 
beyond that if you are to keep: time ?—16 we might 
keep time with. Our time is to go to Slough in 32° 


8629. When the rails are in a cigar state can n'y ‘ 
—No, then we should lose a few minutes ; and ne " 
Paddington, where men get walking on the metals — 
with dirty feet, that is an annoyance to us ; the en- mf 
gines begin to slip, and you are obliged to take ‘the . 
regulator. 

_ 8680. (Mr. Harrison.) Is that 24 narrow i al 
broad gauge carriages ?—That i is narrow gauge. tye 


eae ‘Hall withdrew. { hei 


Was TouRNER examined. a 


86381. ( Chairman.) You ate an engine- “driver on 
the Great Western Railway ?—Yes. 

8632. You have been something like 20 year's in the 
service ?-—22 years in the company’s service. 


ed 
its , 
8633. And how long have ‘you been aviving mt : 
have been driving about 18 years. 
8634. And 12 years you have been driving passenger | 
trains, have you not ?—Yes. 


ik us 
ba 


~ 8635. What did: youo begin ‘as, as cleaner ?—No, as 
fireman. | 

8636. We understand that you work a train between 
Swindon and Beagine the 8.10. a.m. out of Swindon? 
—Yes. - 

8637. And the train has worked’ irregularly, that is 
what drew our attention to it'?—Yes. 

- 8638. And from the evidence of the euadde it 
appears that the chief part of the delay is between 
Swindon and Reading?—Between Swindon and 
Reading, chiefly at Didcot. 

8639. Where else do you consider that delay arises ? 
—tThere has been delay at different stations on account 
of there being at sidings engaged in taking on horse- 
boxes, and so on. 

8640. You have had some delays from what is 
ordinarily ealled station delays, station work ?>—Yes, 
or else there is plenty of time to run the train between 
Swindon: and Dideot. 

8641. You are not hard pressed in running at all ? 
—No. 
~ 8642. Not even in holiday time ?—No, because they 
do not run the train that heavy ; they put an extra 
train on then. We generally run with eight or nine 
vehicles, or something like that. 

8643. Have you often had to pull the train up by 
signal ?—Yes. 

8644, Unexpectedly ?—Yes. 

8645. We are told by the guard that you would 
ordinarily have on your part of the road two guards 
and not above five vehicles?—Yes, it generally runs 
five or six. 

8646. With your two guards and the tender. break. 
what distance have you pulled up in ?—In a quarter 
of a mile at the outside. : 

8647. Without reversing ?— Without reversing ; 
that is, by using the two dry sand-boxes. 

8648. Do you think it would be an improvement. if 
you had greater break-power, either by a continuous 
break or otherwise?—Yes, I think it would be, so 
that we could have the control of the train in our own 
hands. 

8649. If there were a continuous break on the 
train, should you advocate its being entirely in the 
hands of the driver or its being able to be applied by 
both ?—I should prefer the driver having it entirely. 

8650. If you get. a certain signal to stop; you shut 
off steam, sound the whistle, and, I suppose, your 
hand goes now to the reversing gear if the signal is 
turned against you ?—Yes, it all depends upon the 
distance of course. 

8651. Do you lose any time in applying any break- 
power that you have ?—No, because the fireman is 
chiefly at his break ; there would be a little time lost 
in the guards’ applying it, because it takes some. time 
for the sound to get to the guards, and then they have 
to go to their break afterwards. 

_, 8652. Now have you found in practice that there 
is any appreciable time occupied from the time you 
put your hand to the whistle before the rear break is 
on ?—Very little. 
as Would you run 100 pa first ?—No, not 
that. 
~ 8654. In your experience of breaks, you can get 
i applied in less than 100 yards after you have 

yhistled ?—Yes. 

* 8655. Should you lave any fear if the rear guard 
applied a continuous break on the train without your 
knowledge, while you were, keeping steam on, of its 
snapping the couplings ?—Yes, I should ; there would 
be too great a strain, I think, on the couplings. 

‘i 8656. ‘Then if the rear guard saw anything wrong 
with the train that led him to try to stop it without 

our knowledgé, and’he put his continuous break on, 
bos would be afraid the couplings might be broken ? 

—Yes, it would be a great strain upon them, and if it 
did not break them, it might cause them to be weak, 
and to break at a future time. 

8657. Have you ever had any. coupling br eak i ina 
passenger train ?—No, never. 

8658. With regard to the signals on ‘your: bbtHon 
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of the line, do you find they give you ample:warning ? 
—Yes, we are ried well situated with regard ‘to 
signals. 

"8659. The distant signals, that is to say, give you 
ample warning ?—Yes. 

8660. Have you found any failure in the lights 
from the insertion of glasses which have been too 
dark, or anything of that sort ?—There have been 
cases of that sort, and sometimes they get smoky in 
the oil lamps. 

8661. If you notice a lamp showing a weaker light 
than usual, do you report it >—I report it. 

8662. Always ?—Yes, it is our duty to do so, and 
Mr. Armstrong is particular in that. 

8663. And you have reported such cases, have you ?: 
—Yes, I have in several cases. 

8664. In your experience are the signalmen. pretty 
sharp in reporting the case if the driver has overrun 
the signal ?—Yes: 

8665. They look you up close >—Yes. 

8666. What do they count overrunning ?—In case 
it may be slippery weather we may rather overshoot 
the signal. 

8667. What distance must you overshoot it for them 
to report it ?—If we got the length of a train they 
would. 

8668. If your tender was abreast of the signal could 
they ?—They would not report that, I think. 

8669. Taking the portion of the line that you are 
accustomed to work, do you think if you shut off steam 
and applied your break at the distant signal you could 
in all cases stop short of the home signal ?—It all 
depends how far the distant signal is from the home. 

8670. I am putting the question in regard to the 
signals you are working by ?—Yes, we could if we 
were running a stopping train. I do not say that 
running an express train we could do so. 

8671. Have you ever run express >—Yes. - 

* 8672. Have you ever found that they did not give 
you quite warning enough ?—The signals we have 
now do give ample warning ; they have put the signals 
further back. 

8673. I suppose in the course of your service on 
the Great Western you can recollect those signals 
being set back increased distances more than once ?— 
Yes. 

8674. And do you think even now, at the high 
speeds, those signals give you full warnings >—Yes. 

8675. Do you ever run to London ?—Yes. 

8676. Passenger trains ?—Yes. 

8677. Fast or slow ?>—Generally slow trains now. 

8678. Have you ever run a train that runs by 
Slough ?>—I have had one that has run through 
Slough. 

8679. Long ago ?-—-Some few months ago. 

8680. Did it ever happen to you when not having 
to stop at Slough to be pulled up at Hay Mill ?—Yes. 


8681. When you get notice there can you always 


stop short of the distant signal ?—Yes. 

8682. Have you ever been pulled up by the distant 
signal at Slough ?—Yes. 

8683. Have you overrun the home signal then ?— 
No. 

8684. Your experience is that the distant signal 
will enable you to stop in time ?—Yes; you can see 
the distant signal two miles off. 

8685. But if the signal is turned against you when 
you come up to it, can you pull up before the home ? 
—Not in that distance if you were running at speed. 

. 8686. You would not feel confident if, in a fog, you 
got signal by detonator that you could stop short of 
the home ?—Not in an express train. 

8687. Have you noticed any other signal that would 
not enable you to stop in fog —No, except at Ealing. 

8688. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose in fog you 
would not be running at express speed through a 
station like Slough ?—We should not be wert as 
fast as in clear weather. 

8689. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are ‘you not apuged 
to keep your time, even in'a fog, if you are travelling 
express ?—No ; if we lose time in a fog and we make 
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a mark on’ our trip tickets “Very foggy ; 
seen,” we hear nothing more about it. 

8690. What distance can you pull up in with an 
ordinary express train on the Great Western in fine 
weather ?—Between half a mile anda ute. of a 
mile. 

8691. If the rails are a little Nica in what dis- 
tance can you?—Perhaps the other part of a quarter 
of a mile. 

8692. That would make it a full half mile ?—Yes. 

8693. Now, if you have your sand-boxes and dry 
sand in them, does the greasy state of the rails make 
much difference to your breaks ?'—Very little, because 
we have got some very good sand-boxes, and they let 
sufficient through to cause the rails to be dry and 
rough. 

8694. (To Mr. Carpenter.) Have you ever worked 
a van with sand to assist your breaks >—Never. — 

8695. Are there any on the Great Western ?—I 
have not heard of any. 

8696. Do you know whether the goods vans carry 
them ?—I do not. 

8697. (Earl of Aberdeen.) (To Mr. Turner.) If 
from the engine sand were put on the rails, would 
that still have an effect when the rear carriages came 
on ?—No, very little. The leading van would get 
some, but not the other carriages. 

8698, (Chairman.) But it does practically leave you 
very nearly the same power over your breaks that you 
have with dry rails, does it not >—Yes. 

8699. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever 
measured the distance within which you have pulled 
up a train ?—No, nothing more than the ordinary way 
in running into a station sharp, and shutting steam off 
and applying breaks; you do it in a quarter of a mile. 

8700. You never noted the exact step at which you 
began to stop the train,and then measured the dis- 
tance ?—No. 

8701. (Mr. Galt.) Could there be any better ar- 
rangement with regard to putting sand on the rails 
than what there is at present ?—It would have some 

little effect on the breaks of the vans if they had sand, 
no doubt. 

8702. But could you suggest any better way by which 
the sand could be put on them ?—Nothing more than 
putting it into a box and lifting a valve and letting it 
run down pipes to the wheels. 

8703. (Chairman.) Do you think the application of 

sand, if the rear guard had sand-boxes in front of his 
breaks, would help them ?—Yes. 
~ 8704. To such an extent that you would feel it if 
you wanted to check your train >—Yes; it would cause 
that amount of friction on the rails that it would have 
great effect. 

8705. (Mr. Galt.) It makes a great difference, does 
it not, in 200 or 300 yards in stopping a train, 
whether you have the rails in good order or not?— 
Yes. 

8706. You put it down as a quarter of a mile, do 
you not r—Yes, that is in a stopping train. 

8707. You said it took from a quarter to half a 
mile ?—That is with an express train on a dry day. 

8708. In an express train would the having sand 
properly distributed over the rail and not having it 
make a difference >—Yes, the difference between half 
a mile and a quarter of a mile. 

8709. Would you suggest then that it would be 
advisable to have sand distributed by the under- 
guard ?—It would be a very good thing. 

8710. Do you think it would be practicable ?>—Well, 
I cannot say anything about its being practicable. I 
think in the last new break-vans that have been made 
at Swindon the guards use some sand in their breaks, 
that is the goods break-vans. 

8711. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you ever had occa- 
sion to pull up your train from seeing an obstruction 
on the road ?—No, I do not remember that I have. 

8712. (Chairman. .) Have you ever been stopped by 
the guard of a previous train which has failed from 
slow travelling ?—Not since the block system, but 
previously to that I haye. 
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og 13. In those cases have you had ample notice ? i 


‘S714. The guards. have ee stopped ale in time? 
—Yes. 

8715, Have you ever come to grief 2—Yes. 

8716. A pitch in ?>—Yes. 

8717. Where ?—At Bullo Pill. 

8718. What were you driving?—I was driving A, 
passenger train, the up South Wales, and ran into % 
cattle train. 

8719. Did you not get sufficient notice >—No. ‘4 

8720. Was it standing or running ?—The goods 
train was going very s slow, the rails were slippery. 

8721. Hed ‘the guard not come back? on NO} by z 
guard was not out of the van. 3) 

8722. Was it bad weather ?—Yes, very bad weaghee a 
that is six years ago the 5th of last November. il 

8723. (Mr. Galt.) The block system gives you. 
greater confidence, does it not ?—Yes, it does ; you can — 
run with greater confidence since the block system has — 
been introduced. be 

8724. The block system is in operation over all that 
part of the line which you speak of ?—Yes. 

8725. How long has it been in operation ?—It has — 
been in operation over that’ line down to Gloucester 
since the 20th of December. , 

8726. (Chairman.) That mishap is the only one 
that you have had ?—Yes. 

8727. Did you get any blame, or was it thrown on 
the other train ?2—On the guard of the other train for — 
not coming back. 

8728. (Earl of Belmore.) How far were you fom 
the train before you saw it >—120 yards. 

8729. There was no chance of your being able ‘a. 
stop your train in that distance >—Not the least, it was 
in a sharp curve. ; 

8730. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Wasita rising gradient ty 
—Yes, 1 in 300 and something. 

8731. (Chairman.) Did you ever get into the fine — 
list ?—Yes. | a 

8732. Lately ?—No. 

8733. Not for some time ?—Not for 12 years: Soa 
than that. 

8734. (Mr. Galt.) Take a gradient of 1 in 100, 
what would be the difference in stopping between as- 
cending that gradient and coming down it:—More ~ 
than one half. ¥ 

8735. That is to say, if you could stop in 400 yards 
in going up, it would take 800 yards in coming down ? — 
—800 yards, if not more. 

8736. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You -have a long ex- — 
perience in railways ; could you make any sugECsN ; 
which would tend to make railway travelling safer 2— 
Well, it is a deal safer now than what it was, since 
they have had the block on, 

8787. But could you suggest anything now to make — 
it safer still ?—No, I could not. ii 

8738. ( Chairman. ) Would you suggest incre 
br eak-power as an advantage ?—It would be, in the ea: 
of a run in, of great advantage. 

8739. Fran your experience would you be inclined 
to say that additional break-power is wanted 7 Yea 
it is very badly, and let the snetienn have the 
control of it. 

8740. If such break- -power was given as would 
enable the train to be pulled up in between 200 and > 
300 yards, that would prevent arun in probably Bae a 
Yes. Wi 

8741. Jfan express could be pulled up in 300 yards 
for a certainty, I suppose that would be a good thing ? oe 
—There would be a sudden bound; you would be — 
sure to feel it in the train. bi 

8742. Even if it were stopped from breaks acting é 
in the van as well as at the engine ?—Yes, in that 5 
distance. f 

8743. (Mr. Galt.) But if breaks were simul-— 
taneously applied both by you and the guards, the 
sudden stopping would not have so much action on the — 
train ?—No, it would not. ; 

8744, Have you had many cases in which you have 
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been obliged to pull up very suddenly ?—No, we have 
not had so many. 

8745. (Chairman.) Now in your experience, since 
the block system has been introduced have you had 
occasion to report any signalmen for not being quick 
or sharp at their signals, or for irregularity in sig- 
nalling ?—No, I think they are in pretty good order 
now. 

8746. I suppose when the block system was intro- 
duced there was a little uncertainty at first >—Yes. 

8747. Do you consider that you run with increased 
confidence since the block system has been introduced ? 
—Yes, greater than before. 

8748. Do you find that the greater number of sig- 
nals on the road obliges you to leave the management 
of the boiler more to the fireman than you did ?—Well, 
I always manage my own boiler. 

8749. And can you do it now with the number of 
carriages that you have between Slough and Didcot ? 
—Yes, that is to say, the feeding of the boiler, not the 
firing. 

8750. Imean the regulating of the supply of water ? 
—Yes, I always attend to that myself. 

8751. And you can still do it >—I can still do it. 

8752. One or two drivers have told us that since the 
introduction of so many signals they have found it 
necessary to leave the fireman the duty of the firing 
and feeding. You have not found that?—No, I 
always made it a practice to attend to my own boiler. 

8753, (Mr. Galt.) You find sufficient time to do it 
and to attend to the signals as well ?—Yes. 

8754. (Chairman.) You use the injector and the 
pumps, I suppose ?—The injector; we have no pumps 
on those engines that are made now. 

_ 8755. Is the injector on your side or the fireman’s 
side >—One on each side. 

8756. And you work the one on your side >—Yes. 

8757. And in that way you can attend to your 
signals and watch your speed at the same time ?— 
Yes. ; 

8758. I suppose you are hardly ever out of sight of 
the signals for more than two or three minutes—alto- 
gether out of sight of them ?—No ; no sooner do we 
leave one signal than we have to look out for another. 

8759. Leaving Didcot, what is the next one that 
you come to?—At Moulsford there is a crossing, an 
intermediate block. 

8760. Do you see that signal as soon as you get 
past the Didcot home signal ?—We can see it from 
Didcot station. 

8761. Has it ever happened to you in late years to 
make a report against the signalman ?—Not since the 
block system has been introduced. 

8762. Do you drivers consider that the signalmen 
look you up pretty sharp?—I think pretty well, but 
we agree with them now very well. 

8763. You do not mean there is any tendency to 

overlook serious faults. If a driver found the signal- 
man neglecting his duty it would be reported >—Yes. 
_ 8764. And you think that is genéraliy so among 
your mates ?—Yes. 
_ 8765. If such a case occurred as your finding a 
‘signalman half stupid or, asleep, and checking the 
train?—It would ‘be our duty to report him at the 
“next station we came to. 
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8766. And it would be reported ?—It would be, for 
our own safety and that of the public. 2 

8767. (Earl of Belmore.) Would you give the 
number of the signal-box, or would you know the 
name ?>—The name we should give. 

8768. (Chairman.) Have you found any difference 
in the lamps, in the coloured lights, in regard to the 
ae of seeing them ?—No, unless they get a little 

ull or smoky. 

8769. Do you find that the green lights are in- 
distinct ?—No, I have not noticed it. 

8770. I think in entering Reading you havea green 
light >—Yes. 

8771. And at Didcot ?—-Yes. 

8772. And the distant signal too ?>—Yes. 


8773. And at Swindon there are some?—One or , 


two. 

8774. You have not remarked yourself that the 
green light has been specially imperfect more than 
others ?—No, I think the signals are in good order. 

8775. With regard to the particular train we sent 
for you to speak about, that has been so irregular, you 
would attribute that delay principally to Didcot and 
waiting for the branch trains >—Yes, principally. 

2776. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) During holiday times 
are you made late occasionally by having too many 
carriages put on to your engine, more than you can 
keep time with ?—That has been so at this end, but 
down towards the West they generally make two trains 
of it; going from Paddington they may once in a 
time or so make it a little bit heavier. 

8777. What number of carriages can you keep time 
with ?—It all depends upon the engine we get. 

8778. With the engine with which you have been 
in the habit of driving ?—15 or 16. 


8779. And what isthe number that you occasionally . 


take in holiday time ?—Perhaps they might put on 18 
or 20. 

8780. (Chairman.) What sort of time would you 
lose in such a case, down to Reading, for instance ?— 
From here to Reading I might lose from four to five 
minutes with that number of coaches on. 

8781. But at Reading you generally leave some ?— 
Yes, at Reading we do. 

8782. (To Mr. Carpenter.) When you have a 
number of carriages, say 20, put on at Paddington, do 
you leave some at Reading ?—Not very often ; passen- 
gers keép increasing. At a station like Reading there 
are a number that get out, but also a number that get 
in in holiday time very often ; we only take the whole 
train through. 

8783. (Mr. Galt.) Do you often start with 20 
carriages from Paddington ?—Very rarely. 

8784. (Earl of Belmore.) (Lo Mr. Turner.) I 
suppose the line is much clearer after Didcot than it 
is between Didcot and London ?—Yes. 

8785. (Chairman.) What are the most crowded 
parts of the line which you are running over ?—They 
are not very heavy betweén here and Swindon. 

8786. (Mr. Ayrton.) A great deal of the line is 
very straight, is it not, so that you can see along the 
line >—Yes, there are many places where you can see 
five miles. 

8787. (Chairman.) Have you been on the sick list 
often ?—No, I never had a sick day’s pay out of any 
society whatever. 


Bais The witnesses withdrew. 


‘e Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 


cli Turner. 


20 Jan. 1875. 


R. Brock. 


21 Jan. 1875. 
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Thursday, 21st January 1875, 
, ‘PRESENT : 
His Grace THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM in rae Crain. 


Eart or ABERDEEN. 

HaRL or BELMORE. 

Tae Ricgur Hon. 
GERALD, M.P. 


Sir W. Seymour Firz- 


Ricuarp Brock examined. 


8788. (Chairman.) Are you a signalman on the 
Metropolitan Railway ?—Yes. 

8789. Where ?—At all stations. 
duty at any station. 

8790. How long have you been a signalman?—12 
years. 

‘ 8791. Always on the Metropolitan ?>—Yes. 

8792. Were you on any other line before ?—On the 
Great Western. I came on the Metropolitan at the 
opening, and then the Great Western transferred their 
servants over to the Metropolitan. 

8798. How long were you on the Great Western ? 
—About nine months. 

8794. As a signalman ?—No, as a policeman. 

8795. Do you mean by “policeman” a constable, 
not a pointsman ?—Just so; we had just one signal to 
look after at a roadside station in the country. 

8796. How often are you on duty ?—Every day. 

8797. You are a relief man to give the others their 
change of duty, is that it?—No, not exactly; we do 
not do it in that way. I take the places of men away 
sick or on leave of absence, or when there are any young 
hands learning. 

8798. Will you describe what the ordinary course of 
duty on the Metropolitan for a signalman is ?—They 
have eight hours’ duty, all the men on the Metro- 


I take relieving 


' politan, that is week days. 


8799. What time do you change the duty ?—-The 
men come on at 4.80 a.m., and leave off at 12.30 p.m. 

8800. How is that duty changed i—We have five 
men between two boxes. 

8801. Then, taking a Monday, say, they would work 
in each box from 4.30 to 12.30, and from 12.30 to 
8.30; is that so?—One man would work from 4.30 to 
12. 30, and then the other man comes on from 12.30 
to 8.30 p.m. and then the relief man would come on at 
8.30 p.m. till the traffic ceased, that is till 1 oclock. 

8802. We will call the boxes A.and B; on .the A 
box would it be 4.80 to 12.30, 12.30 to 8.30, ‘and 8.30 to 
4.30 ?—No ; the majority of the boxes would be closed 
of a night, and where they are not there are three men 
from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m.,from 2 p.m, to 10 p.m., and from 
10 p.m. to 6 a.m. again. 

8803.. The. man that, goes on at 4.30 is for a box 
closed at night ?—It is closed from 12.30 p.m. at, night 
or 1 (never later than that) till the next morning at 
4.30. 

8804. Where duty is begun in a box at 4.80 in the 
morning it ends between 12 and 1 at night ?—Yes. 

8805. And then by working the five men round 
you get a change, so that the man does not always 
have the same spell ?—Where the three men are they 
change round every week, one week early, oné week 
middle, and one week night duty. 

8806. What is the longest spell, at any ordinary 
duty that a signalman would ever. be on ?—That is 
Sundays, 12 hours. 

8807. And what time is that ?—That is from 12.45 
in the middle of the day till something after 12 o’clock 
again at midnight. 

8808. Till the duty is over ?—Yes, 

8809. The closing of the duty is ruled by the last 
train >—Yes, 

8810. Can you tell us the number of trains on a 
week day and on a Sunday ?—I could not say for 
certain on a Sunday, but on a week day they average 
about 200 each way on the two lines of rails. 
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Street, the whole length ?—They run mornings _ and 
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8811. (Mr. Galt.) You do not run between ll and 
1 o’clock, on Sundays >—No. 

8812.. With the exception of open ll ath k ded 
they not run the same hours on Sundays as on week 
days ?’—They do not run so frequently on Sunday 
mornings, but Sunday afternoons they do, and they 
do not run so late at night. 

8813. (Chairman.) Can you say how many. trains — 
other companies are running on the line ?—I think J 
the Great Northern, the Midland, and the Chatham 
and Dover Companies would average about 400 trains 
between the three companies. They have other. lines 
of rails, and there are separate signalmen for them. a 

8814, With regard to the Gr eat Western main line 
City trains, they pass on your rails, do they not, Pi 
They do not run but.a very few, six or seven each | 
way a day. 

8815. They. run me om Paddington , to Moorgate 


evenings. 

8816. That does not very much affect you 2—No, 

8817. Now with regard to the goods, taking the 
case of their goods trains, what number do they run? 
—I could not say exactly, they vary so. 

8818. Is it many ?—Yes, there are a great: many a 
a night of the Midland and the Great Northern. i 

8819. But the Midland and the Great Northern are 
merely running from King’s Cross junction to Farring-— 
don Street >—Yes. 

8820. And the Great Western run is from Padding- 
ton to Moorgate Street ?—Yes ; they only run one 
a night. They run their goods trains in the evening 
and in the morning, about ‘eight altogether, I think. 

8821. Then the Metropolitan main line rails are 
not occupied by either the Great Northern, the Mid-— 
land, or the Chatham and Dover trains?—No. 

8822. It is only the Great Western trains that run 
over your main lines?—Yes. Of course the Metro- 
politan District run over. 

8823. The Metropolitan District are included id tel 
400 trains, are they not ?—Yes, and the Great West- — 
ern ‘Addison Road as well are anevada} in the 400, ia 

8824. Where do they run from ?—From Addi 4 
Road to Moorgate Street. 

8825. The trains not included in that ae 
only the Great Western main line City trains, whi 
are not many ?—Yes, they are about eight. : 

8826. And the Great Western. main line poodll 
trains ?—Yes, they only run one in the night, four 
the evening from 7 to 12, and again 3 in the morni 
after the line is open for traffic. 

8827. With regard to. those that are run at-7 in the 
evening, are they run intermixed with your passenger 
trains ?—Yes. i 

8828. Can you tell us what the Jength of thos 
trains is —I could not say exactly. I think they 
limited to 20 trucks and the two break vans; they ar 
not allowed to run more. ‘en 

8829. Not allowed to run more than 22 vehicles 5 4 
that would be 20 trucks and two vans ?—Yes. a 

8830. What is the system of working your signal ; 
taking the underground portion from. Paddington to 
King’s Cross ?—We have the telegraph block signals. 
. 8831. You are working on the block system ?— 

es. 

8832. The block working from station to station, do 
you mean, or any intermediate blocks ?—There are — 
two intermediate, I think, only on the Metropolitan, one 
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between Gower Street and. King’s Cross and one be- 
tween King’s Cross and Farringdon Street, with the 
exception of the Praed Street junction signal-box ; ; 
that is an intermediate box. 

8833. Then the signalman at Portland Road, for 
instance (that would be avery good example), com- 
municates on the block system with Gower Street ?>— 
Yes, and with Baker Street. 

8834. And you are advised of the nature of the 
train that you are to expect by the number of beats on 
the bell ?—Yes. 

8835. What were your beats >—For an ordinary 
main line Metropolitan train we have one beat, for a 
Great Western we have two beats on the bell. 

8836. What is the number for a Great Western 
goods ?—Four beats. 

8837. And what for the Metropolitan District ?>— 
They count for the ordinary main line trains. 

8838. What signal is given by three beats ?— 
line clear.” _ . 

8839. And what is “ line blocked ”?—Five beats. 

8840. “Train on line,” you do not use that signal, 
perhaps ?—Yes, we do use “train on line”; we do not 
say “line blocked,” but “train on line,” or “line 

clear.” 

- 8841. If there were a break-down between two 
blocked stations you would keep your “ train on line ” 

signal down ?—Yes. 

8842. Are those instruments used at.all for speak- 
ing ?—No; there is merely a little card which turns 
one way or the other. 

8843. You cannot intereommunicate ?—Y: es, we 
have local speaking instruments. 

8844, But taking those instruments of which we 
are now speaking ?—No, you could not say anything 
on them. 

8845. You never use them for any private purpose ? 
—No, you could not do so. 

- $846. You have one man in each box at a time ?— 
Yes. 

8847. Has he a telegraph boy, or not ?—No, not at 
that box. 

_ 8848. At Baker Street, Gower Street, or Portland 

Road, has he ?—No. 

8849. ‘Then he has a speaking instrument ?—Yes. 

8850. With what stations does it.speak ?—He has 
a separate instrument to speak on each side of him. 

_ 8851, If he is at Portland Road he has one to speak 
with Baker Street and one with Gower Street ?—Yes, 

and a through instrument to speak anywhere on the 

line, if any necessity arises for it. 

- 8852. ‘Then you havea code-signal for each station ? 
Yes. 

8853. Taking the man at Portland Road, if a train 
is signalled to him from Baker Street he gets his beat 
or two beats on the bell, whatever the train is P— 
es. . 

- $854. He has to answer that ?—Yes, the same 
‘number of beats is given by him on the bell when he 
takes down this “train on line”; as soon as Baker 
Street has a train ready to start he gives him the beats 
ron. the bell, and then pulls the peg out from “line 
clear.” ‘The man at Portland Road repeats the num- 
ber of beats on the bell and pegs down this “ train on 
line,” and then the man at the other end cannot alter 
‘it till the train has arrived. 

8855. When the Portland Road man has pegged 
Bown his instrument the Baker Street man cannot 
alter it >—No. 

8856, Then the Portland Road man has to give 
Ye answer, and then he waits expecting a train ?— 
aN 
- 8857. Has he any signal lever to move ?—Yes, a 
distant signal lever to move. 

8858, How far off ee him ?—About 100 © Fasde, I 
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8860.-When you are in a box how often do you 
have to use your speaking instruments ?— Very 
seldom. 

8861. What sort of occurrence on the line in ordi- 
nary working requires the use of them ?—Only in 
case of anything that is wrong with the train. For 
instance, if there is a train missed or delayed, or any- 
thing of that kind, they might perhaps say that such 
and such a train has missed, and then we should not 
be expecting it, 

8862. That is to say, if a Great Western train 
which ought to come down the line at 10.20 in the 
morning is late >—Or has missed ; if it does not come 
through at all. That does happen sometimes. 

8863. ‘Then they advise you down the line ?—Yes, 
or sometimes our own trains get late and we take one 
out, and then of course it brings them right again, 
and then we advise the men through the line ; or if 
we want any of the men for repairing signals, we 
might inquire for them at the different stations. 

8864. You are pretty constantly occupied when in 
the box with the trains >—Yes. 

8865. What is the longest interval that you get ; 
taking an ordinary day’s spell in a box, what does 
a man get ; 
minutes’ interval. 

8866. He gets four or five minutes sometimes, does 
he ?—Yes, occasionally of an evening. 

8867. If the trains were equally divided. you would 
get a train ‘about every two minutes, I suppose ?—No, 
about every four or five minutes. 

8868. But taking both lines, I mean ?—In the busy 
part of the day you would get a train every three 
minutes. By Portland Road in the busy part of the 
day there would be a train passing every five minutes 
each way. 

8869. Now you have been working a long time 
taking relief duty at all the boxes, have you fre- 
quently had any derangement of the signal appa- 
ratus ?—No, very seldom. 

8870. What sort of derangement has occurred ?—- 
I never have had anything to cause delay to the 
traffic. 

8871. Never mind whether it delayed the traffic, 
what is the sort of derangement that occurs ?—Occa- 
sionally perhaps a bell will fail owing to some wire 
being in some way faulty, or the batteries may be 
faulty ; batteries get weak and want cleaning out. 

8872. And then the bell will not ring >—No. 

8873. When you have found your bell has failed, 
has your signal wire still given you the proper num- 
ber of beats with certainty ?—If it is weakened it will 
not ring the bell properly. 

8874, And then it does not work your signals >— 
No. 

8875, How are your beats given, on the bell, on 


- the gong P—Yes. 


8876. What have you to do in such a case,as that ? 
—We, of course, fly to the speaking instrument 
directly, and advise the man we are working with. 

8877. And how does he work the signal, on the 
speaking instrument ?—He merely describes what the 
train is in words. 

8878. You have a code for that ?—Yes; I never 
knew the bell and the disc to fail at the same time. 
We peg the train on when it is called. 

8879. Do you know what has caused these little 
failures with the bell ?—No, I could not say, unless 
it, is occasionally leaky batteries. 

8880. How long, in your experience, have you had 
a derangement of that sort continue, for an hour ?— 
No, not so long as that. 

8881. You get it cleared in less time ?—Yes, we 
could send directly to the man; there is always a 
man on the line at some, station, and he comes 
directly. 

8882. You would use your through instrument till 
you found the man ?—Yes, or rather the local one. 

8883. Have you had any trouble. with the little 
signals in the tunnel >—No, no trouble with them ; 
occasionally the wire might. break. ; 
Ei.2 
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8884. Are they worked with wires or rods ?>—Some 
of them with one, and some with the other. 

8885. Those on the curve are with wires ?—Yes, 
and the shorter distance reds. 

8886. Are your signals all weighted or balanced, so 
that if the wire breaks or the rod gets unhooked they 
fly to “ danger” ?-—Yes. 

8887. Is that the case with all, so that if, for 
instance, a joint pin of the rod got out at the cranks 
the signal would go to “ danger” ?—Yes. 

8888, Have you ever had any mishap on the line 
when you have been signalling ?—Nothing more than 
a coach off the roads. 

8889. At points >—Yes. 

8890. Do you work the points from the boxes ?— 
Yes. 

8891. From what has that of which you speak 
arisen, from anything getting between the points ?— 
No; I think at that time it was a misunderstanding 
between me and the shunter that caused that, the 
points were moved too quickly. 

8892. Have you ever found anything fall in between 
the points so as to prevent their working freely >— 
No, there are always men going up and down to keep 
them clean. 

8898. You never found a nut dropped in, for in- 
stance ?—No. 

8894. (Mr. Galt.) Is there a man between every 
two stations to clear the points ?—No, a man takes 
four or five stations; but there is always a gang of 
men for that work. 

8895. (Chairman.) I suppose, in fact, your points 
are all visited by those men twice a day ?—Yes, more 
than that occasionnally. 

8896. Is there any system of inspection of the 
signalmen on your line?—Yes, they have the 
travelling inspector. 

8897. How often does he visit them?—Always 
once a day ; never less, sometimes more. 

8898. At any certain time ?—No, it is very un- 
certain. 

8899. Are they ever inspected during the night? 
—No, not during the night; not after the passenger 
traffic closes at night. 

8900. Your night you do not count till 12 o’clock ; 
when you say “not at night,” you mean by “night” 
between 12 and 4?—Yes. 

8901. But there are visits up to 12 at night >—Yes. 

8902. I suppose, you being a relief man going 
round on this duty, you are one of the senior class of 
the signalmen ?—Yes. 

8903. (Mr. Galt.) Is that considered easier work 
than being on fixed duty ?>—No, it is more responsible, 
and therefore, generally speaking, they give it to the 
oldest hands. 

8904. ( Chairman.) What is the scale of pay to the 
signalmen ?—It varies from 22s. a week and a bonus 
up to 30s. and a bonus. 

8905. The bonus being, I suppose, something in 
case they work so many months without any report ? 
—If they do not have any fatal accidents, or anything 
of that kind, they do not lose it. 

8906. Within a year, do you mean ?—Every three 
months they have it now. 

8907. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the amount 
of that bonus ?—5/. a year. 

8908. (Chairman.) And it is paid quarterly; 25s, 
a quarter ‘—Yes. 

8909. That is about a couple of shillings a week, if 
spread over the time?—Yes. Myself and the other 
man with me are not included in bonuses ; we get 35s. 
a week and no bonuses. 

8910. You are expected to be able to go into any 
station without any previous training, and to be able 
to take up a signal at any moment '—Yes. ; 

8911. Have you had many changes in your signal- 
men ?—Yes, a good many. 

8912. Among the younger hands have the changes 
been, or the older ones ?—Chiefly among the younger 
hands. 

8913, Are they men who remain on a year or two 
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years?—Something like that. They think they 
would like the signal-box, and when they get in they 
find they do not like,it, or some of them are a little 
dissatisfied and fancy they do not get promoted as a 
fast as they ought to, and then they leave on that — 
account. a 
8914. The promotion being to a higher 
ay ?—Yes. 
8915. The pay being regulated by the importance 
of the box ?—Yes. a 
8916. Do you find that the men complain of the — 
confinement or the air at all ?—Some do, some do not. 
8917. You have been at work these 12 years in — 
different boxes ?— Yes. ¥ 
8918. Have ‘you had much sickness?—I have not 
been away a day the whole 12 years. . ‘= 
8919. Do you find that men suffer more at parti- 
cular parts of the line than at others >—No, I do not — 
notice any difference. 
8920. When you have been in the Portland Road — 
or Gower Street box have you found that the air tries 
you more there ?—I used to afew years back; I found ~ 
it gave me a headache, but not now. 
8921. They have improved that ?—Yes, very much. 
I do not find it now. 4 
8922. How often do you think you have taken all — 
the boxes ?—Sometimes I might not take a certain box 
for 12 months, and at other times I might take it — 
three or four times in the 12 months. . a 
8923. Is there any box that you have not taken at — 
all, do you think ?—No, on two or three occasions I 
have taken every one. 
8924, Have you ever found drivers report or com- — 
plain of the imperfection of any of the signals or 
lights ?—No. 
8925. Have you ever yourself found that your lights 
were weak or not burning well?—In yery severe 
frost it might affect the gas a little. ‘4 
8926. But you have never heard the drivers remark 
that >—No. 
8927. What is your remedy on the Metropolitan in 
case frost affects the gas pipes ?—We have oil lamps. 
8928. Have you often had to fall back pon the 
oil lamps ?—Occasionally. 
8929. Have you ever passed 12 months without — 
using them ?—I should not like to be certain about. 
that. If you were to take the line throughout, I do 
not suppose you would pass three months without — 
using them, but it has not come under my notice. f 
8930. Now taking that last hard frost which we had — 
about Christmas time, do you know whether they — 
were brought into use >—We had to use one at a box 
which I was at for a few hours one evening, till the — 
gasman arrived and put the gas to rights. 
8931. The stoppage being from water frozen in the — 
pipe, I suppose ?—Yes. a 
8932. Have you had many changes in your staff — 
from the men not being satisfactory, not up to the — 
mark ?—No, very few. i 
8933. Do you know the total number of your signal- — 
men ?—I think it is a little over 70. q 
8934. Have you had any cases of intoxication or 
drinking among them ?—Very rare ; only about one 
or two that I know of. ’ 
8935. Were those old hands or 
Young hands. a 
8936. And were those cases of having been drinking 
before they came on duty or getting drink in their — 
boxes ?—Drinking before they came on duty, I believe. 
8937. Did you ever come on cases of drinking in 
their boxes ?—No, not more than a man having a half 
pint with his lunch or his supper. “1 
8938. Not enough to intoxicate them ?— No, I 
never came across anything of that sort. Ss 
8939. I suppose your men are allowed to take — 
a5 ouin refreshments in their boxes with them ?— 
es. a 
8940. Have they any means of warming tea or 
coffee >—Yes, we have a little gas stove in all the 
boxes, and a little oven ; every box is supplied with a — 
kettle and two small tins to cook anything in, — . 
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8941. Provided by the company ?—Yes, provided 

by the company. 
_ 8942. I suppose the signalmen take charge of those 
when they take charge of the box, and are answerable 
for them ?—Yes: if they get out of repair they have 
to send them to the proper place, 

8948. And is it stopped out of their pay if the thing 
is damaged ?—No, they never question them ; the 
thing is replaced. | 

8944, Have you had any cases where signalmen on 
that line have asked to be put to other duty, and to be 
taken off the signalling ?—Yes, there have been cases 
of that sort. 

8945. What is the reason?—Some do not like the 
confinement in the boxes ; they are more lively, and 
they like getting about on the platforms better than 
being in the box. 

8946. They would rather be platform porters ?— 
Yes. 

8947. Do platform porters on the Metropolitan get 
many tips?—Some stations, I believe, are considered 
very good. 

8948. (Mr. Galt.) What is the difference in the 
pay between a porter and a signalman ?—A porter 
commences at 18s., and rises in two years to 20s. ; and 
if a man commences as a signalman, he commences at 
22s. with a 5/. bonus, and the highest have 35s. 
without a bonus. 

8949. (Chairman.) How many signalmen are there 
at 35s. a week ?—Two. 

8950, (Mr. Galt.) Are there any at intermediate 
wages ?>—Yes, there are 22s., 24s., 26s., 28s., and 30s. 
signalmen. 

8951. It goes a great deal, I suppose, by length of 
service ?—Not altogether, but by the duties that they 
have to perform. If a man goes into a signal-box at 
22s., and does his duty, and keeps free from all reports, 
they give him the chance to rise to a higher box ; 
sometimes he rises fast. 

8952. (Chairman.) What amount of training does 
a younger hand require who has never signalied 
before ?—They generally give him fourteen days at 
the lest. ; 

8953. Where would that be ?—At the particular 
box which he is going to take charge of. 

8954, But does 14 days always train a man ?—No, 
not always. I have trained a good many myself. As 
a rule, I find, if a man is any way up to his work at 
all, 14 days is sufficient ; if the man is a little dull, we 
give him more training. 

8955. (Mr. Galt.) In some cases do you reject him 
entirely >—Yes, I have done that. If I find he is 
nervous and not fit for the duty, I advise the super- 
intendent of it. 

8956. (Chairman.) When it is a case of failure or 

‘rejection I suppose it is generally from want of 


- nerve ?—Yes. 


8957. That the man would be likely to make mis- 
takes >—Yes, the man would be nervous and seem as 
if when the traffic was not running right he would 

not know what to do. 

_ 8958. In your own experience, being sent suddenly 
to astrange box where you have not been for some 
time, do you ever feel yourself inclined to make 
mistakes >—No, because going into a strange box I 
am generally more cautious for an hour or two till I 


_ get accustomed to the duties. 


8959. Did you never find yourself putting your hand 
to the wrong levers or signals ?—I might occasionally, 
but still I generally make sure of it. . 

8960. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are there numbers 
‘opposite to each lever ?—Yes, every lever is num- 
bered. 

8961. (Chairman.) How many levers have you in 
the Metropolitan boxes ?—Some as low as six, some 
12, some 15 and 16, and up to 35 or 386; that is the 
highest, I think. 

8962. Where would that be ?+—At Moorgate Street. 
At the Moorgate Street box there are always 60 


levers in the whole, but then they are divided into 


two frames, though they are under one shed, 
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8963. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see this in your 
rules, “ Before giving ‘line clear’ after the departure 
“ of atrain, the signalman must satisfy himself that 
“ the whole of the train has passed clear of the station 
“‘ or signal-box, and that no portion of it has broken 
“ away or been left behind ; if the full view of the 
“ train is obstructed by fog or any other cause, the 
signalman must inform the station inspector, who 
must appoint a man to advise the signalman when 
each train has passed clear of the station.” Have 
you any difficulty in carrying out that regulation ?— 
No, we find no difficulty, because they have the tail 
lights always burning, and likewise the guard always 
travels in the last compartment of the train. 

8964. But if it is a foggy, thick atmosphere ?—If it 
is so foggy that we cannot see the tail of the train 
leaving the station, we have got to inform the station 
inspectors, and they must send a man to advise us 
when it leaves the station. 

8965. Now you have two bells in each box ?—Yes, 
one for each direction. 

8966. Are you often receiving signals on the two 
bells at the same time ?—Yes. 

8967. Does not that lead to any confusion ?—No, 
because they are different tones. 

8968. You have sometimes five beats, you say ; can 
you count with certainty three beats upon one bell 
and five upon the other if they are speaking at the 


, same time ?—Yes, and if you had any doubt about it 


you would make the man repeat again. 

8969. You would not give your attention first of 
all to the one and then make the other man repeat his 
signal >—We should, unless we were certain of what 
they both were, and then, of course, we should answer 
one first, and then go and answer the other. 

8970. (Mr. Galt.) Can you count both distinctly at 
the same time ?>—Yes, when they are ringing in the 
ordinary way. 

8971. (Chairman.) The beats you ordinarily have 
to count in working are 1, 2, 3, 4 ?—Yes, 

8972. Five beats mean a break-down r—Yes; I 
should answer the one that I was certain of, and if I 
did not answer the other directly, the other man 
would repeat it over again. That is always our rule, 
to repeat again directly if it is not answered. 

8973. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If you happened to be 
receiving the three beats, you might think that the 
most important, but the five would be the most im~- 
portant always >—Yes. 

8974. (Mr. Galt.) The bells do not give precisely 
the same sound ?—No, some are bells and others are 
gongs. 
~ 8975. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In ease of fog, what 
is your system of working on the Metropolitan ?— 
We have regular fogmen that go out, and they stand 
where they can see the signals and communicate with 
the drivers, and likewise with the signalman in the 
box. | 

8976. (Chairman.) Taking, now, Portland Road, 
the signal-box is at one end of the platform ?—Yes. 

8977. In a dense fog you would have a fogman 
under your signal >—Yes. 

8978. And another at the other end of the platform, 
under the starting signal ?>—Yes. 

8979. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If you cannot see your 
signal, how can you know that it is acting ?—We are 
obliged to trust to the fogmen. 

8980. You have some of these indicator signals, have 
you not ?—Yes, we have some. 

8981. Are they general ?>—Yes. 

8982. Do you find them work satisfactorily >— 
Yes. 

8983. Do you find them give you additional secu- 
rity in case of fog ?—Yes, we like them because they 
tell you whether the signal is off or on. If you pull 
the signal off very sharp, the indicator repeats the 
same as the signal very sharp. 

8984, (Chairman.) If your wire breaks at the dis- 
tant signal, your repeating signal will not work at all ? 
—No, it goes back to “ danger.” 
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8985. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have there been many 


eases where fogmen have been knocked over by me 
train >—No. 

8986. Have they much difficulty in keeping clear ? 
—No, there is generally a man to each signal. 

8987. (Chairman.) The fogmen would generally 
be at the end of the platform in both cases >—Yes. 

g988. You have your distant signal 100 yards 1 in 
the tunnel from the end where the platform is ?— 
Yes. 

8989. Has the fogman there a niche to stand in ?— 
Yes; we very seldom find it necessary to send fogmen 
into the tunnel, it is at the end of a platform and in 
places that are open. 

8990. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see by some of your 
rules the signalmen have to make reports of all trains 
passing ; do you find that an inconvenient duty ?— 
There is a boy kept to do that, with the exception of 
about two boxes, and there they do it when they are 
on night duty, when they have no trains running. 

8991. ( Chairman.) Making up the day’s work, you 
mean ?—Yes. 

8992. In ordinary ros taking Portland Road, 
Baker Street, and Gower Street, do not the men keep 
any record of the trains ?—Yes. 

8993. In a book ?>—Yes. 

8994. What do they record?—The time of the 
arrival and departure of the trains. 

8995. That is all they have to record ?—Yes. 

8996. Hvery train therefore necessitates two entries ? 
—Altogether it is four entries ; there is the descrip- 
tion of the train, whether it is Hampstead or District 
or Metropolitan ; you just put the letter and the time 
due, time of arrival, and time of departure. The 
description we generally fill in of a morning before 
we are busy. 

8997. You fill it up as it should be, you mean ?— 
Yes. 

8998. If any irregularity occurs and a train is 
dropped out, you score the pen through it ?—Yes. 

‘8999. You might, in fact, just as well have the 
description printed, might you not ?—I do not know 
whether they could do that regularly or not. 

9000. (Mr. Galt.) When does it happen that train 
is dropped?—An engine on the road, a break- 
down, or foggy weather, may cause a train to be 
taken out, That train would stand back till it came 
to its proper time to go on again. At one time it 
might happen once or twice a week, and at other 
times it might be once in four weeks. 

9001. (Chairman.) It would happen, I suppose, in 
case of a Great Western train being a quarter of an 
hour late on its own line ?—Not in all cases. 

9002. It would change its place then and come in 
between two other trains ?—Yes. 

9008. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do they telegraph to 
the signalmen when a train is dropped out in that 
way ?—Yes. 

9004. (Chairman.) Referring again to the returns 
you have to keep, are they entered at once in a book 
or on a slate ?—In a book. 

9005. That book is taken away from the box when? 
—Not till it is filled up. 

9006. How long do they last you ?—Five weeks or 
a month. 

9007. It is a mere record of what passes at the 
signal-box ?—Yes. 

9008. It is not taken up and abstracted once a 
week ?—No. 

9009. Where does it go ?—It is sent up to the chief 
inspector’s office. 

9010. During the busy part of the day you. Rave 
got a train every four or five minutes ?—Yes, 

9011. And do you find in your work that you ioe 
time enough to make the entries ?—Yes, we have 
time enough to do it in an ordinary, way when the 
trains are working right. Sometimes when the trains 
get a little out it might be more difficult. Sometimes 
you can remember two or three trains, and you enter 
them afterwards. 

le You do not. enter the time when you get a 
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signal?—No, only the time that the train comes in 


and its departure. a 
9013. Does it sometimes occur that a train comes 
past you with its tail light out?—Very rarely. 
9014. Does that happen once a month P—It might, 
on an average, happen once a month. 


9015. Is it generally from want of trimming?—The ~ 7 
oF 


tail lights are gas. 

9016. Is it a shock, or what, that puts them out — 
Sometimes it might be a shock, and in other cases I 
think it is more the neglect of the guard. 

9017. If you see a train at your station, and yom 
know that it is all there by the fact of the guard being 
there, who you say travels in the last carriage, but 


notice the tail light out, what do you do ?—Call the 


guard’s attention to it. 
9018. And if you noticed it when it was going to 


the tunnel, what would you do?—I should call the 


attention of the next man on the speaking instrument, 
and say, ‘“ Tail light out.” 

901.9. If you notice it do you make any report to 
head-quarters about it ?—Yes, generally speaking we 
advise the inspector on duty or the travelling in- 
spector. 

9020. When he comes round P—Yes. 

9021. Do you make a note of it on your book -— 
Yes, we put ‘ Tail light out ” opposite the train. 

9022. (Mr. Galt.) You say “generally speaking ” 
you advise the inspector ?—If the inspector is on the 
premises we do not do it, because he makes a note 
of it. 


9023, (Chairman.) If you make an entry in your 
book when such an occurrence has happened, do you 


send in any note or slip >—Yes, we send notice to the 
superintendent. Of course if we tell the station in- 
spector of it, and the station inspector reports it, we 
do not; otherwise we report it ourselves. 


9024, Are you in any way under the control of the 


station inspector ?—Yes, while we are on duty. 
9025. Under his control as regards being fit for 


duty, and so on, but are you as regards the movements _ 


of the trains ?—No. 

9026. That is solely in the hands of the signalman ? 
—That is solely in the hands of the signalman, except 
that in the case of any break-down, or anything wrong, 
the station inspector might come and say, “ We will 
“ shunt this train here.” 

9027. In that case must you obey his order, or 
have you a discretion ?—I must obey his order. 

9028. Would he have to give you that order in 
writing ?—No, it is verbal. 

9029. Has it ever happened to you to differ in 
opinion from him as to the policy of doing anything 
of that sort ?—Occasionally. 

9030. And what has happened ?>—Sometimes I 


might tell him my opinion of it, and occasionally he 


might see with me, and at other timea not. 


9031. But you would feel yourself at liberty to point — 1 
out to him any way which you thought better >—Yes, | 


quite so, and then it would be for him to adopt it if 
he thought good. 


9032. Do you have anything to do at any of your as 


stations with the passengers ?—No, nothing at all. 
9033. (Earl of Belmore.) Who works the starting 
signal ?—The man in the signal-box. 
“9034. If your signal-box is at. the opposite end of 


the platform, you work it with a wire ?—Yes, or with ; 


a rod. 


9035. Does the station-master pass the word toyou — 


that it is time to start the train ?—No ; as soon as the 
time is up, and the line is clear, we remove the signal 
to caution. 


9036. (Chairman.) Your starting senal means that = 


the time.is up and the line is clear ?—Yes. 


9037. But you give no order ‘to the train. to .startealae 


—No. . 


9038. (Earl of Lope ky ) The only effect of a stan! 


ing signal is that if itis at “ danger ” the driver would 


not move ?—No, nor would the guard give him the 
The guard is responsible at omer 


signal to do so. 
intermediate station for the starting and stopping, 


, 


iy 
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9039. (Chairman.) He is guided by your signals ? 
—Yes. U sinke . 

9040. No communication takes place between you 
and the guard ?—No. 

9041. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever known 
one of your lines blocked so that you have been obliged 
to work a section with a single line ?—Yes. 

9042. How do you do then ?—We havea pilot man, 
and he carries a paper with him, and the signalman 
at each end of the section has a written notice as well, 
and they know the man that is going to run as pilot 
man. 

9043. Are you responsible for seeing that man on 
the train ?>—Yes. 

9044. (Chairman.) In that case should you keep 
your starting signal at “danger ” till you were satis- 
fied that the man was on the train ?—Yes. 

9045. So that you would keep the train back till 
you saw that he was there ?—Yes. 

9046. Has he any distinctive uniform or dress ?— 
Not in case of an accident where we should tem- 
porarily work a single line. On the St. John’s Wood 
line we always work pilot men, and we have two pilot 
men there, one to Baker Street and the other to the 
Swiss Cottage, and they have a belt; one is red 
enamelled iron, and the other is blue. 

9047. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you anyone with 
you at the signal-box whom you could send ‘a message 
by if you saw anything wrong ?—We should have to 
call some one from the platform. 

9048. (Mr. Galt.) Youare within easy call ?—Yes, 

9049. (Chairman.) Have you any platform so long 
that a man at the further end of it from the signalman 
would not hear the signalman call ?—No, I do not 
think any platform is as long as that. 

9050. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As to these pilot men 
on the single lines to St. John’s Wood, how many 
hours are they on duty ?—Nine. 

9051. And do they change at regular hours >—Yes ; 
one is on from 6 to 8, and the other on from 3 to 12. 

9052. And do they change belts >—Yes. 

9053.” There are only the two belts in existence, so 
that you cannot have any others acting as pilot men ? 
—Yes. 

9054. (Mr. Harrison.) What class of men do you 
chiefly get coming to you to be signalmen >—When 
they first come on the line they always have to go on as 
porters or ticket collectors first. Some come from the 
army, some from the navy, some from the police force, 
some from the country. 

9055. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are there a great many 
of them old soldiers ?—Yes. 

9056. And do they make good signalmen in general ? 
—Yes, 

9057. (Chairman.) Which make the best ?—Gene- 
rally speaking, I think men of quiet habits; they get 
more in the way of being steady in confinement. 

_ 9058. Have you any limit as regards the age at 
which you put them on signal duty ?—No. 
_ 9059. Have you any very young men ?—None under 
20, I think. ; Se eer 
_ 9060. Do you find that the younger men are a little 
more apt to get tired and wearied with the night duty 
than older men ?>—No, I never noticed it. 
9061. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find, as a general rule, 
that men from the country are better than men from 
the town ?—I never noticed anything particular in 
thatwayec oe). lo’ 

9062. (Chairman.) Do your signalmen mostly live 
at the stations or near them?—Some of them live a 
little distance from them. ees 

9063. Is there any liberty given them allowing 


them to go to duty in the train ?>—Yes, they have’ — 


‘passes supplied to them if they apply forthem and 
give their reasons;for living at\a distance. vit 
-» 9064. Tf'a man finds that he'can get! better. lodging 
for his family at one or two stations: distance, they 
‘give him a pass ?—Yes, they would for two stations, 

seldom for one ; they do not think it requisite then: 
9065. Do many of your signalmen go to the country 


{ 
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districts to live ?—No. We had one man employed at 
King’s Cross’ who lived at Fulham. ; 

9066. He would have a pass ?—Yes. 

9067. Is the residing at such a distance generally in 
consequence of family arrangements /—Yes; such a 
man is settled there, and he applies to the superinten- 
dent for a pass, and he gives him a pass. 

9068. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing a man were 
suddenly taken ill, would there be a difficulty in 
getting another man to take his place >—No, because 
the station inspectors know the boxes. 

9069. (Mr. Galt.) Are any of the porters qualified 
to take the signalman’s place in case of accident ?— 
No, they never allow them to take charge of the boxes 
till they. are properly appointed. 

9070. (Chairman.) But the station inspector is 
competent to do that work ?—Yes. 

9071. In the case of a man fainting, say, suddenly, 
who would take his place ?—It would be the station 
inspector ; there are always two of them on duty. 

9072. He is quite competent to take the duty 
temporarily ?—Yes. 

9073. Would he send immediately to the relief 
man ?—He would send immediately to the chief 
inspector on duty, and if the relief man was at liberty 
he would come. 

9074. Asa relief man, has it ever occurred to you 
to be kept on a long spell and not to be relieved at 
the proper time ?—No ; generally when I go to relieve 
a man, J take a man’s regular turn of duty. 

9075. And do you find, going in that way to the 
different boxes, that the relief is regular, that the men 
come on duty regularly to time ?—Yes, very regular. 

9076. When the men come on do they report them- 
selves to anyone ?—The station inspector ; of course 
they always see when they come on duty. 

9077. Have they to sign their names in a book ?— 
No. 

9078. Could a man coming on in a state unfit for 
duty get into his box without being noticed ?—He 
might in some cases. 

9079. Without being necessarily noticed by the 
station staff ?—Yes. 

9080. Could he remain there long without being 
noticed ?—I do not think so, if he was not doing his 
work properly. 

‘9081. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever known such a 
case ?—No. 

9082. (Chairman.) Who do you think would 
notice it first?—The station inspector, J. think, would 
be the first to find it out, or it might be found out by 
the man working on either side of him. He might 
find that he was working irregularly, and then he 
would call somebody’s attention to it. 

9083. Suppose you were taking Portland Road box, 
and you found that the Gower Street man was sig- 
nalling incorrectly, what should you do ?—I should 
call the attention of the travelling inspector to it. 

9084. It would be no use telegraphing to the same 
man’s box >No. I should at the same time tell my 
station inspector, if the man was working very 
carelessly. 

9085. (Mr. Galt.) Has that occurred with you ?— 

No, never. 
9086. (Chairman.) Have you ever had a driver 
come upon your block, without accident I mean, by 
overrunning your signal ?—Yes, I have had them 
run by the signal. 

9087. When they ought to have stopped at it ?>— 
Yes, but. not to run by without noticing the signal ; 


_ they have generally noticed it in those cases, but not 


in time to pull up at the signal. 

9088. How much have they overshot it in such 
cases ?—Sometimes the length of the train. 

9089. Do you at all know what theaverage num- 
ber of men sick among’ your: signal staff is ?—Some- 
times’ two and sometimes’ three, but I do not think 
there is any one at all away at present. L 

9090. It “was' stated im ‘thé newspapers some few 
years back that the health ofa great’many of the men 
had failed, but you never experienced it —No. 
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9091. There were complaints of that kind on one 
portion of the line ?—Yes, I remember the time very 
well ; but since then they have had it thoroughly 
ventilated, and we have no complaints now. 

9092. Bat even at that time you had no very large 
number sick; you would recollect if seven or eight 
in a staff of 70 had been off from sickness >—I never 
knew such a number, never more than two or three. 

9098. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose you have 
often heard of engine-drivers being reported for run- 
ning at too high a speed >—Yes, there have been many 
engine- -drivers reported for that. 

9094. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you know how soon 
an engine-driver could pull up if he had to do so 
suddenly ?—If he had seven or eight coaches on he 
could pull up in two or three times the length of the 
train. 

9095. (Chairman.) It would depend on the gra- 
dient ?—Yes. 

9096. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Who reports the drivers 
in such cases as those to which I alluded, when they 
are running at too high a speed ?>—The station inspec- 
tor if they overrun the signals. 

9097. Without reference to the signals at stations, 
they are limited, I suppose, for other reasons as to 
speed on certain parts of the line ?—Yes, in some 
cases they have an apparatus to test their speed on 
the line. 

9098. As far as you hear, do the drivers find a 
difficulty in keeping time and yet not. exceeding the 
authorised speed ?—It depends on the state of the 
rails and on the traffic. In a nice fine clear day and 
with the traffic not very heavy they keep very good 
time ; at another time the rails will be slippery and 
the traffic heavy, and they get behind their time. 

9099. Are they fined for losing time >—Not when 
they can easily account for it. 

9100. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you know the average 
speed of a passenger train on your railway ?>—The 
average speed is not more than 25 miles an hour. 

9101. Could they pull up in three lengths of a train 
at that speed ?—No, I think not, but at all junctions 
they are not allowed to work more than 15 miles an 
hour. 

9102. (Chairman.) Have you worked in the boxes 
from Paddington to Moorgate Street ?—Yes. 

9103. You have seen the Great Western goods 
trains going >—Yes. 

9104. They have 22 vehicles >—Yes. 

9105. Have they ever overrun your signal ?>—No, I 
do not remember a case of that sort. 

9106. Are they limited by the same rules ?>—Yes. 

9107. Has it ever happened to you to have to pull 
them up unexpectedly ?>—Yes, unexpectedly to them, 
though not to me. 

9108. And have they stopped within reasonable 
distance >—Yes. 

9109. You have found them under control ?—Yes. 

9110. Where are your spare drivers principally 
stationed —We have not any relief drivers. 

9111. Those that are momentarily off duty, where 
would they be standing ?—At Edgware Road. 

9112. Paddington is where your head-quarter staff 
is, is it not ?—Yes, Westbourne Terrace. 

9113. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider the working on 
the Underground Railway quite as healthy as on any 
other line ?—I have never found any difference myself. 

9114. (Chairman.) You have not had much ex- 
perience of the other lines P—No. 

9115. There is this difference, is there not, between 


The witness withdrew. 


WitiiAm Coupicorr examined, 


9135. (Chairman.) You are.a signalman on the 
Metropolitan Railway ?—Yes. 

9136. How long have you been on the line ?—A 
little more than 12 years. 

9137. From the opening ?—From the opening. 


9138. What were you before ?—I was on the Great 
Western, 
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way of the trains, and occasionally he neglects to do it. 


your duty and the ordinary duty of a signalman, that — 
you are not confined to a particular box for a month, - 
or two or three months?—I might be for a month, 
perhaps. I used to be in a regular box at one time for : 
seven or eight years. 

9116. How long have you been a relief man? 
—About four years. 

9117. Where was your principal duty when you had § 

regular duty ?—At Bishop’s Road for some years, and — 
then I went to Gloucester Road when they opened a — 
new line there, and then to Westminster. fi 

9118. You never had’ a box in the regular under- 
ground, had you?—Yes; in the first two years when I 
came on the line, I had a box at Baker Street, the worst — 
box on the road. 

9119. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In holiday times, when 
your trains are very heavy, are they generally more — 
irregular than at other times ?—Yes, generally a little 
more irregular at such times. 7 

9120. When trains are more irregular do you find it 
an additional strain on the signalman ?—No, I do not 
know that it is; it may make them a little busier just 
for two or three minutes while the trains are closer. 

9121. It does not make you uncertain in your work ? — 
—No, because there is the block system, and as long 
as we have that we can only have one train in each 
direction to attend to at a time. 

9122. You never depart from that rule ever, if the 
trains are coming thick ?—No. 

9123. (Chairman.)-— Your block lengths are very 
short ?—Yes._ - 

9124. What is the distance from Baker Street to 
Portland Road ?—A little over half a mile, that is the 
longest. 

9125. And Portland Road to Gower Street ?—It is 
not over a quarter of a mile, I think. 

9126. (Mr. Galt.) Does any delay in the working | 
interfere with the starting; are you always able to 
start the trains at the proper time ?—No, it might be 
two or three minutes late. 

9127. On some days it would interfere. with the 
working of the line ?—Yes. _- 

9128. That is mostly, I suppose, during the winter 
months '—Yes, in the holiday time and the like of that, — 

9129. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are you aware of any — 
alteration being found necessary on the Metropolitan 4 
for facilitating the opportunities that the plate-layers 
have of eetting out of the way of the trains ?>—There © 
is always supposed to be one man, the ganger, who is — 
not supposed to do anything while the men under him J 
are doing repairs, but to see that they keep out of the — 


9130. (Chairman.) The theory is that that man has — 
no tools to handle ?—Yes. 

9131. (Karl of Aberdecn.) Occasionally they have» 
to lie down, I suppose ?—No, there are mawoloe Al 
within 10 or a dozen yards, and they have to stand — 
there, and there is room also for a man to stand against 
the wall. 

9132. (Mr. Galt.) Has any accident happened at 
any station that you have been at?—Nothing more 
than merely an engine breaking down. 

9133. Was there anyone hurt ?—No, I have never — 
been concerned in anything in the shape of a collision — 
or anything of that kind. p 

91384. (Chairman. ) Some of the men do, I faney, — q 
lie down or sit down in preference ?—They do at their — 
own option; perhaps they would not take the trouble — 
to get out of the way ; in a case of that kind they may — 
sit down or lie down. 


9139. Asa signalman ?—I had the charge of a level 
crossing ; they called them policemen. 

9140. What are your duties now; are you at one of @ 
the boxes >—Yes, at the Moorgate Street box. ; 

9141. What class of pay are you getting ?—30s, a 
week, a 

9142, And a bonus if all goes well ?>—Yes. ve 
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9143. How long have you been at Moorgate Street ? 
—From the first opening of Moorgate Street ; that is 
to say, since 1865. 

9144. And how often have you had your bonus, or 
how often have you lost your bonus, rather ?-—I am 
happy to say I never lost it. 

9145. Are you in that division of the box at Moor- 
gate Street which regulates the Metropolitan main 
line trains, or the Farringdon Street Great Northern 
trains >—The Metropolitan main line trains. 

9146. Your duty is eight hours, is it not ?—Yes. 

- 9147. Do you know how many trains you have in 
and out in the course of the day of 24 hours >—Some- 
thing like 380, that is not including light engines. 

9148. Would that include the Great Western main 
line City trains, as they call them ?—Yes, all passing 
on the main line side. 

9149. And does it include Great Western goods as 
well ?—No, the goods do not reach Moorgate Street ; 
they are Farringdon Street to Smithfield Market. 

9150. Are your trains regular in their time ?— Yes, 
they run very well indeed, except that ocvasionally 
they get a little late. 

9151. Do you find your trains coming for many 
hours together three or four minutes late >—Some- 
times, such as holiday times, when there is a press of 
traffic. 

9152. We have heard from the man examined before 
you that sometimes it happens when trains are very 
late one is dropped out altogether >—Yes. 

: 9153. Who regulates that >—The chief inspector on 
uty. 

9154. Do you get notice of that ?>—Yes, he is fre- 
quently there when such an occurrence as that takes 
place. 

9155. What notice would you get that such a train 
was taken out ?—Sometimes a verbal message, some- 
times a written one, sometimes a telegram. 

9156. I suppose, if the train stopped and taken off 
is one that ought to have run from Moorgate Street 
outwards, you would be told of it verbally >—Yes, 

9157. But if it were a Great Western City train 
which was dropped out, it would be telegraphed to 
rou? Yes. 

9158. Have you had any cases of drivers not being 
able to check their trains at your signal and over- 
running it, without causing an accident, I mean ?— 
Very few. 

9159. In any cases that you can call to mind, were 
they Metropolitan drivers, or were they Great Western 
drivers ?—Very few overrun ; it might be a yard or 
two in wet, slippery weather, but very seldom. 

9160. Nothing of that sort has occurred that you 
felt necessary to report >—No. 

9161. You have not had to report any drivers for 
overrunning ?—No. 

9162. Have you had to stop any trains, or to tele- 
graph forward to stop any trains, in consequence of 


their going past you with their tail light out?—Very 
seldom ; we have telegraphed to tell the guard at the 
next station to light his lamp, or so. | 


9163. Moorgate Street is the starting station ?—Yes, 
that is the terminus for the present. 

9164. Such a case as that would arise from the fact 
that the guard had forgotten to light it, I suppose ?— 
Yes. They can light them from the inside on the Metro- 


 politan; they can open the lamp from their guard’s 


van. 
_ 9165. How far are your distant signals from you ?>— 


About 300 yards. 


9166. Can you see them ?—Sometimes. 
9167. Can you see the back light at night >—Yes. 
9168. In fog how do you work ?—As well as we 
can ; it is a very difficult thing to work in fog. There 
are fogmen placed up the line, and they repeat the 
signals. Pret tres 
9169. You have a fogman at your box, I suppose? 


—Not at the box. d 


t 


9170. At your distant signal ?—-At the signal. 
9171. And is there a fog signalman at any of your 


points ?—No, the points all work from the box, 
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9172. But at Moorgate Street you have a line for 
the engine to run round the train, have not you ?— 
No, another engine, a spare engine, comes on. 

9173. And then the other engine comes out behind 
the train ?—Yes. 

9174. Have you had any mishap in a fog at Moor- 
gate Street >—No. 

9175. You will recollect a fog last year which lasted 
two or three days, a twelvemonth ago ?—Yes, in 
December. 

9176. Did you find that your fogmen were getting 
wearied or worn out then P—No. 

9177. You had to keep fogmen on, I suppose, for 
ahout three days consecutively ?—Yes, but they were 
relieved, of course ; they were not the same men. 

9178. You had enough men to relieve them, had 

ou P—Yes. 

9179. What sort of time would they be on con- 
secutively ?—About 10 hours each man. 

9180. Would they be the plate-layers ?—In such a 
case as that, when there are not sufficient plate-layers, 
they have porters on to relieve each other. 


9181. You had no mishap during that time >—No. 

9182. Were there any trains taken off then ?—Yes. 

9183. Is your box open the whole night ?—No. 

9184. It is closed from when ?—From 1 o’clock 
to 5. 

9185. Have you often been on the sick list ?—No. 

9186. Before you went to the Moorgate Street box 


where were you working ?—I was at Portland Road 
on the first opening of the line. 

9187. The air was said to be bad there, was it not, 
then ?—Yes, it was very bad indeed. 

9188. Did it put you on the sick list often >—For a 
day or two. 

9189. Was that the sulphur ?—Yes, the sulphur 
from the engines. 

9190. (Mr. Galt.) Were many of the men at that 
station on the sick list ?>—They were most of them 
laid up at times for half a day; they felt the effects of 
the sulphur. 

9191. (Chairman.) Was that the case within your 
knowledge at any other of those boxes besides Port- 
land Road ?—It was not altogether at the boxes, but 
the men on the platform, such as porters, were also 
affected. 

9192. It applied principally, did it not, to Portland 
Road and Gower Street ?—Yes. 

9193. (Mr. Galt.) But those stations have been 
improved, have they not ?—Yes, they have been much 
improved since that. 

9194. Have you been there since?—I have not 
been stationed there. 

9195. Is there any complaint now of the ventila- 
tion ?—No, I do not hear of any. 

9196. (Chairman.) At. Moorgate Street you are 
above ground altogether ?—Yes, there it is all open. 

9197. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said /you could 
not sometimes see your distant signal at Moorgate 
Street ; have you an indicator in your box ?—Yes. 

9198. Does it work satisfactorily ?—Yes. 

9199. Have you ever known it work wrong ?>—Very 
seldom. 

9200. Have you ever put a signal on and found 
that the indicator showed “danger,” and the distant 
signal did not ?—Sometimes when we put the signal 
back the indicator did not go back, on account. of a 
little gravel or something getting in the links of the 
chain round the pulleys. 

9201. (Chairman.) Did you ever find the indicator 
show your signal at “danger” when your signal has 
been off ?—Sometimes, in the hot weather, it has been 
so that the wire does not pull the signal properly. 

9202. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The indicator is worked 
by a wire from the distant signal >—Yes. 

9203. (Mr. Galt.) You would have that defect 
immediately remedied, I suppose ?>—Yes. 

9204. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find that a 
great assistance to you in foggy weather ?—Yes. 

9205, Could you work well without it in foggy 
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weather ?—Not so safely or securely, or so satisfactorily 
to your own mind. 

9206. (Chairman.) It is like having the whole 
signals under your eye ?—Yes. 

9207. You worked a signal at a crossing of the 
Great Western before you were on the Metropolitan ? 
—Yes. 

9208. Had you a distant signal 7—No. 

9209. What crossing was that ?—Worm Leighton. 

9210. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that a road crossing? 
—Yes. 

9211. (Chairman.) And you merely had one of 
those broad signals P—A dise and cross-bar. 

9212. And no distant signals ?—No, there were no 
distant signals at the crossing, 

9213. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Had you often occasion 
to stop a train there P—No. 

9214. Did you ever stop one?—No ; it was a road 
that was not used except very seldom. It was a bridle- 
road for the farmers to pass over ; it was not a busy 
crossing. 

9215. (Chairman.) Do you have to train men at 
Moorgate Street for signalmen ?—Yes. 

9216. How often do you have a man under teach- 
ing ?—Not very often. 

9217. One in a year ?—No, only when it is neces- 
sary for one to be put on. 

9218. How long have your mates been on with you 
at that box ?—One of my mates has been there as long 
as I have; he went on with me. The other man has 
not been there so long; seven years, I think. 

9219. Do you get any holiday in the year at all P— 
Yes, five days. 

9220, With loss of pay ?>—No, with the pay. 

9221. You are allowed five days’ holiday on pay in 
the year P—Yes. 

9222. Do you all take it >—Yes. 

92238. And are very glad of it, I suppose ?—We are 
very glad to get away for such a time. 

9224, (Mr. Galt.) Do you have the choice of the 
time to go ?—No; we apply for the time we wish, and 
they grant it when they can. We cannot all get away 
together ; perhaps three or four might all apply at one 
time. 

9225. Have you ever applied and been kept two or 
three months after application before you got it >—I 
have never been kept so long, but there are some that 
have. 

9226. You have heard of some that have r—Yes. 

9227. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If a man is deprived 
of his bonus, would that deprive him of his privilege 
of leave as well ?—For six months. 

9228. ( Chairman.) He would not get leave during 
that six months ?—No. 

9229. You have told us that ue have never lost 
your bonus ?—No. 

9230. So that you have not been in the fine book ? 
—No. 

9231. I suppose it does happen to your mates some- 
times to get their bonus stopped ?—Yes. 

9232. Do you know any in your box who have had 
it stopped lately ?—Never one of them lately. 

9233. There has not been one within two or three 
years who has P—I think not. 

9234. Do you remember what they have had it 
stopped for when that has occurred; what sort of 
circumstance ?—Some small fine, such as being late 
on duty, a little irregularity, or anything of that sort. 

9235. (Mr. Galt.) If a man was late for one day in 
coming on duty would he be fined and lose his 25s. 
bonus for the quarter as well ?—Not for lateness one 
day exactly, but if he were to make a practice of it. 

9236. (Chairman.) If a man came on duty 10 
minutes late one day, I suppose, he would get told he 
must not do it again ?—Yes, 

9237. But if he did it two or three times in the 
month he would get a fine ?—Yes, probabiy. 

9238. How would the fact of his coming late be 
detected ?—By the inspector booking him late. 

9239. At Moorgate Street do you go to the inspec- 
tor first before going to the box 2—No 0, not always. 
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. such a thing occurs. 


9240. (Mr. Ayrton.) He would keep the first ma 
on duty till the other came, would he not ?—Yes, on 
signalman would not be allowed to sions till the othe 
signalman came. i 

9241. (Chairman.) If you found your mate not 
keeping punctual time in relieving you, you would” , 
begin to grumble, I suppose ?—Yes. 

9242. You would first speak to him, and if it still 4 
went on you would speak to the inspector 2—Yes, — a 

9243. Has it ever happened to you, in consequence : 
of the illness of your mates or from any other cir- — 
cumstance, to be kept on over your eight hours’ dae i” 
—Yes. i 
9244. What is the longest spell of duty you can — 
ever recollect being kept on consecutively ope have — 
been kept on a full 12 hours. - 

9245. What has that been from ?—From the other 7 
man being ill. a7 

9246. Unexpected illness pul Vest 

9247. You have been kept on a full 12 hours foil 
the relief man could come on ?>—Yes. A 

9248. Has it been an occurrence that has happened 
more than once or twice ?—No, it is very seldom that — 


9249. Your relief is regular, you say ?—Yes. a 
9250. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In that case would — 
they give you overtime ?—Yes. a 
9251. ( Chairman.) The actual number of hours, or 
is the overtime paid higher ?—The man is paid his 
time, a quarter of a day overtime, or half a day, as 
the case might be. ~~ = i. 
9252. (Mr. Galt.) If your mate has some parece nm 
business which might detain him half-an-hour or so — 
beyond the proper time, if he would speak to you be- — 
fore, could you arrange it between you that he should — 
have that ?-—We are not allowed to do so. ‘ 
. 9258. But could that be done without the inspector — 
knowing it >—Well, if he did not see it, it might occur — 
perhaps; but it is not permitted by the company’s 
regulations. 
9254. You have not to sign your name when you 
come on duty, or to appear before anyone to show — 
that you are in a fit condition ?—No. a 
9255. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose, with the 
consent of the inspector, you could make an arrange- 
ment to stay half-an-hour longer on duty ?—With the — 
consent of the chief inspector we could do so. / 
9256. (Chairman.) | suppose sanction has some- — 
times been given to a man extending his duty an hour — 
or so ?—Yes. sy 
9257. Do you think it is ever done without — 
sanction ?—I do not think it is made a practice of; it 
would be soon found out if it were. : 
9258. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any dissatistetian 7 
amongst the men employed on the line ?—I have not ~ 
heard of any. : 
9259. (Chairman.) You think your signalmen are vy 
well satisfied with their position? — They do not / 
complain. “oh 
9260. Do you think that the éight hours’ duty i isat 
all more than you can well take: 2—I cannot completa 
of the hours. 
9261. You do not think that it would be an im- ~ 
provement to still further shorten them ?—Yes, that — 
would be the best improvement, or a little more 
money. 
9262. Do you think that a little more money would — Yi 
be a better improvement than mee the number of a 
hours ?—Yes. 
9268. Still, judging from the time that your sina 
men seem to remain on duty, I should judge that the — 
pay is about equal to what you would get in other 
vocations ?—Yes, I pets it is, taking the you ’ 
through. 
9264. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there many persons ap- ! 
plying to be made signalmen, do you know?—No. 
9265. (Mr. Galt.) Do not the porters look forward 
to that as an advancement ?>—There are not many ail es, 
are eager to enter a box. 4 
9266. (Mr. Ayrion.) It is pleasantgr to remain on. ¢ 
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the platform, occasionally picking up something ?— 
Yes. 

9267. (Chairman.) In your signal staff, which we 
have. been told numbers a little over 70, do you know 
whether there have been a number of vacancies for any 
time together ?—-Not for any length of time; they 
are soon filled up. 

9268. (Mr. Galt.) You do not find the manual 
labour very severe ?—Sometimes, when the trains are 
working badly and the signals. 

9269. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do they work badly in 
dry dusty weather ?—Yes, sometimes. 

9270. (Chairman.) When you speak of the manual 
labour as being severe, do you mean the actual moving 
of the levers?—Yes. . 

9271. What sort of weight do they want to pull 
them over, take the hardest one ?—It requires great 
force. 4 

9272. You are obliged to put your foot against the 
frame, are you ?—Yes. 

9273. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think it requires a 
stronger pull than a bargeman uses to pull an oar ?— 
I never tried a barge. 


9274. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you know what is - 


the distance in yards at which the farthest of the 
points from you is fixed ?—One is a long distance. 

9275. Highty yards >—Yes, more. 

9276. In that case would it be possible to pull a 
lever into position without fully closing the points ?— 
Yes, unless it was fitted very tight. 

- 9277. Supposing it was fixed with a locking bolt, 
then you could not pull the lever over without the 
points being in exact position, could you ?—No, you 
could not pull the bolt over. 

9278. Could you pull the lever into the notch with- 
out the points corresponding ?—Not without they are 
slack. 

_ 9279. (Chairman.) Could you shove a penny-piece 
between the switch rail and the stock rail and yet the 
levers come to the notch ?—No, not if the levers were 
properly locked. They must be slack to come to the 
notch if a penny piece is in. If we find them slack 
we report them, and they are attended to at once. 

9280. (Mr. Galt.) Do all the signalmen work eight 
hours ?—Only eight hours on the Metropolitan. 

9281. Do you know whether any of the signalmen 
are engaged in any occupation for themselves during 
part of the 16 hours off duty ?—I do not know that 
they are. 

9282. You are not yourself ?—No. 

9283. You have a great deal of time to yourself 
then ?—Yes, pretty fair. 

9284. I suppose you are as much fatigued with the 
eight hours as in ordinary work you would be with 
12 hours -—Yes, we have no interval in our work. 

9285. (Chairman.) How many signalmen do you 
think you have in your staff at the lowest pay. It 
begins at 22s., I think ?—Yes. 

9286. Did you begin at 22s.?—I began at 21s. 

_ 9287. How long do your staff keep on at 22s,?— 
a or three years, till you get promotion to a higher 
pox. 

9288. Do you at all know from the staff whether 
many men resign when they have had the post for a 
year or so ?—Yes, a great many leave. 

_ 9289. They leave you then when they have got 
settled into it, I suppose ?—Yes. 

e 9290. Do you hear at all what their reasons are for 
leaving ; is it the confinement, or is it that they seek 
better pay elsewhere ?—They leave with the idea that 
they can get better pay elsewhere. 

9291. You do not think that that is always realised ? 
—Not with some of them. 

9292. I am not speaking of the early time when the 
line was first opened and there were complaints about 
the ventilation ; but of late years, do you know whether 
any of your mates have been complaining of the air or 
of the confinement in the boxes >—Not of late years. 
_ 9293. What do you consider the most fatiguing 
period of the day, taking your eight hours’ duty 2—In 
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the morning and evening.’ I should say 8 to 11 in the 
morning is the busiest time for trains, and say 4 to 7, 
or half past 7, in the evening. 

9294, Those are times when you feel most the 
fatigue ?,—Yee. 

9295. Now you have eight hours off, which not un- 
frequently happens in the daytime. Taking your 
eight hours’ interval of rest, what in practice do you 
we your mates do; do you get home to your meals ? 
—Yes. 

9296. When you happen to be off duty from 12 in 
the day till 8 at night ?—If we go off at 12 or1 in the 
day we are off till the next morning. 

9297. What do you do while off duty ?—We go 
home, or where we like. 

9298. Are you so tired and weary that after you 
have had your dinner you go to rest ?—No. 

sais (Earl of Belmore.) You come on once a day ? 
—Yes. 

9300. And have 16 hours off to 8 hours on ?—Yes. 

9301. (Chairman.) That is not the case every day, 
is it —Yes, every-day. Some of the relieving men 
come on twice a day. 

9302. Your box is open at 5 in the morning, is it 
not >—Yes. 

9308. You have to be there at half-past 4, I sup- 
pose, to get your lamps ready ?—No, at 10 minutes 
or a quarter to 5. 

9304. And you keep 
quarter to 1. 

9305. Taking that as the Monday’s duty, you come 
on duty again when ?—The same time all that week. 

9306. Then taking the next week?—The next 
week I come on at a quarter to 1 on Sunday, and a 
quarter to 5 on the following days. 

9307. You can only get a full eight hours’ duty in 
the 24 ?—Yes. 

9308. And how far off do you live ?—I live at King’s 
Cross, about two miles off. 

9309. I suppose you reckon half-an-hour there and 
half-an-hour in coming on ?>—Yes. 

9310. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you get a pass on 
the railway in going home ?—Yes, | can ride then, but 
I always have to walk in the morning, as no trains 
are running. 

9311. ( Chairman.) You are never away from home 
more than about 934 hours ?—No, or from that to 10 
hours, except Sunday. 

9312. And then you get nearly 12 hours, do not 
you—114 ?_Yes. 

9313. (Earl of Belmore.) To what grade in the 
service does a signalman sometimes look forward to 
being promoted ?>—There have been several made 
station inspectors. 

9314. And sometimes do they rise to  station- 


on till half-past 12 ?—A 


masters P—There are no station-masters on the Me-' 


tropolitan Railway. 

9315. (Chairman.) The station inspector is a 
trained signalman and able to take signal duty in case 
of emergency, is he not ?>—Yes. 

9316. You have not had much sickness, you say ?— 
No. I was off three weeks, something more than a year 


ago. 
9317. Was it from anything connected with your 
duty P—No. 


ths It was not brought on by the heat or the air ? 
—No. 

9319. (Mr. Harrison.) Have you been at railway 
work all your life ?—From about 21. 

9320. What were you before that ?—I was brought 
up to agricultural labouring. 

9321. (Chairman.) In what part of England ?— 
Warwickshire. 

9322. What do you do when you get your five days’ 
holiday; do you' go away from London ?—Yes, I 
generally go down home. 

9323. You get out of sight of London ?—Yes. 

9324. And you enjoy those five days very much, I 
suppose ?—Yes, I should not be sorry if there were 
five more. 

9325. I suppose most of your mates when they get 
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a holiday go straight away trom the place ?—Yes, most 
of them ; there are some that stay. 

9326. When you come on duty in the morning, who 
is supposed to be the first on duty at the station, you 
or the station staff?—The signalman is supposed to be 
the first. 

9327. Your duty is to come and get your lamps lit, 
I suppose ?—No, we do not go lighting lamps. 

9328. Who does that >—The porter. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at, 12 o’clock. 


Friday, 22nd January 1875. 
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Mr. Witt1Am GARDINER examined. 3 


9333. (Chairman.) You are station-master at 
Basingstoke ?>—Yes. 

9334. How long have you been there ?—- About 14} 
years. 

9335. Were you at smaller stations previously >— 
Yes. 

9336. Will you tell us what stations you have had 
from the time when you began your railway service ? 
—I commenced my railway service in August 1848, 
as a junior booking clerk. I was appointed station- 
master at Chiswick in January 1852. Then I was 
station-master at Christchurch Road and at Esher, and 
from there I went to Basingstoke, where I am now 
stationed. 

9337. Basingstoke is the junction of the Great 
Western system and the South-western P—Yes. 

9338. There are not, I think, through trains over 
the Basingstoke branch with you, but through car- 
riages are exchanged ?—Through carriages are ex- 
changed occasionally, not as a rule, 


9339. Family carriages and horse-boxes and carriage 


trucks go through ?—Horse boxes and carriage tr ucks 

go thr ough regularly ; ; family carriages occasionally. 
9340. ‘Can you tell us how many trains a day, on 

the South-western portion of your line, pass through 


or into your station ?—About 58 up and down alto-— 


gether, goods and passengers. 

9341. And how many Great Western, in and out? 
—That is a separate station altogether, under distinct 
management. I think they have about 16 trains a day 
altogether. 

9342. But do not you manage the whole ?—No ; the 
staff of Basingstoke, Great Western, is distinct alto- 
gether from the South-western. 

9348. Is the station-master a distinct officer too ? 
—The station-master and the staff as well. — 

9344. But it is the same roof, is it not ?—No ; but 
the stations are very close to each other, only palings 
separate the two stations. 

9345. You can pass from one to the other ?>—Yes. 

9346. Then the Great Western portion is quite dis- 
tinct from yours ?—Yes, quite distinct. 

9347. There is a wooden paling between the two? 
—Yes. 

9348. What is your staff on the South-western 
under you?—50 men in connexion with the traffic 
department, including myself. 

9349. What is your staff?—I have one booking 
clerk, three goods clerks, and there are two telegraph 
clerks ; and there is one inspector and two foremen, a 
night and a day foreman. 

9350. How many porters and labourers have you 
continually employed ?—48. 

585), 
—No. 
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That does not include any locomotive men? 


9329. Is that done before or after you come on ?— 
About the same time. There is one porter specially — 
appointed to come on and get the signals lighted. 

9330. Does he put them out, or you ?—The porter | 
sees to them. ‘a 

9331. Are your boxes locked at night or r left open § i a 
—They are locked. 9 

9332. Who keeps the key ?—We leave it in ted 
inspector’s office at the station. a 


+ 
. 

a 

. 


Tur Ricur Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 
Lizut-GENERAL Sir J. L. Simmons, K.C.B. 
T. E. Harrison, Esq. 
W. Gat, Esq. 
EH. F. Periew, Esq., Secretary. 


9352..Do you happen to know what the Great — 
Western staff is?— The station-master, a booking — 
clerk, a goods clerk, two foremen porters, two switch-— 
men, ‘and I believe seven other servants, porters = 5 
shunters. 4 

9353. You have a staff of about 50 all told »—Yes, ] 
in the traffic department, and exclusive of the locomo- — 
tive department. ; 

9354. Have you any control over the locomotive — 
department ?—No, not beyond a general control. j 

9355. What class of men do they have in charge of 
the locomotive staff there ?—The divisional foreman — 
at Southampton takes charge of the locomotive depart- — 
ment at Basingstoke. 

9356. Which district would it be in for locomotive 
purposes ?—In the southern district, the Southampton — 
district. } 

9357. Not in the London district >—No, it is a dis- Q 
tinct district altogether. 

9358. That is the company’s return (handing it to” 
the witness), which seems to place it in the London 
district ?—This is a return dated 1873. Basingstoke — 
was then in the western district ; it has been changed — 
in the last two months. 

9359. What number of engines are standing at 
Basingstoke in the shed, do you know ?—We have 
only two stationed there, : 

9360. Are your through trains divided at Basing- 
stoke ?—Only two in the course of the day. a 

9361. Where are they divided for /—For the West 
of England. 

9362. One is the express train to Exeter ?—Yes ;) 
the 2.10 p.m. train from Waterloo, that is divided at 
Basingstoke ; and the 5.20 from London for the same a 
district. é 

9363. Are the up trains also Joined at your station ¢ Hy, 
—Yes, the corresponding up trains ; the 10 o’clock ex- 
press ‘from Exeter and the Bournemouth train are- 
attached together, and the 8.45 from Southampton is 
attached to the 8.25 from Salisbury. 

9364. The 2.10 and the 5.20 down, which you ic 
spoken of, are divided, part for Southampton and the 
coast and part for Hxeter >—Yes. { 

9365. What sort of time do those trains 5 Keep down- 
wards ?—Very good time. 

9366. And what sort of time do the up trains keep?” 
—They keep good average time, 

9367. Do they keep strict time or within a few 
minutes of their time ?—'They are within a few minutes 
of their time. 

9368. Are they something like five or six minutes” 
late ?—Not more than that; it might vary from four 
to 10 minutes. 

9369. How much time are they allowed at the 
station ?—Four minutes. 
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, 9370. Do you find that practically sufficient for 
station work ?—Yes. 

9371. You do not often detain them longer ?—With 
the 5.20 train the detention depends upon the arrival 
of the Great Western from Reading. If that has 
arrived we find four minutes sufficient. 

9372. How long before your train is in is that due? 
—There is a margin of 17 minutes. 

9373. They are due in 17 minutes before you ?—It 
is due 17 minutes before our train is due. 

9374. Do they keep that time or not ?—Not very 
good time. . 

9375. Are they frequently not in till your train is 
coming in ?—Very frequently. 

9376. Do they give any explanation to you of the 
cause ?—No. 

9377. Their own station-master would know that, I 
suppose >—Their own station-master would of course 
make'a note of the train’s arrival. If it caused any 
unusual detention to our train I should have to make 
a report of it to the general manager. 

9378. Have you had to do that often?—Many 
times. 

9379. Does the Reading train come to time once a 
week on the average ?—Yes ; in fact, it does not cause 
a detention to our train once in the week. It does 
not arrive punctually at half-past 6, but it arrives 
between that and a quarter to 7. It all depends 
upon the traffic and the amount of luggage whether 
it causes detention. 

9380. (Mr. Galt.) How many minutes late would 
lead you to make, a special report ?—If our train was 
detained more than 10 minutes I should. 

9381. (Earl De la Warr.) There is a junction at 
Bishopstoke with the Gosport and Southampton 
trains; does not that cause delay ?—The trains are 
often detained there. The Weymouth and South- 
ampton and Portsmouth trains meet there, and that 
delays the up trains. 

9382. (Chairman.) As to the two down trains and 
the two up which are divided at your station, the 
principal cause of detention would be the Great 
Western train being a little late, and the quantity of 
luggage arriving by it ?—Yes, that would refer more 
particularly to the 5.20. 

9383. The 2.10 you do not often have detention 
by ?—No; there is no train from Reading in con- 
nexion with the 2.10. 

9384. With your first up train is there any great 
detention ?—Not more than 10 minutes. 

9385. And the second up train, does that keep good 
time up to you ?—Very good time as a rule, within 10 
minutes. 

9386. It does not keep actual time, not the time 
booked ?—No. 

9387. Do you get any explanation of the cause of 
the lateness from the guards >—No. 

9388. You merely confine yourself to getting it away 
as quickly as possible, within the proper number of 
minutes ?—Yes. 

9389. Have you much exchange of traffic from the 
South-western to the Great Western at your station ? 
—Yes, the exchange of traflic is very large. 

9390. Can you give us any idea of the number of 
carriages that are trans-shipped, or how often you have 
to transfer vehicles in passenger trains ?—The number 
varies ; it may occur once, twice, or more daily. 

9391. Nearly every day ?—There is a large traflic 


through of horses and carriages. 


9392. Is that more frequent than the transfer of 
passenger carriages ?—Yes ; the transfer of passenger 
carriages is made a special matter by special arrange- 
ment. 

9393. There are family carriages, I suppose P—Yes, 
carriages with invalids, for instance. 

9394. There is no transfer of ordinary passenger 
carriages ?—No. 

9395. Now as to the other trains at your station up 
and down, what sort of time do they keep ?—Very 
fair time indeed, I consider. 

9396. Are there many in the day that keep their 
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actual booked time >—Yes, the average of the trains 
running keep their actual booked time. 

9397. Have you a return there of the trains —No, 
simply a journal of the working of the 2.10 train. 

9398. And of any other train ?—No, only the 
journal of the running of that train in August last, 
a return of which has been furnished, and the working 
of the same train for one week in January 1875, 
which you were furnished with, and in January. 

9399. Just referring to that train, what time did it 
keep in August. You will refer to it more readily 
than we shall ?—On the 17th of August it arrived at 
Exeter eight minutes late. 

9400. Have you the Basingstoke working of the 
train in that return ?—At Basingstoke it is shown as 
stopping four minutes and starting right time. 

9401. The delay arose west of Basingstoke there- 
fore ?>—Yes. On the 18th of August the train was two 
minutes late starting from Basingstoke; on the 19th 
it started at right time ; on the 20th at right time ; on 
the 21st at right time; on the 22nd two minutes late. 
It was late at Exeter eight minutes on the 17th ; 5 
minutes late on the 18th; right time on the 19th; 1] 
minutes late on the 20th; one minute late on the 21st ; 
and 18 minutes late on the 22nd. 


9402. (Mr. Harrison.) Is there any particular junc- 
tion where time is lost ?—On the 22nd the train was 
detained 12 minutes at Salisbury waiting for the 
Southampton train. 


9403. (Larl De la Warr.) Do you report the 
causes of a train being late ?—No; the guard reports 
the causes on his journal. 


9404. Does the guard always report them ?—Yes. 

9405. (Chairman.) Now with your other trains, do 
you find that the time allowed at your station is suffi- 
cient for the station work ordinarily >—Yes. 

9406. Is it only on such occasions as Whitsuntide 
or Christmas, or those times, that you want more ?— 
Then we want more; but the time now allowed we 
find sufficient for the ordinary work. 

9407. What is the ordinary time allowed ?—Four 
minutes.: 

9408. The ordinary quantity of luggage that you 
have to manage at the station can be dealt with in that 
time ?— Yes, 

9409. Now will you be good enough to read the 
January return of the working of that same train ?— 
On the 11th of January, the same train, the 2.10 from 
London, was three minutes late in starting from 
Basingstoke, and two minutes late in arriving at 
Exeter. On the 12th, three minutes late from Basing- 
stoke, and two minutes late at Exeter. On the 138th, 
four minutes late from Basingstoke, and seven minutes 
late at Exeter. On the 15th, five minutes late from 
Basingstoke, and five minutes late at Exeter. On the 
16th, four minutes late from Basingstoke, and 11 
minutes late at Exeter. On the 17th, one minute late 
from Basingstoke, and five minutes late at Exeter. 
That is the down journey for a week. 

9410. Is there any particular explanation given 
there like “Waiting for an up train at Salisbury ” ?— 
There are remarks on every day’s journal of detention 
at Salisbury for some few minutes ; three minutes on 
the 17th, and seven minutes on the 15th, and so on. 

9411. (Earl De la Warr.) Are not the up trains 
sometimes delayed by waiting for the Isle of Wight 
boats from Southampton ?—Very rarely indeed. 

9412. (Earl of Belmore.) How long does your 
train wait when a train from either of the branches, 
Southampton or Reading, is late ?—We are supposed 
to wait 10 minutes. 

9413. And do you start your train if the other is 
later ?—Yes. 

9414. (Mr. Harrison.) “ Detained by 11.45 train,” 
I see in the journal ?—That is a very heavy train in 
August. 

9415. “ Waiting for Southampton train ” occurs in 
many of these cases ?—Yes. 

9416. (Chatrman.) Have you any trains originating 
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at nemadeake ?—Three in the day, one to ‘Aridover, 
and two short trains are started to London. 

9417. And are there any that terminate at Basing- 
stoke ?—Yes, the return train from Andover. 

9418. Which of your trains are the most irregular 
at your station ?—Taking the up trains, it would be 
the 8.45 in the morning from Southampton, and the 
7.20 p.m. train, and, generally speaking, in the summer 
time those are the worst trains in the day. At this 
time of the year I may say all trains are keeping good 
time, the traffic is so light. 

9419. What do you attribute the special irregularity 
of those trains to ?—Waiting at Bishopstoke for the 
trains from Portsmouth and Dorchester, and the Isle 
of Wight trains. 

9420. (Earl De la Warr.) Are the junctions, in 
your opinion, the chief cause of unpunctuality P—No 
question, where you have to wait for three divisions of 
the train to make it up into one. 

9421. You find they are the chief cause of the 
delay ?--Yes, where the train has to be put together. 

9422. ( Chairman.) Do you often find from. the 
guards that the trains are late from getting luggage 
in and out at roadside stations ?—Yes, I have heard 
that. 

9423. Has that been an increasing cause of com- 
plaint on your line >—No, I think not. 

9424, Do you notice any difference in the propor- 
tion of luggage, that the proportion of luggage for a 
passenger increases ?—Yes, the proportion carried is 
greater every year, both in bulk and quantity. 

9425. Do you think that the practice is that passen- 
gers carry a considerable amount beyond the actual 
allowance ? Certainly. 

9426. What is your arrangement as to charging 
excess luggage ?—If we have time we weigh it and 
charge the passenger excess, but we seldom have time. 
We get the bulk of our luggage from Great Western 
trains, and have to hurry it across. 

9427. I suppose if a person had a moderate quantity 
of luggage you would not think of weighing it ?— 
No. 

9428. But if a person came with three or four 
large boxes you would weigh it ?—We should have to 
inquire how many passengers were travelling with it, 
and then if necessary weigh it. 

9429. But in point of fact the luggage is chiefly 
transferred from one line to the other, and 3 you have to 
get rid of it at once ?—Yes, 

9430. The inconvenience caused by the weight of 
commercial travellers’ luggage ‘has been referred to by 
some station-masters, it requiring two men to put it in 
the van; do you find that ?>—Yes. 

9431. That their packages are very large and very 


_ heavy ?—Yes. 


9432. One railway official spoke of some peculiar 
arrangement with regard to them; have you any 
arrangement of that sort ?—We char oe them a reduced 
rate for excess, one half the ordinary rate for passenger 
luggage. 

9433. Have they not some special accommodation 
afforded them in having their luggage taken out at 
stations short of the place to which it is booked 2>— 
They are allowed to book their luggage through to 
the ultimate destination for that day. Supposing they 
wish to call at two or three places, the luggage ticket 
is made out to the extreme limit of the journey for 
the day. 

9434, Ifa commercial man were going from Basing- 


stoke to Portsmouth or Southampton, and he intended 


to eall at Winchester, he would book his luggage to 
Southampton, I suppose, or to Portsmouth ?—Yes. 

9435. Would he have liberty to take it out at 
Winchester ?—-Yes ; but ‘we should then label the 
luggage to Winchester. 
~ 9436. How is his ticket taken in that case ?—To 
Winchester only. a 

9437. But the luggage would Ree be booked 
through ?—Yes. 

9438, And allowed to be taken out at Winchester 
and taken on by: a subsequent train ?— Yes. 
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able goods they would not have to be transferred even — 


9439. (Mr. Ayrton.) What does he gain by | 
—He would have to pay double the rate for his lu 
gage if he had to book it again at Winchester. 

9440. (Larl of Belmore.) It is not the same 
cending scale for luggage as it is for a passeng 
ticket ?—No, but so much per ewt. for distances not 
exceeding 20, 70, 150, or 250 miles. 4 

9441. ( Chairman.) ) But what is the object of the 4 
company; what do they gain by it ?—The company — 
gain nothing by it, it is a concession to the commercial” 
travellers... 40 By 

9442. So far as I can make out, the commercial _ i 
traveller has this heavy luggage charged at half i 
rate in excess at which an ordinary traveller would ?— 
Yes. ; 
9443. In addition to that he is allowed the privileglil 
of booking to a further point ‘at once, and having the — * 
luggage accessible at intermediate stations ?—Yes. 

9444. (Earl De la Warr.) Do you carry that 
luggage by every train, the fast trains as well as the 
ordinary trains ?—Yes. ae 

9445. (Chairman.) Is there any particular luggage 
that is so heavy ?—The hardware, calico, and carpet — 
trades, particularly the carpet trade ; they carry im- — 
mense cases full of large patterns, as much as two men 
can lift into a van. iy 

9446. (Mr. Ayrton.) Strictly speaking, this is not 
luggage at all, it is Hep Namib ?——It is merchandise, , 
not personal baggage. a a 

9447. (Mr. Galt.) Does it cause detention often t ail , 
It does sometimes when a-train is late and you want 
to get it away quickly. a 

9448. (Chairman.) What we have been told before i 
is that it causes delay at roadside stations where the 
staff is not large, in the handling of it ?—It would. 

9449. At Basingstoke have you any large ge 
of local goods traffic to deal with >—Yes, a 

9450. What sort of accommodation have you in a 
your goods yard ?—A large warehouse for the loading — 
and unloading of general goods. 

9451. Can you tell us how many trucks you handle 
per diem ?—It is rather a complicated work. Notonly — 
is there the local work to deal with, but all the transfer a 
work of the Great Western. The number of trucks ~ 
we should have to handle during the day would ets 
from 200 to 400 in the day. 

9452. Is there much goods exchanged between the, 
Great Western and you ?—Yes, a large traffic. ag 

9453. Is that done by exchange of trucks or trans- 4 
shipment ?—Both. Trucks carrying less than 15 cwt. — 
have to be trans-shipped ; but if it were fish or perish~ 


when of less weight than that. 4 
9454. What ects, of porters or other people have — 
you employed in the goods yard ?~—The goods depart- f 
ment and shunting is all under one head. The men go — ‘a 
to the different departments where they are wanted ; 
there is one man in charge of the warehouse and the 
other men are shunters and porters. 
9455. Do the passenger staff help the goods staff re: ‘ 
—No, the goods staff come and help the passengga 
staff at times. ‘ 
9456, Is there much shunting ?-—Very much. ; 
9457. What time do your g goods trains keep 2 Viera 
uncertain time indeed. 
9458. Do any of them keep their booked time P= | ‘ 
Yes, some do. 
9459. Are those trains that are running long aise 
tances ?—Yes, through trains. 
9460. Both up and down trains ?—Both up and — 
down trains. We find that the down trains keep ‘ 
better time than the up. It is the long journey trains, — 
from Exeter, say, to London, that are late. — 
9461. Do your local pick-up trains keep good time? 
—They keep very fair time during the day ; at night 
it is not so good. 
9462. (Harl De la Warr .) Do the goods cone 
report the causes of their trains being late 7 2—Yes. 
9463. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Can you give us tbe, 
average amount of time that the through goods trains: a 
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are late; is it half-an-hour or an hour ?—Say from 
15 to 45 minutes. 

9464. (Chairman.) Do you often find your goods 
trains short of time at your station for the particular 
work they have to do there ?—Not with all trains, the 
work is so very uncertain. 

9465. The allowance is sometimes not sufficient for 
the work you have to do?r—We find, perhaps, 10 
minutes sufficient one day, and we should require 80 
the next, or even more. 

9466. And such a, train would be allowed, what 
sort of margin ?—They are generally allowed from 10 
to 20 minutes at the station to do the work. 

9467. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you ever partially 
unload a truck at your station and then let it go on ?— 
Itis quite an exception to get a mixed truck ; in that 
case it is put off, and the goods are sent on by a follow- 
ing train, 

9468. (Chairman.) When they are single parcels 
for stations they are put. in the guard’s van, are they 
not ?—Yes, or what is called the road box. 

9469. (Mr. Galt.) Are some of your trains uniformly 
late >—No, I cannot say they are. 

9470. (Chairman.) Have you any mineral trafic 
from the Great Western, coal traffic >—Yes, we get 
nearly all the South Wales coal traffic. 

9471. Are there regular through trains for that ?— 
There are no through trains for that ; they are brought 
into Basingstoke by the Great Western and placed in 
sidings, and we take them away by regular trains or 
special trains if necessary. 

9472. But the whole train is taken on, trucks and 
all ?>—Yes, 

9473. Have you had any accidents in your goods 
yard to your men during the last few years ?—Only 
one accident ; that occurred about 12 months ago to 
ove of my men, a pointsman. He was riding on the 
side of a waggon, on the axle guard, and he came in 
contact with another waggon standing on the siding, 
and he was severely injured. He is now at work 
again. 

9474. Was he strictly in the course of his duty 
hanging on ?—No, he had no business there ; he was 
riding tor his own pleasure. 

9475. Do they often do that ?—Yes, they do it 
frequently. 

9476. Are they checked for doing it ?—Yes. 

9477. If you see a man in the goods yard riding 
from one point to the other on the side of the train, 
do you notice it ?—I almost. always make a point of 
cautioning them, more particularly if I see them jump 
on to a train, 

9478. (Mr. Galt.) Do you ever fine them ?—No, I 
ome say that I ever knew of a man being fined 

it. 
_ 9479. (Chairman.) Have you ever had any accident 
from fly shunting among your goods men ?>—No. 
_ 9480. Is fly shunting done at all?—-Not very fre- 
‘quently. We frequently uncouple the trucks in two or 
three different places and horse them to their proper 
‘positions, but we very rarely make a fly shunt ; there 
| no necessity for it, because the line is on an incline, 
nd the trucks will move down with the greatest ease. 
We can uncouple a train in three or four places and 
rk them down with the horses. 

_ 9481, So that fly shunting has not prevailed as a 
‘system to any great extent ?—No. 
_ 9482. And you have no record of any accident from 
bt ?>—No. 
_ 9488. Have you ever found your men doing that 
fly shunting with passenger carriages ?—No, we have 
‘no occasion to shunt a passenger train in that way. 

_ 9484. You have never had to break them up in that 
way ?—No, | 
__ 9485. Have you had any mishaps among the porters 
from. getting between butlers, or anything of that 
‘sort, of late years ?—I can recall two cases of men 
being killed by being caught between buffers some 
years ago; one was J3 years ago, and the other must 
be 9 or 10 years ago. 
ri 486. Not of late years >—Not of late years. 
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9487. Do you take any charge of the line outside of 
your station, any small station ?P—No, not beyond the 
Worting junction ; that is under my control. 


9488. How far is that junction from you ?—3} 
miles, . 

9489. And you have signalmen there ?—Yes. 

9490. There are under your control >—Yes. 


9491. They are considered as being on your staff ? 
—Yes. 

9492. Do you visit their box ?—Not very fre- 
quently. 


9493. How often; once in a month, or once in 
three months ?—Not personally. There is an in- 
spector who visits them sometimes ; but probably I do 
not go once in three months. 

9494. There is no rule laid down as to that P— 
No. 

9495. As to the signal-boxes that are nearer you, do 
you often visit them personally ?—The station boxes 
I do nearly every day. 

9496. Do you ever visit them at night ?—Occa- 
sionally, not late, not after 11. 

9497. But when the men who are on the night shift 
are on '—Yes. 

9498. Do yousee the men when they come on duty, 
or do they sign any book ?— They sign the train 
signal-book at the time they come on duty. 

9499. That book is in their own box ?—-That is in 
their own box. 

9500. Are they necessarily seen by you or any 
inspector when they come on duty ?—No. 

9501, They go direct to their boxes ?—They go 
direct to their boxes. 

9502. Has it ever happened to you to find any of 
them unfit for their work ?—On one occasion, four or 
five years ago, at an outlying box, I found a man the 
worse for drink. That was at a box three miles from 
me, the Old Basing box. That is the only occasion on 
which I remember finding a man unfit for duty at a 
signal-box, 

9503. You say you do not personally visit these 
very distant ones, except occasionally. What other 
inspection is there of them ?—There is the district 
superintendent, and a district inspector as well. 

9504. Which district will it be in?—The London 
district. 

9505. There are three inspectors returned for the 
London district ; they travel over the whole length of 
200 miles, I suppose ?— Yes, 

9506.—They are marked in this return as “ signal 
“* inspectors.” I suppose those are the men you refer 
to ?>—Yes. 

9507. How often would they be at the station ?-— 
Once or twice a month. 

9508. And your station inspector, or the person for 
the particular district, how often would he visit these 
boxes ?—The divisional superintendent would visit 
them probably once a month or twice a month; he has 
no fixed time. 

9509. Is there any other inspector of the boxes and 
the men besides those visits you have mentioned r— 
No. 

9510. There is no regular system of visiting the men 
when they are on duty during day or night ?—No. 

9511. What time are those signalmen on duty that 
are connected with your station >—12 hours. 

9512. In each case P—Yes. 


9518. You have no eight hours’ men ?—No. 

9514. Have they facilities for cooking, &e. ?—In 
the outlying boxes they have ; not in the boxes near 
the station, because they can get their meals sent to 
them. At the outlying boxes they have convenience 
for cooking. 

9515. How far do those men live from their boxes 
at these outlying ones ?—At Worting junction the 
men have cottages close, and at the Old Basing box 
one man has to walk a mile and a halt, the other two 
miles, . 

9516. There are two men, I apprehena, for each of 
these boxes then ?—Yes. 
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9517. And have you a relief man at the station ?— 
Yes. 

9518. So that in case of illness he takes the duty ? 
—Yes. 

9519. Does he take a spell of duty on the Sundays, 
so as to change these men from day to night duty ?— 
No, that change is made every week day, by his com- 
mencing on Monday at the Old Basing box, and work- 
ing through the six boxes. 

9520. On Monday he would go to the Old Basing 
box at what time ?—At 7 in the morning, and remain 
till 7 at night. 

9521. Then the man that comes on at that box at 
7 p.m., taking his place, would remain till 7 the next 
morning ?—Yes. 

9522. The other man would have had 24 hours’ rest 
therefore ?—Yes. 

9523. And that system goes on throughout ?—Yes. 

9524. If two regular men, on a day when the relief 
man was not coming to that. box, agreed with each 
other to alter their relief, that is to say if one man 
agreed with his mate to fake 18 hours, and to let the 
mate have six hours off, would it be known to the 
company ?>—No; they have no right to do that. 

9525. But I want to see whether they could do it, 
or whether it would be immediately detected ?—They 
could only do it by falsifying the entry in the train 
book as to the time they came on duty, and the time 
they left duty. Each man signs as he comes on and 
goes off. 

$526. How often is that book seen >—Every time 
that the box is visited by the inspector. 

9527. That would be once or twice in the month ? 
—Yes. 

9528. And that would be the check upon it, in fact ? 
—Yes, that would be the only check. 

9529. And where does he sign the book ?—At the 
foot of the page. 

9530. Does the new man take a new page of the 


‘book ?—Yes, commencing day by day, the day’s work 


from midnight to midnight is shown on one page. 

9531. Does it frequently happen that there is a 
large margin below the train signals at the bottom of 
the page ?—It depends upon the number of trains 
running ; sometimes there is a large margin. 

9532. There is nothing to prevent a man signing 
afterwards ?>—No, not if he is so disposed. 

9533. Have you ever come across the fact of men 
exchanging their duty unknown to the company r—No, 
not signalmen. 

9534. I am speaking of signalmen now ; have you 
ever suspected it ?—No. 

9535. Now taking the next class of men, the points- 
men, they used to be distinct from the signalmen, used 
they not ?—Yes, they are now. 

9536. Are your signals at Basingstoke at these 
junctions not interlocked ?>—The signals at Worthing 
Junction are interlocked with the points, but not the 
signals at Basingstoke ; that work is in progress. 

9537. Have you ever known pointsmen change their 
duty in the same way as I have been suggesting P— 
No. 

9538. Or the porters ?—If a porter does that he is 
always reported; we look upon it as a very serious 
offence if the porters so change without permission. 

9539. Have you had those cases ?—Yes, and men 
have been fined for it. 

9540. (Mr. Galt.) In the case of the signalmen, 
you stated that when the signalmen went on duty they 
noted down in the book the time that they commenced 
duty. If one man noted for another the time of going 
on, would it not be detected by the difference in ee 
handwriting ?—It should be detected. 

9541. Have you ever known any case of the sort ? 
—No. 

9542. (Chairman.) It may have happened once or 
twice, but you do not think it happens often ?—No. 

9543, Taking your men with 12 hours’ duty, have 
you always found them quite up to the work, and the 
pene carried on properly to the end of the duty ? 
--Yes 
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9544, Have you any reason to think that wit, 
increasing work, the 12 hours is too long for them ?— 
No; Iam speaking of my own district, of course. 

9545, What would happen if a man was ill in th 
boxes; taking this Worting junction, -for instance, 
how would it be detected ?—There is a special code 
of signals, so that he could send to me for assistance, 
what is called the “assistance signal.” It would be 
transmitted from box to box. 

9546. And the same thing applies to the Basing 
box, I suppose ?—Just the same. 

9547. Is there only one man in the box at a timell eal 
Only one. 

9548. Is there no telegraph boy with him ?—There 
is a lamp boy to clean the lamps ; there is no tele 
graph boy. : 

9549. Are you working the block system 74 Yeas iy 

9550. He has the two block instruments, up and 
down, in his box ?—Yes. 

9551. Has he any speaking instrument in his box — 
independently of the block instruments ?—No. 

9552. You pass a particular code along the- block 
instrument ?— Yes, 

9553, What sort of number of beats do you wore 
up to in those boxes for the signals ?—Up to 12. j 

9554. Can you tell us what t they are generally ; is it 
in your rule book ?—-1 think it is. (The rule book 
was handed to the witness.) No, it would not appear 
in this book, this is the edition of 1864 ; there has 
been no reprint since this date. The block system ~ 
has been introduced since that time. 

9555. (Earl of Belmore.) Is the block introduced | 
all over your line now ?——-Nearly all over the se the 
whole main line. 

9556. (Chairman.) Can you tell us some of the 
principal signals >—Take a train starting from Basing- 
stoke to Exeter, the man in the Basingstoke box would 
warn the’ box at Wincklebury, the next section, by 
giving him four beats, two beats twice, that is the — 
warning to say the train is coming. When the train 
passed his box he would give two beats, and the line 
would then be blocked. 

9557. The two beats in that case is “ train on line?#a 
-—Yes, two twos is a warning signal. P. 

9558. How is that two twos answered ?—By one 
beat. 
9559. And how is the two answered bagi one 
beat. 

9560. All the answers are one beat ?—Yes,” that is | 
the acknowledging signal. 

9561. You do not make them repeat the signal a) 
No. 

9562. What would cause three beats to be made ?— 
When that train has passed Wincklebury the iol 
man there would then give three beats to the man 
at the Basingstoke box, which would indicate “line _ 
clear.” 

9563. How is that. acknowledged ?--By one beat. o 

9564. What would cause five or six beats 2-—Fi iv: 
beats would be for a ballast train. a 

9565. What would be the warning for a ballast 
train ?>--The same warning, two twos, and then five to— 
indicate a ballast train instead of two, acknowledged 
by one; six beats would be an obstruction signal. 

9566. A break-down, for instance, or something © f 
that sort, it would indicate ?—Supposing a train was- 
standing at the Wincklebury section, and the Basing-— 
stoke man warned the Wincklebury man that another 
train was coming, if the train was still standing at 
Wincklebury the man there would apply the six bee : 
instead ve answering with one he would answer witl 
Six. 

9567. If the three has not been given by Winckle- 
bury back to Basingstoke, and the Basingstoke gives” 
the two twos again, then Wincklebury answers by one 
first, and then if the line is not clear he gives six ?— 
Yes. 
9568. The Basingstoke man would know that ‘hel 
line was not clear, would he not, by not having got the 
three beats ?—Yes; but supposing the signalman had | 
forgotten by pal chance to. i the three beats, ho 
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would repeat the warning, and then if the section is 

not clear the other man would give the six beats. 

9569. What would any of the higher ones that you 
recollect be ?—10 beats would be what is called the 
© special attention,” signal. Supposing the signalman 
notices anything wrong in a passing train, and wishes 
it to be stopped to be examined at the next station, he 

ives 10 beats. 

9570. What is the length of your blocks? 
Varying from a mile and three-quarters to five ieee 

9571. It would be sharp work, would it not, ifa 
train were running only a mile and three-quarters, to 
give 10 beats and call attention that it was needful to 
have the train stopped P—That has been done. 

9572. What would 12 beats be ? —12 would be the 
special assistance signal in case of sickness. 

9573. It means that the signalman requires someone 
to come to his box ?—Yes. 

9574. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had occasion often to 
give the 10 beats >--Sometimes it has been given, and 
1 have known the train stopped in a mile and three- 
quarters by it. 

9575. (Earl De Bie Warr.) Do you find mistakes 
ever made in the working of these signals >—Very 
rarely indeed. 

9576. (Chairman.) I suppose you have to give the 
“‘stop and examine train” signal on an average once a 
week on the line ?—No, not ence in a month, or three 
months I may say. 

9577. (Earl De la Warr.) How tong have you 
had the absolute block on the line?—Three years at 
Basingstoke. 

9578. And do you find it work well ?—Remarkably 
well 

9579. ( Chairman.) Has there been any case of men 
confusing these beats ?—None whatever. 

9580. ‘(Earl of Belmore.) Could a man have two 
signals at the same time from two opposite directions ? 
—Yes. 

9581. Would there be no difficulty in counting five 
beats on one side and eight on the other, for instance ? 
—No, because there are different bells with different 
tones. 

9582. (Chairman.) Can they speak on these instru- 
ments or not ?—No, they can only give the beats. 

9583. You have had no case of the two twos being 
miscounted ?—No. 

9584. (Earl De la Warr.) Do you consider this 
block system a great means of preventing accidents >— 
No doubt it is. 

9585. (Chairman.) Is your “stop and examine 
train” signal given in case a train passes without a 
tail lamp, if the signalman notices it ?— He would 
give the “special attention ” signal, because part of the 
train might have broken away. 

9586. Or if he notices sparks or dust flying from 
any part of the train?—Then he would give the 
“ special attention” signal. 

9587. Have you had any trouble with your tail 
lights ?—No. 

9588. (Hari of Belmore.) Supposing your signalman 

saw that part of a train that had passed him had broken 

away and was running down a gradient, what would 
_ he do ?>—He would give the “ obstruction ” signal. 
9589. Supposing that the rear part of a train had 
_ broken away and passed him in the wrong direction, 
for instance? — He would give the “obstruction” 
signal to the box in the rear. 

9590. And they would know what he meant ?— 
The signalman would not know what was actually 
meant, but he would know. the line was obstructed. 

9591. (Chairman.) Is there any rule in such a case 
that the box in the rear should pass the obstruction 
signal on?—There is no special rule in that respect, 
but no doubt it would be done. 

9592. If you had a train running back over one 
length, and it is two or three lengths before it comes 

- toa siding in which it may be turned (it may be two 

or three lengths frequently), would the signalman on 
getting the obstruction signal backwards pass it on 
immediately to the next box, or wait and see what 
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was coming ?—He would wait and see what was 
coming. 

9598. So that a train might be coming on the line 
towards the next box ?—Yes; there is no rule that I 
know of to meet a case of that kind, of a train 
breaking away and running back. 

9594. Have you in your district any gradients of 
any steepness >—At Basingstoke the gradient is 1 in 
249, 

9595. You do not count that very steep ?—No, not 
very heavy, but still it is for a considerable distance, 
say some six or seven miles. 

9596. Is it anything more than what, if a train 
broke loose, the guard’s van could control it on ?—The 
guard’s van could control it on that gradient. 

9597. (Mr. Harrison.) It would not run back on 
that gradient ?>—No, if the guard’s break was in proper 
working order. Our goods trucks will run through 
the station yard with the greatest ease, and there it is 
1 in 400. 

9598. (Mr. Ayrton.) If they are started they will, 
but will they start themselves ?—Sometimes they will. 
The least touch of the hand will set then: going. 

9599. (Chairman.) Have you had any trains break 
loose on that gradient >—No. 

9600. Or near your station ?—Only upon one occa- 
sion, and that about six weeks ago, a train broke away 
as it was coming into the station. 

9601. Now referring to your passenger trains, can 
you tell us the average number of coaches that you 
have on the trains, or your longest trains in ordinary 
working ?—It depends upon whether you take this 
time of the year or the summer. 

9602. Take the summer ?—JIn the summer 
trains would vary from 14 to 28 vehicles. 

9603. And what number of vans or trucks ?—With 
a long train of 28 vehicles we should have four guards 
and four vans; that would be an unusually heavy train, 
but they do run up to that number. 

9604. The proportion is about one in seven there- 
fore ?—Yes. 

9605. (Mr. Galt.) Would you have more than one 
engine P—T wo, with 28 coaches. 

9606. (Chairman.) If you had 20 vehicles what 
breaks would you have then ?—Sometimes two, some- 
times three. 

9607. Would you ever send them with less than 
two vans r—No, never less. 

9608. With 10 coaches, how many vans would you 
have ?—We should send one van. 

9609. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that you would 
send the vans merely as breaks or on account of the 
luggage ?>— We should send them as breaks. 

9610. Have you not breaks on your carriages ?—No, 
we have no breaks on the carriages in those cases. 

9611. (Earl Dela Warr.) Tou have no continuous 
breaks, have you /—We have a continuous break, 
Newell’s patent break. Many of the third-class car- 
riages are made so as to be connected with the guard’s 
van; only one carriage is connected with the van. 

9612. (Chairman.) One carriage with each van, you 
mean ?—Yes. 

9613. How long has that been the case ?>—Some 
years. 

9614. The secretary has returned that you have no 
continuous breaks, and no carriages fitted with them, 
but you say there are some ?—They are, commonly 
worked. 

9615. (Mr. Ayrton.) The break is continued 
through how many carriages ?—Only one carriage, 
one carriage connected with the guard’s van. 

9616. Does the break in the guard’s van break the 
carriage also ?—Yes, it is a connected break. 

9617. (Chairman.) So that you get it on eight 
wheels instead of four ?—Yes. 

9618. (Mr. Galt.) Have you a discretionary power 
as to the number of break vans that you put on, or is 
there an absolute rule >—There is no absolute rule. 

9619. (Chairman.) But it is understood on your 
line, among the station-masters and others, that the 
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proportion of breaks to vehicles would be about one 
in seven ?—Yes. 

9620. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) But I understood 
you to say that if there are 10 carriages you would 
only put on one break ?-—Yes. 

9621. Or with 1] ?—With 11 I should put two; 
but with some of the long trains you would find that 
you get a break to every seven vehicles, 

9622. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing you had 18 carriages 
in a train?—There should be three breaks to 18 
carriages. 

9623. (Earl of Belmore.) In case you have a train 
with less than LO coaches, say eight, the break van 
being I suppose in the rear, would you have a guard’s 
van “besides between the engine and the first carriage ? 
—No, we do not always run a break at the rear of ‘the 
train. 

9624. Where do you run it if you do not run it at 
the rear ?—Next to the engine. 

9625. In a case of that sort, if two of your tail 
coaches broke away, there would be no means of stop- 
ping them ?—None whatever. 

9626. (Chairman.) In your rule 56, on page 39, iL 
find that “in forming a train station agents must take 
“ care that a sufficient number of efficient breaks are 
“ provided, and that, if possible, the first and last 
“ vehicles in the train have a break.” Now, I want 
to understand, if you are making up a train at Basing- 
stoke, how you would construe that in the case of 
making up a train of 9 or 10 carriages ; supposing 
that you had break vans sufficient in the station, should 
you put a break van before and behind ?—If I had 
break vans in the station. 

9627. Under that rule you srt consider that you 
were bound to put on two ?— Yes. 

9628. But if you had not break vans, you would 
send the train away with as many as 10 coaches with 
only one break ?—Yes, and that break I should put 
next to the engine. 
| 9629. But if you had two vans in the station, you 
would consider it your duty under that rule to put two 
on ?—I should. 

9630. (Mr. Galt.) Has it ever happened that you 
have not had sufficient break vans >—No. 

9631. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is stated in a return from 
your company that there are three first-class, 90 second- 
class, and 36 third-class carriages fitted with breaks : 
have you ever seen any of those carriages on the line 
passing through your station ?—No, I have not. I 
think that would refer to block trains working on the 
Metropolitan district. 

9632. (Earl De la Warr.) What is the ordinary 
distance in which a train could pull up with your usual 
break-power ?—I should think about 800 yards. 

9633. Not less than that ?—I should say not; it 
would depend upon the speed and the weight of the 
train. 

9634. Under ordinary circumstances, what would 
be the average distance ?—I think a train should 
pull up, with the break-power that we have, in 800 

ards. 
" 9635. (Chairman.) What distance is your distant 
signal up the incline from Basingstoke, from the 
home ?—1,000 yards. 

9636. Have you points at the home signal ?—No, 
not close to it. 

9637. How far is the home from the platform end ? 
—310 yards. 

9638. So that you get about 1,180, or over 1,100 
yards at all events, from the platform to the distant 
signal ?—The distance from the pip api to the distant 

signal is 1,310 yards, 

"9639. Now ‘have you ever had any cause to stop 
a train that was not going to stop at Basingstoke by 
signal >—No ; it is a rule that no train runs through 
Basingstoke without stopping, therefore I have never 
occasion to stop one by signal. 

9640. Have you ever found that the drivers have 
overrun the home signal ?—Very rarely indeed ; it 
has a been a length they may have overrun it— 
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the longtli ae a carriage.or the oo of their en, 
not more. a 
9641. You do not .recollect any case of more th: 
that ?—Yes, but many years ago, a goods train ra 
the home signal several lengths. 
9642. So far as your experience goes then, the 
signals have been sufficiently remote to secure the 
safety of the platform ?—Yes. is 
9643. Do you use green lamps at Basingstoke tl 
Yes. 
9644. Have you ever had any complaint, or we 
any remark by the drivers, as to any i i 
the green lamps ?>—No. 
9645. Have any of the drivers ever said to you 
that the green lamps do not show far enough ?—No. — 
9646. Have you ever found, when a green late 
has been repaired or refitted, that it is apt to be — 
replaced or has been replacéd with a darker glass, $0 
as to obscure the light >—No, I have generally found 
that they supply the same coloured glass. 
9647. And you have had no complaints ficial 
drivers or guards on that point ?—None whatever. __ 
9648. Do you burn gas or oil ?—Partly gas and 
partly oil. 
9649. Do you find the gas fail in severe weather al 
Occasionally. 
9650. And are you supplied with oil lamps for those 
occasions ?—Yes. 
9651. What has been the cause of failure when the 
gas has failed ?—Water i in the pipes ; in the winter 
time that happens.- + iy 
9652. Have you any of the points worked at any 
long distance by rods at your station?—No ; ial 
whole of the points are worked from the ground at 
present. 
9653. You have no experience of any long rod con- 
nexion ?—No. 
9654. And your distant signal is worked by a vibe 
I suppose ?—Yes. 
9655. And if the wire breaks, what does it stand at? 
—At “ danger.” 
9656. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Are the oil lamps 
kept ready trimmed ?—Yes. 
9657. (Mr. Galt.) You said that, under occa 
circumstances, the train would pull up in 800 ee qi 
what distance would it be with a heavy train and on 
falling gradient ?—I should think with a heavy train in + 
greasy weather the train would run 1,000 yards before ~ 
stopping. a 
9658. Not more than 200 yards difference ? oe a 
should say not. a 
9659. (Earl De la Warr.) Would it not be ver 
desirable to be able to stop a train at a shorter dis 
tance ?—No question of it. ua 
9660. (Chairman.) Do you keep any supply of dry 
sand for the engines at your station ?—Yes. ‘4 
9661. Is it ever served out to the guards pow) 
9662.' Neither to goods nor passenger guards ? 
0. 
9663. Who prepares it ’—Dry ‘sand is kept in a heap ~ 
ready for the engines, that is all. ; 
9664. It is not fire-dried then ?—No. J 
9665. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the carriages fitted witl 
any apparatus to enable the guard to use ‘sand ?—No 
9666. (Chairman.) Have you anything to do 
the selection of men for the post of signalmen ?— 
so far that if I had a good steady man I recomn 
him to the superintendent. 
9667. Do the platform porters becll the post 
signalman,?—No, they do not. 
9668. The platform pays too well ?—I suppose 
9669. What class do they take the signalmen fro 
—The best of the porters. 

9670. Do you take the platelayers for signalmer 
We take the platelayers as porters first. i 
9671. In dense fog what do you do ‘about the s 
nals ?—In dense fog a platelayer is sent to each 
with a proper supply of detonators. a 

9672. Have you had any complaint from them, : 0 
i. of fog, of the detonators not sounding prope: 
—No. 
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9673. Have you had any experience at Basingstoke 
of a fog lasting over 14 hours ?—Yes, this winter it 
lasted nearly 48 hours. 

‘9674. What men did you get to relieve the plate- 
layers at that duty ?’—The work of fog signalling 
ceases when the passenger trains cease to run, so that 
the’same men are on duty all the time; they resume 
work the next morning. 

9675. It would be after your mail train has gone 
down that they would cease their work >—Yes; from 
about half-past 10 till a quarter past 8 the next morn- 
ing there would be no fog signals. 

9676. How would a goods driver get warning ?— 
He gets no warning from any ground signal, he has to 
look to the lamp. 

9677. What time would the up mail run through in 
the morning ?—At half-past 2. 

9678. That runs through without fog signals then ? 
—Yes. 

9679. Are there any goods trains at the time that is 
running ?—The goods trains are supposed to be clear 
of that train. 

9680. If all is running right, of course the line is 
clear ?—Half-an-hour before that train is due the line 
ought to be clear. 

-9681. Supposing the trains are keeping time, the 
nearest goods train preceding the mail would be when? 
~~Half-an-hour before the mail. 

9682. That would be just ahead of the mail, there- 
fore, if it had lost time >—That particular train which 
I speak of starts from Basingstoke, and in foggy 
weather we should start it after the mail train was 
gone. 

9683. Where is that mail train from ? — From 
Southampton. 

9684. How long is there any goods train due into 
Basingstoke before the mail train ?—1.45 is the time 
that the goods train from Southampton is due ; it runs 
in front of the mail. 

9685. And the mail is due in at 2.80, that is three- 
quarters of an hour after. Now, does that goods train 
keep good time ?—It keeps very good time. _ 

_ 9686. Where does the goods train stop before it 
reaches you ?—Winchester and Micheldever. 

9687. (Earl De la Warr.) Can you state the 
usual speed of ordinary trains on the South-western ? 
—40 to 45 miles an hour is the speed of the ordinary 
main line trains. 

_ 9688. And the speed of the other trains, the 
express, would be what ?—45 miles an hour. 

_ 9689. Not faster than that of the others ?—No; I 
should think the speed would not exceed that. ‘The 
only thing is that the express trains do not stop at 
many stations. 

- 9690. (Chairman.) Do you mean 45 miles an*hour 
including stoppages ?—Yes. 

- 9691. The running speed would be higher ?—Yes, 
put very little higher, as there are only three ‘stoppages 
between London and Exeter. 

_ 9692. (Earl De la Warr.) It would not exceed 
50 miles an hour ?—I should think not. 

9693. Tf the train were late, would they endeavour 
to make up the time by increasing the speed ?—They 
might do so. 

9694, There is no limit to that ?—Yes, they are 
not allowed to do it, but still it is done. 

_ 9695. (Chairman.) Is. it done to any extent, more 
than making up four or five minutes in the run 
hrough ?—No, not more than that. 

9696. (Earl De la Warr.) Has the guard any 
power of checking the speed, or is it left entirely to 
the engine-driver ? — It is left to the engine-driver 
entirely; he has the sole control of the speed of the 
mrain. °°) 
9697. (Chairman.) I see you have a rule defining 
what a dense fog is ?—Yes. 

~ 9698. When the auxiliary cannot, be seen 100 yards 
off, then it is considered a dense fog ?—Yes. 

9699. Have youarefreshment room at your station ? 
eyes 
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9700. Do you find that you have any trouble there 
from passengers getting too much ?—No. 

9701. Under what control is that refreshment room ? 
—TI have the control of the refreshment room as far as 
this goes, that if I saw anything wrong or saw them 
serving passengers who had already had quite snfficient 
to drink I should interfere. 

9702. But is the refreshment room let completely 
away by the company, or let reserving any power over 
it to you ?—It is let to the proprietors subject to my 
control, 

9703. Then, if they were to serve passengers yvho, 
as you say, had already had quite enough, or a little 
more, you could stop them, and they must obey your 
orders ?—Yes, 

9704. Have you any rule about your servants going 
into a refreshment room ?—They are not allowed, any 
of them. 

9705. Take the guard of the through train from 
London to Exeter ?—He would not be allowed to go 
in unless I gave him permission. No servant of the 
company is allowed to use the refreshment room. 

9706. Are you able to carry out that rule in practice ? 
—Yes, we are. It is very rarely that rule is infringed 
upon now ; it was at one time, and that is why it 
is now stopped. 

9707. By what class was it infringed upon ?—By 
the guards and drivers. 

9708. Has it ever come under your notice that 
passengers have been inclined to treat the men ?—Yes. 

9709. Is it a thing that happens still ?—Yes. 

9710. What class of passengers ?—The middle-class 
passengers. 

9711. What is it for; is it that they give them drink 
instead of money for handling luggage ?—No, I do not 
think it is for that. 

9712. It is from good-fellowship, you think ?—Yes, 
I think it is. 

9713. Is it guards, or porters, or drivers who are so 
treated ?—Porters and guards more particularly. The 
drivers and the firemen do not leave their engines. 

9714. Have you ever had any case on your staff 
(speaking first of the staff under you) of intoxication, 
so as to be obliged to suspend a man for being drunk ? 
—Yes, I have had occasion to suspend a man for that 
offence. 

9715. Porters ?—Yes. 

9716. From drink obtained on the station, and for 
being drunk when coming on duty ?—Coming on duty 
so, and drinking during the day. 

9717. Have you ever had any case of that sort 
arising from passengers treating them ?—No, I cannot 
say that I have. 

9718. (Earl of Belmore.) Are there any public- 
houses just outside the station ?—There are. 


9719. (Chairman.) Have you ever had a case of 


any company’s servant connected with a train being 
the worse for liquor at your station ?—I cannot call to 
mind any such case. 

9720. A case of that kind has never come under 
your notice, neither of guard, nor driver, nor stoker ? 
—Never. I cannot call any to mind. 

9721. Certainly not within three or four years ; you 
would recollect that, I suppose >—I should recollect 
that. 

9722. (Mr. Harrison.) When you have a great 
pressure of passenger traffic, do you have any extra 
porters, who go to roadside stations to assist with the 
luggage ?—There is a travelling porter, or assistant 
guard, as we term him, who travels with nearly all the 
trains. 

9723. That is an extra one put on?—They are 
worked as a rule now with every train, in order to 
assist at the roadside stations. They are there if there 
is the work to be done. 

9724. (Chairman.) Do they ride in a separate van 
from the other guards ?—Yes, in a break van. 

_ 9725. That gives you another break, in fact ?—Yes ; 
there are very few trains that are worked with only 
one break van. 


The witness withdrew. 
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CHARLES Prarcn and JouN Carry examined. 


9726. (Chairman.) (fo Pearce.) How long have 
you been a guard ?—2] years. 

9727. Have you been always on the South-western ? 
—Yes. 

9728. What were you in the first instance ?—I was 
porter for seven years. 

9729. Were you a passenger guard first, or a goods 
guard ?—A passenger guard the whole of the time. 

9730. (To Carey.) How long have you been driver ? 
—-From 21 to 22 years. 

9731. On what line? — On the 
always. 

9732. What were you before you were driving ?— 

I have been brought up on the South-western fro! om a 
boy. 

9733, You came as a boy into the cleaning sheds ? 
—— ese ’ 

9734. And grew up to the place ?—Grew up to what 
J am. 

9735. What part of the country do you come from ? 
—Four miles from Basingstoke. 

9736. (To Pearce.) What part are you from ?—I 
am a Surrey man, from Walton-on-Thames. 

9737. (To Carey.) What train are you driving 
now ?—I have been running the 9.55 from Salisbury 
to Exeter this week. 

9738. Is that a fast train ?—No, a parliamentary 
train. 

9739. And what other trains do you work ?—Next 
week I bring the 8.25 train from Salisbury, and go 
back with the 2.10 from Waterloo. 

9740. That is the express from Waterloo ?—Yes. 
The 8.25 is a stopping’ train up. The next day I 
bring up the parliamentary train from Salisbury, and 
go down with the 4 o’clock to Guildford. 

9741. You run a round of trains >—Yes, every other 
day. I go with the express next week. 

9742. How far do you go with the express >—From 
Waterloo to Salisbury. 

9743. How many miles is that ?—84. 

9744. What time do you on the average run that 
in ?—An hour and 58 minutes. 

9745. Are there any stoppages?—We stop three 
minutes at Basingstoke. 

9746. You run pretty fast then ?—About 41 miles 
an hour, a Jittle over that. 

9747. Is your speed equally distributed throughout 
your run, or is there any portion that you run faster ? 
—No, it is about regular. 

9748. Have you any very bad gradients upon that 
line >—No. 

9749. You have no bank ?—There is a little bit of 
a bank, about 1 in 800 or 400, along to Grateley. 

9750. For what length ?—About three miles. 

9751. What means of control have you in the way 
of breaks over your train?—We have three breaks 

from Waterloo to Basingstoke, and three guards. 

9752. And beyond that distance two vans ?/—Two 
breaks, and five vehicles altogether ; three orgies and 
two vans. 

9758. And your tender break besides »_¥ es. 

9754, Have you any break upon your engine as 
well as the tender ?>—No. 

9755. What is your class of engine, outside or inside 
cylinder ?—A four-wheel coupled engine. 

9756. What diameter is the wheel ?—Six foot six. 

9757. How long have you been running the express 
train, two or three years ?—Yes, I should think it is. 
I can say two years clearly. 

9758. You gave us the number of vans that you 
run, namely, three vans from Waterloo to Basingstoke, 
and about how many coaches ?—It averages 11 coaches 
this time of the year, 14 vehicles altogether. 

9759. And between Basingstoke and Spe aioe you 
have two vans and three coaches ?—Yes. 

9760. Have you ever driven the express between 
Salisbury and Exeter ?—No, I do not run the express 
down that road. 
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9761. You have. never gone west with it ?—No, n 
express, not beyond Salisbury. 
9762. Have you often been pulled up by sign 
when you have been running ?—Yes, at certain pla 
when the goods have not been clear in the next sectio 
ahead of us. I do not mean so as to stop, but we ha 
seen the signals on before we got to them, and the 
have seen them taken off as we got to them. 
9763. Has it ever happened to you to be pulled up ) 
to a stop by signals ?—-It has, but very seldom. r, 
9764. Have - you ever been pulled up by the guard 
of a preceding train from any break-down or slow 
travelling of that preceding train f—No. 
9765. In the many years of your experience you 
have once or twice been pulled up by signal to stop, 
I suppose >—Not to come to a dead standstill. 
9766. Taking the line between Waterloo and 
Basingstoke, within ‘what distance do you think a 
ean pull your train up ?—Within 300 yards; we 
could pull a train up anywhere in 300 yards. 
9767. That would be with your engine break andl 
three break vans to 11 coaches ?>—Yes. 
9768. West of Basingstoke, where you have twa 
vans and a tender break and three coaches, what 
could you pull-up in ?—We could pull up quicker ; ; i 
250 yards if. the rails were dry. 
9769. What about is the weight of your cai j 
and tender ?. 
and water. _ 
9770. What endive? of water do you take ?—] 500 
gallons, 
9771. You water at Basingstoke ?>—Yes, f 
9772. Both ways ?—Yes. eee 
9773. You do not want a full tender to Basing- 
stoke, do you ?—We take a full tender because it is 
better for pumps and for br eak-power. 
9774. Do you work with injectors or 
Pumps. 
9775. Are your tenders four or six wheels 2 Six 
wheel tenders. 


9776. And four wheels coupled on the engine and 
one pair of wheels free >—Yes; a six-wheel engine, 
and the four driving and trailing ‘wheels are coupled. — 

9777, (Mr, Harrison.) The break applies to : 
six wheels of the tender ?—Yes. ¥ 

9778. (Chairman.) Have you any commiinicabiia 
through with those trains ?—Yes, from the bae K 
euard to the engine. 

9779. Has that ever been used?—We have use 
it before now, but it very seldom needs to be used. 

9780. Has the guard used it to call your attention ? 
—Not to anything particular more than this, that h 
might want me to stop for anything that he wante 
to do: ; to throw off something at a station or sae 
any remark there. } 

9781. You have not had that used when you have 
been running ?—No. 

9782. Do you ever try it 2 The guards have tried 
it when we have been starting trom a station. 

9788. (Mr. Harrison.) (To Pearce.) Is the rope 
run through the handles of the carriages ?—Yes.. 

9784. (Chairman.) Has it ever been tested when 
you have been running with 14 coaches?—Yes. 

9785. And it works, does it >—Yes, very easily. — : 

9786. Does it take any great power to pull it a 
your van ?—I always ride next the tender, and the: 
is no difficulty there. ; 

9787. But do you know whether the guard of 1 
rear van-has any difficulty in pulling it >—Not 1 
slightest. is 

9788. (To Carey.) With regard to the signals ae . 
your line, have you ever remarked any of the 7 
showing indistinctly any of the lights ?—No. 

9789. You have green lights at some of your station ns 
and white at others ?—Green at some stations: in¢ 
white at others. 

9790. The green is confined to ponetiaa 2Yes 
all junctions have green ones. a 
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9791. Do the green signals give you a good warning ? 
—Yes, they give a very good light; they are kept 
clean. 

9792. Have you noticed any inferiority in the green 
light as compared with the red light ?—Not when the 
dise is fairly on it. 

9793. It is not within your experience that there 
has been any defect in the green glass, or that it has 
been too dark or obscure >—No, I have not noticed 
anything of that. 

9794. You have not heard your mates speaking of 
green lights as bad or indistinct ?—No. 

9795. What distance do you think, running at night 
with an express train, you see a green light ?—Ofa 
nice night you could see it a mile off. 

9796. Now, in fog, is the green light more effective 
than the others ?—I think it shows better than a red 
or a white in a fog. 

9797. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that a green 
light strikes the eye generally as quickly as a white 
light ?>—In fog I think it does. 

9798. In fog or out of fog ?—In fog; but a white 
light you can always see best by night, of a clear 
night. . ; 

9799. I do not mean when you see the light, which 
appears to be the best light, but which catches the eye 
the quickest ?—The white one; you can catch a white 
light before a green one. 

9800. Is there anything in the nature of a green 
light that rather tends to prevent its catching the eye ? 
—No. 

9801. (Chairman.) You have no reason to complain 
of the lights ?—No, not the least. 

9802. Do you think that any additional break-power 
upon your train is wanted, or do you feel that you 
have sufficient control >—We have got quite sufficient 
according as we have breaks now; our breaks now and 
heavy tenders are quite sufficient for the carriages that 
we run. 

9803. Do you yourself desire that, for instance, 
with this train between London and Basingstoke, you 
should have an increased break-power ; you are run- 
ning there with about 14 vehicles >—No, we are very 
well for break-power. 

9804. You feel confident of being able to stop short 

of any signal which you may see ?—Yes. 
— 9805. And do you think that you have sufficient 
break-power to bring your train to rest, in case of any 
failure in a wheel or anything of that sort ?—In 300 
yards. 

9806. You think that is sufficient for practical 
purposes ?—Yes. 

9807. Have you ever had any bad luck during your 
long time on the line p—No. 

9808. Have you ever had any mishap ?—No. 

9809. Have you ever had your engine off the road ? 
—Onee, but not to do any damage. 

9810. Was it running, or at points ?—At points at 
a station, at walking speed. 

9811. You never had a tire fail neither in your 
- engine nor in your train ?—No. | 

9812. When you have been running slow and par- 
liamentary trains, have you ever had occasion to pull 
them up sharp owing to the signals ?—Not at between 
stations, only at what they call the regular working 
stations. 

_ 9813. Then you have never tested your break-power 
in any emergency ?—No. 

‘9814. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you ever been 
stopped by platelayers unexpectedly ?— No, not by 
platelayers, only at stations or junctions where we 
‘haye had to stop. At times when you are going into 
a junction like Woking they will show you a signal 
and want you to pull up there’ before you get to the 
station. 

9815. (Mr. Gait.) In that case within what dis- 
tance have you pulled up ?—In less than 300 yards. 
When we have been going into “places like that some- 
times they show a red flag; they want us to stop a 


little short, they want something perhaps to go out of 


a siding to cross our train, or anything like that. 
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9816. (Chairman.) (To Pearce.) As guard, what 
is your impression as to break-power. You are run- 
ning in the leading van generally, 1 suppose ?—I 
always run in the leading van. 

9817. Do you think you have power enough over 
your train?—I think with a train of eight to 10 
coaches two breaks is pienty, and with 13 or 14 
coaches three breaks, if they are all used in a proper 
manner. 

9818. Should you like to have a continuous break ? 
—No, I should not. 

9819. You do not want to have any more than you 
have ?r—No. 

9820. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you like to have no 
break at all, and that somebody else should manage it ? 
—No; but I should like one good one better than 
three or four bad ones. 

9821. (Chairman.) Have you been fortunate in 
your experience as a guard ?——I never met with an 
accident of any kind. 

9822. (Mr. Galt.) During the 21 years that you 
have been a driver, have you had no accident ?—Never 
in ny life. 

9823. (Chairman.) What time are you out on duty ? 
—I run 225 miles, from here to Torrington. I leave 
Torrington this week at 10.30 a.m., and I arrive at 
Waterloo at 6.15 p.m. The following day I leave 
London again at 10.45, and arrive at Torrington at 
6.30. 

9824. I suppose, after you get into London, it occu- 
pies you an hour, or something like that, making up 
your returns ?—Quite an hour. 

9825. And at Torrington you are expected to be 
on duty how long before starting ?—Half-an-hour. 

9826. You get to your lodging within 12 hours, 
therefore ?—Yes. 

9827. (To Carey.) And what is your time >—Hight 
hours and 50 minutes one day, and 11 hours the day 
after. 

9828. Does that include the time for putting your 
engine in the shed and examining it?—That includes 
half-an-hour after I get in of an evening to put it in 
the shed, and 45 minutes before I start in the morning. 

9829. What happens supposing you are kept out 
overtime by the delay of a train or anything that keeps 
you out longer hours ; how is it dealt with in your time ? 
—We are always paid for all overtime at 10 hours per 
day. 

9830, Has it ever happened to you in the course of 
the work to be kept out long ?—I have been out 15 
hours. 

9831. That is the longest that you recollect, is it ?— 
I do not recollect being out any longer. 

9832. And that has arisen from some break-down 
or block, I suppose ?—I have had to go to Southamp- 
ton, and work my way back from Southampton ‘to 
Salisbury, instead of my regular work. 

9833. Is that about the ordinary course, of duty of 
your men, about the time that you have given, varying 
from 9 to 1] hours >—Yes. 

9834. Is that the case with the goods men; do they 
get about the same amount ?—They have shorter hours 
now. 

9835. Has there been any change recently ?—In 
their duties sometimes they are on about five hours and 
off four or five, and then on again. 

9836. Do you have any holiday allowed to the 
enginemen ?—No. 

9837. (Lo Pearce.) Do you ?—We are supposed to 
have three days in the year. 

9838. Is that without the loss of pay ?—Yes, with- 
out the loss of pay. 

9839. Do you get that every year ?—No, not every 
year ; sometimes they cannot spare us, it depends upon 
the season of the year :; they never give it in winter. 

9840. (Karl of Aberdeen.) (To Carey.) Has there 
been any alteration in regard to the hours of the 
goods drivers lately ?—No, not for several years. 

9841. (Mr. Galt.) Have engine-drivers, as a rule, a 
preference for any particular class of driving, a class of 
passenger trains or good trains, or express or slow 
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J. Carey. vice, or what they think you are adapted for. 

9842. You go to the goods trains first ?—You go 
to the goods trains first, and then they keep you on 
that till they see you are right for a passenger train, 
and then they work you on to a branch line, for some 
stopping trains before you run fast trains. 

9848. And the pay gradually increases ?—Yes, 

9844. (Chairman.) You, I suppose, are one of the 
highest paid ?—Yes. 

9845. What are you getting ?—T7s. 6d. a day. 

9846. Of 10 hours >—Yes, 

9847. Do you get a Sunday in three or four off duty 
altogether >—I get two Sundays off and one on; 

9848. (Lo Pearce.) What is your duty on Sundays ? 
—I never work on Sundays. 

9849. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you spend Sunday i in 
London ?—In Torrington always. The express does 
not run on the Sunday. 

9850. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Are you of opinion 
that with three breaks you can stop a train in 300 
yards ?—Yes, with the tender break as well; that 
makes four breaks. I believe it could be done. 

9851. Do you think that you could stop it in any 
shorter distance ?—No, I could not, and the rails must 
be dry to do that. 

9852. Do you think it is necessary to stop a train 
in less than 300 yards ?—It depends upon the 
sort of thing that has happened. If a rail is out it 
may be necessary to stop it almost immediately ; but 
the question would be, the shock to the passengers by 
suddenly stopping a train. 

9858. If such an accident as that is possible, would 
you not desire to have a break that would stop a train 
in a shorter distance than 300 yards ?—Yes. 

9854. I thought you said that you did not desire to 
nave any change in the breaks ?—I meant the system 
of the three br eaks on the 13 carriages. 

9855. You would be glad to have a break that 
would stop a train in a less distance than 300 yards ? 
— Yes, if it was required. 

9856. I suppose you would be glad to have a break 
that would stop it in the shortest possible distance ?— 
Yes, I should like to see one, providing it would 
answer and work well. 
whatever then. 

9857. (Chairman.) You are a little afraid of the 
shock to the passengers and things in the train which 
a sudden stoppage would cause 2—If the engine-driver 
puts the steam on backwards and skids the “wheel it is 
almost a dead stop, almost a pitch in. 

9858. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Haye you had 
any experience of a continuous break ?—Yes, on the 
North London. 

9859. What kind was’ that?—They worked an 
ordinary break, the same as ours. 

9860. Do you know whether that was Clarke’s 
continuous break ?—I do not know whose patent it is ; 
it worked with a chain underneath. 

9861. (Mr. Galt.) If a train could be stopped in 
100 yards, would it not be of great advantage ?—Very 
likely it may. 

9862. To avoid a collision it would be a great 
advantage to be able to stop in less than 3800 yards ? 
—Yes. 

9863. (Chairman.) (To Carey.) Ave your mates 
generally well satisfied with their work ?—Yes. 

9864. You do not hear of any dissatisfaction among 
them ?—No. 

9865. And is it your opinion that the drivers are 
generally well satisfied with the signal errangpRute 
and so on upon the line ?—Yes. 

9866. You run with confidence that you are well 
protected ?—We run with confidence. 

9867. Does it ever happen to you to have to report 
signalmen for not working their signals correctly or 
promptly ?—Not to come to a paper report. Some- 
times, if I do not see’ them work as particularly as 
they ought to, I shake my head at them, but I have 
not had « enough happen to report them. 
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. Pearce and. trains ?—You have to take that according to your ser- 


heard it spoken of, but I have never done it myself. 


I should have no objection - 


9868. During your whole 21 years you have not. 
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had to report one, is that so ?—I cannot recollect. 1 7 
might have done so. ; 
9869. Did you ever find the signal at “ dong # 
and when you stopped find the man asleep ?—No, 
9870. That has happened in the country in one 6 Po 
two cases, but it never happened to you ?—No. 
9871. Did you ever hear among your mates of such 
an occurrence ?—No. ms 
9872. I suppose you would have heard of it if-its 
Fe happened ?—If anything goes wrong, they talk ol 


* 9873. Do the signalmen report you if you overrun 
the home signal ?>—I always manage to keep my train — 
under control, so that they have never had the — 
chance. 

9874. Do you kuow whether they have reported — 
any of your mates P—No, I have not heard of any. 

9875. (Karl of Aberdeen.) ‘Ts it your duty to report 
any defect in the signalling arrangements, if yous 
notice them ?—Yes, if ‘they do not work properly. 

9876. Have you had occasion to do that ?—No ‘a 
because they go on an engine and examine it them-_ 
selves, before they put the signals up. 

9877. (Chairman.) Has it ever happened to you, or 
to any of the drivers, to have to report that, from trees | 
growing, or anything of that sort, or from buildings - 
intervening, signals were become indistinet ?—I have 


9878. If such a thing was noticed by you, or by any 
of the drivers on the line, would you, in the pe 4 
course, report it ?—Yes3~if a tree, for instance, pre- 
vented us from seeing the signal properly, we should | 
speak to our foreman to get it altered, or else to alter 
the signal in some way. 

9879. Have you any system of fines in the locomo~ _ 
tive department ?—Yes. 

9880. How are they made public or notified to the 
men ?—Always stuck up on a board in the shed ; 
every fine is stuck up in a printed notice. 

9881. Have you ever been on that board ?—No, a ; 
never was on, not yet. 

9882. How many engines are there at your shed at 

Salisbury ?—10. 

9883. And how often does a fine come up on te 
board ?—We have fines stuck up on our board for 
what is done on the other part of the line as well as — 
our own. : 

9884, Taking your own shed at Salisbury, do you 
think that there is a fine among your men once a 
quarter ?>—There is once a quarter, I dare say. 

9885. And what is it for generally ; what is the — 
common cause ?—Little things neglected in some way 5 — 
burning their bars perhaps. , 

9886. Or letting some part run hot ?2—¥. es, OF doing 
anything of that kind ; they are fined a shilling, half-— 
a-crown, or three shillings sometimes ; it is svoppeaay 
out of your wages. 

9887. Who fixes the fines ; who decides the amount a a 
—A committee, I think, of the officers. 

9888. If you are dissatisfied or ‘think that the final 
has been unfairly affixed, can the driver appeal to any-— 
one ?—They will ask you about it; you can ask quel F 
tions about it if you fancy it is not right. a 

9889. Who would you ask, your foreman or your 
superintendent -—You would write to Mr. Beattie, 
say that you were not fairly dealt with. 

9890. Do you consider that, as drivers, you tae : 
ag chance of getting your, case’ pr operly heard pe 

es 4 

9891. Now you have shed foremen and runn 
foremen, I suppose ?>—Yes, 

9892. Have you any inspectors besides going ab 
the line ?—Yes, 

9893. What class of men are your foremen, 
shed foremen, and running foremen; are they 
engine-drivers ?—They are old engine-drivers. 

9894. Have you mechanics among them, fitters 
We have one, { think, who is a mechanic; but t 
put engine-drivers in those posts as a rule. ae 

9895. Your travelling inspectors, what class of men n 
are they ?—They are old enginemen, 
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9896. Are they elderly men?—45 years old, I 
should say. 

9897. It is a sort of place that is looked upon as a 
promotion, is it P—Yes. 

9898. And they travel about and look after the 
engines, and come on to your foot-plate ?—They come 
on to your foot-plate when they think proper, or if 
they think you are not doing right. 

9899. Is there any examination of your engine by 
anybody but yourself between Salisbury and London ? 
—No, only by myself. 

9900. Now with regard to your firemen, do you 
have good firemen ?—Yes. : 

9901. How long would a man have been firing before 
he would be put with you on the express ?—Three 
years. 

9902. And how long commonly would they stay 
with you ?—Sometimes they stop three years. 

9903. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose the men are 
well satisfied with the inspectors, and feel that they 
know their business >—Yes. 

9904. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You have worked 
a goods engine for some time, have you not ?—Yes, 
from London to Southampton. 

9905. (Chairman.) Did you have much roadside 
shunting ?—No, only at the proper places where you 
are appointed to shunt. 

9906, Did you ever drive a pick-up goods ?—Yes. 

9907. Do they get shunted much now ?—No, no 
more than their regular course of work at the appointed 
places. 

9908. They are not often obliged to be shunted 
out of the way of trains?—No, they have regular 
places to run to, and they stop there. 

9909. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) On your line are 
there sidings both on the up and down lines ?>—Yes. 

9910. At all stations ?—At all stations where the 
goods are appointed to stop at to shunt. 

9911. On the up line they would not allow them 
to cross the down line to a siding on the down line? 
—No. If they find that there is not time for them to 


run before the passenger train to the proper place for. 
shunting, they shunt them further back, so that they 


do not have to cross the road at all. 


9912. If youare on the down line, do you ever shunt 
on to the main up line ?—No, they always have got 
plenty of siding for it now ; we used to at one time, 
but not now. 

9913. How long is it since the additional accommo- 
dation has been given to enable you to do it ?—They 
_ have had it now for years. 

9914. (Mr. Harrison.) With a pick-up train, sup- 
_ posing you are going down to Exeter and you have 

to take a waggon out at a goods station that is on 

the opposite of your line, you are obliged to shunt 
over the line into that station, are you not ?>—They 
_ get the waggons over for you before you get there ; 
they have horses at the station. 

9915. They do it by horses in such a case ?—They 
do it by horses; they arrange the waggons all ready 
before you get there. 
+9916. (Sir “Seymonr Fitzgerald.) Then we may 
understand that upon the South-western line there are 
no stations at which a pick-up goods train would stop 
_ to shunt where there are not sidings both for the up 
and the down lines ?—They are not appointed to stop 
at any of those stations where there is not room; they 
are always booked for going to the next station, and 
not appointed to shunt at any station where there is 
no siding room; not across the road. 

9917. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you often stopped un- 
_ expectedly on your line by signals >—No. 

_ 9918. At places you are not appointed to stop at 
_ by your time-table, I mean ?—Well, it might happen 
once a month, very likely ; you might have an order 
: to stop to put some gentleman down or pick up some 
_ passenger. si, 


9919. I meant whether you often had to stop by 
signal ?—No, only according to what order we get 
oaks London to stop to pick up some family, it may 

e 

9920. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Do you think it would 
be an advantage if there were no green light, only red 
and white ’—The green, I think, is quite right to be 
used ; it is “caution” at junctions, and it is well for 
any strange people to know the difference. 

9921. But you know where you are, you do not 
want to be told that it is a junction ?—Yes, we know 
where we are; but you might have a stranger coming 
down to a district who did not know where he was so 
well. 

9922. (Chairman.) The green light is useful to 
that man, you think ?—It is very useful at all junc- 
tions. 

9923. (Harl of Belmore.) Would you have any 
confidence in driving over a strange line that you did 
not know ?—I should not like going. 

9924. You would not like to run a train over the 
London and North-western ?—No, not until I knew 
the road. 


9925. (Chairman.) If anything happened on some 
of the branch lines or so, you might be obliged to take 
a turn of duty on a part that you had not been on 
before, might you not ?—Our foreman would not send 
you by yourself. 

9926. But if they were short from any lock-out or 
anything else, would he not send you with an ex- 
perienced fireman merely ?>—He would put someone 
with me who knew the signals and the road, that had 
been well used to the road. 

9927. You would go, but with a pilotman ?—I 
should have someone with me to instruct me. 

9928. In that case you be glad of a distinction 
between a junction and a common signal ?—It is very 
handy. 

9929. (Mr. Galt.) Is a fireman in any case ever 
sent as a driver >—Not till after they have been through 
the shunting, and all like that. They are never sent 
out with a passenger train first; from shunting they 
will get to a goods train. 

9930. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing on any special 
occasion like one of the naval reviews, or that sort of 
thing, there were a number of special trains, would 
they take shunters to drive the engines on that par- 
ticular’ day ?—Before a man went to shunting he 
would be a fireman on this road, wherever they were 
going to send him. 

9931. But supposing an occasion occurred like the 
naval review, and a number of special trains were 
sent, from what class would they take the extra 
drivers ?—From some of the branch trains to do my 
sort of work; they would take the best men off the 
branch, and then put the shunters on to these light 
jobs where they could make no mistake. | 

9932. (Mr. Galt.) You have never known a case 
of a fireman being taken on just a day for an emer- 
gency ?—Only for shunting or anything of that 
sort. 

9933. But for driving, you have never known the 
case of a fireman being taken for a day on any par- 
ticular occasion as a driver ?—Not to go out with a 
train. 

9934. (Sir Seymonr Fitzgerald.) But in a case 
where they were sending out a great number of 
specials P—They would not let him go out; they 
would wait till some other man came in. 

9935. (Chairman.) Do you on the South-western 
run over any other company’s line ?—There are 
portions of it where they do; but I do not. 

(Pearce.) We run over the Bristol and Exeter to 
St. David’s station. 

9936. What length do you run over ?—About a 
mile and a quarter ; we cross right over the Bristol 
and Exeter there. 


ide The witnesses withdrew. 
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9937. (Chairman.) You were formerly a driver on 
the Great Western, were you not ?—Yes. 

9938. How long were you driving ?—About 14 
years driving and “about six firing ; 20 years in the 
whole. : 

9939. What were you before you were a fireman ; 
were you a mechanic or a fitter ?—I had a knowledge 
of the mill-wrighting. 

9940. You were in ordinary trade before you went 
on firing ?—I never had a trade, because I never 
finished my time of apprenticeship. 

9941. You were apprenticed to a millwright ?>—Yes. 

9942. Not in the company’s shops, or in the loco- 
motive shops ?—No. 

9948. When did you leave the Great Western ser- 
vice ? — Last January twelvemonth within a few 
days. 

9944, You left of your own accord, I suppose ?— 
Yes: 

9945. What course of trains were you driving, or 
what class of trains ?—For the last 10 years I was 
driving the fast main line passenger trains. 

9946. By “ fast” do you mean express ?—Hxpress 
in my turn ; sometimes "I have run express trains for 
months. 

9947. You were running fast passenger trains, you 
mean ?—Yes. 

9948. And in that class you include express trains 
and mails ?7—Yes. 

9949, What portion of the line did you run over ? 
—lFrom London to Bristol part of the time, but the 
vreater part of the time from London to Oxford, and 
from London to Birmingham and Wolverhampton and 
back. 

9950. Were you fortunate enough while you were 
driving to avoid accidents?—I am thankful to say 
that I have never had’ so much as a broken bafter, 
ucither before the engine nor behind, 

9951. You never had any mishap 2—I never had 
any mishap whatever. 

9952. Did you often have occasion to stop your 
train unexpectedly Sane think quite as often as any 
other driver. 

9953. When you were driving your fast train, have 
you been pulled up to a dead stop unexpectedly twice 
or three times a year >—Twice or three times a day. 

9954. Where would that happen ?—At almost any 
part of the line. 

9955. (Mr. Ayrton.) You quite understand the 
question, whether you were called upon to stop by 
signal at places not indicated in your time-table, and 
without any previous instruction ?—Quite so. 

9956. (Chairman.) Can you recollect any cases ; 
you have got some in your book, perhaps ?—I have a 
pocket- -book which I will refer to. On the 8th of 
September 1873, my remark in my diary is this, 
that first of all J ran through a number of pigs near 
Ealing, in Acton cutting. 

9957. That did not stop you, I suppose ?—Not 
quite. As soon as I found that everything was clear 
of the engine and the train, I proceeded. The second 
delay on that journey was nearly knocking down two 


' females at Hanwell station. That was not five minutes 


after the other case. 

9958. Did that happen to be any great holiday or 
special day ?—No, nothing more than ordinary. 

9959. Were they on the platform ?— They. were 
crossing the line at the platform. 

9960. (Earl of Aber deen.) Had you time to open 
the whistle ?—Very little time. 

9961. (Chairman.) I suppose they stepped off the 
end of the platform to cross when you were within a 
quarter of a mile or something’ of that sort >—Nearer 
than that; perhaps within 40 or 50 yards from the 
end of the platform ; so near that the front part of the 
engine brushed the clothes of one of the females, and 
they fell, with the fright I suppose, down by the 
eorner of the platform. 
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‘not be seen more than 50 or 60 yards off. In thie dl a 


9962. Not in the six-foot ? — No, they fell quite — 
clear of the metals. 
9963. That was not any fault of yours ?—No. Then 
the next occurrence to that train was in altering the i 
signals at Maidenhead station. The main line striae 
signal, which is at the west end of the platform, whichis 
ought to have been shown to be ‘all right,” was — 
standing up; that would indicate “ danger,” but of 
course that was a station that that train did not ey 
at. 

9694, That would be the starting signal at the 4 
west end of the platform ; that would be for up trains, 
would it not ?—For down trains it would be. A branch — 
signal, which is a semaphore, was showing “all right ” — 
instead of the main line ; but’ I found upwards that — 
they were working at the siguals, and the man had cok @ 
the main line signal, which ‘ought to have been right 
for me, showing “ danger,” ‘and the branch signal — 
showing “all right,” which, properly speaking, would 
indicate that the line was right for the branch. If so, 
if the metals had been right ‘according to the signal, the a 
train would have been bottom upwards within a » quarter if 
of a minute from the time that I first discovered the © 

signal. 

“9965. Was this at the junction which is now called 
New Maidenhead station >—Yes. 4 

9966. You found that the men were fixing or choo 
ing the signals >—They were changing the signals. 

“967. It was just’ about the time that the station — 
was opened, was it not /—It had been open some little 
time. 

9968. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did you find the distant — 
signal on the up side of the siation all right for you to — 
pass it?—The distant signal on the up side of the 
station was quite right ; ‘both the distant signal and — 
what we term the home ‘signal were quite right. 4 

9969. And it was only the starting signal at the — 
west end which was not right ? It was only the 
starting signal. The starting signal is expected to 
be obeyed “by the company’s rules, although it may — 


particular case the top of the station just intervenes 
when it is about a quarter of a mile away, and still — 
intervenes till within about 100 yards. 

9970. (Chairman.) You were taking a down train? — 
—Yes. ee 

9971. And your distant diggs! and your home — 
signal were right and the line right ?—Yes. 

“9972. But if | understand what you said rightly, it 5 
is that those signals being right, you found the varting 
signal when you came up , to it against you, and the ~ 
branch signal open for the branch ‘also ?—Phe branch — 
signal was showing “all right” for the branch, but 
the line was really Tight for the main line. {ft 

9973. And your main line signals were right for 
the main! line ?-—Yes. 

9974. But the branch signals irene wrong aceording | 
to their points ?— Yes. 

OTS. GStr dug da, Simmons. ) Were the branch i” 
signals right for a train coming off the branch or for one 
going on to the branch ?>—A train going off the branch — B 
would not interfere with those points at all, that would 
be on the up line. “g 

9976. (Earl of Belmore.) If you had not pulled up 
you might have been off the line?—There was no 
possibility of pulling up. If the points had been 
the Sorting signal showed I should have been off 
roa 

9977. (Chairman.) The starting cent is at the 
west end of the down platform ?—Yes. “s 

9978. It is a single line branch with a dowblea june- 
tion, is it not ?—Yes. 

9979. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What pace were you 
running at, at this station >—It was an ordinary train, 
and the speed was about 40 or 44 miles an hour. 

9980. (Chairxman.) You say you found that the A 
men were altering the signals ?—Yes. 

9981. (Earl of Aber deen.) What did you do at ted 
time; had you time to do anything ?—Instantly I saw 
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that the engine kept the road right I proceeded; there 
was not sufficient time even to blow the whistle. 

9982. (Chairman.) Did you report it ?—I did report 
it, I have got a rough copy of the report which I 
made. 

9983. Was it made to your foreman ?—Yes, “It 
“ is with great reluctance I beg to call your attention 
“ to the very unpleasant and dangerous way in which 
“« the alterations of our signals are carried on. On 
“ September the 8th, while running the 1 p.m. down 
train, the starting semaphore signal at Maidenhead 
‘* was up against me, while the branch signal was < all 
“ ‘right. This, for a through fast train, is very bad, 
“ especially when signals cannot be seen until very 
“near them, and might be attended with much 
“* evil, and although I believe there is as much danger 
“in a man jumping off the engine, even fearing 
* any accident, as in remaining on, yet hundreds have 
* done it.” 

9984. Have you known in your own knowledge 
hundreds of men jump off a train going at 40 miles an 
hour ?—No ; but I have known many men jump off 
and lose their lives, and others get crippled. 

9985. Not at such a high speed as that?—In a 
fright men do not notice speed ; they jump or do what 
they ean to escape death. 

9986. How far would you see that that starting 
signal was against you, 50 yards off ?—Perhaps 50 or 
70 yards. 

9987. I suppose that was a case in which the 
tradesmen who had to do with the signals were in 
fault, not the signalmen ?—It was not the signalmen. 

9988. But the people employed to fix and alter the 
signals ?—Yes, 

9989. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did anything more 
happen to that train on the 8th of September ?—Yes ; 
that is the day on which Radley new station was 
opened (it is near Oxford), and the new station is 
about half a mile from the old one. That was opened 
with all the signals, without any notice being given to 
me, or to any other driver that I could ascertain. I 
could not find out that there had been any driver fore- 
warned of this new station being opened. Just at that 
place, with a down train, a good speed is obtained, 
perhaps upwards of 40 miles an hour, and those things 
ought to be avoided as much as possible. 

9990. ( Chairman.) There was always a station at 
Radley, was there ?—Always a station there. It was 
formerly called Abingdon Junction. 

9991. Abingdon Road it used to be called, used it 
not ?-—That used to be where the Culham station is ; 
Abingdon Junction it was called. 

9992. Then a new station was built >—Yes. 

9993. How many yards was the down distant signal 
moved, do you remember ?—I should think about 700 
or 800 yards. 

9994. Did you report the fact of no notice having 
been given ?—I reported it on my ticket. 

9995. What is the notice usually given you of a 
new signal being up or a station opened ?—Very often 
a very short notice. 

9996. Is it in the working time-book or put up in 
the shed ?—Sometimes it is a written notice placed up 
in the shed, and at other times drivers are warned of 
it; they receive notice of it at, perhaps, the last 
previous station which they start from, we will say 
from Reading—it would be with that train Reading or 
Dideot ; whichever station they started from last night 
gives them the notice in those cases. 

9997. Are there frequently notices on the sheds of 
new signals ?—Yes. 

9998. At the place where it is supposed to be the 
driver’s duty to look and see if there are any notices ? 
—It is their duty. ‘But there are so many notices, 50 
or 60, and some, perhaps, that have been up a year or 
two, that it would take a driver some time to examine 
them. | 

9999.. If a notice is issued at the end of the month, 
you find the new station entered in your working time- 

book, do not you?—lIf it is opened near the com- 
‘mencement of the month. 
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10,000. If it were going to be opened within eight 
or 10 days of the beginning of the month, it would 
appear in the working time-book ?—Yes, generally. 

10,001. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it not, generally 
speaking, a matter of notoriety along the lime when a 
new station is going to be opened ?—It is so generally 
with stations, but still signals are very frequently 
altered without any notice being given. 

10,002. (Chairman.) But you frequently have, in 
case of repairs upon the line becoming urgent, the 
repair of a bridge, or something of that sort, which 
causes the line to be slewed, and then a temporary 
signal is put at each end, a board signal ; is not that 
so ?—I have never known that, except in one or two 
cases. It has always been my experience that in 
slewing the line a flagman has been sent back; perhaps 
he might have had orders to go back a mile, but those 
miles are very frequently less than half a mile, and 
consequently with a fast train approaching, if the 
driver has no knowledge of it, he is on to that portion 
of the slewed line before he can bring his train down 
to 80 or 35 miles an hour. 

10,003. Has it ever happened to you in your own 
knowledge to come on a platelayer not sufficiently 
back ?—Many, many times. 

10,004. In that case you report them ?—Certainly, I 
might say always. 

10,005. Whenever you thought it necessary you 
would do so ?—Yes, 

10,006. Do you get any notice on the Great 
Western Railway of fines; are the fines that have been 


. inflicted in the month pasted up or circulated ?—Yes. 


10,007. (Mr. Ayrton.) You stated that it frequently 
occurred that the signals were changed without notice 
being given; what is your idea of “ frequently ” ?— 
In the event of the alteration of signals, it is generally 
left to the permanent way inspector, of whatever 
division it might be in, to take perhaps three or four 
men to go and alter a signal, without giving any notice 
to the drivers, or even to the locomotive superinten- 
dent. 

10,008. Does that happen often; is it a thing of 
constant occurrence ?—Very often ; many times during 
the year. 

10,009. (Chairman.) Supposing, for instance, a dis- 
tant signal is reported as not being far enough back, or 
the officers of the company think it would be better to 
extend it another hundred yards or so, that I suppose 
is frequently done and no notice given, but you always 
find a signal either at the new or at the old place ?— 
Not at all times ; very often the signal is down, per- 
haps for a day, and a man is placed there with a red 
or a green flag, but the drivers in running fast trains, 
if they are endeavouring to catch sight of a signal for 
half a mile, find they are on a man with a red flag 
before they are aware of it. 

10,010. Is there not a rule on the Great Western 
that if a signal is missing it is a sign of danger >—Yes, 
it is. 

10,011. So that if a driver of a fast train misses the 
accustomed distant signal he gets his train in hand ?— 
He is supposed to do. 

10,012. Before he comes up to the flagman ?—Yes. 

10,018. Otherwise if a signal were blown down, as 
happens occasionally in a gale of wind, there would be 
no safety >—Quite so, that is one of the company’s 
rules. 

10,014. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In thick weather it 
might be difficult to notice it, I suppose ?—Yes, and 
of a dark night. 

10,015. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known an 
accident arise from that ?—d cannot say that I have, 
though I have known cases in which men have been 
reported for passing the point at which a signal has 
been standing. On a very dark night, or in foggy 
weather, it is difficult to know within half a mile. 

10,016. (Chairman.) If it is a very dark night you 
see the lights well, I imagine ?—Yes. 

10,017. But if it is a very fogey night you do not ? 
—No. 
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10,018. Haye. you,,fogmen;on that, railway.?--¥es, 
ihete are a number of foomen provided, but it very often 
happens. that the _men,are, some. distance: off - ‘seeking 
coal or wood to make a fire for their own comfort 
instead of protecting the trains. 

10,019. In a dense. fog, if you saw a fogman, -wan- 
dering about. for such purposes, would not you..report 
lim ?—They always ought to be reported. 

10,020. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose. it . is not a 
very pleasant duty to be constantly reporting fellow- 
workmen ?—It is not. 

10,021. (Chairman.) But is it not the practice that 
there are frequent reports made by drivers of irregu- 
larity ?—It is very frequent, and at one station there 
might be many reports in a day from different drivers, 

10, 022. Does a. driver hesitate to report anything 
which endangers his own life and his train’s safety 2— 
Many do, I think. 

10,023,, Why. ?—Many of the drivers are inclined to 
let things pass over and keep on quiet good terms, as it 
were, with everyone: onthe railway ; that i is one point. 
But besides that, it is very often the fact that when a 
driver gets to. his destination and is putting his engine 
away, he is so. tired and so exhausted, and his mind is 
so weary as it were, perhaps with the number of hours 
that. he has, been out, and the excessive strain on the 
mind of running a fast train a ereat number ‘of miles, 
that those things are too often neglected. 

10,024. Now in your own experience of that, taking 
the last two or three years when you were running 
this group of fast trains, what sort of duty had you in 
the number of consecutive hours ; when you were work- 


ing from London to Bristol you “apolata have to make ‘ 


that ran how many days'a week ?—The last few years 
I was running from London to Oxford only. 

10,025. You ran up and ‘down then; ‘T suppose, 
in the day ?—Yes, sometimes’ twice in the day. — 

10,026. Were*you an Oxford driver or a London 
one 2A London driver. 

10,027. And you went down ‘to Oxford twice in 
the day ?—Yes, sometimes ; in fact, at one time we did 
it regularly twice. 

10,028. What would be your first train out ?>—The 
greater portion of the time we left London at 10 
o'clock in the morning, arrived at Oxford at 11.31, 
left’ Oxford-again about 2, or a few mifiutes after 2, and 
arrived in London about 40° "Then you leave Padding- 
ton with the 6.30 at night, and arrive in Oxford about 
7.50, and left Oxford again about '9, or a few minutes 
before 9,’and arrived in’ London at: 10.40. 

~ 10, 029. When you got to London did men sae ar) 

engine off your hands ?—No. 

10, 030. Never ?—Never. 

10,03 1. They do with some ‘of them, I ‘think: ?— 
Only with drivers of mineral trains that ‘ran’ from 
Wolverhampton. During my time on the ‘line ‘the 
engines were never taken, not in any regular way, off 
the. driver’s hand till we had safely put Sa igs in’ the 
sheds.” . 

10, 032. When you were doing that duty, you were 
expected to be in the shed at'9 o’clock in the.morning, 
in order to go out at 10, I suppose ?—Yes, 

10,033. And you had done your duty,and put your 
engine by, and examined it by about: half-past 11 at 
night, I suppose ?—No, not before 12. \ ‘There’ were 
generally great delays in the terminus: before the 
engine could be got back tothe engine-house. 

10,034. At 10.40 at night would there be such 
delays p—Yes. 

10,035. Were many ‘trains “coming. in: at’ that 
time ?—There are quantities of milk that: ‘come up: by: 
different. trains, and the yard:.is blocked,so much | by 
pilot enginesforming other trains, that they keep ithe 
last train’ in 40,50, 60, or even: 70 mination J eo. have 
been there;as) long many times.) «jee 

10,036. During, that), time, you had ty 70, saa off 
duty, vather | excedding amhour; each) that) is;to says 
‘you * would: -have:dirst: (two Jhours: at) Oxford jin’: the 
middle of the day, ‘wotld: ‘you. not ?--No it swould 
‘oceupy the first! hour otoy:get stheiengine turned, the 
fire cleaned, and perhaps get the engine to stand in 
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‘your ‘fire, anda look round examining ?—Yes.... 


any particular, plage, where. it might,s lieth 

a at Ata that, half. fei ete bil 
food might. be: cot.on. the. engine, but, never, to, oe § 
the. ped ais mag then it would, be time for the fireman 

to make up the fire, and the driver to get his engine 
oiled, andrun away as: fast, as, he could to London, ~ 

10, 037.. But when you came into Oxford at11.31 
you:..went into the. phed for coal, and Wate aid, you — 
not >—Yes. » , 

10,038.. You have a yory good shed, at Oxford, have : 
not you, ?—Yes., 

10,039, They would not. let. you ae opposite, the 
passenger platform at Oxford, pete is no Poon), for you 
there ?—No._.. 

10,040. And nok got you “away. as anil as s they 
could. from. the platform °’—Yes.; «., 

10,041. And you. were always at, the ‘het ie ‘you 
kept time down, before 12.0’clock, were you not?—N on 
it is a rule at the Oxford shed. ee the engine-mot. to.go 
into.;the shed,, beens’ the. foreman. there makes, ‘the 
shed so hot. sil 

10,042. L meant you. always got to, your shed. before 
12 0 %lock, though, not.into it perhaps P= NOBs weet fs 

10,043, Then you had coal and water, and cleaning 


10,044. And for you and your. fireman, I suprises) . 
in; the or dinary.course, that; would occupy: three- 
quarters of an hour ?—Yes, quite. as much as that, 

10,045. You had cokemen to get the coal out, had 
you not ?—Yes, generally ; but almost always a ‘careful — 
driver. will find Someries to -oecupy his fines while at 
such stations. |. 4 ,.. 

. 10,046. ‘Then you were “not, ‘due out, can Oxford 
till 2.5, and not due to leave the shed till a. quater; of 
an hour before that, were. you, ?—Yes, before thats 

10,047... When you,; were due out:at. 2.5, what were 
the ogders as to moving from; the shed >We: used to: 
come to,.the south end. of. the station and wait, there 
till the first train came in, which.would. be 1 A405: ‘ite 
take hold of that train before, we took the 2.5. H 
: 10,048. ‘Twenty-five minutes beforehand >—Yes. . 

10,049. ‘Then, practically, you got, from amhour to 
three-quarters ofan hour, according to. the duties that 
you, ;had, to: do, for -your dinner 2—-Yes , alt, ie be 
that sometimes. $3 

10,050. When; you. get to Dine at 4 0 -clock you 
had an hour and a:half.to do coal and water peers Ser 
tea ?—Yes, about an hour.and a half. - 

10,051. That was.a long spell.of duty that voells I if 
suppose ?-+Yes...» We did not use tofollow that train 
every day throughout, the week, perhaps twice ‘a week q 
or three times, but I have done it for two, or thie 
weeks in, succession,’ every day. 

10,052, I suppose.,that would arise from one. ‘of your : 
mates being ill, or some. extraordinary pressure ? — | - 
Yes, or from my mate’s cngines not beings iD: a state to” 
run. a fast train.., 

10,053. It was. balanced with bo short davai in, the i 
week, or.a short day anda shed day, I; suppose P—It 
was the rule to have a shed day, but, it was, very: seldom’ 
carried out. 

a 10,054. But: you. got short dexe in} » that ‘week. as 
OSi.xy veh 

10,055. And another. ticle you would hom rather 
a different,,.course of data: the: hours. nould vary tom 

es. 

10,056. Can you tell me the Joneesh cir of. thon ; 
that you can recollect being on your engine! Bek cou 
not. 

10,057. If there. aa, From, a Hoek. of the. “Vine we 
have been kept out a long time, ba doubt); -have you 


Nierwse Se a Nee , 


eyer.been out,20 nee ? Tal esod alhave been , out iy : 
houBos ot tind ote e 

10,058. Where , did, pee nee pee was Shrug 
an ganulane: at, ‘Panghourag stations: ome: ; 


10,059. It--blocked .y.ou, (up "Doctal bitlahh fimell was 
deine a goods trains; that was some years ago. .::. 

410, 060." ‘How, many yeamanagei would: that Lees 
Sbould. think10,0% Li hootae poitaia wee odd bai) pay 
-7b,061, At; -that;, time.theisystem owas very different 
from what it has been in theast fourior’five years, 
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both as regards'signals, and: eens ire was it 
not ?—Very different indeed. . 

10,062. Did anything” soéeut: $05 ou when you were 
driving which would:tend to the ‘greater safety: of 
trains, or. prevention of accidents to trains ?—Yes. 

10,063.) What «do: you think’ isthe’ greatest step 
towards that ?—One great step, I think, wonld be to 
run fast trains with’ more break-power. I was going 
to say I have many times been thrown from one side 
of the engine. to: the other, ‘where men have been 
lifting the line: without going. back to give ay notice 
to the-driver:whatever.) |! 01 

10,064. More Dreak-poweryou see fin as.one of, the 
things meeded.; is there anyother suggestion that ‘you 
have to make ?—The next’ thing. that. Twould: suggest 
would be that there should be’ a better communication 
from the guard, tothe driver’’as to‘when to apply the 
breaks. I have found very great’ difficulty, I might 
say hundreds of times,/in calling the guard’s-attention ; 
although the; break whistles on: the engine might be 
exceedingly good, yet through the noise “caused by’ the 
wheels ofthe: guard’s.van being worn' a little bit flat, 
and the great rumbling inside the’ van, if the guard is 
not looking out (which is not done so often as it ought 
to be), it is very difficult to.call his attention. I have 
many times blown the guards’ whistle, endeavouring to 
call their attention when T have ‘béew in great danger, 
perhaps blown the whistle three: ef fear! tines, and iad 
have not heard:itionees ©0810) 

10,065. Has * that: ‘happened ‘68 ate: years A2Yes, 
‘and it is the:-same to the present day I believe. 

10,066. What train would ‘that’ be when you have 
whistled: for the ‘guard ‘and couldnot’ get his break 
on?—I could not name = 8 hei pala! but it 
is a very common case: f0' © 

10,067. (Sir Jo L.. Stinwnenas ) rave you rank that 
more)than once on the-same journey ?--Yes. 

10,068. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it generally with 
fast passenger trains that that happens'?—Yes.-. - 

10,069. ( Chairman.) But'such a thing’ as that you 
were in great: danger, and that‘you failed in getting 
the guards’ breaks‘on, would make a great’ impression 
on your mind, would it not? Can you give me no 
idea as to the time or place when ‘it has’ happened ? P— 
- There is? just ‘oné ‘place! which ooctuts ‘to “ny" ‘mind, 
and that was at) Pangbourne.” >” « 

10,070. Within the last: aie years 3 Within ‘the 
last three years.’ 2 GET © 

10,0712 (Mr. Ayrton: Dia you hopvirt thie PLlyes, 

th did. ‘Pangbourne-is»a very difficult - i sae ‘to! pight 
the signals. 

_ 10,072. ( Chairman.) But: Gwe ‘were - Saleh ab. the 
‘moment: of the guard’s ‘break not! ‘being put on in 
answer to the’ whistle.« Would it be’in Spprowebitig 
Pangbourne ‘that that ‘happened ?—Yes, ‘I suddenly 
found the signal against me. I was running’ to ‘the 

Bbeats of my recollection; the 2.5-train from Oxford. _ 

10,078. Doyou remember about the year ?—T should 
j -thipk it would be between:tivo and three years since. 

10,074. Was there any inquify into that ?Well, it 
just happened like this, that I blew my whistle several 

times and-kept it open. Tran about half ‘a: mile with 
“my engine reversed, fearing that I. should éoiné into 

collision with something at ‘the ‘station’; and when I 

_ stopped dead just at the signal, the guard got out to 
know whati was the’ Matter. T asked’ him - if. he ‘had 

 putzhis break on. “Oh,” says ‘hé,! “Tdid not hear’ the 

_ “whistle at all,” and that was 6nlya Short train: 

Xe Seow You wi iss tender brea ‘on, had you % 

ist rese? re are MOS Gi 

“TRO 076:. Abe raue eapind was ‘reversed, running fox 

ng “Tialf'n mile: 2 Near half ainiles "> 

10,077. And steam on back gear iI had aot steam 

on the while ‘ofthe distance! 

10,078, You: did*put it tee however mre, or I 
“shoal not have stopped.’ 

10,079." Was' there a guard i in dich part of thet train ? 
pot Seis had one guard in‘ ‘the red, in’ “this particular 


3 ‘ “10 080. How! ‘ad eGuches' sya *you' tt! Shula 
: _ think about eight. . nas 
\ 


a / | 
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10,0812 You were Beith we ‘to ‘Parigbourne t po 
Wesio sonst ‘ 

10,082. It is a little up gradient, is it not ?—No, it 
is a little descent coming this way. 

10,083. The gradient mark’ ison’ the “up side ‘of 
Pan abourne, is it not ?—It is the down side; it is but 
a very little gradient, but still it is'a place where any- 
one can run very fast. 

10,084. What did you do ; did you report the guard 


‘or blow him up-at the time P—I blew him up then. 


10,085. Did you report him on your ticket when 
yeu came in ?—I do not remember that I did. 

10,086. You reported the delay to‘your train on your 
ticket, I prestime ?—Yes; but I am: not awaré that I 
reported the guard’s neglect: 

- 10,087. Did you report the reversing’ of ‘your en- 

ine ?—Yes. 

10,088.\( Mr. Ayrton:) You believed -the plied? s 
statement that he did not ‘hear your’ break whistle ?— 
nY 6B: 

10;089.' And ihiewetete there ‘was ‘nothing to report 
against him ?—'The only thing to report against him 
in that way would have been his not looking” out. 

10,090." ( Chairman.) You did-not get the assistance 
hae expected from & man in ‘control bs the train, ?— 


10, 091. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you no cord com- 
munication ?—There is generally.’ I cannot‘say whether 


thére ‘was ‘any on’ that’ particular day ; it very’ often 


happens that in starting a particular train from Oxford 
it is not very convenient to have a cord on. 

10,092." ( Chairman.) Why! not ?—Perhaps' a van 
already on the’train, has no fittings on it; no drum for 
the cord ; and in’ such cases we uséd to pull up’ ‘at 
Dideot ‘to a dead stop and seé if it was’ all right, 
and then proeeed to Reading ; so that we used to stop 
within the 20 milés. 

10,093. But has it’ often: happened to you'to have 
to run with your engine reversed in ‘that way for a 
distance?——Not often. I have always avoided that as 
much as possible. 

10,094. It is'a risk to your engine 7intY of, 

10, 095. (Sir J. LE. Simmons.) On that occasion 
did the driving wheel ‘turn the wrong way ?—I have 
no doubt it did it generally does bia that class ‘of 
wheel. 

10,096. Was it single or coupled engine ?—Sinele. 

10, 097. ‘(Earl of ” Belmore. ) Do you often “find 
trespassers walking along the line on the Great 
Western ?-Yes, ‘a erent inany. 

10,098.’ Did you ever run over’ one ?— Yes, several. 

10, °099. And killed them ?—Yes.' 

10, 100: (Mr, Ayrton)’ When you say these inci- 
dents of ‘your not’ being able to communicate with the 
guard have often oceutred; what do you call * often” ? 
L-Almost daily. ‘In running a train say 100 miles, 
you ‘would almost invariably, during that journey, 
blow. the whistle without a guard noticing it at all. 

‘70,101. Have you had any occasion to: suppose that 
it has resulted from the guard being sleepy, or having 
drunk beer along the line, or that it'was merely from 
his ‘not hewring™ the whistle ?—I fear it’ is ‘too oftén 
that ; perhaps the suard will be taking it rather too 
easy in’ the ‘van. There ‘are some tiains; Tam quite 
well ‘aware; whete the guard is engaged ‘in’ sorting 
paréels and letters, 80 thee that takes their atten- 
tion off. 

10,102. He is expected to do it thitigis the progress 
of the j journey; that is part of his duty, to get ready 
for the delivery at the next station 2+ Yes. 

“10,108. (Chairman.) If a guard is sorting his letters 
in thie van, is he within convenient reach of his peeks 
or not PY think he is. 

10,104. (Mr. Ayrton.) But you think his ‘attention 
is distracted fromthe ‘whistle ; he may hear it, but he 
does ‘not notice it ?—The suards, T find, generally 
apply their breaks by their finding their train slacken, 
instead of’hearing the whistle ; it ‘is their’ ‘finding the 
driver pulling, up his train calls’their attention “thre 
in the'fitst ‘instancé than’ the whistle" - 

10,105. But when the guards have come +i" you 
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after his event, have you found them generally quite 
lively and active, and not under the influence of beer 
or sleepiness ?—Generally active. ; 

10,106. Have you known many or any occasions on 
which they have appeared to be in a sleepy or a beery 
state ?—I cannot say that in particular. 

10,107. You think it has been that the guard has 
not been attending sufficiently to his business ?—Yes. 

10,108. But not that you found him in a sleepy or 
beery state ?—I fear it is too often like that; it is too 
much the practice for guards to take too much refresh- 
ment at stations. 

10,109. (Chairman.) At the refreshment rooms, do 
you mean f—At the refreshment rooms. 

10,110. (Zarl of Aberdeen.) 'That is from passen- 
gers treating them, I suppose ?— Yes, generally, I 
think. 

10,111. As to your whistles, have you two whistles, 
a shrill one and a deep one P—Yes. 

10,112. Do you think that is the best mode of 
attracting the attention of the guard?—I know no 
better, 

10,118. You have been on engines with only one 
whistle, I suppose ?—Yes, but I think there is no 
engine on the railway now like that. 

10,114. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that it would 
be more conducive to safety if the break-power were 
antirely in the hands of the driver instead of his 
relying on the response of the guard ?—I think very 
much so. 

10,115. You think the driver would have no diffi- 
culty in travelling with his hand on the break ?—No. 

10,116. (Chairman.) Would you suggest that the 
break-power should be entirely in the hands of the 
driver, or that the guard should be able also to apply 
it?—I fear that it would be difficult for the driver to 
have the whole of it in his power with a fast train 
running long distances ; it is more easy for short 
trains running short distances. At a high speed, run- 
ning 40 or 50 miles an hour, I think the break-power 
would get out of order. 

10,117. But, irrespective of the machinery, would 
you think it better that only one person, namely, the 
driver, should have the power of applying the break, 
or would you say that it should be able to be applied 
either by the driver or by the guard ?—I think by the 
driver. 

10,118, And you would not give the guard control 
of it at all ?—No. 

10,119, But there have been cases where the driver 
has been taken ill and become faint ?—Yes, but then 
there is the stoker, 

10,120, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do not guards 
sometimes see causes of accidents which drivers do 
not ; for instance, looking along the train, they may 
see a door fly open or a spring break, or something go 
wrong; would you not think it advisable that they 
should have the power of checking the train in those 
cases ?—That is remedied by the cord communication 
on the Great Western. 

10,121. If the guard has to give you a signal, 
and you have to apply the break as driver, it is just 
reversing the operation of what you do now, you giving 
him the signal and he applying it, and time would be 
lost in that way, would it not P—Yes ; but I think in 
that way there is not one case in a thousand where 
a guard would see something to cause the train to be 
pulled up before the driver. 

10,122. (Chairman.) Have you ever overrun the 
signals when you were driving ?—No. 

10,128. You have had long experience ; did you ever 
get fined. I suppose you did in early days r—No, I 
was never fined but a shilling once for allowing the 
engine while standing at a small station to emit a little 
smoke out of the chimney. That was just when coal 
was beginning to be burnt in locomotives, and in those 
days we had very smoky coals, and it wails a very diffi- 
cult job to keep an engine still for an hour without 
making what they called black smoke. 

ee Did you ever have any mishap to a train? 
—No. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


10,125. (Earl of Belmore.) Not beyond running — 
over a trespasser ?—No. $ oe. 
10,126. (Chairman,) Does anything occur to you — 
as regards trespassers, as to how they are to be pre- — 
vented ; if they will not take care of themselves by — 
keeping off the line, what are you to do with them ?— 
I really think that the companies might pay a little 
more attention to the trespassers, to endeavour to keep — 
trespassers off the line. : 
10,127. As a rule I suppose trespassers are, in fact, — 
stopped if they come up to asignalman ora signal-box? 
—Unless they are known to the signalman, then per- _ 
haps they are allowed to walk on. 
10,128. That is the case of persons being allowed to — 
be on by a company’s servant; but taking the actual — 
pure trespasser, who has no permission from anybody, _ 
he would get stopped, would he not, when he came to 
the signal-box >—Yes. f ih 
10,129. But I suppose as a general rule trespassers 
come on the line a short way and then turn off ?—Yes, — 
generally. i 
10,130. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) They come on at 
farm level crossings and walk to the next one, I sup- 
pose P—Yes. - 
10,131. (Chairman.) How can you stop that, or 
what occurs to you drivers with regard to that ?—I do 
not think that anything would be more effectual than — 
having a good supply of notice-boards and carrying — 
out the law when the persons are caught on the line. 
10,182. They come on frequently at a farm crossing 
and go off at another without passing a signalman or — 
anyone ?—Yes, in muny cases, 4 
10,133. They meet nobody, there is no one to stop — 
them ?—No, . 
10,184. Have you ever noticed any case where you — 
have been passing trespassers, where there have been — 
ordinary county police in sight of them ?—I cannot — 
say. ; 
10,185. (Mr, Ayrton.) Have you ever known an — 
accident happen to the engine on the railway from the 
trespassers ?—No, I have not; not more than slighfi 
breaking the engine, or whatever part might strike the — 
trespassers. ; 
10,136. (Chairman,.) Sometimes the man will be 
struck by one of the lighter parts of the engine ?— 
Yes. I remember on one occasion striking a woman 
with the step of the engine. She was picking up coal 
or wood, and it broke the step right off. a 
10,137. And the mouth of the pipe of the injectors? — 
—I think the pipe of the injectors does not project — 
sufficiently. 
10,1388. (Karl of Belmore.) Would you pull up 
your train if you ran over anybody ?—Always. It is — 
always the rule to pull up if we think we have © 
knocked anyone down, so that assistance might be 
sent back, Si 
10,1389. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You gave us an — 
instance of a train that had four mishaps on the 8th of ~ 
September 1873. Is it common for trains to haye as 
many mishaps as that, or was that a specially selected 
train ?—Not quite such unpleasant mishaps as that; 
but it very often arises that in travelling only for 50 _ 
miles, we will say (that was 64 miles in running to — 
Oxford), seven or eight times the driver might be 
checked. 
10,140. Do you ever get through a journey of that 
sort without being checked ?—Yes, many times; but 
I think if I were to look through my diary from 
January to December, I should not find that Lhad 
gone a day’sjourney and back without some detention. — 
10,141. (Chairman.) Being checked by a signal, — 
‘Aik mean ?—By some signal or something else on the 
ine. q 
10,142. A signal would be shown to you if you 
were getting too near a goods train or a slow train in 
front of you?—Yes, sometimes. I have many times 
in not very clear weather between Maidenhead and 
Twyford sighted trains and got near them, and haye — 
not been signalled to stop. a 
a Since the block system has been introduced ? — 
INO, : ‘ 3! ' 
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10,144, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find much 
change since the block system has been introduced ?— 
It requires a great deal sharper looking out now. 
| 10,145. Have you had fewer of these interruptions 
since that system has been in operation >—No, more. 

10,146. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that you have 


-now to look out more sharply for signals instead of 


looking to the road more to see that it is clear as you 
did formerly ?—Yes ; and since the block system has 
been introduced, the caution signal has been taken 
away, so that very often the driver in approaching a 


‘station will find the signals quite against him simply 


because the train in front has not passed the next 


. station. 


10,147. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find that that 
looking out for signals takes away your attention from 
the working of the engine more than it used te ?— 
Yes ; years ago almost anyone would do for a fire- 


man on a passenger train, but now it requires a fireman 


that can well attend. to his work, and wants but little 
telling by the driver, because the driver’s attention is 
so much required by the signals. 

10,148. (Chairman.) How many years is it since, as 
you say, “anybody ” would do for a fireman, a man 
untrained, on a fast train say ?—Perhaps a dozen 
years ago. I believe there are more trains pass 
through Reading yard now in one hour than there 
were 20 years ago in 24 hours, consequently there is 
so much more on the road to be contended with. 

10,149, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) To go to another 
point that you were speaking of just now, have the 
guards often complained to you that they could not 
hear your whistle >—They have done so many times. 

10,150. And, generally speaking, among the guards 
is there that impression that the whistles are not a 
good signal, and cannot be heard ; and among your- 
selves und your comrades in the yard, is there that im- 
pression ?—It is an acknowledged thing with all the 
guards that the whistles are very bad to hear, ‘That 
is generally caused by wind or the wheels of the vans 
being in a bad state. 

10,151. (Chairman.) Is your break whistle a spring 
whistle, does it spring up ?—Yes. 

10,152. Does it, sometimes happen that you do not 
keep the whistle down quite long enough ?— The 
whistles would generally shut themselves, 

10,158. That is what I mean; but does it not 
happen sometimes thata driver is apt to press the 
whistle, but not allow sufficiently for the strong side 
wind, and not keep it down long enough to let the 
sound reach the guard ?—Perhaps so. I think that 
is very often done. 

10,154. There is a little tendency to that sometimes, 
when the driver sees something to make him sound 
the whistle ; he wants to put his own gear right at the 
same moment, and he generally lets the whistle go very 
soon ?—Yes; but generally speaking the driver opens 
the whistle again. 

10,155. But still a few seconds are lost in the way 
I have described >—Yes. 

_ 10,156, Ina strong side wind it, takes an appre- 
ciable number of seconds for the whistle to reach the 


guard, does it not ?—Yes, it takes longer with a side 


wind, and very often they do not hear it at all. 
10,157. It takes an appreciable number of seconds, 
you think ?—Yes, perhaps 15 or 20 seconds. 
10,158. Suppose, therefore, a man puts his whistle 
down for a second or two, and lets the handle fly,up and 


shut it off again, and then touches his own gear, and 
‘then puts the whistle down again for a second or two, 


the guard would not perhaps hear it >—I think he would 


be very unlikely to hear it; but I think the driver 
when he was in danger and wanted the guard’s break 


to be applied quickly, would keep the whistle open 


10 or 15 seconds. 
10,159. There isa great difference, is there not, with 
a fast train, according to the direction of the wind, in 


_ the time it takes to make the guard hear ?—Yes, 


nut 


| 
{ 


10,160. (Mr, Ayrton.) In your own more recent 


experience, since the cord has been introduced have 


you found the cord often fail you in communicating 


with the guard ?—Yes, I have found it many times to 
fail us, but I have many times found it very service- 
able indeed. \ 

10,161. From what cause do you think it has failed ? 
—Generally with a side wind a cord will get entangled 


perhaps round the step, or one cord get disconnected. 


from the other, and that will of course stop the com- 
munication at once. It is very difficult to keep the 
cord right in windy weather. 

10,162. And to keep it tight and prevent it fror 
getting slack ?—It is generally allowed to be slack on 
account of the connexions. 

10,168. Within the limits of the length of expan- 
sion of the buffers, of course you must allow it to be 
slack ?—Yes. 

10,164. And then it gets entangled in windy 
weather ?—Yes. 

10,165. And when it is not entangled, how long 
will it take you to pull the cord, when it is effective ? 
—Almost immediately. 

10,166. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the cord on the 
Great Western on the top or on the side ?—On the 
top corners, on the roof of the carriage. 

10,167. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is there to entangle it 
on the roof of the carriage except the hook itself ?— 
The cords very often drop between the carriages. I 
think more frequently it gets entangled round the 
handles of the doors, or round the steps. 

10,168. But how can it be so much slack as that, 
because the amount of slackness needed to allow for 
the action of the buffers is small, I suppose P—The 
cord connexion on the tender is generally lower down 
than that on the carriages, in fact down level with the 
foot-plate, and consequently at the next carriage to 
the engine the cords are allowed to drop perhaps 
about half way down the side of the body of the 
carriage, and then if they get a little more slack tiey 
get round the steps. 

10,169. (Chairman.) When a train is at rest, and 
the buffers are extended, if the cord is fairly tight 
then, not overstrained, when the buffers are closed 
up there would be something like half a yard slack 
between every pair of carriages, would there not ?— 
Quite half a yard. 

10,170. So that with 15 carriages you would get 
many yards of slack cord ?—Yes. 

10,171. It not unfrequently happens that the cord 
gets whipped by the wind over the eye itself, does it 
not >—Yes. 

10,172. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did they have, in 
your time, at work on the Great Western the system 
of travelling porters, travelling on the tenders >—Yes. 

10,1738. Did it work well ?—Very well, I think. 

10,174. Have they given it up now ?—Yes, totally. 
It used to be a great assistance to the train, for the 
porter could not only be useful in noticing anything 
out of place in the back part of the train, but he 
would assist the guard at all the stations. | 

10,175. And as they sat they were bound to see 
the whole length of the train, were they not?—lIf 
weather would permit, which sometimes it will not. 

10,176. (Chairman.) If you were going right head 
td wind on a heavy day, the steam and smoke would 
prevent the train being seen ?P—Yes. 

10,177. Has it not been the case within your own 
knowledge, that except the first two or three car- 
riages the remainder of the train would, from that 
cause, be invisible to the porter for many miles; has 
it not happened to you that on some portions of the 
line that has been the case, owing to the eddy of the 
smoke and steam round the carriage ?—Yes, it would 
be so. 

10,178. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would that continue 
for many miles, or only for 100 yards or so ?—If it 
were a heavy day and no wind, perhaps it would con- 
tinue nearly throughout the journey. I have known 
many cases when I have had an engineman in front 
of me working home, and I in the other engine, when 
I have searcely been able to see the men on the other 
engine throughout the journey, through the steam 
coming down immediately on my engine. 
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"10,179. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you: drive with a set: of 


-mén’ working with you in\turn?—Yes, about: his or | 
_ three men, not many. 


10,180. Do you recollect who they were oaty es, 
one man was King, that was my opposite mate for 
years, and he and I only for years ; at other times 
there have bee two or three or four or: five other 
men. 

10,181. Have you compared your views with theirs 
as to the number! of stoppages that have occurred of 
which you have spoken, whether they have found the 
same sort of stoppages ?—We. never neg ey our 
views, no more than talking it over. 

10,182. I mean ‘that'?—Yes,' many times, I have 
always found that they have had as ans SrOEpaEeS 
perhaps as myself. 

10,183. I suppose it is a matter of.common conver- 
sation when you meet together, ‘as to how Meng fare on 
your journey ?>—Yes. 

10,184. And what is the general expression on their 
part; is it that they meet with stoppages the same as 
you have mentioned ?—Yes, ‘the whole of them. 

10,185. (Sir J. L. Simmons:) Do you find» itcan 
occasional source of irregularity and additional stop- 
pages, that your engines ‘are overloaded during the 
time of excursion traffic ?—Yes, the engines ‘get very 
much overloaded inthe busy seasons. 

10,186. For instance, with your engine’ that: you 
were in the habit of running’ with to’ Oxford, what 
number of carriages could’you generally take and keep 
time ?—It would depend greatly upon the weather ; 
if it were a still calm day, ‘a single-wheel engine or a 
coupled-wheel (there’ would’ not be much. difference 
between them on that point) would take. two-thirds 
more and keep as good time as it would take i ma 
strong wind. 

10, 5187. But as when you begin ajourney at London 
you cannot tell what the weather will be at Oxford, 
for instance, 1 suppose you prefer to have a train which 
will be within the power of the engine, whatever the 
weather may be at Oxford ?—Yes. 

10,188. What do you consider within the ‘power of 
your engine ?>—To run an express train to Oxford they 
ought not to have on more than 12 carriages; 12 is 
quite as much as that class of engine will take. I 
have taken two or three more, and’ kept time: with 
them, but’ not often. 

10,189. You could only do that. under favourable 
circumstances P—Yes. 

10,190. Do they often put on more than 10 car- 
riages ?—Yes, nearer 20. We used sometimes to run 
with 16 regularly in the summer months. 

10,191. Do not you think that is a very objection- 
able practice P—Very. 

10,192. As tending ‘to’ the insecurity of the public 
and the delay. of the ‘trafic ?—Yes. 

10,198. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Would you have been 
willing to take that weight of train to which you 
refer, “put with a pilot engine >—Well, I should very 
much prefer not having the pilot in front: T would 
rather work my engine as heavy as I possibly could 
than have an engine in front, because an engine in 
front does so much harm to the second engine. 

10,194. But is it not the custom to put ihe pilot in 
the rear, as the second engine ?—No ; it isthe custom 
to put the pilot engine in the front, providing the 
pilot driver knows the road where he is going to 
‘drive. 

10,195. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) noni the: drivers 
generally, as a class, is it considered very objection- 
able to run with two engines ?—I¢ is'so in the summer 
months, because there is so much dust flying, which 
causes the second engine to heat, and the machinery 
to get in a very bad state, 

10, 196, Is there not also another reason, namely, that 
if they were called upon to stop, there’is a difficulty 
in the two drivers acting together ?—Not ’ to ‘any 
preat extent, because if the second driver should fail 
for’a moment or two to notice that the first one had 
got the steam off, the first would touch the whistle 


and calls his attention by that méans ; ‘but a! drivér 
G& i MM 
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‘on the'second engine. would notice, if he was: ntteneigae 


. to'run, and for which the duty is! in the first; instance 


to his: duty, without any whistle being blown, when 
the steam :was:'shut off at: first, ‘because he, would — 
immediately catch the bufferis:of the front tender, 

10,197. Chairman.) Do-you: consider that for the 
last “two! ot three years’ you worked. 'on ,the Great 
Western, the hours are, shorter or : ii pes than for- 
merly 2=-They were longer. ‘oni teas 4 

10,198. Were ‘they longer than they were about 

eight: or ten years back shompan were ; e Jonger. fo 
pay thatthe men received. + 4 

10,199. Iam not speaking of pay eA all. “1 wie 
to get your’evidence ‘as to the actual hours: ofiduty 
irrespective of the pay question. Was there not atime, — 
eight or ten years back, when. the. hours were rather — 
louger ‘on the Great Wester than they were after- 
wards ?—I think not. I think with the mineral trains 
that the drivers are longet ‘on now” than. they. ever — 
were, because they meet with so: many delays. « The 
trains might be certainly booked to’ their destination 
in less time than formerly, but still, pbb: to penitent 
with so many things, they fail to:arrives)) \o 1% 04 

10,200. Do you mean such heavy pil trains as 
through trains from Walesiup’to London ?—~Yesyand — 
also the West of England trains that bring. Tie. 4 
deal of stone from Box and Bath, and about:there.. 

10,201. There is a through mineral train‘‘ranning 
between Hereford and London, I think Yes, 9" 

10,202. Now, is it trains 6f' that ‘sort’ “that you ‘are © 
speaking’ of ?—I believe’ even at’ the sey time the 
trains are many hours late. a dettory, 

10,203. Is that the class of train that you would. ‘be 
pointing to as the train where ‘the: sap are’ longer ? 
—=Vies! ) gs a hh 

10,204. What'amount of sick pay babe: you a while — 
you have been on the railway ; have you often been on 
the sick list?— No;' the longest time that: I ever was, 
on the sick ‘list was "about three months. 

10,205. Was that from illness, or some accident % = - 
It was a fall from the tender. 

10,206. But have you been on the. sick , list | ihn 
bodily sickness often Wor ae G more ‘than for about. a 
fortnight. Pa 

10, 307. Or from Col gitoaty diarrhoca.. 4 a 

10,208. You were subject, to ‘that , oneasionallyit =f 5 
ess ; y 

,209, Was that, when you were lodging i in any 
i ee district,?—It, was hiss when, I Et mF 
at Oxford, : 


13 or 14 years ago. 

10,211. Latterly you have been: doing very wel as 
to health ?—Yes, I think , better... Three times, I T was 
taken ill on the 10th: of August, in, three “iferent : 
years. 

10,212. Ts ita ad week about that-time for traffic # 2! 
—No, [think nothing in that way caused it.- _ att. | i 

10,218. (Mr. doin. Would you explain a little | ; 
more clearly what you mean bythe hours being, longer 
now than they were formerly; in. what sense do ~ 
you mean. that the hours are longer ?—For the reason 
that there: isso much, traffic on, the: line, and, that, ‘= 
owing to) the block, system, the. traffic is with ery 
great ; difficulty got over the line; consesequently that 
causes many of the men to,stop in sidings, not for one 
or two hours, but for four or, five. hours at one) stop p 
page at the present time,» «, a 

10,214. Is the time im srhicti the train is ‘canbe a 


imposed, longer-or ‘shorter than: it was serine gio PIt 
is rather’ shorter, I thinks! 1298 Yov OE 
10,215. But ‘im consequence: of the increase of the - 
traffic on the line you have to drive overtime, beyond a 
the appointed time ?~-Yes. ( ca-Gae 
10,216. ‘And that excess ‘is greater now than itused 
to be formerly >Yes.) ©: ) 67 4 ded) iene 
10,217. Do you'get any remiitiefation: ‘for hist, 
bE how: fit paid?—The: rule'is\that’a man‘ shall be 
paid for’ verwoik’s but with’ refererite ‘to the Great 
Wasiuit lint} thie iién perhaps ‘are ‘out 12 or 4hours — 
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extra, or perhaps 20, ROnBE a week, and receiveperhaps 
only half a day for ite. 4.0 

, 10,218. There. is no. permanent arrangement, then, 
€ "regard. to, that >There, is, an arrangement, but 
they deviate from it 80 ‘much. 

10,219. Do you mean’ that the superintendent con- 
siders: each particular case, and the circumstances of 
it,.or is there any established scale ?—There. is’ an 
established” scale, but invariably the district superin- 
tendents deviate so much from that, with a view it is 
thought to keep the expenses low, that really, the men 
are often out 12 or 20 hours during. the. week more 
than. what, they should be, and receive perhaps a 
: r or half a day for it. 

aes Do not you, think it i is also with a view of 

e drivers as. meen as, possible, so as not 

to. dete the ayia 1 am ses of the opinion that 

there i is. ‘not, one Gr in,a ‘hundred that would delay 

his ‘quarter of an, ‘hour for the sake of getting a 

quarter ea an hour’ S. pay ; ‘they are too anxious. to get 

home and get elear of the work to be likely to look 
after the money to ‘that extent. 

10,221. ‘Can you give us an instance of the increase 
of thee ess of time such as’ you have mentioned, 
amounti to 20° hours a week, where the superinten- 
dent refused to recognise it ?_At the present. moment 
I could: not refer to any particular case, but in a very 
Little’ time I could get ae such cases for you if you 
wished, ' 

10,222: ‘Perhaps’ you eat send a note to the Secre- 
tary of half-a-dozen cases: bart should‘ be most: happy 
to do so. - 

10,2287 Perhaps you wouta: give US cases as late as 
possible ?—I will endeavour to get that done. 
~ 40,224: Do you think that 'the signals exhibited on 
the line generally are such as the drivers can well see 
and be guided by ?—Not so well as formerly. 

- 10,225. In what respect. are they not so good ?— 
Because the signals’ have been’ exchanged from the 
dise and cross-bar to the semaphore; rather, I might 
say, they have got into such ‘a system on the Great 
Western Railway of erecting signals and placing them 
at some point just behind a bridge, or behind «a. tree, 
or with a'tree or. buildingin the background that. it 
makes it ‘very difficult to see the signal. ‘To erect 
signals without~having ‘any practical advice where 
to erect them, is quite a common thing. There is 
no one"so competent to say where a signal ought to 
be erected as ‘an experienced engine-driver, one who 
knows ‘the weight of ‘the train and the:amount of 

break-power required to pull it up. 

10,226/ But are not the inspectors of the engine- 
drivers consulted at all ‘—Not very often, P'think. 

10,227. Is any particular instance ‘impressed on 
your mind of signals erected in the’ objectionable 
manner ’ — poe ‘mentioned r+Yes; I ‘could name 
severalss() 2:1 «0 

10,228. Will you ‘kindly do soh-aI think the last 
hb I could mention was;at Radley station. . | J 

- 10,229, If you want to think it over, will you kindly 
bats iti in-a ‘memorandum to be sent: to” the Seer etary ? 
—Yes; but there!is: this point to be considered, that, 
you see, 1 have left that work now near twelve months, 
and I could: not wre ppheeher the: same | signals are 
there; now.) ) yriu s 
:-10,280.. We: ees tras that, ‘that it pet only to 
what was in existence when you were on; Will you 

put. down. alist of. what;,occur.to, you, as the most 
atriting instances, and.,send them to the. Seer eeany | > 
Yes,..b will. endeayour to do,so. , 4 

10,231, (Earl, of Aberdeen) Was there..a. general 
feeling among the engine-drivers that the hours were 
too long ?—Yes, invariably with drivers that is the 
complaint. © 
driver that is so anxious to obtain a good sum of money 
at the week’s end, that he would actually stop on his 
engine from Monday morning, if he could, till Saturday 


nicht, and do his work very imperfectly,. tather than... 


he would have a fair day’s work, and get home and 
take proper rest. 
10,232. (Chairman,) As a general rule there is no 


There may be now here and there a. 
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indisposition on the part. v., the drivers to get an-extra 
hour or_so of overtime, is. there ? There Js not in 
some cases, I might say many cases. 

10,233. A little too, much eagerness, you think, to 
get extra pay ?—They are very much divided on that 
point; there are some men who would not care how 
long they stopped on, the engine provided they could 
do the. work, if they. could get a good week’s pay, 
while other men would not have that, feeling, It was 
always my wish to make no overtime. 

10,234. On the whole it would be better for the 
company,and the men if the book times could be 
regularly adhered to ?—It would be very much better. 

10,235. I suppose. the book times do not give the 
men as a'rule more than, they are prepared to take ?— 
INOsti nes 

10,236. What is wanted really, what would be 
satisfactor ‘'y really to the drivers, and in their opinion 
to the good of the company, is for some arrangement 
to be made by which the ‘book times could be ‘closely 
adhered to?—Yes ; that would give great satisfaction 
and pleasure to many of the drivers. 

10,237. (Mr, Ayrton.) You spoke about the number 
of hours in delays, and so forth, that a man might be 
detained over and above his appointed time ; what did 
you consider the standard number. of hours in the 
week that constituted the appointed time in reference 
to the overtime ?—60 hours in the week is considered 
to be what a driver should work on the Great Western ; 
but they have got into a plan of allowing the drivers, 
or getting the drivers, to work a great number of 
hours one day and perhaps only a few another, which 
is not a good plan. 

10,238. (Chairman.) But still, I suppose, where they 
have a long run’ to make, it could not be worked 
otherwise, without the drivers having to stop at incon- 
venient points for lodgings ; for instance, if you take 
London ‘and Bristol, a man does not do that trip every 
day of the week does he?—Yes, there are a great 
many that do it every day of the week, there and 
back. 

10,239. That would’ be with fast trains >—Yes. 

10, 240. Take London and Bristol goods ?—With a 
goods train it would be only one way. 

10,241. That does not give quite the full work, does 
it >—Perhaps half of the Bristol trains are booked on 
the road 10, 11, or 12 hours. . I think in one instance 
a train was-booked on 'the road over '13 hours ‘before 
reaching its destination at Bristol. 

10,242. How manyyears ago was that ?— That 
would be 15 or 16. years.ago. 

10,248. That isa very long time back, too’ far for 
any practical purpose of examination now ; but taking 
the last half-dozen years or 80, or even 10 years, do 


you think that any train has been booked out so long: 


as that ?—Yes, many trains have been. 

10,244. On what portion of the system would. that 
be pei think between London‘and Bristol, and between 
London and Hereford,:and London and Gloucester. 

10,245. With goods and minerals ?—Goods chiefly. 

10,246: London to Gloucester, do the drivers run 
through: ?>— Yes. The mineral; trains are booked 
rather less time; because they have: less stations to 
stop at. 

10,247. Where they have that duty, how often in a 
week would it come toa. man’s) turn ordinarily ?— 
Three times in a week; three days down and three 
days up: 

10,248. Booked up to. 13, or 15, hours for every day, 
do. you. mean ?—Yes,,,but- the drivers would change 
their trains; one driver would not take that train 
throughout the week. 

“20, 249, I mean the particular driver’s duty would 
be such that he might do his three days in the week 
perhaps ?—Yes, two or three days in the week. 

10,250. Then his intermediate days would he 
shorter ?—He would be booked out shorter. 
10,25.1...That.is.to.say,.if the duty assigned to him 
ran up to as much as you are speaking of, 15 hours 


one day, the next day would probably be nine, or’ 


something of that sort ?—Yes. 
Mm 4 


W. Matthews. 


22 Jan. 1875. 
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10,252. And one day in the week would be a short 
shed day, I suppose ?—Well, shed days are almost 
given up entirely on the Great Western Railway. 

10,253. Do the engines not come into the shed 
weekly ?—The drivers of the goods trains generally 
wash out on Monday morning, and go out at night. 

10,254. That makes a shed day for the engine, but 
the driver does not get much rest out of it, you mean ? 
—Yes. For two or three years before I left, the 
boiler was washed out by other men appointed for 
that purpose, perhaps some driver or fireman that had 
committed himself in some way, and got put back in 


- the shed at reduced wages. 


10,255. That relieved the drivers of a certain 
amount of their wet and dirty work ?—Yes, it would 
do so, but when it is not washed out the driver does 
not get the pay. 

10,256. In that case the drivers would be called on, 
instead of doing that work, to take a short trip, I 
suppose ?—No, they would simply lose the work and 
lose the pay. 

10,257. Do you mean that the driver is expected to 
be on duty during that washing out to superintend it ? 
—No, not on duty. 

10,258. Would a driver be paid less than the 60 
hours in a week ?—Not according to rules; but that 
rule is also deviated from, so that lately some men 
have only received sometimes about five or five and 
a half days a week, which is quite contrary to the 
rules of the company, because the rules of the com- 
pany state that no man shall receive less than six 
days. 

10,259. It must have been by the man’s assent, 
was it not ?—-Not so ; the locomotive superintendents 
generally take that upon themselves to pay a man we 
will say five days or five and a half days a week, 
simply because he has not quite kept his turn; perhaps 
he might have lost his train in some way. 

10,260. Then he would not have got his turn at all, 
and then he would not have earned the pay in that 
case '—Not in that particular case. 

10,261. Do you call to mind any man that we could 
refer to about being paid short ?—Yes. 

10,262. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Do you think that the 
man would object to your giving his name ?—Well, T 
cannot say that I could give the driver of a mineral 
train or a goods train, but 1 could a passenger man’s 
name. 

10,263. (Chairman.) I do not care what class it is, 
but I wanted to see how far it goes; can you give me 


the name of the man ?—I think I might say there is — 


aman named John Coleman, residing at the Padding- 
ton end. I am not aware that he would raise any 
objection to coming. But there are passenger men 
that I could mention that I know would be pleased to 
come. I think the most fitting man at Paddington, 
still a goods driver, is that man John Coleman. 

10,264. Now passenger drivers ?—'There is one that 
I am sure would tell you all the truth, who is living at 
Gloucester, a man named Jeffreys; he is running to 
London, and he is a man of great experience, and [ 
am sure he would not say anything more than the 
truth. ; 

10,265. Does he lodge at Gloucester >—He drives 
to London and back, returning to Gloucester every 
night. 

10,266. He has been on short hours, as you call it, has 
he ?—I do not know but what he has been receiving 
perhaps all the money for the whole of the time that 
he has earned it. . 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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10,267. In the case that you point out where the 
man had lost his turn, he had ‘not earned his money at _ 
all, if he had lost his turn for his train ?—Yes ; but 4 
still it is a rule of the company, or was, that no man — 
should receive less than six days, whether he runs six — 
trips or not, ae 

10,268. (Mr. Ayrton.) Not even if he lost it by — 
his own fault ?—But in speaking of losing the turn 
I did not mean that it was his own fault; I meant — 
when accidents might occur which prevented him 
keeping his turn. ’ 

10,269. (Chairman.) You mean a man might be 
delayed in getting to London in time to take a train 
out at the proper booked hour ?—Yes; I find in my — 
own case that in December, a year ago, 1 was delayed — 
with the 6.30 express train several times, owing to 
accidents over which I had no control; consequently 
I got to Oxford very much too late to bring back my — 
own train; and in such cases as that the drivers 
generally suffer in the way of short pay. a 

10,270. You are liable to be called on in that case 
to take a trip, I suppose ; if they wanted’ you, for — 
instance, to run any special from Oxford to Didcot 
and back, you would be sent to do it, would you not? — 
—Yes ; but in this case that I refer to it would be — 
Jate at night when I arrived at Oxford, and there 
would be nothing for me to take out till the next morn- 
ing ; consequently, a man may be at Oxford very much 
to his inconvenience and not at London in time to take — 
his proper train, and he might not take out any other — 
and might lose half his day’s pay. wa 

10,271. Has that happened to you ?—Yes, it has 
happened to me. : ia 

10,272. In this week in December when this hap- 
pened to you, what pay did you get ?—I could not — 
say exactly, a: 

10,273. Did you get less than your 60 hours ?—I — 
think not in that case that I was referring to, ya 

10,274. (Earl of Aberdeen.) That would merely 
depend, of course, upon what other work you had done? — 
—Yes, it would. If I had had a busy week, I might, 
perhaps, actually receive more than the six days, . 

10,275. (Chairman.) I was asking you for a case 
where you got less than 60 hours yourself; you are 
not certain of that having occurred Not in my own — 
case. ok 
10,276. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Have you often heard — 
drivers say that they feel sleepy and not up to their 
work at the end of a long day?—Very often, quite — 
exhausted. a 

10,277. (Chairman.) What do you call a very long” 
day in that case ; do you méan after the ordinary booked — 
duty ?—Yes, or perhaps even at the end of 10 or 12_ 
hours. Men on locomotive work cannot stand the 
number of hours that men in other ordinary work 
could de ; aman at the end of 10 or 12 hours feels — 
that he has done a good day’s work. ta 

10,278. (Mr. Ayrton.) But then in those cases he 
spends a good deal of time doing nothing ; waiting in 
sidings and other places, does he not ?—Not cenersal 
so, for a driver is generally occupied with his engine, 
picking glands, or doing some other necessary work, — 
even if he is standing at a station for two hours, 

10,279. (Chairman.) Was there any other p 
that you wanted to make any suggestion upon ? 
think not in’particular. - 

10,280, What are you doing now ?—I am at pre- 
sent engaged as Vestry Hall keeper at Paddington 

10,281. You are quite out of the railway line 2—— 
Yes, I have given that up quite for about 12 months, 
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WitiiAm CARLISLE examined, 


10,282. (Chairman.) You are from Toton, I 
believe ?—Yes. 

10,283. You are a pointsman, are you not ?—I have 
been recently made foreman pointsman. 

10,284. You take charge of the men working the 
points at Toton ?—Yes. 

10,285. How many pointsmen are there?—In the 
district I should think there are near upon 100. 

10,286. How many boxes or point stations have 
you ?—I think near upon 50 in the district, not con- 
fined to Toton. 

_ 10,287. How far does your district extend >—From 
Trent junction to Clay Cross. 

10,288. Referring to Toton sidings, how many boxes 
or pointsmen’s standings have you there ?—12. 

10,289. What is the duty of your men at Toton, 
how many hours have they ?—We have one box 
which is an eight hours box, and the others are all 
12 hours. 

10,290. Is it the Toton centre box that is eight 
hours ?—The Toton engine shed box; it is called the 
north end box. 

10,291. Taking your men who have 12 hours duty, 
what opportunity do they have for meals or rest, or do 
they have any?—They have no opportunity whilst 
they are on duty, only at some of the siding boxes 
where the shunting is performed they have sometimes 
a matter of a quarter cf an hour or half-an-hour 
between trains. 

10,292. Then what do they do about getting their 
dinner ; have they accommodation for cooking in their 
boxes ?—They have stoves with ovens in them. 

10,293. Have you any system of relief for those 
men, so that the man who takes the night duty one 
week takes the day duty the next week ?—The siding 
boxes are not on on a Sunday, and they change every 
Friday at noon. 

10,294. How do they change; by the man taking a 
shorter spell?—The man that goes off on Friday 
morning at 6 o’clock comes on again at 12. 

10,295. And remains till when ?—Till 6 at night. 

10,296, What is the busiest time at Toton ?—From 
2 in the afternoon till 10 at night. 

10,297. Is there any period of the day when there 
are no trains coming through ?—No. 

10,298. In speaking of 2 till 10 as the busiest 
time, is that the busy time on the loaded end or on 
both ends ?—On the loaded end, and also on the out- 
ward empty end. 

‘10,299. How do you work the signalling at Toton 
in a fog for sorting?—They have fog signalmen 
stationed at every distant signal. 

- 10,300. And in the shunting at the shunting boxes ? 
—At the shunting boxes there are men stationed at 
different points where the trains are running all into 
one point, and if a certain train whistles to leave a 
siding, this man calls to the pointsman to know if he 
is right, and if he is right for such a road this train 
receives permission to proceed. 

10,301. Are there extra men put on to carry on the 
communication at those times ?—Yes. 

10,302. Do you frequently have any mishaps from 
trains getting off in Toton yard ?—There are times 
when we have engines off and so on through careless- 
ness. 

10,808. Does that happen frequently >—Sometimes 
it happens once or twice a week, 
a) 
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10,804. Have you any reason to think that the men 
get fagged or wearied in bad weather >—No; the work 
is not laborious or arduous. 

10,305. Do they have considerable intervals of rest ; 
take for instance the full side, the loaded end, at Toton, 
that is the north end?—Yes, they have sometimes 
there 10 or 15 minutes rest, and then there are times 
when they are on foot, we will say two hours. 

10,306. At hard work, constant work ?—Yes. 

10,307. Where were you a pointsman yourself be- 
fore you were a foreman ?—The first place that I had 
was at Coates Park. 

10,308. That is a colliery siding ?—Yes ; and then 
I had five years at Pyebridge junction; then I was 
about 18 months relieving anywhere where they liked 
to send me, first, second, and third class boxes. 

10,309. Relieving in case of illness or vacancy ?— 
Yes, or relieving men who wished to be off absent, or in 
any cases of emergency. 

10,310. And when did you become inspector ?—I 
was made foreman on the 28th of August last year. 

10,311. Are the horse-drivers at Toton at all under 
you ?—No, only as occasion requires ; the district in- 
spector hands papers over to me to investigate. 

10,312. That is when there is any complaint or 
irregularity ?—Yes, when there is any complaint or 
irregularity; a man absenting himself from duty, 
injuring horses, or anything of that description. 

10,313. Now with regard to your pointsmen at 
Toton yard, have they changed much or are they men 
who have been long on duty ?—There are some of 
them that have been on 12 and 14 months ; there are 
others that have only been on a matter of two months, 
three months, and so on, but those men are not 
responsible for any signais, only for points. 

10,314. I am speaking now of the shunting points- 
men ?—We do not allow any man to take charge of a 
signal post till he has been in the company’s service 
for 12 months, either in Toton sidings or at some 
other point where there is not the same responsi- 
bility. 


10,315. With regard to the pointsmen at Toton’ 


sidings, have they been trained there or have they 
been brought there from other places >—The three 
men at the eight hours box, north end, have been 
trained in the sidings, though not at that box itself. 

10,316. What class of men do they put to the 
shunting sidings, are they young men ?—Yes; some 
of them have been previously horse-drivers, and some 
number-takers, and some of them have. been plate- 
layers. 

10,317. Is that a post which is sought by the horse~ 
drivers and that class as promotion ?—Sometimes. 

10,318. Have you any difficulty in filling up the 
places ?—-We have no difficulty at all. 

10,319. Are they generally promoted from there, or 
do many of them leave >—We have cases where they 
leave, and we generally bring those men out from the 
sidings that have been on these shunting posts on to 
the main line, the block-signal posts, but before they 
take charge they have a proper training along with a 
man that has previously been there. 

10,320. That is to say, if a man had had eight 
months or a year’s work at a shunting siding, and 
seemed a good man, you might bring him then to a 
block post ?—Yes; we do not bring him out under 
the 12 months. 
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10,321. And then he would go to a block-telegraph 
hut to be trained ?—Yes. 

10,322. And what sort of time would you keep an 
intelligent man of that kind in training ?—We have 
kept them a month or six weeks, some longer; a man 
of intelligence would take it in a fortnight, but we do 
not allow them to de it. 

10,323. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find any men 
that you have to reject altogether ?—They are rare 
isolated cases, we have not many that we have to 
reject. 


10,324. ( Chairman.) Now and then you find a man 


that is not competent enough to manage it, I suppose ? 
—In case he could learn the block and the out-of-door 
or in-door signals, there are some that fail to under- 
stand the telegraph. 

10,325. (Mr. Galt.) Do many of these men leave 
the service >—We have not had many pointsmen who 
have left the service. 

10,826. (Chairman.) You have before you, do you 
not, the papers, in case of any accident to a man in 
the Toton yard, in order to investigate the matter ?— 
Yes, I have those papers. 

10,327. I see that in the Toton yard during the Hast 
four years there have been 10 cases of fatal accidents, 
that is to say during the years 1871, 1872, 1873, and 
1874. The return handed in by the company is three 
in 1871, three in 1872, three in 1878, and one in 


1874?—It was 1874 erhient I came down to Toton 


sidings. 

10, 328. You would not then have had any of these 
cases before you ?—No. 

10,329. Since you have been there, since August 
1874, have you had any man killed, J mean of ¢ any 
class of persons in the yard ?—No, I do not think we 
have had any that J recollect. 

10,330. You have had men injured, I suppose : ?— 
We have had men slightly injured. A short time ago 
a pointsman got lamed by a lever flying over, and the 
same week we had one man through his own negli- 


‘gence knocked down by an engine, but he resumed 


duty the following day. 

10,331. Was he standing teo near the rails >—He 
was standing looking at another engine, and the guard 
and driver observing him gave him a signal to come 
back, but as he was coming back they knocked him 
down with the buffer. 

10,332. (Mr. Galt.) Is that part of Toton sidings 
considered particularly dangerous ?—No, not more than 
at any other points that I am aware of. ‘There was at 
one time a little recklessness there, but that has been 


done away with, and everything that could be possibly, 


done is done now to mitigate the evil and prevent 
accidents of any description. 

10,333. (Chairman.) Do you mean recklessness by 
men in charge of the trains or by horse-drivers ?— 
By shunters and horse-drivers; they bring it on them- 
selves. 

10,334. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose you con- 
sider 10 a small number of accidents in four years ?— 
Yes, for such a place as Toton. 

10,335. (Mr. Galt.) How many persons are engaged 
at this place P—I could not say, but there are a great 
many. 

10,336. (Chairman.). The total staff returned as 
being at Toton is a station-master, six clerks, and 97 
under the head of ticket-collectors, examiners, &c.; 
that would be pointsmen, in fact, in this case ?—Yes. 

10,337. Then 10 foreman porters ; and in the class 
of labourers and others continuously employed, 1380. 
Those 130 there would be largely composed ‘of horse- 
drivers, would they uot ?—Horse-drivers and waggon 
repairers and waggon inspectors. 

10,338. And smiths ?—And smiths. That list would 
not include the men aninloves in phe locomotive 
department. 

10,339. And it does not include siwatittond 3 ib only 
takes in shunting boxes >—Just so. 

10,840. Do you know now many aged drivers ‘de 
have ‘thiere ?—No, I do not. 

10,341. Now with regard to any cases you hue to 
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‘vente of slight ‘injuries to the men, you 
spoken of two, one you said being a case of an acci 
resulting from the carelessness of the man; have you 
had to examine into ‘any cases of the horse- drivers ? Pa 
No. ; 

10,342. No accident to them has come before 7H "4 
No. 

10,348. Or to guards ?—Nor to guards, a 
one this last week. 

10,344. What was that ?—It was a case of a guard | 
at Tibshelf junction; he was. a Toton guard, but it — 
did not take place at Toton. He was intending to 
sprag a waggon that was running down the siding 
rather too fast, and in attempting to do so he caught his’ 
knuckles against some waggons in the opposite road in 
the siding ; that is the only accident that I have had. — 

10,345. Was he much hurt ?—No, he continued his 
duties, but he did not act as’ head guard; he went out 
merely to learn the road to certain points where he ; 
had not been. . 

10,346. But this was not connected in. any i 
with the shunting p—No. 

10,347. Is there much fly shunting done by the} 
men at Toton now ?—No, very little. There ar 
times when they perform a little fly shunting. 

10,348. At which end ?—At the empty side. i 

10, 349. (Mr. Galt.) Have you known many atl : 
dents to occur from that practice ?—Not since I haye 
been there. " 

10,350. (Chairman.) What is the cause of that fly 
shunting which you say exists; is it that there has” 
been some mistake in the shunting by the horses, or 
is it extra pressure ?—The horses are not employed 
at that side where the empty shunting is done; that 
would be the down side, north end. i 

10,851. Is the fly shunting a regular system >No, 
it is only occasionally done when there is an extra 
pressure of traffic ; they are not compelled to do it, in 
fact it is prohibited. 

10,352. And whose will is it that does it, is it the — 
will of the guard in charge of the train or the desire 
of the frei ae or what ?—The shunting is chiefly 
done by experienced shunters, the euard - very rarely 
does any shunting in the Toton sidings; he merely 
looks round the “train to see that his waggons are 
properly labelled and properly coupled up (although 
there is a man employed to couple up), and there are 
experienced shunters set apart for that purpose. 

10,358. Whose order is it when fly baie ton 3 takes 
place ?—It is their own will. 

10,354. It'is the two or three penne in charge of 
the train which they are shunting ?—Yes, the dhiver 
has nothing at all to do with it. 

10,355. (Mr. Galt.) You say that it is forbidden 
by the company ?—Yes. \ 

10,356. Do the officers of the company take any 
notice when a regulation is broken ?—Yes, there are 
cases where we have had waggons or engines off the/ 
line through the fly shunting, and we have frequently | 
reprimanded the men for doing so. , 

10,357. Have they ever been fined for it ?—There 
are several cases where the men have been fined fo 
doing so. Bs 

10, 358. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But if the fly anti 
ing has not been ‘attended with an accident of tha 
sort, such as an engine getting off the road, is aj 
fault found with the engine-driver or shunter 2_Th 
engine-driver is not connected with it, only in movin 
his engine according to the signal which he receive 
to move it; it rests entirely with the shunter. 

10,359. And would the shunter be reported in 1 
case ‘by the engine-driver or by anybody else ? 
would rest with the foreman. 

10,360. If the fly shunting went on without a 
accident, would the foreman be bound to take notie 
of it, and would he in practice take notice of it ?—I 
would take notice of it, but he would not r 
the occurrence, because it is allowed if experiem 
shunters are engaged in it. 

10,361. It is allowed, I understand you, not 
standing the rule in the book?—But experien 
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shunters are set apart for the work when fly shunting 
is performed. . 

10,362. Does the rule say that experienced shunters 
are allowed to do it ?—It implies that in the rule. 

10,363. (Harl of Aberdeen.) If one of these ex- 
perienced shunters met with an accident in fly shunt- 
ing, he would be reprimanded, I suppose ?—He would 
certainly be reprimanded. 

10,364. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the waggons ever pro- 
vided with any apparatus to facilitate fly shunting ?—~- 
Nothing but the breaks. 

10,365. No steps P—No. 

10,366. And no handles?—No; but many of the 
shunters now on the loaded side and the empty 
wageon side at the south end have bars, and those 
men do not get in between the waggons; they are like 
crowbars, only that they are rather thinner. When 
the waggons are closed up they slip the couplings off 
with one of these bars. 

10,367. Does the man stand outside the buffers, out- 
side the waggons altogether ?>—Yes, outside, altogether 
independent of the waggons. 

10,368. What does he rest the bar on ?r—On the 
buffers to lift the coupling off the hook, 

10,369, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But can he make 
use of that bar when fly shunting is going on ?—Yes. 

10,370. (Mr. Ayrton.) He stands by the side of the 
waggon instead of going in between ?—Yes ; when they 
are doing any fly shunting he will let his bar rest on 
his buffer and get his hand in to separate them. 

10,371. If he does the fly shunting without that 
apparatus it is entirely his own negligence, I presume ? 
—Yes; that is confined to the loaded side, and the 
south end empty side; we have no bars on the empty 
side, north end. 

10,372. Why should they not have it there also p— 
‘They might have it if they chose, but they prefer 
their uncoupling it with the hand. 

10,373. Do they always stand between the trucks, 
or do they get into the trucks, to shunt ?—They stand 
on the buffers. 

10,374. They have nothing to hold by ?—Only the 
end of the truck. 

10,375. (Mr. Galt.) Could the traffic be carried on, 
in your opinion, without fly shunting ?—It might be 
at some points, but J do not think it could be at other 
points. 

10,376. But if it cannot be carried on, is it not a 
very absurd rule to say that it is forbidden absolutely ? 


-—The rule says it is allowed in certain cases. 


10,377. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Could you refer us 
to the rule P—I_ believe I could. (The rule book was 
handed to the witness.) It is rule 18 on page 34, 


“ The practices of double shunting, shunting waggons 


“ by an engine when not attached to it, and uncoupling 
“ wageons before the trains have been brought to a 
“stand, are strictly prohibited except when done by 
“ engines which are kept specially for the purpose of 
shunting, and are attended by experienced shunters, 
when they will be permitted if carefully and properly 
performed.” : ” ‘aaa 

10,878. When this fly shunting is going on, is it in 
consequence of the pressure of work at the station P— 
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No, it is done frequently by the guards themselves 


‘sary for him to ride on the buffer ?—No. 


in slack times when there is no pressure of traffic. 
10,379. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you tell us what is the 


greatest speed at which trucks are fly shunted ?—I 


should think about three to four miles an hour. 
10,380. Do you ever see men have to run along with 


the trucks in that operation ?—No, I have never seen 


them doing that. 
10,381. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Does not the man sit 


‘on the buffer ?—When the shunting is done with the 


bar, he uncouples before the train is started; in fly 


‘shuntings he continues to ride on the buffer until he 
has separated the waggons. . 


10,382. (Mr, Ayrton.) If he has a bar is it neces- 


f 


~ 10,383. Or is it necessary for him to run along the 
gside of the waggon ?—No; he can do it walking. 
Wj 


10,384. (Chairman.) If they were to fly shunt at 
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any bigher speed than you have spoken of, I suppose 
there would be constant damage to the waggons from 
coming into collision with others in the sidings ?— 
Yes. 

10,385. And the loaded ones would be damaged 
also ?—Yes, more than the light ones. 

10,386. (Mr. Galt.) If fly shunting was absolutely 
prohibited, would it not be necessary to have more 
sidings ?— Well, I do not think it would, because 
fly shunting is done where there is not much shunting 
to do. In tact, if the train is at a road side station and 
they have got any shunting there, and there, are no 
trains about, the guard would frequently do it. 

10,3887. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) In order to save 
trouble and time ?—To save trouble and time, although 
they are prohibited from doing it. 

10,388. They would do it if they had plenty of time 
at their disposal, in order to save trouble ?—Yes. 

10,389. (Mr. Galt.) But suppose notice was given 
by the company that the first man found fly shunting 
would be dismissed, would they do it then ?—I do not 
believe they would. 

10,390. What would be required then—more sidings ? 
—I do not believe it would. It might do so at certain 
points where there is a great amount of traffic. 

10,391. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think the risk is in 
standing on the buffer without having anything to 
hold by, or in getting on the buffer ?>—It is frequently 
done when the guard throws himself across the buffer 
to uncouple. 

10,392. (Chairman.) He throws himself on the 
buffer when the trucks are in motion, or gets acci- 
dentally between the buffers; those are the two chief 
causes of accidents ?—Yes. 

10,393. (Mr. Ayrton.) Suppose the truck was pro- 
vided with a step, would that meet the case P—I do 
not see that it could assist him in shunting; it would 
certainly assist him in getting on to the buffer. 

10,394. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It would make the 
process of getting there more safe ?--Yes, he would 
get there safer and quicker. 

10,395. (Chairman.) Have you ever had any case 
of the horse-drivers being injured by getting between 
their horses or their chains and the waggons ?— Yes, 
there are cases where they have been injured. We 
have not had many men injured, in fact I do not 
recollect any man being injured. I do recollect two 
horses being injured, but that was a misunderstanding 
between the pointsman and the horse-driver, a waggon 
being turned on the wrong line and causing confusion 
with a following waggon. 

10,396. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In that rule which 
you quoted just now, it is stated that experienced 
shunters might perform fly shunting ; are those ex- 
perienced shunters designated by name, or how are 
experienced shunters known. Is there any means by 
which you can designate the men to whom that rule 
will apply ?—Men that have been years in the service 
and have had experience in shunting. 

10,397. (Mr. Ayrton.) Men that are employed for 
that ?—Men that are set apart for that purpose. We 
have men at different stations who have previously 
been guards, and they have proved themselves good 
shunters, and they have been selected out and have 
had more money given them on purpose to perform 
the shunting. 

10,398. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In your district have 
you any men who have been so selected ?>—We have 
not. any in our district. There are some at Leicester 
and some at Nottingham ; we have not any at Toton 
of that class. 

10,399-0. You have no experienced shunters ?—We 
have in one sense experienced shunters, men that 
have been employed in coupling waggons, men that 
have been 8, 10, or 12, or 18 months shunting, and 
that are set apart entirely for that purpose. 

10,401. But who are the men at Toton who are 
experienced shunters who may carry on this fly 
shunting ?—There are two on the empty side, north 
end; that is where all the } empty -waggons are 
marshalled, 
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10,402. Are those two men known by name, desig- 
nnbell as men who may have recourse to fly shunting ? 
—Yes. 

10,403. (Mr. Galt.) Did I rightly understand you 
to say that you thought that fly shunting might be 
entirely abolished ?— N o, I did not say that it “might 
be entirely abolished. 

10,404. Do you think it could be abolished if there 
were more sidings ?—If you abolish fly shunting you 
will want more power. 

10,405. But in case there were more power and 
more sidings it might absolutely be abolished ?—Yes, 
it is not impossible to abolish it. 

10,406. I ask that question because I see that in 
1873, the year before last, there were 187 men killed 
and 817 more or less injured during shunting opera- 
tions, and I understand you to say that by proper 
arrangements this fly shunting might be absolutely 
abolished ?—It is possible that it might. 

10,407. (Chairman.) Have you had during your 
experience at Toton, or since you were an inspector, 
to investigate any cases of intoxication or too much 
drink ?—No. 

10,408. Have you not had before you any reports of 
that kind ?—I had one last week of a guard; he did 
not come on duty drunk, but he absented himself from 
duty through being intoxicated. 

10,409. A goods guard or a passenger guard ?—A 
goods ¢ guard, 

10, 410. Where abouts ?—At Toton. 

10,411. But he had been off duty some time, as I 
understand you ?—Yes; the time he should have been 
at home and taking rest, he had been to Nottingham 
and had indulged a little too much, and on arriving 
home he found himself too far gone, and sent word 
that he could not attend. 

10,412. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you had instances of 
men having too much beer when actually employed in 
shunting operations ?—No, there is nothing near that 
they can get it from. 

10,413. Are they allowed to carry a can or a bottle 
with them ?—They are allowed to carry a can or a 
bottle with some kind of beverage ; not as regards bever- 
age of any description. Of course if they were found 
with beer to any excess they would be punished for it. 

10,414. Have there been any cases of drink being 
found at the signal stations —Not to my knowledge. 

10,415. (Chairman.) If you found a man with 
spirits in his hut would any notice be taken of it ?>— 
Yes. 

10,416. Although he was quite sober ?—Yes, unless 
he could give a very clear account of what he was 
doing there. 

10,417. If you went into a pointsman’s hut and 
smelt the spirits you would inquire about it ?—Yes. 

10,418. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they allowed to go out 
of the place to get anything to eat or drink ?—They 
are not allowed to leave during the time when they are 
on duty. 

10,419. (Chairman.) They bring their food and 
their coffee or their tea when they come on duty ?— 
Yes ; they are not allowed to absent themselves during 
the time that they are on duty. 

10,420. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you ever see anybody 
come on duty who had been drinking too much ?—No. 

10,421. (Chairman.) You do not yourself know the 
number of waggons in and out at Toton ?—No. 

10,422. Will you look at this return (handing it to the 
witness); you will see the number of waggons stated 
there for different weeks ?—Yes. ; 

10,423. Would you give the numbers in each week, 
as stated in that return, of the waggons passing through 
Toton ?— For the week ending December 17th, 11,905; 
for the week ending December 24th, 10,815; for the 
week ending December 31st, 6,913; for the week 
ending January 7th, 11,865 ; and for the week ending 
January 14th, 12 347, 

10,424. Then there i is a note at the oom pointing 
out that those are loaded waggons only, and that the 
numbers must be doubled if the empty waggons are 
taken into account ?-—Yes, 


wageons ?—They range from 8 tons 15 ewt. for some — 
of ‘them, up as high as 4 tons 15 ewt.; about 4 tons — 
would be the average. i 

10,426. And what is about the average load. of 
minerals >—About 6 tons. 2 

10,427. Making an average of 10 tons the loaded 
side, ‘and 4 tons the empty side ?— Yes. 

10,428. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I think I undenetaial 
you to say that in your district you had a great 
number of-pointsmen ?—Yes, we have a great number, 

10,429. Do they send all reports to you that fon 
have to make as to the working of the line *- Noi 
to the station-master, the superior officer. 

10,430. Do you see those reports as arule ?—Yes, 

10, 431. Occasionally engine-drivers run past sig- 
nals ; has that occurred in your district ?—Not to my — 
knowledge since I have been-in the situation whieh ks 
am now in. . 

10,432. But previous to that, is that a thing chan 
you found occasionally ?7—Yes, there have been cases _ 
where they have done so. . 

10,433. Is that a common occurrence ?—It is nota 
common occurrence. When I say that there have not — 
been any since I have been in the situation I am now ~ 
in, there was one at Ilkeston. 

10, 434, What was the signal run past in that casei 

—The home signal semaphore, and also he ran past 
the distant signal, which was placed back 1,200 — 

ards. 

10,435. Was that distant signal at.“ danger ” 
he ran past it ?—Yes. 

10,436, And the home signal too ?—Yes, 

10,437. Was any damage done on that occasion ?— 
He slightly damaged one waggon. 

‘10,438. What happened to him in that case ?—I 
cannot say. I did not investigate the case myself. 

10,439. Was that part of the line worked on the 
block system ?— Yes. 

10,440, Then they had had a notice “liné clear” 
at the previous station >—Yes. 

10,441. The safety of the station depended 0 on the 
signal ?—Yes. 

“10, 442. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider the siding 
accommodation at Toton big enough for the traffic >— 
Mow } 

10,443. Is the work cramped and difficult ineon- 
sequence of the small space?—It is wonderfully — 
cramped. 

10,444. And is it made more difficult therefore to” 
carry on the business ?—Yes ; if there was*more room 
the shunting operations could be performed with more 
ease and less detention. 

10,445, Do youthink that the having to perform the 
shunting operations in so cramped a space adds to the 
risk of ‘accidents to a serious extent ?—I believe it | 
does. If there were more room the engines and trains 
would not be so cramped up together. . 

10,446. (Mr. Galt.) Are additional sidings being } 
added now ?—We have just had-one put in on the | 
loaded side at the south end. a 

10,447. (Chairman.) The company have just moved 
the fence upon the unloaded side, the empty side, — 
have they not, at the south end ?—That has been 
removed, I think, sometime. 

10,448. There is a piece of vacant land I notice 
there ?—Yes, they have bought all that land on both 
sides, both at the loaded side and at the other side, : 

10,449. Lately ?—Some 12 or 18 months ago. ‘4 
10,450. (Mr. Ayrton.) If it were spread over a 
larger space would it increase the ae ?—I think 
not. 

10,451. (Chairman.) Do you know hoe many miles ‘ 
of sidings there are ?—I do not. 

10,452. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) Has the traffic in- 
creased lately at Toton?—Yes, I believe it has i in- 
creased, but I do not go through the returns. | 

10, 453. Have you found more difficulty in shunting . 
lately in consequence of the increase of traffic ?— 
About Christmas time we had some difficulty in get-. } 
ting through the traffic, but we have not had since 
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nor before; it was confined to three weeks just before 
Christmas, during the bad weather. 

10,454. (Chairman.) The bad weather increased 
the difficulty ?—Yes, it increased the difficulty. 

10,455. 1 suppose the frost and snow interfered a 
good deal with the freedom of the working ?—Yes, 
the wheels of some of the waggons would not turn 
round, and we had to have extra power, and the trains 
had to be assisted. 

10,456. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) 'That happened just 
at the time when the traffic was heaviest ?—Yes, 

10,457. (Chairman.) I suppose in that bad weather 
one horse instead of moving two waggons would 
hardly move one ?—Sometimes two horses would be 
required to one waggon, 

10,458. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does it often occur that the 
men have to work overtime ?—If a man is out with a 
train he may be called upon, if he is detained any- 
where on the line, to work 12 or 14 hours. 

10,459. But at ‘Toton sidings does it happen in 
consequence of a sudden influx of traffic that the 
men are called upon to work overtime ?—Not to my 

‘ knowledge. 

10,460. Have any of the men been paid overtime 
since you have been there ?—I have nothing to do 
with the time. 

10,461. (Chairman.) The duties of the pointsmen 
are so arranged that the boxes are occupied the whole 
day long without any overtime ?—Yes, without any 
overtime. 

10,462. Do you know how it is with the horse- 
drivers ?—No. 

10,463. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What number of 
relieving men have you for the pointsmen >—We had 
five, but we have just added one more, and that will 
make six now. 

- 10,464. Are those men constantly at work ?—No ; 
they fill up their time in the office with tracing and 
so on. 

10,465. How many are constantly at work ?—We 
will say tour. 

10,466. (Mr. Galt.) What time do yon commence 
your duties in the morning ?—Sometimes at 3 o’clock, 
sometimes at 4, and sometimes at 5. 

10,467. (Mr. Ayrton.) What are the chief causes 
of absence of the pointsmen, which causes the relief 
men to be sent to take their place >—The pointsmen 
are allowed four days of absence during the year, and 
they are paid during that time; and the relief men 
are, during the summer season, chiefly employed in 
that way, and there are cases of sickness, 
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10,468. (Mr. Galt.) How many hours are you en- 
gaged in the day ?—Sometimes less and sometimes 
more—sometimes 8 hours, sometimes 12, sometimes 
14; it depends upon the work that I have. 

10,469. (Chairman.) And I suppose it depends a 
great deal upon the nature of any inquiry that you 
may be making ?—Yes. 

10,470. (Mr. Ayrton.) And is every injury re- 
ported ?—Yes ; everything of that kind. 

10,471. However slight ?—Yes. 

10,472. (Mr. Galt.) What office were you engaged 
in before you were appointed to your present post ?— 
I was formerly the ordinary pointsman, then a relief 
pointsman, and now I am a foreman pointsman. 

10,473. How long have you been in the service of 
the company ?—10 years Jast October. 

10,474. (Chairman.) What is the most common 
cause of sickness of your pointsmen; is it cold ?—No, 
I think it is heat. The boxes are large wooden boxes 
—I do not know exactly the size of them ; some are 
larger and some smaller, and most of them have gas 
in and stoves, and I think the men confine themselves 
too much, and then when they come out their pores 
are open and they are susceptible to the cold, and so 
they catch cold. 

10,475. You have been on the line a great many 
years. In the early part of your time there were 
hardly any of these closed boxes, were there ?>— 
No. 

10,476. The men were on the ground then ?—Yes, 
the men were on the ground then. 

10,477. From what you have seen, is there more 
or less sickness now among them than there was then? 
—J have made the remark several times that the boxes 
where we have men who have regularly to go out of 
doors are much healthier than the confined ones, and 
I found that so in my own experience. 

10,478. (Mr. Galt.) You think they keep them 
overheated ?—Yes; they can open the windows if 
they choose, but I suppose they prefer to be hot 
sooner than to be a little cold. 

10,479. (Chairman.) Do not you as a rule very 
often find them with all their windows shut and their 
coats off ?—I have seen them standing by the side of 
the stove with their top coats on and all the windows 
and doors shut. At boxes where the men are always 
at work I have seen them shut up and their coats off 
—I mean boxes where they are constantly engaged. 

10,480. Those would be the eight hours men ?— 
Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. WILLIAM WHARTON examined. 


10,481. (Chairman.) You are station-master at 
Nottingham on the Midland Railway, are you not ?>— 
Yes. 

10,482. How long have you been in the service of 
the company ?—I have been 18 years in the service 
of the company. : J 

10,483. Did you begin as station-master ?—No, I 
began as booking clerk. 

10,484. And worked up to your present post ?— 
Vea 

10,485. How long have you had Nottingham station 
under you ?—-Nine years. 

10,486. You had a small station first P—Yes. 

10,487. Was it on a single line ?—No, not on a 
single line. 

10,488. What sort of staff have you at Nottingham ? 
—We have a very large staff there, 

10,489. I find in the return sent in by the company 
of the staff at the different stations that the staff re- 
- turned for Nottingham is as follows : a station-master, 
13 booking clerks, 49:people in the position of ticket 
collectors, &c., 8 foremen, and 66 porters and labourers ? 
—Yes. (et A 

10,490. Does that include the goods staff P—No, it 
does not include the goods staff. 

10,491, Cen you tell us how many passenger trains 


trains in a day, in and out, there are ?—There are 
about 120 in and out. 

10,492, Are there the trains of any other company 
except the Midland ?—The North Stafford Company 
run three trains each way in and out. 

10,493. Are the bulk of the trains through trains >— 
The bulk are terminal trains, and remain at Notting- 
ham. We have simply the through trains to Lincoln, 

10,494. But Nottingham station is a terminal station 
for the bulk of the trains ?—-Yes; there are about six 
each way between Nottingham and Lincoln that are 
through trains. 

10,495. The Lincoln branch are the only through 
trains ?—Yes. 

10,496. What is the course of duty for your men at 
your station, beginning with the signalmen ?—We 
have three eight-hour posts and about six other posts 
which are not eight hours but 12 hours, and are of 
minor importance. 

10,497. In the 12-hour posts have the men any 
recular time to get their meals ?—They have no time ; 
they take it in their own hands; they take it when 
they can; they have no relief, I mean, 

10,498. They do not leave duty for an hour, or any- 
thing of that sort ?—They do not leave duty at. all 
after they come on till they go off duty altogether. 
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10,499. What sort of free time would they get in — 


the middle of the day to eat their dinner ?—Sometimes 
more and sometimes less; very probably they might 
have an hour when they have nothing to do. 

10,500. Have they accommodation in their boxes 
for cooking and warming things ?—Yes, there is a 
stove generally supplied with an oven. 

10,501. At Nottingham are the signals and points 
all interlocked ?—Yes ; ; all the junction points are 
interlocked. 

10,502. Taking next your platform foremen, what 
would their duty be >—Those men are on duty 12 
hours, but they are allowed an hour off for breakfast, 
and an hour off for dinner. 

10,503. Their duty is 10 hours, in fact >—10 hours 
really. 

10,504. And the porters?—The porters the same 
number of hours. The staff admits of one half of 
them going to dinner at one time and the other half 
at the other time. 

10,505. Have you much night duty at Nottingham ? 
—Nota great deal; about half-a-dozen men are on at 
night, one foreman, and a couple of porters and a 
couple of guards. 

10,506. * Are those guards for taking out trains ?— 
For working short trains up to Trent. 

10,507. You work short trains from Nottingham to 
Trent for connecting with the main line trains ?— 
Yes. 

10,508. Have you any through trains at night >— 
One train which passes Nottingham at 10 minutes 
to 4 in the morning, what we call the Lincoln mail. 

10,509. And you have the one foreman and two 
porters of whom you have spoken in attendance upon 
that ?—Yes, 

10,510. Does it sometimes happen that men have to 
be kept on their duty longer than their hours in con- 
sequence of the derangement of the trains p—No. 
The arrangement of our staff meets the case. The 
men that have been on day duty go off at their proper 
time at night, and the night staff is competent to deal 
with the night work, unless it is a solitary case of the 
late return of an excursion train. We may have to 
keep a couple of men on extra for such a thing as that. 

10,511. Now with your signalmen, does it ever 
occur that from illness or anything else they have to 
be kept on longer than their 12 hours’ spell ?—In 
some cases, if a man does not send us word that he 
cannot come to duty, we are compelled to keep the 


man whom he should have succeeded on a little longer ~ 


than usual at duty until we can get someone to take 
his post. 

10,512. That would be the fault of the man whose 
turn it was to come ?—Yes; if the man would inti- 
mate to us that he would not be able to come, we 
should make arrangements without any overtime being 
required, 

10,5138. What are your arrangements for meeting 
those cases ?—I am supplied with two relief points- 
men whom we keep for this express purpose. 

10,514. These relief men if they are not wanted 
are, I suppose, doing some station work ?—Platform 
duty, the ordinary duty of porters, &c., anything we 
have to put them to. Their duties are not confined 
to relieving Nottingham alone, but any stations within 
a certain radius. 

10,515, Have you ever had this sort of casual 
absence without notice when your relief men have 
been absent on other duties?—That may have 
happened. 

10,516. How would you work the signal arrange- 
ments then ?—I should send a porter from the plat- 
form to a minor post, and remove the man from that 
post to take charge of the other one. 

10,517. In such a case, it might happen that a man 
might be kept on an extra hour, I suppose pre or 
a couple of hours. 

_ 10,518. Do you think that it would ever exceed 
that per think not. 

10,519, In such a case would the man be paid 
overtime ?—Y es. 
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10,520. I think the points are all intseloekead bas 4 
All the junction points are interlocked. 
10,521. Have you pointsmen at any other pointe 


on the sidings ?—Yes,' we have pointsmen on the 


sidings. 

10,522. What is their course of duty ?—12 hours. 

10,523. And I suppose that is the sort of duty to 
which you would place a porter in case of requiring to 

relieve a man at a signal-box ?—Yes. 

10,524. Is that constant 12 hours’ duty ?—-Yes, 
constant 12 hours’ duty. Two men take the whole 
24 hours. 

10,525. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you say it is a con- 
stant 12 hours’ duty, are they constantly employed or 
is it intermittent employment ?—It is intermittent, it 
just depends upon the trains running, they might 
have half-an-hour without being at work. 


10,526. (Chairman.) What is the busiest time of 


the 24 hours in the sidings ?—From 5 up to mid- 
night. 

10,527. Till you get all the goods trains away ?— 
Yes. 

10,528. And when do your London goods trains 3 
begin to come in ?—From 6 to 7 in the morning. 

10,529. Your busiest times would be the earliest 
part of the night and early in the morning P—Yes, 
from 6 to 10 or 11 in the morning. 

10,530. Do you know at all how many trucks you 
have to handle in the yard in the course of a day or 
week ?—I could not give you an exact idea as to 
the number, perhaps 10,000. trucks a week. 

10,531. Do you know at all what number you 
make up at Nottingham at night to go outwards ?—I 
could not tell you. 

10,532. Part of those 10,000 are through and 
empties and tranships ?—Yes. 

10,533. Do you do a great deal of transhipment at 
Nottingham ?—A good deal with the Great Northern. 

10,534. Now with regard to the passenger traffic, 
have you any refreshment room at your platform ?— 
We have. 

10,535. Under what control is that ?—Spiers and 
Pond are the refreshment contractors for it, 

10,536. Have you any control over it ?—None 
whatever. 

10,537. If you saw that there were people getting 
too much to drink there could you interfere >—Then, 
of course, I should take the opportunity of having 
them removed as early as possible. 

10,538. You consider that you have that authority ? 
—Certainly. 

10,539. I ehiak you have a rule of the company 
that no company’s servant is allowed to go into 
refreshment rooms ?—We do not allow them in our 
station to go into the refreshment room at all. 

10,540. Has that rule existed long ?—It has always 
existed at Nottingham. ; 
10,541. Have you ever found any difficulty in 

enforcing that ?—Not the slightest. 

10,542. Not with any class?—No, not with any 
class, because the men know that the people inside 
have instructions not to serve them if they come. 

10,543. And you think that the people in the 
refreshment rooms would adhere to that rule ?—I 
think so. 

10,544. Have you found any tendency among the 
passengers to treat the porters or others with drink ? 
—I have no doubt they would do it if it was permitted, 
but we do not allow our men to go into the refresh- 
ment room at all. 

10,545. Has it ever come to your notice that the : 
passengers were bringing out drink to the porters ?— 
In no case. 

10,546. At holiday time do the passengers carry 
much spirits with them ?—Unfortunately they do. 

10,547. Do they buy it at the refreshment rooms ? 
—Not as a rule, they can buy it cheaper in uke 
vaults. 

10,548. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do those passengers s serve it 
out to the guards and other persons employed i? the 
company ?—I have not seen that done, — 


is 


10,549. (Chairman.) Have you ever had occasion 
to notice the company’s servants when on duty the 
worse for liquor ?>—I believe I have on one occasion. 

10,550. What class of man was that ?—I think it 
was a porter. 

10,551. I understand you to say that you have 
never had occasion to notice or report a person in 
charge of a train for that, a guard or a driver ?—No. 

10,552. (Mr. Galt.) Would you take any notice 
if you saw a passenger giving drink to a guard or 
porter ?—Yes, I should take the matter up with the 
man who was receiving it and have him dealt with in 
a proper manner ; and if I had canse to suppose that 
he was at all under the influence of liquor I should 
suspend him, 

10,553. I merely mean, if you saw him receiving 
drink from a passenger, would you take any notice of 
it ?—Yes, I should consider it my duty to report him 
to my superior officer. But I should further explain 
that ours being a terminal station where the trains 
are just starting away, it is scarcely so likely to occur 
at our station as at other stations. 

10,554. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do the guards always 
ride in a van by themselves or with passengers ?>—In 
no case with passengers, but in vans by themselves. 

10,555. (Chairman.) Does it ever occur in pressure 
of traffic that people have been allowed to travel in 
the guard’s van ?—I have known it occur. 

10,556. Frequently ?—Frequently, at busy seasons, 
Whitsuntide or some occasions of that sort. 

10,557. Has it ever happened to you to have to 
start your trains in that way ?—It has. 

10,558. Would it be in consequence of your not 
having a spare carriage >—No, in consequence of the 
very great pressure of traffic and the people getting 
into those vans, and because to cause them to get out 
would involve too great a loss of time. Unfortunately 
we are afflicted.at Nottingham with a very great fair 
once a year of which you have probably heard, a 
goose fair, and at that season we have an enormous 
quantity of passengers from the Erewash Valley, and 
we should have 15,000 people perhaps rushing to the 
trains, and seeing the train on the platform they will 
fill it to suffocation, get in the vans or anywhere, and 
to take them out would be to lose time. 

10,559. Moreover, they are not a very manageable 
class, are they ?—Not a very manageable class. 

10,560. (Mr. Ayrton.) Could you not prevent their 
coming in such a rush on to the platform ?—Our plat- 
forms are so constructed that we have no means of 
letting in a certain quantity at a time. They are not 
like the metropolitan stations, where they are all 
entered by a gateway. When the train comes in 
or starts there are several exits and entrances. We 
do as far as possible prevent people coming on the 
platform that have no tickets. 

10,561. Cannot you prevent more coming on to the 
platform than you can take in the train ?>—No, we are 
compelled to admit those with tickets, because a certain 
train is due out. 

10,562. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you empowered 
to add carriages on to these trains ?—Yes, to a certain 
extent, until the train has got its proper complement 
of carriages upon it. : 

10,563. Is that proper complement determined by 
the power of the engine that draws the train ?— 
Yes. : 

10,564. Have you any information given to you by 
the locomotive department, or any instructions by any 
other officers of the company, as to the number of car- 
riages that you may send out in one train ?—Yes; we 
do not send out more than 25 carriages with any train, 
and that will have three guards’ vans, break-vans 
with three guards. . 

10,565. Are the three vans included in the 25 
carriages ?—Yes, 25 vehicles in all. ; 

10,566. You never exceed that?—That has been 
exceeded, but only in very rare cases. The trains 
are made up to that complement, and rather than delay 
the train by putting on more than that number we 
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should despatch it and send another train to follow it 
with the other carriages. 

10,567. If you had a couple more carriages than 
the complement, should you put them on, or should 
you divide the train?—We should in that case put 
them on if it was as near as that; in other cases we 
should divide the train. 

10,568. Would you not consider that that train 
would lose time from having those extra carriages ?— 
No, we should consider that the engine .would take 
30 vehicles; we have no positive limit fixed by the 
locomotive department. 

10,569. That is what I wanted to get at ?—It is 
not in consequence of the locomotive department 
that we make the trains that length; it is for the 
more convenient working of them. When the train 
is too long it is too unwieldy and overlaps the plat- 
form at certain stations, and so causes time to be 
lost. 

10,570. You receive no information from the loco- 
motive department as to what an engine is capable of 
drawing ?—No, 

10,571. Therefore at a terminal station you would 
not consider yourself restricted on account of the 
locomotive to any particular number of carriages ?— 
No. 

10,572. ( Chairman.) If the engine-driver told you 
the engine would not draw the train, what would you 
do in that case ?—Of course we should divide the 
train then. 

10,573. If you had 25 carriages already on the 
train, and you proposed to put on two more, and the 
engine-driver said, “ [ cannot take them,” would you 
divide the train ?—We should divide the train. 

10,574. Do the enginemen on the Midland have 
tickets with them indicating the power of their 
engines as regards carriages?—I am not aware that 
they have. 

10,575. Has it ever happened to you that the driver 
has objected to the engine drawing the number of 
carriages that you were proposing to send ?—I have 
known a driver say that he could not take a certain 
train. I will give an instance: on the line from 
Nottingham to Manstield the gradients are heavy, and 
I have known an engine-driver say that he could not 
manage to go up with 17 carriages. In that case we 
have sent a pilot engine with him. 

10,576. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would you prefer 
sending a pilot to dividing the train?—In that case 
I should send a pilot, because 17 carriages does not 
constitute a long train. 

10,577. Have you any rule on that point as to when 
you are to divide the train, and when to send a pilot ? 
—The rule is that we are not to send more than 25 
carriages; to restrict the train to 25 carriages as much 
as possible. 

10,578. (Mr. Galt.) A discretionary power is left 
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with you to consider whether or not it is necessary to | 


send a pilot engine >—In the case which I have men- 
tioned, if the engine-driver did not communicate with 
me to say that he could not work the train, I should 
consider that he could work it. If he said it was too 
much to take, I should order a pilot engine to assist 
him. 

10,579. When you say “too much to take,” you 
mean too much to take to keep its time ?—Yes. 

10,580. If he used the expression, “I shall be 
‘“¢ rather late if I take this load,” you would use your 
discretion whether you gave him a pilot engine or sent 
him on without one ?—Certainly. 

10,581. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said there were 
eight hour signal-boxes and 12 hours boxes ?—Yes. 

10,582. Which do the men prefer ?—I certainly 
think they prefer the eight hours boxes. 

10,583. Is that on account of the pay ?—Yes, 
because it is a first-class post at the eight hours boxes, 
although there are some posts that are 12 hours that 
are also first-class; but they are the exception. 

10,584. At these 12 hours posts which are first- 
class, is the work lighter ?—It is lighter than at the 
eight hours posts. 
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10,585. Which would the men prefer ?—There is 
no doubt that the men would prefer the eight hours 

osts. : 

10,586. They prefer the fewer hours with the 
heavier work ?—Yes. 

10,587. (Chairman.) With reference to accidents, I 
think near Nottingham station you have had a mishap 
or two in the last three or four years ?—Yes. 

10,588. There was one reported in the Board of 
Trade Report in Colwick cutting, was there not ?— 
Yes: 

10,589. In which the mail train ran into the rear of 
a goods train ?—Yes. 

“10, 590. They were coming towards you, I think ?— 
Coming towards Nottingham. 

19, 591. Did you investigate that case at all ?—Yes, 
I was present as early as possible after the occur- 
rence. 

10,592. That was in 1873, I think ?—Yes. 

10, 593. Did you have any conversation with the 
drivers and guards in that case ?—With the driver 
and guard of the mail train I did. The driver and 
guard of the goods train had gone forward with their 
train. 

10,594. Did you form any opinicn at all as to 
whether the drivers were inexperienced on the line ? 
~—No, the driver of the passenger train was a man 
who had been a driver, I should think, 20 years. 

10,595. Then it was the driver of the goods train 
who was the younger man, I suppose ?>—He was the 
younger man; his train was just rounding a curve at 
the time, and it was a very foggy night, and that line 
not being worked on the block system, the mail train 
ran into the rear of it. 

10,596. Is the block system in force there now or 
not ?—Not yet. It is about to be extended; it is 
under a partial block ; that is, it is worked by tele- 
graph. 

10,597. I think you had one accident in 1871 near 
Nottingham ?—Yes. 

10, 598. Is it at Mansfield junction that that acci- 
dent happened ?—I think it is. 

10,599. A down goods from Normanton to Not- 
tingham came into collision with a passenger train 
from Mansfield to Nottingham ?—Yes. 

10,600. Do you recollect the circumstances of that 
case ?—I do recollect them very well. 

10,601. Some mistake was stated to have occurred ? 
—Yes, a mistake on the Bogs the driver of the goods 
train. 

10,602. With regard te signals >—Yes, he mistook 
his signal. 

10,608. Is it your impression that it was really a 
mistake >—It is my impression that it was an entire 
mistake; the driver admitted it at once; he was an 
experienced man too. 

10,604. Was there anything in the position of the 
signals likely to lead to a mistake ?—No, the signals 
were just the same that were lowered for the line to 
admit of the passenger train coming in, but he mistook 
the one signal. 

10,605. Now do you find that engine-drivers have 
been kept out very long hours sometimes ?—Yes, in 
the case of a goods train. 

10,606. What sort of hours ?—Well, I daresay 
they have been kept out as many as 20 hours. 

10,607. Consecutively ?—Consecutively ; but that 
has been obviated to a great extent now. I am 
speaking now of what prevailed three or four years 
ago. 

10,608. Was that sort of long dutv according ‘to 
their time books, or from irregular working >From 
irregular working; the time books showed the train 
very probably to have made 10 or 12 hours at the 
outside. 

10,609. Your experience leads you to say that they 
have had very long hours, but those have not been 
according to the time books, but from irregular 
working >—Certainly not according to the arranged 
working. 

10,610. Speaking of what prevailed three or four 
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years ago, how often would that occur; would it oceur 
frequently in a week ?—It might occur twice a week, 


not more, because the man would be relieved whenever Re 


he came in. 


10,611. (Mr. Ayr ton.) How many hours of those 20 


would he have been in a siding ?—Very probably he 
might stand for six hours in a siding and not move. 


AO, 612. (Chairman. ) Still he orld not be able to AY 


hoses his engine during that time ?—No. 


10,613. Because he might at any moment be called a 


upon to proceed ?—Just so. 


10,614. (Mr. Ayrton.) He ek be sitting there | : 


smoking a pipe all the time, I 
asleep. 
10,615. (Chairman.) I suppose when the engine- 


suppose ?——Yes, or 


drivers have been kept out such long hours, you have 


not unfrequently met them as they were coming into 
the station ?—I cannot say that, because the engine 
shed is three-quarters of a mile from the station, and 
they would go at once to the shed. 

10,616. (Chairman.) Do you recollect any case of 
an engine-driver who has been out 20 hours?—lI 
cannot say that I recollect one case. 

10,617. (Mr. Galt.) Have they ever made any 
complaint to you ?—Not any. 

10,618. (Chairman.) Has the same thing happened 
with the goods guards ?—Yes, with the goods guards 
it has. ’ 

10,619. The goods guards would be under you, I 
suppose ?_They are not_on my pay list. 

10,620. Who would give the orders to them ?--The 
yard foreman, acting under the manager of the goods 
department. 

10,621. And is he not under ab ?—No, he is not 
under me. 

10,622. Do you know from your experience, from 
the long time that you have been serving the com- 
pany, whether there have been many complaints from 
guards or others of overwork ?—Not in my depart- 
ment. 

10,623. Have you heard of complaints in the goods 
department ?—I have heard of complaints of the kind. 

10,624. Recently >—Not within this last three or 
four years. 

10,625, But none in connexion with your own 
depar tment ?>-~None whatever in connexion with my 
department. 


10,626. Referring to the question of the booking 


clerks, what is your rule about the issuing of tickets 


for your trains ?—We open our booking ' office win- 
dows for the issue of tickets half-an-hour before the 
departure of each train. 

10,627. That is the rule; is it observed ?—In all 
cases. 

10,628. With early morning trains ?—Yes ; we 
have a night clerk to enable us to carry that rule out 
positively. ,So far as my station is concerned tickets 


can be obtained half-an-hour before the departure of 


every train. 

10,629. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Up to what time 2— 
The book time of departure. 

10,630. So that really the time of departure may be 
a couple of minutes after the book time, because at 
fi OF moment a passenger may come with luggage ? 
Yes 

10,631. (Chairman.) Your working time table gives 
you some time beyond the book, does it not ?—Yes, it 
does ; one minute. 

10, 632. Do you find a er eat crush at the last 
moment ?— We do find that occasionally, 

10,633. Do you book to foreign lines ?—Yes, to all 
foreien lines. 

10, 634. Are you using the paper meets frequently, 
instead of the Clearing House blank cards ?—In many 
cases we use blank cards. 

10,685. Do your booking clerks Gud in 1 practice 
that these papers take them more time to make out? 
—I believe they would rather make out the cards. 

10,686. Do you know the eeiaphie yr of the pepe 
tickets § ?—I do not know. 


a 
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10,637. They have been in use a year and a half 
or two years P—Yes. 

10,368. We have had it in evidence from other 
witnesses that they take longer to make out; that is 


_ your own opinion ?—Yes, 


10,689. There is more to be written on them than 
on the blank cards ?—Yes; in the case of a gentleman 
requiring a return ticket, for instance, there is the 
outward half, the return half, and the counterfoil left 
in the book, 

10,640, And the book is not in the case ?—It is 
not in the ease, but it is kept handy; we have a small 
place on purpose. 

10,641. Are there many of those used ?—Yes, 

10, 642. Your experience is that the booking clerks 
would prefer the blank cards to the others 2—Yes, 

10,643, (Mr. Gait.) I suppose you would consider 


_ if you started a train within two minutes of the book 


time that no explanation was necessary ?—No ; if one 
of our trains started two minutes late I should have to 
furnish an explanation of that. 

10,644. But if you take the money from the pas- 
sengers up to the exact time given in the time table 
you cannot start to the minute ?—No; then we have 
to write an explanation to say that it was caused 
by a passenger arriving at the last moment. The 
superintendent does not allow a train to start a 
minute after the time without an explanation being 
given, although it may be shown in the working book 
that the train does not leave till a certain time after 
the book time. 

10,645. Do you not find that there are always pas- 
sengers coming at the last minute ?—In nine cases out 
of 10 we can start trains to time; it is the exception 
when they come at the last moment. 

10,646. (Chairman.) Is yours a station where there 
is a great mass of luggage ?—Yes, a great quantity. 

10,647. What is your experience as regards luggage ; 
is it that passengers now bring a larger proportion 
per head than they did some years ago ?—In the case 
of commercial travellers I believe that is so. 

10,648. And is their luggage more weighty than it 
used to be, as well as there being more of it ?—I 
believe that is the case also. 

10,649. Do you find that their packages are fre- 
quently such as require a couple of porters to put 
them into the van instead of one?—Yes, in some 
cases, in some particular trades. 

10,650. That does not apply to the lace trade ?— 
No. 

10,651. But we are told that it applies to some 
other trades, carpets and hardware for instance ?— 
Yes; taking Birmingham travellers, and Sheffield 
travellers, and travellers in the carpet trade, their 
packages are very heavy. 

10,652. And what is your experience in regard to 
ordinary passengers in charging excess on luggage ?>— 
We charge them excess. 

10,653. Are you very strict about it, or if a man 
had only one trunk, although it was a heavy one, 
should you weigh it ?- —We should take no notice 
of it. 

10,654. But if he brings two or three boxes you 
would ?—If he’brings two or three boxes, and we see 
that they are over the weight, we should weigh them 
and charge him excess. 

10, 655. As to commercial travellers there is a 
special rule and practice, is there not ?—Yes; when 
chargeable for excess they are chargeable at half the 
rate. ‘i 

10,656. (Mr. Galt.) If an ordinary traveller were 
to bring some merchandise with him in the same way 
as a commercial traveller would you charge him the 
usual charge for luggage ?—Certainly. For instance, 
if a man had a large arm-chair with him, taking it as 
his luggage, we should charge him for that even if he 
had nothing else. 

10,657. How would you charge him ?—We should 
charge him for that the same. — 

10, 1,658. (Chairman.) There is a rule which I find 


in the Clearing House regulations, and I want to know 
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whether you apply it, with regard to the difference js 


between a commercial traveller and an ordinary 
traveller. It is No. 282, and is as follows: “ The fol- 
“ lowing are the scales for the conveyance of ordinary 
“ passengers’ excess luggage, and for commercial 
“ travellers’ excess luggage ;” and then I see that 
according to that scale, for distances not exceeding 30 
miles you charge the ordinary passenger a farthing a 
pound, and the commercial traveller the eighth of a 
penny per pound ?—Yes. 

10,659. And, in fact, that the commercial traveller 
is always charged half ?—Always half. 

10,660. Then there is a note at the end of that rule 
to the effect that ‘ commercial travellers may book their 
“ excess weight of luggage through from the station 
“* whence they start to the station at which their day’s 

** journey is to end, whether the journey be a return 
“ one or otherwise, and although they may have occa- 
“sion to stop during the day at intermediate sta- 
“ tions” P—That isa frequent occurrence. For in- 
stance, a commercial man going frum Derby to London 
wishes to stay at Leicester and Market Harborough and 
Bedford ; he would be permitted to take out his lug- 

gage at Leicester and take it into the town and bring 
it back to the station, and to repeat the practice at 
Market Harborough and Bedford, with the same 
through ticket. 

10,661. (Mr, Ayrton.) But might he at the same 
time ‘let his luggage go on to the end of his journey 
and get out himself at the intermediate stations ?— 
Wherever he alights himself, he is supposed to have 
his luggage taken out with him. 

10, 662. If he did not go on, how would you treat 
that luggage ?—If the gentleman does or does not 
travel with his luggage, it would be just the same 
charge for a commercial traveller. 

10, 1,663. ( Chairman.) If a commercial traveller takes 
a thr ough ticket for his luggage to London, although 
he may “get out at Market Harborough and rejoin his 
train afterwards, there would be no difference in the 
charge >—No difference in the charge. 

10, ),664. In fact, he gets the luggage conveyed at 
half the ordinary rate of an ordinary passenger, with 
the privilege of taking it out to break his journey ?— 
Yes; it is in order to “get a cheaper rate than having it 
vated according to the ‘scale for luggage under 30 miles, 
where it would come to a higher rate. 

10,665. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) He saves the com- 
pany, in the case suggested, the necessity of handling 
the luggage so often ?—When he takes the luggage 
out at intermediate stations it is because he requires 
it for his samples. 

10,666. (Chairman.) Is there any privilege to an 
ordinary traveller breaking his journey ; if an ordinary 
passenger, for instance, going to London, wants to call 
at Leicester ?—We should book him to Leicester 
only. 

10,667. And his luggage ?—That also we should 
book to Leicester only. 

10,668. He would have to re-book it at Leicester, 
and if it were excess luggage he would have to pay 
again the excess 2_Yes. 

10,669. Is it your experience that the increased 
proportion of luggage carried by passengers to which 
you have referred tends to delay the starting of trains 
or the roadside work ?—To a great extent I believe 
it does. 

10,670. You would put that down, I gather from 
your experience, as one of the causes contributing to 
the irregularity of trains ?—I should. 

10,671. During your many years’ experience on the 
Midland, has anything occurred to you which you 
think would tend to prevent accidents either to the 
travelling public cr to the company’s servants ?—I 
cannot say that anything particular has struck me on 
that point. 

10,672. Have you many casualties in your goods 
yard at Nottingham ?—Not a great many, considering 
the amount of business we have there. 

10,673. Can you recollect whether during the year 
1874 you have had any fatal accidents among your 
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men ?—Yes, I think there were two. 
man was knocked down in consequence of not noticing 
the approach of a train, The other case was the 
death of a man as to whom we unfortunately never 
discovered how he was killed; he was found killed on 
the line. 

10,674. Was he one of your own men ?—Yes, one 
of our own men and an experienced shunter. It was 
supposed to have been done in some waggon shunting. 

10,675. Some waggon shunting that he was not 
superintending ?>—Yes; it was supposed that they 
came upon him unawares. 

10,676. If that had happened in any train that he 
was superintending he would have been missed ?—Yes. 

10,677. Was it in the day or in the night ?>—In the 
night. ; 

10,678. Is there much fly shunting at your station 
in distributing the goods ?—Yes. 

10,679. Are there many accidents in connexion 
with it ?—Very few indeed. I think we have had no 
fatal accident this year from actual shunting. 

10,680. What is the common cause of death in the 
fly shunting operation; is it that the man falls in 
getting on to the buffers to get to his place, or does he 
fall off the carriage in endeavouring to uncouple ?— 
We generally find that after he has uncoupled the 
waggons he does not recover his balance, but tips over 
between the buffers. 

10,681. What sort of speed is that fly shunting 
conducted at, taking your Nottingham yard ?—I should 
think the waggons would travel, perhaps, four or five 
miles an hour. 

10,682. You do not think they ever do it up to a 
speed of 10 or 12 miles P—I never saw them doing it 
at that speed. 

10,688. Would you or the foreman check the guard 
or driver if you saw them shunting at a great speed ? 
—Yes. 

10,684. It would damage the waggons ?—Yes. 

10,685. Is it your experience that fly shunting is a 
necessity of traffic ?—It is; we should not be able to 
get through the work without it. 

10, 686. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would more sidings 
enable you to dispense with it ?—No, I do not think 
more sidings would. 

10,687. ‘(Chairman.) It is a question of time ?— 
Yes; you have to dispose of the goods before another 
lot are ready. 

10,688. And also there is acertain pressure, is there 


not, ‘from the fact of goods delivered to you at - 


Nottingham late in the evening being in London the 
next morning P—That is scarcely what we find it 
necessary to do the fly shunting for ; that is done more 
with waggons going forward to Mansfield, or Lincoln, 
or Newark ; making another train to go forward. 

10,689. (Mr. Galt.) Would not more sidings do 
away with the necessity of it?—No, the fly-shunting 
is in consequence of having so many sidings. 

10,690. (Chairman.) The greater the length the 
engine has to go over, the more the temptation to fly 
shunting 2—Yes. 

10, 691. (Mr. Galt.) Then it would be absolutely 
impossible, according to your idea, to carry on the 
trafic without fly shunting ?—I think it would. 

10,692. (Mr, Ayrton.) Wherever the lines keep 
splitting off into separate lines there the necessity 
exists for fly shunting ?—Yes. 

10,6938. (Sir J. ie Simmons.) Who superintends 
the fly shunting when it is going on ?—There are four 
foremen altogether in the yard who superintend the 
shunting operations. 

10,694. Is one of those always present >There is 
always a foreman present when the shunting is done. 

10,695. Is the rule of the company enforced, so 
that there is no fly shunting except in the presence 
of that man ?—None, except by experienced shunters. 

10,696. How many men are there in your,yard who 


_are permitted to fly shunt ?—I should think a dozen. 


10,697. All the shunters, in fact —Not all the 
shunters ; the juniors are not permitted to do it till 
they have had sueicien experience. 


In one case the © 
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10,698. Do you give every man individually per- « 
mission before he is allowed to fly shunt ?— When es, 
he is appointed a head shunter he is allowed to doit. 

10,699. (Chairman.) Do you require men to be 
any particular time in the service to obtain that 
position ?They ought to haye been 12 months in 
the service. 

10,700. (arl of Aberdeen.) Is the shunting done 
by special shunting engines, or by all the goods 
engines p—As a rule by engines provided specially for 
the shunting operations. 


10,701. (Chatrman.) The train enginemen do not _ Me 


care to do it, do they ?—They do not as arule do 
anything of the kind. 

10,702. They rather grumble if called upon to do 
it, do they not -—Yes. 

10,703. You do not recollect, as I understand you, 
during the years from 1871; Howntrands any fatal | 
accidents from fly shunting in your yard ?—I do not. — 

10,704. (Mr. Galt.) Do you recollect any sever 
sree isn’ by which, for instance, a man lost his limb ? 
—I do not. § 

10,705. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have many cases of 
neglect of signals by engine-drivers come under your — 
notice >—I only remember one case at present, which 
oceurred not more than a couple of months ago. 

10,706. Where was that ?—At Nottingham, near to 
the station. It was a train that had just left the 
station, and was coming on towards Derby, and the 
engine-driver neglected to notice the signals, and the 
consequence was s that he ran into a goods train, t 

10,707. Is-that-section of railway worked upon the 
block system ?—It is. Towards Derby, from Notting- 
ham, there is a junction placed, which is a junction 
for the goods lines and the passenger lines; this 
junction is placed there to turn the goods trains up 
the goods line, and the passenger trains up the pas- 
senger line; it is about 200 yards from Peete F 8 
passenger station. All passenger trains that leave the 
Nottingham station haye to receive a permission 
signal from that junction, which is a small one-armed 
semaphore placed near the end of the platform; the 
engine-driver received the signal from the guard to 
proceed, provided the road was clear, and he did so 
proceed ; but he did not take care that this arm 
semaphore was off; it was kept on at danger, but he 
nevertheless proceeded, and there was a collision, 

10,708. The notice from the guard to the engine- 
driver is always subject to the signals >—Yes, it is 
left entirely to the driver to decide as to when the 
signals are correct for him to proceed. 

10,709. Was the driver punished in that case P— 
Yes, 

10,710. Is Mansfield dunckiqn under your charge.’ 
—Yes, it is. 

10, 711, Have you had any cases in which accidents 
have "happened there of a similar character ?—That 
case of which the Chairman spoke a little time 
was another case, in which the eaginentzi Yar mistook 
the signal, 

10, 712. Have you had any case in 1874 ?—I think 
not. 

10,718. I have a note of a case which oceurred in 
August last of a driver being fined for keeping a bad 
look- out, and causing a risk of collision by oyer- 
running ‘the signal at Mansfield junction ?—I remem- 
ber the case. ‘There was no other train there ;, the 
man overran the signal, if there had been a train there 
he must haye had an accident. 

10,714. Who would geport this man ?—The points- 
man in the first place would report him to me, and I 
should report him to my superior, 

10,715. Is the signal often overrun there 2—Never 
in any case without being reported by the pointsman. a 
10,716. Whether it is reported by him or not, is it 

often overrun ?—I never knew any other case, 

10,717. Was there not another case in the sa 
menth of a narrow escape ?—I neyer noticed it. 

10,718, I made a note here of a case on the Ist of 
August last, of a gratuity given to a driver who 
reported a broken rail, for keeping a good look-out, 
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and stopping short of Mansfield junction signal, which 
was fouled by a train when the signal was in his 
favour 2—That was a case of the pointsman’s error. 
The other train had not gone clear, and he took his 
signal off by mistake. 

10;719. What happened to the pointsman in that 
case ?—The pointsman was fined. 

10,720. Are there many cases of pointsmen making 
mistakes of that sort >—No, they are very solitary. 

10,721. (Mr. Ayrton:) Have you any difficulty in 
maintaining discipline among the staff at your station ? 
—Not any difficulty. 

10,722. Have you many complaints of disorderly 
conduct ?—Very few indeed; in fact, I have experi- 
enced no difficulty with the men in keeping them in 
proper order. 

10,723. Are there any fines imposed upon the 
people under you ?—They are very rare. 

10,724, Do you think it is practicable to fine those 

people ?—I think it is beneficial, because at the time 
that the fine is inflicted it is put down against the 
man’s character, and in the event of his application 
for any better appointment it is borne in mind, and 
the man is told that in consequence of such and such 
_ an affair having oceurred he would have to wait so 
- much longer. 

10,725. What do you consider the limit of fining 
with regard to a man’s wages ; how much can you 
deduct from him in that way ?—With a porter we 
usually fine him a shilling. 

10,726. How often would that occur ?—If we fined 
him more than three times we should consider that he 
was not fit for the service. 

10,727. What is the period within which you would 
consider that three fines should exclude a man ?— 
Certainly if they came within a year. 

10,728. There is no chance then of a man being so 
reduced in his wages by a system of fines as to render 
it difficult for him to live >—No. 

10,729. Did you ever carry it to that length >—No. 
I have known porters fined half-a-crown in gross cases, 
but nothing more. 

10,730. You have never known a man pressed by 
the amount of the fines imposed on him ?>—No. 

10,731. (Chairman.) I see you fined one of your 
porters in a case which occurred on July 6th, 1874, 
for taking charge of passenger luggage instead of put- 
ting it in the cloak room ?—Yes, I remember the case. 

10,732. The presumption was, I suppose, that he 
had received something for doing so ?—Yes. 

10,733. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that the 

practice of giving gratuities to the porters is very 
prevalent ?—I am afraid that the practice of gratuities 
is carried out to a greater extent than it ought to be. 
The rule is that none are to be received. 
_. 10,734. (Mr. Galt.) In reference to the men being 
fined, they consider it of more consequence their 
having a mark against them than the actual loss of 
the money ?—Yes, that is just the thing. 

10,735. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it possible for you to 
punish the man who_receives a gratuity without 
punishing the person who tempts him by offering 
it ?— I think it would be very difficult to check it, 

because it first arises with the public, over whom 
we have no control. 
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10,736. You think then, perhaps, that it would be 
better to fine the passenger for offering a gratuity 
than to try to fine the man for receiving it ?>—We 
have carried out as far as we possibly can the rule of 
no gratuity being accepted, but it is accepted when we 
are not looking. 

10,737. There is no mode of repressing it except 
making it a byelaw that the passenger offering a 
gratuity shall be subject to a fine ?—I think that is so. 

10,738. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you think the 
practice does harm ?—I think it does harm, 

10,789. In what way ?—Because the men are more 
inclined to look after a person who they think will 
give them sixpence; they judge by the person’s 
appearance. 

10,740. (Chairman.) In fact, the porter is paid by 
one person to neglect another ?—Yes, that is what it 
amounts to. 

10,741. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think it would lessen 
the evil ifthe company gave better wages and dismissed 
any porter who was known to take gratuities ?—I do 
not think so. 

10,742. (Mr. Ayrton.) No amount of wages would 
prevent anybody receiving a gratuity if somebody 
wished to give it to him ?—No. 

10,743. (Chairman.) When a train comes into 
your station, in what way are the porters told off to 
that train >—When a train arrives they are told off to 
open the doors and attend to the passengers getting 
out, and then to attend to the luggage from the vans 
or the cupboards. 

10,744. Does the gratuity system induce porters, 
having opened one door of a carriage, to take the lug- 
gage from that one compartment instead of proceeding 
to open the other doors ?—In the case of a lady or 
gentleman, they have a little hand luggage, and then the 
porter inquires, “ Have you other luggage ?” and he is 
induced to go and attend to that. 

10,745. Without opening the other doors of the 
carriage ?—Very probably. 

10,746. Sir John Simmons was asking you with 
reference to a narrow escape from a collision at the 
Mansfield junction in connexion with a pointsman ; 
that was in August 1874, was it not ?—I could not 
say positively. 

10,747. Because I find in the book before me that 
a pointsman, Lewis, of Nottingham, was fined for 
irregular conduct in connexion with a narrow escape 
from collision at Mansfield junction ?—That is the 
same case. 

10,748. He was fined 5s., it appears ?—Yes. 

10,749. And there is added here, but written in 
some different hand, “To be reduced to a less impor- 
“ tant position ” ?—Yes, that was because he objected 
to the fine. 


10,750. He is still at Nottingham, is he ?—Yes, but . 


as an ordinary porter. The reduction was 4s. a week. 

10,751. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see these two 
narrow escapes at Mansfield were in one month ; are 
you in the habit of having them ?—No. 

10,752. Were there any others last year >—I do not 
remember any others. 

10,753. Is Beeston junction under your control >— 
Beeston junction is not. 


The witness withdrew. 


(After a short adjournment.) 


Mr. Joun Hanp examined. 


10,754. (Chairman.) You are the station-master at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, I believe ?—Yes. 

10,755. How long have you been so P—About four 
months, 6.0 0h , ; ass: 

10,756. Where were you before ?--I was foreman 
on the platform. 

10,757. Have you been long at Stoke ?—I- have 
been there about 18 years altogether. 

10,758. You have worked up, in fact, from the 
bottom ?—Yes, I commenced as a porter. 


10,759. And worked up to station-master ?—Yes. 

10,760. Can you tell us about how many trains you 
have in and out ?—TI think there would be about 200. 

10,761. Passenger or goods >—There would be 120 
passengers; about 220 goods and passengers alto- 
gether. 

10,762. I think there are a good many through 
trains, and a great many trains originating at Stoke 
also ?—Yes, we have many through trains, and many 
local trains. 
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10,763. Will you describe the through trains; are 
there through trains from the London and North- 
western to Manchester ?— Yes, from London Road, 
Manchester, to Stafford, there are through trains. 

10,764. Are there not through trains ranning from 
Crewe ? — Yes, from Crewe to Nottingham and 
Derby. ; 

10,765. Those are the principal through trains, I 
think ; have you any other through trains ?—We have 
them through from Manchester and Derby. 

10,766. Do they come’ through Stoke now ?—No, 
over the Churnet Valley. 

10,767. You have no other through route from 
Stoke ?—No. 

10,768. Have you also trains working to and from 
Stoke to different North Staffordshire branches ?— 
Yes, we have them running to Hanley, Burslem, 
Tunstall, to Leek, to Newcastle, and to Market 
Drayton. 

10,769. The Uttoxeter trains are Derby trains, are 
they not ?—Yes. 

10,770. Can you tell us about the number of staff 
you have in your station under you ?—I have got 18 
porters and four ticket-collectors. 

10,771. Have you got four booking clerks and a 
parcels clerk ?—Yes. 

10,772. And have you also got two foremen ?— 
Yes, two foremen. 

10,773. They take the out-door control, I suppose ? 
—Yes, on the platforms. 

10,774. That is your passenger staff ?—Yes. 

10,775. Now with regard to signalmen there, are 
they under you ?—No, they are under the inspector. 

10,776. A separate division?—Yes, a separate 
class. Aue 

10,777. Are there signal inspectors for the district ? 
—Yes. 

10,778. There are about 15 signalmen and points- 
men at Stoke, I see that is the number returned ?>— 
Yes, that would be about the number. 

10,779. What are the hours of duty of your men, 
taking your platform men ?—They commence at early 
duty at 6 o’clock a.m. until 5.30 p.m.; then they take 
an hour for breakfast-time and an hour for dinner- 
time. 

10,780. 'Those are the hours which they are allowed 
to be off the station ?—They are allowed two hours 
off the station. 

10,781. When do your other men come on; what 
time of the day ?—8 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

10,782. And they have two hours out, I suppose ? 
—Yes, they have the same meal-times. 

10,783. Is there any system of change, so that the 
men who have long duty one week have short duty 
the next Pp—They change week about. 

10,784. When do they change?—Every Saturday 
nicht. 

10,785. Have you fewer men on on the Sunday ?— 
Yes, there is one-half the staff on on Sunday. 

10,786. And that enables you to, make the change ? 
—Yes. 

10,787. Do your foremen come on at the same time 
with the men ?—Yes, they take their turn with the men. 

10,788. With regard to the signalmen at the station, 
do you know what their hours of duty are ?—They 
make eight hours. 

10,789. That applies to the signal-box, I suppose ? 
—Yes, to the signal-box. i 

10,790. Have you any signalmen or pointsmen on 
the ground still ?—There are two on the ground, and 
I believe they are 12 hours—I am not certain about 
that. . 
10,791. That is under the old system ?—Yes, that 
is in the goods yard; they do not interfere with the 
main line at all. 

10,792. Do you know what system of relief there 


is for the signalmen; have they a relief man in ‘case 


_ of illness ?—I believe there are either four or five 
relicf men, but I will not say for certain.. The in- 
spector of signalmen is here, and the inspector of 
goods, I believe, Bradshaw. ; 
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10,793. He can tell us of that ?—Yes, he can tell 
you what the duties are.. 


10,794. What sort of time will the trains keep in 


your station ?—Our local trains keep very good time, 
but the through trains, of course, are not keeping the 
bad time that they were, but they are not keeping 
such good time as we could wish, because they have 
to wait at each end for the London and North-western 
and the Midland Companies’ trains, and that throws 
them late, that is to say, at Crewe and Stafford. 

10,795. Are they Manchester trains ?—Generally ; 
all our trains run through from Manchester; we work 
them through to Manchester from Macclesfield, 
generally. 

10,796. You work them, in fact, generally from 
Manchester down to Stafford ?—Yes. 

10,797. And the Derby trains, how far do yo 
work them ?—We work them from Crewe to Derby. 

10,798. Your Nottingham trains, how do you work 
them ?—We work them through from Crewe to Not- 
tingham. ; 

10,799. Do your engines go through with them ?— 
Yes. 

10,800. I suppose, taking your trains from London 
to Manchester, you are delayed at Stafford some time, 
waiting for the London and North-western train ?— 
With our local trains we are. Every train that comes 
through from London comes rather late; take the 
12 o’clock ‘train from London—that comes through, — 
and the 7.30 from London they work through with 
our engine from Stafford to Manchester. | 

10,801. You cannot take it up till it is brought to 
you at Stafford ?—No. 

10,802. And is it frequently late ?—It has been 
generally keeping bad time, but it is keeping better 
time this month than before. 

10,803. When you speak of its being late, do you 
mean 5 or 10 minutes or a quarter of an hour ?— 
5 or 10 or 15 minutes. 

10,804. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You say, generally 
late ; is it seldom to time ?—They are keeping good 
time now, but they have been running bad during the 
Christmas time. 

_ 10,805. (Chairman.) Take the last 12 months ?— 
In the summer months, of course, they are not keeping 
such good time. 

10,806, With regard to your local trains you say 
that they keep pretty good time P—Yes. . 

10,807. Do you mean actual time ?—Yes, they 
are generally running to time. Our trains between 
Hanley and Burslem, and Longton and Neweastle, 
and so on, keep good time. 

10,808. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) Do they keep a 
record of the times at which all trains pass those 
stations P—Yes. 

10,809. You do not happen to have the record of 
the last week or fortnight with you?—No; every 
train that passes in and out of the station is booked, 
and the time that it is in the station. 

10,810. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you speak of the 
trains being generally late, can you give us an idea of 
how often that occurs in a week or fortnight ?—They 
are keeping a deal better time now generally. All 
trains were bad some time ago. 

10,811. Can you give us some idea of what you 
mean by being generally late; is it that they are late 
so many times a week or a fortnight ?—They have 
been. 

10,812. How often in a week or fortnight ?—Per- 
haps once or twice a week, or something like that. 

10,813. (Mr. Galt.) Are they often half-an-hour 
late ?—They have been as much as half-an-hour late. 

10,814. An hour?—I do not know that. At 
Christmas time they were running as late as that. 

10,815. (Mr. Ayrton.) Before Christmas what was 
the amount of delay ?—Generally about’ 10 or 16 
minutes as a rule. 

10,816. How long did that occur before Christmas ? 
—In the month before Christmas, in December, it 


would be that.they were running about that. 


10,817. How often in the week ?-——Perhaps three or 
four times a week some of the trains, and of course 
the others would be running to time. 

10,818. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) How many lines 
meet at your station ?>—Five. 

10,819. Do you consider that when trains are late 
there is additional risk and additional difficulty in 
managing the station ?—Of course there is difficulty 
and risk if they all come in together. Sometimes 
when one gets late it throws them all together, and 
there is risk then if we are not very careful in pro- 
tecting the station. 

10,820. It throws a shiedd deal of additional respon- 
sibility on the inspectors, does it not ?—Yes, it does. 

10,821. And upon the signalmen ?—Yes. 

10,822. (Mr. Galt.) Do any trains go through ?— 
No, not without stopping. 

10,823. (Chairman.) Referring to your passenger 
working; I notice there are returns which the com- 
pany have sent in; had you anything to do with pre- 
paring them ?—No, I had not. 

10,824. In the returns handed in by the North 
Staffordshire Company of every train run upon the 
line in one week, I see there is the 9.50 p.m. train 
from Newcastle to Stoke marked, leaving Newcastle at 
9.50 for Stoke ?—Yes, there is. 

10,825. That train, I think, isa bad time-keeper? 
—Yes, it is on account of being the last train up to 
Neweastle, leaving Stoke for Newcastle at 9.40. We 
keep that train, being the last train, to take passengers 
from the Staffordshire train which leaves Stafford at 
8.55 and runs in connexion with that train. 

10,826. It runs, taking the back days, 12, 19, 22, 
19, and 48 minutes late in a week ?—Yes, it generally 
keeps very bad time. 

10,827. You attribute that to waiting for others ? 
Yes, it waits the arrival of the 5.10 from London 
to Stafford. 

10,828. It only runs from Newcastle, I think ?>— 
Yes, and that causes the 8.55 from Stafford to be late, 
and the 9.40 to Newcastle has to wait till the arrival 
of that train from Stoke, and with that being late from 
Stoke, it throws it back late from Newcastle on 
account of only having five minutes there. 

10,829. Then I notice in the return a train marked 
Stoke to Rudyard; where is that?—It is about 
two miles from Leek, on the Churnet Valley line. 

10,830. The 7.50 p.m. running from Stoke ?—Yes. 

10,831. That seems to be a bad time-keeper ?— 
Yes, it keeps bad time. It waits for the 7 o’clock 
train from Stafford, that is the 3.10 from Euston, and 
that has to wait at ‘Stafford till the arrival of the 3.10 
from Huston. 

10,832. Take the train at 7.25 am., Crewe to 
Uttoxeter, that does not keep very good time; does it 
run through Stoke ?—Yes, it comes through Stoke to 
Derby. We have a lot of connexions at Stoke with 
that train; that is the 7.27 at Stafford, and it has to 
wait the arrival of this train at Stoke. 

10,833. Then it would be the same ; it is marked to 
leave at 7.25, and it is kept for one that is due at 
7.25 2—It is timed to leave Crewe at!7.25. 

10,834. Glancing over the return, the trains seem 
generally to keep ‘bad time, and you put it down to 
waiting for others ?— Waiting for the other company’s 
trains. 

10,835. Will you come round and point out some of 
thidse local trains which you consider were keeping 
bad time ?—(The witness pointed them out to the 
Chairman on the return.) 

10,836. Have you any trains starting from Stoke 
wrhiekk do not wait for any connexion ?—We do not 
keep the loop line trains at all; the main line trains of 
course we do. 

10,887. Take another case on the loop line ?>—Stoke 
to Tunstall, the 3.15 p.m. ordinary passenger train, 
that keeps time. 

10,838. Tunstall to Stoke is about the same ?— 
Yes. 

10,839. “Tunstall to Longton, I see, is three minutes, 
five minutes, and five minutes late ?—Yes. 
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10,840. The great majority of your trains are late, 
which you put down to waiting for other trains ?— 

es 

10,841. In fact, with the North Staffordshire working 
from Stoke, you are very much at the mercy of the 
Midland and London and North-western Companies ? 
—Yes, we have to wait at each end for them. 

10,842. Taking peas trains, a good many of them 
originate at Stoke ? —Yes. 

10, 843. I think all the short branches that run 
from: Stoke are on the North Staffordshire system ?— 

es 

10,844. Now taking the goods trains, how is it ?— 
As regards the goods { trains I have nothing to do with 
them. 

10,845. From your experience of Stoke, during the 
long ‘time you have been about the platform and the 
station there, what is your impression of the general 
cause of delays i in the trains, delays which have caused 
irregularities >—Of course one cause is our main line 
trains waiting at each end of the other companies’ 
lines. 

10,846. Of course you have trains working by 
other companies over you, and your trains which are 
run as through trains in connexion with the London 
and North-western and the Midland are subject to 
their delays ?—Yes. 

10,847. Taking your system of local trains which 
you have running from Stoke. and the loop line, and 
the other trains running round, what is the most 
frequent cause of delay ?—Generally waiting for the 
main line trains in connexion with the branch trains. 

10,848. Stoke, in fact, is a sort of centre of a star, 
is it not >—Yes. 

10,849. Trains run out in all directions ?—Yes. 

10,850. And you attribute the irregularity of your 
trains to waiting for other companies, or for your own 
main line trains, which have been delayed by other 
companies’ junctions ?—Yes, 

10,851. Do your passengers, as a rule, have much 


fo} 

10,852. Do you consider that the proportion of 
luggage per passenger has ‘increased since you have 
been about the station >—Yes, I do. 

10,853. Do passengers now take a larger proportion 
each ?—Yes, they do. 

10,854. What is your system at Stoke with regard 
to excess luggage ?>—We allow third-class passengers 
56 lbs. weight, and commercial gentlemen and second- 
class 112 lbs., and first-class 112 lbs. 

10,855. Do you excess the luggage ; do you weigh 
it ?—Yes. 

10,856. You do sometimes, but do you in practice 
weigh up the luggage >—We generally do, if we think 
it is over weight. 
as 10,857. If it attracts the notice of the porter ?— 

es. 

10,858. Have you a porter specially told off for 


' that duty ?—Yes, I have two porters, one on each 


side: 

10,859. To attend at the scales, or to look for 
excess ?—To attend at. the scales and look after the 
booking of trains in and out. 

10,860. Are they directed to keep their eyes open 
upon the luggage, and if they see a large proportion 
to go and ask about it ?— Yes. 

10,861. Do you know. how often you charge excess 
in a day for ordinary passengers ; we will exclude 
commercial men for the moment ?—I cannot say for 
certain how often. Of course some days we charge 
more than others. 

10,862. Do you know what amount the excess lug- 
gage money reaches ?—I have not. taken notice of 
that ; ; it is in the parcels department, not under me. 

10,863, And therefore the details do not come to 
you 2 Ndeayh i 

10,864..The pareels clerk is under you, is he not ? 
—Mr. Lockhart is the superintendent, but still he is 
under me. The returns do not come to me, they go 
up to the audit office. I do not see them 

10,865. Your charge of the parcels clerk extends 
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only to seeing that he is doing his duty, and comes at . 


his hours ?—Yes. 

10,866. As regards the accounts, they are passed up 
to the audit office ?—Yes, I have nothing to do with 
them. 

10,867: Do you think that an ordinary passenger’s 
luggage is weighed 20 times a day at Stoke ?—TI should 
think not; not so many times a day as that. Of 
course some days it is done more than others. 

10,868. You do not think it would average one a 
day P—TI think not. 

10,869. Do you know at all the proportion of your 
first-class booking to your whole number of passen- 
gers ?--No, I do not, 1 have nothing to do with that; 
it is the same as the parcel department. Ido not see 
the accounts. 

10;870. As to your local trains you have first-class 
carriages on them all, have you not ?—Yes. 

10,871. What is the general proportion of vehicles 
in your local trains ?>—In our local trains we have one 
first-class carriage, one second, one third, and a van at 
each end which will hold 20 passengers ; it is a third- 
class break, one part of the break is for passengers 
and the other is for luggage. 

10,872: You have five coaches ?—Yes. 

10,873. One compartment in each of the two coaches 
being reserved for the break ?—Yes. 

10,874: (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Those two coaches 
are third-class coaches ?—Yes. 

10,875. (Chairman.) Do your first-class carriages 
have a fair number of passengers in them ordinarily ? 
— Yes, they generally have. 

10,876. Do you book a considerable number of first- 
class passengers for the main line trains, do you 
know ?—Yes, I think we have a very good number of 
first-class local passengers generally. 

10,877. Are there many first-class from Stoke to 
London ?>—Yes; we have a good many first-class from 
Stoke to London; first and third. 

10,878. Have you had any experience of roadside 
stations ?—No, I have not. 

10;879. You have been brought up at Stoke ?— 
West 

10,880. Do you find that the passengers’ luggage 
requires an extra man, a second man to help to pack 
it into the van ?—Generally one. Of course we have 
some very heavy commercial cases that take two men 
to lift them about. 


10,881: Is that commercial luggage >—Yes, that is 


commercial luggage. 

10,882. What class of goods would it be, carpet or 
hardware ?—-Generally carpets. 

10,883. Then you have a number of commercial 
gentlemen ?—Yes, we have a great. many commercial 
gentlemen about the Potteries. 

10,884. How long before the train starts do you 
book your passengers >—The booking office is open 
altogether ; it is not closed at all, all day. 

10,885. When do you begin issuing tickets for a 
particular train; how long before it starts ?—15 
minutes. F 

10,886. Do you find that sufficient time to allow 
passengers to get their tickets without crowding ?— 
Yes; I do. 

10,887. You book through to a large number of 
foreign lines >—Yes, we book through onthe Midland, 
the London and North-western, and the Great 
Western. 

10,888. And the Lancashire and Yorkshire, do you 
not ?>+-Only in the summer time, the tourist arrange- 
ments. 

10,889. With the Sheffield ?—-No; we do not book 
with the Sheffield Company. 

10,890. Are you tsing the new paper tickets’ for 
foreign lines ?>—No, we do not use them; we use the 
blank card tickets, not the new paper tickets. 

_ 10,891. Have you heard any complaint from engine- 
drivers or guards as to the signals being ineffective 
or inefficient round the station ?—No. 

10,892. Do you ever recollect a driver coming to 
and you saying that any lamps were not clear, or not 
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sufficiently well trimmed ?—No, no complaints have — 


been made to me of that sort. 


10,893. Would they not be made to you when a 
train came in?— They should be, if there are any 


complaints to make. 

10,894. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would they not be made to 
their own inspectors They might probably make 
complaint to the inspector, but of course he would tell 
me about it if I was on the station at the time. 

10,895. (Chairman). Have you had any complaints 
of that sort from guards >—No, I have not. * 

10,896. Have you found engine-drivers overshoot 
the signals, and come into the station too fast ?—No, 
I have not heard anything of that. 

10,897. Not at all >—No. 


10,898. I mean not only since you have been station- 


master, but during the last two orthree years —I know ~ 


there was a case when I was foreman, when a train’ 
was standing in the station, and a London and North- 
western through goods train from Manchester to Lon- 
don came in and there was a little collision there. 
10,899. Did the London and North-western engine 


overshoot the station?—No, our train stood in the 


station. 
10,900. With the signals against this London and 
North-western train >—Yes. ~ 
10,901. Do you remember what year that was ?— 


I cannot ‘say what year, but I was not then as fore- — 


man on the platforms. I was a guard at that time. 


10,902. You do not recollect any case recently ?2— 


No. ri 

10,903. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) There are often 
narrow escapes upon railways, when trains have nearly 
come to grief from some cause or another; do you 
remember any cases of that sort at Stoke ?—No, I do 
not. 

10,904. You do not know of any cases in which 
enginemen have been fined, or signalmen, for any 
neglect within the last 12 months ?—No, I do not re- 
member anything myself; if he was fined, I did not 
hear anything about it. 

_ 10,905. Are the fines published along the line ?— 
No. 

10,906. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you remember the case 
occurring of a train overrunning the platform at 
Stoke, so that they had to back to get to the proper 
place ?—_No, I have not noticed anything of that sort. 

10,907. (Str J. L. Simmons.) You say that the 
trains are generally late at. Christmas time ; what is the 
cause of their being late ; is it additional luggage, or 
additional number of people ?—It would be additional — 
luggage, and the excess of traffic, and the additional 
number of people too. : 

10,908. Do you generally find that you have ample 
accommodation for passengers or goods at those 
times ?— Yes, ea we put extra coaches on 
according to the traffic. 

10,909. Are you limited to the number of extra 
coaches that you can put upon a train ?—Yes. 

10,910. What is your limit ?—Our trains on the 
main line consist of nine coaches and one break. 

10,911. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that the maximum ?— 
Yes. 

10,912. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) For your large num- 
ber of passengers at holiday times you add on coaches, 
I suppose ?>—If we put on nine coaches, we put an extra 
break on. ' 

10,913. How many carriages do you put upon a 
train ?—We do not exceed 20. If we put 18 coaches 
on, we put three breaks on ; that is the number we are 
allowed to put, 18 coaches and three breaks, making 
21 altogether. rai 

10,914. Have you ever known more than 21 on a 
train >—No, I have not. | 

10,915. (Mr. Galt.) What kind of gradients are 
they on your line ?—It is very bad on the loop lines; 
on the branch lines the gradients are very bad. We 
have two guards to all our trains of over seven 
carriages. sae ie 

10,916. Where is the steepest gradient ?—It is on 
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the line between Congleton and Stoke, which is called 
the Biddulph line. } 
10,917. Would you send. 20 carriages up that gra- 
dient at Congleton ?-—No, we should not send that 
number. ' 
10,918. What is the limit when going up there ?— 
We should limit it to 15 coaches and three breaks. 
10,919. Can your locomotives keep time with that 
weight of train going up to Congleton ?—It is not an 
ineline all the time; it is only a matter of a quarter of 
a mile or something like that, from Gillow Heath to 
Congleton lower junction. _ as 
10,920. Still it is all up-hill ?—Yees, it is all up-hill, 
10,921. Can you keep time going up there with 18 
earriages ?—No, we cannot keep time going up there 
with 18 carriages, but. we never run ordinary trains 
with that number of coaches; it is generally with ex- 
cursions that we put that number of coaches. 
10,922. In Christmas times do you increase your 
ordinary. trains up to that >—No, we never take them 
on that line ; we never run above six coaches. 
10,923. Not in holiday time ?—No, not in holiday 
time, not, there. 
10,924, (Chairman.) Would that be the Stoke to 
Congleton branch ?—Stoke to Congleton, via the 
Biddulph Valley, into our main line, 

~~ 10,925. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you run your 
excursion trains generally to a time table ?—Yes, we 
have a special working bill for all excursion trains, 
which are booked. We have a special working bill 
published specially for that train. 

10,926. Does that working bill contain a statement 
of the hours at which the train has to stop at every 

station >—Yes, it is booked at every station at which 
they have to stop it. : 

10,927. And has the driver a corresponding time 

bill ?—Yes. 
"10,928. Does the time bill contain the hour at which 
they should pass stations where they do not stop ?-— 

Yes, it is booked in small figures where they do not 

stop. 

10,929. Tf you put 16 carriages on a train going up 
to Congleton, can you keep good time; would that be 
put upon the time table >—You can keep the time that 
is put on the time table, because the time is booked 
according to the road. 

10,930. ( Chairman.) Have you any system of fines 
upon your staff, if they are irregular ?—Yes. 

10,931. For instance, if a porter absents himself 
from duty without reason do you fine him ?—Yes. 
I report it to my superintendent and he fines him. 

10,932. You, as station-master, I suppose, report, 
recommending that he be fined ?—Yes. 

10,933. (Mr. Galt.) Do you state the amount that 
you think he should be fined ?—No, I do not state 
that ; I leave it to the superintendent to do that. 

10,984. (Chairman.) Is Cheddleton junction near 
Stoke 2—It is near Leek, it is 12 miles from Stoke. 

10,935. (Chairman.) Have you ever had to report 
any of your men for intoxication ?—No. q 

10,936. Haye you never had any of your stafi 
coming on duty in an unfit state ?—No, I have not. 

10,937. While you were foreman did that happen’? 
—When I have been foreman they have not done so. 

10,988. What is the sort of case for which you have 
- to report your men, what is the ordinary irregularity ? 
—It generally is not coming on duty to time, but I 
have not had occasion to report them at present. 

10,939. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever had to xeport 
for any graver offence than that ?—No. 

10,940. (Chairman.) Have your porters been long 
on the station ?—Yes, we keep getting fresh ones, but 
we have some old porters that have been there some 
time. 

10,941. Have you men that have been there eight 
or nine years >—Yes, we have. 

- 10,942. Have you any considerable number of older 
hands ?—I think there would be seven or eight that 
_ have been on that time. ; 

10,943. Would you change one or two in a year? 
—We have to work guards up. ‘They come on the 


platform first as porters, and then we have to take 
them on as we want guards. 4 

10,944. The guards are taken on your line from the 
platform porters ?—Yes. 

10,945. Is there any difficulty in getting men in 
your district ?—There is; we have not been able to 
get men the same as we used to do. 

10,946. Have you had to increase your pay much 
of late years ?—Yes, 

10,947. What sort of rise has taken place in the 
pay of ordinary platform porters?—We used to give 
our men 14s. a week, now we give them all 18s. to 
begin with. 

10,948. When you first went on you got 14s ?—I 
got 10s. when I first went on. 

10,949. At what age were you?—I was in the 
parcels office, and I would be about 14. 

10,950. In those days the perters were getting 14s. 
to begin with ?>—Yes, 

10,951. Now they get 18s. to begin with ?—Yes, 
now they get 18s. to begin with. 

10,952. What do they rise to when they do remain 
merely as porters >—1l. 

10,953. After two years or something of that time ? 
—Yes, two or three years. . 

10,954. According to their characters, I suppose ? 
— Yes. 

10,955. And even at that rate you find a difficulty 
in getting platform porters ?—I do. We cannot get 
such good men now as we did at that price. 

10,956. (Mr. Galt.) Are agricultural wages higher ? 
—No, the iron works are so very good, it is a great 
manufacturing district, and they can get more money 
at those works than they can on the platform. 

10,957. What do men of the same class earn at the 
iron works ?—I dare say they would get 24s. or 25s. 
a week as labouring men. 

10,958. (Chairman.) It is much harder work, is it 
not ?—Yes. 

10,959. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Has there been a rise 
in the wages of guards ?—Yes. 

10,960. What rise ?—When I first worked as guard 
I got 21s. a week, now they get 27s. to begin with, 
then 28s. and 29s. 

10,961. (Chairman.) With regard to the guards, 
what sort of hours of duty have they according to the 
book ?—In the general course they mostly run about 
10 hours, and some less than 10 hours. It depends 
upon the trips. 

10,962. You would consider that the booked duty 
of a guard would not exceed 10 or 11 hours 2—lt 
would not. Of course there are plenty less hours 
than that. 

10,968. Does it often occur that guards with pas- 
senger trains are kept out over hours much ?—Not a 
good bit on our line, not above half or three-quarters 
of an hour, something like that. 

10,964. With goods guards how is it ?—Goods 
guards, I cannot answer for them. 

10,965. If a guard is kept on duty on your line an 
hour over his ordinary booked time, would he be paid 
for it?—Yes. He sends his time in to me, and I pay 
him for it accordingly. 

10,966.. Supposing a man is out three-quarters of 
an hour, what would be the system ?—I should give 
him 1s. for it. 

10,967. If it was an hour ?—I should not give him 
more than an hour. 

10,968. (Mr, Ayrton.) What precaution is taken to 
prevent a guard making overtime by delaying the time 
of the train ?—I haye not to deal with that. 

10,969. (Chairman.) With passenger trains do you 
find any disposition by the guards to work the trains 
to time if they can possibly do so ?—Yes, I do; they 
try to get their trains up as quick as they can. 

10,970. You do not think there is any inclination 
on their part to hang about at roadside stations ?—I 
do not think there is. 

10,971. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any means taken to 
see that they take all pains to keep time before you 
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allow overtime ?>—Yes; they are anxious to go along 
on the roadas quickly as they can. 

10,972. Do you inquire into the circumstances, and 
satisfy yourself that in spite of all the guards’ efforts 
they could not keep time ?—Yes, every minute that 
they lose they have to explain what is the cause of the 
delay. 

10,973. (Mr. Galt.) Do they wish to make over- 
time, do you think ?—I do not think they do. 

10,974. (Chairman.) You think they prefer getting 
home in proper time rather than staying out to get 
overtime r—Yes, I think they do. 

10,975. (Larl of Aberdeen.) Do you think that 
those who have recently been made guards are as good 
a class upon the whole as they formerly were ?—I 
think they are in a general way as good. 

10,976. (Chairman.) If you find a difficulty in get- 
ting the same class of men for the porters’ work, from 
whom the guards are selected, of course that inferiority 
will tell upon the guards also ?—Of course we pick 
the best men out of the staff for guards. 

10,977. In your® experience at Stoke, have you 
found that the men whom you have sent out as acting 
guards have shown themselves unequal to the work, 
so that you have been obliged to pass them over in 
future ?—Of course the acting guards are not so good 
as the men that are always in practice. 

10,978. An acting guard is a porter who you think 
has had sufficient experience to be entrusted when 
there is a special man wanted ?—Yes. 

10,979. My question was whether it frequently 
happened that the men you sent out to do duty as 
acting guards were found unequal to the post, and 
were passed by afterwards ?—No. I do not think we 
have had one of that kind, that has ever been sent 
out as a guard that could not do the duty. 

10,980. It never happened to you to hear a com- 
plaint from any of the guards or other men, thata 
young man appointed as guard, or signalman, or points- 
man was unequal to his duties and not fit for his 
place ?—No, I have not heard of that. 

10,981. (Mr. Galt.) Must it not be an inferior 
class of men that you have as porters, if you only pay 
18s. a week, when men in the same class otherwise em- 
ployed can earn 24s. a week ?—You see we give them 
their uniform, and the better porters that we have 
upon the platforms, after they have been there some 
time, and have had some experience, run out as extra 
guards, and that makes the money up. 

10,982. (Chairman.) And those who are on the 
platforms get something beyond their pay from the 
public 7—I have no doubt they do. 

10,983. (Mr. Galt.) That would not apply to the 
goods porters ?—No. 

10,984. (Chairman.) Is there any rule in your 
company with regard to the company’s servants going 


‘into the refreshment rooms ?——Yes. 


10,985. What is the rule ?—They are not allowed 
in. 
10,986. Is that rule carried out, do you think ?— 
Yes; I have carried it out since I have been on. I 
do not go in myself, and I keep them out gs well. 

10,987. Have you any tiouble since you have been 
station-master in enforcing that upon the men ?—I 
have had to tell them about it once or twice since I 
became station-master. I issued an order and put it 
into their room, to the effect that it is not allowed 
them to go in, and I have not noticed them going in 
since. 

10,988. In early days, when you were a porter at 
Stoke, was the rule observed ?—I do not think it was 
carried out so strictly as it is now. 

10,989. You found yourself in sometimes, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes, I did. 

10,990. The rule, you think, is more strictly ob- 
served now ?—Yes. ‘ . 

10,991. Is it the case that it has been more strictly 
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observed, do you think, within the iast two or three A] 


ears P——Yes, I think it has at the Stoke station. 
y' 


10,992. Has anything occurred to cause a more — 


strict enforcement of the rule within the last two or 
three years >—Yes ; our late station-master and I and 
the other foreman had to go and see Mr. Morris the 


general manager, and he gave us strict instructions 


not to do it. 

10,998. You had to see him because there had been 
complaints of the men getting in?—Yes; I think 
someone had made complaints to Mr. Morris. 

10,994. Was that two or three years ago ?—I dare- 
say it would be three or four years ago. 

10,995. (Mr. Galt.) Would the men so iuclined to 
drink have any difficulty in getting drink elsewhere ? 
—They might between the trains. We have always 
something for them to do between the trains, as re- 
gards keeping the station clean. Mf 

10,996. (Chairman.) If a man was found missing 
from the station it would be an irregularity subjectin, 
him to a fine ?—Yes. ' 

10,997. (Mr. Galt.) Have you a public-house close 
to the station ?—We have one 100 yards from the 
station, or something like that. 


10,998. (Siz J. L. Simmons.) Is there any place in | 


the station at which they can get a cup of coffee or a 
cup of tea ?—In the refreshment room. 

10,999, In the refreshment room they can get 
spirits or beer likewise ?—Yes. 

11,000. And they are not allowed to go into the 
refreshment room ?—No.~ 


11,001. There is no place, therefore, where they 7 


can get tea or coffeer—Yes; they can get it about 
600 yards from the station, at a place called the Roe- 
buck Hotel. 

11,002. (Chairman.) That is not in the station ?— 
No. 


11,003. Have they any mess-room ?—Yes, there is 


a mess-room. 

11,004. Is any cook kept there ?—No, but there is 
everything that they want to cook or warm with, to 
make tea or coffee. 

11,005. Is that a mess-room which contains a boiler 
and fire kept going ?—Yes. 

11,006. ‘They ean cook their own tea and coffee 
there >—Yes. 

11,007. There is no supply for them ?—No, not 
from the company. 

11,008. No cook P—No. 

11,009. What class of people would the mess-room 
be open to as ‘well as porters; would it be open to 
locomotive men to go in ?—The locomotive men have 
The locomotive department is half a 
mile from the station. 

11,010. This is merely a mess-room for the porters 
to eat their dinners in ?—Yes, while trains are not at 
the station. 

11,0124 Sir J. L. Simmons.) Can drivers and fire- 
men get tea and coffee at their mess-room ?—I cannot 
say whether it is allowed or not. - 

11,012. (Chairman.) What do your porters do; 
what is their practice as regards their meals; do they 
bring a bottle of beer with them when they come on 
duty ?—Generally they go to their meals. 

11,018. Do they go away home ?—Yes. 

11,014. What do you consider that a platform 
porter’s place is really worth; I mean not merely the 
company’s pay and uniform, but the public pay as well ? 
—I really cannot say as to that. , 

11,015. What was it in earlier days ; was it worth an 
extra 5s. a week ?—I daresay it was, taking it alto- 
gether, one week with another. There are plenty of 
old porters now that are on the platforms, and they 
will not leave it for guarding. : 

11,016. Inspector Bradshaw has the signals, has he 
not >—Yes. 

11,017. There was someone else you mentioned ?>— 
Foreman Snape, the man over the goods. 


‘The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Ratepp BrRapsHaw examined. 


| 11,018. (Chairman.) You are inspector of signals, I 
think, on the North Staffordshire Railway ?>—Yes. 

11,019. What is your duty ?—Now I am inspector 
over the passenger trains. 

11,020. And in that duty do you remain at one 
station or travel about the line?—TI travel with the 
trains. 

11,021. Sonietimes one train and sometimes another ? 
—Yes. 

11,022. At your own discretion or by order >—By 
order from the superintendent. 

11,023. Does he gives you the route you are to take 
per day ?—Yes, in general for the day. 

11,024. And he says you are to take a particular, 
train from Stoke to Macclesfield, and round some 
other route ?—Yes, by Churnet, or perhaps to Man- 
chester, or different routes. 

11,025. When you are travelling what is your 
duty ?—To see that proper attention is paid by the 
servants, station-masters, porters, or any of them. 

11,026. Do you make a diary >—Yes, I put all down, 
anything that is going on wrong. 

11,027. Is it your duty to deal in your report with 
anything you think wrong on the part of station- 
masters as well as porters >—Yes, anything wrong. 

11,028. When you are travelling with the train do 
you watch the signals ?>—Yes. 

11,029. Do you report if anything is wrong ?—Yes, 
if I see anything wrong, I do. 

11,030. Where do you ride in the trains ?—In the 
van and sometimes in a carriage. 

11,031. Riding in a carriage you cannot see much 
of the signals ?—No. 

11,032. Do you work round at night as well as by 
day ?—Up till about 10 generally. 

11,033. The last passenger train ?—Yes. 

11,034. Do you ever travel with the goods trains ? 
—Not yet, I have not. 

11,035. Before you took the duty of passenger 
train inspector, what were ‘you doing ?—I was a 
guard. 

11,036. How long had you been a guard ?—13 years 
come next April. 

11,087. And you have been inspector for how long? 
—Two months. 

11,038. Were you working chiefly local trains >— 
Yes, local trains between Derby and Crewe. 

11,039. All the time that you were there ?—Yes; 
except three weeks at the first. 

‘11,040. Taking your last two months’ experience in 
going round with the trains, what sort of irregularities 
have you had to report; you have had, I suppose, 
trains late that you have been travelling in ?—Yes, 
delayed by signals or caused by a goods train or any- 
thing of that sort being in the front. 

11,041. Have you had to report station delays ?— 
Yes, that has been by excess of luggage. 

11,042. Now taking station delays, does it occur 
frequently that the time at the station is a little 
exceeded ?—Yes, very often a minute or so, or a couple 
of minutes. 


11,043. I suppose ‘your ordinary trains at the © 


stations other than Stoke are timed to stay about one 
to two or three minutes ?—About one to two. 

11,044, Is it frequently exceeded by a minute or 
two minutes ?—Sometimes, if you have to attach any- 
thing, it takes, perhaps, two or three minutes. 

11,045. In the case of station delays, what is gene- 
rally the cause; is it luggage ?—Luggage, and some- 
times excess of passengers. 

11,046. In your long experience as guard, and great 
experience as inspector, what do you think is the most 
general cause of delays at stations; is it luggage ?— 
Luggage and excess of passengers. 

11,047. Excess of passengers rather arises at par- 
ticular times of the year ?—Yes, when there is any- 
thing extra going on. 

11,048. But in ordinary times there is a certain 
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amount ofirregularity about a good many of the trains 
on the line ?—That is in general caused by the attach- 
ing or detaching of horse-boxes or trucks, or some- 
thing of that sort, when there is a few minutes lost. 

11,049. You have been 13 years on the line ?—I 
have been on 17, 

10,050. You came on as a porter first ?—Yes, I 
came on as a porter first at Stoke. 

11,051. Is the luggage a greater cause of delay than 
it used to be 10 years ago P—Yes, 

11,052. From what cause ?—There is such an in- 
crease of it now to what there was then. 

11,053. Is there any particular class of luggage to 
which that applies ?—It is all classes, both commercial 
and private luggage too. 

11,054. You think that everybody is taking more 
luggage ?—They seem to be taking more. 

11,055. (Mr. Galt.) Should there be more time, do 
you think, allowed at the stations than what there is ? 
—Yes, at some of the stations there should be a little 
more time allowed, 

11,056. (Chairman.) The time is run a little too 
close, you think ?—I think so. 

11,057. (Mr. Ayrtan.) Why do you think the time 
is run too close ?—There is not sufficient time allowed 
to do their work at certain stations. 

11,058. (Chairman.) There is one minute allowed 
where you ought to have two, and two where you 
ought to have more ?—Yes; there are several stations 
where there is only one minute allowed where it might 
be two. 

11,059. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever expressed your 
opinion to the superintendent that the time is too 
short ?--I cannot say that I have done that. 

11,060. (Chairman.) Still your ticket goes in each 
day ?—Yes, each morning. 

11,061. When you were a guard your ticket went 
in with your excuse ?—Yes; we accounted for every 
minute of delay on it, and we put down what was the 
cause of it. 

11,062. In your report did you put down the 
station delays and the delays owing to the luggage ? 
—If we were to be one minute at a station and we 
were there three, we had to give account and say 
where the other two minutes were gone. 

11,063. Would you specify that it is a luggage or 
a station delay ?—If it is luggage we put it down as 
luggage ; if it is excess of passengers we put it down 
as such, or if it is attaching a horse-box we put 
it down as such. 

11,064. Has the weight of packages or the number 
and the size of them increased ?—Both in the weight 
and in the number of them too. 

11,065. Commercial luggage has been spoken of as 
growing very heavy ; is that your opinion ?—It is 
generally very heavy. ! 

11,066. Is that the class of luggage which is the 
cause of delay in roadside stations >— Yes. 

11,067. Some peopie tell us that a good deal of it 
requires a second man to help lift it into the van; 
is that so, according to your experience >—There are 
some stations where they want some good men. 

11,068. (Mr. Galt.) If a delay arises in any case 
from what, in your opinion, is the fault of the driver, 
or a deficiency of the engine, is it your duty to 
report it ?—When I find that a driver loses either 
two or three or four minutes, I make a special remark 
upon that. 

11,069. Do you speak to him at the time upon the 
subject >—Yes; if he loses any amount of time I go 
and tell him he has lost a great deal of time. 

11,070. (Chairman.) Do you ask him why ?— 
Sometimes I say he is losing time. 

11,071. Do they give any explanation?—No; I 
think I generally send it in to the superintendent. 

11,072. (Mr. Galt.) In a case where he does lose 
time, do you tell him to make up the time, if he can, 
on the other part of the journey ?—No, never. 
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11,078. You do not give any instructions of that 
sort to the drivers ?—No. : 

11,074. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it a very common 
thing for the drivers to lose time in that way ?—No, 
not very common. ‘ 

11,075. (Chairman.) Are your trains over 10 car- 
riages frequently ?—Yes, we run from Derby a few, 
but generally they are about 12, Sometimes we will 
have as many as 13 or 14, and sometimes 16. 

11,076. What number of breaks would you have ?— 
Three breaks. ' 

11,077. When you get up to 16 carriages you would 
have three breaks P—Yes. ; 

11,078. How many carriages would you run with 
two breaks?—We run 14 with two breaks; it might 
be 16. 

11,079. Are those break-carriages or break-vans ?— 
Break-vans. : 

11,080. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are there no pas- 
sengers in them ?—No. f 

11,081. (Mr. Galt.) Do you always travel in 
uniform, as you are now ?—Yes, always in uniform. 

11,082. ( Chairman.) Since you have been travelling 
have you had to report irregularities in the signalling ? 

—No. 

11,083. When you do report that the signals are 
wrong, you put the reason ?—Yes. : ; 

11,084. When you have been travelling at night, 
have you noticed the lights >—Yes, I always notice the 

lights. 

11,085. Do you find them, as a rule, well trimmed ? 
—Yes, and giving a good light. 

11,086. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you have to re- 
port drivers for overrunning the signals ?—No. 

11,087. (Mr. Galt.) Have the drivers made any 
complaint to you with regard to the lights >—I cannot 
say that I have had any complaints. 

11,088. ( Chairman.) During the long time that you 
were running as guard, did you ever hear a driver 
complain of the signals not being sufficiently clear or 
well, placed ?—No, I cannot say that [ did. 

11,089. Do you ever recollect yourself reporting 
that a signal was not clear, or was in a bad place, or 
did not give sufficient warning of the distance ?—No, 
I think not. 

11,090. Has there been any change in the position 
of the distant signals on your line of late years; have 
they been advanced ?—Yes, some of them have been 
put further back. 

11,091. What sort of distance are your distant, 
signals generally ?—800 to 1,200 yards. 

11,092. (Mr. Galt.) Have you the block system ? 
—Yes, throughout the whole line. 

11,093. (Chairman.) How long has it been in force ? 
—I should think close on 8 or 9 to 10 years; we had 
Tyers’s patent when it first came out, but now we 
have got Mr. Nield’s patent. 

11,094. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you your jour- 
nal with you that you keep as inspector ?—No. 

11,095. (Mr. Ayrton.) As you say you travel as an 
inspector in your uniform, it is always known when 
you are inspecting any line to all the people on the 
line ?—Yes. 

11,096. ( Chairman.) Have you anything to do with 
the signals, except what you see in travelling >— 
Nothing more than that. ; 

11,097. Did you ever, when you were stopping at a 
station, go up into the signal-box ?—Yes. 

11,098. Have found their arrangements up to the 
mark ?—Yes. ! 

11,099. You never found any man the worse for 
drink >—No. 

11,100. Has it ever come within your knowledge 
that any man was the worse for drink ?—No. 

11,101, Not in the whole of your time ?—I have 
known men to be stopped during that time. 

11,102. But not: of late, since you have been in-, 
Spector 2—No. 

11,103. But while you were a guard you have ?— 
Yes, I have known several dismissed for, it, both 


guards and drivers as well, and firemen too. 
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11,104. Have you ever had from your train either __ 
the driver or the fireman dismissed ?—No, not by any _ 


particular train that I was working. 

11,105. (Mr. Galt.) Have you much occasion to 
find fault in the course of your daily duty ?—If I see 
anything going on wrong, I generally tell them; if 
there is any delay or anything of that sort, and if 
things are not going on right, such as keeping the 
station clean or keeping it up to the mark, or anything 
of that sort, I tell them of it. Nea 

11,106. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you ever inquire into 
any misdoings of the people at the different stations 
on the line >—Yes. . 

11,107. Is it upon your report that the fines are 
imposed, if it is necessary to impose a fine >—Yes. 

11,108. Is anybody sent down to make inquiry be- 
fore the fine is inflicted ?—They generally send for the 
party before the superintendent. 

11,109. (Chairman.) You send in a report when 
you have to complain, and then generally the superin- 
tendent would send for the party >—Yes, and he would 
go to the superintendent’s office. 

11,110. (Mr. Galt,) Do you make any inquiry if 
apparently everything is right ?—Yes,. When I visit a 
station I ask the station-master if all goes on right, 


and all is in good working condition, and whether he 


has any complaints to make. 

11,111. (Str J. L. Simmons.) How many men hay: 
you fined since you have been inspector, the last two 
months ?>—None. 

11,112. (Chairman.) How many reports have you 
made ?—I make-a report every day. 

11,113. How many reports have you made on any 
irregularities ?—I cannot say that I have made any 
special report. 

11,114. Have you had to report any station as being 
neglected and looking dirty >—No. 

11,115. (Mr. Galt.) What do you report if you 
have got nothing particular to say ?—I report any 
delay to trains, or signals, or goods trains in front 
causing delay to passenger trains. 

11,116. (Chatrman.) You report in the ordinary 
way the travelling of your own train, whether it 
were any minutes late and if you were checked by 
signals or goods trains ?—Yes, 

11,117. And should you report anything taking 
place upon the opposite line if you noticed anything, 
such as a train stopped or delayed >—Yes, or any pre- 
ference of signalling given to a foreign company at a 
junction when we were entitled to it, or anything of 
that... : 

11,118. A little jealousy ata junction as to which 
should get preference?—Yes, they generally give 
preference to their own line. 

11,119. (Sir L. J. Simmons.) What is the rule about 
giving preference; who has the right of the road if 
two trains are coming to the same junction >—The 
one which ‘vas the first, I should think, should go the 
first. 

11,120. The train whose whistle was first heard by 
the signalman ?—Yes, it should be so. 

11,121. (Chairman.) It is affected by the class of 
train >—Yes. ' 

11,122. Have you ever had any mishap with your 
train when you have been travelling, during your 
time as guard >—Yes, I had one at Derby. 

11,128. Was that, long ago ?—I should say it would 
be 10 years ago. At that time we used. to back the 
trains into the Derby station ; the pointsman at the 
bridge let the engine go into the engine shed and 
never reversed the point, and of course the man who 
was backing us, when he turned the signal off, instead 
of coming into the station we went into the engine 
shed and met him. rj +4 

11,124. Have you had, any other ?>—Yes, I had one 
at. the Crewe junction, but that was before I. was 
appointed guard, when I was running extra. itn 

11,125. That is along time back now ?—I shoul 
think it would be 15 years or more... , 


11,126. Have you had any mishap within the last 


four or five years ?—Nothing at all. 
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11,127. While you: have been inspector have there 
been any mishaps?—We ‘had one on the 6th of 
January, between Barlaston and Trentham. 
| 11,128. What: happened'?—The ‘train was off the 
line there. aad 

11,129. Did you go to inquire about it >—I went 
down, but I did not make any inquiry respecting it, 
because the superintendent was there. 

11,130. You do not know much of the circum- 
stances yourself ?—There was a rail out, and by some 
means the train ran right off; except one pair of 
wheels. 

11,131. Was the line under repair ?—The plate- 
layers had got a rail out somehow. 

11,132. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Had they got their 
signal back ?—It has not been inquired into yet. 
The man states that he had: I think it has to be 
. settled between the engine-driver and the platelayers. 


11,133. (Chairman.) Did you often find when you 
were travelling as ‘guard that any of the passengers 
were the worse for liquor ?—Yes, very often I did. 

11,134. Do the passengers in your district on holi- 
days carry much with them in the way of bottles of 
drink ?—No; I cannot say whether they carry much 
with them or not. 

11,135. Do you see them with bottles?—I have 
seen some of them the worse for drink. 

11,136. On holidays, such as Whitsuntide, in some 
districts we hear that passengers are in the habit of 
carrying bottles of drink of some sort?—I have not 
the slightest doubt of it. 

11,137. Do they ever offer any to the guards?— 
Yes, I have had it offered to me by passengers. 

11,138. What class of passengers are they who will 
do that >—Second and third, generally thirds. 

11,139. Is that chiefly at holiday times, or is it 
spread over the year ?—Generally at holiday times. 

11,140. Do they ever offer it to the drivers ?—Not 
that I am aware of. I never saw any offered to them. 

11,141. Do they often offer to treat guards and 
drivers at the refreshment rooms?—Yes, sometimes 
they do. 

11,142. Is it the same class of passengers ?—All 
classes have done that. 

11,148. Is it much availed of or not by railway 
servants ?—I never did much of it. 

11,144. What is your general opinion; is it that 
your men generally make up their minds to say no, 
they will not ?—That is the best plan, and that is the 
plan which I have adopted for a long while. 

11,145. Do you think it is the general rule for the 
servants to say “no”?—There is a good many of 
them cannot say no. 

11,146. Is it at any particular station that that 
habit prevails more than others ?—Generally at the 
principal stations where the refreshment rooms are. 

11,147. Is it a thing that the station-masters have 
a good opportunity of preventing ?— Orders are 
issued that the men shall not go into the refreshment 
rooms, : 

11,148. In practicé,are those orders really acted up 
to, or not ?—Yes, I believe if the station-masters look 
after their men they can keep them out. 

11,149. Judging from what the station-master at 
Stoke told us, it is observed to be done at stations 
when there is a little bustle of people on the platforms ; 
of course there is more difficulty just at that moment 
in watching it. Do you think that the guards, or 
drivers, or firemen do get into the refreshment rooms 
with the passengers and get treated ?—There is no 
doubt but what some of them have gone in. 

11,150. And have been treated by passengers ?—I 
cannot say who they have been treated by. 

11,151. You think that some of them could not 
resist if they had a chance of going in on their own 
account >—There is'some that goes in. 

11,152. Should you apply that to drivers and fire- 
men as well as guards occasionally ?—Occasionally I 
daresay they do. 

11,153. There is a great deal of difficulty where 
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there is a large number of passengers in the way of Mr. Bradshaw. 


the officers keeping control and preventing it ?—Yes. 

-11,154. Would it happen in a case where a train 
was standing for 10 minutes or so at a station, that 
the driver and firemen would occasionally go on to 
the platform ?—Yes, when he should be at his engine. 

11,155. Have you refreshment rooms at many of 
your stations ?—Only one; that is at Stoke. 

. 11,156. Derby of course is a Midland station Pp— 

es. 
ws 11,157. And Crewe is a North-western station ?— 

es. 

11,158. What is Macclesfield ?—That is a joint 
station, there are refreshment rooms there. 

11,159. Is there not one other in your district 
besides Stoke?—No, only Stoke. There formerly 
used to be one at Leek, but that is done away with. 

11,160. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that any im- 
provements could be introduced on your line which 
would diminish the number of accidents ?—We have 
been very free from accidents. 

11,161. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you consider, as 
an old guard of 13 years’ experience, that when trains 
are late, such as at Christmas time and holiday times, 
it increases the risk of travelling, and causes more 
anxiety ?—Yes, it is not so pleasant to work a train 
which you are running 40 minutes to an hour late, as 
when you run to time. 

11,162. You consider that there is more risk in it? 
—Yes. 

11,163. (Chairman.) If a train is irregular at any 
time of the year, do you think that there is a little 
more risk about it than when it is keeping its time ?>— 
Yes, certainly. 

11,164. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That is the general 
opinion, is it, of your guards ?—That is my opinion. 

11,165. I daresay you have heard it talked about 
amongst your comrades; have you heard the same 
feeling expressed by them Y—Yes. 

11,166. Do you think that additional break-power 
would make the travelling more secure p— There 
is a break to a certain number of coaches ; we will say 
a break to about four or five coaches; if in case there 
should be eight or nine coaches between two breaks, 
that is quite sufficient. 

11,167. In what distance will it be quite sufficient 
to pull you up, generally speaking, on your line ; would 
you say 700 or 800 yards ?—I should think it would 
take that distance. 

11,168. Do not you think it would add to your 
security if you could pull up in a couple of hundred 
yards if anything was in front ?—Yes, with the patent 
break. 

11,169. Do you think that the patent break would 
add to the safety of travelling, especially if the train 
is late ?—Yes, if there should be anything in the 
way. 

11,170. (Chairman.) Have you any éxperience of 
patent breaks ?—I have travelled with Latimer Clark’s 
break on the North-western train to Manchester. 

11,171. That is Clark’s break, applied from the 
back van ?—Yes. 

11,172. You have seen it worked, how does it act? 
—It acted very well. 

11,178. Did you think that it made an appreciable 
difference in the time in which the train pulled up ?>— 
Yes. If the driver finds that he is likely to overshoot 
the platform, he has nothing to do but pull the cord, 
and the break is on in a second. 

11,174, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In that train can the 
guard apply that break as well as the driver ?—Yes, 
either the one or the other. 

11,175. (Mr. Galt.) Do they both apply it in ordi- 
nary use ?—Yes; it is under the control of the engine- 
driver; he can apply it. 

11,176. Can the guard apply it?—Yes, if he re- 
quires it. 

11,177. (Chairman.) If the engine-driver did not 
put it on, and the guard thought it was required, he 
could put it on ?—Yes. 
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11,178. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What means. have 
you in your North Staffordshire trains of communi- 
cating with the driver ?—We have a cord that runs 
alongside the carriages to the driver, sie 

11.179. Do you find that satisfactory ?—Yes, I have 
worked it, and I may say it is generally satisfactory. 

11,180. It sometimes gets foul, does it not -—That 
is if anything catches between the rope and the slit- 
terings. 

11,181. (Chairman.) Have you ever found your- 
self unable to signal when you wanted to?—Yes, I 
have. 

11,182. What has that arisen from ?—I could not 
find a fault, because the rope was broken. | I pulled it 
to that degree that the rope broke; it must have 
catched somehow. zi 

11,183. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In that case you tried 
to attract the attention of the driver by putting your 
break on sharp ?—Yes. 

11,184. Do you find that generally succeed ?—It 
generally succeeded as well as the other. 

11,185, Even putting on your break sharp once? 
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—Yes; putting the break on rather tight and then . 


slacking it, and then putting it.on again. 

11,186. How many operations of that sort generally 
attract the driver ?—He should feel it about the second 
time the break is put on, because it gives the train a 
kind of a jerk. 

11,187. (Mr. Galt.) The rope communicating be- 
tween guard and driver, that you spoke of, cannot be 
used by a passenger ?—No. 

11,188. Have you ever, on your line, an oppor- 
tunity of communicating between passenger and guard, 
and guard and driver ?—Yes, by the train running 
between Manchester and London ; that is the train 
which runs over 20 miles and long distances. 

11,189. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you are tra- 
velling with a slow train, do you make the driver feel 
equally well when you want to call his attention by 


the break, as a fast. train ?—Better in a slow train, | 


unless you get practice and put Clark’s patent break 


on, and then they very soon feel it. xy 


11,190. (Mr. Galt.) Have you seen any other 
patent break in use than Clark’s ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 
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11,191. (Chairman.) Are you foreman of shunters 
at Stoke station ?—I am. 

11,192. How long have you been on that duty ?— 
26 years or a little over. 

11,193. Have you been all the time at Stoke ?— 
Yes. 

11,194. How many men have you under you ?— 
Some 70 now; they vary. 

11,195, Do they vary according to the business at 
different times ?—Yes. 

11,196. What are those men that you have under 
you ?>—Shunters and breaksmen—those are the second- 
class breaksmen, and then there are the guards. 

11,197. They are all goods guards and breaksmen 
and shunters P—Yes. 

11,198. Are the shunters divided into classes by 
pay ?—Yes. 

11,199. What do they get when they first come 
on ?—A guinea. 

11,200. And then are they promoted up to 24s., 
or something of that sort ?—They come’ on to be 
foremen and they get 30s. 

11,201. What did you begin at when you first went 
on ?—25s, 

11,202, In what capacity ?—A foreman out of 
doors. 

11,203. What were you before that; were you on 
the permanent way ?—No; I first commenced on the 
railway at Fleetwood. I was seven years and three 
months as foreman there. 

11,204. What are the hours of duty of your shunters 
at Stoke >—Hight hours. 

11,205. What time do your shunters come on duty ? 
—They commence on Monday mornings at 6 o’clock, 
and they are on till 2; then the next come on at 2 
and are on till 10, and the next come on at 10 and 
are on till 6 in the morning. 

11,206. Then your yard is‘at work the whole 
24 hours ?—Yes. 

11,207. What is your busiest time at Stoke ?—I 
would say from about 1 o’clock till 4 in the afternoon 
is the most busy time that we have. ® 

11,208. Is the greatest part of your business loading 
and unloading trucks for Stoke proper, or forwarding 
through trucks ?—Forwarding through trucks. 

11,209. Then the greater part of your business is 
distributing the trains into the branch trains ?—Yes, 
to different trains all down the branches. ; 

11,210. Stoke station is nearly in the middle of the 
town, is it not >—Yes. m 

11,211. Is the goods yard close to the passenger 
station ?—At one side, similar to this in Derby. 

11,212. How many sidings have you for distributing 
into ?——I am not positive, about 15 I should say. 


11,213. That is not counting the platform lines ?— 
No, not interfering with the passenger station at all. 

11,214. Nor with the goods loading and delivery 
platforms ?—No. 

11,215. What number of.horses have you for shunt- 
ing ?—Four.— : 

11,216. A good deal of your work therefore is done 
by the engines ?—All of it, with the exception of the 
Stoke proper goods—not the minerals, not the station 
traffic, but the goods. 

11,217. It is for Stoke proper that you only use 
your horses P—Yes, that is the only case. 

11,218. You have a great deal of work in distribut- 
ing trains; is a good deal done by fly shunting as they 
call it ?—We did do a little, but very little. I do not 
allow fly shunting. We may occasionally make a 
double shunt, but tly shunting I do not allow at all. 

11,219, Are your sidings long. ?—They will hold 
about 50 waggons. 

11,220. Then you could not allow shunting at any 
great speed, otherwise you would do damage to the 
trucks or their loads r—Yes. 

11,221. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you consider fly 
shunting very dangerous ?—I do, ; 

11,222. Have you ever seen any accident from it ? 
—One or two. 

11,223. (Mr. Galt.) What is the difference between 
a double shunt and a fly shunt ?—In a fly shunt your 
engine is at the front, before your waggon; you leave 
your waggon and you run on sharp with the engine, 
the man turns the points, and as the engine goes on 
one side the waggon goes on the other, it divides 
them, and when the waggon is run you come back 
with your engine. In the double shunt your engine 
is at one end of four waggons, or two waggons as the 
case may be, and they go into two sidings, 

11,224. Which is the more dangerous ?—The fly 
shunting. 

11,225. (Chairman.) With the fly shunting the 
train is being drawn forward, and the man has to 
reach forward and uncouple the trucks, and he must 
be between the two trucks that he uneouples, and 
then he must take his chance, and if the engine 
should snatch, quickly he might be snatched off >— 
Yes, if the man has not a very good hold. , 

11,226. (Mr. Ayrton.) The object is for the engine 
to go on one line with a certain quantity of trucks, 
oe for the other trucks to go on the other line ?— 

es, 

11,227. (Chairman.) On the double shunt, what 
sort of speed do you go at ?—It would not require 
very great speed, because we generally allow length 
for a man to be able to turn the points, especially now 


when the points are up in elevated boxes, When they _ 
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were nearer, I have seen them divide when the buffers 
were close. The poiuts then were shorter. 

11,228. That was when you had points 10 or 12 
feet long ?—Yes. 

11,229. They cannot do that now ?—It isa difficult 
matter; they cannot do it very well; they may have 
chance to do it sometimes. 

11,230. In your yard at Stoke during the last three 
or four years, have you had no accidents amongst your 
men ?—Very little indeed in Stoke. 

11,231. Taking the four years, can you call to mind 
the particulars of any?—There have been slight 
damages; the men just fall down and get a little in- 
jured, but not much. Ido not remember that there 
has been any. 

11,232. You do not remember any case of a man 
being either killed or permanently disabled ?—No. 

11,233. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do the men under 
you in fly shunting ever make use of the bar to un- 
couple ?—No; we did give it a trial six months ago, 
and it answered pretty well, but we did not carry it out. 
Our men in uncoupling are a little different to a good 
many railway men. I have never known one to be 
injured, even when they used to jump on with their 
bellies on to the buffers. They get the engine up to 

_the waggons, then uncouple, and then the waggon 
leaves. We do that generally while the engine is just 
on the reverse. 

11,234. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does he hold by a hook ?>— 
He holds at the top of the waggon by one hand, and he 
reaches over and uncouples. 

11,235. With a high-sided waggon, how does he 
do ?—He does the best he can; there is a hole at the 
end, and he may put his hand against it. 

11,236. ( Chairman.) Did the men give up the bar 
of their own accord ?>—Yes, they did not take to it. 

11,237. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have they tried an iron rod 
with a hook to it ?—No, it is nothing but a straight 
bar—a kind of pole made a little square, perhaps 24 
inches square, and it catches the link and lifts it 
off. 

11,238. Have they never tried the process of stand- 
ing upon the buffer and letting go, and then using 
their other foot to unhook by ?—No. , 

11,239. (Mr. Galt.) Could any accident happen by 
using the bar ?—No, J think not. 

11,240. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose the bar 
weighed about 20 lbs. ?>—About that size. 

11,241. (Mr. Galt.) Would you not think it 
desirable that, as there is a possibility of an acci- 
dent happening, fly shunting should be absolutely 
prohibited ?—I do not allow it, unless a man was to 
run a waggon in and I did not see him; if I caught 
him at it I should stop him at once. The double 
shunting we do occasionally, but very little of it. 

11,242. (Chairman.) Were those bars for uncou- 
pling found by the company ?—We did not adopt the 
bars; we did not ask them, we only made them our- 
selves. We had, I think, about four for a trial. 

11,243. But the men preferred going on in the old 
way ?—Yes, they do it quicker. 

11,244. I gather from your evidence that during the 
last four years you have had nothing but slight in- 
juries —No, I do not remember any. 

11,245. You do not remember any man falling over 
the wheels, and pitching over the buffers ?—No; I 
think we had one that fell over the buffer, and he 
was off about a fortnight, or a day or two more, 

11,246. He was not run over P—No. 

11,247. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did he fall between 
the rails ?—He fell betwixt the rails. He was a tallish 
man and he overbalanced himself. He is not at that 
duty now. 

11,248. (Chairman.) It has been suggested that 
‘there might be iron steps to enable the men to step 
on the buffers; but would those iron steps be safe, as 
regards the men’s legs, standing in the yards ?—No, I 
think they would be more apt to cause accidents even 
‘than the present plan. 

11,249. Would the steps under the buffer not be in 
‘the way of men dipping under when they wanted to 
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couple or uncouple ?—Yes; they would not do at all, 
in my opinion, not under the buffers. JI have known 
different men that have got caught when they were 
going under the buffers, caught by their jackets, and 
they have been pulled under the wheel. There is a 
bolt with a nut in it below on some buffers and it 
catches their jackets. I have known several cases of 
that kind. 

11,250. Your experience would lead you. to think 
that the safest thing would be that the space under 
the buffers and round the trucks should be as free 
— any iron or anything that would catch as possible ? 
—Yes. 

11,251. (Mr. Ayrton.) It would seem from your 
evidence the real measure of safety should be that the 
trucks should be standing still at the time the man 
performs the operation of uncoupling or coupling ?— 
Yes, there is no doubt that that would be the safest; 
nevertheless, they would not be able to-do the work. 
I do not think they could get through the traffic, with- 
out additional yards were provided to do the shunting. 
The quantity of shunting that we now at Stoke have 
to do takes us the whole of the 24 hours, and keeping 
on all the time as fast as ever we can to dispose of 
what we have to dispose of, and then we are obliged 
to work on Sunday many a time to clear ourselves 
again. 

11,252. (Mr. Galt.) Have you got sufficient 
sidings ?—I could not say that we have, but we are in 
such a position that we cannot get any more sidings 
as we are. We are betwixt the canal and the station 
of the main line, so that we cannot get any more 
room. 

11,258. (Chairman.) Have you had any new 
sidings put in of late years ?—We had one, what is 
called the up side ; that was not just where our pre- 
sent yard is, and where we perform the most of our 
shunting, but we have had four new sidings put lower 
down that will hold about 70 waggons each. 

11,254. There have been sidings put down in the 
course of the last two or three years ?—Yes. 

11,255. Therefore they are enlarging the accommo- 
dation? — Yes. We had only three at first, for a 
couple of years. 

11,256. Have you any difficulty in getting men for 
the shunting duty ?—No; I cannot say that we have. 

11,257. What class of men do you take for that 
duty ?—I am rather anxious to get hold of those that 
have been trained up as number-takers; young lads 
that come in as number-takers, say 16 to 18 years of 
age, as they grow up I generally take those. 

11,258. You get them then when they are about 
22 >—Yes, from 19 to 23. 

11,259. (Mr. Galt.) Have you the selection of 
them ?—Yes, generally speaking; not in all cases, but 
those I recommend are generally approved. 
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11,260. (Chairman.) I suppose if you found that a ~ 


man whom you had not recommended to be put on 
was not up to the mark, and you said he was of no 
use to you, or an unsafe man, he would be removed? 
—Yes, he would be removed. 

11,261. Do you find any difficulty in getting a man 
removed that you think unfit for his place >—No. 

11,262. (Mr. Galt.) What wages have they at first ? 
—21s. We used to start them at 18s. 

11,263. ( Chairman.) When you began youstarted 
much lower than a guinea ?—Yes; when I first began 
I did. 

11,264. Now they get a guinea to begin with ?— 
Yes: 

11,265. And they can rise and get to be foremen, 
and get 29s. ?—30s. 

11,266. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Since you have been 
shunting have you ever come across any carriages so 
constructed that they might be coupled from the out- 
side without the man getting between the rails >—No, 
I have not seen any of that kind, but I have an idea 
in my mind that they could be. I have thought a 
good deal about it; and looked at.it. Ithink that they 
could be constructed; but still at the present day in 
England, my opinion is, that it would be a tremendous 
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outlay.» My opinion was that if the buffer was under 


the waggon, and instead of being outside was put 
inside on each side, the man then would be at liberty 
to stand without being in any danger, and would reach 
over and uncouple. 

11,267. (Chairman.) You mean if the buffers were 
so placed that the man could walk up and reach the 
coupling without getting over the buffer; in fact the 
buffer taking the place of the side chains ?—Yes, just 
the same. 

11,268. He would go then without any risk, and 
reach the coupling without*getting on ?—Yes. 

11,269. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) There have been 
accidents in goods yards in shunting, and various other 
ways; can you make any suggestion by which the 
work could be made safer, so that the men should not 
be subject to those accidents ?—Perhaps, I might 
make a suggestion, but then it would not move the 
traffic that we have to move; and we have to keep 
our eye on that. The trains are backed out at certain 
times, and we endeavour to get them out so as to get 
them in again, and so that the men shall not be long 
hours at work. If we had to stand still with the 
engine till the waggon that was being shunted was 
uncoupled, we should scarcely be able to get through 
our duty, unless, asI said before, we had an extra yard 
to do the work in. 

11,270. You have no other suggestion to make ; 
you do not see your way to making it any safer, ex- 
cept by giving you more time and having a second 
yard ?—Yes; unless waggons were constructed, as I 
said before, with the buffers so that the man would 
walk on with perfect safety, and he would reach over 
the buffers and uncouple. 

11,271. (Chairman.) Do you think that if the buffer 
were brought in so that the man could reach the 
couplings it would avoid a considerable number of 
accidents ?—Yes. 

11,272. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you seen many 
accidents yourself in the course of your experience ? 
—TI have. 

11,273. (Chairman.) What is the sort of accident 
that you have seen happening in the goods yards ?— 
It has arisen in coupling and uncoupling. 

11,274. Do not the men frequently get careless, 
and do not they slip under the buffer when they are 
going in and out, without their perceiving that the 
waggons are close up to them ?>—Yes. 

11,275. The proper practice is, is it not, for the 


men always to stoop under the buffers, never to walk — 


upright between them ?—The North-western adopt 
that plan, but we do not, and in the other companies 
they do not get over the top. 

11,276. But a man ought never to be between ?— 
Never between. 

11,277. Do you find that the men get careless and 
do that sometimes ?—I would not say that they would 
get between, but they get careless, and do not attend 
to their work properly, and they have met with acci- 
dents on several occasions. 

11,278. In your long experience in the goods yard, 
do you find that slight accidents or serious ones 
happen more frequently to the older men in the yard, 
or to the younger men >—The younger men. 

11,279. I gather that your opinion would be, not 
that the men get careless and hardened by long use, 
but that it is the younger men, in their first year or 
two, that meet with accidents ?—Yes. 

11,280. Is that from any tendency on the part of 
those young men to fancy that they understand the 
matter thoroughly, and they therefore omit to be so 
cautious as they should be ?—That is my opinion. 

11,281. After they have been a few months there 
they think that they know as much as those who have 
been there for years >—Yes, and they do not bestow 
upon their work the care that they: ought to do. 

11,282. There are a certain number of persons 
returned in the returns of accidents as injured in 
hoisting’ goods, goods falling from barrows and from 
waggons. Have you many of those in the yard’ at 
Stoke ?—No, I never remember only one of that sort, 
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and that was some years ago: a man just happened — 


to go under the hoist and a sack fell upon him. 


11,283. That had no connexion with the railway; 
it might have happened in any ordinary warehouse ? 
—Yes, it might. 

11,284. Do you find that men are frequently hurt 
in loading and unloading goods from railway trucks ? 
—No, not often; occasionally I have known a man 
fall out of a truck, but that has generally been through 
his own carelessness; he has not been as attentive as 
he should have been, and it has not injured him 
much. 

11,285. With your platform work at Stoke is there 
any cause of danger more than in any ordinary. ware- 
house ?—No. 

11,286. If the men take ordinary care in handling 
the trains and moving the goods there is no reason 
why they should meet with ‘accidents?—No, not at 
all. 

11,287. And in the platform work, in the arrange- 
ment of the cranes, the sidings, and the docks, and so 


forth, there is every facility given for doing the work 


in safety ?—There is, 

11,288. The dangerous part of the work, you con- 
sider, is the distributing of the trucks in the yards ?—_ 
Yes. 

11,289. In foggy weather, are you able to do the 
work ?—Yes. 

11,290. How do you manage in a fog >—I generally 
get a few more men; we plant them at the different 
lengths, and we shout to each other. 

11,291. Are those your own staff that you bring 
on for extra duty or platelayers ?—Platelayers go on 
the main line amongst the passenger trains. We get 
some of the younger breaksmen to assist us in our 
yard. 

11,292. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What are your hours 
in foggy weather; do you work much longer time ?— — 
No, very little; but a fog does not generally last with 
us more than five or six hours in the morning, and.is 
gone when the sun gets up. We scarce ever hayea 
whole day of fog. 

11,293. How many junction points are there from 
your sidings into the main line?—There is only one 
pair; it runs right out into the main line. 

11,294, Is that the up or the down line ?—It is on 
to the down line from our yard. 

11,295. Is there a facing point there ?>—No, we do 
not allow any facing point. 

11,296. Are your sidings often so full that you 
Keep the trains out on the main line occasionally 
before you can let them in?—Not much. We have 
occasionally to leave, say, 10 waggons and a break- 
van on the main line, till we run into the yard and 
exchange six or 10 waggons, then we leave those, 
pick up a good many more, and then back out and go 
away. 

11,297. Does that happen more than once a day ?— 
Yes, more than that. 

11,298. How often does it happen ?—TI should say 
we have 10 trains in 24 hours. 

11,299. I suppose each of those parts of trains that 
would be on the main line would be there something 
like five minutes ?—Yes, we could not do it in very 
much less time. 

11,300. Some of them are a little more, probably ? 
—The average perhaps would be five minutes. 

11,301. During these five minutes are you protected 
by signals >We always bring them inside the signal- 
box, and then of course they protect us. 

11,802. What signals has the driver got to protect 
him ?—He has got a signal just at the end of the 
station, 

11,303. How far off is that from the tail of the 
train?—It may be close to the tail end of the train, 


_ but we are close to the station end where we have to 


leave our trains. 
11,304. How far distant is the signal from the tail 

of the train ?—Perhaps it would be 30 yards on some 

occasions ; on other occasions it would be 50 yards. 
11,805. Which signal is that ?—That is at the end 
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of the station, just as you come out of the station. 


Then we draw the train close to 200 yards, or near 


200 yards, as near as ever we can, before we come into 
the yard. pres a 

11,306. What is the next signal beyond that ?—It 
is at the other end of the station. 

11,307. The signal being backwards, a driver 
coming up on the line where your trucks are standing, 
what is the first signal he would see as approaching 
the station ?—It is at the entrance of the station, at 
the other end of the station. We run through the 
passenger station, and as soon as ever our break-van 
has got through the station 100 yards we stop there, 
and we run down with an engine, and then we hook 
off, and perhaps back into the yard and exchange our 
waggons, and the remainder of the train is signalled 
by this man that is at the end of the station. 

11,308. Is that signal put on from the signal box ? 
—Yes, it is from the signal-box. 

11,309. Has he not a signal that he can put there 
still further away ?—Yes, at the other end of the 
station, to the next pointsman. 

11,310. Is it always put on ?—It is. 


11,311. (Chairman.) Your train in fact, when . 


speaking of it as standing on the main line, is really 
at the station ?—Yes. 

11,312. You count it your station from the further 
end of the passenger platform until it is beyond your 
points ?—Yes. 

11,313. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there no more distant 
signal than what you have described as the other end 
of the station to prevent a train coming up to the 
station ?—Yes, we have signals all the way. There is 
a junction, and then we come to the station, and then 
there is a distant signal betwixt that junction and the 
end of the station. 

11,314. How far is the distant signal from the end 
of the station >—300 yards. 

11,315. Then there is a junction beyond it ?—Yes, 
about the same distance. 

11,316. If the station is blocked, are both those 
signals put to “ danger” ?—Yes, and they telegraph 
to the next junction, and he stops them there. 

11,317. (Chairman.) The telegraph block length 
goes from the Stoke passenger station to the junction ? 
—Yes. 

11,318. Your junction has another telegraph about 
three-quarters of a mile further on ?—Yes. 

11,319. (Mr. Ayrton.) All those are kept’ at danger 
if there are carriages standing on the line in the 
station ?—They are. 

11,320. (Chairman.) Up to the junction ?—Yes, 
and beyond the junction as well. If we find that we 
cannot clear the station we keep them back beyond 
the siding. 

11,321. (Mr. Ayrton.) How far from the entrance 
to the station beyond the junction is the first signal 
that you refer to ?—If we are blocked at the junction 
before we get to the junction a train is kept there, 
and the block is three miles back, that is at the 
Trentham station; and if it’ is on the Uttoxeter and 
coming down the junction, the block is at Longton, 
that would be two miles. If we were coming off the 
Biddulph we block it at the foot of Bury Hill, that is 
a mile and a quarter. 

11,822. If a train is standing in the station or 
passing through to your goods junction, how far back 
do'you block ?—About 600 yards from the further 
end of the station. 

11,823. And then the goods carriages stand between 
the further end of the station and the goods junction ? 


—Yes, they are clear of the station altogether, say - 


100 yards. . 


11,324. Is. thete 100 yards between the end of the 


station and the goods junction ?—Yes, and the goods 
waggons. © ' r 

11,325. So that they have got a clear covering 
space of 600 yards and more ?—Yes. 

11,326. Do those signals interlock, so that. to a 
certainty the junction signal shows danger ?—Yes ; it 
cannot lower the one without it locks itself. 


11,327. (Chairman.) Have you ever known a case 
where you have had your goods train or a goods 
waggon standing at your points for shunting opera- 
tions, and it has been run into?—No; I cannot call 
to mind a case of that kind. 

11,328. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have there been 
very narrow escapes there ?—I do not remember one, 
because we always come up so carefully anywhere 
near the passenger station. 

11,329. (Chairman.) Drivers will let their trains 
overshoot sometimes, will they not ?—It is very seldom 
they do a goods train. I have seen passenger trains, 
perhaps, when they were running a little bit sharp 
overshoot the ticket platform a little. 

11,330. Stoke is a station, I think, at which every 
train stops, both goods and passengers ?—Yes. 

11,331. Have you any difficulty in maintaining 
order amongst your men ?>—No. 

11,332. Do they ever refuse to do what they are 
told ?—No; they are very good for that; I have not 
had any of them reduced. 

11,333. What should you do if a man did that ?—I 
should stop him at once. 

11,334, Would you turn him out of the yard and 
report him ?—I should stop a man off his duty and 
then report him. 

11,335. (Mr. Ayrton.) You yourself do not impose 
any fine; you merely report ?>—I only report. 

11,336. And then an investigation takes place ?— 
Yes: 

11,337. And then the parties are called before the 
inspector ?—They are. They are brought before the 
goods manager ; he is our chief. 

11,338. Does he often impose a fine ?—He has 
done so on several occasions, but not many, I may say, 
at least not of late. 

11,339. (Chairman.) Did you ever get fined your- 
self ?—Never in my life. I never was reported. 

11,340. Are there many of your men who are in 
the same position that have never been reported ?— 
There are some, I think. I think there are two or 
three. 

11,341. Have you any trouble with drink amongst 
your men ?—Yes, I must say that we have had some 
trouble with them ; but I deal very severely with them 
on it, because I never get any myself, nor did not for 
32 years, and I do not allow anything of the kind at 
all. 

11,342. You do not allow any drink in the yard ?— 
No, not anything at all. 

11,343. Have you any difficulty in preventing beer 
being brought in on the sly to the men ?—I do not 
think there is anything of the kind in the Stoke 
station, amongst our men, done. ¢ 

11,344. I suppose you have public-houses outsid 
the Stoke station >—Yes, there are a couple. 

11,345. And I suppose these two houses are as 
anxious to sell beer as any others ?—Yes. | 

11,346. Have you any reason to think that at any 
time the men get it in on the sly ?—-No. Iam rather 
myself on longish hours, for the purpose of keeping 
matters square and straight, and they do not know 
when I am coming, whether they will be caught in the 
fact. 

11,347. Have you ever found any attempt by the 
publicans or others to get beer in ?—No. 

11,348. You think that you are able to keep the 
men quite steady ?—Yes. 

11,349. (Mr. Galt.) Are any of them members of 
the temperance society ?—Yes, several of them are. 

11,350. (Chairman.) Would you rather have the 
men members of the temperance society >—Yes, if I 
was a railway manager I would not have anyone else, 
most certainly. 

11,351. Have your men, and the goods guards and 
breaksmen who are working on your station, any 
means of getting coffee or tea or anything of that sort 
while on duty, without going out of the station ?—No, 
I cannot say that they have, not witheut going out of 
the station. 

11,352. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any room 
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11,374, What sort of duty do those men get; what — 


R. Snape. with a fire in it in winter time, Where they can go and 
a _. warm themselves?—Yes, always; what we call the would be the length of time, tess perhaps run 
pr eae guards’ room. The number-takers go in there when 75 hours in a week. 


11,375. What would be their Lotigeat spell of worl er 
do they get 14 hours ?—About that, perhaps 13} 0r 
14 or 144, according to the book. teh 

1] 376. Is that with a through train or with a 
pick-up train ?—That is what we ‘would call a through 
train, nevertheless they have a deal of stations to 
pick up at. It is a train that leaves Stoke and goes” 
to Burton and back to Heaton Norris, and then home. 
We do not stop very often on the way with - 
train. ' 
11,377. Then the man would have at Burton a rest 

of an hour and a half, or something of that sort?— 
Yes, he would be able to get some tea there, or to 
warm his tea. 

11,378. He would then also stop at Heaton Norris 
something like three hours and a half?—A couple of 
hours. 

11,379. (Earl of ‘Abenieon ) During a good part of 
that time he would be occupied in “duty, would he 
not?—He would not be able.to leave his duties in 
any way, or leave his post entirely. 

11,380. During an hour and a half at the other end 
where would he be ?—He would be in his break-van ; 
he has a stove there, and a comfortable fire. 

11,381.\(Chairman.) 'The men have stoves in all 
their break-vans, have they not ?—Yes. : 

11,382. And such an allowance of fuel as would 
give them a good fire all the time ?—Yes. a 

11,383. Would that be the only course of trains in 
which that long duty would happen ?—Yes, there is — 
no more; only that one train that is so long. 

11,384. Have the hours of duty been improved, do 
you think, or shortened during the last five or six 
years >—Yes, very much. 

11,385. By a better arrangement of the trains ?— 
Yes, by better arrangement of the trains and getting 
our work done somewhat more quick. 

11,386. And a little more system, perhaps ?—Yes. 

11,387. Do your goods trains keep time >—Perhaps 
for this last fortnight or three weeks they have kept 
very good time, or else during that very heavy weather 

-they were out of time. 

11,388. That was an exceptional period ?— Yes. 

11,389. It happened to be heavy weather and rather 
a glut of traffic at the same time ?— Yes. 

11,390. But taking last year what would you say ? 
—-They keep very good time. 

11,391. In your own work, in starting your Stoke 


they are not taking the trains, and “they always keep 
the fire up, and the guards can go in there in their 
leisure time, but we do not require vit much. 

11,353. Do the men bring tins with tea in them ?— 
Yes. 

11,354. They can warm them in this room ?—Yes. 

11,855. So that with a little providence the men 
can manage to get something warm at ény time ?— 
Yes. 

11,356. (Chairman.) Do many of your men bring 
tea and coffee to warm ?—All of them, when they 
come on duty, to assist them till they go home 
again. 

11,357. Did you ever find any of your men bringing 
cans of spirits or beer instead of tea?—No, never 
one. 

11,358. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you ever heard 
of any accident having been caused by drink ?—Yes, I 
have. 

11,859. (Chairman.) What class of men would 
they be with whom such a thing occurred f—Both 
goods guards and others. 

11,360. Goods guards and passenger guards do you 
mean ?—I have not turned my attention much to the 
passenger guards. I am very much employed with the 
goods. Ido not look at the passenger trains much, 
for I am in the goods generally. 

11,361. Do you recollect a driver or fireman of a 
goods train ever coming under your notice for being 
the worse for drink ?—I cannot say that I have not 
seen men that I thought were a little the worse for 
liquor, but [have kept my eye on them, and they have 
have not been unable to do their duty. 

11,3862. You did not see a reason to think it would 
be unsafe letting them go on?—No, of course I would 
not let them go on if it was unsafe. 

11,363. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you ever see a man 
meet with an accident or occasion an accident in con- 
sequence of being over-fatigued from working too long? 
—No, I cannot say that Ihave. In the winter season 
they have sometimes had to work a little extra with 
the trains being late through extra traffic and bad 
travelling, but I have not seen anyone that has come 
to any disaster in any way through that. 

11,364. (Earl of Aberdeen.) They have not met 
with any accident ?—No. 

11,365. Have you heard them complain of being 
exhausted ?—Yes, I have, and I have relieved them 


then. trains, which originate at Stoke, do you get them 
11,366. (Chairman.) What class of men?-—Breaks- away to time or anything near the time ?—Yes. 
men. 11,3892. Do you get sometimes a train away within 


five or 10 minutes from the booked time ?—Yes; with 
the train that I referred to which runs to Burton and 
Heaton Norris, I do not think we have been for 
months more than 10 minutes late. 

11,398. What has been the starting place of that 
train ?—Stoke to Burton. 

11,394. Leaving at 1.15 p.m. ?—No, that is another 
train, what we call a pick-up train; that runs to 
Burton and back and stops at every station. This 
is a train that leaves at 5.25 p.m. 

11,895. Did it run at the same time last summer? 
—Yes, it has run now for some time. 

11,396. I see it starts to time, and you get that 
train away to time nearly every day ?—Yes, I have all 
our trains, as near as can be, set ready for the guard 
to come, just walk down to the train, look at his van, 


11,367. (Mr. Galt.) They are always paid, I sup- 
pose, for overtime when they are detained on extra 
duty ?—Yes, they are. 

11,368. Do you pay them at the ordinary rate that 
you pay them, or anything extra beyond ?—We pay 
them at the ordinary rate with the exception of 
Sundays. 

11,369. (Chairman.) Sundays would be extra pay ? 
—Yes, when a man is kept out it is extra pay, a time 
and a half. 

11,370. With regard to the class of men that you 
have heard complain of being exhausted, they would 
be goods guards or breaksmen ?—Yes. 

11,371. Would that have been from being kept out 
long hours ?—Yes, detained by atrain probably. 

11,872. Would it have been from their appointed 
duty ‘being so long, or from the trains being kept out 
beyond their proper hours?—The trains being kept 


11 (397. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Abe you 1 neshonallia 


U 


out beyond their proper hours. 

11,373. Have you ever heard any men of that class 
or any under you complain of their appointed duty 
being too much when they worked regularly >—We 


‘have had on one or two trains, but I put on extra 


men to relieve them of their work. 


for coupling those goods trains ?—I am responsible 
for seeing that they are done, but it is generally for 
the guard that has to work the train to see that his 
train is in order. 

11,398. And he is bound to see it himself, is he 
not ?—Yes, 


+ 
= 
and light the lamp. ; ‘ 
; 


The witness withdrew. 
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11,399. (Chairman.) What are you ?—I am foreman 
shunter at Nottingham. 

11,400. What number of men have you under you 

-in the yard?—Two shunters, and there is a point- 
holder and another man under me. 

11,401. What number of trains have you into 
Nottingham which pass through or go on beyond 
it?—-We have about 24 goods trains, day and night, 
in and out. 

11,402. How many of those originate at Notting- 
ham or end there ?—Most of them stop at Nottingham, 
It is a station where all the goods stop. 

11,403. You have through trains for Lincoln, have 
you not, that pass through Nottingham ?—They pass 
through, but they generally stop in Nottingham yard 
to put traffic off and pick up. 

11.404. No goods train runs through without 
stopping ?—None exceptone. We have one coal train 
that runs through in the morning. 

11,405. Is the chief of your work at Nottingham ? 
—Yes, all of it. 

11,406. Does the chief of your work arise from 
goods for Nottingham proper, or in transhipping and 

distributing ?—For Nottingham, and the distributing 
too. 

11,407. Have you any idea of the number of trucks 
that you handle per day in and out ?—No, I have 
not. 

11,408. There are 24 trains in and out, and I sup- 
pose they will average 20 trucks apiece ?—Yes, they 
will average that. 

11,409. (Mr. Ayrton.) They have all to be broken 
up except the one coal train ?— Yes. 

11,410. (Chairman.) That is 480 or 500 trucks a 
| day ?>—Yes. 

11,411. When the trains come, to Nottingham you 
have to divide some of them, have you not, into three 
or four pieces ?—Yes. 

11,412. And do you make up fresh trains or re- 
arrange them for Lincoln ?—Yes, and the road sta- 
tions. 

11,413. For any other place on the Midland ?—No, 
not on the Midland. 

11,414. Have you any company working goods 
trains into Nottingham besides the Midland ?—No, 
only the Midland. . 

11,415. What is your busiest time of the day ?-- 
The mornings, from about 6 up till 9, that is about 
the busiest time. 

11,416. What is your busiest time of loading out- 
wards ?—From about 7 in the evening till about 10. 

11,417. Have you horses for shunting ?>—Yes, at the 
goods shed. 

11,418. That would be Nottingham goods ?>—Yes, 
Nottingham goods. ne 

11,419. But for breaking up and distributing the 
trains that is done by engines, is it not >—Yes; in get- 
ting the goods waggons into the shed for them to be un- 
loaded to get into the town, we pull all of those into 
the shed by horses. ; 

11,420. What number of sidings have you at Not- 
tingham, not counting the platform siding ?—! eould 
not say that. 

11,421. Have you five, or six, or seven on to which 
you shunt the trains ?—-Yes, we have more than that, 
we have a dozen I should say. 

11,422. Are the sidings entered with facing points ? 
—Yes. ; 

11,428. Do you distribute the trains by fly shunt- 
ing ?—No, we do not fly shunt a deal. 

11,424. Not at all 2—A little we do. 

11,425. How is that ?>—We are obliged to do ita 
little, or else we should never get the traffic worked 
if we did not do some of it. - 

11,426. Have you had any casualties in the yard to 
your men ?—We have had one or two. 

11,427. Lately ?—Not lately. ; 

11,428. Would you say one or two in four or five 
years ?—In about four or five years. 
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11,429. What were those ?—One was a shunter and 
the other man was a point-holder. | 

11,430. What happened to the shunter?—He got 
run over. 

11,431. Was he attempting to get on to the waggons 
when in motion ?—Yes, I think he was. 

11,432. Attempting to uncouple ?—I believe he was 
uncoupling. 

11,433. And the other man, what was he doing ?— 
He was working the points, the other man was. 

11,434. What happencd to him ?—He slipped some 
how and tumbled under the wheels as the waggons 
were passing into the siding. 

11,435. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was he sober ?—Yes. 

11,436. (Chairman.) Have you any idea what made 
him slip >—No. 

11,437. He fell under the train that was being 
shunted in ?—Yes. 

11,438. How long have you been a shunter your- 
self ?—Four years come next July. 

11,489. Do fyou consider yourself now an expe- 
rienced hand at it ?—Yes, I believe so. 

11,440. You are a foreman shunter ; how long has 
your present shunter been under you?—About two 
years. 

11,441. Is he a good hand at it ?—Yes, he is not 
a band hand. 

11,442. What was he before?—He was a point- 
holder before he commenced shunting. 

11,443, Then the shunting is looked upon as pro- 
motion from the point-holder ?>—Yes. 

11,444, What sort of pay would aman get when 
he gets from a point-holder to a shunter ?—25s. as a 
shunter. , 

11,445. And he works up to what; up to 80s, ?— 
If he gets on well, up to 29s. 


11,446. When you are fly shunting, as it is called, 
occasionally do you or your men attend to it ?—Both 
of us in our turn. 

11,447. How do you stand when you are doing it ; 
do you stand on the waggons or lie upon the buffer to 
uncouple ?—I stand on the waggons. 

11,448. Your engine is going forward then ?—No, 
backward. 

11,449. Double shunting you call that, do you not ? 
—Yes. 

13,450. Then you do nc¢t do at Nottingham what 
is strictly called fly shunting, when the engine goes 
forward dragging the waggons with it ?—No, we do 
not do any of that ; we do a little double shunting. 

11,451. Did you ever do any fly shunting with the 
engine forward ?—Yes, I have done. 

11,452. Where >—At Nottingham. 

11,458. Is that given up now ?—That is given up ; 
we had orders that we were not to do any more of it. 

11,454. How long ago was that ?—I should think 
from two to three years ago. 

11,455. Sometimes in the fly shunting, I suppose, 
you damaged the waggons and ran into others ?—No, 
it is not often that we damaged any of the waggons. 

11,456. You did sometimes /—Very rarely. 

11,457. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did you damage the 
goods in them ?—No. 

}1,458. (Chairman.) You damaged some of your 
men, I suppose; was that what led to the order ?—No, 
I do not know that we did any damage. 

11,459. Are you glad it is stopped ?—Yes. 

11,460. Your shunters would prefer not doing it >— 
Yes. 

11,461. But the double shunting is not so 
dangerous ?—It is not so dangerous as fly shunting ; 
that is what we call running off as the engine is going 
forward. 

11,462. That is more dangerous than the double 
shunting ?—Yes, certainly. 

11,463. What sort of speed are your engines at 
when you are double shunting at Nottingham ?—From 
six to eight miles an hour perhaps. 
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11,464. Can you run along with the trucks at, the. 
same speed ?—Yes, we could run with them. 

11,465. Could you run with them and ‘keep hold of 
the break handle at the speed that they are going ?— 
Not always we cannot. 

11,466. And do you generally get on to the waggons 
before they are moving, or do you throw yourself on 
to the buffers ?—We generally get on while they are 
standing. 

11,467. And you stand upon the buffer and uncouple 
with your hand ?—Yes. 

11,468. Holding to the side of the truck with the 
other hand ?>—Yes, 

1),469. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do you do if it is a 
high-sided truck ?—We then reach over the high side 
of the coal waggons, we can reach them standing on 
the buffers. 

11,470. Supposing it isa covered high-sided waggon 
what do you do?—We should not get on the top of it 
at all. 

11,471. (Chairman.). Then you would do it 
standing ?—Yes, we should do it standing. 

11,472. (Mr. Ayrton.) You would dip yourself 
between the buffers, underneath the buffers p—Yes, 
while the engine was standing still. 

11,478. Then do you run with the train, or do you 
mean you would get underneath when it is come to a 
standstill for the purpose of uncoupling ?—Yes, to 
uncouple the waggons. 

11,474. (Chairman.) If a box truck was to turn 
that point would you have to forbid your men to 
uncouple it before the engine got into motion ?>—Yes. 

11,475. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Who would give the 
signal to the engineman to move on when it is un- 
coupled ?—I should if I uncoupled the waggon. 

11,476. Is there not generally a second man.along- 
side the train?—Yes. 

11,477. Would that man give the signal ?—No, not 
if I was there. 

11,478. (Mr. Ayrton.) You first come out from 
between the waggons and then you give the signal ?— 
Yes. 

11,479. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I once saw a man 
give a signal to go on when another man was between 
the buffers, and the man had barely time to get out. 
Have you seen such a case?—That is what we never 
do at Nottingham. . 

11,480. (Chairman.) Did you ever give the signal 


yourself, as you were getting out, before you were | 


clear ?—No, I always make myself safe before I give 
them a signal either to come back or to go forward. 

11,481. Do you think, with your experience of the 
work of shunting, that the shunting of trains could be 
carried on if there was no double shunting ?—I donot 
really believe that we could get the traffic through 
without a little of-it. The traffic is so numerous 
now that I do not think we could get it on the road at 
all. 

11,482, Have you ever had a pole or a slight bar 
for uncoupling, so as to avoid the danger of getting on 
the buffers at all ?—-No. 

11,483. Did you ever hear any of your mates 
speak of it >—No, I do not recollect as I have. 

11,484. If you take proper care and caution in 
getting on to the trucks, and getting clear of them 
after uncoupling before you give the signal, is there 
any special risk about it ?—No; I do not see that 
there is. 

11,485. Have you seen any accidents happen to any 
men in shunting ?—No, I never have. There has 
never been a man got hurt while I have been in 
charge ; not a shunter. 

11,486. You never had a man fall off?—Never 
while I have been shunting. 

11,487. Do you find that the drivers are careful 
in attending to your signals when you are shunting ? 
—Yes. : ; 

11,488. They do not start with too violent a jerk ? 
-—No, they never,do. The men that I work with are 
very good for that. ‘wna aa ‘ot 

11,489. If a man starts with a very violent jerk he 
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is more, likely to throw off the man who is on the 
waggon ?—Yes, it is likely to jerk him off. | ' Y 

11,490. You have not found that happen with you ? 
—No. ; . ‘ SO 
11,491. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) With long trains 
with a good many connexions, as’ the train starts 
waggon after waggon, do not the waggons get ” 
heavily jerked, each waggon in succession ?—Yes, 
they do. tne 

11,492. Does not that inconvenience you in work- 
ing sometimes, in coupling ?—No. ; che 

11,493. Is not it apt to throw a man off ?—No; if — 
the engineman will start steady and careful it ‘does 
not jerk the last waggon but very little. int eae 

11,494. (Chairman.) A suggestion was made by 
a man who seemed to have had a good deal of experi-~ 
ence in shunting, that it would be more safe if the 
buffers were closer together, in fact about where ‘the — 
side chains are, so that a man could walk between 
the waggons up to the buffer and reach over without 
getting on to the buffer, and so reach the cowpling © 
chain ; should you suggest such a thing as safer P— 
I cannot see it myself somehow. I do not see how it~ 
could be done. If you suggest that, of course. the 
wheels will have to be made in the middle of the 
waggon body. re 

11,495. The suggestion was that of putting the 
buffers of the waggons on the buffer plank instead of 
on the buffer beams as they are now, would not that 
do ?—I do not know, I am sure. Of course you would ; 
certainly have to go betwixt the waggons, then to 
uncouple the waggons, and the wheels must follow 
you then. 

11,496. The real thing is instead of lying over the 
buffer to reach over, you might avoid the risk of the’ 
map tipping head first ?—Yes, I. perfectly understand 
that. 

11,497. Does any suggestion occur to you with 
regard to the working that would lessen the risks ?— 

I do not see as I want any. 

11,498. You think that caution and steadiness’ on 
the part of the men is the great safety ?—The great 
safety that we have is, precaution, I really believe. 

11,499. With the men that you have to work with 
have you found that any of them have appeared in- 
competent and not up to the mark, so as to bring — 
increased risk upon you ?—I have never found any of 
those sort of men yet. 

11,500. You are quite satisfied with the men that 
you have come across in your work ?—I am quite 
satisfied with the men that I have to deal with. 

11,501. Has it ever happened to you to find any of 
the men who have come up with goods ‘trains so ex- 
hausted from long hours or from any cause’ as not 
to be able to work properly ?—Not of late. 

11,502. It has happened sometimes ?—Years ago ; 
three or four years ago. nt 

11,503. ‘Of course we know that sometimes it must 
happen ; if there is any block on the line or anything 
of that sort the men are kept out longer hours, but 
what I want to see is whether in such cases you, for 
instance, as an old shunter have found that when they 
came to business they were not up to doing their 
work ?—We have not found any of those men in such 
a condition this last year or so. ; 

11,504. It has happened in former years ?—Yes, it 
has happened in former years, | e's 

11,505. What is done in such a case.as that, If 
you found, as may happen at any time, that a man 
might get exhausted, what would be done, or what 
was done ?—Sometimes, if a train wanted to proceed 
further, and the man was not able’ to take it on, the 
goods would have to find another man to take them 
on, 

11,506. If you noticed, when a man came up to you 
before shunting a train, that he had got so sleepy or 
tired as not to be able to do it properly, would you 
speak to him ?—Yes, of course I should. alia A i 

11,507. If you found that he had been out a long 
time would you go and report that:to anyone with a 
view to relieve him ?—If I felt that it was not safe to 
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shunt my train with that man I should go to the 
foreman and report him at, once to the foreman. 

_ 11,508. Would you report the matter to the loco- 
motive foreman ir, I should go to the goods 
inspector. 

11,509. And then the man would be relieved >— 
Yes. 

11,510, Did you ever have to do that ?>—No. 

11,511. The men, have always been able to do their 
work ?—Yes, the men have always been able to do 
their work since I have been with them. 

11,512. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you heard complaints 
from them that they are very much fatigued from over- 
work when they are coming off work ?—I do not see 
myself that there is anything to be grumbled at now; 
in the course of two years back they were much 
longer hours, but certainly we have no trains which 
are booked for such a great number of hours as was 
the case then. 

11,513. ‘There was grumbling two years ago ?— 
Yes, there was grumbling two years ago very much 
about it. 

11,514. Is there any grumbling now ?—No, I never 
heard of any. 

11,515. ( Chairman.) When that took place was it 
from ‘the appointed hours being so long or the irregu- 

larity of the working of the traffic ?—It was the 
appointed hours being so long, and the road being 
blocked so that the men could not really get home. 

11,516. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many points 
have you connecting your sidings with the main line? 
—I could not say that. 

11,517. Do the trains run in direct —Yes; we run 
in direct off the, main line into the goods yard. 

11,518. Over facing points ?—Yes, on a pair of 
points that run into the goods yard off the main line. 

11,519. Do they back once to run into the goods 
yard ?_No, we drive straight in. 

11,520. Are you often obliged to have your trains 
standing on the main line ?—Yes, we are, in winter 
time. 

11,521. Every day have you got a train or part of 
a train. standing there whilst you are making it up ?— 
Or standing on the main line till we can get them 
into the goods yard; perhaps they will stand an hour 
sometimes. Our yard at Nottingham is very small 
for the traffic. We cannot get the traffic through as 
we would like. 

11,522. (Chairman.) The only through train, I 
think, is one coal train ?—Yes, one coal train. 

11,523. Every other train stops ?—Yes. 

11,524. Where does that coal train run to, and from 
where ?—From Toton sidings to Newark. 
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11,525. The through trains to Lineoln run into 
Nottingham and run out again, do they not ?——Yes, 
the goods trains do. 

11,526. What are your own ordinary hours of 
working P—12 hours. 

11,527. What time ?—From 6 to 6. 

11,528. And then does the other man divide it with 
you ?>—Yes. 

11,529. Then do you take the day duty, or weekly 
night by night ?—Yes. 

11,530. And do you get any time out of that 12 
hours ?—Yes, we get an hour and a half for meals; 
half-an-hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner. 

11,531. You do not find the hours more than you 
can do ?—Our work is heavy, of course, at shunting. 

11,532, But as regards your strength and ability 
towards the end of your time to do your’ work, are 
you able to do it?—When we have been on for 12 
hours we feel very much fatigued, I am sure. 

11,533. Do you consider that you are far more 
fatigued than the permanent way men are ?>—Yes, we 
do. 

11,534. Or the relaying gang?—Yes, I consider 
there is no work on the railway so hard as shunting. 

11,535. I suppose during the 10 hours or 104 hours 
that you are actually at work. there are certain times 
at intervals when there is not much doing ?—We 
never get delays in the Nottingham yard; we are 
always at work. 

11,536. Do not you get a quarter of an hour some- 
times to sit down ?—No, when I am working J do not 
get even five minutes. 

11,537. What is the custom with regard to the sick 
pay, as you call it, if you are sick or off duty ?—12s. 
per week. 

11,538. From the society >—Yes, from illness, and 
15s. if you meet with an accident. 

11,539. Does: the company contribute to that ?—I 
do not know. 

11,540. Are your shunters often on the sick list ?— 
Yes, we have been this winter time. I was off myself 
nine days, and I commenced again a fortnight come 
Thursday. 

11,541. Was that from cold ?—Yes, from cold. 

11,542. You went off just after the bad weather P— 
Yes, just after the bad weather. 

11,548. Do you find the summer or the winter work 
the hardest >—The winter work. 

11,544. And night or day, which is the hardest ?— 
They are much the same. I do not know that there 
is much difference. 

11,545. Do you live far from your work ?—About 
10 minutes’ walk. 


The witness withdrew. 


Grorce Hitt examined. 


11,546. (Chairman.) You are relief pointsman at 
Shefiield, J think >—Yes, 

Ll BAT. How many pointsmen me the Midland Com- 
pany are there at Sheffield or in the district for which 
you are relief man, or can you tell us how many boxes 
there are ?—There are 14 boxes, one of which boxes 
is an eight hours box, and there would be three men 
to it, at the Grimsworth junction. 

11,548. The others are 12 hours ?—Yes. 

11,549. Which do the men like the best, the eight 

hours or the 12 ‘hours duty ?—The eight of course. 
There is far more work to do at that box, but the men 
like that box as well as they do the 12 hours one. 

11,550. There is a little more pay, is there not ?— 

- Yes, there is: a little more pay, and they have more 
leisure time ; but there is a deal more work and more 

_ traffie there. 

. 11,551. How long have you been a relief man ?— 

F ‘About eight_years. 

- 11,552. What were you before that ?>—A pointsman. 

., 11,558. For how many years ?—17 years the last 
“12th of July I have been a pointsman. 
» ) 11,554. These eight hour men have agood) deal more 
time off; duty in the:daytime, have they not ?—Yes. 


11,555. How do they employ their time when the 
company have no control over them ?—From what I 
know of them in my district there is not anything for 
them.to do that I know of. There is no land; they 
have no garden or anything of that kind to employ 
their leisure time. 

11,556. Do they work at the trade of shoemaking 
or anything of that sort?—No; none in my district 
at all. 

11,557. In the country districts, I suppose, they 
would have a bit of land and make a garden ?—I 
suppose they would have a house with a garden to it, 
and they would occupy their time perhaps with that. 


11,558. At what time do your eight hours men 
change ?—At 6 in the'morning, 2 in the afternoon, and 
10 at night. 

11,559. And the 12 hours men.?—There are some 
of them that stand 13 hours of night and 11 of day 
duty in order to accommodate themselves, 

11,560. That is an arrangement, we hear, in two or 
three places, and it is apparently made between the 
men themselves?—That is their own arrangement, I 


. believe, and not the company’s at all. 
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11,561. The company do not object to it, but the 
rule would be 12 hours ?—Yes, the rule is 12 hours 
each, but the men do it for their own accommodation, 
{ suppose if they go home in the morning before 
7 o’clock there is no breakfast ready for them, and 
they are as well at the box working. When I was at 
the station box I used to remain. 

11,562. Your box was more comfortable than your 
home at that time ?—Yes, the home was without fire 
and warmth. 

11,563. Do you see any difference in the class of 
men that you have as signalmen and pointsmen now 
from what they were seven or eight or 10 years ago ?— 
I believe the men that come in now are more trained 
for the work before they are allowed to take to the 
work on their own responsibility. 

11,564. That is to say, they are being trained by 
the company ?— Yes. 

11,565. In your class of signalmen do you have no 
fresh hands brought in who are strangers altogether ? 
—No; they must be under the company some time 
before they are allowed to take to the signal work. 

11,566. Were you always at Sheffield and that 
neighbourhood ?—I was at Rolleston junction, on the 
Nottingham and Lincoln branch. 

11,567. Do you find any of the pointsmen complain 
of the heat of the boxes now that they are inclosed in 
those boxes ?—No, not‘at all. I think those that lam 
connected with think the elevated boxes an improve- 
ment to the ground boxes. 

11,568. What is your own impression ?—I am in 
favour of the elevated box. 

11,569. You do not find the heat in summer too 
great ?—No, not at all, because the windows and door 
will open, and it is safer for doing the work, I con- 
sider. I have had experience of both at busy places 
in Sheffield. You have better command of your 
work in an elevated box than you have on the 
ground. , 

11,570. Are your signal-boxes at Sheffield inspected 
by any person, by any superintendent or station- 
master ?—Yes, we have an inspector that comes round. 

11,571. How often does he come round ?—I should 
think he visits the boxes almost once a week in our 
district, but perhaps he does it more so there because 
he lives at Sheffield ; I do not know whether he does 
any more. 

11,572. At all events you think they are visited 
once a week ?—Yes, I think so. 

11,578. Does he ever come at night ?—Yes, I have 
known him to come at night lots of times when I have 
been there; I have had the inspector at night as well 
as day. 

11,574. By night you mean after 10 o’clock; late 
at night ?>—Yes, I have had him there all hours of the 
night. 

11,575. He comes then to look round and see that 
the men are up to the mark ?—Yes; sometimes he has 
had some reports of delays and he has seen after them 
as well at the same time. 

11,576. When the pointsmen at Sheffield come on 
duty do they write their names in a book or anything 
of that sort ?—If they are stationed at the station box 
they go to the station-master’s office and show them- 
selves to the clerk, and he enters their names in a book 
and the time they come on. 

11,577. So that they are all seen before they go on 
duty ?—Yes. 

11,578. So that someone sees that they are all 
there ?—Yes, they go to the office and call out their 
names, so that the clerk sees them, and he enters them 
in a book. 

11,579. Do you notice that the drivers are attentive 
to the signals P—Yes, I have had no complaints at all. 

11,580. Have you never had to report against a 
driver ?--I only made one report against any driver 
since I have been under the company, and. that was 


_ some three or four years ago. 


11,581. Was it for running past your signals ?—Yes. 
We were working single lines; they were doing a 
bridge and working the traffic over a single line, It 
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appears that the man was a strange driver; he was e 


Derby driver, and he ran too fast over it. He did not 
run past my signals because I saw he could not stop. 
I was giving him a red one and I gave him a green 
one when he got near. That is the only case. ‘There 
was no accident at all, but he was coming faster than 
he ought to have done. 

11,582. At Sheffield have you had any case of a 
driver running in too fast ?—No, not at all. 

11,583. Do any drivers besides Midland drivers 
come past your signal-boxes ?—No. 

11,584. The Sheffield Company do not work into 
your station ?—-No. The South Yorkshire used to do, 
but now the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
have made a branch of their own into Sheffield. 

11,585. Have all your signals gas at Sheffield ?— 
Yes. 


11,586. Have you any trouble with the gas some- 


times in cold weather, in winter ?—We have not this 
winter; we have had some two or three or four years 
ago, when we had to keep fires against the posts to 
keep them going, but this winter I have not heard any 
complaints at all. 4 

11,587. Are you supplied with oil lamps in case you 
want them ?—Yes, always in the pointsmen’s boxes 
there are lamps ready for their signals. 

11,588. Are they kept trimmed ?—Yes, and they 
can put them in at a moment’s notice. 

11,589. Have you ever had any complaint from 
drivers about the signals not showing so clear as they 
should ?—No. os 


11,590. Is there any objection to green glasses on . 


fixed signals >—Not at all. 

11,591. Have you noticed yourself that green lights 
are not seen so clearly as others ?—No. I have seen 
some green lights which show a lighter light and some 
which show a darker green than others, but you could 
distinguish them from the white light. 

11,592. Have you never noticed a green light so 
pale in a fog or a mist that it might be taken for a 
white light -—No, I have not. 

11,593. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was it so dim that it would 
not catch the eye ?—No, I have seen some paler than 
others a deal. 

11,594. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the back light in 
your distant signals generally green ?>—When it is on 
it should show green. 

11,595. You can generallysee them in fair weather, 
can you not ?—There are some places where there are 
curves and tunnels that you cannot. see them, and we 
have indicators ‘to tell us when they are on or off, or 
lighted or out, in such places as those. 

11,596. (Chairman.) Have you a block telegraph 
on that part throughout ?—Yes, 

11,597. Have you ever found the telegraph instru- 
ments deranged in the signal-box by thunder storms 
or anything of that sort ?—Yes, I have known that 
the lightning will sometimes affect them. 

11,598. So that they will not indicate or reverse the 
indication ?—Lately I think they have got an improve- 
ment in them to what they had at one time. Once it 
would throw them out of working order, but I think 
they have got some conductors now, more so than they 
used to have; I have not had any failure through the 
lightning this last twelve months I think. I do not 
remember any case at all. 

11,599. Before that you had failures?—Yes; I 
believe there is an improvement made in them that the 
lightning does not affect themas it did. The lightning 
will ring the bells, but still it does not affect them so 
far as I know. Sometimes it will ring the bell and 
we answer it, and we find that it is the lightning. that 
does it, still it does not injure it. 

11,600.’ Does it ever happen that your men are 
kept on longer than the 12 hours spell from the 
absence or illness of another man ?—Very seldom 
indeed, I dare say it may take a little time, but we 
always have relief men to go to those places in the 
usual way. Haves 

11,601. Do you think that any men in your district 
that have been relieved have ever been kept on for 14 
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or 15 hours of late years >—I could not say that there 
has been a case of that sort, and I should not like to 
say there has not, but I am sure I cannot say, to speak 
the truth, that there has. Ido not remember a case 
at all. 

11,602. I suppose if a man were taken suddenly ill 
while he was off duty the man who was on duty might 
be kept on for an extra hour or even more while the 
relief man was being sent for ?—-Yes, he would not 
leave the box till they did get the relief man:- The 
relief men mostly live as near as possible to the 
station. ' 

11,603. But the relief man might be on duty some 
where else ?—Yes, so he might. 

11,604, Then the course taken would be to fetch a 
man from some box of less importance, would it not ? 
——Yes, or telegraph to Derby ; I have known if a man 
there has been off duty when their relief man has been 
on that they have sent a man from Derby. There is 
mostly an extra staff kept at Derby. 

11,605. That would be a matter of three or four 
hours to Sheffield, would it not ?—Yes. 

11,606. Sheffield is about an hour and a half from 
Derby, is it not ?—Yes, it is between 30 and 40 miles. 
But it is not often the case; there are three of us at 


. Sheffield, and there is mostly one of us at hand. 


11,607. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But two of those 


‘men are doing duty at those boxes ?—They do not all 


want relief at the same’ time. 

11,608. (Chairman.) Do the pointsmen at Sheffield 
have any holidays in the year ?—Yes. 

11,609. What is the rule ?—Four days are granted. 
The company gives them that and pays them for it, 
and if they want more they can have it by asking for 
it, but they have to lose the time of it. 

11,610. You mean that they get four days without 
loss of pay ?—Yes. 

11,611. What is the practice on Sundays round 
Sheffield; do those men get a Sunday once in a 
month ?—Our men at Sheffield get more than that. 
We relief men get the least Sundays, I believe, because 
Friday is the change day with them from night today, 
and we mostly have our days off that day, so that it 
gives them the Sundays off. 

11,612. The relief men get all the Sunday work ?— 
Yes, they get the Sunday work more than the others. 

11,613. Is the relief man’s place one that is con- 
sidered a promotion ?—I suppose it is, but it is not 
much promotion, I do not think. 

11,614. Do you get extra pay for it ?—We have 2s. 
now added for about two months. 

11,615. Are you called upon to go into all classes 
of boxes ?—Yes. 

11,616. But if you take the relief of one of the 
lowest class boxes, a 12 hours spell, you still keep 
your higher pay ?—Yes, we have a certain standing 
wage whether it is a third-class or a first-class box. 

11,617. Are you allowed your holidays the same as 
the others, namely, four days ?—Yes. 

11,618. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you paid when you 
have no duty to perform ?—We always go on duty, 
perhaps on the platform as platform porters if there 
is no relief duty to do, but that is very seldom; we 
mostly can find something to do. 

11,619. (Chairman.) 1 suppose if there were no 
relief duty for you, you would assist on the platform ? 
—Yes, so as to be in readiness if wanted for anything. 

11,620. What were you before you were a points- 
man at all ?—I was appointed a pointsman first when 
T came under the company. 

11,621. Were you previously an agricultural la- 
bourer ?—No, I had been in a gentleman’s service 
until that time—tiving with a gentleman. 

11,622. Do your signalmen or the relief men, and 
do you yourself find 12 hours’ work more than you can 
manage ?—-There are some 12 hours boxes that have 
a deal of work, and they ought to be shortened. We 
have eight hours boxes, and there are some of them 
that have not a deal to do; but the men seem to think 
that they would sooner have more work and less hours 
»-for the work that there is in some of the 12 hours 
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boxes would not hurt them—it is not laborious, but 
still it is tiring ; the confinement is what they complain 
of, that is all. 

11,623. Can you keep your attention up throughout 
the time ?—-Yes ; at some of them there is a deal of 
work which takes up the time. There is a great deal 
of traffic, and where is a great deal of traffic and 
shunting I think LO hours would be better than 12 a 
great deal. 

11,624, You could hardly work 10 hours in with a 
relief very well ?—No, not very well. 

11,625. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there not periods in the 
day in which you have hardly anything to do for a 
long time >—Not much on our north road ; there are 
not many hours in the day but what there are some’ 
trains about. 

11,626. Have they not intervals of half-an-hour or 
more, when they do nothing, at certain parts of the 
day or night?—At night I daresay there is a little 
time sometimes, but there is a great deal of traffic. 

11,627. (Chairman.) How do you get your dinner ? 
—We get it as we can. Ihave taken it home some- 
times without finding time to eat it. 

11,628. You have a fire for cooking or heating in 
the boxes, have you not ?—Yes, there is a stove, and 
if we have anything to heat, it is made comfortable, 
we can heat it. 

11,629. Does it often happen that you are obliged 
to put down your dinner in the middle of eating it >— 
Yes, I have often warmed mine and put it down, and it 
has got cold, and I have warmed it again, and perhaps 
I have taken it home at night without eating it. 

11,630. I suppose when the work gets up to a certain 
point at a 12 hours box it becomes an eight hours 
box ?>—I have not known them to make an alteration 
since they made the first lot of eight hours boxes. 

11,631. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you generally keep 
your signals up: at “ danger” until a train approaches, 
or do you generally keep them “all clear ”?—We keep 
them up until we get the “be ready” signal, und if we 
are ready we send it on to the next station before we 
pull off; and if he takes it and gives us “line clear” 
we pull off. 

11,632.-Supposing you have half-an-hour a day 
during which you can go and eat your dinner, would 
the signal be always at “danger” during the half- 
hour ?—Yes. We cannot leave the box, because there 
might something pass in that half-hour, and the signal 
is always at “ danger.” 

11,633. No train would come up to your box without 
you being rung up, the signal being a gong ?—No, it 
should not indeed, except the man at the rear box 
allowed one to pass in without sending the signal on, 
which he would not do. 

11,634. (Chatrman.) Did you ever know a case of 
that sort when the block was first introduced ?—No, 
not except when the block has broken down by a wire 
breaking or anything of that sort; of course then he 
could not give the signal. 

11,635. Is that an accident which has frequently 
happened with the telegraph ?—No, not often, but it 
does do sometimes. Very sharp weather will snap a 
wire sometimes. 

11,636. Will a high wind sometimes break a wire ?— 
The frost will shorten and then snap it sometimes, but 
it is not a frequent occurrence. 

11,637. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is there not great diffi- 
culty on your part of the line in getting the goods 
trains away, owing to the crowded state of the traffic ? 
—No, we have not had much delays in my district, 
but there have been great delays further down, but 
that has been out of my district ; we have more pas- 
sengers than goods traffic. I believe the Manchester 
and Sheffield has been blocked in the middle about 
Sheffield more than it might be, but it is not so much 
in my district. 

11,638. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there much difficulty in 
dealing with the passenger traflic in the Sheffield 
station ?—No, I do not see that there is any delay with 
the traffic going into Sheffield. qj 

11,639, It does not occasion delay in starting the 
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tine ?—No, -I think not. 
punctual in and out there, except they are late in 
arrival, and then of course they are late away. 

11,640. (Sir JL. Simmons.) Has, it. often happened 
to you since you have been signalling to work part of 
the line as a single line owing to repairs going on upon 
the other line ?—No, we have not had anything of 
that. 

11,641. The case that I refer to was the repairing 
of a bridge ; ; but that does not often happen ?—No. 
There was a widening of a bridge to make an extra 
road for the goods traffic, but that was the only case. 

11,642. (Chairman.) When you are in the signal- 
boxes do you find that it gives you any additional 


I think they are very 


‘ynxiety or thought if the trains get irregular and out 


of course ?—It does not. Iam never put about with 
it, because I can never take above one train at once, 
and till that has passed and got clear I shall not let 
another come. You do not know so well about your 
shunters when the trains get out of course. If there 
are goods or anything of that kind about, you cannot 
let them work as free as you would if the trains were 
coming to time. 

11,643. At such times they are pened to be extra 
cautious >—Yes, it requires you to get the goods out 
of the road, and to keep them working as well where 
there is not sufficient siding accommodation. Some- 
times there are not sufficient sidings at all places, where 
you ean put the goods on one side and the coal on the 
other. 

11,644, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In_that case you 
shunt the goods on the main line ?—If there was no 
passenger train due on that road ; ; if there was I should 
let them. go on to the next station sooner than shunt 
them. 

11,645. Then you haye to be thinking what trains 
are due ?—Yes, it is no use shunting off one road to 
shunt on to the road of another train ; you had better 
let the goods keep travelling. 

11,646. Have you got a card put up in your box to 
show the goods trains ?—Yes, we have a time table. 

11,647. Is it marked on that card not only the hour 
of arrival of the trains that stop, but of all the trains 
that pass >—Yes, all the trains. 

11,648. Both goods and passengers ?—Yes, it is not 
marked for passenger trains at every small siding and 
station. 

11,649. All you want is the time at which the 
trains pass your signal-box ?—Yes, it is not always 
that the passenger trains are marked at all the stations. 
There are perhaps coal sidings where there are points- 
men’s boxes where it would not be marked, except 
some of the express passenger trains; but it would be 
marked at the nearest station, so that you can tell to 
a minute or half a minute the precise time. 

11,650. (Mr. Ayrton.) What. distance do you get 
a signal that a train is coming on ?——That is according 
to what distance there is within the block ; some,are 
only half a mile, some a mile, and some a mile and a 
half and so on. 

11,651. (Chairman.) Do you often find in your 
working any uncertainty when trains have been very 
irregular as to what train it is that is coming to you? 
—No, I have always had a signal; if it has been a 
passenger I have had it passenger, and if it has been 
an express I have had it express as distinguished from 
a slow train or a goods. 

11,652. On your system of working the block in 
that district how many beats have you to give ?—One 
to call attention, two for “be ready for passenger,” 
three for goods, four on the bells for “ train on line,” 
five for “shunt goods for passenger train.” 

11,653. What is your signal for ‘stop and 
“ examine” ?—Seven. 

11,654. Do you have in the case of repeated signals 
to give two double beats for any particular signal, that 
is to say two beats twice for any signal?-=No, I do 


- not know that we have. 


11,655. Have you any incline at Sheffield ?—No 
steep incline, and no special workings for any inclines. 
11,656, Have you any special signal in the case of 
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a, runaway. train ?—Yes ;-if a train arrived up at the 
box, and the man saw that there was a break loose, 
and the break did not. pass his box, and he had. not 
got all his train to him,‘or if he thought he had not, 
and he did not see the tail lamp, he would call attention 
back at the rear station, unpeg his needle and giye him 
seven ticks that. the line was blocked, and then peg 
his needle over again. to “line blocked ” in order to 
indicate to the man at the rear that the train had not 
passed. 

11,657. You have no gradient rendering it necessary 
for you to have a particular signal ready for the case 
of a part of a train breaking loose and running back 
in any way ?—No. 

11,658. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the greatest 
number of signal bells that you have in any of your 
boxes ?—Three. . 

11,659. Do you ever find them all three going at 
the same time ?—No, I cannot say that I have; I haye 
known two many times. 

11,660. What do you do then?—I can always tell 
them, One is a gong, some of them will strike on a 
wire. ‘There is always one, and has been since I have 
had to do with it. Perhaps the other two have been 
bells, or perhaps,two on a wire, and being nearest to 
them you can distinguish the two. 

11,661. Do you not count 1, 2, 3 on the one and 
Lee. 3 on the other at the same time ?—No, I answer 
the one and let the other wait. 

11,662. What. is your rule akout which is to wait? 
There is no rule; ; when they were both calling 
attention, if you-were to answer both no one could 
tell what to do, as you could if the answer was distinet, 
and it is best to answer one at a time. 

11,663. When they call attention do you give back 
the sign to say that you are listening ?—It is not half 
a second, but you can take and signal the one and then 
be at the other; there is very little time in it, you 
would hardly know but what you had taken it as soon 
as he gave it you, because if you answer the one at the 
time that he gives it the other might. make, two or 
three or it might be five rings; it does not occupy 
but a very short time. 

11,664. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does he repeat, his signal 
in consequence of its not being attended to ?-—Yes, 
he would do; if you did not ring back to. him ina 
short time he "would repeat it ; that would be his duty. 

11,665. If they come so close that you cannot attend 
to both you attend to one, and the other that you do 


‘not attend to gets repeated ?—Yes, it is repeated; but 


there is always suflicient time for that; if there were 
three bells there would be all the time necessary, 
because the trains are not running so close. There 
would no delay with us if there were half-a-dozen, 
I might say; you. could answer them and still not 
cause delay. 

11,666. Have you ever had any dispute between 
yourself or) the signalman and the drivers-as to the 
correctness of the signals, whether ney were made 
rightly ?—Not at all; never. 

11,667. You never recollect any controver sy upon 
that point >—Not at all. 

11,668, ( Chairman.) Would your signalmen on the 
line, or would you, if the drivers oyershot your signals, 
report them ?—Yes, 

11,669. And would the drivers report you if you 
delayed them without any good reason ?— Yes, I 
believe so, 

11,670. Or worked them slowly ?—Yes, I believe 
if we caused unnecessary delay they would. __ 

11,671, (Mr. Ayrton.) What. would be a sufficient 
overrunning of a signal or point end that would in- 
duce you to report it ?—If they passed any signals at 
all I should report them, for I should expect them to 
stop clear of them. , 

11,672. (Chairman.) If the engine and tender 
peed should you consider that ovyerrunning ?— 

es 

11,673. (Sir J..L, Simmons.) You would report 
them, whether. it, was fallored up. or not ?—Yes, I 
should report them,. ae ete 
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(11,674 (Choirman.) Do you keep any record ‘in ' 


the boxes, of trains borin ane we enter every 
train. 

/11,675. Do you ‘Gian the time ?—Yes; the time 
we receive the “be ready’ signal and the “train on 
“ line-and waiting,” and “line clear,” and the time 
we give “line clear” back to the rear. 

11,676. Are these signals regularly entered. as they 
occur, or sometimes, if the trains are coming thick, do 
you wait until a batch have passed, and then sit down 
and. write it up ?.-No, I find it best’ to enter them as 
they» are passing ; I have always time to ‘enter it 
while the train is getting clear of the next block. 

11,677. Is it your impression that the men, as a 
rule, ae enter each one in succession ?—Yes; I believe 
in my district they do.) I can tell by the books. 

11,678. Where there is no ‘signal-box, but a block 
end on a straight road out of the station, you may 
have four trains on your: length within your signals 
at once, may-you not ?—Yes. 

11,679. Have’ you got signals»as to four trains ; 
have you any advance signal ?—Yes, some of them 
have, but not at all places. 

11,680. If you were at a box where there was an 
advance signal, you might have five or even six trains 
within your signals at one time ?—No; I do not let 
but one go, and then we get clear again. 

11,681. Just to follow that out,assume that you are 
at a post: where’ there is no advance signal ; you may 
have one signal running from you and one train 
coming towards you on the down line ?—Yes. 

11,682. And you 'may have the same happening on 
the up line, making four trains ?—Yes . 

11,683. If you have an advance signal, you may 
have om the down line a train going from you to the 
next down signalman,.and ‘one train which you are 
detaining at the advance signal ia re at the starting 
signal. | 

“Hi, 684. And es may you not have another coming 
towards you ?—Yes. 

11,685. That makes three’ ?—Yes'; ahs are very 
few places where we have this, that the. starting 
signal is at a sufficient distance ‘to ‘cause the train to 
stand inside and clear of the semaphore. There are 
some, but we have not any in my district. 

11,686. Have you never worked ‘from an advance 
signal ?>—Yes, I have worked. 


11,687.. Where you have an advance signal, when, 
say, that you have given “line clear” backwards, 
assume that you are working a down line and you 
have’ ‘got a train standing at your advance signal, 
because the train in advance is not clear, and another 
train wants to come on, when do you give “line clear ”; 
is it when your train which is standing has a portion 


past the. semaphore ?—Drawn right in, clear of the 


semaphore, because I should telegraph ‘“clear ” to 
the rear station. 
11,688. If your train had drawn clear of the sema- 


phore you would give “line clear ” back >—Yes ; if it 
was drawn inside my signals, 


11,689. If a train came up at speed in sight of your 

signals the train standing at the advance would be 

protected only by your distant signal and your sema- 
phore ?—Yes. 

11,690. When you have been working with even 
four trains on your length, if two are down and two 
are up have you ever found yourself forgetting your 
position ?-—Never. 

11,691. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you ever know a signal- 
man, unfit for his duty in consequence of his: having 
been at work for 12: hours ?—No, never. I lave 
worked 12, hours in, very busy places, but: I have 
always found that I coulddo my work at the 12 hours’ 
end; but still Ido not appreciate 12 hours; I think 
it is a long while to be confined. 


11,692. (Chairman.) You would like 10 hours, or 
even eight hours’ better than 12?—Yes; it is not 
laborious work, but it is very confining. 


11,693: With’ regard 1o the men Ns take the eight 
hours, i is it the little extra pay or is it the greater 
rest which is the inducement to them ?—-I think it is 
the rest. 
same wage as the first-class men at the 12 hours 
boxes. The pay is no consideration; it is the fewer 
hours. 

11,694. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You think that ‘all 
the 12-hours men would prefer to get the eight hours 
boxes, even although they knew that they would have 
additional work ?-Yes ; they would sooner have the 
extra work in the short hours than stand the long 
hours and do the same amount of work. That is 
what I have heard the generality of men say both in 
my district and in others. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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11 695. ( Chairman.) You.are a foreman, are you 
not li goods foreman at the Chaddesden sidings. 

11,696. What are your, hours of daty ?—Twelve 
hours per day, from 6 to 6.) |. 

11,697. Day time one ‘week. and, aiabh simne, the 
next ae am. always on day work. myself. 

11,698. What is‘your busiest time at Chaddesden ? ? 
—From, about September to March. 

11,699. What are the busiest hours of! the day cay 
From 3. in the morning to about,10 are \the. busiest 
hours. . I 

1 1,700. The hard work time is shown equally divided 


between, you andthe night man ?——Yes. 


11,701.. There: isa. good. deal, of breaking oo of 


trains and sorting there, 2—Yeser, 


\ 
| 


11,702. As goods foreman, what is your duty in the 
yard ?—To see that the work is properly performed 
by, the men, and we have something like 38 horses on 
each shift.; 

11,703., And what number of shunters have you ?— 
Three head shunters and three under shunters on either 
shift. 

11,704. Do you know at all how many trucks a day 
or a week pass through your sidings ?—Not to a few. 
We get it out weekly and monthly. We have the total 
every morning. 

11,705. What was it last Monday ?—I did not ex- 
pect coming here, and of course I did not gét it ont; 
but the total on .anjaverage is\something like 34200 or 
3,300: waggonsiin the 24 hours. 


Qq 4 
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11,706. Do you know how many siding lines you 
have there 2—Yes, 29 sorting sidings. 

11,707. Is your sorting entirely done by horses, or 
partly horses and partly engines ?——All done by horses. 

11,708. Have there been any mishaps amongst your 
men ?—At some odd times, but not very often. 

11,709. Had you any last year ?—Yes, there have 
been several. We had a case about a fortnight ago, 
but it was very slight. One of the horse drivers was 
going down with a waggon, and there were other two 
horses in front and one behind, and by some cause un- 
known he slipped between the waggons, and just when 
he was in the act of going between the man behind 
him ran his waggon alittle too fast, and it caught him 
between the buffers; but I took him up to the hos- 
pital at once and he is out again, so that it is very 
slight ; but it might have been more serious. 

11,710. In that case he had walked upright between 
the buffers instead of dipping under them ?—He had 
gone between where he had no business to go. ‘There 
was no blame attached to anyone, only himself. 

11,711. Have you had any fatal accidents to your 
men during the last 12 months ?—Yes, we had one. 

11,712. What was it?—It was a youth named 
Cooke. An engine had drawn a train on the bank, 
and that bank where the trains are drawn he got 
underneath to unhook the engine, and in coming out 
again he was not quick enough, and the waggons 
caught his leg, and it proved fatal. 

11,718. Had he got under while the train was 
moving ?>—Yes. 

11,714. Is that common ?—No, it is pot common. 
He had no business to do it, because the waggons did 
come to a stand in a second nearly. 

11,715. He got under just before they had stopped? 
——Yes. 

11,716. They were cutting each other up, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes. 

11,717. (Mr. Galt.) Although he had no business 
to do it, is it frequently done ?—It is frequently done, 
but the men are cautioned on the subject time after 
time. 

11,718. (Chairman.) Was this a young man ?— 
Yes. 

11,719. How long had he been on ?—He had been 
on about 15 months. 

11,720. Do accidents of that sort, from getting 
under trains in motion, occur more frequently with 
the older men or with men in their first and second 
year ?—I should say more with the younger men. 

11,721. And in speaking of the younger men, does 
it happen, do you think, more frequently in their first 
six months, or after they get a little accustomed to 
it 2—The first six months a man is not allowed to 
have anything to do with waggons, only horses. I 
believe he has to have nine months before he is 
allowed to have anything to do with waggons; he 
should be a horse driver for nine months. 

11,722. It would be from nine months to 12 before 
he got on to waggon work -—We put him as point 
holder first, or as horse driver for the first nine months, 
then a point holder for three months, and then they 
are made under shunter, that is, preparing them for 
guards. 

11,723. (Str J. L. Simmons.) What was that man 
going to do when he was run over ?—He wanted to 
unhook the engine from the train to liberate it. 

11,724. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You say that 
the men are not cautious ; is it that they have not got 
sufficient time in order to get through their work 
within the time that they do this sort of thing ?—No. 

11,725. (Mr. Galt.) Has any one ever been dis- 
missed for doing it, or fined or received anything 
more than a caution?—There are cases where men 
have been fined for doing what they should not do. 
For instance, if one man was to cause another to get 
lame through telling him to do anything*that he 
should not do, that man would be reckoned to blame, 
and be fined for it. 

11,726. In a case where a man does what he is 
expressly told not to do, and which is against the 
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regulations to do, so far as risking his life, has any 
man ever been dismissed ?—Not, that I am aware of. 
11,727. Or fined ?—Not that I am aware of. 


11,728. (Chairman.) I suppose you would blow 


him up for it if you saw it ?—Yes. 

11,729. (Mr. Galt.) But that would be all ?>—Yes, 
that would be all; and if they persisted in it time 
after time they would be put back to horse driving, 
as not being competent. 


11,730. (Chairman.) Can you recollect any case 


of a man being put back ?—Yes, we have one horse 
driver now that has been put back, as he was not eon- 
sidered safe to be amongst waggons. 

11,731. He got reckless, did he ?—Yes, he was 
careless; he did not seem to have the ability to per- 
form the duties. 
shunting and uncoupling waggons: 

11,732. It is very dangerous’ to others, is it not, if 
a careless man is amongst them ?—Yes, if they are 
not careful with it. 

11,783. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Was the man 
that you speak of put back because, contrary to the 
regulations of the company, he-tried to pass under- 
neath ?—Because he was not active, and could not do 
the work. . 

11,734. It was for general incompetence, and not 
because he broke a particular rule of the company ?>— 
No, it was for general incompetence. 

11,735. (Chairman.) If you found that a man was 
constantly careless, and was uncoupling waggons in 
motion, or in giving signals. to move too quick, and 
careless about his work, would he be put back ?— 
Yes, he would be cautioned once or twice, and per- 
haps be discharged altogether. ‘They would dis- 
charge a man if they saw that he intended either 
killing himself or someone else. 

11,736. In what way do the accidents most fre- 
quently happen, do you think, in the shunting yards ? 
—They mostly happen, I think, in men being too 
venturesome. 

11,7387. Are they over confident ?—Yes. 

11,7388. They will risk too much ?—Yes. 

11,789. In what way are they too venturesome ?— 
In trying to uncouple waggons when they are in motion 
and stopping longer than they should till they get on 
to a higher speed: The engineman when he knows 
that menare in the act of uncoupling waggons dare 
not shut off steam if a party is going between the 
buffers. Sometimes when they get on like that they 
get caught by their clothes. 

11,740. Hooked by some bolts ?—Yes, something 
of that sort. When waggons have been in wear a 
long time there will be nails and one thing or another 
stuck in. I was caught myself by a nail on a buffer 
and pulled underneath once. 

11,741. A nail which nearly worked out of the 
wood ?—Yes. 

11,742. (Mr. Galt.) Do not you think that if a man 
were suspended for a week ora fortnight the first 
time he committed an offence of that sort it would 
have a good practical effect >—It might do. 

11,743. (Chairman.) If a man of that class gets 
suspended without pay for a week does it not put him 
in great difficulty and bring him into debt ?—Yes, it 
might do. 

11,744. A heavy stoppage of pay comes very hard 
onaman of that sort ?—On a working man it would 
at any time. : 

11,745. What is your opinion upon the question of 
fines ; is it that a small fine that does not bring the 
man into debt, say 2s. 6d., isa better punishment than 
a heavy fine like a week’s pay which inevitably causes 
him to go in debt ?—I think myself that a 2s. 6d. fine 
would be a caution to a man as much as week’s pay, 
it ought to be. ; 

11,746. (Mr. Galt.) I understood you to say that 
you never knew anyone to be even fined ?—Not for 
that I have not. 

11,747. (Chairman.) If you found a man getting 
into the habit of constantly uncoupling the trains be- 
fore they stopped, you said that you would first caution 


It is a very dangerous duty is. 


it 
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him and blow him up ; if you saw him do it a second 
or third time, what would you do ?—Report him. 

11,748. Do you remember the names of any men 
that have been reported, say, in the last six months ? 
—No, I do not, 

11,749. Do you remember any in the vear >—No. 

11,750, They would be in the traffic time book, 
would they not; at what station would they be 
entered, at Chaddesden or Derby ?—Chaddesden. 
All reports from Chaddesden come up to Derby. I 
do not know whether they put in the name of Chad- 
desden or Derby. 

11,751. In the case you mentioned of that young 
man Cooke, you said that the waggons were just 
coming to a stand ?—Yes. 

11,752. How many passed over him?—There was 
not many waggons passed over him. He got under- 
neath to uncouple, and instead of stopping where he 
was till the waggon was at a dead stand he tried to 
come out again, but the waggon was not at a stand- 
still, and the waggon just caught his leg and stopped 
right on his leg. If he had stopped underneath 
another moment the waggon would have been at a 
dead stand. i 

11,753. You have had eases, I suppose, where men 

_have fallen from the buffers or been knocked down 
when the trucks have been going at some little speed ? 
—Yes, there are some cases of that sort, 

11,754. Has it arisen from the men falling over the 
buffers ?—Yes, there have been men fallen over the 
buffers. 

11,755. Is that from trying to jump on to the 
buffer to reach the coupling ?—Yes; there was. a case 
about a couple of months ago where a young man 
jumped on to the buffer for the purpose of unhooking, 
and he jumped too far, he went head first in, and he 

' got his hand taken off by it. 

11,756. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was that when there 
was fly shunting ?—Yes, it was coming back, it was 
fly shunting. 

11,757. (Chairman.) At Chaddesden is it fly shunt- 
ing or double shunting that is carried on, because 
some of you men have drawn a distinction in speaking 
of them ?—Fly shunting is double shunting, I term it. 
In what I call fly shunting, you uncouple only one 
place at once as in common shunting. 

11,758. (Sir J. .L. Simmons.) Is fly shunting for- 
bidden ? — Yes, it is only done by experienced 
shunters. 

11,759. Was this an experienced shunter ?—Yes, 
this was an experienced shunter. 

11,760. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you call that shunting 
where the man has to get on the carriage when in 
motion, fly shunting ?—No, I do not call it all fly 
shunting ; I only call it fly shunting where they try 
to make two shunts instead of one without stopping 
the engine. 

11,761. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Could they get 
through the work that they have got at this station if 
they did not have recourse to fly shunting ?—Yes, it 
is very seldom done with us. 

11,762. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You gain a little 
time by it >—Yes, and I think to take our place on 
the whole it is conducted with as little accident as any 
place, for the size of it. 

11,763. (Chairman.) You have about 38 horses, 
and I suppose you have as many drivers on each 
shift >—Yes. 

11,764. So that you have 76 men and 12 shunters, 
and how many point holders have you there ?>—There 
are eight pointsmen in the centre of Chaddesden. The 
pointsmen are under Mr. Needham, and I am under 
Mr. Newcombe. There are eight men on duty at one 


time. / 

11,765. And they have 12 hours’ spell, I suppose ? 
—Yes. 

11,766. That would be 16?—Yes. 

11,767. Are there any labourers employed in the 
yard besides ?—There are the platelayers. 

11,768. No other labourers in the goods depart- 
ment ?>—No. 
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11,769. Have you a shoeing smith ?—We have 
three shoeing smiths and a striker; there are four 
altogether. 

11,770. Are there horse feeders ?—Yes, there are 
about eight men in the stables to look after the horses 
that are resting, and then we have one man to look 
after those that are at work when they go to meals; 
they have two hours out of the 12 for meal times. 
11,771. With regard to the two hours at meal time, 
is it a regular two hours rest, so that the men can go 
into a room and sit down ?>—They have three-quarters 
of an hour at breakfast time, and an hour and a quar- 
ter at dinner. You cannot stop all the horses at once, 
you have to divide them, and put a certain quantity 
of horses in the stable; and there is a man to pull their 
bridles off, and there is a man to feed them and water 
them, whilst the men go into the mess-house and have 
their victuals, and stop till they are due again. 

11,772. One set of men goes at half-past 12, and the 
next at half-past 1 ?—The first. lot go in at 12 and 
out again ata quarter past 1. Then the next shift 
go in till half-past 2. 

11,773. Do you use bars at all for uncoupling the 
waggons P—We do. 

ig Ma Do you like them ?—Yes, it is a wooden 
pole. 

a 11,775. You use it to lift the link off the hook ?— 
es. 

11,776. You just rest it on the buffer as the waggon 
closes up ?—Yes; there was a young man pointed it 
out to me some months ago, and I spoke to my master, 
Mr. Morley, and he has got us some made and turned 
round, and such a length, and they act very well 
indeed. 

11,777. Do your men like them ?—Yes, very well 
indeed. They would not like to be without them. 

11,778. How long have they had them ?—They have 
had them several months, but they made some of their 
own making at the first instance before we got these. 

11,779. Plain iron bars, I suppose ?—No ; plain 
poles. 

11,780. I thought they had been in use a longer time? 
—I do not know whether they have at Toton, but the 
first that I heard of them was at Normanton. — 

11,781. We heard from one foreman that the men 
under him had thrown them aside again, and did not 
care touse them. ‘That has not been your experience ? 
—Our men will not throw them aside. 

11,782. It is much safer you think ?—Yes, it is 
much safer; they have not to get on the buffer at all. 

11,783. Do you find any difficulty with hooks when 
you get a hook very much overlaid —Yes. Supposing 
a North-western waggon comes against a Midland, 
some North-western waggons have hooks, and you 
couple them into the shackle of a Midland waggon, 
and then they cannot always get them out, especially 
when they are rather close, and then they have to go 
underneath, in which case they would have to go un- 
derneath if they did not unhook with the pole, because 
they could not do it with jumping on the buffers; it 
The safer plan is to go under- 
neath and use both your hands while the waggon is 
at a dead stand; but shunting with horses they have 
ample time to uncouple every waggon while they are 
standing. 

11,784. In othercases besides those you have spoken 
of, I suppose if some company’s truck comes which 
has the point of the hook thrown back very much, 
there is a little difficulty in lifting them off ?—Yes ; 
where they are plain coupling chains you can uncouple 
any of them. 

11,785. Plain links ?—Yes, and those are the best 
in my opinion. 

11,786. (Mr. Galt.) By a slight difference in the 
arrangements by other companies, could not it be 
made a uniform system ?—Yes, if every company was 
to make plain linked chains for their couplings, instead 
of hooks at the ends. 

11,787. (Chairman.) Did you use an iron bar at all 
for uncoupling >—We had dono before we got those 
wooden poles. 
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11,788. Did you like the iron bars better P—N. v3 
they were too heavy. 

11,789. Do you know what was Hie meal of sions 3 
were they 20 lbs. ?—They were 5 lbs. or 6 5 Ibs. ‘weight, 
or perhaps more than: that. They were not 20 lbs. 
We had. a thinner one: aes but then they ait not 
like: it. 

11,790. What you had were about i4 inch hare 2 
No. For a substitute when they had not § any wooden bar 
they gota gas pipe, and they got it turned a little at 
the end, and: they used that. Being hollow in the 
middle it made it so much lighter. 

11,791. That would be about a 2 2 inch gas pipe ?— 
Yes. 

11,792. (Sin J. LL. idtrboms:) How long are those 
wooden bars ?—L should say about 7 feet long. 

11,798. How long were the iron bars >—About:the 

same length, but you are obliged to haveodifferent 
ones. When they break one in two by any chance, 
they save them and get a thinner one for night duty. 
When you havea lamp to carry you) cannot use your 
long bar so well ; you have only. one hand, and there- 
fore they get :a shorter: bar for the night duty, and 
they put it under the coupling, and the other man 
from the side other takes: hold, and they just take the 
coupling up; only two have to do it instead of. one, 
but.in the day time it is very simple and very. easy. 

11,794. (Chairman.) Are your sidings well lit at 
night ’—Yes, they are, 

11,795.,Can you see where you: are going without 
hand: lamps No, we:have to:-have hand lamps. 


11,796. Js it lighted so that you could see‘to work . 


reasonably 2+ Yes, all: about the centre: where. all the 
work is carried on. 

11,797. And-round the points ?—-Yes. 

11,798. How long have you been in the service ?— 
17 years come March. 

11,799. And how long have: been connected with 
shunting work ?—I have been connected. with shunting 
work ever since» I have been there, within about 12 
months. 

11,800. You have been a long time at Chaddesden ? 
—Yes, I have been there six years this month. 

11,801. Where were you before ?—I was a pe pgs 
out goods guard. 

11, 802. Have you any difficulty in getting men for 
your ‘work ?—Sometimes we have. 

11,803. It depends, I suppose, upon the state of 
employment i in the neighbourhood ?—Yes. 

11,804. Do men dislike shunting work ?-——- They 
apply for the shunting work, they do not like to ‘stop 
at horse driving too long ; it is horse driving that they 
do not like, it is all walking on Mount Sorrel stones, and 
where there are no stones the: horses cut it up very 
bad, and when there comes a bit of bad weather it is 


very dirty, and the men do not like to stop at it very 


long. » Some of them like it very well. 

11,805. ‘They do not dislike shunting ?—No, they 
are willing to go shunting. 

11,806. "When you have very bad weather, snow 
and frost, such as before: Christmas, are you mmaeh 
hindered =iYesuly | 

11,807. Do you have to keep « on some of the men 
from one gang to assist the next ?—No, we have not 
that. 

11,808. Do you have to take on extra ment We 
have more horses: We have as many as 100 horses, 
we have 100 at geen at. one time, 50 on a 
shift. 

11,809. I suppose in that sort of weather you fake 
a horse to every waggon ?—Yes, sometimes two: or 
three. 

11,810. Did you have any accidents. from the:men 
falling or slipping in that weather ?—No, that we had 
not, not that [ remember. We had a few ancients maith 


the horses; but not. with the men. 


11,811. Could) you make any: ‘siggestions math 
regard to the work after the long time you. have been 


-at it which would: make’ it safer ?—No, ) not without 


the companies were to have better waggons.. There 
are some companies waggons’ which are very dangerous 
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in my opinion. For instance, the London and South. ce: 
western is @ very awkward waggon, and yeryawkward 
chains and couplings, they are so much trouble to lift, 
‘with heads too heavy; théy are badly constructed a 3 


and chains altogether in my opinion. 


11,8138. ¥out suggestion is that some waggous 
nibh be improved, in’ pattern but as regards the 
actual work of shunting nothing occurs to you ?—No. 

11,814. Do you consider that if the’men during 
the first few years could be induced or compelled to 
observe proper caution and. care there is any reason 
why ‘accidents should happen to them ?—Every man 
is provided with the company’s rules, and if they will 
read them and act up ‘to them there will never be acci- 
dents. It is their own fault if there is any accidents, 

11,815. With regard. to the rules that:you have 
spoken of, are the rules according to your ekpeticne 
adhered to ?—Some of them, not all. 

11,816. As to ‘those that are not carried! out, is it 


‘from ‘the rules being impracticable as applied to the 


particular class: of work ?=N 0, not exactly.: Of course 
there are some rules, such as where it states that every 
waggon shall. be uncoupled while it is ‘standing, that 
are not practicable i in all pads but it is pe acticable to 
be safe. 


11,817. With thie bars you’ can uréoupla¢ can you q 


not, at a moderate speed ?-— Yes, where they come in 
nice and gently. 

11,818. That is, if they-are not exceodinm two or 
three. miles: ‘an hour ?— With a speed not exceeding 


two miles an hour they-could be uncoupled’ with per- 


fect ‘safety, and even better than if they were at ia 
stand still, because when a waggon is on; the move, 
the thing is:done better and it.is easier." 

11,819. Very often when the waggons are standing 
they are standing a little too far apart for you to get 
the link free ?—~Yes. 

11,820. And you are ohngee to have them moved 
up again P—Yes. 

iy 821. (Mr. Galt.) Do you see any reason why 
the use of those coupling bars should not be made 
compulsory ?—I think they might be made compulsory. 
Anybody with any love for his own self, I think, would 
use them, and if'any man was to apply to his superior 
officers, I think’ they could not do less than Tet him 
have them. 

11,822. Supposing it was made compuleaea that they 
must be used, what do:you think would be the effect ? 
—lI cannot see but why it would be right, 

11,828. (Chairman.) If, for instance, it) was made a 
rule in your yard that no man was to uncouple except 
with the bar, could Pig carry it out ?—In one portion 


‘of it, not all. 


li, 824. But if you got some of tiiose beads coup- 
ling chains you could not do it with that bar ?—No. 

11,825. Ow if you got some of ar te pote instead 
of links on the chain PNo. 

11,826. (Mn. Ayrton.) if aityiitign was foreign the 
man would have to do it with his hands?—Yes, 

11,827. Could you havean absolute rule that a man 


. should use an implement without some guarantee that 
the implement would always serve: the! purpose ?— 


No. 

11,828. (Str Joi L. Fray eke Could) you have an 
absolute rule that he was:always to use:the bar except 
when the waggons were planting ?—That eould not 
be done. 

‘11,829. (Mr. Ay pen $ ) Hav you ever known acci- 
dents arise from men being) tripped up in conse- 
quence of the bad state of the ondiney throughout 
the yard ?—No, I have not. 

11,880. (Chair man.) Horses have tripped, have they 


- not, sometitnes from the platelayer, having thrown up 


some of the paving stones ?—I do not know ofa/ease, 
because they come on to! that, regularly! _When we 


sare there of course we have to. be careful, ond we bring 


the waggons out of the road tothe horses as thuch as 
possible “with engines. 
11,831. (Mr. ‘Galt, ight the chains were ind lighter 


11,812: You do not Hike their pattern lar I a0 
not. if 


i. 
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could not. it be made.a rule that the bar should. be 
always used ?—Yes, they might do it then. 

11,832. ( Chairman.) Even with the heavy coup- 
lings you not infrequently come across broken links 
on waggons, do not you?—Very often, and we have to 
couple them as well as we can. 

11,833. With regard to the ,waggons one man 
suggested that the uncoupling would be made easier 
if there were iron steps, below the buffers for a man to 
stand on and to reach over the buffers, do you think 
that such steps could be safe ?—No, I do not. 

11,834. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why not ?—Because if it 
was an awkward coupling, and a man could not un- 

couple it-on the top,and he got underneath and the 
waggon was to-move as he was coming out, those steps 
would catch him and pull him under the} arheblss 

11,835.;, If they, did, not project..they would: not 
catch him, would they ?—If you have certain sorts of 
waggons; if you offer to get; out when they are ‘in 
motion they will very often catch you, because the 
steps would be obliged to\ be close to the buffer end 
if you had to get on thesteps to uncouple the waggons. 

11,836. (Chairman.) What you like with waggons 
is to ‘have as much room under the buffers as possible, 
is it not ?+-Yes..9 - 

11,837. You would not like anything that took 
away apart of that space pie the buffers -—No, I 
should not. 

11,838.) (Sie JL. i You said just: now, I 
think, that the driver should not shunt at a greater 
speeds than two miles an hour ?—That is off our bank. 

11,839. Do they ever, do so?—There is some ‘odd 
instancés /where they ‘will’ come a’ bit faster back. 
Sometimes when'you give them the signal they come 
as fast as ‘you’ can’ walk, and’ of coursé ‘we have ‘to 
caution ;them for it. ‘If wé'‘report them’ to the loco- 
motive foreman they get reprimanded severely for “it, 
and perhaps’ lose their situation, especially if they 
was to cause any accident through it: 

11,840. As.a general rule they do not much exceed 
a slow pace No 

11,841. (Mr. Ayrton.) If there was a handle to the 
end of the waggon between the buffer and. the coup- 
ling chain, would it enable the man to hold on. with 
more security, and prevent any ‘accident when he 
throws himself on the buffer >—It might do when he 
throws himself on.’ If it was not too high so that he 
could get hold’ and spring ob it would be a good rest- 
ing place for his hand. 

11,842. Is it necessary on any ‘occasion, under any 
citeumstance, if a person complied with the rules of 
the company, to throw himself on ‘the buffers to un- 
couple ?—Yes, he has to throw himself on the buffer 
to uncouple when a guard is working the train. 


11,843. Ought there not to be some handle by. 


whieh he can hold on if he is required to do that?— 


There ig some waggons now, the North-eastern, wag-, 


gons, some of them have got ‘fiandles about half a yard 
across, and they are very handy. 

il 844. If a man has hold of that, apiting he, 
could hardly meet with au accident, could he >—No, 
11,845. And.it is for want of that handle that he 
tumbles head over heels on the line or otherwise slips? 
—If a man springs too, for that is when he goes over, 
he overbalances himself; and if a man prechalances 
himself I do, not, see anything that..could save. him 
‘from going., 

11,846. Surely if he put fis hand. upon the handle, 
which he would do if he was accustomed to it, if he 
did overbalance himself; , he would hold, on by the 
handle ?—I do not know. that. bates 


Lily 847. (Chairman) The ee eee: eon a nse 


rather is to get.both his hands tothe link ?—No, not 
to get both, hands to the.link,), He puts one hand on 
the buffer and, springs,on, | and. then,-uses, the other 
hand to lift the coupling, up,,or, pull it over... Some 
have an easy knack of getting hold of the link on. the: 
other side and pulling it over...Itis much easier if 
the couplings’ are the ma joorehge and are be aeiahee'y 
. loose. yi—2 # 
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11,848. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose, some men are very 
active and well skilled at the work ?—Yes, very. 

11,849. Others probably are not so, well skilled and 
endeavour to rival those. Is there any feeling of that 
sort ?—There is a deal of difference in men in shunt- 
ing operations ; some will do it with as much ease 
again as others... 

11,850. Is there anything like a spirit of rivalry 
hetween the men which induces them sometimes ‘to 
do dangerous things in order to show how well they 
can do them ?—No, I do not know that there is. 

11,851. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there abundant space in 
the sidings to enable you to do the work without re- 
sorting to) dangerous shifts ?—Y és, there is good room, 
there is 8 feet between. every line where ‘the horses 
and men have to go; 8 feet instead of 6 feet, that is 
for the horses'to turn round. 


11,852: (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you ever née to 
take ‘some waggons out on the main line when you 
are shunting in order to make up a train ?—_No. 

11,8538. Not at your station ?—No; each’ engine 
attaches its own full train. We have lines so that we 
can come off the main line. If an engineer wants to 
make up his train he can come on to the independent 
goods line,:the independent of the main line. | Each 
engineer can drive on there to make his train up. 

11,854. Have you been in the habit of shunting at 
other stations ?—-No, only when I was goods guard. 
I have not had to do any shunting these last six 
years, 

11,855. I suppose it is a very common deci for 
goods guards to have to shunt on the main line at 
some stations, particularly om a train was out of 
course, or late >—Yes: 

11,856. (Chairman.) But in the ordinary course of 
business as a guard with a goods train, if) you have 
to leave a waggon at a certain station your train stops 
on the main line at, the. station >—Yes, 

11,857. And then your engine takes its track, and 
if it has got to put it off it puts it into’a siding ?— 
Yes. 

11,858. Leaving the rest of the train standing on 
the line ?—Yes, just so. 

|.11,859. Is that a quicker operation than if you 
were to shunt the whole train into, the siding ?—Yes. 
11,860. (Six J. L. Simmons.) 1 suppose. that: an 
operation of that sort would keep the train on the line 
perhaps 8 or 10 minutes ?—No; I have put a waggon 
or two, or three waggons off and been away again in 
about three or four minutes. If you are middling 
sharp and want to get on your journey you can doit. 
- 11,861. ( Chairman.) It, depends a good deal, does 
it not, upon the position of the points at the siding ? 
— Yes. 

11,862. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you often have 
to shunt, on to the other line tolet.a train pass ?—-No, 
not’ unless. we were. working a pick up; train. that 
would have to stop! at every station,’ Then we had to 
get out of the way on to the other line or into the 
siding to,let_the other pass... If there was sufficient 
siding room we had strict orders to use the siding in 
preference to blocking the other main line. 

11,863. Still it often happened that you had to 
block the other, main line ?—Yes, in some places, be- 
cause there was not siding room. 

11,864. (Chairman.) Doce not it happen at some lof 
the small stations, that ‘the goods sidings are on. the 
opposite side to where your train is, because some- 
times the goods are on the up side and sometimes on 
the down ?—Yes. 

11,865..'Then it makes it almost a necessity for you 
to cross the other.line. ; 

11,866. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) 'The operation’ only 
takes a short time in that case, I presume ?—Yes, you 
have: to:wait:for the ' proper signals to ‘be exhibited 
before ‘youare:allowed to cross. 

11,867. ‘The main line is only blocked while you 
are actually crossing ?—Yes, ifithere is a train on the 
line)in the next station you have to wait till that train 
has:passed before ‘you can get across. 
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11,868. (Chairman.) Supposing that you are on a 
down line, and that the goods arrangements of the 
station happen to be on the up line, you first go on to 
the up line, and then across and come forwards again, 
because you have not facing points at those stations ? 
—No, but if you were on the up line, the points would 
go right across from that and right across the down 
line into the siding. 

11,869. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) So that the line is 
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only blocked whilst you are actually crossing, whereas 
if you are shunting on the main-line it is blocked for 
some minutes ?—Yes. « Ny 

11,870. (Chairman.) In that case that I am speak- 
of, the up line would be blocked whilst your engine | 
was crossing over to get the truck, and whilst it was 
coming back with the truck ?—Yes. 

11,871. And then the down line would be blocked 
because your train would be standing on it >—Just so. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Epwarp Lury examined. 


11,872. (Chairman.) You are station-master at the 
Trent Junction, are you not ?—Yes. 


11,8738. Have you eight junctions under your 


control at Trent ?—There are the Radcliffe Junction, 
the Trent Junction, the Sheet Stores Junction, the 
Lawley Junction, the South Box Junction, the North 
Junction, the Long Eaton Junction, and the North 
Erewash Junction. 

11,874. There is a little loop line connecting the 
line from Derby with the end of the platform, what is 
that ?—That is the South Box Junction; and the 
Sheet Stores Junction is a double junction where we 
branch to the North Staffordshire line. 

11,875. What isthe South Erewash ?—That is the 
Long Eaton Junction. 

11,876. The Long Faton Junction is marked at the 
end of a little connecting link?—That is where the 
line branches to the Erewash. 

11,877. That is the loop between the Erewash and 
the Nottingham line?—Yes, at the north box where 
the trains run from the north into the station instead of 
being diverted to Nottingham. 

11,878. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) The regular 
Trent Station and the South Erewash are worked 
in the same box, are they not ?—Yes. . 

11,879. (Chairman.) How many signalmen have 
you ?—19 signalmen. _ 

11,880. Are their boxes eight hours or what ?— 
There are three § hour boxes, and five on the 12 hours 
system, and we have 19 pointsmen. 

11,881. Then you get arelief there, do you not ?—I 
keep one relief man. 

11,882. Is that counted in the 19?—No, it is in 
addition to that. 

11,883. Then you have one relief in 20. Are the 
signals and points interlocked ?—Only at the position 
of the junctions. 

11,884. What are those ?—The Lawley Junction, 
the Sheet Stores Junctions, and the Radcliffe Junc- 
tion. 

11,885. What staff of porters have you ?—I have 
24 porters. 

11,886. Have you two foremen and one platform 
clerk ?—Three foremen now, and another man has 
been added for platform work. I had 24 before that 
person was put on. 

11,887. And three booking clerks ?—Yes, three 
booking clerks. 

11,888. And three examiners and ticket collectors ? 
—Yes. 

11,889. Have you any carriage examiners there >— 
One. 

11,890. To examine the wheels ?—Yes. 

11,891. Does he tap the wheels ?—Yes, of every 
train. 

11,892. Do you find that by tapping the wheels he. 
occasionally detects a bad tire ?—Yes, very often. — 

11,893. Does that amount to one a week, do you 
suppose ?>—More than that in defective vehicles, boxes, 
loose tires, and pins of different sorts ; more than one 
a week. 

11,894. Do you suppose that there is any particular 
company’s stock which is more defective than ‘others ? 
—Ours is almost independently a Midland. station, 
nothing with the exception of the North Staffordshire 
runs through our station. We have some mixed stock 


at some chance times, and we may bring horses back in. 


foreign carriages, but it is very rare to see any foreign — 
stock come through our station being stopped. 

11,895. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Are there two 
cases in every week that have been found defective ? 
—I should think there are on the average. ny 

11,896. Is the defective carriage when it is de- 
tected immediately removed ?—It is immediately 
shunted and examined, and if it is fit to travel:we send 
for wheels, or springs, or axle-boxes, as the case may be. 

11,897. Does it happen twice a week that a train 
has to be detained in order to put on a fresh carriage ? 
—Yes, to detach a carriage and put on another. 

11,898. (Chairman.) I suppose if it happened to be 
a horse-box or a cattle-truck you do not attach it to 
the same train ?-—We do not in all cases. If we have 
accommodation for the passengers without we do not 
attach another carriage, but if we are short we do. 

11,899. (Mr. Galt.) Are those trains all passenger 
trains ?—No goods trains stop at our station, There 
are only two pick-up trains that stop to put off pas- 
sengers at the station and at Sheet Stores, 

11,900. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you keep a record 
of all carriages that are found faulty ?—Of every one. 

11,901. Could you furnish a record of those which 
have been found faulty during the last month P—Yes. 

11,902. (Chairman.) 'The reports of your examiner 
are sent to the various foremen, are they not ?—Yes, 
but independently of them I take a separate note of 
the number of the vehicle, likewise of the defect, the 
time of the delay, and the train from which it is de- 
tached, and I send a return to Mr. Needham weekly. 

11,903, ‘The reports are in the carriage department 
over the way, are they ?—Yes, and the Commission 
would be able to get them from Mr. Wilcoxon's office ; 
that is the timetable office or the journal office. 

_ 11,904. Would that apply to passenger trains and 
all ?—To passenger trains alone. 

11,905. Would the reports be complete up to De- 
cember the 31st >—I send them in weekly, and they 
would be complete up to last Saturday, 

11,906. (St Seymour Fitzgerald.) What is the time 
that the first passenger train passes through your 
station >—In the morning, the 6.15 train from Derby. 

11,907. And the latest at night?—The 1,20 am. 
train, the midnight mail; that is really the first train 
of the day. : 

11,908. Then trains would be passing from 6 in 
the morning till 1 at night ?—Yes. 

11,909. I think I understood you to say there is 
only one carriage examiner ?— Only one carriage 
examiner. 

_ 11,910. Is he on. duty examining the carriages at 
6 in the morning ?—From 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

11,911.. Who examines them before he comes on ?— 
read are not examined; he meets the express trains” 
only. 

11,912. (Chairman.) I presume that a train that 
comes from Derby going south would not be examined 
at Trent ?—It would not be examined at Trent except 
it was an express train. He is there in the morning 
to meet the first express train at 8 o’clock. 

11,913. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) Does he examine all 
the through trains between 8 in the morning and 9 at 
night ?—Yes, not the local ones between Derby and 
Nottingham, or vice versd, Nottingham to Derby, or 
vice versa, they are not examined. 

11,914. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Are they not 
examined at your station ?—No. 
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11,915. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If you are a little 
pressed for time do you stop the train until an exami- 
nation has taken place ?—Always. 

11,916. How long does it take him to examine a 
train, say, of 20 carriages p—It would take him 10 or 
15 minutes. 

11,917. Would you stop every train 10 or 15 
minutes ?—Yes, we have 10 minutes allowed. 

11,918. (Chairman.) Do you mean that all the 
through fast trains are allowed ten minutes at Trent ? 
—Yes. 

11,919. Are any of them allowed more than that ?>— 
None of them. 

11,920. Does this examiner grease the wheels or 
not ?—He has a youth to assist him, and the youth 
goes along with him and examines the wheels, the 
grease and the oil bottle, and the lamps and the grease 
tin. 

11,921. How does he examine the train on the 
platform side; is there sufficient space for him to touch 
the wheels ?—Yes. 

11,922. Has the man been long at the work ?—Yes, 
he has been at it ever since the station was opened, 13 

ears. 

11,923. (Mr. Galt.) His examination consists simply 
in tapping ?—He generally has ‘a look underneath to 
see the spring bolts. Sometimes the pins give way, 
and then they are liable to slip out, and he generally 
has a look under each carriage. 

11,924. He attends to that also?—Yes, every train 
off the platform side and every carriage. 
| 11,925. (Chairman.) Are the nuts and pins that 
hold the stay rods from the axle-guards frequently 
working out?—Yes, they are; those are the things 
which he also examines. 

11,926. He throws his light on them, does he ?— 
Yes. 

11,927. Do you often find any defect with the draw- 
bar ?—There is very rarely anything amiss with the 
drawbar. 

11,928. I suppose that the ordinary defect is either 
a nut, or a pin, or a faulty tire, or a broken spring ?— 
Yes, that is the general defect, or it may be a hot 
box. 

11,929. The pointsmen and signalmen are under 
you at Trent, are they not ?—Yes. 

11,930. Are they men who have been long there? 
—Yes. ; 

11,931. Have you any who have not been there 
above a year or two years ?—I have not one but what 
has been something like four years, or at least two. 

11,932. With those numerous junctions at Trent 
you have not had, I see, by looking at the map, any 
collisions during the last three years; did you have 
any last year ?—No; three years ago last November, 
I believe, they had a collision at the South Box Junc- 
tion, in 1871. 

11,933. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was that attended 
with any serious results ?—No. 

11,984. (Chairman.) Was it inquired into by the 
Board of Trade ?—I really could not say. 

11,935. What sort of a case was it?—It was a case 
where the pointsman made a mistake in the points. 
He was a man by the name of Brunt. There was a 
train which he lowered the signal for to approach the 
station from the south, and another that he had 
lowered the signal for to approach, namely, a train 
from Derby, and they came into collision. 

11,936. Was it at any great speed ?—No, not very 
great speed. 

11,937. Was any one hurt ?—No. 

11,938. That you think was a mistake of the signal- 
man P—It was. 

11,939. Were many of the carriages thrown off 
—It was two goods trains, and I think there were two 
waggons thrown off; that was all. f 

11,940. In that case it was a mistake of the signal- 
man ?—Wholly so, and he was removed in conse- 
quence. ‘ 

11,941. Have you ever had any complaints from 
the drivers that there was any confusion or any diffi- 
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culty in distinguishing the lights or the signals at 
night /—No. 

11,942. Have you ever had reports from the drivers 
with regard to any of the signals; have they ever said 
that such and such signals were not clearly seen ?— 
No, I have not heard any such complaints. 

11,948. You do not recollect any ?—I do not recol- 
lect any, except last year we had some complaint 
respecting the distant signal working from Lawley 
Junction towards Sheet Stores Junction. Some 
willow trees had grown up and intercepted tke light 
from the signal, but we had them cut down. 

11,944. Attention was drawn to that by the drivers ? 
—Yes, by the drivers. 

11,945. You yourself think that the signals are 
quite distinct, and that there is no possibility of a man 
mistaking the numerous signals p—Kach one round 
our station is quite distinct. 

11,946. Where were you before you were at ‘Trent ? 
—I was at Derby. 

11,947. You were not at any road-side station ?—- 
Never. 

11,498. Do the goods trains pass the Trent Junc- 
tion without stopping >—Yes. 

11,949. Not having had any actual accident except 
this one there, have you had any narrow escapes, 
because we see in the fine books and the report books 
that there are cases where men are rewarded and 
commended as having, by promptness, prevented col- 
lisions and narrow escapes from collisions ; have you 
had any case of that sort at the Trent Junction ?— 
Not for years; I can scarcely remember one that I 
know of. 

11,950. Have you heard of them on the line in 
different parts ?—Yes, I have indeed frequently heard 
of such things on the line, but I am not aware of any 
taking place at our station for years past. 

11,951. Your signalmen have been removed into 
those very boxes, I suppose, within the last four or 
five years ?—I have got two men in the north box 
who have been there ever since the box was opened, 
and that is one of those boxes. 

11,952. How long ago would that be ?—That would 
be 138 years ago. 

11,953. Have you ever heard any complaints from 
any of the men about the boxes being so hot and so 
confined as to make them faint in the summer ?—In 
some of them, but not in others. There were com- 
plaints with regard to the small old ones, but not with 
the present existing ones. 

11,954. Were they the ground ones that were com- 
plained of ?—Yes, they were the ground ones which 
were complained of as being too confined. 

11,955. But that was not the case with the large 
boxes ?—No, not excessively so. I have heard them 
say it was very hot when I have gone to see them, but 
not over hot. ) 

11,956. Were there not windows to them that they 
could open ?—Yes, plenty of windows. 

11,957. ( Chairman.) Do your men in those boxes 
in general shut themselves up closely or not ?—There 
is a great difference with the men in that respect ; 
some like to be very hot, and I often tell them how 
very hot it is. 

11,958. Whereas there are others who will like air ? 
— Yes; some of them you will tind shut up, and others 
with the doors open and the windows as well. 

11,959. Have you conveniences for cooking in them ? 
—Yes, in every one. 

11,960. With regard to your men who are on for 
12 hours, are they in the high boxes ?—I have got no 
ground boxes now, they are all elevated boxes. 

11,961. Those men who remain 12 hours, do they 
get their meals in the boxes, or are they allowed time 
to go away to their meals ?—They have no time to go 
away, they do not go off duty. 

11,962. What sort of margin of time do they get for 
their meals >—The best time that they can select for 
it ; there is no time specified, and there cannot be. 

11,963. But they do get time to eat their dinner 
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during the day, do they not ?—Yes}, if they are im the 
12 hour boxes they can do it comfor tably. 

11,964. The trains are not so thick but. that they 
can set half an hour ?—Often, at all of them ; that is 
in the 12 hour boxes. 

11,965. Do you visit those boxes P44Ones a reek 

11,966. At an uncertain time ?—-At any time, night 
or day, or early morning. 

11,967. You have nota pantionlas - for ivéalfing 
them ?—No. 

11,968. And, you visit PN all once a cis re 
Yes. 

11,969. Do you visit them frequently at night ?— 
Very often. 

11,970. Do you ever visit diem in the small hours 
of the mor ning P-—Never after midnight. 

11,971. Is there any inspector or any one who goes 
to visit them at any time ?—No, 

11,972. Do the men come to your office or to ee 
clerk. to report themselves when they come on duty ? 
—Yes, every morning and every evening previous to 
going on duty. 

1a 973. Do they always, sign their names ?—Yes, 
they always sign their names inthe book and the time 
they are on duty. 

11,974. Did it ever happen to you to notice ae of 
those coming on duty to be the worse for drink ?— 
Never one of them. 

11,975. You have no public-house very near ‘Trent, 
I believe ?P—No, we have not. 

11,976. Are there refreshment rooms at Trent ?— 
Yes. “ane 4 

11,977. It is the rule of the Midland Company, is 
it not, that the company’s servants do not go into the 
refreshment rooms ?—Yes, it is. 

11,978. Have you any difficulty in enforcing that ? 
Sometimes a, little. 

11,979. With what class of people ?—With ‘the 
por ters, nothing else, 

11,980, Is it that the passengers treat the porters 
or pay for them, or say, “I will pay for a pot of beer 
“ for you ?”—Sometimes we meet, with cases of that 
kind, 

11,981. Where a passenger taking something for 
himself pays for something for the porter ?'—Yes. 

11,982. And the porter would try and get it after 
the train was gone ?—Yes. 

11,983. What do you do with a porter who is detected 


in anything of that sort?—We generally reprimand 


him. 

11,984. Do you ever have to fine a man for that ? 
—We had one’ case some two or three years ago. 

11,985. Did the man do it more than once P—Yes, 
he did. 

11,986. Did not you stop him r—He was removed, 

11,987. He had got a habit of it, I suppose ?—Yes, 
he had. 

11,988. (Str Seymour Fitzgerald.) What do you 
ae by “ removed ” ?—From oné station to another. 

1,989. (Chairman.) Probably he was ‘sent to a 

iid where there was no opportunity of the kind? 
—I cannot say, I know that he got it from a pas- 
senger. A passenger had a private bottle, and he had 
access to it und he took of it rathet too freely. 

11,990. Is it a common thing in this part of the 


country for passengers to have’ a private bottle and’ 


treat people P—I believe itis. 

11,991. Aud they are apt to treat the guards as 
well ?—I should say so. I never saw it myself: 

11,992. But you have heard of it?—I have. 

11, 093. Have you ever had to interfere with any 
person in charge of a train in consequence of your 
thinking that he was not fit for duty poor I have 
not. 

11,994. You have not had to — eh a guard or 
a driver ?—Never.' 

11,995. At holiday nei) shi as Whiteuntide, do 


you see third-class passengers: with bottles ?—Yes, 


frequently, especially in. the’ case of the Erewash 
colliers. on al ereae 4. a 
cali Are they neophel who kis it to thétavelves, 
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or are they apt; to! treat: all ‘that. ey come. Se ; 
They, will treat any one. 

11,997. Have you any difficulty i in prices yo 
porters and men getting too mach on those occasion 
—No, I do not:know that I have. | | 1 ie 

11,998. I suppose now and then you findt at 
who cannot say) No” ?—Yes, some chance times. 

11,999. But you have not had. cases. of intoxication — 
or drink ‘to such an extent ‘as to make neyo unfit for 
duty, ?—Now 15): Cena 

12,000. (Larl of Aberdeen So that a ‘ 
the temptations to which ‘railway servants are'expo 
on the whole you think they are a Rater ager sobe 
class ?—I do indeed. ONO TE 

12,001. ( Chairman.) The hemi totan ib offered ee ; 
the passengers, is it not ?—Ves. wr polit Soma 

12,002. Have you control of the cireshith due r nate 
so as to prevent their serving the tie § ser van 

=tYesi alow : : 

12,003. Do you find. that they silakes sais objet (ion 
to supplying the phase a 8 servants if ae, are not in 
the way ?—No. | 2h Le 

12,004. Would. they vefase te serve a man who went 
in, if you were out of the way ?—I do not think’ they . 
would refuse to give him a ela ty beer’ or two, or 
just a pot of beer. — eka ae 

12,005. Would the men et a go of spirits ?—No; — 
they would nat give it them. Set 

12,006. (Mr. Galt.) ‘There is a:public-house lose 
to the station, is-there not ?-—No, there is ‘no. publiew 4 
house near whatever.“ > iy Tg 

12,007. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) I chad you 
use the same term with reference to the signalman 
pointsman who caused; this accident at the south box} 
you said that he was removed, where was he removed — 
to ?—To Manchester, toa lower post; hewasr educed. q 

12,008. (Chairman.) To a less important iy: a i, 
Yes. , 

12,009. (‘Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Still he was cotth 
tinued in the service of the company ?—Yes, he wae 
still continued in the service of the ey 1 

12,010. Had he less pay ?>—Yes. Ht 

12,011. What was the pay he ‘had with you ? He 
had 25s. a week. 7.0 

12,012. Where was he removed to ?—It was some 
post as pointsman near Manchester, I do not: Nee 
where. 4 
12,013, You do not know what his pay was: Hen 
he was removed to ?—I do not indeed 3 me had 25s. 
a week with me, + 6 oO 

12,014. His: punishment was being retoved from 
one place to another P—+Yes.) > 

12,015. He was not dismissed ?—No, he was aie J 
pended for atime. A 

12,016. ( Chairman.) He would be removed a 


from ‘signalman down to pointsman peo somethin 
of that sort. 1 cE ee 
12,017. (Mr. Gald.) In every-casé: eos Hf ‘man is 
removed is his pay lowered ?—Not | in, ag Cae a 
he is moved to a less important post. *’ 
12,018. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever ti Sate | a i 
nalman or pointsman eomplain of the drivers or gu: 
for any neglect ‘that has’ produced: inconvenience § ping 
No, I do not know that ‘I have. ‘ Mt a 
12,019, Without producing accidents, “whi neglect 
of theit duty which interferes with the: working aa 
the line ?—Sometimes we have a complaint from 
respecting the whistling ; they whistle to, the’ different 
junctions. to be turned to different “places before the 
approach the junctions, and sometimes we: have’ a7 
complaints of thatékind.. o CQ at 
of 020. And of overrunning the poiiits No. mM 
2,021. Have you any difficulty in maintaining order 
e sneritig at ‘the station with all your men ?—No. \ 
12,022. Have they any:complaints to make of: ‘the 
way in which they are compelled to Wwene, too Tong or 
otherwise ?—I ‘never hear’ any. ~ 
12,023. What is' the longest time that we are com= 
polled to work at the aes re Porter's Ui 
about 10}:hours, \ 0 a 
- 12,024, On-extra» onedaon sBosheat ae 
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occasions: they might work Ty, Christmas time’ or 
something of that sort. 

12,025. Does'that often happen anxN6, only a special 
ease Nike Christmas or Pee oes or an extra holi- 
ideyenn sini! r 
i © 12,026. ((Obsaipralins) at one of the! imbpbrtabt eae 
is late ‘or a special. train put on stopping at your 
stations, then you send additional men on duty ?—Yes, 
I generally arrange for the men .that-come on early 
‘duty and give them § ar few: ‘hours off in the day just to 
meet that case.» 

12,027. (Mr. Galt. ) Tayo you ever had occasion to 

inflict fines ?—Very rarely. 
-- 12,028. How: often in the course of a month ?— 
‘Months and months ; I am not aware that I havea fine 
entered on my pay pill fora long time, T-really do not 
is ae any. - 

12,029. (Mr, Agrion ) Do you think it practicable 
to fine men much ?—I do not think it is too much. 

12,930. (Mr.. Galt.) Do you find it sufficient to give 
Hore a caution >—Yes, much better.to give them a 
reprimand and caution them. 

12,031. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are the engine-drivers 
expected to whistle only when the signal is at danger 
at the particular branch ?—I believe they are sup- 
‘posed to whistle or give a separate whistle for the road 
they. are about’ to run on approaching the distant 
signal, so as to satisfy the Jal alega on the road which 
‘they wish to run. 

12,032. What is the ground of complaint about the 
whistling ?—Sometimes if the drivershas whistled the 
‘signal might be. approaching Trent junction, twice to 
go to Derby and three times for the Trent’ station, 
‘and it might arise that the’ pointsman did not hear 
him give the distant’ whistle so that he might lower 
the wrong signal, so that the driver would stop, when 
the driver would stop and whistle again, giving the 
correct whistles for the road he wished to run. 

12,033. (Sir J. L Simmons.) Have you ever known 
a train turned on the wrong road by a mistake in the 
oe ?—Yes, we have had occasions of that sort. 

2,034. (Chairman.) A mistake of the eae you 
‘mean ey du. 

12,035. (Sir J. L Simmons.) Is ‘that common'?— 
Very rare. : 

12,086. Once’ a sath do you think ?—No, it is 
very rarely ever that occurs. ~ 

‘12,037. (Chairman. ) At places where it does happen 
generally, does it not happen from the driver, not 

‘having given sufficient time to Ay iiaecle the sound 
of the whistle ?—Yes. 

12,038. (Mr. Ayrton.) De you think that safety of 
working depends very greatly upon the driver knowing 
his road-and’ knowing the ‘stations himself 2_Very 
auch. 

* 42,039: Do }you think that the work could be carried 

on if he were to depend entirely wpon the signals 
without that personal knowledge of the road 2—It is 
‘much better where the driver is well up in his work. 

12,040. (Mr. Galt.) Have you generally the same 
drivers Ne: * 

12, 041, Are they frequently changed ?-Yes, they 
are frequently changed on account of their duties or 
the duty. that they have to perform. 

“12,042. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they kept within the 
same district ?—Yes, running perhaps this week south, 
another week they would run to Nottingham, | another 

week they ’ would run to the north, and another to 
Derby. They would run the same roads but different 
weeks, so as to regulate the hours of duty. 

12,043: Do they know thosé four roads perfectly i ? 
hu yee MG On 

12,044. Take. the Nor th Staffordshire Company, you 
frequently have new drivers, have you not ?—Very 

rare; there is one lives at geo oe the other 
“two come ‘alternately. 

12,045. Have they lived there a long time ?_The 
“Ist ‘of last May those drivers commenced eqanine, to 
Nottingham. — 

12,046. (Mr. Ayrton,) Are the “ari ivers _ chiefly 
“elken. from the firemen ?—Yes.) | © 
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12,047. So that: the firemen lap already. learnt the 
road 2—-Yesi 

12,048. (Chairman.) It does not follow that they 
have been firemen on that road ?—Not at. all. 

12,049. In the: case you mentioned, the North 
Staffordshire commenced running to Nottingham on 
the Ist of May ?—Yes, during a “time, but they were 
not satisfied the driver knew the road, and had one of 
our men asia pilot. 

12,050. How long did that. last ?—Perhaps a fort- 
night or three weeks. 

12,051. You have not the engines of any other 
company working there, I think? ?—No. 

12,052. (Str Jo L. Simmons, ) Are) the. North 
Staffordshire : ‘Company required to give you notice 
before they send a strange driver along the line, so 
that you may ascertain that he knows the stations P— 
I should say so, but it is a matter which I should not 
know. 

12,058. (Harl of Aberdeen.) Haye you any reason 
to think that a strange driver has ever been sent to 
Nottingham ?—TI should say not. 

12,054. (Chairman.) Of course if a new man comes 
on and he is. strange to the road he has a pilot with 
him ?>—Yes, if our train was running very late, and a 
driver were to come in from Leeds with a train, if he 
did not know the road to Leicester, I should certainly 
get another driver or puta pilot on with him from 
Nottingham who knows the road. 

12,055. If you had to run a special from any cause 
you would not refuse to run it because you had not a 
driver who knew that road ; you would put.a. pilot on? 
—Yes; I should put a pilot on ; I should not allow a 
driver to go if he said he did not know the road. 

12,056. You would let him go, but with a pilot ?— 
Yes, just.so. 

12,057. (Mr. Galt.) As a general rule, is it the fire- 
men who have been‘on your line that are promoted to 
be drivers ?—Yes. 

12,058. So that in fact they are thorougly well 
acquainted with the road before they become drivers ? 
—Yes. 

12,059. (Six Seymour Fitzgerald.) When a servant 
of the company is fined or removed or subjected to any 
punishment, is'there notification made of it at the sta- 
tion to which he belongs or made all over the line, or 
how is it ?—TI believe it is simply entered in.a book at 
Derby, and we make a register against him ourselves. 

12,060. It is not. published to all the servants of the 
company that A. B. is removed because he has been 
careless ?—Not that I am aware of, I never saw such 
a thing. 

12, 061. That is not done in your company ?—No, 
not in our department. JI believe to a: certain extent 
it is done in the locomotive department. 

12,062. (Chairman.) But not in the traflic or per- 
manent way ?—No, but the locomotive department I 
believe do do it. 

12,063. Would there be any notification’ in your 
station if a porter had been reported, the case investi- 
gated, and he had been fined?—No, not publicly 
amongst the porters, or a public note made of it. 

12,064. (Six Seymour Fitzgerald.) If aman is re~ 
moved from your station we will say to Manchester, is 
it notified to the people at Manchester that he has been 
removed and the cause of his removal ?>—I should say 
so. The authorities at Manchester would know it. 

12,065. ( Chairman.) It would not be announced to 
the men that he was removed ?—No, not at all. 

12,066. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the papers which 
have been sent us as tothe locomotive department, 
I find a gratuity: had been given to a driver for 
keeping a good look-out and preventing a collision 
Trent on the 21st November last; do you remember 
the circumstance ?—I cannot recollect. the ¢ireum- 
stance. . 

12,067. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Vt would be 
upon your report probably, would it not ?—No.' 

12,068. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Any narrow eseape 
mould have come to your knowledge, would it not ?— 
Not that I am aware of. 
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12,069. In the natural course of things a narrow’ 
escape would have come to your knowledge ? — It 


would. 

12,070. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Would you make 
a report of it ?—Yes, if I had known of it I should. 

12,071. (Chairman.) For instance, if it were a 
goods driver of a train not stopping ?—I should not 
boar of that. 

12,072. There would be no one to report it ?>—No. 

12,073. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would not the sig- 
nalman report it to you?—He should have done so, I 
will look into the case. I do not remember anyone 
now. 

12,074. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Could a collision 
very nearly occur at your station without yourj{knowing? 
——It might do without my knowledge if not very near 
the station, if it occurred at night the driver and the 
pointsman “might say, “ Well, there is no mishap no 
« farther than a mistake on the part of the signalman ” 
and they might agree betwixt themselves and hush it 


up. y 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun JAMES HANBURY examined. 


12,081. (Chairman.) You are inspector of the 
locomotive department, I think ?— Yes, for the 
southern division of the Midland Company. 

12,082. Would you be good enough to tell us how 
long you have been with the company ?—From 
September 1861. 

12,083. And were you inspector all that time ?— 
No, I started to learn my business here at Derby. 

12,084. How long have you been inspector ?— 
Nearly four years. 

12,085. (Mr. Ayrton.) Were you a pupil of some- 
body, here ?—I started in the shops to learn my busi- 
ness after leaving school. I was apprenticed to the 
late Mr. Kirtley, the superintendent of the locomotive 
department. 

(12,086. (Chairman.) Will you explain to us what 
the ‘southern division includes ?—It includes the 
line south of Derby, from Derby to London and the 
branches, including Peterborough, Cambridge, all 
south of Derby, and west also, such as Bristol, Bath, 
and Swansea. 

12,087. How do you deal with the Trent ?—That 
is included in the southern division. 

12,088. Where is the boundary of the southern 
division or the northern line ?—At Sandiacre, about 
two miles north of Trent. 

12,089. It is all south of Derby and Sandiacre ?>— 
Yes. 

12,090. And all west P—Yes. 

12,091. Will you tell us your duties >—To ride 

with goods and mineral trains, and passenger trains, 
and to report any irregularities that I may observe 
during my journey with those trains, and also to 
inquire into all irregularities or breach of rules on 
the part of the men of the locomotive department, and 
to report to my chief. 
* 12,092. Do you ride with such trains as you please, 
or are you given any particular course for the week? 
—No particular course for the week, any trains I 
choose. 

12,098. Do you keep a diary of your work ?—Ne, 
I do not, 

12,094. I suppose you make a report each week of 
what you have done each day ?—Not each week. I 
have a certain quantity of work to do, and some days 
I may be out all day and get in late, and not report 
at all; the next day I may stop in half a day and 
report, on the cases I have inquired into the previous 
day. 

12,096. Are you expected to visit all the lines in 
1O8 division within a certain period ?-—No. 
2,096. Or all the stations >—No. “ 
2,097. It is entirely in your own option where you 
go ¥en 

12,098, I suppose if your locomotive superintendent 

thought that you had not been often enough down at 
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12,075. According to the strict rule of the ra 
would know it ?—Yes. 

12,076. (Chairman.) It might happen that if a 
driver had had a very narrow escape from pitching 
into a preceding goods train whose tail light was out 
and had suddenly seen it and pulled up in time, that a 
would not be reported to you by the signalman ?—-No, — 

12,077. It would merely come to the locomotive: i 
deparimens ?—Yes. 7 

12,078. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you go off 
duty at night, who takes charge of the station i 
foreman, 

12,079. Would not anything that occurred within d 
reach of this signal box be reported through him ?— 
Jt would be reported to me through the pointsmen in a 
note; they would make a report of it. 4 

12, 080. (Mr.. Ayrton.) Has it ever come to your 
knowledge that the drivers by seeing along the line — 
have saved themselves from the errors or neglect of 
the pointsman or signalman ?—No, I do not know 
that it ever has. 4 


> 


Bristol, for instance, he would call your attention to 
it Dua, but I have my work given to me by my 
saa Mr, Jones, Mr, Johnson’s assistant. y 

2,099. In what way does he give you your work? 
_The drivers report cases of irregularities, and the — 
foremen report cases against their men. ‘Those cases — 
are given me, I have to see the parties. concerned and 2 
report upon them to Mr, Jones. 

12,100. That takes you down to the district ?—Yes, — 
and when I have no cases to enquire into, which very 
seldom happens, I ride about to see whether there are — 
ne srpegilan ities occurring. : 

2,101. When you are travelling, do you travel on 
ius “engine or in the train?—Sometimes in the ~ 
carriages, sometimes on the engine, and sometimes in 
the break van. 4 

12,102. You have a pass for all?—Yes. P 

12,103. When you are travelling on the engines, do 
you notice any irregularity on the part of the signal- — 
men ?—I have done so, and reported such cases. 

12,104. What sort of irregularities do you report 
with ‘regard to the drivers of “the locomotives ?—It is | 
very seldom that any irregularity occurs when I am — 
with them, because I am keeping a watch out at the — 
same time ; in fact it never has occurred that any — 
irregularity has taken place when I have been with — 
the train. 

12,105. You are looking out pretty sharp ?>—Yes, 

12,106. I suppose they all know you?—I do not — 
know whether they all do. 4 

12,107. Somebody in every train knows you, I 
suppose, they find ont that you are there ?—Yes, I 
think they do. 

12,108. (Mr. Gad.) Do you travel in plain clothes? 
Yes, ihe same clothes as I am dressed in now. 

12, 109. (Chairman.) There are a certain number — 
of cases of fines and reprimands for carelessness’ 
recorded in the printed circular of fines in the loco- 
motive department ?—Yes. 

12,110. I suppose you have had several to inquire — 
into in the last six months >—Yes, and have recom- 
mended fines. 

12,111. Are the fines or penalties inflicted on your 
recommendation ?—Yes, sometimes; sometimes my — 
opinion is not agreed with by Mr. Jones. 

12,112. If I “understand you, you recommend, but 
you do not inflict the fines >No, I do not, and not 
always recoimmend. 

12,113. But in no case have you the power actually 
to inflict a fine or punish a man ?—No. « 

12,114. You only are the means of getting infor- — q 
mation ?—Yes, and of reprimanding the men. an 

12,115. If you found a man inattentive, or his — 

engine in a slovenly state at an out station, would yours 
speak to him ?—Yes, 

12,116. Have you ever had occasion to speak to. 
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drivers for not being in a fit state to take charge of 


trains, through intoxication or overwork ?—No, I 
never have come across a case where a man has been 
asleep, but through infoxication J have had I cannot 
say how many cases, not very many. 

12,117. One a month, do you think ?—No, not 
nearly that, not one in 12 months. 

12,118. In the cases of intoxication that you have 
had to investigate, has it been that the men have been 
drinking before coming on duty or while on duty ?— 
The last ease that I inquired into was the case of a 
man who had obtained drink before coming on and 
after having come on duty. 

12,119. He brought it with him ?—It was not 
exactly known. His statement was that a pee had 
given it to him on the road. 

12,120. Someone travelling ?—He said a passenger. 
It was a goods train he was with. 

12,121. Do you think that they often obtain drink 
on the company’s premises ?—No. 

12,122. Have you ever had occasion when you have 
been travelling to notice the drivers of other trains 
on the platform mixing with other passengers P—No, 
I should speak to a driver if I found him on the plat- 
form amongst the passengers. 

_ 12,123. But you have not seen that ?—No, I have 
not. 

12,124. Not in any cases while you have been in- 
spector >—No. 

12,125. (Mr. Galt.) All the guards of course know 
you, and it is not likely they would doit in your pre- 
sence ?—Most of the guards, I should fancy, do know 
‘me. Of course I meet with str ange faces sometimes. 

12,126. ( Chairman.) When you have been travelling 
ina train has there ever been any mishap with the 
train ?>—While I was riding in a train at Trent some 
5 or 6 years ago, it was before I was an inspector, I 
was in the train as a passenger. 

12,127. But while you have been an inspector have 
you ever had any mishap ?—No. 

12,128. I suppose you have been down to inquire 
into the circumstances of such cases sometimes ?—Yes, 
frequently. 

12,129. But you have never had one witha train 
that you have been in ?—No. 

12,180. When you have been travelling on the 
engine has the train ever had to be brought to an un- 
expected dead stop in consequence of a signal at 
danger or something before it >—No, I think not. 

_ 12,181. Have you travelied frequently with express 
trains >—Yes. 

12,132. You do not recollect any case in which they 
have had to be pulled up sharp ?—We have always got 
a good sight of the signals. 

12, 133. Have you ever been stopped by the guard 
of ja previous train coming alongside between the 
regular signals ?—No. 

12,134. Have you ever noticed when you have been 
on anengine that the driver has called for a break 
by the whistle signal, and that the evens has failed to 
notice it ?—No. 

12,135. Your system i is to call for the guard by 
swieiaths ?—Yes, by what we call the cuckoo whistle, 
two or three sharp whistles, 

12,136. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is there only one 
whistle on most engines ?>—Passenger engines have 
two whistles, one that is in enmexton with the guard, 
which is a much deeper sounding whistle than the one 

used by the driver for signals at junctions. 

12,137. (Chairman.) But that second whistle is 
_ not used by the driver ?—No, it is not used, by the 
driver, ..| 

12,138. It is in the case of the guard pulling the 
cord ?—Yes. 

12,139. You have not noticed yourself any case 
where the guard when whistled to has failed to put on 
his break ?—No. 

12,140. With regard to the break-power on your 
trains ordinarily have you noticed that they have run 
some very long distance without pulling up when the 
breaks are on ?—I have always found that there is 
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~sutheient distance allowed by the distant signal back 
- from the semaphore. 


12,141. You mean ifthe driver gets notice any time 
before passing the distant post he ought to be able to 
pull up clear of the semaphore 2_Yes. 

12,142. In a fog he does not get a sight of the 
distant signal >—No, he runs cautiously and at such 
a speed as will allow him to pull up at the semaphore. 

12,143. With regard to running cautiously at such 
speed as will allow him to pull up at the semaphore, 
how is it with an express train which is timed, for 
instance take Manchester to London ?—They all lose 
time in fogey weather, 

12,144. Are we to understand that they are ex- 
pected to lose time >—They are expected to keep the 
best time they can, but to work with safety. We 
never reprimand men for losing time in fogey weather, 
we never find fault with them for it. 

12,145. Supposing a man is running. at express 
speed in ordinary weather does the distant signal 
afford him in all cases in your experience sufficient 
notice to pull up ?—Yes, but of course sometimés the 
statement of the driver will overthrow my opinion ; 
sometimes he will say that he had not sufficient cipeance 
to hn up in. 

2,146. Have you ever been on an engine hon the 
Bib. has not had sufficient distance to pull up in ?— 

No never. 

12,147. When a train has been pulling up and you 
have been in the train or on the engine has he over- 
run the platform or overrun the signal >—Never over- 
run the signal, but overrun the platform frequently. 

12,148. What is that owing to ?—Want of judgment 
on the part of the man in stopping. 

12,149. Want of judgment on the part of the driver 
or of the guard ?—Of the driver, because he is held 
responsible for stopping at the platform. 

12,150. If you are in the train and that happens 
what do you do ?—I speak to the driver. 

12,151. What is the general excuse ?—That the 
rails were greasy, I do not think the guard put the 
break on, or is relying perhaps too much on the power 
of the break. 

12,152. Should you in such a case speak to the 
guard and ask him ?—No, because he is not in my 
department. 

12,1538. You would not inquire at all as to what he 
had done or what he had to say >—No. 

12,154. Has it been the case when you have been on 
an engine that you have thought the guard had failed 
to put his break on ?—No, I never have thought 
SO. 

12,155. You have generally thought that it was 
want of judgment on the part of the driver >—Gene- 
rally. 

12,156. (Mr. Galt.) Has any accident ever oc- 
curred for slightly overrunning ?—No accident can 
occur. ‘Those are cases where the driver has not dis- 
aa the signals. 

2,157. (Chairman.) He ought to have pulled up 
at vale station, there was nothing in the way 2—Yes, 
nothing in the way. 

12,158. You spoke of the greasy state of the rails ; 
is not that very much balanced by the use of dry 
sand ?—Yes, very much. 

12,159. Can you tell us what is the different dis- 
tance required in greasy weather and in fine weather 
for an engine to be stopped in ?—I cannot tell ex- 
actly. It is different on different gradients. 

12,160. But whether it is fine weather or greasy 
weather, if they use dry sand, is there much differ- 
ence ?—A great deal of difference. 

12,161. You do not consider that the dry sand 
quite counterbalances the greasy state of the rails ?— 
No, I think not. 

12,162. Have you any breaks on your engines on 
this line ?—Not break blocks. We have what we call 
Chatellier’s steam break which is applied on the 
driving and trailing wheels which wheels are coupled. 

12,163. Have you any engines fitted with it ?— 
Yes, ‘several passenger engines. 
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on the other side at present ?—I should fancy so. 

12,165. With regard to your reports of the drivers, 
ip ander stand that practically the superintendent or 
his assistant ultimately decides the fine or the punish- 
ment ?—Yes, the superintendent alone. 

12,166. In those cases are you called before the 
superintendent, you and the man both, to explain the 
case ?—I never have been before the present super- 
intendent or the late one, Mr. Kirtley. 

12,167. He takes your report, and does he see the 
driver ?—In some cases, when he is not perfectly 
satisfied. 

12,168. If a driver feels dissatisfied when he gets 
notice from the foreman that he is fined so much, 
would he appeal to the superintendent ?>—Yes, there 
have been several cases of that kind. 

12,169. In what form ?—By letter. 

12,170. To the superintendent, or through their 
own foreman ?—Sometimes they see the foreman, and 
ask whether they can write to the superintendent. 

12,171. Supposing it is a man down at Bristol ?— 
He would speak to his foreman, then perhaps they 
would talk the matter over, and settle it between 
them, that there would be no good appealing. Per- 
haps the man would be satisfied upon the foreman’s 
explanation. If he wished to appeal, he could appeal 
direct by letter to the superintendent. 

12,172. Without necessarily going through the 
foreman ?—Yes. 

12,173. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever had any reason 
to complain of a want of due subordination or proper 
respect on the part of drivers ?—Yes, they have been 
rather fiery to myself. 

12,174. (Chairman.) What about ?—I cannot re- 
member a case at present, but sometimes when a 
driver considers himself in no way to blame, and I 
have told him he was in fault for doing such a thing, 
he might be a little fiery. 

12,175. They consider perhaps that they have more 
experience than you ?—Perhaps it is that. They do 
not exactly say so. 

12,176. They do not say ‘‘ I have been working 
“ nearly 20 years, and know better than you ” ?— 
No, they do not. 

12,177. (Mr. Galt.) You never have had any prac- 
tical knowledge of driving yourself?—I have been 


out six months as fireman to see the working of the 


line § that was before I became inspector. 

12,178. You never had charge of an engine >—No, 
but I worked as an ordinary fireman. 

12,179. (Chairman.) I suppose that your training 
was in the fitters’ shops, going through all the shops? 
—Yes, through the different shops and the drawing 
office, and then going out firing; and I was loco- 
motive foreman at Lincoln for 16 months after coming 
out of the shops. 

12,180. Shed foreman ?—Yes. 

12,181. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you much knowledge 
of the theory of mechanics as applied to machinery ? 
—I have studied locomotives a little. 

12,182. You were apprenticed seven years, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes. 

12,183. Were you employed as leading man for a 
time ?—No. 

12,184. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any reason to think 
that there is a feeling amongst the drivers that the 
inspectors are not men of sufficient practical know- 
ledge?—I have not found it so with the class of 
drivers that I have had to deal with. 

12,185. (Chairman.) How many of those inspectors 
are there ?—There is one other in my position. I 
take the southern division, and my colleague takes 
the northern, 

12,186. Are there any junior inspectors ?—We 
have’ two or three inspectors on each district, who 


‘have to travel with the firemen before making drivers 


of them, to see if they are competent, and to see 
whether they observe the signals, and are fit a be 
made drivers. 
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12,164. Do you think there are any in the shops 


ot think it was. 


12,187. Did you ever take that duty, at all ?- 
never. 

12,188. But you know their duty ?—Yes. 

12,189. They would go on the foot-plate of 
engine, and watch the driver and fireman ?—Yes, 

12,190. In that case does the fireman drive; is h 
entrusted with any charge ?—Yes, he is entane 
with the engine on that day. ~ 

12,191. What do the inspectors do in case he 
not competent '—The inspectors, who are old driy 
made into inspectors, take charge if they see that 
man is not competent. There are three men on 
engine, the fireman who is about to be passed 
driver, the fireman to assist him, and the inspector. — 

12,192. How long is a man kept, how many ™ 
neys would a man run, to be tried in that way 
Two or three trips. 

12,193. (Mr. Ayrton.) You ‘call those people in- 
spectors; are they exactly the same as yourself, or a 
different class of inspectors?—They never rey 
upon cases of collision. Their whole time is ta 
up in this way, in training and passing men; perh 
not exactly in training ; they are supposed to get 
training with the drivers. 

12,194. And those men are old drivers ?—Yes. 

12, 195. Have they anything to do with reporting a 
2 No.4 ae any irregularity comes under their notice, 
of course it is their duty, as that of the other servants 
of the company, to report it. Wy 

12,196. Just as they. would if they were ordinary 
drivers ?—Yes. 

12,197. But they do not inquire into the cireum- 
stances P—No. 

12,198. (Mr. Galt.) Does it sometimes happen that 
ordinary drivers are promoted to be inspectors ?— 
Yes; old servants that are considered competent 1 
take that post are promoted to be inspectors. 

12,199. Are there many inspectors in the com- 
pany’s service of that class who have been promoted ?- 
—No, we only have four or five, I think. 

12,200. (Mr. Ayrton.) Your primary duty is” not 
to detect irregularities by travelling in the trains, but 
to investigate complaints which you are directed to 
do by a superior officer ?—Yes. 

12,201. (Mr. Galt.) In all important cases, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Jones himself inquires into them?—I do 
not think Mr. Jones does much of that work now. — 
I think he hands over to me most cases. 

12,202. (Chairman.) How long has your colleague 
been inspector >—I think from last summer; he is a 
young man. 

12,203. Has the person gone who was in his place } 
before ?—Yes. It was Mr. Whittaker, of Leeds, who 
is now locomotive foreman there. 

12,204. How long was he inspector ?—I think he 
was ‘only 12 months; he was locomotive foreman , 
before that. a 

12,205. Was he brought up in the shops here?— 
Yes, both Mr. Downes, my colleague, and Mr. Whit- — 
taker were brought up here. “s 

12,206. Has the system of inspection at presi 
atranged been in existence long ?—I was the first on 
the southern division. 

12,207. You were put on in 1871 ?—Yes. April Ist, 


Lin 


As 12,208. ‘That was in Mr. Kirtley’s day, I think he | 
es.) 
12,209. Who was Mr. Kirtley’ 's assistant Mr 
Jones and Mr. Adams, who are at present Mr. Toh 
son’s assistants. 

12,210. Mr. Johnson has been locomotive saperin= 
tendent about 15 or 18 months, has he not >—Yes. ” 

12,211.. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you state generally how 4 
much time elapses between a complaint being made, 
and the inquiry which you institute taking place ?— 4 
In very important cases, sometimes it is made the 
after, in unimportant cases, sometimes it will go for 
three or four weeks. a 

12,212. Do you find it easy at the end of so soe a 
time as that to ascertain clearly what ca’ a 
Yes, we have no difficulty at all. q 


} 


MINUTES 


12,213. (Mr. Galt.) What was the last important 
case that you investigated ?—The one that occurred 
last Saturday, the Water Orton case, a collision be- 
tween a passenger and a goods train. 

12,214. What were the facts of that case ?—The 
train 1.20 p.m. ‘from Birminghom, consisting of 10 or 
11 carriages, was making its way to Derby, when it 
came into collision with the goods train, which was 
shunted across the road to allow a passenger train 
in the opposite direction to pass, there being no 
shunting siding at the station. The signals were 
exhibited, and the driver’s excuse was that the rails 
were slippery, and that he was unable to pull up clear 
of the train. 

12,215. (Chairman.) Was the train well within the 
signals ?—100 yards within the semaphore. 

12,216. And the distant signal was how far back ? 
—About 800 yards or half a mile. 

12,217. Was it fogey ?—Clear. 

12,218. What distance was the distant signal ?— 
About half a mile from the obstruction. 

12,219. So that he had altogether a good mile to 
pull up in P—Yes. 

12,220. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was the block system 
at work on that portion of the line ?—Yes. 

12,221. Was the line blocked by telegraph ?—No, 
it was not blocked by telegraph ; there was no ne- 


_cessity for that, because the goods train on the main 


» 


line was 100 yards within the semaphore. 

12,222. (Chairman.) It was in the next block 

length in fact ?>—Yes. 

| 12,223. (Mr. Galt.) Were the facts of the case 
much in dispute between the parties >—We considered 
that the driver did not exercise sufficient care in 
approaching the signals. His excuse was that he 
could not reverse his engine. 

12,224. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What reason did he 
give for being unable, was it owing to the lever being 
too fast?r—From its being fast in the brackets for 
want of oil. 

12,225. (Chairman.) It had not been quite attended 
to ?—It had not been quite attended to. 

12,226. (Mr. Galt.) Was that his fault ?—I consider 
it was his fault, because he found his reversing lever 
working very stiff, and had not paid proper attention 
to it. 

12,227. (Chairman.) It was his fault inasmuch as 
it did not work right when he was on the engine, but 
it was the cleaner’s fault before ?—No, we direct the 
drivers to keep all parts of the engine in order. 

12,228. Would not the shed people be responsible 
for that ?—No, the drivers are held responsible for 
leaving their engines in proper working order, and if 
they are defective, it is their duty to report any defect 
that requires repairing. 

12,229. (Mr. Galt.) As a matter of fact do you 
find that they generally before starting see that every- 
thing is in proper order ?—Yes, as a rule, with very 
few cases of exception. 

12,230. ( Chairman.) Was it your,impression in that 
case that the driver had not shut off steam on first 
seeing the signals ?—Yes, I think he was relying upon 
the block itself, and relying also upen his reversing 
lever. 

12,231. He was relying on being able to pull up if 
the signals were not changed when he reached the 
distant one >—Yes. 

12,232. So that he did not take advantage of the 
previous set of distant signals ?—No, he could not 
have done, or else he would have pulled up. 

12,233. (Mr. Galt.) What punishment did you 
recommend ?—TI think he has been suspended one week 
with loss of pay. I did not recommend any punish- 
ment, because while writing my report I heard that he 
had been telegraphed to see Mr. Jones, and since then 
I have found it has been recommended to the super- 
intendent to suspend him for one week. 


-: 12,234. (Chairman.) Could you recollect whether 
_ you investigated a casein which a driver was awarded 


| 


a gratuity at Trent ?P—Mr. Luty just mentioned the 
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case to me; I did inquire into that case and recom- 
mended a gratuity. 

12,235. Could you tell us the circumstances at all? 
—I think I can recollect them. It appears that the 
10.20 p.m. train from Derby to Leicester after having 
been signalled to leave Trent, whistled-for signals to 
proceed; the signals were lowered, and after passing 
the semaphore he observed on the main line a light 
engine without train or truck standing there waiting 
for the points to be opened for it to cross the road. 
The man exercised great vigilance in pulling up and 
narrowly escaped coming into collision. 

12,236. How did that case come to your know- 
ledge ?—From the driver’s report. 

12,237. The driver reported having had to pull up 
although the signals were in favour ?—Yes. 

12,238. Do you send that report in to the traffic 
department in any way ’—No, I have nothing to do 
with that, it is done in Mr. Johnson’s own. office. 

12,239. If he thought it necessary he would send it 
on '—Yes. 

12,240. But you do not make any report >—Some- 
times in my reports I say “ Perhaps you will send this 
“ matter to Mr. Needham for him to deal with the 
I do not know whether I did recom- 
mend that in that case. There is no doubt here that 
the pointsman was greatly to blame in taking off his 
signals. 

12,241. (Mr. Galt.) Did it come within the duty of 
the station-master to take any notice of it, or should 
he have had notice of it without being reported to 
him ?—Perhaps he would not notice it because it was 
some distance from him. The pointsman should have 
reported the case to the station-master. 

12,242. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Being to blame he 
did not ?—Perhaps not, I do not know whether he 
did report it. 

12,243. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has it often come within 
your knowledge that accidents are prevented by the 
drivers seeing obstructions upon the line when the 
pointsmen and signalmen have been in fault ?—Yes, 
several gratuities have been awarded in cases of that 
kind. 

12,244. The vigilance of the driver in observing for 
himself apart from the signal, is a material element of 
safety ?—Yes, itis. Although the man only did his 
duty in that case, we thought he did his duty well, and 
that is why we rewardedhim, 

12,245. How often do you think it happens that 
some difficulty is avoided by the driver seeing an 
obstruction when the signals have not prevented it ? 
—TI cannot say. You may Have one or two cases at 
one time, or you may go on a twelvemonth and not 
hear of another case. 

12,246. (Chairman.) Did you ever hear of cases in 
which signalmen or guards get commended for their 
promptness in preventing accidents ?—I believe they 
do so, but I have not heard of any special ones. 

12,247. From what you have heard you think so ? 
—Yes. I believe they get rewarded in some way. 

12,248. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find from want of 
your own practical experience in engine driving that 
you have any difficulty in forming a judgment as to 
the conduct of drivers ?—No, I feel myself quite com- 
petent to take charge of an engine, although I never 
have had charge. 

12,249. Do you feel competent to form a good judg 
ment upon the conduct of engine-drivers in circum- 
stances of difficulty ?—Yes. 

12,250. Do you have before you all the people and 
examine them ?—Sometimes it is only necessary for 
me to see the driver and the firemen, or sometimes the 
driver alone. 

12,251. In ease of conflict between a driver and a 
signalman, do you have them all present before you ? 
—Yes, sometimes. It happens in this way : I inquire 
into the ease on behalf of the locomotive department, 
and take the driver’s statement as gospel. I hear 
afterwards that the statement is disputed by the points- 
man, the traffic people will not bear the blame, and 
we do not bear the blame till we hear further; so we 
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arrange to meet together, and the representatives of 
the traffic depar tment and myself go into the matter 
jointly. 

12,252. Are the proper parties there ?—Yes; then 
witnesses are examined, and a joint report is made by 
the .two representatives and handed to the heads of 
the departments. 

12,253. How do you examine the persons ?—Sepa- 
rately. 

12,254. (Mr. Galt.) Do you always agree, or are 
there cases in which the representatives of the loco- 
motive department and the representative of your de- 
partment differ ?—No, I never have come across such 
a case. 

12,255. (Chairman.) When the representatives of 
each department are present in such an examination 
you have generally come to an accurate conclusion ?— 
West 

12,256. (Mr. Ayrton. ) Is there much contradiction 
or difficulty in ascertaining the truth between the 
conflicting statements of the different persons con- 
cerned ?——Sometimes we have to call witnesses in two 
or three times, and then perhaps they will withdraw 
the statements that they have made. 

12,257. (Chairman.) Do you find as a general rule 
that there is 2 tendency of the servants to screen their 
own department, that the fireman will rather screen 
the driver ?—Yes, they generally work well together. 

12,258. And that the porter will screen the signal- 
man ?—No, I have never known instances of that; 
the firemen and drivers generally go well together. 

12,259. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it difficult to ascertain 
the truth, or does it come out readily in those cases 
where the departments shift the blame from one to 
another ?—No, not very difficult. 

12,260. (Sir Scymour Fitzgerald.) In reply to a 
question asked you by the noble chairman, you said 
you were frequently, and afterwards you said very fre- 
quently, called upon to report upon collisions; can you 
tell: me at all the number of cases of collision which 
you may have been called upon to report on during 
the course of a month ?—Some months I may report 
upon small cases of collisions in sidings or mishaps. 

12,261. But large cases of collisions, how many ?— 
T cannot tell exactly, I could tell by referring to the 
copying book of my reports. 

12,262. Is it 10 in a month ?—Yes, 
10, perhaps. 

12, 263. Twenty in a month ?—No, I should not 
think so many, not in my division. 

12,264. (Chairman.) You include in those answers, 
T suppose, such cases as an engine damaging a waggon 
in the shunting yard ?—Yes. 

12,265. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has it ever come within 
your ‘knowledge or observation that any men are in- 
efficient for the moment in consequence of the number 
of hours that they have been continuously at work ?— 

T never met with a case of that kind. 


I should think 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Epwarp i, recalled. 


12,285. (Chairman.) Have you the returns which 
you can hand in of defective vehicles >—Yes, e de- 
fective vehicles from all the stations. 

12,286. This includes all defective vehicles in a fort- 
night on the line ?—Yes. 

12,287. I see a composite was taken out of one of 
the trains on the 16th of January, and the delay ; was 
four minutes ?—That was the delay to the train. 

12,288. And on the 7th of January you detached 
a third-class with a hot axle without delay, that 
appears to haye been done in the time P—Yes, some- 
times it is so, if it is ina convenient place. 

12,289.-And on the last day of the yea’ you de- 
tached a composite carriage with a cracked tire ; that 
is three in a fortnight? — That is so, it runs at 
one, two, and three, and it averages about two a 
week. 


that a thing to be taken as an isolated case ?—It is 


som >No, never on that Boel i: 
12,267. Have you eyer had made to you in a a 
course of your inquiries any complaints that people 
were unequal to the occasion in consequence of their — 
having been worked an excessive number of hours P— 
Never. 
12,268. You do not believe then that. overwork 1 
any case has been the cause of accident ?—No, I do — 
not, except in cases of drivers going to sleep; we have — 
had one of them. i 
2,269. Do you know of cases of drivers going to 
Pee ?—No, I never have inquired into those « cases. ; 
12,270. Has it come within you own observation ? — 
J have heard of such cases. i 
12,271. Has that been in consequence of the numben 4 
of hours they have been in continuous employ P—I — 
cannot say whether it has been’ through the excessive 
number of hours on duty. 

12,272. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest time of — 
a man. being at work in any case that has ¢ come within 
your knowledge ?—I have heard of cases this winter — 
of ae being on for 35 hours. 

273. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean continuously 
on yon engines ?—Yes. a 

12,274. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Was that under special - 
circumstances owing to some breakdown ?—Owing to — 
a block upon the line this winter. . 

12,275. (Mr. Ayrton.)In cases of that sort would a. 
the man have been many _ hours i in some place where 
he could neither get one way or the other ?—Yes,I _ 
think he would in some cases, but in very few cases. 

12,276. (Mr. Galt.) Would he not have been able 
in those 35 hours to have any sleep ?—When shunting 
in a siding he has an opportunity of going to sleep 
on his engine, but, of course, it is not comfortable 
cee 

277. (Mr. Ayrton.) Still he can rest himself ?- p— 
es he can. 

12,278. Would he be liable to any fine or suspension 
if, on being put into a siding to wait for some time, he 
went to sleep P—No. 

12,279. Somebody would wake him up when it 
was time to go on ¢—There is generally one awake, _ 
either the fireman or the driver. 

12,280. Do they take it turn and turn about to 
sleep ?>—Yes, they might do. 

12,281. The case of 35 hours that you mention, is 


only an isolated case. 

12,282. Apart from that isolated case, what would 
you say was the extreme number of hours during 
which people have been worked ?—We have had cases 
of men working 17 or 18 hours this winter, several 
nie of the kind. 

2,283. Was that during the snow ?-—Yes, during 
He bad weather, frost and snow. 
eae ,284. ‘The line was made unworkable, in fact 2— 
es. 


2,290. Do you find any explanation of that escape 
fror om collision that you spoke of ?—I recollect the 
whole circumstance. The 10.20 train from Derby to 
Leicester was leaving the station, and the signals were _ 
lowered for the train to run south. Previously there 
had been an engine run on the Leicester road for the 
purpose of going on the turntable to turn. When 
this train approached — the junction he was met by a 
signalman, that is, a fog signalman, for the purpose 
of being stopped, when ‘he drew up and prevented a 
collision. 

12,291. Who was in fault for lowering the signal ? 
—The pointsman. 
12,292. What was done with him; has he been dealt 
with ?—He was reprimanded. 
12,293. Was it reported ?--Yes. 
12,294. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Reported. 3 
you >—No, he did not report it. 


MINUTES 


12,295. That is the reason you have not heard any- 
thing of it >—It was not reported through me. 

12, 296. (Chairman.) How was the pointsman dealt 
With if it was not reported through you ?—In conse- 
quence of the driver having reported the case. 

12,297. It was dealt with by Mr. Johnson ?--Yes, 

12,298. Did he deal with the pointsmar ?—Mr. 
Needham dealt with the pointsman. 

12,299. It was dealt with at head- -quarters ?—Yes, 

12, 300. The pointsman was in fault, was he not, for 
not reporting to you?—The pointsman was certainly 
in fault, though he stated he was not aware of any 
danger. There was a fog signalman provided who 
came up at the time, and shouted to the driver that 
there was an engine on the Leicester road, and of 
course he heard him and stopped. 

12,301. Was not the pointsman in fault for not re- 
porting to you >—He was certainly in fault. 

12,302. He was in fault in two ways, one for lower- 
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ing his signal when the line was occupied, and also 
for not reporting to you the occurrence ?—Yes, if he 
thought there was any danger in it. He stated that 
he did not, for he was provided with a fog signalman, 
It appears “that although he bad overlooked the engine 
being on the Leicester road, the fog signalman chad 
not forgotten it. 

12, 303. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did you reprimand 
the man ?—Mr. Needham the company’s superin- 
tendent here did. 

12,304. Was the man sent for up here to be re- 
primanded ?—No, he was dealt with at the station. 

12.305. Did you know at the time he was repii- 
manded ?— Yes. 

12,306. Had it all escaped your memory ?—Yes, I 
could not bring it to mind at all. 

12,307. (Chairman.) The report came and was dealt 
with through head-quarters, and you were informed 
when it was dealt with >—That is it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun JAMES HAnpoury recalled. 


12,308. (Chairman.) Have you your report book 
on the other side ?— Yes. 

12,309. We should like to hear some of the reports 
just to get an idea of the cases?—I will bring it 
with me. 

12,310. And that, I suppose, describes your work ?— 
Yes, exactly, all cases of every kind are in that book. 


After a short adjournment. 


12,311. (Chairman.) Have you brought the book 
containing your reports ?>—Yes (producing the same). 
Ihave been engaged on some special work during the 
former part of last year, and of course you will not 
find many reports during that period. 

12,312. What sort of work were you then engaged 
in —Inquiring into the working of goods and mineral 
trains. 

12,313. Do you mean investigating the working as 
regards re-arrangement of the rounds of the drivers ? 
—Yes, 

12,314. Who was doing the ale in the interval ? 
—My colleague and the foremen at the different stations. 
More work was imposed upon the foremen at the 


different stations by my being engaged on that special 


business. 

12,315. (Six Seymour Fitzgerald.) In case of a 
collision they inquired into it and reported upon it ?-— 
Yes, and it entailed more work upon Mr. Jones ;‘ he 
had to work harder and to inquire into several cases. 

12,316. (Chairman.) I have got here the report of 
one case; the report refers to a man falling asleep ; the 
excuse this man makes for falling asleep is that after 
going to bed he was disturbed by a sick child which 
prevented his getting proper rest ?—Perhaps you will 
scarcely get the full explanation from those reports, 
because there are papers attached to them which do 
not appear in that book. 

12,317. I see on the.top is the indorsement of what 
was done ?—Yes, Mr. Jones’s indorsement in blue ink. 

12,318. Mr. Jones indorses, “A fine of 2s. 6d. I 
recommend” ?—Yes. 

12,319. I see there is a report as regards the unfit- 
ness of a driver for doing duty. His excuse is “that 
“ having some friends come to see him who had never 
“ been to Bristol, he went out with them stopping out 
“ longer than he should have done and neglected his 
“ yest, hence his being unfit to work his train.” The 
foreman says that he had been drinking ?—I think I 
recollect that case; he presented himself for work in 
an unfit state, not exactly in a state of intoxication, 
but the foreman could see that he had been drinking. 

12,320. The man admits in that case having had a 
little liquor, but denies being any the worse for it. In 
your report, you say that he was very blameable, and 
that you think a heavy fine should be inflicted as a 
lesson for the future ?—Yes. 

12,321. Mr. Jones indorses it with a fine of 8s. 6d.? 
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12,322.. He does not appear to have been drunk ?— 
The foreman could see by his appearance that he had 
been drinking, and on that account he stopped him. 

12,323. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did he lose his day’s pay as 
well ?—Yes. 

12,324. (Chairman.) The day he is stopped work 
he loses ?—Yes. 

12,325. That makes something like half a sove- 
reign ?—7s. a day and 3s. 6d. fine, that makes half a 
guinea. 

12,326. (Mr. 
there always the loss of a 
in Wes case it was so. 

2,327. (Chairman.) Then there is a case of a 
detves who disregarded signals at Wellingborough ; 
that came before you on the 12th of June and the 
report is dated July 4th ?—It is sometimes three or 
four weeks after receiving a complaint before we get 
to see the man. 

12,328. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is the man 
running trains all that time and not suspended ?—Yes. 

12,329. (Chairman.) That would not be the case 
if a man had been stopped for drinking; he would 
not go on work again till the case had been investi- 
gated, would he P—No. 

12,330. In this case it was a disputed question 
whether he had yan the signals or not >—Yes. 

12,331. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) If a man_is 
stopped for being drunk he is suspended at once >—Yes, 
that is the rule ; but that was not done in the Bristol 
case, because the man was not on duty at the time it 
happened. 

12,332. (Mr. Galt.) Has any case occurred in your 
experience of being obliged to remove any engineman 
for being under the influence of drivk ?>—There was'd 
case a short time ago which did not come under my 
immediate notice, but I had to investigate it. It was 
in London, and a very gross case indeed of the driver 
and fireman of a goods train. 

12,333. You never had to take a man off an engine 
for that reason ?—Not myself. 

12,334. (Chairman.) Next I come to a case of 
inquiry about the state of a boiler and leaky tubes, on 
which you report that on the whole you think suffi- 
cient notice has been taken of the matter, and it is 
indorsed, ‘‘I cannot think the driver managed well ; 
“‘ there is no doubt that a brick arch should have been 
“ nut in” ?—Yes, that is Mr. Jones’ indorsement. 
Sometimes those reports are accompanied with a letter 
to Mr. Johnson, in those cases where you see the 
reports are not indorsed. 

12,835. Next I come toa case which happened at 
Moorgate Street on June 25th. You report that 
the driver Hill is blameable in this case for not having 
his engine under proper control. His excuse is that 
starting from the end of the platform he liberated the 
break by turning the lever twice round, and when near 
the slip siding shut off steam in order to stop, out 
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trough the break lever having turned several times 

talnown to him, it was some few moments before the 
lever could be applied, hence his striking the buffer 
stops at the end of the slip siding. The endorsement 
is, “Mr. Hanbury recommends a small fine, but I 
“ think a reprimand recorded will suffice.” Is that 
recommendation at all influenced by the man’s good 
character >—Yes, we keep what we call a “black 
book,” and there is a record of all cases of reprimands 
in that book. 

12,336. I suppose a man who had been once or 
twice a little irregular or careless with his engine 
would get a fine, while a man who had borne a good 
character and kept his engine in good order would 
escape with a reprimand —Yes. 

12,337. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) How often would 
a man appear in that book being reprimanded before 
he would be fined ; would it be seven or eight times >— 
The first time that he appears in the black book he 
may have a fine inflicted upon him if it is a very bad 
case; it all depends upon the man’s character. 

12,338. (Mr. Galt.) Do you have a separate account 
as it were kept for each man ?—Yes, the book is kept 
separately, it is lettered. 

12,339. Do you supersede at all the authority of 
the station-master >—I have no connexion with that 
department. 

12,340. (Chairman.) Here is the case of a man 
being reported for allowing the slide bars of an engine 
to eet hot. You report that you think the reprimand 
which you have given should be recorded against him, 
and Mr. Jones “indorses “ you will perhaps decide 
“ whether to fine him 2s. 6d. or record the case ; ” that 
is left to be referred to you, I presume ?—No, to Mr. 
Johnson, the superintendent of the line. 

12,341. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see areport referring 
tothe 16th and 17th July of a pointsman at Bedford 
having been suspended on the Ist of August and his 
pay deducted for irregular signalling on various occa- 
sions repeatedly on the dates given; has that come 
under your notice ?—Not the case of the points- 
man. 

12,342. Is irregular signalling 
by the engine-driver ?>—Yes. 

12,348. If it had been it would have come under 
your notice, I suppose >—Hither mine or Mr. John- 
son’s. 

12,344. (Chairman.) It may have been reported by 
the man at the nextsignal communicating by telegraph ? 
—Yes, it may have been a case in which men in the 
traffic department only were concerned, and, no one in 
our department was concerned. 

12,345. There appear to have been a good many 
cases of inquiry about slow travelling, losing time ?— 
Yes, that is owing to the quality of the coal in a great 
ace cases. 


generally reported 


2,346. (Mr. Galt.) Are the explanations generally 


Kseieotaly that the drivers give ?—Sometimes they 
are satisfactory, in most cases they are. 

12,347. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any reason to 
think that the guards are not always immediately at- 
tentive to the whistle of the driver ?—Sometimes it is 
erie to hear the engine whistle. 

2,348. That is a real reason, not an excuse you 
aaa ?>—A real reason, I believe. 

12,349. Have you often had to make that inquiry, 
why the guard did not immediately respond to the 
whistle ?—No, I have not; now I recollect the case of 
aman, I believe, overrunning a station on the Man- 
chester line, and he could not get the assistance of the 
guards, and the guards’ excuse was that they could not 
hear the driver’s whistle. 

12,350. But has it come to your notice that the 
guards have not immediately responded to the whistle 
when you have been riding on the engine P—No. 

12,351. I suppose they ¢ are always on thé alert when 
you ride on the engine ?>—Perhaps so. 

- 12,352. Is a case often mentioned where the guard 
does not instantly respond to the signals of the driver ? 
That is frequently the excuse that the drivers 


_ make; we goto the guard, and he ae “JT applied — 
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“ my break as soon as I possibly could, as soon a 
“ heard the whistle,” and there is no evidence re 
prove that. 

"12,353. You think he does not hear immediatel 
though he may hear it after it has been repeated a 
times s?—Yes, if he is busily engaged with his luge 
shifting it from one end of the break to the oth 
per haps he may not be so very attentive. 

12,354, Have you had much experience of Fa 
effect of communication between. the driver and the 
guard by any process of communication, cord or other-— 4 
wise ?—No. re) 

12,355. Do they use the cord on the Midland line ie 
sates a 

12,356. Have you seen it used much to aaa 
cate with the guard?—No, I have never seen it 
used. 

12,357. Is it that the whistle is patten than the conti " 
as a means of communication between the driver and 
the guard ?—No, the cord is better. a 

12,358. Why is it not used then ?—I suppose dv 7 
drivers do use it when they require it for passenger 2 
trains, but of course goods trains are not fitted with — 
the cord. I was speaking just now of a goods train; — 
the man was in a deep cutting, and the rumbling of the 
train prevented him hearing the driver’s whistle. f 

12,359. How much time is required before aman — 
can get the cord attended to ?—It is instantaneous; as 
soon as he catches hold of the cord the communication | 
is made, because there is very little slack cord. 4 

12,360. Has your attentionvever been called to the — 
fact that it has been slack ?—No, I never have seen it _ 
slack. Of course it may appear to be slack when the — 
train is standing at rest at the station, but when it is _ 
a very heavy train, and the buffers are open a little, — 
through the drawbar springs being weak, it stretches _ 
the cord and prevents any slack. b 

12,361. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find that the aitphion 
of the guard is so much occupied by attending to parcels _ 
and matters of that sort as to take off his attention _ 
from any communication from the driver ?—No, I — 
think not, he has not very much work to do in hig 
break. aa 
12,362. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that it would _ 
be desirable to put the whole of the responsibility of 
controlling the train upon the driver, and not divide © 
it between the driver and the guard?—We pnt all — 
upon the driver. 
_ 12,363. But you do not give him the power to con- 
trol it p—We say he has the power and must use it to 
the best of his ability. 

12,364. Can he stop the train with his tender break 
when going at full speed ?—Yes, in the distance 
allowed, between the distant signal and the home 
signal, 

12,365. On a descending gradient could he do so? 
—Yes, with the loads that we take. a 

12,366. (Mr. Galt.) But do not cases occur in 
which an accident may happen to one of the carriages 
in the train, and the guard may become aware of it 
sooner than the driver ?—Yes, because the guard is 
looking ahead, and so is the driver. 

12,367. But I understood you to say that in your — 
company it was thought best to leave the driver the 
sole power of stopping the train ?—Yes, it is in his 
power to stop the train, “a 

12,368. Is it in the. power of the guard ?—No, his — 
break power is not sufficient to pull the traim up. 

12,369. Do you not think it desirable that the guard 
should have greater break power than he has ?—I 
think if he has the communication it is sufficient. 

12,370. Take, for instance, the accident at Shipton, 
if the guard had had greater break power, would it not 
have been desirable for him to have applied the break 
at once before the driver became aware of the danger, | 
and to have stopped the train as soon as he could ?— 
It might have prevented that accident. 

12 371. Tam supposing a case in which somethi 
happens to the carriages which the driver does ne 
perceive. It may be desirable that the guard should : 
have the power to stop the train by putting on ‘break- 
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power ?—-It would be advisable for him to have that 
power in his hands. Of course every moment is of 
importance when an accident occurs, and of course 
time is lost in communicating with the driver, but it 
is very trifling. 

12,372. (Sir Seymour Mitzgerald.) Have you any of 
the particulars of an accident on the 17th of July 1874 
at Sandiacre, a man being suspended for causing a 
collision there >No; I do not remember that case. 

12,378. I find that one driver was suspended for 
fouling Woodley junction with the signals against him 
and causing risk of collision ; another for causing 
collision in goods yard by careless driving ; another 
for passing signal at danger; another for causing 
collision at Sandiacre on the 17th of July, and another 
for causing collision at Queen’s Road junction on the 
1lth of August. There are five drivers, in fact, sus- 


_ pended in August for causing collision or passing 


signals ?—Perhaps Mr. Jones would inquire into 
those cases. 
12,374. Is Leicester in your division >—Yes. 
12,375. On the 11th of August 1874 at Leicester I 
find a driver fined for passing a starting signal at 
Leicester at “danger” and so narrowly escaping 
collision; do you remember that case >—Was it a case 


- of a defective break ? 


12,376. He would not have been fined then, would 
he ?—Yes, I think he knew that it was defective and 
did not exercise caution in coming into the station. 

12,377. I should like to know what he was fined ? 
—I will make inquiries. I do not know whether it 
is that case of which I am thinking. 

12,378. Will it necessarily be in this book which 
you have just produced ?—It will be there if I reported 
upon it. | 

12,379. (Chairman.) But if Mr. Jones or anybody 
else reported upon it, it would not be there ?—No. 

12,380. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) In the month 
of August I see a man was fined for keeping a bad 
look out and causing risk of collision by overrunning 
Mansfield junction at “danger” ; that is a very serious 
case ; do you remember anything about that ?—No, that 
is in the northern division ; all the papers in connexion 
with any of those cases can be had if they are re- 
quired. 

12,381. Have you had any case that you recollect 


-where there has been a breach of train staff regula- 


tions ?—Yes. 

12,382. Have you had more than one case >—T wo, 
‘I think. . 

12,383. Can you give us the dates >—I cannot give 
the dates. 

12,384. Were they in 1874 or in 1872 ?—Both were 
in 1874. 
~ 12,385. Can you give us the circumstances of the 
first >—The first was a case at Swadlincote junction, 
the case of a driver taking the staff with him to Coal- 
ville and so preventing any engine from going on to 
the branch. 

12,386. (Chairman.) So that he locked up the 
branch in fact ?—Yes,-he did. 

12,387. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What happened in 
that case ?—It was sent back by another train. 

12,388. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What was the 
second case ?—A similar one in the case of Evesham ; 
the man took a train staff to Ashchurch in that case, 
and the branch was locked up in the same manner. 

12,389. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it necessary to have a 
staff on a single line ?—Very necessary; I think it is 
the safest system that can be adopted. 

12,390. Do you know whether it is used in other 
countries ?-—I do not. 


12,391. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) It is very diffi- 


eult, is it not, to use it where, the traffic is more one 
way than the other ?—No. 

12,392. Why not ’—Because then the line is worked 
by ticket. If there are two trains proceeding in one 
direction the driver of the first train has a ticket to 
‘proceed, but that ticket cannot be given him without 
the staff being at that station. 

12,393. (Mr. Ayrton.) Supposing the staff had gone 
i | } 
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on with one train and another train in the same jy, 


direction arrives >—That train has to wait till the staft 
returns by another train. 

12,394. If the telegraph system is properly used is 
not that a sufficient security >—But it is improperly 
used on many occasions, whereas the staff system 
cannot fail. 

12,395. But it obstructs the traffic ?—Yes, we say 
safety must be considered before obstruction. 

12,396. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you as a matter of 
fact, find that the obstruction caused to the traftic is 
not sufficient to hinder the traflie materially ?—It is 
not sufficient to do so if the men attend to their duty. 

12,397. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you much traffie on 
any single line ?—Between 'lhrapstone and Kettering 
we have a considerable traffic for a single line, 

12,398. (Mr. Galt.) For what object do you want 
the ticket on a single line ?—When there are two 
trains proceeding in the same direction the driver ot 
the first train has a ticket, and the driver of the second 
train takes the train staff, 

12,399. (Chairman.) So far as regards locomotives 
working, you would prefer from your experience the 
staff for a single line ?—Most decidedly. 

12,400. If the lengths on which the staff works are 
not made too long, do you see any difficulty in work- 
ing any reasonable amount of traflic on the line on 
that system ?—No. 

12,401. Do you see any difficulty in the train staff 
system, in consequence of the trains being unequal in 
number in one direction ?—-No, none at all. 

12,402. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you a speaking tele- 
graph instrument, in working the single line ?— We 
have between Thrapstone and Kettering and different 
staff stations on our single lines. 

12,403. What is the nature of the mistake that can 
arise, when there is a speaking telegraph, in working 
a single line?—The same mistake as arose when 
the Norwich accident occurred, the case of a misunder- 
standing between the telegraph clerk and the ticket 
collector, or the inspector at the station. 

12,404. (Str Seymour Fitgerald.) On the 27th of 
November there is an entry that a driver through not 
keeping .a proper look out produced a collision at 
Derby; do you remember that case, or would it not be 
reported upon by you as being at head-quarters ?—-I 
eannot recollect that case; it will be in the book if I 
reported upon it. 

12,405. There is again on the 27th of November an 
entry of a driver running past Leicester junction while 
the goods line semaphore was at “danger” at Burton. 
Do you remember anything of that case ?-—No, it will 
be in that book if I reported upon it. (The book was 
handed to the witness.) Here I find that case. It 
was a case of a driver disregarding signals at Bran- 
stone near Burton. ‘“ The excuse driver Drew makes 


“ in this case is a very poor one{indeed, as he knew © 


“ that he was running upon the down goods line 
“ from the Leicester junction, and that the signal he 
“ saw off was the passenger line signal, which he 
‘“‘ appears to have mistaken for him to proceed, the 
“ signal being lowered for a train on the passenger 
“ line. The pointsman seeing Drew passing the 
“ goods line semaphore, put the passenger-line signal 
“ at danger, and opened the points leading from the 
“ goods line to the passenger line, so as to prevent 
“ Drew from running into the dead end of the siding. 
“‘ [ think he should be fined.” That is indorsed in 
blue ink, “ Drew should be fined 5s.” 

12,406. Will you look to your report of the case of 
a driver running foul of Wisbeach junction on the 
11th of November, with the signals at danger, whereby 
he narrowly escaped collision with a passenger train ? 
—“ December llth. A narrow escape from collision 
“ at Wisbeach Junction. Peterborough, the 11th 
“ ultimo. Dear Sir, I have made inquiry into this 
“ case, and although driver Corner, of Leicester, is so 
“ positive as to the signals being reversed, I have 
“ come to the conclusion that they were not reversed, 
“ but that Corner mistook the signals which were 
‘‘ taken off for the Lynn passenger train for the 
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“ sionals for the’ main line. Corner says that the 
ss signals at Wisbeach Junction were at danger till 
cs Ng was about 200 yards from them, when the 
“ sionals for him to proceed towards Leicester were 
ne taken off. He put on steam, and when near to the 
“ junction, he perceived that the signals were at 
“ danger, with the exception of the lower arm for the 
6 Lynn line, his view of the signals being obstructed 
“ for a short time by the Westwood Road Bridge, 
‘just after he had seen them taken off for him. 
* His fireman he had engaged firing at the time, and 
“ of course he could not say anything respecting the 
“ signals. In this Corner admits that he is blameable. 
« He says that he ran upon the Lynn line with his 
‘“ engine’ and two or three waggons before he came 
“ to a stand, and that he did not see any hand signal 
“ exhibited by the pointsman. Driver Hunt with 
“ the Lynn passenger train says that his fireman 
“ called his attention to a train on the goods line, as 
“it was moving slowly towards the junction, and 
‘‘ when near the distant signal worked from Wisbeach 
«* Junction, he saw the signals for the Lynn line 
“ taken off, and immediately afterwards driver Corner 
“ put on steam, he having mistaken the signals, and 
“ seeing that he intended running past the junction, 
‘* Hunt pulled up to prevent a collision, the signals 
“ being put to danger just as he came to a stand at 
“ Westwood Junction on the Great Northern line. 
«“ Hunt and his fireman were keeping a very good look 
“ out, as a driver of a goods train had on a previous 
** occasion mistaken the signals and fouled the junc- 
“ tion when they were approaching with a passenger 
“© train.” Theendorsement in that case by Mr. Jones 
is, “I recommend the driver D. Corner, of Leicester, 
“ )e fined 5s. for running foul of the Wisbeach Junc- 
“ tion when the signals were at danger, and thereby 
“ narrowly escaping coming into collisioc with a 
* passenger train.” 

12,407. What was your recommendation ?—I did 
not recommend anything in that case. It is endorsed 
in the way I have stated. He was approaching, and 
there was a bridge intercepting the view for just a 
short time.’ His statement was that over the bridge 
he saw the signals taken off for him to go towards 
Leicester, and that while proceeding under the bridge 
they were reversed. 

12,408. (Chairman.) He might have been 250 
yards or so out of sight of the signal while running ? 
—No, noi so much as that. 

12,409. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What distance 


would he be out of sight of the signal ?—About 40 


yards. 

12,410. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose you have 
cases of signalmen making such a mistake ?—I daresay 
there are several cases, but they do not come under 
my notice unless the drivers report them. ‘The points- 
man was not to blame in this case, I considered. 

12,411. (Chairman.) You came to the conclusion 
that the driver had made a mistake ?—Yes, because 
there was the pointsman’s evidence, and the evidence 
of the Great Northern pointsman pointing to that 
conclusion. 

12,412. Referring to your explanation in that case, 
have you many cases coming before you at junctions 
in which drivers mistake the signal which is intended 
for another train as being meant for them ?—Very 
few cases of the kind. 

12,4138. But is not it a fact that the signal exhibited 
in that case for the branch was taken as being for the 
main line ?—Yes. 

12,414. Is theve any indistinctness in the indieation 
in such cases. In that particular case, for instance, 
was there any indistinctness in the indication of the 
signals for the branch and the main line >No. 

12,415. You think that the signals were so clear 
that a driver ought to understand them ?—Perfectly. 

12,416. Both. by day and by night ?—Yes, in this 
particular case there were four signals, two larger 
arms above two smaller ones; and it was the driver’s 
duty to have got the left top arm down and the right 


_lower arm down before he passed the junction, but in 
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re left rth one were dow 

2,417. Has it ever happened to you with any of — ; 
ein men in the locomotive department that you a 
recommended their being taken before magistrates ?— 
No. 


12,418. Has it been the custom of this company, do ¥ 


you know, ever to take any of the men before the 
magistrates >—No, except in cases of theft, when of 
course they would do so. 


12,419. (St Seymour Fitzgerald.) I observe you q 


er no recommendation in that case ?—No, I left 
it entirely with Mr. Jones to settle. 


12,420. Was it because you considered that so serious: q 
acase that it had better be left to him ?—Yes, I thought — 


SO. 


driver a collision was very narrowly avoided with a 
passenger train, is a fine-of 5s. sufficient p—Yes, in a 


case of that kind, because the driver of the goods train 
was a careful man and had such a good character and — 


had never been fined before, I think. 


12,422. (Chairman.) Was he a man who had been — i 


long in the service ?—Yes, he had been some time in 
the service. 


12,423. Does not that fine also carry with it the loss — 


of the good ‘conduct premium for the quarter ?—Yes. 
12,424. What is the amount of that premium ?—4l. 
in six months. 


12,425. Is it paid quarterly, or half-yearly ?—Half- 


cart 

{ 1,426. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Do you mean by 
a “good conduct premium ” that the man has not been 
reported against, or is it because he has done some- 
thing specially meritorious ?—It is not entirely depen- 
dent upon good conduet, but upon the consumption of 
coal. Ifthe consumption of coal in his engine is low 
and he bears a good character the premium is given. 

12,427. (Chairman.) Are the rules of your depart- 


ment that the premium is given for keeping the con- — 


sumption of fuel and oil low and being exempt from 
sie fine or report ?-—Yes. 

2,428. So that the fact of a man getting a fine of a 

shilling even takes away the premium for that half 
year ?—I do not know whether it would do so; but I 
should think in a case of that kind which has been 
ie to, it would never be given him. 
_ 12,429. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that the 
ae of a driver saving coal is a satsifactory test of his 
efficiency ?>—Yes, we consider men ought to be atten- 
tive as regards that point. 

12,430. But do not the circumstances differ so much 
that sometimes it will not be a test at all; it is no test 
that the driver is keeping a good look out ?—No, 
as regards his look out it is no test, but if a man is— 
attentive in one pespors we consider him attentive in 
another. ; 

12,431. (Chairman.) Have you any printed regula- 
tions under which the premiums are awarded ?—No. 

12,432. Are any regulations relating to premiums 
posted up in the shed 2_No. 

12,433. But it is understood among the men that if 
they ‘have been économical in their use of coal, and 
get no reports against them, they will get 41. premiam 
in the half year'’?— Yes. 

12,434. Is there any scheming among the drivers 
with regard to that, do you think ?—Of course we 
hear frequently outside what a half pint of beer 
between a driver and a coalman will do. 

12,435. Is it the fact that a man must be a good 
driver and a good manipulator of his engine to save 
his fuel >—Yes, he must. 

12,436. Can a bad driver save fuel ease by un- 
fair means ?—No, he cannot. 

12,437. (Mr. Galt.) One of the drivers remarked 
that the greatest schemers got the premium for saying 
the coal; do you think there is any ground for that 
statement 2—No, I think not; it is only the unfor- 
tunate ones that I suppose are obliged to say some- 
thing just to console themselves. 


12,421. In your opinion, in a case so serious as that, 
where it is reported that from the carelessness of a 
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12,438. But is it a matter of competition, that is to 
say, that the premiums are for a certain number who 
save the greatest amount, or are they for all those who 
save a certain amount; is it competitive in fact ?— 
Yes, it is competitive; every driver is competing for 
it by low consumption. 

12,489. There are only a certain number that get 
the premium ?—That is all; there is 1,000/. given 
away yearly. 

12,440. Suppose you were perfectly satisfied that 
every driver had done his best to save coal, you would 

not distribute the premiums equally, but would give 
them to those who had used the least ?—But the 
returns show if they have not been careful, or not so 
careful as they should have been, because one driver 
with an engine of one class will burn much less than 
another driver with a similar engine. 

12,441. There are therefore a certain number of 
men who divide the premiums among them ?—Yes. 

12,442. (Chairman.) Is not this the state of the 
case, you have 1,000/. to distribute in premiums in 
the year, that is 500/. in the half year, and you divide 
that 500/. into 125 premiums, and then you select 
your drivers out of the results of the half year’s 
working ?—That is partly correct, but some men get 

1/. and others 4. 

12,443. On what principle do you apportion the 
premiums below 4/. ?—I cannot tell you. 

12,444, You do not have anything to do with that ? 
—No. 

12,445. Is there any maximum of consumption 

fixed ?—No. 

. 12,446. Suppose you had more drivers than would 
be sufficient to absorb the premiums of the half-year, 
who had all good characters, and no reports against 
them, so that instead of having just the exact num- 
ber necessary to absorb the premiums, you had eight 
or 10 over, how would it be done then ?-—-We always 
take the best. 

12,447, Is the list of the men who get the pre- 
miums posted in the shed ?—Yes. 

12,448. [s their consumption of fuel according to 
mileage recorded there P—No, not at that time; that 
is recorded in the shed every week, so much fuel per 
mile. 

12,449. Do they look at that ?—Yes. 

12,450. Pretty closely ?—Yes. 

12,451. Is anything given to the fireman P—No, 

12,452. Is the oil consumption considered ?—Yes. 

12,453. If a man is extravagant in oil, but econo- 
mical in fuel, you still consider the oil ?—Yes, that is 
taken into account with the coal. 

12,454. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is Kettering 
Junction in your division ?—Yes. 

12,455. I find a driver suspended for one month 
and reduced to shunting driver for having disregarded 
rules 59 and 70, and causing a collision at Kettering 
Junction on the 21st of November. Can you state 
what the details of that were?—It was a case of this 
kind. The old Kettering Junction was shifted half a 
mile north, so as to lengthen the ,single line on the 
Kettering and Cambridge branch by half a mile, so 
that when the driver came in sight of the signals, not 
having seen the notice in the shed respecting the 
alteration of the junction, he considered that he was 
at the distant signal, which was placed half a mile 
from the old junction, when he was really at the 
junction itself, not having seen the new distant signal 
at all. 

12,456. How long had the change been made before 
this accident happened ‘—I think about three weeks ; 
three weeks or one month; but the man had not 
worked over that line during that time, although he 
had been booked five or six times to run over that line. 

12,457. It was the first time that he had run over 
that line?—It was the first time that he had run 
over it since the change. 

12,458. He did not see the distant signal at all ?— 
No. 

12,459. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How do the drivers 

get notice of any changes of that nature ?—They are 
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posted up in the shed regularly, and the drivers are Mr. Hanbury. 


held responsible for any irregularity through negiect 
in reading those notices. 

12,460. I suppose there are a great number of 
notices posted up there ?—Yes. 

12,461. Is there not a difficulty in a man distin- 
guishing a new notice from the old ones ?—No, be- 
cause we have what we call the latest notice board. 
The notices that are put there remain there for five 
or six days. 

12,462. (Mr. Galt.) Are they written or printed ? 
—They are printed as a rule. This driver was run- 
ning a coal train from 'Toton to Wellingborough, and 
when he came upon the new junction he thought he 
was at the distant signal, half a mile from the old 
junction ; but noticing that the signal was. shifted, 
and that the danger signal was on the opposite side 
of the line, he immediately tried to pull up, but could 
not do so before the passenger train coming from 
Cambridge to Kettering crossed the up line at the 
time, and the two met, and there was a collision. 

12,463. Was anyone hurt?—One man was killed, 
and some others were injured, and the break van and 
a third-class carriage were broken, and both the 
engines very much damaged. 

12,464. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) We were told that 
on one line ({ do not know that it was the Midland) 
these notices were so numerous that it was almost im- 
possible for the drivers to read them ; is that the case 
in a station like this at Derby ?—No, we have not so 
many notices as that. 

12,465. (Chairman.) How many notices do you 
have, do you think, one a day ?—Not that. 

12,466. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do not you think 
that it would be a wiser precaution to give a special 
notice to every driver of any change of that sort ?— 
Yes, every driver has a notice of change of signals at 
junctions and stations. 

12,467. But this man of whom you have been 
speaking had not?—No, that is a new regulation 
since that collision occurred. 

12,468. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) This man was 
suspended for a month ?>—Yes, during the inquiry and 
inquest. The inquest was adjourned, and of course 
he did not resume work till after the inquiry was 
finished. 

12,469. ( Chairman.) What pay would he lose ?— 
He would lose his pay during the whole of that time, 
and he is now reduced to a shunting driver, I believe. 

12,470. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What is the 
difference of pay between the driver of acoal train and 
a shunting driver ?—The shunting driver has 6s. a 
day, and the other 7s. or 7s. 6d., according to his 
years of’ service. 

12,471. (Mr. Galt.) Is 7s. 6d. a day the highest 
rate ?—Yes, after five years’ service as driver. 

12,472. What is the lowest ?—ds. 6d. a day. 

12,473. (Sir L. Simmons.) Do you imagine that 
in a case of that sort, where a man lost a month’s 
wages, his fellow workmen would make it up to him, 
or give him anything towards it ?—-Not in that case, 
but I think in some cases I have heard of drivers 
doing that. 

12,474. (Chairman.) Do they not get anything 
from their club in that case ?—Not from the Midland 
club. In ease of an accident on duty they get sick 
allowance. 

12,475. (Mr. Galt.) The Midland club do not 
give any allowance when the men are out of work? 
—No, the allowance is given when men are sick or 
injured on duty. 

12,476. (Chairman.) Some clubs do ?—Yes, some 
friendly societies. 

12,477. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Isee a case re- 
ported in December of last year of a fireman coming 
on duty drunk ; is that the case which we have heard 
of already -—No. 

12,478. (Chairman.) He may have been stopped by 
the foreman, I suppose >—Yes, I have not, heard of 
that case at all; perhaps it would be decided simply 
upon the foreman’s report, 
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12,479. (Sir Seymour Iutzgerald.) Now I find a case 
of a driver being fined for getting off a road through 
negligence ?—I recollect the case to which I think 
that alludes, the case of a driver disregarding signals, 
a driver, Hutton, of Kentish Town. It was a case 
where a man should have had two signals taken. off 
for him before he could go on the main line, that is, 
he should have had one signal lowered, which was 
worked from the Kentish Town siding box: About 
100 yards in advance of that there was another signal 
worked from the Kentish Town Junction box, he 
should also have had that signal taken off, but he 
appears to have neglected seeing to that, and ‘the con- 
sequence was that he ran into what we call the dead 
end of the siding; and he dropped off at the end of 
the rails. 

12,480. That was inattention to signals ?—Yes, at 
the same time the pointsman was to blame in that case 
for lowering his signal before the other was taken off. 
The man at the Kentish Town siding box should not 
have lowered his signal until he had seen the signal 
taken off at the Kentish Town junction box. 

12,481. Do you remember what he was fined ?—He 
was suspended for one week. 

12,482. This appears to have been a case of a fine 
and not of suspension ?—Then it is not ee same case 
that I thought it was. 

12,483. ( Chairman.) With regard to driers going 
on the line in the first instance after they have passed 
being firemen, when they are first put on an engine, is 
there any care taken that they should only go upon a 
road where they have previously been firing when they 
are sent out with an engine first P—Of course they 
have to be put upon a line over which they have been 
travelling, because of their knowing the road. 

12,484. How are they taught the road ?—By an 
additional man being sent with them. 

12,485. Being sent with them in the first instance ? 
—Yes. 

12,486, A pilot man ?>—Yes. 

12,487. On the foot-plate with them ?—Yes. 

12,488. How often would he ride with them ?—Till 
the other man knew the road, till he told the foreman 
that he had sufficient knowledge of it to take charge 
of the engine himself. 

12,489. In practice what would that be ?—Three or 
four trips. 

12,490. Has it ever happened to you that in con- 
sequence of pressure you have had to send out a 
driver with a special train upon a line which he has 
not previously travelled over ?—That has happened 
occasionally. 

12,491. What precaution do you take in such a 
case as that, do you put a pilot man with him ?—Yes ; 
for instance, supposing a man knows the road from 
Derby to Birmingham only, and his train is required to 
run to Gloucester, the telegraph will be used to have 
a man in readiness at Birmingham to ride with the 
driver of the train to Gloucester. 

12,492. In case of a North Staffordshire driver 
coming to run over your line to Nottingham, if he 
was a stranger to the line should you send a pilot man 
with him ?—No, we have taught them the road and 
they know the road. 

12,493. And it would be their duty to pe the 
pilot man on themselves, would it >—Yes. 

12,494. (Mr. Galt.) And would they do so?— 
Yes. 

12,495. ( Chairman.) And the North-western drivers 
run over a part of the road also, do they not ?— 
Yes, we were a considerable time teaching them the 
road between Wichnor and Derby. 

12,496. And they have a sufficient number of men 
a to be put on as pilot men, have they ?— 

es 

12,497. (Mr. Galt.) If you send a fireman along 
with a new engine-driver, is it necessary to send any- 
one else ?—-In some cases we do that and do not send 
an additional man, but it is very rarely. 

12,498. Why is it necessary to send the additional 
man if the fireman knows:‘the road ?—The fireman 
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has his duty to perform, and if it is a very important _ 
train and a fast running train it is scarcely safe to 
place the responsibility upon his shoulders of showing 
the driver the road besides doing his own work. ie 

12,499. (Chairman.) With a fast train, a fireman’s 
time is pretty well occupied, is it not plallyieg, 

12,500. Do you’ find from your drivers that in 
consequence of the great: number of signals now in- 
troduced, they are pivived to put more duty on the 
firemen ‘han formerly ?— No, we hold the driver 
entirely responsidle upon the Midland Railway. 

12,501. In practice, does the driver now on portions 
of your line where the signals are very numerous, 
leave to the fireman the duty of feeding as well as 
firing the boiler ?—No, the driver always attends to 
that himself with us. 
to his firemen “ Well, you can put the injector on,” 
and he will do it while the driver is looking out for 
signals. 

12,502. One driver, not one of your company ’s, 
said that in consequence of the introduction of so 
many signals, he had to place a good deal more upon 
the fireman than was previously the case, the feeding 
as well as the firing of the boiler. You have not 
found that in your experience ‘—That is not so on the 
Midland. 

12,503. You do not think that there is anything in 
the number of signals to prevent the driver giving full 
attention to the boiler himself ?—No. 

12,504. Do you use injectors, or injectors and 
pumps ?—On some enginés we have two injectors, on 
others one injector and one pump, on others two 
pumps. 

12,505. Which do you prefer ?—I have not had 
experience with the two injectors. We have only got 
two or three engines fitted with them. J should say 
one pump and one injector is sufficient. 

12,506. You, would prefer one of each to two. of 
either ?—Yes. 

12,507. Have you found in travelling upon the 
engines where the block system is worked upon the 
Midland line, or any portions of it, the lengths are so 
short that you do not get sufficient warning by one 
signal to pull up at the next ?—No, not on the Mid- 
land. 

12,508. You think that you have plenty of room ? 
—Plenty of room. Jn those cases where the signals 
do come close together the man in the rear has in- 
structions to keep his signals at danger when the 
signals in advance of him are at danger. 

12,509. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But ina fog he could 
not see the signals in advance of him, could he ?>—But 
the pointsman in that case would not allow the driver 
to pass his semaphore without his being cautioned. 

12,510. (Chairman.) Have you found many cases 
where men have been delayed at signal boxes in con- 
sequence of the telegraph not working properly in 
thunderstoris >—Yes, there have been several cases of 
trains being brought to a stand for the drivers to be 
cautioned in consequence of the batteries being out of 
order. 

12,511. Does that happen more at one time of the 
year than at another ?P—No, I have not noticed that, 
but it happens more particularly when lightning 
prevails. 

12,512. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are the pointsmen 
when they are guilty of irregular signalling, generally 
reported by the locomotive department PAN cases 
of irregularity are reported by drivers. 

12,513. Or by guards ?—Yes. 

a ,014. That seems to be a common offence — 
es 

12,515. (Chairman. ) In order to clear up that 
point about the fireman’s responsibility, I will Just 
read you some questions and answers from the exami- 
nation of the driver to whom I alluded. I asked him, 
“ Do you find any great additional strain upon your 
*“ attention in your run, from the great number of 
signals now ?” and the answer is, “ Yes, we look 
now to having ‘a good fireman, one that can pay 
attention to the'engine and leave us altogether free 


Sometimes the driver may say ‘i _ 


“ to pay attention to’the signals, _'At. the same time 
“ we are held responsible for all that the fireman does, 
“* and everything connected with the engine.” Then 
I say, “The fireman is working in fact under your 
“ directions ?” and the answer is, “ Yes.” And then 
I say, ‘‘ But you now have in consequence of the great 
“ number of signals to trust to the fireman, not merely 

“ for the fire, but for the water and the amount. of 
“ steam?” to which the witness answers, ‘‘ Yes.” 
You do not find that the case with your men ?—No, 
there are not such a number of signals upon the line as 
to make it necessary. 

12,516. You do not find it necessary for your drivers 
to trust the firemen with the feeder of the boiler ?— 
No. 

12,517. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see a report that on 
the 9th of July, at. Burton, a shunter was fined for 
fouling the main line just as a train was approaching, 
thereby causing a narrow escape of collision; did that 
come under your notice ?—Yes, I think it did; that 
was a case of a shunter moving an engine, I believe. 

12,518. It does not state that, but it states that he 
fouled the main line >—If it was the same case that I 
think it is, it is the case of a shunter getting upon an 
engine as it was in the siding, and moving it, and 
fouling the main line just as the goods train was ap- 
proaching, and passing the signal at the same time. 

12,519. Was that a shunter ona shunting engine ? 
—TIt was a shunting engine, perhaps it would be called 
there a shunter, and the man who moved the engine 
was a shunter. 

12,520. Are shunters allowed to move engines ? 
—No, we do not even allow the fireman to move the 
engine when the drivers are not there. 

12,521. ( Chairman.) Is it not against your printed 
rules for the fireman to move the engine ?—I think 
not against the printed rules. 

12,522. Is there not a rule against an engine being 
moved without there being two men on it?—I think 
not. 

12,523. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) In August I find 
a driver fined for instructing a fireman to work his 
engine in his absence, and in another case for instruct- 
ing a fireman to move his engine ?—Yes, in both 
those cases the driver would be away from his engine. 

12,524. (Chairman.) It would be contrary to rule 
when a man had left his engine ?—Yes. 

12,525. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Such a case as the 
driver of the engine requiring the wheels to be moved 
into a different position for oiling, does not the fire- 
man ‘move it while the driver oils it >—It is a breach 
of the rules if the driver allows it. 

12,526. (Chairman.) Have you any rules besides 
those which are contained in the printed book, or any 
special orders ?—Several special orders. 

' 12,527. Is there any condition of service or agree- 
ment with the men ?—No agreements. 

12,528. Are there no printed rules except the rule 
book, as to the conditions under which they serve ?— 
They sign a declaration when they receive their rules, 
that they abide by them and agree to the rules of 
having fines deducted from their pay while in the 
service of the company. 

_ 12,529. Is there any rule for men being dismissed 
for intoxication on duty ?>—Yes, the penalty, is instant 
dismissal. 

12,530. Is there any rule with regard to men who 
get drunk off duty ?—No. , 

12,531. Would you take notice of that ?— Yes, 
when there were irregularities on duty also. 


12,532. If you found that a man was drunk when: 


off duty, if you heard of a man being fined in the 
town, for instance, for drunkenness, what notice would 
you take of it ?—I should report it to Mr. Johnson, 
and I think that man would be discharged. 

12,538. But intoxication on duty is followed by 
instant dismissal >—Yes. - 

12,534. Is that applied in all cases if it is the first 
offence, or if it takes place only after a long series of 
years ?—It all depends upon the state of his intoxica- 
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tion 3, if he is’ helplessly drunk’ there is no hope for 
him probably. 

12,535. But if it was thought that he would get 
round again it would be treated less severely ?>—It 
would not be reported perhaps. 

12,536. Have you ever had it brought to your 
notice by firemen that any of their mates who were 
put on the driving were not fit men for the work or 
safe to work with >—We had a case of a fireman a 
short time ago reporting a driver as not fit to work 
his engine. 

12,537. Did the fireman report that ?>—Yes, to the 
foreman. 

12,538. Was it a goods train, or a passenger train ? 
—A passenger train ; but I might say that the fore- 
man on duty observed the driver and spoke to the 
fireman about it, and he explained the facts of the case 
to him. 

12,539. And what were the facts of the case r—I 
did not make any inquiry into that case, but from 
what I heard it was the case of a driver of a passenger 
train haying obtained intoxicating liquor at Birming- 
ham, and he came into Derby helplessly drunk. 

12,540. Do you mean that he obtained liquor at 
Birmingham while in the station ?—Yes. 

12,541. Would that be from passengers?—He had 
been standing there some time between the arrival of 
his train at Birmingham and the departure of his train 
from Birmingham, and he either got it from the sta- 
tion or from outside. 

12,542. Was it at New Street >—Yes. 

12,548. It is not very easy to get it outside on the 
Midland line there, is it ?—He might have left his 
engine in the station. 

12,544. He would not be on the platform adjoining 
any egress from the station ?—Near the turntable at 
the top end of New Street station. He would have 
to leave his engine to get it. 

12,545. Was the fireman a competent man ?—Yes. 

12,546. A man who could have taken charge cf 
the engine ?—Yes. 

12,547. And probably did partly take charge of it 
on that day P—Yes, he did. 

12,548. What was done on that case ?—I think 
that driver bore a very good character, so he was 
only reduced to a shunting driver. 

12,549. Had he been a long time in the service ?— 
Yes, it was his first offence, I think. 

12,550. Was he taken off the engine ?—Yes, at 
Derby after arrival ; it was not known before. 

12,551. Was he too drunk to be able to do any- 
thing >—He was just able to walk about, and that 
was all; he was too drunk to attend to the signals. 

12,552. Was the fireman in that case a steady man? 
—He was a very steady man. 

12,553. You had no idea that they had both been 
at it, but that it had only taken effect on one, and not 
on the other ?—I think the fireman had kept steady. 

12,554. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What was the 
date of that case ?—I do not know; I did not decide 
it. I think that case was decided by Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Johnson. 

12,555. Was that a few months ago, do you think, 
or a year ago ?—J should think it was a year ago. 

12,556. (Chairman.) Have you ever had any com- 
plaints from drivers that any of the men driving on 
the line were not up to the mark ; I mean, altogether 
apart from drunkenness, that they were not skilful 
enough ?—No, we have cases where the inspectors 
have been with firemen about to pass as drivers, and 
have reported them incompetent. 

12,557. But you have not had a case where a driver 
has come forward and said so-and-so was so careless, 
it. was not-safe'to work with him ?—No. 

12,558. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Have you got a 
printed copy of the papers that we have from your 
office showing the fines, gratuities, and suspensions ? 
—Yes. 

12,559. But there is no printed record of cautions 
and reprimands ?—No, they are recorded in a book. 

12,560, (Chairman.) Is there a book for each 
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For the whole locomotive department. 


26 Jan. 1875 (The witness produced the fine book, &c. of the loco- 


motive department.) 
12,561. Turning, for instance, to the name of 

, of Wellingborough, I find from the entries in 
this book that he was a driver in 1865 and got a 
gratuity in 1865 for detecting the break gear of waggon 
trailing on ballast near Duffield. The next thing i isa 
caution for inattention to bis engine in 1867. In 1868 
fined for unnecessary whistling at Leicester. In 1872 
suspended two days and reported for coming on duty 
the worse for drink. In 1873 fined for causing a 
slight collision in St. Pancras goods yard. In the 
same year reprimanded for inattention to engine; in 
the same year cautioned for carelessness in breaking 
draw-bar of engine. In 1874 reprimanded for passing 
starting signal at Guide Bridge at “danger” and 
fined half-a-crown in the same year for overrunning 
the platform at Luton and refusing to put back when 
requested. Then on September 30th, 1874, he received 
14 days’ notice to leave the service for stopping away 
from work without sufficient reason on September 8th, 
1874, and for general misconduct ?—Yes. 

12,562. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) 1s there any 

system between the companies by which if a man is 
discharged, say from the Midland, other companies 
would know what his antecedents were ?—We always 
apply for the character of our men. An engine-driver 
always comes first to us as a cleaner. 
_ 12,563. Do you ever make a man a signalman who 
has been in the service of another company as signal- 
man, or must he pass through the lower grades of the 
service in your company ?—Yes, I believe we do take 
signalmen from other companies sometimes. 

12,564. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the locomotive 
department you’ take on no man that you do not train 
yourselves ?—Jmst so, they pass from cleaning to 
firing, and from firing to driving. 

12,565. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Suppose you 
give notice to a man that you intend in 14 days to dis- 
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charge him, that is to say, that you do not dismist % 
him, but give him notice, and he discharges himself att! a 
the end of 14 days, do you communicate that to any 
other company, or do you wait till they ask for his — 
character ?—We wait till they ask for his character. ; 

12,566. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you allow men in 


some cases to resign who have been reported for slight 


offences ?—Yes. 

12,567. (Chairman.) I see there is one entry here 
of a man discharged, and then I see another case of a 
man’s receiving 14 days’ notice to leave ?—In the first _ 
case where the man is discharged it would be instant _ 
dismissal ; in the other case he would be working up 
to the end of the fortnight. 

12,568. Will you now turn to the name of Corner 
and read the entries there 2—From the entries against 
his name it appears that he was made fireman in 1862 
and driver in 1867, and in 1868 he was fined half-a- 
crown for a collision at Leicester. There is no entry _ 
recorded here yet of the narrow escape from collision 
at Wisbeach junction, Peterborough, on November 11th, — 
of which I have spoken in my evidence to day and for — 
which he was fined 5s. ‘The book is made up periodi- 
cally and that has not yet been entered. 

12,569, Will you turn to the name of William Blake 
and read us the entries against his name ?—He was 
made fireman in 1858 and driver in 1862; in 1865 he © 
was fined 5s. for causing a collision at Barrow; in 
1866 he received a gratuity of 2s. 6d. for preventing a 
collision at Ambergate ; in 1868 he was fined 2s. 6d. 
for disregarding signals at Derby; in the same year 
he was admonished for collision at Chaddesdon 
sidings; in the same year he was fined. 2s. 6d. for 
allowing his guard to ride upon the engine; in 1870 
he was admonished for not keeping a good look-out, 
through which his train was left behind, and in the 
same year he was fined 7s., one day’s pay, for instruet- 
ing his fireman to work the engine in his absence. 

12,570. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) ‘Then he was in- 
correct when he stated to us in his evidence that he 
had only been fined once ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Epwarp Moss examined. 


12,571. (Chairman.) Are you a clerk in the office 
of Mr. Needham, the passenger superintendent of 
the Midland Railway Company ?—Yes. 

12,572. You have brought with you, I believe, one 
of the hooks of the foreien line tickets >—I have 
(producing the same). 

12,573. Have you also one of the Clearing House 
blanks?—We discontinued the issue of the card 
tickets to the foreign lines one or two years ago and 
we are out of them, but I have some of those that are 
issued to local stations and which are marked in the 
same way as those which we used to issue to foreign 
stations. ( The witness explained to the Commissioners 
the mode of filling up the paper tickets and the card 
tickets). 

12,574, In a return ticket it would seem that in 
using these paper tickets there are from 12 to 15 
entries to be made by the clerk ?—Yes, in a return 
blank card ticket they would have eight entries, four 
on the ticket and four in a book, where they would 
have to enter the particulars. 

12,575. In a single journey card ticket, the clerk 
would have to enter the name of the station and the 
route ?-—That is all on a ticket, but he would have to 
make a similar entry in a book. 


12,576. We heard from one of the station-masters 
that it took longer to fill up these papers than the 
old tickets, would that be your experience ?—I should” 


prefer writing on one of those papers, because in ad- 


dition to writing on the blank card ticket the clerk 
would have to make the entries I have spoken of in 
the book ; moreover the space is so much larger on 
ah re per ticket that it gives more facility for writing. — 

2,577. So far as regards booking passengers, in 
silts does this take any more time ‘than the otber't ‘ 
—I should think not. 

12,578. Have you been booking clerk yourself ?>—I 
have. 

12,579. In your opinion it does not take a man 
longer to book a passenger with these papers than with 
the old tickets ?—No. . : 

12,580. Is there any delay caused in practice in 
booking from the fact of these books not being in the 
ticket cases, but being kept in drawers ?—No, it 
rather saves delay, because tbe booking clerks have the 
books immediately before them under the tubes or 
close at their hand. 

12,581. You do not consider that any delay takes 
place i in consequence of the adoption of this form of 
ticket ?—I do not. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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“MIDLAND RAILWAY STATION, DERBY. 


Friday, 29th January 1875. 
é PRESENT : 
His Grack THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM ww tHe Cuar. 


Eart or ABERDEEN. 
Tur Riegut Hon. Sir Sermour Firzceraup, M.P. 
Ture Riept Hon. A. S. Arron. 


12,582. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you look at that book 
which you produced, yesterday; you gave us then 
three instances of cases of individuals whose cases 
were recorded in it. Doyou consider that those cases 
represent accurately the ordinary entries in that book, 
or are the entries against the individuals less than 
the average in those cases ?—I think less. 


12,583. Are there many persons in that book for 
several years against whom no fine is entered ?—I 
think several. 

12,584. And are there many against whom there is 

_ only one entry in the course of several years ?—Yes. 

12,585. And are those cases more numerous than 
the illustrations which you gave us yesterday ?--T 
think so. 

12,586. (Mr. Galt.) Are there many cases in 
which there are no entries against the man’s name ? 
_—Yes, there are several. 


12,587. ( Chairman.) There are several clean sheets, 
in fact >—Yes, there is one here of a man named 
Robert Eardley; he was made fireman in 1867, 
and driver in 1871. There is one here of John 
Reynolds at Sheffield; he was made fireman in 1865, 
and driver in 1869. 

12,588. (Mr. Galt.) Have vou any idea of the 
proportion of those clean sheets ?—I find that there 
are 135 drivers who have nothing recorded against 
them. 

~ 12,589. Out of what number altogether ?—You 
might say out of 1,000. There are 1,022 sheets but 
some are blank. I think you might say 1,000 drivers 
are entered here. 

12,590. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Within what period 
would that be ?—The majority of clean sheets are of 
men who have been drivers between 1870 and the 
present time. 

12,591. The minority are old hands ?—Yes. 


12,592. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) How would it be 
in the case of a driver in your service causing a collision 
on a foreign line; for instance, if it is upon the London 
and North-western line on the South Staffordshire 
section over which you have power to run, do you 
inquire into that case, or how is that done?—In some 
cases we do. Sometimes it is left to the traffic de- 
partment to inquire into, and if then if itis found after 
their inquiry that our man is to blame we see him on 
the subject, and if we find that he is blameable we fine 
him just the same as if he had been concerned ina 
case upon our own line. 

12,593. Now in the year 1873 I find a case on the 
29th of January where it is stated that “as a London 
«“ and North-western Railway Company’s passenger 
“ train was moving forward at the Banbury Street 
“ ticket plaiform, Birmingham, to allow a Midland 
“ Company’s train to draw up to same platform, the 
“« engine-driver of the latter, thinking the former train 
“ was going away, followed up and came into collision 
“« with it at a speed of about four miles an hour, and 
“ two passengers in the former train were slightly 
“‘ injured. There was a want of caution on the part of 
“ the engine-driver of the Midland train in driving 
“ ahead.” Is that a case that you yourself would 
inquire into at all ?—No, I should not inquire into 
that case. 

12,594. If upon the report of the London and 
North-western Railway people you considered that 
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Lizvut.-GreneraL Sir J. L. Summons, K.C.B. 
WitittAm Gatt, Esq. 


E. F. Pettew, Esq., Seeretury. 


Mr. Joun JAMES Haneury recalled. 


driver to blame, would his name appear in that book Mr. Hanbury. 


of fines which you have produced ?>—Yes. 


12,595. That book would contain a record of any 29 Jan. 1875. 


cases against the driver, whether the collision or the 
breach of duty occurred upon a foreign line or upon 
your own line ?—Yes, where the driver is to blame; 
if he is free from blame he would not be recorded as 
being connected with at all. 

12,596. (Chairman.) I suppose a case of that 
kind would sometimes be inquired into by a Midland 
officer and sometimes by a North-western officer, and 
sometimes by officers of both companies if there were 
a dispute ?—Yes, we should meet the representative 
of the foreign company sometimes. 

12,597. Idaresay you have had cases of irregularity 
or mishap in connexion with the working of New 
Street Station by your drivers ?—I cannot recollect 
any case. 

12,598. Do you recollect any in the district by 
Hinckley where you are both working ever each 
other’s lines?—-Yes, a case about 12 months since 
perhaps. 

12,599. Was there any difficulty in fixing the blame 
in that case ?—I almost forget the facts of that case. 
I think there was some little difficulty in it. It was 
a question of a distant signal being off or on. 

12,600. Not a question between two drivers, but 
between the traffic department and the locomotive 
department >—Between the North-western traffic 
people and the Midland traffic people. 

12,601. Now at Burton have you not had cases of 
conflict between North-western and Midland drivers ? 
—No, I think we have never had a case between 
North-western and Midland people at Burton. 

12,602. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do your drivers 
often have to report defects ?—Very seldoia. 

12,603. What is the nature of the defects that 
they do report ?-—Broken rails as a rule. 

12,604. (Chairman.) Has that been frequent 
lately >No I have not heard of one this winter ; there 
are several cases of tires breaking. 

12,605. Have you any cases of broken steel rails ? 
—I cannot say. 

12,606. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What is the fasten- 
ing used with the tires ?—The ordinary fastening, but 
all our engines with the guiding or leading wheels are 
fitted with Mansell’s or Beattie’s patent. 

12,607. (Sir J: L. Simmons.) Were these loco- 
motive tires that were broken or carriage wheel tires ? 
—They were locomotive tires. 

12,608. Have you had any of those patent tires 
broken ?—No. 

12,609. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did the wheel go to pieces 
or what happened ?—The last case that came under 
my notice was with the 6.15 a.m. train from St. Pan- 
cras to the north, which we call the newspaper 
train. It had two engines on, and when proceeding 
past Knighton Junction at a speed of 35 miles an 
hour the right hand driving tire broke of the leading 
engine. 

12,610. What was the effect >—It broke the outside 
coupling rod, and as a result of that the left hand 
trailing crank. 

12,611. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was the road in- 
jured ?—Not at all. . 

12,612. I suppose it comes within your duty to 
inquire into the circumstances of every case where an 
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accident happens upon the line ?—Where our ica 


the locomotive men, are concerned. + 

12,613. (Ser Seymour Fitzgerald.) Take his case 
given here. “ On the 8rd of January an express train 
“ left the rails near the Shustoke Station while travel- 
“ Jing athigh speed down a falling gradient of 1 in 264 
« and round a curve of 60 chains radius. The engine 
“ and tender, after running 347 yards from the point 
“ at which they left the rails, fell down the slope 
“ of the embankment. The horse-box became sepa- 
“ rated from the tender and fell on its side across the 
‘“‘ rails, and the carriages. came to a stand in the 
“ ballast 420 yards from the point where the engine 
“‘ first left the rails. The engine-driver was killed 
“ and the fireman and three passengers were in- 
“ jured.” Did it come within your duty to inquire 
into that case ?—Not to report on the case, but I 
was upon the scene of the accident shortly afterwards. 
It was a very fortunate thing for me that I was not 
in the train. I was the first officer that was on the 
spot after the accident occurred. 

12,614. That accident apparently occurred from a 
defect in the permanent way ?>—Yes, 

12,615. Until it is known what has been the cause 
of the accident, whose duty is it to inquire into all the 
circumstances of the accident ?—It is the traflic in- 
spector’s duty to report to the superintendent of the 
line. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. James CHartes Downes examined. 


12,622. (Chairman.) How long have you been a 
locomotive inspector on the Midland Railway for the 
northern division ?—Ever since June 1878. 

12,623. What were you before ?—Before then I 
was in charge of two locomotive stations as foreman. 

12,624. You were shed foreman ?—Yes. 

12,625. At which stations ?—First of all at Ket- 
tering, and then at Staveley. 

12,626. How long were you foreman at those two 
places ?—Four years. 

12,627. Have you been apprenticed in the shops 
here ?—I was apprenticed in the shops here for five 
years under the late Mr. Kirtley. 

12,628. You became inspector just about the time 
of Mr. Kirtley’s death ?-—Just about that time. 

12,629. He appointed you foreman in both places ? 
—Yes. 

12,630. Your duties are travelling round the north- 
ern division >—Yes. 

12,631. Which comprises all the Midland system 
north of Derby and Sandiacre, does it not ?—Yes, 
and also the east, which comprises Nottingham and 
Lincoln ; Manchester and Liverpool also are com- 
prised, but of course that is north of Derby. J am 
inspector of the north and east divisions properly 
speaking, and Mr. Hanbury is inspector of the south 
and west. 

12,632. Do you inspect according to directions re- 
ceived from your chiefs, or do you choose your own 
journeys ?—I choose my own journeys. 

12,633. How often in practice do you visit the out- 
stations, for instance, your northern stations up at 
Ingleton ?—I do not visit them so often as the others, 
perhaps once a month. 

12,634. You get round to those distant ones once 
a month ?—Yes, but they are smaller stations, and 
therefore, I do not require to go there so often. The 
locomotive stations are Lancaster and Carnforth, in 
the extreme north; we have no locomotive station 
at Ingleton. 

12,635. What number of engines are there a Lan- 
caster ?—Five. 

12,636. And at Carnforth how many are there? ?— 
Seven. 

12,687. And at’ Leeds what monte 2-601) of 
course I am speaking.in round numbers. ia Brad- 
ford we have a locomotive station. 

12,638, You have nota locomotive: atabioll i Nor- 
manton, L think ?——Yes, we have: one there,’ 
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12,616. And what course would the superintendent 
take >—He- would: refer the matter to the general” 
manager. a 

12,617. (Chairman.) Who would be the first person, 
who would bring the accident to the notice of the — 
officers of the company, the guard or the ganger?— 
The station-master would report the case to head 
quarters by telegraph. 

12,618. But if it occurs away from a station, what, 4 
takes place then ?—The station-master soon hears of 
it; the nearest telegraph station is made use ia = 
means of communication. , , ; 

12,619. (Sir Seymour Fitzger ald.) Where an acci- 
dent ‘has been caused by some defect in the permanent 4 
way or in your department in the locomotive or in the — 
signalling department, whose duty is it to inquire 
into the circumstances of the case ?—The duty of bee 
traffic inspector of the district.’ 

12,620. Would he make the inquiry himself Mes, d 
he would. 

12,621. ( Chairman.) a in such a case as that, 
suppose you had found anything connected with the 
engine which made you \believe that it arose from 
reckless driving or want of care on the part of the — 
locomotive man, should you at once have investigatnd 
that or waited till the traffic inspector came ?—I — 
should have suspended the man at once, pending 
inquiry. 


»* 


12,639. What is the number of engines at Beal 7 
ford ?—About 30. ; 

12,640. And at Normanton ?>—25 ; and the next is 4 
Sheffield, there we have about 50 engines. 4 

12, 641. What number have you at Buxton?—At 
Buxton Sica ; 

12,642. Have you any at Manchester ?—_Yes, we 
have about 30 there, and at Liverpool eight. Stave- 
ley also is a large one; there are about 40 there, they 
are all engaged in goods and mineral work. At Clay 
Cross we have a locomotive station, there are 20 there. 
At Nottingham we have 50; at Lincoln we have four 
or five. 

12,643. If there is nothing special to call your at- 
tention you would visit the distant ones, Lancaster 
and Carnforth and that district, probably once in a 
month ?>—Yes. 

12,644. And the more important places: more fre- 
quently ?—About once a fortnight, but it depends upon 
what I have to inquire into, whether any accidents 
have occurred or any mismanagement on the part of 
the men. 

12,645, You are sent to inquire into the accidents, 
and into the conduct of the locomotive men ?—Yes. 

12,646. And if there is any conflict of evidence or 
opinion between the traffic and the locomotive de- 
partments cf the station, you and one of the traffic 
officers sometimes go and hold a joint inquiry ae 
do. 

12,647. In those cases of joint inquiry do #08 
generally arrive at the same conclusion ultimately, or 
do you fr requently make separate reports?—Asa rule — 
we generally arrive at the same conclusion. ye 

12,648. You generally satisfy yourselves as to who 
is in fault >—We do as a rule. There are some .cases 
where we cannot agree. 

12,649. Those cases go to Mr. Neoalhisten) hf suppose | 
—And Mr. Johnson. 

12,650. But generally speaking you and the traffic 
department officer when you go down wogethen do 
agree ?—Yes, as a rule. 

(12,651. (Mr. Galt.) How many” miles do yon 
travel upon an average’in the week ?—It varies; I 
should think about 600 or 700 miles, about 100 a’ day. 

12,652. (Chairman.) When you were at Staveley 
as foreman you had something like 40 engines <— 
your care ?—Yes. eget 

12,653: How long were you at  sghentles met was 
there two years and three quarters, I think. pioy 
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12,654. Vo you travel on the engines, or in the 
carriages ?—Both. sadinel 

12,655. Do you travel much on the footplates ?— 
Yes. 

12,656. And in the guard’s van ?—Yes. 

12,657. When you travel on the engines has it often 
come under your notice that signalmen are irregular 
in their signalling ?—No. 

12,658. Or careless about it >—No, very rarely. 

12,659. You have had to report such cases, have 
you not ?—Yes, but very rarely indeed. 

12,660. Do you think as often as once a month 
such a thing comes under your notice ?—No. 

12,661. (Mr. Galt.) Do you travel on Sunday as 
a rule ?—No, I do not travel on Sunday as a rule. 

12,662. Unless something special occurs ?—Yes, 
unless any accident occurs, and I am called out to it. 

12,663. (Chairman.) I suppose all the drivers 
_know you pretty well ?—Yes. 

12,664. And therefore they know pretty well that 
you are in the train ?—Yes, very likely. 

12,665. You do not have cases of your own trains 
that you are on overrunning signals or platforms ? 
—Very rarely, still I have known several cases. 

12,666. What in your experience is the general 
cause of overrunning the signals, is it that the driver 

“hopes that they will be taken off when he comes up 
to them, or that he does not act with sufficient prompt- 
ness when he first sees them ?—I should say that he 
does not act with sufficient promptness when he first 
sees them. 

12,667. Is it your experience from going in the 
trains and on the engines that the distant signals if 
promptly obeyed give ample warning to pull up short 
of the semaphores and of the platform ?—Yes. 

_ 12,668. You think that in ordinary weather, not 
speaking of fog, the drivers always have ample notice 
to bring up their trains in safety ?—Yes, I consider 
80. 
12,669. Now with regard to fog, in fog:a driver 
does not get notice till he is close up to the distant 
signal >—No. 

12,670. Has he, then, sufficient notice p—Not in all 
eases, but he has instructions in foggy weather to 
approach all signals with extra caution, and be pre- 
pared to stop at them. 

12,671. Do you ever travel on the engines of the 
express ?—Yes, 

12,672. In thick weather ?—Yes. 

12,673. And what is the practice of the drivers 
with regard to that weather ?>—The practice is to run 
slower than usual when approaching signals. 

19,674. And to lose time ?—Yes. 

12,675. And do they lose time with expresses in 
that manner ?—Yes, they do. 

12,676. To what extent, for instance, in the journey 
from here to London in foggy weather ?—Probably 10 
or 15 minutes. 

12,677. Or, say from here to Manchester, which is 
in your division ?—I should say, probably 10 or 15 
minutes. re 

12,678. And in case of foggy weather the stations 
would rather expect that they would be losing time, 
would they ?—Yes. 

12,679. Do you often find, when you are travelling, 
that the line is blocked by shunting at stations or the 
train blocked by the shunting of a train from the 
down line to the up, or from the up line to the down, 
for the purpose of enabling other trains to pass >—No, 
not often with trains that I have been travelling with. 

12,680. It sometimes happens, I suppose, that a 
goods train travelling on the opposite line is shunted 
on to the down line ?>—Yes, occasionally ; not often. 

12,681. Does it happen if trains are running in 
accordance with their appointed running, or in con- 
sequence of the trains being irregular and having to 
stop at stations not intended ?—Do you mean goods 
trains having to shunt at stationsfor passenger trains ¢ 

12,682. Goods trains having to shunt to the wrong 
line to allow passenger trains to pass them. ‘Is that 
caused by the-trains. being late, and out of course, 
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and having to shunt at stations not appointed for 
them to shunt at, or are they appointed to shunt in 
that manner ?—I should say they are not appointed 
to shunt in that manner ; they are appointed to shunt 
at stations where there are sidings for their accom- 
modation. 

12,688. Where there is room for them ?—Yes, 
where there is room for them, as a rule. 

12,684. Within what distance do you consider on 
ordinary gradients your express trains can be pulled 
ap ?—Do you mean with the ordinary hand break ? 

12,685. Yes ?—900 yards, I should say. 

12,686. And what are your distant signals on your 
division, as a rule ?—They are about 700 to 800 yards 
distant. 

12,687. Now, taking the line which is in your divi- 
sion, from Manchester, coming downwards towards 
Peak Forest, and that district towards Matlock, that 
900 yards would be extended to what upon those 
inclines. You would require a large margin there, 
would you not ?—No, I do not think we should ; I 
think we should be able to stop in that distance on 
those inclines. 

12,688. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that 700 or 
800 yards is the absolute space between the. distant 
signal and the home signal 7—Yes. 

12,689. Then how much beyond that can the signal 
be seen ?>—It can be seen frequently half a mile or a 
mile off. 

12,690. What do you suppose is the smallest space ? 
—lIn some cases, where there are tunnels, it would not 
be seen perhaps more than 500 yards off. 

12,691. How far from the signal does the signal- 
man go in fog ?—As far as he can see. 

12,692. How far is that?—Very probably 100 

ards. 

12,698. (Chairman.) Very often not more than 20 
yards, is it not ?—Sometimes not more than 20, but as 
a rule I should say it would be 100 yards. 

12,694. Have you not been on an engine in fog 
when you could not see the funnel ?—No. 

_ 12,695. (Karl of Aberdeen.) On entering Man- 
chester the fog would be more dense /—Yes, it would 
be mixed with smoke. 

12,696. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Practically with ex- 
press trains the drivers do not reduce their speed 
much in fog between stations, do they ?—Not between 
stations, but on approaching signals they do. 

12,697. The signals are every two or three miles 
on the line, are they not >—Yes. 

12,698. Would they slacken every two or. three 
miles then ?—Yes, I think so; the driver would bring 
his train under control. 

12,699. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know whether there 
is any ratio between the speed and the distance at 
which a train can be pulled up. Supposing, for in- 
stance, a train is going at 40 miles an hour and it can 
be pulled up in 800 yards, if it is going at 35 miles an 
hour within how many yards can it be pulled up ?— 
No, I do not. 

12,700. There is no table of that sort ?—I have not 
seen one. 

12,701. Or have you arrived at any appreciable 
rule on that point ?—No. 

12,702. You do not know whether it is an exact 
ratio according to the speed ?—No, I do not. 

12,703. (Chairman.) With reference to the ques- 
tion which General Simmons put as to a man reduc- 
ing his speed, do I understand you to mean that he 
would reduce speed on approaching station signals ?— 
All signals. 

12,704. The intermediate block huts as well as 
others P—Yes. 

12,705. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many signals 
of all descriptions do you suppose there are between 
this and Manchester at which he would have to stop ? 
—I could not say. 

12,706. Would there be 200 or 800?—No, ‘there 
would not’ be 200 or 300 certainly. 

12,707. What is the distance from here to Man- 


“chester ?—62 or 63 miles. — sie 
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12,708. It would be 30 or 40 signals perhaps ?— 
Probably 80. 

12,709. Could he slacken 30 times without losing 
more than 15 minutes ?—Yes; he would not lose 
more than half a minute, he would slacken just when 
he was expecting the distant signal. 

12,710. At what speed do your express trains run 
to keep time ?—45 miles an hour, 

12,711. And in that half minute what would he 
slacken to?—Probably to 85 miles an hour. 

12,712. (Chairman.) But in some cases between 
Manchester and this you get a good long run, past 
Matlock for instance, without many signals 7-Yes, 
asa rule the trains run through without being stopped 
by signals. 

12," 713. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What distance 
have you seen the block signals ; could you see them 
half a mile or a mile off; did you mean your former 
answer to apply to them ?—Yes, to all signals. 

12,714. Between here and Manchester they can be 
seen half a mile from them ?—As arule. There are 
cases where the driver would not see more than 400 or 
500 yards off. 

12,715. The least is 400 or 500 yards you think ? 
—Yes. 

12,716. (Mr. Galt.) How many days on the average 
through the winter should you say that you are 
stopped by fog ?—I could scarcely say. 

12,717. ( Chairman.) Ts it not very often the case 
that you have your thickest fogs very early in some 
of the fine summer mornings ‘in the valleys ?—We 
have fogs in the morning. 

12 718, Very dense fog for a short distance in the 
valleys near ‘Trent, for instance ?—Yes. 

12,719. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said that in fog 
the driver pulled up from 45 miles to 35 miles an 
hour in half a minute, is that by shutting off the steam 
or applying the break ?—It depends on the gradient. 
On the Manchesetr road the gradients are very heavy, 
and if going down hill he would apply the break. 

12,720, Would he whistle to the guard to apply the 
break ?—No, he would do it. 

12,721. Tle would pull up from 45 to 85 miles an 
hour and regain speed at the loss of only half a minute 
you say P—Yes, I think so, he would be expecting the 
distant signal and would know where to look out for 
it, and would simply check his train for a very short 
distance in order to apply his breaks should the signal 
be on; he would not whistle unless the signal was on. 
I said 900 yards would be the distance that he would 
pull up, that would be the average on any gradient. 

12,722. (Chairman.) If he were going down from 
Poak Forest towards Manchester by New Mills he 
would require more than the 900 yards, would he not ? 
—No, I think he would do it in the 900 yards. 

12,723. With regard to that express train, what 
sort of number of carriages would it have from here to 
Manchester ?—Probably ten. 

12,724, How many break vans ?—Two. 

12,725. Do you consider that it would add materially 
to the safety of the trains if the break-power were 
considerably increased either by continuous breaks or 
by any other arrangement ?—Of course the train 
could he pulled up in a much less distance. 

12,726. But taking the cases of accidents by col- 
lision that have come under your notice, would many 
of them have been prevented if the train could have 
been pulled up within 800 yards ?—Yes, undoubtedly, 

12,727. A large number would have been prevented, 
would they >—Yes. 

12,728. Supposing additional break-power to any 
large amount was placed upon the trains, should you 
consider that it would be better that it should be 
solely under the control of the driver, or that the 
guard also should be able to apply it ?—TI should say 
that it should be solely in the hands of the driver. 

12,729, Has it ever happened to you in travelling 


or in the course of your investigations, that you 


would find a case in which the guard had found some 
defect, for sia it would have been beneficial to 
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working with the Westinghouse break ?—Yes, a little, 


have applied breaks to the train, which was unkne 
to the driver ?—I am not aware of any. ve 
12,730. Have you ever investigated a case where 
tire has failed in the ‘train ?—No, I have not had 
case of that kind where a tire hag failed to one of th 
carriages, but only to the engine. 
12, 731. Then, of course, the driver knows it 2 — 
Yes. 
12,732. But taking the case of a tire of a caring 
failing, it never has come under your notice P— 
never has. 7 
12,733. In the course of your ordinary duties woul 7 
you have to inquire into the case of any accidents to” 
a train which arose from a carriage tire or axle bree 
ing >—Yes, . 
12,734, There have been cases of tire failunea 
the Midland, have there not ?—Well, I do not. re 
member any to passenger carriages. ’ 
12,735. Were you aa ee in January 1873 No, : 
I was not, 
12,736. In June 1873, were you ?—In the latter 
end of June I was appointed. 
12,737. In December 1873, therefore, you were 
inspector ?—Yes. y 
12,738. There was a case of a passenger train fei % 
Nottingham to Derby approaching Somerton Station, — 
Did that come under your notice ?—I did not inquire 
into that ; it would belong to the southern division, — 
12,789. And there was one on the 21st of June at 
Wingfield, with a train from Leeds to Buxton ?—Yes, - 
but T did not inquire into. that; it was just before 1 
was appointed. - a 
12,740, I see in that case also it was an engine tire, - 
In the case of a tire of the second or third carriage _ 
from the engine or even in the middle of the train, | ; 
failing, would it not be desirable that the guard in the — 
rear of the train should have a large amount of break» f 
power to apply ?—Yes, no doubt. 
12,741. The engine-driver might not immediaiiial 
notice such a defect ?—He might not, but then the 
guard would of course call his ‘attention to it, ' 
12,742. But that would occupy a few seconds wit 
would be valuable ?—Yes, of course we hold drivers — 
responsible for pulling up ; it does not do to divide | i, 
the responsibility, I think. 
12,743. (Mr. Ayrton.) At the same time you do 
not depend upon the power of the driver always to 
pull up the train?—The guard is supposed to assist — 
him certainly. f 
12,744, Then in point of fact the responsibility is — 
divided between the driv er and the guard, if the train — 
overruns the platform for instance /—But in the case — 
of a train overrunning the platforms, we hold the — 
driver responsible and not the guard. ’ 
12,745. You mean he is bound to work the whole — 
train as if there were no break-van and no guard ?-— 
a 
2,746. (Chairman.) That the power of the guard’s 
back is an assistance which he can call in in an 
emergency ?—Yes. 
12,747. (Mr. Galt.) But in a sudden emergency 
would’ it hot be better that both should have the — 
power ?—Yes. f 
12,748. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you speak of a 
giving the driver the entire control, would it imply ‘a 
that the guard would not have the power also of apply- 
ing breaks ?—No. I would give him the power of 
applying breaks as well. I did not mean by my former 
answer that the guard should not have any break. 
12,749. (Chairman.) When you said that the 
driver should have sole control you meant. that the 
driver should be able to apply the whole ?—Yes. 
12,750..Have you had any experience of trains 


12s 751. Have you had to stop by signals unexpec- 
tedly when that break has been on the train ?—Yes, 
12,752. And has the break been applied to the 
whole train ?—Yes, 
12,753. And within what distance has the train 
been pulled up ?—Within 400 yards, I should say. 
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12,754. Would that be an express train ?-—Yes, an 
express train on an ordinary gradient. 

12,755. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many carriages would 
that train consist of ?—Kight or 10 carriages, 

12,756. That is as compared with pulling it up in 
half a mile with ordinary breaks ?—Yes, with the same 
pvumber of carriages, 

12,757. (Mr. Galt.) If there were an additional 
number of’ breaks and the train could be pulled up in 
half that time, would it not be better ?—Of course. 

12,758. (Chairman.) Have any experiments been 
made in your division with regard to the stopping of 
the train by the Westinghouse break ?—No, they 
have not; they were made in the southern division. 

12,759. Not in your presence f—No. 

12,760. Do you know whether the drivers or 
guards wished for more break-power in the trains ?— 
No; I have never heard any desire expressed by 
them, 

12,761. When you have inquired into any accident, 
have the drivers or guards ever made any remark to 
the effect that they had not break-power enough to 
pull up with the warning they got from the signals ? 
—Yes, they have sometimes in that case. 

12,762, (Mr. Galt.) What objection would there 
be to having sufficient break-power so as to pull up a 

‘train in, say, 250 yards ; what practical objection 
to the working of it?—There would be none if we 
could do it steadily and without check. 

12,763. (Mr. Ayrton.) Any jerking which takes 
place, I suppose, is a question of the suddenness merely 
with which the break-power is applied ?—Yes. 

12,764. You could easily pull up a train in 250 
yards without shaking the passengers if the operation 
were begun and ended gradually ?—Yes. 

12,765. (Chairman.) Do you know within what 
distance you can pull up an engine and tender alone 
travelling at 40 miles an hour on “any ordinary gra- 
dient >—You mean merely with its own breaks. I can 
scarcely say ; I should think it would be done in 200 
yards. 

y 12,766. You have never seen it done ?—No; I 
have never made the experiment. 

12,767. I see on the 20th of November 1873 there 
was a case of a goods train travelling between Newark 
and Nottingham being overtaken and run into by a 
mail train near a place called Colwick cutting, near 
Nottingham ?—I recollect that. 

12,768. Did you investigate that ?—I did. 

12,769. The Board of Trade make the remark at 
the end, after speaking of the block system of working, 
that a good continuous break on the mail train in 
“ the hands of the driver might. have modified the 
“ force of the collision.” Do you recollect what 
distance the driver of the mail train had in that 
case P—No, I do not. 

12,770. Isit mentioned in the report book which 
we now have before us and-which we were looking at 
yesterday ?—No ; it is in a report book prior to that ; 
I can get it if you desire. 

12,771. Will you have’the kindness to do so ?— 
( The report book was brought.) 

12,772. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You have got 
the report now with reference tothe accident in the 
Colwick cutting ?>—Yes. ’ 

12,773. Will you be kind enough to read the report ? 
—T have made inquiry into this case, and below I 
“ hand in a statement fromthe men concerned. Driver 
“ Birkbeck says he arrived at Burton Joyce about 
“ five minutes after the goods train, the signals there 
“were at danger, and he was verbally cautioned by 
“ the station-master. He stayed at Burton two 
‘¢ minutes, and then proceeded cautiously. On sighting 
‘ the signals at Carlton, they were at ‘all right,’ but 
‘¢ Birkbeck knew that it would not do to depend upon 
* them, as after the last train which is booked to stop 
“« there has passed the signals are not in use, as there 
“ is no nightman on duty, so he continued to run at 
“ about a goods train pace (20 miles per hour). 
“ When running round the curve at Colwick rocks, he 
“ saw the break lights of the goods train close in 


2. 


“ front of him (owing to the sharp curve and high 
* rocks on the inside of it, be would not be able to 
“ see more than 200 yards in front of him at this 
“ point). Birkbeck immediately reversed his engine, 
“ but by the time he had done so it struck the break 
“ of the goods train, which was travelling very slowly. 
“ ‘The engine (No. 20) was thrown off the line and 
“ damaged, as stated by Mr, Johnson. The goods 
“ break was smashed. ‘The guard jumped out of it 
‘ just in time to escape. Driver Turlington, who 
“ worked the special goods train, says he left Newark 
“ at 9.15 p.m. (22 minutes before the mail was due 
“ there) by order of the guard, who told him to make 
“ the best of his way so as to reach Nottingham 
“ before the mail. No signals were against him until 
“ he sighted the distant signal for the Colwick gate- 
“ house, which was at danger ; he accordingly sounded 
“ his whistle and reduced speed so as-to stop at. it, 
“ but before he came up to it he put on steam again 
“* (as it was turned off), and ran forward to Notting- 
“ ham, He knew nothing whatever of the collision 
“ or that his train had broken loose until he was told 
* afterwards. Guard J. Aldows, who was in charge 
“ of the special train, I have been unable to see, as 
“ he is stationed at Leicester. He told Mr. Johnson 
“ that he did not feel the train break loose before the 
* mail struck it, and that his break was running at a 
“ speed of 15 miles per hour when it was struck ; he 
“ saw the engine nearly close to, and jumped out 
“ of his break. The gateman on duty at Colwick 
“ level crossing, which is about 700 or 800 yards 
“ west of the point of collision, and whose dis- 
“ tant signal is some 200 yards west of that point, 
“ states that his distant signal had not been at danger 
“« for some time previous to the arrival of the special 
“ goods, and that he waited until he could see the 
“ engine of that train had passed the signal before 
‘“‘ he turned it on, as he knew the mail was due. He 
“ could hear that the special train was_ travelling 
* slowly as it was approaching his distant signal, but 
“ the speed had increased considerably before it passed 
“ his gate, when. he perceived there was a break on 
“ the train. He could not see the place where the 
* collision took place from his gate, nor did he hear 
* anything of it. Guard J. Aldows is grossly to 
“«¢ blame for not sooner shunting for the mail, and so is 
“ driver Turlington, who was equally responsible with 
“ the guard for seeing that his train was kept out of 
“ the way of the mail. The guard has been sus- 
“ pended. ‘They ought either to have stayed at Newark 


“ until the mail train had passed or to have shunted , 


“ for it at Lowdham. At the time of the collision 
“ the mail was several minutes past due, and 
“ neither driver nor guard appeared to have taken 
** any pains to ascertain how it was running, as they 
“ might have done at Lowdham, or to have noticed 
“ the time. There is a question as to whether the 
** goods train had broken loose before it was struck 
“ by the mail, and as driver Turlington says he felt 
“ nothing of the collision, I think it must have been 
“ done; but if the guard’s statement is correct the 
“ collision must have caused the train to break loose, 
“ and driver Birkbeck must have been travelling at 
“ too great a speed after having been cautioned at 
“ Burton Joyce. The statements of driver Turling- 
“ ton and the gateman are contradictory as to the 
“ distant signal being at danger. I think in order to 
“ clear the case up it will be necessary to have a joint 
“ inquiry on the spot early, and for the driver, fire- 
“ man, and guard of each train to be present, as well 
“as the gateman. I may add that 1am unable to 
“ give the amount of damage done to the mail train, 
“as the carriages had been sent away before I was 
“ able te inquire into the case”’ That is my report. 

12,774. Apparently you impute blame to the driver 
of the goods train and the guard of the goods train 
for preceding at so short a distance of time the mail 
train, which was overdue ?—Yes. 

12,775. Will you tell me what was the result of 
that case; what was done both in the case of the 
driver and the guard ?—With regard to the driver he 
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was suspended for 14 days from duty and lost his pay 


or that time. I do not ‘know about the guard, I 
cannot say. 

12,776. (Mr. Ayrton.) He i is int under your juris- 
diction ?—No. 

12,777. (Chair man.) The driver would have lost 
about what amount of money ?—Four guineas. 

12,778. Do you remember if he came on again ?— 
He came on again; he is working now. 

12,779. (Sir Seymour Fiteger ald.) The. station- 
master would be equally responsible, would he not ?— 
No, I should say not; my opinion is the guard was. 

12,780. But has wot the station-master the power 
to prevent.a train leaving his station if another is 
following ?—Yes, but he would not interfere unless it 
was br ought specially under his notice. 

12, 781. (Chairman.) The guard and driver of a 
goods train if -they have been “shunting at a station, if 
their duties of shunting were completed, would go on 
if they considered the road was clear >—Yes, unless 
the road was stopped by the pointsman. 

12,782. (Mr. Ayrton.) Could this driver have 
gone ‘fast enough to have reached the shelter of a more 
distant shunting before the mail train overtook him ? 
—He ought to have been able to do so, he started 22 
minutes in front of it from Newark. 

12,783. Then you think the accident was caused by 
his delaying too much on the way ?—It would appear 
so. 

12,784. (Sir J. L. Gihmnons ) What number of 
carriages would there be on ?—I do not remember 
how many, 40 waggons perhaps. 

12,785. With 40 waggons could he keep in front 
of the mail train ?—I should say he could just have 
done it; he ought to have been able to have got to 
Nottingham. 

12,786. It was rather a heavy load, was it not ?— 
It is a very level line. 

12,787. Were they 40 empties?—40 empties, I 
should gay. 

12,788. What distance is it from Newark to where 
this accident occurred ?>—I should think about 15 
miles. 

12,789, And what distance had the goods driver 
to drive to his next station after leaving that ?—'There 
would be a station in three or four miles. 

12,790. He could have stopped at some intermediate 
station ?>—Yes, he should have stopped at Lowdham, 
where there are shunting sidings. 

12,791. (Mr. 


' when a driver is suspended from duty ?—Not if he 


is found not to blame. 

12,792. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) I understand you 
distinctly to say that it was not the duty of the 
station-master to prevent the goods train starting 
from his station when an express train was overdue, 
unless that fact was specially brought before him by 
the guard ; is that so?—It is a question over which 
I have no jurisdiction at all. 

12,798. Iam only asking as a matter not of juris- 
diction, but of practice ?—As a matter of practice the 
guard would inquire how the mail train was running, 
whether it was anything late, and it would be his duty 
to keep clear of it. 

12,794. (Chairman.) I think I caught from your 
report that the goods train started 22 minutes in 
advance of the mail train P—Yes. 

12,795. Was the mail train overdue ?—No. 

12,796. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In due course of time 
the train would not have had to stop till Nottingham ? 
—No, it was a through train to Nottingham. 

12,797. (Mr. Ayrton.) What I understand you to 
say is that the guard ought to exercise his discretion 
on the whole of the facts ?—-Yes; it is also the duty 
of the pointsman (if the guard fails) to remind him 
of it. 

12,798. (Sir J: L. Simmons.) You say it yas the 


. duty ‘of the guard to have stopped at Lowdham and 


have shunted there ?—-Yes. 
12,799. Supposing the guard had wished to do that, 
how would he let the driver know that he was to stop ; 


‘train ?—They were Nottingham . men, 
driver found that the Se i was becoming due. he Sa 


Galt.) Is the pay always stopped - 
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know that he was going to Tose time >—He — was: 
running it too fine. 

12,801. You think the indiscretion was in start 
ing 29 minutes before the mail ?—No, I think after 


starting he should have shunted, to be 10 minutes 


clear. The way the guard has of drawing the driver’s 
attention, is putting “his break on and releasing, it 
suddenly. i 

12,802. Should not the station-master at Newaall 
have known equally well that it was indiscreet. to let 
the train proceed ?—Yes, had he known it he would, | 
but it would not have come under his notice. 

12,803. Do those goods trains at Newark startsome — 
little distance from the station >—Yees, 

12,804. ( Chairman.) The signalman controls them} > . 
—Yes. 

12,805. (Sir Seymour Litzgerald.) I believe it was 
the fact, was it not, that the driver and the fireman 
knew nothing of that part of the line ?—No, they were — 
very well acquainted with it. e 

12,806. I find the report of the Board of hivadel a 
says, ‘The driver and guard of the goods train and — 
« the foreman of the Newark yard agreed that the — 
“ goods train should precede the mail train, for which — 
i they were the more to blame, inasmuch as the driver — 
“‘ and fireman were inexperienced on that line” ?—I _ 


am not aware that they were not well acquainted with 


the line. If I remember. rightly, the driver of the — 
goods train was. nota man “who was regularly entered — 
as driver, but what we call a passed fireman ; he was — 
passed for driving by an inspector. : 
12,807. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had he run on that linet pl q 
Yes, ‘certainly. 
12,808. As a fireman ?—Yes ; they are never sent 
out over a strange line without someone to show them 
the way. . 
12,809. (Chairman.) I apprehend the driver and 
fireman must either have been men belonging to — 
Nottingham as their station, or else they must have — 
travelled down there in order, to take charge of the 
When. the 


should have looked out for a signal from the guard to 
shunt. 


12,810. (Earl of Aberdeen.) And the guard should © 


have given a signal ?—Yes. 

12,811. Is that mode of communication often 
adopted ?—Yes.. 

12,812. And successfully ae 
1 12, 813. (Mr. Galt.) But was not the guard in ‘that 


case more to,blame than the driver ?—The guard is 


really the responsible party. 


12,814. Then if he is really the responsible. nace a 


should you punish the driver?—We did not punish 
this driver, 

12,815. (Earl of Aberdeen, ) Is. the position of a 
goods driver with regard to responsibility different 
from that of a passenger driver with reference to the 
guard ?—Every driver works under the instructions of 
the guard, 

12, 816. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the guard of each | 
train furnished with a working time table, showing — 
the hours at which trains are going \to pass certain 
stations ?—Yes. 

12,817., Would that include the hours at which the 
would pass intermediate stations betwéen Newar 
and Nottingham ?—Yes, marked in small figures. 

12,818. (Chair Man. ) ‘And the driver has “the work- 
ing time table too, has be not ?—Yes. 

12,819. When the goods, train left the Newark 
station what was then the position of the following 
train ?—It was 22 minutes off being due. 

12,820. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was. the difference uf 
speed of the two trains ?—One could go twice as fast 
as the other. a 

12,821. (Mr. Galt.) Is the. rule of allowing 10 
miwutes clear with goods trains strictly adhered to ?— 

So far as I know. seis 
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12,822. Have you had no case come under your 
notice in which that rule has not been observed ?— 
Yes, this is-ones i “ofac 

12,823. Have you had more?—I may have had 
several more. I do not recollect now. 

12,824. In any case where you find that rule has 
not been observed, do you make a report of it ?—Cer- 
tainly. : break 

12,825. Have the drivers been punished in any 
way in those cases ?—They punished the driver of the 
mail and the guard of the goods train. 

12,826. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) The mail train 
was travelling at 40 or 45 miles an hour ?—Yes,$ it 
would be booked at 45. — 

12,827. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many miles off was 
the shunting station that you mentioned ?>—Four or five 
miles. 

12,828. Was that the only one between Nottingham 
and Newark ?—No, there were two more places for 
shunting. 

(12,829. When the goods driver was delayed, what 
delayed him ?—He said that the gatehouse signals 
were against him. 

12,830. (Chairman.)) He made that allegation as 
the reason for his slow travelling ?—Yes. 

12,831. And that was the point on which you were 
not satisfied, and recommended a joint inquiry ;— 
Yes. bah 
12,832. Do you remember the upshot of the in- 
quiry ?—I did not go to the joint inquiry ; the matter 
was investigated by my chief, Mr. Johnson ; he had 
all the men there. 
| 12,838. (Mr. Galt.) Do you examine strictly how 
the trains keep their time in order to see that this 10 
minutes’ interval is strictly observed ?—No, I should 
not do that unless’ a case was brought under my 
notice, or unless.I saw it by chance in my travels. 

12,884, Do you not think it desirable to see that 
this 10 minutes’ interval is strictly adhered to ?—It 
belongs more properly to the traffic department, I 
think, to look after that. 

12,835. (Sir J: L. Simmons.) The traffic depart- 
ment get the reports of the signalmen, do they not ?— 
Yes. 

12,886. And the signalmen enter the times of the 
trains passing ?—Yes. 

12,837. Are those reports carefully examined with 
a view to cases of that sort, where 10 minutes are not 
left, being pointed out ?—I do not know; I presume 
they would be. 

12,838. (Chairman.) You only know the’ reports 
of the signalmen by the traffic department sending 
some case to you to inquire into r—Yes. 

12,839. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you have many 
reports made by the traffic department with regard to 
the 10 minutes’ margin between the trains not being 
observed ?—No, I do not know of any. 

12,840, (Chairman.) As a matter of fact, if you 
found that the guard started the train within 10 
minutes of a preceding train, should’ you reprimand 
him or caution him ?—I have nothing to do with the 
guard. : 

'/ 12,841. Would you have anything to do with the 
driver, or would you consider that as he started under 
the guard he was not responsible >—Certainly he 
would be to blame for starting, but the guard more so 
for starting him. 

'- 12,842. Supposing you found that a train left 
within 10 minutes of the time that a preceding train 
had left, should you make any observation upon it to 
the driver?—-No, I should not; we allow them to 
start .10 minutes after a preceding train; in five 
minutes they go at caution, and in 10 minutes the line 
is considered clear. We should blame the driver of a 

goods train for starting less than 10 minutes before a 
passenger train’ was due to start, certainly. 

“12,848. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Supposing that he 
knew that the passenger train wasiate >—In that case 
he would go on. 

12,844. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is there any 
rule by which a passenger train is to wait, supposing 


that a goods train is started within 10 minutes of the 
time of the passenger train leaving the station >—It 
would start in five minutes. 

hai There is norule to prevent them going on ? 
—No. 

12,846. They would start in five minutes with a 
warning of caution ?—-Yes. 

12,847, (Chairman.) Where the block system is in 
force they would start as soon as the block signalman 
gave them “line clear,” whether it was five minutes or 
three minutes or 10 minutes ?—Yes, because then the 
sae 3 would know that the line was clear to the next 

Ox. 

12,848. (Mr. Galt.) With regard to shunting opera- 
tions, is there a record kept by which it could be seen 
if there was an interval of less than 10 minutes 
before the arrival of the next train? — Yes; each 
signalman keepsa book in which he records the times 
of arrival’and departure of every train. 

12,849. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is Altofts in your 
district >—Yes. 

12,850. Do you remember an accident there on the 
12th of November 1874, a collision ?—Yes. 

12,851. What were the circumstances under which 
it happened >—We had a joint investigation in that 
case, and it appears not to have been copied in this 
book ; there is simply, “ Herewith I hand you a copy 
“ of the joint report.” 

12,852. Do you know the facts of the case ?—I 
think it was a case in which the distant signal lamp 
was said to be out. The driver stated that, and the 
home signal would be at danger, and he could not see 
it in sufficient time to stop ; but it was proved that he 
had a good view of that home signal, and also the 
absence of the distant signal should have been con- 
sidered by him as a danger signal. 

12,858. What was it that he ran into?—A goods 
train that was going out of a siding. 

12,854. And was he driving a goods train ?— 
Yes. 

12,855. One goods train ran into another ?—Yes; 
no one was hurt. 

12,856. (Chairman.) One driver was presented 
with a gratuity in that case, I think ?>—Yes ; some of 


the waggons of the train ran off foul of another line, « 


and he ran forward with a lamp and prevented another 
collision. The down line previous to the collision 
was clear, but the waggons by the collision were 
knocked foul of it, and the driver was the first to see 
this. 

12,857. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Still it was in the 
range of the pointsman ?7—Yes. 

12,858. The collision was actually stopped within 
range of the signalman’s points by the action of the 
hand signal ?—Yes. 

12,859. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Do you remem- 
ber a case of collision at Rawmarsh on the 12th of 
December 1873 ?—I do not remember that just now. 

12,860. A driver fined for passing signals at danger 
on the 12th of December 1873 at Rawmarsh ?—I did 
not inquire into that. 

12,861. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Did yow inquire into 
the case of James Draycott, driver, being fined for a 
collision at Woodley Junction, for passing signals at 
danger and not working to regulations, on the 16th of 
November last ?—Yes. 

12,862. Would you give us the particulars of that 
case ?—It was a question as to whether the semaphore, 
the home signal, was at danger or not. The driver 
stated it was at “all right,” but the weight of the 
evidence went to prove that it was at danger and he 
ran past it. 

12,863. (Chairman.) A. collision took place, and 
his excuse was that the signal had been “ all right ” ? 
— Yes. 

12,864. (Stir J. L. Simmons.) Was that the driver 
of a passenger or a goods train ?>—Both were goods 
trains. 

12,865. What was the result, a serious collision ?— 
No; several waggons were damaged, but no one was 
hurt. 
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12,866. I see there is another | case : Benjamin 
Higgot suspended 10 days for causing a collision at 
Nottingham through inattention to signals and not 
keeping his train under proper control on the 25th 
of November 1874. Did you inquire into that ?— 
Ves ye 

12,867. But have you the particulars of that case ? 
—The driver was working a passenger train from 
Lincoln to Derby, and stopped at Nottingham. When 
ready to start he whistled for the starting signal to be 
taken off ; it was not taken off, and he graduaily crept 
on till he got foul of the goods line, on which a goods 
train was travelling, when his engine slipped a little 
and struck the goods train. 

12,868. (Chairman.) He was coming out of the 
platform on to the main line ?—Yes. 

12,869. And I suppose when he got the order to 
start he whistled for the signal, and thought the signal 
would come off as a matter of course ?>—Yes. 

12,870. And then crept up to the signal expecting 
that, and could not stop in time ?—Yes. 

12,871. He did not get actually on to the line, but 
fouled the points >—Yes, and the waggons in the train 
caught the buffers; it was a very slight affair. 

12,872. It did not throw any of the carriages off ?— 
No. 

12,873. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Could you supply 
us with a statement showing the number of men in your 
department who have been reprimanded, cautioned, 
fined, suspended, or dismissed for inattention in pass- 
ing signals when at danger ?—I could get it from this 
book. 

12,874. (Chairman.) You could not get all the cases 
of caution and reprimand there ?—No ; we sometimes 
speak to a driver, and it is not recorded against him 
if it is not a serious Case. 

12,875. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Can you give me 
any idea how often it happens, not binding yourself to 
an exact number; does it happen 10 or 12 or 15 times 
a week that fault isjfound with drivers for passing sig- 
nals at ‘ danger,” or for inattention to signals ?—No, 
it occurs very rarely indeed. 

12,876. Once a week ?—In my division do you 


. mean? 


12,877. Yes ?—Scarcely so. I should think per- 
haps once or twice a month. 

12,878. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there a case of the 
sort on the 8lst of October, when a driver passed the 
siding semaphore at Ancoats when at danger and 
caused a slight collision ?—Yes. 

12,879. Was it clearly made out that the signal was 
at danger?—Yes, it was admitted by the driver that 
the signal was at danger ; he passed it and ran foul of 
another line. t 

12,880. Is Holmes Junction in your district ?—Yes. 

12,881. I see Thompson Parker, driver, was fined 
for causing a collision at Holmes Junction on the 10th 
of December last, by disregarding rules 69, 70, and 
85; had that anything to do with signals ?—Yes, the 
distant signals were indistinctly on ; they were par- 
tially off and partially on, and it was his duty to re- 
card them as at danger because imperfectly exhibited ; 
he failed to do so and ran into collision with a goods 
train; he was driving a passenger train. 

12,882. (Chairman.) The signals were out of order ? 
—They were not properly on. 

12,883. (Str J. L. Simmons.) I see another case of 
a driver being suspended for a week for inattention to 
signals and causing collision at Holmes Junction on 
the :7th of December ?—It was an oversight on his 
part. When he started away from Masborough 
Station his attention was taken up in looking to his 
time book to see how his train was booked, and he 
neglected to notice that the signals were against him, 
and let his train run by. : 

12,884. (Chairman.) Is that rather an ordinary 
failure with drivers with regard to these distant signals, 
When they see a distant signal at danger, and nothing 
apparently on the road, are they apt to go in a little 
too fast P—No. I think not, : 
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12,885. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) A man at Guide’ 


i 


Bridge was dismissed, I see, for causing a collision 


there on. the 2nd of December 1873 ?—I recollect 
that case. The signals were all exhibited against 
him, and he ran at too reckless a speed, and ran past a 
considerable distance, and came into collision with a 
Cheshire lines train. 
12,886. Were any lives lost ?>—Yes, one life was 
lost, and the driver was committed for manslaughter. — 
12,887. (Chairman.) Guide Bridge is a joint 
station, not wholly Midland ?—It is a joint station. 
12,888. It is joint for the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire and the Midland Companies ?—Yes. 
12,889. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) ‘Is it customary, when 
goods trains have to set back on the line, for the 
signalman to give the driver written permission in all 
cases >—Not if they are simply shunting from one 
line to the other ; if they have to travel any consider- 
able distance it is. 
12,890. (Chairman.). If it had to set back a mile, 
to the next station, for instance ?—Yes, or half a mile, 
or anything like that; they must obtain a written 
order for that. 4 
12,891. In fact the limit would be, would it not, if 
they had to move on the wrong line beyond the 
control of this signal ?—Yes. . 
12,892. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it a common thing 


to have to give written permission ?—It only oceurs ~ 


in case of accident, if one line is blocked by accident. 

12,893. (Chairman.) If, for instance, the permanent 
way had been interfered with, to take out the points 
from a line ?—Yes. ‘ 

12,894. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is Clay Cross in 
your district >—Yes, 

12,895. Do you remember the case of Henry Hill, 
who was fined for breach of train staff regulations on 
the 25th of November 1874?—Yes. It is the duty 
of a man working in that way to hand the staff at the 
end of his day’s work to the guard, to be handed by 
him in the driver’s presence to the station-master. In 
this case he threw the staff down and shouted to the 
pointsman to pick it up, but he did not hear him, and 
there came a fall of snow, and the staff lay under the 
snow all night. 

12,896. (Mr. Ayrton.) How were you educated for 
this appointment which you now hold ?—I was a 
pupil in the shops here with the late Mr, Kirtley. 

12,897. Did you receive any scientific education 
apart from the experience of work that you got in the 
shops ?—No, I did not. Ofcourse I went through 
the drawing offices. 

12,898. There is no place in this town where you 
could get any scientific education ?—No. ; 

12,899. Have you found any objection raised by men, 
when they were in a violent state, in the way of dis- 


satisfaction at your not having experience as a driver? _ 


—No, I have never known a case of that kind. 
12,9CO% (Sir J.L. Simmons.) Do you consider that 
when trains are running out of course and irregularly, 


there is an increased risk of accident ?—1 cannot see | 


that there is. The guard always gets to know by 
telegraph how the trains are running, or should do. 

12,901. The guards have told us that there is: an 
increased risk of accident. Does it not cause greater 
anxiety to the railway officers when the trains are 
running out of course ?—It makes them teel anxious, 
of course. 

12,902. Anxious because there is a greater risk of 
accident ?—I suppose it would be so. Still for my 
own part I feel just as safe if the train is running 
half-an-hour late as if it is running to time. 

12,903. Still as a railway official you feel anxious 
when trains are all running -out of course, in conse- 
ane of bad weather or something of that sort ?— 

es, 4 

12,904. (Mr. Ayrton.) A man has to think more 
for himself if the train is not running according to the 
time table, than when it is running according to its 
aoe course ?——Yes, more depends upon the man 
then. 
12,905. (Mr. Galt.) Mr. Hanbury stated that he 
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acted as fireman for some time; did you ?—Yes, I 
was acting as fireman for about five or six months. 

12,906. You never had charge of an engine ?—No, 
not us driver. 

12,907. (Mr. Ayrton.) What time do you think 
elapses between any accident occuring and your in- 
vestigation?—If it is an accident of importance I 
should investigate it that day or a day or two after. 

12,908. What is the general time that elapses ?>—All 
cases with regard to signals and collisions would be 
investigated in about a week at the outside. 

12,909. Does it occur to you that any improvement 
could be made in the system by which more complete 
discipline could be maintained amongst the men ?— 
No, I do not see how it could be. 

12,910. You think the company takes all the means 
that could be adopted for that purpose ?—Yes. 

12,911. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that it would be 
any improvement for officers of your class if they were 
obliged, for a certain time, to undertake the duty of 
drivers, that it would give them more influence and 
authority ’—In the performance of our duties we fre- 
quently ride on the engines; so we gain experience 
in that way. 

12,912. But do not you think it would be better to 
be experienced beforehand ?P—No, I think we have 
every opportunity during the time of our pupilage to 
watch the thing. 
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12,913. But you have no experience of the actual 
working of an engine ?—Yes. We have never been 
passed as drivers; but at the time of firing we work 


‘the engine, under the guidance of the driver of 


course. 


12,914. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think the attention 
required by the number of signals now used renders 
it difficult for the driver to keep his eye upon the 
gauges of the steam and water ?—No, I have not found 
it so. a ae 

12,915. (Chairman.) Do you know how many sta- 
tions in your division there are, or if there are many 
without sidings sufficient for a goods train, without 
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any shunting sidings, that is to say >—I do not know ; . 


there are very few, but I could not say how many. 

12,916. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Are there some 
stations without any sidings at all ?—Very few, there 
are some. 

12,917. ( Chairman.) I suppose there are some little 
stations with nothing more than a passenger platform ? 
—Yes. 

12,918. (Mr. Ayrton.) And at others are they 
sidings for the local traffic, and not for through trains ? 
—They are for either. 

12,919. But I mean they are occupied by local 


traffic, and therefore they could not be relied upon for 


through trains ?—In some cases that is so. 


The witness withdrew. 


After a short adjournment, 
Francis Surmirt Goopwyn examined. 


12,920. (Chairman.) You are a pointsman at Ad- 
derley on the London and North-western, I believe ? 
—TI was a pointsman at Adderley Park, near Birming- 
ham. 

12,921. Have you left the service of the company ? 
+-Yes. 

12,922. How long ?—A fortnight before Christmas. 

12,923. How long were you pointsman ?—I was 
signalman and pointsman I think about 14 years. 

12,924. At what places on the line were you ?p—In 
the first place, I was porter at Rugby; at Rugby I 
met with an accident and lost my foot, and then I 
went to Bedworth, and then from there to Tipton in 
the Black Country. 

12,925. How long had you been at Adderley Park ? 
—I was at Adderley Park near upon two years. 

12,926. How long has the block system been intro- 
duced at Adderley ?—It was introduced a short time 
before I left, some few months before I left. 

12,927. Did you work under it?—Yes, I did, the 


latter part of the time that I was there. 


12,928. Where were you trained for it?—I was 
trained for it at Adderley Park; I trained myself. 

12,929. Were you not sent somewhere to be trained ? 
—Not sent anywhere. 

12,930. Did they send anyone to teach you the 
instrument ?—We had instruments that we worked 
before ; we worked the permissive block. 

12,931. How long have you worked it ?—I worked 
the block during the time that Iwas at Adderley Park. 
The former part of the time that I was there I worked 
the permissive block, the latter part of the time tbat I 
was there we worked the absolute block. 

12,932. The permissive block was worked all the 
time that you were there >—Yes, up to the latter part 
of the time that I was there; the last few months, in 
the summer I think, we commenced to work the block. 

12,933. Under the permissive block system what 
were your hours of duty ?—12 hours in the day and 
12 hours at night—84 hours per week. 

12,934. What time did you change duty >—We 
changed at 6 in the morning and 6 at night. 

12,935. And how did you change from day work to 
night work at the end of the week ?—At the end of 
the week we did 18 hours on the Monday. 

12,936. If you had been on up till 6 at night on 
Sunday, when did you come on again ?—I came on 
again at 6 on Monday morning. 


12,937. When did you go off >—At 12 in the day. 

12,938. You took a six hours duty ?—Yes. 

12,939. Then the man who had gone off at 6 in 
the morning came on at 12 ?—He did. 

12,940. And how long did he remain on?—Till 6 
at night. 

12,941. And then you had six hours’ rest and came 
on again ?—Not six hours’ rest, six hours’ interval, not 
rest ; I came on again at 6 in the evening. 

12,942. How far did you live from the station ?— 
Nearly a mile I should think. My mate lived further 
than that. 

12,9483. In a company’s house ?—No, it was not, it 
was a rented house. 

12,944. How many signalmen were there at Adder- 
ley ?—There were four of us. 

12,945. How many boxes ?— Two boxes, two to 
each box. 

12,946. And what was the course of relief; if you 
were ill or anything of that sort, what happened ?— 
In the case of illness there was a man that we were 
supposed to have that was granted by the directors 
as a relief man, that was to give us one day off in the 
week. 

12,947. First take illness P—I was giving it you in 
case of illness. I was saying that the directors 
granted us a day off ina fortnight in case of us being 
relieved, and my relief man came to relieve us for a 
day. He should do so, but we never had a day off 
there only in case of illness, and when we were ill 
this man came to relieve us, but only in case of 
illness. 

12,948. Where did he come from ?—From Birming- 
ham; he was an extra man that was called the relief 
man. 

12,949. The relief man came in case of illness ?p— 
Yes, only. 

12,950. In case of illness, did the other man have 
to work extra time for you or not, or did the relief 
man come ?—There was once, in case of the station- 
master taking ill, that my mate had to work an extra 
shift. 

12,951. How long ago?—It was 12 months ago 
just after last Christmas ; last January 12 months. 

12,952. Was the station-master in that case taken 
suddenly ill ?—He was taken ill on Sunday night ; 
he fell off a ladder, he was lighting the lamps. When 
I carne on duty at 6 on Monday morning he had left 
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orders for'me to take charge of the station, to relieve 
him at the station, as he was ill. Then my mate had 
been on all night Sunday night, and he remained on 


duty all day on the Monday up to near 11 o’clock on 


Monday night. ‘ 

12,953. Was that because a relief man could not be 
obtained ?—I was in charge of the station; I sent a 
telegraph message saying that the station-master was 
taken ill, and for them to arrange to relieve Matthews, 
my mate, at the box, but no relief came during the 
day up ti!l that time at night. 

12,954. And who did the station work ?—I did the 
station work; I was in charge of the station on 
Monaay. 

12,955. You booked the passengers ?—Yes. 

12,956. You were the senior man, I suppose ?— 
Yes. 

12,957. You say that you ought to have a day off 
in 14 according to the rules >—According to what had 
been granted to us by the directors, but we never got 
the day. 

12,958. Is it in the rules ?—It was a grant by the 
directors ; we obtained the grant during the time of 
one of the agitations. 

12,959. Was it in the rules or in the terms of en- 
gagement, or anything of that sort ?—There was 
nothing mentioned about it in the rules or in the 
terms of engagement ; it was a grant by the directors. 

12,960. How many years ago was it ?—I do not 
exactly remember the year. 

12,961. (Mr. Galt.) How did you obtain that 
grant, was it communicated in writing Pe had an 
agitation, and we obtained that information from the 
superintendent that the directors had granted us one 
day off in a fortnight ; and we also obtained the pro- 
mise that that should be carried out, but it never was, 
only in some cases. 

12,962. By whom was it promised ?—From Mr. 
Sutton, the superintendent at Birmingham. 

12,963. (Chairman.) The station-master at Bir- 
mingham ?—No, he is superintendent at Birmingham. 

12,964. Under whom, under Mr. Bowers ?—Under 
Mr. Findlay ; now, I believe, he is traffic manager ; 
it was Mr. Bowers. 

12,965. How long ago was this ?—At the time that 
this grant was made it was Mr. Bowers was superin- 
tendent. 

12,966. How long ago?—I cannot give you the 
dates just now, for I was called upon in a hurry 
yesterday. Idid not know I was coming here till 
yesterday, and therefore I have not just the dates, but 
I ean supply them. 

12,967. Was it a year or three years ago ?—It is 
about two years ago that the grant was made, quite 
that. 

12,968. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) How was it com- 
municated to you by the superintendent; did he call 
the men together ?—-Yes, when the men met together 
at Mr. Sutton’s office. 

12,969. Were you there ?——-I was not, my mate was 
there. 

12,970. Then all you know is that your mate told 
you that it was an assurance given at the mecting ?>— 
Yes, and we had another meeting after that to ask 
for it again, to ask for it to be fulfilled ; and Mr. 
Sutton, instead of meeting the men at the office, took 
train and went away and would not see the men. 

12,971. (Chairman.) Had you opportunities of 
seeing your inspectors on the line?—Yes, we were 
continually naming it to them, every time they came 
to the box aluost, .ad they would put us off with 
some excuse, saying that he was short of men, or that 
he had so many ill they could not spare a man, or he 
was gone to some races, or something of that kind. 
There was always plenty of excuses, so that we could 


. not obtain the relief which we knew was granted to 


us. 
12,972. How much iliness did you have the last 
three or four years ?—I was off two days during the 


time I was a Adderley Park. 
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12,973. ‘That would be in about two years ?—Nearly 
two years. : 

12,974, You had about two days’ holiday ?—Yes. 

12,975. With pay or without pay ?—Without pay. 

12,976. Was there any change in the hours of 
duty when the block system was introduced ?—No 
change. 

12,977. It is a small station at Adderley Park, is it 
not?—It is a small passenger station, but an impor- 
tant goods station ; all the London goods trains are 
made up there. 

12,978. It is a sorting station, is it >—Chiefly. 

12,979. As regards local business it is a very small 
station ?—Yes, it is. ‘| 

12,980. Why did you leave the service, had you 


any accident ?—I had lost my leg three years before — 


at Rugby, as I first stated, but it was not because of 
that that I left; I left because it was such a heavy 
post and so much responsibility that I could not do it. 

12,981. You left of your own accord ?—Yes, I re- 
signed. 

12,982. What number of trains passing your station 
had you ?—In the 24 hours there was about 80 trains 
altogether ; chiefly goods at night. 

12,983. Goods at night, and passenger by day ?— 
Chiefly so. 

12,984. What points had you the control of —We 
had four pairs of point at our box. 

12,985. Leading to the goods sidings?—Yes, and 
the main line. poe 

12,986. Had you a cross-over road on the main line ? 
—Yes, we had two cross roads; we had a cross-over 
road from one main line to the other, and we had a 
cross-over road from the main line to all the sidings 
with the exception of one. . 

12,987. How many sidings were there >—Nine. 

12,988. Was each of those sidings equal to 40 
waggons ?—More than that. 

12,989. Hach would hold a full goods train I sup- 
pose ?>—Yes, they would. 

12,990. Was your mate ill much ?—Not much. 

12,991 .Did he lose a week in a year ?—No, we 
did not lose much time during the time that I was at 
Adderley Park. 

12,992. Has Matthews been there long ?—Yes, he 
has. He has been there I cannot say how long now, 
but he was there before I was there. 

12,998. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is he there 
still >—Yes, he is there still. 

12,994. (Chairman.) What had you to do with the 
shunting, sidings, or sorting sidings ; had you to lift 
the trains out on the main line ?—Yes, we had one 
siding called the marshal siding ; that was on the side 
of the line that the box was on; then we had the eross- 
over points, and then we had the points that crossed 
into the sidings, and we had one of the sidings con- 
nected, and, we had a pair of slip points. 

12,995. The marshal siding is on the up line, that 
is on the east side of the main line ?—Yes, it would 
be on the east side. 

12,996. Are there not facing points to the main 
line ?—No, there are no facing points. 

12,997. The sorting sidings, the bulk of them, are 
on the west side of the line, are they not ?—Yes. 

12,998. And you had one long main siding, in fact, 
running out of the main down line, and connecting 


with all the other sidings, had you not ?—There was 


one running out of the up main line, there was the 
cross-over points turning the trains into the sidings, 
and then we had control of one pair of points after 
the trains had crossed off the main line. 

12,999. And then the points that you are speaking 
of now ?—They were in charge of the shunters. 

ech They were not connected with your signals ? 
—No. 

13,001. They were in charge of the shunters who 
were sorting the trains ?—Yes. 

13,002. So far as regarded the sorting of the trains, 
that was done by the shunters in the sidings ?—Partly 
so. ‘The marshal siding is used a great deal for the 
Poplar waggons ; all the waggons for Poplar are put 
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in there. When.the Poplar train comes up the train 
is marshalled by the man in the box ; that is, he works 
the points for the marshalling of the Poplar train. 

13,008. That is to say, the man inthe box works 
the points to enable the trains going to London to go 
into this marshailiag siding and draw the Poplar 
waggons out >—Yes, and also to shunt them off the 
various trains that bring them, the trains of the Stour 
Valley and trains from Wolverhampton coming up 
with Poplar waggons ; those waggons: are shunted 
into the marshal siding, and then when the Poplar 
train comes up that train picks the waggons up, puts 
some of the Londons off into another siding, and then 
picks its own waggons up and backs into the marshal 
siding, and remains there till some of the other goods 
trains are gone. 

13,004. What sort of intervals do you get in the 
daytime between the trains ; would you get half-an- 
hour at any time inthe day ?—There is some parts 
of the day that you would get half-an-hour. 

_ 18,005. And at night ?—At night it is worse. 

_ 18,006. What is the busy time at night?—From 
9 o'clock till you go off in the morning, with the 
general goods trains. At the up goods shunting 
platform the trains shunt all their waggons at Adderley 
Park. There are a good many trains that come off 
the Stour Valley that do not go any further than 
Adderley Park; they bring their things and shunt 
the waggons off, and then there is a pilot engine that 
comes up from the Curzon Street yard. 

13,007. How far are you from Birmingham ?—Two 
miles. 

13,008. Had you a stove in your box with an oven? 
—In the first box we had; before we had a new box 
put up we had a small box and a stove. 

13,009. That was one of the ground boxes, was it ? 
—No, it was elevated a little. 

13,010. Had you a new box afterwards ?—Yes. 
We had a pitch in, and then they gave us a new box, 
so that put us out of gear ; we had a better box after 
that. 

13,011. In the new box what accommodation had 
you >—We had a fire-grate in the new box. 

13,012. Could you boil a kettle over it ?—Yes, and 
there was a little oven. 

13,013. And an allowance of fuel for it regularly ? 
—Yes, the fuel was supplied. 

13,014. Did you find the new box hotter or less 
comfortable than the old one ?—We found it more 
healthy, colder but healthier, not so sleepy. The 
old box was small and a stove in the middle, and the 
fumes of the smoke from the stove were very injurious 
to our health. 

13,015. The new box was better ?—Yes, the new 
box was larger, and healthier, and better. 

18,016. You are one of those men who like fresh 
air in the box P—Yes. 

13,017. (Mr. Galt.) Some of them like a great 
deal of heat, do they not ?—We were hot enough 
there. 

13,018. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What year was it that 
the pitch in, as you call it, took place >—On the 24th 
November 1873. 

13,019. (Chairman.) The Leamington mail train 
-eame into collision ?—Yes, with the Peterborough 
goods train. 

13,020. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Has there been in- 
creased siding accommodation supplied at Adderley 
Park ?—Yes, there has. — 

13,021. (Chairman.) You were on duty at the time 
of the collision ?—I was. 

13,022. Have you seen the Board of Trade report 
upon it >—No, I have not. 

13,023. That was November 1873 ; was there any 
report or caution or anything said to you about it 
afterwards >—Simply for having the turn out. 

13,024. Where you fined ?—No ; I was suspended 
10 days. ’ 

- 13,025. With loss of pay ?—Yes, with loss of pay. 

13,026. I see the Board of Trade report. says, 
« There is much conflicting evidence in. this case 
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which makes it somewhat difficult to assign the just 
amount of blame to the respective parties concerned ; 
but it appears to me most improbable that an ex- 
perienced signalman like Goodwyn would have his 
signal off with shunting going on under his very 
eyes, especially after he had received notice that the 
mail was approaching, and I think therefore that 
the mail driver must on seeing the north cabin 
signal lowered have neglected to look for the one at 
the south cabin, but have concluded that it would, 
according to custom, have been also lowered, and 
that he was only made aware of the state of things 
on seeing the red hand-signal waved by Goodwyne 
‘ The collision is, therefore, in my opinion to be mn 
the first instance attributed to want of due vigilance 
on the part of the mail driver, though the fact of 
the north cabin signal having been lowered when 
it ought not to have been, must be taken into ac- 
count in extenuation of his conduct. ‘The signalman 
Goodwyn was much to blame in allowing the goods 
train to commence shunting when the mail was so 
nearly due, without first having informed himself, 
as he had the means of doing by his speaking in- 
strument, whether the mail was late?’ That was 
before the absolute block was introduced ?—Yes, it 
was. 

13,027. I see they say that “ preparations are now 
“ being actively pushed forward for working the 
*¢ absolute block system between Rugby and Birming- 
“ ham, and for providing the cabins with proper 
“ locking apparatus and distant signals.” That came 
very soon afterwards ?—Yes, that came soon after. 
We had no protection until the block system was in 
operation. 

13,028. Then you only had the permissive block ? 
—We had it, but we had no signals to protect us. 

13,029. What signals had you at Adderley ?—We 
had merely one main signal; we had no distant signal 
under our own control. There was a distant signal 
worked by the man at the north box, 465 yards away ; 
that was a signal that was lowered that let the mail 
into me while I was shunting, and not under my own 
control. 

13,030. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose you are 
obliged to use the main line for shunting, owing to 
want of space ?—The using of the main line is partly 
caused by the want of space, and partly because the 
sidings are on the contrary side of the line. 

13,031. ( Chairman.) Was that the only case that 
happened while you were there >—That was the only 
case. 

13,032. Have you been accustomed to the 12 hours 
shift on your service ?—No, while I was at Bedworth 
I bad 11 hours there. 

13,033. Was the station closed at any part of the 
night ?—It was closed all the night when I was at 
Bedworth, that was the crossing and sidings. 

13,034. Not used through the night ?—No, it was 
not; only the latter part of the time I was there it 
was used part of the night, and then a boy helped 
me. 
138,035. When you were at Adderley Park how 
often were you visited by the inspectors ; how often 
did any come to see your boxes ?—Sometimes once a 
week ; but when we were bothering them about some 
relief, and we wrote several times for less hours, we 
did not see them so often ; they did not appear to like 
to come, 

13,086. Was your box inspected once a week ?— 
Generally. 

13,037. Did you report yourself to the station- 
master when you came on duty ?—No, not always. 
We were on duty before he came. 

13,038. Would he see you in the course of the day ? 
—He would see us in the course of the day. 

13,039. That is to say, as a general rule, you were 
visited once a week by the inspector, and during the 
course of each day you would be seen by the station- 
master ?— Yes. 

13,040. Of course the morning men came on before 
the station-master came on duty ?—Yes. 
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13,041, Would he see the night man who came on 


at 6 in the evening ?—Yes, he would, because he was 
on duty after the night man came on some few hours. 

13,042. So that the night man would come through 
the station, and he would be seen?—He would see 
him when he came through the station, because the 
box was close to the station. 

13,048. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Do you know what 
class the signal inspectors are taken from ; what had 
they been hefore they were made inspectors ?—Points- 
men and signalmen. 

13,044. (Chairman.) Who was your inspector in 
that district P—Squires. 

18,045. (Mr. Galt.) They are men well experienced 
in general Pp—Yes. 

13,046. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You mentioned per- 
forming 18 hours’ work. Did you ever have to do, 
except in special cases, 18 hours’ work, or more than 
12 hours’ work following ?—Not with the exception of 
special cases. 

13,047. (Chairman.) You mentioned a case where 
the station-master fell off a ladder. In the routine of 
your duty, unless some sudden emergency happened, 
did you ever have more than 12 hours at a spell ?— 
Not more than 12 hours at a spell. 

13,048. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Did you get every 
second Sunday free ?—We got two Sundays in six 
weeks. 

13,049. (Chairman.) Was that some arrangement 
amongst yourselves or by a relief man ?—We were 
relieved by a platelayer on the Sunday. 

13,050. At Adderley Park on Sunday there was 
very little doing, I presume ?—Very little doing. 

13,051. And the signals were placed in charge of a 
platelayer ?—Yes, the signals were placed in charge of 
a platelayer. 

13,052. Was the telegraph signalling suspended en- 
tirely >—No, he would work the telegraph as well. 

13,053. But another man was put on on the Sunday, 
so that you and your mate got two Sundays out of 
six ?-—Yes, 

13,054. Did those Sundays come together in your 
turns ?—Nearly so. We had a month, and then we 
had a Sunday, then we had a fortnight and then 
another Sunday. 

13,055. It depended upon the relief man relieving 
some other boxes besides yours, did it not?—No, that 
was the arrangement. 

13,056. Did you take any holidays while you were 
at Adderley Park except the two days you mentioned ? 
—No. 

13,057. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Did you find yourself 
the worse after the long day of 18 hours ?—Yes, very 
much worse indeed. 

13,058. (Chairman.) You mean after the 12 and 
the six hours ?—Yes, after the 12 and the six hours. 

13,059. That is to say, at 12 o’clock any day, if you 
had the previous day had a short time, from 6 to 12, 
that was the time you felt tired ?—Yes. 

13,060. (Earl of Aberdeen.) On Saturday night, 
supposing you had stopped at 6 o’clock after a 12 
hours day, when did you come on again ?—I came on 
again on Sunday morning. 

138,061. When would you leave off ?—At 6 o’clock 
on Sunday night, and then I came on at 6 o’clock on 
Monday morning ; then I would go off again at 12, 
and come on again at 6 on Monday night for the 12 
hours on Monday night. 

13,062. What did you do during the six hours’ in- 
terval >—Then I would go home and have my break- 
fast, and of course a wash, and I just sat down for a 
few minutes, and then I started back to work again. 

13,063. (Chairman.) That does not take the whole 
six hours ?—It would not be much less; we used to 
call it passing the rag round, coming back again. 

13,064. (Mr. Galt.) Didjyou not lie down and take 
a sleep ?—You could not go to bed, because when you 


get home, against the time that breakfast is ready and 


you have a wash, if you get to sleep you are waked 
up again directly, so as to get back again. 
13,065. Did you go to sleep >—No. 
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13,066. (Chairman.) Did you ever lie down ?—— | 
Sometimes I did, and sometimes I would get a nap, 


but you could not call it a sleep. . 

13,067. What did you occupy yourself with if you 
were not asleep ?—Sitting in a chair. 

13,068. Have you a wife ?—Yes. 

13,069. Did she not have the breakfast ready for 
you when you came home ?—Not always; she got the 
fire lighted and was getting the breakfast ready. 


138,070. (Earl of Aberdeen.) That was not during ~ 


the six hours’ interval from 12 on the Monday ; you 
knocked off work at 12,on Monday ?—Yes; then I 
might go home and have my dinner. 

13,071. And you came on again at 6 at night ?— 
Yes, . 

13,072. (Chairman.) Did not you take any rest 
then ?—I sat down a little while and got a nap if 1 
could. 


13,073. (Mr. Galt.) Ave the trains divided equally. 


between the day and the night ?—It is much easier in 
the day than it is in the night; you are engaged all 
night with shunting, and that is very laborious. 

138,074. (Chairman.) You had to keep your atten- 
tion up much more in the night, because each goods 
train that stopped would give you two or three move- 
ments of your points and signals p—More than two or 
three, sometimes a dozen or more. 

13,075. Whereas, in the daytime, when passenger 
trains are passing, you probably never want more than 
one movement of the signals for each train ?—There 
are three signals for each. train, and there are the 
telegraph instruments to see to; you have to receive 
the train on the electric gong one way. 

13,076. Whatever you do for a passenger train 
once you would have to do two or three times for a 
goods train >No, you had to receive the goods trains 
in the same way as you would receive the passenger 
trains, and in addition to receiving them you would 
have to work the points while they were shunting the 
goods; sometimes the shunting was 10 minutes, some- 
times half-an-hour, and sometimes more than that. 

13,077. Whereas with a passenger train after you 
have received it and signalled away it is done with ?— 
It is done with. 

13,078. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many goods trains had 
you inthe night?—I think there were about 11 up 
goods trains that we had to shunt, and then we had all 
the down goods trains in the morning. 

13,079. ( Chairman.) How many ?—About the same 
number of trains. 

13,080. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the interval 
between despatching the one set and receiving the 
other, when there were no trains ?—We used to get 
the up trains away at 12.40, but they frequently were 
not got away till after the mail; if we could not get 
them away before 12.40, we kept them till the 1.15 
was gone, so that we had to allow 25 minutes’ interval. 

18,081. ‘When did the others begin {10 come ?— 
There were two Peterborough goods to come up after 
then, so that it was 2.15 before we got shot of the 
rest of the up goods, and then the down goods would 
be coming before then. 

13,082. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider, on the whole, 
taking all your work, that you had more to do than 
you could well perform ?—Yes; we had upwards of 
100 telegraph messages to send and receive within the 
24 hours, besides all our shunting. 

13,088. (Chairman.) Train messages do you mean ? 
—Train messages and others. 

13,084. How many of these would be train mes- 
sages ’—Perhaps 60 of them or more to send and 
receive. i: 

13,085. And what would the others be ?—Messages 
about waggons and special messages about special 
trains. f ; 
13,086. They wonld be warnings of specials coming 
down, I suppose >—Yes, and the number of waggons 
and what they consisted of. 

13,087. And did you send them messages too ?— 
Yes, we sent them on to Coventry and Rugby. 

13,088. Were they messages that you merely trans- 
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mitted, or messages which you had to give to the sta- 

- tion-master at Adderley >—We had very few for the 
station-master ; we had some few for him about lost 
luggage and things left in trains sometimes ; we had 
messages to receive and send, ; . 

13,089, Had you signal instruments and speaking 
instruments in your box ?—We had two train tele- 
graphing instruments and two talking instruments. 

13,090. One of them connected with Birmingham ? 
—One connected with Birmingham, Coventry, and 
Rugby, and the other merely connected with the north 
box at Adderley Park. 

13,091. It was merely a communication between 
the two boxes ?>—It was a communication between the 
two boxes. 

13,092. Then your speaking instrument, by which 
you would get messages about special trains and mes- 
sages for the station-master about luggage, was con- 
nected with Birmingham, Coventry, and Rugby ?— 
‘Yes, and Hampton. We had a message every morning 
from Hampton about the number of waggons that 
were ‘there ready to go. 

13,093. For whose information was that ?—For the 
information of the shunters, so as to make the train up. 

13,094. (Earl of Aberdeen.) If you had had a boy 

to assist you in telegraphing, would that have relieved 
‘you considerably ?—It would have relieved me con- 
siderably. 

13,095. (Chairman.) With regard to the 60 mes- 
sages, or whatever they may have been, which you 
speak of as being train messages, what was their 
nature; were they chiefly warnings that a train was 
coming ?—It was such and such a train left at such a 
time, and load so much. 

13,096. Those that you would send would be, I 
‘suppose, from your station to Coventry or to Rugby ? 
—To Coventry and Rugby. 

13,097. Train number so and so, with so many 
waggons ?—Yes, we would say, “ Londons or Bir- 
“ minghams at such a time,” and then to Rugby we 
would say, “ Londons or Birminghams at ‘such a 
“ time, load so many.” 

13,098. How long did it take you sending on those 
messages ordinarily ?—We could send a good many in 
a short time of those train messages provided the 
clerks were in the offices, but sometimes it takes longer 
to get a message than it does to give a message when 
they do come. 

13,099. It would frequently happen that you would 
send a message, but you could not not get an answer 
for some minutes ?—Yes, for some five or 10 minutes 
sometimes. 

13,100. You would wait a little while and then 
repeat it?—Yes; just while a train was coming up we 
would call again. 

13,101. Sometimes the thing would happen with 
you that you would be called at the moment you were 
shunting a train?—Yes ; of course many times we 
had to take messages when we were shunting. 

13,102. At other times you could not leave your 
signal points >—We could not leave them. 

13,103. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Supposing that you 
were sending a telegraph message and a train whistled 
for the signals, would you have left the message to 
lower the signals ?—Yes. 

13,104. Would not that have been rather awkward ? 
—Yes, it would be awkward. 

18,105. (Chairman.) You could drop the instru- 
ment at any moment ?—We could leave the instru- 
ment, but we did not like leaving the instrument ; 
and then you had to ask them to repeat, and call them 
again, and that gave extra work ; you do not like to 
do that if you can help it, but still it is done. 

13,106. Sometimes they treat you in the same way ; 
sometimes they suddenly leave you while you are 
telegraphing to them ?—Yes. 
13,107. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You say that 
there was an agitation amongst you to get this one day 
in 14; how many men were there in the stations that 
desired to have this relief ?—I should think there 
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ree 70 or 80 of the men went in at the time to ask 
or it. 

13,108. (Chairman.) Would that represent the 
Birmingham station? — Yes, Birmingham and the 
district round. 

13,109. Including New Street ?—Including all that 
were working on the 12 hours ; not in New Street. 
There is no man in New Street working 12 hours 
that I know of; but round Lawley Street and Vaux- 
hall and Adderley Park. 

13,110. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) This was an 


agitation which was general among the 12 hours men 


of that district ?—Yes, men of the second and third 
class posts. 

13,111. Youcomplained that it was not granted at 
your station ?—It was not. 

13,112. Was it granted at any of the other stations ? 
—They have a day off now and then, but not regular. 

13,113. Am I to understand that although pro- 
mised it was not granted to any of these men on the 
stations in the Birmingham district >—Although pro- 
mised it was not carried out regularly. 

13,114. At none of the 12-hour stations in the 
Birmingham district ?—Just so. 

13,115. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What were the wages 
of the second-class signalmen ?—We had 24s. a week 
at those which were considered second-class posts. 

13,116. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Am I to take it 
that what you have described as the amount of work 
and the course of duty that you had at Adderley Park 
is much the same as at all the other 12-hour stations ? 
—No ; there are some of them lighter; at the stations 
between Coventry and Adderley the work would be 
much lighter than at Adderley Park. 

18,117. Are there any heavier ones ?—I scarcely 
think there are; I do not know of any. 

13,118. You, I understand, resigned of your own 
accord ?—I did. 

13,119. Are there any other or many other men in 
the Birmingham district at. the 12-hour stations. who 
have resigned as you have ?—There have been a good 
many resigned in the district; there are frequently 
men resigning, such as old servants. 

13,120. I may take it that, in your belief, there has 
been a good deal of dissatisfaction in the Birmingham 
district ?—There has been a good deal of dissatisfac- 
tion, and there is at the present time. 

13,121. According to your knowledge, are there 
any other men besides yourself who desire to make a 
statement of that kind to the Commission ?>—I have 
no doubt there would be a number of men who would 
be glad to state their views. 

13,122. Are they men in the service ?—Yes, men 
in the service. 

13,123. (Chairman.) Dissatisfaction on what point ? 
—On the point of too many hours. 

13,124. That is to say that 12 hours is too much ? 
—Yes, 12 hours is too much. | 

13,125. You want to get shorter than 12 hours, 
namely, eight hours ?—Yes, eight hours at the places 
where there is shunting. 

13,126. Is there any dissatisfaction at the rates of 
pay ?—There is dissatisfaction at the rates of pay. 

13,127. Is it a question of the rate of pay or that 
the duty is too much ?—Both. 

13,128. Are the men contented to go on with extra 
pay ’—They could not unless they could get a con- 
cession of hours. 

13,129. Do you know how many have left in the 
course of 12 months in your district ?—I do not know 
exactly ; 1 know several that have left. 

13,180. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give us the name 
of anyone who has left because he is worked 12 hours ? 
—I can furnish the Commission with a number of 
names, but I cannot just think of them at the present 
moment. 

13,181. (Chairman.) The company’s books would 
show who had left and how many had left ?—They 
would. 

13,132. (Mr. Galt.) In some cases the signalmen 
work only eight hours. In your case you complain 
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not merely that’ you work 12 hours, but) that you 


have too mach work to doin the 12 hours ?—Yes. 
The men would not object to do the work if they had 
less hours, and they wrote to Mr. Sutton, and I wrote 
and my mate wrote several times to Mr. Sutton on 
the subject. We said in our application that it was 
not the work that we were complaining of, we were 
willing to do the work, but it was the very unreason- 
able hours that we wanted altering, 

13,133. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You wanted to 
alter the shifts ?— Yes, we found that at 3 o’clock in the 
morning our strength was exhausted, and that we 
were not men, and that what we did after 3 in the 
morning, coming on at 6 at night, was done half 
asleep and very imperfectly. 

13,1384. (Chairman.) Did you keep any register in 
your box >—No, no private register ; the trains were 
all registered. 

13,135. (Mr. Ayrton,) Did the people feel more 
exhausted in the morning after being up during the 
night than in the other 12 hours ?—Yes, we could 
manage the day better than the night, because there 
were passenger trains which we had to deal with 
chiefly, and there was not so much work. 

13,186. Do you think that was due to the fact that 
when you are off duty in the night you sleep through- 
out the night, but when you are off duty in the day 
you cannot sleep in the day?—You cannot sleep as 
well in the day. There is the noise of carts and the 
noise of children and the noise of traffic, so that you 
cannot sleep so much in the day as you can at night. 

13,137. (Chairman.) Is your cottage near the line ? 
—No. 

13,138. Therefore you are not disturbed by the 
traffic of the line ?—No, it is the traffic of the town 
chiefly. 

13,189. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Were the work con- 
siderably lighter than you had to do, would you make 
objection to the 12 hours ?—I think 12 hours is too 
long for a man to be ina box in a day in succession. 

13,140. (Chairman.) That is too long for a man to 
work every day one week and every night the next 
week ?—Yes, it is too long. 

138,141. (Mr. Ayrton.) Whether he is hard-worked 
or not ?—Yes, whether he is hard-worked or whether 
he is easy. 

_ 18,142. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any men at your 
station under the eight hours system ? — Not at 
Adderley Park. 

13,148.. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you ever .know any 
accident occur in consequence of a man being sleepy 
about 3 o’clock in the morning ?—No, I do not know 
that J did. ms 

13,144. Did it ever occur to you /—It never. oc- 
curred to me. My mate fell asleep one morning, and 
stopped the mail nine minutes. I asked him how it 
was that he stopped the mail, and he said he had had 


six very heavy nights, and he felt very tired, and he 


just pointed a pilot on to the engine sidings, and then 
sat down and had alittle supper, and about 1.15 in the 
morning he said he accidentally fell asleep, and the 
mail came up and stood at the signals till they came 
and wakened him. 

13,145. How long had you been in the service 
before that occurred ?—Some years. 

13,146. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Was he punished ?— 
No, he was not; he was reprimanded. It was the 
first offence that they had against him, and so they 
reprimanded him. ; 

13,147. (Mr. Ayrton.) We may take it that it has 
occurred once in how many years ?—He was caught 
once. I do not know how. many years he had been 
there. 

13,148. If he had fallen asleep and the train was kept 
waiting another time, he would have been caught, 
would he not ?—Yes, he would if it was reported. 

13,149. (Chairman.) It would have been reported 
if he had delayed the train, would it not ?—Yes, it 
would. 4. 
13,150. (Mr, Galt.) Have you resigned in conse- 
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district who are anxious to come and give evidence 


quence of what. you consider over-work ?-—I have, % 
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entirely. 


* 


13,151. Have you had any other cause, any dispute? a 


—No. no cause whatever. I had a pitch in there 


once, and of course I was suspended ina moment, I 


have a wife and six children, and I did not like the 


idea of having so much responsibility, and also being . 


liable to be thrown out of work in a moment, beeau 
anything might occur at any moment, and so thinking 
about the matter, I thought it best, as I had an oppor- 
tunity to leave the service, to leave it, 1 on 
138,152. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the opportunity ? 
—I had the opportunity of another situation... 
13,158.’ What situation was it ?—A situation under 
the Birmingham School Board. 
18,154. (Chairman.) What pay do, you. get ?—I 
get 30s. a week. va 
13,155. What do you. have to do?—We have to 
clean the schools and to look after them. 
13,156. How long does it. take you in the day ?— 
We go in the morning at 6 o’clock, and there is the 
firing to attend to, and everything about the schools 
to: keep clean. c 


13,157. You get. them ready for school at, 9 o’clock ? 


—We get them ready for school at half-past 9... 
13,158. Do you go there in the middle of the day ? 
— You have to be on the premises if you are wanted, 
and you have to sweep the schools out at night. 
13,159. (Mr. Ayrton.) When does that work finish ? 
—It is according to what time you. get in, and how 
many there are. You can generally get them done by | 
8 o'clock. si 
13,160. Then you appear now to have 14 hours’ 
work ?—No. pac 
13,161. (Chairman.) It is 14 hours from beginning 
to end, but you get a break in the middle of the day ? 
—Yes, we have a break in the middle of the day. 
13,162. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Could you give the 
Commission an idea of how many levers. you would 
have to move in shunting one goods train ?—I should 
think if a goods train makes seven shunts you would 
have to move the levers 14 times. . 
13,163. That is including signals and points ?—No, 
I am speaking of the shunting points. 
13,164, ( Chairman.) The signals would be at danger 
while you were shunting, and they would remain so? 
—Yes. 


13,165. You would be moving the levers for the 


points ?—Yes, for shunting. . 
»13;166. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Are you aware 
whether there are any other men in the Birmingham 


here ?—I am not aware at the moment, because I had 
no idea of coming, myself until yesterday afternoon, 


when I had a telegram. I saw one of the menon the _ 


committee the day before yesterday ; that was all that 
I had known about it at all; so that I have had no 
time to get any dates,or any papers for this examina- 
tion myself. “ 
18,167. I. want. to know whether there are other — 
persons who are desirous of appearing to give evidence 
to the Commission ?—No doubt the men would be 
glad to give any information they could. 
13,168.. (Earl.of Aberdeen.) Do they not have 
some hesitation in speaking about the terms of their 
employ while they, are still in the service ?—Yes, 
there would be a delicacy on that. point. . 
13,169. (Chairman.) But they would have no hesi- 
tation in speaking the truth about it if they were 
asked by the Commissioners ?—Some of them would, 
but there might be some who would not. 
13,170. They would have less difficulty in speaking 
to the Commissioners. than in, speaking to their own 
superintendents or their own directors >—I daresay 
they would. feel the difficulty less. ey 
13,171. You think that they would speak more 
freely to. the Commission than,they would to their 
own directors ?—I think they would; I think if they 
knew that, they had, gota friend they would open 
their minds... There is one thing which I did not 
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name, and that was, the wire that we give “ line clear” 
tothe north box with was exposed above ground, and 
anyone coming up the embankment (as there was a 
foot-road off the street on to the railway), or the 
shunters in coming on to the sidings in that way, would 
take hold of the wire and give ‘‘line clear” to the 
north box. Itwasa mechanical gong, and by slipping 
down the clay bank and taking hold of the wire it 
would give “ line clear.” 

13,172. Did you report that ?—Yes, I reported it. 

13,178. What has gone with it now ?—After the 
accident to the mail it was taken away, and a locking 
apparatus was put in. 
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13,174. At the time of the accident that we were 
speaking of, arrangements were being made at some 
Stations approaching you for introducing the block 
and altering the signals ?—After the accident, 1 did 
not hear of it before. 

13,175. After the accident your station was very 
soon altered ?—Yes, some few months after, it was 
altered. 

13,176. Was not the block system being introduced 
in stages down the line ?—In some parts of the 
system it was. 

13,177. It was being brought in by degrees, was it 
not ?>—It was. 


_ The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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Mr. Franois WitL1AmM Wess and Mr. Ricuarp Borer examined. 


13,178. (Chairman, to Mr. Webb.) You have charge 
of the locomotive engine establishment and the run- 
ning of engines on the London and North-western 
Railway ?—I have. 

13,179. You also have the superintendence of the 
carriages >—Yes, as far as regards the mechanical 
details of the wheels and tyres and the break gear; 
those details have been put under me. 

13,180. You are aware that we wish to see you, or 
some other gentleman from the London and North- 
western Railway Company, with reference to the 
break question P—Yes. 

13,181. I presume that you have the letter which 
was sent to the London and North-western Company 
on that subject ?—Yes. 

13,182. Will you give us what information you can 
supply upon that matter ?—With regard to any ex- 
periments, either with our mail trains or with our 
expresses, we have not yet tried in how short a time 
we could stop; but I am authorised to state that if 
the Commission would like it, we are quite willing to 
try any experiments which they would wish to have 
tried with the break which we have adopted. 

13,183. The break which you have most in use is 
‘Clark’s break, is it not ?—Yes. 

13,184. Upon the London and North-western Rail- 
way you have in use a certain number of. carriages 
with ordinary screw breaks ?—On a recommendation 
of mine the directors have fitted up their trains with 
what I call the manual power break for ordinary stop- 
pages, and Clark’s continuous break for an emergency. 
I have strongly recommended our people not to work 
the continuous break for the ordinary stopping of the 
train. I thought that it might be of interest to the 
Commissioners to have a report upon this question, 
and also upon the Westinghouse break, which I made 
some time ago. This is a report which I wrote to 
our locomotive committee on the 30th of March 1874, 
giving my views as to the desirability or not of using 
the air break, and also as to the system which we 

- ought to adopt in our ordinary working, and I have 
no reason to change my opinion. I will explain my 
reasons more fully if necessary. The report is as 
follows :—“ The Westinghouse break, like many other 
“ continuous breaks, if in good working order, will 
pull up a trainin much less time than the ordinary 
~ manual one, but it is dependent upon a complicated 
“‘ air pump, numerous valves, and a large number of 
“ india-rubber connexions, the latter, according to 
“« Mr. Westinghouse’s last scheme, in a train of 25 
carriages numbering 150 separate pieces, any of 


which failing might prevent either the whole ora 
“ portion of the break from working. This is a 
“ sufficient reason, I think, for not adopting the break 
for every day working. The introduction of the 
air pump and steam cylinder upon the locomotive 
practically increases the working parts 50 per cent., 
** and I cannot think that it will be less, if it is not 
* even more liable to fail than the machinery of the 
locomotive itself. The introduction of such a break 
“ would necessitate its adoption by all those com- 
* panies whose carriages work in common, and all the 
carriages in a train in which this system is used 
** would require to have the pipe connexions, whether 
“ fitted with breaks or not. J am of opinion myself 
“ that a powerful continuous break should not be 
“used for ordinary working, but that the train should 
** be under such control that it can be pulled up by 
* the manual breaks, the continuous breaks being 
“ used only in cases of emergency ; and for this pur- 
* pose they should be as simple as possible, and so 
“ arranged that they could be worked in two or more 
sections if required.” I may explain more fully 
my reason for not recommending one of these con- 
tinuous breaks for ordinary working carriages. Sup- 
posing that we have a break which will pull up the 
train, say, within a quarter of a mile instead of half a 
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mile, which is the distance within which an ordinary | 


break will pull up the train; it may happen that our 
men, knowing that that break will pull ‘wp a train in 
a quarter of a mile, will run into the terminus shutting 
off steam at a quarter of a mile, but the break may be 
found to be out of order, and then the train will go 
through the station. The instructions to our drivers 
and guards are, that they are only to try the break at 
the first stopping place, so as to see that it is in work- 
ing order. On our trains going out from Euston 
we use the continuous break, to pull up at Willesden. 
That break is not used for the ordinary stoppage of 
the train, but our drivers are instructed to have the 
trains under such control, that they can pull them up 
by the ordinary break. 

13,185. In the London and North-western Com- 
pany’s return of the breaks in use they return Clark’s 
iron break and Clark’s wooden break ?—I went over 
to America about three years ago, amongst other 
things to seé which was the best break, and I came 
back impressed with the idea that the cast-iron break 
block was the best, and therefore we are fitting up 
all our carriages with the cast-iron break block. The 
reason is that in snowy weather the snow gathers 
round the wooden break and forms ice between it 
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and the tire, wail the cast-iron break block being a 
better conductor of heat, it does not adhere so long. 

18,186. Have the London and North-western Com- 
pany any carriages fitted with Fay’s break ?—Yes; 
those are what we call our made up trains where the 
carriages are never separated ; that train is a composite 
train, ‘and Fay’s break is only used for such a train. 
We had it on the Irish mail, but we are now fitting it: 
up with Clark’s continuous break, 

13,187. How did Fay’s break work on the Irish 
mail ?—It worked ver y well, but the difficulty was 
after making up the train in putting in a carriage. 

13,188. Was Fay’s break applied to the Irish mail 
in sections ?—With the exception of the carriages 
which we put on at Chester that train is made up 
at Huston. 

13,189. There is also the Heberlein break which is 
in use between Broad Street and the Mansion House ? 
—Yes, we have had two or three failures in it. Jam 
informed that a man has been constantly with the 
break since it has been put on. Sometimes we have 
not been able to get the break off. 

13,190. That iia runs for sbout 20 miles ?—Yes, 
and it is stopped 14 times in that distance. All the 
other trains on that line are fitted up with the Clark 
break in the carriages, and with the water break on 
the engine. 

13, 191. Is that a hydraulic break ?—Yes, it is a 
very simple break which is designed for that particular 
work, and all the engines have been fitted up with it. 
As long as the engine can run the break cannot well be 
inoperative. A small cylinder is fixed under the foot- 
plate of the engine, and a connexion is made between 
the water space of the boiler and the lower side of the 
cylinder where the piston goes out and is always open 
to the boiler. ‘The driver in order to take his break 
off must turn his steam from his boiler to the 
opposite end of the cylinder, and to put on his break 
he only has to make a connexion with it and the cistern 
or the tank, and he can put it on either soft or hard, 
just as he opens his valve. ‘That break is fitted on to 
the Metropolitan tank engines. In our Metropolitan 
trains we have two systems of breaks, as I recom- 
mended ; we have the Clark break for the carriages or 
about half the train, and the water break for the 
engine. 

13,192. How many wheels of the engine do you 
break ?—Four out of eight, they are eight-wheeled 
engines. 

13,193. Is there a bogie in front ?—Yes, and we 
apply the break to the four driving wheels. We 
have 32 tons of adhesion there. 

13,194. What proportions have you on the four 
driving wheels ?>—382 tons out of a total of 46 tons. 

13,195. ‘The carriages in those trains have Clark’s 
break ?—They are all fitted up with Clark’s break, with 
the exception of one which has been fitted up with the 
Heberlein break. 

13,196. Do they use Clark’s break habitually ?— 
Yes ; they use it under ordinary circumstances. Of 
course in the case of Clark’s break failing, we have 
the alternative of reversing the engine, which we do 
not like to do. If you reverse the engine you can put 
on still more power. 

13,197. Has the guard the ordinary screw-break ? 
—No. 

13,198. Have you had any failures with Clark’s 
break ?>—None, excepting on sticking on the first in- 
stance ; the blocks did not free the wheels, but that is 
now entirely overcome, and we have no trouble. _ 

18,199. That would be in the first commencement? 
—Yes, it was new to us. I re-arranged the whole of 
Clark’s breaks on our own line, and it generally goes 
by,the name of the Clark-Webb break. I went into the 
question of the distribution of the cast-iron and the 
wrought-iron portions of the break. .All our cast- 
iron is in compression, and all our wrought irop is in 
extension, as it should be mechanically. ‘The company 
have the right to use Mr. Clark’s patent with the 
future improvements, because they paid him a lump 
sum, 
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13,200. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the patent nearly out ?— 
Mr. Clark patented the improved break, which we have. 
now, about two years ago. 

13,201.: (Chase. man. if) Fay’s break was applied to 
manual power ?—Yes. 

13,202. Not as a self-acting break ?—No. 

13,203. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did the company authorise 
Mr. Clark to patent the improvement ?—-Of course the 
principle was his ; I improved it in matters of mechani- 

cal detail, but it made no difference to us; of course 
he had a right to patent his principle. 

13,204. But he had patented his principle in te 
former patent ?—I suggested some improvements, and 
he suggested others. 

13,205. (Jr. Galt.) It did not affect you?—No. I 
have no,pecuniary interest in the break. 

13,206. (Mr: Ayrton.) In order to have obtained a 
patent, must not Mr. Clark have represented that all! 
these improvements where his own, whereas it appears 
to have belonged to the London and North-western 
Company ?—That does not follow, he took out a 
patent for some improvements in the mode of apply- 
ing the chain. My suggestions to him were with re- 


card to cast and wrought iron, and as to the detail 


mechanical arrangement ; he did not patent that. 

13,207. (Chairman.) In Clark’s break, can the 
carriages be reversed ?—Yes, the break now need not 
be reversed, it can be used in either direction. 

13,208. Can {the Heberlein break be used in either 
direction ?—Yes. The Mansion House train is never 
ait 2 sed. 

,209. It is not a qneation of reversing the train, 
ie a question whether the carriages cannot be re- 
versed in the train ?—Yes; hevasab, it does not matter 
which way the chain wraps round the small barrel. 
We are anxious, as soon as possible, to get a uniform 
break. If we have a different power in different 
breaks our men get confused, because they have to 
attend to different directions, and if they get Clark’s 
break at one time, and the Heberlein break at another, 
they get confused. 

18,210. Have you made any experiments in order 
to ascertain within what time you can control a train 
with Clark’s break; take the Irish mail, for instance ? 
—In the first train which I fitted up with Clark’s 
break we pulled up in 18 seconds, going at 40 miles 
an hour; that is to say, in about the length of the 
train. 

13,211. How many carriages were there ?—There 
were six carriages; it was a light train. 


13,212. You had eight vehicles ?—We had eight . 


vehicles altogether. It was merely an experimental 
train, the length of it was about 250 feet. 

13,218. (St J. L. Simmons.) Was the break on all 
six carriages ?—Yes. 

13,214. And there was the engine break as well ?— 
Yes, there,was the ordinary tender engine break. 

13,215. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What was the gra- 
dient ?>—It was running into Litchfield station ; it 
was nearly level. 

13,216. (Chairman.) It was on the main line ?— 
Yes, 

13,217. Were there curves ?—It was pretty straight. 

13,218. You were running from the north to Litch- 
field ?—Yes. 


18,219. It is straight until you come right up to — 


the station >—Yes. 

18,220. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Were there passengers 
in thie train ?—Three of our directors were in the 
train at the time. 


13,221. (Mr. Ayrton.) An experiment with six 
empty vehicles against an engine and a tender was not 
an experiment of much value as far as the carriages 
aré concerned ?—No;-we have not tried any experi- 
ments with a regular train, but we shall be very glad 
to do so. Ido not consider that any of these experi- 
ments are worth much as to the time in which you 
could stop an ordinary train, and I should propose to 
send some one with fog signals and to let him put 
them down, and let the train be pulled up as soon as 
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possible after running over them unawares, as more 
nearly representing actual practice. 

13,222. Still it would entirely rest with the man 
‘using the signal, as to whether he put down the signal 
immediately or not >—Certainly,. but if you are trying 
these special experiments the person who is conducting 
the experiments calls out ‘‘ breaks down.” He takes 
out his watch and calculates from that second, whereas 
in ordinary working it will not be so. Going at 45 
miles an hour you get away for a certain distance 
before you know where you are. 

13,228. It would require some attention to ascertain 
whether the break is on ?—Somebody would conduct 
the experiment who would tell the man when- to put 
on his fog signals, and the distance from the signal 
run over to the point where the engine stopped should 
be taken as the actual distance in which the train 
could be pulled up in every-day working. 

13,224, In order to determine with any precision 


’ the effect of a break, would it not be necessary for the 


time to be taken from the point at which the applica- 


tion of the break was furnished ; that is to say, when 
the break could be no further applied to the wheel ?— 
I understand that what the Commission want to arrive 
at is how soon in ordinary working you can pull up 


-atrain, and I should like to try the experiment in 


ordinary circumstances as nearly as possible, and not 
to use this very powerful break except in the cause of 
hearing three fog signals. 

13,225. Is it not desirable first to ascertain the 
absolute power of the break and then to see its 
ordinary working ?—You would get it in that way. 
We should be very glad to try a comparative experi- 
ment in that way, but I should not like it to go forth 
to the world that the distance in which we had pulled 
up experimenially was one in which we could pull up 
in practice. I think that it would be deceptive. 

13,226. But do you not think it desirable that you 
should know the absolute value of the thing first, and 
that then you should know how it works out under 
varying circumstances ?—In no two days could you 
pull up the same train at the same place in the same 
time. It would all depend upon the weather, there 
might not be the same greasy state of the rails. No 
two experiments would work out precisely the same. 

13,227. Is it an accurate statement of the fact that 
the weather is so changeable, as respects the rails, 
that within the limit of two or three hours there will 
be a difference ?—Within the limit of two or three 
miles you will find a great difference. 

13,228. Lam speaking of the same mile, and the 
state of the weather ?—I should think that an hour 
would make all the difference, that is my experience. 

18,229. Do you mean that the rails are not to be 
found in a similar condition of dryness for five or six 
hours in the day ?—Very seldom, at this time of the 
year. 

13,230. Are there not other times of the year when 
the rails are in the same state for days ?—There are 
days and days when they are in the same state ina 
dry and hot summer. . ... | 

13,231. Would you not rather select a time when 
the weather is of that kind?—I should think that an 
unsafe thing to do, because we have to run our traffic 
irrespectively of the weather. 

13,232. I mean as to the absolute power of the 
break ?-—It would only show its value in dry weather. 
I take it that you ought to provide for all times. 
Having given the weight of your train, and having 
skidded your wheels, you cannot do more with any 
system of break. I do not care how it is applied. 

13,283. (Mr. Harrison.) I think that the point to 
which you have called the attention of the Commis- 
sioners is this, that if you have a fine day, and the 
rails perfectly dry, you can stop your train in a given 
distance ?/—Yes, 

13,234. But if you have a foggy morning, and a 
greasy state of the rails, it would possibly require 
double the distance to stop the train ?---Yes. 


_ 18,235. (Chairman.) Will not it make a great dif- 


ference as to the state of the rails jn fine weather, 


whether the rail itself happens 1o have been bedded in 
the ballast or not ?—Yes. 

13,236. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it not also the case 
that within one mile of road the state of the rails wili 
vary ?—There is one place on the North-western Rail- 
way, namely, Winsford, in the neighbourhood of the 
salt works, which is very apt to be damp, and it 
might vary in a very short space of time. 

13,237. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then it would seem to re- 
quire for a useful series of experiments that you should 
try the break under the ordinary conditions of work- 
ing P—Yes. 

13,238. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) I understood you 


to say that you anticipated that when you had different 


kinds of breaks in use, it would be likely to confuse 
your men, if at one minute they had Clark’s break, 
and if at another minute they had the Heberlein 
break ?—Yes, or the Westinghouse break. 

13,239. Therefore you think it very desirable to 
have as far as you can a uniform system of break ?— 
Yes, and as simple a system as we can possibly adopt. 

13,240. How do you propose to arrange the matter 
where you are in connexion with independent com- 
panies, and their carriages run over your line >—With 
Clark’s break, as we have it designed, you may put a 
section which is fitted up with Clark’s break in any 
part of the train which you like. It is the simplest 
system that I know, and you can put it in any portion 
of the train. for instance, our 5 o’clock train from 
London is fitted up with two sections which have 
Clark’s break, the first section goes to Liverpool, and 
there is also the Manchester section. 

13,241. Supposing that you have a section which is 
going on to the Caledonian Line to Hdinburgh, or to 
Stirling and Perth, would you be compelled to take 
your whole section, whether it was fitted with the 
break or not ?—We are not obliged to take the whole 
section, we can unhook it, but we must take the van, 
because all the working power is in the van. We 
always run a van and a certain number of carriages to 
Edinburgh, and that would be a section which we 
should fit up. 

13,242. Do any of your carriages come on the 
southern lines to Brighton, or Dorchester, or Dover ?>— 
I think not. We have now 44 break vans. fitted up 
with Clark’s break, and we have six. of the West 
Coast Joint Stock, which are now in abeyance, 
waiting for the Caledonian Company to decide whether 
they will go into it or not. 

18,2438. It would be of importance that the lines 
which are in communication with you, such as the 
Caledonian for instance, should adopt the same break 
as you adopt ?—Yes. 

13,244. (Chairman.) With reference to that ques- 
tion, is there any difficulty whatever in putting 
between your sections, or behind one of your sections, 
a carriage which is not fitted with the break ?—No. 

13,245. Does it interfere in any way with the work- 
ing, provided that the cord is long enough to pass 
over it >—Not at all. 

13,246. For instance, if in your journey you had, from 
some cause to take off two or three carriages at Crewe 
to go away to Yorkshire on the North-eastern side, 
would the taking away of them interfere with the 
working of Clark’s break ?—No, not at all, provided 
that. the cord was long enough to reach the section.: 

13,247. With regard to the Westinghouse break, 
would there be any difficulty in inserting two or three 
carriages which were unfitted with the Westinghouse 
break, provided you had sufficient tube to go over 
them?—The tubes of the Westinghouse break go 
underneath. 


13,248. Is there any difficulty in carrying a tube 


over the carriage and connecting it at the two ends ? 
-—I should be very sorry to trust such a long length 
of india-rubber tube. ‘There is one fatal objection to 
india-rubber, namely grease. A man who has been 
greasing the axles may leave some grease on the india- 
rubber tubing, and it creates a sore 1n It. 

13,249. And in a certain time the tube would 
fail?—Yes, I am speaking from practical experience, 
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13,250. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How long had you 
the Westinghouse break in use upon your line >. We 
put an experimental train at work with it for about 
four or five months. 

13,251. (Chairman.) With reference to the grease 
affecting the india-rubber tube, it would apply either 
to the vacuum break, or to the hydraulic break, or to 
any break which depended upon flexible tubing ?— 
Yes, but less with the vacuum, as it is never under any 
great strain. 

13,252. And even if it depended upon short lengths 
of flexible tubes ?—Yes. 

13,253. Do you know how soon a tube of that sort 
gets damaged by grease ?—I understand that in 
America the tubes last on an average for about 12 
months. 

13,254. Have you ever had under your notice any 
india-rubber flanges which have been damaged by 
grease ?—Plenty. 

18,255. Do you know how long it takes >—No, 
because they rub in different ways. 

13,256. (Mr. Galt.) Is the Westinghouse break 
extensively used in America?—It is on some lines, 
but not on others. I went over to America specially 
to look at this break, and if I had thought it to be the 
best I should have recommended it to our directors ; 
but I did not think so. 

13,257. What other breaks are generally used in 
America ?—Amongst others, the vacuum break and 
the spring break. In the latter case at the end of each 
platform there is a very strong coil-spring which is 
connected with the break screw and is kept wound up, 
and it can be released by pulling the continuous cord, 
and so put on. 

13,258. Is Clark’s break used there ?—I do not 
think that Clark’s break is known there. 

13,259. You appear to be of opinion that there is 
great difficulty in testing the power of the different 
breaks ?—I do not think that there is any difficulty. 
You may calculate the power of the different breaks. 

13,260. Without making an experiment ?— Yes. 
Give me the rails in a certain condition, and give me 
the power which I can apply by the break, and I can 
calculate the power of any break. 

13,261. Have you come to a decided opinion as to 
which break is the best ?—I have recommended our 
directors to put on Clark’s break with the manual 
break in the van, and to use the manual break ‘for 


ordinary stoppages, and Clark’s break for emergencies. 


13,262. Under some circumstances would not the 
other break be more effective, the machinery being so 
compressed ?—I cannot see how in practice those 
breaks can last. 

13,263. I do not refer to the lasting power of 
the break, but as to its immediate effect ?—I will 
put it in this way. I now have about 1,500 locomo- 
tives which are running under my charge; with the 
best that we can do we are liable to between 80 and 
90 failures a month; and I say that with the Westing- 
house break, I should put on 50 per cent. extra 
machinery, which to my mind is equally liable to fail. 
Therefore, supposing that I had all my engines fitted 
with the Westinghouse break, I should on the average 
be liable to one failure and a half per day. 

13,264. There are two distinct matters; the one is 
as to the absolute power of the break in stopping the 
train in the shortest time, the other is the liability 
to accident and to failure, which of course is quite 
another matter >—I will put it very simply. I will say 
that the Westinghouse break is too complicated for 
ordinary working. You may make the power anything 
that you like. Tell me the power that you want, and 
I will put it on either by the Clark break, the Westing- 
house break, the vacuum break, or the water break ; 
it is merely a matter of calculation. 

13,265. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The limit of the 
power of the break is in fact the skidding of the 
wheels ?—Yes, and we do not recommend skidding. 

13,266. (Chairman.) You would prefer that the 
momentum of all the wheels should be retarded, but'that 
none of them should be skidded ?—Yes. 
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13,267. Can you accomplish the object of only 


partially skidding the wheels with Clark’s break ?— — 


Yes, the guard can do it. 


13,268. Is it not out of his hands when once the — 


string is pulled ?—No, he has the only control of it 
when released by the driver, but he can release it 
himself independently. 

13,269. (Mr. Galt.) What is the bad effect of 
skidding ?—It makes bad places in the tyres. 

13,270. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many pieces are em- 


ployed in Clark’s break ?—I could not say without 


counting them up. 

13,271. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) When you speak 
of the vacuum break, to what kind of vacuum break 
do you refer?—I refer to the vacuum’ break which 


has been tried experimentally on the Metropolitan _ 
line, under the superintendence-of Mr. Tomlinson the — 


engineer. 

13,272. That is what they call Smith’s vacuum 
break ?— Yes. 

13,273. There is another which they call Spencer’s 
or Saunder’s vacuum break ?—I never saw it until 
last Sunday, when he sent mea pamphlet upon it, but 
I hardly think that it would come into ordinary use, 
because we must have either a vacuum pump, which 
is difficult to keep in order, or an ejector with a jet of 
steam on leaving Euston, which we must keep on for 
five hours, until we get to Liverpool. It is all very 
well theoretically, but it will not do in general 
practice. ; 


13,274. ( Chairman.) With the Westinghouse break © 


you must keep the air pump going for almostthe whole 
distance ?—Yes, and if that system was adopted on 
our line I must fit up every engine, because we are 
liable to engine failures, and when an engine fails we 
must take the next engine, and if it was not fitted up 
with a complete apparatus of course it would be 
powerless for stopping. 

13,275. That air pump is going the whole time ?— 
Yes, to keep up the loss from leakage. 

13,276. In your experiments could you keep the 
parts sufficiently tight?—There is always a certain 
amount of leakage going on. 

13,277. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that one kind 
of break may be applicable to one line, and not ap- 
plicable to another ?—-Certainly. 

13,278. (Chairman.) Will you describe Fay’s and 
Newall’s breaks ?--They are the same in the method 
of working. Fay’s break was a slide break, and 
Newall’s was a. hanging break. That is the reason 
why in riding in the train with the Newall’s break it 
made it very uneasy ; but with our Clark’s break we 
hang the block by the centre, and place one on either 
side of the wheel, so that the wheel can work up and 
down the whole time the break is on. 

13,279. In the case of Newall’s break the whole 
weight of ,the carriage was borne by the break blocks 
until the breaks were released ?—Yes. 

13,280. The tendency being to ease the spring ?—- 
The springs were relieved the moment it was un- 
blocked. ts 

13,281. It was put on by the guard winding up a 
serew P—Yes. et 

ae A considerable manual power was required ? 
—Yes, 

13,283. Then there are other breaks mentioned in 
the return which has been furnished to us, you having 
about 150 third class carriages fitted with the ordi- 
nary screw breaks ?—They would be the ordinary 
screw breaks. 

13,284, What is the cost of fitting up’ Clark’s 
break ?--The cost of fitting up our large carriages with 
the Clark break is from 16/. to 181. a carriage. The 
cost of fitting up the van is about 244. ; : 

18,285. (Mr. Galt.) Is that the same as upon the 
North London line ?—-I think that the North London 
superintendent is here, who will be able to give you 
that ; I daresay that it is about the 'same. o 

13,286. Is that the same break ?—Yes, they are 
putting it on now on all their trains ; it is exactly the 
same as our own. — lal 
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13,287. (Chairman.) What is the cost of Fay’s 
break per carriage ?—I cannot state it now, but I can 
obtain it for the Commissioners. 

13,288. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the break which you are 
now describing put on all the four wheels of the car- 
riages ?—All our new carriages have six wheels, and 
we only break four. We have the middle pair of 
wheels free. 

13,289, I refer to the expense which you have 
given ?-Yes; we make the block on each side of the 
four wheels. . 

13,290. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You block. the two 
end pair of wheels ?—-Yes. 

18,291. (Chairman, to Mr. Bore.) You are car- 
riage superintendent on the London and North-western 
Railway ?—I am. 

13,292. How long have you beer so engaged ?—I 
have been for 15 years in my present position. 

138,293. How long have you been connected with 


- the company ?>—I have been connected with it for 23 


years altogether. 

13,294. In the North-western Railway Company’s 

carriage factory ?>—Yes, at Euston, and Birmingham, 
and Wolverton. 
- 18,295. Mr. Webb has given us the cost of Clark’s 
break ; can you tell us about the cost of Fay’s break 
per carriage ?—It would be about the same ; I do not 
think that they would vary very much, but I will send 
it to you; there is very little difference, there is more 
weight, but not quite so much work in it. 

13,296. Can you tell us the cost of the ordinary 
serew-slide break, which you have in use on your 
vans ?—It would be the same; the ordinary screw 
break comes out at about 24/. or 26/. per vehicle. 

13,297. Then there is no appreciable difference 
between fitting a van with Clark’s break and with 
the ordinary screw break ?—Comparatively none, but 
‘there is a material difference in fitting the hanging 
break suspended with a single block. . 

13,298. Have you any vans fitted with hanging 
‘breaks ?—Yes, a great number. 

13,299. What is the cost of them ?—The hanging 
break is about half the price. 

13,300. The hanging break is only applied on one 
side of the wheel >—That is so. 

13,301. Do you consider that that is an efficient 
break ?—At the time it was adopted we had no better. 
_ 18,3802. Would it skid the four wheels ?—There is 
a slight uncertainty about it; it has to be adjusted 
more frequently than the slide break. 

13,303. Have you fitted up the Heberlein break ? 
——It was fitted up under my supervision. 

13,304. It was fitted up at Wolverton ?—Yes. 

13,305. What was the approximate cost of it ?—It 
was so imperfect, when it was brought over here that 
we spent a very great deal in addition, so that I 
should think that it cost double what I give you as 
the cost of Clark’s break, because of the imperfect 
state in which it. was brought here, and it was not a 
perfect break until it was brought to Wolverton. 

13,306, What would be the cost of the Heberlein 
break ?—I daresay that it would be 10 or 15 per cent. 
more than Clark’s. __ 

13,307. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you make that estimate 
of cost on a standard. form or pattern ?—Assuming 
Clark’s break to be 16/. or 18/ per carriage, I esti- 


- mate the Heberlein break at from 10 to 15 per cent. 


more. 

13,308. (Chairman.) What causes it to be more 
costly >—There is a good deal more work. 

13,309. More labour ?—Yes.) 

13,310. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know the number of 
pieces.in each of these breaks?’—I have not the num- 
ber, but I could easily give, you the whole of the 
parts ; there area great many of them. 

13,311. ( Chairman.) Is there any part. of the con- 
struction of a carriage already built which requires to 
be altered, so as to apply Clark’s break to it.?—There 
are two cross bars to the under framing only... 

_ 18,312. Is there anything which requires a carriage 


| 
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to be taken to pieces ?—No, it can always be applied 
without taking off the body from the frame. 

13,318. Does that remark: apply equally. to Fay’s 
and the Heberlein breaks ?—It would have to be done 
in both cases. 

: 13,314, Did you fit up a Westinghouse train ?— 
es. 

13,315. Do you know what it cost per carriage in 
fitting up >—I do not remember. 

12,316. Is that train still fitted up ?—(Mr. Webb.) 
It is not. 

13,317. (Lo Mr. Bore.) In the carriages to which 
you have applied Clark’s break, what is the character 
of the wheel ?—Chiefly Mansell’s. 

13,318. Have you found any objection in applying 
it to any particular wheel ?—Not at all; we make no 
distinction. We put the breaks indiscriminately, but 
the new carriages are fitted with Clark’s break. 

13,519. You have, I think, on the London and 
North-western line tried Wharton’s wheels ?—We have 
Wharton’s wheels. 

13,320. Are they in use ?—Very few of them are 
now in use; we shall soon get rid of the whole of them. 

13,321. I see that six vans were fitted with them ? 
—yYes; they were not kept exclusively for those vans, 
but they happened to be under. 

13,322. Mansell’s wheel is a wooden wheel ?—Yes, 
with tyre fastenings on each side of the tyre. 

13,323. (Mr. Ayrton.).Is Mansell’s wheel a patent 
wheel ?—I believe that there is a patent for the new 
ring, but the old patent has expired long since. 

13,324. ( Chairman.) Then there is Worsdell’s wheel? 
—That is not patented. That is bolted through the 
tyres; these have cast-iron bosses and wrought-iron 
spokes, and the bolts come through a wooden felloe. 

13,325. What. is MacConnell’s wheel ?—That is of 
wrought iron, with single spokes it is entirely of 
wrought iron. : 

13,326. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it a patent >—No. 

13,327. (Chairman.) What is Haddon’s wheel ?>— 
That is a combination of wood and iron; there is a 
piece of wood inserted between the spokes, so as to 
give strength and make it solid at certain sections. 

13,328. What is Wharton’s wheel ?—It is a solid 
wood wheel bolted with an inner tyre. 

13,329. In appearance it is like Mansell’s ?—Not 
quite. 

13,330. What is Kirtley’s wheel ?—-That is all 
wrought iron. 

18,331. With a wrought-iron centre >—Yes. 

13,332. What is Bowler’s wheel ?—I do not know 
Bowler’s wheel. ©: 

18,333. This is the return which has been furnished 
to us; perhaps that will bring it to your recollection ? 
—Yes; it is partly of cast iron and partly of wrought 
iron. 
gone. 

13,334. In your experience in the carriage depart- 
ment, have you ever found any of the wheels come in 
injured by the breaks ?—No. 

13,335. Have the tyres been injured >— No, the 
tyres are only injured in proportion to the rough and 
hard wear which they get. 

13,336. How long is it since you first brought 
Clark’s break into ordinary use ?—It is about three 

ears. 

13,337. Have you found any injury to the tyres 
in the trains which have been brought into the Man- 
sion House Station '—No more than would be expe- 
rienced from any break. 

13,338. They have not been flattened ?—No. 

13,339. Do you find more or less injury than in the 
case of your vans with the same sort of break ?—Not 
more than you may expect to result from stopping 
every two or'three minutes. 

13,340. Do Clark’s breaks upon the Mansion House 
trains skid the wheels ?—Yes. 

18,841. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do they skid the wheels 
more than any other break which is applied with great 
force ?—They pick them up, 1, think, more quickly, 
and therefore they skid them earlier. 
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(Mr. Webb.) We can adjust it so as to skid or not 
to skid. Lee 

13,342. (Earl of Aberdeen.) In relieving the break, 
how do you cause the roller to unwind ?—It is done 
by a balance weight under the carriage, and the roller 
is so hung that it leaves contact the moment that it is 
released. ; 

13,348. So that you can release it altogether ?— 


Se 
Ee 3,344. (Chairman.) The balance weight under the 
carriage draws back the chains, and so uncoils them ? 
—Yes, and the balance weight under the van brings 
the two pulleys in contact when the lever is released. 

13,345. (Yo Mr. Bore.) I gather from what you 
have stated that there is no difficulty in applying 
Clark’s break to any ordinary carriages now running ? 
—None whatever. 

13,346. Nor in applying Fay’s or Newell’s break ? 
—None. There is just one little addition which 
would not have been necessary, except that our car- 
riages are framed diagonally. ; 

13,847. Taking the bulk of the railway stock which 
comes under your notice running over the London 
and North-western line, is there any difficulty in ap- 
plying any one of these chain breaks ?—None what- 
ever. 

13,348. With regard to the certainty of Clark’s 
break, the break depends upon the chain connecting 
it with the guard’s van ?—Yes, and underneath the 
carriage as well. There is a short heavy chain under- 
neath the van, and there is a lighter chain running 
underneath each carriage. ; 

13,349. Taking the heavy chain underneath, how 
many of those chains have broken ?—Since we have 
adopted this break I have had no case of a chain 
breaking at all. Ihave had one or two of the coupling 
links fail, but on examination I have found them 
defective. 

13,350. Have you had no case of a chain failing ?— 
Not one. 

13,351. Not on the Mansion House trains ?—Not 
on the Mansion House trains, although they wear very 
fast. 

13,352. They have all been detected before they 
have broken ?—Yes. 

13,353. How long will a through chain last ?— 
Sometimes three months; they flatten so much that 
they wear themselves away. 


13,354. Is it a particular part of the chain which 


wears, or is it the whole ?—It is a particular part, 
namely, round the barrels. 

13,355. Can you give us any idea of the cost of the 
maintenance of Clark’s break ’—I cannot give you the 
exact figure, but it would be very much less than 
Fay’s, or the ordinary break, from the fact that there 
are very few working parts which want attention, 
except the blocks, and they being of cast iron, the 
expense will be very much less than in Fay’s break. 

18,356. What is the difference in wear between iron 
and wood ; have you worn out any iron blocks ?—Yes, 
afew; but not many. 

13,357. How long do they last ?—Several months. 

13,358. (Mr. Ayrton.) But may not iron blocks be 
used in any break ?—Yes. . 

18,359. (Chairman.) Practically could you work any 
continuous break, such as Clark’s, with wooden blocks, 
without their having to be continually adjusted in con- 
sequence of the unequal wear of the wood ?—We could 
not. : 

13,369. You would have a soft or a hard block 
which would throw out the working ?—Yes, one block 
being hard would last for a considerable time, and the 
other would not. 

13,861. You would be exposed to having the grip 
on one wheel and leaving the others free ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Webb.) T must explain that in the last ar- 
rangement of Clark’s break you cannot put more pres- 
sure on one block than on another; everything is an 
equilibrium, so that you get exactly the same pressure 
on every block throughout the train. 
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18,362. Was the Westinghouse break, which was 


on the North-western line, iron or wood ?—Wood. 


13,363. Have you ary iron blocks on the ordinary 


screw breaks ?—(Mr. Bore.) No. 

13,364. You have a certain number of passenger 
carriages fitted with the ordinary screw break ?—Yes. 

13,365. Are they used ?—Yes. 

13,366. What are they used for >—They are chiefly 
in the South Wales district, with the continuous break 
working up from Abergavenny to Brynmaur and 
Dowlais, and that way. | 

13,367. What break is that ?—Fay’s. 

13,868. Are they working regularly ?—Yes, they 
are in daily use, and have been for years. 

13,3869. You have 30 first-class carriages, one second, 
and 56 third-class carriages, fitted with Fay’s break ; 
and with other breaks, 143 third-class carriages, and 
five second-class ?— Yes. 

18,370. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they six-wheeled car- 
riages ?—No all with Fay’s break are four-wheeled 
carriages, 

13,371. (Mr. Galt.) Have the majority of your 
carriages four wheels or six wheels ?—The majority 
have four wheels. 

13,372. What proportion have six wheels >—(Mr. 
Bore.) Not quite one-fourth. 

13,373. (Chairman.) How long has Fay’s break 
been running in those trains in the Abergavenny 
district >—Since the opening of the line, 19 years. 

13,374. (Mr. Ayrton.)What are the lengths of the 


bodies of the six-wheeled carriages compared with the © 


four-wheeled carriages >—Our longest carriages are 
32 feet; the majority of our carriages are 30 feet 
6 inches, but our sleeping saloons are 82 feet. 

13,375. (Mr. Galt.) Are those composite carriages? 
—Yes. The length of the carriages with four wheels 
varies from 18 feet up to 28 feet. 

13,376. Does that make a difference of one com- 
partment ?—Yes; there are old carriages 18 feet long, 
and then we have made carriages with five compart- 
ments 28 feet long, increasing the width of the com- 
partments over the seats. 

13,377. (Chairman.) Can you give the Commission 
the number .of break-vans, or the proportion of break~ 
vans, to carriage stock ?—Our break-van stock is a 
little over 500. ; 

13,378. And what is your carriage stock, I mean 
passenger vehicles ?—I will send it to you; our entire 
stock is 4,618, but I am not very clear about the 
division. : 

18,379. And there are about 500 vans ? —Yes, about 
510. : 

13,380. So far as your department is concerned in 
connexion with the carriages, do you see any prac- 
tical difficulty in applying a very much larger break- 
power to the trains than you have hitherto had ?—I 
see no difficulty at all. 

13,381. It would be a question of the expense of 
fitting up the carriage ?—That is all. : 

13,382. But taking your stock as it is, there would 
be no difficulty in applying either Clark’s break, or 
Fay’s break, or the ordinary screw break to all the 
carriages ?—None whatever. I may say that I am 


putting Clark’s break on at the rate of about 8 to 10 


per week, and have been doing so for some time. 

13,383. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you putting it 
on four-wheeled carriages, or six-wheeled carriages ? 
—Chiefly six-wheeled carriages. : 


13,384. To how many wheels of those six wheels © 


does the break apply ?—To the outside wheels; that 
would be two-thirds break-power, and one-third not. 

13,385. What is the weight?—About 10 tons a 
vehicle on the average, 

13,386. Have your guards’ vans four or six wheels ? 
—Both four and six wheels. 

13,387. Do you apply Clark’s break to all six 
wheels ?—No, we apply Clark’s break to the end 
wheels. 

13,388. What is the weight of that van ?—About 
the same, about 10 tons. 

13,389. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you apply the screw 
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break to the same van as that to which you apply 
Clark’s break ?—(Mr. Webb.) The middle wheels of 
the yan are used for actuating Clark’s break, and the 
outer wheels are used for the manual break. 

13,390. (Mr. Galt.) Would the additional break- 
power make much increase in the expense of working ? 
—JI do not think so; not used as I would recommend 
it to be used, namely, as an emergency break. 

13,391. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) When you say 
that you apply Clark’s break to about 10 carriages a 
week, is that in consequence of any resolution of the 
directors that you are to apply Clark’s break until 
further notice, or anything of that kind ?>—(Mr. Bore.) 
A year or two ago when it was decided to use Clark’s 
break, I had instructions to apply it as soon as I 
could. 

13,392. And is the proportion of 10 carriages a 
week as fast as you can apply it ?—I cannot do more. 

13,3938. Then at that rate it would take you eight 
years to go round your stock >—(Mr. Webb.) Yes, 
supposing that none were already fitted. 

13,894. From the time that you commenced, it 
would take you 10 years if you intended to fit the 
whole of your stock with Clark’s break ?—(Mr. 
Bore.) Yes. 

(Mr. Webb.) But it is not necessary to fit the whole 
of our stock with it. 

13,395. What proportion ?—Not more than half. 

18,396. It would take you four years from the time 
that you commenced to fit it >—Yes. 

13,397. And that is a year ago >—Yes. 

13,398. (Mr. Galt.) Butit there was any necessity, 
it could be done in a shorter time ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Bore.) If we received an order to do it, and 
had men to do it, it could be done in a shorter time. 

13,399. (Chairman.) I understand that 10 carriages 
a week is as much as you can do with the company’s 
ordinary work ?—Yes, I could not do more with our 
present appliances. 

13,400. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the mode.in which 
the guard now works the two breaks, does he first 
pull the rope and put on Clark’s break, and then use 
the hand break ?—(Mr. Webb.) His instructions are 
that Clark’s break is not to be used, unless the driver 
trips it or whistles for it; the guard can doit in a 
moment, 

13,401. Is the instruction to the driver in the first 
instance to apply his hand break ?—Yes, in ordinary 
working, and to have the train under such control 


that he can pull up at a station by the hand break, 


only. The guard has no control over the speed, it 
rests with the driver; but we do not allow our men to 
run up to a station and then to pull up the train with 
the emergency break, as I call it ; it would be sure to 
lead to some danger some day, if that was allowed. 

13,402. The emergency break is under the control 
of the driver ?—Or of the guard ; either the driver or 
the guard may apply it, it may be applied from the 
guard’s van or from the driver’s engine. 

13,403. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find in work- 
ing, that they act up.to.that rule,.or that they some- 
times use Clark’s break ?—Supposing that a man 
found that with his ordinary break he was rather 
over-shooting the station, he would use Clark’s break. 

13,404. Is there a tendency to use it ?—No, I am 
not aware of it. 

13,405. Would they report its use to you if they 
had oceasion to apply it at any other period of the 
journey ?—They are ordered to report it. 

13,406. (Mr. Ayrton.) 'To how many carriages is 


that break now applied continuously >—There are six 
carriages on our 5 o'clock train with the continuous - 


break, and there are two guard’s vans with the ordinary 


break, namely, the tender break ; the continuous break 


is applied to three carriages. 

.18,407. Why is it confined to that’ number of car- 
riages ?——Because the train has to break up into two 
sections on arriving at Crewe, one part going to 
Manchester, and the other part going to Liverpool. 

13,408. Have any experiments been made in order 
to see to how many carriages it can be continuously 
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applied ?—I should think that it has been applied 
continuously to six or eight carriages, but I would say 
“ Do not put too many eggs in one basket,” and if one 
fails, you have another to apply to, the same cord will 
pull both sections ; it will pull half a dozen sections if 
requisite. 

13,409. ( Chairman.) On the Mansion House trains 
how many carriages have you together ?—Six. 

13,410. And is not the break fitted to each ?— 
(Mr. Bore.) Yes; they are worked in two sections of 
three each, the guard always being in the rear. 

(Mr. Webb.) In the Metropolitan section the driver 
has no cord to trip, the guard does it. We always 
require the cord to be at the full stretch, and we have 
it at the far end of the train. 

13,411. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that the three 
carriages at the end are first used ?—No, in going 
from Broad Street to the Mansion House three car- 
riages are used, and in going from the Mansion House 
to Broad Street the other three are used, as the train 
is not reversed. 
cS 13,412. Is it always the tail end which is used ?— 

es. 

13,413. So as to keep the train in tension ?—Yes. 

13,414. ( Chairman.) In, that train could .the guard 
apply the break to the other three carriages if he 
wished it ?—No, we have practically two-thirds of 
the train under-break power. It might be arranged 
to do as you suggest, but it is not so in practice. 

13,415. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald to Mr. Bore.) 
Have you fitted up in your shops any other breaks ex- 
cept the mechanical breaks which you have described ? 
—Only the ordinary screw break and Clark’s, and the 
Heberlein and Westinghouse breaks. 

13,416. But the Westinghouse break, as I under- 
stand, is done by the service of the Westinghouse 
Company ?—Yes, by their own staff. 

13,417. No other breaks have been fitted in your 
shops except those which you have mentioned ?— 
None whatever. 

13,418. (Chairman.) You have Fay’s and Newhall’s 
breaks P—Yes, and Clark’s. 

13,419. In your coaching stock you count your 
carriage trucks and horse boxes ?—Yes. 

13,420. Have you any appliance there for Clark’s 
break ?—No, we have one carriage truck with Clark’s 
break, and it is used in the Royal train in going to and 
from Scotland. 

13,421. Is there any fitting in the carriage boxes 
and horse boxes, so that the cord of Clark’s break can 
be passed under them ?—None whatever. 

13,422. Is your cord carried over the top >—Under- 
neath. 

13,423. Supposing that you had it in general use on 
the London and North-western line, what fitting 


would be necessary in the horse boxes and the carriage _ 


trucks to enable it to be put in. 

(Mr. Webb.) Mr. Bore has misunderstood you ; the 
connecting cord goes on the top, the connecting chain 
is underneath. 

13,424. What would be necessary with the trucks 
and horse boxes '—(Mr. Bore.) It could not very well 
he used unless the chain was carried under each of 
the trucks and horse boxes. 

13,425. But if the chain was long enough could not 
it be passed through rings ?—Yes. 

13,426. In practice new do your carriages carry 
their own chain ?—Kach carriage carries its own 
chain. 

(Mr. Webb.) I think that Mr. Bore misunderstands 
your question. We fit up the carriages with the con- 
tinuous break in sections, and we never break up 
those sections ; and supposing that a horse box was 
put in between, the cord would be carried over the 
top of it. 

18,427. I do not think that Mr. Bore misunder- 
stood me. My question is whether Clark’s break 
carriages could be put in between the sections. Is 
there any difficulty in placing one in a section ?—It 
would be fitted up. with a chain. (Mr, Bore.) A 
sufficiently long chain would be put. 
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13,428. What would be the cost of that P17. 12s. 

13,429. With regard to the Westinghouse break, 
from what you saw of it would anything more be 
necessary than a fixed tube under the carriage with its 
vonnexions ?—That would be all which would be neces- 
sary for the Westinghouse break. 

13,430. Can you state at all the cost of that ?—I 
do not know what it would be; I did not pay much 
attention to the Westinghouse break, because it was 
all the while under their management. (Mr. Webb.) 
Two tubes would be required. 

13,431. With regard to the Westinghouse break, 
can it be so arranged as to operate upon several car- 
riages in succession ?—(Mr. Bore.) Yes. 

13,432. Upon what number of carriages ?——We have 
only tried it on the Mansion House service, but I 
should think that six or eight carriages might be 
used. 

13,483. Would not the slack cord all be gathered in 
before it acted on the distant carriage P—It would 
depend upon the state of tension. We have only nine 
inches of stroke on each 'of the carriages in the 
Mansion House service. , 

13,484. And what is the stroke of the buffers in the 
ordinary carriages ?—A foot each, namely, two feet in 
all. 

13,485. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider it necessary 
to have such long buffers ?—Yes, I think that there is 
a great advantage from the length of the buffer stroke, 
it renders the shock in starting and stopping, not 
nearly so disturbing as it otherwise would be. : 

13,436. (Chairman.) Is there not also the question 
of room for a man to get between the carriages ?—Yes, 
which is very necessary in attaching and detaching 
carriages. " 

13,437. Have you had under your notice any plan 
for connecting carriages without a person going be- 
tween them ?—No, but I have heard of such plans. 

(Mr. Webb.) Their name is legion. 

13,488. (To Mr. Bore.) Have you had many pas- 
senger couplings fail ?—No, very few. 

13,489. Can you give us the number within a year 
or two years ?—I will try to get it for you, but the 
number is very small indeed. i 

13,440. What is the part which generally fails ?— 
The screw generally, but not the links. 

13,441. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does the screw draw 
out ?—Yes, sometimes, but not very often. 

13,442. (Chairman.) The screw breaks ?—Yes. 

13,448. It has been screwed a little too hard, and 
it cuts the screw ?>—It may be so. 

13,444. (Mr. Harrison.) Have you ever found the 
wheel become loose on its axle when the break has 
been constantly applied to it /—No, not on the axle; 
those cases are very rare indeed; not more than in 
the carriages generally. 

13,445. Is there any tendency for the breaks to 
loosen the tyres at all?—Yes, they disturb them a 
little from the frequent application of the breaks, but 
not more with wood than with iron, or with iron than 
with wood. 

13,446. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find that 
there is much more wear and tear with iron than with 
wood ?—There is rather more wear and tear. 

13,447. (Mr. Ayrton.) On the London and North- 
western Railway are there any carriages with a single 
buffer in the centre ?—None. 

13,448. Or any carriages screwed up close together, 
so as not to give play to the buffers ?—None ; we have 
no central buffer, {but we have several trains close 
coupled with buffers on each side. : 

(Mr. Webb.) The Royal carriage is fitted up with 
intermediate couplings. 

13,449. That is brought together as one carriage ? 
—Yes, and it is fitted up now entirely with the im- 
proved Clark’s break, and it has been so fitted up for 


- the last 12 months. 


13,450. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are the tyres of the 
wheels on which you apply these breaks fixed in any 
particular way ?—(Mr. Bore.) The Mansell wheels 
are all put up with hydraulic pressure. 
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13,451. Is there a clip ?—Yes. 


13,452. (Chairman.) Have you had any failure of — 


Mansell’s wheels >—Yes. 
13,453. Where ?—At the boss they dropped down, 
13,454. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you made any attempts 

to couple carriages in such a way as to render it un- 

necessary for a man to go between the carriages in 
order to couple them and uncouple them ?—No. 

13,455. I suppose that you use the slip coupling ? 
—Yes. 

18,456. ‘That is a special affair ?—It is very similar 
te the ordinary coupling, but the guard can detach it 
on his journey. 

13,457. That is limited to places where there are 
slip carriages >—Yes. 6 

13,458. But no effort, so far as you know, has been 
made to have a coupling which can be used without 
rendering it necessary for a man to go between the 
carriages ?—No. 

13,459. Have you ever seen the American coupling ? 
—TI have not. 

13,460. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) In answer to 
the chairman you spoke of some. wheels, Bowler’s and 
Wharton’s wheels, I think, as being old wheels ?— 
Yes, 

13,461. You mean by that that they are of an old 
pattern, and are now disused ?—Yes, they are of an 
old pattern; they are old wheels. 

13,462. Were they discontinued because they were 
more expensive, or because they failed more ?—Not be- 
cause they were expensive, but they were not such good 
wheels ; they were all sacrificed to Mansell’s wheel on 
account of the safety and superiority of that wheel. 

13,463. Have you tried upon the London and 
North-western Railway the solid cast-iron wheel which 
is in use in America ?—We have not. 

13,464. Has it not been tried at allP—No; we have 
tried some solid steel disc wheels, but we have aban- 
doned them a long time since. 

13,465. (Chairman.) What was the failure of them ? 
—The tyre and the disc were all made in one piece, 
and as long as there was a wearing surface in the 
tyre they were perfectly safe, but when the tyre got 
so thin as to be unsafe we were obliged to retyre and 
rivet them, and we could only use them once as a 
solid wheel. 

13,466. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had they a separate tyre, 
or was the tyre a part of the wheel ?—Originally the 
tyre was a part of the wheel, but when it wore down 
a tyre had to be put on, and had to be rivetted. 

13,467. (Chairman.) Why did you abandon the 
Kirtley wheel ?—We abandoned it in favour of Man- 
sell’s ; we could not apply the tyre easily, 

13,468. That applies to all the other wheels ?— 
Yes. 

13,469. (Sir J. L. Simmons to Mr. Webb.) Do you 
use the water-break on the engines of all your express 
trains ?—No, but only on the Metropolitan line where 
we have these frequent stoppages. On the Metro- 
politan line we are obliged to pull up suddenly, or we 
could not get through the traffic. 

13,470. On the long trains you have not the water- 
break as an emergency break ?—No, but we have 
Clark’s break as an emergency break. We do not use 
Clark’s break as an emergency break on the Metro- 
politan line. 

13,471. Do you think of applying the water-break 
on your long trains as well ?—I do not think it neces- 
sary. We have many alternative schemes. First of 
all, we have the ordinary manual break: on the tender 
and on the guard’s van; that is for ordinary working. 
Supposing that on an emergency we want to put on 
extra break power, we have then the Clark’s break to 
fall back upon, and we ean reverse the engine, and it is 
perfectly safe for a man to reverse his engine at that 
speed, it does the engine no good, but on an emergency 
you do not consider the engine. 

13,472. Have you any- experiments of the power 
which you save by stopping the engine ?—No, but we 
know that we have the adhesion, but we do not like to 
do it. I have seen an engine turned the reverse way 
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coming into a station where something OAs popped 

up in your face. | 

13,473. (Mr. Galt.) Has the ares been to strain 
the engine in any way ?—It would not strain the 
engine. Of course we do not like to do it, because 
the great difficulty i is that it makes the exhaust pipe 
into an ae Pee and it draws in the cinders, and 
so on. ‘ 

13,474. But it has no bad effect so far as affects the 
engine ?—It is a reverse strain put’ on to the engine, 
and it can do no good. 

13,475. But does it do injury?—I should say 
that it might do mischief; I should not recommend it 
as a break-power. 

13,476. But in case of emergency it is a considerable 
power '—Yes. 

13,477, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Taking your through 
train to Scotland, it is made up with an engine and 
tender and 10 or 12 carriages ?—Yes. 

13,478. What is the weight of that engine ?—31 
tons 10 ewt., with its water ; the tender weighs 20 
tons, that is ‘with 1,800 gallons of water; and there 
are, 12° vehicles, and the vehicles, will each weigh 
about 104 tons, without passengers. 
pvr ee 479. With the ordinary passengers it would 

weigh about 12 tons?— Yes, with the passengers’ 
luggage. 

13,480. That’ would make up the whole weight of 
the train to 195 tons ?—Yes. 

13,481, When Clark’s break is applied, to how many 
carriages would it be: applied practically as you now 
run the train ?—We have not got it on the northern 
trains because the Caledonian Company will not agree 
with us as to its application, 

18,482, But you have it on the Irish: train ?>—Yes, 
and we there run with four carriages fitted up with 
the continuous break, and two guards’ vans fitted up 
with it; that is six carriages out of the 12, and the 
tender break. 

13,483. Then the four carriages which are fitted up 
with the break would together weigh about 48 tons ? 
—Yes. 

13,484. But the break-power is not applied to the 
whole of that weight, but only to about two-thirds of 
it ?—Yes. 

13,485. The break-power on it would be about 32 
tons ?—Yes. 

13,486. So that you have the break-power applied 
to 32 tons of carriages and two guards’ vans ?—Yes. 

13,487. What is their weight ? — About 12. tons 
each, 

13,488. To how many wheels is the break applied ? 
—Four out of Six. 

13,489. Then it is applied to tefostininds of that 
weight ?—Yes, to 16 tons. 

13,490. And the tender break is applied to 20 tons ? 
—Yes, the tender break on all wheels is applied to 20 
tons. 

13,491. So that’ you have break power applied to 
68 tons on that train; out of 195.tons —Yes. 

18,492. (Chair min.) Are not the middle wheels 
of the guard’s van considerably retarded by the mere 
fact of having Clark’s break worked by the middle 
wheel ?—Yes, practically it is a break. 

13,498. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I understand you to 
say that you could fit up these breaks, so that when 
fully applied they should not skid the wheels ?—Yes, 

13,494. Practically do you fit them up in that way 
in long trains ?—We do not like to skid the wheels in 
ordinary working, but upon an emergency we should 
not care, so as to ensure getting the most power out 
of the break.’ The weights which we have in the 
guard’s van regulating the adhesion are ‘so regulated 
as to skid the wheels. We calculate the weight upon 
the chain at about 14 ewt, and we put a five-eighths 
chain in the guard’s van, where it is wrapped round 
the barrel. 

_ ~ 18,495. Is that the ordinary chain ?—Yes ; the safe 
working point is 3 tons, and the government Proof 
strain is 4 tons 124 oe 
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- 18,496. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you had any 
instances of this chain breaking >—No. 

13,497. You regulate the strain so as not to exceed 
a certain amount ?>—Yes. 

13,498. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any results so as 
to know when with a given speed the train can be 
pulled up ?—No. 

13,499. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The train of which 
you have just given the weights would be an average 
train upon whieh to try experiments ?—Yes. 

13,500. Have you any self-registering apparatus 
which you could fit on one of your carriages in these 
experiments, so as to show the revolutions of the 
wheels ?— We have nothing at present, I daresay 
that we could devise something which would do it. I 
have an apparatus which I brought with me from the 
continent, so as to show whether a train is standing 
or not; it is a self-registering thing. If I wanted to 
know what the Great Northern Company were doing, 
I could go to King’s Cross and send a parcel to Hdin- 
burgh, and I could tell when the train had stopped, 
and how long it had stopped.’ I can send it from here 
to Holyhead ; it goes as a parcel and it will lie in any 
direction ; you can ii it inside a little box, it is a very 
simple thing. 

13,501. (Chair man.) r suppose that there would 
be no difficulty in providing a counter to give the 
number of revolutions of the wheel while the train was 
the running so as to make quite certain as. to the speed, 
and also to know the number of revolutions when the 
break was on ?—There would be no difficulty. 

13,502. You have spoken of the chain as being 
equal to 14 cwt. That is the strain which we put 
upon it. The working strain which the Government 
allows us for a three-eighth chain is 3 tons, and the 
proof strain is 4 tons 124 cwt; and the three-eighths 
chain works up to 14 ewt, and the proof strain is one 
ton. The chain going round the guards pulley has 
more work to do than the other ; that is a three-eighths 
chain. 

13,503. The three-cighths chain is equal to a ton, 
but you put on it 14 cwt. ?—Yes, and the recognised 
strain is 1 ton, 

13,504. Does not the strain upon that small chain 
increase with every carriage which is added ?—No, it 
makes no difference. 

13,505. But you have an extra balance weight, to 
pick up in each carriage ?—Yes, but I do not think 
that that makes any difference. 

13,506. If it is looped, what is the weight of it in 
practice >—About 14 cwt.. You have to pick it up in 
a certain distance with a certain amount of chain. 

13,507., It is not. more than that?—No. The 
biggest weight which we have upon a chain is 14 cwt. 

13,508. That would be to six carriages >—Yes. ' 


18,509. Is there any difficulty in applying it to six 


carriages in a train ?—I think not. 

13,510. Have you a great number ‘of carriages 
fitted up with this break ?>—Yes. 

13,511. Would there be any difficulty in having six 
or seven carriages coupled as an experiment, so “that 
it might’ be seen ?—No. 

13,512. In the London and. North-western return 
you Have mentioned 16 engines with steam breaks ?— 
That is a misnomer, it is the water break ; the water 
puts it on, and the steam takes it off. 

18,513. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you not think 
that it would be a great advantage to have all engines 
fitted in that way for use in case of emergency ?—I 
think that we have now power ‘to stop ina reasonable 
time. 

138,514. Is the seethbitbie eak expensive ?—It costs 
about 40/. to apply it, but the ordinary break is already 

on the engine. © 

13,515. Is there any difficulty in keeping it in 
order ?>—Not so long as there is steam in the engine. | 

13,516: ( Chairman.) There are no valves ?—No. 

13, "517. There is merely one piston ?—Yes, and one 
three-way cock, and it does not matter if the piston’ 
leaks. I «would make a slight leak, or otherwise you 
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might have the dead water frozen ; it would then cir- 
culate through the piston. ; 

13,518. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) Would you apply it 
to the driving wheels >—Yes, we have so applied it. 

13,519. (Mr. Harrison.) Do you find any incon- 
venience to the engine itself in that application ?— No. 
If we get our tyres too hot we can adjust it. 

13,520. (Chairman.) You have used the term “a 
‘¢ reasonable distance.” What do you consider a rea- 
sonable distance ?—A distance at which we can pull 
up if the distant signal shows danger. I should think 
that we could pull up in a quarter of a mile, which 
would be a reasonable distance. 

13,521. Have you ever gone through the returns of 
accidents, so as to see within what distance there was 
a chance of pulling up the train, so as to prevent the 
accident altogether ?—No, I cannot call to my mind 
any particular instance. 

13,522. You never took a whole series of them so 
as to see that ?—No, I say a quarter of a mile after 
applying the breaks. When you are going at a speed 
of 40 or 50 miles an hour you pass over a great dis- 
tance before knowing where you are. 

13,528. Do you think that there would be any 
danger to a train, if means could be devised to do it, 
in stopping a train such as your 5 o’clock express 
running at 50 miles an hour in 300 yards ?—I should 
not like to do it unless the steam was shut off; the 
engineer would be sure to break the coupling. 

13,524. We will first assume that the driver sees 
the necessity of it ?—If he shut off the steam I 
expect that he would pitch the passengers off their 
seats. 

13,525. That roughly is a diminution of one-third 
what you gave us. I want to arrive at the reason why 
you fix upon a quarter of a mile?—TI think that we 
could pull up, without any great inconvenience to the 
passengers in the train, in about a quarter of a 
mile. 

18,526. But in 300 yards you think that it would 
produce discomfort to the passengers, but not danger ? 
—It would produce discomfort. 

13,527. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Would it not be 
better that in stopping in 300 yards, the passengers 
should be jerked forward, rather than that there should 
be a smash ?>—By reversing the engine and doing every- 
thing which you could you might pull up, but that 
would be from the application of the breaks. Ina 
second you have gone through 66 feet if you are 
travelling at 45 miles an hour. 

13,528. In the first second you go over that space, 
but in the second second you go over less space ?— 
Certainly. It generally takes about 15 seconds to 
absorb the speed of the train, so as to pull up within 
250 or 300 yards. 

13,529. But I understand you to say that Clark’s 
break could stop in much less than a quarter of a 
mile ?>—Yes, we have done it, but then everybody was 
on the alert, it was all done in one moment ; I had a 
piece of coal in my hand, and the moment that I 
called “ breaks down” I flung it on to the line, and 
from wherever it dropped we measured to the foot 
plate again so as to determine the distance in which 
the train was pulled up. 

13,530. (Harl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
jerk which the passengers would feel, do you consider 
that that would at all depend upon the kind of) break 
which was used ?—It is a question of reducing speed ; 
the break which is applied most quickly will give yo 
the largest amount of jerk.. 

13,531. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would not. the jerk ‘arise 
from the suddenness of the application ?—Yes, you 
feel as if you were going faster than the carriage. 

13,532. (Chairman.) We will take the down train 
after you have cleared the Tring cutting, you run that 
train habitually at 50 miles an hour ?—Yes, and I 
suppose over that speed. , 

13,533. You are running there at as high a speed 
se you are running at on any part of the line ?— 

es. 

13,534. Your Irish mail, for instance, runs at quite 
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50 miles an hour; you think that it would not be safe 


for the passengers to pull up the train under 400 yards, 


or something of that sort?—I think that they would 
complain, and we might have to pay for damages in 
another way. 

13,585. You think that there would be a risk of 
jerking them off their seats ?—Yes, if people were not 
sitting well on their seats, it would be uncomfortable 
for them. 


13,536. If you reduced your speed a little, and 


made it 45 miles an hour, would there be any diffi- 
culty in pulling up the train in 300 yards or 350 
yards, on account of throwing people off their seats ? 
—Yes, I think so. : 

13,537. Have you ever been in a train which has 
been pulled up in a shorter time than that ?—Yes, in 
250 yards; that was when we were trying a whole 
train with Clark’s break, and reversing the engine, 
and putting on the tender break besides; we were 
running at about 40 miles an hour, and we pulled up 
in 250 yards in about 18 seconds. 

13,538. And you think that that time would not 
suffice to bring a train to rest if it was going at 50 
miles an hour, without danger to the passengers ?*—I 
do not think that it would ; as far as I am myself con- 
cerned I should not feel any effect from it, but you 
know how nervous some people are. 

13,539. It would not matter whether a person was 
nervous or not, if he was sitting in a chair, and if the 
train was suddenly stopped, and he was thrown into 
his neighbour’s lap ; you think that there would be 
no risk in pulling up a train at the speed which I have 
mentioned within so short a distance ?—I think so. 

13,540. But supposing that it was proved by ex- 
periment that there was no such risk to passengers in 
the train, would there be any risk to the machinery 
of the train >There is no machinery that I know of 
which would come to grief. 

18,541. No injury would be done to the buffer 
springs, or anything of that sort >—No. 

13,542. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would it not require, in 


order to prevent the jerkiness of the train, that all the — 


carriages should be subject to the same break-power ? 
—No, I think not; as I have said before, the couplings 
would break. ‘Time after time the Midland Company 
tried it, but I was not present at the experiment, but I 
understand that they pulled up in about 12 or 14 
seconds with Clark’s break. 

13,548. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) At what speed ?—I 
do not know the exact speed. j 

13,544. (Earl of Aberdeen.) That would be after 
the engine had stopped ?>—Yes. 

13,545. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not a condition of this 
sudden pulling up, that all the carriages should be 
arrested equally >—Yes. Of course.if steam is shut 
off, there is no tendency then for the engine to break 
away. 

13,546. Except from the train’s own weight ?— 
You can reverse the engine. : 

13,547. You can break it by reversing it ?--Yes. 

13,548. (Chairman.) If a train was travelling at 
50 miles an hour, and if a break, was on every ¢ar- 
riage, and if the driver shut off steam, assuming that 
Clark’s break was used, should you apprehend any 
difficulty to the buffers or couplings ?—No, not if the 
steam was shut off first. 

13,549. Your idea of danger, from the guard apply- 
me Clark’s break, is from the engine being in steam ? 
—Yes. 

13,550. But if the steam was shut off, you would 
not apprehend danger ?—No. 

13,551. If the engine’s steam was stopped, do you 
think that.a passenger would still be pitched off his 
seat ?—I think that if you tried to pull up in 300 
yards you would hazard it. . 

13,552. (Mr. Ayrton.) Take the case of a pas- 
senger ; it is a shock to him, because he has no fore- 
warning that the break is going to be applied. Have 
any experiments been made to find out when a pas- 
senger feels the shock ?—I am not aware that any 
experiments have been made, 
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13,553. (Mr. Galt.) The ‘object of putting on the 
full force of the break-power is to prevent a collision, 
is it not ?—Yes. 

13,554. Take, for example, the accident which 
occurred near Norwich ; would it not be desirable, in 
a case like that, to put on the full force of the break- 
power, in order to prevent a collision ?—Of course it 
would be ; of two evils, I should say choose the least. 

13,555. It becomes absolutely necessary to put on 
the full break-power, in order to prevent a collision of 
a similar kind to that which occurred at Norwich ?>— 
Yes. 

13,556. Any inconvenience that a passenger might 
suffer is not, therefore, to be put in comparison with 
the importance of so applying the break-power, when 
the object is to avoid such a catastrophe as that ? 
—No. . 

13,557. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Then I presume 
itis not desirable to use it, unless the steam is cut off ? 
—Not unless it is shut off first. 

13,558. But you do not say that it is not desirable 
to possess the power in the train >—No. : 


13,559. (Mr. Galt.) If you take a train of 200 
tons in weight, and you can stop it within a distance 
of 400 yards, if you used the same break-power, 
within what distance could you stop a train 100 tons 
in weight ?—You would stop it in the same relative 
proportion of time. 

13,560. Should you be able to stop it in half the 
time ?—No, not if you had only half the train fitted 
with break-power. 

13,561. But I am assuming that you put on the 
same break-power, not the same proportion of break- 
power, to a train of 100 tons as to a train of 200 tons, 
and my question is, could you stop the one train in 
half the distance that you could stop the other ?—It 
might be stopped in much less distance. 

13,562. Could not that be ascertained accurately ? 
—-Yes, it could be calculated easily enough, if you 
could tell the state of the rails. 

13,563. Iam assuming the state of the rails to be 
the same ?——Yes, it could be ascertained. 

13,564, In the same way as to a train running 
40 miles an hour, and you applied the same break- 
power as if it were running 30 miles an hour, you 
could tell exactly the relative distance in which the 
two trains could be stopped ?—Yes, I think it would 
be possible to calculate it. There are no tables that 
I am aware of yet drawn out to show that. 

13,565. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is it not desir- 
able to have the break-power by which a train might be» 
stopped within the shortest possible distance, although 
you are of opinion that, unless the steam is cut off 
(except in a case of great emergency), it would not 
be desirable to use it ?—That is my opinion. Ina 
case of great emergency I should say stop as soon as 
you can; but this must be borne in mind, that if we 
have this power, the objection to it is that a man 
might use it unnecessarily; and if he did use it un- 
necessarily, suppose, for example, that he caused 
damage and injury to passengers, and claims were 
made upon the railway company on account of that 
damage and injury arising from pulling up unneces- 
sarily, then it appears to me that there would be a 
little danger in giving such an excess of power into 
the hands of the men. 

13,566. A railway company would only be in the 
same position with regard to that as with reference to 
everything else ; it would be responsible for the im- 
prudence or reckless acts of its servants ?—Yes. 

13,567. (Mr. Harrison.) Suppose that any break- 
power could be applied, so as to stop a train instan- 
taneously, the effect would be the same, would it not, 
if it were running at the rate of 50 miles an hour, as 
if it ran against a stone wall ?—Yes. 

13,568. Then the question arises, what is the dis- 
tance within which a train can be stopped safely, 
without doing injury to the travellers inside ?—Yes, 

_ 18,569. Have any experiments been made to prove 
within what distance a train can be safely stopped 


without doing injury to the passengers inside ?—No, 
we have not tried any experiments of that kind. 

13,570. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would not the retardation 
of the motion be so gradual, say, in a distance of 100 
yards, that that would be more than enough to pre- 
vent any injury to passengers, in other words, would 
not the injury be done by the first. sudden application 
of the force ?—If you absorb the whole momentum of 
a train in a shorter time in one case than in another, 
the application must be more sudden. 

13,571. If you pull up in a shorter time in the one 
case the greater force of impact must be exerted on 
first applying the break ?—Yes, the shorter the time 
you pull up in, the more sudden must be the applica- 
tion of the break. 

13,572. (Mr. Galt.) To refer again to the accident 
near Norwich, would it not have been most desirable if 
the train could have been pulled.'up within a distance 
of 100 yards ?—I do not believe that any break-power 
would have been sufficient to have avoided that 
accident. 

13,578. But assuming that you see a train on the 
same line, coming from an opposite direction, would 
it not be most important to be able to pull up within 
50 yards, if it were possible ?—That is self-evident. 

13,574. (Chairman.) After the experience you have 
had, do you think that if trains could be, with certainty, 
pulled up within 350 yards, it would prevent a large 
number of the accidents which occur ?—I do think so. 

13,575. Have you ever upon the North-western line 
directed your attention to the distances within which 
the stoppage of a train would prevent accidents ?—I 
cannot say that I have. 

13,576. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
danger to be apprehended from engine-drivers or per- 
sons in charge of a train putting on the break-power 
unnecessarily, do you think there is any reason to 
expect that that would be so?—I do. I do not think 
that the men in a case of emergency would hardly 
consider it. I know from experience that when you 
are running on an express train at full speed, you 
have not time to consider ; if you see something ahead 
of you, you have immediately to shut off the steam, 
and then if you had this excessive power, I am afraid 
that the railway companies would have broken noses 
to pay for unnecessarily very often. 

13,577. Iam not alluding to the case in which a 
collision is supposed to have occurred, but to the case 
you alluded to in which it might not have been 
necessary to apply the whole break-power, and you 
state that you thought there would be a risk of the 
driver putting it on unnecessarily. Do you think, 
with the rules and discipline in force upon your line, 
that would occur frequently ?—I have no doubt it 
would occur, but I cannot say how frequently. 

13,578. (Chairman.) I understand you to say in 
effect that you would not like to trust the drivers with 
so large an amount of power, without some restriction 
upon the use of it >I should not. 

13,579. (Mr. Harrison.) Is it part of your regula- 
tions that an engine-driver is not to pull the cord 
until he has shut off the steam ?—Yes, and that he is 
not to use it except in case of emergency. If we have 
this powerful break introduced for ordinary stoppages 
without 2 separate break for the ordinary working too, 
as sure as fate we shall come to grief some day. 

13,580. (Chairman.) For example, you think that 
if a driver finds himself overrunning a station from 
not having his train sufficiently under control, he 
would use the power ?—l1l do; and I think he would 
be justified in using it. It might not be his own fault 
that he had not got the train under control. A case 
occurred a little time ago that came under my notice, 
where a herring train had been standing for some 
considerable time outside of a station, and with the 
next train that came over the rails the man. overshot 
his train, and this was caused by the oil from the fish 
which had got under the wheels. Mr. Harrison, I 
have no doubt, can confirm that. 

13,581. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you be good enough to 


explain to the Commission what you consider is the 
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proper ordinary: break-power, as distinguished from 
special break-power, and. to what extent it ought to 
be fitted to a train?—For the ordinary. break-power, 
take one of ‘our .express trains, if we have two 
break. vans and a tender break, we have a fair amount 
of power for ordinary work, Hy 

13,582. Do you consider that the condition of run- 
ning should be, as to the break-power, that the driver 
should keep his train under control, without the assist- 
ance of the guard ?+—No, not: without the assistance 
of the guard. If the guard did not. give him assistance 
the man would be justified in putting on the con- 
tinuous break. 


13,583. I mean in ordinary working ; ought the. 


train to be so fitted with break-power that the driver 
could regulate the speed of the train and pull up the 
train without the assistance of the guard ?—Yes, and 
thatwis'\so in practice. In approaching a station he 
shuts off steam and feels his train, as.we express it, 
and knows» that he is getting assistance from the 
guard. 

13,584. Ought the guard, in your, opinion, to. ‘be 


looked to as the first.reserve of break-power ?—Yes, 


and the continuous break as the second reserve. 

18,585. You have spoken of the great injury that 
might result from what you call the final reserve of 
break-power being in ordinary use; when you went to 
America did you find: that having that break-power 
throughout the whole train was the ordinary mode. of 
working the train ?—It is general in America, not for 
ordinary working, but upon a good many lines they 
have: this reserve in the shape of .a~coiled spring 
break, which is worked by a separate cord running 
through the centre of the train. 

13,586. Is not that rather the exception than the 
rule ?—No, I think) not, but they have: many systems 
in America. 

13,587. Is that. ageneral arrangement, or is it not 
rather a special one?—I am not able to say to what 
proportion of the American lines it applies. On the 
Michigan Lake shore line, and lines in that direction, 
the trains were mostly fitted up with this break. But, 
I may say that in America, as in this country, they 
are in a state of transition; like us they are feeling 
their way. 

13,588. Are you aware that many thousands of 
miles of railway in America are constantly worked by 
the continuous ‘break as an ordinary break, without 


any inconvenience resulting from the drivers possess-. 


ing that power over the trains?—Yes, but it is not 
that excessive power that you would have to pull up 
a train inva short time at our speeds. 

13,589. Is part of the break applied to every wheel 
over the whole’ train-where the continuous: break is 
used ?—Not in all ‘cases ; in some cases’ they take 
carriages on behind, as we do, and hook cars on, and 
in that case they are not always fitted with the con- 
tinuous break. 

13,590. Are you aware that-many thousands of 
miles are'so worked in America ?—Yes. 

13,591. And that a great many of the trains are 
fitted up with the Westinghouse break ?—-Yes. 

13,592. And no inconvenience arises from having 
that power over a train ?>—I do not say that, because 
I have read accounts of accidents in which there have 
been collisions in America from an air break fault, 
and where the whole thing was dependent upon one 
single pipe breaking ; and Iam not surprised ; but they 
do not run at any great speed there. 

13,593. Your view, I presume, then is that damage 
or injury does not arise because the trains do not run 
at great speeds ?—Their speed is nothing, it is more 
like omnibus work; 25 miles an hour there is ‘con- 
sidered good work. i 

13,594. Is not that including stoppages >—The 
towns are so far apart that they do not reckon on 


_ stoppages. : 


' 18,595. But they: stop sometimes a good deal, do 

they not ?—I believe they stop to dine, but their speed 

does” not average’ much above'25. miles an.hour. I 

believe that’ the Pacific express, when théy started it, 
av ¥ 
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did: not run more than 25 miles an hour, 
was over there they ran it in 274 hours from New 
York to Chicago, and now, I believe, they run it in 86 
hours. 

13,596. ‘The running speed would therefore probably 
be at the outside 30 miles an hour ?—I daresay it 
might be from 25 to 80 miles an hour. Ke 

13,597. Do they not apply the break-power through- 
out the whole of the train without any inconvenience ? 
—Yes, but they do not, tell you how often it fails, 

13,598. (Chairman.) You consider that their run~ 
ning speed of from 25 to 30 miles an hour, does not 
afford, you.a good test as to the application of the 
break-power, when applied to trains running over 50 
miles an hour ?—Yes. 


13,599. What is the highest running speed on any a 


part of your line?—About 45 miles an hour. There 


are portions of the line upon which they run up to 50 q 


miles an hour ; but what we call the average speed ot 

a train, take the Scotch train, for instance, is about 45. 

miles an hour. | 
13,600. But there are other parts of the’ line upon 


which they run ata higher speed, are there not?e— 


Yes. y 
13,601. At as high a speed as 52 miles an hour ?— 
Yes, from 52 miles an hour to 56 miles an hour. 

18,602. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has it come within your 
knowledge that in America an engine-driver who was 
at all accustomed to use the continuous break, could 
bring up his train ina-short time without skidding 
his wheels ?—I was pulled ‘up by a tree on the Michi-— 
can Lake shore line in a short space, and then the 
wheels were skidded. sty 

13,603. In using continuous, breaks, and applying 
them to all the wheels, is the result of your experience 
this, that a man with a reasonable amount of experience 
can stop a train without skidding the wheels within 
a very short distance ?—I have never measvred the 
distance within which a train has been pulled up, but 
when I was there I have been pulled up suddenly, but 
Iwas prepared for it. I was on the engine and I 
held on. 

13,604. Did you observe whether they were able 
to pull up a train without skidding the wheels ?—Yes, 
but they would pull it up sooner if they skidded them, 
If you hold your wheel till it gets to a flat place’ on 
the tyre, it falls close to the rail and the friction is 
greater. : 

13,605. Whether the wheels are skidded or whether 
they are not skidded, that would not affect the pulling 
up, would it ?—Of course you have the momentum. to 
overcome, and the more friction you can put on to 
oppose the momentum, the shorter the time will be 
within which you can pull up your train. 

13,606. (Mr. Galt.) You admit,do you not, that in 
certain cases it is desirable to have reserve power to 
enable you to stop a train within the’ shortest time ? 
—Yes, and I have done that. In all the passenger 
engines that I fit up now, I put dry sand boxes at the 
training end of the engine for the purpose of sanding 


‘the rails, and to cause. the whole of the break-power 


in the train to exert the greatest. amount of force, and 
with regard to all the carriage breaks, if you, grease the 
rails it does not improve the biting power of the rails, 


13,607. My point is this, is it not desirable to have 
the greatest possible break-power in order in eases of 
emergency to stop a train within the shortest possible 
time ?—Yes, I agree with that sometimes, | 

13,608. In reserve ?>—Yes. ; Hane Te & 

13,609. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) I apprehend 
that there is no difficulty in haying the ordinary break- 
power for use in ordinary cases, and having reserve 
break-power for use in cases of emergency ?—No. 

18,610. (Mr. Galt.) Does it not frequently happen 
that carriages are thrown off a) line, or that obstruc- 
tions occur on a line, when it becomes urgently neces- 
sary to use every possible power at command without 
reference to the comfort of the passengers inside the 
2 aap ?’—There may, of course, be cases of that 
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13,611. I am putas the question to you as a matter 
of fact ; does not the state of things frequently arise 
which I have suggested in my question ?—With the 
block system, where you cannot possibly have two 
trains in the same section of line at once, it is not so 
likely to happen. 

18,612. For example, in the case of a carriage being 


: thrown off a line from negligence on the part of the 


porters, or where a carriage is left on a line from 
shunting, would you not agree that the first consider- 
ation is, not the discomfort to the passengers from 
being brought up suddenly within a short distance, 
but to avoid a collision ?—Yes, I think we all agree 
in that. 

13,613. (Mr. Ayrton.) Within what interval of 
time do you suppose, after the break has been put on, 
a train is pulled up from the moment of pulling the 
string, in the case of Clark’s break, for instance ?—I 
have not caleulated the time, but I will endeavour to 
ascertain ; it is easy to get at the number of revolu- 
tions of the wheel. 

13,614. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Do you know 
anything of the hydraulic break which is in use on 
the Great Eastern line?—Yes. TI have travelled with 


the train, it is called Barker’s break, and they have 


wheels. 


got one or two trains fitted with it; 
think they will have any more. 

13,615. Do you know what the objection to it is P— 
The objection to it is its complication. 

13,616. Have you seen what is called the Saunder’s 
vacuum break ?—Yes, but it was only brought under 
my notice last Sunday. Ido not understand that it 
has been extensively used anywhere; of the air 
breaks, I think Smith’s break has the greatest chance 
of success. 

13,617. (Chairman.) To recur to the general ques- 
tion of applying increased break-power to trains, do 
you consider it expedient that any increased power 
should be placed in the hands of drivers solely, or 
would you leave it to be applied by the guard as well 
as the driver ?—I would have it to be applied by the 
guard as well as the driver. 

13,618. You think that the guard should be able to 
apply it as well as the driver ?—TI do. 

13,619. Do you see any grave objection to the ap- 
plication of break power in a moderate amount to 
engine wheels in the case of a tender engine ?—I do 
not think it is advisable. I think with coupled 
engines, at the speed we run, if you applied break 
power to them, it would be likely to snap the coupling 
rods ; that has been the difficulty on the Metropolitan 
line. We had to put it on all the Metropolitan engines, 
and now they ‘have got their coupling rods changed, 
not only on our’s but on the Metropolitan, and I think 
the engineer of the Metropolitan line, Mr. Tomlinson, 
will tell you that he has had to change nearly ‘all the 
coupling rods, even running at their slow speeds, and 
they haye had to put in stronger ones. 

13,620. Have the stronger coupling rods stood P— 
Yes, but then their speed is nothing. 

13,621. At your high speed with express trains, 
you are driving coupled engines ?—Yes, we are now, 
and we shall do so entirely, as the old stock dies 
out. 

13,622. The engines add a very large amount to 
the weight of a train, do they not ?—Yes. 

13,623. If that was altered to some extent, it would 

very materially affect the distance, would it not, 
within which a, train could be. stopped ?—Yes, it 
would. 
13,624. Is not reversing an engine a dangerous 
practice ?—Yes, but I do not think that the strain 
caused by reversing an engine is one bit more than 
the strain caused by putting on a break on the driving 
I think you had better reverse the engine 
than put on the break where you can do it. 

18,625. ‘The coupled engines have eight wheels ?— 
Not on the main line, six wheels. 

13,626. Do you think that the strain would be less 
injurious to an engine by reversing four wheels than 


but I do not 


by applying the break suddenly to all six >—No. 
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13,627. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you. think it: advis- 
able to apply the break to the ‘leading wheels ?—No ; 
if you hold them fast when you are going over a 
crossing, you would not likely shove right over it. 

13, 628. Do you think that under all citcumstances 
the leading wheels should be left free aie when 
the other wheels have no breaks'on. 

13,629. There are many ‘engines with breaks on the 
driving wheels, are there not?—Yes, on all tank 
engines. 

13,630. In practice, has injury been found to be 
done to the engines ?—We never put them on the 
main line engines. 

13,631. Have you not had some experience of tank 
engines; without coupled wheels, with breaks onthe 
driving wheels >—Yes, we have had a few. 

13,632. What has been your experience of those as 
to the breaks, has any injury been done to the wheels? 
—My experience has been that there is less liability 
to injury, having no coupling rods. 

13,633. Have you noticed anything in those engines 
which leads you to think that any special injury is 
caused by the application of breaks?—No, not in those. 

13,634. ( Chairman.) With regard: to the. other 
engines, what is the nature of the difficulty that brings 
them into the shop ?—The' coupling rods get loose. | 

13,635. Do you mean the brasses at we end of the 
coupling rods ?—Yes. 

13,636. Is not that' caused, as itis on ‘the Metro- 
politan line, by the sharp curves ?—Yes, there is 
something due to that. 

13,637. You have stated that reversing the engine 
has given rise to two causes of damage, one the ‘in- 
ward draught of gas, cinders, and sparks. fromthe 
funnel, which damages. the slides of the cylinders ?— 
Yes, and cuts the surface. 

13,638. Also a possible strain upon the cranks ?— 
Yes; it is just the same from putting on the break to 


the periphery of the wheel, it has the same strain; and: 


of two evils I should choose the least. 

13,639. Is there the same strain upon) the cok i 
Yes, if you suddenly catch hold of one of the wheels 
going in one direction, if you catch the periphery of 
the wheel. 

13,640. Have you had the cylinder of a good engine 
purst ?—No. 

13,641. Have you had crank axles fail from flaws ? 
—Yes. 

13,642, What would be the retarding power of an 
engine, if it had a break upon the wheels, as compared 
wath its retarding power from merely being reversed ? 
—I should say that one would be as good as the other ; 
our coupled engines are now running 22 tons on 
coupled wheels, and you would get equal to the power 
that you would get out of two carriages., 

18,643. That would be a little more than about 
equal to a tender break ?—Yes, the tender being 20 
tons, it is 22 in the new class engine. 

13,644. Have you seen any of those art angements 
for reversing an engine without doing damage to the 
cylinder, and without letting steam in at both ends ?— 
Yes, we tried it on our line, but it had some defect, it 
cut the cylinders. 

13,645, It does not really prevent the cinders 
driving in, does it ?—-No, we had it on our South 
Wales line, andthe men found such difficulty with the 
cylinders, that they would not use it. 

13,646. Have you had the conduct of any experiments 
to ascertain the comparative effect, of breaks on engines, 
and also from reversing ?——No, I have not. I only 
speak from general knowledge. 

13,647. Do you think it would be difficult for such 
experiments to be made ?>—No. We could try it on 
our Metropolitan engines. 

13,648. (M>. Galt.) At what rate does a Metropo- 
litan train enter a station ?—I suppose the running 
speed of those trains is about 25 miles an hour. 

18,649. Within what distance are they brought up’? 
_—About the length of the train generally, but I have 
not gone carefully into that question. 

13,650. (Larl of Aberdeen.) You alluded to West- 
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inghouse’s break, the machinery on the locomotive I 
suppose amounts to about 50 per cent ?—Thatis taking 
a favourable view of it. You have no air cylinders and 
steam cylinders or air valves and steam valves. If 
you apply that as an entire system to a train, as they 
do in America, I say you trust all your carriages to 
one thing, for if a single valve fails anywhere about 
the train you may not have power to stop the train. 
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18,651. Is that owing to complication ?>—Yes, the 


complication, it is the number of pieces. I wished to — 


show to our people that withthe best engines that we 
have, and they are kept I hope in the best condition 
of any company’s engines in England, our. proportion 
of failures from all causes in a nonth is from 80 to 
90, and the failure of the air-break machinery would 
not be likely to be less. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Tuomas G. CLAYTON examined. 


13,652. (Chairman.) You are superintendent, I 
believe, of the -carriages on the Midland railway ?— 
Yes. 

13,653. How long have you occupied that position ? 
—A year and seven months. 

13,654. Were you in the Midland Company’s ser- 
vice before that ?—No. ; 

13,655. Where were you employed before ?—On the 
Great Western Railway Company. 

18,656. How long were you with the Great Western 
Company ?—Altogether about 15 years. 

13,657. You were, I suppose, second or third in 
charge of the carriage department of that company ?— 
I was the superintendent of the carriage department 
on the Great Western Railway under Mr. Armstrong, 
and then I came to the Midiand. 

13,658. What variety of breaks have you on the 
carriages ; dealing only with the coaching stock first, 
have you the ordinary screw break applied ?—Yes. 

13,659. Have you the Westinghouse break ?—Yes. 

13,660. Have you any other, for instance, Fay’s, 
Newall’s, or Clark’s ?—We have Clark’s. 

13,661. Not Newall’s >—No, nor Fay’s. 

13,662. Have you any other break besides those I 
have mentioned ?—We have some breaks. at work 
with a rack van instead of the screw. 

18,663. On the passenger stock ?—Yes. 

13,664. What are they called ?—They are called 
the rack break instead of the screw. 

13,665. Is that a slide break ?—The blocks would 
slide to the wheels. 

18,666. I see that you have a large number of 
your second and third class passenger carriages fitted 
with the ordinary screw breaks ?—-Yes. 

13,667. As well as the vans P—Yes. 

13,668. Do you know the number of your break 
vans altogether ?—Yes, I think there are about 330. — 

138,669. What is your total stock ?—2,900 passenger 
vehicles, but that will include horse-boxes and carriage 
trucks. 

18,670. That is all the coaching stock ?—Yes, what 
is used on the passenger trains. 

13,671. How long have you had Clark’s break in 
use ?—Clark’s break really is not in use beyond 
experimentally. 

13,672. How many carriages are fitted up with it ? 
—We have 29 carriages fitted up with it. 

13,6738. Is there a train running with that break 
applied to it ?—No. 

13,674. How long have you had it in use at all ?— 
It was not run as a train beyond experimentally. 

13,675. It has only been used experimentally ?— 
Yes. 

13,676. On what portion of the line has it been 
used >—It was experimented with in the neighbour- 
hood of Derby ; from Derby to Trent, and round by 
Melbourne, on that line. 

13,677. How many were connected together ?—At 
the time of the experiment there were 14. : 

13,678. With how many vans to work them ?— 
There was one van in that train, and, as near as I can 
remember, there were three carriages with breaks 
upon them. ? 

13,679. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean that the train 
consisted of 14 carriages ?—Yes; including the one 
break van and three break carriages. 

13,680. Was that the whole amount of Clark’s 
break that was on the train ?>—Yes. 


13,681. Was there no break connected with the 
engine ?—Clark’s break was not on the engine. 

13,682. Or in immediate connexion with it ?—Ne. 

13,683. (Chairman.) Was the trigger line drawn 
from the engine or from the van ?—From both ; some- 
times from the engine and sometimes from the van. 

13,684. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was the van in the front 
part of the train, or in the rear ?—It was in the rear 
part of the train. 

13,685. (Chairman.) What are you doing with re- 
gard to the rack break, are you continuing it or dis- 
continuing it ?>—We are continuing it in the ordinary 
work. 

13,686. You continue fitting it up ?>—Yes, | 

13,687. Is it in your opinion found to act better or 
worse than the screw ‘break ?—I should prefer the 
screw break, because the threads are not so liable to 
strip as the teeth in the rack are to break. 

13,688. What is the cost of fitting up your ordinary 
vans with the usual screw slide break ?>—I cannot tell 
you that, but I can give you an opinion. I think it 
would be about 117. a van. 

13,689. Would that be with four wheels ?—Yes. 

13,690. The break acting on all four wheels ?—Yes, 
four blocks, . 

13,691. Do your breaks act with a slide on both 
sides of the wheel ?—Only on one side. 

13,692. What did you make out the cost of Clark’s 
break to be ?—Clark’s break came out at 23/. 15s. 

13,693. Was that per van or per carriage ?—That 
was the average per vehicle for 29 vehicles. 

13,694. How many vans did that include ?—One 
van and three break carriages. 

13,695. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was the break applied to 
the four wheels ?—Yes. 

13,696. Clark’s break ?—Yes. 


13,697. Was it applied on one side of the wheel or — 


on both sides >—On both sides of the wheel. 

13,698. Were the carriages mounted on four wheels 
or on six wheels ?—On four wheels. 

13,699. In that case there was double the applica- 
tion of the break that you had in the former one which 
cost 117. ?—Yes. 


13,700. And that, of course, added very much to the | 


expense, did it not ?—Yes. 

13,701, (Chairman.) Clark’s break does not act 
upon the wheels of the van from which it is put in 
motion, does it ?—Yes. : 


13,702. Then you have the four wheels of the van 


acted upon ?—Yes. 

13,703. In that case which wheel drove the break, 
and which wheel of the van wound up the chain ?— 
I do not know whether it was the leading wheel or 
the other, but the same wheel did both. 

13,704. Which did you leave free to drive it ?— 
When the levers were dropped down that brought the 
friction of the wheel on to the axle, and that wound 
up the chain on the drum which drew on the blocks 


against the,wheels of the van. 


13,705. How much of the 23/. 15s. is due to apply- 


ing a second break to each wheel?—I should think 


that the additional expense would be 4. 

13,706. What is the approximate weight per car- 
riage of Clark’s break gear ?—I should think about 8 
or 9 cwt., about 9 ewt. I think that is the additional 
weight attached to each carriage. 

18,707. Did. you use wooden or iron blocks when 
you tried them ?—Iron blocks. 

13,708. Can you give us the cost of Westinghouse’s 
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break ?—The cost of that break altogether averages 
231. 5s., I believe, per vehicle. 

13,709. Am Ito understand that that means 231. 5s. 
_ per vehicle to which the breaks alone are applied, or per 
vehicle to which the breaks and reserved cylinders are 
applied ?—To which the breaks alone are applied. 

13,710. It would not cover the cost of a van that 
had reserved cylinders?—No, there would be no re- 
served cylinders. 

18,711. Are none of your vans fitted with reserved 
cylinders ; I mean reserved cylinders attached to the 
back of the train ?—I am not aware of any. 

13,712. Would all your vans be fitted in your shops ? 
—Partly so, and partly in the locomotive department 
under the instructions of the Westinghouse Break 
Company’s men, 

13,718. Are the carriages taken to the locomotive 
shops ?—They are adjacent to the locomotive de- 
partment—they had something to do with them. 

13,714. You have put the cost at 23/. 5s. per 
vehicle, so far as it has come under your notice ; would 
that be the full cost of the break-gear alone, without 
the reserved cylinders or machinery ?-—Yes, and 
without the engines. 

13,715, Have you had any alteration to make in 
_ the framing of your carriages in order to apply either 
Clark’s or Westinghouse’s break ?—Yes, in the case 
of both, so far as having some brackets to make and 
some additional pieces of timber to put in to bolt the 
break work to. 

13,716. Have you to do anything which renders it 
necessary to remove the body from the framing, or 
could the break be applied to the ordinary stock ?-— 
We raise the bodies from most of the framings. 

13,717. That is necessary, is it?—Yes, and it 
_ was easier to do the work when the body was lifted 


up. 

13,718. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you speak of the 
actual cost being 23/. 5s.,do you consider that that 
only represents the cost of the special manufacture for 
those particular carriages, or does it represent the 
standard cost, supposing the thing was done on a large 
scale ; I mean, supposing that hundreds of carriages 
were fitted ?—We should do them cheaper if we had 
to do a considerable number. 


13,719. It would be done very much cheaper if a 
large number were dealt with,as compared with com- 
mencing a special manufacture, like that in your 
workshops ?>—Yes, if we went thoroughly into it. If 
we had 200 to do, we should save, I think, several 
pounds, from 3/. to 4/. 

13,720. Then that would reduce the 23/7, 5s. to 201.? 
—Yes, it would be about that. 

13,721. (Chairman.) What number of carriages 
have you fitted up with the Westinghouse break ?— 
About 45. 

13,722. You fitted some last year, did you not, or 
during the last 12 months ?—Yes, about last May. 

13,723. How many did you fit up then ?—It was 
soon after Christmas 1874. 

13,724. Had you 45-vehicles fitted up at Christmas 
1873 with the Westinghouse break ?—There were 
about 10 in a train that worked between Leeds and 
Bradford, and somewhere about 10 in a train that 
worked between Bedford and London. Christmas 
1873 was about the time when the Westinghouse 
breaks were in course of being fitted up. 

13,725. In both of those cases the cost would be 
reduced if you manufactured a large number ?—Yes, 
but not so much in the case of the Westinghouse 
break. . 

13,726. In that case you had been working then for 
about, a year >—Yes. 

13,727. What failures have you had in connexion 
_ with the carriage stock ; never mind about the loco- 
motive stock, what defects have you found in the 
machinery ?—Things will get out of order in the 
shape of the cutters and pins coming out. 

18,728. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was there any particular 
piece of the machinery that gave way more than 
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another throughout the year ?-—No, no special piece 


that I am aware of. 

13,729. (Chairman.) Have you found defects in the 
tubes ?—The tubes have been replaced. 

13,730. Do you mean the whole of the tubes P— 
Perhaps one tube. 

13,731. What are your tubes made of ?—They are 
iron tubes, and the parts between the carriages are 
flexible. 

13,732. With regard to those tubes which you 
say you have replaced where has the failure oeen; 
has it been in consequence of a seam giving w2y 
in the tube ?—Yes, but I do not recollect above one 
case. 

13,733. Was it like ordinary gas tubing ?—Yes, 
like ordinary gas piping. 

13,734. Of what diameter was it ?--About an inch 
or three-quarters of an inch. 


13,735. Had you to replace the india-rubber ends ? 
—The tubes had been changed a time or two. 

13,7386. What has been the defect in them ?—I can- 
not exactly tell you what they have been. The 
Westinghouse Break Company employ a Mr. Simmons, 
who has looked a great deal after that, and when 
there has been any little defect he has put it right. 


13,737. I suppose they draw the stores through 
your department ?—They have found these things 
themselves. 

13,738. Can you tell us what are the defective parts 
which have had to be replaced and the nature of the 
defects in one tube, for instance, as to the india-rubber 
you say that some have been replaced ; have they been 
broken or twisted by violence, or crippled at the bends 
or got grazed and so become leaky ?—I cannot tell 
you exactly for what purpose they have been changed. 
I think that on some occasions they have been 
changed on account of the sockets or joints giving 
way. 
13,739. Those sockets are turned out in your shops, 
are they not ?>—No, the Westinghouse Break Company 
have supplied all those. 

13,740. Who can tell us the number that have been 
supplied by the Westinghouse Company ?—They have 
attended to them themselves, they have kept them in 
repair. 

13,741. Is there no record of them in your depart- 
ment ?—No, there is no record in my department. 

13,742. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has any inconvenience 
occurred in trains from the joints of the tubes suddenly 
giving way ?—There has been one or two cases as 
near as I can recollect of trains running by when they 
wanted to stop, from some defect or other. 

13,743. In the course of 12 months do you mean ? 
--The train began to run last June. 

13,744. (Chairman.) The carriages do not come 


into your department for that particular repair ; the 


Westinghouse people do that >—Yes. 

13,745. In the case of Clark’s break what failures 
had you with that when running it experimentally ? 
—The principal failure was the parting of the train. 

13,746. On the craking of the couplings, I suppose ? 
—Yes. 

13,747. Was that caused by the break being applied 
too hard ?—Yes. 

13,748. Were you with the train when that oc- 
curred ?—Yes. 

13,749. Will you state the circumstances connected 
with that failure ?—It was owing to the power of the 
break; it was too powerful, it held the carriages too 
suddenly. 

13,750. Was the steam shut off? — Experiments 
were tried with the steam shut off and with the steam 
not shut off. 

13,751. I mean when the couplings were broken ?>— 
When the steam was shut off and when it was on too. 

13,752. When the conpling broke where was it, 
was it next to the engine or next to the van or in the 
middle of the train ?—It was next the engine and in 
the middle of the train. 

18,753. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider that the 
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failure arose from thé shoek and’ the’ suddenness with: 


which the break was put on ?—Yes, and it arose from 
the unevenness with which the break went on. — 
13,754. In what’ sense do you mean uneven ?—In 
working Clark’s break it loses’ power every carriage 
away from the van ; the power gets less the further 
it is applied by the chain. By that means you will 
see that the break bites tighter on some of the wheels 


than on others, and that causes a slack or rebound. : 


While some of the carriages are being very much 
retarded by the break, others are not so |mucli re- 
tarded. 

13,755. (Chairman.) You mean that they are over- 
run 2_Yes, when the break Mee 4 to bite on them 
they slack back. 

13,756, At what moment in the experiment was’ it 
that the failure occurred, was it not when the break 
was first dropped on ?—It was very soon after. 

18,757. Before the train was sufficiently. stopped 
for any rebound to take effect ?—It was a few seconds 
after the break was put on. 

18,758. Was not it before there was time for any 
rebound ?—No. 

13,759. Did the break take place after the speed 
had been considerably reduced ?—After the speed’ had 
been considerably reduced. You would feel the speed 
being reduced, and then a shock came and the train 
separated a time or two. 

18,760. Were any further experiments tried after 
that with less power on the break and less weight ?— 
There were several experiments tried with more or less 
power, 

13,761. Do you remember the date of those experi- 
ments ?—About last May. 

13,762. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you were making ex- 
periments with this break was it used as an ordinary 
break for managing a train, or so as to make it the 
subject of an exclusive experiment ?—It was used or 
at least the experiment was made with the view of 
putting the break on an entire train. 

13,763, I mean this, was it used specially by the 
guard or the driver as an ordinary means of regulating 
the speed of his train and stopping it at the stations ? 
—Yes. 

13,764. He did. not then use his break on his tender 
as the primary break, but he used Clark’s break as the 
primary break to work his train; was that the state of 
things ?—The driver had his instructions to stop at a 
certain place, say at the end of the platform at the 
next station, and he would give a signal with his 
whistle to put the breaks on, and they’ were put on, 
and he also put the break on the tender. 

13,765. (Chairman.) Which did he do first ; did 
he pull the trigger of Clark’s break, or did he put 
the tender break on?—The fireman put the tender 
break on. 

13,766. Which acted first?—I think they both 
acted at the same time. 

13,767. Clark’s break is put on quickly, is it not? 
—It takes a little time to put it on. 

13,768. How many revolutions of the wheel does it 
take in your carriages to put it on, three ‘—To wind 
up the chain it would take, I have no doubt, a num- 
ber of revolutions of the wheel, because the friction 
wheel does uot act like a clutch. 

13,769. Still, until the pull comes on, the wheel 
revolves steadily >—Yes, I should say that the wheel 
of the carriage goes round a dozen times. 

13,770. How many times is it intended to revolve 
before it pulls the chain tight >—I do not quite know ; 
if there was no slipping, I should say that a carriage 
wheel should revolve mot more than half-a-dozen 
times. 

13,771. What was the size of your chain dr um ? a 
‘About 3 inches. . 

13,772. What was the friction wheel that. Afove 


“it 2 About 14 inches. 


13,778. Then they were unequal ?—Yes; the Bram 
that the chain wound on was small, about 3 inches. 
13,774. Every: revolution. of ‘the ‘carriage | wheel 
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would have: taken up canny: ot a yard of: the- chan 
would it not ?>—Yes. 

“18,775, How many slack yards: of hate have you. 
got 2a think that: to! each connie there are about 
2:feet. 

13,776. Have you three carriages cofibectial ?— 
Yes}: ‘three carriages connected. 


13,777. Two feet to each would give .6 feet to’ 


eather up ?—Yes, 

13,778. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Were there any in- 
structions given to the officials with regard to that, 
break, not to use it» except in cases of ae 2! 
It is not used in ‘traffic. 


13,779. How often did you run thé train: to which- 
you have referred during the six months ?—It did not: 


run above a few weeks, and during that time it was 
tried about half-a-dozen times. 

18,780. That was the wholé extent of the experi- 
ments ?—Yes, 


miles an hour to’‘50 miles an hour. 

13,782. When these ‘couplings ‘which you have 
spoken of were broken, what was the rate of speed ?— 
It was about 40 miles an hour. 


18,788. Do you know whether in that’ case the’ 
break -was'‘applied in the first instance, or was it 


applied after or simultaneously with the tender break 


being screwed down ?—It ‘was applied as simulta-° 


neously as the two operations could be performed. 
13,784. Do you know whether the instructions 


directed them to put on both breaks at once, or to use 


them in any ‘particular way ?—They were not in- 
structed to use them in any particular way, but the 
traffic superintendent who managed the experiments 


would be able to tell you more aboat them, Mr. Need-: 


ham. 
13,785. (Chairman.) With regard to the Westing- 
house break, do you apply it to more carriages now ?— 
No. 

13,786. How long does it take you to fit up a car- 
riage with the Westinghouse break ?—With a single 
carriage it would be in the shop, ! daresay, two ‘or 
three weeks. 

13,787. Youcould fit up half a dozen in that time,’ 
could you not ?—Yes, 

13,788. Could you fit up three or four ina week if 
you were going on with a large number of them? 
—Yes, if we had an order to put several hundred 
sets on we should be able to manage three or! four a 
week. 

13,789. Is there any difficulty in applying to your 
existing ordinary stock, either the Westinghouse- 
break or Clark’s break without any alteration of the 
carriages ?—You must alter the under frames to suit 
the breaks. 

13,790. But you would not have to pull them to 
pieces, I suppose, only add to them ?—No, not much, 
but there would be several additions. 


13,791. What would be the cost of applying the 
mere communication to the carriages, so that it could 
be put into trains and run’ on either with ‘the West- 
inghouse break or Clark’s break ?—Do you mean to 
add to carriages not fitted up with the break, but 
simply as a means of communication?” 

13,792. Yes.—So far as running the chain thrdiigi 
over pulleys it would not cost more than a couple of 
pounds. 

13,793. And a little more e for the tubes ?—Yes, on 
account of the joints. 

13,794. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you heard from your 
people whether in trying the Westinghouse break the 
tubes were injured by grease getting on them ?—I 
have not heard that ‘grease or oil gets in the india- 
rubber and does injure it: 

13,795. (Chairman.) You find: that the india- 
rubber disc springs'are injured by grease, do you not? 
—Yes ; grease will destroy india-rubber, it makes it 
very soft, and Chow it ee out and it will not if 
the weight. A Boo 2 Welter: 


4 
13,781. Was it applied under all the conditions: of 
extreme speed and moderate speed ?—Yes, from 35- 
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13,796. I think you stated that certain-things were; : 
ouse people, ‘and that they. 
did not draw stores and tubes from you ?—No, that — 


furnished by the Westin 


part of the break-they found. 
13,797. They» replaced,;the tubes themselves ?— 
Yes. 


13,798. (Mr. Ayrton.) ‘Did , “you “introduce, the. 


Westinghouse break yourself to’ any extent ?—No. 


13,799. You were not charged with the duty of” 


watehing over the application of the break in any 
way ?—No, I had very little to do with the break. 

13,800. So that you cannot: give us any evidence as 
to how far the use of it:was satisfactory or not ?—No, 
I cannot, F went fresh on to the’ Midland Railway and 
have had’ so much to do in other'respects that I have 
not been able to pay attention to these experimental 
things. - 

13,801. Have you- -had your attention called to” the 
improvements in Clark’s break as used by the London 
and North-western Railway Company, or do you use 
the original Clark’s break ?—It is-a-new~ class of 
Prattie 

18, 802. Ts it identical with that which has been in 
use on the London and North-western Railway ?— 
Just the same. 

13,803. (Chairman. The fault you found with it 
was that the weight was too severe, was it “not ?— 
Yes. 

13,804. Did you attempt to adjust it by lessening 
the weight 2—Yes, it was not so powerful for the 
first two or three trials because the blocks had not 
ground themselves down to bear on the wheels; but 
when they got ground down, and the two surfaces fairly 
met,so as to getagrip on the block, it was better. 
What I could perceive from the experiments which I 
saw on two of the trials was, that we could make a 


break like that (pointing to a model) so powerful 
that we could stop a train in a short distance, if we 
could stop-the engine. 

13,805. If the engine could be stopped, you could 
stop the train ?—Yes, we could put a simple. break 
onthe carriages to stop them, if there was not the 
attempting by all these different breaks to hold the 
engine back. 

13,806. Your experience is that it is the engine 
that wants the break ?P—Yes. 

13,807. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you had equal break 


power applied to the engine as to the rest of the car- 


riages, would it then be, do you think, satisfactory ?— 


If you could apply the break so that it could have 


equal power over the engine as over the carriages, 


| you would then be able to. stop the train ina shorter 
distance with greater safety. 


13,808. Have you considered the expediency of the 
deival working the train having the command of the 


_ continuous break over the wholé train or over a con- 


siderable part of it?—My view is this, that, if there 
is to be a continuous break on the train, it should 
certainly be under the control of the engineman ; 
that he should put it on and take it off. 

13,809. (Chairman.) If the guard in the rear of 
the train saw something wrong with the train, would 
you not give him the power of putting the break on ? 
—Yes, I would give them both the power. 

13,810. (Mr. Ayrton.) Speaking now of the mode 
in which business shouldbe ordinarily conducted, 
should the trains, with regard to speed, in your 
opinion, be primarily and exclusively under the control 
of the driver, in the first instance. I am not speak- 
ing now of the guard coming to his assistance in an 
emergency '—Yes; I think if the driver starts the 
train he should be the person to stop it. 


The witness withdrew. 


. Mr. Joun C. Park examined. 


13,811. (Chairman.) How long have you beet on 
the North London line in charge of the carriage 
department ?>—18 months. 

13,812. Where were you employed before ?—On the 
Great Southern and Western Railway of Ireland. 

13,813. We want you to give us the-cost. per vehicle 


of qe breaks which are in use on the North London 


line, which are principally, I believe, Clark’s breaks.? 
—In the first place I should tell you that the N orth 
London Railway Company has “been using’ Clark’s 

break for some years, that is to say, from its first,con- 
ception and within the last 12.months I. have been 
constructing Clark’s improved break with , double 


blocks, that is to,say,.with the break block on both 


sides of the wheel. Within the last six months we 
have constructed break-work for nine trains. 

13,814. For how many carriages would that be, 
six >—No, 12 carriages; there are. 10. carriages and 
two break-vans in each train. ; 

13,815. Twelve vehicles and nine trains make 108?— 
Yes. Ishould tell you that while-we call it a continuous 
break, it is not absolutely continuous, for this reason. 
Our trains are: made up of a break-van at each end, 


' second-class carriages next the vans, and-first-class in 


the centre of the train, the break only age applied 


to the vans and second-class cars. 


13,816. Take the break first, and dexplhih what car- 


riages. come first ?—Three . aecondeclass, then two 


first-class, next a composite, picid re two seconds 


- and the other yan. 


13,817. Then three second dliss carriages again § ?— 


~-No; pwo.2/000" 


1g, 818. That Le eight carriages a one van ?-— 


Two vans making 10. 


18, 819. Clark’s break runs under the second-class 


’ earriages, does it not ?—Hach break-van is furnished 


with the break apparatus so that they can, apply — 


* the breaks to all the second-class carriages: 


13,820. Then you have’ the first-class ‘carriages 


\\ 
! 


unbreaked ?—Yes, and the composite carriage is 
breaked. 

13,821. Then you get four at each end ?—Yes ; 
sometimes. 

13,822. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the wheels of the van 
also operated upon by the break ?—Our break is in 
reality a compound arrangement, that is to say, there 
is a hand-break and the Clark break. The Clark break 
is put on by raising a lever which brings the friction 
wheel in contact with a drum on the axle, and winds 
the chain up. In addition to that, we have the guard’s 
hand-break. 

13,823. Does Clark’s break act on the van, or do 
you rely upon the hand-break for the van ?—We use 
Clark’s break in the ordinary working of our trains, 
and the guard’s.-hand-break is there in case of 
emergency. 

13,824..( Chairman.) On which wheels of the van 
does the hand-break act, if it is used ?P—On ‘all the 
four wheels. ) 

13,825. Clark’s break is driven by the wheels of 
the van ?—Yes. 

13,826. Ave there not blocks eonnected with Clark’s 
system, on the wheels of the van ?—Yes. 

18,827. Does the Clark break apparatus have 
blocks 'on the wheels of the van ?—Yes. 

18,828. As well as the screw-breaks ?—We have a 
serew-break with the latest improvement. 

13,829. Have you a double set of blocks ?—No, 
because the hand-break and.Clark’s are so arranged 
that either can be worked separately by the guard. 
This drawing will explain it (handing in the 
same): 

13,830. (Chairman.) Will you give me the cost, if 
you please, per vehicle ?—Yes, this following state- 
ment will give you all the particulars. 

13,831. Is that a record of experiments ?—No, this 
is @ "description of the ‘train, z have been speaking 
about. 
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The following paper was handed in :— 
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Comparative Sratement of Cost, Weight, and Mileage, of Old and New Systems of Break-work, — 


Description. | 


Weight of passenger train (10 carriages) 
Weight of passengers per train (average) 
Total weight of breakwork, complete - 
1 set of blocks - - - - 
Cost of blocks per carriage (per annum) 
Cost of breakwork (per carriage) - 
(per van) - - 


Mileage of one set of blocks - - miles 
Average speed of trains (maximum) per hour ” 
Length of train and engine - feet 


Average distance of stopping train at full speed 


with break ,, 
Action on tyres - - ~ 


New. | Old. | Excess. | Deficiency. | 
tons. ewt. qrs. lbs. | tons. ewt. qrs. lbs. qrs. lbs, 
75° 0 0 @ 1775 “0 0° 'O 
20° °O'*0" 10190770 0 "0 _ _— 
Ol sh22 OMIT pas il —_— 
1/. 12s, 9s. 2d. 11. 2s. 10d. — 
2l. 8s. 5/. 10s. — 31. 2s. Od. 
141, 12, ol, — 
28l. 221, 61. — 
39,000 4,000 35,000 
25 25 —_— = 
840 340 — —_ 
340 600 — 260 


No appreciable difference. 


13,832. Is your break so arranged that the driver 
or the guard can use it >—Yes. 

13,833. Is the trigger line carried to the driver ?— 
Yes. 

13,834. So that either can put the break on ?—Yes, 
but our rule is that the engine-driver shall not under 
any circumstances apply the break, unless he sees 
danger. As is, for instance, a person getting in the 
way, or anything of that kind, then the driver would 
apply his break at once. 

13,835. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is the driver expected 
to use this break in pulling up at a station P—No. 

13,836. Does he use the hand-break on the tender ? 
—Yes, if he did not do that the weight of the engine 
would very likely snap the coupling. Their orders 
are to apply the break on the engine first. 

13,837. (Chairman.) Have there been many cases 
of fractured couplings on the North London line?— 
No, very few. 


13,838. Could you give us a return of the number 
of couplings and shackles that have broken in 12 
months ?—Yes, we register all those things. 


13,839. Will you also inform us of the part of the 
coupling which fails, whether it is the shackle or the 
screw ?—Yes. Some years ago my predecessor intro- 
duced the continuous draw bar, which has great 
advantage, owing to our trains being all coupled up 
with short buffers, nr 


13,840. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean in the case of 
uniform trains ?—Yes ; they are taken out, and run 
for months without being uncoupled. 


13,841. (Chairman.) With regard to the condition 
of your line, can you use any continuous break of any 
sort without interference from the stock of other com- 
panies ?—Yes, we can adopt any description of break 
without in any way interfering with others, as we do 
not interchange carriages with other lines, 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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Mr. Joun C. Park and Mr. THomas Porter further examined. 


13,842. (Chairman to Mr. Potter.) How long 
have you been foreman on the North London Rail- 
way ?—12 years. 

13,843. In the carriage shops >—Yes. 

13,844. (To Mr. Park.) You gave us yesterday 
some particulars of the cost of the breaks ?—Yes. 

13,845. Is there not some danger with your system 
of the guard skidding his van wheels before the break 
is fully applied to the train ?—No, because the break 
block levers of the vans have less leverage (by about 
one-sixth) than those under the carriage, and, there- 
fore, the van wheels are prevented from skidding first. 

13,846. It acts upon the guard’s break-blocks ?— 
Yes, through the chain. 

13,847. lt merely pulls the friction wheels into 
gear ?—Yes, in all cases the friction wheel is brought 
into gear, and as the leverage of the vans is reduced, 
so is the pressure of the blocks on the wheels less 
than that on the carriage. wheels. 

13,848. There is not the same pressure on these 
wheels as there is on the carriages ?—Exactly so, the 
leverage is reduced so as to prevent the wheels of the 
break-van skidding. 


13,849. If these wheels are retarded is not the~ 


fact that the break does not act so quickly on_the 
rest of the train ?—Practically we do not find any 
difficulty there; we stop the train in the distance 
which I gave you yesterday, 

13,850. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If you set this 
gearing to work does it not act upon the other 
carriages ?—Yes, it operates upon all that are fitted 
with break-blocks, 

18,851. I understand yon to say that you could 
apply the break to the break-van without operating 
upon the other carriages?—The guard can do so by 
applying the hand-break only. 

_ 18,852. (Chairman.) As I understand the operation 

it is this, that the guard can apply the hand-break on 

ae van. independently of the continuous chain ?— 
es. 

13,853, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then the fact is 
that the guard by operating upon the hand-break 
can put the break on ?—Yes, that is a provision 
which we have made so as to meet any emergency. 

13,854. (Chairman.) If the train were divided, 


would not Clark’s break be available for the van ?— 
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Yes, and also for any unbroken section of the Clark’s 


break, \ 

13,855. The ordinary Clark break could be freed ? 
'—Yes, because the chain is attached to the last 
carriage in the section. 

18,856. Therefore, if the whole section broke loose 
on an incline and went back, there would be no 
difficulty in a Clark break being applied to it >—If the 
chain of the section were to break, of course the Clark 
break would be rendered useless, because it would 
pull through, but the guard on finding that out would 
at once apply his hand-break and stop the train either 
on an incline or in any other position; he could only 
apply the hand-break to his own van, which of itself 
would be sufficient to stop the section. 

13,857. Can you give us the particulars of the 
slack chain which you must allow ?—(Mr. Potter.) 
The chain must exceed the length of the carriage by 
80 inches to allow it to pass under a pulley on each 
earriage for the purpose of pulling off the break 
blocks. 

13,858. And what is the stroke of your buffers ? 
—6 inches. 

13,859. Between the carriages >—Yes. 

13,860. (Mr. Ayrson.) Is that the range of the two 
buffers ?—We have but one buffer with a compression 
of 6 inches. 

13,861. (Chairman.) There is only 6 inches play 
between your carriages ?—Yes. 

13,862. And for that you allow 30 inches of slack ? 
—We allow no slack at all. 

13,863. In practice, when your train is coupled up 
before starting there is no loose chain ?—No; we 
couple close. 

13,864. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the diameter 
of the chain shaft >—(Mr. Park.) It is 3 inches in 
diameter, and would be a little over 9 inches in cir- 
ecumference ; I should think that we wind about 60 
inches in applying the break. 

13,865. (Chairman.) What is the diameter of the 
fixed wheel on your van axle ?—(Mr. Potter.) About 
16 inches. 

(Mr. Park.) It is 14 inches, and the larger one is 
18 inches. 

13,866. How many revolutions of the carriage 
wheel do you consider that it requires to put the 
breaks on ?—I should think that with the slight 
slipping that takes place eight revolutions would do it. 

13,867. (Mr, Ayrton.) Upon the four carriages ?— 


Yes. 

13,868. (Chairman.) You say that you allow no 
slack P—Just so; our trains are coupled up tight. 

13,869. Upon the North London line have you 
fitted this break to any carriages with ordinary buffers ? 
—No. 

13,870. You had a slack with the old break ?—Yes ; 
but only when the buffers were compressed. 

13,871. The train on starting was connected tight ? 
—Yes. 

13,872. But there was a certain amount of slack ? 
—Yes, but only when the buffers were compressed. 
~ 13,873. What was the stroke of your buffers ?—22 
inches, taking the two buffers. 

13,874. And you consider that eight revolutions of 
the van wheel with your present breaks will bring 
them on ?—I think so. 

18,875. Are your wheels 4 feet in diameter ?—No, 
3 feet 6 inches. 

13,876. That is a circumference of nearly 11 feet ? 
—Yes. 

18,877. In 28 yards your breaks are on?—yYes, 
practically that is so. 

13,878. With your breaks applied upon those trains, 
in what distance are they stopped?—lIn 340 to 400 


feet. 
- 18,879. And at what speed ?—At from 25 to 380 
miles an hour. : 

13,880. Is that equally upon all your average trials 


- on the North London line ?—That’ is what we find, 


that in shutting off steam at the distance of the train’s 


| 
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length from the platform, we bring up the trains to a 
stand. 

13,881. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are these breaks used in 
the ordinary service of the train?—Yes ; we could 
not work without. We have been making up some 
trains for the Great Northern service in connexion 
with our line, and they consist of 10 vehicles and two 
vans, but our ordinary trains are made up of 10 
altogether, namely, eight carriages and two vans. 

13,882. You have a tank engine ?—Yes. 

13,883. And a van ?—Yes. 

13,884. And three third-class carriages ?—No, two 
seconds, a composite, three first, and four seconds. 

13,885. And a van >—Yes. 

13,886. What do your carriages weigh ?—74 tons. 

13,887. That is empty ?—Yes. 

13,888. How many passengers do they carry when 
they are full ?—The second-class carriages will carry 
50, and the first-class 32. 

13,889. I suppose that you average them at half ?— 
40 right through. 

13,890. But not in ordinary working ?—-No, only 
in the morning and evening our trains are full; they 
average 40 passengers per carriage. 

13,891. And what is the weight >—( Mr. Potter.) 
average each passenger at about 140 lbs., namely 10 
stone. 

13,892. (Mr. Galt.) You have very little luggage I 
suppose ?—(Mr. Park.) Yes, practically none. 

18,893. (Chairman.) Your carriages would be 94 
tons loaded, on the average ?—They would be about 
10 tons. 

13,894. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find any practical 
difference in stopping « train in the morning or even- 
ing when the irains are full, as compared with the 
middle of the day when they are comparatively empty ? 
—They are more easily stopped when empty. 

13,895. But have you found any difference ?—No, 
it has never been brought under my notice. 

18,896. (Mr. Ayrton.) What does the van weigh ? 
—7t tons. 

13,897. (Chairman.) Are the vans loaded ?—(Mr. 
Potter.) No. 

13,898. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are there any breaks 
upon the engines?——-Yes, the driving wheels are 
breaked. 

13,899. Is the weight on the driving wheels 28 
tons ?—Yes. 

13,900. (Mr. Ayrton.) The arrangement is, that 
the guard has to manipulate the whole of the breaks, 
is it not >—He simply manipulates half the breaks, 
because, although we call it a continuous break, 
it is in two sections. 

13,901. Who has to manage the other half ?—The 
driver in case of need. In ordinary cases we find 
that the break at one end is sufficient to stop the train 
in the distance which I have given you. 

13,902. (Chairman.) If the guard applies one half 
of the breaks can the driver apply the other half ?— 
Yes ; the guard applies the break at the rear end of 
the train. 

13,903. (Mr. Ayrton.) And the front half has to 
be applied by the driver in case of need ?—Yes. 

13,904. (Mr. Galt.) When you say “in case of 
need,” is that to prevent a collision ?>—Yes. 

13,905. Supposing that the rails were greasy, would 
he apply it >—Yes ; his instructions are, to exercise his 
own judgment, but in ordinary working not to apply 
continuous break. 

13,906. (Chairman.) You say that the general 
routine is not to apply the reserve power ?—Yes. 

13,907. (Earl of Aberdeen.) And I suppose that 
you find that you can safely leave it to the men’s 
discretion, so as not to apply it unnecessarily ?—Yes. 

13,908. (Mr. Galt.) Do they often overrun the 
platform ?—No. 

13,909. How often in the course of a month ?— 
Perhaps once or twice a week, but it depends very 
much upon the state of the weather. 

13,910. (Mr. Harrison.) You have stated that with 
all your break-power applied you could stop a train 
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going at about 28' miles an*hour'in about 340 feet’ Seol 
Yes. oboe 

13,911. Is that ‘the shortest distance in) whieh’ +94 
could possibly stop a train upon the line by applying 
the whole of your break-power ?—By applying both 
breaks we could stop it in’ a shorter distance. I sup- 

ose that we could stop it in 250 feet. 

13,912. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Would wage apply 
the engine break in that case ?—Yes, always. Their 
instructions are-to apply the engine breakin order 
to save the couplings. 

13,913. (Mr. Harrison.) With both sets of breaks, 
namely, the engine break and the other break, do you 
think that you could stop the train in 250 feet ?— 
Yes. 

13,914. (Ser i L, Simmons.) At 25 milés. an ‘hour ? 
Yes. 

13,915. (Mr. Harrison.) Taking the smallest: space 
in which you could stop a train by the application of 
the break-power in all your carriages, it would still 
take you from 70 to 80 yards to pull it up ?—I dare- 
say that it would take 250 feet at 25 miles an hour. 

13,916. Have you ever tried the time which it 
would take to stop under similar circumstances at 50 
miles an hour ?—Yes, on one occasion. It would be 
over the train’s length, 

13,917. Would the difference L between only four 
carriages being applied going at 28 miles an hour, and 
50 miles an hour, be so small as you state ?—I think 
so; we tried it nine months ago, and we stopped the 
train in from 18 to 25 seconds at from 30 to 40 miles 
an hour. I only went by my watch. 

13,918. (Chairman.) What is the reason why you 
do not apply the break to the two first-class carriages ? 
—Because we do not require it; we find that it is 
unnecessary. I should say that with the old break 
at times, when the break was put on, rather an un- 
pleasant sensation was produced; and in order to 
relieve the first-class passengers from that annoyance 
these carriages were not breaked. With the improved 
break there is not that unpleasantness. 

13,919. But, still, in the: break which you. are 
using you do not break the first- class carriages ?— 
No, 

13,920. (Mr. Ayrton.). Is the hand-break which 
you have under the guard’s van used in the ordinary 
working of the trains ?—Not at’all. 

13,921. Then you rely entirely upon Clark’s-break ? 
—Yes ; but in the event of the chain breaking the 
guard can fall back upon the hand-break. 

13,922. Is the only break-power which you have 
from Clark’s break in the rear of the train ?—No, at 
both ends. 

13,923. (Earl of Aberdeen.) If you braked the 
first-class carriages now with the improved arrange- 
ment there would be no disagreeable sensation ?— 
No. 

13,924. (Mr. Galt. ) You have: stated that you 
could bring up a train in 70 or 80 yards ?—Yes. 

13,925. “What is the reason that “on long lines a 
train cannot be brought up in the same distance >P— 
I think that in bringing up the train so suddenly upon 
a main line there is a great risk of breaking the 
couplings. In fact I know, from Mr. Clark, that in 
his trials recently on the Midland line, he broke his 
couplings in every case where he applied all the 
breaks. 

13,926. Do you ever break your couplings ee Wier y 
seldom. 

18,927. To avoid a collision this great force Giomld 
be applied ; the breaking of couplings, or anything of 
that sort, would be nothing compared with the effect 
of a ebiisida ?—Quite so, ‘and then all eh ot 
would be applied to stop the train. 

18,928. What is the difficulty which | you find in 
haying the same appliance on a long line as on your 
line ?—I believe that our break can only be applied 
in sections on long lines as in the case of the London 
and North Western eee and of course worked in 
the same way. 

13,929. In 70 or 80 yar de No. 
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50 miles:an hour it:could: not: be ystopped in that dis- 


tance, but it has, I believe, been stopped in 200 yards, 
We never get into a yery. ‘great speed on. our. ih 
becausé ‘our stations are so close together.) 

13,930. (Chairman.) In speaking: of the cnet 
of applying break-power, ‘such ‘as yours, on a main 


line, is there not a difficulty in getting the break to 


act quickly: from the length of the buffer strokes 
between the canriages 2'Yes, when wits buffers: are 
used. 

13,931. You would have to wind ‘up all the buffer 
strokes ?—Yes, and that\is the dilficulty with some 
chain breaks, but not with Clark’s latest: improved 
break with our buffers. 

13,932. There would be something’ like 2 feet: of 
chain to be wound up for every carriage by the action 
of the buffers >—Perhaps so. | ..- 

13,933..'Therefore if you have a train, say of eight 
carriages, there would be about 16 feet of .chain to be 
gathered up on the chain shaft, besides what was 
necessary to put the break on ?—(Mr. Park.) I 
should think so. 

13,934. And it wouid take a very considerable 
number of revolutions of the wheels. to wind up the 
chain ?>—Yes. 

13,935. So that 16 revolutions of the carriage 
wheels would be passed before there was any appbieg: 
tion of the break-power ?—I should think so, 

13,936. (Earl of Aberdeen.) On lines where it is 
not convenient to use these made up trains, such as 


you have on the North London line, are ‘there not | 


serious drawbacks to the use of Clark’s break 2—I 
believe that Clark’s break can only be. applied in 
sections ou long lines, I mean with the ; ordinary 
carriages ; for example, we could work eight or. ten 
carriages conveniently enough with our short butters, 
the break chain being continuous. 

13,937. With the ordinary buffers >—No, with our 
buffers. 

13,938. (Chairman.) From your experience of 
fitting up these Clark’s breaks, have you seen any 
reason why four or five carriages should not be coupled 
with the van ?>—None. 

13,939. You think that difficulties arise ‘beyond 
that ?—Yes. 

13,940. Is. there any difficulty in the arrangement 
of the machinery in connecting carriages. both before 
and behind the van, so that your van might be in the 
middle of the section ?—(Mr. Potter.) I think that it 
would be rather difficult unless suitable arrangenients 
were made. 

13,941. If I understand your system rightly, your 
bresk will work from either end of the train ?—-Yes. 

13,942, The carriages are behind one van and 
before the other 2 Yes, 

13,943. And both those breaks are connected with 
the carriages ?—Yes. 

13,944. Vit seemed to me, looking at the making up 
of the train, that the break would act indiscriminately ? 
—(Mr. Park.) We make up our trains with ~the 
breaks at each end, and the chain is supported by 
rollers, If our vans were reversed we could not couple 
them up. 

13,945. All that would be required vould be another 
pulley ?—(Mr. Potter.) To attach the. break from 
both ends of the van it would require a bien set 
of levers and friction wheels. 

13,946. (Lo Mr. Park.) Where were y6éu before 
you were on the North London line ?—On the Great 
Southern and Western Railway of Ireland, and I was 
in charge of a line in America before that. 

13, 947, (Mr. Ayrton.) In the experiments. which 
you made did you make any experiments as to the 
effect upon the persons in the carriages ?—No; the 
experiments ‘referred to were made on a Sunday ‘with 
an empty train. 

» 18,948: Were you in the carriage all ob and also 
in the break van. 

13,949, Did you receive any shock ?—None at all. 

18,950, Ayerkerige> You did not come out with a 
black eye ?—No. 
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13,951.) (ur > Ayrton.)-> Were? you put: on’ your 
pire as'to when: the break would be: applied >—A 
whistle-was given to enable: ‘both breaks ito be applied 
at the same time, 'and when both breaks were applied 
no unpleasantness: was: experienced ; that was. when 
we pulled up» as quickly as we could, namely, in 20 
seconds ; thet was irom; — time that the breaks were 
applied. gi 

13,952. ( Chaienianiy: en. looked at your ‘biel 
weiter you heard the whistle?—Yes, and I allowed a 
second for winding up the bite of the chain, and the 
train was brought to a stand within that time. 

13,958, If you had not heard anything to caution 
you, do you: think Sh wa would have experienced a 
shock ?—No. | 

13,954.) (Mr. BD igieton: to Mr: Potter) Did you 
experience any sensation ?—The impetus appeared to 
be reduced, as. ‘if we were running up a very steep 
inclines ¢ 

18,955. (To Mr. 
distance ?—No. | 

18,956. (Ghasiman:) What timé ‘is:there on your 
line for such an experiment ?-—On Sunday between 11 
and lo 

13,957. Whete could you get-a suitable piece of 


Park.) Have you a record of the 


_ your line ?—Down to: Camden from Broad Street, but 


these experiments were tried on the distance from 
Dalston Junction to Camden. 

13,958. Can you get to 50 miles an hour in that 
distance ?’—Yes, I:should think so. 

_ 18,959. Your engines get aes very rapidly ?— 
Yes. . 

13,960. (Mr: Gale.) Are: your engines of the same 
power as those on the Metropolitan line >—They are 
more powerful. 

13,961. What. time would: be required to get up to 
50 miles an hour from the time of starting ; what dis- 
tance would you say ?-I should think in about two 
minutes. The speed is got up very rapidly with our 
high pressure, 160 pounds.. 

13,962. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You revolve the axle 
upon which you-wind up your chain about 1 inches at 
a time ?—Yes. 

13,963. The length in which it is soba up is about 
10 fect, is it not >—No, not in our carriages. 

(Mr. Potter) eng few turns of the chain are 
required, 

(Mr. Park.) About a foot of chain would go round 
the shaft. 

13,964. (Chatman) You have to replace. the 
chains ?—Yes, they sometimes break. 

13,965. How much of the chain do you find flat- 
tened down ?—(Mr. Potter.). We have not had to 
replace a single chain on this break. 

13,966. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that an: ordinary 
chain ?—(Mr. stage; It‘is a nen i short link 
chain, 

13,967. (Chairman.) You ba measure it this 
evening and say exactly how much chain is’ actually 
wound up ?—Yes.... 

13,968. (Mr. Aystanrs) Have wou found that there 
is any tendency on the part of the friction wheel: to 
wear ?— We have not yet found. it so, but no doubt we 
shall have a series of flat places in time, and the 
friction tyre as it wears will have to be replaced by 
another. With nine months’ work it looks very well. 

13,969. ( Chairman.) How long did your friction 
wheels go with the old break ?—(Mr. Potter.) About 
five or six weeks, and then had to be turned up. 

13,970, They were worn flat in five or six weeks ? 
es: (Mr. Park.) And they were of cast steel, as 
hard as could be made. 

_ 18,971. What. is, the present material of FP pur 
friction wheels ?—Wrought iron and cast iron. 

13,972. Haye you any wood in them?—None; the 
large friction wheel is # cast-iron wheel with a wrought- 
iron tyre ; the friction driving, as it ‘is called, or “the 
axle is of cast iron.” 

VS, ITB? (Mr. Ayrton.) 1s fniter any ierkibhey for 
‘dust to eet on ?—T' think not, sin it pad it ee do 
no harm. atid 
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: 13,974. Doesit not:make it bite without the guard 


opening the break:?—That has not come under our 
notice. 
13,975. (Mr. Galt.) Have any sof your wheels 


given way ?—Not that [know of. 

13,976.°(Mr. Ayrton.) You were. to give us the 
number of pieces required ?—There are 199 pieces in 
the break-work of one carriage, but of that number 
there are 36 very small pieces, suchas bolts and steel 
pins ; there are 199 pieces to each carriage. 

13,977. (Chairman.) In those 199 pieces do you 
count the ordinary screw bolt ?—Yes, everything 
that we have had to purchase or make, 

13,978. And-do you count ‘the nut: separately from 
the bolt ?>—No, they are one piece. 

13,979. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you ‘think that. this 
number of pieces‘endangers the break ?—No, I firmly 
believe that the break which we now use is reduced 
to its simplest form as regards that. 

13,980. (Chairman.) How many of those pieces 
are mere bolts ?—( Mr. Potter.) There are eight break 
blocks, eight levers, four outside: hangers, four inside 
hangers, eight steel pins, four inside brackets, four 
outside brackets to which the break blocks are sus- 
pended, four cross rods, eight distance tubes, two 
balance’ weights, those ‘are’ made of such form that 
they fit together, then there are eight wooden pulley 
brackets, two strutts, two pendent: pins, two stop 
plates, three spindles, two hooks, 10 bushes, three 
pulleys, 12 flange bushes, 36 bolts, four pendent 
distance collars, two pendents. 

13,981. Are ‘those at the end of the carriages.?— 
They carry the centre. Then ‘there are eight  india- 
rubber bushes on which the blocks are hung, and there 
are also 2 purchase hooks, 4 ‘wood pulleys, 4 pulley 
pins, 8 block bolts, 242” steel pins, 14%” chain, 4 pull- 
ing rods, 4 fulerum rods. 

13,982. (Mr. Ayrton:) Have you any idea what the 
number of pieces is which is required for the ordinary 
guard’s van; that is the ordinary screw break ?—I 
could very soon tell you. 

(Mr. Park.) We have not taken out the number of 
pieces in Clark’s old arrangement ; nor have we any 

idea’ of the number of pieces connected with the 
ordinary break. 

13,983. (Chairman.) Have you any ordinary slide 
break vans ?—Very few. 

(Mr. Potter.) They are not in general use. 
use them only for special purposes. 

13,984. Have you superintended any of the slide 
breaks ?No. 

13,985. Is there anything like the same number of 
pieces in them ?—No. 

13,986. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the comparison of breaks, 
are there not three divisions: first, the character of 
the application of the block to'the wheel, next the 


We 


machinery which connects it with the motive power, . 


and thirdly, the motive power ?>—(Mr. Park.) Yes. 

13,987. In considering Clark’s. break are we to con- 
sider it merely as to the motive power, or as to an 
improvement in the intermediate machinery, or as to 
an improvement in the application of the block to the 
wheel ?—(Mr. Park.) It is an entire departure from 
the old screw break. 

13,988. Do you consider that what you do now is 
an improvement in all the three divisions of the sub- 
ject >—Yes, because we do away with the slides and 
the bar which goes between the two wheels ; we have 
no rods in compression, all are in tension. 

13,989. Therefore you consider the intermediate 
machinery used in tension an improvement ?—Yes, 
because the whole strain is exerted through four 3” 
rods in tension. 

13,990. Are your break put on exactly at right 
angles to. the horizontal line. of the four wheels ?— 
Yes, slightly. 

13,991. Is the cord driven through the two ‘ends 
of the break block exactly corresponding to a line 
drawn through the centre of the wheels >—No. 

18,992. Are’ the’ break blocks’ themselves in two 
curves, the ‘centre’ of which is éxactly a horizontal 
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line ?—The blocks are the same as upon this model ; 
the block is suspended from near the centre. 

13,993. (Chairman.) So that the centre of the 
block is not always opposite the axle ?—No, it will 
vary with the number of passengers in the carriage. 

13,994. (Mr. Ayrton.) If that be so, how is the 
adjustment made of the curve of the block to the 
periphery of the wheel ?—Immediately that the block 
is put on it balances itself by being suspended in the 
way shown in the drawing. 

13,995. (Chairman.) What is the number of parts 
taken in the same way of a slide break-van ?—I will 
supply that information. 

13,996. Are there ever a hundred ?—Yes, I should 
think so. 

13,997. (Mr. Galé.) Do you consider Clark’s break, 
if applied on long lines, as effective in every respect as 
when applied on short lines, like yours?—I scarcely 
think so. I think that the drawback just referred to 
is felt on large lines; it involves the necessity of 
putting the breaks at either end of the train, and if 
you split up a train at any junction I should think 
that there is a difficulty, although Mr. Clark has 
assured me on several occasions that he has got over 
that difficulty. 

13,998. Did he tell you how he had got over it >— 
No. 

13,999. (Chairman.) You have said that you think 
that Clark’s break on long lines can only be applied 
in sections ?—Yes. Before we decided to adopt this 
break on our line I went to Wolverton, and asked 
Mr. Bore to explain how he was applying Clark’s 
improved break. There they have it only in sections. 

14,000. Notwithstanding that, you think that it 
can be worked through your system of working it in 
sections ?—Yes, and we find it very satisfactory. 

14,001. While you have been on the North London 
line no other break has been applied >—No. 

14,002. (Yo Mr. Potter.) Mr. Fay’s break has 
been used on the North London line?—Yes. 

14,003. What is your objection to it ?—In the first 
place, the expense of it. 

14,004. What was the expense of Fay’s break as 
compared with Clark’s break ?—That I cannot tell 

ou. 

é 14,005. Was it greater?—It was rather more ex- 
pensive ; but at the time when Fay’s break was intro- 
duced we were using, as a standard, the old-fashioned 
slide, and we had to transmit it from carriage to 
carriage ; and when Fay’s break was introduced we 
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were trying a break suggested by a gentleman of the __ 
His first idea was to put an iron 


name of Chambers. 
framework under the carriage with a drum of about 
20 inches diameter ; that drum had a leather band, 
and by tightening the drum so his blocks were applied ; 
it was a failure ; he found that in wet weather he had 
no power. ‘Then he introduced another plan by which 
he got over the compression of the buffer, and got the 
power through bringing a chain break into action ; 
and it was simply by a sort of re-arrangement by 
which he had a pulley at the bottom of two levers, by 
which he had had his slack taken up. When these 
experiments were going on Fay’s break was introduced. 
That was a very expensive arrangement ; it worked 
very well for a time; the break system was very 
complicated ; a very considerable part of the break 


was boxed up, so that nobody could get at it; it was 
a concealed part, and it very often got out of order. | 


Just at that time Mr. Clark came upon the scene with 
his first chain break, and we, supposing that we had a 
good thing, rendered considerable assistance to Mr, 
Clark in carrying it through, with the success which 
we have had for the last 12 years. 

14,006.—How long was Fay’s break in use on the 
North London line ?—About six months. 

14,007. Did you ever try Newall’s arrangement ? 
—No. 


14,008. (Zo Mr. Park.) Have you had experience — 


of it in working ordinary carriages on the Great 
Southern and Western line?—No ; the departments 
there were separated, my business there was to build 
locomotive engines. 

14,009. You were not in the carriage department ? 
—No. 

14,010. Were you in any previous carriage depart- 
ment ?—Yes, in Canada for six years. 

14,011. Were any continuous breaks used >—No. 


14,012. They depended upon the hand break at — 


each end of the carriage ?— Yes, 

14,013. (Mr. Galt.) Do you know what pre- 
cautions are taken daily to see that all the gear is 
in working order ?—We have carriage examiners at 
the terminus, whose business it is to see that the 
wheels and the break gear are in working order; that 
they examine both every trip; they sometimes do it 
rather loosely, but if there is reason to suspect that 
there is anything wrong they go carefully through the 
train. 

14,014. They have positive instructions to do so? 
—Yes, the men are there for that purpose. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. RicHarp CHRISTOPHER MANSELL examined. 


14,015. (Chatrman.) You are superintendent of the 
carriage building on the South-eastern Railway ?— 
Of the carriage repairing and building. 

14,016. Have you seen the letter which has been 
sent to your company from the Commissioners ?—Yes. 

14,017. Can you give us the information asked for 
in that letter. Will you tell us, first, what plan of 
break is used on your passenger trains >—The ordinary 
break, such as has been in use. 

14,018. The screw slide break in the vans p—Yes. 

14,019. Have you any other ?—We are trying the 
Westinghouse break and the vacuum break. 

14,020. Whose vacuum break ?—Smith’s. 

14,021. Can you give us the cost per vehicle of the 
ordinary screw slide break ?—I can, such as we use, 
of the ordinary screw break; such as is now put on to 
our luggage vans; I estimate the cost at 27/.10s. We 
have no account in our books of what they cost, but I 
have taken this from the actual weight of ironwork 
since I received your letter. 

14,022. Are any of your passenger vehicles other 
than vans fitted with breaks?—Yes, but that is the 
most expensive ordinary break that we have. 

14,023. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does it cost the same 
when applied to carriages as when applied to the van ? 
—No, it costs a little less, it is 20/. and 20J. 10s. 

14,024, (Mr. Harrison.) How do you apply it to 


carriages ?—In the guard’s compartment, a part of the 
carriage appropriated for the guard. 


14,025. (Chairman.) Can you give us about the | 


fi 


cost, from the weight of iron, of the break in the car- 
riages as well as in the vans ?—Yes. 

14,026. Would it be similar ?—-No; some of our 
vans have breaks which do not cost more than in the 
carriages, 

14,027. At how much do you put the cost ina 
carriage ?—20/. 10s. 

14,028. At Christmas 1874, how many vehicles had 
you, including passenger vehicles ?—5,697. 

14,029. Of those, how many were passenger ve- 
hicles —1,846, ' F 

14,030. Of those, 178 are luggage vans ?—There 
are not 178) breaks; some of-the vans are without 
breaks. 

14,031. Thete are 178 luggage vans ?—Yes. 


14,032. Of those, 154 are fitted with breaks ?—154. 


are fitted with breaks, - 

14,033. Have you also 152 passenger vehicles fitted 
with breaks P—150, 

14,034. What description of breaks are there upon 
those 150 other vehicles ?—They are exactly alike, 
except that the ratchet-wheel is applied, whereas the 
others are without it. 
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14,035. You also have six vehicles fitted with the 
air breaks ?—We have more now. 

14,036. The 150 haye only the screw break ?—154 
vans and 150 carriages have screw breaks. 

14,037. Did you fit up the Westinghouse carriages, 
or were they fitted up by the Westinghouse Company ? 
—The Westinghouse Company furnished the fittings 
and I applied them. ; 

14,038. Do you know the cost of applying fittings ? 
—No. 

14,039. Did they contract to fit them at any regular 
price >—They made an offer to the company to furnish 
them at a certain price. 

14,040. Do you know what that price was ?—I do 
not. 

14,041, Have you fixed any vacuum break ?—Yes. 

14,042. Can you give us the cost of it >—No. 

14,043. How long have you been using the Westing- 
house break experimentally ?—I think that it is nearly 
two years since we first began to apply it, but it has 
been very little used. : 

14,044. During the time that the carriages have 
been fitted, have any of them come to your shops for 
repairs in connexion with the parts relating to the 
break ?—No, not beyond the wearing of the break 
blocks. 

14,045. Do you know how many of your carriages 
are run with the Westinghouse break ?—No; the 
working of the Westinghouse break has been very 
irregular ; it is not working at the present moment. 

14,046. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you say that it 
has been irregular, do you mean that it did not give 
satisfaction ?—In the first instance two engines and a 
train were fitted up; it was applied to half the car- 
riages in the train working from Charing Cross to 
Cannon Street, and then out of Cannon Street, re- 
versing the train. The Westinghouse break was not 
kept continually in action. The matter remained for 
a long time in that position before we got a further 
supply of engines fitted up. We have since had nine 
fitted up, which enabled the Westinghouse break to 
be kept to one or other of the nine engines. 

14,047. Were you satisfied with the working ?—It 
has performed its duty as regards that matter very 
satisfactorily. 

14,048. ( Chairman.) Did you travel with the trains? 
—Only as an ordinary passenger ; I made an experi- 
ment in the first instance to see that it was right. 

14,049. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Were the drivers to 
make use of the break on all ordinary occasions for 
stopping ?>—Yes. Then the Westinghouse break was 
placed on the line running between Charing Cross and 
Greenwich ; the carriages are running, but I believe 
that something is wrong in reference to the engines 
so that you cannot work it. I do not know that it is 
with reference to the break. 

14,050. (Chairman.) Can you give us an approxi- 
mate idea of the cost of fitting the Westinghouse 
break on the carriages >—Not at the present moment, 
without looking into it. 

14,051. Can you describe to us the vacuum break ? 
—I can simply give you the principle upon which it is 
founded; the vacuum is produced by a steam jet 
which creates a vacuum in a tube extending through- 
out the train. There is an elastic cylinder under each 
carriage, and when the air is exhausted within the 
pipe the pressure of the atmosphere acts on this elastic 
cylinder, and it is connected with the ordinary me- 
chanical appliances for the wheels. 

14,052. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you had that 


“vacuum break in operation for any length of time ?— 


For some little time, but the experiment has not been 
in my hands, and, therefore, I am not in a position to 


say what it is; it is made by the persons who are 


making the experiment without cost to the railway 
company. 
- 14,058. Has this vacuum break been working with 
your ordinary trains ?>—Yes, with nine carriages run- 
ning between London and Maidstone. 

14,054. How long has it' been working with that 


Be 


train? —Not nearly so long as the Westinghouse 
break ; I should think perhaps six months. 

14,055. What are the reports which you get as to 
the working of that break ?—I receive no reports 
whatever, except when the break blocks are worn out. 

14,056. What do your drivers say of it ?—They 
have not reported to me. 

14,057. (Mr. Galt.) What officer in your company 
has the immediate superintendence of that experi- 
ment ?—I must refer you to the general manager or 
to the respective companies. 

14,058, (Chairman.) Can you give us the cost of 
the vacuum break per carriage ?—No; I have been 
told 14/. per carriage, but I have no knowledge of it. 

14,059. With regard to your ordinary slide breaks, 
how many turns of the hand wheel are necessary to 
put them on?—It will depend upon the condition of 
the blocks. 

14,060. Take the ordinary condition of your breaks ? 
—They run to a certain extent. 

14,061. Does the screw always run down at the 
same point ?—Not always. 

14,062. What causes a difference ?—The wear of 
the blocks. 

14,063. When the blocks are worn it requires more 
turns ?—Yes. 

14,064. Does it always come to about the same 
point ?—It is left to the guard. 

14,065. When your blocks are worn so as to require 
replacement how far are they off the wheels ?—I have 
not noticed that particularly, but I should think about 
one inch and three quarters. 

14,066. How much must the block be reduced before 
you think it necessary to replace it?—It must be re- 
duced so far that we cannot allow he break to be 
taken up, and those holes will stand just sufficiently 
apart to admit of the pressure. I can show you by 
detailed drawings what they are. 

14,067. You would adjust it ?—Yes. 

14,068. Who does that; is it done without its 
coming into the workshop ?—Yes, it is done on the 
line by the examiner. 

14,069, How many turns does it want to put the 
break on, assuming that the guard lets the break run 
right back ?—I would rather measure it ; of course I 
can calculate it. I think about 15 to 20 turns in the 
case of the screw break. 

14,070. (Si J. L. Simmons.) That is from 15 to 
20 turns of the windlass ?—Yes ; I have myself tried 
it this morning. My object was to test the power of 
compression of the block, and I found it to be about 1 
in 400, Then I took the circumference of the wheel 
and the space traversed on the slide towards the wheel. 

14,071. What is the radius of the winch >—They 
vary. It is from 7 to 9 inches, and the wheel which 
I saw this morning was 17 inches diameter. 

14,072. (Chairman.) Have you smaller wheels in 
your goods breaks >—Yes, there is a variety in them. 

14,073. Have you had any experience of iron blocks 
instead of wooden blocks, for the breaks ?—No expe- 
rience beyond the use of the Westinghouse breaks. 

14,074. And that experience has not been sufficient 
to enable you to judge of the durability of an iron 
block ?—No, but I am rather favourable to it, although 
I cannot give any decided opinion upon it. 

14,075. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Have the iron blocks 
acted satisfactorily P—Yes. 

14,076. Do they grip the wheels better than the 
wooden blocks >—Yes. 

14,077. Have you tried the cast-iron upon any of 
the ordinary breaks ?—No. ; 

14.078. (Chairman.) Can you approximately give 
us the weight of your passenger break-vans and of 
your goods break-vans ?—Yes; our passenger break- 
vans vary from six to eight tons; some are a little 
heavier than others. The goods break-vans are six 
tons, 

14,079. Have you any other break ?>—We have the 
ordinary single block with a lever. 

14,080, Nothing else >—No. 

14,081. Do you know whether there is any rule in 
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your company as to the number of carriages which 
shall have breaks ?—We have a rule that there shall 
be one break in eight. ' 
14,082. (Mr. Galt.) Do you make any difference 
between express trains and ordinary trains ?—No. 
14,083. (Chairman.) Have you had under ‘your 
notice Clark’s break, or any other continuous break ?— 
T have seen it in use on the North London line, and 
have examined it. hie, 


14,084. Have you examined the details of it ?—I . 


did so seven years ago. 

14,085. You have been foralong time on the South- 
eastern Railway ?—27 years. 

14,086. Do you see any difficulty in the application 
to your ordinary stock without pulling it to pieces, of 
some one of the continuous breaks, either the Westing- 
house break or Clark’s ?—Speaking generally, there is 
no difficulty in the application of any of the breaks. 

14,087. Could those breaks be applied’ to your 
carriages without pulling them to pieces P—Yes ; they 
could be applied. 

14,088. With regard to the Westinghouse break and 
the vacuum break, they are both connected with india- 
rubber tubes >—Yes. 

14,089. Have you had any experience of india-rubber 
tubes, so as to see whether grease would affect the 
india-rubber ?—I should think that it would. 

14,090. Have you used india-rubber ?— Yes: 

14,091. Have you ever had grease get to it ?—No. 

14,092. If any grease gets through the floor it gets 
to the india-rubber tube ?—Yes, but I have not had 
any such experience. 

14,093. Have you had experience of india-rubber 
under the carriage ?—Yes, vulcanized india-rubber 
below the floors; we have not suffered from grease, 
but I can conceive that india-rubber might suffer 
from it. I, however, have no personal experience 
of it. 

14,094. Have you any rule, with regard to your 
goods stock, as to how many breaks there should be ? 
—No. 

14,095. Have you been present when experiments 
have been made with the Westinghouse break P—I 
have made my observations. 

14,096. Were those Clearing House experiments ? 
—No. 

14,097. Is there any record of those experiments >— 
I believe not, in my hands. 

14,098. Have you had any experience of stopping 
the trains with the Westinghouse break and stopping 
the trains with the ordinary break-power ? —'Not 
exactly, but only approximately. 

14,099. Did you not some years ago try a special 
application of sand boxes?—Yes, under certain con- 
ditions of the weather. 

14,100. There were some experiments conducted 
when the Board of Trade officers were present ?—I 
have not examined those experiments. 

14,101. Have you had any experience of the prac- 
tical result of the ordinary break-power as to the 
distance of pulling up ?—I cannot say that I can off- 
hand precisely answer that question. 

14,102. Have you any record which would give us the 
weight of a train, and the distance within which it has 
been pulled up ?—No, but it is a matter which can be 
readily measured. a 

14,108. From your practical knowledge of the 
working of the line you know the portion of the line 
between Tunbridge and Ashford?—Yes. 

14,104. That is a good running piece of line ?— 
Yes. ‘ . 

14,105. Within what distance do you believe that 
a train can be stopped on that piece of line ?—It 
varies: sometimes it is double what it is at other 
times. I should say that if they shut off the steam 
the train can be stopped in about half a mile. 

14,106. With such a train as I have mentionéd, and 
under the circumstances’ which I have mentioned, 
within what distance do you’ think that a passenger 
train can be pulled up; would you say three-quarters 


of a mile ?—T should think so. 
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14,107. ‘Would you say half a mile ?—I ‘think so 
with an ordinary train, but I do not like to be positive 
upon a question of this sort; I have not the matter 
before me; I cannot answer the question with any 
satisfaction to myself. | 


14,108. Have you had under’ consideration the — 


question of introducing additional break-power in your 
passenger trains?—It has not been brought to my 
notice. Bist) 
14,109. Then you have not had your attention called 
to’ the détatis*or 1b P= NG, OF BAO Te A 
14,110. Have you formed any opinion as to whether 


your trains should have a greater amount of bréak- — 


power than they now have?—I think that break- 
power is of great use. 

14,111. Do you think that it is desirable that break- 
power in the proportion of something like one to three 
carriages should be obtained‘ if it could be obtained ? 
—I think that that is hardly practicable in the use of 
carriages ; you would ‘most likely be getting some 
trains- minus sufficient break-power and others with 
too much. In that case, assuming that you fitted 
half the carriages there would be a great proba- 
bility that you would sometimes get one train with 
breaks and another train without them: I think it is 
more desirable that you should have every carriage 
supplied with the means of stopping ‘its own mo- 
mentum.’ eis 

14,112. Suppose, for instance, that you had the 
Westinghouse system carried out upon your passenger 
coaches, and that that was applied to every carriage, 
how would it be then?—I think that it ought to be 
applied to every carriage on any system, whether it 
was the Westinghouse or any other system’; I think 
that it ought to be applied to the whole. 

14,113. Are there in your trains a number of ear- 
riages fitted with the Westinghouse break which would 
be under control either of the guard or driver to apply 
to the whole train ?—Yes; but that depends upon 
whether the guard has the means. In our case the 
guard is not provided with them, but he may have them 
under this arrangement, I believe. : 

-14,114. Then if you had your trains fitted in that 
way and South-western stock or any other stock was 
brought to you at Reading, for instance, for transmis- 
sion to, Folkestone or to Dover, that would have to go 
behind your train in that case ?—Yes, it would have 
to go behind. 

14,115. I gather from. your first 
think it would introduce an element of danger, because 


answer that you 


ie 


: 
% 


the driver who had been accustomed to have a break 


on. every carriage, would have a certain amount of 
weight uncontrolled ?—Yes. . 
14,116, That, was your meaning, was it >—Yes. 
14,117. Can you give us any idea of the cost of 


fitting a carriage with the communications that are 


necessary. under the. Westinghouse break system, I 
mean. without fitting it up with, lengths sufficient to 


pass. the. communication,on_to another carriage ?—I | 


ee 


cannot tell you that, but I can tell you the cost we’ 


have been put, to for what we have done. 

14,118. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you apply the Westing- 
house break to.the existing breaks in your carriages, 
or do you put new breaks on ?—We have not done so 
in the case of the Westinghouse break, but we have 
done so in the case of the vacuum break; we can 
apply it in both cases. ie 


14,119. Did you apply the vacuum break-power to : 


the breaks already on the carriages ?—We did. . 
..14,120. You did not put on new breaks ?—We did 
not put new breaks on, but simply applied the appara- 
tus that was sent by the vacuum patentee, _ 
14,121. Did you connect it with a driving rod ?— 
We connected it to the old break by a driving rod. 
14,122. (Chairman.), The return which you have 
handed in shows what you have expended in fitting up 
waggons and carriages, does it not ?—Carriages; no 
waggons. pair site reer aseofinw nels Sa pre 
14,123. You have expended, if I understand rightly, 


_on carriages 140/. 12s. 6d. for putting on the Westing- 


housé break to fit up eleven carriages ?—Yes. 
& 
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(14,124. That “is about 13/. a carriage. Then upon 
the vacuum break you have spent 158/..18s. 6d. in 
fitting up 23 vehicles ?—Yes. - | 

| 14,125. Does this return show the detailed number 


of the parts of your common slide break ?It does. 


14,126. From this return if appears that in an 
ordinary slide break, such as-is fitted up on your 
small vans, there are 100 parts ?—Yes. 

14,127. The cost is about 20/. 1s. 8d. ?—Yes. 

14,128. On a large van you will have 112 pieces 
costing 271. 4s. 9d. >—Yes. 

14,129. Will you be good enough to send us those 
two or three particulars that we have asked for, and 
see if you can find the records of the experiments ?— 
T will do so. 

14,130. (Mr. Galt.) From the experience you have 
had of the working of the Westinghouse break, do you 
consider yourself in a position to express a decided 
opinion with respect to its applicability to your line? 
—Not quite, yet. There are certain points in re- 
ference to it upon which I may say I have a decided 
opinion as to the necessity of continuous breaks. 

14,131. What objection do you find to the Westing- 
house break, so far as your experience goes ?—I know 
of no objection particularly, but still it is a question, as 


_there are several breaks, I think it would be well to 


let them run through a course of experiments, and 
then examine the results. We have only one train 
fitted with the Westinghouse break, and one train with 
the vacuum break. 

14,132. Do not ‘you consider that it would be de- 
sirable to try the break on a more extended scale, as 
on the Midland Railway, or on the North-eastern Rail- 
way ?—I see no reason whatever against trying it, but 
there is one thing with reference to these breaks, and 


that is, that the power is applied from the ‘engine, 


and when you are 
is useless. 

14,133. Cannot the guard apply it. as well ?—Not 
when there is a severance from the engine. 

_ 14,134, Have you heard of any mishap occasioned 
by a severance ?—We have never had a severance. 

14,135. Do you know if the working of it on the 
North-eastern or Midland lines has been satisfactory ? 
—I have not. I have no knowledge of that. 

14,136. But you are of opinion, that on your line 
there is a greater increase of break-power required ? 
—I do not say that. I mean to say this, that an 
increase of brsak-power throughout all the lines is 
desirable, not for the South-eastern line particularly. 

14,137. (Chairman.) You have under your charge 
the goods waggons also, I believe ?—Yes. 

14,138. Have you not a variety of couplings in use 
with the goods waggons, coupling chains ?—There is 
only one description of chains. 

14,189. Is it a long-linked chain or a short-linked 
chain ?—There are a series of links. 

14,140. Have, you not some waggons coupled with 


once cut off from that your break 


‘rather short-linked chains with about five links and a 


hook at the end ?—I think there are some of them. 

There is a variety of them, depending upon the length 

of the buffers, in order to reach the next waggon. 
14,141, Do you use both forms of links ?—We have 


‘both in stock. 


14,142. What is the reason for using a short-linked 


‘chain and a hook ?—We get a variety of stock and a 


variety of lengths of’ buffers on the waggons, and there- 
fore we are compelled to keep up a sufficient length of 


“chain to reach the other waggons. 


14,148. Have you a variety of lengths of buffers 


yourselves ?—Not in ourown stock, but we get it with 


other waggons. _ 
14,144. Then yon keep those long chains on for the 
purpose of enabling you to couple with the waggons of 


‘other companies having rather long buffers ?—Quite 


so. 
14,145. Does that arise from the application of 


_ spring buffers to old waggons which were not originally 
“built for them, do you think ?—No, I do not think 


rs 


‘there is much of that ; they very seldom put spring 
“buffers to waggons. hi aay 


14,146, Have you on your. goods stock spring 
buffers to all the waggons ?—Yes, to all of our goods 
waggons, but we have coal waggons without. 

14,147, Do you run your coal waggons with the 
ordinary trains ?—We do. 

14,148. Are your timber waggons fitted with 
spring buffers >—Some of them; not all of them. 

14,149. All your goods waggons have spring buffers 
have they?—I think all; I cannot remember one 
without. 

14,150. Do you know whether more difficulty is 
experienced by the men at sidings in coupling or un- 
coupling those short linked chains than the others ?— 
There is no difficulty in uncoupling, if the chain is 


sufficiently long to. pass over the hook; that is a 


thing which I hear very little about. 

14,151. I am asking these questions because 
seeing the quantity of mixed stock that there ig in the 
north and in the midland districts where the men use 
bars to uncouple the chains, they could not uncouple 
these short linked chains ?—That I think is in con- 
sequence of some spring buffers somewhere in one or 
the other vehicle which has been driven up at the 
time of coupling. 

14,152, They cannot lift the hook with a bar as 
they can the links, can they ?—There is a difficulty 
more or less, but it has not come to my notice. 

14,158..Do you know whether any of your men at 
your goods yards use bars for uncoupling ?>—Very 
rarely, I have not heard of any. 

14,154. Ido not mean bars in consequence of the 
coupling being jammed, but bars to. throw the link off 
instead of going between the waggons ?—No, they go 
between the waggons always, with ours. 

14,155. Do you see any difficulty from your ex- 
perience of your own stock and the stock of other 
companies, in the companies agreeing upon a uniform 
mode of coupling ?—If the companies would agree 
upon a uniform distance of the buffers between the 
waggons so that it might be equal in all cases, there 
would be no difficulty ; they might either go in between 
the waggons, or make an arrangement for coupling and 
uncoupling. 

14,156. Is it necessary with regard to your own 
stock to make any difference in the length of the 
buffers between your goods waggons and your coal 
waggons ?——There is a difference inasmuch as the 
elasticity in the spring buffer of the waggon requires 
a greater space than the others have; there is no 
difficulty in making the others as long, but there 
would be no elasticity in them. 

14,157, The reason for the difference which you 
speak of is the necessity of allowing for the elasticity 
of the buffer in the one case ?>—Yes. 

14,158. Would there be any difficulty in meeting 
that by the coal waggon buffers, the solid buifers, 
being lengthened?—There would be no difficulty in 
that ; there would be a difficulty in doing anything 
with the old ones, but there would be no difficulty 
in doing it gradually as you build new waggons. 

14,159. How many new waggons a year do you 
build >—That depends upon circumstances; I think 
that you have before \you the number that we have 
built during the last half year. 

14,160. ‘Taking last year, I see that you renewed 
40 coal waggons; I suppose they were rebuilt alto- 
gether >—Yes, new ones. 

14,161. ‘Then Isee 10 cattle waggons, but no others ? 
—Yes ; that is for the half year. 

14,162. Do those 40 coal waggons represent about 
your average work in that branch ?—Yes, about our 
average number. 

14,163. With'regard to your goods stock, taking 
12 months through, what number of waggons ordi- 
narily do you renew per annum on the average '—The 
return you have before you shows the total. 

14,164. You did not renew any waggons during the 
time which is mentioned here ?>—None were wanted. 

14,165. Take one year with another, what does it 
amount to ?—Circumstances govern that. The stock 
was put on years ago, and it generally falls off pretty 
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nearly in quantities at a time, but at other times it is 
not regular ; it is not a constant figure. 

14,166. You have 1,800 waggons approximately, or 
2,000 goods trucks altogether ?—I can give you in- 
formation for the past year on the sudject of re- 
newals. 

14,167. I want to ascertain about how often waggons 
come to the shop for extensive repairs ?—I think that 
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that depends upon the work a waggon gets, that is to — 


say, the amount of work done by it and the damage 
which it may sustain; they last about 20 years. 
14,168. Is that what you give as the life of a 
waggon ?—Yes, 
14,169. What do you consider to be the life of a 
passenger carriage ?—Very few go over 30 years on 
an average. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned, 


LONDON ROAD STATION, MANCHESTER. 


Wednesday, 17th February 1875. 
PRESENT : 
Tur EARL OF ABERDEEN in tHe CuHatr. 


Ear. or BELMORE. 
Rieut Hon. A. S. AYRTON. 


Lizvut.-GENnERAL Sir J. L. Summons, K.C.B. 
WiLiiAM Garr, Esq. 


Mr. Witt1Am MASson examined. 


14,170. (Chairman.) You are station-master at 
London Road, Manchester >—Yes, of the London and 
North-western Railway Company. 

14,171. How long have you been station-master ?— 
Thirteen years at this station. 

14,172. What station were you at before ?—At 
Rugby. 

14,173. Were you at any place previous to that ?— 
Yes, at Watford and St, Albans. 

14,174. At each place were you in the position of 
station-master ?—No, I was chief officer; under the 
station-master at the other places. 

14,175. How many men have you under your con- 
trol here ?— There are several other companies’ servants 
working in here besides the London and North-western, 
namely, the North Staffordshire guards, but they are 
under my control while here, and the number of them 
under my control at any time would be 89. 

14,176. Does that include men employed in the 
goods department ?—No, it does not, 

14,177. Are they under separate management 
altogether ?—Yes, under quite separate management. 

14.178. Of the number which you have mentioned 
what proportion, speaking generally, would be located 
at the station permanently ?—'There would be 28 
porters; there is a staff of clerks also, but they are 
not included as they are not under my supervision. 
Those are men working the outer part of the station. 

14,179. Speaking of those under your supervision, 
about what number are located on the platforms or in 
the station ?—There are 25 porters, two ticket exa- 
miners, and an assistant, three inspectors, two foremen, 
three pointsmen, three policemen, who are called 
booking-office policemen, who do the duties of weigh- 
ing the luggage, &c. 

14,180.. What are the duties of the pointsmen whom 
you have mentioned ?—They are at the station on the 
station side of the junction—I will take the one nearest 
the junction—that is who acts as signalman between 
the junction and the station, His duty is to com- 
municate between the men at the junction and the 
men in charge of the station, so that no train could 
be admitted through the junction to the station until 
the people in the station are in a position to reeeive 
it, that is to say, at the proper arrival platform. 

14,181. Is he stationed at a signal-box ?P—Nog, he is 
not ; he is what is called a ground floor man, and he 
is stationed about 5U yards on the station side of the 
junction; about 50 yards from the east end of the 
station at a small box at the end of the platform. 

14,182. Does he work the points ?—He works what 
are called the self-acting points; those are simply 
used in shunting operations; he has no control over the 
signals or points while the trains are running in or out 
of the station, 


14,183. Are the signalmen under your supervision ? 
—No, they are not; they are under the supervision 
of what is termed a joint inspector. The whole of 
the signalmen outside the station up to Ardwick, that 
being joint property, are considered as joint men, and 
they are under the control of a joint inspector. Of 
course the whole of those men would be under my 
supervision, that is, if I wish them to do anything 
I should call upon the whole of them, not only those 
men, but the inspector who is placed over them; but 
being joint men it is understood that they are not 
immediately under my supervision. 

14,184. Do you inspect them in their boxes occa- 
sionally ?—No; that does not come within my pro- 
vince, those being joint men, 

14,185. Are the engine-drivers while in the station 
under your supervision ?>—Yes, all the men coming 
into the station are supposed to be under my super- 
vision for the time being. 

14,186. Have you had any casualties within the 
station since the time that you have been superinten- 
dent ?—Nothing of any moment. We have had 
occasionally carriages off the line through the in- 
discretion of the pointsman by his allowing the points 
to fall before the train has properly passed over them ; 
that occurs almost daily at some part of the system or 
other, but it is nothing very serious. 

14,187. With regard to the punctuality of trains 
arriving in the station, do you find difficulties arising 


from unpunctuality ?—Seeing that we are dependent | 


upon the arrival of trains for the outgoing ones, that 
is, on the! arrival of engines, carriages, guards, &c., if 
trains are running very much out of course it neces- 
sarily interferes with the outward traffic more or less. . 

14,188. Has the unpunctuality increased during the 
last few years ?—It has somewhat, probably through 
the increase of traffic, and through the very severe 
weather that we have had latterly, more especially in 
Wovember and December. 

14,189. (Harl of Belmore.) Have you the block 
system in operation on your line ?—~We have between 
this and Stockport. 

14,190. Has that been the cause of increased un- 
punctuality ?—Somewhat, inasmuch as the trains are 
kept a certain distance apart, and we have a great deal 
of goods traffic. 

14,191. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find that it seriously 
interferes with the free working of your system ?—I 
think not, more especially where they are very short 
lengths. i : 

14,192. (Earl of Belmore.) What are the lengths 
between here and Stockport :—The lengths between 
here and Stockport would be from a mile toa mile 
and a half; they are really short compared with many 
lengths ; the longest length that we have between 
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here and Stockport is from Levenshulme to Heaton 
Chapel. 

14,193. (Mr. Galt.) Are those parts of your line 
_where you do not get so much traffic ?—It does not 
affect them at all, but we have a very crowded length 
between Stockport and Manchester. Then there is 
the traffic to and from the Sheffield Company’s line at 
Ardwick, and from our own station at Longsight, that 
being part and parcel of our own goods depét here. 
We also have several trains of empty carriages standing 
in the sidings at Longsight, seeing that we have not 
sufficient accommodation in this station for them to 
stop. 

14,194. (Chairman.) Was the block system esta- 
blished after you were appointed to this post ?—Yes, 
it has only been in force a few years. We had the 
permissive system 20 years ago in the southern 
division of the London and North-western system, 
but the absolute block has been in operation here 
upwards of two years. 

14,195. (Mr. Galt.) What is the practical differ- 
ence between the permissive system and the absolute 
block ?—Simply that two trains can be allowed in one 
section at a time by being signalled on the permissive 
system, but with the absolute block only one, so that 
no train can pass from A to B while another train is 
travelling between A and B. 

14,196. You do not consider that a train is as safe 
under the permissive, as under the absolute block ?—I 
can scarcely think that, because you have to depend 
so much upon the discretion of the driver. 

14,197. No matter how stringent the regulations 
may be under the permissive system, do you think 
that the absolute block system preferable ?—It would 
be where it is at all practicable, there is not a doubt, 
but in my opinion the lengths should be as short as 
possible, and there should be sufficient shunting or 
siding accommodation to accommodate the goods trains 
when immediately in advance of passenger trains. 

14,198. What lengths should you say ?>—It all 
depends upon the tratlic. 

14,199. Take the traffic on the part of the line 
which you have control over ; what lengths would you 
say ?—I should say half a mile to three-quarters of a 
mile, or a mile. 

14,200. (Earl of Belmore:) Do you think some of 
your present lengths are rather long ?—Only one 
between Levenshulme and Heaton Chapel ; that is rather 
long, the others are short lengths, all of them. 

14,201. (Mr. Galt.) In those cases where the 
lengths are long, would not any inconvenience be 
obviated by having additional sidings ?—There is no 
doubt that at certain places there should be what are 
termed refuge sidings, in order that the goods trains 
when they are running out of course and likely to 
interfere with the free passage of the passenger trains, 
should be disposed of as soon as practicable in order 
to prevent delay at the block station immediately in 
the rear of that particular train. 

14,202. (Chairman.) When the absolute block was 
first established between Manchester and Stockport, 
was any difficulty experienced in carrying on the 
traffic >—None whatever; we felt very little differ- 
ence. 

14,203. Had extra siding accommodation already 
been provided for that purpose ?—Yes, both at Heaton 
Norris and at Longsight: It wasin contemplation for 
some time to establish the block system before it was 
so put into operation, but before the block system was 
introduced we had signals at the before-mentioned 
stations, and a man in charge of them. We had the 
same system of signalling as now, but more simple, 
the block is to keep the trains a section apart. 

14,204. (Earl of Belmore.) You said just now that 
frequently carriages got off the line through the points- 
man letting the points move before the train was quite 
passed; have you no locking bar to any of your points 
now ?—Only at the junctions. Iam speaking now of 
shunting places, those are in the station ; for instance, 
when you are breaking up a train, say shunting two 
carriages. into one line, and one into the other, the 
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of work in a given time may drop his lever before the 
last pair of wheels have cleared the points; thus one 
pair of wheels would go on one line and one pair 
on another, which causes the carriage to swerve and 
probably one pair of wheels will leave the line. 

14,205. Does that happen often in the yard ?—No, 
it may occur perhaps once in six months or perhaps 
less frequently. 

14,206. It does not occur with trains passing into 
the station that are full of passengers ?—No, that is 
simply a shunting operation ; we have never had a 
carriage leave the rails with passengers in it. 
~ 14,207. (Mr. Galt.) It happens with inexperienced 
hands ?—Frequently, it is for want of discretion on 
the part of the man who is at the points. I have even 
known men in the box to put their levers over a 
moment too early through their anxiety to get through 
their work, viz.,in shunting goods waggons, &c., but 
we have never suffered from that cause at this station 
that I am aware of. 

14,208. What do you do to the man who makes 
that mistake, do you fine him ?—Yes, and if he repeats 
the offence we remove him, and probably discharge 
him. 

14,209. (Mr. Galt.) Does not it sometimes happen 
that considerable damage is done to your stock when 
that occurs ?—Occasionally ; not so much perhaps 
through the carriage getting off the rails, as it does 
through the indiscretion of the man holding the pair 
of points to allow the carriage to go on another pair of 
rails before the vehicle has passed away and has got 
clear of that particular line, hence the carriages come 
in contact with each other’s handles or steps, and of 
course in that case it would damage them considerably. 
But from the mere fact of a pair of wheels getting off 
the lire the carriage is brought to a stand instantly 
the moment it leaves the rails, except it has been pro- 
pelled with very great force, and in shunting opera- 
tions such is not the case, because they are travelling 
as slowly as it is possible for them to do. 

14,210. (Chairman.) Will you mention again what 
railway companies you are yourself concerned with 
here ?—The North Staffordshire Railway and the Great 
Western Railway have running powers into the London 
Road Station at Manchester, and we do the work for 
those companies ; consequently all trains arriving at 
and departing from this station are under my super- 
vision during the time that they are so located. 

14,211. Do you include the Midland ?—The Mid- 
land ; I have nothing to do with that Company’s train, 
they work in on the Sheffield Company’s side of the 
station. The London Road Station these last few 
years has become what is termed a joint station, and 
it is divided. Prior to the erection of the new station 
I had charge of the whole of the premises. . 

14,212. Have you no control over the Sheffield side ? 
—None whatever. 

14,213. What are the hours of the work of the 
porters, and all those employed on the platform ?—The 
whole of the porters have 12 hours; the roster is made 
out every week by myself, and they are all brought 
within 12 hours, with meal times allowed ; inspectors 
and foremen, whose duties are more arduous, have 
nine hours with meal times allowed. 

14,214. (Mr. Galt.) That is practically 10 hours’ 
work ?—Yes, practically 10 hours. 

14,215. (Zarl of Belmore.) How do you arrange 
the shifts of the men who are eight hours on?—We 
have what are termed eight hour shifts ; there are three 
men at one particular post. 

14,216. Where they are on for 12 hours have you 
two men at a post ?—Yes, I have only one pointsman on 
for 12 hours under my supervision, and that is the man 
J mentioned who is midway between the entrance to the 
station and the junction. His duties are simply to 
signal the in-coming trains to caution them, if I 
might so speak, into the station, and use his hand 
signal when necessary, and to hold a pair of points 
occasionally when shunting, viz., after the trains have 
passed in and out of the station. He is unable to hold 
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any points while the train is either leaving or arriving 
at the station from the very fact that he has no control 
over them. He cannot go on with his shunting opera- 
tions while the lines are so occupied, ’ 

14,217 (Chairman.) You alluded, did you not, to 
some difficulties arising from the out-going trains 
depending upon the in-coming ones with regard to 
marshalling ?—That is the case at all stations, more 
especially at terminal points. she j 

14,218. Is there any special inconvenience at this 
station with regard to the arrival and departure plat- 
forms ?—Yes, the London Road Station as far as, the 
London and North-western’. Company’s portion is 
concerned is of a peculiar construction, namely, the 
departure trains have to leave on what is termed the 
right-hand side, and they arrive on the reverse side, 
which is not customary, consequently they have to cross 
each other after leaving the station about 100: yards, 
at what is termed the junction. That is not only a 
junction for the station, but a junction leading to the 
Altrincham and South Junction Company’s Railway, 
and while any train is leaving the station no train of 
course can be admitted. 

14,219. I understand that you have had no accident 
from that cause?—None whatever, except a driver 
disregards the signal in shunting, and he may go a 
little too far, but we have never experienced any diffi- 
culty. I have known an engineman in foggy weather, 
if the signal has not worked, overshoot the crossing 
perhaps 2 or 3 feet by miscaleulating his distance, 
but once while the train has been approaching, but 
nothing serious resulted from it. 

14,220. The delay sowing to the crossing being 
necessary is really a trifling matter >—Take, for in- 
stanee, a train leaving the station, will have to travel 
some 50 or 100 yards before the signals could be 
reversed to admit an in-coming train, and the outgoing 
train would take from two to three minutes to clear 
this particular crossing. If there was a train due at 
the same time, and was actually approaching the 
station, it would have to remain at what is termed the 
distant or positive signal until the outgoing train had 
cleared the points, and thus give the pointsman who 
was in charge of the signals sufficient time to reverse 
them, and admit the incoming train, hence there is 
a slight delay which must necessarily arise; and is 
brought about by the peculiar construction of the 
London Road station. 

14,221. Have you any occasion to reprimand or find 
fault with your servants for intoxication or anything 
verging on intoxication ?>—No, we have only dismissed 
two men during the time that I have been here for being 
found on duty the worse for drink ; those were what 
are termed office policemen. } 

14,222. Were those the only two cases. ?—Yes, the 
only two cases that have come under my notice. 
I might say that I have had two cases of drivers being 
found on their engine somewhat the worse for drink, 
and those of course have been taken notice of and 
dealt with in the usual way. 

14,223. (Karl of Belmore.) Were they drivers that 
had arrived in that state >—No, they were drivers that 
were going out. 

14,224. (Chairman.) With passenger trains ?-—Yes, 
both with passenger trains. . 

14,225. L suppose the goods drivers would not come 
under your notice ?—Very rarely, unless I should go 
to the junction; and in passing from there to the 
goods yard I should make it my business to look after 
anything’ that affected the company’s interests, though 
not really under my supervision. 

14,226. (Earl of Belmore.) Is it the duty of yourself 
or of some other officer to see the drivers going out 
with trains before they go, so as to be sure that they 
are in a fit state to take charge of the trains ?—The 
locomotive department usually have what is termed a 
foreman or a man who attends to the coaling, watering, 
‘and turning of the engines, and he is supposed to 
satisfy himself that all the drivers are in a fit state to 
take out their trains, 

' 914,227. (Mr. Ayrton.) And the guards also ?—The 
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guards are under my supervision. Every man would 
be inspected prior to his leaving the station. I have 
never had an instance of any guard or foreman gr 
inspector or any other person, except the two before 
mentioned cases, that has appeared on the station any 
thing the worse for drink since I have been here, or 
since I have been connected with the railway. . 

14,228. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any trades union or 
anything of that kind amongst the servants of the 
company ?—I believe there is such an institution, but 
I do not know where it is held. I do not know how 
many of my men belong to it. 

14,229. It does not interfere in any way with you? 
—No, not at all. 


14,230. It acts in no way offensively ?—Never, so _ 


far as my own work goes. 

14,231. (Chairman.) Do the fines for other faults 
and mistakes come under your ‘notice ?—Yes. After 
I have reported the cases to the superintendent’ he 
deals with them, andiadvises me to. deduct certain 
sums of money from the wages of such men, and 
that is, of course, recorded against them, and a report 
is made in the usual way, giving the full particulars, 
and brought before the directors at their meeting for 
their approval, &ec. 

14,232. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you had any 
opportunity of forming an opinion upon the subject. of 
whether the’ break-power in use in ordinary trains is 
sufficient, or would not that come under your notice ? 
—Yes. Ihave never known an instance where a train 
has gone out from this station neither am I aware that 
any has arrived without sufficient break-power. 

14,233. Do any of the trains that come into this 
station use Clark’s patent break ?—Yes, they do. 
We have several of them, more especially on the fast 
trains working between Manchester and London. We 
have also continuous break trains working on the 
Buxton line, there being very heavy gradients on that 
line, and the breaks have been in existence ever since 
I have been at the station. 

14,234. Are those on Clark’s patent ?—They are 
not ; they are what are termed Fay’s patent breaks; 
and are made up, of six or seyen vehicles, and are 
called twin trains, they have not the ordinary coupling 
between them, but are confined closer together, so that 
in any case you have the break attached to three or 
four vehicles. . 


14,235. Is it your opinion that it would bea good 


‘thing if all the passenger trains were fitted with the 


most improved breaks that are put upon the faster 
trains ?—In the ordinary trains break-power is very 
useful for stopping at intermediate stations as well as 
useful to fast trains when running at a very high rate 
of speed, supposing a train should be observed in 
advance. 
14,236. Do you think that a train fitted with one of 
Clark’s continuous breaks can be pulled up ina much 
shorter distance than a train with the ordinary hand 
breaks ?—Seeing that Clark’s patent break is fitted to 
three or four or more vehicles when necessary, and that 
the ordinary train break is only on one, it necessarily 
follows that a train could be pulled up in much less 
time with a continuous break than with a single one. - 
14,237, Consequently it follows that there would be 
a considerable balance in favour of pulling up a train 
quickly if all your passenger trains were fitted with 
that break ?-—Yes. . 
14,238. ( Chairman.) What are the rules with regard 
to railway servants entering the refreshment-rooms at 
the stations ?—-They are prohibited going into them 
while on duty. 
14,239. Do you find any difficulty in enforcing that 
rule >—No, not as far as I am concerned.’ | 
14,240. And with regard to the passengers wishing 
to treat the servants, is there much difficulty ?—No ; 
it is very rarely the case at terminal points. You 
find it more at the large stations after persons have 
travelled a considerable distance. ik mite 
14,241. (Earl of Belmore.) I suppose that at a 
terminal station the passengers when they get out of 
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the train go away and do not remain in the station ?— 
Yes, as a rule, there are very few remain. 

14,242. Is the refreshment-room much used by 
\passengers >—Very much, on the outward journey 
especially. de iiuie 

14,248. Persons who intend to go by trains go into 
the refreshment-room before they start >—Yes; they 
go and get a cup of tea or a basin of soup, or some- 
thing that they require. ‘There are very few people 
arriving at the station that use the refreshment- 
room. 

14,244, ( Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any difficulty in 
maintaining discipline amongst the men under your 
charge ?>—None whatever. 

14,245. Are they generally obedient to your orders ? 
—Exceedingly so. 

14,246. Do you recollect any other cases of fining 
men at the stations besides those two which you have 
mentioned ?—I have no knowledge of ever dismissing 
or fining 8 man except for irregularity, such as throw- 
ing a carriage off the line, or neglecting his duty in 
some way or other, when I deemed it necessary to 
bring the case before the superintendent, and recom- 
mended that the man should be punished. 

14,247. How often do you think that those cases of 
fining oceur in the station ?—Very rarely. We may 
go 12 months and never have a fine or a complaint, 
and sometimes more than that. 

14,248. (Mr. Galt.) Have your servants generally 
been a long time in your employ ?—I have some men 
that were here prior to the time that I came, and there 
are a number that have come immediately after, and they 
are here now. We change hands frequently in the 
case of promotion, say, for instance, to_ travelling in- 
spectors or guards. ‘They are generally made from 
the better class of porters. _In consequence of the in- 
crease of traffic you necessarily increase your staff. 
In that case you have to draft the better class of 


porters to act as foremen or inspectors, and so forth. 


The increased number of trains necessarily increases 
the number of the guards. 
14,249, Do you, as far as possible, promote porters 


‘and men of that class to better situations ?—At all 


times. , 

14,250. You, do that in preference to bringing in 
new hands ?—Yes; in fact I have had to send men 
from my station to other, parts of the district, 

14,251. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does your separate manage- 
ment begin when the train has passed the signal box ? 
—Yes. Ihave no supervision outside of the signal 
box or outside of the station. 

_ 14,252. Have you had to shift the trains across the 
line in consequence of their arrival being on the 
wrong side ?—Yes, in fact all trains arriving at the 
station have to be removed by a special engine and re- 
modelled, as it were, for the outward traffic. The 
shunting operation is going on continually, we have 
what is termed a shunting engine to do this work, 


‘say from 5 in the morning till 11 at night. 


14,253. (Mr. Galt.) How many trains enter and 
leave your station in the course of 24 hours ?—We 
have about 420 trains passing in and out of the 
junction, that is, the entrance to the station, At 
the London and North-western side of the station 
there would be 60 passenger trains in and out, Then 
there are all the trains to and from the Liverpool and 
Warrington and the Cheshire lines besides our own 
empty carriage trains that have to go Longsight to 
stand for a given time, according to the requirements 
‘of the traffic. Again there are more trains in the 
morning and the evening than in the middle of the 


_ day, from the fact that there are so many residential 


season ticket holders. _ Lg | 
14,254. Are those all passenger trains ?—No there 


-are about 309 passenger trains, but the 420 embraces 


the whole number of trains arriving at and depart- 


“ing from. the London Road station, both goods and 
“passengers, the empty. carriage! train going to Longsight 
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How many should you, say of each, speaking 
roughly ?—The passenger trains are predominant. 
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14,256. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does it occur’ sometimes 
that the men are compelled to ‘work beyond the 
appointed time of 12 hours ?-—None of my men located 
at the'station work more than their allotted time ; 
except in this case, supposing through bad weather or 
irregular working of trains from accident, our in-coming 
trains are very late; we of course work our outgoing 
traffic to time if practicable, that is, if we have sufficient 
stock, which we have always been able to do. Then 
that necessitates sending out one of our experienced 
porters asa guard. For instance if he had to go to 
Crewe and back, that would occupy something like 


four hours, and in that case he may be out two hours 


more than his allotted time. 

14,257. How often does that occur ?—Very rarely. 
Perhaps not once in 12 months. 

14,258. Have you had any complaints from the 
men under you of their having to work too long ?—I 
have never had a complaint from any of my men. 


14,259. Have you observed any signs of fatigue 
in the men rendering them unfit for the work in con- 
sequence of the time they have been at work ?—None 
whatever. If they felt fatigued or required rest at 
any time through a slight cold, leave of absence is 
granted. 

14,260. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any agitation 
or any movement amongst the men with regard to an 
increase of wages, or are they generally satisfied >— 
The men have applied for an increase, and some of 
them have obtained it when the directors thought that 
it was deserved; infact many of them have been raised 
from time to time. 

14,261. (Chairman.) With regard to the joint station 
do you consider that any inconveniences which..may 
arise in. working the traffic are, speaking generally, 
counterbalanced by the convenience to the public ?— 
It, all depends upon the construction of the station. 


14,262. You mentioned incidentally that certain 
modes of working were rendered necessary by the 
fact of its being a joint station; taking that. into 
account and also the fact that the joint, station is no 
doubt a great convenience to the public, would you 
consider, speaking generally, from your opportunities 
of observing the whole question, that those incon- 
veniences are not sufficient to counterbalance the 
general advantage to the public of having a central 
station ?—I believe in a common station if it is practic- 
able ; it will work better; you can bring more men 
to bear upon a certain work, and you can organise 
your staff better at one common station than» you can 
where they are joint. As in this case you might 
work the station to better advantage in many ways 
and probably you could reduce your staff. 

14,263. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider that there 
is sufficient room at the joint station ?—The traffic 


has outgrown our accommodation no doubt, and it is. 


the case at most places, we suffer more or less from 
want of accommodation. | 


14,264. (Mr, Galt.) Is it not also a matter of great 
convenience to the public to be able to get conveniently 
to different places by coming to the same station ? 
—There is no doubt that when there is a mixed 
traffic, such as at Manchester or any other large 
terminal point, there should be separate docks or 
bays, so that you might keep your local service 
separate from your through service, and that might 
be brought about by having one common station 
instead of two separate ones. 

14,265. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you find that the 
through passenger traffic has increased in the same 
proportion as what you may call the local passenger 
traffic within the last five years —No, it has not. 

14,266. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider a joint sta- 
tion equally advantageous with having a common 
station for the mixed traffic that you have ?—I believe 
in a.éommon station; by a common station I mean a 
station worked by the same staff. This station is 
divided ‘into two separate stations, worked by two 
separate sets of men, and that necessitates a large 
cab-drive right up the centre of the station?” Had the 
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station been constructed so that it could be worked in 
common, we should then have been able _to have 
utilized a good portion of the present cab-drive; that 
is what I intended to convey. 

14,267. You mean that if this station had been a 
common station instead of two separate stations to- 
gether, it could have been worked with much greater 
case and safety ?—I think so; it would have obviated 
the crossing at the junction, which is a great bar, of 
course, to the progress of business ; it must retard it 
more or less, 
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14,268. (Earl of Belmore.) Do the Great Western 
engines come in here very much ?—No. 

14,269. The London and North-western engines 
bring in the Great Western trains ?—Yes; the North 
Stafford people work five of their own trains in and 
out with their own engines and guards. 

14,270. Do they run on to the London and North- 
western side of the station ?>—Yes; they are really 
treated as part and parcel of our own trains. They 
carry our passengers to any station, where they stop 
on our system, 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. WILLIAM JONES examined. 


14,271. (Chairman.) You are the station-inaster at 
Ordsall Lane ?—Yes. 

14,272. How long have you been stationed there ? 
—12 months. 

14,278. What distance from Manchester is Ordsall 
Lane ?—-It is a mile from here; it is considered the 
Manchester station for goods traffic from Liverpool, 
Holyhead, Ireland, and the north. All goods traffic is 
dealt with there from Liverpool and the northern 
district. 

14,274. Over what traffic do you exercise super- 
vision ?—The whole of the goods traffic is under my 
charge until it is placed in the goods yard ready for 
loading and unloading. 

14,275. Do the lines of the different companies 
enter your station ?—Yes, there are three companies,— 
the Great Western, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, all 
run into that station with their own engines and 
guards. 

14,276. Do you exercise control over the whole of 
the men employed at the station ?—The whole of the 
men employed in the traffic and passenger depart- 
ments. 

14,277. That is to say, the running men ?—Yes, 
the breaksmen and the men connected with the run- 
ning department are under my charge, and the pas- 
senger porters as well, but not the goods porters that 
have to unload the waggons; those are the only men 
that are not under my charge; the shunters are all 
under my charge. 

14,278. Could you give the Commission a general 
idea of the number of men in the station that are 
under your charge, in round numbers /—There are 15 
pointsmen, 10 foremen shunters, six traffic inspectors, 
five ticket collectors, 10 shunters, one platform pas- 
senger inspector, three passenger porters; there are 
three men for the fish department, for attending to 
the fish, and 26 breaksmen and goods guards. 

14,279. Are any of the pointsmen or signalmen 
under your control ?-—15 pointsmen are. 

14,280. As distinguished from signalmen? — We 
term them pointsmen; they are all men in the boxes 
in charge of the signals and points, the whole of these 
15 men. 

14,281. Do those signalmen work the through 
trains ?—Yes ; all the trains have to be signalled from 
one box to the other and the signals lowered for the 
trains to pass. 

14,282. Do you inspect the men in the boxes ?— 
Yes, daily ; once a day at least, and occasionally at 
night time. We have orders from the directors to 
pay them midnight visits after 12 at night, to see 
that the men are awake and looking after their 
duties. 

14,283. Do all the signalmen and pointsmen work 
the same hours ?—Yes, all eight hours. 

14,284, What is the number of trains that pass 
through your station during the 24 hours ?—There 
would be 230 goods and passengers. In addition to 
that we have had of late the engines that have to 
travel from Ordsall Lane to Victoria station, The 
engine shed is at Ordsall Lane which supplies Liver- 
pool and the north with engines, and those have to go 
to and fro, 

14,285, Is the traflic pretty uniform throughout the 


day, or is it much heavier at one time than another ? 
—Very much heavier at one time than another; it 
ebbs and flows very much. The three companies haye 
all running powers into Ordsall Lane, and when the 
traffic is heavy they come in just when they think 
proper as the traffic may require. 

14,286. Do you find a deficiency of accommodation 
for carrying on the traffic ?>—-Yes, we are short of 
accommodation. 

14,287. Are any extensions of sidings and other im- 
provements going on at present ?—Not at present, but 
I believe the directors have passed some sidings that 
I recommended 12 months ago, and also some altera- 
tions in the crossings and points which will accelerate 
the work in the station. 

14,288. Is the shunting done to a great extent by 
horses ?—Not in my department. The goods yard is 
worked by horses as regards taking waggons into the 
warehouse and bringing them out again. 

14,289. Have you had any casualties since you have 
been at this Ordsall Lane station ?—Yes, I have had 
several ; several shunters have been lamed, but I haye 
had none killed since I have been there. 

14,290. What is the most frequent oause of accident 
to the men?—The men being too foolhardy in 
doing their work when the trains are in motion, 
unhooking and hooking waggons and going between 
them, which is not at all requisite to the extent that 
they do it. They do it to get it over in a short time, 
and then sit down. Sometimes they will sit for 
hours, and at other times they will be trying to do the 
work in half the time they ought to do it in. 

14,291. (Mr. Galt.) But there are regulations, are 
there not, upon the subject ?—Yes, the rules forbid 
them doing it. 

14,292. Do you enforce those regulations ?—T have 
cautioned those men frequently. 

14,293. Do you do nothing more than caution 
them ?—They have been fined in some cases, . 

14,294. Do you practically deal with that breach of 
the regulations in the same way that you deal with 
drunkenness, or neglect of duty, or any other fault, or 
do you merely content yourself with imposing a slight 
fine >—You cannot do anything but fine them or dis- 
miss them. 

14,295. Have you ever dismissed anyone for that ? 
-—Yes, there have been several dismissed since I have 
been there. . 

14,296. For that special cause—Yees, for fly shunting 
and disobeying or not acting according to rules. 

14,297. I am speaking of the special rules with 
regard to fly shunting. Do you observe the same 
strictness in enforcing the company’s rules with regard 
to fly shunting as you do with regard to other breaches 
of the rules, such ag drunkenness, or other neglect of 
duty ?—They are not dealt with so severely as they 
are for drunkenness or anything of that kind. 

14,298. Do you not think it of much greater im- 
portance where men’s lives are concerned, than a man 
merely being half-an-hour for an hour late, or taking 
too much drink ?—It is certainly a matter of im- 
portance, but we do not consider it so bad, because 
when a man is sober and doing this fly shunting he can 
see what he is doing, and can stand steady enough, and 
they can do it 99 out of 100 times, but the hundredth 
they may get caught. 
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14,299. Do not you think that for that reason, because 
some people are very clever no doubt at this sort of 
work, and that leads others who are not so clever to 
do it by way of rivalry, if you made an example and 
said that the first man who did this would be suspended 
or severely punished, the same as you would do in a 
case of drunkenness, it would put a stop to it >—I am 
afraid it would not; I have threatened men, but if we 
were to carry out the rules strictly we should have no 
men to perform the work at all. 

14,300. Do not you carry out the rules strictly in 
the case of drunkenness ?—Yes ; there is no forgiveness 
for drunkenness by the directors, but for fly-shunting 
there is. 

14,301. Why do not you enforce the same rules when 
a man’s life is in danger ?>—The men ought to haye a 
little respect for their own lives as well as the company. 

14,302. Do not: you think it is the duty of the 
company when they have the power to enforce the 
rules ?—I do my best to keep them from risking their 
lives, and 1 warn them. Whenever I take a fresh man 
on, and put him in the branch for shunting, it is the 
first thing I try to instil into his mind. “ Do not be too 
“ risky in hooking and unhooking the trains when 
“ they are moving.” 

14,303. If I understand you correctly there never 
has been within your knowledge a man dismissed for 
that >—I do not know that there has been any dis- 
missed ; they have been cautioned and fined. 

14,304. But you dismiss them for drunkenness ?>— 
Yes, that is distinctly stated in the rule book. 

14,305. (Chairman.) Does it ever happen that 
owing to the pressure of the traffic it is necessary to 
push on the shunting at extra speed, and therefore that 
indirectly less caution is used than on ordinary occa- 
sions ?—We have not much time to lose, especially at 
busy seasons ; that is certain. 

14,306. Does not that make it difficult to draw the 
line between caution and incaution in performing the 
shunting operations ?—It may make a little, but at the 
same time I do not think there is much saving in 
the long run by fly shunting, because many times 
they pitch the waggons off the road, and binch them 
alongside, which makes of course a block in the siding 
in the station. 

14,307. The feeling on the part of the men that 
there is extra need for hurry would lead them, would 
it not, almost unconsciously to use less caution than 
they would exercise under ordinary circumstances >— 
It might doso, They seem to like to be fly shunting ; 
although you stand by them, cautioning them, they 
will actually as soon as your back is turned go and do 
the same thing again. 

14,308. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you use bars to uncouple 
the vans?—Yes, we had what we call uncoupling 
hooks, but they will not now use them; they smash 
them and throw them behind the fire. 

14,309. Were they satisfactory ?>—I think it is a 
great assistance to shunters and might save many 
accidents. Most of the waggons they can uncouple 
by them. There are some that they could not un- 
couple, some private waggons; there are waggons 
which have different hooks and links on the chains. 

14,310. Do you use an iron or a wooden bar ?—It 
is wood. 

14,311. (Mr. Galt.) It has been stated that the 
companies have rules.that they do not enforce with 
regard to the matter of the safety of the men for the 
object of producing those rules before the coroners in 
cases of fatal accidents. Do you think there is any 
ground for that?—I suppose that would be the rule 
that I spoke of, saying that a man had no right to do 
shunting when the train is in motion. That is a 
standing rule. It is at a man’s own option whether 
he does it or not. 

14,312. (Chairman.) You mentioned that intoxi- 
cation was punished by dismissal ; have you had many 
cases of intoxication since you have been at Ordsall 
Lane ?—I have had several cases of men being the 
worse for drink that I considered were not fit for their 
duties, and recommended them to be dismissed. 
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14,313. Could you give us an idea of the nuinber ? 
—I dare say there would be some half dozen that have 
been dismissed for being the worse for drink or other 
neglect of duty since I have been at Ordsall Lane. 

14,314. (Mr. Galt.) Do not you think it desirable 
that the rule should be strictly enforced with regard 
to the men endangering their own lives in fly shunting ? 
—Yes, I think it is quite necessary for the men’s own 
safety. that they should look out for themselves ; they 
are told so very often. 

14,315. I am speaking of the duty of the company ; 
is it not the duty of the company to enforce that rule 
upon the men, the same as the rule with regard to 
drunkenness ?>—As I said before if we were to enforce 
it. strictly we should have no men to do the work at all, 
because we cannot keep the men from doing it. 

14,3816. You have never tried it ?—I have tried it 
to my utmost. 

14,317. Have you ever dismissed a man for it ?—i 
have not dismissed a man for it, because it is not in 
my province to dismiss him. 

14,318. Have you ever recommended men to be 
fined or dismissed ?—I have recommended them to be 
punished ; it is left to the superintendent or the direc- 
tors to fine or dismiss the men as they think proper. 

14,319. Has it ever been done ?—I am not aware 
of a case of dismissal for it, but there have been lots 
of cautions and fines. 

14,320. (Chairman.) Have you had many changes 
amongst the men since you have been at Ordsall 
Lane ?—Yes, we have had a great many changes. 

14,321. Has that been by their being promoted, or 
by their leaving the service ?—By the men leaving 
the service ; they are leaving almost every week. 

14,322. Do they generally give a sufficient reason 
for doing so?-—Many of them say that they are not 
paid for the amount of work that they have to per- 
form, and the responsibilities that attend it. 

14,323. I suppose you find no difficulty in filling 
up their places?—Some little; we cannot get ex- 
perienced men for breaksmen and shunters. 

14,324. I mean for the lower stages of the work ?-- 
In the passenger station we are not so much troubled 
on that score. We generally find plenty of men 
willing to fill up the places in the passenger station ; 
the greatest difficulty is with the goods traffic. 

14,325. From what class are they supplied in the 
goods department ?>—We generally promote our men 
from the goods yard to shunters, and from shunters 
they would be promoted to breaksmen. 

14,326. In the first instance, are you aware what 
class of men generally supply the goods service 
They are of all sorts; farm labourers, and all kinds 
of men that come in from different parts. 

14,327. I understand that your difficulty is not so 
much to find men, but to draft off men for shunters 
and breaksmen of sufficient experience from the yard ? 
—-That is the difficulty which we find. , 

14,328. (Mr. Ayrton.) How do you give them ex- 
perience ?—In general, « man who has been in the 
goods yard from a lad, we generally give him about 
a month’s training along with a regular shunter before 
we put him in charge. If we find that he does not 
take up his duties properly, we keep him on six weeks, 
but with a sharp man, after service in 2 goods yard, 
will make him a shunter in a month’s time. 

14,329, (Chairman.) Is the tendency to leave the 
service increasing, do you think, at present ?—It is 
amongst that class of men. 

14,330. Have they had no advance of wages re- 
cently ?—I think it is about 12 months ago since the 
whole of the breaksmen and shunters had their wages 
increased; the breaksmen were increased, and their 
hours of labour were reduced to ten hours per day. 
All the breaksmen now on my sheets are, paid 10 
hours a day all the system through. 

14,331. Do they frequently have overtime ?—Yes ; 
they are paid overtime if they have worked over 10 
hours, and if they have Sunday work they get time 
and a half. 

14,332. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they frequently com- 
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pelled to work overtime ?—In the winter months they 
are, because of the train coming from Carlisle and 
other long journeys to Manchester ; those trains will 
sometimes be two and three and four hours late, in 
case of fogey weather and things over which we have 
no control. 

14,333. How many hours at a time are they called 
upon to work ?—We do not like to work the men 
over 12 hours, or 14 hours at the outside, if we can 
possibly avoid it. 

14,334. (Chairman.) I suppose during the late 
severe weather you had sometimes to work your men 
16 or 17 hours altogether >—Yes, we had. 

14,335. (Mr. Ayrion.) Have you had any com- 
plaints of the men being too much fatigued to do their 
work properly ?—Nothing particular from the men ; 
when they get to the station or to Ordsall Lane we 
generally relieve them from duty at once. 

14,336. (Mr. Galt.) Are they paid in proportion 
to their duties or how ?—Their weekly, pay varies. 
A breaksman commences at 23s. a week for 10 hours 
per day ; 12 months hence if he conducts himself well 
he has 27s. a week, rising from 27s. to 28s. after two 
years, and 28s, to 32s. 6d. per week. 

14,337. (Mr, Ayrton.) What extra rate are they 
paid for overtime ?—They are paid at their ordinary 
weekly rate. 

14,338. (Chairman.) Are there any regulations for 
securing a certain interval of rest before a man goes 
on duty again >—A breaksman after he has been on 
duty 10 hours can give up his train at the first station 
where there are breaksman employed, and ready to go 
on with the train. 

14,339. Supposing a man comes on after working 
overtime, say 16 hours, at what time is he liable to be 
summoned on duty again ?—Not under 8 hours or 10 
hours. 

14,340. Can that be adhered to as a matter of prac- 
tice P—Generally it can, excepting in the case of the 
worst months of December or January when the trains 
are running badly, it is adhered to as a rule, 

14,341. Have you met with any cases where a man 
has declined to work overtime, alleging that he was 
not capable of doing his work properly ?—-No, I have 
not. 

14,342, But. they are supposed to haye the option 
of doing so?—Yes, they have the option. 

14,343. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any accidents occurred 
from the men not being sufficiently quick in conse- 
quence of their having been at work so long?—I do 
not think that so many occur through that as there do 
from men getting drink on the way. Sometimes they 
get into the refreshment-rooms where their train has 
been delayed, when they get a glass of beer that makes 
them sleepy. I do not think it is altogether from the 
men being overworked, as much as from the men 
getting drink when they are on duty. 

14,344, Have any of them been killed from any 
accident during your knowledge ?>—-None at my station 
have been killed. 

14,345. (Mr. Galt.) T think you stated that a good 
many men have left your employ; has that arisen in 
consequence of the low wages >—From the low wages, 
and with a view to better themselves. There are so 
many companies about Manchester that as soon as 
the men have been on my staff for three or four 
months, and get to know the breaksman’s duties well ; 
they leave to go to the Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
other Companies to obtain 2s. or 3s. a week more; 
that is the reason for the changes in Manchester, for I 
can see the men going to the other companies, and 
the other companies’ servants coming to us. Some- 
times when we have to censure.a man.and he does not 
like it, he will go and try to better himself. 

14,346, Do the companies in general, when they 
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employ new servants require a character from the — 
places where they have been employed >—They require _ 
a character for the last two years where a man has 
been employed. 
14,347. Supposing he has been only employed for 
a few months ?—They will not take him on unless he — 
can supply a character for two years wherever he has 
been employed. 
14,348. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing you tooka — 
man from the Lancashire and Yorkshire, who left 
them because he did not like being censured, would 
they inform you the reason of his leaving ?—Yes, — 
There is a printed form asking different questions of 
the last employer, that he has been under for the last 
two years, and if the replies are not satisfactory he is — 
dispensed with. ‘ 
14,349. (Chairman.) Supposing you found that a 
man had left the service of another company because 
he objected to being reprimanded, would you think 
that any serious objection?—I think there ought to 
be an arrangement amongst the different companies — 
not to take another company’s servants; it makes men — 
rather obstinate and independent, especially now; — 
owing to the union the men are almost masters. ; 
14,350. Do you know of such an arrangement — 
between companies? — There used to be, but the © 
scarcity.of men has caused them, I think, of late, not — 
to act up to it altogether. : 
14,351. Do they go to other employments besides — 
railway work ?—I think. they generally keep to the — 
service ; men who once join the service seem to have ~ 
a hankering for it, and seem to stick to it. ; 
14,352. (Mr. Galt.) You say that in consequence of 
the unions the men are almost masters ; in what way? 
Is there any serious obstruction to the working the 
companies from those unions ?—The men seem more. 
independent. I have been over 20 years in the service, — 
and I have seen the men from the beginning to the 
end, as it were. They do not seem to have the same 
energy now that they formerly had to get their trains 
forward to their destination, They are paid so much 
per hour, so many hours a day, and if they can get — 
into a siding off the main line and get into a break j 
van and sleep, they do not care how long they stop 
there, because they are paid for the time they are at — 
work. I believe that the bad working of the goods 
trains is owing to this 10 hours principle ina great — 
measure. ‘ 
14,353. Do. you mean to say that there is acom- — 
bination of the men against working beyond 10 hours? 
—No, they would work 20 hours a day if you'would 
let them do it, because they are paid for the number 
of hours they work. 
14,354. The last witness here stated that as far as 
his knowledge went the Company suffered no incon- 
venience, from any combination of the men ; that does — 
not seem to be your opinion ?—Mr. Mason has, only | 
the passenger station to contend with; he has not_ 
the breaksmen and shunters at the passenger station, 
and I do not think that there is any difficulty in 
working that at all. ° 
14,355. (Chairman.) With reference to the breaks- 
men being willing to stop in a siding without taking 
any trouble to get the trains on, would not that be 
counteracted by the engine-drivers taking more interest 
in their work, or do you find that the same thing — 
applies to them ?—The. drivers and the breaksmen 
work together; the breaksman is the party who used 
to spur the driver forward, because the sooner he got 
home the better it was for him; he was only paid so 
much per week whether he worked 40, 60, or 80 hours. 
Now he works 60 hours, and is paid a week’s wages, 
and if he works 100 hours he gets paid for 100 
hours. : i ch 
14,356. And the same applies to the drivers >—Yes, 
and the same applies to the drivers and stokers, __ 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. WitiiAm WEBSTER examined. 


14,357. (Chairman.) You are station-master of 
Stockport, I believe ?>—Yes. 

14,358. For how long have you been in that post ? 
—I have been at Heaton Norris and Stockport 
together about 16 years; Heaton Norris is the ad- 
joining station. 

14,359, For how many years 
ployed on railways ?—19 years. 

14,360, What is the principal kind of traffic at 
Stockport under your control ? — Passengers and 
exchange of goods traffic. , 

14,361. Are all the men employed at the station 
or passing through it under your supervision ?—The 
whole of them. 

14,362. What is the total number of men who are 
located at the station ?>—The men located at the Stock- 
port station are 24 porters and inspectors, 5 passenger 
guards, 9 goods guards, 6 shunters, 9 pointsmen (we 
have three boxes, so that there are three men to 
each), and a ground pointsman. 

14,363. What are the hours of the pointsmen ?>— 
Hight hours. 

14,364, And they are inspected by you and by their 
own inspector ?—Yes. 

14,365, Have you \had many changes among the 
men from their leaving the service or otherwise >—I 
have within this last two years ; but previous to that 
I had very few changes. 

14,366. Do you trace the changes to any particular 
cause ?—To this cause only, that mine is a sort of 
training station ; it is an important station, but a 
training station; and if I have got a man that is suit- 
able for another purpose for promotion, of course he is 
taken away. But that is the only cause of the changes ; 
it is not through anything else. 

14,367. Do many of them leave the service for other 
employments ?—No, not at my place. 

14,868. Have you had any casualties to the men 
employed about the station ?—-None whatever, not 
recently. 

14,369. (Mr. Ayrton.) Within what time do you 
mean when you say not recently >—I mean within this 
last four or five years. . 

14,370, (Chairman.) I am speaking now not of 
train accidents, but. of accidents through loading of 
goods trains, or accidents to the men employed at the 
station ; have you had any of.those recently >—No. 

14,371. Then as regards train accidents, have you 
had any casualties >—None whatever, I think I have 
only had one in 16 years, the whole time I have been 
there; that was a North Staffordshire train. 

14,372. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long ago was that ?— 
About seven years ago. 

14,373. (Chairman.) With regard to punctuality, 
is there much irregularity in the passenger trains ?— 
‘Very much. 

14,374. Has it increased within the last three or four 
years ?—It has increased within the last 15 months ; 
the block system is the cause of that. 

- 14,875. Have there been any extra sidings supplied 
since the introduction of the absolute block ?—No, I 
think not, not at my station. 

14,376. You mentioned that the block system was 
the cause of the irregularity ; will you explain in what 
way it operates to cause that irregularity ?—The cause 
is simply this, that we are not supposed to have two 
trains on one section at once, that is, between station 
and station, and the trains between Stockport and 
Manchester are very numerous. 

14,377, That is the section to which you refer ?— 
Yes, that is the section which I have got. to work 
chiefly. 

14,378. What is the length of that section ?—About 
seven miles or, six miles and a half. 

14,379. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the block between Stock- 
- port and Manchester, or are there intermediate blocks ? 
—Intermediate, station and station. The first is 
Heaton Norris, and then come Heaton Chapel, Levens- 
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hulme, Longsight, Ardwick, and Manchester, that is 
within seven miles. ; 

14,380. Have the trains to be blocked back all 
throughout ?—AlIl throughout. 

14,381. Are there no sidings or passing places ?-— 
There is one at Heaton Norris, but it is of no moment. 

14,382. It cannot be used, you mean ?—Not after 
you pass Heaton Norris. 

14,383. But can the Heaton Norris one be used ?— 
There is a sort of refuge siding there, but it will only 
hold one train of 45 or 50 waggons. 

14,384. Have you any rule with reference to giving 
precedence when there is a block as to which train is 
to come on, or must they all come on in their order? 
—No, we always give express trains the preference. 

14,385. Others go into sidings?—If they can be 
placed in sidings, 

14,386, What train has precedence next, after the 
express on the line F—Not a local train, but a train 
which perhaps misses two stations and stops at the 
third station. We have many trains from Stockport 
that run through. There are some that stop at an 
intermediate station, such as Longsight, and those trains 
would have the preference before a local train. 

14,387. Before the block system was introduced 
had they the habit of proceeding cautiously between 
stations ?—Yes, and if it were an express train, we 
knew what time the train was running ; if a local 
train, for instance, was started from Stockport we 
should say, you will be able to run to Heaton Norris 
and shunt there, you have so many minutes in advance 
of the express, and then you may go on to Longsight. 

14,388, You can do that now, can you not ?-—We can 
do it, and we do, if we can do it with safety. 

14,389. Then that does not alter the state of things 
since the block system ?—No. 

14,390. (Chairman.) Under the present system 
when a train leaves Stockport for Manchester, when 
may you send another from Stockport in the same 
direction ?— Ten minutes afterwards; but I could 
only send it to Heaton Norris. 

14,39]. That. is the next length ?—Yes, and it is 
only about half a mile length. 

14,892. Could you suggest any improvement by 
which the delay would be reduced, still working under 
the absolute block ?>—No. 

14,393. Would shortening the lengths or increasing 
the number of lengths do it?—No; under the abso- 
lute block I could not suggest any improvement. 

14,394, But you are aware that on many lines where 
the traffic is great the block system is in force without 
apparently causing delay >—Yes, I am ; but perhaps 
the traffic is not so great as it is, between Stockport 
and Manchester, and perhaps the lengths are three or 
four miles or five miles each, and the stations are not 
so thick as they are between Stockport ;and Man- 
chester. 

14,3895. What are the number of trains which in the 
24 hours leave Stockport for Manchester ?—There are 
about 500 trains both ways; and if you take into con- 
sideration light engines (which we are obliged to treat 
as a train) perhaps there are still more, and signals 
have got to be used on the same process for the light 
engines. 

14,396. (Earl of Belmore.) I suppose there are only 
two lines of rails to carry passenger and goods traffic ? 
—Only two. 

14,397. Do you think that if the traffic increases at 
the same rate in the course of the next few years as it 
has done in the last ten years, it will be necessary to 
add to the lines of rails on that part of the line P—It 
is necessary now. 

14,398. The line is overcrowded in fact ?—It is; it 
is overcrowded between Cheadle-Hulme and Man- 
chester. : 

14,399. Where is. Cheadle-Hulme ?— The station 
beyond Stockport. 

14,400. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are all trains brought to a 
stand at Stockport ?—Everyone. 
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14,401. Are tickets collected there ?—We collect 
tickets from a great many trains, but not from all. 

14,402. What are the signals at Stockport ?—On 
the south of Stockport is the tunnel; we have a 
signal beyond that and then, comes the Buxton 
junction. 

14,408. How long is the tunnel ?—Perhaps 150 
yards. 

14,404. How far is the distant signal from the home 
signal ?—I should think it would be about 300 yards ; 
and then the junction cabin would be about 500 yards 
beyond that. There are, in fact, three junctions, the 
junction for Liverpool, the junction for Buxton, and 
the junction for the London and Birmingham line. 

14,405. Do the trains pass the junctions at speed ?— 
The whole cf the trains are stopped there unless the 
station is clear ; and if the station is clear of course 
they have a clear run into the station; but they are 
supposed to come into the station at not a greater 
speed than about five miles an hour, so that they shall 
have the trains under control. 

14,406. At which signal do they reduce speed ?— 
They reduce at the junction, the Buxton junction. 

14,407. Did you ever know them overrun the 
station ?—Very seldom. I think only once in the 
whole time I have been there have I known them run 
through my station. 

14,408. But I mean overrun the platforms ?—No, 
they cannot well do that, because they have strict 
orders to have their train well under control when 
they come to the tunnel. 

14,409. What is the arrangement at the other end, 
from Manchester ?—Precisely the same. 

14,410. How far off is the distant signal from the 
pointsman’s cabin ?—The distant signal would be about 
1,000 yards. It is right at the Heaton-Norris side ; 
and then we have the home signal, which is about 50 
yards from the platform. 

14,411. And do all the trains coming out of Man- 
chester stop at your station ?—AJl with the exception 
of one, and that is the 4.40 out of Manchester; and 
its first stop is at Cheadle-Hulme; that is the only 
train that runs through. 

14,412. Have you ever known any train from Man- 
chester overrun the station ?—Never. 

14,413. Or the platform ?—Never. 

14,414. (Chairman.) With regard to the difficulty 
of working the traffic under the absolute block system, 
do you think it arises chiefly from the various nature 
of the trains or from the large number ?—It is the 
number that causes it. 

14,415. Then if they were all passenger trains run- 
ning about the same speed, do you think there would 
be still a difficulty ?—No, I think it would be lessened. 

14,416. I put the question because J wished to 
understand whether you considered that it was owing 
to the goods and the passengers running on the same 
line of rails, and therefore the trains being of different. 
speeds, or that it was mainly due to the laige number 
of trains altogether ?—It is in this way, the goods 
and passengers being intermixed is the sole cause of 
the confusion and the irregularities. If the goods and 
passengers were to be worked on a separate line I 
think that greater punctuality would be the result. 

14,417. (Mr. Galt.) You are of opinion. that no 
possible arrangement could do away with the irre- 
gularity of working unless there were separate lines for 
goods and passengers ?—I am perfectly satisfied of 
that, that is between Cheadle Hulme and Manchester. 

14,418. (Karl of Belmore.) How many miles is 
that ?—It is about seven miles from Manchester to 
Stockport, and Cheadle Hulme will be about two-and- 
a-half miles beyond; call it ten miles altogether. 

14,419. (Chairman.) Do the goods trains ever run 
without stopping from Stockport to: Manchester ?— 
No; some have to stop at Heaton Norris, to put off 
the traffic there, and then after leaving Heaton Norris, 
they run to Longsight, which is one station out of 
Manchester. 

14,420. Are they timed to stop at these stations ?— 
The whole of them are timed to stop there. They only 
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stop where they are timed to stop, unless stopped by 


signals. : 


14,421. But do not you find that the fact of the 


goods trains running past several of the stations where 
passenger trains are timed to stop would counterbalance 
the inconvenience of the difference of speed ?—No. 
There is nothing but additional lines that will meet 
the case; and between Cheadle Hulme and Crewe to 


have some good long sidings where goods trains could 


draw in out of the way of passenger trains. 

14,422. (Earl of Belmore.) Does it ever happen 
now that where there are no sidings, or only insufficient 
sidings, a train has to be shunted on to the up line in 
order to let another train pass >—Often. 

14,4238. And do you consider that a source of 
danger ?—No. I do not consider it a source of 
danger. I consider it a source of delay. If the thing 
is properly worked out, I do not see any danger attend- 
ing it; but it is a delay, not to that particular train, 
but to others. 

14,424, And a delay to trains on the other line ?— 
Yes, both on the up and the down line. 

14,425. (Mr. Ayrton.) The absolute block would 
prevent its being a source of danger, I suppose *— 
There is no danger if the thing is properly worked 
and there is proper attention paid to it. 

14,426. (Earl of Belmore.) The only danger would 
be in the case of carelessness on the part of the points- 
man, or the person whose business it was to give the 
signal ?—Yes. ‘a 

14,427. (Mr. Galt.) No extension of sidings, if I 
understand you correctly, would supply the place of 
additional lines ?—No, not between Stockport and 
Manchester ; it may do beyond. The absolute block 
system is very good where they have few trains; but 
where the trains are so numerous as they are between 
Stockport and Manchester the case is different. 

14,428. It is not only that they are numerous, but 
they are of different rates of speed ?—Yes ; there are 
the different speeds of the trains, and the trains cannot 
be punctual. 

14,429. (Chairman.) Are the trains arriving at 
Stockport from the south habitually late ?—They are 
keeping very much better time within this last fortnight; 
we have no fault to find with the south trains, they 
have been keeping better time than they have done for 
a considerable time; but the traffic is very much lighter 
now than what it was about Christmas. 


14,430. I was speaking more in a general way, of 


the last few years, say five years. You mentioned that 


the unpunctuality between Stockport and Manchester, 
had increased very much—speaking of a considerable 
period, has the unpunctuality increased with regard to 


trains arriving at Stockport from the south ?—Yes, 


considerably, since the block system was adopted. 

14,43]. On the remainder of the railway ?—Yes, 
right away through the main line as well as inter- 
mediately. 


14,432. And you trace that to the block system ?— 


I attribute that to the absolute block only. 

14,433. Would it not arise from the increase of the 
traffic apart from the block ?—No, I do not think that 
you can attribute the whole of these delays to that. 

14,434. Have any disadvantages beyond incon- 
venience to passengers arisen owing to the irregularity 
of the trains, any serious inconvenience to the stock 
or otherwise ?—Well about Christmas, or any busy 
time, it is always the case. 


14,435.’ What are the consequences of the unpunc- 
tuality ?—Sometimes passengers have got to wait at 
the station perhaps an hour or a couple of hours, and 
if the connection is missed we then make up a special 
train and send them on to the nearest point to their 
destination. ; ; 

14,436. Have any accidents occurred in consequence 
of the unpunctuality ?—None whatever; when this 
occurs of course we always make provision against it ; 
at the point where the train is intended for the station- 
master is telegraphed to, and all the intermediate 
stations are telegraphed to that there is a train on the 
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way. consisting of so many coaches, and that they must 
be prepared for it. 
14,437. Have you had occasion frequently to report 


any of your staff for misdemeanor of any kind ?— 


Never. 

14,438. I am including, of course, cases of intoxica- 
tion ?—Never. 

14,489. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that nobody 
has ever been censured or fined for misconduct at 
your station ?—Yes ; I mean to say that no one ever 
in my time has been censured for misconduct or in- 
toxication, but they have been fined for irregularities 
ur causing an accident with trains when they have 
been shunting and that sort of thing. 

14,440. Have there been many fines imposed ?— 
Very few. 

14,441. How often do youthink a man gets fined ? 
—I do not think out of my staff we have had three 
finei n 12 months. I have had two fines this year, and 
that is a very ususual thing. 

14,442. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you had any 
accidents to life or limb among the shunters ?—I have, 
but that is some years ago, not recently. 

14,443. How many years ago ?—About nine years 
ago I had five injured in one month ; but not since 
we have had the present working. It was when we 
used the self-acting points, when they had to run from 
one side of the line to the other that those accidents 
happened. 

14,444. (Chairman.) Now they are all connected ? 
—They are connected, the whole of them, and they are 
worked from one point, which is the pointsman’s box ; 
but previous to that, when they were self-acting, the 
man had to pass from one side to the other to look 
after different trains, and since that plan has been 
given up we have been free from accidents. 

14,445. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you ever have any 
fly-shunting at your station ?—No ; we used to have 
before we had the locked points. 

14,446. Do the points prevent it now ?—Yes. 

14,447. How ?—Because one point locks another, 
and the signal locks the point; we cannot get onc train 
into two sidings unless by dividing it. 

14,448. (Chairman.) Does the concentrating and 
connecting of the points make up for the loss of time 
which would arise from giving up the fly-shunting ?— 
The fly-shunting of course is a matter that never was 
allowed ; if we did it we did it on our own responsi- 
bility. It is a very dangerous practice, and of course 
it would not be a saving now even if we could do it, 
we have too many trains. It was always a very unsafe 
practice. 

14,449. How do you manage to get through the 
work now, because the fly-shunting was practised as I 
understand in order to save time ?—The siding accom- 
modation is greater and the points are constructed 
very differently now from what they were then. 

14,450. From your experience of railway work in 
general do you consider fly-shunting might be rendered 
unnecessary if increased or improved siding accommo- 
dation and point arrangements’ were introduced ?— 
Yes; fly-shunting in fact is a very dangerous practice, 
and it is one which ought not to be used, but I know 
that it is used at many places just to facilitate the 
work. 

14,451. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many waggons have 
you to deal with daily ?—I could not tell you exactly ; 
sometimes over a thousand, sometimes two thousand 
perhaps in a day. We exchange the whole of the 
south traffic, the whole of the Liverpool traffic, and the 
whole of the Buxton traffic at our station for York- 
shire and the different districts ; mine is a sort’ of 
exchanging place for the goods traffic, 

14,452. How long are the men employed daily in 
shunting ?—They are engaged in shunting in the 
sidings 10 hours. 

14,453. And are they often employed overtime ?— 
Tf I employ them overtime of course J pay them over- 
time; but it is very seldom that they do work over- 
time, we try to work our men as near to the time as 
possible. 
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14,454, How often do you suppose the men are Mr. Webster 


worked overtime ?—It might not occur perhups once 
in two months. 

14,455. (Chairman.) Are any of the breaksmen 
at your station often employed longer than the regular 
time ?>—As regards the breaksmen, we work them 
10 hours a day, 60 hours per week, and sometimes a 
man may be out 18 or 20 hours together in case of an 
accident to his train or to some other train. Then 
when he comes in I do not allow him to work tk e 
next day; and if he has made three days in one, as it 
were, I keep him back the other two so as not to work 
him over his regular time. 

14,456. Do you find that the men are rather inclined 
to work overtime voluntarily if they are not checked ? 
—No. 

14,457. They do not wish to do it in fact 7—No, not 
mine. 

14,458. (Mr. Galt.) Do they complain if they are 
worked overtime /—Never; because they are paid for 
it. The porters work 12 hours per day, and if they 
work a few hours over they are paid for it. 

14,459. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find that they are 
fatigued and unequal to their work occasionally in 
consequence of working overtime ?—We do in pressure 
of work, but in those cases I stop them. If a man 
comes in fatigued of course he has to report himself 
to me, and I say, “'To-morrow you do not come on.” 

14,460. (Chairman.) I understand you to say that 
there is not much disposition on the part of the men 
to find excuses for working overtime, for instance, 
delaying the course of the trains?—No; I have not 
met with anything of that kind. We are very strict 
upon them. We make them sign on and off. When 
they come on duty they have to go into the foreman’s 
cabin and sign the time they came on, and when they 
return at night they sign off. 

14,461. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest time that 
in your experience any man has been on work ?—TI do 
not know. J have known men to be on many hours. 
But then there has been a breakdown and the train 
has been put in a siding and shunted for other trains 
to pass, and all that sort of thing. 

14,462. What is the longest time in the ordinary 
working without any accident or without any cause 
for a particular delay ?—18 hours. 

14,463. When you say 18 hours, do they have time 
to rest at all in that time ?—They might have had 
perhaps eight hours’ rest ont of that time. The train 
has been timed, perhaps, 10 or 12 or 13 hours out 
(there are very few of our trains timed 13 hours out), 
and the man may have been placed in a siding and 
kept there perhaps for a couple of hours and done 
nothing at that particular place, then he may have 
gone on a little further and made a shunt or two, and 
then be kept there four hours. That is how the time 
accumulates in a great measure. I have known men 
to be out 36 hours, but there has been a breakdown 
and they have had rest between, and they have got 
to a place where they could relieve them and rest 
them and feed them, and all that sort of thing ; but 
then their time is booked to me just the same as if 
they had been working the whole time. I do not think 
that there are any of our men, as regards that, that 
are overworked ; they are out many hours certainly 
in many instances, but it is on account of the crowded 
state of the line and their being delayed and put into 
a siding, and if they get into a siding there is no 
telling when they get out. 

14,464. Does this delay in sidings often happen ?— 
The greatest delay I know is in the Yorkshire dis- 
trict. I have had several cases which I have reported. 
All this time that the men are kept ina siding their 
time is down to me; then I have to look to it, and 
perhaps I say *“ Your train is only timed 12 hours, but 
“« you have been 18 hours, how is that ?” 

14,465. Do the men make a return every day ?— 
Yes, of the workings. . 

14,466. Are those returns preserved ?—Yes; they 
are furnished to me, and J send them to the office 
every week. There are what we call the weekly 
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workings of the breaksmen, that is to show the actual 
time made for the whole week. I could show you 
returns where some of our men are only making 54 
or 55 hours, whereas they ought to make 60, and per- 
haps next week they will make an hour or two over 
the 60, so as to make it up. 

14,467. (Chairman.) With what companies are you 
concerned besides the London and North-western ?— 
Tam connected with the London and North-western 
enly ; I have North Staffordshire trains running 
through my place, but mine is not a joint station. 

14,468. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you work the signals 
with more than two colours ?>—Only two. 

14,469. You have no green lights >—No; our light 
is white and red. Just for coming out of the goods 
sidings we have a purple light, purple and white in- 
stead of green. 

14,470. Can you distinguish the purple from the 
red easily ?—Yes, quite easily, but it is simply for the 
sidings, that is, to come out for shunting purposes. 

14,471. Does the purple catch the eye easily P— 
Yes, 

14,472. (Chairman.) It is not necessary that it 
should be observed at any great distance, I suppose ? 
—No, perhaps the length of this room or a little 
more. Those lights have nothing at all to do with 
the main line. 

14,473. With regard to the men I infer from what 
you have said that you find no falling off as regards 
discipline or interest taken in their work during the 
last few years ?—Yes, I have. I have found a great 
deal of difference this last 18 months inthe men. I 
find we are not able to get the same class of men as 
we could three years ago. 

14,474, (Mr. Galt.) Are the wages the cause ?— 
Our wages are precisely the same now as they were 
16 years ago. 

14,475. But have not the wages of men in the same 
class of life gone up considerably >—Yes. 

14,476. And yours have not ’—Ours have not. 

14,477. May not that in some degree account for 
the difference in the men, if you do not raise the 
wages the same as other employers do ?—It may, but 
still I do not find the willingness in men now that I 
used to do, they do not appear to be fond of work. 

14,478. If I understand you right you complain of 
the men falling off in their duty. The question that 
I ask you is, inasmuch as other employers are obliged 
to raise their wages, but you have not raised yours, do 
not you think that that accounts for want of sufficient 
application on the part of the men to their work ?— 
I cannot say. 

14,479. (Chairman.) I did not understand that 
you were complaining of the men, but that you were 
stating the fact that you had observed a falling off in 
the interest they take in their work ?~—f have, and I 
find that the men have not got the interest of the 
work at heart as men used to have for the same money. 
Of course I will admit that everything is very much 
dearer than it used to be, and I pay my men 17s. 6d. 
a week, which is what is allowed by the company, 
which I do not consider sufficient. 

14,480. (Mr. Ayrton.) You say everything is 
dearer than it used to be, do you think that is the 
case ?—Very much. I find it so. ¢ 

14,481. Sugar is not dearer, is it?— Not sugar 
exactly, but clothing and everything else. 

14,482. What is dearer than it used to be p—Where 
I could live as well as I do now at 20s. a week, I have 
now to pay 25s. I pay more pew rent in my church, 
more taxes, more house rent, more for coal. 

14,483. Except house rent is there anything that is 
dearer ?—House rent is more and coal. I pay ls. 4d. 
for my coals a hundred, and [ used to get them for 


14,484. That higher rate is only since the change 


‘took place in the coal market, but coals have been 


coming down ?—Not so much. 

14,485. Is not that the whole of what is dearer 
than it used to be, house rent and coals ?—No; butter 
Tused to get at 1s. 3d. a pound, and now my wife 
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tells me she gives ls. 8d., and eggs were a halfpenny 


each, and we pay a penny now; butchers meat we 


could get at 8d. some. years ago, and now we are 
paying 11d., and it does not taste one bit better than 
what we used to get for 8d. 

14,486. (Chairman.) Are you prepared to give any 
reason for the falling off of the interest taken in their 
work by the men ?—No; that is rather a difficult 
matter for me to explain. There is one little matter 
which I may mention, the directors appoint all of 
their own men, and, of course, if they send a man to 
a station-master he has got to make the best of him. 
If he can make him a good man all the better, if not, 
he must go about. his business. 

14,487. That, I understand, has always been the 
practice for the directors to appoint the men ?—No; 
about six or seven years ago it was not the practice ; 
it used to be the practice, and then the practice was 
given up, and then it was taken up again. 

14,488. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think it would be an 
improvement if the station-master had the opportunity 
of choosing the best men in the locality >—Yes. Let 
me give an example of what happens. I get a man 
who perhaps leaves some place to come to me, and he 
stops with me six months, say, but he is not an ap- 
pointed man, ‘and a director has some man to put in, 
and he shoves him in over my man, 

14,489. (Karl of Belmore.) Is it the case all over 
the London and North-western Railway that the direc- 
tors appoint all the servants ?—Yes. 

14,490. (Chairman.) To whom does the candidate 
make application in the first instance ?—He might 
make it to me; I should mention it to my superin- 
tendent, and the superintendent to the general mana- 
ger, and then the matter is transmitted to one of the 
directors. : 

14,491. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that this leads 
to inefficiency on the part of the men ?—I do. 

14,492. And do you think that is a source of danger 
in the business ?—lI do. 

14,493. (Chairman.) I think you said you had not 
had many changes owing to resignations at your 
place >—No, very few, but I have had more trouble 
and bother within this last two years than ever I had 
since I have been in the service. 

14,494. (Mr. Galt.) What special reason is there 
in your opinion ?—I account for it by the directors 
having the sole power to recommend men that they 
know nothing at all about. I think that they ought 
to leave.a little bit more power with the station-masters, 
and let them exercise their own judgment, because if 
aman is with me at an important station like my own 
a couple or three months, I ought to be able to know 
whether that man is a useful man for the company 
or not. 

14,495. Do you think that the responsibility should 
be laid upon the station-master of finding proper men, 
and that then they should look to him to see that the 
work is properly done?—Yes. And there is another 
thing which I may mention. J do not hold with 


the system of paying as regards porters; the pay 


seems to be throughout about 17s. 6d. a week. We 
ought to have some porters at about 22s. or 25s. a 
week, and others at 15s. a week; not to give a good 
man only the same pay as an inferior man; it dig- 
heartens them. 

14,496. Do you give them all the same ?—AIl the 
same; no matter whether a man is not able to lift the 
smallest weight, if he is consumptive and almost dead 
when he comes to me, he gets 17s. 6d. 

14,497. (Chairman.) Are you including the goods 
porters now ?—No, I have nothing to do with the pay 
they receive. 

14,498. These men who get. 17s, 6d. are they pas- 
senger porters >—Yes. ; 

14,499. Do they get a good deal from the passen- 
gers in gratuities ?—Yes ; it is that. which keeps them 
at their post. You would not find men come to do 
the work for 17s. 6d. a week. 

14,500. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you report a man as 
inefficient, do they remove him ?—I neyer take that 
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trouble, 
inefficient. 

14,501. Have you a power to discharge a man who 
is appointed ?—If he is appointed I can either dis- 
charge him or suspend him ; but if I report him it is 
dismissal for him, and he might just as well go with- 
out any further trouble. Supposing a man comes to 
me and does not suit me, and I have to report the 
case ; if he will not do for me I state what is the cause 
of that, and if I think he is a useless fellow for the 
company I send him ‘about his business. 

14,502. (Chairman.) Is not that enough to ensure 
that you have sufficient control over them ?—As far as 
the men are concerned it may be; but then there is 
the appointing of another man. I can only appoint a 
man temporarily in his place. 

14,5038. (£arl of Belmore.) I suppose you have a 
tapper at your station to tap the wheels of the 
carriages ?—Yes, we have two. 

14,504. Do you often find that a carriage has to be 
removed from a train?—Very seldom. I think Ihave 
had oné ease in about 12 years. 

14,505. (Mr. Galt.) You say that you can appoint 
aman temporarily. Do you generally find that your 
appointment is confirmed ?—No, unless he has got a 
three years’ character. 

14,506. Do you inquire in the first instance whether 
he has?—No. IfI were'to do that I should never 
get anyone. Isimply inquire as to whether the man’s 
character is good. I never inquire as to how long he 
has served in his last place. I mean not in case of 
emergency ; but if I had told thé man I would take a 
week to consider, I should do so. 

14,507, (Chairman.) Do you know what wages the 
men employed in the goods department at Stockport 
get >—I believe it is 19s.; some get 20s., and some 
21s. 

14,508. What do the guards get at your station ?— 
27s. 6d., and the goods guards get 27s. and 28s.; the 
foremen shunters get 30s. and my inspectors get 
30s. 

14,509. Is there any rule or request with regard to 
passengers giving gratuities to the servants of the com- 
pany ?—Yes, it is specified in the rule book that the 


I send him about his business’ if he is 
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servants are not allowed to receivé gratuities; but 
then, of course, it does not follow that the rule is 
obeyed ; the directors give it themselves as far as that 
goes, but the men are not allowed to ask for it. ‘T 
know they do receive it, and that is the only thing that 
makes up for the deficiency in their wages. 
14,510. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there a refreshment-room 
at your station >—Yes. | 
14,511. Are the servants of the company allowed 
to go into it’? No, unless when they are off duty. 
14,512. Are they induced to go into it by pas- 
sengers ?—I do not’ know I am sure. “J 
14,518. Have you ever seen a case of the sort — 


0. 

14,514. (Kari of Belmore.) What is tho class of 
traffic at, your station; is it principally through or 
local traffic ?—It is through and local traffic both ; ‘we 
have through Yorkshire traffic to contend with, and 
Buxton and Liverpool trafiic. | 

14,515. Is your station the station where the 
Buxton branch comes in ?—Yes, it is a very important 
place, in fact we have more trains at Stockport thar 
they have at Manchester. 

14,516. The trains from Liverpool do not rux 
through Stockport ?>—No, they terminate at Stock- 

ort. 

14,517. Where do the Cheshire lines come ?>—They 
pass underneath our arches. 

14,518, You do not deal with them r—No. 

14,519. If a train was going from London Road to 
Chester, would it pass through your station ?—Yes, 
and supposing you were leaving London Road by 
the 4.15 this evening, you could change at Stock- 
port and join our express for Liverpool and change 
at Warrington for Chester. 

14,520. There is no through train ?—No ; there is 
from Victoria Station, our London and North-western ; 
they run direct through. 

14,521. Do passengers coming from Holyhead and 
Ireland change at Chester, or would they have to 
change at Crewe ?—They would change at Chester 
to come to Victoria Station [direct; but if they 
wanted to go to Yorkshire they would change at 
Crewe and again at Stockport. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next at 11 o’clock. 
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Mr. Henry Broapriztp Corns examined. 


14,522. (Chairman.) What are you ? — District 
superintendent of the north-eastern division of the 
London and North-western Railway, . 

14,523. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the extent 
of your district >—The extent of the district is nearly 
150 miles. 

14,524. I mean what is its position ?—It extends 
from Crewe to Manchester and from Kenyon Junction 
to Leeds, including the Macclesfield, Buxton, North- 
wich, Guide Bridge, Oldham, Delph, Kirkburton, 
Bradley, and Birstall branches. 

14,525. (Chairman.) Have you had any cases where 
men who have beenon eight hours duty, have to your 
knowledge taken private employment during a portion 


of their time ?—Yes, one. 


14,526. Could you state how?— Yes. The case 
occurred about 15 months ago; a signalman named 
Thomas Cowlishaw, employed at Bradley Junction, 


where the eight hours shifts are in operation, had 
engaged himself to some farmer in the neighbourhood, 
and it was reported to the company that he was em- 
ployed about eight hours daily on the farm. Inquiries 
were instituted and the statement was found to be 
substantially true. 

14,527. That he had taken eight hours work else- 
where, besides his eight hours for the company ?— 
Quite so. 

14,528. How did you deal with that case ?—I re- 
ported the facts to London, and was instructed to 
arrange to remove Cowlishaw to a less important post, 
where he would have 12 hours duty. I offered such 
a post to him, but he declined it. 

14,529. He left, I suppose?—He left the service. 
I gave him the alternative, either of accepting the 
less important post or of leaving the service. 

14,530. Have you any reason to think that there 
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have been other cases of that sort >—I have no doubt 
in my own mind that there are other similar cases, 
but it is difficult to prove them, In this case we 
should not have known of it if the information had 
not been given to the company by some anonymous 
person. i 

14,531. (Mr. Galt.) You have no knowledge of 
other similar cases ?—I have no personal knowledge 
of any other case. 

14,532. (Chairman.) How long had that man been 
at an eight hours post ?—I cannot tell you accurately 
from memory, but I can ascertain. He had been one 
of the chief agitators for the eight hours duty at that 
particular post. 

14,533. Had you had eight hours there for a year ? 
—Searcely that. 

14,534. He had been previously 12 hours >—Yes. 

14,535. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know whether he 
was at all fatigued or inefficient during his duties in 
the company’s service ?—I can ascertain that by in- 
quiring in the office. 

14,536. (Earl of Belmore.) How did he manage 
not to be found out so long; did he always get night 
duty, eight hours posts ?—He took night duty alter- 
nately with the other men. 

14,537. On the days when he was doing day duty, 
I suppose he could not carry out his engagement at 
the farm ?—Yes, he could. 

14,538. But if he was on day duty at the signal-box, 
how could he work with a farmer f—The signalmen’s 
hours of duty are from 6 in the morning till 2 in the 
afternoon, from 2 till 10, and from 10 till 6, so that 
if he commenced duty at 6 in the morning he finished 
at 2, and he could go straight to the farm and work 
till 8 or 10 at night. Again, if he were on night 
duty, he would be on from 10 p.m, till 6 a.m., and 
then he might spend 8 hours in the day on the farm 
as he would not recommence duty till 10 p.m. 

14,539. (Chairman.) I gather from you that that 
happened within less than a year of the time when 
the eight hours was commenced at that post ?—Yes. 

14,540. (St J. L. Simmons.) Is that the only case 
of the sort that has come to your knowledge ?—The 
only one that has come under my notice. 

14,541. What number of signalmen have you in 
your district ?>—I find that I have 245 signalmen. 

14,542. (Chairman.) And how many of the boxes 
are eight hour boxes ?—39, 

14,543. And the remainder are 12 hours P—Yes, 
69 are 12 hours posts. 

14,544. Can you state how long ago eight hour work 
was commenced in this district P—It has been in ope- 
ration for five or six years to my knowledge. : 

14,545. Have the number of posts taking eight hour 
work been increased >—Yes. 

14,546. The system is the growth of the last five 
or six years ?—The 8 hour posts are continually in- 
creasing in number. 

14,547. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any difficulty in 
drawing the line between the eight and the 12 hours 
duty ?—Well, we have some little difficulty. The 
men at the important posts all consider that they 
should have eight hours work instead of 12. 

14,548. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you differ from 
them in that opinion ?—To a great extent I do, 

14,549. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose some of the work 
is more intermittent than other work ?—Quite so. 

14,550. (Mr. Galt.) That is where you have a 
difficulty, I suppose, in drawing the line, where the 
duty in the 12 hours boxes increases so as to be equal 
to the duty in the eight hours boxes ?—That is the 
case. 

14,551. Then, of course, you use your own discre- 
tion ?—I use my own judgment. I get certain par- 
ticulars as: to the number of movements of the levers 
that the men have to work, the extent of work on the 
telegraph instruments, and generally as to the nature 
of the shunting, and so forth. 

14,552. I presume when it comes to a certain point 
where you consider you should draw the line, you 
decrease the hours from 12 to eight ?—Quite so. 
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14,553. (Chairman.).Have you had any cases 


under your knowledge where men have been found ~ 


fatigued and worn out.with their 12 hours duty ?— 
No, but I have had cases of men being found asleep 
whilst on duty. ; 

14,554. In 12 hours ?—Before they had completed 
many hours, say two or three hours. 

14,555. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do you attribute that 
to ?—I attribute that to the men not taking proper 
rest whilst off duty. 

14,556. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Has that generally 
been at night time or by day ?—Sometimes during the 
day and sometimes during the night. 

14,557. Was that at stations where there is little 
work to do?—Mostly so. I can instance a case at 
Batley. Some three or four months ago a signalman 
at Batley came on duty apparently quite sober, but 
the signalman at Dewsbury whom he communicated 
with, found that the signalling of the trains was not 
being done properly, and he informed the station- 
master. The station-master sent a messenger to Bat- 
ley to inquire the reason of it. The station-master 
at Batley went into the signal cabin and found the man 
incapable. 

14,558. (Chairman.) That was from drink ?—From 
drink. 

14,559. But it would not be a case of exhaustion 
from not taking proper rest 7—No, I know of no such 
case as the result of heavy duties. 

14,560. (Earl of Belmore.) In a case of that sort 
would every train be pulled up by the signal being 
kept at danger, or would the signalman let trains on 
which ought to have been stopped ?—If the signalman 
left the signal at danger nothing could happen, because 
the trains in either direction would be pulled up by 
them. 

14,561, On the other hand, if he had left the signals 
down you might have had an accident?—Yes,  .- 

14,562. (Chairman.) If he kept the signals on to 
stop trains, it would be detected by the driver or 
guard going to the signal box to ascertain what had 
happened ?—Yes. 

14,563. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are trains frequent 
at the place where this occurred ?—Tolerably «so. 
Where we are working the block, the signalman has 
to signal the train to the next station, and has to 
receive the “line clear” signal from that post before 
he is supposed to lower his semaphore signals, and he 
has also to give “line clear” to the rear signalman 
before a train can enter the section. i 

14,564. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then the man at the next 
signal box would soon detect the fact that the signal 
was not attended to ?—Yes. | 

14,565. (Earl of Belmore.) And if he did not get 
the “line clear” signal in due time afterwards ?—If he 
did not get the signal “line clear” in due time he 
would not lower his signals. 

14,566. (Mr. Galt.) Are the signal boxes visited 
frequently during the night ?—The inspectors visit 
them at least once a week during the night time. 

14,567. (Chairman.) At uncertain hours ?—Yes. 

14,568. (Earl of Belmore.) In the case supposed a 
man might lower his signal and one train might come 
in, but no more trains could be dispatched ,by the man 
behind him, because he would not have given the 
“ line clear ” signal ?—That is so. 

14,569. (Chairman.) But if you had a man in the 
state you describe he is just as likely, is-he not, to be 
sending “line clear” as to keep the signal on ?—Yes; 
it does not follow that because he gave a wrong 
answer an accident would arise, but one might happen 
in consequence. 

14,570. (Mr. Galt.) Do many cases occur of ir- 
regular signalling >—Numerous cases, and there are 
fines inflicted. 

14,571. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What time of day 
did this happen?—It happened about 9 o’clock at 
night, if I remember rightly. 

14,572. Are trains very frequent at that time ?— 
No, they are not. 

14,573. What intervals are there between the trains ? 
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—I cannot speak correctly from memory, but at that 
hour of the night there would not be half the num- 
ber of trains that there would be during the day 
time. | 

14,574. But how many might it be in the hour ?>— 
About eight in the hour both ways. 

14,575. So that the man could not have been asleep 
more than 8 or 10 minutes without its being dis- 
covered ?—It was not proved that he was actually 
asleep ; but when found he was in a muddled state. 

14,576. (Larl of Belmore.) Was he by himself in 
his box ?—~Yes. 

14,577. (Chairman.) Have you had cases of men 
being asleep from weariness or apparent want of rest 
irrespective of drink ?—In no case have I known a 


signalman to be asleep from weariness consequent 


upon heavy duties, but I have known cases of 
signalmen being asleep from want of rest, which 
they should have taken when off duty. 

14,578, Want of rest in their off hours you mean ? 
—From not taking proper rest during the time they 
have been off duty. 

14,579. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Could you instance 


any case of that sort ?—By referring to the papers I 


could easily. 
14,580. Were they not cases in which men had 
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been kept on extra hours in consequence of fog or 
through the illness of other men ?—No. 

14,581. They were cases of men in the ordinary 
course of duty, were they ?—Men in the ordinary 
course of duty. 

14,582. (Mr. Galt.) From sheer carelessness ?— 
From sheer carelessness. 

14,583. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Were those generally 
at stations where there was very little to be done ?— 
Generally. 

14,584. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you ever had 
since you have been in your present post a case of a 
bad accident from a signalman either being asleep 
or neglecting his duty ?— Not one. One of the 
Commissieners wished to know whether in any 
cases fines have been inflicted on Cowlishaw for 
neglect of duty. I find that he joined the service in 
March 1867; he was fined in January 1869 1s. 6d. 
for being asleep on duty; in January 1872 he was 
fined 1s. for neglect of duty, and in June 1878, 1s. 6d. 
for allowing men in his cabin; his post was made an 
eight hours post on the 5th January 1873, and his 
disconnexion with the company occurred in Decem- 
ber 1873, I think. 

14,585. (Chairman.) Has any accident occurred 
from irregular signalling within your experience ?— 
No case occurs to me. 


The witness withdrew. 


E1izAn ALpDROYD examined. 


14,586. (Chairman.) You are signalman at Staly- 
ak under the North-western Company, I believe? 
—Yes, 

14,587. How long have you been in the service of 
the company ?—I went in, in March 1852. 

14,588. And you are still in their employ ?—Yes. 

14,589. How long have you been at Stalybridge ?— 
18 years last May. 

14,590. You are one of four signalmen at that 
station, are you not ?—Yes, at the east and west end 
of the tunnel, two at each end. 

14,591. Are your signals interlocked ?—Yes, the 


. signals at the west end are, but not the signals at the 


east end. 

14,592. Which end are you at >—The west end. 

14,593. What is your course of duty in hours, is it 
12 hours or eight hours ?—12 hours. 

14,594. One week day work and one week night 
work P~-Yes. 

14,595. On what day of the week do you change 
your duty ?—On the Monday. 

14,596. How do you change ?—If we have no 
relief man come we have to change at the dinner 
tines 

14,597. I understand you to mean that if there is no 
relief man available you go off for six hours instead of 
for 12, and come on again for six hours ?—Yes. 

145598. That is to say, the man who goes off on 
Monday morning at 6 would come on again at 12, 
and remain till 6 in the evening Yes. 

14,599. Ifa relief man comes on you get a clear 
12 hours off?—Then you do not come on again till 


‘Tuesday morning, and then you get the day duty. 


14,600. Does it often happen that there is no relief 
man ?—It might be so for a week or two, or it might 
be so for many weeks. 

14,601. Taking the four weeks in last month, how 
many times did you miss the relief man ?—We have 
not missed him for about six weeks. 

14,602. What causes the relief man to be wanted, 
the demands of other stations, or trains, or what ?— 
He has six boxes to attend to. If there is a man 
taken ill or anything occurs at one of those boxes, 
say, that a man has misbehaved himself, for instance, 
he has to go and take the duties, and then the other 
boxes have to do without the relief man. 


14,603. You have one relief man for 12 men, I 


» suppose ?—Yes, there is no relief to the eight hours 
boxes. 
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14,604. Are both the boxes at Stalybridge 12 hours 
boxes ?—Both of them. 

14,605. Do you know at all what number of trains 
pass during one spell of duty either day or night ?— 
We shall have about 80 goods trains passing in the 
24 hours, and 17 up and 17 down passenger trains. 

14,606. And light engines occasionally, I suppose ? 
—About an average of eight pilot engines in the 24 
hours. 

14,607. That is exclusive of ballast and permanent 
way trains ?—Yes, or any specials. 

14,608. And I suppose the ballast and permanent 
way trains will average a couple in the 24 hours right 
through the year ?—Yes. 

14,609. Have you speaking instruments ?— Yes, 
three. 

14,610. Are you working on the block ?—Yes. 

14,611. Both ways?—Only one way. The block 
has not been put through on the Sheffield portion of 
the line. 

14,612. So that the end of the North-western line 
outside the tunnel is the end of the block ?—Yes, the 
block ends there. 

14,618. Do you have many messages on the speak- 
ing instruments as well as train messages ?>—We never 
take any messages, only give the signals. 

14,614. Then you have the block instrument for 
the train signal, and the speaking one to give the 
description of the train ?—Yes. 

14,615. There is rather an incline, a steep gradient 
at Stalybridge, is there not ?—Yes, rather steep ; I do 
not remember the gradient. 

14,616. Do you have a runaway train there some- 
times >—We had a goods train run back a few weeks 
since. 

14,617. Have you any established signal at Staly- 
bridge for runaways ?—Yes; if a train is running 
back on the wrong line, the signalman at the east end 
of the tunnel would give me 12 beats on the Tyre’s 
instrument. 

14,618. Is that 12 beats consecutively ?—Yes. = 

14,619. Fora runaway on the right line what would 
the signal be ?—Fifteen beats should be given, then 
three fives. 

14,620. Has it happened to you to receive that 
signal of 15 beats ?—Well, I have had only one frun 


' back since we have got these instruments in, and then 


the man omitted to give me the signal. He was 

flurried at the time; in fact, he gave me the block 

signal, that was giving six beats first. I put on my 
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signal, knowing at that time of night ‘he could not 
want the Lanne block for anything; and then he gave 
me the 12 beats, but he omitted to give me the 16, 

14,621. What happened to the waggons; did you 
get rid of them safely ?—Yes, I signalled with the 
mechanical gong to the station, and they cleared the 
station and no “harm was done. They ran as far as 
Guidebridge ; there was some goods waggons standing 
there. 

14,622. Did they destroy the waggons P—Not so 
much as you might imagine, consider’ ing that they 
were running at the speed of 45 miles an hour, 

14,628. You say the man at the east end gave 
six beats first ?—Yes; thinking I should stop’ any- 
thing that might be entering the tunnel. 

14,624. Which would have been the best for you, 
to have got the six beats or the 12 beats ?—With me 
it would not make’ any difference, because with my 
experience, in the face of anything coming, I should 
have put the signal up. 

14,625. In fact you took the six, judging from your 
own experience. of the line, to mean, the 12 ?—Yes. 

14,626. Did it ever happen to you to get a 15 for 
anything on, the right line ?—I did not get the 15 
then. 

14,627. What is the distance from the tunnel end 
to Guidebr idge, where the waggons run in cd hale 
and a half miles. 

14,628. The man who signalled to you was at the 
tunnel end ?—Through the tunnel at the east end and 
I was at the west end, 

14,629. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there ‘any inter mediate 
station between your box, and Gnidebridge ?—Not 
that we are connected with. 

14,630. (Earl of Belmore:) Whom did ‘you tele- 
graph to ?-To the station, after.so many beats had been 

given, and knowing that in the ordinary. course of 
working, they would not be given so quick, I signalled 
to the station and the man there ran out and oot hold 
of the points thinking that something was wrong, and 
he just got to the points in time. The. waggons 
ran through Stalybridge on to Guidebridge. There 
are three roads at Stalybridge; the mail engine was 
standing on the up road at the time when I had this 
signal given. I was going to turn the waggons into the 
coal siding just at the tunnel end, but I thought I 
would give the alarm to the station, for chance that 


these waggons should somehow escape and get on to 
the line again, not that I had any signal to. tell me 


which way they were coming; I did not know. which 
line they were coming on; I expected they were 
coming on. the wrong line; so I prepared myself for 
both events by giving the signal to the station, and 
it was very well that I did, they came on the right 
line. 

14,631. (Sir “i Th Simmons.) Who shifted. the 
points as the trains came into the Guidebr ites branch ? 
It was a foreman porter. 

14,632. (Earl of Belmore.) You said you thought 
of turning them into a coal siding, why did you not “do 
that 2 Because the man did not give me the chance, 
he ought to have given 15 beats, but he did not: 

14,633. (Chatrman.) I wanted to ascertain whether 
or not in your opinion it would be desirable that some 

signal, more easily given than the 12 or 15 ‘beats, 

should be devised for runaways ?—I do not think any- 
thing of the three fives, I have studied it over many 
times, and I cannot see the use of it at all. 

14,634. At the present moment the’ signal upon 
your system of the block working for FAURE site on the 
right line is three fives ?—Yes. 

14,635. Five beats alone is another signal for 
something else, what is that ?—It is a signal given 1 in 
error, 

14,636. It is cancelling a signal in’ fact >—Yes. 


Suppose I have given a train in the tunnel and I gave 


it in as a goods, “and TI want to call that signal pack, (il 
give the other man five, and the man has to answer me 
back again with five. 

14,637, For a ‘runaway on the right line the first 
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“ poition ‘of the’ signal is’ merely in’ effect. a Hi ope to 
cancel the previous message ?—-Yes, 

14,688, And» you ‘have’ to ‘wait’ in“faet! to’ sag 
whether that is repeated by asecond and a —_ fre 
to know what it means ?—-Yes. 1 

14,639. Would it, in your'opinion, be of adderall 
to you.as a signalman that some short signals should 
be devised for runaways, shorter than the 12 and 15 
beats ?—Yes, it would be better.. In fact I never 
could see the use of that 15. 

14,640, (Mr. Ayrton.) Are all the intermedi 
attest of beats between five and 12 used for other 
purposes, that is to say six, seven, and eight beats, and 
so on ?>—Yes, they are all used up to 12, 

14,641. Ther, you could not have a shorter number 
than 12 for this purpose ?—You could not have. a 
shorter number. 


14,642. (Sir Seymour Fitéger ald, ) What does a— 


signal of six mean ?—It is to block back if you want 
to. turn anything across an obstruction. 

14,643. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How was it that this 
train to which you have been referring ran away ?—— 
Through the breaking of the draw-bar. 

14,644. 'The train had gone past your signal station 
before, and had gone to the éast end of the tunnel ? — 
Yes, I had signalled it. 

14; 645. How far would it be before the  draw-bar 
was drawn out ?—A mile and a quarter. 

14,646, Had it passed any station beyond the east 
end of the tunnel ?—The_ driver was pulling up ata 
place called Blackrock ; another goods was in front 
going to Moseley ; : the pointsman not being’ quite 
prepared. in starting his train, the draw-bar was pulled 
out ; the breaksman, I think, was asleep. 

14, 647. Did-he ride back in the train 2+Yes, he 
was in the van, and he received injuries that caused 
his death. 

14,648. How are the points on that line kept in the 
ordinary working ; if a train rung back on that line 
would it run along the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire, or down the Guidebridge Valley ?— 
That is the Manchester, Sheffield, and Einbolnsnir’, 
the Guidebridge. 

14,649. What is the dies one that runs to Ashton? 
—It is maintained by the two companies, they’ have 
facing points there. 

14,650. How do you keep’ those facing points ? — 
They are always closed against the Ashton branch. 

14,651. Always open towards Guidebridge ? — 
Always open towards Guidebridge. 

14,652. Then the man had not occasion to work 
those points to turn the. train down to wag > 
No. 

14,653. So, that the train could not have run across 
the down line from Guidebridge ?—No. 

14,654, ( Chairman.) It might have foreed the 
points } ?—Yes. 

14,655. (Earl of Belmore.) Suppose the train had 
been coming down the wrong side when it came to 
your box, what would have, happened ?—We have a 
coal siding just above the station, and we have a pair 
of points, “and as a precautionary, signal, when’ any of 
the heavy goods_trains are, passing, and especially in 
misty weather, I have taken the precaution just to 
whip over what we call No. 3, that acts asa trap; if 
it should break loose in the tunnel it would turn it 
into the sidings ; but I never had any instructions to 
do.so.. I have done that on my own account.: 

14,656. And if the train had been coming by on 
the wrong line that day, zh would haye run it into 
the siding ?—Yes, 

14 057, Would, it have run to, a dead eer a 
would have turned it into the street. 

14,658, (Chairman.), You would have had it a 
the main line at all events?—Yes. 

14,659. You have been working 12 hours pearly. a 
your ‘life ?’—Yes, 

14,660, Did you ever end it, too bord ?—I find now 
that after you have had so many hours, you want Jess 
of it. 

14,661. I gather from your answer that fi “aid 
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not feel 12 hours. at,all.too wearisome formerly, but 
now with the constant. watching of the block system 
you begin to get tired ?—Yes... 

14,662. After how many hours do you find that ?— 
I think that eight hours is sufficient in any box day 
or night. 

14,663, You rey peabahly from being accustomed 
to it that you were less fatigued, being more in the 
air on the ground: than you are in the box ?—When 
you were on the ground the time did not pass, so 
heavily, there was always some one or other to speak 
to, or you came in_ connexion with them.. Now you 
are not allowed to haye anyone in the box, you must 
go and sit there and pay attention to everything. 
- When I went, to that place at first, we had five goods 
trains at night; we had always finished, you may say, 
at half-past, 2. im: the. morning, and then you might 
bank your fire up and had not anything to expect. 
Now there is always something to look out for. 

14,664. (Earl of Aber deen.) You. said. just now, 
if T understood: you rightly, that it is owing to the 
block system you find the work so much harder. I 
suppose you mean also from the general increase of 
traffic? — Yes, from the general increase of traffic. 
The block system has benefited us so far as pointsmen 


-_ are concerned. 


14,665. (Chairman.) I suppose you mean that the 
block system keeps your attention much more confined 
than it was formerly ?—Yes. 

14,666, You never can look off from your instru- 
ments ?—No, you have to give information to so many 
different places that you have not time to turn round. 

14,667. Have you had much illness ?—TI have been 
very well.” T have only been off once from illness this 
23 years. || , 

14,668. ‘(Sir J.«L. Simmons.) How many trains 
have you pass your box in the course of the night ?>— 
You can scarcely average it, sometimes they are run 
out of course, and then you have to pass the night 
trains among the traflic’in the daytime. 

14,669. Does that often happen ?—It has done this 
winter. 

14,670. What has been the cause of that ?—Blocks 
in different places, in consequence of which the trains 
could not get through; owing to the weather and the 
trade being so great, they could not get on. 

14,671. (Chairman.) Weather’ affects the working 
onthe line a good: deal, does it not ?—Yes; if there 
comes a foggy day you would be surprised at the effect, 
you would see perhaps half a dozen or a dozen ‘trains 
that will be eight or nine hours out of course. 

14,672. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What assistance do 
you get in a foggy day ?—We take the platelayers for 
‘fog signalling, and*we always keep a supply of fog 
signals. and the men are there to signal the trains. 

14,673. How many men do you require to assist you 
at your box >—We only require one with us. 

14,674. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you not at your station 
one of the switches which are used to throw a train 
that is running backoff the line f—No, not for the 

right road. - The trainwe have spoken of had been 
turned on to the right road. “You iit have to put 
‘facing points to’do that. 

14, 678. (Earl of Belmore.) Would you turn a 
‘punaway passenger carriage down a blind siding iI 
should turn a passenger train into the siding just the 
‘same'as I would a goods ; although I knew at the time 
it was a passenger train, in it would have to orn, 
asked the question when we were having an investiga- 
tion with Colonel Hutchinson. I simply asked that 


question because there had been a great deal of cavil- - 


ling about which was the ‘safest way to do it; and I 
always argued that as soon as you could get it over 
and you knew! it was ‘done with the better ; and he 
admitted at once that I was justified. Of course 
‘nothing was said about a ‘passenger train. 

14,676. A Chairman.) It i is the least evil, you. Mink? 
neayegh 

14,677. If it ran away ¢ ud met another passenger 
‘train, it might cause coh aay to a good. many” tires om 
| Kear P 
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14,678. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the gradient at 
your station ?—I cannot say. 

14,679. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you, not have the 
levels marked along the road ?—No, we have not. 

14,680. Do you know for what reason they are not 
put ?—I cannot tell you. They have them on the 
Liverpool section, but we have not got them. . 

14,681. (Chairman.) The points at Stalybridge are 
always open for the Guidebridge line, as I understand 
you ?—Yes; they are closed against what we call the 
Ashton branch. In reference to that case of the run- 
away of which I have spoken in my evidence, I may 
say that if I had not taken the precaution to signal to 
the station, the men that were getting ready to take 
the mail out at 11.53 to Liverpool. and to Crewe, 
would, no doubt have beer killed... They were on the 
main. line, but with my giving these signals, the fore- 
man porter ran across and seized the points, 

14,682: When you are on’ night work how do you 
spend your day ; you come off after night duty at'6 
o’clock in the morning ?-Yes. 

14,683. Do you BO to bed ?—I go to bed about half- 
past 10.: 

14,684. You ihave a good breakfast: first >—Yes ; 
then I go to bed at half-past 10, and get. up at a 
quarter to 5. 

14,685. You take a real good rest ?—Yes. 

14,686. And you do not find any difficulty in sleep- 
ing?—I do not find any difficulty in sleeping ; only I 
would rather have day work, if I must speak the truth, 
but we cannot all have it our own way. 

14,687. ‘With reference to your mates, do you hear 
thatiany of them find it difficult to get their rest in 
the day time ?>—Young people cannot sleep in the day 
so well as men can when they get into years. 

14,688. What do they do when they cannot sleep; 
do they dig in their garden, or what ?—I cannot tell 
how they do. 

14,689. What do you fancy they do. I suppose that 
you know pretty well what their habits are; how do 
they occupy their time ?—They cannot ‘sleep if they 
go to bed so early, and even if they do not get that 
sleep which nature requires, they pass the night as 
well as those that have had it. But then it is worse 
at some places for night work than it is at others. We 
are! pretty well occupied at our place, and it, does not 
give you much time for sleep; it would soon. be known. 
Now, I have never been found fault with since I 
came. 

14,690. You have never got into the fine book.?— 
Never at all. 

14,691. There are a good many men on this part of 
the line that have been on a long time, are there not ? 
—Yes. 

14,692. (Lari of Aberdeen.) Do you find that the 
worst time is about 3 o’clock in the morning ?>—I have 
done night and day work for 34 years, and I have 
always been used to night work. I have always found 
whatever rest 1 had got in the day. time, from 12 to 1], 
and from | to 2, was the hardest time. 

14,693. (Chair man.) When, you. get past 2 0’clock 
in the night you begin to get on ?—You begin to feel 
as if you “had. found . something that yon wanted, that 
was rest. 

_ 14,694. (Mr. Galt.) How many hours’ sleep do you 
find sufficient i in the 24 ?—I get as many as Tecan. I 
never look at what is sufficient, After I have got, the 
first day over I have no difficulty in sleeping. But if 
I were living. in a. street where a cab was going past, 
I should be up the first cab that went past. 

14,695, (henna, ) Hoy near the railway do you 
live ?. a mile off. 

14, 696. Can you ies the trains iam I cannot 
hear them where T am: 

14,697. (Mr. Galt.) Taking your week’s work from 
one week to another, you do not find you have too much 
work ?—I can scarcely answer that question in the 


way that it is put. 


‘74,698. At ail events, you do not. find the work so 
much as to atfect youn, health i in on tye hc pelt ty not 


‘done so yet. 
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14,699. (Chairman.) Are the men sober about your 
district generally, is it a sober set of people >—We 
rarely have any complaints about drinking. . 

14,700. Among either the men on the line or the 
other men ?>—Well, they like beer at Stalybridge, both 
men and women. 

14,701. But you have not had any fault to find with 
any of your mates in that respect p—Never as far as 
that goes. 

14,702. Now and then I supose you have found a 
man not so quick and active as he should be ?—They 
will shuffle a littlein coming on, some of them. Ihave 
had seven new men since I have been there ; the others 
have not all been discharged, some have died, and some 
have been promoted. 

14,708. Have you had to complain of some of them 
for not relieving you punctually ?—I have always 
borne it, and have never spoken about it. 

14,704. You have spoken to them probably ?—Yes ; 
that is the greatest grievance we have had, the men 
not coming punctually to their work. 

14.705. What sort of hours of duty had you eight 
or ten years back as regards regularity ?—We used. to 
stop on 24 hours when we had but little traffic to 
make the change, and we had no relief men. 

14,706. You used to make the change from day to 
night duty by men taking a 24 hours’ spell of duty ?— 
Thave been on night duty suppose ; on Sunday morn- 
ing a man would come at 6 or 7 o’clock, and he would 
stop on to Monday morning, and then the night man 
would get a change ; but as things were worked then, 
I would sooner have taken the change with 24 hours 
than I would take it now with the difference in the 
traffic. 

14,707. There was so much less anxiety ?—Nothing 
to do; you never expected or saw anything after a 
certain time in the night. 

14,708. Taking the last half-dozen years, have you 
ever been kept on anything like 18 or 20 hours, or 
any long period, in excess of your 12 hours ?>—I have 
in case of sickness or anything of that sort. 

14,709. When one of your mates has been sick ?— 
Yes. 

14,710. Has that been an arrangement between 
yourself and your mate ?—Yes. 

14,711. And do you report it?—I should report 
it as soon as I could get the chance. You cannot get 
away at a place like ours, because we have no station 
porters near. 
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14,712. In such a ease as that who gets the pay 


where you stay on for your mate; is that an arrange-— 


ment between yourselves, or do the company give you 
the pay >—If I stopped on for my mate and nobody 
knew anything about it that I had stopped on, my 
mate would get the money just the same. 

14,713. But if you had reported taking his duty 
for two hours would you get the pay ?—I should not 
get it ; they would send a man, if it was reported, as 
soon as possible. 

14,714. But before they got the report you would 
have stayed on a certain’ time?—If.I had a mind to 
fine my mate I could; but I never drew a sixpence 
like that. 

14,715. When it has happened from the sickness of 
another man that you have stayed on for him, how 


long have you been on consecutively 14 or 16 hours P—I_ 


once did it 24 hours. 

14,716. In a case of illness?—Yes; you cannot 
always get a man to take up the duty ; that is what 
the relief men were installed for. 

14,717. How long have you had relief men, three 
or four years?—More than that ; I think it will be 
three years at any rate. 

14,718. Do you often find engine-drivers over- 
shoot your signal when it is at danger ?—It is very 
rare that they do so with us when coming up ; we have 
not a signal that they stop at when coming down; we 
call the incline the up road. 

14,719. It does happen.sometimes, I suppose ?—It 
does happen sometimes, but very rare. 

14,720. Have you ever had a driver disregard your 
signals and run by altogether ?—No, never. 

14,721. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you always report it if a 
driver overruns the signal ?—Yes, and enter it down 
in the train book. 

14,722. (Chairman,) What should. you eall such 
overrunning as you would report. For instance, if 
the engine and tender had passed your signal, would 
you report it ?—If the engine and tender had passed 
my signal I should not call that overrunning. 

14,723. But if many of the carriages had you 
would ?—If a driver were to run into the tunnel 
(which is about 90 yards off) when my signal was at 
danger, I should report it. 

14,724. (Sir Seymoun Fitzgerald.) I understand 
you to say that you have never had any drivers over- 
running your signal at danger ?—-No. 


The witness withdrew. 
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14,725. (Chairman.) You are a signalman at Stock- 
port under the North-western Company, I believe >— 


Yes. 


14,726. How long have you been under them ?— 
23 or 24 years. 

14,727. Have you been at Stockport all your time ? 
—No. 

14,728. Where were you before ?—-At Heaton 
Norris, Ordsall Lane, Liverpool, and Huddersfield. 

14,729. You are now in a box at Stockport where 
they have eight hours duty, I think ?—Yes. 

14,730. And what are you getting in pay there ?— 
24s. a week. 

14,731. Before that I suppose you had 12 hour 
duty ?>—Yes. 

14,732. Did you have 12 hours in a box under. the 
block system of working ?—No; we have a tunnel at 
Stockport, and the block system was always worked 
through that tunnel. 

14,733. How long have you been at Stockport ?— 
Nine years. 

14,734. Which do you find the hardest: duty, 12 
hours on the old system or eight hours in the box with 
the block system ?—The 12 hours, 

14,735. Have you had good health during your 
employment ?—Yes. 

14,736. Have you often had much loss of time on 


the sick list ?—None, with the exception of about two 
weeks the whole time I have been under them. 

14,737. (Harl of Belmore.) What wages did you 
get in the 12 hours box ?—22s. 6d. 

14,738.'(Chairman.) Irrespective of the question of 
pay, would you rather have eight hours close attention, 
or 12 hours in the old fashioned: way on the ground ? 
—I would rather have the eight hours. 

14,739. When you were taking the 12 hour duty, 
I suppose you were on the ground, were you not?— 
Yes. 

14,740. Did you ever find yourself worn out so as 
not to be clear as to your signalling ?—No. 

14,741. Now under the eight hour system you often 
have eight hours off in the day time ?—Yes. 

14,742. What time do you shift ?—Our shifts are 
from 6 to 2, from 2 to 10, and from 10 to 6. 

14,743. When you are off at 2 in the afternoon, you 
do not come on till 6 the next morning ?—No. 

14,744. What do the men in practice do when they 
come off at that time in the day ?—I pass my time at 
home with my family. 

14,745. Had you any trade before you were signal- 
man ?—No. . 

14,746. What is the general occupation of the men 
during that eight hours when they come off in the day 


time, do any of them follow any trade, shoemaking or 


anything of that sort >—Not to my knowledge. 


ee 
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14,747. (Mr. Galt.) Saagane you had any work 
to dos would you be in a fit condition to do it ?—Yes, 
if it was not very hard work. 

14,748. Do you find yourself as much fatigued at 
the end of the eight hours now as you for merly did at 
the end of the 12 hours, so far as bodily fatigue goes? 
—About the same, because in the eight hours. now 
we are kept continually at it. We “have so much 
shunting, and so on, that there is no time to sit down. 

14,749. In fact, I suppose, you do really more 
manual labour now in the eight hours than you did 
before in the 12 hours ?>—Yes. 

14,750. (Chairman.) Your levers are much heavier 
than the old point handles ?—Yes, because they are 
worked such a long distance. 

14,751. Then you have the telegraph to attend to? 
—Yes. 

14,752. Did you work the old tunnel block at 
Stockport before the block system was introduced 
throughout the line ?—Yes. 

14,753. There have been one or two little mishaps 
at the mouth of that tunnel; I do not know whether 
they were in your time ?—Yes, there have. 

14,754. Were there any when you were on duty ? 
-—No. 

14,755. Do you remember the circumstances of 
them at all; was it a mistake in the signals >—There 
has been nothing, I think, of any importance at the 
tunnel end. 

14,756. You have had a pitch in or two at Heaton 
Norris p—Yes, and one at viaduct end; that is the 
north end of the station. 

14,757. That was a train coming through the tun- 
nel, was it not ?—No, a train coming from Manchester. 

14,758. Have there not been one or two with trains 
coming through the tunnel ?—There was one case in 
which a goods train ran into another goods train just 
outside of the tunnel. 

14,759. Just at the Stockport end of the tuanel ?— 
No, it was the south end of the tunnel. 

14,760. That was beyond your post altogether ?— 
Yes. 

14,761. Where was your 12 hours box ?>—At Stock- 
port, and Heaton Norris, and Thornhill Junction, 
near Dewsbury, between Mirfield and Dewsbury. 

14,762. What number of trains have you passing 
your box at Stockport now, either in 24 hours or in 
an eight hours spell, whichever way you happen to 
know it >—I cannot exactly say; something like 300 


in the 24 hours. 


14,763. Is it pretty equally divided through the 
day and night ?—Yes. 

14,764. There is a junction where some branch 
comes in at the south end of the tunnel, I think ?— 
Yes, the Buxton and the Liverpool both. 

14,765. Now while you haye been at Stockport in 
your eight hour box, do you ever find, or. do you 
frequently find drivers overshooting your signal with 
their trains ?—They have done so at times, not often. 

14,766. Do you report them when that happens ?— 
Yes, if anything occurs through their overshooting. 
Of course we do not always, if nothing occurs ; it is 
our duty to do so, however. 

14,767. It is your duty to report them, but if 
nothing occurs and there is no special reason, you do 
not always report them ?—No. 

14,768. We could not quite take it, therefore, could 
we, from examining the reports of a signal-box, that 
no other case of overrunning the signals had occurred 
than those mentioned in those reports ?—No. 

14,769. That would be your impression of the sig- 
nalmen generally, would it ?—Yes. 

14,770. I suppose you speak to the driver, and 
remonstrate with him in such a case, if he is near 
enough to you ?—Yes. 

14,771. How often do you think in practice it 


would happen that a man would overshoot the signal 


at your place, to a small extent I mean, without any- 


thing happening ?—I very seldom have it. 


14,772. Once a month, do vi suppose ?—No, not 
once in three months. 
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14,773. Taking your recollection of the cases which 
have occurred, would it be goods or passenger trains 
chiefly ?—It has been both. 

14,774. Is that from the tunnel; is it trains going 
northwards or trains going southwards ?—It is chiefly 
trains going southwards. 

14,775. A down gradient ?—No, it is a little up 
through the tunnel. 

14, 776. The Buxton branch comes in just beyond 
the tunnel ?—Yes. 

14,777. Have there ever been any runaway wag- 
gons from the Buxton branch ?—Not waggons, ry 
think ; ; several trains have run off the Buxton branch, 
and could not stop at the junction signals. 

14,778. Have you ever worked “those signals ?— 
Yes. 

14,779. When you were working them, have you 
found trains failing to stop ?—No, never in my time. 

14,780. But you have heard of such cases ?—Yes. 

14,781, Would they be passenger or goods trains ? 
—Goods trains. 

14,782. What relief do you get ?—We have none. 

14,783. Does not a relief man take the Sunday 
duty, or anything of that sort ?—No, we have the 
seven days a week. , 

14,784, All through the year ?—-Yes, 

14,785. You have eight hours seven days all 
through ?—Yes. 

14,786. Do you know whether that is so with all 
your eight hour boxes in this division >—Yes. 

14 787. The 12 hour boxes have a relief man, but 
not the eight hour P—Yes. 

14,788. What happens in cases of sickness, if one 
of your mates is sick ?—There is a relief man who 
learns each box, so that if a man is sick, he is called 
on in his place. 

14,789. One of the Barerm at Stockport Station, do 
you mean ?—No, he is not at Stockport Station ; two 
are stationed at Wilmstow. 

14,790. You would get your relief in a couple of 
hours, I suppose ?—Yes, in a short time if he is not 
engaged anywhere else. If he is engaged anywhere 
else, of course it falls on the other two men. 

14,791. Has it fallen on you and one of your mates 
to take the duty occasionally, when a man has been 
ill >—Yes. 

14,792. And under those circumstances, what num- 
ber of hours have you been kept on ?—We divide it 
into 12. 

14,793. It becomes for the time a 12 hour box, in 
fact ?--Yes. 

14,794. How long has that been continued ?—Not 
more than two or three days. 

14,795. If it were to last longer, another man would 
be brought up ?P—Yes. 

14,796. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you paid extra 
when you take 12 hours duty >—No. 

14,797. (Chairman.) What happens with the pay, 
does the sick man get that pay >—No, I think not. 

14,798. The last witness said that if he reported that 
he took extra duty for a mate, the pay would be given 
to him ; but I understand that is not the case with 
you if you had to take duty for a mate absent from 
sickness >—It is very seldom that I have had that to 
do. I have worked a few hours till they got some 
one else. It was not so difficult to get a man to 
attend to the duty formerly as it is now. 

14,799. Now you want a trained man, I suppose ? 
—Yes ; ; all the levers are more complicated together 
than they were then. 

14,800. Would it be safe to trust a box to a man 
who had been trained as a singleman, but had never y 
been in that box before ?—Yes, it would be safe; but 
of course he could not work it as quick. 

14,801. It would cause delay, but you would still 
think it as safe ?—Yes. 

14,802. But formerly you could take in practice any 
experienced porter from the station to work it t—~_ 
Yes. 

14,803, And now you cannot do that ?—No, 
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14,804. I do not gather that this has happened 
often to you ?—No. | 

14,805. You have nothing to complain of in that 
way ?—No. 

14,806. Do you live far from your box ?—No, a 
quarter of a mile. 

14,807. Have your mates been on long with you? 
—Yes, ever since the eight hours commenced. 

14,808. Were they old. hands: as regards being ‘in 
the employ of the company ?—Not very. 

14,809. One of them, I believe, has been on eight or 
10 years ?— Yes. 

14,810. And the other man as long ?—Yes, some- 
where about the same time. 

14,811. How often do you get visited by the in- 
spector in the course of your night duty ?—Very 
seldom, not once a week. 

14,812. The inspector comes in sometimes in the 
night ?>—Yes, sometimes. 

14,813, Have you any idea among yourselves as to 
what day he is coming ?—No, not the slightest. 

14,814, Does the station-master at Stockport take 
any charge of your box ?—No, not any particular 
charge of it. 

14,815. Does he come to it?—Sometimes, if he 
wants to know anything, or to tell us anything about 
the working of the trains, 

14,816. Does he come once a day ?—No, not so often 
as that. 

14,817. When you come on duty, do you report 
yourself at the station ?—No. 

14,818. You go straight to your box ?—Yes. 

14,819. Do you find any irregularity in the reliefs 
in either of your mates coming on a little late ?— 
No. 

14,820. You keep faith with each other ?>—Yes, 
we are seldom more than 10 minutes out of time, any 
of us, 

14,821. Looking back to the time when you were 
marking out the ground, did you get regular relief 
then, or were your mates sometimes late ?—A little 
late, not so good as I have now for keeping time. 

14,822. Do you think the system of discipline is 
better now than it was formerly, as regards reliefs ?— 
f cannot see that it makes any difference, because we 
did not show ourselves or report ourselves then, nor 
do we now ; so,that it was quite left to the men’s own 
discretion as regards keeping time. 

14,823. Are the hours adhered to better now than 
they ‘used to be ?—Yes, I believe they are. 

14,824. Has it often happened to you to tell the in- 
spector that the signalmen sent to you were not up to 
the mark ?—No. 

14,825. Have you ever had to train men since 
you have bee : 

14,826. As many as half a dozen ?—Perhaps half 
s dozen. 

14,827. Have you found them all men of a class 
equal to the work ?—No. 

14,828. Have you had sometimes to say, ‘This 
“ fellow will never make a sigualman” ?—I have. 

14,829. From what cause would that arise; is it 
that the man cannot acquire the telegraph working, 
or that he is too nervous ?—Often the man has not 
memory to retain the different things in his head that 
he ought te do. 

14,830. When you find that out you say, “ Well, I 
‘* shadl not make a signalman of this man” ?—Yes; I 
have told our inspector that J cannot put any: faith-in 
him. 

14,831. What happens to those men, do they go 
back to porters ?— Yes; neyer anyone has gone 
forward in sucha caseas that. 

14,832, You do not consider that any manhas been 
pressed on you who was not equal to the work ?—No. 

14,833. . (Sir J. £. Simmons.) How long does their 
training generally require? — es about pane 
weeks in one of our:boxes. 


14,884. (Chairman.) You are at the north endef 
the tunnel —— 
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14,835. And where: does your block. Jength ex 
to, is it to the junction, 2—-Yes,, to the junction. 
14,836. That is the double, “junction, the, , 
and Liverpool and the main line ?—Yes. 
14,837. And in the other direction does the. it 
extend to Heaton Norris ?—We have not any theres 

14,838. Noblock towards Manchester ?—No. 

14, 839, How is that werked then ?—By an clectie 

on Locviyee 

14, 840. You may have two trains in your memory 
then at the same moment coming from. the south, may 
you not?—No, only one, with the exception of the 
signal to be ready for an express train. If I have one 
train on and it has not reached me, and there is an 
express coming after that, I may have the “ be ready ” 
signal for that, but never more than one train abe 
at once. I have it the other way. ’ 

14,841. Then take it the other way, how many. can 
you g wet that way, two ?-As many.as, they like to 
give me, as fast as they like. 

14,842. From where do they telegraph that fame 
get my information from the viaduct end... . ; 
14,843. Is that three furlongs from you, or hall a 

mile ?—_No, a quarter of a- mile. 
14,844. How far from the tunnel are you ?—Close 
to it. 
14,845. A hundred yards distant ?—No, not. more 
than 10. 
14,846. It is not above a quarter of a mile oom 
the tunnel to the viaduct end ?—A. quarter of a mile. 
14,847. Where does the-viaduct end get the signat 
from, is it from Heaton Norris ? — From. Hinata 
Norris. 
14,848.. By gong 2—Yes, by gong and telegraph as 
well, the permissive, 
14, 849. Did you ever find any difficulty in keeping 
your mind clear as to the trains you had got warnings 
of either way ?—Yes, many a time I may haye for- 
gotten how many. Reha he had given me. 
14,850. So that you could not be quite certain 
whether they had all gone past ?—No. — 


14,851. (Mr. Ayrton.) ie not you take shata 
down ?—No. 

14,852. Is not there a boy to ) take thont down — 
No. 


(14,853. (Earl of Belmore.) Is the sebtigg’ of ftine 
frem which you get more trains than one at a time 
marked on the block ?—No. 

14,854. It is only. in one direction that it is mone 
in the block ?—Yes, just thr ough the station, from 
one end of the station to the ‘other station) on! the 
block, the other way it is, we have hoth the aloes: 
gong ‘and the mechanical gong, 

14,855. (Ser J. L. Simnions.) What. is the susie 
of the signal given you by the gong PA: ¥ train 
“3 approaching.” 

14,856, Can there be more than one vtohin approach- 
ing at the same time, if he can give you more than 
one ?—Yes, across the viaduct is worked on the per- 
missive block system, not on the absolute block. : . 

14,857. (Chairman.) They have not got the one 
lute block extended up there ?—No. 

14,858. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Have you ever 
had to complain of enginemen passing your box with 
your home signal at danger ?—I have not had that - 
myself, that has been done while my mates, have 
been on duty. 

14,859. What case was that ?—A North Stafford train 
started out of the station when another train was 
shunting. 

14, 860. When was that; was it within the. last s six 
months ?—It may. be rather over six mee si but it is 
not 12 months ago. 

14,861. What -is the name of ‘igen mate ?—Ned 
Shaw. 

14,862; (Siri L. pera wee At wiBiats pace raid 
that train run past him, at the usual a speed/t 
~—Yes, it was starting from the station. © 

14,863. (Zari of Aberdeen.) Did ‘any accident 
occur ?—No, no accident to the two trains. The train — 


put on extra speed to get out of the way and banged 
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‘into a slats and had there not béen room to get into 
the siding, an accident’ must have occurred. 

14,864. (Chairman. J qn foe" what do you do 2-We 
have fogmen. 

14,865. Pl atelayers 22 Yes, 

14, 866. Did you ever find any delay in getting the 
fogmen out after you had sent for them ?—No); ; they 
live not far from the station. 

14,867. What is your rulé as to ifs being necessary 
to send for the fogmen ?—The foreman in charge of 
the place sends for the fogmen’ as soon as ever it 
comes on foggy. . 

14,868. Is there any rule at your station, that, for 
instance, when they cannot see a certain signal from a 
certain point, they are to send for the fogmen ; or is 
it gutihdly eft ‘to their judgment and discretion ?—It 
is entirely left to their own discretion. 

14,869. Has it ever happened to you that you 
thought | ‘you wanted the fogmen before they have 
been sent for ?—No, not before they have been sent 
for, but before we have got them many a time. 

14, 870. Whenever you thought there was such a 
fog that you wanted them, you ‘have always found the 
station people had sent out for them ?—Yes, 

14,871. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Did you state 


how many years you have been at Stockport ?—Nine ; 


and six at Heaton Norris. 

14,872. At Heaton’ Norris did you eyer know a 
driver pass your signal when it was at danger ?—Yes, 
I had a, collision once at Heaton Norris. 

14,873. Was that when your signals were at danger? 
One signal was at danger, and the distant signal 
was at caution. .. The place i is marked quite differently 
now from what it was then. The goods trains were 


_ordered to start out of Manchester ‘and go to Heaton 


‘Norris and back up the branch out of the way of 
passenger trains. At that time we kept the distant 
signal always at caution; so that if we were going to 
back a goods train up the branch, the distant sional 
was put on so that the driver would know there * was 
something either standing on ,the branch, or backing 
up the branch. The place was worked quite differ- 
ently then, because drivers at that time only ran in 
sections, men that were stationed at Manchester, for 
instance, would only run perhaps as far as Crewe ; 
so that we should never have strangers down the line. 
‘Now we have them running all over the place, so 
that that way of working would not do now. ©The 
man that it happened to was a stranger over the line 
with an excursion train. 

14,874. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In working your 
signals. now, do you ever put them at-all right ?—We 
only use the caution and danger. 

14,875. So that pr activally the drivers take caution 
as all right >—Yes. 

14,876. “Caution” no ‘longer means caution, in 
fact ?—Yes ; 3 we have only the two wey of working, 
caution and on. 

14,877. (Chairman.) The caution signal is used at 
junctions, but at) roadside stations it is the all right 
signal that is used ?>—Yes-our station is the same as 
a junction almost, because we have. facing points to 
contend with just at the mouth of the tunnel. 

14,878. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But through trains 


-run past your station at speed, do they not >—No. 


14,879. Do not the express ?No, they all stop, 
with the exception of one in the afternoon, and that 


is a local train ; but it does not stop full it gets to 


Cheadle Siolsho, 
14,880, Has either of your comrades ever been 


fined, for a mistake ?—He was. fined for an engineman 


running past the signal I. referred to in..the. case, of 
the North Stafford train. 
14,881. What, was he fined for 2.-For having - a 


goods train’ shunting ‘at the time, and not: axing the | 


road clear. 
(14,882. How long ago was that.?—L seannob all to 
aioe” itis not 12 months ago. : ., 
14,883. . ( Chairman.) , I find an puta «Nea Shaw 
is PTE for allowing goods train to enter tunnel after 
“ arrival of express from Manchester to platform,” 
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and that is dated Febr uary the 2nd, 1874 ai a 
was the case I was referring to. 

14,884. And he was fined 1s. in the previous year, 
in Janwaty 1873, for loitering in signal box when off 
duty p—Yes. 

14,885. He has been on 10 years, has he not ?—I 
dare say he has been under the company that time. 
He came from Marsden to Stockport. 

14,886. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Have there been 
any cases of collision at Stockport at. all?—Yes. Ire- 
ferred to another at the north end of the station with 
another North Stafford train; it would be a couple of 
years or more ago. 

14,887. What were the circumstances of that ?—It 
was through running past the signals. 

14,888. It was a North Stafford driver, I under- 
stand you?r—Yes. 

14,889. That was at the other end of the station, 
not at your end ?—Not at my end. 

14,890. (Chatrman.) That would be the Heaton 
Nora end, the viaduct end?—Yes, the viaduct end 
of the station. 

14,891. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is that the only 
case that you remember, I do not mean of collision 
where life was lost, but of any collision ?—That is the 
only case that I recollect. 

14,892. (Chairman.) Do you remember in June 
1873 anything happening, a slight thing?—No, I 
cannot remember it. . 

14,893. You made a mistake with your points once, 
did you not ?—Did it refer to pulling a pair of points 
over between the carriages ? 

14,894, You caused some slight. damage to an 
engine through leaving something foul on it, as it 
would appear from the book before me?—I had an 
engine standing on the cross-over road and reversed the 
points ; the engine of the goods train that I reversed 
the points for came in collision with the pilot engine 
that I had standing on the cross-over road, and broke 
its buffer planks. 

14,895. Were you in the box then ?—Yes. 

14,896. Was the engine standing on the crossing 
when you moved the points?—Yes. It was very 
fogey. I told the engineman to stand there. I was 
letting a train down the platform road, the main line 
being blocked at the -time with another goods train. 
The man at the other end of the station turned the 
disc up that we have which marks in the box, telling 
me that he was clearing that line. I then reversed 
my points and turned the train down. the main line 
to save it drawing through the platform road and 
shunting at the viaduct end, and I had forgotten that 
the engine was standing on the cross-over road. The 
wind was rather blowing from the south and brought 
all the steam out so as quite to obscure the sight of 
the engine, and I forget that the engine was standing 
there. That was the case to which that entr y refers, 
I daresay. 

14,897. (Sir, Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is the accommo- 
dation at Stockport Station insufficient or sufficient ? 
—It is insufficient for the quantity of traffic we have. 

14,898. Are you obliged, with the quantity of 
traffic that there is, to shunt to the main up and down 
line >—Yes, always ; we cannot shunt without being 
on the main line at both-ends of the station. 

14,899. (Chairman.) Stockport Station is between 
the tunnel and the large viaduct, is it not >—Yes. 

14,900. And since the Stockport Station was made, 
the two junctions have been made at the north end of 
the tunnel, have they not ?—Yes. 

14,901. (Mr. Ayrton.) How, many through trains 
have you, that do not stop at Stockport 2_Only one 
in the afternoon, and that is not called an express 
train, - 

14, 902. Shunting on the main line is not a service 
of dang ger, is it, at Stockport. ?—No. 

14, 903. (Chairman. ) You have been‘how long in 
the company’s service P—I came in 1851. 

14,904. Once, it appears from an entry in the book 
before me, you attempted to stay too long in the box? 
—Yes, I was fined a shilling. 
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14,905. Was it a bad day, or what made you loiter ? 
—It was in the night time; we had been having 
supper, and the fact of it was, we had brought a bottle 
of beer down into the box, and our inspector came 
and caught us there before it was all over. 

14,906. Those are the only two things against you ? 
—Yes. 

14,907. You speak of having supper in the box ; 
does it often happen that men bring bottles of beer to 
the signal boxes ?—No. 

14,908. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose the men generally 
feel that it is a matter of disgrace to be fined, more 
than the loss of the money ?—Yes, decidedly, it is 
not the amount of money, it is the being fined. 

14,909. That is marked against them ?—Yes, it ‘is 
a black mark. 

14,910. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You said the 
inspector generally visited you once a week, is that 
during the 12 hours of the day ?—Yes. 

14,911. Does he visit: the box as frequently during 
the ni ght ?—No. 

14,912. How often are you visited by the inspector 
during the night, in the course of a year, or in the 
course of a month ?—Sometimes more and some- 
times less; sometimes he has come in two or three 
times in a week, sometimes he might be a week and 
not come at, all. 

14,913. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Does that inspector 
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inspect over a large district ?—Yes, he goes as far as 
Crewe, Macclesfield, and Buxton. x 

14,914, He comes along by some train, I suppose, 
and walks into your box >— Yes, 

14,915. (Chairman.) He goes to you and the june- 
tion at the same time, I suppose?—He is oftener at 
Stockport than he would be at the junction. 

14,916. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does he make an 
entry in your report book when he visits you ?— 
No. 

14,917. Do you book all the trains that pass you f ?— 
No. 


14,918. Have you a Hook for entering anything out 
of course ?—Yes. 

14,919. Who inspects that book ?—We only keep 
the book as a reference for ourselves, that is as regards 
delaying a train two or three minutes. Several days 
after an extract from the guard’s report will come to 
say why the train has been delayed, and if we did not 
make a memorandum to refresh our memory, having 
so many of the kind, we should not be able to re- 
member what it was which had delayed it, that is 
what our book is kept for. 

14,920. Does the inspector look at that book when he 
comes to you?—Not always. If he is making any 
inquiry of a delay to a train he would refer to the 
book. 

14,921. Would you enter the hours at which trains 
passed if they were out of course ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. ae 


Henry Frrcurrr examined. 


14,922. (Chairman.) You are a breaksman, I think, 
in the service of the London and North-western 
Railway Company ?—Yes. 

14,923. Where is your station >—At Manchester. 

14,924. Where do you work to ?—Lundon, from 
Manchester to London. 

14,925. Through goods ?—-Yes. 

14,926. How long have you been in the company’s 
service ‘—25 years, 

14,927. Are you always stationed at London Road ? 
—Yes, J belong to London Road. 

14,928. Used you not to be in London, at Camden ? 
—No. 

14,929. Only in the intervals of your work ?— 
Yes. 

14,930. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you in the loco- 
motive department ?—No, in the traffic department. 

14,931. (Chatirman.) Some companies call the men 
in your position goods guards, and some breaksmen? 
—yYes. 

14,932. Are you in Mr. Uorns’ division >—Yes. 

14,933. You have been 25 years in the company’s 
service, and from the book before me I see that you 
have not lost much by way of fines ?—No, I do not 
think you can find a fine in the book against me. 

14,934. What did you begin as >—Goods porter. 

14,935. How long have you been a breaksman ?— 
23 to 24 years. 

14,936. And have you had any misfortunes ‘with 
your trains ?—Yes, I have had two or three collisions 
in my time. 

14,937. Have you had any accident in which you 
have yourself been hurt ?—Yes. 

14,938. Where have you had your collisions ?—One 
at Diggle. 

14,939. That was before you were Mere to 
London ?—Yes, I have got promoted since. 

14,940. And have you had any on the way to Lon- 
don >No, except a breakdown near Nuneaton. 

14,941. "From what cause ?>—It was a oa waggon, 
and the axle broke. 

14.942. What is the course of trains that you work 
now 2?-—We have three tr ains, one at 6.5, Manchester 
to London; 8.8, Manchester to Totise, and 8.45, 
Manchester to London. 

14,943. if you leave Manchester at 6.5, when do 
you get to town ?—We are due in London at 3.30 the 
next morning. . 


14,944, And what is your course of duty out again ? 
—At 8.47 the same night we are due out. 

14,945. You get 12 or 14 hours’ rest in London ?— 
Yes, if the train keeps good time. 

14,946. What sort of time in practice have you 
been keeping, in the last six months say; about what 
time do you get into London? 
6 o’clock. 

14,947. That still leaves you about 12 hours for 
rest in London ?—Yes. 

14,948. What has been the cause in your experience 
of that irregularity ?—So much traffic, the trains could 
not get along. 

14,949, oe what part of the line dv you meet with 
the obstr uctions ?>—Rugby, Staftord, and Crewe are the 
principal places where we meet with them. 

14,950. In getting into these places ?—Yes, and 
from the time that is lost in exchanging the traffie. 
The greatest improvement was made when this system 
of classification of the traffic came into practice. 

es ,951. Instead of having so much roadside work ? 
—Yes. 


14,952. I suppose when you first commenced work- — 


ing to London, you had a good deal of roadside work ? 
—No, we always classified. 

14,958. Supposing that you are not delayed by 
station delays or obstructions by other trains being 
in your way, does your train keep its running time ?— 
Yes, the machinery has got to such _perfection now 
that it can. Sometimes we have an engineman who 
is a black sheep for slow running. 

14,954. One who is notorious for it, you mean ?— 
Yes, we all know each other. 

14,955. Is it your experience that your engine is 

master of its work ?—Quite the master of its ; work, 
The machinery is beautiful and the break van and 
everything is perfect. 

14,956. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you pick up wag-. 
gons between here and London ?—-A little at two or 
three places. The 6.5, for instance, calls at Heaton 
Norris and makes one shunt there. Then we make 
a transfer at Willesden Junction with ere 
traffic, 

14,957. You have no transfer of traffic as I under- 
stand you, between Heaton Norris and Willesden ?— 
No, that 6.5 has always been a good train. 

14,958. Do you shunt on to the main line or on to 


It has been 5 or 
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a siding at Heaton Norris ?We just go in a siding 


off the main line. : 

14,959. (Chairman.) And at Willesden you throw 
off the Southampton and South-western traffic, or 
traffic for the South-eastern, anything in fact for the 
south of the Thames ?—Yes. 

14,960. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the usual 
construction of your train; how many waggons and 
so on are there ?—40 in bad weather and the winter 
months; 45 in good weather. 

14,961. And how many breaksmen are there with 
that train ?—-One. 

14,962. And where do you ride ?—In the last van. 

14,963. In a break van ?—Yes. 

14,964. And is that the only break you have on the 
train ?—Yes. 

14,965. Have you any breaks on the goods waggons 
that you can apply ?—Yes. 

14,966. But you can only apply them by getting off 
on to the ground ?—That is all. 

14,967. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you had occasion to 
apply them ?—-Not on the London line. 

14,968. (Karl of Belmore.) The road is not steep 
enough to require it ?—No, these breaks that we have 
would hold hundreds of waggons on the line from 
Stafford to Crewe. 

14,969. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) At what speed ‘do 
you travel?—We average about 24 or 25 miles an 
hour. 

14,970. (Chairman.) You only stop once between 
Rugby and London if the road is clear, I believe P— 
That is all. 

14,971. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you the time 
book of your trains with you ?—No, but I can give it 
from memory. 

14,972. From Rugby to London how long do you 
take ?—Four hours from Rugby to London. 

14,973. You stop at Willesden, do not you ?—Yes. 

14,974. You are due to leave Rugby when ?—At 
11.30. 

14,975. And due at Willesden when ?—3.10. 

14,976, What is the distance between the two ?—It 
will be about 76 miles. 

14,977. I suppose some parts of the line you run a 
little faster than others, don’t you ?——Yes. 

14,978. And going down a bank you get more than 
24 or 25 miles an hour ?—Yes. 

14,979. In what distance do you think you could 
pull up a train, taking your running speed at 24 or 25 
miles an hour ?—It would take quite 800 or 1,000 
yards to pull up a train of 45 waggons. 

14,980, Whatever state the rails were in?—If the 
rails were in a good state it would take 800 yards, and 
if they were slippery it would take perhaps 1,000 
yards. 

14,981. And sometimes it might take a mile for a 
train to stop in slippery weather, I suppose ?—Yes, 
something like that. 

14,982. (Mr. Galt.) Have you never found the 


‘want, of more efficient break-power ?—-No, the signals 


are placed so far back and are so good for seeing, that 
we can see them for miles back. 

14,983. (Chairman.) Your signals between this 
place and London give you margin to stop, in your 
experience, as I understand you ?—Yes. 

14,984. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But how about a fog. 
If you have to stop in a fog, and the rails are a little 
greasy, what is the margin you have then, if you can- 
not stop in a mile ?>—If there is a fog, we know where 
the signals are, and we go more cautiously. 

14,985. You must still travel your 24 or 25 miles 
an’ hour if you keep your time P—Yes. 

14,986. If you keep your time, your fog-signal 


“would not give you a mile notice ?—No, we are on 


the alert then, and we are very glad to see a white 


signal. 5 
14,987. (Mr. Galt.) In case of a fog, you do 
not attempt to keep your time ?—No, we do not as 


a general rule; we come to a signal, and if it is a 


white light it is all right; then the engine-driver 
will make up a little time in the next stage, and then, 
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when he is coming towards the next signal, he will 
begin to shut off steam. 

14,988. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) We have heard com- 
plaints from some breaksmen that they cannot hear 
the engine whistle in case the engine-driver should 
want them to put on their breaks. Do you find any 
difficulty in that way ?—No ; there is always a bump 
which comes when the engine-driver is putting on his 
break, and then of course you know that he wants 
assistance. A competent breaksman should not want 
any of this sort of information. I give them the bene- 
fit of my assistance going down a bank. 

14,989. Do you put the break on going down a 
bank, then?—It depends on the speed, but I gene- 
rally give them that assistance. 

14,990. ( Chairman.) Taking your down train, you 
generally get into speed a couple of miles after run- 
ning by Tring downwards, do you not ?—Yes. 

14,991. And till the time you get into Cheddington 
you are going at a good speed ?—Yes. 

14,992. Do you check your train going down Ched- 
dington bank ?—If I find it is going too fast I do. 

14,998. I suppose you are running as fast there as 
you are on any part of your road ?—Yes. 

14,994. If you had got a signal to stop at the bal- 
last hole below Cheddington Junction, could you pull 
up in time to avoid striking anything ?—I think we 
could, considering the distance we can see. 

14,995. Have you ever been pulled up at Chedding- 
ton upon that bank ?—Yes; there is scarcely a place 
but what I have been stopped at from time to time. 

14,996. You can recollect being stopped at Ched- 
dington, off the ballast hole ?—Yes. 

14,997. And you have stopped your train in time? 
—Yes. 

14,998. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you ever been 
stopped by the guard of a previous train which had 
broken down coming back with a flag ?—Yes. 

14,999. And you could not pull up in that case 
under 800 yards, or even a mile >—No, with a heavy 
luggage train 800 yards is little enough. 

15,000. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you always take 
the precaution that the waggon next in front of your 
break-van has break locks in it ?—No. 

15,001. Have you ever had the connecting chains 
break in the course of your experience which are 
used for a coupling between two waggons >—Yes. 

15,002. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever been placed 
in such circumstances, that you have had to get down 
to put on any sprags on the trucks ?—Yes, but that 
was a good many years ago. When first I was in 
Yorkshire the breaks were very light, and I would 
often put a sprag in, and then take it out when we 
started. I worked a train then from Heaton Norris 
to Marsden. 

15,003. ( Chairman.) You used habitually to keep 
sprags in your van, and to sprag every second or third 
wagegon ?—Yes. 

15,004. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the weight 
of your van ?>—Ten tons about. : 

15,005. And what are the waggons loaded up to ?— 
Six tons, I think. I think the locomotive department 
charge the waggons six tons. 

15,006. How many would your break-van hold on 
the Cheddington bank ?—More than any two engines 
can pull, when the train is brought to a stand. 

15,007. (Chairman.) If your train broke away, and 
your driver did not happen to notice it, you would 
have no fear of running back ?—No; when the train 
is brought to a standstill very little holds it. 

15,008. Put yourself in the position of going down 
the other way, at Madeley, would your breaks hold 
your train back there ?>—Yes, 

15,009. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever tried 
it?—No, but I can speak from practical experience 
on the Yorkshire roads, and I am fully confident that 
a 10-ton break-van would hold more than any two 
engines could draw. 

15,010. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) When you say 
an average of six tons for each waggon, that is for goods 
trains, without any mineral trucks; mineral trucks 
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weigh a great deal more ? — wie a much pg 
weight. 

15,011. Would they ever form part of your trains ? 
—In these London trains they do not; you rarely get 
a mineral one; sometimes you find stone going. 

15,012. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever failed to 
hear ‘the driver’s signal to put on the break when you 
were in progress 2—No, we always know; if ever the 
coupling slacks, then I know I must look out and see 
what is wanted. Ifa bump comes I know the driver 
wants me, and I put the break on. 

15,013. Have you not a distinct signal to tell you 
to put on the breaks?—Yes, a whistle. ~ 

15,014. Do you always hear that whistle ?—No; 
if it is very windy, and the wind is in the wrong 
direction, I do not. 

15,015. But have you much business to do in at- 
tending to small parcels or papers ?—No, very little’; ; 
we do not convey very many invoices. 

15,016. Then your attention is confined to the pro- 
gress of the train ?—Yes. 

15,017. And what sort of wind must it be, a high 
wind, for you to fail to hear the signal ?—Yes, it 
would have to be a very strong wind. 

15,018. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Or a side wind ?— 
Yes} 

15,019. (Mr. Ayrton.) Tf the wind comes from’ the 
direction in’ which you are going, do you hear the 
signal well ?—Yes. 

15,020.. And as I understand you, when you ‘do 
not hear the signal, still from your break-van bump~ 
ing against the waggon in front, which is caused by 
the break being put on the engine, you are made 
aware of the necessity of putting yours on ?>—Yes. 

15,021. (Chairman.) When you have been working 
your train, you have had sometimes, I suppose, to stop 
as sharply as you could ?—Yes. 

15,022. Have you had the engine reversed ?—Yes. 

15,023. Does it or not knock the waggons about, 
or twist them about ?—It does. 

‘15,024. To such an extent as would prevent a per- 
son getting along the waggons to put on any other 
breaks ?—That is very difficult with these waggons, 
because a man has nothing to stick to. 

15,025. Did you ever work mineral trains ?—Yes. 

15,026. Have you ever had the engine reversed 
with them P—Yes. 

15,027. With those trains if the engine were re- 
versed at any high speed could you get along the 

waggons to put the breaks on ?—I could get along 
from. one to another with any mineral, coal, or salt ; 
when the buffers are up and the engine is reversed of 
course it is easy. 

a 028. It would not throw you off, you think ?— 


Tb, 029. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you no difficulty 
in cetting round your own van to. get to the waggon 
nearest you ?—Yes, there is only getting on the ‘top 
and jumping. 

15,0380. That is rather a ticklish operation, is it not? 
—Yes. 

15,031. You have heard perhaps of men’s heads 
coming in contact with bridges >—Yes. 

15,082. Practically if you were running you iOgolala 
not attempt to put any of those breaks down ?—If I 
was running with the class of vans we have, I could 
not get on to the mineral waggons. 

15,033. (Chairman.) The vans which they use in 
the districts where the coals and minerals are run over 
steep gradients are different, are they not ?—Yes, they 
have a side board. 

15,034. So that you can get from there re the 
waggons ?>—Yes. 

15,035. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said $a now 
that you had had one little accident at Nuneaton from 
an axle of a salt waggon eee ; how long ‘ago 
was that ?—Four or five years ago, I should think. 

15,036. Have you had any mishaps since ?—No. " 

15,037. None in the last twelve months ?—No. ° 

15,088. (Chairman.) Do you often find salt waggons 
in bad order ?—I have had very little to’ do ‘with 


them ?—I have not had one on’ for. many years now ° 
on that train that I worked then we had them. > 

15,039. Did it ever come to your knowledge that 
loaded salt waggons have had to be rejected and had» 
to stand out ?—Yes, I have seen them condemned. © | 

10,040, The ironwork gets rusted, does it not, in: 
those wageons ?— Yes. 

15,041. Have you ever been stopped on the main 
line by a guard protecting a passenger’ train Pog ¥ 
I do not remember having been: 

15,042. Have you been 's6 stopped by a guard of a 
goods or mineral train ?— Yes. 

15,043. ‘And what sort of a warning as seg bine 
you ; what distance have you found them back ?—I 
have generally found them the full distance, 1,000 
yards, in some cases more; they have gone to the 
next policeman, perhips ;' I phe go back to i 
next policeman. 

15,044. That is to say, to the next signal hut 7 
Yes. 

15,045. You cut the wire, do you not,’ and then walk 
back to explain it >— Yes. is 

15,046. You have a wire that comes down the tsa 
round a little wheel, so that you can snap it with pipe 
hand ?—Yes. 

15,047. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you often done 
that ?—I think I have only had occasion to break the 
wire once in all my career. 

15,048. You were speaking just now of the whistle; 
it is the custom’on most of thé goods engines to have 
two whistles, is ‘it not ?—No, one whistle. } 

15,049. Has it always been the case since you have 
been in’ the service that they -have read oe he one 
whistle ?—Yes. 

15,050. You are not acquainted with tl lines aber 
the'practice| is to have two?—No, I never knew two 
whistles on'the engine. 

15,051: (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) How many car- 
riages do you generally take in mineral trains ?—It de- 
pends upon the part of the line, and what the gradient is. 

15,052. But upon’ the main line how many do you 

take ?—From here to London 36 is the load...’ 

15,053. Is that 36 and the engine and tender ?— 
Yes. 

15,054. I suppose with 36. mineral waggons you 
would have two engines ?~-No, it is a one. engine 
load. 

15,055. What is the average weight of a mineral 
waggon ?—I was asking at a colliery lately what their 
waggons are, and I was told that some of the waggons 
take six tons, others eight and others ten; there are 
three sizes of waggons there; the merchandise and the 
mineral waggons are so mixed up that they vary in 
size. 

15,056. (Chairman.) But the goods waggons do 
not’ vary very much in size, do they, except when’ you 
get the boiler trollies and heavy castings ?—No. 

15,057. '( Sir J... Simmons.) When you are out of 
course and become unpunctual, does that make you a 
little uneasy ?—Yes, till you get to your Journey s end 
it makes you very uneasy at times. 

15,058. I mean about the working of the train in 
respect of safety; I suppose you do not like it when 
you are out’ of course?—-No ; but with the telegraph 
and the absolute block we do not consider there i is any 
danger in’ being late; ane we want to get to the 
journey’s end.) >! 

15,059. ( Chairman.) Do-you think as a general ar 
in the working of the line, with the long experience 
you have had, there is more danger of accident: when 
trains are out of coursefrom any cause than when they 
are working regularly see Should, ae them work 
regularly of course. it 

15,060. With regard to your’ own trains, if you 
could get rid of blocks ‘at the stations, do you see any 
reason why your train should not keep its time as 
accurately as a passenger’train ?-—No. 

15,06). Before you worked this through gods you 
Yes working pick-ups pee wi were’ — TOE = 
“Yes 

15,062. Is! there aay £1 reason why ‘ pickup: ietds 
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trains, if there is a proper margin of time allowed at 
the stations for their station work, should not be kept 
to time ?—There is this to be remembered, that you 
may go to a station one day and not have five minutes’ 
work to do, and another day you may want half an 
hour. there. eae Wed 
' 15,063. But that isa question of calculation, is it 
not, to allow sufficient margin for the longer time on 
one day, although on another day you may spend it in 
running slowly to the next station ?—Yes; but they 
have not had time allowed to do their work. 

15,064. But if there is sufficient time allowed at 
the stations, do you see any difficulty in the pick-up 
goods trains keeping time ?--No; the engines are 
masters of all the work, and they can run to time. 

15,065. If you keep your time from Manchester to 
Willesden; and come to Willesden to time, do you 
often get delayed after that between Willesden and 
Camden ?—Yes, often. - 
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15,066. What does that arise from, a block of the 
tunnel P—Yes, main line trains. 

15,067. If a mail train or any main line train was 
coming up when you were due, you would be kept out 
till it had passed you ?—Yes, and as soon as that has 
entered the tunnel another will be given, perhaps. 

15,068. You would be very glad to see the second 
tunnel opened ?--Yes. 

15,069. How long have you been working main 
line trains ?—-About 12 years, Manchester to London. 

15,070. You were not working before the third line 
was opened between Bletchley and London ?—I was 
for a little time once; it is about 18 years since. ; 

15,071. Did you find among your goods trains that 
that made a great difference to you when the third line 
was opened ?—I was not on when the third line was 
opened, but I was told about it, and what a relief it 
was to them. It is useful, because they can give the 
main line to through trains. 


The witness withdrew. 


After a short adjournment, 


Tuomas CHEETWOOD examined. 


15,072. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver >— 

es. 

15,078. At what station ?—At Longsight. 

15,074. How long have you been in the service of 
the company ?—30 years this month. 

15,075. What are you driving now ?—The expresses 
to Liverpool, and the local trains round to Shrewsbury 
and Stafford. 

15,076. Do you mean the Liverpool and Manchester 
expresses into ;the North Staffordshire district ?— 
Down by Shrewsbury. to Stafford, and back the same 
WAY. 5 on 
15,077. Have you been driving that class of train 
long ?—I have driven the expréss about two and a half 
years .up to Stafford, until there was, an alteration in 
the working and they coupled them together, 

, 15,078. You have been driving that class of fast 
passenger trains, and_a little local work ?—Yes.. »» 

15,079. What is your experience of the signals upon 
the line that you are working. over ?—They are a deal 
better now than they used to be. 

15,080, Do they give you now fair notice ?—Yes, 
in many cases. aaron 

15,081. We are not looking to particular faults ; we 
only want to find out what is the general result of the 
signalling. Are there many places on the line, where 
you think you do not get quite enough. notice >— Where 
I. am running, now there is notice enough, quite 
sufficient. 

15,082. And between Liverpool and Manchester, 
that, is.a, crowded line, is it, not ?—It is over the Gar- 
stone line that I run ; it is expresses from the London 
Road over the Garstone line. 

15,0838. What is the weight of your trains; what 
number of carriages ?—Five vehicles. 

15,084. Do they always consist of five ?—Yes, 
three passenger carriages and a van at each end. 

15,085. Do you think that the signalling system is 
improved ?—Yes. . 

15,086. In the district, that you have been working 

over the last 12 months, have you had any complaints 
to make of the signals not. being worked promptly and 
regularly ?—No, I have not. 
_,, 16,087. If you found the signals not worked regu- 
larly, should you: report, it 2—Yes, I should .report it 
to my foreman when I got to Crewe, and to the super- 
intendent, 1B os lest : 

_ 15,088; Do you.think that, in, practice you and 
your mates do report cases of irregularity in the 
working of the signals if they occur ?—I do myself ; 
-but I could not.say, for all of us. ......, 

15,089. My object in putting .the question is. to 
know. whether: by looking athe reports, which are 
made, by, the drivers,,and. which we shall, get from the 
Jocomotiye. department, ..we could..rely, upon, those 
being all the cases,of ;irregularity, or whether some- 
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times you pass them over if no bad consequence fol- 

lows ?—I could not say that, not for all of them. 
15,089a. You are quite certain that you report them 

yourself ?—Yes, I have done so many scores of times. 

15,090, What is the sort of case which you have 
had to report ?—Such a, case as a signal not. being 
in, working order, not. standing properly either at 
** caution,” or “ all right,” or “ danger.” 

15,091. That is a case of defect in the signalling 
itself; have you ever had to report. the case of a man 
not attending or a man asleep, or anything of that 
sort -—Yes; I have had a case when I was running 
the Normanton line ; on coming to Greenfield I had to 
get off the engine and go upstairs and wake the 
man up. 

15,092. (Mr. Galt.) How long is that ago ?—That 
would be as near as I can remember, about seven or 
eight years ago, There was a case at Horbury in 
Laneashire, in the Lancashire and Yorkshire district, 
where I had to wake a man up, beyond Thornhill ; it 
was a little before that time. 

15,098. ( Chairman.) Have you had any cases of 
that sort recently ?—I have not. 

15,094. In your earlier days that sort of thing may 
have happened pretty frequently, I suppose >—There 
was a great deal of difference in the working then. 

15,095. ‘The men were left so long without anything 
to do that they did go off sometimes ?—Yes. 

15,096. (Mr. Galt.) Within the last three years 
have you ever complained of any want of attention on 
the part of the signalmen ?—No. 
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15,097. ( Chairman.) You do not recollect having . 


any complaint to make of the signalmen in their work- 
ing of their signals ?—No, not to my recdllection. 

15,098. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You have not 
reported any ease >—No. 

15,099. ( Chairman.) Have you ever had a mishap, 
a pitch in ?— Yes, 1 had one lately here betwixt 
Hyde Road and Ardwick, with the 3 o’clock train 
out of London, 

15,100. You, were bringing it back from Stafford, 
were you ?—Yes, we had, been stopped at Longsight 
that night by the signal. We generally run from 
Stockport: to. Manchester without. stopping. It ap- 
peared, that they backed 20 waggons of locomotive 
coal out of the down siding, to take them across to the 
line instead of to the yard, and by some means or 
other one came-unhooked, and the man that was in 
charge.of the waggons was sitting on the buffer at, the 
time, and the wheel struck him. 

15,101. (Mr. Galt.) What was the date of that 
accident >—It was as near as I.can remember about 
the 14th or 15th of November. 

15,102. Was anyone considered in fault, either the 
signalman or breaksman ?—I. have understood since 
that the breaksman has been discharged, and the 
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signalman at the present time has given notice to 
leave. 

15,103. Do you know the signalman’s name ?—No, 
he had not been there very long. 

15,104. Do you know the breaksman’s name ?—No. 

15,105. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What speed were 
you running at ?— We were slackening very much, 
because I saw the man with the 3 o’clock running 
goods waving the lamp up and down till I saw the 
signal of “ advance, all right,” for me to proceed, so I 
pulled the steam over, but before we could get her 
properly under control we struck them. 

15,106. How far were you from the place where the 
waggons were when you got the driver’s hand lamp ? 
—About 30 yards, and it happened 150 yards from 
the pointman’s box. 

15,107. I suppose you would ordinarily have brought 
that train down at that point to a speed of about 25 
miles an hour ?—-Yes, we came from there about 25 
miles an hour. It states in the time book that we 
shall run at about four or five miles an hour from 
Ardwick Junction into Manchester. 

15,108. (Mr. Galt.) What damage was done ?— 
Very little, it broke a buffer plank, and it knocked me 
down on my knees, but I jumped up again and was no 
worse for it. 

15,109. (Chairman.) Did it check the passenger 
carriages ?—Some felt it in the train, and some did 
not feel it. I asked several of the passengers when 
we came to the London Road, and they did not know 
that anything was the matter. 

15,110. Have you had other mishaps in the last 
three or four years?—No, that is the first collision 
that I have been in. 

15,111. There was no blame attached to you or the 
fireman, or your guard P—No. 

15,112. What breaks had you on that train ?—We 
had Clarke’s patent break on three coaches, but we 
had not the cord attached to the engine. 

15,118. You had not pulled it on ?—No. 

15,114. How was-that ?—I do not know I am sure. 

15,115. Did you look for the cord at the moment ? 
—It was at the latter end of the train, the break was 
on between the latter end and the middle somewhere, 
and we had either eight or nine vehicles on. 

15,116. Did you whistle ?—Yes, we whistled to the 
guard, and the guard put his break on, he said, but 
the patent break was not attached to him, it was 
somewhere in the middle of the train. 

15,117. And neither of the guards had access to it ? 
—There was only one guard with us; there was a 
portion of the train from Birmingham, and a portion 
from Shrewsbury. 

15,118. How was the train made up, was it made 
up of London and Manchester carriages ?—We had 
no carriages on from London; there was the Bir- 
mingham train, and the South Wales coaches, and the 
Shrewsbury, which were attached at Crewe. 

15,119. Then the train was made up at Crewe in 
fact 2—The train consisted of the north portion at 
3 o’clock and the Birmingham put together ; the north 
is marshalled first, the Manchester the second, and the 
Liverpool the last, and then when I got to Crewe I 
used to hook off and go down the platform siding, and 
then come again into the middle line and back to the 
Shrewsbury portion when the north has ‘gone well 
away, and then back up into the platform again and 
go away with the train altogether. 

15,120. So that you go and attach to the Shrews- 
bury while the Liverpool is going away ?—While the 
north is going away. 

15,121. And then you come in and back up to take 
the carriages from Birmingham ?—Yes. 

15,122. So that the Shrewsbury carriages are next 
the engine >—Yes, and the other portion is the Bir- 
mingham portion. ‘ 


15,128. You do not bring on any through van from 


~ London, where does your guard come from ?—There. 


is the Crewe guard from Rugby, and one from Bir- 
mingham, and the parcel van attached to the engine 
from Stafford, i 
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15,124. Had you got your own tender break on 
before you struck ?—Yes, we had. 


15,125. When did the fireman put it on ?—He put 


it on when told him when I saw the man give me 
the hand lamp signal. 

15,126. That was a very few yards ?—Perhaps only 
about 30 yards. 

15,127. How many turns does it take the tender 
break to get on?—Sometimes we take about 15 or 
16. 

15,128. Then he could only have just pulled it up ? 
—He got it on as quick as he could get it on’; I could 
only just get the reversing wheel over before I was on 
my knees. 

15,129. You. had not got it round completely re- 
versed P—No. 

15,130. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it the duty of the man 


who attends to the tender break to look to its adjust-' 


ment, so that it only requires three or four turns to 
put it on ?—As the block keeps wearing away it takes 
more turns to put iton, but it is the safest plan if the 
break is worn for the man to have it just a turn or 
two, so that he can put it on in an instant. 

15,131, Is it not his duty to test the break and get 
it into that adjustment when he goes on the train at 
every journey ?—We look at it every morning and at 
every trip, whenever we run, to see that it is all right, 
all the pins and everything. . 

15,132. Ought he not to unscrew it about three or 
four turns so as to have it handy ?—It is better to have 
it so. rie 


15,133. Is that a part of ‘his duty or not ?—Yes, it : 


is a part of his duty. 

15,134. (Mr. Galt.) Was not there some one in 
fault in that case ?—I cannot exactly blame the man ; 
he might get hold of the break and give it a turn, and 
it will fly off about five or six times if it is weak. 

15,135. (Chairman.) Where he has an old screw 
the more apt it is to run off ?—Yes. 

15,136. Do you have Clark’s patent break attached 
to your engine at that distance ?—I1 is very seldom 
that we come across it, we have it sometimes out with 
the 9.30 train from here in the morning I had it the 
other morning. 

15,137. Do you ever bring it into use ?—Yes, I 
brought it into use going into Stockport the other 
morning. 

15,1388. How did it work ?—Very well, if was 
a rather slippery and greasy morning. 

15,139. Did it answer your expectation when you 
used it >—Yes, it did. 

15,140. Was that the only time you have had to 
use Clark’s break ?— The only time that I have 
used it. 

15,141. (St J. L. Simmons.) What caused you to 
use it that morning ?—It was a nasty slippery morn- 
ing, it was foggy and there had been a little rain and 
the rails were in a very slippery condition and we had 
two extra vehicles on that morning ; I thought I 
should overshoot the platform so I pulled it up. 

15,142. (Mr. Galt.) Do you use Fay’s break on 
your line ?—No that is on the Lancashire and York- 
shire. 

15,143. (Chairman.) The London and North- 
western have it, but you have not been using it >— 
No. 
15,144. Did not you work Newall’s a great many 
years ago ?—No. é; 1 

15,145. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Have you got Mr. 
Webb’s water break on your engine ?—No. 

15,146. (Chairman.) You have no special break on 
your engine >—No. 

15,147. Have you had any engines with breaks >— 
No, I have not. 

15,148. You never used tank engines with a break ? 
—I have had a saddle tank that Mr. Kamsbotham, our 
late superintendent, put into a saddle tank. It was 
built in’ Manchester here, and the breaks are just 
attached the same as they are attached to the tenders. 
Owing to the weight of the tank on the engine we 
could pull up a deal better with them. ve 
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15,149. Were your breaks then applied to the 
driving wheels ?— Yes. 

15,150. How long did you run that engine ?—I 
chad one about’ 18 months. 

15,151. Was she a six-wheeled engine ?—Yes, she 
was a six-wheeled engine. 

15,152. Four wheels coupled ?—No, a single engine, 
with a 5 feet 6 driving wheel. 

15,153, And the driving and leading wheels smaller ? 
—Yes. 

15,154. And the breaks were on the driving wheel ? 
—Yes, and on the trailing wheel. 

15,155. And you ran about 18 months ?—Yes. 

15, 156. Did you find any bad effects upon the 
engine from using the break ?—When it was put on 
sometimes to skid the driving wheel, when we came 
to reverse it we could not do anything else ; it was 
no use reversing or putting the steam on. 

15,157. That is to say, you put the br eak on rather 
hard >—Yes. 

15,158. Did you find any bad consequences to the 
“engine from the break ?—No. 

15,159. During the 18 months was she in the shop 
-much of the time ?—She was in about a month for 
odd jobs, perhaps for a few days at a time. 

15,160. But nothing connected with the wheels ?— 
No. 

15,161. Was there no loosening of the wheels ?— 
No. 

15,162. Was there no extra cutting of your brasses 
from it and the journals of the driving wheels, do you 
recollect >—No, I do not. 

15,163. (Mr. Ayrton.) Or any straining of the 
connecting rods ?—No, we had many of them here on 
the north-eastern division for a long time. 

15,164. Why were they taken off?—There are 
many of them working in the south. 

15,165. Have you driven a great many classes of 
engines ?—Yes, I have, many classes. We have had 
Fairbairn’s, we have had Sharpe and Wilson’s, and 
we have had Stephenson’s, of Newcastle. 


15,166. Stephenson’s long boilers ?—Yes. I was 


running goodsthen. It was what they called a D cross 


engine. 

15,167. Do you see any reason from your expe- 
rience why the breaks should not be put on the 
engines as well as on the tenders ?—I saw two steam 
breaks once that Mr. Trevithick put on when he was 
at Crewe. I did not like them, and never worked 
them. They would be betwixt the driver and the 
trailer. I thought it had a tendency to lift her off the 
road. 

15,168. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was that one of 
Trevithick’s outside engines ?—Yes. The engine is 
running now, and is called the “Snake ;” it is a 
6-foot wheel engine. 

15,169. (Chairman.) And with outside cylinders? 
~AYes, 

15,570. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Those engines were 
always more or less unsteady, were they not ?—They 
are good engines; in fact, I have run them a long 
while. 

15,171. (Chairman.) You thought there seemed to 
be a tendency i in the engine to pick up a little ?—Yes. 

15,172. When the steam break was put on, do you 
think the steam break got on before the tender break 
was applied to the screw?—The driver could do it 
by just pulling a lever out, and it would be on before 
his mate could get his on. 

15,173. The tender was pressing on the engine ?— 

Yes, causing a sudden jerk to it. 

15,174. But irrespective of the mode of application, 
do you think there is any objection as regards the 
wear and tear of the machinery to putting a break 
‘upon the engine ?—No, I do not. 

15,175. You have often had to reverse your engine, 
have you not?—In many cases I have when running 
goods, but I do not think I have had much reversing 
to do since I have been running passenger trains. 

15,176. You have reversed them with goods trains 
a score of times ?—Yes, 
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15,177. And given steam ?—Yes. 

15,178. Have you ever found any bad consequences 
to the engine, cutting the brasses, or anything of that 
sort ?—-No, I have not, 

15,179. When you have reversed the engine with 
goods, and put the steam on, do you find that it 
knocks the train about, and makes much oscillation ?-— 
It bumps the waggons up instantly, but I do not think 
I have ever had a waggon put off the road with it, 

15,180. Has it taken the coupling off sometimes ? 
BET do not think I have had many couplings broke. 

te 181. Did you ever jerk one off by reversing ?— 


15, 182. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does it make them 
bump much harder than merely shutting the steam 
off ?—Yes. 

15,188. Would it be much harder when you reverse 
the engine than when you merely put the break on 
and pull up sharp ?>—Yes, much harder. 

15,184. (Chaizman.) Have you often had to pull 
up your train from the guard of another train coming 
back and warning you that something was wrong -— 
Yes, once betwixt Levenshulme and Longsight. 

15,185. How long was that ago 2—It would be 
about two years this Christmas. 

15,186. Did he give you fair notice?—In fact a 
passenger came running back, he had overrun the 
guard, and he got back before the guard could come 
to me. The Buxton train had had a collision with 
some empty engines that had been dispatched from 
Heaton Norris. I saw the Buxton train come off the 
Hdge the same morning ; it was a nasty thick morning, 
and I said to my mate, now we must go slowly down 
to Manchester, that train has only just gone off; so 
we got into Stockport Station, the tickets were col- 
lected, and we went away again very cautiously, 
That morning there had been a collision betwixt 
Levenshulme and Longsight. There was a man out 
there, a platelayer, and he gave me a green flag, and 
the distant signal was off. I came to the Longsight 
box, and a man gave mea green flag too, and his 
signal was standing at “caution,” and I got a few 
yards further down, and was going away gently, and 
I met this gentleman coming running back, and the 
guard came running after him in about a minute and 
a half, but the gentleman overran him, and he said, 
“ Hold on, for God’s sake, there is a shocking mess 
“ below ;” this Buxton train had run into those empty 
engines, and he saved us from running into them. 

15,187. How far had the guard to go back ?>—About 
300 yards. 


15,188. Your train was running cautiously in con- . 


sequence of having seen the train before you ?>—Yes, 
I was running very cautiously. 

15,189. Running round Manchester you have rather 
a foray district ?—Yes, very often. 


15,190. Have you bottle green lights, and white . 


lights, and red lights in use 2—Yes. 

15,191. Do you find any difficulty ‘or confusion 
caused to you in watching the signals by the use of 
green lights or white lights ?—We can see the white 
lights a deal better than we can see the green. 

15,192. Do you see the white light “farther than 
any other, farther than either the red or the green ?— 
Yes. 

15,193. Then next to that the red light is seen the 
furthest >—Yes, it is seen better than the green. The 
green is very bad. 

15,194. The green is the worst light of the three ? 
—Yes. 

15,195. But the green light is not the danger light ? 
—No, it is the caution light. 

15,196. It only indicates that you are approaching 
a junction instead of a roadside station ?>—Yes, that 
is so.’ 

15,197. Is it your impression that it is expedient 
that ‘there should be a different light at a junction 
from a roadside station ?>—I would prefer the white 
light on at the junction for foggy weather. 

15,198. If you are accidently sent, as I suppose 
may happen, up the Yorkshire lines, which you may 
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not know quite so well, is it'an advantage to you or 
not that the junctions should be indicated by green 
lights ?—I would sooner have a white light myself in 
all cases.. I have run the Yorkshire road many years. 

15,199. You would rather have no warning that 
you are coming to a junction ?—I want to have it so 
that we can see them ourselves, and not depend upon 
anyone. 

15,200. In clear weather at what distance do you 
see your green lights?—I can see a green light in 
good clear weather I should think about 1,200 or 1,300 

ards. 

15,201. Do you see the Stockport Station light when 
you are going from Manchester at the viaduct end ; 
can you see it before you come to Heaton Norris ?— 
No, then we cannot see it till we get to the viaduct, 
because there are so many telegraph posts there. We 
can see the distant one, but we cannot see the viaduct 
one. 

15,202. Do you find that the increase of telegraph 
posts and wires has affected the sight of the signals 
around the curves ?—Yes, in many places. 

15,203. You do not see the signal, | suppose, till you 
get on to the viaduct from Heaton Norris ?—Not till 
we are certainly half way on the viaduct. 

15,204. That would be within 500 or 600 yards 
of it >—Yes, it is a part where anyone who is running 
down it should be always prepared to pull up. 

15,205. You always get your train well in hand >— 
Yes, we get it under control, especially coming from 
the south, because we cannot see on account of the 
tunnel. ' e 

15,206. And the same thing applies very much in 
coming out of the tunnel at Stockport as in the case 
of the signals at Heaton Norris, that the telegraph 
posts are equally in the way, are they not >—Yes. 

15,207. Do you consider that you get a less clear 
sight over that viaduct than you had 20 years back ?>— 
Yes, we get a less clear sight now. 

15,208. Is that in consequence of those telegraph 
posts ?— Yes, the station has been altered so and 
moved back. 

15,209. Do you mean the Heaton Norris station or 
Stockton station ?—Stockton station. 


15,210. In a fog do you find that the fogmen are’ 


attentive? — They are, but they stand against the 
signal instead of coming a few yards away from it. 
We can see the signal as soon as we can see them. 

15,211. What is the rule for the position of the fog- 
men, is it not that they should be so far back that 
they can themselves just see the working of the signals ? 
—Yes, but they. will stand close to the post. 

15,212. So that, in fact, you get to the fog signal 
just as you get to the signal post >—Yes. 

15,213. In weather in which you can yourself 
distinguish the signal 100 yards back, do you think 
that the fog man could go back 100 yards and still see 
the signal ?—He might. go 50 yards unless it was a 
very dense fog. 

15,214. And the 50 yards would be an advantage to 
you ?—Yes, certainly it would be a great advantage. 

15,215. When you have any signal of danger, or 
the necessity of stopping a. train unexpectedly, a 
certain time is lost before, I suppose, any break could 
be put on in winding up the breaks ?—They might 
take perhaps a quarter of a minute or half a minute, 
but where there is a cord you can turn round and get 
hold of in it an instant. 

15,216. That is what you did in the case when you 
put this Clark’s break on the other day ?—Yes.. 

15,217. Should you think as an engine-driver. that 
you were safer if you had a Jarger proportion of break 
power upon your train than there is now ?—I should. 

15,218. Do you think that there would be any. fear 
of breaking the couplings from a sudden application 
of the breaks on the back of a train ?—I daresay it 


' would have a tendency to snap by being put on very 


suddenly by a jerk. 
15,219. The tendency to such a danger is owing to 
the jerk, I suppose ?>—Yes, but it cannot, get the coup- 
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ling off on account of the pivot that works up so that 
it shall not come off. ah 


15,220. Is there no fear of breaking the couplings ? 


—It might break the couplings by springing back 
again. 
15,221. Have you ever had any broken coupling in 
a passenger train ?—Twelve months this last Novem- 
ber we were running from Stafford, and the coupling 
came out of the leading parcels van. It was a very 
foggy night, and we swung away from the train 
between Sandown Bridge and Whitmore. My mate 
said to me, “ We have broke loose,” and: he was 
running to the break to put it on, but I said, “ You 
“ must do nothing of the sort, we must. go on; if we 
“ come to a stop sudden, the train will run into us 
* and jerk us off the road.” I could only run along 
the line three-quarters of a mile... It was ‘a very thick 
foggy night and I caught a glimpse of a light shining 
into the fields. I could not see, for the first’van was 
not lighted up, and we pulled all the cord off the train 
of 18 coaches length, and the guards did not know it, 
although it must have rung their bells; they never 
applied the break or anything. I was running and 
running till I just caught them and stopped them, 
and before. I could get down I had to’stop the engine 
to couple up as well as I could with the side’ chains 
and sling them through the shackling and screw up 
again. ‘The draw-bar had gone altogether, and, we 
began to go gradually back again. The guards did 
not know, when we got to Crewe, what had been. the 
matter, although the train“had actually been stopped 
and inclined to go back. We pulled the cord of 
18 carriages, and we had it all in my engine and 
packed it up. ¢ tories 
15,222. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And the guards 
knew nothing about it ?—They did not know anything 
about it. I believe one of them has left since: He 
was a Birmingham man, and in fact I .think the 
Rugby man has left too. 
15,223. (Chairman.) They were asleep, I suppose ? 
—I cannot say for that. . 
15,224, In that event it was not a’ case of the 
coupling breaking, it was the draw-bar giving way? 
—Yes ; it had broken in the hurry and it had conie 
out. I dodged them in that way. If we had stopped 


that night they would have knocked us off the’ road ‘ 


altogether through the weight of the train. I brought 
that train into Crewe. I slung the side chains through 
the shackle and then screwed it up as tight as we 
could and came.gently down to Crewe. nhs 
15,225. Did not you wake the guard up before you 
started again ?—It was that fogey (we were not 
working the absolute block then) that I was afraid of 
something coming into me. I never went to see 
whether he was in the van or was left, but I went 
out of the fog as quick as I could. 
15,226 ,As soon as you got your carriages you 
drove away ?—Yes. - sea 
15,227. (Mr. Ayrton.) What did the man after- 
wards say he had done ?—I never saw him to speak 
to him. 
15,228. When you got into Crewe was not there 
any inquiry ?—No ; no one ever knew anything about 
it, neither the passengers, nor no one. One gentleman 
says, “ As usual, the Whitmore, signal is against us 
“ again.” ; £4 ies vp 
15,229, Did. not you report. the circumstance ?—I 
reported it to my superior the same night. sig ia 
15,230. Do not you know what happened, as the 
result ?—I put it in my report about the draw-bar 
coming out. 4 
15,231. But do you, know what, the result, of the 
report was ?—No, I do not. ROW 
15,232. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) What date was this? 
—It was in November last. rive 1 oi 
15,233. ( Chairman.) Have you a good class of men 
for your mates generally as. engine-drivers here ?— 
Yes, we have a pretty good staff at Longsight now. 
15,234. Do the:younger hands come on and prove 
good ones ?—Yes, the same as I have done myself. 
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15,235. You ‘are ‘satisfied with ‘the mates who are 
driving about with you on the line ?—Yes. 

15,236. I suppose that there are a much larger 
number than when you began at Longsight ?—Yes, it 
was about 18 years ago when I:started. 

15,237. Longsight had about 20 engines then, had 
it not >About a dozen. I can recollect a dozen 
standing in our shed in Elder Hall. We have now, I 
should think, over 160. i 

15,238. You have not been driving goods lately, 
but have you ever come upon the fine book ?—Yes, I 
was fined very innocently once at Stockport. I had 
to get the guard’s statement, and ‘I told my mate to 
go back to the siding while I went to get that state- 
ment from the guard, and instead of him going back 
he let the engine foul, and the 4.5 train to Manchester 
took the corner of the buffer off, and so I was fined 
10s. for it. 

15,239. That was when you were fined as you say 
innocently ; did you ever meet with any other fine ? 
—Yes, I was fined at'the London Road, and certainly 
that was my own fault. It was through mistaking 
the signal from the south junction just outside the 
station. I had been working a train to Victoria, and 
then we came from Victoria to Longsight.. They took 
_ the distant signal off for a train to come out of the 

station, and I thought it was for me. I happened to 
just make a move, and before I could get the engine 
back: again the: train caught me. He caught the 
middle of my tender’;:he did not knock us off the 
road, but he scarred the side of the’ tender, and I was 
fined a sovereign. 

15,240. It did little damage but that ?—No, it only 
just:scarred the side and took the paint off. 

15,241. That is not‘a great» many fines. I suppose 
that you had'a fine or two more when you were a 

young lad and ‘first came on?—Yes, but I cannot re- 
collect:'them. | : ‘tcl 

15,242. Isuppose you have been firing part of the 
time of the 30: years ?—I was firing five years. I 
have been driving 20 years. 

15,243. Were you driving before Mr. Ramsbotham 
left Longsight >—Yes ; Mr. Ramsbotham had just 
shortly come to be ‘superintendent when I came a 
cleaning, and I have been with him ever since. 

-) 16,244. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In that accident about 

a month ago, when youran intoatrain near Ardwick, 

I think you said there were 10 coaches on ?—About 

eight, I think. 9» 

15,245. Wasthere one guard, or two?—There was 
one part of the train which the patent break was on; 
that was the part from South Wales and the part from 
Birmingham. . 

15,246. ( Chairman.) The patent break was in, but 
it was not connected r—Yes, it was not connected with 
nied ehoog 5 hott 

15,247. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was there a break 
van at the end of the train ?—It was in the middle of 
the train that the break was. 

15,248. Was'the guard’s van at the end of the train? 
—Yes, and he was in it, 

15,249: Was there a second guard with the train ? 
—There was only one guard. 

15,250. Is it usual in running trains to send out 

only one ‘guard with eight or 10 coaches ?—Yes, with 
light trains. . 
- 915,251. Do'you usually only have one guard with a 
train of eight coaches like that ?—You may make the 
train up to 13, according to the orders of the company, 
and still have only one guard. 

15,252. Do you keep pretty good time with the 
trains that you have been running lately ?—We are 
‘running on a division between here and Liverpool on 
-which’we cannot keep good time, there is such an 
obstruction across the south junction; there are so 
many trains between Oxford Road and Altrincham, 
and Bowdon ; they are in and out every five minutes, 
and the traffic is so ‘great: that we’ are obliged to be 
“detained somewhere. |. We were stopped yesterday 
morning about eight minutes‘in one part, and then we 
‘could not ‘get it wp again, because there are 14 junc- 
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tions betwixt here and Lime Street, Liverpool, in 
37 miles. 

15,253.:Do you consider that you are subject to 
greater risk when you are running out of course and 
not punctual ?—Yes, certainly, it is a greater risk ; 
the more junctions we have to contend with the more 
we have to be careful in looking out and so forth, 
especially in foggy weather, and it is very foggy often 
down there. It is always a fog about Widness. 

15,254. You feel much safer when you are keeping 
time ?—Yes; if we get out of course, we run many 
risks of danger. 

15,255. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you not think that when 
your attention is very much called to the working of 
the train by reason of any irregularity, you are less 
likely to meet with an accident than if you are work- 
ing in the regular ordinary way, and not anticipating 
any difficulty ?—I should say that the ordinary way is 
the best. 

15,256. Are you not more likely under ordinary 
circumstances to meet with an accident if anything 
intervenes to obstruct the working, than when you 
know that you are irregular and have to watch for 
difficulties ?—-I do not think I have put on a shovel- 
full of coals now for 16 years ; it has not been neces- 
sary, but I make it a practice to look out for the sig- 
nals, and I let my mate keep up steam; for if a man 
cannot keep up steam properly with the engine, he is 
no use to you. 

15,257. (Mr. Galt.) Has the number of signals 
been much increased along your line of late years ?— 
Yes. 

15,258. And they require much more attention ?— 
Yes. : 

15,259. And you are unable therefore to devote th 
same attention to the working of the engine P—It takes 
allmy time to look after the signals and keep my boiler 
in. working order. 

15,260. Therefore you: require your firemen to be 
better’men than they were ?—Yes. 

15,261. Are you generally satisfied with the fire- 
man that you have ?—Yes, | have had several firemen 
that have gone from me ; that is, they have gone as 
drivers. . 

15,262. Are they generally with you a long time? 
—They change them in the routine to new roads, 

15,263. How long have you had your present fire- 
man ?—This one has been running the Buxton 
goods, he is promoted to me, and I have only had 
him about three months; he has been fireman on 
goods trains about six years. 

15,264. In the ordinary way does the connexion 
between fireman and engineman generally extend 
over some considerable time?r—I do not know, I 
could not say as to that. 

15,265. ( Chairman.) I suppose that sometimes you 
have one with you about a year or two, or sometimes 
four or five years t—The last one that I parted with 
Thad 18 months with me. 

15,266. And sometimes you have them four or five 
years? —Yes. Now that man is promoted to a 
driver. 

15,267. I suppose sometimes you. have to be dis- 
satisfied ‘with a man who has been sent to you for 
trial?—Yes, sometimes you get a man that is quite 
young and green; if so you have not time for instruct- 


‘ing him. Then that has taken my attention away 


from the signal work, but that does not often occur. 
15,268. (Mr. Galt.) Does it sometimes happen that 
you are given a fireman who is so inefficient that it is 
not fit for him to continue in that position ?—I de 
not think I have reported a mate since I have been 
driving. 
15,269. (Chairman.) Do you manage a change 
amongst-yourselves sometimes without reporting ?>—In 
the case of a man being taken ill and getting down on 
the foot-plate, which I have'seen one of our men once 
do, and drop down dead on the engine with a diseasen 
heart, then the engine has to be worked to the next 
place, and you have ‘to'get:a.man to assist you by 
taking a porter away from the station, 
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15,270. (Mr. Galt.) Do you, without any reference 
to your superiors, sometimes arrange amongst your- 
selves to change a fireman ?—They will not let us 
choose. , 

15,271. (Chairman.) When they settle them with 

you you cannot change ?—They are put to us by our 
superiors, and we have to take them, we must not say 
nay. 
15,272. (Mr. Galt.) Do you sometimes change 
without asking your superiors anything on the sub- 
ject?—Lately they gave us a mate that we can de- 
pend upon and one that can do his work now. 

15,278. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then you do not 
want to change him ?—No, we do not want to change 
them. 

15,274. (Chairman.) Do you often have the in- 
spector of the locomotive department round to inspect 
you in your work ?>—We have one man who very often 
gets upon our engine and rides with us different lengths, 

15,275. What class of man is he ?—He has been an 
engineman. Mr. Bottomley is his name. He gene- 
rally rides with us, and watches the working of the 
engine and sees whether it is kept clean on the foot- 
plate and so forth, and he makes a report of it when 
he finds it dirty. If there is a heavy consumption of 
fuel or a waste of oil or tallow he looks after that. 

15,276. (Mr. Galt.) You have no complaint to 
make as to the efficiency of your inspectors ?—No. 

15,277. They thoroughly understand their business 
and you are satisfied with them ?—Yes. 

15,278. (Chairman.) I gather from your evidence 
that you are satisfied with your drivers and fireman 
generally, being a good class of men and up to their 
work ?—Yes. 

15,279. Do you think that the firemen are at all 
worse or better than they used to be >—They are 
better now. 

15,280. Which class of firemen do you like best, a 
man who has been a mere labourer, or a man who 
comes out of the shop ?—I prefer the labouring man, 
A man who has served his time to a trade will not get 
up of a wet morning, and we shall be without that 
man. \ 

15,281. (Mr. Galt.) Can you make any suggestion 
as to any improvements connected with your own 
work ?—I think we are generally very well satisfied 
with the way that we work now. ‘There is nothing 
that I could suggest except it is with regard to the 
break apparatus, the cord break, that we cannot get 
on all trains. 

15,282. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would you like "the 
steam break upon your engines always ?—I would 
rather be without it, I would sooner have the old 
break. If we came to a push we could easily get 
the lever over and put it on. 

15,283. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you like to have the 
entire control of the break-power so as not to be in 
any way dependent upon the guard ?—If. we could 
have that we should be all right, because many times 
the guard is occupied in assorting letters, and there 
are many scores of signals that he cannot see, and he 
might not hear us when we pop the whistle for him to 
put the break on. 

15,284. If the break on the tender was continued 
into three or four carriages so that you could easily 
control the progress of the train, would it be an ad- 
vantage to you ?—Yes, a great advantage. 

15,285. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would you think it a 
great advantage if greater punctuality could be en- 
forced in any way ?—Punctuality has a great deal. to 
do with things upon a railway. 

15,286. (Chairman.) With regard to your own 
running, do you find that the time allowed in the bills 
is sufficient, assuming that the road is clear for you ?— 
It is rather a pinch across from here to Liverpool, 
that 87 miles with 14 junctions to pass according to 
my road book, at 5 miles an hour at each junction. 

15,287. (Mr. Galt.) What time are you allowed to 
do the journey in ?—An hour and five minutes. 

15,288. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Practically if you 
acted up to that rule, you could not keep your time ?—- 
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We could not, if I was to slack at every junction to 


5 miles an hour, I would be deficient about 10 minutes 


at the other end. : 

15,289. (Chairman.) What do you slacken to in 
practice ?—To about 25 or 30 miles. It just depends 
whether there are junctions running over heel points, 
but when we run over the face that brings it down to 
about 15, running over the heel we get on at about 20 
or 25 miles. 

15,290. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Between the junctions 
what speed do you get up to ?—I should think yes- 
terday we were running between 40 and 45 miles in 
places where we could run. 

15,291. (Chairman.) What is your longest run 
between the junctions ?—The longest run is from 
Broad Heath to Arpley, about 10 miles, then we have 
a run again from what we call Fidlers Ferry to Carter 
House Junction. i 


15,292. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever heard it a 


matter of complaint that there are rules of the company 
that cannot be observed by the men ?—I do not know, 
‘] keep working up to them as well as I can myself. 

15,293. (Chairman.) Could you show me the rule 
in the book about the five miles at junctions (handing 
the rule book to the witness) ?—The rule book has 
been altered, this is a new one again; we have only 
just got the new rule books a few months back. 

15,294, This book is the one that you are most 
familiar with, I think ?—I cannot see it here; I can 
see about the signals and white lights and so forth, 
but it does not mention the speed. 

15,295. You said that the rules of the company 
allowed 13 coaches to have only one guard. 
you find that rule and refer us to it ?—That is an 
order from the different superintendents. It is not 
in the rule book. 

15,296. Where do we get that rule >—The station- 
master has an order on a printed form to that effect. 

15,297. (Mr. Galt.) It is not a matter that you 
have any control over ?—It can be made up by either 
empty trucks or fish trucks, or an empty horse-box 
or something of that sort, if it comes to getting them 
away from the station. 

15,298. (Chairman.) Fish trucks do not refer to 
passenger trains >—Yes, we have them on, 

15,299. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you often been sud- 
denly pulled up with unexpected obstructions >—Yes, 
I was pulled up about Holmes Chapel. 
ought to have had his signal on against me. He had 
got a goods train shunting at the next block box called 
Bradwell, but he never gave me a signal or caution 
or anything at all. We were with the 9.30 express 
out from here, and I should think we certainly travelled 
at 50 miles an hour that morning. We had only 52 
minutes to run up,and stop twice, three minutes for the 
station duty at Stockport. He had a goods train 
shunting on the up line at Bramwell, and it is rather 
round a carve. I-had to reverse the engine and put 
the steam against her, and I whistled for; the guard’s 
break and my mate had his on. We ran within a very 
short distance of the train that was shunted. He 
stood on the other section, but we ought to have been 
stopped at Holmes Chapel or had a caution signal 
that morning. . 

15,300. How long do you think that you had run 
before you pulled up ?—It was a bad morning ; we 
had no patent break whatever, and only the guard’s 
Nee on, and I should think we ran above a thousand 
yards. 

15,301. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many coaches 
had you then ?—We had eight. ue 

15,302. (Mr, Ayrton.) Do stoppages: of that kind 
occur often, although they do not produce any acci- 
dents ?—It is very seldom that we come across any- 
thing of that sort. 

15,303. How often do you think in a year or six 
months ?—Only once in my time of running expresses, 
which would be about six months. 

15,304. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you know whether 
you had a falling gradient there ?—Yes, we were on a 
falling gradient, a little, but not much; it might be 


Could — 


The man — 
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about a yard in 2,000, or something of that sort; the 
rails were very bad that morning, 

15,305. ‘There was only one guard with the train ? 
—Yes, one guard only. 

- 15,806. So that your guard’s break, and the tender 
break, and the reversing of the engine, constituted 
your stopping power ?>—Yes. ; 

13,307. (Karl of Belmore.) What notice did you 
get of the train ; did you see it, or did you get sig- 
nals >—He did not see it, and I saw it myself. I saw 
the distant signal, and I saw the goods train. 

15,308. And the distant signal was at “ danger,” 
was it not ?—Yes, about 600 yards from the box. 

15,309, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How much short of 
the obstacle did you stop?—I stopped, as near as I 
could guess, that morning three or four coaches’ 
length off. It was a very narrow escape. I think 
the Holmes Chapel signalman was fined for letting 
us go. 

15,310. Do you remember his name ?—1 do not. 

15,311. (Chairman.) When -would that be ?— 
About six months ago, but the men keep leaving so. 

15,312. Are the signalmen leaving ?—Yes, they 
keep going from different places, but I believe that 
one is there now. I should have cautioned him that 
morning. 

15,313. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you found that you 
have always been able to pull up within the proper 
limit, on seeing that the danger signals were ex- 
hibited ?—I have pulled up so far, but I have used 
great efforts to pull up, such as putting dry sand, or 
things of that sort. 

15,314. You have always, when you found the 
signal against you, been able to pull up within the 
assigned limits, so as not to overrun the point that 
you ought to stop at >—Yes, I have. 

15,315. (Chairman.) Can you find that rule to 
which you referred just now, (handing another rule 
book to the witness) ?—No, it is not in here. 

15,816. Was that notice posted up in your sheds 
wbout allowing only one guard to 18 carriages ?—It 
is an order at the stations, I think. 

15,317. Do you remember whether it was an order 
posted up in your shed ?—I do not. It is not in our 
shed. The station authorities have printed orders 
posted up in the station that we never see and that we 
do not know of. The station-master has power to 
make it into 18 vehicles, 

15,318. Could you find that order in the station 
rere >—It might not be in the London Road, but in 
the outskirts. 

15,319. Have you your foreman in this place ?— 
No, he is not. Our locomotive foreman is at Long- 
sight. 

15,320. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you mean that it 
isa printed notice ?—Yes, a printed form. I think 
they have them at the station. 

15,321. (Chairman.) Could you find it and let us 
know what it is to-morrow ?—Yes, I think I could. 
When I have got to the station they say, “We are 
““ going to put you some more on,” and I say, “If you 
** put any more on, you will have to put another 
“ break-van on.” Then they say, “We have orders 
“ to make it up to 13.” k 

15,322. Who says that ?—It would be the foreman 
at the station. Then he puts them on, and I dare not 

object to take them, - 
15,328. You must take what is given you?—Yes, 
I never say nay. 

15,324, I want to know where I shall find this 
order ; in which station is it ?—I have picked them 
up at Stockport many a time. . 

15,325. (Larl of Aberdeen.) You think that. it is 
the practice to do so ?—I do not know that it is. the 
practice generally, It is in the case of a push, and 
their being blocked up with traffic at the station so 
that they cannot get, through their work, and then 
they will put them on. ‘|: 

_ 15,826. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any limit 
fixed fo the number of coaches that are attached to one 
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engine r—I have had 27 on from Stafford, but I have 
had three guards with them. 

15,827. Do they ever put more than 27 on to one 
engine ?—No. 

15,328. Could you keep time with that number ?— 
Yes ; when you think you can keep time with the 
load it is left to you todo so without adding addi- 
tional power and expense to the company. If I can 
manage 30 coaches with one engine and bring them 
and keep time with them, Iam saving the company 
something instead of bringing another engine into use 
and wasting all the fuel and employing more men, and 
as long as the break-power is there to assist you you 
are all right. I have had as many as three guards on 
from Stafford with 27 vehicles. 

15,329. If they were putting on more carriages than 
you could take, would you have to ask for an addi- 
tional engine to help you?—Yes ; it is left to the 
engine-driver if he thinks he can take them to take 
them, and if he cannot to ask for assistance. 

15,330. Have you ever had occasion to ask for 
assistance ?—There are generally bank engines kept in 
the sheds, and I have had occasion to ask for them 
several times in slippery weather. 

15,331. (Mr. Galt.) Have you always got assist- 
ance when you asked for it ?—Yes, in slippery weather 
when we cannot get over the road we always get it 
when we ask for it. 

15,332. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you say it is the 
custom or that it is allowable for 13 coaches to go 
with one-break van, do you mean that it is authorised 
by a printed notice, or merely that itis done when 
necessary '—It is just done when necessary ; when I 
have spoken to them about it being made up in that way, 
they say that they have an order, but they do not show 
you their order. 

15,333. That is what you meant when you said that 
it was done by a printed order ?—They tell us that 
they have a printed order, and we cannot go beyond 
their word. 

15,334. (Chairman.) Do lunderstand you that you 
have seen the instructions?—No, I have not seen 
them. 

15,335. Did I understand you to say just now that 
you had to pick up coaches to this number at Stock- 
port frequently ?—Yes. 

15,336. (Stir J. L. Simmons.) Are there often 
changes made in the signalmen along the line ?—There 
have been a good many changes this last few years, 
but they are getting a bit settled now. 

15,337. When changes are made in that way do they 
generally publish them to the locomotive men, the 
drivers, and so on, beforehand to let them know that 
the changes are going to be made '—Yes, they send 
notices that they are going to be made. 

15,838. How is it published ?—It is posted up in 
the sheds for us to see on the notice board. 

15,339. Are the notices on that board very nume- 
rous ?—Yes; every man is supposed before he goes 
out in the morning in the engine to look at the notice 
board to see if there is anything fresh. 

15,340. And do they do so generally ?—Yes, be- 
cause where we make our returns out, the board is 
right opposite to our face. 

15,341. We were told that there were so many of 
them there, that it would take the men too much time 
to read them all, and therefore practically they do not 
read them; what is your experience about it?— 
Sometimes there will be so many put up that you can- 
not read them; you have not time to read them all 
before you are called out. 

15,342. (Chairman.) There are not so many put up 
on one day but what before you go into the shop you 
can read the extra ones ?>—There are many extra ones ; 
now, since opening the new block system from Crewe 
to Stafford, there are above a dozen new ones out. 

15,348. Do I understand you that there are as many 
as a dozen put up in one day ?—I had a dozen signal 
notices put into my hand the other morning to read 
over on account of the opening of the absolute block 
system between Crewe and Stafford. 
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15,344. (Mr. Ayrton.) Those were the whole ar- 


rangements for the change, were they not ?—Yes. 

15,345. You would not get another dozen on one 
day, perhaps, for the rest of your life >—No, perhaps not. 

15,346. (Mr. Galt.) Is it a matter of complaint or 
not, that there are rules laid down by the directors 
which cannot be observed by the men ?>—Yes. 

15,347. (Chairman.) Is this the circular to which 
you have referred :—“ Euston Station, June 30th, 1874. 
« To station-masters, inspectors, guards, and others 
“ eoncerned. The order limiting the number of ve- 


‘“* trains of passengers alone. 
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“‘ hicles to be taken charge of by one guard in pas- 

“ senger trains to nine carriages and one van, is not — 
“ intended to apply when a train is composed partly — 
“ of carriages and partly or entirely of horse-boxes — 
“ and carriage trucks. In such cases the maximum 
“* number of vehicles to be placed in charge of one 
“ guard may be extended to 18, nine carriages and 


“ one van being the maximum for one guard with 


“ ley, Chief Traffic Manager.” ?—Yes, that is what I 


refer to. 


The witness withdrew. 


JoHN BarRLow examined, 


15,348. (Chairman.) Are you a foreman shunter ? 
—Yes, at Guide Bridge. 

15,349. What company are you in the employ of ? 
—The London and North-western. 

15,350. How many men have you under you?—I 
think there are seven of us altogether. 

15,351. Do you know at all what number of 
waggons pass through your station in the 24 hours 
that you have to handle ?—I should think about 300, 
as near as I can tell, in the 24 hours which we have to 
exchange; but that is only one way. 

15,352. What would the other way be; would it be 
going north and east ?>—They are handed to us from 
the Sheffield Company to go to the south. 

15,353. Three hundred a day from the Sheffield or 
Lancashire and Yorkshire southward ?—Yes, for the 
southward. 

15,354. What is your exchange to the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire system ?—I should say it 
would be over about 400, perhaps as near as*I can 
tell. 

15,355. Does that include waggons for Lancashire 
and Yorkshire and the North-eastern, or not ?—No, 
only for the Sheffield district. 

15,356. You are tied up for room at Guide Bridge, 
are you not '—Yes, very much. 

15,357. Are your sidings frequently full during the 
day ?—Yes, we may have them full at midnight, and 
they will remain full till midday, and then we get 
them empty. 

15,358. Have you had many accidents, many men 
hurt there, in the course of the last three or four 
years ?—We have only had one on the system that I 
have been interested in. 

15,359. Was that one of your yardmen ?—Yes. 

15,860. How was he hurt ?—I cannot tell, we 
found him knocked down on the sidings. 

15,361. Did nobody see the accident ?—No one saw 
it. 

15,362. Is that the only case that you recollect 
upon the North-western, within three years ?—Yes, 
at Guide Bridge, within four years. i 
za 15,368. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was he killed ?— 

es. 

15,364. (Chairman.) You found him dead, I sup- 
pose?—He was not quite dead, he moaned about 
twice after I found him, but he never spoke. 

15,365. Had you no clue to what happened to him ? 
—WNot at the time when I found him; I saw that he 
had been run over. 

15,366. Was it your impression about it afterwards, 
that he had been standing between the lines during the 
shunting ?—I think he had been standing between 
the lines when the goods train had set back, and it 
had catched him and run over him owing to the break 
van reversing back in the siding. 

15,367. Have you had others hurt than yardmen, 
belonging to other companies, such as breaksmen ?— 
Bey I think not, in the’ London and North-western 
yard, ; 

15,368. I thought you might perhaps! have had an 
accident to the breaksmen of some other company in 


- your yard ?—Not that I know of we have not. 


15,369. Where were you before you were appointed 
to Guide Bridge ?—I was at Stockport. 
15,370. In the same position ?—Yes, 


15,371. Did you have any accidents to your men 
there >—Yes, I had one to myself there; I 
arm taken off there. é 


(Signed) George Find- — 


got my 


15,372. How was that ?—lI got knocked down with 


some coaches coming up the wrong line. 

15,873. Do your men uncouple the trucks by getting 
under them, or do they use bars to lift the couplings 
off ?—We do both. 

15,374. Have you used bars long ?>—No, perhaps 
three months. 

15,875. Do the men like them?—Some of them 
appear to like them very well. 

15,876.: Are they iron or wood ?—Ours are iron 
tubes. 

15,377. Do you think that they can do the work 
quicker with the bar?—Y¥es, sooner than by getting | 
under. i 

15,378. Did you ever see the bar worked before ?— 
No, I do not know that I did ; I once saw a waggon 
on the Midland line that had a handle outside the 
waggon which lifted the coupling up ; that was some- 
thing similar. 

15,379. This is a loose bar that you put under, is it 
not ?—Yes, this is. 

15,380. What led to its introduction at Guide 
Bridge ?—I believe there was a man brought it from 
Copley Hill to us. 

15,381. Do you think from what you see of it, that 


it is likely to diminish the risks to the men '—Yes, I 
think it is a good deal. 


15,382. Do you find in many of the trucks that 


from the peculiar formation of the coupling links the 
men cannot do with the bar ?—Some of them. 


15,383. What class of trucks are they ?—There are 
some, especially private waggons, that have a link 


that is fastened to the hook, riveted very tight, and 


the shackle will stand straight out on the side, and 
then you have to knock it down before you get the 
other coupling off; whereas if it fell down along with 


the other couplings it would be much greater ease 
getting it off with a bar. 


15,384. You mean that it is riveted so tight that it 
does not fall >—Yes, that is it. 

15,385. Have you found any difficulty in the same 
way from having short links?—Sometimes they are 
rather tight, and we have to put a piece of brick or 
stone on it, and the engine-driver has to come back 
quick, and the man has to stand inside between the 
waggons to uncouple them. 

15,386. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That is rather dan- 


' gerous, is it not ?—Yes, it is rather dangerous, 


15,387. (Chairman.) Does that remark apply to | 4 


any particular company’s waggons, or to any particular 


class of waggons?—No, there are sometimes short 
links on all companies’ waggons. 
15,388. The easiest coupling for you to get off is 


the three long links, is it not ?—Yes, that is so. 


15,389. And those couplings with the three long 


links you think that your men could always get off 


with the bar ?—Yes, I do, providing the shackle is 


pretty loose and not rivetted tight. 


15,390. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then it is necessary that 
the tung of the hook should not project too far, not 
be too long?—I do not know that. I do not like 
small hooks myself, they are apt to come off when 


they are loose in the waggons. 
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15,391. On the other hand, if they are very long, 
_ ean you get them off ?—Yes, some of the hooks are 
very long. j 
15,392. Can you get them off with the bar ?— 
Yes. 
15,393. (Chairman.) There is a great variety of 
coupling chains at present, is there not ?—Yes, I have 
seen more than what there are at present. 

15,394. Do you think that they are getting more 
uniform than they were ?—Yes, they are. 

15,395. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you get any of 
the London and South-western Company’s carriages 
in your yard ?—Yes. 

15,396. Do you find them more difficult to uncouple 
than the others P—Yes, I think they are too heavy. 

15,397. ( Chairman.) In general, a short-link chain 
and a short hook do not do well ?—No. I think those 
that I refer to would be the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast. 

15,398. Could they be got off with the bar ?—I do 
not think they could; you may sometimes kick them 
off with your foot, you may put your foot against the 
hook and knock it off without going under, and stick 
to the waggons with your hand. 

15,399. (Mr. Galt.) Would there be much diffi- 
- culty in changing the couplings, or arranging ihem so 
that this difficulty would be avoided ?—I do not think 
there would, and I think it would be very little 
expense. 

15,400. (Chairman.) One part of the question is 
to have the buffers of uniform length also, is it not ? 
—Yes. The South-western buffers are very large 
buffers. 

15,401. Mineral waggons frequently have no spring 
buffers, I believe >—No, they are solid buffers. 

15,402. That makes a little difference, does it not, 
in the length of the coupling ’—Yes, they are shorter. 

15,403. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had many accidents 
on your part of the line ?—No, not in our yard. 

15,404. (Chairman.) Have you had any accidents 
at Guide Bridge, not in your yard, that you know 
of ?——There have been several in the Sheffield yard to 
both passengers and workmen. 

15,405. Taking the case of the workmen first in 
shunting operations, was it in uncoupling, or what ?— 
One man had been down to uncouple a waggon under- 
neath, and as he got from under the waggon, the 
waggon door fell down and knocked him down right 
under the waggon, and he was killed dead. 

15,406. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was he killed by a 
blow from the waggon door or by the waggons run- 
ning over him ?—From the waggons running over 
him. 

15,407. Then he had got outside the wheels before 
he was knocked down ?—Yes, he was going down 
one side of the train. 

15,408. What other accidents have you had lately 
in the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Com- 
pany’s yard ?—I could not remember exactly. We 
had a passenger knocked down that was going across 
the line. There is a bridge to go-across, but he went 


across the line, and he got knocked down and was 


thrown under the wheels. 
15,409. Have you had no accidents in the Lanca- 


shire and Yorkshire yard ?—No, not at Guide Bridge. ' 


15,410. Have they got any of their servants at work 
there ?—We have none of the Lancashire and York- 
shire servants at Guide Bridge; only the Manchester, 
‘Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the London and North- 
western, and the Midland. 

15,411. Have you had any accident on the Mid- 
land ?—I think not. 

15,412. (Chairman.) Have they any yard there >— 
No, they have no yard of their own, but they go into 
the Sheffield yard. 

15,413. Have they their own servants there — 
Some few, but all under the Sheffield people’s control. 

15,414. Where were you before you were at Stock- 
port ?—I was goods guard. 

15,415. You have had a good deal of experience in 
goods working ?'—Yes. 
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15,416. How many years have you been with the 
company ?—About 27 years altogether with the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire and this company. 

15,417. What is your impression as regards the 
general cause of accidents to the company’s men in 
the goods yards ; I am not speaking of running trains, 
but in the yards ?—There is a good deal in that; 
some people get catched while jumping on the waggons 
which they are going to unhook, what we term fly 
shunting, that is a very bad practice. 

15,418. What do you put down as the next cause? 
—Giving a signal for the driver to come back and then 
creeping under while the waggon is moving. 

15,419. (Mr, Ayrton.) You mean that the man 
first gives the signal and then gets under ?—Yes, 
whilst the waggon is moving, and if he chances to 
make a slip, there is no regaining it again. 

15,420. (Chairman.) He has only a second or so to 
get between the wheels ?—That is all. 

15,421. Is that a thing that you would allow if you 
saw one of your men doing it in your yard ?—I should 
try to stop him when I saw anybody doing it, and tell 
him to be careful, and when they get doing it, I say it 
is not allowed ; I have told that to a great many. 

15,422. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Have you ever 
known a man fined or punished for doing it >—Not 
that I know of. 

15,423. (Chairman.) Have you ever yourself re- 
ported a man under you for continued carelessness of 
this sort P—No, I do not know that I have. 

15,424. If you found a man so careless, as likely to 
lead to the risk of his own life, or that of his fellow 
workmen, should you report him as an unfit man or 
discharge him ?—Yes, if I saw him doing anything of 
that sort, and he had been told once. 

15,425. Have you ever had to get rid of a man for 
carelessness >—No, not for carelessness; I haye told 
them not to doit when I have seen them doing it 
once. 

15,426. Do you think you have stopped their doing 
it ?—Always when I have been there. 

15,427. Is it the tendency of the men to do it in 
order to get through their work quicker, or what leads 
to it >—It has been, but I do not think it is now. 

15,428. Do I understand from you that the men 
are more cautious then they were, say, five years 
back ?—Yes. 

15,429. What has made them more cautious ?— 
They are paid for their time now that they work ; we 
used to be worked 16 and 18 hours a day, but we only 
got one day’s wage for it. 

15,430. You were paid for the day’s work, and you 
had to clear your yard?—Yes; when we were work- 
ing 16 or 17 hours we only got a day’s wage, but we 
now get paid for 10 or 12 hours; we are paid for the 
whole time that we work now. 

15,431. When you were working 16 or 18 hours 
were there no appointed hours whatever for you to 
leave off ?—No, we had to stop till the work was 
done. 

15,432. Did your men come on at 6 inthe morning, 
or whatever time it was ?—Yes, and perhaps they 
stopped till 8 or 9 or 10 at night. 

15,433. What led to your stopping at night; was it 
the regular work, or would it be from trains being out 
of course and coming in late?—Trains being out of 
course. 

15,434. Supposing that the trains were working to 
their booked time in those days that you are speaking 
of, would your appointed work then have kept you out 
this long time?—No, Ido not think it would ; we 
had to stop there; sometimes the Sheffield people 
would bring waggons in after we had done. 

15,435. And then some of you had to go and see to 
them ?—Yes, we had to stop till they came, till all 
their trains were in that were booked to come. 

15,436. Is there great irregularity in the trains 
working from Sheffield through your station ?—There 
is plenty of irregularity. 

15,437. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose you seldom 
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pass a day without the trains being irregular ?—Very 
seldom. 

15,438. (Chairman.) Do you ever get @ goods 
train in from Sheffield to time —It is very rare. 

15,439. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you ever get a 
goods train in from the London and North-western to 
time ?—Yes, we have this week a good many : nearly 
all the goods trains run very well this week. , 

15,440. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why not the week before ! 
—They run better as the days come longer, and the 
weather gets better. 

15,441. (Chairman.) Is it your experience that the 
trains get more irregular as the days get shorter in 
the autumn ?—Yes, I think myself that there is more 
work also in the winter time than what there is in the 
summer, A 

15,442. Do you find that the irregularities are 
probably greatest ordinarily in November and De- 
cember ?—Yes, being caused by the weather. 

15,448. And that it improves through the spring ? 
—Yes, it will improve now. 

15,444. Taking the London and North-western, 
of course there are short trains from here that come 
in pretty regularly, but taking the trains from London 
downwards through the winter to Guide Bridge, 
trains which bring waggons from the south for the 
purpose of exchanging to the Sheffield Company at 
Guide Bridge, did they keep anything like regular 
time through the last winter ?—Not very regular, 
because they have been three and four hours late 
daily. L aon 

15,445, With those trains that I am referring to 
which bring goods from the south, has it not been the 
rule that they are late?—Yes, about three or four 
hours. 

15,446. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you still to 
stay and clear the station out ?—No, we have more 
men put on now, and we turn that over to another 
man. 

‘15,447. (Chairman.) How long do you say you 
have been at Guide Bridge ?—Close on five years. 

15,448. Has the traffic through Guide Bridge in- 
creased much in those five years >—Yes, a good deal. 

15,449. And the exchange with the Sheffield Com- 
pany has increased ?>—Yes. 

15,450. Have you had any increased number of men 
during those five years ?—Yes. 


15,451. I think you say you have got about seven. 


men under you now ?—Yes, and we shall have eight 
in another week. 

15,452. Can you call to mind how many you had 
four or five years back, when you first went there >— 
We had six; we had four at first when we opened, 
and then we got two more, and we have got seven 
now, and there will be another in the course of a 
week. 

15,458. Have you a night foreman to go on at 
night ?—Yes. : 

15,454. Do you take the day and night duty alter- 
nately ?—Yes, alternately. 

15,455. Week and week about ?—Yes, I shall go 
on the nights next Monday. 

15,456. What are your hours when you are on 
night duty ?—12 hours, from 7 to 7. 

15,457. Is it the same with regard to the men under 
you r'—Yes, just the same. ; 

15,458. During that time are you kept continuously 
at work, or have you an hour or two of rest ?—Some- 
times we have three hours rest, and sometimes we 
have been kept continually at it. i 

15,459. If things are working with fair regularity, 
can you take your meals ?—Yes, we can take about 
two hours of the night time. 

15,460. Do not you get good time for your meals ? 
—Yes, taking it on the average. 

15,461. (Str J. L. Simmons.) How many men has 
the day man under him ?—Just the same. 

15,462. Are there seven and yourself for the night ? 
—No, seven altogether; we have five on at night, 
that is four and myself. 
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15,463. And three for the day ?—Yes, there “are 


three for the day, that is all. 


15,464. (Chairman.) With regard to the fly shunt. 


ing that you spoke of, is there much of that at Guide 
Bridge ?—No, we do not do any of that there. 
not allow it in our yard. 

15,465. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) Do they allow it in 
other yards, either the Midland or the Manchester, 


Sheffield, and Lincolnshire ?—I do not know ; I donot — 


take much notice of their work ; I have seen them 
do it. 

15,466. Latterly have you seen it ?—It is not very 
long since. 

15,467. In both yards ?—They are as one. 

15,468. (Chairman.) Was it done at Guide Bridge 
at any time since you have been there, in the London 
and North-western yard ?—Yes, I think it has an odd 
time or two. 

15,469. Was it an allowed practice ; did you allow 
it P—Yes. 

15,470. How long is it since you prohibited it ?—I 
should say it is two and a half years or three years 
ago. 

15,471. Do you find any greater difficulty in doing 
the work, now that it is prohibited —No, not a bit. 

15,472. It is a question, is it not, of getting the 
men into.the habit of doing without it >—Yes, that 
is it. ; 

15,473. I suppose that in your early days there was 


{ 


a good deal of it done ?—Yes, I have done it many q 


scores of times myself. 

15,474. Is it your impression that the prohibition 
of it at Guidge Bridge has at all interfered with the 
proper performance of the work, or increased the de- 
lays ?—I do not think it has done either. 

15,475. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Although it is pro- 
hibited, do the men there do it still ?—At some places 
I dare say they do, but not at Guide Bridge. 

15,476. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever dis- 
missed a man because he has done it, notwithstanding 
your orders >—No, because we have had men changed. 
They have been taken from me to some other 
portion of the line and made into foremen ; I have 
taught men and then they have been taken to some 
other point, and some other men sent to me to teach, 
and I have always stopped them from doing it. 

15,477. (Mr. Galt.) Is it occasionally done in your 
yard ?>—We never de it in our yard. 

15,478. (Chairman.) When that fly shunting was 
done in your yard under the London and North- 
western Company, was it the choice of the shunters, 
or did it lie with the breaksmen and drivers at all to 
do it ?—It used to be easier at one time of day than 
what it is now. Supposing we came to a place and 
we had five waggons to leave, we should have no 
cross-over road at that place to get round the waggons, 


we had no tail rope provided to draw them in, and we’ | 


used to have to run back up the line, I stood on the 
engine and unhooked the waggons. There was 
another man at the points, and the engine would run 
past the points, and the waggon would run in, 

15,479. The points were changed and the waggon 
would run into the siding ?—Yes. 

15,480. Was it the choice of the shunter in that 
case, or would it be the driver or breaksman that did — 
it ?—It was the breaksman that would do it. 

15,481. Generally in the case of fly shunting, is it 
a little impatience on the part of the breaksmen, or is 
it the wish of the shunter ?—It is the breaksmen. 

15,482. It was done by yourself in the times you 
are speaking of, when you were a breaksman ?—Yes, 
when J was a breaksman. 

15,483. If you were in a hurry you would do it?— 
Yes, because I wanted to keep as good time as any 
one else. af 

15,484.» You do not consider that there is any neces- 
sity for it ata place like Guide Bridge ?—No, nor 


_ nowhere else. 


15,485. At the Stockport yard I suppose it was 
done in the days you were at Stockport ?—Yes, it was 
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done then, but not so very frequently, because we had 
plenty of chance to run round the waggons then. 

15,486. When it was done there was it at the direc- 
tion of the shunter in the yard or the breaksman ?>— 
The breaksman would do it most likely unknown to 
the shunter. 

15,487. It is dangerous in another way, not merely 
to the man unhooking, but also because the waggons 
are running into the siding and may knock others 
forward without the man being aware of it ?>—Yes, 
but they generally tell him of that, they generally warn 
him. 

15,488. Have you much difficulty in working the 
Guide Bridge yard in a fog >—Yes, it is very awkward 
in foggy weather. 

15,489. How do you work in practice in a fog ?— 
We cannot see the signals. Supposing in the night time 
it is very foggy, as it was about Christmas, we cannot 
see the young man, and supposing we are calling him 
back or sending him ahead he cannot see us, we have 
to shout to him as hard as we can shout or else walk 
up to him. 

15,490. Is it your practice to take onan extra 
hand to help you in those cases ?—Yes, we send for 
a platelayer. 

15,491. A platelayer’s first duty is on the main 
line, is it not ?—Yes, we generally send for two men, 
and we get them in the yard as well, we place them 
on the main line first to protect the passenger trains, 
but we can shunt without putting them on the main 
line in our yard. 

15,492. ‘The Midland working in there has not 
affected the entrance to your yard at all, has it ?—It 
has not affected the entrance to the yard, but it has 
been the cause of some detentions to our trains from 

‘their not being able to get through the station. 

15,493. Was any additional accommodation provided 
when the Midland came in there ?—I think not. 

15,494. What do your men under you get as 
wages P—22s. and 24s. 

15,495. And have you a difficulty in getting good 
steady men for that ?>—Yes, a difficulty to get good 
ones ; you cannot get good ones until you have trained 
them. 

15,496. What is the best class of men for your pur- 
pose for training >—I would sooner have a young man 
for training. 

15,497. But would you prefer a young labourer or 
a mechanic or what ?—A labourer will do if he is a 
young man and has any shift about him. 

15,498. Horse drivers ?—Yes, I would take them. 

15,499. Do they make good shunters >—Yes, horse 
drivers would do. 

15,500. Taking the men that you have at present, 
how long have they been with you, speaking roughly ? 
—I have had one with me about 17 months and the 
other only about six months. I have had one with 
me four years, but he has been away 12 months out of 
that four years and came again. 

15,501. Has he gone to other service ?—Yes, he 
was a collier, and he went into a_coal-pit because there 
was more money to be earned. 

15.502. Just during the time of high wages, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes, now he has come back again. He has 
asked to come back and so they allow him to come 
back, he was a very good man. 

15,508. Have you any trouble with the young men 
which you take on about drink ?—No, I have not. 
We never have anything of that sort. 

15,504. You have not had any of your men come 
on duty after having had a little too much ?—Not 
one. 

15,505. Is that a failing amongst the class of goods 
porters or shunters do you think ?—Yes, I daresay it 
is with some portions of them, but not in the case of 
those with me. 

15,506. You keep them tight in hand, do you ?— 
Yes, they would have to be very mindful what they 
are about. 

15,507. Have you noticed that that is a failing 
sometimes amongst that class ?—Yes. 
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15,508. Taking the men who come into your yard 
drivers, firemen, and breaksmen, do they appear com- 
petent for their work and careful men ?—I have some 
men come in that I am very much frightened about 
sometimes. 

15,509. What class of men P—Breaksmen ; I do not 
think that some of them are competent to go out with 
trains, 

15,510. Is that from the fact that the men are 
naturally nervous and frightened, or that they are care- 
less and reckless ?—There are some men not as game 
to get under a waggon as some men are, they are 
rather clumsy. 

15,511. You mean that they are not active enough 
for the sort of work they have to do ?—Precisely so. 
I could get under a waggon now as I am with one 
arm and an hook. 

15,512. Is that the breaksmen’s duty ?—Yes, when 
he stops, but not till he stops. He has no right to do 
it till then. 

15,513. Is that the sort of feeling that you say you 
would be frightened about? — Yes, I should be 
frightened about that sort of thing. 

15,514. Youmean that aman might tumble down 
and get run over ?—Yes, he would if he made the least 
slip. 

15,515. Still the driver would not start till he got 
the signal from the man, would he ?—No. 

15,516. If the man fell down could he give a signal ? 
—-He could not. 

15,517. Your fear is that he would give the signal 
before he was clear ?—Yes. 

15,518. And that he might tumble down, leaving his 
legs behind him ?—Yes, and get run over. 

15,519. What do you do with men of that sort ; do 
you speak to them or caution them ?—Yes. 

15,520. Have you ever had to report such and such 
a breaksman as not a safe man in your yard ?—I re- 
ported a man once, and I told him about it twice 
before. He would insist on getting in, and he catched 
his head as he was going in against a nut, or some- 
thing of that sort, and he cut his head. The engine- 
man saw the man a bit stumble, and checked the 
waggon in time, or he would have got run over. 

15,521. And you reported that, did you ?—Yes, I 
reported that case. 

15,522. Did the man get put to some other work ? 
—They removed him from me. I do not know where 
they put him. 

15,523. From what you see of the men employed 
should you say, taking the large number that must 
come through the yard, that there is any general in- 
competency amongst the men?—No; I think, taking 
them generally all the way through, our men are very 
good men. 

15,524. Have you ever found any disposition on 


the part of the officers above you to press upon you: 


unfit men, or to press you to keep in the employ of the 
company unfit men ?—No, I have not. 

15,525. You consider that if a man was unfit for 
the work, you have no difficulty in getting rid of him? 
—I have nothing at all to do but only report him, and 
he would go somewhere else. 

15,526. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) Your sidings are ge- 
nerally pretty fuil, are they not ?—Yes, from midnight 
to midday. 

15,527. And you occasionally have to put waggons 
on the main line, have you not?—No, not on the 
main line. We have to put them on what we term 
the loop. 

15,528. Do passenger trains run over that loop ?— 
No, not passenger trains. We have the main line, 
and we have a pair of points from the junction, and 
that turns them into the loop. Supposing a goods 
train came immediately in advance of a passenger 
train, we could turn the goods into this loop, and the 
passenger train would run past it without interfering 
with the main line. 

15,529. You never have occasion to put waggons 
on the main line 2—No, not at Guide Bridge. 


15,530, The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
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shire otten have waggons on the main line, have they 


not ?—Yes. 

15,531. In fact, they have them there almost all 
day long ?—Yes, both up and down all the night 
through, sometimes. cele 

15,582. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Which is your yard ; 
is it the one nearest Manchester on the left hand side, 
or the furthest off ?—Coming towards Manchester, it 
is on the left handside from the Guide Bridge station. 
Our line ig on the branch from Guide Bridge to 
Stockport. 5 

15,583. (Chairman.) You met with an accident ; 
but it does not seem to have affected your health very 
much ; have you suffered much from illness besides 
the accident ?—No, I never was ill in my life. 

15,534. You were never off duty from illness, ex- 
cept in the case of that accident ?>—Nothing but this ; 
and I was just five weeks between going in and coming 
out of the Stockport Infirmary. I went there myself. 

15,535. Had you fallen under a waggon ?—No, I 
got catched in the middle of the back with a coach. 
There was about three coaches, but there was only 
one wheel that went over me. 

15,536. Are the men under you who do night duty 
often off from illness ?—The parties who are on with 
me have not been off from illness. 

15,537. Is there anything in the work that you are 
employed on that makes it unhealthy ¢—No, I do not 
think there is. I call it a very healthy job; for we 
are always out of doors. 

15,538. Do you and your men get any relief for 
your six days work, or is there any Sunday work ?— 
I have Sunday work, every other Sunday. 

15,539. I think that in the goods department there 
is no holiday given in the year, is there ?—No, we 
have no holiday. 

15,540. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What sort of work 
have you to do every other Sunday compared with 
week-day work?—Just the same, passing trains 
coming in and picking waggons up. : 

153541. (Chairman.) I suppose the exchange is 
very nearly the same ?—Yes, just the same. 

15,542. Because there are empties to put forward, 
are there not ?—Yes, our chief work is placing wag- 
gons, and teaching the goods yard where to place 
them, that is, each waggon in its proper place. 

15,543. I suppose there is no amount of local goods 
at Guide Bridge loaded or unloaded ?>—We do not 
have any loaded in our yard. 

15,544. It is all exchanged ?—Yes, I may say that ; 
we get paid extra for the Sunday. 

15,545. That is not counted in your week’s pay ?— 
No, it is independent of that. 

15,546. How much would be counted as overtime ? 
—We generally have about eight hours on a Sunday 
for a day’s work. | 

15,547. Do you come on at 6?—Yes; we do 12 
hours every day except Sunday. 

15,548. On an ordinary week day you come on at 
7 2—Yes, and give over at 7, 

15,549. If by any accident you and your men were 
detained up till half-past 7, not exceeding half an 
hour, would that be counted extra time, or not >No, 
that would not be counted extra time. 

15,550. If it became necessary for you from any 
block to remain to assist the next gang for an hour or 
so, you would get overtime, would you not ?——No, not 
for an hour. 


The witness withdrew, 


THomAs HumpPHREYs examined. 
15,567. (Chairman.) You are foreman shunter at 


Ordsall Lane under the London and North-western 
Railway Company ?—Yes. 
15,568. How long have you been ‘with the company 
—Six years altogether this month. 
- 15,569. Did you begin as a shunter in the goods 
yard ?—I began in the goods yard at horse driving. 
15,570. Then you were shunter, and now you are 


_ foreman shunter ?—Yes. 
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15,551. How much would they give you extra pay? 
—-We might perhaps get half a day, if we worked 
four hours; we should, get nothing if we worked 
two hours. We give and take a little bit in that 
direction. o 

15,552. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do not you add up the — 
overtime in the course of a week ?—No, it is taken 
day by day what we make. a 

15,553. If you were detained an hour extra every 
day for a week, would you get any allowance for it ?— 
Nothing for that. * 

15,554. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you think thatthe — 
goods traffic could be managed if there was little or 
no work done on Sundays in that department ?>—I am 
not an advocate for Sunday work. ee 

15,555. Do you think it is necessary for carrying 
on the goods traffic ?—No, I do not think it is, unless 
we get. a block, and then we want Sunday work to 
relieve ug a little, as sometimes has been the case. 

15,556. (Chairman.) The Sunday work in your 
station arises, not from there being work to be done 
at that particular spot in collecting or forwarding 
goods, but it is in the exchange of trucks between the 
companies ?—Yes. i 

15,557. ‘Trucks loaded and sent away on Saturday 
night from Sheffield or from London have to be ex- 
changed in order to go to their destination on Monday 
morning ?—Yes, that is so. 

15,558. Although you get extra pay for Sunday 
work, would you rather have your Sunday free ?— — 
Yes ; at any time I would rather. ao 

15,559. Would that be the feeling of the men ?— _ 
Yes; they would rather be without work, and have 
Sunday for themselves. 

15,560. Because it interferes a good deal with their 
going with their families —Yes; you cannot go any- 
where with your family. When you are at work you 
have to be there. Though there is not much work to 
be done, you have still to remain there. Last Sunday 
I was there from 7 to 12, and I did not doa stroke. 

15,561. (Mr. Ayrton.) Could the business be 
managed without work being done on Sunday ?—I 
was waiting for a train coming in which ought to have 
gone away at 9.35; but it did not arrive there till 
20 minutes past 12. If that train had come at 9.35, 
I should have gone away at 9.35 till the afternoon. 
I should have had nothing to do, and might have gone 
home and had my dinner. 

_ 15,562. (Chairman.) Your impression is that both 
you and your men would be rather without work and 
without pay for the Sunday ?>—Yes. 

15,563. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Are the men 
otherwise satisfied with|their hours ?—Not all, but the 
generality of them are; what they want is less hours. 

15,564, (Chairman.) Less hours and the same 
money ?—Yes, they want the same money: 

15,565, I suppose the tendency in fact is this, that 
if a man gets 10 hours he begins to think that he 
would like 9 hours, and if he gets 9 he would like 8? 
—Yes, it is just the same as factory people ; factory 
people are not satisfied now that they have got 9 
hours, because they are reducing their wages by 
taking the hour off each day, making ‘six hours a 
week. 

15,566. I do not gather that either you or the men 
under you with a 12 hours spell are overworked so 
far as regards bodily strength ?—I do not think we 
are, at least I do not think I am. f 


15,571. How many men are there working under 
you now ?—There are two under me on my turn. 
15,572. I suppose that there are’ another foreman 
and two or three men for the night work ?—Yes, on 
the opposite turn. ; ; 
15,573, Are the men at Ordsall Lane on the 12 | 
hours shift ?—Yes, we are on the 12 hours. 
15,574. When do you change ?—Last week I should — 
finish duty on Sunday afternoon about a quarter past 


, 


two o’clock, and then start again on Monday morning. 
I am on the day turn this week. 

15,575. Could you tell us how many waggons you 
have to handle or put into trains in a day ?—No, we 
do not keep any account of them, but the sidings will 
hold just over 300 waggons. 

15,576. Then may we take 300 as about a day’s 
work ?—There is more of them come in at the end of 
the day, I think, one day with another. 

15,577. Is there any particular time of day when 
your work is heaviest ‘—No, it is almost about always 
even, because we get behind generally with our work, 
and that makes it like as if it was always alike very 
near. , 

15,578. Have any of your men got hurt in your 
yard lately ?—It is 12 months since anybody got hurt 
yonder, where I am. 

15,579. How was he hurt, do you remember ?— 
There was one man hurt with a waggon; he was 
dragged in some waggons ; he was too near, or some- 
thing ; he was coming out of the siding riding on the 
side, and he broke his arm against another waggon. 

15,580. Have you had any accident by the men 
getting under the waggons, or getting out under the 
waggons ?—No, not while I have been on duty. 

_ 16,581. Have there been any on the opposite shift, do 

you remember, whilst you have been there ?—There 
‘was one man that got killed, but what his name was 
I forget. He belonged to Longsight, but he was down 
there with a train. He was not a shunter ; he was 
like a guard of what we call the city goods. 

me He did not belong to either of your gangs ? 
—No. 

15,583. Do you remember how he got hurt?—As 
far as I can learn he tippled over the end of the wag- 
gon. He was in the waggon when they put the break 
on to stop the engine, and that gave him a jerk, and 
he tippled over. 

15,584. Was that fly-shunting ?—No, I do not call 
it fly-shunting, he was riding in the waggon. He was 
not aware of the sudden jerk. 

wes That was a low sided waggon, was it not ? 
—Yes. 

15,586. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Did he fall 
under the wheels ?—Yes. 

15,587. (Chairman.) Do your men uncouple the 
waggons by getting between them, or do they do it 
with the bar ?>—There is no bar and never has been. 
We always have to get between. 

15,588. Did you ever use a bar ?—No, I never saw 
one yet. 

15,589. The man who was examined before you, 
and in the same position with you at Guide Bridge, 
said that they were using the bar there a little >—Yes, 
they are in different places, they are in the Ardwick 
yard, but I have never seen one used yet, 

15,590. What wages are the shunters under you 
getting ?—-One has 24s., and I think the other has 
23s. 

15,591. When a man is taken on first he gets about 
a guinea, does he not, the first month or two ?—23s. 

I think it is. 
_ 15,592. Haye the men been on long there with 
you >—No, not very long. They have been trans- 
ferred from the goods department. One has been 
perhaps six or seven months, and the other has been 
about two months with us, and‘he has been transferred 
from the waggon department. 

15,593. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find the men getting 
between the trucks when they are in motion ?—It is 
not a thing that is made a practice of. I stop any 
one that I see do it. 

15,594. Do you see it occasionally >—I have seen it 
done many times. 

15,595. (Chairman.) Do you check them ?—Yes, 
I have told many a one about it. j 

15,596. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you ever report them, 
and get them fined for doing it?—No; I do not see 
that they would fine them for doing it. 

15,597. (Chairman.) If you found that a man did 

_ not obey your directions about not getting on toa 
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train in motion several times, what would you do r'— 7 


The first night, if he was stupid, I should report him 
for it. 

15,598. Have you ever had (without actually re- 
porting a man for a fine) to say, “ This fellow is of no 
“use to me, I wish you would put him somewhere 
“ else” ?—No, I never did that. 

15,599. Have you ever reported a man and got him 
moved from here to somewhere else ?—No. 

15,600. Does it often happen that if you find fault 
with a man two or three times he says “I will go and 
“ take myself off, I will leave the service ”?—No, I 
never heard anybody say that to me when I found 
fault with them. 

15,601. What has been the cause of the changes 
that you have had amongst the shunters ?—There is 
one or two of them gone out with trains as breaksmen, 
in charge of trains. 

15,602. As breaksmen, or assistant breaksmen ?— 
There are no assistant breaksmen. 

15,608. They have been promoted in fact. ?—Yes. 

15,604. Have any gone away to other places with a 
view to getting better pay ?—Some have left the 
service altogether. 

15,605. They have sought other employment, I 
suppose >— Yes, they have gone to other employment. 

15,606. I suppose they can easily get employment 
here; if they do not like one place they can get 
another ?—Sometimes they can easily get it, but I do 
not think it is so easy when they are out sometimes. 

15,607. You have been promoted from shunter to 
foreman shunter ; what is the next step that you look 
for ?—I do not know, but I should like for the next 
thing to be going out with trains, if anything. 

15,608. You mean that you would like to be a 
breaksman ?—Yes, better than anything. 

15,609. That is looked upon, is it, as promotion from 
the goods yard '—Yes. 

15,610. What is the difference between your pay and 
that of a breaksman ?—They pay me 27s. a week, and 
the breaksmen get 32s. 6d., some of them. 

15,611. Have you ever been out with a train at 
all ?—Yes, I have been to many places. I have been 
to Carlisle, to Holyhead, to Liverpool, to Garston, and 
all parts of that road up as far as Stafford ; I have 
never been any further. 

15,612. Is the work on Sundays at Ordsall Lane 
hard ?—It is very hard. You have to do on Sunday 
that which you cannot do on Saturday night; we 
have to stop till we finish. 

15,648. I suppose you have rather a larger amount 
of business on the Saturday, and you do not get it all 
cleared off?—Yes. On Fridays it gets us. blocked. 
Tuesdays and Fridays are the worst days of pressure. 

15,614. If you could get away all the work that 
comes in on Saturday you could get it clear on Satur- 
day night by the end of the night’s shift, and you 
would not have to work on Sunday ?—No, we should 
not. 

15,615. I believe there are no goods from the town 
taken into the yard at Ordsall Lane ?—No. 

15,616. It is only clearing out trucks r—Yes, it is 
clearing out trucks which are loaded or going away, 
and what belongs to any private firms. 

15,617. Have you often had to submit to a fine 
yourself ?—Twice. 

15,618. For what sort of fault was that ?>—I was 
fined 1s. for delaying some reports once ; and I was 
fined 5s. for not reporting John Painter, a breaksman, 
when the engine waited over for him; I had got the 
train all ready for him, and I never reported it, and 
that time they fined me 5s. for it. 

15,619. (Earl of Aberdeen.) If you fail to report a 
man for any neglect of duty, however small, are you 
liable to be fined yourself ?—Yes, if I get found out. 

15,620. (Chairman.) You were fined for not re- 
porting the case of John Painter ?—Yes; the engine 
waited for him. 

15,621. He was fined for not coming to duty, and 
you were fined for not reporting him ?—Yes. 
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15,622. I suppose in your position as foreman that 
was the right thing, was it not ?—It appears so. 

15,628. “That was not the first time, I believe P—I 
daresay not; but it was with a special train ; it was 
not one mar ked in the bill. 

18,624. Did not you get a caution or a fine of 2s. 6d. 
for allowing violent shunting in 1873 ?—Yes, I did; 
I had forgotten that. 

15, 625. Do you remember whether that was not for 
letting them do it too quickly ?—It was for breaking 
some waggons, and the man repor ted us for it. 

15,626. You had been pressing on the work a little, 
and the driver knocked them about a little too much ? 
—Yes, that would be the cause of it, I expect. 

15,627. Do you yourself and your men often com- 
plain of the fines, and say that you think it is very 
hard ?—-We generally tell one another about it. 

15,628. Do you tell your foreman ?—Yes, we always 
go to him about it, but there is no chance of getting 
it remitted. 

15,629. The fine is inflicted by the person in charge 
of the station, is it not ?—No ; he reports the matter 
to Mr. Corns, and he or some of his clerks do that. 

15,680. If you thought that Mr. Corns had inflicted 
a fine that was wrong altogether, and that you had 
no business to hear, would you remonstrate ?>—No; I 
would not pay it, if it was but a penny, if I thought it 
was not to blame, 

15,631. What should you do; whom should you 
apply to ?—I should have to apply to my station- 
master for that. 

15,632. You would send in-a written statement, 
would you ?—Yes. 

15,633. And so you weuld get the case re-examined 
in that way ?—Yes; and then get an investigation, 
perhaps, about it. 

15,634. But it has not happened to you to get 
that ?—No, not yet. 

15,635. Do you know any of your brother foremen 
who have had ‘it ?—My mate, James Richardson, the 
mate opposite to me, has been fined 2s, 6d. twice for 
breaking waggons. 

15,636. Did he remonstrate about it at all, do you 
know ?—I do not know that he did. 

15,637. You do not know any case in which any of 
your brother foremen have objected to the fine, and 
appealed against it P—No, I do not. 

15,638. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is much injury done to the 
waggons in the shunting yard ?>—Yes; there are some 
of them sometimes get injured by shunting. 

15,639. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Owing to the speed at 
which the engine-driver sends the waggons forward ? 
—Yes, it is owing to that ; but then the engine-driver 
is under our control, and he is supposed to keep send- 
ing the waggons as we tell him. 

15,640. (Mr. Ayrton.) You do not give him the 
signal to stop soon enough ’—No, we use our owp 
discretion. 

15,641. (Chairman.) Sometimes you get in a hurry 
and you wave him on rather suddenly, do you not ?— 
Yes. He is there to attend to your orders, and he is 
at no blame if the waggon gets broke. 

15,642. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are your sidings 
generally pretty full ?—-Yes ; for a general thing they 
are very nearly always full. 

15,643. Do you often have to send trains on to 
another station to shunt P—We have had to do it this 
winter in many cases. 

15,644. Do you often shunt on the main line >—No, 
we have sidings ; we do not shunt on the main line. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 1i o’clock. 
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If we cannot get them in the yard, we always send — 
them right off to some other station. 

15,645. (Chairman.) Where do you send them to ? 
_—Chiefly to Patricroft, and let them stand there, ante 
they will send something to take them away. 

15,646. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Supposing there is 
not room at Patricroft, what do you do ?>—We have to 
send them on again to Park Side, and if they have not — 
room there, they will have to go to Liverpool and take 
their turn. 

15,647. (Chairman.) I suppose you have your 
sidings out by Waiste Lane, have you not >—Yes. 

15,648. Is there any instruction about the number — 
of waggons ?>—No, about hooking them on and knock- 
ing them off; it should not be done without there is a _ 
breaksman to go with the breaks. 

15,649. Have you any limit as to the number of — 
waggons that you may put | in a train ?—Yes, from 
Manchester to Liverpool it is,50 loaded waggons, which 
are supposed to be a load for one engine, that is an 
ordinary goods train. 

15,650. Where else do you load for at Ordsall 
Lane ?—For Holyhead. 

15,651. Is there any limit there ?—It is reckoned 
about 45 loaded waggons to Warrington and Carlisle 
way, chiefly the same amount of mixed waggons. 

15,652. You do not load for the Yorkshire sections 
do you?—-No, I am not at the Yorkshire end at all, 
but 19 waggon loads of minerals is the load for going 
into Yorkshire. 

15,653. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many waggons 
would a load of coals or minerals to Liverpool be 2— 
They will take 40 coal waggons or 50 sare! goods 
waggons. 

15, 654. What weight do you load your coal waggons 
up to ?—Hight and nine tons. 

15,655. Does that include the waggon ?P—Yes, some 
waggons are set to carry 10 tons of ¢ coal. ce 

15,656. Do the 10 tons include the waggon as well — 
as the coal ?—No, it is the weight inside. ° 

15,657. Do the waggons themselves weigh about 
three tons >—About four and a half and five tons. 

15,658. So that the gross weight of the whole 
waggon might be about 15 tons ?—Yes. 

15,659, And 40 such waggons would go in one 
train to Liverpool >—Yes; I have seen trains come 
into Manchester with 50 loaded waggons of coal. 

15,660. With how many break vans ?—With one 
break van and one guard, 

15,661. (Mr. Ay yrton: ) That is the level, is it not ? 
—It is coming off the Wigan branch, and it is down 
hill from where he will pick the latter part of his train 
u 

15, 662. (Chairman.) It would come down the Tyl- 
desley branch, would it not >—Yes, it is down hill, and 
the engine could pull as many more. 

15, 663. (Earl of Belmore.) About what length is 
a train of 50 waggons ; I suppose you have to run 
them about 18 feet a piece?—Somewhere about 17 
feet 6 inches or 18 feet is the length of the waggons, n 
and there is a foot between the buffers when they are 
drawn out. It would be 340 or 350 yards altogether a 
when it is drawn out. 4 

; 
; 
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15,664. Do the mineral trains always go back 
empty to Liverpool ?— They take empty waggous 


- back. 


15,665. (Chairman.) Do you load up tke empty 
waggons with coals?—No, we do not load them 
back. i 
15,666. When you send the empties, do vousend 
one empty with one full waggon ?—No. 
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LONDON ROAD STATION, MANCHESTER. 


t Saturday, 20th February 1875. 


u PRESENT : 
His Grack tar DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM iw tue Cuar. 


EARL Or ABERDEEN. ~ 
HARL or BELMORE. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Sir W. Seymour Firzcrra.p, M.P. 


Tue Rieutr Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 
Lizvut.-GuneraL Sir J. L. Summons, K.C.B. 
W. Gatt, Esa. 


Mr. JoHN JACKSON examined. 


15,667. (Chairman.) You are the station-master at 
the Victoria station, Manchester ?—Yes. 

15,668. Under the Lancashire and Yorkshire Com- 

any ?—Yes. 

15,669. And you have been there how long ?— 
Twenty years and’10 months. 

15,670. Wheat companies run into that station ?>— 
The London and North-western, and the Great 
Western come to the North-western end. 

15,671. Do the Great Western come on the same 
lines?’—They do not interfere with the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire; they come in on the London and 
North-western lines. 

15,672. The East Lancashire is amalgamated with 

ou now ?—Yes. 

15,673. No other company comes there >—No. 

15,674. Can you tell us about how many trains you 
have in and out of your station in the 24 hours ?— 
About 400 trains of our own. 

15,675. Including the London and North-western, 
how many trains in and out of the whole station ?—I 
should think it would be quite 500; but we have 
about 400, including the London and North-western 
trains, that pass over our line to Leeds; 400 goods and 
passengers. 

15,676. Your station is divided, one end being 
London and North-western entirely, is it not ?—-Yes. 

15,677. And-the other end Lancashire and York- 
shire ?—~Yes. 

15,678. And the Great Western comes in upon the 
London and North-western line at the North-western 
end ‘—Yes. 

15,679. Do you take the control of the London and 
North-western servants there ?—No, they have a 
separate staff. 

15,680. On your own portion, you. say, you have 
quite 400 trains. Are they about equally distributed 
through the day, or is there any particular time at 
which they are more numerous than others ?—They 
are more numerous in coming in from 8 to 11 a.m., 


_and they are a little more numerous in going out from 


4 to half-past.5 p.m. 

15,681. The outward and inward traffic in certain 
directions from your station cross at the mouth of the 
station ?>—Yes, it does in each direction, both east and 
west. 

15,682. Are you much cramped for room for work- 
ing the traffic ?—If we work with regularity we can 
work the traffic very well‘in the station, but we have 
an inconvenience in the trains having to cross each 
other ; that causes a little detention. 

15,683. Has the station been much enlarged of late 
years during the time you have been there ?—Yes, it 
has been enlarged about three times; perhaps I had 
better say it has been once fairly enlarged and rebuilt, 
but there has been a great deal of patchwork. 

15,684. Has it heen added to by certain additions 
made to the siding room ?—Yes, and platform room. 

15,685. The traffic has very much increased of late 
years in it, has it not ?—Yes, it has. 

15,686, You are running a good many more trains 
into it than you did 10 years back ?—Yes. 

15,687. About how many men have you at your 
end ?—My regular staff of porters is about 40. 

15,688. And what staff of signalmen have you 
there ?—I have a staff of 14 signalmen. I have five 
boxes, and three men in four of the boxes and two in 
one of the boxes; that is 14 signalmen, 


15,689. I see that your company return for Victoria 
station one station-master, 40 booking and assistant 
clerks, 10 inspectors, and 108 or 198 (I cannot see 
which) porters or labourers ?—Yes ; those are carriage- 
cleaners, all the rest of them. 

15,690. ‘Those 40 booking and. assistant clerks, are 
they your clerks ?—They will be in the booking office. 
I have no charge of inside the offices ; my staff is 
entirely confined to outdoor and platform duty. 

15,691. Who would have charge of the booking 
clerks there >—The head booking clerk. 

15,692. Would he report to the accountant’s de- 
partment or to the audit department ?—He would 
report to the superintendent, Mr. Blackmore; he is 
directly under the superintendent. 

15,693. In making up your trains you are respon- 
sible, are you not, for making up the trains outwards ? 
—Yes. 
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15,694. Have you any rule or limit as to the number - 


of carriages which you may attach ?>—Yes; we have 
a certain scale of marshalling, and sometimes the 
traffic is in excess of it, and then we put on an ad- 
ditional one. 

15,695. Have you any rule as to the number of 
break vans in your passenger trains in proportion to 
the carriages ?—We have continuous breaks on all our 
trains. 

15,696. Is that Fay’s ?—Yes, Fay’s on the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway section, and Newall’s 
on the Kast Lancashire section. 

15,697. Do you work continuous breaks on all your 
trains, for instance, from here round to Liverpool ?— 
Yes, on all of them. 

15,698. And you are not working any of the 
vacuum or air breaks ?—No. 

15,699. Have you any limit as to the number of 
carriages that you attach to an engine in any particular 
direction? — In some directions we marshal our 
trains, as the Southport express, to the number of 10 
carriages. 

15,700. If you are going up the Oldham incline or 
anywhere in that district, how many would you 
attach >—An engine is capable of taking 10 up that 
district. 

15,701. Since the beginning of 1870 do you re- 
collect any train accident in the Victoria station ?—I 
do not since 1870. 

15,702. Have you had many servants hurt in the 
station >— Yes, we have had some, but very few. 

15,703. Have you had any fatal accidents in those 
years ?—Yes. 

15,704, What class would the men be ?—Porterse 

15,705. And what has been the nature of the acci- 
dent ; have they been run over /—As to the nature of 
the accident, the last that occurred was simply this : 
on the arrival of the 6.10 p.m. train from Bradford and 
Normanton, we have a number of porters to meet all 
the trains, and this porter in particular was running 
after the train, and by some means or other fell, and 
tumbled between the platform and the carriages as 
they were moving into the station. 

15,706. That was not long ago, I think ?—No. 

15,707. Have you had any men caught between the 


buffers and nipped ?—No, I do not recollect any case, | 


15,708. Have they fallen off the steps on getting on 
tv them when the train has been entering the station ? 
—In this particular case that was so. 

15,709, Have you had that happen before >—Once 
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before, some years ago, but before it was altered as it , 
is now; it was a similar case ‘exactly, the-man- fell on: 


the platform, and in falling fell between the platform 
and the carriages Our platform is about as high as 
this table. 


15,710. He had got hold of the door handle before : 


the train stopped ?>—Yes. 

15,711. (Sirs. Simmons.) Have your carriages 
a continuous step the whole length of the carriage, or 
is it a step outside each door 7 Steps outside each 
door, and a continuous wooden step below that.’ 

15, 712. (Chairman.) What is the height of your 
platform, i is it nearly level with the carriage floor ?— 
Yes. 

15,713. Is that the general height’ of the platforms 
on your line, do you know ?—I do not know for the 
line, but it is the general height at the Victoria 
station. 

15,714. In that case’ was the man obeying instruc- 
tions, or was he going beyond them and running with 
the train at that speed P—He was going beyond them. 

15,715. Are you much out of doors in the station ? 
—Continually almost. 

15,716. Do you often see men ‘do reckless things ? 
_'Not often, but when I do I check them at once. 

15,717. Have you ever found the men persisting in 
it after being checked ?—_No, T have no reason to say 
that I have. 

15,718. Have you had men injured in shunting. 
your passenger carriages for marshalling trains ?— 
Yes, 

15,719. In what way do they get injured’ in that 
process ?—Sométimes in getting on to a train perhaps 
when it is in motion,’ getting on the footboard and 
slipping, trying to do something that they ought‘ not 
to do. 

15,720. Trying to dip between them ?—Yes, that 
might have been the case, but I do not remember any 
particular instance of having a fatal accident. 

15,721. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there the least necessity 
for aman getting hold of a carriage when it is in 
motion on the platform in that way 7 ?—Not the least 
necessity. 

15,722. (Chairman.) Do you think it is prompted 
by any desire to get hold of a passenger with a lot of 
luggage with the “hope of a fee ?—I do. 

15,723. Do you notice that porters. endeavour to 
select families who have a lot of luggage to attend to? 
—I do think so. 


15,724. Have you any refreshment room at your 


station ?—Yes. 

15,725. Have you any rule in your company with 
regard to the company’s servants going into refresh- 
ment rooms ?—We have not. 


15,726. Are they: permitted to go in?—No, I never’ 


see one in. 

15,727. Is there any restriction about it >—-No, we 
have no restrictions with regard to that, 

15,728. Have you had occasion at all to complain 
of passengers treating any of the ser vants to drink ?—— 
I have not. 

15,729. That has not come under your notice : p— 
No, it has not. 

15,730. You have had some, I dare say, but have 
yot had many cases of intoxication or men unfit for 
their work from drink without being quite intoxi- 
cated ?—Very rarely ; whenever it has comé under my 
notice I have taken it up at once, and the man has 
been ultimately discharged. I should recommend that 
at once, but I have not had many cases. 

15,731. Amongst your staff would you have one or 


two of such cases ina year >—We might have that, 


but not more I should think. 

15,732. Have you ever noticed any servants in 
chargé of trains, either drivers, firemen, or guards, the 
worse for drink when they have conte into i 
station?—I never have. 

15,733. Neither when they. have come on duty nor 
when they have brought a trainin >No. 

15,734. Have ‘you “anything to hy with the. 00d 
working there ?—No. 
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15,735... , With the Bay, and Newall break you have 


‘inthe’ one“tase a tod passing under the carriages, I - 
“think ?—Yes, in both cases we have a rod, not chains. 


15;736.-Does that make much difference or difficulty 
in coupling up the carriages, in the time that you have 
to uncouple ?—Those that are coupled are always run ; 
they never are‘uneoupled.:> | 
_ 15,737. You spoke of the Southport express train 
of 10 carriages ; are they always together unless a 
carriage requires taking out for repair “Tf there is a 
carriage that requires taking out for repair the bg 
train goes. ..}) 

15,738. Where does it go to?—It. goes ine the 


Victoria incline ; we have carriage works there for 


repairs. 

15,739. Then you must occasionally, must. you not, 
have to add on ¢arriages in consequence of the press 
of traffic ?—It does so happen sometimes. 

15,740. Does it take long to add on a carriage to 
the train ?—No. 

15,741. And, to couple up the break ?—The break 
only consists of a certain number of carriages that are 
coupled. For instance, if the train consists. of four 
carriages anda van, those are all coupled with the 
patent, break; we have many a score of those trains. 

15,742. (Earl of Belmore.) You could use Newall’s 
break and Fay’s break on the same trains, I suppose ? 
—No, not' to work them jointly, but separately we 
can, 

15,743. Supposing you got a carriage from a foreign 
line with a Fay’s break, could you put it on to a train 
that was fitted with Newall’s break ?—No. “a 

15,744. (Chairman.) You could couple it on behind 
the train, could you not?—Yes, but we ernie not 
couple the break, 

15,745. You could put it on the train, vane! it 
was not between the carriages to which your con- 
tinuous break was connected ?—Yes. . 

15,746. I see that your. company return 184 first- 
class, 140 second, and 490 third, and 79 other vehicles, 
all fitted with Newall’s or Fay’s continuous break ?— 
Yes. 

15,747. In the case. of: the Southport train of 10 
carriages, how many of those carriages would be ¢con- 
nected with the continuous break ?-=There are nine 
of them; connected. 

15,748. (Mr. Ayrton.) All with one breaks, y van ?— 
Two: guards work it, one.at each end. 

15,749. ( Chairman.) ‘Then there would. be four or 
five connected with each van ?—The present train has 
six and. three; six connected: next the engtlies! and 
three next the rear. 

15,750. (Earl of Belmore.) Ie you Rare a carriage 


not fitted with that break you must ‘put it in the 


middle of the train ?—Yes, or in the rear of’ ‘in the 
front ; it does not interfere with that. 

15,751.;Do you always have a'van at the end of 
your train ?>—Not always. This particular, train is on 
Fay’s system. 

15,752. Do you have in the summer fie family 
carriages from ‘other companies ‘to forward’ to Fleet- 
wood and. to those watering places p—Yes. 

15,753. They are not fitted with those breaks gene- 
rally, I believe >No. | 

_ 15,754. Do ish forward them without any hesita- 


15 755. You stk anda ieee before or behind or 
between the two sections ?——Quite so. 

15,756. Do you find that the having a continuous 
break in sections as you: have it upon your trains in- 
terposes any difficulty’ in forwarding such carriages 
as I speak of, that is to say, family carriages, from 
foreign lines 2No difficulty at all. ar 

15,757. In the. ‘sunimer season it would happen. to 
you once or twice a day to have foreign carriages for 
different watering places, would it not Bic OR it does 
so happen.” 

15,758. Am T right. in thinking that Fay’s and 
Newall’s breaks have been in use some 18 or 19 years 
upon your line ?—Thoy have. 
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15,759. Are all your trains, that-are, sent out from 
Victoria up into the Yorkshire district also fitted with 
those breaks ?—Yes, they are... 

15,760. Are those breaks, capable of being applied 
by the guard or the; driver; on: aboth ?—By the guard 
only, not the driver... 

15,761. The driver depends upon the calling of the 
guard by his whistle or by his voice ?--Quite so. 

15,762. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do-you know if. the 
wearing of the break blocks interferes sometimes with 
the working of: that-break peilanstorily F-Noy I never 
' knew t-to,beso« se: 

15,763. (Mr. Ayr ton.) Haye you ever exaniged it 
carefully, to see. whether. all the six blocks press equally 
on the wheels ?—Yes, Thave. I never saw them but 
they all.acted with the break, 

15,764. (Chairman. ya have t Baer: running i ough 
the listsof fines and repor ts that have, been sent in; I 
suppose this is last year’s book. which has been sent 
up 2—That is one which has been sent from) the super- 
intendent’s office. 

15,765. Have you “had j,cases af guards fined; at 
Victoria for. having’ passengers in the van ?—Yes. 

15,766. Is it a failing of guards to bring passengers 
down, in, hein, yan occasionally ’—It has been the 
case. Muh 

as 767. What leads to that ; is it¢money ?—L cannot 
tell whether it is money, or whether it is some par- 
ticular acquaintance or some friend, or Fomething of 
that sort, but it is prohibited now. 

15,768." But still oecosionally you find it to. be the 
case 2_Yes, Si cs 

15,769. I find here, for instance, a man named 
Bannister who was, fined ia, day’s' pay for having a 
Dapenser injhis van ; I suppose you know that, case? 
—-Yes. 

15,770. (Earl.of Belmore.). Would. that passenger 
have been:travelling without a.ticket ?—No ; he ought 
to have been ina carriage, and not in-the van. 

15,771. Do you often recommend your porters, for 
fines ?—~Not very often.;' I have no reason to do so. 

15,772. Do you send in a ‘recommendation: for «a 
fine once a: month upon an average, do siti think ?— 
Yes, I might, do that. 

15,773. What is the common fault that makes you 
send ‘them i in.?—It might be that Imight not see a 

man for-an hour or two, and I-might suspend him for 
a day. Lwant to know where | they have, been, and 
if they do not patisractorily aaRhen it,-as a matter of 
course, report it... ......, 

15, 7,745, What, would. be; wea adiannhiens of a case 
of this sort + a guard named Grindrod: fined, 5s., and 
the only mark is. “ Accident .at Middleton”, do’ you 
remember what that would be ?—I do not ; that: does 
not come within my margin of; duties ; the superin- 
tendent or his assistant would be able to explain it. 

15,775. Have, you. a signalman ; or. pointsman 
named Hooley, and-do you remember him at Victoria? 
LOS ier fh: 

15 776. The remark 1 is, “ Two, roe in one section, 
ts collision,;” 3, he would. be.a:pointsiman, and signalman, 
T suppose 2 Yes. 

15,777. Do. you remember the circumstances of 
that, case ?—I dojnot. » 

15,778. Would. it, be repiaitedl by at ?=No, it 
would be reported by those people that. travel about. ; 
it would come from the superintendent’s office. . 

15,779.. (Earlof Aberdeen.) Have you anything 
to do with the London and North-western: trains 
leaving the Lancashire and, Yorkshire end; do, ;you 
control their, servants ?—Nothing whatever. , 

15, 780. Not even in the case of the trains’ which 
leave, your ,end?—No.» They: only; pass’ by\our’ end. 
They do, not stop.or start all the traflie at. Victoria 
from the, London-and North-western. end, both’ out- 
“ward and looks ann Assi: Bou over our 

system... Of 
ne cy 781. Do arin onan patel ito. ‘Oidsalle ee and 
those going to Leeds, work at different! ends ?—No ; 
they are. worked: all, the same. bythe: London:and 


} 
? 


re ably 


North-western; system and. their, staff, at; the. same 
end of the station... : 


15,782. (Chair man.) Siete Victoria station at one’ 


end. of it, is.; under 
officers ?—Yes. 

15,783. And the other portion of “8 and the larger 
portion I think, is Lancashire and Yorkshire ? Yes. 

15,784. There is‘no actual physical boundary. be- 
tween you; the rails are, connected, are they not ?— 
Yes, the rails are all connected. 

15,785. Have you often had difficulties with the 
London and North-western. officers as to jurisdiction 
or control ?—No. 

15,786, Has there ever been any serious. difficulty 
about the working of the station ?—No. 

15,787. Or the occupation of the lines ?—I have 
never experienced any serious difficulty.’ Everything 
has been done that.can be done between the officers 
of the two.companies to work jit harmoniously. 

15,788. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) There, is,a thorough 
understanding between you and the station-master “of 
the London and North-western ?—Yes. 

15,789. (Chairman.) But 1 think we haye heard 
that, the. London and North-western officer has been 
changed?—Yes; I think I haye seen four or five 
North-western officers there. | 

15,790. Have you found that you have been able 
to get on with them without difficulty in working the 
station ?—Yes, with all of them. If there was any- 
thing required by me or by them it was done as soon 
as possible: 

15,791.. Have you had any disputes or difficulties 
amongst the men from the belief that the. trains were 
encroaching too far r—No. 

15,792. J; think,some of your trains; or some of the 
North-western trains, come on to each other’s lines in 
the course of running, do they not ?—Yes, the London 
and North-western trains come on to the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire main lines. © | 

15,798. When they come on to the main line close 
to the, station; their servants would be under: your 
jurisdiction, would they not ?—No,; they are never 
on our system with any of their servants. 

15,794, Never on your station rails ?>—No, 

15,795., Only in running ?—Only in running. 

15,796. During your period of office 1 understand 
that. you have found no difficulty in consequence of 
one end of the station being another company’s ?— 
No; anything which is required in working the traffic 
was always done as soon as possible. 

15,797..Do..you find that there is any difference 
in. the elass,of men that you get. for signalmen and 
porters now from what there was 10 or 14 years ago? 
—I, do not.find much. difference. 

15,798. Do you think you get about the same class 
of men ?—I do. 

15,799. Have you more or less trouble with them 
now than'you, had in your early days r—I have more 
trouble now, if anything, from: their frequent. leaving 
because they, get. better. places. 

15,800. ‘They get.tempted by better pay ?—Yes. 

15,801. What is their pay, with, you ?—Our pay is 
18s, a-week for porters. 

15,802, L. suppose, signalmen will. run up to 24s. 
or 27s: per week ?—26s. 

15,808, What notice do you require from your men 
before they leave ?—A. fortnight’s: notice, 

15,804. Have you any trouble with men going away 
without giving notice and not working. out their 
fortnight 2—We have had instances of that sort, but 
as a rule we have kept. back their pay if. they would 
not serve the notice. 

15,805. Have you had any change in the working 
hours of your men, of late ?—No. .» 

15,806... What,,are the, hours. for your porters r— 
Twelve hours. 

15,807. Coming on at what time ?—Coming (on ai 
6 in the morning and leaving at 6 at night: 

15,808. Have you had.any of your signalmen put 
upon ithe eight hours system ?—I have, four; cabins 
working the eight hours system, ,): 
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15,809. Have they been working the eight hours 
long ?—Ever since the block system was put in opera- 
tion, about two or three years. 

15,810. Have you any reason to think that the men 
who are working the eight hours fail to take the 
proper amount of rest; that is to say, do they do any 
other work ?—I am not aware that they do any other 
work. ; 

15,811. Have you found any of your signalmen in 
an unfit state for duty from over-fatigue ?—I never 
did. 
15,812. I suppose before you had the eight hours 
system it would happen sometimes, from illness’ or 
other causes, that a signalman, having been on his 12 
hours, might be kept on two or three hours over ?— 
That has happened sometimes. 

15,813. Do you think that a signalman at your 
station has ever been kept on as much as 18 consecutive 
hours ?—~It must have been years ago. I should say 
it might have been years ago. 

15,814. But not within the last four or five years ? 
—No, we do not permit it. 

15,815. What relief have you for the signalmen ; 
have you one relief man for your four eight hours 
boxes ?—That is a matter which rests with our superin- 
tendent ; he has several relief pointsmen who go all 
over the line, and they come occasionally. 

15,816. If one of your own men is taken ill, he is 
relieved ?—Yes, another is brought from what we call 
a travelling gang, who are going over the whole line. 

15,817. How do your men manage to change their 
duty from day to night in the case of the 12 hours 
men ?—They commence at 6 in the morning and work 
till 2. 

15,818. And do they make a short spell one day.?— 
They work from 6 to 2 one week, and from 2 to 10 
another, and from 10 to 6 another; that is, the eight 
hours men. 

15,819. Taking the 12 hours men, how would it 
be ?—I have two 12 hours men only, and there is a 
relief pointsman comes one day a week for each of 
them, so as to give them change and rest. 

15,820. With regard to your porters, their ordinary 
course is 12 hours’ duty. Does it happen at times of 
pressure, like Whitsuntide or Christmas, or any special 
excursion traffic, that you have to keep the day gang 
on longer ?— Yes, we keep each gang on till 11 o’clock ; 
that is 17 hours. 

15,821. That would happen how often ?—Perhaps 
three days in Whit week. 

15,822. Out of that time what number of hours 
would they get for meals >—They would get three or 
four hours. 

15,823. Would they get about two hours at any one 
time ?—No. 

15,824. Would they get a clear hour for their 
meals >—Yes. 

15,825, And they would get a clear hour more 
than once in the day ?—Yes, twice or three times. 

15,826. When that happens do you find your men 
very much exhausted ?—We give them refreshment ; 
we provide ihem with it. 

15,827. Are they paid for the extra duty ?—Yes. 

15,828. Have you ever noticed, when men have 
been kept on in that way of late years, that the men 
have been over-fatigued and unfit to do their duty 
properly to the trains ?—I have not. : 

15,829. You have a considerable staff of inspectors 
under you, have you not ?—Yes. 

15,830. How many are on duty at a time ?—I have 
eight inspectors, and I have four at a time always, and 
sometimes at intervals more; I have had six on at 
one time. 

15,831. Are those inspectors men who have been 
promoted from porters’ places or pointsmen ?—Yes, 
or guards. ‘ 

15,832. You have a certain number of guards 


-running from Victoria who are on your staff and 


under your control, are they not ?—They are on my 
staff, but not under my control, except when they are 
on duty in the station. ; 
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15,833. They are on your staff list for the- purposes 
of pay ?—Yes; that is all. 


15,834. Do they report themselves or are they seen 


by anybody before going on duty ?—Not particularly. 

15,835. It is not a matter of business for them to 
anne and sign a book or anything: of*that sort, is it? 
—No. 

15,836. Do you ever visit your signal cabins p— 
Ivery day at least, or my inspector does. 

15,837. Does he keep a note or enter in any book 
the fact of his visits?—Yes, he enters his name, 
correct or not correct; he enters his name in a book 
that is kept in the cabin. 

Pe 15,838, Are those cabins ever visited at night ?— 
es. ’ 

15,839. By one of the inspectors ?—By the travelling 
inspectors. ; : ; 

15,840. How often in practice do they visit them ? 
—I could not say, because the men are travelling 
about at all times of the day and night ; and they are 
men that are not under my control. 

15,841. Their visits would depend, I presume, upon 
the particular route that they have been taking through 
the day ?—Just so. 

15,842. Do you feel certain that those signal cabins 
are inspected sufficiently often at night to prevent 
any irregular practices P—I do. 

15,843. Do you recollect any such case as strangers 
or other servants of the company being found in the 
signal cabins ?—Yes. _ 

15,844. What is done in such a case >—The points- 
man is perhaps discharged or fined, as the case may 
be. 

15,845. When that has been the case has it been at 
night or in the day ?—I have heard of it both night 
and day. 

15,846. Have they been having a little supper or 
something ?—Sometimes it might be that the wife of 
the husband was bringing his supper. We do not 
permit anyone in the cabins. 

15,847. Have you ever had brought before your 
notice in connexion with your signal cabins any case 
of spirits or drink being found in the cabins ?—No. 

15,848. You never had before you any case of any 
of your signalmen being the worse for liquor >—No. 

15,849. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known any 
of the people employed under you unfit for work in 
consequence of the length of time during which they 


_ have been employed ?—No. 


15,850. Have-you ever known any persons come to 
work who were not fit to work in consequence of their 
not having taken sufficient care of themselves or 
sufficient rest whilst they were off work ?—No. 

15,851. Have you ever had a difficulty in maintain- 
ing order amongst the people at your station ?—No. - 

15,852. Have you ever had any complaint as to the 
extent to which they are fined >—No. 


15,853. Have there been many appeals by them 


against the fines that have been imposed upon them ?. 


—TI have never had any. 

15,854, (Mr. Galt.) Have you had many cases of 
drunkenness ?—No. 

15,855. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you had occasion 
to notice passengers leaving the train while in motion, 
and an accident resulting in consequence ?—Not an 
accident, but I have seen instances where passengers 
have fallen upon the platform in getting out before the 
train had come to a stand, and I have reported them to 
the superintendent, 

15,856. Have you noticed passengers falling on the 
platform when leaving the train although it may not 
have been in motion ?>—No. 

15,857. Do you think it is always owing to their 
own carelessness ?—It is owing to the train being in 
motion and they have not had knowledge of it when 
they got out. 

15,858. (Wr. Galt.) Is there sufficient space between 
the steps and platform for a passenger to fall through 
in the line?—Yes, they might; the steps are very 
near the platform, but a passenger might fall between 
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the buffers and the carriages; there is a margin 
between the carriages. 

15,859. But not between the platform and the step ? 
—It would be with difficulty that they could get down 
at all. 

15,860. What width is there between ?—I could 
not say exactly ; I should think it is not more than 
6 or 8 inches. ve 

15,861. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose they could 
fall between the step and the platform, and so get 
on to the lower step of the carriage ?— Yes, they 
might. 

15,862. If they fell there it would be very awkward, 
would it not ?—I should think if they failed to get 
upon their legs they would go over on the opposite 
buffers, where there is a margin. : 

15,863. If they tripped between the iron step and 
the platform they would get their legs broken, because 
it might drag them in ?—Yes. 

15,864. I suppose you have a wooden continuous 
step running between the grease-box and the brickwork 
of the platform ?—Yes._. 

15,865. And the edge of the iron step, which is 
very nearly the same ?—Yes. 

15,866. Then. it is the space between the two iron 
steps where they would fall in, or between the car- 


' riages P—Yes. 


15,867. Does the system of giving tips to the porters 
interfere, in your experience, with the regular attend- 


ance of the porters to the carriages ; are they tempted 


away from one carriage to another ?—No, I have 
never noticed that. 

15,868. Has it not come prominently before you as 
an evil ?—It has not. 
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15,869. Yours is a one-sided station, is it not ?-—Yes, 
it is a one-sided station. 

15,870. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But the passengers 
have no occasion to cross the rails on the level ?—~No, 
we have a provision by an iron bridge over the 
station. 

15,871. Do you find that they always use that iron 
bridge ?—I am sorry to say not always. 

15,872. Have you facilities for enabling them to get 
down from the platform on to the rail and up again 
on the other side?—On one side the platform goes 
down to the rail, but on the other side, that is opposite 
the refreshment room in the centre of the station, it 
is a very deep step to get up. 

15,878. So that the passengers do not come towards 
the refreshment room as muchas go the other way 
from it ?—Just so. 

15,874. (Chairman.) Where do they cross to ?— 
For instance, passengers coming from Bolton and 
wanting to get to the Exchange, our arrival side is on 
the opposite side, but over the bridge they ought 
to go. 

15,875. (Mr. Galt.) Have any fatal accidents hap- 
pened from that cause ?—Yes. 

15,376. How long since >—It must have been six or 
seven years ago. 

15,877. (Chairman.) Do the passengers object. to 
turn round by the bridge if they are stopped ?—Yes, 
sometimes they have done so, but we have taken their 
addresses, and threatened to summon them. 

15,878. (Mr. Galt.) If there is no train in sight 
would you interfere with passengers crossing ? — 
Whenever we notice them we caution them, and say, 
“ Here is a bridge for you.” 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Jonn Rosperts examined. 


15,879. (Chairman.) You are station-master at 
Huddersfield, at the London and North-western 
station ?—I am joint station-master of the London 
und North-western, and the Lancashire and York- 
shire. 

15,880. Can you tell the Commission about how 
many trains a day you have through your station ?— 
Between 350 and 400 goods and passenger trains 
within 24 hours. 

15,881: Do you originate any trains in your station ? 
—The Kirk Burton trains originate there. 

15,882. How many trains ?—It is one train between 
Huddersfield and Kirk Burton working backwards and 
forwards. 

15,883. There is a considerable traffic which origi- 
nates at Huddersfield which has to be put on and 
taken off, is there not, both of goods and passengers ? 
—Of goods, but not passengers. 

15,884. You do not often add passenger carrriages ? 
—No; but goods we do to a considerable extent. 

15,885. Can you tell us about how many waggons 
would be on the average loading at Huddersfield ?— 
The two companies would average close upon 200. 

15,886. Your servants in the Huddersfield station 
are joint, are they not ?—Yes, so far as the platform 
staff is concerned ; the goods staff is separate. 

15,887. They are both to a certain extent under 
your authority, are they not ?—Only the traffic in and 
out of the platforms, not the goods; the yard is under 
ny authority, but the separate goods yards for the 
two companies that are off the main line are super- 
vised by their own officers. 

15,888. The marshalling and making up of the 
trains would be under you ?—Yes. 

15,889. Have the companies a loop siding for their 
separate yards, so as to put their goods trains in and 
leave the main line clear ?—No; every shunt that 
they make they foul the main line, and so far as the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire are concerned, they have to 
foul both lines ; they have to cross the down road in 
shunting into the goods yard in the tunnel and north 
of the tunnel. 


15,890. How long have you been at Huddersfield ? 
—Three and a half years. 

15,891. Have you had any accident from shunting 
at Huddersfield whilst you have been there 2—No. 

15,892. No train that has been shunted across the 
main line has been run into ?—No, not in one instance ; 
we have had slight mishaps, but not so far as the 
goods trains are concerned. 

15,893. Do you mean mishaps from following 
trains >—One mishap was from turning the mail on to 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire branch on the Spring- 
wood junction. ; 

15,894, Did the pointsman turn it wrong ?—Yes. 

15,895. He turned it where ?—On to the Penistone 
branch of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 

15,896. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When was that 2— 
That was 12 months last April. 


15,897. (Chairman.) Ue turned it right across, in . 


fact ?—Yes ; he turned the points for the branch in- 
stead of the main line, and the result was! that it went 
up the branch, and had to be sent back again. 

15,898. Have you had any similar occurrence ?— 
There was a slight accident through the policeman at 
the tunnel end allowing a goods train into the station 
without the permission of the man at the middle box. 

15,899. ‘The tunnel end is west of your station, is it 
not?—Yes, it is on the Manchester side, and the 
policeman there allowed the goods train into the sta- 
tion without the permission of the man at the middle 
box, which is contrary to the rules of working, and 
the result was a slight collision. 

15,900. What was done to that man ?—He was dis- 
missed from the service. 

15,901. Are you working on the block system 
entirely >—No; only the tunnel and the west of the 
station we work on the absolute block. On the east 
of the station we work on the permissive block. 

15,902, Are the signals interlocked ?—No, ex- 
cepting Springwood junction and the Gledholt box. 

15,903. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does the signalman 
at the central station work with fixed signals or hand 
signals ?— With hand signals. 
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15,904, In the case you mentioned, where -the train 

was brought improperly through the tunnel, might it 
be possible that thé man’ did not see the hand! signal 
properly ?—No, he never asked for it. 

15,905. ‘Was there a fog atthe time?— Yes, slightly 

; but he should have rung the bell. There isa 
bad bell at the end of the tunnel, and he should have 
rung that, to call the attention, and the man at the, 
middle box should have shown him a green. light, or 
made a repeated signal from the middle box, which 
meant permission to bring the goods down, and he 
did not do either. 

15,906. He should have show a green light by the 
hand ?—Yes, by the hand lamp. \' 

15,907. (Chairman.) Are you: very much cramped 
for room at Huddersfield ?—Frightfully. 

15,908. Both for passengers and-for goods ?—Yes, 
both for passengers and for goods. “The. goods inter- 
vene a great deal between “the passenger’ trains ; in 
fact, they are all mixed together. 

15, 909. While you have been at Huddersfield has 
the goods traffic increased much ?— Yes, a great deal, 
and during the wool ‘sales itis a very busy time. The 
principal traffic for Huddersfield’ is wool, and during 
the wool?sales we are frightfully put about for room. 

15,910. Can you give us any idea of the increase of 


‘trattic which has taken place, either in the number of 


waggons* or the tons, since you have taken charge 
of Huddersfield ?—I cannot. 

15,911. You probably could: supply it to the Com- 
missioners ?—Yes, I will do so. 

15,912. Will you be good enough to send to the 
Secretary a return of the tonnage for the last six 
months of 1871, and the tonnage of the last six 
months of 1874 ?—Yes, I will do so of both companies. 

15,913. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) All passenger trains 
coming in and out of your station on both ways cross 
each other’s lines, do they not ?—Yes, it is a one-sided 
station. 

15,914. And besides that the goods trains are all 
being shunted upon the same main line that they both 
come in upon P—Yes; and the trains of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Company, when they come into 
the station, have to go down the up road ; they are 
turned up the tunnel end upon the up road, and then 
have to back into the Lancashire and: Yorkshire end. 

15,915. (Karl of Belmore.) Is there no possibility 
of your widening the goods station ?—Not without 
shifting the goods warehouse. 

15,916. (Chairman.) The sidling nature of the 
ground causes great difficulty ther e, believes pe 
Yes. 

15,917. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any place to 
which the goods warehouses could be shifted ?—Yes ; 
lower down, and that is what the company, I believe, 
intend doing. 

15,918. (Chairman) Has there been any enlarge- 
ment of the station since you have been there ?—No. 

15,919. Or shortly before, do you know of any ?— 
The platforms were slightly lengthened about six or 
seven years back. 

15,920. Has there been any change in the goods 
department since you have been there. ?—No. * 

15,921. Or shortly before ?—No. 

15,922. Do you know whether the companies own 
any additional land there ?—Yes, they own land just 
below the station, where they intend shifting the goods 
warehouses to ; but the Midland have some interest in 
it, and I think that prevents them occupying it. 

15,923. Do the Midland Company work there ?— 
Neo; they have goods worked into Huddersfield by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire engines on the Midland 
train. 

15,924. But they do not work there themselves ?— 
No. 

15, . Nor have they a separate staff there ?— 
No. 

15,926. Do you know how long that land has be- 
longed to the companies P—I should think 10 years. 

15 927. (Earl of Belmore.) Ts it on the same » level 
with the station or lower ?—It is lower.°') ~—*! 
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1539283 (Chairman:): Argreat depiths sstair is iene q 


Wa 29301 ‘ 
15,929. (art. of Belmore:) Thos swan, have :to 
back into it, I:suppose ?+<I scarcely know what, they. 
would do. ive ae 
153930. (Chairman.),That: is'a idea toon it the are 
neer cet than for you ?—Yes, ne dont 
15,931. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you ony haye) 
traffic brought to you that you. cannot. Seon 
in your sidings at Huddersfield ?—Yes,. - = 9) | 4 
15,9382. What do you do with [it ?—We send as 
down to Hillhouse, the eastern end of the station,: and 
put it in a refuge siding there ; we beast had: to send 
traffic occasionally to Heaton Lodge. rom. ti bissony 
15,933. ‘And sometimes even beydad that, ‘have you 
not Pes Vie, during the wool’sales we lave sent: trafic 
on the Kirk’ Burton ‘branch, ‘that is the London and 
North-western that I am referring to/now, and; the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire frequently ‘have: to» send 
their traffic up to a place called Lipokwéod on. the 
Penistone branch. 9 tae 
15,934. So that occasionally you have shied or) dba 
trains that you ought to accommodatecat Hudders- 
field that you cannot accommodate:?—Yes 5) we c haee 
six or seven trains together very offenses Hat 
15,935. During what months of’ the’ year does' that 
occur ?—November and December are the ‘worst 
months that we have to contend with; the fog and 


_ bad weather throw the trains out of’ bapesies = in 


nt 


many cases they arrive all togetlier: me _ 

15,936. And that’ continues the whole DE those: +W0 
months ?—Yes. ee fic 

15,937. In fact, ‘you“consider that ere. is greater 
risk in working the trains at those times'?-Yes) '2 94 

15,938. And it causes great anxiety ?—Yes. 

15,939. Are you afraid of accidents to your pas- 
sengers ?/—Yes. 

15,940. What sort of an incline is it up to the 
tunnel ?—-From the station level up to. Marsden the 
gradient is. 1 in 100, and the same at Lockwood, which 
is on the Penistone branch on. the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire line. 

15,941. Have you ever had any accident or a case 
of a train running back, down the incline ?—Yeé 5 be 
months last. November a goods train from Leeds to 
Stockport became detached at Longwood, the gradient 
there is 1 in 100, and it ran through "Huddersfield 
station at the rate of about 45 miles an hour.“ .- 

15,942. Did it come foul of anything ?—No ; ; it did 
not. come in contact with anything at Huddersfield 
fortunately, but it caught a passenger trainat Erpdleys 
that is a mile east of Huddersfield. 

15,943. Was it running all the time on the wrong 
line adie it was timed on,,the down road at Gled- 
holt, where there isa pointsman’ s cabin, and there, is 
a ane there too ; that is this side.of, fhe tunnel, re! 

0. i 

15,945; Not. from any signalman ?—No 3 out “the 
man at Gledholt received intimation’ on, the: block 
instrument from Longwood that a train was.running 
back on the wrong road, and he. turned it onthe 
proper road ; he passed it on to, Springwood, but the 
train was'on to him as soon as the signal was given, 
and ‘it ran all. the way ito Bradley and: caught ; the 
passenger train. |The guard was very, much hurt and 
several passengers were injured: .«. 

15,946. ‘Then it: was more luck than cai else 
that he did not catch something, that, was shunting at 
your station ?—Yes, he might have caught the pas- 
senger train coming’ up the htangh 3 aliens was | sone 
standing there just then. 

15,947. ‘The station is on an: edi I tink Yes: ; 
nothing will stand inthe station: © 

15,948. The’ 1 in 100 pee comes onnsalg ‘the 
tunnel PV egiitt ot i 

15,949. Is it avery’ deer tunnel Po Veseon 

15,950. ‘And it'is not:overwell: ventilated; I. thine; 
that is to say, the’steam Hangse pretty much in itt 
Yes; but there is a very good shaft in ited} oF Jo 


| 
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iB, 951 (Chiirman.)-In summer weather you can 
see quite clear along’ the.roof}-can’ you not e-No, E 
think not; it is in- fotal darkness. ~ 

15,952) "(Earl of! ' Belmore.) If-you had Rndwa that 
thet train was’ coming. into your station, could» you 
have taken any means of stopping it by putting sleeper s 
across the rails ?—Yes ; but in all probability it would 
have knocked the’ station down ;. the station is sup- 
ported’ by® pillars, and. if one of those pillars’ was 
knocked down the whole station would come down. 

15,953. You ould not have done that at the mouth 
of the: tunnél, could you ?—No ; even if we did do 
that, the ipgrde would throw the waggons. against the 
pillars, The only chance of preventing that accident 
would be this: the policeman at Gledholt that turned 
it’on the déwn road had facing points upon that road 
leading’ into the siding, and he might have turned 
them into the siding. 

15,954. (Chairman.) The endeavour would be to 
get it turned first on’ to'the right line in the direction 
they” were 1 running in, and then to throw them off the 
road, or get them into ‘the siding ?—Yes. 

3 15,955. (Sir IL. Simmons.) Are there any safety 
points on the line’this side of Huddersfield ?—No, not 
‘80 far as Huddersfield is concerned. 


woh 956. None of what are called self-acting points ? 
se not in “connexion with the signals. "Th some 
places on a gradient they have their truck points 
always standing open for the siding, and when the 
man lowers his signal he has to lower the points, so 
as to enable the passenger trains to go off. 

15,957. But. there i is nothing of that sort’ this side 
Of ‘Huddetsfield on the incline ?—I. cannot speak 
positively with regard to the incline, but so far as 
Huddersfield station is concerned there is not; I do 
not speak of. beyond the tunnel. 


~ 15,958. Do not you think it is absolutely necessary 
that the down, line through the station should be kept 
always clear. under those circumstances, so as to pre- 
vent’ accident from a train running back ?—But it 
would. be utterly impossible for us to work the 
station, 

15,959. (Chair: man.) In fact, they ran back on the 
up line Beak Bia 

15,960. Have j you found any confusion in the minds 
of the signalmen from the number of beats required 
to indicate a running away ?—No; it is very simple. 

15,961. Itis 12 beats in the one case and 15 in the 
other, is it not ?—Yes. 

15,962.) (Mrve Ayrton.) Did you ever require to 
wait for the 12,beats or the 15 beats ?—I have never 
had any occasion,when I have been in the cabin to 
wait for either the 12 or the 15, but it is very simple. 
‘Of course it takes time, especially the 15 beats, because 
there is a pause between every five. 

15,963. (Chairman.) The man’s mind is not certain 
at the end ‘of the first five, because the first. five is 
nierely to cancel,the previous message ?—Yes. 

15,964.. Therefore the occurrence of the first five 
‘beats does not really give him any idea of danger ?— 
No; but when there ‘are 15 beats I should think he 
would be on the look-out to see if he began after the 
first pause to give’the other five. 

15,965. (Mr; Ayrton.) If you have never had any 
‘experience of 12 or 15 beats, how can’ you feel certain ? 
-—I have given the test signal myself, and I know the 
time that it occupies to do it. There has never been 
‘an accident while I have been in the cabin, because 
such a thing as I have referred to does not happen 
venee' in’ perhaps three or four years, 

7 153966; (Chairman.) ‘But you have’ given’ the 
‘sional ?4“Yes; Ihave tested thie Signal myself, ‘and I 
_know the time’ that’it takes: 6° 

15,967: Dol yourémemiber any. other runaway at 
_Hudder sfield, either ballast waggons or anything else '? 
“Yess a waggon ran away about a’ fortnight ago 
from the goods yard. It ran up the Bradley ‘bratch, 

“and brow shit to. ‘stand there. I followed with an 
“engine, a ad: brought it” to ‘thyself, and ‘no mischief 
happened. 
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15,968: (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did it run out of a Mr.J. Roberts. 


siding ?—Yes, 


‘15,969. Are’ there no safety points coming out of 2° ised! 1875, 


that siding ?—The pointsman forgot to reverse his 
points. He turned an engine and break from the 
siding into the goods yard, and after they had come 
out of the yard he omitted to set back his points, and 
consequently they were open for the main line. 

15,970. If theyehad not been open where would it 
have gone to ?—Gone down the viaduct siding, where 
it ought to have gone. 

15,971. Have you no slip points on that siding ?— 
Yes, there are proper trap points there; he ought’ to 
have rever sed his points, and then the waggon would 
have gone down the viaduct ‘siding, which is. parallel 
with the main line. 

15,972. The trap points are not self-acting ?—No, 
they are worked with a lever. 

15,973. Would it not be better to have them self- 
acting ?—He could not have them under his control if 
they were. I have had the points connected, inasmuch 
as previous to that the shunters used to work them 
and other people used to work them, and consequently 
they had the liberty with the main line when they 
had no business to have it. They might have turned 
something on the main line when a passenger train 
was passing. That is the object of having the points 
connected in the cabin: 

15,974. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you think that. you 
could work the station with more satisfaction to your- 
self if you had more men ?—The station is.very well 
staffed. 

15,975. It is only the want of accommodation that 
you complain of ?—Yes, we have a very good staff 
there and very good men. 

15,976. Do you find that the men continue to take 
an interest in their work and perform it as zealously 
as when you first came’ to the station ?—They are 
working better than they did when I first came, a good 
deal, inasmuch as when I first came all the pointsmen 
at the station worked 12 hours and had 22s. a week, 
and now they are working eight hours and having 
24s. a week. 

15,977. Do you find that that results in a practical 
improvement in the way they perform their work ?— 
They are more attentive and have more regard for 
their position. ‘They know that if they do not attend 


to their duties they will be dismissed. They value 


their position better when they get 24s. a week and 
eight hours a day than when they got 22s.a week 
and 12 hours a day. 

15,978. (Chairman.) Have you had many men 
leave you within the last two or three years ?—Yes, 
porters. 

15,979. What sort’ of places do they go to?—To 
mills. 

15,980. Do they get higher ‘wages there ?—Yes, 
twice as much. 

15,981. In fact, you have to compete in wages with 
the other employments around the station ?—Yes, and 
we get the worst class of men as porters. 

15,982. If the wages in the mills rise, your wages 
must rise, must ‘they not?—It is not done. The 
wages of the porters have not been altered since I 
have been at the station; it has always been 17s. 6d. 
a week. 

15,983. But you can keep your staff well together ? 
—The pointsmen we can keep very well together ; 
but it is a very difficult matter to get good respectable 
passenger porters for 17s. 6d. a week. 

15,984. Have yon any vacancy at the present 
moment ?—Yes, I have. 

15,985. Has it’ been long open ?—Yes, it has been 
about two months open. F 

15,986. Have you had any applications for it p—I 
have a man performing the duty temporarily on trial ; 
he has not been appointed. 


15,987. How ‘long has he been where ?He has 


Bok! there about six weeks. 


15,988, Then you got a man on trial stieae a fort- 
night or three weeks after the vacancy occurred ?—Yes. 
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15,989. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do you estimate the 
benefits that the porters get in addition to their wages ? 
—I am not ina position to estimate them one way or 
the other. They are not allowed to accept gratuities, 
and I am sure they do not accept gratuities in my 
presence, and for that reason I am not in a position 
to estimate them. 

15,990. What is it supposed to be ?—I cannot say. 

15,991. (Chairman.) You imagine that they do get 
gratuities ?—Yes, I have an idea that they do, but I 
have no more idea than the Commissioners themselves 
us to the amount, because they keep it to themselves. 

15,992. (Mr. Galt.) Do we understand you correctly 
to say that from giving insufficient wages you do not 
get the best class of men ?—So far as the porters are 
concerned that is so. 

15,993. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you spoke of a 
rise of wages you referred to other men employed in 
the station ?—Yes, to the pointsmen. 

15,994. (Chairman,) With regard to your porters, 
have you had during the three years that you have 
been there any accident from the porters being in- 
efficient ?—Not one. 

15,995. Have you had any failure of duty from 
inefficiency by the porters >—Many. 

15,996. What sort of failures ?—Being indifferent 
as fo their position, and coming on the platform in a 
careless state of mind; altogether they did not pay 
that attention to the passengers and the passengers’ 
luggage which they should have done. 

15,997. Is it rather not from the men being not 
subject to discipline ?—No, not that exactly. They 
will not have discipline forced upon them, because 
they do not value their position to the extent that 
they ought. 

15,998. If you fine a man he goes >—Yes, or if you 
censure him he goes. In many cases he will say, “I 
“ do not care about this, I can get a better job else- 
‘* where.” 

15,999. During the time that you have been there, 
1 gather that you have had no accident from the 
inefficiency of the porters ?—No, because they have 
nothing to do, but just on the platforms attending to 
passengers and their luggage. 

16,000. They have nothing to do with the working 
or the safety of the trains p—Nothing whatever. 

16,001. Would you take any of those porters to 
relieve a signalman in the case of illness >—No, we 
have pointsmen ready to relieve them at any moment. 

16,002. What hours do your platform porters 
work ?—12 hours. 

16,003. Out of the 12 hours they get what amount 
of time for meals ?—They are divided into two gangs ; 
the early gang come on at a quarter to 6 and leave 
off at half-past 11; then they come-on at 1 o’clock 
and remain on from 1 o’clock till half-past 5. 

16,004. Then they get a good meal-time in the 
middle of the day ?—Yes, an hour and a half. 

16,005. Do they get an opportunity to get any tea 
in the afternoon between the trains ?—Yes, they have 
an opportunity of having a cup of tea on the ground 
between the trains. 

16,006. Is there any mess-:room, or any place on 
the station where they can boil a kettle >—Yes. 

16,007. They get an interval of 20 minutes between 
the passenger trains, do they not?—Yes, and more 
than that in the afternoon. 

16,008. (Mr. Galt.) What wages do the same class 
of men get in other employments ?—In the mills they 
get, some of them, 30s. a week. 

16,009. (Mr. Ayrton.) You do not mean that people 
performing the duties of porterage in a mill would get 
those wages?—When we get men from the neigh- 
bourhood of Huddersfield, they are men that have 
been brought up to this mill work, the majority of 
them, and the best men that are brought up in a mill 
would not come to the Huddersfield station to work 
for 17s. 6d. a week; but the inferior class of those 
men get astray somehow, and make application to get 
on the railways. 

16,010. ( Chairman.) What would the inferior class 
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of mill hands get in a mill?—I have been told that 
with overtime they get 35s..a week. There is no 
doubt but what they pay them well. 

16,011. One can hardly conceive that a man who 
can earn readily 35s. or 30s..a week would come to 
work for 17s. 6d.?—He would have to work a great 
deal harder certainly. 

16,012. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Perhaps they do not 
like the confinement of the mill ?—Yes, in many cases 
it isso. , 

16,018. (Chairman.) When you: had this vacancy 
that you spoke of, and you put this man on temporary 
work, had you any other applications at all for the 
post >—No. 

16,014. Has it happened that you have had three 
or four applications in other instances where there has 
been a vacancy ?—-Yes, and we have also had three or 
four vacancies, and no one applyimg for them. 

16,015. But at other times you may have three or 
four applications for one vacancy ?—Yes, but they are 
a very inferior class that, make those applications. 

16,016. The inferiority of the class is in what way ; 
is it that they are not strong enough to handle the 
luggage or that they get drunk ?—They are weak ; 
they are not good, active, able-bodied men. 

16,017. Are they men who have been brought up 
in the confinement of the mill ?—No, not exactly ; but 
they are small in stature, and they do not make good 
men. 

16,018. Does that smallness of stature disqualify 
them for mill work in any way ?—No. 

16,019..(Mr. Galt.) It is the refuse of the. mill 
workmen that you get, is it not ?—It is. approaching 
to that. 

16,020. Was it ever tried on your part of the line 
to bring men from other places where Jabour was more 
cheap ?—-It has been done, but they will not stop in 
the yard. : 

16,021. (Chairman.) The good men are. tempted 
away by the higher wages of the mill >—Yes. 

16,022. During the time that you have had the 
station have you been inconvenienced so as to risk 
accidents to the traffic by want of porters P—No, not 
in one instance; but we have been inconvenienced so 
far as the performance of the platform duty is con- 
cerned, 

16,023. You have to drive the men more P—Yes. 
We have to drive them and watch them very closely ; 
and if you watch them too much they will leave. 

16,024. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Would not one. result 
of the inefficiency: of the platform porters be that the 
punctuality of trains would be interfered with ?—Yes, 
and the luggage being put in wrong vans, and the 
trains getting delayed on the road in consequence. 

16,025. ( Chairman.) Have you had any case of late 
where trains have been delayed through the inefficiency 
of your porters ?—Yes. 

16,026. What class of trains ?—Fast trains, 

16,027. In what way have they been delayed by the 
inefficiency of the porters ?—For instance, the train 
leaving Leeds at 9.20 in the morning has a Stockport 
carriage on with a cupboard in that carriage, and all 
luggage for the south should be placed in that cup- 
board; and the Manchester luggage and Liverpool 
luggage should be placed in different cupboards in the 
other parts of the train. Inefficient porters are liable 
to and have placed the luggage in the wrong compart- 
ments, to my knowledge. 

16,028. You mean that the men put south luggage 
into the Manchester cupboard ?>—Yes. 

16,029. And that has caused delay for that one 
station, which is Guide Bridge probably ?—Yes, the 
luggage has gone astray, and I have had communica- 
tion about it, and found it on inquiry to be so. 

16,030. Have you any foreman, porters in your 
station ?—I have. j 

16,031. How many ?—{ have one foreman and 
three inspectors. 4 

16,032. You have, I suppose, your inspectors always 
on duty upon the platform ?—Yes, and also the fore- 
man too. 
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16,033. What are their wages ?>—The foreman gets 
23s. a week, and the eldest inspector gets 32s. 6d. a 
week, the second 30s. a week, and the third 27s. 6d. 
a week. 

16,084, Is.it not their duty to see that the porters 
do their work properly ?—Yes. 

16,035. If luggage gets astray in that way is it not 
rather from the want of the inspector looking after it 
as well as the porters '—It is utterly impossible some- 
times to watch them. They will do wrong as soon as 
the inspector turns his back, they have so little idea 
of the correct thing. 

16,036. Have you much passenger luggage at your 
station ?—Yes. 

16,037. Have you much commercial travellers’ lug- 
gage ?—A great deal. 

16,038. Is that very bulky in this district ?—Yes, 
woollen patterns and so on. 

16,039. We have heard that in some places, at road- 
side stations where the staff is small, the weight and 
bulk of commercial travellers’ luggage causes delays 
to the trains, because they require two men to handle 
the packages ; is that in accordance with your ex- 
perience ?—There is no doubt about it. 

16,040. Is it your impression that commercial 
travellers at Huddersfield take much more luggage 


‘than the ordinary passengers in weight or bulk ?—Yes, 


in weight and bulk too. 

16,041. Is there any special arrangement made as 
regards the excess on commercial luggage ?>—Yes, it 
is one half the ordinary rate. 

16,042, They are exempt from the full charge, and 
they are also allowed, are they not, to take it out on 
the road or to get access to it on the road short of its 
ultimate destination ?—Yes; if a commercial traveller 
booked his luggage to Leeds, he would be able to get 
it out at intermediate stations with his ticket. 

16,043. Does commercial luggage run up to, say, 
14 ewt. to 2 cwt.?—Yes, and 3cwt. We hada case 
the night before last where commercial luggage of one 
passenger weighed 3 cwt. and a few. pounds and we 
charged 2s. 4d. for the excess. 

16,044. What would have been the excess for an 
ordinary passenger ?—4s. 8d. 

16,045. Would it be in two or three of those large 
leather parcels that we see ?—Yes. 

16,046. Sometimes they require, do they not, two 
strong men to lift them into the van?—It wants a 
very strong man or two ordinary second-class men. 

16,047. You mean two of your inefficient porters ? 
—Yes; two of our inefficient porters. I have some 
good porters. ‘They are not all bad ones. 


16,048. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that the 
reason why after they have come as porters they 
leave the service arises from the circumstance that 
they think that the money given at the station amounts 
to much more than they find they do by experience, 
and then they go away ?—I am not in a position to 
say anything about that. 

16,049. Do you think that ‘aman earning 30s. a week 
might very well come to your station as a porter, 
believing that he would get fully 30s. out of his work ? 
—It is perhaps possible. 

16,050. Perhaps Huddersfield being rather a dry 
place of business money does not flow so quickly into 
the porters’ hands ?—I do not know. 

16,051. You have no pleasure traflic there ?>—No. 

16,052. (Mr. Galt.) What wages do other porters 
in other employments analogous to yours get in the 
town ?—They would get 1/. a week in the town as 
ordinary porters. ; 

(16,053. (Chatrman.) When you speak of ordinary 
porters in the town that would mean, would it not, 
warehouse porters r—Yes. 

16,054. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they the sort of porters 
that move goods in an ordinary warehouse or have 
charge of goods in a private warehouse ?>—No; I do 
not think that such aman would have charge of a 
warehouse at all. He would just have to go out 
and take parcels occasionally. 
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16,055. Taking that sort of porter, what would he 
get in Huddersfield >—He would get 1/. a week. 

16,056. What does a borough policeman get in 
Huddersfield ?—25s. and 27s. 
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16,057. (Chairman.) What sort of wages would 


scaffold labourers get about Huddersfield ?—I do not 
know that. I have never made that inquiry, but 
the local labourers in Huddersfield are very well 
paid. 

16,058. It seems strange that the men should come 
at all to be railway porters?—They expect, no doubt, 
when they do come for 17s. 6d. to receive what they 
call tips. 

16,059. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you allow them to per- 
form small services for passengers, such as carrying 
out boxes a little way beyond the station ?—No. 

16,060. But they all do it, do they not ?—No, not 
in our station. 

16,061. Would you be surprised to hear that they 
do it at this station ?—I cannot suppose it. They 
are never allowed to leave the station, and I have 
never found them leave it. We have a lot of out- 
porters for that duty. We have about 10 or 11 out- 
porters that do nothing but just wait on the passen- 
gers and commercial travellers and take their luggage 
into the town. 

16,062. (Chairman.) What do you consider that 
their place is worth ?—A good deal better than an 
indoor porter. 

16,063. (Mr. Ayrton.) Those are station porters, 
are they not ’—We simply give them the right of being 
there. They are not paid. by us, and they are not 
clothed by the company ; they are simply there to wait 
upon the passengers. It depends upon their good con- 
duct whether they are allowed to remain there or not, 
because it is very useful to passengers, and it is a 
living to them. 

16,064. (Chairman.) As to the amount of work 
done by one of your porters on the platform and one 
of those out-porters, an out-porter has harder work, 
has he not, in wheeling iuggage in the town?—lIf a 
commercial traveller arrived at 10 in the morning, 
which is about their time, he would engage one of 
those porters and he would pay him so much an hour, 
and he would be standing about one half of his time, 
because the shops are close to each other and he would 
go into one shop and then into another, and whilst the 
commercial traveller was inside the porter would be 
standing outside. 

16,065. But your platform porter moves the luggage 
from the carriage to the door of the office ?—Yes. 

16,066. The outdoor porter has to take the same 
luggage probably in the course of time a mile ?—Yes, 
no doubt. 

16,067. Has not a warehouse porter a greal deal 
more lifting in the course of a day than your people 
have ?—No, I should think not; not half as much I 
should think. 

16,068. They do not have to carry them up the 
stairs ?—What I mean by warehouse porters are shop 
porters, men that are employed to take parcels out. 

16,069. In a goods warehouse it is harder work, is 
it not ?—Yes. 

16,070. What rate of wages are the men paid in the 
goods yard ?—I think the goods porters get a guinea 
a week. 

16,071. And they have the same number of hours 
as the others, have they not ?—I can scarcely speak as 
to their hours; I do not think they have so many 
hours. 

16,072. But it is much harder work ?-—It is harder 
certainly. 

16,078. (Sir Seymour ’ Fitzgerald.) Does the en- 
gagement of porters rest with you ?—No. 

16,074. With whom does it rest ?—It rests with the 
district superintendent. In the first place we have to 
report a vacancy, and a porter is nominated by a 
director, and he is appointed. 

16,075. Is the same course pursued as regards the 
signalmen and the pointsmen ?—As a rule the points- 
men are advanced off the platform. 
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16,076. Then that is a math of promotion amongst 

four men ?—Yes. 

16,077. Is that promotion made by you ?—I recom- 
mend it, and then it is sanctioned. 

16,078. Then of course your recommendation is 
generally followed '—Yes. 

16,079. If aman is brought into your yard as a 
fresh hand, either as a signalman or a pointsman, who 
has been engaged upon another line, do you make 
inquiries from the station where he has been employed 
before as to what his antecedents are?—The super- 
intendent does that. 

16,080. Can you say whether that is always care- 
fully done ?—I think so. From the correspondence I 
receive from Mr. Corns’s office, he seems to carry it 
out. 

16,081. You say that a great number of men 
come into the railway employ, and you are obliged to 
consider them to a certain extent, because they are 
very independent, and have the power of obtaining 
private employment elsewhere. Supposing that a man 
comes to you whose immediate employ before he 
changed was in some private warehouse, and that he 
had before that been in the employ of a railway com- 
pany as porter, or signalman, or pointsman, or what- 
ever it might be, would reference be made, do you 
suppose, to the company as well as to the private 
employer with whom he was immediately before he 
came to you'—He would have to produce a character 
for two years, and the company under whom he had 
served would be referred to the same as the private 
individual under whom he was immediately employed. 
A two years’ character in every case is required. 

16,082. Have you found that men have come into 
the service of the company whose antecedents have not 
been carefully inquired into ?—No. 

16,083. Say, for instance, a signalman or a points- 
man who has been dismissed for inattention to his 
duties ; have you known any instances where men have 
been brought into your company without that having 
been discovered?—No, I have not. I have known 
men to have made application for a porter’s position 
who have not been able to produce satisfactory cha- 
racters for two years, and we have dispensed with them 
if there has been three months’ break. 

16,084. Then we may take it that always in engaging 
a railway servant you require him to show what his 
engagements have been and what his character has 
been “for two years preceding ?—Yes, in every case. 


16,085. (Chairman.) If it came to your knowledge — 


that a man had been in another railway company’s ser- 
vice within three or four years, would or would not 
inquiry be made as to the circumstances of his 
leaving ?—I do not think there would; two years 
would be sufficient. 

16,086. (Mr. Galt.) Is it a fair representation of 
your opinion to say that the wages are insufficient to 
secure a good class of servants ?—It is so far as the 
porters are concerned. 

16,087. Have you ever represented to your superin- 
tendent that it would be desirable to give better pay so 
as to have a better body of men ?—Verbally, but I have 
never made a written communication. Itis well known. 

16,088. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose from all you 
hear yours is not a solitary case ?—No, not so far as 
the porters are concerned ; it is universal. I think all 
the companies are the same in this neighbourhood. 

16,089. (Chairman.) There is a general desire, is 
there not, on the part of platform porters to get more 
wages, and the feeling on the part of the station- 
masters is that it cannot be long postponed, but that 
you must give it?—I am rather astonished that the 
directors of the company have not given it before. 
They have advanced all the other class. of men, but the 
porters go on the same as they were before. 

16,090. Still I gather from you that your station is 
not deficient of porters P—No. 

16,091. You have not had any accident from the 
inefficiency of porters ?—No, but frequent inconve- 
nience ; it gives us more work and more anxiety and 
things go wrong where they might go right in many 
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cases, such as luggage going astray during the summ 


of 17s. 6d. ?—I should think that they would save the 


1002. a year for your claims at Huddersfield 2—No, 


- 


time ; it takes one man the whole of his time, as far. 
as Huddersfield is concerned, in writing for the 
luggage that has gone astray. ; 

16,092. (Chairman.) Are all of your porters now 
men belonging to the neighbourhood ?—No, ‘not all of 
them. 

16,093. Have you any from distant places ?—Yes, 
some trom Chester, and those are the men that vie : 
stop the longest if they do take to it. i 

16,094. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that the inofit 4 
ciency of the porters results to any extent from 
persons paying them to do special services for them — 
on the platform ?—No, I think myself that it results a 
in the first place from the small wages that they are 
paid. If they were paid we will say 12. a week, the 
foundation would be better than 17s. 6d. a week, and — 
whatever they do make would,’I think, bring a better” ‘ 
class of men on to the platforms. a 

16,095. (Chairman.) Do you think they look a 
good deal to what they can pick up, irrespective of — 
their pay P—Yes; but still I think another half-crown ~ 
would put them on a better footing. c. 

16,096. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that some of a 
the men who are in the habit of being paid by pas- — 
sengers are apt to resent their not being paid b 
allowing the luggage to go astray, and otherwise i 
have not seen it, although they might do so cer- — 
tainly. § 

16,097. (Chairman.) Have you any reason to sus- — 
pect that a porter sometimes, if he has not been paid, ~ 
wilfully sends luggage astray ?—No, I have no reason j 
to think that. 

16,098. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) Do you think that — 
they ‘send the luggage astray from not being able to 
read the directions properly ?—No, from the want of — 
knowledge of the working of the railway. i 

16,099. (Chairman.) .It will take a new porter, — 
will it not, some little time to become acquainted and — 
to know at a glance which compartment to put the ~ 
luggage into >—Yes, it will take a man six months to — 
know the proper working. 4 
. 16,100. He must get into his head, must he not, 7 
which branch every station is on ?—Yes, and how the ~ 
train is formed. 

16,101. (Mr. Galt.) Do the companies give lower — 
wages to the porters in consequence of their receiving _ 
tips? —No, they prohibit the porters accepting ~ 
gratuities. g 

16,102. Could you get men for 17s. 6d. a week to 
come to work for you unless they éxpected to receive — 
gratuities ?—I should think not. 4 

16,103. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you-ever known any — 
man unequal to his duty in consequence of his being 
employed a great number of hours ?—No; we are 
very careful about that. 

16,104. Have you ever known them inefficient in 
consequence of their not taking care of themselves 
when off duty, and not taking proper rest?—No,I. / 
have not. They may not look so bright one day as 
another perhaps ; but I am not able to trace it to that 
cause. 

16,105. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that the com- 
pany would lose anything by giving 1/. a week instead 


extra amount paid for that advance; that is to say, 
supposing they paid 2s. 6d..a week extra, they would — 
have a better class of men, and the luggage would go 
more regularly ; there is no doubt it would prevent a 
great many claims that are now made for commercial 
luggage going astray. 

16,106. (Chairman. ) What sort of amount of claims 
have you for missing luggage in the course of the year; 
is it 1007. or 507. ?>—No. We have lost luggage off 
the platform through the carelessness of the porters 
and to my cones it has cost the company 45/. for 
one box. . 

16,107. You do not think that you ee paid 


nothing approaching that. 


the station ?—Yes. 
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16,108. How many porters have you ?—Sixteen 
porters in the winter and 18 in the summer. 

16,109. (Mr. Galt.) Would you not sooner have 
two less in number, if they were thoroughly efficient 
men, at 1/. a week than the present number of 
inefficient men at 17s. 6d.?—No ; we could not very 
well do with less ; but 16 good men ought to do very 
nice work on the platform. 

16,110. (Chairman.) Do you think that you would 
be able to do with 14 men instead of 16 if they were 
really able men and good stout fellows ?>—If they were 
really good men we might. 

16,111. Have you any difficulty in enforcing in 
your station any part of the rule books of your com- 
panies ?—So far as the working of the station and the 
yard is concerned, we cannot comply with the rules at 
all in the Lancashire and Yorkshire yard. 

16,112. Have you known any difficulty with the 
Laneashire and Yorkshire book ?—Yes. 

16,118. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do all the trains 
stop at your station ?—Yes. I should say with refer- 
ence to the former question that we have, for instance, 
to shunt on the main line when a passenger train is 
due. That is one of the rules which we cannot comply 
with. 

16,114. So that the passenger train may get into 
For instance, if a goods train 
arrives at the Huddersfield station when a passenger 
train is due, we have to go on with the shunting till 
it is announced from Gledholt. 

16,115. What distance is Gledholt ?—A little over 
a quarter of a mile. 

16,116. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you not subject to the 

rule that you are not to shunt within 10 minutes of 
a passenger train being due ?—That is the rule I am 
speaking of that we cannot carry out. 
- 16,117. And you do not carry it out ?—No, we 
cannot. The whole thing would be at a deadlock in a 
moment; the tunnel is blocked while the shunting 
operation is performed, and there is no danger unless the 
pointsman should make a mistake. 

16,118. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Or unless a waggon 
should break loose from a train going the other way ? 
—Quite so. 

16,119. (Chairman.) Could you find me that rule 
in the Lancashire and Yorkshire rule book, or is 
there any positive rule for that 10 minutes margin 
in the book ?—I should think rule 216 is the nearest 
one approaching to it. 

16,120. No. 216 says, “Guards must make them- 
“ selves acquainted with the times of the trains passing 
those parts of the line over which they are working, 
“ and when likely to be overtaken by a passenger 
“‘ train, must request the engineman immediately to 
“ shunt into a siding, or out of the way of the 
“‘ approaching train, having first obtained the per- 
« mission of the pointsmen and signalmen to do so, 
“ and satisfied themselves that the proper signals are 
“exhibited to protect their trains.” Then rule 
No. 217 is, “If a goods or mineral train should not 
“be more than 10 minutes.in adyance of a passenger 
“ train, it must be shunted into the nearest siding 
“to allow the passenger train to pass.” Then it 
refers back to rules Nos. 83 and 84; 83 is a long rule 
specially warning you that it is to be shunted into 
the nearest siding ; but if there is not a siding at 
Huddersfield, it must stand on the main line ?—Yes. 


16,121. You must send it into the Gledholt siding | 


or some other ?—At the Gledholt siding there is not 

sufficient accommodation to shunt the up train, 

- 16,122. Where is your nearest siding ?—At a place 

called Cox’s crossing ; it is a very long refuge siding. 
16,123. That is the nearest siding within the mean- 

ing of this rule, if you are full at Huddersfield ?— 

Quite so. It is a very long siding, and it will hold 


- three or four trains. 


16,124. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) What distance is it? 
—It is nearly a mile west of our station. It is 
between Manchester and Huddersfield. 

16,125. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then you would 
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have to send a train up the incline to get to that 
siding >—Yes. 

16,126. And then to shunt it back ?—No, there are 
facing points. It is a long loop. It is a very good 
siding. There is one on the up road at Cox’s crossing, 
and there is another at Golear on the down road. 

16,127. I think I understood you to say before that 
especially during the months of November and 
December those sidings are all full, so that you have 
to send the waggons still further back again ?—No, 
I said this, that the trains run very much out of 
course, and a great many of them come together, and 
when they all have work to do they block the station. 
For instance, if the first down goods train comes and 
you have so many waggons on it to shunt off, and the 
up goods arrives and it has waggons to put. off, there 
is the down goods in the station, and there is the 
shunting of this down goods, whilst the shunting pre- 
vents the up goods from putting off its waggons, inas- 
much as it has to cross the down road to shunt into 
the yard. 

16,128, If a passenger train is due what would you 
do with the up goods ?—Let him back to clear the 
cross-over road on to the main line, or else we could 
not get the passenger trains in and out. 

16,129. What time are you allowed to work your 
passenger trains in your station P—Two minutes. 

16,130. Can you do it in two minutes ?—Yes, we 
can. 

16,131. I suppose occasionally you keep them 
longer ?—No, the average stopping at the Hudders- 
field station very rarely exceeds two minutes. There 
are delays outside, no doubt. 

16,132. So that your delays are considerably more 
than the two minutes at Huddersfield —Yes, we have 
passenger trains standing outside 15 or 20 minutes 
very often, in consequence of other trains being in the 
station with only one platform. 

16,133. (Chatrman.) You mean that when you 
have got the train into the station you can deal with 
it in two minutes ?—Yes, when we have got it ready. 
We have to draw the goods train to let it into the 
station, and we have to take it back again to let it out 
to clear it of the cross-over road. 

16,134. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) During that 15 minutes 
the passenger train would be standing on the main 
line, would it not ?—Yes ; and probably there would 
be two or three up passenger trains coming in there, 
and one down train would have to stop there all the 
time. 

16,135. During that time, if unfortunately a goods 
waggon broke away from a train somewhere up the 
incline, it would be avery serious matter, would it not ? 
—There is no doubt about that. 

16,1386. (Chairman.) When you have had runaways 
on the line has it generally been from failure of the 
coupling, or has it been from a little carelessness in 
the shunting ?—As to the runaway that I referred to 
just now it was never cleared up how it became 
detached, but there was no doubt but that the breaks- 
man was asleep. He was in his van when the goods 
train came in contact with the passenger train. 

16,137. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was he killed ?— 
No, he was hurt a little, but the passenger guard was 
badly hurt. 

16,138. Have you ever known a waggon slip out 
of a siding or near this station up the incline ?—No, 
nothing of the kind has happened since I have been 
there. 

16,139. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you happen to know 
what sort of pace the train that was caught by this 
truck was likely to be going at ?>—It had just come to 
a stand at the Bradley station. 

16,140, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How are the repairs 
executed to the permanent way within the limits of 
your station ; which company executes them ?—The 
London and North-western as far as the main line is 
concerned. 

16,141. Have those cross-over points between the 
up and down platforms been repaired of late ?—Men 
are constantly working at them. 
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16,142. They ‘seemed to be in a very rickety state 


a couple of days ago ?—They might be; but the men 
are there, or they were at those cross-over points last 
week. 

16,143. The traffic is so great that they soon get 
out of order ?—Yes, they very soon get loose; but still 
I should not say that they are dangerous. 

16,144. (Chairman.) They work loose almost 
within a week or so, do they not ?—Yes, they do. 

16,145. But then they remain in that state without 
wearing much, do they not ?—Yes ; they are closely 
watched. I do not think if the crossing moves up and 
down a bit there is any danger. 

16,146. (Str J. L. Simmons.) I see in the locomo- 
tive time book that a driver of the name of Cockburn 
was fined for leaving Huddersfield without a break 
van on the 20th of January ; do you remember that 
circumstance ?—Yes, I reported it. 

16,147. Did you see him leave without a break 
van ?—He had gone without a break, and I followed 
him. He shunted into the refuge siding at Hillhouse, 
and he came back again and took his break down to 
Hillhouse. 

16,148. Was it a passenger train ?—No, a goods 
train. 

16,149. Who had been with that van ?—The breaks- 
man, no doubt. 

16,150. How was the driver responsible for that ?— 
He ought to have seen that the whole of his train was 
on before he went. 

16,151. Can they always see the whole of a long 
train >—It was not a long train on that occasion. 

16,152. Was the guard punished as well as the 
breaksman ?—No, it would be taking the responsibility 
off the driver if you were to punish him. 

16,153. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Have you had to 
report any of your men within the last few months ? 
—Yes, that runaway waggon for one. 

16,154. Have you had to report any of your signal- 
men ?—Yes, P. C. Wood. 

16,155. In which box is he?—The bottom box of 
our station. 

16,156. For what did you report him ?—It was 
very foggy weather, and a goods train was shunting 
on the viaducts, and he allowed another Lancashire 
and Yorkshire goods to go down before he had 
satisfied himself that the other goods had finished 
shunting, and a slight collision was the result; but he 


was reported, and if I remember right he was fined 


10s. 
16,157. Have you had to report any other signal- 


man ?—P. C. Shaw, who has been dismissed. 


W. Rothwell. 


—— 


16,158. When was this ?—In May last he was on 
duty at the bottom box, a very bad box to work ; and 
he was reported for turning the down mail on to the 
up road. : 

16,159. What do you mean by a bad box ?—There 
was great difficulty in working it ; in fact, they all are 
sO. 

16,160. Have you had to report any other _signal- 
man ?—No. 

16,161. Have you had occasion 10 report any of 
your pointsmen ?—The signalmen are the pointsmen. 

16,162. Have you had occasion to report any 
drivers ?—Yes. 

16,163. Will you mention any ?—There was that 
driver who was reported for leaving his break ; about 
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12 months ago I reported another driver for not — 
exerting himself to get out of the way of an express, 
and he was fined 7s. 6d. j 
16,164. That is to say, he did not shunt quickly 
enough ?—He had 15 minutes margin of the express, 
and the road. was clear for him to Huddersfield. I — 
urged him to go through myself, and so did the — 
pointsman, but he seemed very dilatory over it. I 
made inquiry and found that the express had been — 
delayed about two minutes at the siding, at Cox’s ~ 
siding. I reported him, and he was fined, becauseif he 
had exerted himself he would have cleared. . 
16,165. Have you any other, cases —There is no ~ 
other case that I can remember. 
16,166. Have you ever had to report any driver for — 
overshooting his signals, or passing the signals at — 
danger without stopping ?—I have had to reporta — 
driver for fouling the cross-over road leading into the | _ 
platform siding. That was some time ago, but it © 
turned out afterwards, when the case was investigated, 
that the fault rested with the policeman for permitting — 
the goods to come into the station after giving per- 
mission to the man at the southern end to bring in — 
the passenger train. I think that is about the only — 
case that I can remember. : 
16,167. Within what period ?—Within 18 months 


‘or two years. 


16,168.. Would the cases that you report only be — 
cases where there is a neglect of duty within the yard, — 
or would you report any case where the signalman or 
pointsman had neglected to. perform his duty at any 
of those sidings that you are speaking of, a mile or 
two out from your station ?—A mile out; that is — 
Hillhouse, which is the extent one way, and Gledholt — 
the other. 

16,169. Are you including those when you say that 
you have not been called upon to make any report ?— 
Yes. ‘ 
16,170. Of course, you would not see yourself. — 
How would you become informed of the circumstances _ 
of any neglect of duty at those places >—The cases 
that I have referred to relate to one of the boxes in — 
the yard, except the one in which the pointsman at — 
Springwood turned the London and North-western 
mail up the Lancashire and Yorkshire line ; that is 
out of the station. a 

16,171. How did you obtain information of that; 
who reported it to you ?—The inspector on duty at 
the time got to know it immediately. 

16,172. How would he get to know it imme~« 
diately ?—In the first place, the pointsman would 
report it. a 

16,178. Unless the pointsman reports it, you at the 
Huddersfield station, or the inspector at the Hudders- 
field station, would not know anything of it ?—No ; 
but, of course, he would be compelled to report it 
when there were so many concerned in it. There 
were the guard of the mail, the driver himself, and 
the passengers in the train, who would know that 
there was something wrong going on on the up 
Lancashire and Yorkshire line. 

16,174. I may take it that you have never yourself 
had to report a case.of a driver passing signals at 
danger, and that you have not any reason to believe 
that such cases have happened within that portion of 
the line which is at all under your control ?—No, 
none at, all, 


‘The witness withdrew. 


Wittiam RortHwe.t examined. 


16,175. (Chairman.) Are you in the service of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company ?—Yes. 

16,176. You are foreman shunter in the goods yard 
at Bolton ?—Yes. 

16,177. Can you give the Commission’ some idea of 
the number of waggons that you have in and out of 


that yard in a day ?—I can hardly give you the num- 


ber exactly, but it is a large amount of waggons in 
and out. , 
16,178, Would it run up to 200 or 300 a day ?— 


Yes, perhaps about that, and a deal passes through 
besides. ; a 
16,179. That would be the number that you would 
haveloading and unloading?—Yes, and exchange traffic, 
16,180. Then you have also, have you not, in your 
yard at Bolton a good deal of exchange from one 
train to another ?—We have, but not so much as we 
used to have. “4 
16,181. The Bolton station is at the foot of a steep 
incline from Blackburn, is it not ?—Yes. : 


‘ 


16,182. Do any other companies run into the Bolton 
station?—-The London and North-western run into 
it, but not to our yard; it is all the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 

16,153. Do you remember what the gradient is >— 
1 in 386, I believe. 

16,184. (Mr. Ayrton.) For how far ?—Six miles. 

16,185. (Chairman.) It is a continuous steep 
incline, is it not, from Blackburn down to Bolton ?>— 
Yes, from Entwistleto Bolton. The Blackburn line is 
14 miles in length, and it is about one half of that 
on the incline. 

16,186. A part of that is as steep as 1 in 86, you 
think ?—Yes, either 1 in 86 or 1 in 46. I am not 
quite sure; it is a very steep incline. 

16,187. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the distance 
from Entwistle ?—Six miles, I believe. 

16,188. (Chairman.) Do your sidings in your yard 
lead into a loop or into the main line direct >—The 
goods sidings are in a loop. Immediately they come 
off the junction they get into the loop. 

16,189. What is the chief traffic that you have to 
load and unload there ?—We load for all the stations 
pretty well. 

16,190. How many men have you under you ?>— 
40 guards. 

16,191. I think you in your company include 
amongst the guards what are called breaksmen ?— 
Ves. 

16,192. They are the guards of the goods trains? 
—Yes. 

16,193. How many shunters have you ?—They are 
shunters; we call them all guards; that includes all 
of them. 

16,194. They do the work indiscriminately of 
shunting ins the yards or of taking out trains ?— 
Yes. 

16,195. Have you any foremen under you ?—Yes, 
I have an assistant. 

16,196. Does he take turns with you in the day 
and night work ?>—There are two of us week and week 
about, and we have each an assistant. 

16,197. Do you often have any accidents to your 
men; do they get hurt or killed ?—No, not often, 
but we have had some certainly. 

16,198. How long have you been foreman there ? 
—Perhaps five months. 

16,199. During that time have you had any acci- 
dents?—A platelayer got killed four or five months 
previous to that. 

16,200. Was he knocked down in the yard ?—He 


got knocked down ; and a guard got killed at Wake- 


field. 

16,201. I am referring to accidents or injuries to 
men in your yard itself ?—We have had one plate- 
layer killed. 1 do not know of any other. J remem- 
ber a guard, but itis some years back, being killed 
in the yard, but not in the time that I have been 
foreman. 

16,202. Do you remember any accident to the 
men in coupling or uncoupling waggons ?—No, I do 
not. 

16,203. Do your people generally uncouple them by 
hand, or do they use the bar ?—By hand. 

16,204. What are your hours of working ?—From 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m., week and week about. 

16,205. Do the men under you have the same time ? 
—No, they have 10 hours. 

16,206. Is it 10 hours’ consecutive work or 10 hours 
allowing for meal-times ?— One hour out of it is 
allowed for meal-times. The pilot guards and shunters 
work 10 hours. 

16,207. Do you know what sort of pay those men 
receive; what would be the lowest rate of pay ? 
—The lowest is 22s. per week, and 32s. 6d. is the 
highest. : 

16,208. Is there a strict rule in making up trains as 
to the loads that you are to give >—Yes, there is. 

16,209. Is it in the rule books ?>—Yes; I think it 
is 40 waggons a load. 

16,210. What do you load up the inclines towards 
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Blackburn ?—18 waggons ; that is as much as an 
engine can pull. 

16,211. (Sir J. I. Simmons.) If the weather is bad, 
do you reduce the number ?—No, they take 18 
waggons. It only requires the proper break-power. 
There are two breaks attached to the train. 

16,212. (Chairman.) You send two breaks with 18 
waggons ?—As a rule we have 16 waggons and two 
breaks. 

16,2138. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the weight 
of your breaks on that line ?—10 tons. 

16,214. What do you load your waggons to ?— 
5 tons and 6 tons sometimes. 

16,215. What is the weight of the waggons ?— 
3 tons 10 cwt. and 4 tons. 

16,216. (Chairman.) Do you mean that the average 
load in the waggons would run up to 5 or 6 tons >— 
No, not more than 2 ton 10 ewt. 

16,217. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The average weight 
of the waggons would be about 7 tons, would it not 
—=é5 tons 10 cwi.;some may not have a'ton in, and 
some may have 3 tons in. 

16,218. (Chairman.) If they were averaged at 6 
tons altogether, that would about represent them ?— 
They might do that. 

16,219. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Where are your 
break vans placed ?— One right against the engine, 
and the other behind one at each end of the train. 

16,220. (Earl of Belmore.) In coming down an 
incline would you put the breaks of the trucks on ?— 
I should stop if necessary at the top of the bank 
and put the truck breaks on, besides the two breaks, 
and some sprags if required. 

16,221. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you pin down the hand 
breaks or let them loose?—The hand breaks of the 
waggons we pin down occasionally if it is a wet day, 
and stop at the top of the incline. 

16,222. Do they ordinarily work the incline with- 
out the lever breaks of the trucks being put down ?>— 
No ; we sometimes have to work trains from Black- 
burn with two engines and two breaks, and we have 
to stop the train at the top of the incline and pin the 
truck breaks down. 

16,223. How many do you pin down ?—Seven, 
eight, 10, or 12, according to the state of the weather. 

16,224. (Chairman.) If it is very greasy weather 
you put sprags in as well?—Yes, 

16,225. To half-a-dozen waggons perhaps ?—Yes. 

16,226. (Mr. Ayrton.) In fine weather do you pin 
down any of the side breaks ?—Yes, if they are very 
heavily loaded. 

16,227. (Chairman.) Have you ever had a run- 
away down there ?—Not to my recollection. 

16,228. Have you never had a train run wild down? 
—No ; I do not remember any case. 

16,229. Do you ever recollect any breaking loose 
on the inclines —No; I do not recollect any. 

16,230. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the greatest number 
of waggons you eyer knew taken up the incline from 
Bolton ?—38 waggons, with two engines and two break 
vans. 

16,231. Are both engines in front, or does one 
push behind ?—The one behind hooks on and takes 
them to Darwen or Blackburn ; it depends upon the 
weather. 

16,232. (Chairman.) You do not remember any 
accident on the incline ?—No ; I don’t recollect any. 

16,233. Do you recollect any accident from a ballast 
waggon or anything of that sort getting loose on it ? 
—I have heard, but that was before my time, of some 
waggons running on a Sunday down the incline. 

16,234. Where were you before you were at Bolton ? 
—I have been at Salford, and Wakefield, and Brad- 
ford, and Low Moor, all through the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire system. In fact, I have worked ail over the 
line. 

16,235. Have you been a breaksman yourself ?— 
Nes. 

16,236. Did you ever work at the Blackburn in- 
cline ?—Yes. 

16,237, And did you find it necessary, if you were 
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heavily loaded, to keep some of your truck breaks 

inned down as well as the other breaks ?—Yes; in 
fact, there is an order in the rule book to stop at En- 
twistle. There is also an order in the monthly time 
bills ; it is rule No. 210 which refers to the Blackburn 
and Clitheroe line. 

16,238. This is rule 210, “Guards are to apply 
“ their breaks carefully and hold the train well in 
“ check on approaching and descending inclines, more 
“ especially the following.” It then goes through a 
list of them, including Blackburn, and it says, “Jf in 
«« consequence of the great weight of the train or the 
greasy state of the rails the guard has any doubt 
as to his being able to control the train, it must be 
brought to a stand at the top of an incline and the 
breaks pinned down before attempting to descend ;” 
that is done in practice, is it ?—Yes ; I have done it 
myself scores of time. 

16,239. Is there anything in the working book 
about it ?—I believe it is mentioned in the working 
book too. 

16,240. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What number of 
waggons do you think a break van alone will hold 
on that incline ?—I have seen 18 waggons with a 10- 
ton break. I have stopped myself on the incline with 
18 waggons and the engine detached. 

16,241. And only a break van applied ?—Yes, no 
other break applied; one break has held them all 
on. 

16,242. You could not have been in the 1 in 36? 
—Yes, on that road; Iam not sure whether it is 
1 in 86 or 1 in 46; it is somewhere about that, it is a 
very steep incline. 

16,243." (Chairman.) Had you any breaks pinned 
down then ?—No. 

16,244, Had you any dropped without pinning P— 
No. <A 10-ton break will hold 18 waggons on the 
steepest part of the incline. i 

16,245. That is, if it takes them when they are 
standing still >—Yes. 

16,246. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Was it a luggage 
train ?—Yes. 

16,247. (Chairman.) I presume that it would not 
pull it up if the train was the least bit in movement? 
—No, it would not. 

16,248. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would it check the move- 
ment?— Yes, it would check the movement cer- 
tainly. 

16,249. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Upon that oeca- 
sion you did not follow out that rule which has been 
referred to P—The train was at a stand, and we did not 
require it. 

16,250. Do you say that you brought up the train 
on the incline and afterwards held it ?—No. Idid not 
check the speed of the train; but the train being 
taken up the incline, and coming to a stand, I could 
then hold it while the engine went away. 

16,251. Would it have held it if any impetus had 
been given to it downwards ?—No, I do not suppose it 
would. I durst not trust it. The least motion would 
move it away. 

16,252. (Chairman.) What you mean is that it 
held it so that you could go and put other breaks down 
and leave it ?—Yes. 

16,258. There are other steep inclines on the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire system, are there not ?—-Yes, 
there are. 

16,254. Have you worked over them?—TJI have 
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worked to Bradford, and the one from Low Moor to 


Bradford is very steep. 

16,255, Have you ever had any runaway ?——No. 

16,256. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) “Would the engine- 
driver in that case which you have mentioned have 
detached his engine and left the train before you had 
pinned down the other trucks ?—No, not unless I had 
told him. He never detaches on the Blackburn line 
till he comes into a siding. 

16,257. Then the engine might have been helping 
you to hold that train ?—But the engine was detached 
after. My 10-ton break held those 18 waggons, and 


he had detached the engine before I had pinned do 
those breaks. 

16,258. (Chairman.) Did you pin the others 
down afterwards ?—Yes,-I generally pin them down, _ 

16,259. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would not it have 
been wiser to pin them down before the engine was 
detached ?—Yes ; but this is a specimen that the 
break will hold them. 

16,260. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there any cross blocks 
put across the line at the top of the incline to prevent 
the waggons running down?—There are some run- 
away points near Bolton. 

16,261. Have you a block that you put across the 
line at the top of the incline to prevent anything pass- 
ing down the incline ?—No, there are no blocks on 
the main line. 

16,262. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How are those run- 
away points arranged ?—So that if a train breaks 
loose on the incline and runs back towards Bolton, it 
will run into a field. They are always set for a run- 
ning-away engine. ‘ 

16,263. How far are they out of Bolton ?—Half a 
mile. 

16,264. What would become of a train that went 
down the siding ?—It would go to ruin ; it would go 
into a field almost. 

16,265. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there not another set of 
poinis at the top of the incline, so that they can be 
sent off the line at the top ?—No, there is only one 
set. 

16,266. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there only that 
one pair of runaway points throughout the whole of 
that incline between Bolton and Entwistle ?—Only 
that one. I have not been up there for two or three 
years now, but there was not more when I was there. 

16,267. (Chairman.) Have you ever had to report 
any of your men for neglect of duty ; coming late, 
and so on ?—No, I do not know that I have. 

16,268. If a man came half-an-hour late, what 
would you do with him?—I should report him, 
certainly. 

16,269. If he was 10 minutes late, I suppose you 
would blow him up the first time ?—I should scold 
him. 

16,270. If that happened often should you report 
him ?—Yes, I should report him certainly. 

16,271. Have’ you ever found any of your men the 
worse for drink when they came on duty ?—No, I 
have not found any the worse for drink. 

- 16,272. Do you consider that the men who are work- 
ing with you are men who are competent for their 
work r—Yes, I do. 

16,273. You have no reason to fear any accident 
from the men not being up to their work ’—No, I 
have not. ; 

16,274. Would your answer apply to breaksmen | 
and shunters of all kinds in that yard ?—Yes. 

16,275. Haye you had to notice any carelessness on 
the part of drivers coming down a little too fast or 
overrunning the signals ?—No, the Bolton yard is on 
a level almost. * 

16,276. Do not they sometimes shunt too violently ? 
—WNo. ; 

16,277. I suppose now and then they gét a waggon 
knocked off by violent shunting ?—In the dark some- 
times they do. 

16,278. They run against the steps sometimes, do 
they not >—Yes ; occasionally. they cannot help it. 

16,279. Have there been any fines in your’ yard for 
careless shunting, or anything of that sort ?—No, I 
do not remember any fines for careless shunting. 

16,280. You have been some time in the service of 
the company ; do you see any change in the class of 
men that you have ?—No, I do not know that I do. 

16,281. You consider that you have as good a class 
of men now as you had 10 years back ?—Yes, I con- 
sider that we have equally as good a class. __ 

16,282. (Sir J. L. Stsmmons.) Have the wages of 
the men been raised within these 10 years ?—Yes. 

16,283. (Chairman.) Do the men do as much work 
now as they did 10 years ago ?—Yes, I fancy they do 
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more work in the time ; but they do not have to work 
so many hours. 

16,284. You are still working 12 hours yourself, 
jare you not ?—Yes 

16,285. Do you ever tind that you are worn out by 
fatigue so as to be unfit for your work ?—No, I can 
work 12 hours. 

16,286. Have you had much illness >—No. 

16,287. You have not been often off duty from 
sickness ?—No, not a week in all the time, I do not 
think. 

16,288. During the time that you have been in the 
service have. you come into the fine book yourself ?— 
1 haye never been fined but once, and that was a day’s 
wages. 

16,289. Have you many men under you, do you 
think, who have never been fined ?—Yes ; some have 
been fined, I believe, but some have not. 

16,290. Have some of those men, do you think, 
been exempted from report altogether, or have they 
got off with a caution ?’—They have got off with a 
caution. There has been nothing serious as I know of. 

16,291. The policemen at Bolton would not come 
under you at all, I presume ?—No, they are not under 


us. 

16,292. I see in the fine book a man named 
Peverley, a policeman, who was cautioned for not 
reporting trains; do you know him ?—No ; he is not 
under us. ‘That had reference to platform policemen. 

16,293. Another policeman named Dewsnap was 
fined for not sending on load notice, and a man named 
Devory, a porter >—That is not one of my people; 
those are platform men, and it does not concern me 
at all. 

16,294, Is there a signal cabin at Entwistle at the 
top of the incline ?—Yes. 

16,295. I see a man named Fielden is reported for 
delaying trains; do you know him /—I know nothing 
about him. 

16,296. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you do much fly 
shunting in your yard >—No. 

16,297. Do you do it occasionally ?—No, nothing 
at all of that sort. 

16,298. Since when have you given it up ?—Some 
years back, 

16,299. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known the 
safety siding of which you spoke used to throw off the 
line a carriage that was running back ?—No, I never 
knew it used so. 

16,300. (Chatrman.) Is there a pointsman at the 
safety points ?>—There is a pointsman there now but 
there did not used to be. 

16,301. Before the pointsman was there how did 
you work the. points for coming down the line ?— 
They were self-acting points. 

16,302. Were they laid open for the siding, or how 
was it?—Whenever a train went past they fell back 
for the siding. 

16,303. They were self-acting in this way, that 
when a train had passed they fell back and left the 
line clear for the siding; but if.a train was coming 
down past them, along the main line, how were they 
opened if a train wanted to go right down to Bolton ; 
they are there only to catch a waggon that breaks 
loose ?—That is all. 
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16,304. And not to catch a runaway?—Yes, on W. Rothwell. 


the down line. 


16,305. Is there any stopping station between 20 Feb. 1875. 


Bolton and Entwistle ?—Yes, there are Bromley Cross 
and Chapel Town, which are passenger stations. 

16,306. Are there cross-over roads at those stations ¢ 
—Yes. 

16,307. How are the points kept at those cross- 
over roads on the down line; are they set like the 
safety points, so that a train would run on to the 
right line >—No, they are set for the main line. 

16,308. If there was a signalman there he would 
have a chance of turning the train on to the right 
line ?—Yes. 

16,309. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are those stations on the 
level ?—No, they are on the incline. 

16,310. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If a runaway waggou 
was turned on to the right line, and it ran into 
Bolton on the up line, what would become of il; 
would it run into the Bolton station ?—Yes, it would. 

16,311. There is no way of turning it off again, is 
there ?—No. 

16,312. (Chairman.) Does it often happen that 
your men are kept on over their proper number of 
hours by the irregularity of the trains or anything of 
that kind ?—No, very rarely. In the case of any 


trains that are making long time, we relieve them’ 


when they go out of Bolton. 

16,318. Does it sometimes happen through excess 
of traffic that the day men would have to be kept on 
to help the night men ?—No, we have a quantity of 
extra breaksmen and guards. 

16,314. Since you have been there you have never 
had to keep your men on extra time ?—We may an 
hour or two hours perhaps. 

16,315, You have never had to keep the men on at 
extra work until it would exceed 12 hours of con- 
tinuous work ?—No; they have the meal hours 
between. 

16,316. Taking the longest time that you recollect 
having to keep them on, would it have reached 14 or 
16 hours, including the meal-time ?—Yes, I dare say 
they may have had to work 14 hours perhaps. 

16,317. What leads to that ?—Perhaps they may be 
working a special, and they do not return home. 

16,318. Are the men paid for the overtime ?—Yes. 

16,319. Do they complain of it ?—No, unless they 
make extra overtime. 

16,320. Do you work Sunday work, at Bolton ?— 
Yes; we have worked occasionally this year if we 
were very busy. 

16,321. Are you paid for Sunday extra in those 
cases P—No, I am only paid a day’s wages. 

16,322. You are paid a seventh day of the week in 
that case ?—Yes, we would make seven days. The 
guards that work 10 hours make a time and a half. 

16,323. Would you yourself and your men rather 
be without the Sunday work and withoyt the pay, or 
would you rather work and have the pay ?—I would 
rather be without the work and the pay, and I think 
that is the men’s feeling too. 

16,324. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It hurts their feelings, 
because they object to work on Sunday ?—They do 
not object, but on account of their feelings they would 
rather not work. 


The witness withdrew. 


After a short adjournment. 


Mr. Henry Broaprimtp Corns recalled and further examined. 


16,325. (Chairman.) You were asked yesterday 
whether you had had any cases of accidents arising 
from irregular signalling, and you said you would 
look back to see ?—Yes. 

16,326. Have you found any cases ?—I have. 

16,327. Perhaps you would state them and explain 
them ?—-On the 14th of Jatuary of this year there 
was a collision on the up line between two goods 
trains at Saddleworth, owing to the signalman there 
having given “line clear to Diggle” when the line 
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was actually blocked by an up goods train standing at 
Saddleworth waiting for the home signal to be lowered. 


16,828. He gave “line clear,” but he had his » 


signal up ?--He gave “line clear” at the time he had 
a goods train standing at his home signal. 

16,329. And the home signal at danger ?—Yes. 

16,330. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) He gave “ line clear ” 
to the back station ?—To the rear box. 

16,331. What distance would that be ?—It wouid 
be about a mile and a quarter. 
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16,332. What resulted ?—It resulted in a collision 
between two goods trains. 

16,333. Was the other train within the home signal 
cr the distant signal?—Within the distant signal, 
which the signalman took off; his home signal was 
slotted from the next box, and ¢hat he could not take 
ase (Chairman.) He took off the distant signal, 
and therefore called up the following train right up to 
the home signal, as I understand you ?—Quite so; the 
following train, as a natural consequence of the dis- 
tant signal being off, pitched into the first train, 

16,335. That was between Saddleworth and Diggle ? 
—Yes. I have the papers relating to that case here 
(handing them in to the Chairman). 

16,336. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) The line is very much 
on a curve there, is it not >—It is. ra. 

16,337. (Chairman.) What was done with the 
man ?>—The signalman was fined 10s.; he had borne 
a good character up to this time otherwise, and con- 
sequently it was thought that as it was a mistake on his 
part a fine would meet the case. 

16,388. (Earl of Belmore.) Was much damage 
caused by the collision ?— Several waggons were 
smashed. 

16,339. (Chairman.) Was anyone hurt?—No one 
was hurt. eas 

16,340. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would that accident 
have been reported to the Board of Trade ?— Yes, all 
accidents are reported to the Board of Trade. I have 
a number of cases of irregular signalling, but from 
which no accident has resulted. ES 

16,341. Will you state a few of them ’—One is a 
case which I mentioned to the Commission yesterday, 
of the signalman at Batley, that was the man mentioned 
who was found drunk; he had commenced duty at 
6 o’clock at night, and was found at 8 o’clock to be in 
a state of drink. He appears to have signalled a 
number of trains to the next section, Dewsbury, in an 
irregular manner. The station-master there sent a 
messenger to Batley to inquire the reason, and the 
station-master at Batley went into the cabin and found 
the signalman drunk and incapable. Then there is a 
case of a signalman being drunk at Hyde Road. Some 
women had, itis believed, brought him drink, I think, 
into the box. His hours of duty were 8 per day. 
He had commenced at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and about 6 at night the trains were being delayed, 
and the station-master went to inquire the reason, and 
he found the signalman drunk. 

16,342. (Chairman.) In that case were any steps 
taken to prosecute the man before the magistrates ?— 
The man was prosecuted before the magistrates, who 
committed him for trial, and at the subsequent Man- 
chester assizes he was sentenced to six months im- 
prisonment. 

16,848. And were any steps taken to prosecute the 
women ?—No, the women were not proceeded against ; 
it was thought that a case could not be substantiated 
against them. Pitts 

16,344. You mean that the legal points in the case 
could not be made out ?—Yes. 

16,345. (Earl of Belmore.) What was the man 
prosecuted for ?—For assaulting the station-master, 
and being in a state of drink and unfit for duty. 

16,346. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) In the other case the 
man was dismissed ?—Yes. There is a case of neglect 
by a signalman at Huddersfield on the 1st of February 
in this year. He had neglected to close his down 
siding points, and whilst he was in his cabin one of a 
number of waggons that were being shunted broke 
away and ran down the main line a distance of about 
21 miles on to the Bradley branch, where it stopped; 
that man was fined 5s., otherwise he was a very good 
signalman ; he had been at the .post a considerable 
time and won a very good character. There is 


“another case of a signalman at Alderley being found 


asleep on duty on the 4th of June 1874; by falling 
asieep he delayed the 4.30 goods train from Crewe 
to London Road 60 minutes at Chelford, owing to the 
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block being on from Alderley. I have the papers in 
these cases. 
16,347. (Earl of Belmore.) In a case like that 


where the signalman was-asleep and not attending to 


his duty, could the men on either side of him com- 
municate with each other by their gongs ?—No ; not 
unless they had a speaking telegraph. 

16,348. Then a man who was incapable or who 
happened to die suddenly would stop all communication 
temporarily >—That would be so; but the station- 
master, or the man in charge of the station, has the 
power to take a train against the block in such cir- 
cumstances, and to travel slowly over that section of 
the line. 

16,349. How would he know what the circumstances 
were '—In the circumstances of a train being kept, 
say, more than a. quarter of an hour, and if he has — 
reason to think there is something wrong at the next 
signal station. 

16,350. Then he would go at his own risk ?—Yes. 
The man to whom I referred was suspended at the 
time, but fearing dismissal, he tendered his resigna- 
tion, but it was not accepted. 

16,351. (Chairman.) He tried to evade the dis- 
missal ?—He did. 

16,352. Was this man an eight hour man ?—A 12 
hour man. 

16,353. What is the next. case ?—The next case is 
that of a signalman at Salford box, between Victoria 
Station and Ordsall Lane. He was found asleep in 
his box and delayed a number of trains on the 3rd of 
June 1874,- <a 

16,354. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Was hea 12 hour man 
or an eight hour man ?—A 12 hours man. 

16,355. Had he been doing overtime at that post ? 
—No, he evidently had not taken his proper rest, but 
it is difficult to ascertain the facts of the case. The 
men are indisposed to give you them. 

16,356. (Chairman.) This man was rather abusive 
too, I see from the papers you have handed in to me 
—Yes, very. 

16,357. When the inspector asked him why he did 
not take it off, he commenced to abuse him, and swore 
he would do for him ?—Yes. 

16,358. What was done with him ?—He was dis- 
charged. According to your request, I now give you 
particulars of a few cases of irregularities on the part 
of other men. The first case is that of a breaksman, 
at Ordsall Lane. It was this man’s duty to work the 
11.30 p.m. goods train from Ordsall Lane to Liverpool. 
On the 20th of June he arrived at the station in good 
time, and lighted his tail and side lamp, prepared for 
the journey. Just before the train should have started 
he was found by the inspector to be fast asleep in his 
break van, so fast that he could not be aroused, and 
another man had to be provided, after some incon- 
venience. From inquiries it was found that this 
breaksman jhad joined in a demonstration got up in 
favour of the locked-out agricultural labourers, and 
had evidently been drinking heavily. He had been 
fined no less than five times for different offences, and 
I wrote to the manager, “I now recommend his 
“ discharge,” and the manager replied that he agreed 
to his discharge. The next case is that of a porter 
at Victoria who was dismissed on the 14th of October 
last for using abusive language to his foreman, and for 
insubordination. ‘The foreman simply told him that 
the station-master wanted him to remain at the station, 
as he had received my instructions to send him to see 
me, and he declined and told the foreman he did not 
care a d n for the station-master or anybody else. 
Here are the papers referring to the case (handing 


them in to the Chairman). Another case is that of — _ 


a passenger porter at London Road. He absented 
himself from duty without leave for three days on 
August 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1874. He had applied 
for leave, but the station-master had declined it, owing 


to his having so manyymen away through sickness and 


other causes. The man was determined to go, and he 
had only been a few months in the service. We dis- 
charged him. 
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16,359. I understand you to say that he could not 
be spared at the time ?—He could not be spared at 
the time, for we had four men on leave, and there were 
two vacancies ; one man was sick and three men were 
working special trains. This man had only been in 
the service a few months, and had insisted upon having 
the leave, and as it was declined he went on his own 
account. The next case is that of a breaksman at 
Copley Hill. He was discharged for general neglect 
of duty and for acting stupidly and using improper 
language to his superior officers; that was in October 
1874. ; F 

16,360. In referring to these papers on that case I 
do not see how long the man had been in the service ? 
—He joined the service on the 8th of March 1874. 
He had been fined three times, twice for being late on 
duty, and once for refusing to pick up waggons. 
Here are two recent cases out of many in which 
breaksmen came some hours late on duty, and caused 
us much inconvenience. One is a case of a breaks- 
man coming six hours late, and causing a corresponding 
delay to his train. He was fined 10s. for the offence. 

16,361. (Karl of Belmore.) Did he keep back the 
train six hours ?—Yes, six hours. 

16,362. (Chairman.) Did he submit to his fine ?— 
Yes, in the second case the man delayed his train four 


~ hours and was fined 5s. 


16,363. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) You say that these are 
two out of many cases ?—Out of numerous cases. 

16,364. I suppose you have at present a great deal 
of difficulty in keeping proper discipline amongst 
your men ?—I have. 

16,365. That is, I suppose, for the reason you gave 
the other day to me, that they can get work so easily 
elsewhere ?>—Yes ; they can get work so easily else- 
where that they care but very little whether they get 
discharged or whether they remain ; it matters very 
little to them. } 

16,366. If you were to punish men more severely, 
you would have no men left, I suppose ?—That. is the 
case. You will notice in the fine book that there are 
numerous cases of fines and cautions recorded against 
the men. 

16,367. (Ciairman.) With your experience of the 
men, do you consider that you can with advantage 
fine a man heavily, referring not merely to the present 
moment, but looking back ?—-I find that with those 
men who are paid the best we can. 

16,368. But can you fine them anything beyond a 
day’s pay ; does it not endanger their running into 
debt and getting reckless >—It might ; but in regard 
to breaksmen, they are very well paid now to what 
they were some years ago, and they require to be 
heavily fined to make them feel the punishment. 

16,369. Do you think you can with advantage in 
practice carry the fine much beyond a day’s pay ?— 
Not as a rule. 

16,370. Therefore, taking a man getting 15s. or 
30s. a week, the maximum of the fine for him that 
would be enforced with advantage would probably be 
his day’s pay ?—His day’s pay, or 5s. 

16,371. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you suspend at 
all?—Yes ; and in serious cases the man loses his pay 
during suspension, as well as incurring a fine. 

16,3872. (Chairman,) Therefore when we see in the 
fine book that a man has been suspended two or three 
days, and then there is a fine of half-a-crown, that 
fine of half-a-crown- is not the only pecuniary loss 


which the man sustains?—It does not follow. In 


some cases, where a fine is thought sufficient, the man 
is paid his wages during suspension. In other cases, 
where the offence is serious, the pay during suspen- 
sion is stopped, as well as the fine being inflicted. In 
some eases the men refuse to be fined. 

16,373. What happens then ?—They have to be 
dismissed. 

16,374. They sign an agreement, or they give an 
agreement, do they not, to submit to fines ?—-They do 
not sign an agreement, butthey are subject to the 
rules of the Company. 

16,375. They sign an agreement or form binding 


2. 


them to submit to the rules?—The salaried officers 
do, but not the weekly staff. They engage verbally, 
and by signing for the rule book, to submit to punish- 
ment. 

16,376. Rule No. 9 of the London and North- 
western Company’s rules is this :—** The condition of 
“service is that the company reserve the right to 
“ suspend from duty without pay, and to deduct from 
“ the pay of their servants such sums as may be im- 
** posed as fines for neglect of duty.” Is not that 
so ?—That is so. 

16,377. They sign an acknowiedgment for the rule 
book ?—Yes. 

16,378. Is that a printed form ?—That is a printed 
form. I have a book kept in my office that they 
sign. 

16,379. Then you have a right to stop the fines out 
of any pay due to them ?—We have. 

16,380. Have you not always at least three or four 
days’ pay of the men in hand, from which the rule 
No. 9 gives you the right to deduct any fine ?>—Yes ; 
we pay the men in the passenger department in my 
district up to Saturday in each week. We pay on 
Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday, according to the 
district, for wages due up to the previous Saturday. 

16,381. When, as you say, a man refuses to be 
fined, what do you do?—We pay him the money due 
to him up to the time we discharge him, and a week 
in advance. 

16,382. But do not you keep the fine then?—We 
do not keep the fine then. 

16,383. Has that been always the practice ?—I 
believe so. 

16,384. That if a man who has signed the form 
acknowledging the receipt of the rules says, “I will 
“ not submit to a fine, notwithstanding that engage- 
“ ment in No.9,” you allow him to go without deduct- 
ing it ?—I do. 

16,385. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does not that’ depend upon 
the nature of the offence that he has committed ?—In 
any case where a man has told me that he refuses to 
be fined, I have at once discharged him, and paid him 
the amount due to him up to the time of his dismissal, 
and a week’s pay in advance in lieu of notice. I do 
not know a single instance in which we have insisted 
upon deducting the fine when the man has been 
discharged. 

16,386, ( Chairman.) ‘Then practically that condition 
becomes of no value when a man sets his back up 
against it ?—In that case it is so. Another case of a 
man being asleep on duty is one upon which Colonel 
Hutchinson has reported. It is that of a train breaking 
loose at Black Rock on the Yorkshire Line running 
back a distance of 3 miles 1200 yards. It occurred at 
midnight on the 14th of November 1874, and causing 
a collision between Dukinfield and Guide Bridge 


stations on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire | 


Railway. The 9.30 goods train from Stockport to 
Leeds, a North-western train, was travelling between 
Stalybridge and Mossley stations. There were two 
engines, 33 waggons, and a break van on the train, of 
which 26 waggons and the break van broke loose and 
ran back. 

16,387 (Mr. Ayrton.) How did they break loose >— 
They broke loose owing to a drawbar coming out of a 
waggon; and the train came in collision with an engine 
and break van which was standing behind a goods train 
at Guide Bridge. The breaksman, who is supposed to 
have been asleep, was either thrown out of his van 
down the embankment, or he jumped out just prior 
to the collision. He probably woke up and jumped 
out just prior to the collision; but it was clear 
from the evidence which was taken by the Govern- 
ment inspector that there was no break on. 

16,388. (Chairman.) His break was not on ?—His 
break was not. Oldroyd, who gave evidence yesterday, 
was the signalman who was on duty at the Manchester 
end of the tunnel. 

16,389. What was done with that breaksman ?— 
The breaksman was sent to the infirmary, where he 
died shortly afterwards from his injuries. 
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16,390. Do..you know.the gradient there, going; up 
to Dulin Geld from Stalybridge: ?—The gradients are 
given in the inspector’ g report (handing at. to\ the 
Chairman), That is coming back from Blackrock. « 

16,891. , The. gradients are all falling toward 
Guide Bridge, the steepest being 1 in 125 ?—Yes. 

16,392..( Sir. J... Simmons.) That train was turned 
on to the right line... If, it had continued.on, the 
wrong line what would have happened '—The signal- 
man at the Leeds end. of, the Stalybridge tunnel was 
cogitating in his own mind what to.do, whether to 
turn the train across on. to the right line or, to allow 
it to continue on the wrong line. He knew that the 
signalman at the Manchester end, on receiving his gong 
signal ‘train running back,” would turn the train into 
the siding; but he was fearful that the train would 
run into some-houses which, were,.at the end of the 
sidings, and no doubt it.would, and. would; -haye 
knocked.them down probably ;,so he preferred to turn 
the runaway train,on to the right line. » He might 
have turned it, off the line by altering the points, but 
he was fearful that the waggons that he turned off 
might knock his box down, He, preferred to:let them 
run a straight course. 

16,393. (Earl of Belmore.) He wouid have blocked 
both lines if he had thrawn some of the waggons off ? 
Yes. 

16,394. (Chairman.) The Board of ‘Trade’ attri- 
buted that collision to the fracture of a cast-iron plate 
connected with a draw bar, and to the breaksman in 
charge of the train having been probably asleep; and 
they say; “The ‘collision would probably have been 
“ prevented had the signalman at Blackrock made use 
‘ of the refuge siding points for throwing ‘some of 
“ the waggons off the line, and ‘thus stopping’ the 
“ whole before they had ‘attained ‘any great speed. 
“ The other ‘servants of the two companies appear to 
“ have done their duty : 2” Yes, 

16,395. It seems quite clear that the inspector was 
satisfied that’ the break was not on ?—Yes. 

16,396. The signalman, the man at the points, did 
his duty?—Yes. The breaksman had only been on 
duty about 24 hours. 

16,397. (Sir J. L. Sirinieaidy You have mentioned 
these numerous cases of sienalmen being asleep or 
making wrong signals and signalling irregularly ; do 
you imagine that there are many other cases that do 
not come to your knowledge that are passed over and 
are not reported ?—Possibly. 

16,398. These are only a small proportion perhaps 
of the whole number that occut ?—Well, I should be 
sorry if that were the case. I do not think such 
irregularities could happen frequently without. my 
knowing. 

16,399. We have had witnesses before us who said 
that there was a-sort of feeling on the part of signal- 
men not to report cases FLUNG | doubt there is. 

16,400. (Chairman.) But where the block system 
is introduced and the signalling becomes irregular it 
is hardly possible that that man can escape being 
reported either by the signalman on each side of him 
or by a driver of some train that is delayed ?—It is 
scarcely possible. 

15,401. To conceal the irregularity of | the signal- 
men under the block system the two. on either side 
must, at all events, be in collusion with him or help 
to cover it ?—Yes, if they neglect to report the case I 
may get to know of it by trains having to wait.at the 
blocked section unnecessarily long. 

16,402. The guard’s report at the end of hisj journey 
would show that he, had been detained. by, certain 
signals, would it. not >—Yes. 

16,403. And that guard’s report would come down 
to you in the course of a day or two ?—Yes. 

16,404. And the.driver. also, would report, “9 his 
foreman. would he not ?—Yes, he should, do’so, 

16,405. And if such a report comes down it neces+ 
sarily leads.to an inquiry ?—It. often happens that 
the driver reports’ where neither the: signalman» nor 
the br eaksinay reports, and in some cases: the breaks- 
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man xepoxts | where» neither tha) spwrrasliag'n nor ithe 
driver. reports... {jr seh 

16,406; But under het pe plied "the Ne 
signal-boxes area, great check,,upon .each man, are 
they not ?—A. very-great, check. ‘We can prove which 
man is wrong in. nearly every case... 

16,407. And is it not the,case that the signalmen i in 
adjoining cabins to that in which any irregularity is 
taking- place become uneasy themselves on not getting 
regular signals ?>—They do. i 6 

16,408. You cannot, know. it, of, ConEsA, as a: ‘matter 
of fact, but do you think that ‘there can be any large 
per-centage of. irregularities not reported under ithe 
present. system, of signalling ?— pales, 8, ( lenges (pets 
centages 

16, 409. Do you think ‘that there, can “be, anything 
like the number of cases unreported as of cases whieb 
do reach: you ?—Well, it is possible still... ya te 

16,410. I. believe a’ considerable portion. of -your — 
system is not worked onthe block ?—The | Buxton 
line only, except'a number of single lines,. ; 

16,411. But’ the Yorkshire lines . are ‘not thlocked 
far up?— The Yorkshire lines are on) the “block 
throughout, with the exception of the gyre ‘owet 
the Sheffieldsand Lincolnshire line. « 

16,412. And beyond siaceatn oii ?—That is on 
the permissive block. 

16,413. Not, on we (absotats Block PAT i is on the 
Then we take the ‘whatede bloskt again. Src Hill- 
house‘ through to Leeds,” In fact, you may say prac- 
tically that “the whole of the Yorkshire oe is) Son 
the block system.’ 

. 16,414. Faking the distance etwas ‘Wendel Roald 
Station here and Edgeley Junction, do you think that 
any irregularities could occur without being’ brought 
to your notice by the signalman or the Mgpeins cing io 
Not any serious cases. os 

16,415. Could a signalman ‘be in a state to Slack 
his signalling and not. be discovered rN o, he could 
not, 

16,416. Formerly, before you had the telegraph 
system working through, there were no means of dis- 
covering a man who was irregular, except by the man 
of a train that he stopped ?—Quite so. 

16,417. If he left his signals unworked and not 
at danger, there was nothing whatever to lead to a 
discovery !—Nothing except a train coming too. near 
the previous one. In that case the driver might 
report that the signalman had not shown. ‘him, a 
caution signal. sc ahh 

| 16,418, That might bring it out ?—Yes. 

16,419. (Earl of Aber deen. ) As it not the case that 
although there may be a natural feeling, in the case of 
sthall omissions of duty on the part of the officials, not 
to report their fellow servants, yet in all cases of im- 
portance they report them, because, among. -other 
reasons, a Person, exposes himself to a fine if he fails 
to report such a case ?—That is. so, I believe, in 
serious cases ; the men are fearful they will get, fined 
themselves if they do not report the irregularities, 

16,420, ( Chairman.) It is difficult to find whether 
the irrepulari ity in the signalling is. attended with 
serious consequences or not ?—Very difficult... 

16,421. Do you think that the tendency of - tho: men 
is now to report or to conceal toregulanitios ?—The 
tendency is.to report them.. 

16,422. Do you think. there. is any ‘such 4 ‘intimate 
fecling between drivers and signalmen, as.,to, make 
those ‘two classes endeavour to,cover the faults of each 
other.;, that the-one class would endeavour to conceal 
the irregularities ofthe, other ?—I .am. not OREO ge 
any such feelingyexisting between them... ...., .., 

16,423. Do-you-think, that. the drivers take stifieient 
interest in the signalling to. make them report ieases 
of inregular er hae of, the. sepals, PAs: a ote I 
mies S0.~{ cont? of digrdua of .to 

(16,424, Is seas any. laxity; do. you think, oi pe 
‘as of the signalmen in your district in: complying 
with the regulations which would. reqitire’ a to 
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report: drivers overrunning their signals or overshooting 


the platforms ?Ijam) mot’ aware of any speaking 


ethers 3 bara some ye eases “have arisen ‘ where 
SEED SPSS 

16, 495. ee Posi ‘area, goods guard jon 
the Lancashire and: pense: Railway, are you hots ee 
Yesyit 4 
16, 426, nee Dae Beem {in the employ. of the 
SORIP RBG: something ike nine years, have you notit ?— 
Mee o hed 3 

16,427. Andy you ane stationed now at Middleton 
aie 7—Yes.»: i bad 

16,428. On which Famers, ‘of the hates ne 
Yorkshire Railway is that ?—It is on the Yorkshire 
main line... eave aod : 
116,429. And-it is at ‘the foot, is it not, of a> éon- 
siderable incline ?—It is: at the, foot: of: the heaviest 
incline.on our road, ati,the foot,,.of Oldham Bank, ae 
at isiat.thei head of ‘the Middleton’ incline. 

-16,430:, You, are, infact, between two inclines’: “a 
Yes ; ; both the junctions are to one station. 

16, 431.-Could' you tell, us the gradient’ on the 
Oldham. incline, ?—On the Oldham incline: it: is some- 


: ers like 1 in. 27., 


/16,432.-'Kor its steepest part das Veobs 

“pipet uote longi is:it shai Ja Siena’ thtse- -quarters 
of a mi ile, FE PCE 

“46,484. The ial Meetbe a with 4 rat prildionk 


a a little farther; does;it not)?—Itiis a! ver y easy gradient 
from that;to Middleton Junction,, whichri is about, three- 


quarters of a mile farther: 
16,435; But going up: the incline from Middleton, 
you go. with, ail. ‘easy gradient’ till you come to 1 


“in 27 ?—Yes, 


16,436. Andthen after you have surmounted that ? 
—You goup an. ‘easier incline than! that, the land 
like 1 in 45 or 1 in 50. 

16,487... What. is: the whole length a the iciline 
with a falling gradient towards Middleton on the 
Oldham; branch, 7 From the: top of sthe ineline to 
Middleton Junction is about thrée miles. » . . 

16,438. And it varies, I:think, to: abowt—1 in 80 at 
parts, does ‘it not}?Yes, I dare say atthe Middleton 
Junetion, and, it—will be about! 1 in inal or alts 


’ rather'less than: that: 


16j489. (Mer. Ayr fae. s This: lineline) jis arnead 
Oldham. anid.-where ?+Between’ Oldham, ‘Mumps 
Station, and Middleton Junetion ; the incline is between 
Mumps and Middleton Junction.:'s.") 

16,440. Chairman.) »It—is ‘level, is it not; at 
Mumps ?—No; only just for the length of the plate 
form, say, 100 yards ; but that'is all, if itis level there, 
and) 1 iould not say: that; it.is'even there: 

16,441... Do you work over this:incline ?—Yes. 

16,442,; Have you been ‘working: over this incline 
for some time ?—L have been ‘working over that incline 
more or lessithe whole-of' the nine years that! I have 
been employed by the company. 9 

16,4438. And what-is your’ load thate you ny fo 
The load from, Middleton Junction going to Oldham 
over: thie heaviest incline » would ‘be: in coal five 
waggons, OV 

16,444, That, is up ?-—Yes, that is up. 
16,445. (Sirid. Li: Simmons.) Do you take. a bien 
van: with, that/?—Five waggons and one break°van. 

16,446. And what would be the load’ !of those 
waggons fe Oriinarh ieoal maggant, oe say fe ‘to 8 
tons in each” 

16,447. Is that! greats or ond me Not ‘tit 
ned “448. And the weight of the waggon ii be 
about 3!tons, I. ‘suppose P+4ito)Sitonsys ©) 

16,449. And the break» van ?-10 tons.) 9 iy 

16, 450, (Chatirman.): ‘The ous 2 eat shia average 
about: hi tors P=+Yes! vi i)» 

16,451. Have you ever had ‘a tain teeny loowe ‘oni 
the: incline, a coupling: breaki?<No} sor 1) 

9016,452. Or va dtawhbare oper out ae No, never’ 
going upethe banks, wortanat eeolos oon ws el 
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isignalmen’ have neglected ‘toy report ‘drivers, and it 
has ome’ 0 my knowledge in other ways; but I do 
not ‘think there are — such cases. 


' The Witness withdrew, 


SAmuee SouTER examined. 


'16,453. Have you ever soete to ‘stop, or ‘had. ocea- 
sion'to stop, on the bank and try whether, you could 
hold your train >—Yes, Ihave stopped on the bank 
many a time. 

16,454, But the engine: has always béen connected 


with: crit fot has, rib been) connected with ihe 


train. . 

16,455. You have: never been left'\on thé tank 
from the engine having failed ?— Not with a full 
load: / 

16; 456. With:‘what load have you thes left. there!? 
—Sometimes duri ing slippery weather, or from some un- 
foreseen circumstance, perhaps from an error of judg- 
ment, we have got rather more waggons on than the 
engine ean take up, and'ithen we have stopped on the 
bank and had to: send on: the engine with one or two 
of the waggons. 

16,457. (Sir JL. Simmons.) How many waggons 


have you had then ?-Fivei 


16,458: Do you ever take more thd five up ?—Not 
in coal, We might in some instances... Some waggons 
running on our line are very small; we will say the 
waggon would be: about 3) tons,:and:it would have 
pevhaps about 5 tons ‘of eoal/ init, and that: will 
make ai material idifference compared with a waggon 
that is 5 tons with 8:tons of coal. 

16,459. ( Chairman.) What) waggons Bre those ?— 
Private coil waggous. 

16,460. What is your load of goods for the engine ; 
what is your rule >—About eight. or nine waggons. 

16,461. Ordinary goods waggons ?—Yes, 

16, "462. The tare of the wageon weighing 4 tons 
something, I suppose ?—Yes, 4 tons ‘om an average. 

16,463. And averaging a load) of 2 to 8 tons: 2+ 
Yes, from 2 to 3: tons, that: will be, I dare: say, the 
average. We are not able to judge them so well in 
the goods. 

116,464."(Harl of Aberdeen:) Have you- special 
engines for the incline ?-—No, ordinary ‘engines. 

| 16,465. ‘(Sin J. Ls: Simmons.) Engine ‘and: tender ? 
Yes: 

16,466. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are — six-wheeled en- 
gines. pocYeatnul 

16,467. ‘All coupled i -Webs 

16, “468. ( Chairman.) You say you wine rons to stop 
sometimes ‘when the engine is' detached with one or 
two waggons tolighten your load); you would: be left in 
such acase with your break and acouple of — r 
—Yes. 


19,469."Would your break van hold the waggons 


without pinning down the waggon breaks ?>—Yes. 

16,470. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) ‘How may would your 
break Liold ?“Supposing they are’ brought steadily to 
a Stand) and ‘to put them steadily against’ the break, I 
dare say in dry weather the break will hold as many 
wageons as we could take up, that is'to say, five. 

16,471. (Chairman.) But Tunderstand ‘you that 
would be in case\the train is br ought to a stand gently, 
and the leading waggons are. allowed to ‘be close 
together’ 22 es, 

16}472. But - supposing ‘that from ‘any cause the 
waseons! were started ?—If we were started we could 
not stop before we got to the bottom of the steepest 
part of the bank. ~~ 
16,473. Do you carry sprags in your van ‘to'use in 
case of necessity t= Yes. 

16,474: Have you ever had to use’ them ?—Yes ; in 
éa8e we stop on the bank for safety T always make a 
practice of putting a sprag in os wheel ee % waggon 
to-maké’it- doubly safe.’ 

16,475. In such a case as I yentlontell to ‘you, you 
would have on down. the A break ape would 
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is overpowered and your waggons run back, what 
happens then;; are there any safety switches ?—There 
are no safety switches, but at the bottom of the bank 
of 1 in 27 the points are set for going across on to 
the right road ; in place of being set for the main line, 
they are set to going across on to the right road. 

16,477. Are those self-acting points ?—Yes. 

16,478. And when you get on.the other road, the 
right road, what is thereto bring you up ?—Nothing ; 
only you are on the right road. 

16,479. You would run on to the junction ?—If 
you had not break-power to stop them you would. 

16,480. What is the lighter gradient on that part 
of the line ?—I think from 1 in 80 to 1 in 100. 

16,481. (Chairman.) But you have never had a 
runaway in all your time, I understand you ?—No. 

16,482. Have you ever known any of your mates 
have a case of that sort ?—Yes; I know an instance 
of a train running down this bank. 

16,483. And what happened to it?—There was 9 
passenger train coming up as the other was coming 
down, and they saw the train coming down and com- 
menced to move the other way, and the train was 
stopped by degrees that way. 

16,484. The driver brought them up, you mean ?— 
Yes; he would go on to the right road at the bottom 
of the bank, so that his going back would not endanger 
his coming in contact with anything else. 

16,485. Should you have any difficulty, if after 
stopping on the bank you found your waggons were 
moving backwards, in getting a sprag in, if you were 
looking out and could act properly >—No; I should 
have no difficulty in getting a sprag in. 

16,486. If you let them get toa speed of four or 
five miles an hour you would have a difficulty p— 
Yes; but if I were on the look-out I should not. It 
is only a short bank, and guards are generally on the 
look-out, 1 think. As so few waggons can go up in 
a load, you invariably load the engine up with as 
many as it can take, and that causes you to go very 
cautiously ; and in case of a stoppage you could put a 
sprag in before the waggons commenced to move 
at all. 

16,487. You have always sprags in your van, I sup- 
pose ?—Always. Ifany guard has not sprags in his 
van it is his own carelessness, in my opinion. 

16,488. You have never found any difficulty in 
getting a sufficient quantity ?—Never any difficulty in 
getting anything we require. 

16,489. Coming down the bank, what is the load ? 
—According to our book it is 30 loaded waggons or 
50 empties. 

16,490. Thirty loaded goods waggons that would be, 
because you do not load coals down ?—That is so. 

16,491. How many breaks would you have in that 
train ?.—One break. 

16,492. Where would it be ?—The last waggon. 

16,493. Do you pin down any breaks P—Yes ; our 
instructions are to pin down breaks sufficient in our 
judgment (we are to judge from the circumstances of 
the weather and the load) to enable. us to come down 
with safety. 

16,494. And what number do you then in practice 
pin down in ordinary fine weather ?—In 30 load of 
waggons we can come down sately with about 10 
break pins down. 

16,495. Suppose it is such weather as we have ton 
day ?—This is rather slippery weather. I should pin 
nearly all the breaks down in the train in such weather 
as it is to-day. 

16,496. Before you came over ?—Yes, 

16,497. Does the engine stop at Mumps Junction 
for the purpose >—The engine is marked to stop at 
Werneth; but we can stop wherever it is necessary. 

16,498. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does the pinning down 
allow the wheels to revolve, or does it skid them ?— 
In some instances it will skid them, and in others they 
will revolve. 

16,499. To what point do you consider it right to 
pin them down; to the point of allowing them to skid 
the wheels ?—I consider it right to pin them down as 
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tight as I possibly can. IJ can trust to the wheel that 
it skids stopping sooner than another. 

16,500. (Hari of Aberdeen.) Is it not bad for the 
wheel if it skids it ?—We have to study the best way 
of stopping the waggons. 

16,501. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) Are all the waggons 
that come down there fitted with break locks ?—Yes, 
all the engines on our line. 

16,502. Do you not send foreign waggons up there 
which are not fitted with them ?—Yes, Great Eastern 
waggons ; I do not recollect breaks on them. 

16,503. You have some of them on your train occa- 
sionally, I suppose?r—Yes. Supposing I had a train 
load or half a train load of them, and they happened 
to be loaded waggons, and I had any doubt about the 
safety of their going down, I should put sprags on 
the wheels. 

16,504. Do those sprags often hop out on the way ? 
—No, there is no fear of that, unless the wheel 
happens to cut the sprag in two. 

16,505. (Chairman.) Sometimes, if the wheel is 
revolving a little when the sprag is put in, and the 
sprag is soft wood, the wheel will shear it, will it not ? 
—Yes. 

16,506. But have you ever found a sprag fail if it 
has once brought the wheel to a stop?—Yes. I am 
working at a place called Royton every other week, 
and owing ‘to the place being rather blocked up, we 
have to put a quantity of waggons on the line, and for 
safety I put the sprags on there and pin down the 
breaks as well. I have invariably seen after waggons 
have been brought to a stand with a sprag in the 
wheel, when we have come against them with more 
waggons, or with the engine, and caused the waggons 
to move, that the sprags have broken, that is, the thin 
sprags ; betwixt the wheel and the horn plate a thin 
sprag is cut in two. 

16,507. By a thin sprag you mean one not more 
than 3 inches through, I suppose ?—I should think 
6 inches through. 

16,508. And they have been cut, have they ?—Yes. 

16,509. (Sir iS. Fitzgerald.) In your goods wag- 
gons, is there a break upon both the leading wheels, 
one on each side, or the leading and trailing wheel on 
one side ?—There is only one block on one wheel. 

16,510. (Sir. J. L. Simmons.) With a single block 
you often skid a pair of wheels ?—Yes; our goods 
waggons are made with very good breaks, and there 
is a good deal of leverage to them, and the break 


handle is made so that it will spring, and we can pin 


it down in the rack very tight. 

16,511. (Mr. Galt.) Have you always found the 
break-power sufficient >—Yes; the breaks, generally 
speaking, are very good on goods waggons, although 
they have only one block. 

16,512. (Chairman.) From what you see of other 
breaksmen working on the incline with you, and the 
engine-drivers, do you find them all careful ?—Yes. 

16,518. The very risky working of the incline 
makes them so, does it not ?—Yes, I think they use 
more than ordinary care. 

16,514. You have no reason to complain of 
finding men who are incompetent working on the 
line, so as to endanger the other servants of the com- 
pany ?>—No. 

16,515. I suppose now and then it will happen that 
the breaksman does not prove very active and sharp ? 
—At the present time we have some that are inex- 
perienced in the working. 

16,516. But have you had under your observation 
cases of men working in a way to endanger others p— 
No, I never knew it on the Oldham branch. 

16,517. Or on any part ?—I cannot bring any case 
at present to recollection of anything of the sort 
having happened. Of course we see some men taking 
it easier than others, but it does not follow that they 
are more careless. I think it is because they act with 
more judgment perhaps.” 

16,518. If you or your fellow-men of experience 
were to see a young hand working trains on an incline- 
in a reckless or careless manner, what should you 
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do ; should you speak to him, or should you report 
him ?—I should speak to him if I saw him doing any- 
thing that I knew was endangering the safety of him- 
self or other parties connected with the railway. 

16,519. And if you found that he persisted in that 
should you mention it to the foreman ?>—I never have 
done so. 

16,520. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever had 
occasion to do it?—No, I do not know that I have 
ever had occasion. Unless it was something bad I 
do not think I should report it. 

16,521. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Have you had occasion 
to speak to anybody ?—Yes, I have had occasion to 
do that. 

16,522. Have you spoken to the same man more 
than once ?—No. 

16,523. (Mr. Galt.) You have never had so serious 
a case as to make it necessary to report it >—No. 

16,524. (Chairman.) Have you ever found the 
drivers careless on the line, getting too high a speed ? 
—No ; the drivers always say, ‘‘ Pin plenty of breaks 
“ down.” 

16,525. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you consult with 
the drivers generally as to how many you are to pin 
down ?—No; if I was to do so the driver would say 
that I knew as well as he did how many breaks I 

ought to pin down. 

16,526. (Chairman.) There are one or two other 
baddish inclines on the Lancashire and Yorkshire, are 
there not ?—Yes ; I have worked over the Yorkshire 
a good deal. , 

16,527. Towards Accrington there is a steepish 
gradient, is there not ?—Yes. 

16,528. Have you worked that ?—Yes. 

16,529. Did you ever have any mishap there >—No. 

16,530. Or have you in any train that you were 
in ?—No, no more than breaking loose. 

16,531. Was that on an incline ?—Yes, on an 
incline. 

16,532. And did you come to any grief, or did you 
stop the waggons ?—I stopped the waggons. ‘There 
isa place called the Charlestown curve, near Hastwood ; 
it is a curve in the form of an 8S. I broke loose there 
several times. : 

16,533. You broke loose just between the two curves, 
just in changing ?—Yes. 

16,534. And you stopped your waggons ?>—Yes. 

16,535. Your break van was sufficiently powerful ?— 
Yes, the gradient is not very heavy. 

16,536. Can you tell us the gradient of the bank 
towards Accrington ?—I think that is about 1 in 45. 

16,537. Do you find much irregularity in the course 
of the trains that you are working >—Yes. 

16,538. Do you consider that you incur additional 
risk in working when you are out of course; when 
you are an hour or two late do you think there is any 
additional danger to your train?—I do not know that 
there is. I cannot see myself that there is any danger. 

16,539. You rely upon the signalmen giving you 
proper warnings and having things right for you ?— 
Yes. 

16,540, (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) 1s your part of the line 
worked on the absolute block ?—Some parts of it ; the 
Oldham branch is not. 

16,541. Surely there must be additional risk, if there 
is great unpunctuality, where there is a permissive 
block or none at all?—There is a risk, but no more 
than there is in ordinary cases. 

16,542. (Chairman.) A great part of your time 
has been spent in working on the old system without 
the block ?—Yes; they are working on the absolute 
block between Werneth and the central at Oldham. 

16,543. Do you find that where you have to work 
over the line with the absolute block there is any 
additional delay, or do you and your mates like it ?— 
1 think there is a great delay. : 

16,544. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do not you like it, 
as giving you increased safety/?—As for liking it, I 
do not say that we trust it. I do not see how it 
should give you any more safety. 

16,545. (Chairman.) It has not been worked very 
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long there?—No; and our instructions are not to 
trust to the block. 

16,546. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What do you under- 
stand by that expression, that you are not to trust to 
the block ?—If anything happens, for instance, sup- 
posing I stop between two blocked stations from any 
circumstance whatever, that I must not depend on the 
man in the'block cabin behind me keeping any train 
back, but my duty is to go back myself and protect 
my own train. 

16,547. If you had not the block system you would 
have to do that just the same, would you not ?— 
Yes. 

16,548. And also you would have the risk of 
running into a train, which you have not now ?—Yes. 
Supposing the block is, strictly speaking, worked on 
the absolute block system, there is no risk of anything 
happening. I believe it is certainly safer working 
where the block is in operation, but at the same time 
it causes detention. 

16,549. (Mr. Galt.) How long has the block 
system been in operation on your part of the line ?— 
Not more than about 12 months ; it is not in opera- 
tion on all the line now. It is only in parts here and 
there ; for instance, it is in operation now from Man- 
chester to Rochdale, and then it is not in operation 
from there to the tunnel, that is to Stanedge tunnel, 
and it has been in operation there through the Stan- 
edge tunnel all the time that I have been on the 
line. 

16,550. And do the men lke it ?—Yes; both 
enginemen and guards like it as being safer. 

16,551. (Chairman.) You employ on some parts of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway bank riders for 
the inclines, do you not ?—Yes, 

16,552. On which inclines are they employed ?— 
The Victoria is the only one that I know where it is 
done. 

16,553. What sort of hours do you have, if your 
trains keep the book time ?—If they keep their book 
time, we work something like 10 hours a day. 

16,554. Have you often been on the sick list >—No, 
never more than a day or two with a cold. 

16,555. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Your trains seldom 
do keep good time, do they?—They do not keep 
booked time ; they have not for a long time now. 

16,556. (Chairman.) The great pressure of traffic 
is the cause >—Yes; the great pressure of traffic, and 
during the last winter we have had bad weather. 

16,557. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are they often half- 
an-hour behind ?—Five or six hours. 

16,558. (Chairman.) Have you frequently been kept 
out as much as five or six hours?—Yes; I should 
consider half-an-hour behind good time. 

16,559. Looking at the delays that occur to your 
trains, does it appear to you that they arise from the 
traffic being too much for the line as it at present 
stands, or is it from delays or inattention in working ? 
—I think the great cause of it is there being too much 
traffic for the line, more traffic than there is accom- 
modation for. 

16,560. Hither on the main line or on sidings ?— 
Yes, both on the main line and in stations. 

16,561. I suppose during the nine years that you 
have been working you have seen a very great increase 
of traffic >—I have. . 

16,562.. And I suppose you can observe that it has 
increased very much in the last four or five years ?— 
Yes, it has. ’ 

16,563. Have you seen many of the stations enlarged 
and improved since you have been working on the 
line ?—I have spent a great deal of my time at Old- 
ham Road Station, and that is the same, with a slight 
exception, as it was when I first began working 
there. 

16,564. Is it very much crowded ?—Yes. 

16,565. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose they often 
have not space to take a train into the sidings ?-— 
They have at the present time hundreds of waggons 
standing outside. 

16,566. On the main line ?—There is one main line 
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for Middleton’ and Middleton Junction blocked cwith 


waggons, and they are working a single line: 

16,567. (Mr. Galt.) Has the number of men 
increased in anything at all like the proportion of the 
increase of the. traffic? —The number in the running 
department of the goods has ‘increased ‘by one half, I 
should think. 

16,568. ( Chaarman.) Bat it becomes now more a 
question of accommodation for the) traffic than of 
extra men for running, as I gather from your answer ? 
—Yes; there seems to me) to be want of accommo- 
dation both on the main line and in sidings at stations, 
and I have said many a time if we had ‘less traffic it 
would pay, better. 

16,569. (Mr. Galt.) How do you make that out? 
—I can give you an instance. Take a man going from 
Manchester round by Rochdale to Oldham ; they run 
a good deal ofthe traffic. that way on account of the 
road, being easier, When they get. to Oldham they 
nave uo room there, when they get to Middleton 
Junction they have ‘no room there, and the consequence 
is that they must either take sit back to Manchester 
or they get on to Blue Pits, that is taking it farther 
off from its.destination than it was at the beginning. 
It is very certain that if we had less traffic it would 
pay better than that. 

16,570. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that tratie that is only 


The witness withdrew. 


JospPH GEE examined. 


16, 577..(Chairman.) You are a passenger guard-on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway ?— Yes. 

16,578, And you, have been on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway for many years, have you not ?— 
14 years. 

16,579. And have you been a passenger guard all 
that time ?—For 12 years. 

16,580.. You began as what ?—As-porter. 

16,581.,On what portion of the line are you work- 
ing now ?—Between Manchester and Bury. 

16,582. You have worked, I suppose, over.a great 
many other portions at times; have you not ?—Yes. 

16,583. Do your trains keep regular time or get 
delayed on the road?—The train I am running at 
present between Manchester and Bury has not been 
keeping very good time lately. 

16,584. Is that from not keeping your 
booked time, or from station and signal delays. 
you keep your running time on the road ?—Yes. 

16,585. Then the cause of the irregularity is delays 
of signals or station’ delays >—Yes. 

16,586. Do you attribute much to station delays, 
passenger luggage, and so on?—The chief detention 
is from the goods trains. 

16,587. Do they detain you frequently on the road, 
or is it generally in getting into the stations ?—On the 
road chiefly. 

16,588. Does it appear to you as you go along the 
line to arise from their not having standing room, 
refuge siding room to get into ?—Yes. 

16,589. Has the delay from that cause increased in 
the last four or five years ?-—Yes. 

16,590. What sort of average delay is there in your 
run from Manchester to Bury ?—It varies from 10 to 
20 minutes and 25 minutes. 

16,591. What. time is your train berate to, take 
in running ?—35 minutes. 

16,592. And you sometimes get. as muchas 10 or 
25 minutes added to that, ?—10 anes, and 20 minutes 


runnin 4 
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‘sometimes, : 


16,598. Can. you tellus how many stations you pass 
between this and. Bury ?--Seven, and Bury isthe 
‘eighth station. 

16,594, .Is there ‘any. one: of those: ‘deta 2 more 
than another, which/ causes delay P—Yes ;, there! are 
two, Miles Platting and Middleton.Junction;, 

16,595. Haye.you had any,accidents Aieser? nd 

rain ?—No, not with this Bury trainy)°»; 

16,596. I, dare. ‘say > you , have» had’ some "vélight 


o 
Ah @ 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS \COMMISSION : 


_ by taking less traffic at the present time. 


owherevthey are’ for, and then they have to be brought — 


‘There is: some little difference in some of them, 


decticiinl break ?—The whole are connected. .. 


carried» over that idistance,: of isssome ‘of: it’ traffic — 
which is from a long distance off ?—Local trafic. 1 

16,571. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean'to say it would 
be forthe advantage of the company to\say, “ We will 
“ only carry half the ° traffic that we do” ?—I can — 
conscientiously say that they would reap more benefit 


16,572. ( Chairman.) That is.to say, if they could 2s 
Yes} if it was possible for them to have less. a 

16,573. If they could sort out: thei traffic you — 
mean ?—Yes; because if aman goes with a train, and 
he goes to the place where the waggons are destined 
for, and he: has»to take them 10 or 15 miles to get — 
there, and then 10 or 15 miles to take them somewhere 
else where there is room for them to stand, and he 
leaves them perhaps 10 or 15 miles from the place q 


back to their unorastinny of course that rege great 
loss. 
16,574. You have bern wery Boviatl all the time q 
that you have been in the service ?—Yes, 

16,575. You have had no mishaps and you haved F 
not been fined often ?—Never been fined once yet. q 

16,576. And not had areport against you >—Well, ;- 
we are all fortunate if we do not:have reports of some _ 
kind, but I: think I never had any report but what I~ 
conld answer in justification to myself.) s\j o) fs : 7 


f 
aceidents OF so ‘Since you have beens ay guard 2—Yes, 
one or two, but only slight’ accidents, », q 

16,597. Where ?—One.was when I. was Paming in 
the Yorkshire district... : 

16,598. Where was. that rt. was a beast which — 
had got on the line, and it was in the dark, and we ran 
over it, and it threw two of the middle sphiches off the 
line and upset them, but there was no further damage 
done than the upsetting of the two vehicles. 

16,599. You have not had any collision ?—No.. 

16,600. Is the line to Bury worked on the block or 
not ?-—It is. a 

16,601. Have you found the signalmen working it 
strictly ?—Yes, 

16,602. Does the arrangemeit. of signals give you 
ample notice of any danger. ?—Yes, | 

16,603..'The. signals are far: enough back. to give 
you fall opportunity of stepping By ARI 

16,604, (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What is the dis- 
tance between ‘the home. and. the, distant signal 2— 


16,605. What is the shortest ?—To the best. of my 
knowledge 400 yards, between 800 and. 400. 

16,606. Supposing you found.a signal, to be at 
danger, could you with your ordinary break pull up in 
that distance ?—Yes. 

16,607.49 ( Chairman.) Your ordinary break isa ¥ ay’ 
br: oak, is it not >—Yes.., 

16; 608. Your. train consists, of net many ‘eonches 
generally ?>—Five. 

16,609. And. are they. all connected. into. one 


16,610. And you use that break at every station or 
wherever you want to pull up your train ?—Yes. . 
16,611, Have you ever had any failure: with that — j 
break in your trains from any.cause, so that the neal , 
has not acted and pulled: you up ?—No + 7 
16,612. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do, you know whether it oy 
acts upon all the wheels, or. does it fail in some of the 
wheels ?—Well, 1 have not seen anya of that sort ; ; 
the block acts on the whole train. 7 
16,613. Does-it skid. the wheels, or do they revolve 4 
—If we put an extra apleasire epee the wheels wecan 
skid the whole of:themts:. « . 
16,614. But do you put thie pressure hard! noni to 
skid the wheels, or do you let them run ?—That is as 
circumstances requires if it) was: required to pull 7 
very suddenly owitlg 16 dangerpresenting itself, 1 
should skid them immediately:as soonsas 1. could. 
16,615. But. mean: in; working the train do you 
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16,616. Sea mS p, bso) Cit you work the 
break of your own van’ separately from that of the 
other carriages ?—No. 

16,617. (Chairman. 5° ‘What i is the highest running 
speed of your train ?—We never ‘exceed 35 miles. 

16,618, Where is it that you run up to that speed ? 
—It would be between Miles Platting and Middleton, 
and on as far as what they call the Blue Pits Junction. 

16,619. Have you ever had a passenger, carriage 
break loose ?—No. 

_ 16,620. Never had a broken coupling in your train ? 
_No. 

~~ 16,621. Have you ‘had to apply your break sud- 
denly where you have been running at full speed, 
anything approaching | to 30 miles an hour ?—Yes, 

16,622. And to put them on sharp ?>—Yes. 

16, 623. Haye you had any complaints’ from pas- 
sengers of the shock caused _by your doing so ?—No, 
I never had. 

16,624. Do you find yourself in the van that it 
gives you any shock stopping the speed suddenly ?>— 

‘No, I can apply the break quickly without causing 
a jerk. 

16,625. With that break it depends on how great a 

; pressure you put upon the wheels whether you cause 
ajerk or not ?—Yes, on the bringing of the breaks 
to the wheels. 

16,626. If you bring them on gently it makes no 

shock ?—That is so. 

_ 16,627. You have never by putting on your ‘break 
suddenly broken the coupling next the engine, for 
instance ?—No. 

16,628. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you. ever had 
occasion to call the attention of the engine-driver by 

putting the break on sharp ?—I do not remember that 
I have. 

~ 16,629. (Chairman.) How do you call his attention ? 
—By applying my break at any moment I think it 
necessary. 

16,630. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the rule; do you 
follow the signal of the driver in putting on the break, 
or do you put it on without waiting for his signal ?— 

I put it on on my own judgment as ‘a rule, but still 
if he calls on me of course I attend to his call. 

16,631. (Chairman.) Did you ever put it on before 
the driver shut off his steam ?—Yes. 

16, 632. And you have not broken the coupling aad 
No. 

16,633. You have never had any of your carriages 
break loose on any of ~ steep, banks, as I understand 
you ?—No. 

16,634. What is the steepest gradient that you go 
up from here to Bary ?—1 in 49; that is the Victoria 
bank. 

16,635. How far does that’ extend ?—A little over 
a mile. 

16,636. (Sir J. L: Simmons .) Are you often stopped 
on that. bank by other trains >—Very often. 

16, pls Ts that where your sige ee Te 


Platiayis is it not very much encumbered with trains ? 
—Yes. . 

16,639. (Earl of Aber ‘deen.) Do you find reason to 
complain of the station-masters letting goods trains 
go before the passenger’ trains without a ‘Sufficient 
interval P—No, not generally. . 

16,640. Supposing a. passenger train is telegraphed 
to i behind time, it, is left. to ‘the ‘station-master’s 
discretion, is it not, whether to send on a goods, train 
which is waiting : at his station ?—Yes. 

16,641.’Do you find that they send it. ‘én, so ‘that 
when the passenger train. comes up ib is delayed | P— 
Yes, I have seen those cases. : 

16,642. Not very frequently No. | price ig 

16,68, (Mr, Galt:) You:have Stated er you are 
frequently from 10 to, 25: ‘iminutés Jate-in your run ; 
what is. fe length of. your run 72 13h miles,’ 

16,644. Do you-mean ‘that “in'-h short ‘distance of 


} 
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13} miles you are so late ay that 710 minutes, and 20 
minutes sometimes. 

16,645. How does that oceur ?—In consequence of 
the heavy traffic of goods. 

16,646. Then you are détained on Hig road by the 
goods trains ?—Yes. 

16,647. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the shortest distance 
within which you can pull up your train going at speed ? 
—Ata speed of 406 miles an hour under “favourable 
circumstances ; that'is, the rails being dry and the train 
nota very heavy train, a train. composed of some six 
or eight carriages, we could pull up and come to a dead 
stand on the level in 160 or 170 yards, say 160 yards, 

16,648. (Chairman.) Do.you happen to know, the 
weight of the porenerr coaches ?-—No, I cannot speak 
to that. , 

16,649. Do you Know’ the lengtle of them; is it 
18 feet or 20 feet ?—I believe they are. some 24 feet, 
to the best of my knowledge. 

16,650. (Mr. Galt.) In what time could you pull 
up your train when going down the Victoria bank ? 
—-In coming down the Victoria bank we come down 
steadily, not at .a high rate of speed, so that we can 
stop at any time in a distance of 20 or 30 yards in 
coming down that bank. 

16, 651. What rate do you come down ?—15 or 20 
miles an hour. 


16,652. Do you mean that the train could stop in 
20 or 80 yards if it was coming down that. gradient 
at that rate ?—Yes, at 15 or 20 miles an hour. There 
are signals in coming down that bank every 70 or 80 
yards, so that we never know whether we may not 
have te stop; and we are always prepared to stop at 
any signal which presents itself at danger. 

16,658. (Chairman,) With regard to coming down 
the steep inclines. in Lancashire and Yorkshire, do 
you keep your breaks slightly on in the passenger 
trains as you come down them ?—Yes, I keep it so 
that I am prepared to stop: 

16,654. Do you find it necessary to do that in order 
to keep some of the carriages steady ?>—I do it to 
prevent the train from getting too high a rate of 
speed. 

16,655, (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you stand by the break 
all the time >—Yes, I never leave it there, 

16,656. (Chairman.) Take the line coming down 
from Oldham, did you ever-work that. line ?—Yes, 
many times. 

16,657. You would have to keep the break in hand 
all the way down, would you not ?—Yes,. 

16,658. And pressed up to the wheels, would you 
not?—~Yes. 

16,659. You ‘have a rule for banks, have you not. 
Do you remember what it is ?--I cannot speak to it 
now. 


16,660. Going from Victoria Station to Stalybridge 


by your line, they go through Miles Platting >—Yes. 

16,661. Is that the only junction ?-When you 
turn off; leaving Miles Platting, the next junction you 
come to is Ardwick Junction. 

16,662. Thatis the junction of the branch from 
Miles Platting down to the London Road ?—Yes, the 
goods line. 

16,663. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did you ever get a 
train through to time ?——Yes: 


16,664. It is very rarely that you have done so, is 
it not ?—It does not often occur on this length between 
Manchester and Bury ; the goods traffic is:so heavy, 
and the accommodation is not sufficient for the traffic 
that is ‘on the road. 

16,665. And when you are coming back to Victoria, 
do you find yourself often shut ‘out of Victoria Station 


“by the'station not being clear and ready for you ?— 


No, we are not often detained much outside Victoria. 

16,666. It is just up at Miles Platting Junction 
that you are detained ?—Yes. — 

16,667. And the main line is constantly occupied 
there, is it not >—Yes. 

16,668. Trains shunting, trains crossing, auld one 


‘thing and another ?—Yes. 
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16,669. And I think they have goods yards on both 
sides of the line, have they not?—In one portion of 
the line there are sidings on each side; and nearer 
Newton Heath, the other side of Miles Platting, the 
goods sidings are all on the one side, with the excep- 
tion of two loop lines, which are on the other side. 

16,670. (Mr. Ayrton.) I think you stated that the 
number of hours per day that you worked regularly 
was 10. Are you ever delayed much beyond 10 hours? 
—No; I might exceed it by half-an-hour sometimes. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


16,671. During those 10 hours you wait at intervals 
some little time at stations, I suppose ?—Yes ; but we 
are kept pretty busy during the day while we are at 
work. We have not spare time at the stations. 

16,672. You do not want more spare time than to 
eat at the stations, do you ?—We could do witha 
little more spare time. 

16,673. Would it be of any use to you ?—Yes, it 
would be of use, taking a little more rest instead of 
travelling. 


The witness withdrew. 


Henry TAYLOR examined. 


16,674. (Chairman.) You are a passenger guard, I 
believe >—Yes. 

16,675. You gare stationed at Miles Platting, I 
think P—I am stationed at Manchester ; I have been 
recently appointed a passenger guard. 

16,676. You were a pointsman at Miles Platting ? 
—Yes. 

16,677. And you have been promoted now to 
passenger guard ?—Yes. 

16,678. ‘How long were you a pointsman ?—Kight 
years. 

16,679. That is a busy place, Miles Platting, is it 
not ?>—Very. 

16,680. What were your hours as pointsman there ? 
— About one-half of the eight years, say four years, 
they were 12 hours a day, “and I was relieved’ each 
Wednesday in the week. 

16,681. One day off ?—Yes. 

16,682. And the rest of the time what were your 
hours ?—12 hours. 

16,688. Without relief ?—Yes. 

16,684. While you were at Miles Platting were 
there any accidents in the yard?—There was none 
while I was on duty. 

16,685. But I suppose there were accidents during 
that time ?—There have been some slight accidents, 
one or two. 

16,686. Accidents to trains or accidents to men are 
you speaking of ?>—Well, there have been both. 

16,687. Now with regard to injuries to men, I 
suppose some men must have got injured in that time 
in the yard ?—-Yes, a great many. 

16,688. And what has been the cause of that, do 
you think, generally >—Well, some cases have been 
through men’s own neglect in going between waggons 
and uncoupling them. 

16,689. Before the waggons had stopped you mean ? 
—Yes. 

16,690. And others have been injured how ?— 
Others have been knocked down on the crossings ; and 
I have known several knocked down on the sidings 
as well. 

16,691. Now, taking the case that you first referred 
to, the men are injured through a little carelessness or 
recklessness in getting under the waggovs #—According 
to the rules a man is not supposed to go between until 
the waggons have stopped. 

16,692. Whereabouts were your points ; 
the points leading into the sidings ?— Yes. 

16,693. So that you could see a good deal of what 
went on in the yard P—Yes. 

16,694, Was there any necessity, do you think, for 
the men to get to the waggons while in motion ?— 
Well, it has always been the practice. 

16,695. Sometimes a custom of that sort grows up 
without a necessity for it. Do you think it was 
necessary for the men to do it to get ais, the 
work ?—I think it is in some cases. 

16,696. From the pressure of business >—Yes. 

16,697. Is that done as much now as it was for- 
merly ?—I do not see much difference now in that 
respect. 

16,698. Did you ever see men using bars to un- 
couple waggons ?—No, I have never seen that. 

16,699. You have heard of it perhaps ?—No, I do 
not think I have. 

16,700. But they are always uncoupled by hand, 


were they 


the man getting under the buffer or leaning over?-— 


Always under the buffers. 


16,701. There seem to be different ways of doing 
it. Tn some cases we are told the men jump onto — 
the buffer, and rest on the buffer, and reach over. Is 
that done at your yard ?—I do not think it is. It 


requires a long arm to do that. 

16,702. The custom at your yard is to dip under ? 
—Yes. 

16,703. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do they dip under 


before the train comes to rest ?—In many cases they — 


do. 


or shunters ?— They have been both; they are 
chiefly breaksmen that are working about Miles 
Platting. 

16,705. (Mr. Galt.) Is that practice permitted by 
the inspector ?—No, it is not. 

16,706. What does he do to prevent it ?—I do not 
know that he has done anything. 

16,707. (Chairman.) There is a rule against if ?— 
Yes. 

16,708. But did you ever see any man spoken to 
or reprimanded by the inspector for that practice >— 
I do not know that I did. 

16,709. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Have you ever heard 
of a case where a man has been fined or reprimanded 
for doing it ?—No, I have not. 

16,710. (Mr. Galt.) The rule remains in the book, 
and that is all ?—And there have been general orders 
sent out as well from time to time. 

16,711. (Chairman.) Have those orders produced 
any effect ?—I do not think they have. 

16,712. Do you hear any conversation among the 
men, laughing at them, and ridiculing them?—No; 


being in the cabin, I have not heard as much as others ~ 


may have heard, 

16,713. (Mr. Galt.) They considered the rules a 
mere matter of form?—I cannot say how they con- 
sider them; they did not affect me, being in the 
cabin. 

16,714. (Chairman.). Were you ever a shunter 
yourself ?—No. 

16,715..'When you speak of the men getting 
knocked down on the sidings, does that arise from 
the men standing on the four-foot instead of on the 
six-foot >—Yes, 

16,716. That is rather their own act, is it not ?— 
That is their own look-out, I suppose. 

16,717. It must be, I imagine ?—Yes. 

16,718. Is there room in the yard for the men to 
stand between two trains of waggons ?—Yes, there is 
sufficient room for them to stand when trains on both 
sidings are moving. 

16, 5719. Miles Platting is a very busy ‘station the 
whole day through, is it not ?—Very. 

16,720. Do you think that the men really save 
any time by getting under the waggons when they are 
in motion >—Well, they do save some time. 

16,721. Do you think that they save so much time 
as would make a difference i in getting the train broken 
up or made up ?—Yes, it forwards a man’s work; he 
gets home earlier in many cases. ; 

16,722. Do they use the practice of fly shunting or 
double shunting to any extent there ?—There is very 
little of that done at Miles Platting. 


16,704. (Chairman.) Would those men who have — 
done that and have met with accidents be breaksmen — 
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16,723. And what is done there is what they call 


double shunting, is it not, rather than fly shunting ?— 


There is not much difference between them. 

16,724. When the engine kicks waggons first into 
one siding and then into the next without being 
checked, that you call double shunting, do you not ?— 
Yes. 

16,725. Is there much of that ?—It is done. 

16,726. Who does it; is it the breaksmen or the 
yardmen ?—They are chiefly breaksmen, all that are 
employed about the junction; they have no yardmen 


there. 


16,727. It is done by the breaksmen of the trains ?— 


Yes. 

16,728. I suppose the breaksmen of the trains that 
are working, and extra breaksmen waiting to go out ?-— 
No, the man that has brought his own train chiefly 
marshals it. 

16,729. We have heard in some cases that the 
breaksmen get into a habit of giving the signal to a 
driver to set back or to move forward, after coupling 
or uncoupling waggons, before they have got out from 
under the wheels, that they put their arms out as a 
signal; have you ever seen that ?—No. 

16,7380. You do not think that is a practice that 
prevails there ?—I do not think so. 

16,731. Do you see any mode in which the un- 
eoupling while the train is in motion could be stopped 
or prevented ?—No, I do not. 

16,732. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think, if you gave 
people an apparatus to couple whilst the trains are in 
motion without going under the carriages or going 


| over the buffers, they would use it >—I cannot tell. I 


never had anything to do with uncoupling; I never 
took any interest in it. 

16,783. (Chairman.) You have only seen it going 
on ?—I have only seen it. 

16,734. Do you know at all how many trains a day 
pass through your points ?—I should think there are 
about 200 passenger trains in the 19 hours from 
5 o'clock in the morning till 12 at night. 

16,735. And how many goods?—About 150 pass 
the junction, goods, coal, and engines altogether. 


16,736. That makes about 350 altogether in the © 


24 hours ’—Yes. : 
16,737. Are there two or three hours when there 


‘is nothing at all done ?—No, I do not think there is. 


It is of the passenger trains I spoke when I said that 
they run for 19 hours; the last passenger train is 12.9; 
the Bangor mail, and the next one that follows, that is 
the 5 a.m. train. 

16,738. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are your points at 
a junction ?—Yes, Miles Platting. 

16,739. Is that the junction where the trains turn 
off to Stalybridge ?>—Yes. 

16,740. (Chairman.) How long have you been a 
passenger guard ?—About six months. 

16,741. Where are you working ?—I am stationed 
at Manchester, Victoria Station, but one day I may 
be passenger guard, and another day in the cabin. I 
have been as much in the cabin this six months as 
I have been out:of it. ~~~ . 

16,742. What train have you been working on as 
guard?—I was working between Manchester and 
Fleetwood. 
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16,748. And Southport ?—I have been several times 
to Southport, but I was chiefly on that train. 

16,744. When running that train did you find you 
were able to keep your time ?—In a great many cases 
somewhere near it. , 

16,745. And when you did not what did you attri- 
bute your lateness to; was it to slow travelling of your 
own engine or to delays on the way >—Sometimes it 
was both. 

16,746. Sometimes you reported slow travelling and 
goods delays ?—Yes. 

16,747. Which would be most frequent ?—Delays. 
I think we were delayed by goods. 

16,748. Did it appear to be delays from goods trains 
not being able to get into sidings, owing to there not 
being room for them at stations >—In some cases. 

16,749. Have you found when travelling as guard 
that the signals have given you sufficient warning, 
and that you have had a sufficient distance ? — 
Yes. 

16,750. Have you ever had to stop in consequence 
of a train failing on the road, and the guard coming 
back to stop you P—No. 

16,751. Have you been pulled up unexpectedly by 
signals >—No ; I do not remember that I have with- 
out due warning. 

16,752. I think the trains have a break connected 
through upon all the carriages ?>—They are not on 
all; there are five and six coupled sometimes, with a 
loose carriage in between. But the train I went in 
was chiefly a double train; one half to Fleetwood and 
the other to Blackpool. 

16,758. And each half had a break van connected 
with it?—Yes. 

16,754. And the break of each half was worked 
from its own van ?—Yes. 

16,755. Did you find the break sufficient ? 
found it good. 

16,756. It acted as you expected ?—Yes. 

16,757. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many pair of 
points have you on the main line at Miles Platting ? 
—There are about 14. 

16,758. The trains coming from the Stalybridge 
Junction >—Yes. 

16,759. And what other direction can they be 
coming from ?—They come from Oldham Road and 
from Manchester. 

16,760. There are only two lines from there to 
Victoria Station ?—Two lines. 

16,761. And only two lines on the other branches ? 
—That is all. 

16,762. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many hours a day 
have you been employed lately >—Kight hours. 

16,763. (Chairman.) And as guard, 10 hours ?— 
Yes, 10 hours ; it has averaged about that. 

16,764. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you often ‘to 
stop trains at that Miles Platting Junction in con- 
sequence of the lines being blocked ?>~Yes, very 
often. 

16,765. (Mr. Ayrton.) You do not go at a great 
speed on your line ?—Not very. 

16,766. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose you have 
scarcely two minutes in the day when you have not 
train at Miles Platting ?—Very little time at all. 


I always 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Monday next at 11 o’clock. 
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Mr. JOHN JACKSON examined. 


16,767. (Chairman.) You are a goods superin- 
tendent under the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company, are you not? — Yes, at Oldham Road 
Station, Manchester. 

16,768. How many men have you at that station? 
—580 men and boys all told. 

16,769. The greater part of those, I suppose, are 
shunters and labourers, clerks, porters, guards, and 
carters ’—Porters and carters, that is exclusive of men 
employed there in the service of the carriers, that is, 
Carver, Carver and Company, Thompson, Mackay, and 
Company, and Faulkner and Company; they have 
also a large staff there. The area of this place is 
about 17 acres, although not all utilised. 

16,770. Do you know how many sidings they have ? 
—I do not know the number of sidings, but the 
number of waggons the various lines will hold with 
a due regard to the working, will be about 900. 

16,771. You can have 900 waggons in the yard 
without fouling the points ?—Yes, about that. 

16,772. Do -you know about what number pass 
through your station in the day ordinarily ?—From 
850 to 900 per day. We commence work at 3 0’ clock 
on the Monday morning, and we work without inter- 
mission until about 9 on the following Saturday night, 
day and night. 

16,778. What are the hours of your men; I suppose 
you have two shifts ?’—Yes; we have two shifts for 
the hoisting and yard working 6 to 6, week about. 
Day and night, 6 to 6, week about. We pay them at 
the rate of 572 hours per week . 

16,774. Altogether you work the whole week ex- 
cept 30 hours '—Except from about 9 on Saturday 
night to 8 on Monday morning, and very frequently 
we haye during the past winter been working on 
the Sunday as well. 

16,775. But take the regular course of working 
first, that would be the whole week except 30 hours, 
would it not ?—Yes. 

16,776. Do you often have to detain day-shift men 
to assist the night-shift >—Occasionally, when a night- 
shift man stops away without leave. The men that 
come on, we will say, at 6 in the morning are allowed 
the privilege of working overtime at night, that is the 
porters. 

16,777. Until when ?—Until all the warehouse work 
is done, and for which they are paid every minute 
they work. 

16,778. They are allowed to earn overtime ?—To 
make overtime so far as the yard and warehouse porters 
are concerned. 

16,779. Suppose a man does not choose to make 
overtime ?—He is at liberty to go, that is, to please 
himself, that is the system under me. Formerly I 
used to pay them at the rate of 9d. per night until 
all was done ; then when the agitation came on about 
shortening the hours of labour they asked for more 
money. I said, ‘‘ Well, what is a fair thing ?” They 
said “If you will give us ls. per night, we will be 
“ well satisfied.” I agreed to that ; afterwards they 
asked for 1s. 3d., and finally to be paid by time, and 
granted. 

16,780..A man is allowed to make oyaruine you 
say, but up to what number of hours would you allow 
him to remain on ?—He will work till perhaps 10, 11, 
or even 12 at midnight. 

16,781. That would make 18 hours altogether ?—If 


he thinks proper to do so for two or three nights i in 


the week. 
16,782. It is at-his own option ?—Yes. 


16, 783. Out of his regular 12 hours of the day shift ia 
what time is he allowed for meals ?—Half an hour for 7 
If he is coming 
on for night duty we allow him to go off at 20 ie if 


breakfast and one hour for dinner. 


past 5 and come on again at 6. 
16,784. So that he § gets 40 minutes then >—Yes. 


16,785. (Mr. Galt.) Do they generally avail them- — 
selves of what you call the privilege of working over- — 


time ?—Yes, they do now, and in fact there is a little 
grievance on the part of some of the men that they do 


not make enough overtime; that is, the yard and q 


warehouse porters under my charge. 


16,786. (Chairman.) Some of them, I suppose, are eo 
a little jealous of others having made more '—That a 


is so. 


ceptional cases, which we allow. 


timekeeper if the objection is a reasonable one. 

16,788. ( Chairman.) Is there any time book or pay 
book kept in your office to show what sort of time they 
have been making ?—Yes, the men pass the office, and 


they must give their time in there, and if they do not — 


I refuse to allow it; every one calls his name out as he 
passes in coming on and going off duty. 
16,789. What time of the- day could that book be 


spared for an hour ?—I have two books, one for each 


alternate week. 


16,790. Your last week’s book we could see there- 
fore ‘—Certainly, that is, so far as the general staff are 


concerned. 
16,791. With regard to the foremen shunters ; is 
that what you call them in your station ?—You see, 


my station is a depét, a starting point, and we have a’ 4 


high and a low level there. 


16,792. And you have foremen porters ?—Foremen ; 


porters and inspectors. 

16,793. And no shunters ?>—No, the shunters pro. 
perly called will-be the pilot guards on the high level. 

16,794. As to your inspectors, supposing a. ‘con- 
siderable number of your day shift choose to remain on 
for overtime, how do you manage the supervision’ of 
them ?—One of the leading men remains with them, 
and he is paid in accordance with his wages for all the 
overtime he makes. 

15,795. Does he remain by order, or of his own » will? 
_Of his own free will, and I have not had a refusal 
from any one to do so. 

16,796. And have you not had any case in which you 


have had a difficulty in keeping a sufficient number of 


leading men to manage the men remaining on overtime ? 
—WNot at all. 

16,797. ‘We have been speaking hitherto of the day 
shift remaining on through part of the night ; now take 


night shift men, does the same rule apply to them. At. 


6 o'clock in the morning when the night shift would 
go off, have they the option during their turn of night 
duty of taking overtime in the day ?—No. They are 
not required. I have not known a case at all of their 
being ae to do so: 

16,798. I suppose in getting away the goods the 
evening is -your time of greatest pressure ?—It is. _ 


16,799, May I take it “that from 5 to 10 is the time 


16,787. (Mr. Galt.) Are there cases in which they 
refuse or decline to work overtime ?—There are ex- 
“Very well, itis — 
“ quite right, you must find others,” I say to _ 4 


of pressure ?—From 6 p.m. to 2 a.m. there is. very 
great pressure in dealing with the outgoing traffic. 

16,800. A pressure in loading the goods which have 
been brought to your depdt into the waggons ?>—Yes, 
‘out of town. 

16,801. Do you close your doors for the reception of 
goods at any particular hour ?—Yes, at 7 in the evening; 
the lurries should leave town at 6. 

16,802. Are you absolutely strict so far as regards 
the time of closing ?—So far as our own lurries go we 
are. As regards the carriers we give them a little dis- 
cretion. Amir: 

16,803. Are there any goods brought by private 
lurries ?—Yes, there are a good portion. 

16,804. Are you strict with them ?>—Yes, as a rule. 
The rule is to exclude them in fact after the hour I 
have named, but with the carriers they are chiefly 
shipping goods, in fact all shipping goods that. they 
bring up, and it is important that they should be got 
away, and we allow a little discretion to the inspector 
in regard to them, in fact he may allow them to go, and 
report. - 

16,805. Goods going to be shipped at Liverpool you 
mean?—Yes. Or Hull, Goole, or Hartlepool, as the 
case might be. 

16,806. You would rather assist them by allowing 
- them to be taken after the hours than keep them back ? 
—Yes. 

16,807. That would not apply to London goods ? 
—We do not deal with London goods at Oldham Road. 

16,808. How many accidents or casualties have you 
had, including any fatal injuries as weil as accidents, 
in a year, or in any period which you are prepared to 
give?—Do you mean ordinary accidents, or accidents 
arising from the working of the trains, or otherwise ? 

16,809. I should like to get first the total number of 
ordinary casualties, such things as would happen in 
ordinary yard working; take a year, the last year, 
1874, for instance ?—I can give you the years 1872, 
1873, and 1874., I suppose I am bound to give you 
the information. 

16,810. It is information that we have had from all 
the companies as we examine into the subject; will 
you state the numbers for those years?—The total 
number of accidents that I had in 1872, 1873, and 
1874 is about 194 of all descriptions. In 1872 there 
were 65 accidents. I have got the separate months of 
each, In 1873 there were 57, and in 1874 there were 
72, or a total of 194. Now of that number of acci- 
dents there were 71 ordimary accidents to porters on 
the stage, and in the goods yard; for instance, if a 
man was spreading a quantity of straw on a waggon 
for loading purposes and he damaged his hand, ran 
anything into it, that is an accident, and he is thrown 
upon what we call our insurance company. 

16,811. If he gets a needle or a piece of iron into 
his hand in doing that would you reckon that an acci- 
dent of that class?-—Yes; if a boy was crossing the 
yard on a lurry, and in passing over the metals or the 
turntables and he fell off and broke his leg, it would 
be included among the accidents. I mean the com- 
pany’s lurries crossing a. yard overa turntable. Thirty- 
one were accidents to carters, cart boys, &c. with 
lurries in the manner described, for instance, a carter 
might be injured by his horse, bitten or kicked, or trod 
on, that is an accident that comes within the 194; 
then there were 13 accidents from persons being 
knocked down by horses, &c. 

16,812. (Mr. Ayrton.) What are the “ etcetera” ? 
—Perhaps bitten or run at by a horse in the stable. 

16,813. Do you mean that it is confined to horses ? 
—To persons with horses. | 

16,814. Are they accidents occasioned entirely by 
the horses or by railway carriages ?—By the horses. 
Lam not speaking of carriages at present. Of those 
hurt by waggons, cases of what are) properly called 
railway accidents, there were 13, that is, of men hurt 
by waggons, coupling-up, &c. 

16,815. (Chairman.) What you are giving now 


would include men caught between, the buffers or ° 


knocked down by a waggon standing in the road, or 
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standing by a waggon, nd caught by a break iron and 
dragged down ?—Yes. Thenat the Oldham Road we 
have a quantity of what is called capstan machinery. 

16,816. Is that steam or hydraulic ?—Steam ; there 
were 38 accidents from that in the three years, and in 
horse shunting in the yard, &c. : 

16,817. What would be the nature of accidents— 
the men getting their arms in the gearing or caught 
by the rope ?— Chiefly caught by the rope. For 
instance, these capstans are 2 feet 4 inches in height, 
and about 134 or 14 inches in diameter, and they 
revolve round 65 or 70 times per minute. If there 
is the least jag out in the rope and the man does not 
detect it and pull it off in going round, it will foul, 
and his best plan is to run away from it immediately, 
and there is a gong communication with the engine- 
house that should be used and the machinery stopped 
at once ; perhaps before be can get out of its way he 
may be caught, or struck by the rope flying round, 
and an accident is the result ; say contusion, broken 
leg, &e. 

16,818. You would sometimes, I suppose, have a 
man standing in the coil caught in the coil of the rope? 
—Yes, much depends on the weather. Two turns 
in dry weather is amply sufficient to draw four, five, 
or six waggons at a sufficiently rapid speed to enable 
them to get through the work ; but in wet weather you 
may put six coils on a capstan and that capstan will 
jump and not do the work as well as two in dry; 
sometimes before the man can throw the whole of 
the laps off there is afoul, at other times he does not 
throw them off sufficiently quick, and he puts his hand 
at the bottom to throw them off as a rule, and he may 
get his fingers caught between the drum of the capstan 
and the rope. , 

16,819. Is there any overhanging top ?—No. 

16,820. They have a mushroom top, have they ?— 
No; straight top. 

16,821. (Mr, Ayrton.) It slopes outwards >—No. 
They are 14 inches diameter, say 8 inches, and curved 
out to the bottom to 2 feet diameter. Nineteen of the 
capstans are not covered by a shed, 

16,822. (Chairman.) But is there any mushroom 
top on the capstan drum ?—No, they throw off the 
rope in that way (describing 7t). 

16,823. Why should the man throw the coil off 
with his hand r—He should throw it off.in this way 
(describing it), but sometimes when they have five or 
six laps on, to save his throwing off in that way 
(describing it) the man may throw a couple of coils 
off and put his hand at the bottom to throw the other 
three or four off. 

16,824. In the case of these capstans, is there any 
gearing above ground ?—No, it is worked by shafting 
and wheels under the ground. 

16,825. How many of these capstans have you ?— 
On the high level and under covers we have 12, and 
on the low level 19 that are uncovered. 

16,826. In the yard in fact ?—Yes. 

16,827. (Mr. Ayrton.) There is no handle to throw 
the capstan out of gear ?—No ; when they were first 
put down there was a foot motion to put your foot on, 
but if there was a foul, so long as the rope kept taut 
you could not put it out of gear, and if the rope was 
to break it might catch the capstan man, and there- 
fore it was dangerous; you could not possibly get it 
out of gear, and that has been discontinued. There 
are some capstans worked by hydraulic power else- 


where, I am told, that will not work unless you have 


the foot on that particular portion. 

16,828. (Chairman.) How long have your capstans 
been in the yard?—To the best of my recollection 
they were put down in 1867 or 1868. 

16,829, Are your cranes driven by the same power ? 
—TI have only two driven by steam. 

16,830. The others are all hand cranes ?—Yes. 
The next class of accidents was 28 accidents to guards. 
If you reckon up those numbers they will make the 
194. 

16,831. The guards are called breaksmen in other 
companies.r— Yes, 
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16,832. The breaksmen of the goods trains ?—Yes, 
of the goods trains. They were on my staff, and of 
course ‘they were taken to account; but these acei- 
dents happened chiefly away from Oldham Road. 

16,833. There are only 13 of these 194 which were 
whe you may call train accidents, cases of men caught 
by waggons or hit by buffers ?—13 at Oldham Road 
proper. 

16,834. Taking the first class of accidents that you 
gave us, numbering 71, would any of those arise from 
men being caught between lurries and waggons ?— 
No. 

16,835. A man in driving a lurry through and 
being pinched against a railway truck, for instance ?— 
I am not aware that it embraces that at all. 

16886. Which class would that fall into ?—It would, 
fall into those 13 comprising men hurt by railway 
waggons, &e. 

16,837. Then as to those 71, could you give us the 
causes of half-a-dozen of them ?—I know from per- 
sonal observation that one or two of the cases have 
been where men have been spreading the straw in 
waggons, and there has been a thorn or something of 
that sort, which has run into their hands. 

16,838. Or a man sprains his wrist by lifting some- 
thing ?—Yes, 

16,839. Or his back ?—Yes, in craning or anything 
of that sort. 

16,840. Is 1872 or 1873 most familiar to you ?— 
They are alike to me. 

16,841. I have got the Board of Trade returns for 
1873 here, and I will ask you a question about one or 
two of them, just to see the class in which you put 
them ?—My impression is, that the majority of these 
accidents would be only reported to our own insurance 
society, at the chief office of the company ; that is a 
book of the rules of our society (handing it in). Of 


course when a man is off duty his pay is stopped, and . 


he has no pay ee from that society to which I 
refer. 

16,842. (St J. L. Simmons.) Is that a society 
formed by the company ?—By the company, and to 
which the servants pay alone. 

16,843. And do the company subscribe to it ?—Yes, 
they do. I think they give 1,000/. a year to it. 

16,844. Is it managed by the officers of the com- 
pany ?—By a committee elected by the men alone. 

16,845. (Chairman.) Now in the year 1873 I do 
not readily find any accident at your station, but there 
must be some, I imagine ?—I do not know. I have 
57 down here. 

16,846. Some of those would be accidents to your 
staff out of your station. I think I understood you 
your guards would be returned in that number, al- 
though the accident took place outside the station ?— 
Yes, there were 10 to guards in 1878. 

16, 847. Now take a goods porter crushed 1o death 
between a waggon and a lurry iu a goods warehouse, 
that did not happen at your station, but in what class 
should you have included it, supposing it had hap- 
pened at your station >—I should have included it in 
the category of men hurt by waggons, &c. I did not 
know what might be required by this Commission, and 
I got this information out hastily by one of my clerks. 

16,848. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many cases were fatal 
out of the 194 ?—I have got about three down here in 
the three years, but I cannot say how many died after- 


-wards from the accidents. 


16,849. (Mr. Galt.) Those three were cases of men 
who were killed on the spot ?—Yes, two in 1872 and 
one in 1874. 

16,850, (Mr. Ayrton.) Were all those accidents 
returned to the head office?—-To our head office, 
reported to the secretary of that society which I have 
referred to, and also to the company’s traffic manager. 

16,851. (Chawrman.) The return of cases reported 
to that society would give, I suppose, the particulars 
to some extent 22 Yee, undoubtedly ; and also the 
particulars as to the number. that died subsequently 
through those accidents, 

16,852. I suppose Mr. Lawn could give us the par- 
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ticulars of all these ?—Yes; and Mr. David Holt is 
the secretary ; he is assistant secretary to Mr. Lawn, 

16,8538. (Mr. Galt.) What’ position were those 
three persons in who were killed on the spot ?>—They 
were killed away from Oldham Road, but I had to 
report them so as to give their relatives the benefit of 
the death fund. 

16,854, How were they killed?—One man was 
riding on a waggon irregularly, another was a guard. 
working at or near Oldham, and he was walking 
along the line and overtaken by a quick train and 
killed. 

16,855. (Chairman.) J find that on the 12th of 
November 1872 you had a breaksman assisting to 
shunt some waggons caught between the buffers and 
killed. Ihave not got his name; do you know any- 
thing of that case ?—I cannot say. All accidents that 


happen to my staff are reported to the insurance — 


society as well as to the company’s traffic manager 
then when I have done that I have done all that I am 
required to do. 

16,856. Then your report would go to Mr. Lawn, 
erould it ?—To the traffic manager, Mr. William 


Thorley, and to the secretary to that insurance nevleny : 


which I have spoken of. 

16,857. Now how should you deal with such a case 
as this : it happened on your line but not at your 
station. While a porter was unloading some rails one | 
of them fell upon his foot and crushed it. In which 
class should you return such an accident as that >—In 
the class of accidents from~waggons. 

16,858. Now if a man handling a case in a ware- 
house (I have got a case of the kind before me now 
on the North-western Railway), lifting a bale of goods, 
strains his back, in what class would that come ?—It 
would come in the class of accidents to porters on stage 
and in warehouse. 

16,859. It would be in the first 71 ?—Yes, those are 
very numerous. Some of those accidents from strains 
are not what we think bond fide very frequently. 

16,860. Now take the case of a porter loading a 
cart (not a waggon), with bars of iron; he got one 
of his hands between them and was injured ?—I think 
that case would come in the class of accidents to 
porters on stage and in warehouse. 

16,861. A porter moving a waggon out of a ware- 
house i is caught between the waggon and the wheel, 
injures his shoulders ; how would that be classed ?— 
That would be an accident from a waggon. 

16,862. As I understand you, you do not know 
your self: how your return of the casualties among 
your staff: is dealt with or arranged for publishing to 
Parliament ?—No, I do not. 

16,863. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you got there, clearly 
separated, the number of accidents that arose from 
people being injured by the waggons themselves or 
the couplings, or by locomotive engines ?—No, I have 
not got that, The 71 embraces porters in warehouses, — 
&c., as described, and those hurt by waggons are 
described as being hurt by waggons, couplings, &e. 

16,864. But in every one of those cases was it done 
by contact with the waggon, or the couplings, or 
buffers ?—Yes, as to the 13 cases. 

16,865. In every one of those cases that was SO, 
you think >—Yes, so far as the reports go. ‘The book 
I might bring, and quickly too, if need be, and it 
would just show you the nature of the reports made. 

16,866. I should like to get from you the exact 
number of accidents that arose from a person being 
struck in some way or another by a waggon, or its 
connexions, or by a locomotive engine ?—I think that 
so far as locomotive engine accidents are concerned, 
they will be entirely embraced under the head of 
accidents to guards, which I gave as 28. 

16,867. How many of those were injured in that 
way, by being thrown from the waggon, or being hit 
by the waggon, or anything of that sort >—There are 
28 as regards guards, aud 13 by waggons. 

16,868. Yes; but do you know that all those 28 
are accidents of that kind; a guard might have 
tumbled down by tripping up against something on 


or a ae 
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the platform, anything of that. sort?—That would be 
embraced under the same head as those 28. 
16,869. (Chairman.) Will you get the time-book 


16, 870. There is one other class of accidents, and 
that is from men getting their feet jammed in crossings 
on the rails, and being unable to get away ?—Or in 
turntables; those are very numerous. I have about 
110 turntables at Oldham Road. 

16,871. Now and then a man gets his foot between 
the rails or under the catch ?—Yes, occasionally. 

16,872. What class would those accidents be in ?— 
I fancy they would be included among the 38 of the 
shunting, &e. 

16,873. Do you often have a man caught by the 
sole of his shoe between the diamond crossing and 
the rails >—Occasionally. 

16,874. He gets his foot fast and cannot get it up 
again ?—Yes; that is only occasional with my men; 
it is a very rare case. 

16,875. With regard to the shunting in your yard, 
you do a great deal by steam power and capstan ?— 
Yes, a great deal. 

16, 876. Have you many horses employed in shunt- 
ing trucks or swinging tables ?—We have about 28 
shunt horses employed day and night. 

16,877. Your men do now and then swing the 
table round by horse-power, do they not ?>—They 
have to, because there is no other power available 
outside of the capstan machinery. 

16,878. They will not turn by a man’s hand, you 
mean ?—No, you cannot do it, they are too stiff. 

16,879. Are they old tables ?—New and old. They 
are all sorts. 

16,880. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that a table 
without any load upon it ean be turned by a man ?— 
A man may put his foot against the table, and square it. 

16,881. (Chairman.) But when a waggon is on the 
table they will not do that ?—No; we do not ask men 
to do that, two horses do it. 

16,882. Do the drivers of those shunt horses often 
get run over by waggons?—No, very rarely. 

16,883. Have you a breaksman following every 
pair of horses ?—Yes, I insist upon that. 

16,884. Do the engines shunt in your yard 2—No, 
the engines cannot get into the yard. On the high 
level they do the shunting, on the low level all “is 
done by these capstans or by horse-power. 

16,885. Have you a lift?—A hoist for waggons. 

16,886. Do you take all your waggons up by that 
means ?—We lower all down, and lift all up by steam 
power. I should think my average is about 900 
waggons a day up and down. 

16,887. Have you had any accidents to men with 
your hoist >—Very rarely. 

16,888. The book will show the particulars, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes, if you go through the book you will find 
them there. 

16,889. What are your guards’ hours ?—We work 
them 60 hours per week, and they are paid at the rate 
of eight hours overtime as a-day’s wages. 

16,890. ‘The 60 hours per week is on the assump- 
tion, is it not, that the trains they work keep good 
time ?—Yes. 

16,891. Have you any return which: seal show 
what is for a month the practical working of a man ?— 
For the information ofthe Commission I may say that 
I have 40 guards on my list at Oldham Road,—six of 
them are at 82s. 6d. a week, that is the highest scale ; 
three are at 30s.; six at 28s. ; seven at 27s.; two at 
24s.; and 16 at 23s. Now the ordinary wages for 
those men for the week ending February the 11th was 
541. 12s. 10d.; they earned by overtime 197. 2s. 9d., 
that shows you 37s. per week average on the whole 
quantity. 

16,892. Did all make overtime ?—I dare say. . 

16,893. Your return does not show that?—No. I 
may state that we allow these men three days holiday 
each per year and pay them their wages. 

16,894. About 9d. an hour is the average, the ordi- 
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nary rate ; it works out to that, does it not?—I should 
think about that. 

16,895. It would work out to 14 hours a week over- 
time to each man divided over six days. I suppose 
that some of the men would have worked up to 16 
hours and some only up to 11 hours ?—Some have 
worked up to ]6 hours. 

16,896. Consecutively ?—Yes. 

16,897. Can you give us a case of that sort just to 
follow it out ?—I have done this for-my own informa- 
tion (handing a paper to the Chairman). There are 
three or four trains there with the working for a fort- 
night, and you will see the time made. 

16,898. “ List of the time made by the 12.15 train, 
“ Oldham Road to Lockwood, in a fortnight from 
“ February the Ist to February the 13th, inclusive.” 
The first day was 15 hours 40 minutes, the next day 
18 hours 30 minutes, the next 24 hours 30 minutes, 
the next 26 hours 45 minutes ?—Yes, that is the 
working of one train for that number of days. 

16,899. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Not one guard ?— 
No. 

16,900. (Chairman.) But one guard would have 
worked each of these long trips ?—Yes, you could not 
change the guard, he must run out and home. 

16,901. Then the next day was 22 hours 30 mi- 
nutes, then 25 hours, then 14 hours 30 minutes, then 
21 hours 45 minutes, then 21 hours, then 24 hours 
25 minutes, then 20 hours 25 minutes, and on the 
13th of February 18 hours ?—Yes. 

16,902. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is an average to every 
man of 34 hours or so per day overtime P— You must 
please to understand that we do not pay each man per 
day according to the time he works; we take the 
number of hours per week. 

16,908. (Chairman.) Take it irrespective of pay, 
Oldham Road to Lockwood, is how far?—I do not 
know the distance ; it is the other side of Hudders- 
field. I should think it is under 50 miles. 

16,904. Those guards who work that train would 
be on your staff ?—Yes. 

16,905. ,And would report to you the causes of the 
delay >—Yes, and those reports are sent in daily to 
the superintendent of the line. 

16,906. What makes the long hours ?—The block 
system has interfered with the working very consider- 
ably, I should say, and you must give way to passenger 
trains wherever you are, and shunt. 

16,907. So where time is lost by the engines in 
running, do you gather from the reports, or is it that 
the train is delayed by signals or shunting to give 
way to passenger trains?—It is delayed chiefly, I 
should say, in the shunting and for passenger train 
purposes. 

16,908. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the ordinary 
course how long would those guards have been oar 
with those trains if the trains had kept their time ?— 
Somewhere about from 10 to 12 hours at the Haiis ve 
I should say. 

16,909. (Mr. Galt.) It is very seldom that they do 
keep their time, I suppose >—They cannot, owing to 
the block system and other causes. 

16,910. (Chairman.) Will you show me that train 
in your working time book ?—lIt is there (pointing it 
out to the Chairman). It embraces all the line to 
Huddersfield, and of course Lockwood is a station 
just the other side of Huddersfield. 

16,911. The 12.15 takes Lancashire and Yorkshire 
goods to Lockwood ?—Yes. 

16,912. But it will take roadside goods also, 1 sup- 
pose > Yes, the stations there named. 

16,913. Would it take goods for all the stopping 
places put down here ?—Yes. 

16,914. And would it take up goods from Blue Pits 
to Lockwood, for instance P—Yes ; if we had not a 
full load. 

16,915. Does it take up goods at each of the road- 
side stations ?—It puts off and takes on. 

16,916. Will you show me the course of that train 
on the map ?—( The witness did so.) 

16,917. Now in the ordinary course of working, 
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does one guard take that train every day a tiGy: he 
cannot. 

16,918. Suppose the ordinary course of rng 3 is 
adhered to, and the book time kept, is your roster such 
that the same guard would go out each day P—Yes, if 
he kept his time. 

16,919. It is so intended, but at the present time I 
have been compelled almost to have double sets of men 
for these trains. 

16,920. I find that a guard remained out on Feb- 
ruary the 21st, and his journey extended over 15 hours 
and 40 minutes, that is, leaving Oldham Road at 
12.15 in the morning, he would have returned about 
4 in the afternoon ?—Yes. 

16,921. Now when would that man have gone on 
duty again ?—If he said he was able to go out the 
same night (that would be eight hours) we should 
send bim, we should allow him to do so. 

16,922. But if he said “I am too tired, send another 
man to-morrow ”'?—We should provide another. 

16,923. Assuming that in that case another man is 
sent for the second day, what would the first guard be 
called on to do that day ?—He would stay at home, 
and if ‘wanted we should send for him; we might 
have a special to run, and we should then allow him, 
if he felt’ able to work that special, to do so for a 
short distance. 

16,924. (Earl of Aberdeen.) If there was no‘ occa- 
sion for his services he would lose his pay, I suppose, 
for that day >—He is paid according to time; we pay 
him a week’s wages, whether he earns it or not. 

16,925. (Chairman.) So that if he is kept at home 
to day from having been out too long the first day, 
and there not being any special work, he still gets 
his pay per week ?—He gets his week’s wages. 

16,926. (Mr. Galt.) But he must work the 60 
hours, must he not P—No. 

16,927. (Chairman.) He would have worked in 
this case five hours and 40 minutes overtime on the 
first day ; would that overtime of the first day be set 
against his idle time on the second day, or would it 
be allowed as overtime ?—It would be allowed as 
overtime at the rate of eight hours to the day. 

16,928. Then it is an overtime ‘account for each 
day ?—Yes, taking eight hours to the day. 

16,929. That overtime account would not be re- 
duced from the fact that’ the man worked shorter 
hours on some days ?—No. 

16,930. I see that on the 4th of February you had a 


man working 26 hours and 45 minutes ; are you able to 
_tell us how iti of that time’ he wood have been idle 


at Lockwood ?—No, I cannot speak to’ that. 

16,931. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Would not it depend 
upon the arrangement at the other end of the trip; 
would it not be in the diseretion of the station-master 
at the other end what train he should bring back ?— 
No, he must bring his own train back. 

16, 932. (Chairman.) The driver and the guard 
work the train together ?—Yes. 

16,933. When a man comes back as this man did on 
the 4th of February, having been out 26 hours and 45 
minutes, is he in a fit state to work his own train 
home ?—There have been no complaints. 

16,934. But when you have seen a man coming in 
after that length of time, have you found him in a fit 
state ?—I do not see him as a rule, my chief inspector 
may ; and he has had no complaints. 

16,935. I suppose if he came in at night it would be 
the night inspector, and if during the -day shift, the 
day inspector ?—It would be chiefly the day inspector 
that would see him. 

16,9386. How would that be if he came in at 
12.45 am. ?—Then it would be the night inspector. 

16,937. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do I understand that 
the driver was out as long as the guard ?>—Yes; no 
doubt the driver and the guard worked together. 

16,938. And TI suppose the engineman would have 
been some time on his engine before he came to take 
his train away ?—The guard is due half an hour before 
the departure of the train, and no doubt the engine- 
man the same. 
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‘ledge, for years, except it is in summer, when the — 


remedied ?—Yes ; the remedy is more accommoda- 


16,989... Hike you noticed | any fat Bhoxe drivers on 
their return ?—No. ~~ RTs fy 

16,940. (Chairman.) You do not pile how the 
rangements of the locomotive department are 
out, I presume ?—No. ; 

16 4941. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is. it the ease 
that the driver would necessarily in the instance referred. 
to be with his engine 26 hours 45 minutes ?>—He musts | ; 
he takes out and brings back his train. 

16,942. Would he be able during that time to lear 
his engine ?—No, he would not be allowed to. nae 
16,948. (Chairman.) You do not know, I presume, — 
what would be done by the locomotive foremen further — 
up the line ?—No. oD 

16,944. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) ‘Then do I 
hndeRatanel that during that time in your yard he would — 
not be permitted to leave his engine /—At Oldham 
Road the men working the pilot engines are allowed 
to have their meal hours. I cannot say what would 
be done by the drivers on the road. 

16,945. (Chairman.) But these hours stated here 
would be spent away from Oldham Road — Keay q 
entirely. 

(16,946. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You said that they ; 
would bring back their own trains; will you explain — 
that ?—The man would be booked to leave at a certain 
time and bring certain waggons that would be ready 
for that time. Te: 

16,947. And would that train wait at the othibe end. 
till he came, however long it was ?—The waggons 
would be ready for him-very frequently hours\before — 
he got there; so that I should say he would have — 
nothing to do except to hook to his waggons and come — 
away. 

16,948. Are the waggons which he is intended to — 
take always kept waiting for him, and not sent away — 
by a special p—Yes, they are kept for him asarule. 

16,949. ( Chairman.) Isthere room enough at Lock- — 
bd to marshal trains hours before they are wanted ? ; 
—I should say not, at a small station like that there — 
would be very few “for him. 

16,950. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you always i 
room in your sidings to get them marshalled ?—At 
Oldham Road the high level is in precisely the same — 
state as it was when the line opened, only an in and 
an out ; and. any marshalling that is done has to be — 
done on the low level, and the waggons sent up on to ~ 
the high level. in station order ; so that as arule, when — 
a guard comes to Oldham Road, if there is a clear line 
for him, he simply hooks to his train and goes away; 
but the in-coming line has been blocked, to my know- — 


traffic is lighter ; so that I have to work one line 
alone at Oldham Road. q 

16,951. Both for in and out traffic sy the — 
inwards line has been blocked for years. a 

16,952. Are you enabled to get your trains ready ' 
so that they might~start, if the engine were there at — 
the time ?_Owing to pressure of traffic and insuffi- 
cient accommodation, this cannot-always be done. 

16,953. (Mr. Galt.) Is there any suggestion which 
you could make tio the Commission by which this state _ 
of things, these long hours, ‘could in any way be — 


tion ; that is, atthe junctions and at the chief stations ; 3 

we eae additional lines. # 
16,954. The great want is additional lines, you — 

think ?>—Yes. tf a 


16,955. And additional sidings 2-Yes. To show 
you the state of pressure of my working at Oldham 
Road, for two days I had that number of waggons os aa 
each day (handing in a paper). a 

16,956. (Chairman.) You average ‘900 waggons: a 
day Up and down the hoist. 

16,957. You had these outside the station, waiting 
to come in ?—Yes. 

16,958. On January the 25th I find there were 513 
waggons waiting to come in 2—Yes, for which I had 
not room. 


16,959. Composed thus: of six Great Notitiiata: 5 
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43 Scotch, 86 Sheffield; 105 North-eastern, and the 

remainder your own, except mineral waggons ?—Yes. 

fe 16,960. And there were 76 mineral waggons ?>— 
es. petalh, testi) 

16,961. Then the waggons outside the station on 
the 20th of February, that is, last Saturday, at 4 p.m., 
were 345, and there were included in those, 11 Scotch, 
65 South Yorkshire, 97 North-eastern, and the re- 
mainder, except about 50 mineral waggons, were 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ?—Yes.. Now that does not 
include any that were beyond Miles Platting. 

16,962. That is to say, the list does not include any 
waggons at or beyond Miles Platting, except some 
potato traffic, as I see?—That is so. I dare say I had 
100 waggons of cannel on the Middleton branch, for 
the gas works alone. 

16,963. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Waiting to come into 
your station ‘—Yes, waggons containing cannel for 
the Corporation Gasworks at Rochdale Road siding. 

16,964. (Chairman.) Are cannel waggons for the 
Corporation Gasworks lowered through your hoist ?— 
Down the old hoist ; we have two hoists, an old and 
a new one. 

16,965. If you could get the two books you referred 
to, and at the same time bring your guard’s time book 
to show us how long arest these particular guards got, 

that would explain what we want ?—I could easily 
bring you the time-book, and also the accident book, 
but it would be a matter of detail and time to get the 
other information. ; 

16,966. Before we can understand the working of 
the particular train which I have been asking you upon, 

we want to see how often the guard detailed to the 
train was really able to take it; would either of those 
guards be at home to-day ?—There would be three or 
four different guards working that train. 
- 16,967. If one of those guards were at the station 
_ and had his book, it would show the working ?—Yes. 

16,968. I want to see whether the man was actually 
26 hours 45 minutes confined to his train really, or 
could leave it?—I could bring the guards book, and 
it would explain, in his own handwriting, what the 
detentions were, and the causes. : 

16,968a. Would you be good enough to bring one or 

two of those with the accident book and time-book ?— 
Yes, I will. 
_ 16,969. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you ever see one of 
these guards when asked to go on duty unfit for it -— 
No; and I have not known one to refuse since the men 
have been paid by time, 

16,970, But have you seen them in an unsatisfactory 
condition when they have been asked to go on duty ?— 

No; I have frequently seen them coming home in the 
morning with their baskets and hand lamps, and no 
one has made any complaints to me ; in fact, their 
desire is to work as long as they can. 

16,971. (Chaiwrman.) How long have you been in 
the company’s service /—Upwards of 20 years, and at 
Oldham Road since April.1865. . 

16,972. (Mr.Galt.) Is there room for additional 
sidings at your station ?—In what is called the grave- 

ard, where the incline is now being made, there. is. 

16,973. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Your company, 
I understand, are constructing an incline to supersede 
or to come in aid of the lift ?—Yes. 

16,974. When was that commenced ?—I, should 
think it must have been.in hand two years to the 
best of my knowledge, speaking offhand. 

16,975. Haye the works ‘been suspended during 
that time ?—There has been very little done; I have 
written a great number of letters, knowing we were 
troubled in the way described by an excess of traffic 
and could not work it. I think it is owing to an 
Order in Council having to be got for the removal of 
the bodies in the graveyard. I have not been told 

so, but I believe that to be the case. 

16,976. (Mr. Galt.) To whom were the letiers 
addressed ?—To the company’s traffic manager. \~ 

16,977. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) 'Vhen you think 
that the delay is owing to some cause beyond the 
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power of the company to deal with ?—I have not been 
told so, but I believe it is so. 

16,978. You ‘have just now said with regard to 
these trains, that if a man had been on duty for 15 
hours, 18 hours, or so forth, you would put on another 
man in his place to take the return train ?—To work 
the train out. 

16,979. Now I see that here are four trains, and 
that for every day from the first to the 13th of 
February the men have been occupied for times 
varying from 21 to 20 hour's; have you spare guards 
and drivers at your stations that you can put on when 
a man has been 15 or 16 hours out, to work the 
train on the following day ?—I merely speak as 
regards the guards, and I say that at Oldham Road 
I have not less than nine spare guards out of the 40 
He work specials or ordinary trains, as the case may 

e. 

16,980. Have you got such a sufficient number of 
extra guards that you are always able to put an 
experienced man upon your train, or does it ever 
happen that you are obliged to put a porter as guard ? 
—I have never in my experience put a porter to 
go out in charge of atrain. On rare occasions the 
train has not run for want of a guard, but I have 
never put a porter in charge. 

16,981. I see here, referring to the 11.40 train from 
Oldham Road to Salford on the Ist of February, a 
note opposite, ‘*I only ran to Salford and back.” Will 
you explain that, if you please?’—On that day he 
would only run to Saiford and back; he would not 
run his second trip to Ashton and Staleybridge. On 
the other days he would run the 1.30 to Ashton and 
Staleybridge, and afterwards up to Accrington ; he 
did not do so in this case. 

16,982. (Chairman.) Was that in consequence of 
having had a long spell the day before ?—No, I think 
it was through some arrangement easily explainable. 

16,983. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Then may I take 
it that you have always, with your nine extra guards, a 
sufficient number, so that when a man is unable to 
take his own train out, you are always able to put an 
experienced man, a proper guard, upon the train ?>—No, 
I do not say that. 

16,984. (Chairman.) You say you do not say that, 
but what do you say in answer to the question ?—I 
sometimes have not an experienced man to put to 
those trains. 

16,985. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Then whom do 
you put >—I might puta second guard, for instance, 
in charge to go out with them. 

16,986. (Chairman.) But that second guard would 
be'a person who had been put in the position of guard 
because he was considered equal to the duty, would he 
not ?—Undoubtedly so. I might not have a first 
guard to go out with the train, and therefore I should 
put a second guard, or, in case of pressure, I should 
take a second guard off the 11.26 train, for instance, 
to Normanton, and put him in charge of the Lock- 
wood train. 

16,987. Those second guards would, in the ordinary 
course, be promoted to first guards?—In time they 
would. 

16,988. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Have you. ever 
been in the‘ position that you have not had a second 
guard to put on ?—In that case we should not allow the 
train to run at all; but that is only a very rare occur- 
rence, Men may have been sent out who have only 
had a few hours’ rest, but'then they have been willing 
to go and are never forced. 

16,989. (Chairman.) How ‘often do you think a 
train has failed to ‘run’ becausé you have not had a 
man available for it ?—Only rarely. 

16,990. Oncé'a month, do you suppose ?—Taking 
the year round, not that. 

16,991. (Sir JL. Simmons.) When you say that 
they were pot experienced men whom you put on the 
train, do you mean that they were ignorant of the line 
they were going over ?—No, but that they were only 


‘second guards. 


16,992. But in all cases would ‘they be men expe- 
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rienced ‘upon the part of the line that they were tra- . 


velling over?—Yes. The second guard might not be 
experienced over that portion of the line “they were 
going upon, but the first would, that is to say, the man 
in charge, whoever he might be. 

16,993. But if you took a second guard and put 
him in charge, would you always be sure that he was 
experienced over the part of the line he was going to 


_ travel over ?—Undoubtedly, it would not be safe to do 


otherwise. 

16,994. ( Chairman.) When you spoke just now 
of’ taking a second guard from a Normanton train 
and sending him to Lockwood, should you take care 
that he had experience over that road ?—He would 
travel the same road up to Brighouse. 

16,995. So that he would know his road >—Yes. 

16,996. How long do your men remain second 
guards before they get promoted to first guards ?— 
For the first year a man is generally appointed as an 
under guard and he has 23s. per week, for the second 
year when he acts as under guard he has 24s., and for 
the third year he has 25s., and he continues at that 
until he is appointed in charge of a regular train; so 
that after three years you may take it he gets that 
promotion. 

16,997. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does he get’ promoted 
before three years sometimes ?—If he has run in 
charge of trains for a certain number of months in the 
12 he is paid at the rate of a first guard’s wages. 

16,998. Is he promoted to be a first guard after 
running six months or 12 months ?—Yes, if he is 
considered qualified. 

16,999. (Chairman.) If he shows himself to be a 
very good man ?>—Yes. 

17,000. (Str Seymour Fitzgerald.) Are the nine 
spare men that you have got at’your disposal all second 
guards ?—No, some of them will be new men at 23s. 
a week, 

17,001. Some of them would be men in their first 
year ?—Yes; in fact, the whole of the nine will be 
under the 12 months ; you may take that for certain, 
I think. 

17,002. It follows there with regard to the men 
whom you would put on in charge of the train when the 
regular guard is unable to take his train out, because 
he has been so long on duty the day before that all 
those men would be of Jess service than one year ?— 
Some of them, not all. 

17,002a. You would put one of the second guards 


of the ordinary trains in charge, and put one of these - 


new hands as a second guard ?—Yes; the most ex- 


perienced men in charge. 
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17,003. (Chairman.) If I understand it rightly, the 
man you would take off the Normanton train, for 
instance, would be an older man, and he would be put 
in charge, one of those young hands going to take his 
work under the other guard ?—That is so. 

17,004. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many guards 
do you send out with a train ; have you any positive 
rule on that point ?—Yes ; for instance, from Oldham 
Road I have 16 regular trains running, and about seven 
of them have two guards to each train, and the others 
have one guard each. 


a 


17,005. Have you any instructions as to the ae ‘ 


of waggons you can send out with each train ?—It 
just depends upon the capacity of the engine ; some 
engines may take 24 or 26 waggons, and others may 
take up to 32 or 34. 


17,006. Are you informed of that by the locomotive q 


department ’—Kverything rests on the driver; if he 
finds that he cannot take his load he puts the waggons 
off ; any number he may say he can take he takes ; 
all rests with him. 


17,007. And how many waggons do you send out a 


with those trains (I understand that there are nine) 


which go out with only one guard ?—Perhaps up to 4 


24; they would not load fully from Oldham Road, 


they would pick up at the stations ; I mean that they P 


would not all have full loads when they leave us. 

17,008.’ Still the single guard would have to look 
after a tram of 24 waggons ?— He would. 

17,009. (Chairman.) Do you make up trains for. 
Bury and Accrington at Oldham Road ?—No. 
George Wilson, our late chairman, insisted on our 
putting on as many through trains to a certain point 
as we could, say to Normanton and Liverpool, running 
them express without stopping ; and that is the true 
policy of working wherever it can be carried out. 

17,010. Now, will you be good enough to bring 
from the station the accident book, the time-book 
showing the time of your men and your guards, and 


Mr. 


t 


the guards’ book, which would elucidate some of these — 


cases P—Yes. 

17,011. (Str Seymour Fitzgerald.) You have given 
us particulars of four trains for a fortnight ; during these 
14 days are there other trains, the circumstances of 
which are similar >—Not so bad. Not knowing what 
the Commission might want, I said to the inspector, 
« Just let me have a statement for the first fortnight — 
* of this month of the running of a few of the trains. 

17,012. I should like to see the time-book of three 
or four of the other trains during the same 14 days ?— 
I can get a statement out for you if you desire it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Rosert HARGRAVES examined. 


17,018. (Geneon You are now station-master 
on the Sheffield Company’s line at New Holland, are 
you not ?—Yes. 

17,014. You have had experience at other stations, 
I believe p—Yes, first at Retford with this company, 
then at Ardwick, then at Manchester, London Road, 
and then Retford again, and now at New Holland and 
Hull, what little we have in Hull. 

17,015. And you have been in the company’s service 
since 1857, I believe >—Yes, just about 18 years. 

17,016. Were you in railway employ before that ?— 
Yes, in the employ of the East Lancashire, since 
amalgamated with the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway. 

17,017. Where were you, and in what capacity ?— 
At Bury ; ; I was a clerk there, and then I was at 
Preston and Ormskirk. I was station-master at Orms- 
kirk. I was also on the Little North-western, which 
runs from Skipton to Lancaster ; I was at Settle. 

17,018. Were you always a station-master during 
the time that you have been under the Sheffield Com- 


_ pany ?—I was district agent, that is to Say, district 


superintendent for the Sheffield Company, first for the 
division from Retford to Grimsby and New Holland, 
including the Timeoln branches; and subsequently I 


was brought to Manchester here, and had charge of 
Ardwick and Manchester, and the district to Retford. 

17,019. You went back to the position of station- 
master ?—Yes, I got tired of sabe gi about, 2.e., con- 
stant travelling. 

17,020. How many men have you on your staff af 
New Holland and Hull now ?—I have only about 80 
men. 

17,021. What number of waggons in and out 2— 
We have not a large business at New Holland. 

17,022. Gatun 4 is in your district, is it not ?—It 
was in my district when I had a district. 

17,023. Have you any engines stationed at New 
Holland ?—Yes, something like 20, I should think. 

17,024. Now yours is both a passenger and a goods 
station, is it not >—Yes. 

17,025. Have you a large passenger business ?— 
Well, it is rather extensive ; the whole of Lincolnshire 
concentrates there for Hull ‘and the East. 

17,026. How many trains in and out of New Hol- 
land per diem ?—85 or 36 passenger trains. 

17,027. And how many goods trains ?—Not many 
goods trains ; seven goods trains each way. 

17,028. Do those trains keep time; take the pas- 
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senger trains first >—They have not always kept time ; 
I should be wrong in saying they had. 

17,029. But do they keep fair time ; do they come 
in within a quarter of an hour or so?—All except 
those coming from Manchester, and during this winter 
they have been irregular, 

17,030. I think there has been great difficulty on 
your line in consequence of the pressure of goods 
traffic, has there not >—There has. 

17,031. Does that interfere with the working of the 
passenger trains also ?—To a great extent. 

17,032. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What has been 
the extent of the delay with the Manchester trains ? 
—As much as an hour. 

17,033. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And that very fre- 
quently ?—Rather frequently during the winter. 

17,034, (Str Seymour Fitzgerald.) Ever more than 
an hour ?—No ; it would be an exceptional thing for it 
to be more than an hour late. 

17,035. Pretty generally an hour late ?—Yes, spe- 
cially the evening trains. 

17,036. (Mr, Ayrton.) Do you know generally the 
cause of the delay ?—Being blocked on the road by 
one thing and another at Guidebridge and Sheffield, 
and waiting at the Woodhead Tunnel. 

17,037.. (Chairman.) And do they get delayed 

‘between Penistone and Sheffield ?—Not much there. 

17,088. Do you often hear of delays at Sheffield 2>— 
Frequently. 

17,039. Do they get delayed at Retford ?—A little 
in the Retford goods yard, sometimes. 

17,040. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do any of those 
_ trains go round by Doncaster and Thorne ?>—No, none 
of those trains. 

17,041. ( Chairman.) These trains do not go through 
the South Yorkshire coal district >—No, none of these 
trains. 

17,042. Now taking your Manchester goods trains, 
you have two goods trains a day from west to east ?— 
We have two that come from Manchester to us. 

17,048. What sort of time do they keep ?—During 
the winter they kept bad time. 

17,044. When you say bad time, what is that ?— 
Sometimes four or five hours late. 

17,045. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Were they ever more ? 
—As an exceptional case more, but not as arule. I 
have known exceptional cases of more. 

17,046. How often have you known those excep- 
tions —Perhaps once a week, or something like that. 

17,047. And how late were those trains ?—Well, I 
have known them to be eight or ten hours late. 

17,048. (Chairman.) Taking the goods trains from 
Manchester to you, how are they worked as regards 
guards ?—One guard runs through. 

barns A guard comes through from Manchester ? 
—Yes. 

17,050. What would be his routine of duty; does 
he lodge at Hull ?—He lodges at New Holland one 
night and at Manchester the other. 

17,051. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And do those trains 
follow the same route as the passenger trains by 
Sheffield ?—Exactly. ~ - 

17,052. How many passenger trains have you 
daily between Manchester and New Holland by the 
Sheffield route ?—We have about seven each way in 
and out, five leave our place. 

17,053. Your remark that your passenger trains are 
very irregular applied to the whole of those seven 
trains ?—It did, but more particularly to those due 
in at night, those that were due in the daytime were 
not so late speaking generally. I can tell you from 
memory what we have leaving, we have five leaving 
for Manchester, one at 6 in the morning (leaving 
Hull), then 9.30. a.m., 11.10, a.m., 2.15. p.m., and 
5 p.m. o’clock. ; i 

17,054. Then there are seven trains one way and 
five the other?—I should have said five through 
trains each way. 

17,055. (Chairman.) Taking the work of the guards 
of the goods trains; you say the man is at Manchester 
one night, and at New Holland the other night >—Yes, 
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17,056. What time is given him in the book for 
working through ?—About nine hours. 

17,057. And to what extent would that be ex- 
ceeded; you say you have known it in exceptional 
cases extended even to the extent of 10 hours ?—Yes. 

17,058. The man therefore might be 19 hours on 
the road ?—Yes, but during the extreme irregularity 
we gave him rest notwithstanding his late arrival; we 
put some other man in his place. 7 

17,059. That which you have spoken of as a delay 
of 10 hours, was an exceptional case ?—It was quite. 

17,060, But four to five hours has been a very 
ordinary case, as I understand you ?—Yes. 

17,061. That would extend it up to 14 or 15 hours? 
—Yes. 

17,062. Are any of those guards on your staff?—Yes. 

17,063. How is their time paid?—The actual 
time they are worked. 

17,064. If a man is kept four or five hours does he 
get half a day’s pay for that ?—12 hours is reckoned 
an ordinary day, and the overtime is reckoned at eight 
hours per day. 

17,065. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If the goods train 
from Manchester arrives in four or five hours late, 
does that cause irregularity in your dispatching the 
return train out ?—It has done so in some cases, 

17,066. (Chairman.) With regard to the drivers of 
those goods trains, are the engines detailed to take a 
train back with less than three hours interval >—They 
are not. 

17,067. That is assuming things keep their time ?— 
Assuming things keep their time. They come in in 
the morning, and are not due out till night, or they 
come in at night and are not due out till the morning. 

17,068. Then the driver rests one night also, or 
one day ?——He does. 

17,069. If the man is five or six hours late, have 
you a sufficient staff of engines to send another engine 
out ?—We have done so in many cases, and in some 
cases we have allowed the same man to start late 
again. 

17,070. You have allowed him to start two hours 
late, for instance ?—Yes, so as to give him his interval 
of rest. 

17,071. When men have been kept out those 10 
hours extra (you say that during the past winter that 
happened), that was when there was a great block of 
goods traffic, was it not ?>—Yes. 

17,072. That was in severe weather ?—In Decem- 
ber, say. 

17,073. Did you find that those men, when they 
came in, were equal to taking charge of their train, 
or were they very much exhausted ?—Sometimes they 
complained certainly of having been a long time, and 
having been stopped here and there. 

17,074. They would complain of having been 
stopped, but did they complain of being unequal to 
the work?—No, I have not heard a complaint of 
that sort. We have had a case of this kind ; a man 
has been working a special or two and perhaps we 
have been asked for another special, and have asked a 
guard if he would go out, and he has said, “ No, not 
“ without rest,” and in those cases we have let him 
have rest. 

17,075. Have you had the same thing with drivers ? 
—TI should think so, but I cannot speak as to that, 
the drivers are not under me; we have a locomotive 
foreman at New Holland. 

17,076. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Then the Com- 
mission may understand that you have known instances 
where a guard has been so long employed that when 
you have asked him whether he was willing to take out 
a special he has said that he has been too exhausted to 
go out ?—Quite so; he preferred to have rest, although 
he would have been paid for his extra time. 

17,077. Now in such a case as that, will you state 
what interval the man had between his coming in and 
your asking him to take out the special P—Well, in 
some cases five or six hours; we should not have 
asked him if he had only just come in. He has pre- 
ferred to have a reasonable time for a rest, 
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17,078. He himself, although he had had five or six 
hours in, felt, so exhausted that he ay not take 
another out ?—Yes. 

17,079. (Earl of Aberdeen.) He iota hive td de 
cide not after five or six hours, I suppose, but soon as 
he arrived in with the former train ?—No, in many 
eases we get the demand for a special after he has 
come in, and we send somebody to his house to: ask 
him if he can take it. 

17,080. ( Mr. Ayrton.) Isa deituna for a special a 
frequent occurrence ?—It was in winter, it is not now. 

17,081. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said that your 
goods trains were frequently four or five hours late ; 
would a man who had brought in that train. and came 
in in the morning go out again in the evening >—As 
a rule he would if he had had eight hours’ rest. 

17,082. What time is any particular goods train 
that you can name due in the morning ?—One is due 
between 6 and 7; it runs. from Manchester at mid- 
vight and gets to us between 6 and 7 (the Witness 
referred to the book). It leaves Ardwick at a quarter 
past 11 at night and is due at New Holland at 6.25 in 
the morning. 

17,088. If it were five hours late, which you say is 
not an uncommon occurrence, it would come in at 
half-past 11 in the morning ?—Yes, and he is due out 
at 10 at night. 

17,084. Should you send him out then as a matter 
of course ?—Yes. 

17,085. And the drivers like that ?—Yes. 

17,086. If he did not come in till 2 or 3 in the after- 
noon, would you send him out at 10 that evening P— 
No, we should keep his train waiting. 

17,087. Is the delay of trains running from New 
Holland to Manchester as great as the delay from 
Manchester to New Holland ?—I. ‘ean hardly speak 
about that. I do not know the times of arrival here. 

17,088. (Chairman.) With reference to passenger 
guards working these trains, do you work them with 
any guards from New Holland ?—Yes, we have five 
or ‘six there. 

17,089. Do they yrdele to Manchester and’ back ?>— 
That is the day’s work. 

17,090. What is the distance ?—It is rather a long 
mileage, 224 miles. 

17,091. And what is it in rhs ?—From 6.30 in the 
morning (you may say, from 6 o’clock practically) 
until 8.30 at night alternately, and then 9.30 in the 
morning another day to 9 at night. 


17,092. Your guard, who leaves your station at — 


6.30 on a Monday, say, gets back at 8.30 in the evening, 
and would be expected to go out the next morning at 
9.30 ?—Yes. 

17,093. Have you any cases of passenger trains 
being two or three hours late ?—No, I do not know 
any cases of that sort. 

17,094. If those guards are kept out hows is their 
time dealt with; are they paid overtime ?—They are 
paid overtime. 

17,095. Have you any Manchester guards working 
through to New Holland and back ?—Yes, there are 
guards that run from Manchester and work to New 
Holland and back again. 

17,096. How long an interval of rest do they get 
at New Holland ?—One train is due in at 10.20 in 
the morning and due out again at 11.35; that is a 
Manchester man, who has only to wait there for a little 
refreshment. 

17,097. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever known 
that train an hour late?—Only in cases of break 
down. I have known it an hour late, and have had 
to send another train out. 

17,098. In that case you could not send the engine 
back with it?—No, or we sometimes did this; got 
our own pilot engine, released that train engine as 
soon as she arrived, so that she might get water and 
rub up'a little, and ‘then with our pilot engine backed 


~ down the pier ‘and brought the train back again, and. 


then the train engine went away with it again. 
17,099. The engine is due to run the putes journey, 
as well as the euard Yes. 
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+ 17;100.' Does the engine come-through from Man- 


chester ?—In some cases, and from Sheftield in others. 


17,101. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You said that it ~ 


was in the winter when this pressure occurred aides 
it does not occur’ now. 

17,102. (Chairman.) You, had a special incl from 
the end of November to January ?—Yes. 

17,103. Has that occurred in any other years — 
Yes, some nine years ago it occurred. 

17,104. But not of late: years: ?—No, there thas heen 
an interval when it was not so bad.’ 

17,105. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is it not the ease 
that every year the months of June and December are 
about the months when you have the’ most ‘pressure? 
—Well; June is hardly one of the heaviest months, I 
should ‘think. I should think July and August are 
the heaviest passenger mouths, and then we begin to 
feel the pressure of goods traffic, just’ accor eine as 
harvest may terminate on our line. 

17,106. (Chairman.) September, October, Noten: 
ber, and December are yout heaviest ae a = 
for the goods traffic. 

173 107. And the passenger traffic has rot peaciite a 
source of pressure ‘on your line ?—Not at ee we 
as it is affected by the goods traffic. 


17,108. (Six Seymour Fitzgerald.) We may takeit 


that the months of October, November, and December 
are months of considerable pressure each’ year >— 
They have been, generally speaking. 

17,109. (Chairman.) I understand you to say that 
the block which took place. this last year was excep- 
tional >—Yes. “There was one about nine years ago, 
after ‘which we had a considerable extension of siding 
room at Sheffield, and we have not felt it 80 much till 
this last winter. 

17,110. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What has caused 
this exceptional pressure this last winter ?—I should 
consider myself that the grain traflic has had a great 
deal to do with it; the market has been low and the 
merchants have laid in rather largely. | 

17,111. (Chairman.) The. block was from Penistone 
to Barnsley and Sheffield, was it not >—Yes. 

17,112. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do your trains run 
into the station at Retford ?—They do now; we did 
up to a certain time run excursion trains there over 
the level crossing without going into the Great 
Northern Station. 

17,118. (Chairman.) You still cross on the level; 
the rails are worked on the level in both cases ; 
whether you, back into the station and out again, or 
go across, you cross on the level >—Yes. 

' 17,114. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You were station- 
master at Retford ?—Yes; it is 18 months since I left 
there. the last time. 

17,115. Was there much inconvenience in the 
working of ‘the level crossing >—No, not much. 

17,116.. Were you there at the time of the accident ? 
—yYes, I was there five minutes after the accident. 

17,117. Have, you had. any narrow escapes there 
besidés that accident ?>—I once knew a train push back 
over the crossing and a Great, Northern passenger 
train was just grazed by it.; it was certainly a narrow 
escape. 

17,118. Have you knowp any other occurrence of 
the same sort p—Only in one case; I have known a 
goods driver over shoot his mark, 

17,119. Was. that near producing an accident ?— 
No, because there was nothing coming on the line at 
fab time; we still dealt with the man. as if there head, 

een. 

17,120. (. Chairman.) Perhaps you can give us: din 
number of level crossings that you have ; is there one 
at Gainsborough ?—There is one at Gainsborough, 

17,121. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that one railroad 
by another?—Yes ; the Great Northern joins us 
there and runs over our bridge, and then turns off 
to Doncaster ; but I ee the Chairman meant level 
crossings. 


17,122: (ORE neta They do: cross on the level 


there P— Yes. 


m see 
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17,123.,.They turn eatnolly onto, your rails and 


off again?—Yes. |», 
17,124. But still it; is a level crossing ?—Yes ; 
- quite’ go. 


17,125. Then we come ato Teifors. I am not 
quite certain whether it is level at Askerne or not ?— 
I do not interfere with Askerne. I cannot say any- 
thing about that ; I think it is on the level there. 

17,126. What about Woodhouse. Junction ?—At 
Waodhdtse Junction we run over the Midland. 

17,127. You have a bridge over ?—Yes, and then a 
coal branch runs into. us on the level and the branch 
going to Beighton for connexion with the Midland. 

_ 17,128. But the crossing is overhead ; you go over- 
head ?—Yes, 

17,129. Then at Mexbro’ ?—At Mexbro’ the Mid- 
land runs over our line from Doncaster, and then 
turns off. 4) 

17,180. They are overhead there, are they fe Yes, 
where the main line goes across, 

(17,181. 1 think that. is the case, is it not, at the 
junction near Rotherham called Grange Lane, or near 
there ?—Yes, the Midland runs over us there. 

17,132. Do.you run over or under them near the 
town of Rotherham ?—We run under them. 

_ 17,138. They do not cross.on the level ?—No. 
17,134. Have you any level crossing at Sheffield >— 
No; they run under us) with. their.new Chesterfield 
line, and we make a connexion with them through a 
tunnel out of our goods yard down to the Midland 

goods yard. 

_ 17,185. Between Manchester and New Holland, 
not taking into account the junctions of Guidebridge 
and Ardwick, you have no level crossings for running 
trains except Retford and Gainsborough ?—That is 
80. 

17,136. Do you happen to know Lincoln ?—Yes, I 
know Lincoln, 

__ 17,187. Do. you run.on, ‘Het level across there ?— 
Yes, ‘the Midland come to a given point, and we join 
them end to end, you may say. 

17,138. That is a continuous line ?—Yes, it is a 
continuous line ; we do not cross them there, we cross 
the streets, unfortunately, at Lincoln. 

17,139. You have had experience of these places, 
pe as inspector and at Retford as station-master ?— 

es 

17,140. Did you look on these crossings as causes 
of anxiety ?—Not.at all. 

17,141. You think they ought to be worked with 
perfect safety >—Yes. 
~ 17,142. (Sir J: £. Simmons.) Notwithstanding 
what you have told us of those two narr’ ow escapes | a 

es 

17,143. Anda third case of serious accident ?—Yes ; 
that experience extends over many years. 

17,144. (Chairman.) One of those cases was a fish 
train, I think >—Yes. 

1, 145. A driver overshooting his signal ?—Yes. 

17,146. And in the other case the driver just fouled 
the crossing >—Yes. 

17,147, (Sir J. L-Simmons,) Is it not a common 
thing for drivers to overshoot signals a little >—Not a 
common thing, but an occasional one. 

17,148. Within your experience as district inspector 
how often did you hear of such a thing ?—No doubt 
wane are oceasional mistakes of that kind. 

17,149. ( Chairman.) Have you ever had) any. acci- 
uit at New Holland ?—No, no accidents, I am 
thankful to say, since I have been there. 

17,150. (Sir J.-L. Stmmons. . ral all come in 
there slow ?—Yes. 

17,161. (Mr. Galt.) hea hd cases,of overrunning 
and other’ irregularities which do: occur, always: re- 
ported ?—I think so.. I know sometimes’ a report has 
been put off a day or two to wait for information, and 
there has been ‘a great'deal of complaining Epes ‘om 
delay in reporting. 

17,152. (Chairman:) You had a great “GAGE of 
-small stations when you ‘were district 0 tha upon 
that eastern portion ?—Yes. 
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17,153. Practically there. was only a station-master 
alone or a station-master and one hand at some of 
them ?—At one time we had three or four stations 
where there was only a station-master, but. we found it 
would be better to have assistance, and then we gave 
him a youth. 

17,154, Aplace called Summer Lane, near Barnsley, 
is returned as having only a station-master and one 
hand, one porter, I suppose ?—Yes. 

iY 155. In such a case as that on your line, who 
deals with the signals ?—The station-master. 

17,156. Is the responsibility i in those single-handed 
stations, as I may call them, on the station-master ?— 
Yes: 

17,157. There are a number of them I see here 
with only one porter ?—Many in Lincolnshire. 


17,158. Have they telegraph instruments ?—No, in 


many of those stations they have not. 

17,159. Could you tell me some of these stations 
with only a station-master and aman, and where they 
have telegraph instruments?—There are very few 
where they: have telegraph instruments, where they 
have only one person. 

17,160. Would it assist. you to run through the 
list. of your stations (handing a paper to the witness) ? 
—I do not think I can find one of those where they 
have telegraphs. 

17,161. What sort of porters do you give them at 
these small ‘stations In the very small ones we 
only give a.youth from 14 to 18, just as we might. be 
able to get hold of him... 

17,162. What would his duties be?—To sweep 
round, clean, the station, go out. with a parcel occa- 
sionally, and.then to assist in. opening the doors and 
closing them when a train was there. 

17,163.. Would he have any responsibility in the 
signalling ?~-No, he would not be allowed to signal. 

17,164.. Would the station-master send him occa- 
sionally to do anything in the signalling as an ordinary 
practice ?—LE do not, think he would. 

17,165. When-you were inspector did you ever find 
any case where the station-master had given over the 
charge of the signals to lads ?—I have found a case of 
that sort and have taken it up with the man in fault. 

17,166. And how did you deal with it?—I repri- 
manded.them in the first instance,,and sometimes 
reported it: to the superintendent of the line. 

17,167. And in such cases what did you gather 
was the cause of the station-master doing it ?—Some- 
times he would say he was occupied in the office, that 
he had somebody engaged with him there and could 
not very well leave. 

17,168. I dare say you had five or six cases of that 
sort while you. were inspector ?—I have only one or 
two such cases in my*mind at present. 

17,169. Had you any reason to think that: the. sta- 
tion-master was exaggerating his office work, or do 
you think that the work had got to sucha pitch that 
he was obliged to leave this duty to others ?—No, I 
do not think it had. I think he might readily have 
said to anybody in the office, “ Excuse me for a moment, 
« T must attend to the signal.” Some of these station- 
masters get too big for it. 

17, 170. In these cases, have they home and distant 
signals to attend to >—Yes. 

17,171. Are they worked from the. station plat- 
form ?—Yes. 

17,172. They would not have to go far, therefore, 
to work them ?—No; they are coneentrateds as.a,rule, 
in one place. 

17,173: In those cases, what is done with, reference 
to the lamps ?—The boy takes the lamps out as night 
approaches. 

17,174. Who-is responsible for lighting them ?— 
The station-master; he will send the boy to attend to 
‘them: 5 ?ai 
17,175. Are all your signals in sight of the station ? 
Yes; that is our rule. 

17,176. If a signal were accidentally overlooked, 
and not lit, who would be held responsible for it. a 


The station-master in those little places of which we 
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have been speaking ; but where there was a signalman 
he would be held responsible. 

17,177. Have you many lads of the age of 14 or so 
on the line ?—Not many; I think I could count them 
on my fingers’ ends very soon. 

17,178. Do lads of that class stay with you ?—Yes; 
we ike to encourage them, and we find they make 
good men as a rule, 

17,179. What wages do they begin with ?—Six or 
seven shillings a week as a rule. 

17,180. They are lads from the neighbourhood, T 
suppose ?—Yes ; we like a lad in the neighbourhood 
if we can find one. 

17,181. Have you any cases on the line where lads 
of that age would be entrusted with the signalling >— 
No ; if would be understood that the station-master 
would be entirely responsible for working the signals. 

17,182. Do you know of any case, or have you ever 
met with any on your line, where a lad of that age 
would be entrusted with the duty of telegraphing 
communications regarding trains ?—No. 

17,188. Recurring to the question of the train 
working in New Holland, is No. 48 one of your 
through trains, No. 48 going east from Manchester ? 
—Yes, that is a passenger train; it gets to New 
Holland. 

17,184. And that is a through train, I think >— 
Yes. 

17,185. And it has to stop at Guide Bridge, Dint- 
ing Junction, Dunford Bridge, Penistone Junction, 
Sheffield, Woodhouse Junction, Retford, Gainsbo- 
rouzh, Barnetby, Ulceby, and New Holland ?—Yes. 

17,186. Is that a good time-keeping train ?—That 
has been very fair lately ; it was not very good in the 
winter, it was irregular. 

17,187. I have before me a return of the working 
of that train-on the 18th of February, and it is marked, 
a delay at Guide Bridge of a minute, “ station duty ” ? 
Yes. 


17,188. That I apprehend means luggage >—Yes;_. 


putting in the lug 
senger in. 

17,189. Then two minutes’ delay at Dinting ?—Yes, 
there is a junction at Dinting. 

17,190. Then comes this remark, “six minutes’ 
“ extra stop at Crowden and Woodhead ;” what would 
cause that?—That would be something in front, I 
take it. 

17,191. Nine minutes at Dunford Bridge; that is a 
stopping place ?—Yes, that is a stopping: place. 

17,192. Where it is intended to stop three minutes ? 
—Yes. 

17,193. Are the trains often kept over their time 
there ?—They were not when I was on that district. 

17,194. At Sheffield there is a 15 minutes’ stop 
allowed ?>—Yes, another train goes past. 

17,195. And five minutes’ extra delay is put down 
in this case ?—If the up express from Manchester 
happened to be a little late, that would delay this train 
a little. 

17,196. At Retford there is an extra delay of nine 
minutes marked “‘ waiting for up special service train” ? 
—Yes, a quick passenger train. 

17,197. It might be a through express of the Great 
Northern ?—Yes. 

17,198. Then at Uleeby, “four minutes’ delay, de- 
“ taching ” ?—They might have something to put off 
there for Grimsby, perhaps a horse-box or a carriage, 
or something of that sort. 

17,199. Altogether the delay was this, that the 
proper time was 1.37, and the train got in at 1.50 ?— 
Yes, 

17,200. 'Take the case of the 11.30 train from Man- 
chester ; 3; is that an important one ?—Yes. 

17,201. That on the same day was 14 minutes late, 
detained nine minutes at Retford by the late arrival 
of the Great Northern; three minutes over time at 
Sheffield, attaching ; three minutes for detaching at 


gage, or getting some late pas- 


«Wor tley, and three minutes’ extra stop at scabies” 4 i 


~LYes: 
1; 202. ‘Now take the 1.50 from Manchester on: the 
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next day ?—That train goes round a Lincoln ; that 


is rather an exception to the others. 
17,203. That would have in its journey from Man- 


chester to New Holland to stop at Guide Bridge, 


Hadfield, Penistone, Sheffield, Retford, Lincoln ?— 
It stops at more places than those 5 it is No. 63 up in 
the time book. 


17,204. Does not the guard enter every stopping 


place ?—No, only the principal ones, I think. 

17,205. All cases where there is delay he will oneal ? 
Yea) and he will always enter the principal places. 

17,206. That train stops a good many times ?—Yes, 
in fact it is a stopping train. The guards would enter 
all those principal stations, but not the smaller ones, 
where they just call to put down a passenger or take 
up one, unless they were delayed. 


17,207. Do you know a guard) named William 
Turner ?—No, | cannot say that I-remember him, i 


17,208. You have no large ‘staff of men at New 


“Holland, I understand ?—Not.a very large one. 


17,209. Have you any difficulty in getting porters 
for your platform duty >—No, we have not. 


17,210. What sort of wages do you give ?>—We start 


at 18s. at New Holland for passenger porters, 18s., 
19s., and 20s., we give them. 

17,211. And do your men remain ?—We have a 
good chance of working them out as guards there. 

17,212. Have you any refr eshment-room at New 
Holland 2—We have. 

17,213. Is there any rule about the company’s 
servants going into it ?—No. 

17,214, Are they allowed to enter?—They are 
allowed to enter. 

17,215. Have you ever had to check any of the 
company’s servants of any class at your station for 
drinking P-—Yes, I have. 

17,216. Of what class ?—Both porters and guards ; 
one cuard I have in my mind. 

17,217. Is it a frequent occurrence with porters ?— 
No, not a frequent one, I think. 

17,218. Would it happen two or three times in the 
year in your staff ?—I cannot say that I have seen any 
men the worse for drink, even in that time, in my staff, 
but I have seen them going into the refreshment-room 
more than I have liked. 

17,219. And you have thought it necessary to speak 
to them ?—Yes. 

17,220. Does that happen two or three times in the 
year ?—In one case it has happened about twice, with 
the same man. f 

17,221. Do you caution them against doing it P— 
I do. 

17,222. Do you find that there is any tendency on 
the part of passengers to treat them ?—A good deal 
the passengers are more to blame than the men. 

17,223. What leads to that, in your opinion ?>—I 
cannot tell, lam sure. Some people have money to 
spare, and ‘they would rather treat a man than give 
him a sixpence. 

17. 204, They would treat a man to beer or spirits 
rather than give him money ?—That is my impres- 
sion. 

17,225. Do you find that happen in the ease of 
guards ?—Yes, 

17,226. Some witnesses from other companies have 
told us that there is an absolute rule against the men 
going into the refreshment-rooms ?—I do not think 
any of them enforce it. It is very little use having 
rules unless you do. 

17,227. Is it a difficult rule to enforce >—A very 
difficult rule I should consider. 


17,228. Do you find the sale of spirits necessary for 
passengers in your station ?—I should not think so. 
My impression is decidedly against it. 

17,229. I suppose it is the spirits that do the mis- 
chief; ?—Yes, more than the beer, but beer makes a 
man heavy. 

17,230. Have you frequently reason to think that 
passengers are treating men.in the service of the com- 
pany ?>—Yes, I have, ares 


bi 
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17,231. Have you ever spoken to a passenger on 
the subject ?—I have in my time. 

17,232. And what do they say when you speak to 
them ?—** Poor fellow, it will do him no harm ;” 
things of that sort. . 

17,233. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have no power to do 
anything with the passengers, have you?—No; I have 
frequently said to a passenger “ Give him sixpence if 
“ you give him anything, it will do him more good ;” 
although we have a rule against their receiving 
money. 

17,234. (Chairman.) You think there is less harm 
done by the passenger giving a sixpence than by his 
giving beer or spirits >—TI do. 

17,235. Have you ever ‘had cases of passengers 
treating engine-drivers ?—I have seen it done. 

17,286. What class of passengers do this ?—People 
who ought to know better ; gentlemen holding good 
positions. 

17,2387. Not third-class excursionists ?—Not by any 
means: they are not the worst. 

17,238. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Young gentlemen 
coming from school, perhaps ?—Yes, and gentlemen 
whom I.know in business. 

17,239. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find gentlemen generally 
more inclined to give a sixpence than drink ?—I find 
them more inclined to give the drink; that is my 
impression. 

17,240. To guards as well as porters?—Yes, and 
occasionally to drivers. Some drivers would not go 
into the refreshment-rooms. 

17,241. (Chairman.) Do you have much difficulty 
with passenger luggage at New Holland from the 
weight; because we have heard from many station- 
masters that there is a good deal of delay caused to 
trains. from the greatly increased bulk of passenger 
luggage ?—There is something in that. The men 
known as commercial travellers are very off-hand in 
their way of dealing with us; they come down with 
a good deal of luggage at the last moment when we 
have not time to weigh it. 

17,242. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Could you not leave 
them behind ?—They would make a great disturbance 
if we did. 

17,243. (Chairman.) I see constantly in these 
guards’ reports “station delay,” a minute or two 
minutes; that means luggage, I suppose ?—In many 
cases. 

17,244. You think it would be pretty safe to take 
those entries as meaning delays from looking after 
luggage >—Yes, or perhaps somebody coming up at 
the last moment. 

17,245. Have the commercial travellers on your 
line heavy luggage ?—Some of them very heavy. 

17,246. You charge them a less excess rate than 
other passengers, I suppose >—Half the rate. 

17,247. Can you give the reason for that ?—I think 
it is that they are using the line so frequently. 

17,248. Practically they have two advantages, have 
they not, over ordinary passengers ; in the first place 
they can carry their extra luggage at half the excess 
rate ?—Yes. e | 

17,249. And they can get at their luggage on the 
road although it is labelled through ?—I don’t know 
about that ; we should not consider that a man can 
interfere with it on our line. 

17,250. We have heard that there is a rule on 
other lines by which a commercial traveller booking, 
for instance, from Sheffield to Hull, would book his 
luggage through, but would be able to take it out at 
any point on the road ?—You are right in that ; he is 
allowed to book it through, because to book it twice 
would cost him more; but if he wants to take it out 
at Retford, say, he has it labelled to Retford. 

17,251. But if an ordinary passenger wanted to 
take his luggage fiom Sheffield to Hull and to get at 
it at Retford, he would be made to pay the excess to 
Retford and then again from there to Hull, would he 
not ?—I think not., I think if he booked it through, 
we should allow an ordinary passenger.to do the 
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17,252. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know whether half 
the regular excess rate is less than the parcel rate for 
the same distance or more ?—I think it is less than 
the parcel rate. 

17,253. (Mr. Galt.) Do you draw any distinction 
between personal luggage and what would come under 
the denomination of goods ?—Not with commercial 
travellers ; we allow them to take their samples at this 
half-rate. 

17,254. But Tam speaking of an ordinary passenger ; 
supposing that he has, for example, a box of tea or 
something in the way of merchandise ?—We should 
expect him to pay for that. 

17,255. Would you charge him the same as the 
ordinary excess of passenger luggage ?—Yes, at the 
same rate per pound. We have a difficulty, I may say, 
in Lincolnshire; for instance, a number of farming 
people go to market and take their butter and eggs; 
we cannot very well make them pay ; we have tried 
it sometimes, but it stops the traffic. A woman goes 
with a basket carried on her arm, and she takes it as 
her luggage; although that is merchandise really, we 
cannot charge for it. 

17,256. But then those people have no personal 
luggage ?—No, they have no personal luggage in that 
case. 

17,257. The weight comes to the same thing, does 
it not ?—But suppose, for example, a passenger were 
taking an iron pipe, we should not allow that he had 
a right to do that, even although he had no personal 
luggage. 

17,258. But I suppose you do not enforce these 
rules very strictly ; it is left to your own discretion a 
good deal ?—Just so; you must leave some discretion 
in the hands of a man placed on the spot. 

17,259. Are the porters in your station often pro- 
moted to be guards ?—Yes, ours is a good station for 
that. 

17,260. In general are your guards selected from 
the better class of porters ?>—Yes; those who behave 
themselves and make themselves useful, and show a 
disposition to learn and fall into the work, are en- 
couraged. 

17,261. They are never, in the first instance, then, 
put upon the line ?—Never as guards; a man must 
start as porter. 

17,262. Is that rule always adhered to; do you 
uniformly select your guards from porters P—As far as 
my experience goes we always do from porters in the 
passenger department, and from shunters in the goods 
department. 

17,268. Are you consulted with regard to the 
qualifications of the porters in reference to their pro- 
motion ?—Yes, as a rule. ° 

17,264. (Chairman.) Have you any steep gradient 
near you on your line ?—No, we are pretty level near 
New Holland. 

17,265, With regard to shunting, have you much 
shunting at New Holland ?—Not so much as at many 
stations. 

17,266. Do you use the system of double shunting 
or fly shunting ?—We detach waggons and allow them 
to run down. 

17,267. But do you detach them into two or three 
sections and kick them into different sidings >—Yes ; 
at New Holland we can fortunately shunt clear of the 
main line ; our goods yard is a long one there. 

17,268. Do you allow the men to uncouple the 
waggons while in motion at New Holland ?—Yes, it 
is done. 

17,269. Is it done with sanction, or would you stop 
it?—I have many times cautioned the men about 
doing it, but they will. 

17,270. You have a rule, No. 186, the last part 
which is, “In shunting carriages or waggons into 
‘“‘ sidings they must not be detached from the engine 
“ until they are brought to a stand” ?—That is not 
strictly adhered to. 

17,271. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As district inspector 
did you find that it was adhered to elsewhere ?—No, 
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I did not; it is generally rep gin as. far as the » 


men are concerned. | 

17,272. Yousaid just now that ia is no use diegiod 
rules unless they are enforced; perhaps it would be 
better therefore if that rule were out. of the book ? 
—TI think it would ; you cannot enforce the rule. 

17,273. Why ?—Because the men get so active and 
expert. in the shunting that a man thinks nothing of 
going in while the waggons are in motion, uncoupling 
them, coming out again, and giving the signal. 

17,274. Or is it done because the siding accommo- 
dation is limited and they have to be quick about it ? 
—No, I do not think that has anything to do with it; 
I think it is their desire to get on with the work. 

17,275. What advantage have they from getting 
on with the work ; they are not let out the sooner, are 
they ?—They are let out if they are ready. It is 
very seldom that a man is at a point where he would 
have to wait a certain time; they are generally 
behind. 

17,276. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not desirable to have 
in the rule book instructions to the men which tend 
to promote their own safety, although they do not 
choose to pay attention to them ?—There is that 
benefit, perhaps, in having the rule there. 

17,277. (Mr. Galé.) Do you think there is any use 
in having rules if the parties in authority wink at 
their being neglected ?—I think they would be as 
well out in those cases. 

17,278. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would it not be desirable to 
have rather more rules to teach the men the necessity 
of attending to their own safety ?—I do not think it 
makes the slightest difference ; as soon-as a man gets 
well accustomed to his work and. skilful in it he does 
it in this way; a green man would not do it. 

17,279. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) However skilful 
he may be and however much accustomed to his work, 
is it not constantly the case that a man who does 
this is killed ?—I have known men caught in that 

way. . 
17,280, (Chairman.) Have you known any cases of 
accident at New Holland from men_ uncoupling 
waggons ?—No, we are hardly like a station. on the 
line. 

17,281. Do you think that at. your station any ap- 
preciable‘amount of time is actually saved by the men 
doing this while the waggons are in motion ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 

17,282. A man gets off duty how much sooner ?— 
Ten or 15 minutes in putting a long train away. 

17,288. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose when you speak 
of training a man to his work, you train him to do it 
in the way you think best and safest ?>—Yes, we train 
him to be expert and quick. 

17,284, But I mean you train him to do his work 
in the way that you consider most safe ?— Yes. 

17,285. And if he chooses to do it in some other 
way that is his affair, I suppose >—Quite so. 

17,286. (Mr. Galt.) Do you never take any notice 
of disregard of the rule?—If I saw one of my men 
doing it I should not reprove him, 

17,287. (Chairman.) Is that the case generally on 
the line, that they would not interfere with him ?—I 
should think it is; as long as a man was seen to be 
expert and knew what he was doing, you would not 
interfere with him; but if I saw a green man doing 
it I should interfere with him. 

17,288. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever tried the 
practice of uncoupling with bars ?—We have not that 
I know of. 

17,289, (Chairman.) Have you ever seen it done? 
—I saw a man at Lincoln try it, but I do not think 
there is much good in it. 

17,290. What sort of couplings are yours i in the 
goods waggons P—A plain link. 

17,291. ‘Three long links >—Yes. 

17,292. Are the mineral waggons coupled in the 
same way ?—Generally. 

17,293. Rule 84 in your book is this :—“ Clerks in 
ve charge, station-masters, pointsmen, and porters charged 

«with the care of self-acting facing points, must care- 
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“fully examine and test them daily on commencing and 
“leaving duty ; and also immediately after an ¢ 

“‘ or vehicle of any kind has passed through them.” Now. 
how is that rule observed by station-masters, take 
your own case ?—It is not observed as far as lam 
concerned. I could not pretend to do that every Sifoe 
an engine had gone over them. 

17, 294. Have you signalmen at your points 2—We 
have at New Holland. 

17,295. Then all the points at New Holland world 
come under the words in this rule which apply do 
pointsmen, I suppose ?—Yes. 

17,296. But taking the small stations when you 
were inspector, where there was no regular signalman, 
but it was in charge of the station-master, did you 
expect the station-master to be responsible for the 
safety points ?—I should not always consider him ‘so, 
although that rule says so, because the foreman plate= 
layer is the man that looks to the points really. Of 
course any good station-master would Seana ‘go 
round and see that they were all in order. 

17,297. But in practice the foreman. platelayer of the 
gang would attend to these points, how often do pee 
think ?—He goes round twice a.day regularly. 

17,298. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What celf-acting 
facing points have you at New Holland ?—All points 
are facing one way; that isa foolish expression which 
has got currency in the books. 

17,299: But are they self-acting >—No. Self-acting 
points are so in this way, that supposing’ an engine 
forces its way through a pair of points they should 
fall after it has gone; they are self-acting to that 
extent. 

17,300. ( Chairman.) Have you some self-acting 
points of that sort at New Holland ?—Some. . 

17,301. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has not the word “facing” 
yeference to. the fact that the engine faces it Yes, 
there is that. All points are facing points. 

17,302. The word “facing” is used when it faces 
the direction in which the line is ordinarily worked ?— 
Yes. The rail would be something like this (de- 
scribing it). We will suppose this is the up line, and 
you want a siding for that station; the siding would 
be in that direction (describing it). 

17,303. You began by saying that “ facing pureae 
was an inappropriate phrase; but has it not a definite 
meaning, that itis a facing’ point when it faces the 
direction in which the carriages eae come on the 
line ?—Yes. 

17,304. In a place like hes Hollsad they are used 
as facing and used as trailing points alternately | en 
Yes. 

After a short Adjournment. . 

17,305. ( Chairman.) Do you produce the return of 
the 11.15 p.m. ‘goods train from Ardwick to. New 
Holland on Tuesday the 1st of September ?—Yes. 

17,306. Starting with 26 waggons, ‘and its time to | 
go out being 11.15 it left at 11.40, and being timed to 
artive at'6.25 it arrived at 6.55.” The weather is 
marked “ fine,” and no special delay is entered ser8 
Precisely so; that is the entry. - 

17,307. The next is on the 2nd of Septaaeers Act 
the same train did not start till 12.53 according to the 
return handed in; the engine being late, and the line 
having got blocked at Ashbury. That is outside 
Gorton, is it not ?—Yes,: “ihgpen pod ie and Ard- 
wick. 

17,308. It started 98 etic tat and it acrtved at 
New Holland 145 maistates late, at ‘8: 50 a.m. aa 
that is so. 

17,309, The weather ikie wet ae en My 
~ 17,310. (Sim JL. Simmons.) What number of 
coaches were there upon that train ?—It started with 
22, and it picked up three ‘at Godley, and’ = at 
Sheffield, and put off 17 at Sheffield. 

17,311. Does it state the cause of its baiile late — 
Yes, ‘ha “ engine late” and the “line blocked”. 

17,312. ( Chairman.) The engine was late down and 
the line blocked at Ashbury, and then there were some 
little delays at the signals ?—Yes. 

17,318. That train was due to return frou ‘New 


-arrived 50 minutes late 2—Yes. 
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‘Holland ’on the 10th of September at 10.0 p.m. the same 


day ; it was due to arrive at Manchester at 6.0, and it 
The 50 minutds late 
was last on the road. It was eight minutes at Whisker 
Hill Junction, near Retford, waiting for the mail train 
to come out of the Great Northern yard. - 

17,814. It was delayed at Shearoaks by a me in 
front ; at Sheffield eight minutes over time attaching ; 
it was delayed at Mottram by signals ; and delayed at 
Guide Bridge by, a train in front 25 minutes ?~Yes, 
that is’ so. 

17,315. (Mr. Galt.) Was there any extra work 
in September - cause aaa ?—No, it was a normal 
month. 

17,316.’ laernan.) Now we come to the same 
train on the 7th day of September, which starts at 
Ardwick 85 minutes late, because the yard ' was 
blocked ?—Yes, it is due at New Holland at 6.25, 
and it got in at 10 o’clock at New Holland being three 
and a half hours late. 

17,317. (Mr. Galt.) What is the explanation given 
as to that ?—The yard was blocked at Ardwick. At 
Priory Junction he was delayed, that is before he gets 
away from Manchester on this side of Gorton, “the 


‘signals being frequent all the way up ; then ‘a pick-up 
‘train gets away from Sheffield in front of him, being 


_ due out at the time he would get there. 


17,318. That man arrived four hours late at New 
Holland and left New Holland for Manchester at 10 


p-m., getting into Manchester at 7.55 a.m. the following | 


morning, being 115 minutes late, arising from trans- 
shipment and delays by signal at Brocklesby, while 
the Lincoln goods were shunting ; delayed at Whisker 
Hill by the Lincoln goods in front, and delayed by 
signals and another train in front ?—Yes, that is the 


‘explanation. 


17,319. ‘That was fin September ?—Yes, although 


there is not so much goods’ traffic at that time of 


the year, there are many excursion trains to contend 
with. Ns 

17,320. (Chairman.) It is constant irregularity, 
but I do’ not see any notice of passenger trains being 


“in front ?—No, there is not. 


17,321. In one case on the 15th of September the 


‘train did not leave Ardwick till I o’clock, being 105 


- minutes late, and it reached New Holland 80 minutes 


late ?—Yes. . 
17,822. (Mr. Galt.) In those cases the timetables 


AAT 


scarcely appear to be of any use ?—They are of great 


‘use as an indication of what they should do.’ 


17,323. And they show also what they do not do? 
Yes, they ‘show what they do not do. 

17,324, (Chairman.) Another day on the 17th of 
Séptbuiber! the train appears not to have left Ardwick 
till 12 o’clock, being three-quarters of an hour late, and 
not to! have ‘arrived at New Holland till 10.30, being 
285 minutes late, the explanation being, detention 
caused by -signals between “ Ardwick and Guide 
“ Bridge” (that is in getting away from Manchester) 
45 minutes ; and then 85 minutes delay on parts of 
the line by signals at Woodhead ?—Yes. 

17,325. Fifteen minutes at No. 2 box waiting for 
engine out of shed at Sheffield, making 90 minutes 
over time altogether ; being 15 minutes : at No. 2 box, 
20 minutes at No. 3 box; 25 minutes at No. 4 box, 20 
minutes at No. 6 box, 10 at front box in Sheffield, and 
also general delays. The same man did not leave 
New Holland till 1 a.m. instead of+10 p.m., remaining 
there three hours over time ; that would be 180 minutes 
late ; he returns at 1 a.m. instead of 10 p.m., being 180 
minutes late, and he gets in 130 minutes late, so that 
he made a good run in that case ?—Yes. 

17,326. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Can you follow 
the same man ?—Yes, J. Armstrong the guard, and 
Jumps the driver. 

17,327. He got back to Ardwick at a quarter past 
8 am., and he leaves Ardwick at 12.10.\the next 
morning ?—Yes, so that he has plenty of interval for 
rest. 

17,3828. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Do you' mean 
10 minutes after midnight ?>—Yes. 

17,329. (Chairman.) The next day he has 2 
run, I see ?—Yes. 

17,330. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider the month of 
September an exceptional month?— We were just 
beginning to feel the block then; and we had not 
done with the excursion season at that time, ‘so that I 
think it is a very fair’ month to take. 

17,331. (Chairman.) When was your block entirely 
in ?—About November and December. 

17,332. Do you produce a bundle of goods guards’ 
reports of the same trains in November and De- 
cember ?—Yes (producing the same). 

17,333. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what age are those lads 
that you spoke of promoted to be signalmen ?—21 is 
the youngest. 


good 


The witness withdrew. 


Harry Hewitt examined. 


M4, 334. (Chairman.) You have been in the service 
of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way Company since about 1860, have you not ?— 
Yes. 

17,335. In what capacity did you come in at first P— 
As goods porter at Ardwick. 

17,336. You are now poe at Guide Bridge, I 
think P—Yes. 

17,337. How long wlio you been an inspector >— 
Just about turned nine years to the best of my recol- 
lection. 

17,338. What apna of men are there under you 
at Guide Bridge ?—60 or 65. 

17,389. And what are your duties 2—My ordinary 
hours of duty are from 8 in the morning till 8 at 


night, to look after chiefly the passenger department, 
but of course I have the charge of the other, and also 


to keep a clear road at the passenger end: 
’ 17,340. Is your duty especially to look after the 
road being kept clear, or to look after the shunting in 
the yard?—I look after the passenger trains on ‘the 
Sheffield line, and I keep a clear Sess in the cans for 
the passenger trains. 

17,341. Is there a night thapector! of the same legs 


as yourself ?—Yes; there is a night inspector aes i 


leave at 8 o’clock. 
17,342. Do the day and the night inspector take it 


“tum and turn about ?—No ; I always work in the day 
from 8 in the morning till 8 at night. 


There are two 


others besides me, and they work a week at days and 
a week at nights. 

17,343. In the day time there is yourself and one 
under you ?—Yes. 

17,344, And at night there is only one ?—Yes. . 

17,345. Can you tell us the number of trains passing 
Guide Bridge ?—They vary in number, in the day, 
but on the average there would be something like 400 
trains in the 24 hours, goods and passengers. 

17,346. Would that include ballast or light engines ? 
— Yes, it includes all. 

17,347. Unless there was some unexpected return 
light engine or a special, that would be the number ? 
—Yes. 

17,348. Have you been stationed at Guide Bridge 
all the time you have been inspector ?—Yes, all the 
time as inspector. 

17,349, It is a very crowded station, is it not ?— 
Yes; we have got plenty to do. 

17,350. Do you find considerable difficulty in 
keeping the road clear P—I do so. 

17,351. Looking at the guards’ returns of trains, 
we see that frequent delays occur at Guide Bridge ?— 
Yes; we have had a great number of delays. 

17,352. To what do you’ attribute those delays 
chiefly >The cause of the delay is the passenger 
trains. We have no possible means of running a 
passenger train clear of a goods train only about 15 
waggons length. 
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15,353. You have no loop siding for goods trains, 
have you ?—No; we have no siding except a little 
in the straight road, the length of the platform. 

17,354. What companies’ trains pass Guide Bridge 
and come over that line ?—The Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company, the Midland, and_ the 
London and North-western. 

17,355. The Midland with their own engines p— 
Yes. 

17,356. What others ?—The Oldham, Ashton, and 
Guide Bridge Company. 

17,357. Do you find any difficulty with the ser- 
vants of the different companies, or do they always 
obey your orders ?—-We have no servants of other 
companies there, The station is worked by our com- 
pany only. - 

17,358. With the servants and the trains running 
through and stopping there, do you find any difficulty 
in keeping them back, or any disposition on the part of 
the servants of other companies than the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company to behave im- 
properly, or to disregard your orders when you have 
to stop them ?—I cannot say that any other company’s 
servants would disobey my orders.. If they did, I 
should specially report the case to my superintendent. 

17,359. Have you had to report such a thing ?— 
Yes; I have reported several times different com- 
panies’ servants that have disobeyed my orders. 

17,360. In what way have they disobeyed them ?— 
The Midland Company’s goods trains have not wanted 
to shunt for a passenger train if it was required, if it 
was our own passenger train. They have not driven 
past the signals, but they have objected till I have 
compelled them to do so. 

17,361. There has been‘a hesitation about it ?—Yes. 

17,362. Have you ever had to report drivers of your 
own company for the same sort of thing ?—Yes; I 
have reported drivers of our own for the same thing 
as the others. 

17,363. You find it with all of them, I suppose ?— 
Yes. 

17,364. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) What reason do they 
give for their refusal ?—Sometimes when a Midland 
guard or driver thinks that he has time enough to do 
what he wants to do; they will not look at the object 
in the same light that I do. 

17,365. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find any difference 
between the obedience of your own and other com- 
panies’ servants ?—No; I cannot say that I have 
more fault to find with one company than the others. 

17,366. (Chairman.) You find that they all want 
to get on to avoid being stopped at your station ?—- 
Yes, 

17,367. You have sidings there for shunting, is there 
not a yard there for the making up of goods trains, 
and for sorting goods trucks >—We have a yard that 
will hold a good many waggons, but we have not a 
proper place to shunt out a train separately from the 
main line; we have no loop. 

17,368. But you have a set of sidings there for 
shunting p—Yes; we have a good number of sidings, 

17,369. Do you know how many there are, taking 
first the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Com- 
pany’s yard ?>—We have 13 or 14 sidings. 

17,370. What is the length of the sidings ?—The 
longest of the sidings will hold about 58 or 60 
waggons. 

17,371. That does for making up a train very 
well?—Yes, we could form a train in that siding, but 
we have to draw out on the main line out of every 
siding that we have. 

ive 5372, How many waggons can you shunt without 
fouling the main line from one side to the other ?— 
We cannot draw out of any of the sidings without 
doing that. 

17, 373. You have not length enough between the 
different points ?—No ; we cannot draw out of any of 
the sidings without fouling the main line, except the 
addition which we have had put in recently at the 
east.end of the yard. We can draw there, perhaps. 
18 or 20 nisseons, 
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17,374. One of the other companies has a yard at 
Guide Bridge, too, has it not >—Yes, the London and 
North-western have a yard on this side of the station. 

17,375. Do they foul the main line in making up 
their goods trains ?—They have to foul the main line 
if they have over the number of waggons that they 
can draw into that short loop at the end. 

17,376, Will that loop hold an ordinary train ?—I 
should say that it would hold about 25 or perhaps 28 
waggons, 

17,3877. What do their trains ordinarily run to ?— 
Some of their trains will run through our station with 
40 or 50 waggons on. | I have counted them with 70 
waggons sometimes when they would be going through 
our station into their yard. 

17,378. They cannot shunt without getting on to 
the main line ?—No ; with a train with more than 25 
or 28 waggons, they must foul the main line to do. 
their shunting. 

17,379. The Midland work in your yard, do they 
not ?—Yes, altogether. 

17,380. Are their trains long ?—Their trains are 
longer in the up direction than what they are in the 
down, 

17,381. Where do the Ashton and Guide Bridge 
Company do their work ?—It is all done in our sta- 
tion. Their trains terminate at Guide Bridge, 

17,3882. Do they go into your goods yard :—Yes, 

17,383. Are their trains long ?—Yes, they bring 
sometimes a train of 40 or 45 waggons in in coming 
in, but in going out there would be a less number. 

17,384. I think you said that you have 60 or 65 men 
under you ; how would those men be classed ?—We 
have foremen porters, under porters, shunters, signal- 
men, and inspectors. 

17,385. Would those inspectors be signal inspec- 
tors ?—No ; only the two that work with me. 

17,386. Does that include both the passenger and 
the goods staffs?—The number 65 will include the 
goods staff also; there are about six or eight goods 
porters. 

17,387. I see that the passenger staff are returned 
as one station-master, five booking clerks, three in- 
spectors, and 11 porters ?>—We have 12 porters on at 
the present time; but I believe there is one porter 
who is not on permanent pay. 

17,388. What sort of wages do you give your lowest 
class of porters when they commence ?—18s., I believe 
itis. Ido not make the pay bill out myself. 

17,389. Are your men generally, taking your whole 
staff there, an efficient staff ?—Yes; I consider them 
all good men that we have now, excepting we have 
men on that we have had to put on in the place of 
men that have been off from sickness, relief men ; but 
those that we have as our regular staff I consider to 
be good men. 

17, 390. Are your relief men fairly good men ?— 
Yes, they are good men, as regards taking them on as 
extra men. Of course, they have not yet properly 
learnt the duty the same as the other men. 

17,391. How long have they. been altogether with 
the company ?—One has been on, perhaps, five or six 
weeks. He isa sort of extra man, to fill up in the 
case of one that is off sick. 

17,392. (Sir Seymour Fr AES as Are they relief 
porters or relief signalmen, or what ?—The one that 
I have mentioned fills up the place of the party that 
is off sick. He is one that we set on out of the village. 

17,393. (Chairman.) Does it frequently happen, 
from press of business, that you have to keep your 
men on over the regular hours, either porters or 
shunters F—No, it does not occur very often with me 
that I have to keep them on over the time, 

17,394. What is their time ?—The early set come 
on at 6 o’clock in the morning, and go away at half- 
past 5. The other set come on at 1] in the morning, 
and they should go away when the last train has gone, 
at 20 minutes to 1i;-but it does not often happen 
that the train gets to time, and they have to stay till 
that train has gone, except on Saturday night, when 
they have to stay till 12 o’clock, Jam speaking now 
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of the passenger porters. ‘There are two that stay till 
12, on account of the late train; but the men do not 
come on till 1 on Saturday. 

17,395. Take the goods staff, what are their hours? 
'—They come at 7 o’clock in the morning, and if 

they get properly loaded up they are away by half 
past 7 or a quarter to 8; sometimes it will average 
8 o’clock. 

17,396. In the ordinary course of working they 
would be away by 8 ?—Yes. 

17,397. If the trains are out of course, do they 
have to stay on, or do the night men take the whole 
work ?—That does not interfere with them about the 
trains ; it rests with them how they get the luggage 
in. 

17,398. Does anything ever arise to keep those men 
on much over 8 o'clock ?—No, not to my know- 
ledge. 

17,399. Have they ever been on up till 10 ?—Not 
to my knowledge. — 

17,400. What is your time ?—My time is 8 
o'clock, but I am often there till 20 minutes or half 

ast and sometimes a quarter to 9. 

17,401. What. causes you to be kept ?>—There is a 
certain train that I always like to see out if I can 
before I go away, and sometimes that train is behind 
time. 

17,402. (Sir| Seymour Mitzgerald.) You are speaking 
now of goods porters, are you not ‘—The last question 
put to me by the Chairman was about goods porters ; 
our shunters change at 6 o’clock at night. 

17,403. (Chairman.) Are either of those classes 
kept on longer than the 12 hours spell, longer than 
the appointed time ?—Not unless some one of the men 
falls sick and sends us word that he is not coming, 
and then we have to make some arrangements to fill 
up his place. 

17,404. If you have a great glut of traffic in the 
yard or at the station does it. require you to keep on 

those men '—I have not had to give orders for those 
men to stop on, not through a block. 

17,405.. Have they been kept on or have they 
worked on for the overtime for themselves /—No, not 
to my knowledge. 

17,406. Do the pay sheets or the time sheets of 
what class of men go through you ?—The time sheets 
of the shunters, and of the passenger porters, and of 
che signalmen. 

17,407. So that you would know the time that the 
shunters were kept on ?—Yes. 

17,408. Do that class of men make overtime at all ? 
—Yes, they make overtime when they work Sundays ; 
they reckon that as overtime now. 

17,409. We will take the week-days first; do they 
make any overtime on week-days ?—No, not unless 
the mate that works in turn with them does not 
turn up at the proper time or there is something the 
matter with him. 

17,410. That would be a single man, one of two 
men ?—Yes. 

17,411. Should we be right in understanding from 
you that none of your men, except in case of accident 
or sickness, are kept on overtime during the week 

_ days ?—Not over the 12 hours a day. 

17,412. Out of the 12 hours what time do they get 
for meals >—They get their breakfast the best means 
they possibly can, but as to dinner, we try to give 
those men three-quarters of an hour or an hour to get 
dinner in. 

17,413. Do they in practice get anything like half 
an hour at breakfast between the trains P—We have 
‘two pilot engines, and we reckon the engines to stand 

still half an hour, so that the people may get their 
breakfast. 

17,414. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) As a matter of 
practice do the goods shunters get half an hour clear 
for their breakfast >—We cannot say that they stop a 
certain time to get half an’ hour. 
pilot engine might stop, and during the time that he 
was stopping there would be some other train turned 

out of course which might require arrangement. 
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17,415. Is that a thing which often happens ?— 
Yes, it will happen nearly every day. 

17,416. Then when you say that they get half an 
hour, and at the same time say that it happens every 
day that they cannot get it, [ cannot quite under- 
stand you ?—They could not get it possibly at the time 
the pilot engine stops for shunting. 

17,417. Then they reckon upon getting that which 
they never do get ?—It is possible sometimes that there 
would not be a train for half an hour or three-quarters 
of an hour, and they might get their breakfast then. 

17,418. (Chairman.) When do you get your hreak- 
fast ?—I get mine before I go. 

17,419. What is the time that those goods shunters 
would be supposed to get their breakfast ?—They 
relieve one another. One goes to his breakfast: first, 
and when he comes back the other goes to his. 

17,420. At what time of the day should you allow 
the stop or the rest for it?—They begin about 8 
o'clock. ; 

17,421. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) How many goods 
shunters are on duty at 8 in the morning ?>—Six. 

17,422. (Chairman.) What is the busiest time of 
the day at that station with the goods traffic P—The 
worst time that I have to contend with is towards 
night when the trains are getting on the main line. 

17,423. The greatest pressure upon you would be 
when '—From 5 o’clock to 8. 

17,424. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose that the 
passenger trains are more frequent between those 
hours P—No, but we find there are certain trains that 
start from Ardwick in the morning to run up to 
Dunford, what we call up the bank, and they are then 
getting on their return home again; and we frequently 
find that we get them more about that time. 

17,425. Are they very irregular in coming back ?— 
Yes; we have had some irregular cases. 

17,426. (Mr. Galt.) Have you much traflic between 
12 at night and 6 in the morning ?—I have not been 
on duty myself at that time regularly, but I have 
been on and I know that there is good traffic during 
the whole night. 

17,427. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What number of 
passenger trains come between those hours of 5 and 
8 in the evening —I do not bear in my mind what 
they are up and down. I do not know whether the 
honourable Commissioner means on the main line alone 
or through the station altogether both up and down. 

17,428. Through the station between 5 and 8 when 
you say you are most pressed, | suppose all the pas- 
senger trains do not stop that go through your station ? 
—At arough calculation there would be something 
like 35. 

17,429. What number of goods trains are coming 
back between those same hours?—I could not say 
exactly, but I should 35 trains taking the up and the 
down, and we should have from 20 to 25 goods 
trains. 

17,430. So that altogether you would have about 
60 trains in those three hours ?—Yes; that is taking 
it at a rough calculation, but I think I am pretty near 
the mark as regards the passenger trains, 

17,481. Those passenger trains are constantly de- 


tained at Guide Bridge, I suppose, in consequence of — 


the line there being blocked ?—Yes; we have a 
difficulty at that time in getting them through clear. 

17,482. Are they detained there something like 
LO minutes or a quarter of an hour?—Five minutes 
or 10 minutes, and sometimes more; but if it gets more 
of course I require a little explanation as to the cause 
of it. 

17,433. What is the cause of their detentions 
generally at Guide Bridge. 
blocked there, or that the block station in front of 
them is not open?—We find that sometimes the 
cause is through the block ; they are not clear below. 
I find very often that when we are clearing one train 
this way we have two or three trains accumulating, 
before us. 

17,434. Is not there a junction between there and 
Manchester where the line comes in from Miles Plat- 
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ting ?—No ; not from Miles Platting. There: is a | 


junction a little below, the Oldham and Audenshaw 
Junction. 

17,485. Where do the London and North-western 
come in ?—At Ardwick. 

17,486. Is there not a junction that comes down 
from Miles Platting close by there?—No. ‘There is 
a double road from Ardwick up to Priory Junction 
where our goods trains run clear of the passenger 
trains. 

17,487. Is there not a line coming in from the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire on the right hand side as 
you come up between Guide Bridge and Manchester ? 
—The Lancashire and Yorkshire comes in at Ard- 
wick. 

17,488. Do not trains often come out from that 
line and block the main lines into Manchester ?—I am 
sure I cannot speak for that. I have not had any 
experience of the working of the trains at this end 
of the line. I never worked at Ardwick since I 
worked at the goods yard. 

17,489. (Chairman.) How far’ is that from you ? 
—It would be four miles from us. 

17,440. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You are concerned 
with the yard and with no other part of the line >— 
No. The Guide Bridge station and junction alone. 

17,441. (Chairman.) There is a line that comes in 
from the Sheffield Company’s to Dukinfield at the 
Staleybridge end of the line ?—Yes. 

17,442. Is that junction under you? — Yes; it 
belongs to the Sheffield Company. 

17,448. And that junction is a little behind you, 
it isa little to the east ?—Yes; it is a little to the 
east of the platforms. 

17,444. Is Hyde Junction under you or not ?—No 
that would be about a mile and a half from the Guide 
Bridge platform. 

17,445. What control do you take of the signalmen 
in the cabins who are on duty at Guide Bridge ?—As 
regards control I have full power over the signals. 

‘17,446. What control do you take over them ?—If 
I require a train turning on to a certain line or bring- 
ing it back, I expect them to obey my orders in that 
respect. 

17,447. Are they on your pay list ?—Yes. 

17,448. If one of those signalmen was in a state 
not competent:to do his duty, through drink, or sleep, 
or anything of that sort, it would come under your 
notice, would it not ?—Yes. 

17,449. How many cases of that sort have you 
had at Guide Bridge since you have been inspector? 
—TI have only had one case where I have had to inter- 
fere with a signalman for being drunk. 

17,450. How long ago was that >—It would be six 
or seven years since. 

17,451. Have you had any case where the men 
have been over-tired or sleepy, but not apparently 
arising from drink ?—I cannot say positively that I 
have through overwork. Where they have had to 
work overtime from anything that I have done with 
them they have done it willingly by being allowed to 
be paid for it. 

17,452. What causes a signalman to work over- 
time >—I know of no other cause for a signalman 
working overtime than one of his mates falling ill 


and we have not been able to fill up the place till we © 


had found some other man. 

17,453. That would be a thing which would happen 
occasionally, and it might be one one or two hours 
before you got another man ?—Yes. 

17,454. Would a signalman in a cabin ever be kept 
on anything like 15 or 16 hours ?—Yes, we have had 
them 16 hours. ; 

17,455. Under the present system ?—Yes. 

17,456. Sixteen hours consecutive duty ?—-No, it 
would not be regular; it would be, perhaps, more than 
16 hours on and off, but not 16 hours continuous. 

17,457. Do you mean 16 hours through the day >— 
I mean that there have been instances under me 
where the signalman has worked 16 hours without 
going off duty, but that has been through the man 
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that should have come on duty not doing so, and we 
have not been able to fill up the piset ‘with a com- 
petent man. 

17,458. In that case’*was the man able Louie to as 
his work at the end of the 16 hours?—After he had 
been there 16 hours I should not like to put him on 
another eight. 

17,459. After he had been on for 12 hours would 
you like him to go on up to 16 ?—If I consulted my 
man and I found myself that he knew very well that 
he was doing it because we could not find any other, 
I should be satisfied that he would try to pull up his 
work, 

17,460. When you have had to keep them on in 
exceptional cases for that long time have you found 
that they were perfectly able and competent to be 
trusted with their work up to the end of the duty ?— 
Yes, as far as my knowledge goes. 

17,461. Have you had any accident at Guide Bridge 
in a case where a signalman has been asleep or over- 
fatigued ?—No. 

17,462. Taking the last four years, have you had 
any accident from irregularities of signalling where a 
signalman has been on more than his proper time ?—I ~ 
am not aware that I have. 

17,463. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Haveyou had any 
cases of irregular signalling at all at Guide bridge >— 
I do not know whether you mean where the man has 
pulled off his signal, and we have had an accident 
through that. 

17, 464, I mean through.a signalman either giving 
a signal which he ought not, or omitting to give a 
signal that he ought >—Not that I have had to con- 
tend with, or that has come under my control. 

17,465. Have you known cases that have not come 
under your control ?—-No; not where it has been attri- 
buted to the signalman. 

17,466. How long have you been at Guide Bridge ? 
—About nine years. 

17,467. Am I to understand that during those nine 
years you have never known a case of irregular signal- 
ling at Guide Bridge ?—Not in the station. 

17,468. Or outside the station where it has been 
within your control >—Not to my knowledge, not that 
I consider to be caused through the signalmen. 

17,469. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you been speak- 
ing of cases where an accident has resulted, or merely 
of cases where no accident has. occurred, but where 
there has been irregularities of signalling ; do you 
mean that you do not t know of any accident which has 
been caused by irregular: signalling ?—I mean that I 
do not know that any accident has taken place since 
I have been there that has been caused by irregular 
signalling. 

17,470. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) That is not my 
question. I asked you, not whether you have known 
any accidents that have occurred through irregular sig- 
nalling, but whether you have heard. or known of any 
case of irregular signalling, whether an accident 
happened after it or not ?—Speaking truthfully I must 
say that I have seen signals given that I have not 
liked at times, and which I have thought might: haye 
turned out,an accident, providing there had’ not been 
something to stop them before they had come to an 
accident. 

17,471, When you gave that answer to the Chair- 
man, that you never had known a case where _any 
signalman who had been detained overtime had given 
a wrong signal, you meant to say a signal which led 
to an accident ?—I understood the Chairman to ask 
me whether I knew that it had been through his being 
worked overtime, which I say I have not known. ¥ 

17,472. When you gave that answer did you mean 
that you never had known a case of irregular signal- 
ling by a man in consequence of overtime that had 
led to an accident, or did you mean to say that you 
never had known the case of an irregular signal from 
aman being called upom to work overtime at. all ?— 
I cannot say that I have known a case where a man 
has given an irregular signal through his working 
overtime, but I understood the question to be whether 
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I ever knew whether a signal had been given irregu- 
larly where it might have led to an accident; I say, 
certainly yes, I have known where signals have been 
given which might have led to an accident providing 
there had not been some other person upon the station 
who had noticed it at the time. 

17,478. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Could you instance a 
ease of that sort which has occurred lately ?—No, I 
could not instance a case ; I certainly have seen a case 
where a second signal has had to be given to destroy 
the first. 

17,474. (Chairman.) Is it long since you have had 
a case of that sort ?—L cannot say whether it is or 
not. 

17,475. Have you had such a case of irregular sig- 
nalling during the last year, 1874 ?—Perhaps it might 
be in the last year when there was a train. being 
brought back off the branch. 

17,476. To whom would you report such a case 
when it came before you >—Any case we report we 
should report to Mr. Bradley. 

17,477. And he would have the reports, would he 
not ?—Yes; I suppose he would have all the reports 
that were sent in; I should send them to the station- 
master. 

17,478. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you recollect whether 
anybody under you has been fined for giving a wrong 
signal within the last year ?—I cannot say that I do. 
They might be fined and me not know, because I do 
not make out the pay sheets. 

17,479. (Mr. Galt.) Do not you make a report of 
any fault or incorrect signal to your superior >—Yes ; 
I report to the station-master. 

17,480. Have you made any report within the last 
12 months of any incorrect signalling, so far as your 
memory serves‘ you ?—I will not say that there has 
been any written report sent in. I have called the 
attention of some of the station-masiers to little matters 
that have not gone just to my liking. 

17,481. If you see any neglect on the part of the 
signalmen, do you not make a written official report to 
your superior officer ?—If there was anything that I 
thought sufficient to be brought under my superior 
officer’s notice, I should give him a report of it. As 
to how he would deal with it afterwards I cannot say. 

17,482. Have you made a written report of any 
kind within the last 12 months, as far as you recollect ? 
—Yes; I think you will find one within the last 12 
months, but I am not quite sure whether it is within 
that period. 

17,483. (Chairman.) Would this report come from 
you on the 27th of June last year with regard to two 
porters at Guide Bridge ; have you got two porters 
named Jones and Newton ?>—We had a porter named 
Jones, but he is not there now. 

17,484. Those two porters in November were fined 
1s. each for damaging a second-class carriage; would 
that be from your report?—It was after I had gone 
off duty; it went through the office that I was in, 
and I knew it the next morning. 

17,485. That is the sort of occurrence which you 
would report, is it? Yes. The one that relieved me 
reported that after I had gone away. 

17,486. Have you many such reports ?—We have 
hed different reports of that sort. 

17,487. Do you remember having to report your 
signalmen at Guide Bridge for any irregularities ?— 
Yes. I was asked if I could recollect within 12 
months a case which I have reported, and I just call 
to mind one. 
within 12 months or not, but there was a case of a 
signalman at the east end box having his signal off at 
the east end of the yard, when there was a train stood 
just past the signal, which case I sent in to the station 
master. 

17,488. Have you a signalman named Greenwood 
at the station ’—Yes. 

17,489. Is he there still ?—Yes, he is there now. 

17,490. I see he was reported on the 12th of May ; 
do you remember that ?>—I do not think it is a report 
of mine ; it possibly may be. . 


Iam not sure whether it is exactly: 
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17,491. He was reported for allowing his signal 
lamps to be in a dirty state ?—I heard of the case at 
the time, but it was not my report. 

17,492. And he was find 1s. for each ?—Yes. 

17,493. Have you a signalman named Hibbert ?—- 
There was a Hibbert. 

17,494. He was reported on April 8th ?— Yes ; but 
he has left since then. 

17,495. He was reported for irregular working of 
the signals; do you remember the circumstances ?>—I 
do not know whether that referred to the Dunkirk 
sidings ; I recollect some report going in respecting 
that man, and he has been dismissed since. 

17,496. (Mr. Galt.) In those cases where a porter 


is fined, say, 1s. for damage done, I suppose it is not ~ 


with any reference to the actual cost of the damage, 
but merely to mark the sense of displeasure of the 
company with him ?—It is merely to show the dis- 
pleasure of the company upon him for neglecting his 
duty. 

17,497. He is fined 1s. in one case for damaging a 
waggon; I presume that the damage was a great 
deal more than 1s.?—Yes, considerably more. 

17,498. It is merely a mark of censure upon him? 
—Yes. 

17,499. (Chairman.) Do you find any difference in 
the class of men that you get now to serve under you 


from when you were first appointed inspector; are ° 


they as good and efficient a class of men as you had 
before ?—As regards the men themselves, I consider 
them about the same as what they were then, but we 
cannot get so much work done now as we could nine 
or 10 years since. 

17,500. Is is that they do not do so much work, or 
is it that they do not submit to the discipline and 
the rules ?—They submit to discipline, but they do 
not like to do the work now that we could get done 
then. 

17,501. You do not get so much work out of them ? 
—No, unless we can assure them that they shall be 
paid for it. 

17,502. Then it a question of extra money ?— 
Yes. 

17,503. (Mr. Galt.) How do you account for that ; 
can you assign any cause for it ?—The men on rail- 
ways now are getting more united than what they 
were 10 or 12 years since. 

17,504. Could you not get other men,, if they do 
not give satisfaction ?—We could get men, but they 
are men that I should not like to trust to do the 
work. If I went and got a strange man I should 
have to have my eyes upon that man from morning 
till night ; I could not trust him to do the least thing 
in the world. 

17,505. What wages do you give your porters in 
your station ?—Our extra porters have 18s. a week, 


and our porters that have been there some time have . 


19s. 

17,506. Do the porters in the town’get more or 
less than that, or about the same ?—I cannot say what 
they get down in Manchester. I never asked the 
question. 

17,507. Therefore you cannot form an exact opinion 
whether they are well paid or otherwise, according to 
the corresponding rate that men of that class are 
paid ?—Speaking as I might speak of the men that I 
have under me, I should certainly say that they are 
deserving of more money than what they are at 
present receiving. 

17,508. (Chairman.) Are you satisfied with the 
men that you have at the station as men efficient and 
able to do the work safely that they have to do ?—I 
am satisfied with the men that they are able to do the 
work. -If they will only mind their work they are 
able to do it. 

17,509. Have you any very young hands, say, 
youths under 16 ?—No, we have only one youth, and 
he is in the cloak room to look after the parcels. 

17,510. Have you no youths about the signals or 
about the shunting, or anything of that sort ?—No; 
there are only two but what are married men. 


3L 2 


A, Hewiit. 


22 Feb. 1875. 


A. Hewitt. 


2 Feb. 1875. 
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17,511. Have you any guards or breaksmen attached 


to your staff r—No. 

17,512. If it becomes necessary from pressure of 
work to send away an extra or special train from 
Guide Bridge or to’send an unusual number of wag- 
gons in a train, do you send a man out as a guard ¢— 
Yes, we frequently send out one of our shunters. 

17,513. How long have those shunters been with 
you ?—We have two that we occasionally send out ; 
one has been with us between four and five years, and 
the other I should say six years. | 

17,514. Do you consider them competent to go out 
as breaksmen to a train ?—Yes, for the distance that 
we have to send them. We never have had to send 
them further than Staleybridge, which is a distance of 
only two anda half miles. 
send up our main line, it is only just a branch train. 

17,515. It never happens that you have to provide 
a guard for a main line train?—No, if we get a train 
without a guard for the main line we have to apply 
to Ardwick where the guards are kept. 

17,516. You would never have to send one of those 
men except to Staleybridge or possibly one to Ard- 
wick ?—Yes, possibly to Ardwick or Staleybridge, 
we have had to send them with a quantity of wag- 
gons. 

17,517. The men that you send in that case have 
been sufficiently long on the line to understand the 
signals, and to be able to apply the breaks, and do you 
consider they are safe to put in charge of trains for 
that purpose ?—Yes, a man that has been there five 
or six years ought to know what to do with a break. 

17,518. Do they know the difference in the lights, 
whether it is a red or a white light >—Yes. 

17,519. Do they know what they mean ?——Yes, I 
should say so. 

17,520. And the green also ?—Yes. 

17,521. Have any of those trains that you have 
sent out in this way with those men come to grief ?— 
No, not to my knowledge. 

‘17,522. You would have known of it, I presume, 
if one of your staff had brought a train to grief ?— 
Yes. 

17,523. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You are not 
called upon ever to put a man as guard upon a train, 
except merely to move waggons to this short dis- 
tance ?>—Just a short distance to Staleybridge and 
down to Ardwick, which would be about four miles. 

17,524. You have never had to provide one for 
the Ashton and Guide Bridge Company, and you have 


never had to lend them a man ?>—Yes, we have sent - 


men up to Oldham once or twice with the first. train 
in the morning with goods, but we send the same 
guard that we use for the Staleybridge line. 

17,525. At all events he isa man that you con- 
sider competent for the duty ?— Yes. 

17,526: Do you notice amongst the number of 
trains that come under your eye at Guide Bridge that 
any of them are in charge of persons who are not 
competent to take charge of them ?—Yes, I have 
noticed several times, I do not know whether other 
people may have thought them competent or not, but 
Thave noticed guards go through that I should not 
have liked to have sent out. 

17,527. What company would they belong to 
chiefly ?—-I have seen porters with Midland passenger 
trains that I should not have liked to have trusted 
out, had I been in charge of the place. 

17,528. What drew your attention to it, or in what 
way did you consider them not up to the work ?— 
Because he looked too young for a situation of that 
sort. 

17,529. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What was he 
acting as >—As passenger guard. 

17,580. (Chairman.) Would he be sole guard, or 
under guard ?—The second guard. 

17,531. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) What do you 
suppose his age was ?—I have seen some that I should 
‘say were not more than 19 or 20. 

17,582. (Chairman.) But they were not ‘in sole 
charge, as ] understand, of the train ?—No. 


We have none that we - 
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17,538. Lave you ever noticed that in the case of 
breaksmen of goods trains ?—No, I cannot say that 1 
have noticed them so young as that. 

17,534. Have you ever noticed with your own 
company’s trains that some of the stations have sent 
lads that you think hardly old enough?-—There is 
only Manchester that could offend us in that, and 1 
certainly have seen once or twice young men that I 
have thought not sufficiently old to go out with a 
train. 

17,535, There is only one breaksman habitually on 
your trains, is there?—One to the local trains, but 
two to the main line trains. 

17,536. Would those cases that you refer to be in 
local trains, or through trains ‘—In local trains. 

17,537. How far do you consider the trains to be 
local trains ’—From Staleybridge to the Manchester 
station, and from Manchester to Hayfield. 

17,538. I think you have an incline up to Hayfield ? 
—Yes, it rises from us. 

17,539. A rather steep gradient is it not?—I 
believe it is 1 in 72, about a mile past us. 

17,540, Have you ever known any of. the trains 
coming down there, come down too fast, and run into 
your station dangerously ?—Yes, I have-known a 
goods train since I have been there that came down 
too fast and ran into some waggons at the top of the 
yard. 
17,541. Was that long ago ?—Yes, to the best of 
my knowledge it would be perhaps six years since. 

17,542. Have you ever~had a case of a passenger 
train_running down too fast?—I have noticed when 
they have come rather too quick on to the platform 
and have overrun the end, of course they would have 
the distance to get under their control if they liked. 

17,543. They overshoot the platform ?—Yes, 

17,544. And they have to set back ?>—-Yes. 

17,545. Does that often happen ?—No, it does not 
happen often. 

17,546. Would it happen two or three times in a 
year ?—I do not think more than two or three times 
in a year. 

17,547. Does it appear to you to be the fault of the 
driver or of the guard ?—Sometimes it would be the 
fault of them both ; one may be trusting to the other. 

17,548. In such cases have you noticed the train run 
by without the break being on ?-—Yes, I have noticed 
when the train has gone past that I have not seen the 
wheel of the break skidded. 

17,549. How long ago would that be?—I am sure 
I cannot say exactly to a week or two. 

17,550. Would it be a year ago ?—I think I have a 
case somewhere about 12 months ago, when I called 
the guard’s attention that he had not put on the . 
break, and he said he had put it on, but it would not 
bite. 

17,551. Would that'be reported ?—I cannot say that 
I reported jit. : 

17,552, Where did that train come from, do you 
remember ?—I believe it was a Derby train. 

17,558. Then it would be a Midland train P—Yes., 

17,554. Would it be coming down your Hayfield 
branch P-—Yes. 

17,555. Have you ever had while you have been at 
Guide Bridge a runaway train 6r a run-back on the 
Hayfield brauch, or the Buxton branch r—I have not 
had one from Hayfield. There was one the other 
side of New Mills since L have been there, that came 
down from Buxton, a Midland train. ‘ 

17,556. Did it break loose ?—Yes, I think it was a 
cattle train that broke loose. It was some time back, 
when first the Midland Company got their powers 
over here. 

17,557. It struck a passenger train, did it not? 
—Yes; there were several passengers injured. 

17,558, And it drove the passenger train back too 
did it not ?—Yes. 

17,599. That did not -occur under your notice ?— 
No, only what. I heard of, . 

17,560. Mr. Underdown was in it, was he not ?—I 
believe he was, if I remember right. 
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17,561. With regard to the firemen and drivers, did 
it ever happen to you to notice that any of them had 
too much to drink or were exhausted ?—1 have seen 
_ plenty of them that have been out too long. 

17,562. Latterly 7—Yes, within these last two or 
three months. 

17,563. Would that be drivers and firemen ?—Yes. 

17,564. Do you know as a matter of fact that they 
had been out very long hours, or did you notice it 
from their state of exhaustion :—1l noticed it from what 
I had heard them say or some one else say by the 
trips that they might be running; I have said “‘ What 
train is this;” and of course when we get to know 
what train it is we can judge when they would go on 
again. 

17,565. In those cases have you noticed that the 
men have been so exhausted or fatigued as to appear 
to be unequal to their duties ?—There are some that 
I should certainly say had been away from their 
engine long enough to mind their work properly, or 
they could mind it if they liked. 

17,566. Sometimes it will happen on any system 
of railways that a man would from a break down or 
a blocked line get kept out very long hours; but in 
cases where men have been kept out by having too 
much duty put upon them, or by detentions on the 
road, and being prevented getting off in time, have 
you noticed them to be exhausted and unfit for their 
work ?—Yes, I have noticed cases where they ap- 
peared to be sleepy. 

17,567. With drivers and firemen both ?—Yes. 

17,568. To what class of trains would that happen ? 
—That would be with our local goods trains. 

17,569. Have you ever noticed it with through 
goods trains ?—No, not with any of our fast goods 
trains ; what we call the London goods. 

17,570. Take the case of your goods train from 
Manchester to New Holland and back; they would 
pass you ?—Yes. 

17,571. Have you ever noticed it with them ?—I 
cannot say that I have with the Manchester and New 
Holland trains. 

17,572. You have noticed it more with short trains ? 
—Yes, with the local trains working between Barnsley 
and Manchester. 

17,578. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Take the case 
from Manchester to Sheffield ?—From Manchester to 
Sheffield I call it local in our company. 

17,574. (Chairman.) That would be the class of 
train on which you have noticed it ?—Yes, of course 
they have to shunt out of the way of the through 
trains. 

17,575. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You used this 
phrase just now; you said you had known plenty of men 
on those local trains whom you had had occasion to 
remember as being evidently over fatigued from being 
kept over time; what did you mean by plenty of men ; 
how often has it happened in the course of a week or 
in the course of a month ?—I cannot say that it has 
happened under my notice more than perhaps once a 
month or six weeks or two months. 

17,576. (Chairman.) Do I understand you to say 
one in a month or one in two months ?—I should say 
it is over a month since I noticed a case of that sort. 

17,577. Taking December and January when your 


line was very much blocked and hampered, did you 


notice it often in those months?—In December and 
January | perhaps might notice it twice when I knew 
that the men have been out a long time. 

17,578. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You say that 
you only remarked it once in a month ?—Yes, to the 
best of my knowledge ; I cannot say that I remarked 
it more than twice in December and January. 

17,579. (Chairman.) In November there was a 
great block of coal traffic east of Sheffield, was there 
not ?—Xes, there was a worse block there than with us. 

17,580. In November did many cases come under 
your notice ?—I cannot say that they came under my 
notice; men may have been out and me not notice it. 

17,581. Those that came under your notice we want 
to get at ?—Those that came under my notice would 
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be at the beginning of December, to the best of my 
recollection. 

17,582. Has it often happened to you to see a goods 
train come through your station and the breaksmen 
asleep 7—No, I have not noticed them asleep; if they 
were in the break they might be asleep and I not sce 
them, but I have not noticed a breaksman asleep 
lately. 

17,583. Have you scen goods trains overrun your 
station ?—No, I cannot say that I have. 

17,584. Not speaking of your own company, but of 
any others that come through there ?—No, I cannot 
say that I have. 

17,585. Have you often found engine-drivers over- 
run the signals at either end of your station when the 
signals were at danger ?—No, I have not ; not often. 

17,586. Do you consider that the engine-drivers 
take proper care in approaching your station both 
ways ?—As far as I see of them they do. 

17,587. Do you consider them careful in the 
management of their trains >—Yes, in anything that 
I have to do with them when they go through during? 
my time of duty. 

17,588. Is there any record kept at Guide Bridge of 
the times when trains pass your signal cabin ?—We 
book all the trains up and down. 

17,589. So that the book of the signal cabin will 
show us the time of arrival and departure, or the time 
of passing ?—Respecting the passenger trains, the 
book shows the times that they should be there, and 
the times that they arrive and leave ; but respecting 
goods trains, the book shows the time that they pass; 
it does not show the time that they should be there. 

17,590. The book would show us the time that 
every train passed the signal either way ?—Yes. 

17,591. Is there any book at your station, or who 
has the pay sheets or the time book, which would show 
us the working of your men, and how much overtime 
was made by any man?—lI never heard it said that 
that there was a book that showed that; there will be 
a copy of the pay sheet kept I expect from week to 
week as to what the men draw. 

17,592. Who pays at Guide Bridge ?—The station- 
master makes out the pay sheets. 

17,593. Does he pay the men?—No, the booking 
clerk pays. 

17,594. The sheets would he here, would they not ? 
—They would have a return of them in the offices. 

17,595. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) I understood you 
to say just now that you very often knew by inquiry 
when a goods train came in what train it was, and 
therefore how long it had been on the road ?—Yes ; I 
said, when we asked what train it was on the down 
journey we could tell as to what train it would be on 
the up, and we could form an opinion as to how long 
he had been out. 

17,596. With that means of obtaining information, 
what can you say as to the length of time that trains 
working from Manchester to Sheffield and back again 
from Sheffield to Manchester have been upon the road 
during the months of November, December, and 
January ’—They will considerably vary; some days 
they might be out more by five or six hours than they 
were others. 

15,597. What is the ordinary time for a train to 
run from Manchester to Sheftield and back ?—The 
time by the book is 12 or 13 hours. Some guards I 
have known come back in 11 hours from the time of 
going out. 

17,598. Do you mean that you have known this in 
those months ?—I cannot say in those three months. 

17,599. My question applies to November, Decem- 
ber, and January; with the means which you say you 
could possibly have of knowing how long a train had 
been. out upon the journey, what can you say as to the 
time that has been kept by the Sheffield trains running 
back to Manchester ?—I have known them to come 
back as much as seven and eight hours late. 

17,600. That would make it 19 or 20 hours ?—Yes. 

17,601. Have you known them any later than 
that.?—There might be possibly a case where they 
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have been longer. I have known trains 20 or 21 
hours from the time that they have been out before 
they got back. 

17,602. Do you mean to say that they have been 
21 hours between Sheffield and Guide Bridge ?—No; 
from the time they started out in the morning. 

17,608. From the time they started to go from Guide 
Bridge to Sheffield it was 21 hours before they came 
back again ?—Yes. 

17,604. Have you relief men for shunting, relief 
men for porters, and relief men for signalmen ?—We 
lave relief men for signalmen, but not for porters, nor 
shunters, nor inspectors ; only relief men for signal- 
men. . 

17,605. (Chairman.) I understood you before to 
say that there were two men taken on casually to 
relieve in the case of the sickness of a porter or 
shunter ?—I said we had two that were relieving 
some of our porters that were off. ‘Those were what 
we set on out of the village in the place of the one 
that was off. 

17,606. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Was that for re- 
lieving the shunters ?—No, it was for a porter. I 
understood the question to mean had we appointed 
relief men. 

17,607. Have you regular relief men?—No, we 
have not. We have regular relief men for the signal- 
men that work 12 hours. 

17,608. But you have no relief men for the porters 
or shunters ?>—No. 

17,609. (Chairman.) I understand that you take a 
man to relieve the porters in the case of one being 
ill ?>—Yes, in the case of one falling ill of course we 
must fill his place up, and we take a man from the 
village, but I was asked if we had appointed relief men. 

17,610. With regard to those men from the village 
are they generally the same men; are there three or 
four particular men that you send to to get one of 
them ?—No, perhaps I might put a man on this week 
when I found one to fill up the place of a porter who 
was ill, and if I required one next week, the man that 
I had previously had ‘would be engaged otherwise, 
which I more frequently find to be the case. 

17,611. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You spoke of your 
having had occasion to remark that inexperienced 
men whom you should be very sorry to send out with 
a train you had seen employed upon the Midland 
passenger trains between Derby and Manchester. 
Have you seen any such men employed upon the 
goods trains of the Midland Company ?—No, I cannot 
say that I have. 

17,612. The local trains, that is, the trains that run 
between Sheffield and Manchester, are exactly those 
with which from the line being so blocked with traffic 


you would require the most experienced and the best 


guards that you have got, is not that so?—The guard 
that works the local train has a deal more work to do 
than the man that will run a through train between 
Manchester and London. 

17,613. Is it not the case that the line is more 
blocked with traffic between Sheffield and Manchester 
than on almost any other part of your system ?—Yes, 
there is more block between Sheffield and Manchester 
than there is on the other side. 

17,614. Is it not the case that you very often at 
Guide Bridge have both the up and down line fouled 
and all your sidings more or less occupied >—Yes, I 
have known when we have had both the up and down 
line, and all the sidings full. 

17,615. Is not that the case also at Huddersfield ?— 
I have never been there. ' 

17,616. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you have had 
your lines blocked have you been obliged to send some 
of the goods away to some other station to get siding 
accommodation ?>—Yes. 

17,617. Is that often the case >—Frequently during 
the last two or three months we have had to send 


- traffic to Ardwick that we should have received, but 


could not. 
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17,618. When it has been sent down to Ardwick 
has it been the case that they have not had room 
there >—They have sometimes’ sent it back to us 
again. itt 

17,619. When it has come back J suppose you have 
been no better off p—No, no better than when it went. 

17,620. What have you done with it then, have 
you sent it up the line ?—No, it is useless sending it 
up the line. 

17,621. Have you no sidings in the other direction ? 
—No. 

17,622. How long have those changes been going 
on at Guide Bridge, the widening of the line on the 
up and down side, &c.?—I should say it would be 
eight or nine months since they put crossings in at the 
end, but the points are not in yet. Since they first 
widened the bridge I should say it would be 18 months 
or two years. # 

17,623. The work is stopped now, is it not ?—No, 
they are working at the bridge there now, just on the 
other side, and the traffic has had all to be diverted on 
to the new line, while they have repaired the bridge on 
the old part. 

17,624. (Chairman.) Are they working there now ? 
—Yes. They are working from the east end of our 
station up to where the points will come out on to the 
old line. 

17,625. Are they repairing the structure of the old 
bridge >—Yes, the old main line. : 

17,626. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) It is upon this 
part of the line which is so-choked with business that 
you say-you haveseen trains go out with inexperienced 
breaksmen whom you should have been very sorry to 
send out yourself ?—I have seen inexperienced breaks- 
men on passenger trains that I should not have liked 
to have sent out. 

17,627. (Earl of Aberdeen.) That was a company 
with which you have nothing to do, or have no con- 
trol over ?—Yes. 

17,628. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) When you spoke 
of local trains upon which you have seen inexperienced 
men acting as breaksmen, did you mean ‘by local 
trains, trains running between Manchester and Shef- 
field, or did you mean local trains that were only 
running from Guide Bridge to Staleybridge ?—When 
I answered the Chairman I meant to say the local 
passenger trains between Staleybridge and Man- 
chester ; I must have misunderstood the question. 

17,629. Then I will ask you have you ever seen 
inexperienced breaksmen acting upon any local goods 
trains >No, I cannot say that I have, not on goods 
trains. i 

17.630. Not on local goods trains, whether they be 
to Staleybridge or to Sheffield ?—I cannot say that I 
have. 

17,631. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you seen: in- 
experienced breaksmen acting on a-train of waggons 
to be takeny to Ardwick or to Staleybridge >—No, I 
cannot say that I have ; I have only seen breaksmen 
sent out from Ardwick, because we have had to send 
our own shunters; that is all that we should have to 
contend with. 

17,632. As a, breaksman or a second man ?—He 
would be as breaksman. When we have sent one 
from us from Staleybridge, he would take charge of 
the train ; we do not send two in one train. 

17,633. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) When you were 
saying that you had seen sometimes trains overrun the 
platform, and you gave us @ particular case which you 
said you thought was 12 months ago, was that a 
passenger train ?—Yes, it was a Midland passenger 
train up. , 

17,634. Have you ever seen any goods trains that 
have overrun the platform ?—No, I cannot say that I 
have. 4 

17,635. Or overrun the signals ?—I cannot say that 
T have noticed goods trains that have overrun their 
signals, not during my time* of duty; it is possible 
that there might be some that I should not know of. 


The witness withdrew. 
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17,636. (Chairman.) Have you got the accident 
book with you ?—Yes, and the guards’ signing on and. 
off book, in which each man enters his time when he 
comes on duty and when he leaves, so that that is a 
correct return of the men’s own time (handing a book 
to the Chairman). 

17,637. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Are those goods 
and passengers ?—No, goods only. 

17,638. (Chairman.) You have nothing to do with 
passengers at your place, I believe?—No; I have got 
the guard’s road note book of the 12.15 a.m. train to 
Lockwood, so that if you examine its working with 
any of those dates in that book it will give you an 
idea as to how the time was passed. 

17,639. What do the guards mean when they put 
down the word “block,” is it that the line is blocked 
or that the block signal is on ?—I take it that it means 
blocked from the block signal ; there are two books, 
it seems, for that train. 

17,640. Would there be two guards with it ?—Yes, 
perhaps, on alternate days. 

17,641. “Shunting for other trains,” and “ Delayed 
“« by signals of goods trains in front” are the chief 
entries ?—Yes. Here is one for this morning, which 
shows that he is detained not less than five times at 
five different stations. 

17,642. The book shows in one case the Mirfield 
morning train ?—Yes, the train leaving Mirfield at 
7 a.m. 

17,648. I see it is entered that it was detained 
shunting for passenger trains 14 minutes at Luddenden 
Foot, 10 minutes at Todmorden, 10 minutes at Little- 
borough, 25 minutes at Smithy Bridge, 17 minutes 
at Milkstone siding, and 20 minutes at Miles Platting, 
before it could get by to you ?—Yes. 

17,644. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see that you have 
one train that you describe as the 9.30 a.m. train from 
Oldham Road to Wakefield, it leaves Oldham Road at 
9.30 a.m. ; when is it due according to the book to be 
back at Oldham Road ?—That train is really due to be 
back at Oldham Road at 8.20 p.m. If you look at 
page 57 of the working time book you will find it. 

17,645. In other words, the time that the train 
should be out is 10 hours 50 minutes ?—Yes. 

17,646 I see according to this return that the guard 
was out on the 1st of February 20 hours ; on the 2nd, 
19 hours 20 minutes; on the 3rd, 15 hours 30 minutes ; 
on the 4th, 22 hours 40 minutes ; on the 5th, 25 hours 
45 minutes ; on the 6th, 19 hours 30 minutes; on the 
8th, 18 hours 30 minutes ; on the 9th, 21 hours 
10 minutes ; on the 10th, 23 hours 40 minutes; on 
the 11th, 22 hours ; on the 12th, 22 hours 45 minutes ; 
and on the 13th, 19 hours 20 minutes. I suppose I 
may take these times as the average as taken out of 
the book ?—You will find it in the book ; the guard 
that worked each of those trains will enter his name 
in that book, and the time he is occupied; whatever 
guard may work it you will find recorded there. 

17,647. These are the times that the train was out 
each day ?—Yes. 

17,648. During those first 12 working days in 
February that train, which should have been out 
according to the book some 10 hours and 50 minutes, 
was out an average of 20 hours 50 minutes ?—Yes, 
that is correct ; that would include the half hour that 
the man was on duty before the departure of the train ; 
we pay him for that time. 

17,649. So that in fact the train was not out on the 
average 20 hours 50 minutes, but it would have been 
20 hours 20 minutes, half an hour less ? — Yes, he 
signs off at the latest minute that he may be on duty. 

17,650. What is the average time that he would be 
on duty after he had come in with his train ?—A very 
few minutes perhaps. 

17,651. And half an hour before starting ?—Yes, 
he must be there half an hour’ before starting, and he 
is paid for that, 

' 17,652. So that that would have to be deducted 
from the average time as stated in the book ?—Yes. 


17,653. I see in the book the description of the 
train is given as the 9.30, but the man comes on duty 
at 9.0 ?—Yes, and the time of running was to 4.30 a.m. 
the next morning ; he makes it out himself, and we 
check it by our timekeeper, and pay him in accord- 
ance. 

17,654. I see there is another train described as 
the 11.40 train from Oldham Road to Salford, which 
leaves Oldham Road at 11.40?—That is altered now 
on the 15th of this month. 

17,655. Take it during the early part of this month 
to which this return refers; say that it leaves Oldham 
Road at 11.40, when was it due back again ?—I cannot 
say what time it was actually due back. 

17,656. Should we get it in the guards’ signing-on 
and signing-off book ?—That gives the time actually 
on duty. Ido not remember what time it was due 
to be back. 

17,657. There is a train that leaves at 2 p.m. from 
Oldham Road for Oldham; what time is that train 
due ?—I cannot say exactly what time he is due. I 
think about 12 midnight ; but if you take the 11.25 I 
can. 

17,658. The 11.25 train from Oldham Road to 
Normanton, what time is he due back ?—He is due 
back at 10.30a.m. the following morning. 

17,659. In fact his time out is 11 hours 5 minutes ? 
—Yes. 

17,660. I see from this return that on the lst of 
February he was out 21 hours; on the 2nd, 17 hours 
45 minutes; on the 8rd, 21 hours; on the 4th, 
20 hours; on the 5th, 23 hours 20 minutes; on the 
6th, 14 hours; on the 8th, 18 hours 50 minutes; on 
the 9th, 20 hours 40 minutes; on the 10th, 21 hours 
30 minutes; on the 11th, 24 hours 10 minutes; on 
the 12th, 21 hours 50 minutes; and on the 18th, 
14 hours 40 minutes. I presume I may take that as 
a correct statement ?—Yes, that is taken from the 
book. 

17,661. It seems that he was out on the average of 
those 12 days, 19 hours 38 minutes ?—Yes, but one 
guard does not work that train always. 

17,662. That was the average time that the train 
was out when it should have been out 11 hours 
5 minutes '—-Yes. 

17,663. (Mr. Galt.) Were the other trains late in 
anything like the same proportion as that, or is that 
merely an exceptional train?—Those four or five are 
some of the worst cases. That book shows the favour- 
able and the unfavourable times. 

17,664. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When was the 12.15 
train from Oldham Road to Lockwood due back into 
Oldham Road according to the booked time ?—I 
cannot say; that train comes back vid Mirtield, and is 
a round-about working. I fancy he is due at Oldham 
Road somewhere about 10.30 the following morning, 
but I cannot speak definitely. 

17,665. So that his proper time to be absent from 
Oldham Road would be about 10 hours ?—Yes, I 
think he works via Mirfield. 

17,666. Whereas the average of those 12 days makes 
it 21 hours 5 minutes ?—Yes. 

17,667. (Mr. Galt.) Could you make any sug- 
gestion to the Commission as to any means of remedying 
this gross irregularity in the working of the trains ; 
what would you recommend being done?—I am 
strongly of opinion that separate and distinct lines are 
wanted at the various junctions and some of the most 
important stations, to enable the goods trains to work 
independent of the passenger trains, and to prevent 
the delays that are now taking place. 

17,668. Are you of opinion that under any circum- 
stances the present lines are inadequate for the traffic ? 
—Yes, I should say so from Manchester to east of 
Todmorden, and from Manchester to west of Wigan 
on the other side. 

17,669. And even the addition of sidings would 
be an inadequate relief ?— Yes, and it would very 
much increase the cost; but I think that separate 
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lines for considerable distances out of such centres as 
this city, are absolutely necessary. 

17,670. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any extra men to 
put on in case the trains are delayed over time for 
several hours to do the duty the next day >—Yes, we 
are supposed to have some guards in reserve, 

17,671. If a maniis kept on for 20 hours, do you 
send a reserve man the next day ?—We send another 
if he has been out an excessive length of time, but he 
would like to go himself as a rule if we would allow 
him. 

17,672. The rule is, that he shall have eight hours 
off duty clear, is it not >—He ought to have. 

17,673. Is that adhered to ?—It is not strictly 
adhered to. 

17,674, If he wishes to go the next day, is he some- 
times allowed to go ?—If a man says he is unable to 
go out his word is taken. 

17,675. But if on the other hand he wishes to go, 
what is done ?—If he has had a reasonable time of rest 
and we are short of hands, we allow him. 

17,676. Do you think that men when they are 
shunted in a siding and have to wait an hour or two, 
thereby causing this delay, are able to go to sleep in 
their vans ?—Very frequently; I think that if you go 
through the working books you will find that at some 
places they are detained a great length of time, and I 
have no doubt they get a little rest thete ; wherevér 
the great detentions are, I have no doubt that the 
guard has considerable rest, but still the man is out ; 
he is on duty. 

17,677. (Earl of Aberdeen.) He does not know, 
does he, how long he may have to wait on those 
occasions ?—No, he is guided by the signalman and 
the inspector of the station or siding, wherever he is. 

17,678. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Take Monday, 
the lst of February ; I find that 28 guards were on duty 
that day, and half of them were on duty for consider- 
ably more than 15 hours?—That is possible; that 
book shows the true working according to the men’s 
own time and figures. 

17,679. I find two men that were on duty for 15 
hours and 4 minutes, another one for 17 hours 20 
minutes, another 21 hours 80 minutes, another man 
20 hours, another man 17 hours 10 minutes, two that 
were on duty for 21 hours 30 minutes, one that was 
on duty for 16 hours 15 minutes, two that were on 
duty for 16 hours 40 minutes, one that was on duty 


for 18 hours 20 minutes, two that were on duty for . 


20 hours, one that was on duty 21 hours 11 minutes, 
another for 21 hours, and two that were on duty for 
22 hours 10 minutes, and I find that one man who 
was on duty for 15 hours and 40 minutes on Monday 
February the lst is out again on February the 2nd 
and goes on duty for 18 hours 30 minutes ?—Yes, 
that is possible ; may I ask where he runs. 

17,680. It is a Lockwood train, and he got some- 
thing like 14 hours’ rest in two days, out of 48 hours ? 
—Yes, that book is correct. 

17,681. (Mr. Galt.) Do not you think that the 
extra pay to the men is a great temptation to work the 
long hours?—That is an inducement; most of them 
do not care how long they are on the way now, be- 
cause they are paid for every minute they are out. 

17,682. (Chatrman.) I understand you to mean 
that the men are willing to do any amount of work 
so long as they can possibly move for the sake of the 
extra pay ?—Yes, that is so. 

17,683. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) And if they are 
willing they are given the work to do?—Not unless 
we are short of guards. 

17,684. If you are short of guards you take them 
out ?—We are compelled if the train is to run. ‘The 
remedy for that is by means of a greater number of 
spare guards. : 

17,685. (Mr. Galt.) What is the reason that a 
greater number are not employed ?—I think we have 
us any as we ought to have if the trains keep any- 
thing like time. ; 

17,686. As a matter of: fuct, they do not keep any- 
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thing like time?—No. It is a difficult matter to find 
suitable men for guards; for instance, they write me _ 


from the head offices, we want a guard learner fov so 
and so, can you recommend any from your station? I 
write back, and say, No, Oldham Road as a rule is not 
the place to select guard learners from; it is a depot; 
men have not the experience at a depot that they have 
at'a roadside station. 

17,687. Do you mean to say that if the company 
wanted more guards they would be unable to find 
them ?—There has been a great difficulty in getting 
suitable men to act as guards. 

17,688. You attribute your not having more men 
to the difficulty of getting suitable men ?—It is very 
difficult to get suitable men. I have not them amongst 
my staff. Ihave plenty willing to go; but I do not 
reckon them fit. . 

17,689. Are they not fit toygo into training and 
learn to be guards P—Yes ; we do in some cases select 
and put them in training, but then it takes time to 
bring them round. I havea reserve of 11 now out of 40. 

17,690. That you find is not sufficient. You see 
from the returns that have been read, that there is a 
ereat deal of overwork, and that the men are tempted 
by the pay; how much money have some of the men 
made in one week beyond their ordinary wages >—The 
average wages of the 40 was 37s. per week, and 16 
out of them are only in receipt of 23s. a week as 
regular wages. 

17,691. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) On February 
the 2nd, I find that 20 of-your guards were on work 
for more than 15 hours a day ?—If it is in the book 
that is so. 

17,692. And I find that one man was on duty on 
that day for 18 hours who had been on duty for 214 
hours the day preceding ?—May I ask what train 
that is? 

17,693. He was on a pilot on February the Ist, and 
he was on a pilot on February the 2nd ?—He had 
been sent out in charge of a train somewhere ; that 
man Ford is working one of the pilots now on my 
high level, and.I have no doubt that that is correct. 
We should be hard put to it for guards on that occa- 
sion owing to the trains making such irregular time, 

17,694. (Str J. £. Simmons.) Is this book before 
me kept by the same men ?—lIt is kept by the guards 
themselves. 

17,695. Has each guard his own book ?—Yes. 

17,696. Is this all one book for Whitehouse and 
Gregory ?>—Yes; they were first and second guards of 
the 12.15 a.m. 

_ 17,697. Is every one of those reports filled in by one 

or other of those two men P—By the men. themselves, 
and then those books are copied on to the sheets which 
are sent to our head offices. If there is any unusual delay 
on the line of course the superintendent to whom the 
returns are sent will make an inquiry and try to 
correct it. ; , 

17,698. (Chawrman.) I see by the return of acci- 
dents which you have handed in, that there is a case 
of a boy sitting on a rocking chair on the top of a 
lurry and rocks himself over, and also another boy who 
meets with an accident in another way; those are not, 
properly speaking, railway accidents, but they received 
payments from your insurance society?—Yes. We 
insist that the lads paid their penny per week, and they 
were entitled to remuneration, whatever the nature 
of the accident might be. 

17,699. Then we have.a man who in the town 
sprains his back lifting something ; he is a company’s 
servant; he does it in discharge of the company’s 
duty, so, I suppose, he gets into the return ?—Yes. 

17,700. (Karl of Aberdeen.) I suppose you have no 
means of knowing whether the Board of Trade returns 
are gathered from these sourees?—No. I should say 
the Board of Trade knows nothing of those accidents, 

17,701. (Chairman.) Where do they draw the line 
as to what is a railway accident, and what is not ?— 
I cannot say. ae 

17,702.. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With reference to the 
insurance is it voluntary or, not ?—No; every man 
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and boy is compelled to join. Every servant when he 
enters the company must join, except the clerks. 
17,703. The money for the insurance is deducted 
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17,704. (Chairman.) Every man signs an under- 
taking, in the form that you hand in, to deduct a 
certain sum per week from his future wages ?—Yes, 


from their wages, I suppose ?>—Yes : it is. 


(The witness delivered in the following paper.) 
LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 


INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


This Form to be filled up and signed, and immediately handed to the head of the department or station, for trans- 


mission to the secretary of the society. 


Department. Station. 
SCALE, 
a ISIE oi sc ed ESR EEE ee SS ee 
: : i - i i f 
Sum insured in | Allowance in case of per Weekly allowance for a Sum insured | im \case 0 
case of death mrapens og ee period of not exceeding Gent om any. Gacy 
arising from | Sume employment, | 15 weeks, in case of No. 4, the deceased_ being 
accident whilst aaa. pie neiiont temporary disablement a member of the Society 
. Weekly in thedischarge | ‘yhilst in the discharge be ppapeirdater whilst im | at the time of his death, 
Class| Occupation. of duty and in| of duty andin the Oom- | *he discharge of duty | gna having been a mem: 
Payments. | the Company’s Sade rica the and in the Company's ber que fhe six months 
service; and to Ease b i 12 fession- | Service, the same being | immediatel preceding 
be granted sub- ail © tit, ms eS | Professionally certified | ich time death. @his 
ject to the pro- UU GDN IES Rad ies in such manner as may sum to be paid subiect to 
visions of Rule quired. by #hee Com. be required by the | the provisions ae Rule 
No. 23. RAitEGO. Committee. 0. 23. 
‘ OU Gaede 6 0. 'Se od. £) tisaacd: Bo Sih de 
ist | Engine-drivers =) O07.0) 4.) 62. 101.0 50 01.0 te One 
2nd | Goods guards,breaks-] 0 0 3] 50 O 0 37 10° 0 0 15 0 
men, and stokers. 
3rd} Passenger guards,}0 0 2] 37 10 O 25 "0 0 ORPLO RS 
goods and passen- 
ger porters, police- 
men, switchmen, 
gate-keepers, lur- L100 10 
rymen, carters, 
shunters, engine 
cleaners, cokemen, 
mechanics, labour- 
ers, &c. 
4th| Boys, and parties|}0 0 1] 12 10 O 18 15 0 0 5:40 1 
whose wages are iS 
under 12s. per week. 


N.B.—Clerks and Inspectors are at liberty to join any class (excepting the 4th class), provided the amount of weekly allowance in case of 
accident for such class do not exceed their weekly earnings. 


I hereby consent to a deduction of 
sentatives a sum of 


per week from my future wages, for the purpose of securing to my repre- 
J. in case of my death from any accident whilst in the discharge of my duties and in the 


Company’s service; also a sum of 10/. in case of my death from any other cause, such allowance to be subject to the 


above conditions, and to the provisions of Rule No. 23; and an allowance to myself of 


per week for a period of 


not exceeding fifteen weeks, during temporary disablement at any time from any accident whilst in the discharge of my 
duties and in the Company’s service, such disablement being first duly certified by competent medical testimony; or an 


allowance of 
and to be so certified. 


17,705. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you see in the service 
any dissatisfaction with regard to the deduction from 
the weekly wages ?_-No. It is a great benefit to the 
men. One of my men, in 1872, went off ill, and he 
had nothing to fall back upon; myself and others at 


the half-yearly meeting, pleaded his case and they 


gave him 25/. That was through my keeping him 
on my list. Thomas Owen is his name; and he died 
the next morning, and his widow got 25/., and the 
10/. additional death allowance. , 


17,706. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find that any of the 
men make any objection to it?—None. And at their 
meetings they are very liberal in making grants of 
that sort each half-year. 


17,707. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Will you explain 
a case that I find in the return on the 4th of February. 
A guard of the name of David Jack came on duty at 
11.10 on the morning of February the 4th, and he 
came off duty at 5 o’clock on the morning of February 
the Sth, having been on duty 17 hours and 50 minutes, 
and haying come off duty at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
I find he goes on duty again at 10 minutes past 11, 
six hours and 10 minutes afterwards, and he is on 
duty for 21 hours and 15 minutes ?—If the book shows 
that it will be correct. 


17,708.'Can you explain how it is, because I 
thought you said that you would not send any of them 
out. unless they had had a repose of eight hours ?—One 
of the Commissioners said that they were entitled to 


2. 


1, in case of permanent disablement and incapacity to resume employment, arising in like manner, 


Signature, 

Occupation, 

Date, 
eight hours’ rest, but we are compelled to send them 
out, not always having sufficient guards to work the 
trains otherwise. 

17,709. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean if you were to set 
to work earnestly to obtain guards you could not ob- 
tain them and train them sufficiently >—I can only say 
what I have said, namely, that we have great difficulty 
in obtaining suitable men; of course it has been an 
exceptional winter, and we have been put to very 
great straits. 

17,710. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had you any obstructions of 
the line from the weather during that period ?—We 
had frequent blocks. I have described to the Com- 
mission my position at Oldham Road, 

17,711. I mean at this particular period that you 
have referred to ?—No doubt there were obstructions 
through the severity of the weather on the whole 
system. 

17,712. (Chairman.) Do the guards books note the 
weather with their trains as they do in some com- 
panies ?—They should do. 
road the guard is sure to put that down 

17,718. With regard to those men, has it ever 
occurred to you that the excessive hours would be 
avoided if the men took single trips and lodged at the 
other end >—Undoubtedly. 

17,714. As, for instance, is done we find in the.case 
of the Sheffield Company, where a guard runs from 
Manchester to New Holland and sleeps there, and 
comes back 10 hours afterwards; has that plan ever 
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been adopted in your company ?—No, not to my 


knowledge. 
17,715. Is the nature and the arrangement of your 


traffic such that you could get a fair day’s work out of 
a guard if he only took a train from here to your 
Yorkshire district ?—-No, I do not see that we could. 
Our line to Normanton is only 503 miles from Oldham 
Road, and then we have to go to Liverpool, which is 
only 42 miles in the opposite direction. 

17,716. Your line, in fact, although worked from 
Oldham Road, is a series of short spurs P—Yes. 

17,717. Which would not give opportunity for a 
fair day’s work to a man if he took a lodging and 
stopped at the other end?—It would not. 

17,718. Do you know whether the men like that 
sort of system of keeping a second lodging ?>—I do not 
think they would relish it much. 

17,719. You think they would rather have a little 
more fatigue and come home ?—Yes, I think they 
would. 

17,720. Do those men live near your stations, as a 
rule?—They should. We confine them to live as near 
to us as possible. 

17,721. Within what distance of your station do 
you consider that your guards are living ?—I should 
think they will fairly live within a mile, the whole of 
them. 

17,722. As you know the line well, is there any 
point upon your line where double trips could be made 
to and fro as to shorten the work; for instance, from 
Oldham Road instead of going up to Lockwood, if they 
stopped at Brighouse and back, would that lessen their 
work ?—At Brighouse or Mirfield it would. 

17,728. Has this extent of work which we are now 
finding out in this book gone on through the whole of 
last year or did it arise in the autumn ?—It will com- 
mence in the autumn of each year and go up to March ; 
it will lessen gradually now up to the close of March. 

17,724. Has last year shown any great excess in 
that work as compared with former years?—I should 
say that the trains have been running worse during 
the present winter than at any other time during the 
10 years that I have been at Oldham Road, owing to 
the severity of the weather and the block system. 

17,725. Your winter, as you call it, yon reckon 
begins with November ?—The busy time commences 
in October. 

17,726. Do you say it has been worse than at any 
time during 10 years?—Yes; especially towards the 
close of last year, and at the beginning of the present 

ear. 

17,727. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Here is another 
case that 1 wish to draw your attention to, that of the 
6.15 goods train from Oldham Road and the same man 
that I referred to just now on February the 9th. 
David Jack comes on duty at 5.45 on the evening of 
February the 9th, and he comes off duty at 25 minutes 
to 1 in the middle of the following day; then I 
find that, having come off duty at 12.55 p.m.,, after 
working 18 hours and 50 minutes, he goes on duty 
again at a quarter to 6 (that is 5} hours’ rest) and 
then takes work for 16 hours and 50 minutes >—Yes ; 
that would be so; it was his own wish to do so, and 
we had no other guard available, 

17,728. You say it was his own wish ; so it may 
be, but do you think that a man who is on duty first 
for 18 hours and 50 minutes with five hours’ rest is able 
to take work again for 16 hours and 50 minutes, with 
a due regard to his duty to the public ?—I should say 
not, but it is vot arduous work the whole of the time, 
for there are hours of detentions and rests. 

17,729. The man is not using his arms and legs all 
that time, but of course he is on duty; what would 
you do, supposing you found a man asleep in his van; 
would you report him for being asleep on duty ?—Il 
should be bound to do so if it came to my know- 
ledge. - 

17,730. Although he had only had 54 hours’ rest 
between the two spells of 16 and 18 hours ?—First of 
all, if it was brought under my notice I should speak 
to my inspector as to the time he had made and the 
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causes which had led to his being found in that state, 
and then have tried to have provided a remedy. 
should at the same time make a feport of the circum- 
stance to the head offices, and also state what I should 
do for the future. 

17,731. (Chairman.) But a man who is working 


a train during those very long hours, and is in a_ 


siding for an hour is allowed to sleep in his van, is he 
not ?—He should not ; he will, | have no doubt. 

17,732. Do not you find them fires in the stoves in 
your vans ?—No ; there are no fires. 

17,733. Some companies do, do they not ?—Yes, 
but we do not. . 

17,734. Do you allow them to have a rug or any- 
thing of that sort in the van?—We do not provide it ; 
they can have their rug ; I have known of men having 
their beds in the van, but that I should object to. 

17,735. Do you mean that if a man is put into a 
siding, and told he has got to stop there for an hour 
or an hour and a half before he can get on, he is not 
allowed to go asleep ?—He may have a sleep; he 
never knows how long he may have to stay there. 

17,736. If the station-master tells him that he may 
do so, and that he will signal him at the proper time, 
what then ?—I have no doubt he would go into his 
van and take a nap. 

17,737. That would not be an offence, would it ?— 
Under the circumstances I should scarcely look upon 
it as such. 

17,738. (Mr. Gal¢.) He would not be acting in 
accordance with his duty ?—No ; not strictly so. 

17,739. (Sir S. Fitzgerald,) I see the same man 
the day but one after was on duty 24 hours 35 
minutes ?—That may be so from pressure of business. 

17,740. (Chairman.) Can you tell us whether those 
guards are often off duty from sickness ,—No; they 
are very rarely off duty through sickness. I do not 
think that they are more than the average of any 
other class. 

17,741. Of your 40 guards have you many who have 
been in your service eight or 10 years ?—They are 
some very old guards. 

17,742. Is there a regular gradation of service from 
the beginning up to 20 and 25 years of service ?— Yes, 
from 23s. to 382s. 6d., not including overtime. Rams- 
botham, the man who works the 9.30 to Wakefield 
in the morning, will have been over 30 years in the 
service. 

17,743. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you had any general 
dissatisfaction expressed by the men at the present 
state of things?—No, never since the payment by 
time has been adopted. 

17,744. (Chairman.) When was the payment by 
time granted ?—Somewhere about a year or two ago. 

17,745. Was your excess work more or less before 
that ?—The trains did not make such long hours. So 
far as I am concerned, at Oldham Road the traffic 
is about theysame ; we have removed a portion of the 
traffic to Miles Platting. The Commissioners did not 
ask me this morning the amount of the trafiic, but I 
may state that it averages 52,000 tons per month for 
the three years at Oldham Road, including merchan- 
dise, grain, and potatoes, and exclusive of coal, which 
is now dealt with at the Miles Platting station. 

17,746. Have you any reason to think that since 


the system of payment for time and overtime has been 


established there is less exertion by the men to get 
their trains forward ?>—Yes, certainly ; if you were to 
ask any of my inspectors that understood anything 
about the working they would say on this wise, that 
most of the guards do not care how long they are on 
the road so long as they are paid for the time they 
work, , 

17,747. What class of men are the inspectors, are 
they men who have risen from the ranks ?—Yes. 

a aie Have any of them been long in the service ? 
—Yes. 

17,749. Are there any of them here ?>—No. 

17,750. (Mr. Galt.) Have they all risen from the 
ranks P—Yes ; if | want a man I select the best that 
is there, without regard to anything if he only has 
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the capacity and the qualifications necessary for the 
position that I want him for. 
17,751. (Chairman.) Do you think that the tempta- 


tion of the high pay that they get by overtime makes | 


them desirous of working longer hours, and makes 
them take less exertion to get their trains through ?— 
Yes, undoubtedly ; and they do not want to leave the 
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position of guard to take ‘that of inspector. They 
make a great deal more money than what the in- 
spectors are earning, because an inspector is not paid 
by time, he has a weekly wage and there is no over- 
time allowed him. 

17,752. And he must be to the fore whenever he is 
wanted ?>—Yes, the inspector must. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. WILLIAM JACKSON examined. 


17,753. (Chairman.) Are you the station-master of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company at Sheffield >—I am the goods agent ; the pas- 
senger department is separate and under another person. 

17,754. How many hands have you under you at 
Sheffield >—The men and clerks make a total of about 


17,755. Can you give the Commission an idea of 
your traffic, either in the number of waggons per day 
or in tonnage ?—TI am afraid I cannot give a correct 
answer, I have only been there about a month. 

17,756. Where were you before?—I was goods 
agent at Manchester for this company at the Man- 
chester station ; that is a portion of it which you see 
out of the window. 

17,757. Where were you before that?—At New 
Holland. 

17,758. When did you go to Sheffield ?—On the 
10th of December. 

17,759. Have you been long in the company’s ser- 
vice ?—About 20 years. : 

17,760. What did you begin as ?—As shipping 
clerk. 

17,761. Had you had charge of any stations before 
you had charge of New Holland ?—I had charge of 
Guide Bridge six years before going there. 

17,762. Was that your first station ?—I was at 
Mottram previous to that. 

17,763. Have you had charge of any stations or 
done duty at any stations in the neighbourhood of 
Woodhead, and between that and Penistone and 
Sheffield ?—Nothing nearer than Mottram, that is the 
nearest place. 

17,764. Is Mottram about half way up to Wood- 
head '—Yes. 

17,765. What are the circumstances at the Sheffield 
goods station; have you a large number of sidings ?>— 

very large number, but nothing near sufficient. 

17,766. Do you know at all how many sidings you 
have ?—It is like three separate stations, it extends 
over such a long distance. At Neepsend we have the 
coal station, the general goods station is at Bridge- 
houses, and there is the Park station where heavy 
traffic goes, such as timber, iron, coal, &c. 

17,767. Armour plates and things of that sort ?— 
Every kind of heavy traffic. 

17,768. Do the trains from here carry goods for all 


those stations indiscriminately, or do particular trains 


take goods for one particular station ?—Some of the 
trains take through’ loads, and~ others, of course, are 
mixed. 

17,769. Have you many guards or breaksmen under 
you at Sheffield ?—41, I think, is the correct number. 

17,770. Where do they run to from Sheffield ?—To 
this station and back. 

17,771. What sort of hours of duty do they get in 
practice; I presume that the booked time would let 
them get home within 10 or 12 hours ?—That is 
about it. 

17,772. We know that it has been a time of great 
pressure with you, but what, in practice, has it been 
these last three or four months while you have been 
in charge ?—I should say that on the average the 
guards would probably make four hours a day over- 
time. ° 

17,773. That would make it up to something like 
15 or 16 hours ?—About that. 

17,774. Do any of your guards get kept out when 
they come to Manchester with a train as much as 20 

| 
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or 22 hours ?—in extreme cases that may have 
occurred occasionally. 

17,775. Would those extreme cases be frequent ?— 
No, very seldom ; only in cases of accident or in 
cases of some mishap. 

17,776. Taking the working of this last month of 
January and the beginning of February, would that 
have happened often with your guards -—Not very 
often. In the beginning of January it would be 
rather often, but not afterwards. 

17,777. When you speak of “rather often ” would 
it have happened three or four times a week in the 
beginning of January ?>—Perhaps twice a week, or it 
might be three times. 

17,778. We have had it stated in evidence that 
guards sent from Oldham Road with trains to Sheffield 
and back have been kept out a very long time as 
appears on the time-book; we have had cases of 22 
and 24 hours?—That would not be from Oldham 
Road, I think. 

17,779. In such cases would the guards have been 
detained long at the Sheffield Station ?—In December 
and January it would occur, that they would be 
detained very seriously at Sheffield. 

17,780. Where was the block that you had then ?— 
At Sheffield. 

17,781. On which side was it from the tunnel down 
to Sheffield >—Both sides. 

17,782. Taking the block on this side of Sheffield 
first, which class of traffic caused it chiefly ?—Excess 
of all kinds of traffic; large quantities of coal waggons 
going for coal. 

17,783. Empties going up to the South Yorkshire 
district >—Yes, for coal, 

17,784. Was the excess of traffic an excess of traffic 
originating with you and going outwards or traffic 
inwards ?— Both ways at that time; it was very 
heavy. 

17,785. Would the same remark apply to the block 
on the east of Sheffield P—Yes, it would. 

17,786. Was that a good deal due to the South 
Yorkshire traffic from Mexborough 7—Yes. 

17,787. Your main line even was blocked at different 
times, was it not ?—Yes. 

17,788. How far up from Sheffield did you get 
blocked ?—The trains would be behind each other for 
a mile and a half or two miles. 

17,789. 'To Wadstey Bridge that would be ?—Yes. 

17,790. Taking your station at Sheffield itself, do 
you know when the last extension or alteration was 
made there ?—I do not, exactly. 

17,791. Do you know whether the company’s ground 
is fully used ?-—I believe so. 

17,792. You do not know of any ground that is 
available for sidings ?—I do not. 

17,793. Are there any works in progress then at 
all ?—Yes, there are some at the east side of the station 
which I expect will soon be completed. There has 
been some private property that was some obstruction 
to taking the bridge across ; but I think it is all cleared 
now, and we shall soon have better accommodation 
at the east end. 

17,794. Do any other companies work into the 
Sheffield station besides the Sheffield Company ?—No. 

17,795. The Midland Company have a station at 
Sheffield also, have they not ?—Yes, but that is quite 
separate. 

17,796. No other company’s business except your 
own is conducted at Sheffield ?—No, the Great 
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Northern joint trains work through the place, but by 
our engines. i 

17,797. They do not run themselves ?—No; their 
guards with ours jointly work the trains. 

17,798. Has it ever happened to you to notice your 
men, whether guards or drivers, when they have been 
out a long time, either coming to your station or going 
from it, to be unfit for work from exhaustion or 
fatigue ?—No, I could not go so far as to say that 
much. 

17,799. I suppose sometimes when they have been 
kept out those long spells they come back very tired ? 
—Yes. 

17,800. In such cases when a man has exceeded 
his time by several hours and comes back fatigued, 
what do you do as regards his next day’s duty ?/—We 
very frequently relieve him entirely from duty the 


next day as often as possible; we take care to call — 


some man in his place who has had more time in bed. 

17,801. Have you any rule or instruction as to the 
minimum amount of rest that must be given to a man 
before he is called on duty ?—Yes, we have instruc- 
tions to give him not less than eight hours, except in 
extreme emergencies. 

17,802. Are you able in practice to give him the 
eight hours ?—We are as a rule; I have to provide 
guards for 27 trains, and I have 41 efficient guards. 

17,803. Therefore you have a few spare men ?— 
Yes. 

17,804, Then I suppose besides those 27 booked 
trains you have a certain number of specials to provide 
for >—Yes, occasionally. 

17,805. When one of your trains does not come in 
at regular hours you have to send out another guard ? 
— Yes. 

17,806. I suppose some of your 41 guards are young 
men just training ?—We have so many shunters at 
our place that they are really in training, but the 41 
tnat I am speaking of are efficient guards I consider. 

17,807. Would they all be classed at the present 
time as either guards or assistant guards '—Yes. 

17,808. And then supposing from any great emer- 
gency you ran short, you would fall back on the 
shunters ?—Yes. 

17,809. Before the change was made in the system, 
you used not, I think, to pay for overtime ?—Formerly 
we did not. 

17,810. How long is it since the change was made 
by your company ?—I really cannot remember. 

17,811. Is it two or three years ?—I think it would 
be over two, but I am not sure. 

17,812. Have you noticed at all that since that 
change there has been more or less exertion used by 
guards and drivers to get their trains home to time ?— 
In my opinion I think rather less. 

17,813. But you do not speak strongly upon that 
point ?—No; some men I believe have worked as well 
as ever they did and tried to get home as soon; but 
in the case of some of the men of course it may have 
had a tendency, and in my opinion it has, to make 
them take it a little easier. 

17,814. Because they get extra money for it ?— 
Yes. ' 
17,815. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Apart from the 
question of making extra pay, would not a series of 
constant delays act upon the men so as to make them 
more indifferent ?—There is no doubt of that. 

17,816. 1 suppose in some cases owing to the 
crowded state of the lines near Sheffield, it may take 
five hours for a man to get about ten miles away ?— 
Before I went there it did very often. I made a change 
in that respect when I took the charge. ; 

17,817. (Chairman.) What was the change ? — 
Upon a guard arriving outside Sheffield I relieved 
that man as soon as possible. Instead of letting him 
stop with his train and put it away, which occupied a 
very long time, I let some efficient shunter or extra 
guard take his place who was stationed at the station, 
who had not been out, and let that man go home. I 
went there on the 10th December, but I was only sent 
temporarily during the block, and I only took charge 
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‘on the first of this month, although I had temporary 
charge outside, and that is one of the things I did, to _ 


send the men home soon. 

17,818. You were sent down there to help to clear 
the block ?— Yes. 

17,819. How far did you find the block when you 
were there ; what sort of number of waggons had you 
in?—All the sidings would be completely blocked or 
nearly so, and the trains would reach in some cases 
a mile. 

17,820. Was it not so much blocked that there was 
great difficulty in getting even the passenger trains 
through ?—Yes, and those I had to work on one line 
of rails from the nearest station. 

17,821. (Mr. Galt.) There were several public 
meetings complaining of that state of things, were 
there not, by the. merchants in Sheffield ?—Yes, I 
think there were one or two. 

17,822. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you say that 
the trains were a mile back, dé you mean that the main 
line was blocked up a mile in length ?—Occasionally 
that occurred on one line of rails. 

17,823. When you worked the single line did you 
work it on the train and staff system, or how did you 
work it ?—I myself or a competent inspector acted as 
a pilotman, no train started without my personal 
order. Of course we used the proper document and 
blocked the, line at each end. There was a written 
order and a properly appointed pilotman to travel 
with it, that no train could start from that end unless 
he was there, and he went-with a pilot engine from 
the east end, say, to the west before anything possibly 
could be started from the west to the east. 

17,824. What was the greatest length of line that 
you worked as a single line on that account ?—I think 
it would be two miles. 

17,825. To the nearest cross-over road, or what ?— 
Between Sheffield and Wadsley Bridge station, the 
first station this way coming from Sheffield. 

17,826. (Chairman.) Did you work anything the 
other side ?—We worked only a short distance from 
where the junction with the goods yard is, and we 
were compelled to do that occasionally, but that is 
only a very short distance. 

17,827. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to goods 
trains going away from Sheffield without specially 
avoiding that block, is it the case that they sometimes 
take as much as five hours to get about 10 miles 
away ?—Not in a train starting from Sheffield, only 
in arriving and getting through; that may. have 
occurred: during the worst block. 

17,828. (Chairman.) We may take it generally, I 
suppose, that that portion of the line from excess of 
traffic was completely choked ?>—Yes. 

17,829. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Your answer does not 
apply, does it, to the present state of the line p—No, 
that was only during December and the first half of 
January. Since then we have worked straight, and 


the passenger trains or goods trains have suffered very 


little delay. Things have been running smoothly. 

17,830. (Chairman.) Were your engines over- 
powered by their loads in that case ?—No. 

17,831. Have you had many engine failures at 
Sheffield ?—No, not during my time. 

17,832. With regard to the men, had you any com 
plaints from them of over hours and of the time that 
they were kept out >—No; at that time of course they 
were worked hard, but since then they have not 
complained ; they have had no:cause really.” 

17,833. Still I suppose it arises during the week 
that they are frequently out considerably over the 
book time ?>—Yes, at times that will occur. 

17,834. Have you any system of relief men for your 
signalmen and pointsmen in the goods yard who are 
shunters >—Yes, there is a perfect system, but the 
signalmen are under the passenger department, not 
under the goods. Our signalmen and pointsmen do 
not work as shunters, * 

17,835. Did you find that the guards and the men 
sent in charge of goods trains from Ardwick or from 
other stations, down to you, during that block were 
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efficient men, or did you find that in any cases it 
would be necessary to send out young lads whom you 
yourself would not like to take?—I never had any 
occasion to do that. 

17,836. Did you ever notice it upon the trains >—I 
did not myself, 

17,837. Did you hear that any of your people 
noticed it ?—I may have heard casual remarks made 
by others, but I never knew of such a case. 

17,838. To what class of trains would those sort of 
remarks apply ?—A special or extra train that had to 
be sent out when there was more traffic than the 
ordinary trains could work. 

17,839. The remark would indicate a doubt as to 
whether they were old enough or experienced enough ? 
—Yes. 

17,840. During that block in Sheffield, which began 
really at the end of November, can you tell us at all 
what number of waggons were damaged in Sheffield 
by eareless shunting, and trains knocking up too hard 
against each other P—I cannot indeed. 

17,841. You had had some cases, no doubt ?—Of 
course there always are at a busy place a few waggons 
being damaged daily. . 

17,842. And there was an excessive number then, 

_no doubt ?—I do not think there was what you might 
eall an excessive number, considering the state of 
things. 

17,843. I mean excessive as beyond the ordinary 
number ?>—Yes, there would be more than usual. 

17,844. Do you know whether there were many 
claims for damaged goods ?—The claims were heavy. 

17,845. You are including now claims for deten- 
tion, are you not ?—Yes. 

17,846. But irrespective of detention, do you know 
whether the claims for damage in shunting were 
large ?—I do not think they were, the principal claims 
were for detention, and for deterioration in value of 
the goods delayed in the waggons. 

17,847. The block was such that you could not get 
even perishables through it sometimes, could you ?— 
With very great difficulty. 

17,848. Have you had any case in your experience 
of Sheffield, or at other stations, of enginemen over- 
running the signals ?—I cannot speak of any distinct 
case, not lately at any rate ; I have seen them occa- 
sionally overshoot the mark a little in slippery 
weather. 

17,849. It is rather a steep incline down towards 
Sheffield from here, is it not, after you get through 
the Woodhead Tunnel ?—Yes, from Woodhead to 
Sheffield it is down through Penistone. 

17,850. Is the gradient 1 in 100 or something like 
that at the station ?—It is steep; but I hardly know 
the gradients. 

17,851. Have you had any train break away there ? 
—There has not been any since I have been there. 

17,852. Any by Deepear ?—I am not aware of any 
of late; sometime ago before I went to that part of 
the line there was a case. 

17,853. Do you mean a year or two ago ?—I think 
it would be fully a year since there was a run back 
that way, if not more. I cannot remember it exactly. 

17,854. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What happened then 
do you remember ?—I am not sure. 

17,845. Are there any safety points in case of a 
run back on the wrong line ?—I believe there are, but 
I am not sure. 

17,856. (Chairman.) Have you not had charge of 
any station in that part of the district ?—Yes ; I have 
had charge of Sheffield, Manchester, Mottram, and 
Guide Bridge. : 

17,857. Is Mottram on an incline or not ?—There 
is an incline this way, and it is rather a steep incline. 

17,858. Have you had any run-backs there ?—It 
is many years since I was there. During the two 
years I was there I believe there were two. 

17,859. Were they cases of breaking loose, or would 
they be. cases of having been left uncoupled and 
kicked down ?—One was a case of a coal train. The 
break not having been properly screwed down, when 


the guard hooked off and commenced shunting, that 
train was running back towards Manchester on the 
wrong line, that is to say, the up line from Glossop 
Junction to Mottram. 

17,860. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How far is that ?— 
It would be about three miles. 

17,861. (Chairman.) Glossop is just at this side 
of the Woodhead tunnel, is it not ?—It is some miles 
this side. 

17,862. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How was it stopped ? 
—TI had the good fortune to jump on safely and stop 
it myself. I jumped into the break van as it ran 
past the platform. The break van was first coming 
down the hill and few of waggons were following. 

17,863. At what pace was it going ?—From 15 to 
20 miles an hour ; over 15 at any rate. 

17,864. (Chairman.) And you brought it to a 
stop P— Yes; very easily. It was a 10 ton break 
van and a very good one. 

17,865. You do not recollect any run back on the 
other side towards Sheffield ?—Yes, I can remember a 
train running back, but no damage being done. 

17,866. Do you remember where it was ?—It was a 
train coming to Manchester that had come uncoupled 
coming down the bank somewhere, and the latter 
portion was following the former with some distance 
between them; but the driver pulled up gradually 
and steadily and we drew the guard’s attention to it, 
so that there was no damage done. It was many 
years ago. 

17,867. But of late you have not had anything of 
that sort >—No. 

17,868. Do you find any difficulty in having a 
sufficient number of men at Sheffield ?—No, not since 
I went there I have not. 

17,869. Did you add to the number of men at 
Sheffield when you went?—Yes; I put all on that 
were anything like suitable, all who had, had employ- 
ployment on railways before. I put on all that 
applied, whose characters would bear investigation. 

17,870. Have you made any representations of 
wanting more men to the directors or to the manager ? 
—No; when I went the superintendent of the line 
gave me authority to do my best to get good men. 
He gave me power to employ any man that I thought 
would suit me, and so I carried it out. I had no 
occasion to write to Manchester. 

17,871. You were at this station, were you not ?— 
At the goods station, a portion of which you see out 
of the window. 

17,872. Did you have any difficulty in getting a 
sufficient number of men there >—No. 

17,878. Is Sheffield a place where you employ fre- 
quently extra men ?—Great numbers. 

17,874. Take them on for a week or for a day ?— 
Yes, and we keep them for months if they suit us, or 
longer than that. 

17,875. What sort of wages have you been paying 
them ?—To those men we give 20s. per week to com- 
mence with. 

17,876. Are their wages higher or lower than in 
the Manchester district ?—There is not much differ- 
ence, they are about the same. 

17,877. In taking men from other companies do 
you find that they come with good characters >—They 
have been discharged for something that was not 
serious. 

17,878. In taking men on in that way, would you 
take a man on that had been discharged for any offence 
endangering the public, such as a driver or a shunter 
who had been discharged for being found asleep in his 
van and neglecting his work ?—No, I should have to 
ask for authority from my superiors before doing 
that. 

17,879. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Have you ever 
known an instance of a man of that kind being en- 
gaged ?—No, | have not. 

17,880. (Chatrman.) Have you ever found breaks- 
men asleep in their vans ?—No, I have not. 

17,881. What is your understanding of that recent 
rule of the compapy as to a breaksman who is kept 
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out a long time and who reaches a siding, say, at 

Penistone, and is told that he will have to stay there 

an hour or an hour and a half before he can get on 

owing to other trains; would he be permitted to lie 

down and sleepin his van ?—If the train was shunted 

in a siding safely I should bring the man into the 
orters’ room for an hour to rest. 

17,882. If the man went, wrapped himself up in 
his rug, and lay down in the van and went to sleep, 
should you consider that an infraction of duty ?—Yes, 
I should not allow it. 

17,883. If he came and reported himself and said 
“* My train is going to stop an hour,” and then came 
up to the porters’ room, he might go to sleep ?—I 
should not object to that, but I should look after the 
man and see that he was waked up all right for his 
duty when he was wanted. 

17,884. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You are speak- 
ing of the guard only ?—Yes, only the guard. 

17,885. (Chairman.) Do you allow your breaks- 
men stoves in the vans ?—No. 

17,886. Some companies do, do they not ?—Yes, I 
think the London and North-western de; I do not 
know any other, or whether the Midland do or not, 
but we do not, I have not noticed any. 

17,887. When those breaksmen are out a long time 
from Sheffield have they any opportunity of getting 
any refreshments, such as boiling a kettle, or anything 
of that sort ?—At all the terminuses or principal 
places we have a room for them. 

17,888. I am afraid that those are not the places 
where the men get detained in practice ?—On this 
line we take care, whenever there is an opportunity, to 
give the men a cup of hot coffee each in bad weather, 

17,889. Where can they get it when they are out 
in this way, what sort of stations can they get it at, 
would it be at Woodhead or Penistone ?—Yes, at 
Penistone, Sheffield, Retford, and Godley. 

17,890. Is that because there is a public refresh- 
ment-room there ?—Yes, I believe so. 

17,891. Is there any arrangement made by the 
company that the breaksmen can get coffee, or do they 
go in like any other passengers and buy it /—They do 
not go in without an order, say, from myself where I 
have charge. 

17,892. Do you. at the stations where you have 
charge, allow the men to go into the refreshment- 
rooms at their own choice ?—No, they go in with a 
special order to be supplied’ with coffee only. 

17,893. Is there a refreshment-room at the Sheffield 
station >—Yes. 

17,894. If your men wanted coffee they would get 
it from the refreshment room by an order from you or 
your inspector >—Yes. 

17,895. Do you give many of them orders ?—Yes, 
in bad weather. 

17,896. Do they have the coffee at their own ex- 
pense or at the company’s expense ?—At the company’s 
expense. 

17,897. Can you give us any idea what sort of sum 
the bills for that would amount to at your station in a 
month or a week, or whatever time you have it made 
up to ?— During the very severe weather in the 
middle of the winter I should say that at Sheffield it 
would amount to perhaps 15/. worth, just for the slight 
refreshment for the guards and breaksmen. ach 
card that I give them would be for either three or four 
cups of coffee. 

17,898. The drivers of course get their refreshment 
on the engine ?—Yes. 

17,899. Taking the number of men in your station, 
shunters, porters, &c., are they kept on long hours in 
cases of emergency ?>—They relieve each other. The 
men stationed at the station do not work excessive 
hours. 

17,900. What would be their course of duty; do 
they change at 6 o’clock or 8 in the morning ?—We 
vary it ; it just depends upon the best arrangement we 
can make. They do not all work alike. 

17,901. They would have day work one week and 
night work the next ?>—Yes, 
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17,902. Do they change on Sunday ?—On Sunday 
they take it occasionally, perhaps one Sunday in 
three, and then there is very little to do. 

17,903. In the ordinary course of working, there is — 
not a great deal of Sunday work in Sheffield?—No; 
we do as little as possible. It is only during the very 
busy block time that we do very much. work. 

17,904. Do you think that your tim: book at 
Sheffield if it was examined would sho-y any case at 
that station of men having made overtime to the 
extent of four or five hours a day, or anything of that 
sort?—I should say not; none of the out-door staff, — 
and none of the men working amongst the trains. 

17,905. What do you call the in-door staff?—I call _ 
goods porters in the warehouse in-door staff. 

17,906. Are they kept on long?—They work 574 — 
hours a week. — 

17,907. That is for their regular pay ?—Yes. 

17,908, Are they allowed to make overtime ?— 
Occasionally ; but my system at Manchester I mean — 
to adopt at Sheffield as soon as possible. At Man- — 
chester I had about 250 men, and when I first went — 
I put on a lot of extra men. -I did not let them work — 
more than 10 hours per day and 7} hours on Saturday, 
I got sufficient men to enable me to do that. There — 
are very large warehouses here, and we could actually 
work the proper week’s work as a rule, and I shail do 
that at Sheffield as soon as I can get sufficient men. 

17,909. I suppose that the employment of a greater 

number of men requires.some additional space; have _ 
you room at Sheffield to put on such a large number _ 
of extra hands ?—We should relieve them.by only — 
working them just a day, and letting other men come _ 
on. 
17,910. Is it your experience, that you would rather 
have stronger sets of men, with more reliefs, than let _ 
the same men go on with overtime ?—It is far better — 
to have more men. I find it answer admirably in — 
every respect. 

17,911. What is the feeling of the men themselves ; 
are they greedy for work if they are paid overtime ?— 
Many of them are; but others are sensible men, who 
like to work a fair day’s work, and go home, and have 
their rest. 

17,912. Have you any of your men employed at 
eight hours duty ?—None under me. The signalmen 
are under the passenger station-master, and they work 
eight hours some of them. 4 

17,913. Do you know whether with the men em- 
ployed eight hours there has been any difficulty with 
regard to their employing their time in other ways 
than in rest ?—I have not known any such cases ; but 
I should not be surprised to find that they did some- 
thing during the 16 hours that they are off; but Ido 
not know any cases myself. f 

17,914. Do you often find that your 12 hours men © 
are working for themselves or anybody else for a | 
couple of hours as extra time ?>—They take care not : 
to let us know it; we do not allow it at all. If they | 
do it, they do it quietly. 7 ‘—-_ 

17,915. Have you ever known a case of that sort 
proved, or so fer proved that you are certain about 
it, and have actually checked the man ?—I cannot 
remember a case of my own. 

17,916. Do you remember hearing of cases on the 
line ?—Yes; in conversation I have heard of the _ 
men doing work for themselves. | 

17,917. Do you generally endeavour to get your men 
to live near your station >—We endeavour to do so ; 
but we find that it cannot always be done. Some of 
them who live at a distance bring their food with them 
for the day. . 

17,918. You have under you inspectors, foremen, 
and shunters; have you much shunting in the yard at 
Sheffield ?—A very great deal. ; 

17,919. Howis that done, by steam or by horses >— 
By shunting engines outside"and by horses inside, in 
the warehouse. 

17,920. Are there any capstans in the warehouse 
with steam gearing ?—No ; not at Sheffield. 
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17,921. Or steam cranes?—We. have hydraulic 
cranes. 

17,922. But no hydraulic capstans >—No, 

17,923. Is there much fly shunting at Sheflield ?— 
Yes; there must be. 

17,924. Does it save much time ?—Yes; we should 
always be blocked if fly shunting was abolished ; we 
should never do the work. 

17,925. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You know that 
there is a rule against it ?—Yes. 

17,926. (Chairman.) What rule is it ?—Rule 94, 
which says “ Any damage done to rolling stock or to 
“ goods loaded therein through improper holding of 
“ points, fly shunting, or any carelessness on the part 
“ of shunters, guards, and others, will be met with the 
“ infliction of a fine ;” and also rule 186, “ In shunting 
* carriages or waggons into sidings, they must not be 
“* detached from the engine until they are brought to 
“ a stand.” 

17,927. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Is that obeyed ? 
—No. 

17,928. (Chairman.) Is that rule intended hy its 
heading at the top of the page to apply to shunting in 
goods yards ?—It is headed, “To enginemen and fire- 
“ men;” but this rule 186 alludes to uncoupling 
_ engines, and also to fly shunting. It says distinctly so. 

17,929. That rule is not really adhered to in your 
station >—No. 

17,930. Can you tell us approximately the number 
of casualties that you have had in a month or ina 
year at the station since you have been in the goods 
yard ?—The first that occurred was at Rotherham ; 
one of my guards was caught between the buffers. 

17,931. But I want you to confine yourself to the 
Sheffield yard ?—In one case, on the 16th December, 
there was a man who had come to fetch potatoes; he 
was crushed between the buffer stops and the end 
of a waggon, but he was not a servant of the com- 
pany. 

17,932. He was one of the public coming there to 
get potatoes, and was crossing the line and he got 
crushed between the stops and the waggon ?—Yes, 
he wanted some goods out of a particular waggon, and 
instead of letting one of the company’s servants unlash 
the sheet at the end of the waggon next to the buffer 
stop, he got between the waggons himself and was 
leaning over, and at that moment an engine that had 
backed into the siding to fetch out some waggons had 
just closed the waggons up, and it crushed him slightly ; 
I do not know of any other mishap. 

17,933. You do not remember any of the company’s 
men being injured ?—There has been no case during 
the time I have been there since the 10th December. 

17,934. You had in this yard, at Manchester, fly- 
shunting to some extent ?—Yes, 

17,935. Had you many men hurt there in the 
process ?—I do not think I had a case during the 

12 months I had charge there; I had two fatal 
accidents at the place, but not through that. 

17,936. What were they from ?—One was the fire- 
man of our shunting engine; he got off his engine to 
do the shunting work; he had no cause to do it; 
there is a rope with which we haul the waggons, and 
he got his feet entangled in the rope, which threw him 
under the wheels. 

17,937. Had you a tail rope here ?—Yes, he trod 
on it in some way and it threw him under. 

_ 17,938. What was the other fatal case >—The other 
fatal case was one of the goods porters in the first 
floor of the London warehouse. It is seven or eight 
stories high, and by some means or other he fell 
through one of the openings. Those are the only two 
fatal accidents during the 15 months that I was at 
Manchester. 

17,9389. In your experience on the line, do you find 
that many men are hurt in this fly-shunting process ? 
—I should say so. It is a cause, no doubt, of many 
accidents. 

17,940. But you do not yourself see any mode of 
doing without it?—With the present state of the 
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traffic it would be impossible to get the work done 
without. 

17,941, Who is employed in coupling and un- 
coupling in the fly shunting in Sheffield ?—All the 
shunters, 

17,942. What you do at Sheffield is rather double 
shunting than fly shunting, the engine kicking the 
wagons into two sidings >—Yes. 

17,943. Not the engine running forward and lead- 
ing them into different points ?—No. 

17,944. Your shunters do that, do they not ?— 
Yes, 

17,945. How do they uncouple generally there, do 
they use bars or rods ?—No, they use their own hands 
only. 

7,946. Do they lean over the buffer >—Yes. 

17,947. Have you ever seen rods or brass used for 
coupling and uncoupling ?—I have not. 

17,948. Have you heard of them ?—Yes, that is 
all, I have never seen them. 

17,949. Do you think that the men would be 
willing to try them ?—I am sure I cannot tell unless 
I saw them. 

17,950. What do you think is the most frequent 
cause of injury to the company’s servants in connexion 
with the stations irrespective of train accidents ?—— 
They get so used to the danger that they do not take 
sufficient care. They get so used to it that they forget 
what they are doing. 

17,951. You attribute it rather to their own want 
of caution >—I do indeed. 

17,952. Is it your opinion that a large number of 
the accidents that happen would be avoided by greater 
caution and care ?—I do think so. 

17,958. Although the men may show want of care, 
do the foremen and inspectors and people in authority 
over them also exercise care and watchfulness in 
checking irregular or unsafe practices?—I believe 
they do. 

17,954. Did you ever know of any men cautioned 
or sent away for continued carelessness in the 
stations >—For. carelessness or neglecting to do their 
duty altogether. 

17,955. My question refers more to carelessness in 
their own conduct, as regards their own safety or the 
safety of their fellow-workmen ?—I cannot say that I 
have known a case. 

17,956. If you see a man carrying on his work in 
a manner likely to cause danger to himself or others, 
do you interfere ?—I do very sharply, and he must 
stop it. I give him such caution that he must either 
attend to it or leave. 

17,957. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You say that 
fly-shunting is dangerous, and yet you do not interfere 
to prevent it >—No, we could not do the work without. 

- 17,958. I think you read from the book that it 
made the man who did it liable to a fine >—True. 

17,959. Have you ever known a fine imposed for 
fly-shunting ?—I do not think Ihave. 

17,960. If you were to see fly-shunting would you 
interfere to prevent it ?—No. 

17,961. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You think that you 
could not carry on your business if you did ?—Just so. 

17,962. (Mr. Ayrton.) You consider it your busi- 


‘ness to teach a man to conduct the business in a proper 


way, and then you leave him to manage it himself ?— 
It is one of those rules that we cannot really carry out 
if we are to get through the work. 

17,963. (Chairman.) Irrespective of fly-shunting, 
there is another practice which appears to be somewhat 
a dangerous one. We have heard of the men while 
coupling and uncoupling when the waggons are sta- 
tionary getting from under them, and giving the signal 
to move as they are getting up, perhaps before they 
have got their legs quite clear, and a man has some- 
times been caught by his jacket by a bolt under the 
buffer, thrown down, and run over; that is a very 
dangerous thing, is it not ?—Yes, it is very foolish. 

17,964, Did you ever see that done?—I do not 
think I have. I have seen a man the moment he got 
out give the signal. 
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17,965. Have. you not seen a man put his arm out 
from under the buffer and then couple it ?—No. 

17,966. Do you ever see a man dip in over the 
buffer before the waggon is at rest >—Yes. 

17,967. Have you ever spoken to him in such a 
case ?—Yes. 

17,968. Do you consider that a dangerous practice ? 
—Yes, very. 

17,969. Is it in any way necessary for the conduct 
of the business in the station ?—It is not, and they 
should not do it, there is no occasion for it; fly 
shunting is bad, but that is a great deal worse ; no 
man has a right to do it. 

17,970. Have you ever had to check men for doing 
it ?—It is very likely that I have. 

17,971. Should you make a point of checking that 
practice >—Yes, I should. 

17,972. Do you think that the other inspectors or 
foremen would ?—I do. 

17,978. Ifa man did this once and you found him 
doing it again, would you report him or dismiss him 
or not ?—I do not think I should do that. I should 
talk to him very strongly; and I do not think he 
would do it again in my presence. 

17,974. If you came across an obstinate man who 
would persist in it, should you dismiss him or report 
him for a fine, or reduce him ?—I should do so if he 
persisted in disobeying my orders, if I had ordered 
him to discontinue that dangerous practice. 

17,975. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Have you ever 
reported a man for getting between two carriages before 
they were perfectly at rest ?—I do not think I have. 
T have generally had pretty good control of the men 
wherever I have been; and I think I have been able 
to stop it without reporting. 

17,976. (Chairman.) If 1 were to go down to the 
Sheffield yard to-morrow or the next day and watch 
the work for a couple or three hours, do you think 
that I should detect anybody going under the waggons 
in that way ?—It is possible you would. 

17,977. If you saw it done and saw your inspector 
or foreman looking on in such a way that he must see 
it also, should you blame your inspector ?—I should ; 
I should speak to him very strongly. 

17,978. There are different practices in the different 
companies ; they all seem to consider that fly shunting 
at all events is necessary, but you think that this 
practice of dipping under the waggons to uncouple 
before they come to rest is not necessary, and is very 
dangerous ?>—Yes. 

17,979. In such a case as I have put you think that 
you would blame the inspector ‘—If he did not severely 
reprimand the man, I should certainly reprintand him 
very severely. 

17,980. If you saw it going on in the presence of an 
inspector, should you feel it your duty to speak to the 
inspector and ask him why he allowed it ?—I should. 

17,981. (Str Seymour Fitzgerald) Doyou not believe 
that it goes on pretty nearly all hours of the day ?— 
I am afraid it does. .A man that I had cautioned 
would take care not to do it when I was near, but I 
am afraid he would when my back was turned. 

17,982. Is that a case for which you would consider 
that you might fine a man ?—It scarcely is, because 
the men have a wish to shew their cleverness. 
man does not like to be thought that he is a muff and 
cannot do his work as quick as another; I know there 
is that feeling amongst the men. 

17,983. (Chairman.) You think that they dare each 
other sometimes ?—I am afraid so. 

17,984. I do not know what your practice of fines 
is; but would you fine for anything involving danger 
to themselves, or would you caution them or speak to 
them ?—If a man repeatedly disobeyed me in that 
respect, I should consider it my duty to fine him or 
have him fined. : 

17,985. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) But you never 
have found it to be your duty to do so ?—They take 
very good care that I should not see them doing any- 
thing wrong; they keep their eyes wide open. 

17,986, (Chairman.) That is your principal duty in 
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the yard yourself. I suppose it is not very much with 
regard to the shunting work in the yard, but more in 
seeing that the points are not foul, and that the main 
line is kept clear ?—I ‘have a chief inspector, whose 
special duty it is to look to that, and I consult with 
him in my office, and I am also out in the yard on 
special occasions, 

17,987. Have you an office from which you can 
overlook all the station well >—Yes ; the chief inspector 
has one, high up. 

17,988. Can you see the shunting operations from 


your office windows?— A considerable portion of 


them. 

17,989. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it your particular duty to 
give such directions as you think best for working the 
traffic ?—Yes. 

17,990. (Chairman.) Is much of your time taken 
up with correspendence and duties of that sort ?—A 
good portion of it is. 

17,991. To such an extent as at all to interfere 
with your out of door control?—No; we have got 
efficient clerks that I can leave the correspondence to, 
and in any case when there is a pressure of traffic or 
anything extra I am out of deors altogether. 

17,992. In clearing the block when you went there 
and found the block, what sort of hours where you 
yourself employed ?—I worked any time for the first 
three weeks, till I got things in a better shape. 

17,993. You were working through the morning 
and through the afternoon, and then you went home, 
and perhaps you came baek an hour or two afterwards 
in the night ?—I-worked sometimes for 10 or 12 hours 
at a stretch, and then I would go home for a couple 
or 3 or 4 hours rest. Sometimes I would work 16 
hours, and go home for an hour. 

17,994. What is the busiest time in the course of 
your ordinary working at Sheffield, and now that you 
have got things a little straight >—I scarcely know; 
there is not much difference. 

17,995. Most stations seems to have a busy period 
in the day; it is not the same at Sheffield ?—At 
Sheffield, being about the centre of the line, there is 
not much difference in any part of the day. ; 

17,996. I think I understood from you that you 


want more accommodation at Sheffield ?—A great deal — ; 


more room is wanted. 

17,997. You do not know yourself the circumstances 
of the land or how much is available ?—No. 

17,998. Is it a place where much warehouse room 
is wanted ?—Yes, we want far more room for general 
goods, grain and flour, and it is about being provided, 
I believe. 


17,999. Do you do your own collection and delivery | 


at Sheffield, or is it done by carriers ?—I¢ is all done 
by carriers ; Thompson, McKay, and Company, 
Carvers, Pickford and Company, and Faulkner and 
Company. 

18,000.,Do their men often get injured in your 
place ?—No. 

18,001. In speaking of casualities before, I was 
asking you about the casualties amongst your own 
men; do casualties amongst the carriers men often 
come under your notice in the yard ?-—No, I do not 
know of any since the 10th of December, there have 
been none. 

18,002. Can you give the Commission any idea of 
the number of heavy articles, exceeding say half a ton, 
which would be handled in your station in a day, 
including iron plates, and things of that sort, and 
castings, and generally, things weighing a ton, you 
would have a large number would you not ?—Yes, 
I should say 400 or 500 packages a day. 


18,003. All of which have to be either loaded or — 


unloaded ?-—Yes. 

18,004. Many of the things which are dealt with 
in your yard, such as armour plates, are very heavy 
indeed ?>—Yes. ; 

18,005. And large castings ?—Yes, of every kind. 

18,006. Large steel goods ?—Yes, every kind of 
heavy castings made of steel and iron. 

18,007. It would happen that you would have a 
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good many to move every day weighing perhaps two 
or three tons each, would it not ?—There would be a 
considerable number of that weight. 

18,008. The number would run up to 50 or so ina 
day, would it not, in and out ?—Yes, fully that. 

18,009. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does the time required and 

the number of men to keep a station clear depend a 
good deal upon the skill with which the traffic is 
marshalled and managed in the station ?—Yes, and 
also on the good will and good working of the 
men. 
18,010. Is there a good deal of delay arising from 
bad methods of working the traffic and managing it 
in a yard or in a station as compared with a good 
method ?—At Sheffield the men are generally efficient, 
and the work is done very well, I find that, although 
I have been there only a short time. 

18,011. I am speaking as to methods of managing 
the business; is there much time saved or lost by the 
adoption of good or bad methods ?—There is no doubt 
that there is a great deal in a good method. 

18,012. If a station falls into the hands of a man 
who is not clever in his method of dealing with traftic, 
it will produce a good deal of delay, will it not, quite 
apart from the number of men he has got and the 
extent of the station sidings ?—Yes, 

18,013. Have you observed much difference in that 
respect in the different stations on your railway in 
the experience or capacity of the men to handle and 
marshal the traffic in a station >—Yes, speaking from 
my own experience, if the men have not been efhcient. 
I have always, as soon as possible, had a change and 
promoted men from a lower grade who understood 
how to do the work, and get rid of those who were 
not efficient. 

18,014. That makes a good deal of difference, does 
it not, in the time in which the work can be done ?>— 
Yes. 

18,015. And in the extent to which particular lines 
are blocked ?—Yes. 

18,016. Have you got the total number of accidents 
that occur in your station in a year P—I have not. 

18,017. (Chairman.) Do you know whether they 
keep an accident book at your staticn /—Yes, every 
ease will be reported on the day it occurs to the 
superintendent of the line. 

18,018. Is there an accident book kept at the 
stations on the Sheffield Company’s lines ? — Not 
specially. 

18,019. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have not got a special 
book in which you enter your reports connected with 
accidents at your station ?—No, but a special report 
is made of each accident, although there is not a 
special book for it. 
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18,020. Would it take long to take ont of the 
reports that you have made all the station accidents 
for 12 months ?>—Not long, it would snly require to 
refer to the register. All the reports are registered, 
and we could go through the register and pick them 
out. They have them in proper order here in Man- 
chester, and the superintendent of the line could give 
it you directly. 

18,021. Do you report all the accidents that occur 
to ‘anybody on the premises? — Every accident of 
every description. 

18,022. Whether it is in a cart orarailway carriage, 
or whether it is from a horse or from an engine ?—Yes, 
everything that occurs in the station is reported to the 
superintendent of our line. 

18,023. When a man tumbles down in running over 
the line, is that reported ?—Yes, if he is injured it is 
reported. 

18,024, Is there much difference in the couplings of 
the carriages that come to your yard ?—Very little, if 
any difference. 

18,025. (Chairman.) In your South Yorkshire Com- 
pany’s coal trucks have they coupling chains ?>—They 
have the same as all the other goods waggons. 

18,026. Have they three long links or have they 
short links >—lI think they are all about alike. Iam 
not quite sure. 

18,027. There are some waggons of some companies 
which have several short links instead of having three 
long ones, but you do not notice that in this district 
much ?—Not particularly. J have noticed that other 
companies’ chains are different ; that they have shorter 
links. 

18,028. The private coal owners’ waggons differ, do 
they not ?—As a rule I think they are generally like 
the railway companies’ waggons. 

18,029. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known a man 
under you fall sick from being worked a great number 
of hours in succession daily for several days ?—I have 
not known a case of that kind. I have known men 
say that they felt tired, and that they should like a 
rest, and I have let them off a day. 

18,030. Have you ever known them come in such a 
condition in the morning that they were unfit for 
duty, in consequence of having been employed for 
such a number of hours continuously ?>—I cannot say 
that I have; my men at Sheffield would simply stop 
away; they would say that we must not book them 
on; they would know that there were other men who 
had had rest and who could take their turns, so that 
they would give us notice when they were going off 
duty. 

18,031. You have sufficient extra hands to meet 
that contingency ?—Yes. 

e 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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18,032. (Chairman.) You were formerly in the 
employ of a railway company, were you not ?—Yes ; 
I have been employed by the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company for between seven and 
eight years. 

18,033. When did you leave them ?—I left them in 
June 1873. 

18,034, Were you in any other railway employ ?— 
I was employed by the Midland before that. 

2. 


| 
1 


18,035. In what capacity were you employed by 
the Midland ?—As porter, signal porter, and general 
shunter, and so on, 

18,036. What were you in the Sheffield Company ? 


_ —For five years I was a goods guard, and for be- 


tween two years and two years and a half a passenger 
guard, 

18,037. Your service with them was as guard ?— 
Yes, during the whole of the time. 
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18,038. You left their service in 1873, what was 
your course of duty as passenger guard when you 
left, taking the last year or two?—The train that I 
was running was due out at 6.15 in the morning, and 
due in at 9.45 at night. 

18,039. Was it a through train from Manchester to 
London ?—No; between Penistone and Cleethorpes on 
the Lincolnshire coast. 

18,040. Was it a goods or a passenger train P—A 
passenger train. 

18,041. What mileage was it, do you remember ?— 
About 77, I think. Perhaps I had better explain that 
the train started from Barnsley to Penistone, a distance 
of 74 miles ; then from Penistone to Cleethorpes, and 
from Cleethorpes to Grimsby, from Grimsby to Clee- 
thorpes again, and from Cleethorpes to Penistone, and 
from Penistone to Barnsley the last thing at night. 
There was a short trip from Cleethorpes to Grimsby 
and back to Cleethorpes again, then from Cleethorpes 
right back through to Penistone, and from Penistone 
to Barnsley home. 

18,042. You would come to Barnsley at night ?— 
Yes. 

18,043. What sort of interval did you get between 
the trains at Cleethorpes?—We were due at Clee- 
thorpes at 12 minutes to 12, and out again at half 
past 4 for Grimsby. 

18,044. So that if the train kept time you got an 
hour and a half for dinner there ?—Yes. 

18,045. Did you get any other long rest ?—About 
21 hours at Barnetby Junction in the afternoon before 
we went on to Penistone. i 

18,046. Was that six days a weck, or did you take 
another route the next day ?—It was six days a week. 

18,047. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Was your train due 
out at 6.15 in the morning ?—Yes. It is precisely the 
same time now; in fact, they are due out at 6.10 in the 
morning, { am given to understand. 

18,048. (Chatrman.) Could you give us the course 
of duty in the last part of your employment at the 
goods work ?—It was very irregular, I was em- 
ployed as a relief guard. If a man had made long 
days and got a day off, I took his place all through the 
district. I had no particular duty. 

18,049. Did your passenger trains keep reasonably 
good time —They were very irregular. 

18,050. What sort of time did you in practice get 
home at ?—About from 10 to half-past, and sometimes 
as late as 11. I have some of my train books here 
which show that it was 10.10, 11.80, and so pn. 

18,051. When were you due at Cleethorpes ?—At 
2.30 right away in the afternoon. 

18,052. (Earl of Aberdeen.) How long were you 
on that run ?— Something like two years and a 
half. . 

18,053. < Chairman.) I find by your book that it 
did not keep very bad time on the return journey in 
March 1872?—On two or three occasions we were 
late. 

18,054. I have one ease of 10.10, that is 25 minutes 
late ?—Yes, and there were some as late as 11.30 and 
11.85, but those were exceptional cases, inasmuch as 
the delays were caused by the London train that I 
was in connexion with. 

18,055. The working does not appear to have been 
exactly punctual, but it was not very much amiss, 
except occasionally now and then you were 10.10, 
that is the latest that I have seen yet; and I suppose 
in December and January it would be more irregular? 
—Yes, in the winter months it would. | 

18,056. You generally get a little better in March, 
do you not ?—Yes, as soon as the days get Jonger and 
fine dry weather it is much better for running and 
stopping. 

18,057. You say you were due at Cleethorpes at 
11.48, there was a little more irregularity in the 
arriving at Cleethorpes than in the working home.to 
Barnsley I see?—In working home to Barnsley at 
night I think it was very rarely you find that 1 got 

there at 9°45. 

18,058. ‘Taking March through, on the Ist you 
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were in 9.45; on the 2nd you were in at 10; on the 


3rd you were in at 9.50; on the Sth at 9.45; on the 


6th at 9.45; on the 7th at 9.50; on the 8th at 9.45; 


on the 9th at 9.45, and’ the same for several days, 
until it was 10.35 on the 18th, and 10,7, and so on ?— 
Yes, that was so. 


18,059. (Mr. Galt.) Take such acase as the 10.86, . 


what detained you in general when you had delays ? 


—It would be my connexion, I presume, with the 


express which leaves London at 5 o’clock. sa 

18,060. You had to wait for it, had you ;—Yes, I 
had to wait for it at Penistone before returning to 
Barnsley. 

18,061. (Chairman.) That seems to have been a 
special case, apparently of some delay with the London 
train ?—Quite so. 

18,062. You connected at Doncaster, did you not ? 
—No, at Penistone. fi 

18,063. You were kept waiting for their connexion 
with your train, otherwise that delay would not have 
oceurred ?—No, it would not. 


18,064. Have you ever met with any casualties 
whilst working with that train ?—We had a collision, 


I forget the date of it, at Stainforth in Lincolnshire, 


we ran into an empty coal train. 

18,065. Was that. going out or home ?>—Coming 
home in the night. 

18,066. ‘Were you on the sick list much during that 
time ?—No. I was rather badly shaken, but i did 
not give over duty. i 

18,067. Were you on the sick list much during 
your time as guard, or were you off duty from sick- 


ness ?—Only on one occasion when J took inflammation ° 


of the lungs. 


18,068. Did you find when you were working that 
you were still up to your work when you got home 
at 9 o’clock?—No. In fact that was the sole cause 
of my quitting the company’s service ; it had so borne 
down my health and I had fallen away so much 
in flesh from want of sufficient rest, as I took it to be, 
that that was the principal cause of my leaving. 

18,069. How far from the station did you live ?— 
Nearly half a mile. 

18,070. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I see on the 13th of 
November 1873 you are booked as being in at Barnsley 
at 11.35, on such an occasion would go out as usual 
the next morning at 6.5 ?—Yes., 


18,071. (Chairman.) How many guards were there 
at Barnsley ?—Only myself ; I was the only guard that — 


was kept there. . 

18,072. If it happened, as I suppose may have 
happened sometimes, that you were very much later 
than that was there any one available there to take 
your place if it was wanted ?—No, not until the last 
two or three months of my time. I complained so 
frequently of over work, that at last a man was pro- 
vided to relieve me in the morning to run the first 
trip to Penistone, and that would take off two hours, 
so that I should not have had to turn out till 8.18, 
On two occasions in one week I was compelled, owing 
to missing connexion with the London train, to come 
through by Manchester, and I just returned home in 
time to go out at 6.15 the following morning, that was 
owing to there being no one eligible to take my 
position, otherwise 1 do not suppose I would have 
been compelled by the officers of the company. 


18,073, In that case it arose, 1 suppose, from some- 


thing being wrong with the south train ?—I was very 


late in arriving at Penistone, and the London express 
had gone, and so I was obliged to bring the passengers 
through Manchester. 

18,074. After that you had a man available for 
relief ?—Sometime after that. .My complaints were 
so frequent that they could not possibly stand it. 

18,075. The last two or three months of your time, 
I think you said, you had relief ?—Yes, 

18,076. (Mr. Galt.) Flow long were you required 
to be at the station before your train started ?—I was 
supposed to be there according to the regulations 
half an hour before starting, but it was frequently a 
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difficult task for me to get there 15 minutes before 
the time. 

18,077. How long after the train came in were you 
detained, or were you detained any time ?—It would 
take me on an average a quarter of an hour or 20 
minutes to see my parcels out of the van into the 
office. 
18,078, (Chairman.) What you had to do when 
you came in, I apprehend, was to count over and 
deliver your parcels, and make up your guard’s 
return ?—No. I did not use to make the return that 
night. I used to do it the following day at Cleethorpes 
in the dinner-time. 

18,079. I suppose it would take you from 10 to 20 
minutes, according to the number of parcels you 
have ?>—Yes. 

18,080. (Sir Seymour 


Fitzgerald.) Was your 


relief man a second-class guard ?>—He was employed as 


a shunter in the goods yard at Barnsley. 
18,081. ( Chairman.) He was available to go out 
if necessary ?—Quite so. 

18,082. (Mr. Galt.) Was there more work at 
Barnsley than in the other yards >—There were only 
one or two other passenger guards that had not our 
experience running between New Holland and Man- 
chester, for instance, somewhere about the same time. 

18,083. (Chairman.) You found, did you not, 
ca impossibility in working some ofthe rules P— 

es. 

18,084. What are the rules that you refer to ?—In 
the first place, I refer to rule No. 115, page 51, of the 
Manchester and Sheffield Company’s rule book. 

18,085. That rule says that a guard must have 


the following things,—time book, lever, and so on. . 
Did not you have them all there ?—No. 
not one guard in 50 that has one-half of the things 


There is 


enumerated here. 


18,086. What is it that is missing ?—Those are 
articles you will see that are for the use of a goods 
guard. 

18,087. Did you have a time book ?—Yes. 

18,088. Is there a lever in the vans ?—No. 

18,089. A tail rope?—Very seldom. I have never 
seen one yet. — 

18,090. Fog signals ?—They are very difficult to 
be got at ; but you can get them by frequent applica- 
tion. They have not such an unlimited supply that 
the men can always get at them as readily as they 
wish. 

18,091. If it comes on foggy you can draw them 
at any station, can you not?—No, you cannot. The 
stationmaster would frequently refuse to supply a 
goods guard with fog signals if he came there short, 
if he had expended the whole that he had on the 
journey, and the excuse of the roadside  station- 
master would be very probably that he had only just 
sufficient for his own use at the station. 

18,092, How many fog signals have you ever used 
when you have been out with a train ?—I have 
used from a dozen to 20 per day with a passenger 
train. q 

18,098. Half a dozen is the standard, is it not ?>— 
Yes. " 

18,094. With regard to the lever and tail rope and 
crowbar, the engine-drivers very generally carry them 
now, do they not ?—No, they carry their own tools. 
The driver, of course, would have a crowbar. 

18,095. There is a crowbar with the train ?— 
Yes. 

18,096. Do not they very often have a rope on the 

back of the engine? — Not on the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line. I have never seen 
them with it. 

18,097. The hand signal lamp you had, I suppose ? 
—Yes. - 

18,098. And a timepiece you had ?—Yes. 

18,099. And you had flags ?—Yes, 

18,100. I suppose you carried your own spare 
shackle and chain ?—Those. you are obliged to pick 
up on the road, 
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18,101. Very often you would take the links of old 
broken couplings, and carry them ?—Yes. 

18,102. I suppose in practice you have always 
found yourself with a link of some sort in your van? 
—TI always made a practice of picking them up for 
use if I could get at them. 

18,103. Did you have sprags ?—Those you could 
get; but there was not that good supply that should 
be kept. 


18,104. Could you always get a link and one or two 


sprags?’—On some portions of the line. According 
to the rules you are supposed to have six. It isa 
very difficult matter to get the six, especially on the 
South Yorkshire district. 

18,105. This rule speaks of the ordinary course of 
a train. I suppose the working time bill gives some 
special rules for the South Yorkshire and _ the 
inclines ?—Yes, that is so. 

18,106. This rule that you speak of refers to your 
having a red tail-board ?—Yes ; but all the guards 
had not a red tail-board. 

18,107. It was to show, was it not, that it was the 
last vehicle that had gone past the station ?—It is to 
show that 2 special is following. 

18,108. If a special is following, they give you 
one, do they not, to hang on ?—Yes, they would ask 
whether you had it or not. 

18,109. If you had not got one, would they put 
one on for you behind ?—They are not kept at all 
stations. Asa makeshift, a guard would use the red 
flag. 

18,110, At night it is a red lamp, is it not ?— 
Yes. 

18,111. What other rules do you refer to >—There 
is a rule referring to the pointsmen examining the 
points, Rule 84, page 37. That it is impossible 
to do. 

18,112. That rule says, “ Clerks in charge, station- 
* masters, pointsmen, and porters charged with the 
“ care of self-acting points, must carefully examine 
“ and test them daily on commencing and leaving 
*« duty ” ?—It is the latter clause which is altogether 
impracticable. 

18,113. Why? — We will assume a _ pointsman 
coming down from a tower, perhaps 100 feet high, 
every time an engine or a vehicle passed through to 
see that the points are right. 

18,114, Would you have self-acting points under 
those circumstances ?—No, not self-acting points. 

18,115. Because the rule applies to self-acting 
points only, and it must be some other rule that you 
refer to ?—Quite so; but still pointsmen never come 
down to examine whether the points have fallen close 
or not. By self-acting points I presume you mean 
the old system of tumbler boxes that were pulled over 
by a weight. 


18,116. Had you any other self-acting points upon’ 


the line except those weighted points ?——No. 

18,117. Those would be worked, would they not, 
by ground men generally ?>—Yes, they would. 

18,118. So that the man would be quite close to 
his point P—Yes. 

18,119. There are not a great number of self-acting 
points left in the larger stations, except in the yards ? 
—Very few, and only in the yards. But I apprehend 
this rule to mean the facing points, at junctions, 
whether they are self-acting or not. 

18,120. The rule says, “‘ Charged with the care of 
“ self-acting points,” so that it is a special class of 
points that it refers to; do you mean rule No. 252? 
-—That is on the Lancashire and Yorkshire system ; 
that does not refer to self-acting points. 

18,121. You made aremark about Rule 186, page 
78, of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
book, in the statement which you have given us ?— 
I was wishful to refer your Grace to Rule 252 of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. ; 

18,122. What is the rule about ?—It refers to the 
same matter of examining points, but not self-acting 
points. . . 

18,123. What is the date of your copy of the rules 
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of the Lancashire and Yorkshire ?—1861. This was 
the book supplied to me for working over the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire at the time I was employed by 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, 
and that appears to have been the book in use since 
1869. 

18,124. The rule you refer to has a marginal note, 
* To keep points and switches cleaned and oiled, and 
“ to try points before trains pass” ?—-Yes. 

18,125. It is Rule 230 in the Lancashire and York- 
shire book, page 78, and it says, ‘The pointsman is 
“ to be careful in keeping the switches and signal 
“ oear clean and well oiled, and whenever a train has 
«« passed he is to see that no particle of coal or any 
“* other substance has dropped between the points, so 
“as to prevent their closing, and also that they are 
‘“ replaced in the proper position. He is also to try 
“ them before the passing through of each train, that 
“ he may be thoroughly satisfied that there is no 
‘* impediment to their true working.” That is the 
same rule, is it not ?— Yes, that is the rule. 

18,126. Is there anything objectionable in that r— 
My complaint is that it is never done. 

18,127. That the pointsmen do not do it ?—That 
they cannot possibly do it, especially where the traffic 
is very great. 

18,128. Why not ?—Because if they had to leave 
their signal tower and to come down and examine the 
points, the delays to the trains would be so great that 
there would be a perfect block in many places. 

18,129. I suppose this rule having been carried on 
from the date of 1861, as you have got it in your 
book, was intended to apply to points worked on the 


ground, and not to those worked by the interlocked . 


apparatus ?—Points worked from the ground, I think, 
would hardly be left to the charge of the pointsman, 
but to the yardmen generally. 

18,1380. At the date of that book there were no 
interlocked points, I think, worked from cabins ?—I 
cannot tax my memory whether there were or not in 
1861. 

18,131. When you were working on the Midland 
Railway were there any ?—No, there were not. 

18,132. The part that you referred to especially is 
this, that he is “to try them before the passing 
“ through of each train” ?—Yes, 

18,1383. And you do not think that the pointsmen 
do that ?—No, I am sure they do not. 

18,134. Have you ever gone off the road with your 
train from any neglect of that sort ?—No, I never 
have. But I have known instances where, through 
this rule not being carried out, waggons have left the 
road. 

18,135. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you speak of points- 
men neglecting to do that, what class of pointsmen do 
you mean; do you mean up in the signal boxes ?—In 
elevated boxes anywhere. 

18,1386. (Chairman.) In elevated boxes the man has 
his lever to his point and locks that lever up in his 
cabin >—Yes. 

18,137. So that if the lever comes over sufficiently 
to lock, it shows, does it not, that there is nothing in 
the points ?—Not at all times. Only the week before 
last at Ambergate, a new branch that has been opened, 
the pointsman there himself told me that a piece of 
iron was placed between the switches to see whether 
it was possible to lock the points from the box, and 
Messrs. Saxby and Farmer, or one of their agents, was 
there to see the matter tested, and it was found that it 
could be done. Anexpress going north had struck those 
points and was taking up this new branch to Mansfield. 

18,138. The points were not adjusted to such a 
nicety that they could not be locked, although there 
was a penny or something between them ?—Yes, quite 
so; there was a square piece of iron, I was given to 
understand, about an inch square, and the points did 


_not close for nearly an inch. 


18,139. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was that put in to test ae 
points when they were putting them up ?—Yes ; 
have known pointsmen that could remove the apa 
and points of this interlocking apparatus. It is pos- 
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sible to shift the switches even, although the signals 

are interlocked with them in some of the cabins. 
18,140. Do you mean in the case to which you have 

referred that the piece of iron was put in after the 


train had struck the points, in order to see whether it 


would remain open, or that it was put in when they 
were adjusting the points before the accident ?—lt 
was put in as a test to see whether the lever locked 
itself with this piece of iron between the switches. 

18,141. Was that test put in after the express train 
had struck the points ?—Yes. 

18,142. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you know at 
what date it was that this express train struck those 
points >—I was informed of it last Sunday week by a 
man employed at Ambergate, named Smith, who was 
there and who witnessed the test that was made. 

18,148. Did they apply the test with the express 
train ?—No. 

18,144. But the express train had previously done 
it ?—The express train had previously struck those 
points through their being partly open, and the agent 
of Messrs. Saxby and Farmer, or one of the firm, had 
come down to see the matter tested, because Mic 
asserted that it could not be done. 

18,145. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did your informant tell you 
whether they had been able to tighten the points, ‘so 
that the accident could not occur again ?/—My in- 
formant told me that this was done merely as a test, 
because that firm asserted that such a thing could not 
be done. 

18,146. Assuming that thé test had been applied to 
those particular points, was anything done, do you 
know, to tighten them up so that it could not be done 
again ?-—He did not tell me that. 

18,147. (Karl of Aberdeen.) As that was only a 
fortnight ago, there has hardly been time for any im- 
provements to be made ?—No, there has not. 

18,148. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think} it necessary 
that the points should be examined every time a train 
passes over them ?—No, I do not say it is absolutely 
necessary ; but what I think is this, that those rules 
to which | am making reference are only referred to 
in cases where the men are tried to be criminated with 
regard to some neglect of duty. That is the only 
objection that I have to those rules to which I call 
your attention. 

18,149. (Chawman.) You think that it is a good 
rule, but you do not think that the men carry it out 
fully?—I know it is impossible for them to do it. 

18,150. (Mr. Ayrton.) You do not know whether 
it is in practice not applied at all to cases where the 
pointsman is the signalman in a box at a distance high 
above the line ?—That is my principal objection, that 
those men work the points from a box probably 200 or 
300 yards off. 

18,151. You do not know whether the rule is not 
applied at all, and is not intended to be applied to 
those cases, ‘but is only applied to the cases where a 
man works down at his points rom’ take it to include 
both. 

18,152. You would take it to dueladé that which 
is practically impossible, and which therefore it can- 
not include ?—It includes both, I think. 

18,153. (Mr. Galt.) You object to it as a rule in 
the book which cannot be observed; and that if any 
accident happened in consequence of what would be 
neglect according to the rules, the blame is thrown 
upon the men thereby ?—That is my meaning. ~ 

18,154. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it within the scope of any 
employment that you have on any railway to examine 
the points ?—No. 

18,155. Have you ever performed the duty on the 
railway since the signal boxes have been employed, 
which has imposed upon you the duty of examining 
the points according to this rule /—Yes, I have. 

18,156. What points have you managed ?—I have 

managed the points in Mexbor ough yard. 

18,157. Were you in that case in a box above the 
line 2_Yes, elevated above the ground, 

18,158. Were you then told that you were to go 
down every time and examine the points ?—No, I was 
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not told to doit. It would have been a matter of 
impossibility for me to have left the box every time. 

18,159. Did you consider that the duty of going 
‘down and examining the points, according to that rule, 
was imposed upon you when you were in the box ?— 
I should do so if I acted in strict accordance with this 
rule. 

18,160. When you were instructed in the duties 
at that box were you. instructed that it was part of 
your duty to go down and examine the points ?—No ; 
I received no special instructions beyond being 
supplied with the rule book. 

18,161. Were you not taught the use of the levers 
and the management of the box when you were put 
into it 2—Yes, as a general rule, I understood all of 
them from previous knowledge. 

18,162. Were you specifically taught the manage- 
ment of the levers in the box and the mode of per- 
forming fhe duty ?—No. 

18,163. Were you not put under a man for a day 
or two before you went into the box ?—No, because 
I had performed similar duties for years before. I 
was only there on a special occasion, perhaps for one 
day, when the man was away ill, or anything of that 
kind. 

18,164. Where were you performing similar duties 
before ?—I was pointsman and signalman on the 
Midland before I came to the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire. 

18,165. In a box elevated above the line ?—Yes. 

18,166. ( Chairman.) With interlocked signals ?— 
No, the distant signal is worked by a wire and lever, 
but not interlocked. 

18,167. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you were employed 
by the Midland were you instructed in your duties ? 
—Yes, I had to undergo an examination. 


18,168. Was it part of the instruction for those 


duties that you should go 800\yards back to examine 
the points ?—No, nothing beyond being supplied with 
the book of rules. 

18,169. You were instructed in your duty, in that 
case if was not part of the duty in which you were 
instructed that you were to go out of the box and 
examine the lever was it >—No. 

18,170. Did you not perfectly well understand that 
it was not contemplated, and that it was no part of 
your duty to act upon that rule in that case ?— 
Because I had received no special instructions. 

18,171. But you were instructed in your duty, were 
you not, when you went into the box, and you say 
you passed an examination ?—Quite so. 

18,172. During all that process it was made no 
part of your duty to go back and examine the signals ? 
—No, it was not. 

18,173. (Earl of Aberdeen.) As a servant of the 
company had you been originally instructed that you 
were to follow the rules of that book '—We subscribe 
to that effect, that we have made ourselves acquainted 
with them, and we are prepared to abide by them, 
what we could understand of them, “I hereby bind 
myself to obey and abide by these regulations.” 

18,174. That was supposed to apply to whatever 
branch of the service you were employed in ?—Most 
decidedly. 

18,175. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you really know a single 
man on any line who thinks it part of his duty to 
descend from the box and go back 300 or 400 yards 
every time to examine the signals ?—If he acted up to 
this rule he would. 

18,176. Has he got to work it at the same time ?— 
No, he is not told to do that. 

18,177. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) I presume if the 
rule is in the book, it is there for some purpose ?— 
It is imperative to be observed I take it. 

18,178. It is imperative to observe it, at any rate as 
far as you gan ?— Yes. 

18,179. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If there was an 
accident arising from neglect of it, would the rule not 
be used against the man ?—Most decidedly, and that 
is my reason for calling attention to it. 
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18,180. (Chairman.) Were you ever a pointsman 
in the Sheffield Company ?—No. 

18,J]81. Not during the last six or seven years ?— 
No. I have performed a few hours duty in a point 
box on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
line as relief guard in case a signalman was short, or 
anything of that sort, but I never performed thc <luties 
regularly. 

18,182. Do you kuow whether, or not, as a fact 
where signals or points are worked from on elevated 
boxes, the platelayers do not take charge of the oiling 
and the cleaning of the points ?—They do. 

18,183. Therefore that rule 230 or 252 in your 
book would really apply to the platelayers, as the 
persons in charge of the oiling and the cleaning of the 
points ?—Yes ; it is the examination after the passing 
of the engine. 

18,184. Does not the platelayer do that ?—Yes, 
every morning. I have seen it done regularly every 
morning. 

18,185. The man working in the elevated box 
works his points by a series of rods, and many of 
those points now are as much as 100 yards or so from 
his post, are they not ?—Yes. 

18,186. In that case what I understand you to say 
is, that you do not think that the man in the box has 
any sufficiently certain indication by the movement 
of the lever that the points are perfectly closed >— 
That is the idea that I intended to convey just now. 

18,187. You think that he might believe the points 
to be closed when there was a bit of iron or a bit of 
coal or ballast in the points?—Yes, tt is quite possible 
to strain the lever over to its required position with 
an obstruction of that kind in it. 

18,188. Did you, in your experience of the six or 
seven years that you were working as passenger and 
goods guard, ever have any accident at any of those 
points connected with the elevated lower signals from 
anything being in them ?—I never had. 

18,189. Did you ever see any ?-—I cannot say dis- 
tinctly. I can remember the case of waggons striking 
the points that had not been properly closed, but 
whether at junctions or those elevated boxes I cannot 
say. 

18,190. When you first began working as a goods 
guard on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway there’were but very few of those tower 
signals, except at Retford, and one or two important 
points, were there ?—Quite so, there were not many, 
only at the junctions. 

18,191. They were at Retford and Gainsboro’ and 
Barnsley ?—Yes, and Godley and at some other 
places. 

18,192. The other points were ground points, were 
they not, and worked by a ground-man ?—Yes, in many 
places. 


18,198. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Would it be pos- 


sible for a man in an elevated box to go down and ex- 
amine his points even if they were close to his box, 
could he do that every time that a train passed ?—If 
they were close to his box I do not see that it would 
be necessary, because he could look down and see 
whether there was an obstruction between the switches 
or not. ; 

18,194. Or within a short distance of his box ?— 
It never is done, and I do not imagine that it is alto- 
gether necessary. 

18,195. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Would not it depend 
upon the frequency of the traffic whether he could do 
it or not ?—Quite so. That is what I intended to 
convey, that the traffic is so great that the man would 
have too much running up and down stairs. 

18,196. (Chairman.) You say that the traffic is so 
great, but is it not a fact that the man in those signal 
boxes, in those high cabins, who is engaged upon the 
block signalling is dependent entirely for the working 
of his points, signals, and levers upon the mechanical 
arrangements of the levers and the rods, and is it 
not his duty to remain in his box now ?—It is. 

18,197. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) That is exactly 
what I understand to be your complaint, that when he 
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is obliged to reniain in his box there should be left in 
the book a rule requiring him to do that which is an 
absolute impossibility ?—Yes, that is so. 

18,198. (Chairman.) Is not this rule absolutely 
essential to be kept in the book for the purpose of the 
points that are worked from the ground?—lIt is 
essential to keep it for their being well oiled and 
cleaned, but not essential to keep it if a man is to go 
from his box and examine the points every time after 
a train or a vehicle has passed through. 

18,199. Is it not essential that the man working 
the points by hand upon the ground in an important 
goods yard should keep his eye upon his points after 
he has let things through ?—He would most decidedly 
notice that the points had fallen back into their proper 
places. 

18,200. It would not be safe if he was systematically 
to neglect looking at them ?—No. 

18,201. Therefore it must be enforced by some 
such rule at that, must it not ?—Of course there 
should be that rule, but it is the manner in which it 
is worded that we complain of. 

18,202. What you think is this, that it is a necessary 
rule as regards men on the ground working the points 
in the old fashioned way in a goods yard ?>—Quite so. 

18,203. But you think that it is not applicable to 
the new system where a man is perched up in a 
tower ?—That is just it. 

18,204. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does not everybody em-~ 
ployed on the line know very well that this rule is 
not applicable, and that it is not applied to the cases 
of people working in the boxes, but that the duty 
is imposed upon somebody else >—Yes, that is well 
known. 

18,205. And did you ever know a case where, upon 
an accident happening, any railway officer attempted 
to say that it was the duty of the man up in the box 
with the lever to go down and look after those points ? 
—I never have know an instance of that kind. 

18,206. No body would think of doing it, every- 
body knows the contrary, does he not, throughout the 
whole railway system ?>—It is an impossibility. 

18,207. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) if I understand ‘it 
exactly your complaint is that although all the world 
know that the rule cannot be observed, yet that the 
rule should be kept in the book ?—That is so. 

18,208. (Mr. Ayrton.) The rule is observed, but 
the duty is divided, and a platelayer is:made an assis- 


tant for the purpose of performing it ?—The rule that. 


I refer to says that the pointsman is to be careful in 
keeping the switches and signal gear clean, that duty 
is deputed to a platelayer. 

18,209. Then he is the pointsman for the purposes 
of this rule, he is the man to look after the points ?— 
The pointsman and the platelayer are two different 
grades in the service. 

18,210. If a platelayer is directed to perform a 
certain duty under this rule, is he not, for the purposes 
of this rule, a pointsman ?—I cannot see it in that 
light. 

18,211. Ifa platelayer is employed to go as a guard, 
when he is going as a guard is he not a guard, and 
does not he come under your rules relating to guards? 
—Yes, he would be in that case. 

18,212. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is not this the case, 
that, inasmuch as the platelayer is not on the spot, he 
therefore cannot control and watch the points, although 
he may oil them in the morning or at certain times 
during the day ?—Quite so. 

18,213. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider, in fact, that 
the rules should be in plain English, so that every 
one should understand them, and that they should be 
carried out accordingly ?—Yes. 

18,214. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) The rule, in fact, that 
requires the pointsmen to do a certain thing is not 
satisfied by that. duty being performed by a totally 
different class of servants ?—Certainly not. 

18,215. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As regards the oiling, 
I suppose the pointsman is responsible for seeing that 
the platelayer has oiled the points when he comes on 
duty ?—Yes, he. will call his attention to it if he 
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neglects it, no doubt, because it imposes a large 
amount of additional labour in the shape of pulling - 
the levers over unless they are well oiled and cleaned. 
18,216. So that he would very soon become aware 
whether they were oiled and cleaned, or not?—Quite so, 
18,217. (Chatrman.) What is the next rule that 
you wish to refer to?—The next refers to shunters, 


It is rule 186, page 78 of the Manchester, Sheffield, — q 


and Lincolnshire Company’s rules, and it reads thus: 
—‘ Engines must not be uncoupled from trains on 
“‘ falling or ascending gradients before such trains are 
‘* brought to a stand and effectually scotched.” 

18,218. That is in the instructions to enginemen 
and firemen, is it not Yes. Then it goeson to say, 
* In shunting carriages or waggons into sidings they 
“* must not be detached from the engine until they 
“ are brought to a stand.” ‘6 

18,219, Practically, I suppose, when you were a 
goods guard you did not observe that very, strictly ? 
—That is just my complaint, that the rule stands here, 
and it is used against the men in case of an accident. 
I haye heard it frequently advanced at coroners’ 
inquests that men had committed a breach of this rule 
and had forfeited their lives in consequence. 

18,220. The first portion of the rule is observed 
practically, is it not, by you all?—Yes, that must 
be so. 

18,221..The portion you refer to is that marked 
in the margin fly shunting ?—Yes. With regard to 
the Midland rules, there is another rule at page 34 
which is more objectionable than this. . 
18,222. Is this the rule that you report: “The 
practices of double shunting, shunting. waggons by 
“ an engine when not attached to it, and uncoupling 
“* wageons before the trains have been brought to a 
stand are strictly prohibited, except when done by 
engines which are kept specially for the purpose 
‘‘ of shunting and are attended by experienced 
“ shunters, when they will be permitted if carefully 
“ and properly performed ” ?— Yes; I am desirous 
of pointing out the latter clause, which speaks of its 
being done by experienced shunters. Of course, a 
man must make an attempt before he can gain ex- 
perience, and perhaps he forfeits his life in making 
that attempt. 

18,223. Is that rule book which you have got from 
the Midland Company dated 1871 ?—Yes. 

18,224. Was the same rule in force when you were 
on the Midland line years ago?—No, this is the last 
edition. ; 

18,225. Do you know of your own knowledge of 
any cases of accident to experienced shunters in that 
way ?—I have known of inexperienced shunters when 
making the first attempt having been killed. A few 
months ago there was a man killed in the yard at 
Ardwick I am informed, in the same way. 

18,226. In the Sheffield yard at Ardwick the 
Midland -Company’s ‘trains come in, do they not? 
—Yes. 

18,227. Was it a Midland Company’s servant or a 
Sheffield Company’s servant who was killed at Ard- 
wick ?—A Midland Company’s servant. 

18,228. They have their own shunters there, have 
they '—Yes ; they have their own shunters. 

18,229, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said just now 
that these rules were produced against the company’s 
servants at coroners’ inquests in case of accident to 
prove that it happened through their own neglect. . 
Have you any case on récord in which they have 
been produced, or can you refer to any case ?—Yes ; 
an inquest was held a few months ago at Mexborough 
on the body of a man named William Mason which 
I atterded. 

18,230. When was that ?—It would be six or eight 
months ago I should imagine. 

18,231. Who produced the rule book ?—The rule 
was called into question by the coroger, and the 
district superintendent of the railway made a remark 
that the men had been guilty of an offence which the 
rules prohibited. 

18,232, Did he produce that rule which you have 


"step by step, as it were. 
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just referred to at page 78?—-He did not produce the 
book itself, but that has been so frequently done that 
the coroner remarked upon it, and one of the jurymen, 
finding that the district superintendent was without 
a copy of the rules with him to produce, censured 
him rather strongly for not having it present to pro- 
duce. This man was killed by getting on the side of 
a waggon that was running into a colliery siding, and 
he was knocked off by a gate post that stood about 
15 or 16 inches clear from the waggon’s side, 

18,238. (Chairman.) What was he riding on the 

waggon side for?—He had been adopting this prac- 
tice of fly shunting or slipping the tram which he was 
in charge of into this colliery siding. 
. 18,234, And tipping the waggons in ?—Yes. *You 
give them a bit of a run, then you slack the coup- 
ling, and the engine goes on one line and the waggon 
on another. 

18,235. Had he any business to be riding on the 
waggon. He had done bis uncoupling, and the 
waggons were running into the siding, were they 
not P—Yes. ~ 

18,236. What was he riding on the side of the 
waggon for ?—It would be a matter of saving him a 
wall of perhaps 200 or 300 yards. 

18,237. What would be have had to do in the 


_ siding ?—He had fly shunted the whole of his train 


into the siding, and then he wanted to go in with the 
engine to fetch his van out, which was at the end, 
and to return. The whole of the waggons were fot 
the sidings there, and he wanted his van out. 

18,238. After having disconnected the waggons 
and started them he rode on one of them in order 
to get carried up to where the van had been left ?— 
Yes. 

18,239. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then he was not 
actually fly shunting at the time ?—No ; he had per- 
formed the act, and was getting on the waggon, when 
he missed. 

18,240. (Earl of Aberdeen.) At what speed was 
the waggon travelling ?—About three or four miles 
an hour ; they would not be going fast. 

18,241. (Mr. Galt.) Had this man been long 
accustomed to fly shunting >—Yes. j 

18,242. (Mr. -Ayrton.) It was not a case of fly 
shunting ; it was a case of a man riding into a private 
yard, not being aware that there was a narrow gate, 
and getting knocked down by it ?—Quite so. 

18,243. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you any other 
case which you can: refer to in which the rules have 
been produced against companies’ servants at inquests ? 
—I cannot say from memory just at the moment, but 
it has been done frequently. 

18,244. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) The practice of 
fly shunting is very common, is it not ?—Yes; but my 
objection to these rules is just this, that there is no 
rigid obedience of them first by the higher officials, 
and the men consequently commit breaches of them 
with impunity, and very often with disastrous con- 
sequences to themselves. 

18,245. it is very common, is it not? — Very 
common. ere i; 

18,246. It must, as being very common, be con- 
stantly seen by the officers of the company ?—Yes. - 

18,247. Although prohibited in the rules, it is in 


fact permitted by the officers of the company ?— 


Quite so. 

18,248. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you consider that 
practically the distinction can be kept between ex- 
perienced shunters and inexperienced ones as to the 
permission of fly shunting ?>—I do not think it can, 


because a man certainly has to go through certain 


He has to learn his business of shunting 
For a man to be an ex- 
perienced shunter there must be a time when he is 
permitted to do this thing for the first-time, and if he 
fails in the attempt he certainly cannot be called 


degrees. 


18,249. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think it an absolute 
necessity, or not ?—-I do not think it an absolute neces- 
sity at all, I think it might be done without in many 
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instances. In the case to which I referred just now 
of that man Mason at the inquest, | found that no 
tail rope had been supplied, whereby these waggons 
might have been pulled into those sidings, and the 
consequence was that the man adopted this plan as 
the only means that he had at hand for getting those 
waggons into the siding, and he forfeited his life in 
consequence. 

18,250. (Chairman.) As I understood from you, 
the waggons were going merely at a speed of three or 
four miles an hour, and at that. speed, after discon- 
necting, he could haye stepped off readily. Very 
likely in many other cases men have lost their lives 
in shunting, but in this particular case he appears to 
have done the shunting, and to have been taking a 
ride on the waggon to save himself a 200 or 3800 
yards walk?—That is the construction that I put 
upon the circumstance; he was riding upon the axle 
box of the waggon. 

18,251. He had his foot on the grease box, that is, 
on the side of the waggon ?—Yes. 

18,252. And he did not happen to see the gate- 
post in time to drop off ?—That is so. 

18,253. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever seen a bar 
used in uncoupling ?>— Yes. 

18,254. Would not the use of that obviate the 
necessity of fly shunting ?—It would materially lessen 
the accidents to railway servants were it more gene- 
rally adopted. 

18,255. (Chairman.) Some of the men do not like 
it, and some do, I suppose ?—Yes; in some instances 
it is difficult. even with the bar to get the link off the 
hook, provided the shackle should be stiff. 

18,256. In some cases, where men have grown up 
in a former habit, they do not readily take to a change, 
is not that so ?>—That is so. 

18,257. (Mr. Galt.) In the Lancashire and York- 
shire rules, I believe, it is actually prohibited, and in 
the Midland Company it is permitted under certain 
circumstances ?>—Yes. ; 

18,258. What is the practice in the London and 
North-western; is it absolutely prohibited ?—No, it is 
permitted in the London and North-western under 
certain circumstances, the same as in the Midland. 

18,259. (Chairman.) Have you got the Midland 
book with you ?—Yes; it is Rule No. 18. 

18,260. The next rule to which you refer is No. 
821, page 114, of the London and North-western; 
do you remember what the purport of that rule is ?— 
It refers to fly shunting. 

18,261. Do you remember what is the date of the 
London and North-western book ?—It is one of the 
latest editions, in the form of a pocket book; I have 
not it with me. 

18,262. You have got the wording of the rule ?— 
Rule No. 229 of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
No. 321 of the London and North-western, are the 
same as the Midland Rule No. 18; it is the prohi- 
bition of getting between the waggons ‘to uncouple 
them when they are in motion. 

18,263. Then you must have a different edition, 
because the 229th rule of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Company, at page 78, is with regard to the duties 
of pointsmen, signalmen, &¢c.; is that the one you 
refer to?—No., 

18,264. What is the date of your book ?—1861 
but the rule is still in force, and it reads as follows :— 
“ Guards are also to be very careful in getting be- 
“ tween waggons to uncouple them, and they must not 
“ do so while the train is in motion.” It is under the 
head of “ Guards of goods trains.” 

18,265. ‘ Guards must use the utmost care in 
“ getting between waggons to couple or uncouple 
“ them, and must, not do so while the train is in 
“ motion. They must also satisfy themselves before 
“ moving a train that nobody is in the way, or 
“ exposed to danger.” That is Rule No. 225, page 76, 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, and that is 
the rule which you refer to, is it not?—It is rather 
differently worded in that edition. 

18,266, The wording is varied a little, yours is 
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dated 1861 and this is 1869. I think you also wish 


to refer to lads or boys who are too young being em- 
ployed; what have you to say about that ?—I found 
that it was a practice during the time that I was 
guard of that passenger train that boys were em- 
ployed, and frequently left in charge of the semaphore 
signals at roadside stations. : 

18,267. Did you ever have any accident from that ? 
—No; no accident resulted to the train, but 1 was 
very near running over a boy through his indiscretion 
in lowering the signal before he had taken the gates 
across clear of the road. He was in charge of some 
gates at a level crossing and of the semaphore signal 
at the station. The youth was about 14 or 15 years 
of age, and you will find them at nearly all the stations 
on the Grimsby branch, from Barnetby to Grimsby. 

18,268. Are those youths in charge of the signals ? 
—There is no one but the station-master and a youth, 
and you more frequently see the youth at the signal 
than the station-master. I have always found it 
sO. 
18,269. Did you ever report that ?—I have called 
attention to it, and complained of it at the station. 

18,270. Have you made a complaint in writing ?— 
No; I have not. 

18,271. I suppose we may take it that your remark 
applies to stations where there is only a station-master 
and a young lad to assist him ?—Just so. 

18,272. Were those stations at which you were 
going to stop ?—I have stopped at those stations on 
the up journey, but on the afternoon when this acci- 
dent was likely to occur, to which I have made refer- 
ence, we should be passing the station perhaps a 
30 or 35 miles an hour. 

18,278. And this accident that you refer to was 
likely to have happened to the lad himself ?—Yes, 
through his indiscretion and the want of proper atten- 
tion to his duty. He was supposed to be looking 
after the signals and the gates at the level crossing, 
and he had lowered the signal before opening the 
gates. ; 

18,274. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What station was 
that ?—Stallingborough. 

18,275. (Chairman.) Do you know whether any of 
those lads were put in charge, or whether they were 
irregularly set to do it by the station-master ? — 
That I cannot say. I should imagine that they were 
irregularly set to do it by the station-master, and 
the station-master would be held responsible I take 
it. ’ 

18,276. You think it was rather that the station- 
master had neglected his duty to some extent by send- 
ing the lad to do it instead of coming out and doing it 
himself ?—Quite so. ; 

18,277. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was it a small station 
where the station-master himself does all the work ?— 
Yes. 

18,278. (Mr. Galt.) Was it at one particular place 
that boys were so employed,’or was it throughout the 
system generally ?—I am speaking of three or four 
stations on the Grimsby branch were the boys are 
employed. 

18,279. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you wish to bring before the Commissioners ?—'There 
is one point that I should like to call your attention 


to in the rules of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 


colnshire Company that I have not mentioned Rule 26, 
being a provision which is also enforced on the Great 
Northern. 

18,220. The rule is “If a train has to wait at a 
station or junction for time or any other cause, it 
must draw as far as possible within the station or 
* towards the junction without crossing the lines, 
so as to be protected in case any train or engine 
may be following, and when a train approaches a 
station or junction and the: distant ‘signal shows 
“ ‘danger’ it must come to astand at the distant 
signal post, and then immediately draw slowly up 
to the station or junction so as to be protected by 
the distant signal” ?—Yes, where the block system 
is not in operation it is a source of danger, especially 
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when you come round curves on to the distant signal 
at once, and you come to a stand there, because a. 


train might be following you very closely afterwards. 

18,281. It is a rule, is it not, that is in force in one 
or two companies, and not in others?-—I am not 
aware it varies. I know that it is in force on the 
Great Northern, and also on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire. 

18,282. Buta great dealcf the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire line is not on the block system, I 
think ?—A great deal is not. 

18,283. Whereas the Great Northern is on the 
block, is it not ?—There are some portions of it that 
are not on the block. 


18,284. Have you known any cases of accidents. 


from it ?—No; but I have seen some very narrow 
escapes. 


18,285. From trains having’a difficulty in stopping 


sufficiently short of the distant signal when they come 
round curves and sidings >—Just so. 

18,286. In practice when you were a passenger 
guard and this happened to you, did you immediately 
draw on from the distant signal, or did you lose much 
time at the distant signal >—We used immediately to 
draw on. 

18,287. But you would have slackened to one-half 
your speed, so that another train might have come 
nearly up.to you ?—Yes, if we had not sufficient space 
to lower the distant signal. 

18,288. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you were a 
passenger guard were-you-paid overtime ?—No. 

18,289. You mentioned one occasion when you had 
to come into Manchester special, and you had no rest 
on that occasion ?—That was so, twice in one week 
I came to Manchester, and was out the whole night. 

18,290. (Chairman.) When you. went: over the 
extra line in that way and were sent on special from 
Penistone all the way to Manchester, did you not get 
paid for that service ?—I did on; that occasion, but on 
several others I did not. 

18,291. (Mr. Ayrton.) You think, do you not, that 
the men are very much in the habit in the yards 
of getting on and off the trucks whilst they are in 
motion ?—Yes. 

18,292, And that they expose themselves to danger ? 
—Yes. 

18,298. You have cautioned them not to do so, and 
you have rather discouraged their doing it, what would 
you do with the men who get on and off trucks when 
they are in motion ?—If I was an officer of the com- 
pany, while that rule remained in the book, I should 


endeavour to enforce its rigid observance. 


18,294. What would you do, would you fine them 
on every occasion when you observed the men getting 
on and off a truck in motion ?—I should give them a 
reprimand before I resorted to a fine. 

18,295. You would give them a caution, and, after 
having given them:a caution, if you saw them doing 
it again you would fine them ?—I should. 

18,296. Whenever you saw them doing it ?—I 
should. 

18,297. What do you think that the men would say 
to that?—If you explained to them that this was 
done in their own interest and for their own safety 
I do not think that they would complain, I know 
now many men that will obey that rule most rigidly, 
and notwithstanding their strict obedience to this 
rule they very often are abused by some intermediate 
officials for not getting on the road, and getting the 
work done faster. . 

18,298. (Chairman.) I suppose it will frequently 
happen that breaksmen, when they are in a hurry and 
wanting to get on with their trains, will resort to fly 
shunting without waiting for any orders?—There is 
no doubt that that would frequently happen. 

18,299. I suppose it will sometimes happen that the 
driver will rather hurry them on to do that, and call 
out to them “look sharp, get your train uncoupled ” ? 
—Yes, I have known instances of that kind. 

18,800. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As to the practice 
of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line 
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with regard to stopping when the distant signal 
exhibits danger, do they always stop at the signal post 
and then draw on, or do they draw on without 
stopping ?—As a practice the rule is not obeyed. 

18,301. What is the practice :—The practice is to 
slacken at the distant signal, and draw carefully on. 
But I have had drivers with me who would rigidly 
observe that rule, and I have felt it incumbent upon 
myself as guard of the train, to go out and walk some 
distance back, and follow my train into the station on 
account of that stopping at the distant signal. 

18,302. When you walked some distance back did 
he go on to the station without you ?—Yes, he would 
go on without me, and wait there till I came in. 

18,308. Have you ever had occasion to stop on 

.the line when you have been at work, and to go 
out and protect your train by hand signals ?—Yes, 
by a train standing outside the distant signal; for 
instance, in coming up to a station if there were 
one or two trains standing between the home signal 
and the distant signal, and I could only get 200 or 
300 yards inside, I should consider the position of my 
train to be very unsafe, and should feel it incumbent 
upon myself to go back something like half a mile to 
protect it with hand signals. 

18,304. That is the order, is it not ?—Yes, that is 
the order. 

18,305. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever had 
occasion to stop on any part of the line where there has 
been no fixed signal ?-—Yes. 

18,306. And in that case you go half a mile or so 
back ?—Yes, I should use my own discretion according 
to the gradient of the road. Half a mile in some 
instances would not be sufficiently far on a falling 
gradient. . 

18,307. What is your rule ?—I believe it is laid down 
at 800 yards on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire line. 

18,308. When you go back all that way, does the 
train go on without you or wait till you come up ?—It 
draws slowly up into the station. 

18,309. If there is no station at hand, do you leave 
a fog signal down and then come up and rejoin the 
train before it goes off?—As soon as the road was 
clear the driver would recal me by means of the 
whistle, and I should then place a detonator or fog 
signal on the line, and run up and get into my van. 

18,310. Would you leave only one detonator ?— 
Yes. 

18,311. (Chairman.) Was not that rule during the 
latter part of your time changed to two detonators on 
the line ?—TI think not. 

18,312. (Mr. Galt.) You said that you knew some 
cases in which porters refused to go between the 
carriages when in motion ?—Yes; I have known 
several goods guards, my own assistants, that would 
and will not do it at the present time. 

18,313. Have they suffered any annoyance in 
consequence of being snubbed from their superiors in 
any way ?—Yes, they complain to me frequently that 
they get abused if they observe this rule rigidly. 

18,314. Have you known any to leave their situa- 
tions in consequence ?—No, I have not. 

18,315. (Chairman.) With your passenger trains, 
speaking of passenger trains alone, do the majority 
of the drivers obey that rule 26 by stopping at the 
distant signal, and drawing on, or do they go on with- 
out coming to an actual stand?—The majority of 
them do not obey it. According to my own opinion 
it is best not obeyed, but I have had a driver with 
me that would obey it rigidly. He would stand at 
the distant signal and open his whistle, and I have 
frequently perhaps come to rather high words with 
him for being so foolish as to stay there so long. 

18,316. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose they are guided 
very much by what they see, in front of them, or 
rather what they do not see when they see a clear 
line ?—The object of this driver proceeding in that 
manner was most undoubtedly this. He took some 
little pride in himself in being punctual with his train, 
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and if a goods train or something was standing at a 
station three-quarters of a mile in front, with the line 
in a perfect state and the weather perfectly clear, he 
would do that merely to endeavour to get the goods 
guard, or whoever might be in charge of this goods 
train in front censured for running in at the time and 
causing an obstruction. 

18,317. He was a crotchety man perhaps Pp— 
Quite so. 

18,318. (Chairman.) He was rather taking care to 
get perfect notice taken of the truth of what he would 
enter in his journal, namely, delayed by signals or 
train in front ?—Yes, quite so. 

18,319. Instead of his journal resting upon his own 
statement, merely, he would like to get the station- 
master or the goods guard called by whistle to prove 
it ?—Yes, 

18,320. Therefore he would be acting strictly in 
accordance with the rules ?—Yes. . 

18,321. During the last part of your working as 
passenger guard you were working on some portions 
of the line on the block system, and on some where the 
block system had not been introduced ?—Quite so. 

18,322. Was there any uncertainty in your 
opinion in working the signals in the minds of the 
men as tothe amount of protection from the fact 
of being sometimes on the block and sometimes not ? 
—TI think not. It was upon a very small section of 
the line that the block system was introduced at the 
time I left. The portions of line on which the block 
system was extending from the Oaks Colliery, near 
Barnsley, to Summer Main, which is the station 
beyond Barnsley, in fact protecting the Barnsley 
station. 

18,323. There was a little block east of Woodhend 
going down to the Penistone tunnel, was there not? 
—I never ran on this side unless it was an excep- 
tional case. 

18,324. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You have given 
evidence to the Commission as to the long hours that 
you yourself were employed, and the effect which 
you conceive it had upon your health. Have you 
known in your experience of complaints made by 
others as to the length of time that they were kept at 
work ?—Yes, frequently. 

18,325. Is that complaint general ?—It is general 
to-day. But you will allow me to remark that the 
driver of this train has run it now for several years, 
and the time that he would actually be on duty would 
exceed mine by very nearly an hour, owing to the 
time occupied in taking his engine to the shed, and 
fetching it out in the morning before starting and 
before leaving it for the night. 

18,326. Where you were employed for 16 hours 
probably he would be employed for 17 hours ?—Or 
17% very frequently. 


18,327. Can you recollect what is the longest time 


that you have known an engineman detained upon his 
engine >—We should be two days and one night my- 
self and this driver of mine on the occasion of our 
coming to Manchester. 

18,328. That was quite a solitary case, I suppose? 
—Yes, quite a solitary case. 

18,329. (Chairman.) The book time of that train 
that you spoke of, if it was adhered to rigidly, was 
not very excessive, but the moment it became a little 
irvegular your rest became short, and the hours 
became very long ?—Just the routine of my life was 
this. I was called up every morning at five minutes 
past 5, so as to be able to get myself dressed in time 
for starting, and on my return after getting my 
parcels into the office at night, and my walk home 
and getting a cup of warm tea and a wash before 
going to bed it was nearly midnight. On an average, 
I could only ges five and a half hours sleep every 
night. 

18,330. By the 9.45 train, if your train kept its 
time, it would have been half-past 10 before you got 
settled at home ?>—Yes. 

18,331. You say you did not get on an average 
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more than six hours sleep ?—Five and a half hours’, 
or from that to six. 

18,332. Would you and the other men in your 
position, in preference to those long hours and short 
rests, have preferred a second lodging away from 
home on alternate days ?—I should not myself per- 
sonally. I should attach a great deal of importance 
to getting home. Home comforts are prefer phi to 
any that you can find away. 

18,333. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose married men 
would prefer coming home, but an unmarried man 
living in lodgings would not much care whether he 
slept in one place or another ?—It does not make 
much difference certainly to him. 

18,334. (Chairman.) Was the practice of having 
second lodgings for the men much adopted in the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company 
when you were in it >—No, it was not. 

18,335. Did not the men generally work home ?— 
Yes. 

18,336. Is that generally the case in the district, 
do you know ?—I believe it is. 

18,337. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think it is desirable 
to pay men for overtime in the railway service ?>—I 
would advise that overtime be abolished altogether as 
far as practicable. I consider it an evil. 

18,338. You think it tends rather to encourage 
the system of the men going on overtime, and the 
company employing them for a longer time ?—Yes, 
quite so. 

18,339. If they did not pay them more the men 
would rather keep within hours, and the employment 
would get reduced into a regular system, that of a 
contract to work so many hours a day. Would not 
that be the result if there was no overtime paid for P— 
I do not exactly see that. 

18,340. If a man contracted to work 12 hours a 
day, and he did not get paid overtime, would not 
that enforce upon the employers the necessity of 
arranging their affairs so that their servants need not 
work over 12 hours a day ?—Yes, it would. 

18,341. Also, would not it be a very strong reason 
for him to decline working more than 12 hours, and 
a justifiable reason, except in a case of emergency ?— 
Yes. 

18,342. It would not degenerate into a system of 
perpetually sliding into over hours in that case, 
although that might occasionally be necessary ?—I 
should think it would not. When no overtime was 
paid for, I found that the arrangements were such 
that a very large quantity of work—too large in fact 
—got into a very limited space of time, in the time 
table books for instance, so that it was impossible 
for it to be done in the time stated. 

18,343. Then that led to remonstrances, and addi- 
tional hands were supplied to assist them, as soon as 
it was found to be running into a continuous practice ? 
—Not in all cases. 

18,344. In: your particular case it was so, was it 
not ?—Yes, it was in my particular case. 

18,345. (Mr. Galt.) Does your successor continue 
to work the same hours as you did ?—The same time 
as when I left. 

18,346. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Your time was reduced 
before you left, was it not ?—Yes, I came on some 
two hours later in the morning. 

18,347. I have been taking out from your book here 
the times for three different periods of a fortnight 
each, and during the whole of that time the train 
returned to Barnsley only once in time, it averaged 
one fortnight 23 minutes late, in another fortnight 27 
minutes late, and in the third fortnight 25 minutes 
late, are all the figures in this book correct ?—Yes. 

18,348. Can you explain what I see marked here, 
that on April the 16th you were 92 minutes behind 
time in coming in ?—This would be on the occasion 


The witness withdrew. 
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‘of a special trip having to be made from Barnsley to 


Penistone. 


18,349. Was that the special trip that you referred — 


to?—No, it was anothér. In my ordinary course I 
should have finished at night at 10.15, but I have had 
to return for the purpose of conveying back a certain 
portion of a special train, and in all probability that 
would be when I came down to Manchester to fetch 
the Barnsley portion of the passengers. 


18,350. Then it was extra work, did you get paid 


extra time for it ?—No, nothing. 
18,351. It was only about two hours extra, I think ? 
—Scareely two hours. 


18,352. Are you employed on any railway now ?—I | 


am not now. 

18,353. (Mr. Galt.) Ave there any cases ‘of over- 
time that have come within your personal knowledge 
recently, such as you have complained of ?—The 
over time lately which has come to my knowledge has 
been from having a conversation with the old servants 
with whom I was associated and I was employed 
with. 

18,354. I mean cases that have come within your 
own knowledge ?—Yes, there are several names they 
could give. 

18,355. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You are not sure, I 
suppose, that they would thank you for giving them ? 
—I do not see that they would have any very great 
objection. For instance, I was in conversation some 
few weeks ago with the station-master at the Holmes 
Station, near Masborough, of the Midland Company, 
and he told me that his hours of duty were from 14 to 
16 hours a day. 

18,356. Do you know what staff he has at that 
station >—I do not know the number; I know that 
there have been three accidents there in about 12 
months to passenger trains. 

18,357. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any other cases that 
you have special knowledge of >—Yes. 1 would like 
also to mention the name of Robert Tritton, the driver 
of the train that I was with, and a man named Jones, 
at Dodworth, between Penistone and Barnsley, in the 
employment of the Sheffield Company, who has the 
whole of the duties, which are very much in excess of 
what one man should be entrusted with. There is 
another man named Alvy, of Mexborough, a driver, 
who would be able to give evidence as to being 
employed excessive hours. 

18,358. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did I understand 


you that when you were guard on the Manchester, 


Sheffield; and Lincolnshire line you never had a tail 
rope on your van ?—Never. 

18,359. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you ever find any 
necessity for using a tail rope ?>—If you had a tail 
rope that would prevent the practice of fly shunting. 

18,360. But when’you came to a station where you 
wanted to shunt, did they give you a tail rope at that 
station ?—T4il ropes are kept at the stations generally ; 
at almost all, I should imagine. 

18,361. It is no new practice to have a tail rope at 
the place where shunting goes on; you got it all 
right there when you wanted it?—In many places, 
but not at all. At the colliery to which I made 
reference just now there was no tail rope. 

18,3862. If it were regularly kept, it would be 
more convenient, would it not, to have it lying on the 
ground than for you to pull it in and out of the van ¢ ? 
—LQui te so. 

18,363. (Chairman.) We have heard that breaks- 
men are not very anxious to carry a tail rope ; do you 
think that that is so >—They are cumbrous things no 
doubt to pull about. 

18,364. (Mr. Ayrton.) It has been practically found 
more convenient to keep a tail rope on the ground, 
and when it is wanted they can attach it, and leave 
it when they have done with it ?—That would be 
SO. 
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JAMES CORDWELL examined. 


18,365. (Chairman.) You were in railway employ 
| formerly, were you not ?—Yes. _ 

18,366. How long were you in railway service? 
—Sixteen years. 

18,367. In which company ?—I was eight years 
with the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and 

eight years with the London and North-western. 

18,368. What are you now ?—District secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 

18,369. Have you no private employment ?—I have 
a private income as well; I am in no other service. 

18,370. When did you leave the railway service ?— 
In December 1872. 

18,371. What were you when you left ?—Line 
foreman at Longsight. 

18,372. Was Mr. Ramsbotham superintendent 
then ?—Mr. Corns was the superintendent when I 
left. I was in the traffic department. 

18,378. You desire to refer to one or two cases in 
1872, where an inefficient man was sent out as guard 
of a train ?—Yes, a man of the name of Smith; I 
do not remember his Christian name. He was not 
sufficiently long in the service to be so employed. He 
was at Longsight, and he had orders to go out in 
charge of a train of 40 waggons to Garstone. The 
man came to me, and asked me the meaning of a 
packet of fog signals and a red flag. I told him that 
if he did not know the meaning of those things he 
had no right to go out with the train, and of course 
he did not go out. 

18,374. Who ordered him out ?— The station- 
master at Longsight at that time. 

18,375. But the man did not go, you say >—He did 
not go. 

18,376. What was the position of the man ?—He 
was employed as a shunter to assist us in the yard. 
His previous employment, I ‘think, had been in an 
iron works. 

18,377. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) How long had 
he been a shunter, do you recollect >—Seven days. 

18,378. Had he been a shunter in the employ of any 
other railway company before ?—No; he had come 
from an iron works, and got employment under the 
London and North-western Company, and was taken 
on by the station-master then at Longsight. After he 
had been in the service seven days they wanted a 
guard, and they asked him to take charge of this train. 

18,379. (Chairman.) Had he been employed at 
any of the iron works upon the line with sidings into 
them ?—No, I do not think he had. 

18,380. Do you know what iron works he came 
from ?—He came from Sharpe Stewart’s, at the Atlas 
Works. 

18,381. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When did this occur ? 
—This was in 1872 in the month of September. 

18,382. Is the man still employed on the railway ? 
—No; he left the service on account of refusing to go 
out on that particular occasion. 

18,383. Did he refuse to go out ?—I told him that 
if he did not know the meaning of a red flag or the 
meaning of fog signals he had no right to go out with 
a train. And, of course, the man refused to go out, 
and he left the service. 

18,384. Was he turned off?—He was not exactly 
turned off; he left partly on his own account. 

18,385. (Chairman.) Was he paid up to the day 
of leaving ?—Yes; certainly he was paid up to the 
day of leaving. 

18,386. He did not get a week’s notice or pay in 

- lieu of notice >—No, nothing of that sort, ; 

18,387. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was anything said 
to you by the station-master for having told him that 
he should not go out with the train, were you found 
fault with ?—No. . - 

13,388. (Chairman.) That was in the ordinary 
course of your duty as line foreman, was it not ?— 
Yes; I declined to allow a man to go out who did 

not understand his proper duty. 

18,389. If you saw an improper man, or a man who 
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seemed incapable of doing his duty, or doing it 
wrongly, it was your duty, was it not, to check him ? 
—Yes, to check him and to stop him. I might ex- 
plain that I have found throughout my experience of 
railway service that we have had a difficalty when we 
have had inefficient men placed with us to conduct 
the working of the traffic, and, when we have cum- 
plained about this, we have been censured by the 
men over us. I do not say by the chief officials, but 
by the station-masters and others. We have been 
censured for having done this thing. I could refer to 
one man that I know left the service, that was at 
Longsight. Mr. Outerside was the station-master at 
Longsight at the time I objected to the man Smith 
going out with the train. 

18,390. Where is he now, do you know ?—He is 
keeping a public house somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Wigan, I believe. 

18,391. He has left the railway service ?—Yes. 

18,392. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was that man to go out 
alone, or with somebody else ?—He was to go out 
alone with a train of 40 waggons. The chief objec- 
tion that I took to his going out then was in conse- 
quence of an accident that had occurred a short time 
previously between Runcorn and Ditton on the same 
line where the engineman was killed. 

18,393. That made you specially cautious ?—Yes ; 
a passenger train had been sent from Warrington up 
to Ditton up the bank, the engine driver had a break- 
down at the top of the bank, and while he was repair- 
ing his engine another train was allowed to pitch into 
him, and the man was killed ; he was under the engine 
repairing it at the time. 

18,394. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I understood you to 
say that no one found fault with you upon that ocea- 
sion, now you say the station-master did ?—Not on 
that occasion, on another occasion the station-master 
found fault with me for objecting to sending a man 
that had been placed under me. 

18,395. (Chairman.) You spoke of being sent out 
one Whitsuntide ?—Yes, Whitsuntide of 1872. 

18,396. Was that with a passenger train ?—With a 
train of empty coaches working them to London. 

18,397. What were the circumstances of that case ? 
—At Whitsuntide there are very many coaches bor- 
rowed from the south companies that work, and after 
the first two or three days of Whitsuntide they have 
to be worked back at the end of Whit-week. On 
that particular occasion that I refer to I was sent out 
with a train of empty carriages from Longsight with 
a guard, or rather he was not a guard he was a clerk 
out of the office, and I was sent out with him to act as 
second guard with me. 


Yes. 

18,399. Were you then foreman ?—Yos, and I was 
sent out as chief guard. 

18,400. The train wasin your charge, was it not >— 
Yes. 

18,401. What would be the duties of the other 
man ?—The duties of the other man would have been 
to have taken care of the front part of the train, and 
he was to look out for the signals when we came to a 
station where we should be required to shunt, which 
we were required to do at Stafford for the limited 
mail to pass, Stafford, sent me on to Rugby, and a fog 
came on between leaving Stafford and getting to Rugby, 
and, after waiting some time and ascertaining that the 
signal was right for us to come back to the back of 
the station, Iran up to the front part of the train 
and found the driver and fireman resting themselves 
against the engine waiting for the signal, and I found 
that the man that had been sent out to assist me in 
working this train was taking his rest in the break 
van. 

18,402. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was he asleep ?—I 
would not like to say he was asleep. 

18,403. (Chairman.) Did you stop at Rugby for 
the purpose of shunting ?—I stopped at Stafford, and 
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expressed a desire to shunt for the limited, Stafford 
then sent me on to Rugby, and at Rugby the train 
stopped to shunt. 

18,404. You were in charge of the train, were you 
not ?—Yes. 

18,405. Did you communicate with the signalman ? 
—We had drawn up above the signal box, so that T 
knew the signal was right for us coming back. 

18,406. Which van were you riding in ?—In the 
last van. I saw the signal and the points were right, 
but we could not get the man to send the train back. 

18,407. Did you give any signal to the driver ? 
Yes; but he could not see it at the end of 40 apaehes, 

18,408. Could not he see your hand lamp ?—No. 

18,409. Did you go across the road and wave it to 
the engineman ?—Yes; butin the fog he could not see 
its 

18,410. You had to walk up the length of the 
train >—Yes, I walked up the length of the train and 
I got them back clear. 

18,411. What should the second guard have been 
doing in that case?—The second guard should have 
assisted me in working the train and looking back for 
signals from me. 

18,412. He was in the next van to the engine, so 
that he was nearly as far from you as the engine 
driver with regard to seeing the lamp ?—Yes. 

18,413. Where do you consider he shouid have been 
at the time ?>—Had he been an experienced guard he 
would have met me down the middle of the train. 

18,414. You think he should have left his break 
and got out upon the road to meet you?—Yes, to 
assist me in working back the train. 

18,415. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Instead of giving you 
300 yards to run ?—Certainly. 

18,416. (Str Seymour Fitzgerald.) What year was 
that in ?—In 1872. 

18,417. (Chairman.) Did you make any report 
upon the subject ?—I did not, except that in the 
journal I made a report about it. 

18,418. Was the man ever sent out again ?P—No. 
He was only a clerk out of the office. 

18,419. Who was taken on at a time of pressure ? 
—lI believe he had been sent out as a sort of favour 
that he should get up to see some friends of his North- 
ampton way. 

18,420. You were going to London, were you not ? 
—Yes, 

18,421. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that it was a 
favour conferred upon him ?—Yes, by some official 
who sent the man out so that he could get up to see 
some of his friends. 

18,422. (Chairman.) How old would he have been ? 
—He would be about 26. 

18,423. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you know who sent 
him ?—I know that the station-master who sent him 
was that same Mr. Outerside, of Longsight. 

18,424. (Mr. Galt.) You think that there was no 
necessity for sending him, because they could have 
got another qualified person?—Yes; they could have 
got plenty of more qualified guards, but in those 
cases there is a certain favour granted which some- 
times results in disastrous consequences, and it ought 
to be stopped. 

18,425. (Chairman.) Is there any extra pay given 
on those occasions; how were you paid when you 
took:that train up ?—I was paid for the time I was out. 

18,426. Did you get a higher rate of pay for that 
duty than you got as foreman ?—No; I just got paid 
the same remuneration that I received befor e, only a 
day’s pay extra. 

18,427. That is to say, it was counted as extra 
special work ?—Just so; I had been working the 
whole of that day. 

18,428. Then you took the train out that night and 
gotan extra day’s pay at the same rate as your fore- 
raan’s pay ?—Yes. 

18,429. Was it higher or lower than ordinary 


‘guard’ s pay >—My rate of pay would be lower. 


18,430. What was your pay as foreman ?—265s. a 
week, 
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18,431. What would have been the pay at that time 
of a reserve or a relief guard ?—He would have got 
the same, but I am speaking now of the ordinary pay 
of a main line guard, 

18,432. Such aman as would be sent out with a 
train of this sort would be an ordinary relief guard, 
what would his pay be?—An ordinary relief guard 
would receive 23s. or 24s. 

18,433. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose you got to 
London in the morning and came back as a passen- 
ger ?—I got to town inthe morning, and was asked 
to work back as second guard with a special train for 
the Whitsuntide holidays down to Manchester, but 
this I refused to do. 

18,434. (Chairman.) Then you came back as a 
passenger ?—Yes. 

18,435. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) At what time 
would that special train have started ?>—The special 
train was leaving at 10.10, I think, in the morning. 

18,436. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What time did you 
reach London ?—I reached Willesden at 6.30, and 
then they sent me down to Victoria to exchange 
carriages, and deliver them over to the company that 


they belonged to. When I came back with the engine . 


to Camden, and went down to Huston, I was then 
told that I should have to work as second guard with 
a train down to Manchester, 

18,437. What time was it when you got to Euston ? 
—It would be close upon 8 o’clock, between 8 and 9. 
I cannot speak to the time exactly. 

18,438. What happened_when you refused to go 
back with this special ?—Nothing. No course was 
taken whatever upon it. 

18,439. (Chairman.) You were passed back ?—I 
came back as a passenger. 

18,440. You were allowed your expenses back ?— 
There was no charge made. 1 was passed back. 

18,441. (St Seymour Fitzgerald.) Did you know 
that part of the line at all?—I had been to Camden 
two or three times, but I did not know anything about 
going round to Victoria. 

18,442. (Chairman.) Who went round with you? 
—No one went round with me. The engineman, that 
Thad in front had been over the road, but I knew 
nothing at ull about it. 

18,443. The driver and the fireman, I suppose, 
knew ?>—Yes. ; 

18,444. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Was it the 
same driver and fireman that came with you, from 


‘ Longsight ?—Yes. 


18,445. Of course, you did not know anything (alors 
the stations or junctions or anything P—No. 

18,446. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did that same driver 
go back with that special ?—No, he went into the 
shed at Camden. 

18,447. (Chatirman.) Was he a London or a Long- 
sight driver ?—He was a London driver. 

18, 448. Who had got down to Longsight, and in 
the course of traffie went back again ?—Yes. 

18,449. (Str Seymour Fitzgerald. )} The day before 
that, at what time had you come on duty at Long- 
sight ?—On the Saturday morning I came on duty at 7. 

“18, 450. At what time did you start from Long- 
sight in charge of the train ?—-After the 10.55 mail, 
that would be 12 o'clock. 


18,451. Then you were on duty, and you returned 
to Camden after being at Victoria between 8 and 9, 
you think >—Yes, and then I was asked to work as 
second guard back. 

18,452. Had you been 22 hours on Hoty at that 
time ?—Yes, 

18,453. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Had you not an 
interval of time before the train left Longsight, suffi- 
cient to allow you to go home ?—The interval of time 
was between 6 and 7, when I went home to have my 
tea, and then I had to work’ a special to Heaton 
Norris to clear the Bellevue traffic, and then come 
back and take the train out to London. 

18,454. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you describing a thing 
of daily occurrence >—No. 
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18,455. (Chairman.) Would that sort of work have 
happened ordinarily in the course of your duty as 
foreman, or is it rather special to Whitsuntide ?—It is 
special to Whitsuntide. 

18,456. Would anything of the sort have happened 
in the three months previous, do you think, in your 
course of work, or would it be a case just confined to 
Kaster or Whitsuntide?—It would be confined to 
Whitsuntide or Easter ; but many times after I have 
done a day’s work I have been sent out in charge of 
a train. 

18,457. Where to ?—Sent out to Crewe, sent out 
to Bushbury, sent out to Birmingham, and sent out 
to Holyhead. 

18,458. With regard to your being sent out, who 
sent you out in those cases when you were there as 
foreman ?—The station-master. 

18,459, (Mr. Galt.) Did you ever object to go out ? 
—lIt is no use objecting, because if you object they 
make a mark of you. 

18,460. (Chairman.) Did you ever object >—I have 
objected. 

18,461. Were you then ordered to go?—Yes, I 
was ordered to go. 

18,462. Although you had objected ?—Yes. 

18,463. Could you give us the date of that occur- 
rence ?—Yes, I can supply it. 

18,464. Will you describe your duties as line foreman 
at Longsight >—The duty of line foreman is to have 
the control of all traffic, trains, and engines passing 
in and out of that yard, and you have the pilot 
guards under you. 

18,465. How many people had you under you 
altogether ?—Perhaps 20 or 30. 

18,466. How many trains passed through the 
station ?—There would be about 40 trains pass in the 
12 hours. 

18,467. Both goods and passengers ?—No, goods 
trains. The goods trains are turned out at Hyde 
Road box, and they are turned out again at Long- 
sight, and we have to contend with the general 
management of the line, keeping it clear and disposing 
of the goods traffic. 

18,468. But only the goods traffic?—-Only the 
goods tratlic; but still you are held responsible, and I 
have been fined for delaying a passenger train. 

18,469. That fine was for not managing the goods 
trains so as to avoid delaying the passenger traffic, I 
presume ?—,Just so. 

18,470. There was a station-master at Longsight, 
a couple of booking clerks, and half a dozen inspectors 
and foremen, taking both classes >—There are between 
30 and 40 guards at Longsight. 

18,471. Will you describe your duties at Longsight 
as line foreman ?—I was in charge of the sidings, and 
I had to conduct and work all traffic, with the excep- 
tion of passenger trains passing over the main line; 
but I was held responsible for any obstruction that 
might be caused to those passengers trains. I had 
under my supervision the goods guards, signalmen, 
and shunters. 

18,472. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) The pointsmen 
were not under you?—The pointsmen that work in 
the shunting boxes were under me. 

18,473. (Chairman.) But not the poinismen of the 
line ?—Not of the main line. 

18,474. Had you any signalmen under you at all ? 
—No. 

18,475. Those pointsmen that you speak of would 
be on the ground, would they not ?—No ; they would 
be the pointsmen in the shunting boxes, 

~ 18,476. Would you, in continuation of that answer, 
state the hours of your ordinary duty; you came on 
duty at what time in the morning ?—When we were 
on day duty we came on at 7, and left at 6; when 
on hight duty we came on at 6 and left at 7. 

18,477. That is 13 hours in onecase and 11 in the 
other, was that 13 hours an arrangement at the wish 
of the men ?--It was an arrangement between myself 
and my mate. 

18,478. I find that in a good many cases the men 
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seem to have arranged their course of duty for them- 
selves, as 13 hours and 11 hours ?—Yes, 

18,479. When you were on day duty who. took the 
night duty ?—Another line foreman. 

18,480. How many line foremen were there ?— 
There were only two. 

18,481. Then next to the line foreman were there 
some foreman shunters or foreman porters ?—Foreman 
shunters. 

18,482. How many of them ?—There would be two 
foreman shunters, one in each gang. 

18,483. And was there any other leading man having 
any authority, besides the foreman ?—There was one 
inspector. 

18,484. Was he under you?—No; he was over me. 

18,485. Was there one inspector by day and one by 
night p—Yes. 

18,486. Had you any control over the clerks in any 
way in the goods department ?—No. 

18,487. Only with the making up of the trains 7— 
Just so. 

18,488. When you say that there were between 
30 and 40 guards, how many of those would be on 
regular duty, and how many would remain available for 
specials ?—Spare guards were made out of shunters. 
All the men at that time would have certain trains 
which they had to work. 

18,489. You mean that all the shunters who had 
been longest in the service were taken as extra 
guards ?—Just so. 

18,490. In a case of a special train being sent out, 
with whom did it rest to give the orders as to the per- 
son to attend it as guard ?—The foreman shunter or 
the inspector. 

18,491. And the foreman shunter was under you ? 
—TI was line foreman of the yard; there would be an 
inspector over me, and it would rest between us as to 
which man we should send out with the train. 

18,492. Who had authority to decide upon sending 
you instead of the leading shunter as an extra guard ? 
—The station-master. 

18,498. What circumstances would lead him to send 
away one of his foremen from the station ?—Because 
he had no other man. 


18,494. Was it because all your spare men had gone 


away ’—Yes. 

18,495. Are the line shunters properly qualified 
as guards ?—Yes; he would send any spare men that 
he could get. 

18,496. It became a question of the next best man 
at the time ?>—Just so. 

18,497. And under those circumstances you were 
sent out on this occasion, and you have been on other 
occasions to Heaton-Norris and Crewe ?—Yes, that 
is so. In certain times it is necessary to work special 
trains, and an inducement has been held out to the 
men that they shall be paid extra for working those 
trains, and they have been sent out in many instances. 

18,498. I suppose a shunter gets a little extra pay 
if he goes with a train ?—He just géts the pay of a 
guard. 

18,499. And he gets a little experience also leading 
him forward to be a guard hereafter ?—Precisely so. 

18,500. Were you ever a guard before you were 
foreman?—Yes, I had been a goods guard and a 
passenger guard. 

18,501. That was before you were sent -out with 
this train >—Yes ; I had been a passenger guard on the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line, and also 
one of the goods guards on the London and North- 
western line. 

18,502. You also stated that you had known a man 
sent as guard of a pilot between Longsight and Ard- 
wick, who did not know the meaning of the signal 
flags, was that. a pilot engine with a single break-van ? 
—wWill you allow me to relate the circumstances, I 
felt very much about it at the time. 

18,508. When was’ it?—It was in the summer of 
1872. I cannot recollect the exact date. A man was 
sent down from Nuneaton to Longsight as a railway 
porter, and this man was sent to me with an instruc- 
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tion that he was to work a pilot train. The man had 
had no experience, and knew nothing of railway work ; 
he was put on in charge of this train between Longsight 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire branch at Ardwick, 
and on the third day, I believe, it was coming up he 
stood between No. 1 and No. 2 sidings at Longsight, 
and went between the waggons to uncouple two of the 
waggons, an engine was coming down against the 
locomotive shed, and struck him on the back of the 
head, and the man I believe now is a complete idiot. 

18,504. He was sent, you say, from Nuneaton, who 
sent him ?—I cannot say. 

18,505. Who gave you the instruction ?—Mr. Outer- 
side, the station-master at Longsight sent him to me 
to work the pilot. 

18,506. I understood you to say that the man had 
been sent from Nuneaton with an instruction that he 
was to work the train?—He was sent to Nuneaton to 
be a porter, and he was sent to me to be made a 
guard. : 

18,507. Then the station-master at. Longsight gave 
instructions about his being made a guard ?—Yes. 

18,508. Did he not know the signal light ?—When 
a lamp was given him at dark, he did not know the 
meaning of neither the green, white, nor red lights. 

18,509. Was he tried to see whether his sight was 
good, had he been tested ?—No, I do not think he 
had ; there are plenty of those men that never have 
been tested at all by the companies. 

18,510. Had he been tested for colour blindness ?— 
No, I do not think he had. 

18,511. Can you give us the name of the man ?—I 
could get his name, but I have not got it now; I do 
not remember it. 

18,512. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Did you make any 
remark about his want of experience before the 
accident occurred ?—I told the station-master that I 
should not be responsible if anything happened to this 
man. 

18,513. ( Chairman.) What was the answer ?—The 
answer was, he is there, and you must do what you 
like with him. 

18,514. What did you do then ?—I endeavoured to 
waich him as much as I possibly could, and tried to 
keep him out of danger. 

18,515. Did you continue to send him as guard ?— 
He happened with this accident on the third day. 

18,516. How many days after you had spoken to 
the station-master about him ?—It would be the day 
after I had spoken to the station-master that the man 
received those injuries. 

18,517. Do you know what the man had been ?— 


He had been a gardener for some gentleman up at. 


Nuneaton. 

18,518. (Mr. Galt.) Was it the first time he had 
gone with a train ?—The first time he had ever been 
on a railway. 

18,519. (Chairman.) When you found the first 
time that you put him on, and a lamp was given him, 
that he did not know the meaning of the green or the 
red, did not you tell the station-master that he was 
unfit ?—I told him that I should not be responsible if 
anything happened. 

18,520. Did you still send him out ?—I was obliged, 
I had no one else to send out. 

18,521. It rested with you and the inspector to 
decide who should go ?—Yes, but the station-master 
is master, both of the inspector and the foreman. 

18,522. The station-master told you to send out 
this man ?—He said, do what you like with him. 

18,523. The station-master told you to make him 
guard ?—Yes, that was the first thing. 

18,524. If I understand you rightly, you found on 
his being given a lamp, as you describe, that he did 
not know one colour from the other, or the use of 
them ?—He does not know the use of them... ; 

18,525. Did you then still let him go as guard the 
first day ?—The first night the lamp was given to him 
was about 6 o’clock, when I was leaving duty. I then 
made a statement to the station-master that this man 
was not fit for a guard, and I was told to do what I 
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liked with him, and the next day he met with this 
accident. ; 

18,526. But I want to know whether, when you 
found that he did not know the signals and the Jamp, 
you still sent him out with the train ?—Just so, 
between Ardwick and Longsight. 

18,527. You thought yourself justified in sending 
him out ?—I had no one else to send. 

18,528. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did the station-master tell 
you that you were to do what you liked with him, 
before or after you sent him out with that train ?— 
He had been out with the train between Ardwick and 
Longsight. When he was sent down, of course I 
sent him with the pilot as I was ordered to do. 

18,529. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Having been sent to 

you to work as pilot guard, you assumed that he had 
some qualification for it until you found out his ignor- 
ance ?—No, I could not assume that, because I could 
see the man’s ignorance as soon as ever he came to 
me, ..- 
18,530. (Mr. Galt.} When the station-master said 
to you, “do what you like with him,” did you under- 
stand that to mean that you might either employ him, 
or not ?—No; | had no power over that. 

18,531. When he said to you, “do what you like 
with him,” many would think that the meaning of 
that was that you might either send him or not ?— 
As I say, I had no power over that at all. 

18,532. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you heard that 
remark from the station-master, did you take it as 
meaning that you were to give him whatever employ- 
ment you thought fit, or did you take’ it as meaning 
that the station-master declined to interfere in any 
way further ?—The station-master sent him down to 
me to work a pilot train, and I objected to the man 
working the train, seeing that he had had no ex- 
perience, and the station-master then said, “do what 
you like with him.” I then had no power to dismiss 
that man, he is sent to you and you must do the 
best with him. 

18,533. (Mr. Ayrton.) Knowing that he was a man 
who had not been employed on a railway before, 
would not that mean that you were to teach him some 
employment on the line ?—Exactly. 

18,534, And a man must begin, I suppose, with 
some kind of employment when he is first brought on ~ 
the line under you?—My ideas of training men for 
pilot guards are these, that a man shall first come into 
a shunting yard and learn the duties of a shunter, and 
then be sent out as a pilot guard, and afterwards sent 
out as a guard of a goods train. ! 

18,535. Then, according to your view, he ought to 
have been employed as a shunter ?>—Yes. 

18,536. Why did not you employ him as ashunter ? 
—He was sent down here, J believe, to be a porter. 
We had no vacancy open for him, and he was sent to 
us to be employed as best we could find him a situa- 
tion. The station-master gave me distinct instruc- 
tions to employ this man as a pilot guard, so he was 
sent out and so he met with this injury. 

18,537. It would seem, according to’ the instruction 
he gaye, that you were to do what you liked with him, 
and your view of what was proper to do with him was 
to employ him as a shunter ?—If a man is appointed 
to a certain position on a railway, it is expected that 
he will take that position, and it you do not carry out 
the instructions of those who are placed over you, you 
get into a difficulty. 

18,538. But we understood from you ‘that the 
station-master, on being informed by you that he was 
not a competent person to go with the pilot engine, 
altered his instruction to you into doing what you 
liked with him; is’ not that what you told us ?— 
es, 

18,539. (Sir Seymour, Fitzgerald.) But did you 
understand at the time when the station-master said 
you could do what you liked with him, that he meant 
by that to say, if you cannot make him a guard make 
him a shunter ?—No, I had no alternative left me. I 
had no other man to place on the train. 2 

18,540. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had you no shunters ?—I 
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had shunters, but the shunters would not be placed 
in that position without they were appointed, 

18,541. You have told us that a man is first em- 
ployed as a shunter ?—I suggested it. 

18,542. That is your view of the way to bring a 
man into training on the line ?—Yes, I suggested that 
as being the proper training. 

18,543. If you wanted some one to go on a pilot 
engine and you had shunters, would it not occur to 
you that the right person to send was a shunter and 
not this man who knew nothing about it ?—Just so. 
Had I exercised my own judgment in the matter I 
should certainly have sent an experienced man on to 
the pilot; but here is a man sent down, and he is to 
be a pilot guard. 

18,544. And you were to do what you liked with 
him ?—But this was afterwards, after I had com- 
plained of his inefficiency. 

18,545. The moment it was known that he was in- 
efficient, that order was withdrawn ?—I did not get 
that order. 

18,546. (Chairman.) Was that man put on when 
he came to that station at guard’s pay, or shunter’s 
pay, or what pay >—He was put on pilot guard’s pay 
at 21s. a week in the first instance. 

18,547. Was that the lowest rate of pay in the 
station, or not >—No; 17s. 6d. a week is the lowest 
pay for porters. 

18,548. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the lowest 
pay for shunters ?—The shunters have advanced now; 
they were down to about 18s.; now I think they are 
advanced to 21s. 

18,549. At that time were they lower than goods 
guards’ wages ?—Yes. 

18,550. (Chairman.) Did I understand rightly that 
this man was sent from Nuneaton to be a porter ?— 
Yes. 

18,551. But the station-master at Longsight, changes 
that and says that he is to be guard ?—Yes ;° we 
had no vacancy for a porter. They sent him to 
Longsight to find him a situation. 

18,552. When men are taken on at Longsight ordi- 
narily speaking raw hands that have not been pre- 
viously in the service, are they taken on as shunters 
or pilot guards ?—They are generally taken on as 
shunters, and sometimes as second guards of trains. 

18,553. First as shunters, and then after a little 
shunting they get up to second guards ?—Yes. 

18,554. Have you any other instances of men 
coming down without any previous service being sent 
on as guards at Longsight ?— Scores of men have 
been sent to me that knew nothing at all of railway 
work. 

18,555. I asked you whether you had other instances 
of men sent to-you to be put on first as guards who 
had no previous knowledge of railway work ?—I 
cannot say that. 

18,556. They would be put on ordinarily as shun- 
ters, would they not ?—Yes. 

18,557. And then promoted to guards ?—Yes, we 
do have some sent out as guards. 

18,558. That case is more “especially impressed 
upon your mind?—Yes, it is, on account of the 
damage done to the man. 

18,559. In short, because it seems to have been a 
special case of a stranger sent to be a guard at once? 
—Just so. ‘ 

18,560. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You said that the 
usual plan was that a man commenced as a shunter, 
and in a few days was sent out as a guard ?—Yes. 

18,561. When you say in a few days, do you mean 


that you have known many instances or several in- 


stances of a man who has only just come into the yard 
as a shunter being sent out as a guard ?—I know 
many instances of men having a very few days ex- 
perience being sent out in charge of a train, after a 
few days work, or something like that. 

18,562. |(Chairman.) As guard to what class of 
work ?—As guard of goods trains sent up to Crewe 
or Liverpool. 

18,563. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As first guard or 
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second guard?—There is only one guard in sole 
charge. 

18,564. Had they not the practice of making him 
ride for some little time with the guard on several 
trains before giving him charge of a train 2—No. 

18,565. Is not that the case on the London and 
North-western line ?—The London and North-west- 
ern, on the Buxton branch, send out two men; that 
is the only place that I know of where they do that. 

18,566. (Chairman.) That is from Longsight up 
to Buxton on the incline ?—Yes. 

18,567. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you never seen 
men learn their business by travelling with guards in 
break-vans on the London and North-western line >— 
I have seen them sent out with a man to learn the 
road. 

18,568. Whilst they were learning the road they 
would learn their business as guard ?—Yes. 

18,569. How long would they travel to learn the 
road before they would send them out as guards ?— 
They would send them on a trip or two. 

18,570. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are those through trains to 
which you refer ?—Yes; I refer to all trains. 

18,571. Could you give the names of some of the 
men who were sent out at once after going only one 
or two trips ?—I possibly could give their names. 

18,572. (Mr. Galt.) Are the men, usually or often 
employed as porters before they are made shunters ? 
—No. 

18,573. Are they employed as shunters at once ?— 
Yes, they are employed as shunters at first. 

18,574. (Chairman.) Ave they not frequently taken 
on as labourers before they are taken on as shunters ? 
—No. 

18,575. When there is a press of business in the 
goods yard round here, you take on extra men occa- 
sionally ?—Yes, we take platelayers. We have had 
platelayers sent out as guards that knew nothing at 
all about what guard’s duties were. 

18,576. Do not you frequently take on extra men 
at times when there is a glut of traffic in the goods 
yard ?—Yes. 

18,577. From the town and elsewhere ? — Yes, 
from anywhere. 

18,578. As the traffic diminishes some of those 
men are discharged, I suppose, and some get perma- 
nent employment, do they not ?>—Yes. 

18,579. Those men that you take on in the first 
instance, I think, you call labourers in the goods 
yards?—No; in fact, we have no class of labourers 
at all in the goods yards. 

18,580. What do you put those extra men down as 
in your pay list?—We call them extra men, extra 
shunters, or extra guards, or whatever they may be. 

18,581. Sometimes those men remain there, and are 
entered on the permanent list >—Sometimes. ; 

18,582. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you kindly give the 
names that you said you could give of the people 
who are so rapidly employed as guards with only a 
few days previous employ ?>—Yes, I will endeavour 
to give some of them, but I have not got them with 
me now. 

18,583. (Str J. L. Simmons.) When you say that 
platelayers are occasionally employed as guards, is it 
not a fact that platelayers are constantly working on 
the line, and learn the duties of other branches of the 
service, and know what is necessary to protect a train, 
and so on ?—Yes. 

18,584, And therefore they are not bad men to 
send out in case of difficulties ?>—A platelayer is not a 
proper man to send out in charge of a train, because 
he only knows his own section. 

18,585. Do not some of them work with the ballast 
trains, and so get to know the line in the neighbour- 
hood ?—Yes, but I am speaking of platelayers located 
in a certain section of the line in case of pressure, 
such as Whit week or Christmas time, those men are 
sent out in charge of trains. 

18,586. You would consider that a platelayer is a 
better man for a guard than a clerk or a porter ?— 
Yes. 
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18,587. Platelayers, when you are hard up, are not 
the worst class of men to take ?—They are not the 
worst class of men, some of them. 

18,588. Some of them are very handy ?—Yes, and 
some are indifferent. 

18,589. ( Chairman.) The ordinary course with 
shunters, when they are sent as goods guards, would 
be to send them with trains away to Crewe, or such 
distances as that, or to send them first down to Ard- 
wick or Heaton Norris and back. What would be 
your direction to the men ?—My direction would be 
to place a man in the goods yard to learn the sbunt- 
ing and marshalling of the waggons a certain length 
of time, then to place him on a pilot until he gets,a 
knowledge of the working of trains, and then, after a 
certain examination, pass him as a second guard, and 
let him work with another man until he is thoroughly 
well versed in all the signals and the different gra- 
dients on the road. 

18,590. In your ordinary course of business at Long- 
sight, if one of your shunters was thought to be suit- 
able for guard’s work, should you send him in the 
first instance to Ardwick or to Heaton Norris with a 
pilot ?—That would depend upon circumstances. If 
you required a man with the requisite common sense 
to go out with a special somewhere, you would pick 
out what you considered the best man amongst your 
shunters, and send that man out in charge of the 
train. 

18,591. Although he had never been out in a train 
before ?—Yes, quite so ; you have another alternative, 
because there is no proper system of training ; you 
would have to pick out the best man you could get. 

18,592. How many shunters had you under you in 
your yard ?—We should have six at Longsight. 

18,593. And how long when you were in the ser- 
vice had the seniors of those six been in the service ? 
—They were changed almost every week. 

18,594. You mean that they were changed by pro- 
motion and by leaving ?—Yes, by leaving and by pro- 
motion. 

18,595. Had any of those men been 12 months with 
you ?—No. 

18,596. How many shunters in a year on the aver- 
age had been promoted to guards out of your six ?— 
Almost all the men that I had under me I should 
think were promoted to guards. 

18,597. Did you have many of those shunters in 
the time you were foreman who left the company 
instead of getting promotion ?—Yes. 

18,598. About how many should you think ?—Four 
or five, I think. 

18,599. Then the majority would get promoted to 
guards P—Yes. 

18,600. Where generally did you get your men 
from for shunters ?—There were colliers and men out 
of iron works, men out of factories, and all classes. 

18,601. Men of the neighbourhood, or men sent to 
you from a distance 7—Sometimes men sent from a 
distance. 

18,602. I suppose sometimes, when there was a great 
amount of work going on in the town, or a very busy 
time in trade, you had to get men from a distance ?— 
Yes. 

18,603. Do you know how many men _ passed 
through your gang during the time you were. fore- 
man ?—In the six years I should fancy something like 
200. 

18,604. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And there were only 
six constantly employed in the yard ?—About six. _ 

18,605. (Chairman.) Would the 200 refer to your 
gang of six, or would it include guards also ?—It 
would include some of the guards as well; there are 
between 30 and 40 guards. 

18,606. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then it would refer 
to 40 people ?—Yes, it would not be fair to draw the 
average from the late shunters. I am speaking about 
men that pass into guards, and so on. 

18,607. (Chairman.) What I understand is, that 
you have had you think in that time about 200 men 
passing through your gang working up ?—Just so. 
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Many of those men are employed now that have passed 
through my hands, and are now guards. 

18,608. Does it often happen to you to find it ne- 
cessary to reject men, and ‘to say, ‘¢ Those men are too 


* careless, or they are not quick enough to do the 


“ work ?”—The general standard of the men sent to 
me, taking a general view of it, have been pretty 
good, but the class of men that I had in the latter part 
of my experience I found were not the men that they 
used to be some 10, 12, or 14 years ago. 

18,609. Not so high a class of men ?—Not so high 
a class. A 

18,610. Did that in your opinion arise from the 
gradual increase of wages in the trades around ?—Yes 
quite so. 

18,611. (Mr Ayrton.) By whom were they sent to 
you ?—They were employed by the company. 

18,612. (Chairman.) And sent to you from some 
other stations ?—'They sent the men just as they re- 
quired them. 

18,613. I suppose if you had a heavy press of work, 
and your station-master wrote to the superintendent 
and said, “ We want more men,” they might be either 
drafted from other stations and sent to you, or you 
might be told to take on more men on the spot ?— 
Just so. Sometimes they have been sent from other 
stations, at other times they have been men that we 
have got hold of anywhere. 


18,614. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What are the duties 
of a pilot guard?—He runs between Longsight and 
Ardwick on to the Lancashire and Yorkshire branch 
with a train of goods waggons of perhaps 40 or 50, or 
even more, and backs them up tbe branch and picks 
up another train, and brings them to Longsight for 
uncoupling. bi 

18,615. (Chairman.) It is a short line of how many 
miles >—It is not above half a mile or a mile on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Junction. 

18,616. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) During that run 
however short it is, it requires as experienced a man 
as on any part of the main line ?—I should imagine 
that it is about the most important portion of the 
London and North-western system. 


18,617. You would hardly put a shunter on it before 
he had had a run or two with a goods guard as second 
guard ?—That is the rule, and in that way they learn 
to be guards. 

18,618. You put him in charge of that train in 
preference to putting him as second guard to some 
other train ?>—Yes. 

18,619. (Chairman.) I suppose that that run is 
never done at any high speed ?—No, I think about 
10 miles an hour is the very highest. 

18,620. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any other points 
that you wish to bring before the Commission ?—The 
names that you have asked for I shall have to send. 
What I wished to suggest was this, that in regard to 
the working of goods trains a proper competent 
authority should be appointed to examine those men as 
to their capabilities of working trains as guards, and 
the enginemen and firemen too, and that they should 
receive that authority from some competent tribunal, 
and be rejected or accepted the same as the certificates 
given out to sea captains and ‘others. 

18,621. Do you mean that that should be done by 
officers of the company, or by any competent authority? 
—I object to certain officers of the company, because 
I find out that men are placed as superintendents 
over signalmen that never worked in a signal box, 
and therefore’ it is possible and quite plain that those 
men do not know the duties of a signalman, and the 
same men may be placed over guards. The idea that 
is carried on ‘by the Midland, and now being adopted 
by the Great Northern, ,is that they shall pass their 
guards after examination by men that are well experi- 
enced in the service, | think that if that was properly 
carried out we should not have so many of those men 
travelling about, as we have, that have had no expe- 
rience. s 

18,622. (Mr. Galt). The sytem adopted on: the 
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Midland you think ought to be carried out on other 
lines >—Yes, 

18,623. (Chairman,) You mean the Midland system 
with respect to guards, drivers, and men with trains ? 
—Yes, guards, drivers, and signalmen. 

18,624. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you not subject 
to some inconvenience on the London and North- 
western from the pressure of traffic, so that you are 
obliged to send out extra men and men picked up in 
various ways ?—Yes, but I think this ought not to 
be. There is another suggestion which I would like 
to make. Of course we know how things have been 
done here in the latter part of December and the 
beginning of January, and there is only one suggestion 
that I would like to be carried out, and that is that 
we should have duplicate lines, more siding accom- 
modation and more servants. 

18,625. (Chairman.) And possibly if the lines 
were connected and short connexions made so as to 
avoid the traffic passing into crowded places >—Yes. 

18,626. In those months that you spoke of there 
was an excess of traflic all round this district ?—Yes. 

18,627. Right through the whole of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire district ?—Just so. 

18,628. Was the amount of traffic beyond anything 
that you had seen there before ?—No, I saw it as 
large at the latter part of 1869 and the beginning of 
1870, just after the American war was over. I had 
seen all that done. ‘The Sheffield Company at that 
time adopted their loop line round from Ardwick to 
Priory Junction. 

18,629. That would be 1865, after the American 
war, would it not ?—Yes. 

18,630, About nine years ago ?—Yes, since I have 
been sitting waiting on the Commission I have received 
a letter informing me of a goods train on the London 
and North-western proceeding from Crewe to Bush- 
bury without a guard. It appears that this train left 
Manchester at 11.40 for Birmingham on the 10th 
instant and got to Crewe where they changed the 
guards, and at Crewe they sent it forward to Stafford, 
and Stafford sent it forward to Bushbury with no 
guard atallfor 35miles. It was followed by the Scotch 
express from Stafford to Birmingham, the engine- 
man not being warned of its preceding it (handing in 
the letter). Ihave hundreds of these letters at home. 
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I may alse refer to the case of excessive hours by the 
men working to and from Middleton Junction on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

18,631. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there any other points 
which you wish to bring under the notice of the Com- 
mission ?—No, I think not. 

18,632. Do you think it is possible to fine the men 
who are employed by railway companies for every 
breach of duty that they commit ?—There are many 
rules that we find are impracticable and cannot be 
worked to. In fact the rule relating to fly shunting, 
where a man is liable to be fined if he causes any 
damage, is habitually broken in the face of inspectors, 
station-masters, and superintendents, and everyone 
else, and I say that that rule in the interests of the men 
ought to be struck out of the book. There is another 
rule relating to signalmen with regard to fog signals. 
It is impossible for men at an elevated box to get 
down to carry out the rules that are laid down by the 
company, and those rules ought to be struck out. 

18,633. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do they not get the 
platelayers to help them in fogging ?—Yes, but I 
mean in the absence of platelayers. 

18,634, (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that fly shunt- 
ing should be permitted, or that the rule against it 
should be enforced ?—The Midland and the London 
and North-western have introduced a second clause 
into the rule relating to fly shunting, and it is only 
to be performed under certain circumstances. But 
the question is how soon will a man be an efficient 
shunter if he did not practice it, and I maintain that 
certain rules that are in various companies’ rule books 
ought to be either struck out, or the men ought not to 
be compelled to pay a fine. 

18,635. Do you think that fly shunting should be 
permitted ?—No. 

18,636. Then you would not strike that rule out, 
but you would have it enforced ?—Yes, I would have 
it enforced. In the case of men being killed or 
injured in consequence of fly shunting, I find that the 
companies themselves urge this rule before the 
coroners, and the juries judge from that that those men 
have broken the law. 

18,637. (Mr. Ayrton.) Whereas they have only 
been a little too zealous >—They have been too quick 
and 100 active. 


The witness withdrew. 


After a short adjournment. 


Joun Hoveuron, examined. 


18,638. (Chairman.) You are foreman, shunter at 
Ardwick ?—Yes. 

18,639. You have been in the service of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company for about 
six years, I think >—Over six. 

18,640. Were you in any railway company’s ser- 
vice before?— Yes, on the London and North- 
western. 

18,641. How long ?—Over nine years. 

18,642, Did you leave to better yourself ?>—Yes. 

18,643. Was there an opening for you as foreman 
on the Sheffield >—No, I came here to be a guard. 

18,644. What were you on the North-western ?— 
Platelaying the greatest portion of the time. 

18,645. Where?—At Liverpool. 

18,646. At the station ?—Yes. 

18,647. At Waterloo ?—In the Waterloo tunnel. 

18,648.. How long were you there?—I was in the 
Waterloo tunnel over four years. 

18,649. And then you came to the Sheffield com- 
pany as guard ?—To take the position of guard. 

18,650. Did you act as guard?—No; I came as 
shunter, and from that I took a job of foreman shunter 
at Ardwick. 

18,651. You have been principally at Ardwick 


"station ?—Yes, I have only run a few odd trips out 


of the station. 
18,652. What is your course of duty at Ardwick ?— 
I am reckoned inspector like over the top level, seeing 


about the traffic being worked away in its proper 
course, 

18,653. Have you any control over the work of the 
breaksman or goods guard ?—Yes. 

18,654. To what extent ?—I have full control over 
the guards as regards their going out. 

18,655. Do you decide when a train is to start ?— 
Yes, on my own days. ‘here are three inspectors, 
two are under me. I am always on days. 

18,656. Do you know how many waggons they 
have in and out of Ardwick in a day ?—I cannot say 
positively. 

18,657. Would it average 400 in a day ?—Over 400 

in and out. 
» 18,658. Do you know how many trains come in or 
start from Ardwick ?—56 start out of Ardwick, and 
then we have others that start from other places, for 
instance, Guide Bridge, and Godley and Stockport, 
which we have to provide guards for. 

18,659. You have a branch that comes in from 
Miles Platting station ?—Yes. 

18,660. Just outside your station ?-—This side of 
Ardwick. 

18,661. Your Sheffield goods station is on the north 
side of the main line P—Yes, the north side of the 
main line. 

18,662. You say you supply the guards for trains 
starting from Ardwick and Guide Bridge and Stock- 
port ?—Not all of them, but some of them. 
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18,663. Do you frequently have’ to start specials P— 
We have not run many specials of late, we have put 
on many more ordinary trains to prevent specials 
running. 

18,664. When you say “ of late,’ what do you 
mean ‘—This last 12 months. 

18,665. But you still run specials, T suppose 2—We 
have run two, and sometimes three in a week. 

18,666. Not more than that ?—Not more fins that. 

18, ‘667: (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are all those ‘56 
trains that run out of Ardwick booked ?_Yes. 

18,668. (Chairman.) With these special ‘trains 
whom do you'send as guards ?—We have 21 extra 
guards. 

18,669. If we were to go to Ardwick now, how 
many of those extra guards should we find about ?— 
I eannot say how many will be at home just at the 
present time, sometimes more, and sometimes less. 

18,670. Have you ever found yourself with all of 
them sent out ?—We have done so, but not just of 
late. 

18,671. Not the last three or four months ?—Well, 
these last two months. 

18,672. But in November, when your line was so 
blocked, sometimes your regular guards were run out 
of their course of duty by the ‘delay of trains, and 
then you had to send out extra men ?—Yes. 

18,673. Did you ever have it happen to you to have 
sent out all your extra guards, and still to have to 
pick up another man to take charge of a train ?—We 
have had to cancel trains for want of guards. 

18,674. How Jong would these extra guards have 
been in the service Twelve, months before they are 
made into a guard. 

18,675. And is that rule never broken into ?—It 
has never been broken into since I came to. Ardwick. 

18,676. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When all your extra 
men were out, have you never had occasion to send 
another man?—We have had occasion to send other 
men, but they were men that had been guards before 
and took other duties, and they knew the road well. 

18,677. In all cases ?—Yes. 

18,678. Those guards were not there with you as 
extra men then ?—No, men that had been guards, and 
had taken other positions, and then when we have 
been hard up, we have sometimes called on some to 
go out as guards again. 

18,679. (Chairman.) What sort of position would 
they be holding ?—Some as clerks and some as number 
takers. 

18,680. What would be your youngest man sent in 
charge of a train?—We do not allow any man to go 
out under 21. 

18,681. And is that rule generally adhered to even 
in times of emergency P—Yes. 

18,682. You do not know of any man being sent 
out under 21 years of age in charge of a train >—No. 

18,683. Some of your guards, I suppose, have been 
kept out very long hours when this block has hap- 
pened ?—Yes, they have. 

18,684. Do you happen to know what is the longest 
time that any of your guards would be on duty if their 
trains kept the time ?—The longest time that a man 
would be on duty would be about 13. hours going 
and coming. 

18,685. Booked time ?—Yes, booked time. 

18,686. What is the longest time'that you have had 
one of your guards out that you remember, say within 
the last six months ?—I cannot say. 

18,687. You have had men out, I suppose, 24 hours 
in the van P—Yes, there have been men out 24 hours 
in the van. 

18,688: Has that been exceeded ?—I cannot ‘Say 
whether that has been exceeded or not. 

18,689. But you can call to mind cases up to that ? 
—There are cases where they have been on 24 hours. 

18,690. What do you do in such a case as that 
when ‘aman’ ‘comes in, it would be his time probably 
to go out again at once ?—Of course that man goes 
home and gets 12-hours rest. 
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18,691. ‘Within what limit would you send for ame ? 


We limit the time to nine hours. 

18,692. If you were pressed for men, ren SL Fou 
call upon a man who had had a long spell of duty 
before he had had a clear nine hours ?—If we were 
pressed for men, and the man had not had nine hours 
at home, we would send for him and ask him whether 
he would come, not order him, and if he said “ Yes,” 
of course he would come and go out, and if he said 
“No,” he would stop at home his 12 hours. 

18, 693. Would you consider ‘at all that a man was 
not acting right by you \if he refused >—No, not as 
long as long as he had’ been out so’ many hours. 

18,694, If he had been out 20 or 24 hours ?— 
Tf he had been out so long we should not consider —_ 
he was acting wrong at all to refuse. 

18,695. When men have been out’ that tinits wid 
have come back they must be ‘very much exhausted : ? 
—Yes. 

18,696. Have you never noticed men when they 
have come back after such an accidental excessive 
duty quite exhausted and sleepy, so as not to be able 
to do their work ?—No, I have.not. 

18,697. They have kept up ?—Yes. 

18,698. Have they any duties ‘to perform after they 
get in ?—No, all they have to do when they get in is 
just to take out their basket and can and top coat and 
go home. ° 

18,699. (Earl of Aberdeen) Does that apply to the 
drivers ?—To the breaksmen ; we have nothing to! ‘do 
with the drivers. 

18,700. (Chairman.) A preaksman ‘in the ordinary 
course has to give in a list’ of his waggons on his 
journal ?—They do not do that till they come on duty 
again; sometimes they are a week behind. 

18,701. Is it the course of business in your com- 
pany that they do not give them in before leaving 
duty ?—The proper course is that each man should 
make out his report, and give it in before leaving 
duty ; but it has never been so ic kept up as to 
compel them to do it. 

18,702. You would not in any way check or com- 
plain of a man for not giving in his list P—If he was 
not running overtime, and it was an important train, of 
course, he would be called upon for his report before 
he went out again. 

18,703. But you would never keep a man back who 
had been kept out long hours to make up his report ? 
—No. 

18,704. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. ) When you speak 
of your always wishing a man to have his nine hours, 
and say that you do not call upon him to go out, but 
only ask him whether he is willing to go out again ; 
do you do that under instructions, or is your own 
arrangement in your own yard ?—That is our own 
arrangement in our yard. 

18,705. (Mr, Ayrton.) Do you mean that -you have 
no instructions ?—We have no instructions whatever. 

18,706. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Then that is 
not inconsistent with what we have heard, that. in other 
yards if a man has been at home eight hours he is ex- 
pected to go out, and that under eight hours it rests 
with him to say whether he will or not ?—I cannot say 
about other yards ; our mode of working is the same 
as I say; that if a man has not been at home the full 
nine hours we send for the man‘and ask him whether 
he will go; of course, if he is willmg to go he goes, 
and if not he is allowed to remain at home. 

18,707. In your yard have you ever known a man 
go out who has been at home a shorter period than 
eight hours ?—Yes, I have known men to go out with 
trains that had been only at home seven and a half. 

18,708. Have you ever known in your yard what 
has taken place in ‘another yard, that a!man has gone 
out fora long spell after being at home only five and a 
half hours ?—No, I do not remember any shorter than 
seven and a half hours. 


18,709. (Chairman.) What numer of extra guards ; 


have you in proportion to the number on the regular 
duty '—We have'49 reculamguards and 21 extras. | 
183710.) (Sir Ji Le Simmons,)! Do the 49 of regular 
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guards run the 56 trains for you?—But we have other 
trains that we run with some of the extra ones; only 
the men have not been appointed to them. 

18,711. (Chairman.) I suppose what you speak of 
as regular guards are men who are appointed to 
particular trains ?—Yes. 

18,712. And the other guards are regular guards 
except that they are not appointed to particular trains ? 
—Yes, they are not appointed to particular trains ; 
of course they are appointed men and regular men; 
they are appointed men, but not appointed to parti- 
cular trains, 

18,713. What are your own hours of duty ?— 
Twelve. 

18,714. Your shunters in the yard, what is their 
time of duty ?—Twelve hours. 

18,715. Are they often kept overtime ?—No. 

18,716. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you start your 56 
trains daily according to book time >—As near book 
time as we can. 

18,717. That is exactly what I wanted. to get at ?>— 
We cannot.always start them to book time. 

18,718. To what extent are they late generally ?— 
Sometimes they are a couple of hours late, and other 
times they are not many minutes late. 

18,719. How have you been working the last fort- 
night or three weeks ?—We have been doing very 
well this last fortnight or three weeks. 

18,720. What do you mean very well, half an hour 
late >—Half an hour or 20 minutes, or something like 
that. 

18,721. And how have they been coming in of late, 
pretty well!?—Well they have been doing a deal 
better than what they did before Christmas. 

18,722. What is your present state, coming in an 
hour or two, or three hours late —Some an. hour, 
and some an hour and a half, and others two. hours 
late. 

18,723. Some three or four, I suppose ?—Well, 
there have been cases where they have three or four. 

18,724. And some, I daresay, six or eight ?—Not 
this side of Christmas, there have been before. 

18,725. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had you a block on the line 
before Christmas ?—Yes. 

18,726. How long did that last ?—It commenced 
soon after November came in, and it lasted up to the 
new year. 

18,727. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Among these guards 
that work these trains in, what do they generally con- 
sider the cause of the delays on the road ?—I cannot 
say what they consider the cause, they have attributed 
it a great deal to the block system being put in, that 
they could not follow up as they ought to have done. 

18,728. Do they attribute it all to the want of 
siding accommodation ?—In some places there has 
been a want of siding room. 

18,729. (Mr. Galt.) Would they not prefer the 
block system, taking it as a whole ?—Some of them 
prefer it, and some of them do not. | 

18,730. What do you prefer ?—I should think the 
block system would be a great deal better if there were 
proper siding accommodation made at each station, so 
that waggons could be disposed of in proper time. 

18,731. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find that the people 
object to the block system according to the character 
of the line, whether they can see the signals well with 
their eye?—Some of them are just guided by what 
they see with the eye, and some of them are practical 
men that have been on the line for over 20 years. | 

18,732. And they think they can follow the train 
without danger ?—Yes, they think that goods trains 
could follow one another up the bank without any 
danger. 

18,733. (Mr. Galt.) Is that the general opinion >— 
That is the opinion of a great many of the old 
servants on the line. 

18,734. (Chairman.) What is your view of it, you 
have had a good deal of experience >—My view is 
that the block system is a deal better. 

18,735. You have an incline up Waterloo tunnel at 
Liverpool ?—Yes.- ALB. 
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18,736. Was that worked in the block system when 
you were there ?—Yes. I think the block system 
would be a great thing if properly carried out, and 
there were proper siding accommodation. 

18,737. Since you have been at Ardwick has the 
traffic there very much increased: ?—Yes. 

18,738. Increased to the extent. of 100 wagons a 
day ?—More. 

18,739. Can you tell us how many waggons you can 
stand ?—I cannot say exactly. I can say how many 
on the up sidings, that is where we have to do prin- 
cipally shunting, we have room for 360. 

18,740. Then you have some warehouses there >— 
Yes, but they belong to the lower yard. 

18,741. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does it occasionally 
happen that you have not room for all the waggons 
that come to you ?—Yes. 

18,742. What do you do then ?—We have to block. 
the goods main line between Ashbury Junction and 
Priory Junction. 

18,748. Have you ever had it so blocked that you 
have had to find room elsewhere ?—Yes, so blocked 
that we have had an engine to wait tillan engine came 
down from Gorton to take some of the waggons 
away. 

18,744. Do you send trains away both east and 
west ?—Yes, we work to Liverpool Road, and we 
work under the Lancashire and Yorkshire branch. 

18,745. And the London and North-western joins 
close by >—Yes, both ours and the London and North- 
western. 

18,746. There are four lines of rails there ?—There 
are four lines of rails from Ardwick to here. 

18,747. Have you ever known a train coming down 
the Miles Platting branch block all four lines, going 
up towards the Liverpool branch ?>—I have known a 
train after drawing off, and which could not get far 
enough this way, to block all the four lines, 

18,748. To block it for some little time, five or ten 
minutes ?—Yes. 

18,749. I think we saw one the other day ?—Yes. 

18,750. And I think at that time there was a goods 
and a passenger and a goods train, all one behind the 
other coming down from Manchester, stopped by that 
train ?—Yes, 

18,751. And we were coming on the down line, 
and a passenger train immediately behind us ?—Yes., 

18,752. And I think there was another train com- 
ing down from the London and North-western also 
stopped ?—Yes, and there was a pilot belonging to us 
waiting to come up to us. 

18,753. Was that state of things that we saw 
there then a rare occurrence ?—It is a very rare 
occurrence. 

18,754. It happens occasionally >—Yes ; that was in 
consequence of the man sent to hook off the waggons 
hooking too many off. He was told to hook 46 off, 
and instead of that he hooked 60 off, and when he 
drew down he could not get far enough down this end 
so as.to get clear of the.main line. I was there at 
the time that the inspector instructed the guard to go 
and hook 46 off, but he hooked 60 off. 

18,755. What was the total number on. the train? 
—The total number on the branch would be about 90 
waggons ; if was not a train, it was one that was stand- 
ing. The Lancashire and Yorkshire and we work on 
the branch 12 hours and then off 12 ; that is, we put 
the traffic for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
on the branch:12 hours, and then we take off 12, so 
that they work all their waggons down and we fetch 
them off as we require. 

18,756. That was a made-up train, was it not, 
across those four lines P—No ; a pilot from Longsight 
drew the waggons off the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
branch, for the other engines standing in the sidings 
to get hold of them and take them to Longsight. 

18,757. (Chairman.) His train which he had got 
was too lone to be between the points ?—Yes. 

18,758. (Six J. L. Simmons.) In fact, you were 
carrying on the process of making wp a train right 
across four main lines ?—There is’ no making up a 
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train, you must understand ; it is merely a pilot taking 
the waggons off the branch to take to Longsight to 
make up trains. 

18,759. (Chairman.) If he had taken his proper 
number of 46, he would have gone straight away 
down to Longsight ?—He would have drawn them up, 
and another engine would have taken them to Long- 
sight. 

“18,760. There would have been no shunting or 
sorting >—No sorting at all. 

18,761. But having taken 60 instead of 46 he could 
not get clear of the points so as to allow the other 
engine to get at them ?—No. 

18,762. What was done with the man who made 
the mistake? —I cannot say; he belonged to the 
London and North-western Company. 

18,768. Have you had any accidents while you 
have been at Ardwick, from the main line being 
blocked by goods trains standing ?—No. 

18,764. Has there been any pitch in ?—No. 

18,765. All trains practically stop at Ardwick, I 
suppose, by force of circumstances ?—Not all ; there 
are some that start from Manchester that run through 
the Ardwick station without stopping at. all. 

18,766. Do they ran fast ?—No, some 15 or 16 
miles an hour. 

18,767. You see all these trains passing when you 
are on duty ?—When I am on duty. 

18,768. Do the drivers appear to have the trains in 
hand P—Yes. 

18,769. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And are they often 
stopped by signals for your shunting operations ?— 
They are not often stopped now, not since Christmas 
was turned ; but before that they were a great deal. 

18,770. Have you stopped them last week two or 
three times, for instance ?—There are odd trains that 
were stopped last week. 

18,771. (Chairman.) I suppose that 24 hours never 
pass without having to stop some train there ?—No, 

18,772. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Or perhaps two or 
three ?—-We might stop two or three in the 24 
hours. 

18,773. (Chairman.) Do you have to keep your 
shunters on overtime ?—No. 

18,774. How would one of your guards be paid 
who was kept out such a long time as 24 hours, for 
instance ?—He is paid 12 hours for the first day, and 
eight hours a day for overtime. 

18,775. Each complete eight hours would be another 
day ?—Yes. 

18,776. But then he is at home a day. For 
instance, if he went out on a Monday morning with 
a train, and was kept out 24 hours, he does not get 
back till Tuesday and remains at home all Tuesday ; 
would he get his 12 hours for Tuesday >—No. 

18,777. In that case he would have been paid two 
days and a half ?—Yes. 

18,778. And that would have to cover the two days, 
would it ?—Yes. 

18,779. Did you ever take a train out yourself ?— 
Yes. 

18,780. Often ?—No, I have not run very often, 
some odd times. 

18,781. A dozen times ?—Yes. : 

18,782. How far ?—I have been to New Holland, 
and been to Lincoln, and been to Grimsby. 

18,783. What has caused you to be sent out p—On 
account of being over-pressed for men, and I knowing 
the roads of course, I have been sent out in charge of a 
train. 

18,784. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And who would take 
charge of your post in your absence ?—That is when 
it has been on Saturday night or Sunday that I have 
been off duty, that I have gone out. 

18,785. (Chairman.) In what way are you paid for 
that; would you be paid a guard’s pay for the time 
you were out, reckoned in the ordinary way ?—Yes, 
80s. per week. 

18,786. Is that higher or lower than what you get ? 
—It is lower than what I get, 
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18,787. But that would be the ordinary pay of a 
guard ?—That would be the ordinary pay of a guard. 

18,788. Did that happen soon after you came from 
Sheffield ?—I have been ‘out this last 12 months. 

18,789. Did you go out before that ?—Yes, some 
odd times before. 

18,790. Your training for that sort of work was 
that of being platelayer there, I suppose ?>—No; when 
first I came here I was trained,as a guard while 
learning shunting, and then, of course, when we were 
hard up, I used to go out at odd times. 

18,791. Have many of your guards been platelayers 
originally >—A good many of them have been plate- 
layers originally, and railway men on other lines. 

18,792. Do you consider a platelayer’s training a 
good training for a guard?—It ought to be a good 
training, a man that has been used to the line. 

18,793. A platelayer gets accustomed tothe signals? 
—He gets accustomed to the signals, and also giving 
signals to drivers, and that sort of thing. 

18,794. How far did your work as platelayer extend 
on the North-western, not beyond Edgehill ?—I was 
in the Waterloo tunnel, and I have been up to as far 
as Parkside, that is five miles from Liverpool, and I 
have worked at the Manchester end as well. I was 
18 months with a ballast train running up and down 
the line from one end to the other. 

18,795. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would it be part of your 
duty as a platelayer to take care of the points?—No, 
only to see that they were in proper repair for 
working. > 

18,796. (Chairman.) Did you have any points in 
charge to clean every morning P—No. 

18,797. That would be your ganger’s duty, I sup- 
pose ?—No ; they do not take charge of the points on 
the London and North-western. 

18,798. (Mr. Ayrton.) Who does ?—The pointsman 
or 2 man appointed purposely for the job. If it is a 
place that is very busy there is a man appointed to 
clean the points; and if it is some place where there 
is not much going on the pointsman himself has to 
clean them if he is on the ground floor ; but if he is 
in a box some one is sent to clean them for him. 

18,799. Is he called a pointsman when he is ap- 
pointed in that way, the man that looks after the 
points when a man is up in the box ?—No, he is not 
called a pointsman. 

18,800. What do you call him ?—I cannot say what 
the London and North-western Company call him, _ 

18,801. (Chairman.) What do they call him on the 
Sheffield >—The platelayers clean them on the Sheffield 
line. 

18,802. (Mr. Ayrton.) But where a man is specially 
appointed what do the men call him ?—They most 
generaily call him a point-cleaner amongst the men. 
I cannot say what they book him as. 

18,803. Is the man up in the box called a pointsman 
or a signalmdn ?—A signalman. 

18,804. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many shunters 
have you under you ?—82. 

18,805. Are those half night and half day ?—Day 
and night men. : 

18,806. Have you ever had any accidents in your 
yard ?—We have had slight accidents, just breaking a 
waggon and the like of that. 

18,807. I mean as to the men, have you had any 
mishaps to them ?—There has been one mishap since 
I came ; one man got his arm taken off. 

18,808. What was he about, fly shunting or any- 
thing of that sort ?—No, he was pushing at a waggon 
with his shoulder and was not aware of another 
waggon coming on the other road, and it caught him 
between the buffers, 

18,809. Is that the only accident that you have 
had ?—There were two men that fell dowx. the coal 
drop. ; 

18,810. (Chatrman.) Were they sliding waggons 
down ?—No, going between the waggons to hook 
them together. 

18,811, And stepping over the hoist ?>—Yes, 
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18,812. (Sir J. L. Simmovis.) Were they much 
hurt ?—They were both killed. 

18.813. What height did they fall?—21 or 20 

| feet. i 

18,814. Do you practise fly shunting in your yard ? 
—No. 

18,815. Not at all >—Well, we do a little bit some- 
times when we are a little bit pressed. 

18,816. We know it is against the rules, but it is 
done in most yards to a great extent ; we have seen it 
going on under our window here ?—It is not done 
very much in our yard. 

18,817. You cannot help it, I suppose, sometimes ? 
—We cannot. 

18,818. You could not carry on your duty without 
it 2—We could carry it on, but it would cause a stop- 


ge. 

m8,819. Would it entail the necessity of engaging 
another man or so ?—No, we have plenty of men to 
do our work. 

18,820. (Chairman.) With reference to what you 
said about causing a stoppage, is it your impression 
that you save a great deal of time by fly shunting? 
—There are different views of fly shunting: we 
call it hooking an engine on to the waggons and 
sending them into a siding, the engine the one was 
and the waggons the other ; that we do not do once in 
three months. 

18,821. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How about double 
shunting; have you anything of that sort going on ?— 
We do a great deal of that. 

18,822. (Chairman.) When fly shunting is done, 
does it save a great deal of time, do you think ?— 
When it is done it is a case of necessity, that we 
cannot get the engine round them. 

18,823. If you could rope them that would meet 
the case?—Yes, but sometimes we could not even 
rope them. 

18,824. You want to get them into a siding with 
another one between you ?—Yes, 

18,825. Does that happen often >—No. 

18,826. Do you use tail ropes ?—Yes. 

18,827. Do the engines as a general rule have 
tail ropes on your line ?—I do not think there are 
many with tail ropes to them; some have got them 
and some have got chains. 

18,828. But is there generally a tail rope or a chain 
with the train >—Generally speaking there is a tail 
rope or a chain. 

18,829. (Mr. Ayrton.) The rope or chain used in 
the yard is generally left about the yard, is it not ?— 
Yes, we have three or four in Ardwick yard. 

18,830. At different points ?—Yes. 

18,831. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) According to the 
rules I see that the goods guards are to have with them 
in their break vans a tail rope; that is practically not 
attended to ?—Not in all cases. 

18,832. Is it in any case ?—Yes, many have tail 
ropes, and some have got chains, and some are 
without. 

18,833. The majority are without, I suppose ?—I 
cannot say the majority, because there are many that 
start from Ardwick that have tail ropes, and some 
have chains. 

18,834. If a guard came to you for a tail rope 
before he went out, should you feel yourself bound to 
give him one ?—If I had one. 

18,835. (Mr. Ayrton.) As a rule do they bring 
out tail ropes, or use those on the ground ?—They 
use those on the ground. 

18,836. (Mr. Galt.) You say that it is not more 
than once in three months that they have recourse to 
fly shunting ; suppose there was an absolute prohibition, 
what would you do in that case?—If we could do 
without it we should. 

18,837. Suppose it were absolutely prohibited, is 
there a physical impossibility that you could carry on 
the traffic without it ?>—We could carry on the traffic, 
but it would be to great disadvantage to us, and sooner 
than wait for 10 or 15 minutes we should make that 
shunt, 
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18,838. It would require then, as } understand you, 
a delay of 10 or 15 minutes in the case you refer to, 
if you had not recourse to fly shunting ?—It might 
cause a delay of an hour to some of the outward 
trains. 

18,839. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are obliged to use it 
where you cannot get the engine out of the siding, if 
the trucks come after the engine ?—All trucks that 
come off the Lancashire and Yorkshire branch we 
have to draw off and propel them into our yard; if 
we have not an engine in readiness at the other end, 
and if the waggons will not run, we are bound to give 
them a bit of a start to let them drop into the siding. 

18,840. (Chairman.) When you say that some of 
your guards have no tail rope or chain with them, 
have they the other tools, fog signals, crowbars, &e. ? 
—No crowbars, they have fog signals and red flags. 

‘ 18,841. But do the enginemen take crowbars ?— 
es. 

¥ 18,842, There would be one with the train then ?— 
es. 

18,843. I do not see anything in the rule books of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company as to the engineman having a tail rope or 
chain to his tender, but I have scen now and then a 
rope on them ?—Yes, there are some that have ropes 
and some without. 

18,844. If the engineman has a rope, that supplies 
the want of the guards ?—Yes. 
ke 18,845. Do you issue fog signals to the guards ?— 

es. 

18,846. Do you ever have to send them away with-~ 
out them ?—No, we have always a good supply. 

18,847. Do you consider that they ought to have a 
supply of fog signals ?—Yes, always, 

18,848. Have you ever had a guard while you have 
been at Ardwick come to you for fog signals when 
you had not them to supply P—No. 

18,849. Did you ever know a guard go out without 
them ?—No. 

18,850. If a guard went out without them, do you 
consider that he would be biameable ?—He is re- 
sponsible ; he has only to ask the foreman ‘and he can 
have them. 

18,851. Have you ever had any difficulty in sup- 
plying whatever quantity the guards demand ?—No. 

18,852. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What quantity have 
you got now in your possession to-day ?—We have 
got 150 dozen. 

18,853. (Chairman.) Your consumption is large ; 
when you get foggy weather you consume a good 
many at Ardwick alone ?—Yes, we do; we order 100 
dozen each month. ‘There are some months that there 
are scarcely any used, and in foggy weather we use a 
great many. 


18,854. That 150 dozen is in your possession ?—In _ 


mine and the other two inspectors. 

18,855. Besides that I suppose there are a certain 
number in charge of the signalmen in the huts >—Yes, 
each signalman has six dozen. 

18,856. And each pointsman’s cabin has got a cer- 
tain number ?—We have not a pointsman’s cabin, we 
have only the four signal-boxes. 

18,857. And they have all six dozen besides what 
you have got ?—Yes. 

18,858. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What sort of maga- 
zine do you keep these 150 dozen in ?—They stand in 
the corner of the room. 

18,859. Do you hear any complaints of fog signals 
failing ?—No, not any complaints from our men about 
that. 

18,860. Have you known any fail in the yard ?— 


0. 

18,861. (Chatrman.) Have you had any failure when 
you were platelayer in the North-western tunnel ?— 
Yes, I have seen several times when they have failed, 

18,862. But has it been so often as 1 in 100 ?— 
Sometimes it would not be 1 in 1,000. 

18,863. What is your impression of the cause of 
failure when they have failed ?—It is my impression 
that the caps must be bad when they have failed, 
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18,864. Did you ever cut them up to seé if the cap 
was in ?—I have seen them when the cap was struck 
and there has been the powder in the case, and ite has 
not exploded. 

18,865. Did you ever open one and find no cap in 
it after it had failed ?—No. 

18,866. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it Sipe s duty 
to inspect the guard’s van occasionally and see that he 
has got all these articles which he is required to have 
in his possession with him in the van ?—Well, that 
has never been done since I came to Ardwick. Ican- 
not say whether it was done before. 

18,867. It is no particular inspector’s duty ?—No. 

18,868. (Chairman.) Do the guards when’ they 
come on duty. report themselves to you before they go 
on ?—Yes, we have a book for them to sign, and they 
come and sign on and sign off. 

18,869. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find that 
occasionally a man comes the worse for liquor >—We 
have had odd cases of them. 

18,870. Such cases are very rare, you mean ?—Very 
rare. 

18,871. As a body they are’a sober, steadyish lot of 
men, are they ?>—Yes, 

18,872. You have no fault to find with them in that 
respect. ?—I have no fault to find with them at all; 
there have been odd cases of men coming under the 
influence of liquor, and they have been stopped and 
punished for it. 

18,873. (Chairman) Have you a supply of sprags 
to give the men ?—Yes. 

18,874, Do the guards have them as arule in their 
vans ?—Three in each yan. 

18,875. And do they have them with them ?— 
Yes. 

18,876. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) How do you 
know that they have them with them ?—I see them in 
the vans daily. 

18,877. Do you get into the vans ?—No ; but when 
a guard arrives they never leave their break off ; they 
always put it on, and of course as the train draws in 
we have to put the break off. 

18,878. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) They do. not take 
their stores out each time ?—No, only the fog signal 
box 
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18,879. Do they deposit the) fog signals in your 
office ?—No, they take the fog signals gee with 
thems 4°- 

18,880. (Chairman.) Do the guards ever go out.and 
home without using: fog signals at all ?—Yes, many 
times they will go a whole journey and never use,a fog 
signal. 

“18, 881. And in nepal continued bad weather have 
you ever been run out of fog signals ?—No. 

18,882. Where would be ehé next supply for Se 
if you were run out at Ardwick ?—Gorton. 

18,883. You are close to Gorton ?—Yes; if we 
were running short of fog signals, all we have to do i is 
to give a man a note to Gorton. 

18,884. If you got down to anything like 50 dozens 
you ‘would ‘think ° you were getting short *—Yes, we 
should send for a fresh supply. 

18,885. (Mr. Galt.) From what class of men are 
your inspectors generally selected ?—The inspectors 
are taken from old guards. 

18,886. Is that ~ general rule ?>—Yes. 

18,887. Are there any inspectors on your line who 
have not been guards ?—Not that I am aware of; not 
any whatever unless they have been old guards, cither 
passenger guards or goods guards. 

18,888. (Mr. Ayrton.). Has there been any discon- 
tent recently amongst the men employed at your yard ? 
—No, not of late, 

18,889. (Chairman.) Are you often on. the sick 
ist ?—No. 

18,890. You have good health ?—Yes. 


18,891. Are your guards often, on the sick list we 
Some of them have been .a good bit on the sick list of 
late, and others have had very good health. 

18, 892. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you happen to have 
made out any statement of all the accidents in the 
course of the last year within the range of your yard? 
—We have had three accidents since I came to Ard- 
wick. 

18,893. ( Chairman.) Take the whole of the acci- 
dents of all kinds; is there any accident. or eta 
book kept at your station ?—No. 

18,894. Who returns them, you or the: ‘station- 
master ?—The station-master. 


The witness withdrew. 
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18,895. (Chairman.) You were in the railway ser- 
vice under the London and North-western Company ? 
—Yes. 

18,896, What as ?—Engine-driver. 

18,897. How long ?—Altogether over 21 years. 

18,898. What are you doing now; are you engine- 
driver anywhere ?—No, I am not doing anything at 
present. 

18,899. When did you leave the service ?—I finished 
up on the last day of September. 

18,900. Where were you stationed ?—At Crewe a 
portion of the time. 

18,901. (Mr Galt.) Were you 21 years in the ser- 
vice of the North-western ?—Yes, over 21 years. 

18,902. (Chairman.) You were not always stationed 
at Crewe?—I was at Crewe from 1853 up to 1860, 
and then I was removed to Springs Branch, and from 
Springs Branch to Manchester, and then from Man- 
chester to Crewe again. 

18,903. What class of trains were you driving ?—I 
rose from a fireman to the highest class of driving, 
such as limited mails and Irish mails. 

18,904. Brought up from cleaner and fireman, I 
suppose ?—Yes. 

18,905. How long were you driving; do you re- 
member the year you began driving in ?—I began in 
1859, occasionally before as extra “driver ; but as a 
regular driver in 1859. 

‘18, 906. And you had a, good deal of experience of 
signals on the line, driving expresses >—Yes. 

“18 ,907.. You had experience of the old system of 
signals and the new ?—Yes. 

18,908. Do you consider’ that the signals have im- 


proved of late or not ; I mean the system of signalling ? 
—With the system of signalling now it is more difficult 
to keep out of mischief, from a driver’s point of view, 
than it used to be in former times. 

18,909. Why ; will you just explain that a little >— 
I will show you, from a driver’s point of view, what I 
mean. It used to be that we knew pretty near what 
to expect for some miles in the front; but at the 
present time, as a driver, | say that we never see a 
difficulty now till we are overwhelmed with it. For 
instance, now in case of fog you come RS a distant 
signal before you see it. 

18,910. Take fine weather first Pal fine weather 
there 4 is a great improvement. In fine. weather I have 
no objection to urge against the system. 

18,911. Now come to the fog?—In case on fog I 
say that we do not see the difficulty until we are oyer- 
whelmed with it. For instance, you are looking up 
across there on the top of anembankment for a signal, 
and just as you are looking up perhaps a ‘goods train 
or a passenger train will just intervene between your 
sight and the signal, and you do not. know when you 
are looking up there whether you have really passed 
it or not till you bring your eye down to some familiar 
object as you are passing along the ground. 

18,912. What I understand you to say is that in 
fogey weather with the present system of signals you 
do not get any certain indication from them until esd 
are close HbOP them Pod ust, so. / 


18,914. When it becomes what is called a pe at 
particular points ?—It sometimes happens that there is 
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a platelayer, but there are a number of cases, at least 
I should presume three. out:of four of the stations, 
which are not provided with csi as a rule, in case 
of a foggy night. , 

18,915. When you are. running the mail icdibe or 
an express train over a line like the North-western, 
you very often, t take in fine weather in summer: morn- 
ings, run into small fogs, but still very: thick fogs, as 
you run across some of the valleys, do you not ?—Yes. 

18,916. For instance, running from Crewe to Lon- 
don, you very often in going over the Tame River come 
into a thickish fog in a summer morning ?—Yes, 

18,917. In those cases, those fogs last for a short 
whild ?—Yes; we do not trouble ourselves much with 
an off and on fog of that sort, unless it becomes 
troublesome for us to see the signal: As long as ‘we 
have ‘had an all-right signal at A, ‘we calculate that 
we can run-with safety till we come to B. 
18,918: Do Iunderstand you that the difficulty is 
rather increased by the great frequency of signals 
now, or the short distance between them rather, in 
foggy weather?—If you will allow me to explain a 
little further, I will show you: what I mean. In con- 
sequence of the short distance that the distant signals 
are placed from the home signals, we have a greater 
difficulty: to deal with now than we used) to have. 
The signals used to be situated four miles apart, now 
they are situated two: miles apart, and’ in consequence 
of this repeated, system of signalling, this difficulty 
with the distant signals not being, far enough. back, 
and their being placed on the wrong side ,of the line, 
it. is more bewildering now than it ever-was before. 
_.18,919. You. speak of their. not ‘being far enough 
back; what sort of distance are they back under the 
new. arrangement in practice ?—I can show you a case 
in point. . About the beginning of; March last, that is 
to say 1874, I was. working the Irish mail from Lon- 
don. At a place called Mentmore, in Hertfordshire, 
I think (it is near Leighton), we were coming down 
with the Irish mail, and the distant, signal Wwas.,.at 
danger, and a fogman on that occasion stood within a 
few yards of the distant signal and put, on two. fog 
signals, and that distant signal was 600. yards from 
the home signal, and instead of stopping at the home 
signal we just ran to the up distant signal, that is just 
exactly twice the distance. — 

18,920. That would be 1,200 yards >—Yes. 

18, 921: (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And you doing your 
best to stop all the time, I suppose ?—Yes. 

18,922. ( Chairman.) What means were you using 
to stop ; you had your break on, I suppose ?—I im- 
mediately shut steam off and reversed the engine, and 
whistled the usual alarm whistle to the guard, 

18,923. (Mr. Ayrton.) What vate were you ap- 
proaching the signal | at ?—Perhaps about 45, or 46 
miles an hour. 

18,924. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was it a falling 
gradient ?—Yes. _ 

18,925. (Chairman.) Was it not more than 45 miles 
an hour ?—We might be going more than that, 

18,926. You were just at the end of Cheddington 
bank rYes. 

“18,927. Is it not a piece of line that you run as 
fast as any piece you run downwards ?—It is a pretty 
bit of road down there, and I daresay you will run 
from 45 to 50 miles an hour. 

18,928.. When you get through Tring you ‘rattle 
down that bank, do you not ?—It is a question of cir- 
cumstances. 

18,929. Is there any part of the road where | you 
run faster on the down road from London ?—I dare- 
say, as arule, you will go pretty near as _ there as 
anywhere. 

18,930. You were coming with a down seat for 
two and half miles of 1 in 3380 ?—Yes. 

18,931. From Tring cutting signal to the: Ment- 
more ballast signal ?—No, between the Mentmore and 
the Leighton. 

18,982. (Sin'\ J. L: Simmons.) What state were the. 
rails: in that morning ?That is amatter which reo’ 
quires very serious attention; when it ‘is fogey "its 
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always requires a great, deal more break-power than 
a fine morning: 

_.18,933...Were the rails greasy that, morning ?— 
They are always greasy and difficult to deal with in 
fog. 

18,934. ‘They were greasy that morning P—Yes. 

18,935. (Karl. of Aberdeen.) You were, perhaps, 
running at rather less speed than usual, owing to the 
foggy. state of the weather ?—If you will allow me I 
will explain, and I will show you what was guiding 
my conduct on that occasion to a certain extent. 
Just. previous to that occasion there was an order sent 
out to the steam sheds that drivers were to treat cer- 
tain stations ,as terminal stations, and have their 
trains under such control that they would be able to 
stop without assistance from the guards supplying 
their breaks, and that no extenuating circumstances 
after this notice would be taken into consideration. 
That was put out as a general order to the drivers. 

18,936. (Chairman.) Do you remember about the 
date of that general order ?—The 20th, J] think, of 
February 1874. Well, the only possible conclusion 
that 1 could come to as a driver was to say to my- 
self this, they intend us to go as hard as we can in 
the open, country and to be careful at principal sta- 
tions. Where you have this difficulty with distant 
signals not. being far enough back at a place like 
Mentmore, it is pretty near bewildering to the driver. 
It used to be, that you could have some note of warn- 
ing, or have some idea where the difficulty was ahead. 
Now you get either an all right signal or all wrong. 

18,937. What was. the indication to be given to 
you by that signal, was it that the line was not clear 
between Mentmore and Leighton ?—Yes. 

18,938, It was not that there was anything foul 
at the Mentmore post, but something between 
that and Leighton ?—In theory it was so, that 
there was nothing at Mentmore, but Leighton was 
blocked. But. this. is what frightens you, when 
you see a signal of danger in a fog, you do not 
know whether the man at the Horton block might 
haye showed you an all-right sign when he should 
have shown you a danger signal. If the man at A, 
for instance, makes a mistake and lets you go to B, 
under the impression that the line is clear and the 
line is not clear there, and the distant signal is not a 
sufficient distance back to enable you to stop before 
you get to the home signal, you may expect to have 
your head in your hand in a short time. 

18,939. (Karl of Aberdeen.) It comes to this, 
does it not, that the more experienced a driver is in 
all the circumstances of the road the more he will be 
put about. when he sees.a signal of danger >—Yes. 

18,940, (Mr. Ayrton.) You have told us cases 
where there were not men to work fog signals at 
signal places ?>—Yes. 


18,941. What arrangement did you see on those’ 


occasions at those places ?—Only the usual signal. 

18,942. Do you mean that no fog signals were used 
at all ?—No fog signals used at all at the majority of 
places on a foggy night, unless it is a continuous fog. 

18,943. Therefore you could not see any signals ? 
—Sometimes you could not see any signals, and you 
would be trembling for fear of consequences. I have 
made this remark ; I have said to my fireman, “ Back 
«and say your prayers now.” We were both looking 
up to the signal this way (describing it), and when I 
thought we had passed it, I have put my eye down to 
look at ithe road and, I have said, “ Say your prayers 
“ now.’ 

18,944. What is the precaution that you take on 
those occasions before saying your prayers for your 
salvation ; do: you blow off steam and put on your 
break ?—Yes, and reverse the engine, and open the 
regulator, and open the sand pipes; using all the 
means at our disposal. 

18,945. (Mr. Galt.) And with using all means in 
your power, you run 1,200 yards instead of .600 ?— 
Exactly. ' 

18,946. (Mr: Ay wpiton.) How big was your’ train on 
that: océasion ; was it the Irish mail?—Yess:it- would 
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be composed of nine carriages probably for Holyhead, 
and five for the north, to be despatched at Crewe. 

18,947, And how many guards had you on ?— 
There would be a guard in the front of the Irish mail 
and one at the latter end, and one at the end of the 
Scotch portion ; there would be three guards. 

18,948. And are there any continuous breaks ?— 
No. 

18,949. And did the guards immediately respond to 
your signal ?—The front guard alone heard the signal 
of danger from the whistle. 


18,950. The other said he did not hear it?—The 


other two men said they did not hear it. 

18,951. (Mr. Galt.) Does it often happen in tra- 
velling that the guard does not hear the whistle >— 
Yes, it is a notorious fact in the service that you 
cannot hear an ordinary whistle above five or six 
coaches back. 

18,952. (Chairman.) Did you leave your whistle 
open ?—No, I kept whistling the short sharp whistle 
of danger to call attention. 

18,953. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Would it not be better 
if there was a deep whistle distinguished from the 
ordinary whistle >—That is just one of the means that 
are required to-day. I told our superintendent that 
the whistles are little better than penny whistles, that 
they could not hear them five coaches back ; and it is 
the fact. 

18,954. (Chairman.) But something depends, does 
it not, on the way in which the whistle is handled at 
the time; is it not the case that if a man gives the 
sounds rather quickly and shortly they do not reach 
back always so well as if a man kept his whistle open 
sometime ?>—There is something in that ; but I hardly 
see my way to answer that question intelligibly. It 
appears to me that it would be better if there were a 
whistle that made a distinct sound. As far as I can 
see it wants two whistles, or else one that shall make 
itself heard through the length of the train. 

18,955. I want you to answer that question, 
whether the long sound of the whistle left open is 
not heard further back in the train than a whistle 
rapidly sounded at intervals ?—Yes, I daresay it will 
be. 

18,956. (Zarl of Aberdeen.) In this case, if you 
had kept the whistle on for a considerable time, the 
guards would not have known that you required the 
break, would they ?—No; you have to whistle ac- 
cording to rule and according to custom ; to draw the 
guard’s attention when you want them to stop sud- 
denly, in a case like this, that is three short sharp 
whistles. 

18,957. (Chairman.) But if you have left your 
whistle open, after that you generally get a guard’s 
head out, do not you ?—Yes, if they feel a stoppage. 

18,958. If they feel a check and hear your long 
whistle before many moments you see their heads out 
to know what is going on ?—Yes. 

18,959. (Mr. Galt.) But you think it requires a 
strong powerful whistle, inasmuch as immediate action 
is required ?—Yes; it is required that you shall make 
yourself heard through the train, so that you can 
convey your wishes without any misunderstanding or 
any doubt. 

18,960. (Chairman.) Recurring again to the signals 
that you were speaking of in fog, you never get a fog 
signal unless there is some cause for stopping you at 
the signal, do you ?>—Yes. 

18,961. If your train is to run by they do not put 
a fog signal down, do they ?—Yes, they put one fog 
signal down. 

18,962. Under what rule?—You are to go on 
cautiously. 

18,963. If you are all right, I mean ?—It is the 
custom to put one fog signal down. . I do not approve 
of that myself. 

. 18,964. How long has that been the custom ?—For 
years. Ido not remember now which rule specifies 
it, but you will find that there is a rule that one fog 
signal means caution; at such a place as Colwich or 
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Nuneaton, a junction we will say that you are running 
through without stopping at. 

18,965. But in an ordinary case, taking the Ment- 
more signals, for instance, if they were all right, there 
would be no fog signal there, would there ?—There 
would have been no fog signals on that occasion, if 
they had been all right, ten to one. 

18,966. You would not expect any, and if a fog 
signal was given there, you would think ,something 
was wrong, notwithstanding a white light ?—It would 
be a matter of doubt in your mind as to whether there 
was a wise man attending to that duty or not, you 
would think that man thinks you might be asleep ; 
or something of that sort. That is the sort of idea it 
creates in your mind. 

18,967.. But you would understand immediately 
that unless the man had made a mistake there was 
some reason for that signal, would you not ?—Yes. 

18,968. Do you recollect where about the fog signals 
come in the North-western rules ?—It is in notices to 
enginemen. 

18,969. In the case you were speaking of at Ment- 
more, you got no fog signal there, you merely got the 
semaphore arm, I suppose, in the fog ?—Yes; there 
was a fogman who stood about the length of this 
room, that was about all the distance that we could 
see the signal, and he stood about that distance from 
the signal with two fog signals on the rails. 

18,970. His duty is, is it not, to stand only so far 
from the signal as that he can see what it indicates ? 
—That is it. 

18,971. You could not have a man working further 
back than that; he would not know what to say P— 
That is the difficulty that has to be dealt with, and 
that is why I contend that the distant signal should 
be so far back from the home signal that an engine- 
driver shall have ample opportunity to stop before he 
gets to the home signal. 

18,972. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose your difficulty 
would be got over if there were more break power in 
the train >—Yes, either one way or the other ; but the 
distant signal being further back is the preferable 
case, because it will cover all trains and at all times 
and purposes. It does not follow that every train 
would be provided with a patent break. 

18,973. (Chairman.) Your signals are very close on 
that portion of the line, are they not ?—Yes. 

18,974. You have Cheddington Junction signals, 
and then the Horton ballast pit signals, and then the 
Mentmore block signals, and then Leighton distant 
signal >—Yes. 

18,975. Leighton distant signal is over half a mile 
back, is it not ?—It might be 1,000 yards, or it might 
be 900 yards back. 

18,976. Those four signals which I have mentioned 
come within about four miles >—Four to five miles. 

18,977. You have those four posts in that distance. 
and each of those has a distant signal ?>—Yes. : 

18,978, The Cheddington Junction signal is a 
longer distance, is it not P—A little. 

18,979. And Horton ballast pit is rather longer, is 
it not, than this one signal that you mentioned ?— 
Perhaps a little. vA 


_ 18,980. So that you get that four miles cut up 
into lengths, which cannot in any case exceed about 
500 or 600 yards from signal to signal, is it not 
so, because the Horton ballast pit signal would be 
more than 600 to 800 yards. from the distant signal 
from Mentmore block ?—Yes, it will ; it is pretty near 
two miles from the Horton ballast pit home signal to 
the Mentmore. ; 
18,981. And how'far is Mentmore from Leighton 
Mentmore post is just on the north side of the 
furthest of those old pits full of water by the side of 
the line, is it not >—Yes, the north side. - 
zs 18,982. On the north of the northernmost one ?— 
es. . 
_ 18,983. At all events those four miles are cut up 
into four spaces by the signals, each with a distant 
signal ?—Yes, _, 
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18,984. Now you worked over that line when there’ 
was no post, at Mentmore ?—Yes. 

18,985. And then you only would have had the 
warning from Horton ?—Yes. 

18,986. What I gather from you is that you are 
rather embarrassed by the very short interval between 
signals and a greater number of them ?—Supposing 
that. we had been working on the old system, Horton 
would have given us a“ train on line ” signal of caution, 
and we should: have immediately shut off steam, so 
that we should have been prepared for any casualty 
or any occurrence or any train being stopped at 
Leighton, You see I had not any notice of the dif- 
ficulty till we came to the distant signal at Ment- 
more. 

18,987. Under the new system instead of getting 
warning at Horton, which you may take as a mile and 
a half back, you did not get any warning until you 
got to Mentmore ?—Yes. 

19,988. So that. you feel with that class of train 
your warning is rather shorter, in fact, than it used to 
be ?—Yes, 

18,989. Did you find your attention distracted at 
all by the greater number of signals you had to watch 
for as a driver —No; if they are placed in a convenient 
position, so that we can see them under all cireum- 
stances; it does’ not trouble you in the least how 
many signals there are, so that they are in a position 
to be easily seen. 

18,990. I suppose from what you say, the distant 
signals of these intermediate block signals are not 
quite so far back as.those of the principal stations ?—- 
Well there are many principal stations where the 
difficulty crops up. . 


18,991. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does that arise from the 


peculiar formation of the country around, and the 
curves, and so forth ?—It arises, as I take it, from a 
little bit of want of attention or consideration on the 
part of the companies to consider all weathers or all 
times. 

18,992. Butido they not in putting up the signals, 
for their own sakes, generally put them up in the way 
that: they think they will be most easily seen, having 
regard to the particular condition of the place >—As 
I take it, after reflecting the matter over in my mind 
as a driver, it would appear to me that they put the 
distant signal so that the pointsman or signalman 
could see them, irrespective of the engine driver. 

18,993. You mean so that'the near man can see the 
distant signal ?—That the man at the home signal can 
see whether his distant signal is right or not. 

18,994: (Mr. Galt.) Would there be greater safety 
ina state of fog if there was a second light lower 
down ?—It appears to me, as a driver, a matter of 
necessity that the signal should be put for the con- 
venience of the driver,'so that it should be an act of 
carelessness on his part if he missed it, whereas now 
it is a great probability whether he will see it or not. 

18,995. ‘Then you would want, if I understand you 
cerrectly, two signals, that is one at the top of the 
post, and the other lower down, nearly on a level with 
the driver; is not that the case?—Yes; that would 
meet the difficulty in the shape of fog, and suit the 
signalman as well, probably. 

18,996. (Chairman.) Is there not an impression in 
‘the minds of some of the drivers that some of the 
signals of late years have been placed too high for 
them ?—That is one of the difficulties that Iam com- 
plaining about. 

18,997. (Mr. Ayrton.) You get under the ray of 
light and cannot see it?—Yes; that is why I said it 
was a matter of probability whether you saw them or 
not. An additional arm placed on a high signal post 
would remove that difficulty, supposing the post was 
at the right side of the line. 
18,998. (Chairman.) Take that part of the line 
which you were speaking of before as an instance of 
‘high signals; there used to be a very high pole at 
Leighton, and you could, as a driver, in practice see 
that Leighton signal from Cheddington station, you 
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used to see it and afterwards to lose it, did you not ? 
—Yes. 

18,999. Is that the case now ?—I do not know how 
it may be situated at present. 

19,000. Before you finished driving, did it remain 
so P-—Yes, 

19,001. So that in point of fact you saw Leighton 
signal before you would have seen Mentmore ?—Nov. 
Mentmore signal comes to your eye straight all the 
way from Cheddington in clear weather. 

19,002. Horton would catch your eye before it ?— 
Supposing you were inclined to pass Horton by, and 
look for the other, you could just see how you were 
going on. 

19,008. I think it is the impression of drivers, is it 
not, that of late years some of the signals have got 
too high up to be of advantage ?—Yes, very much 
so. In consequence of the great frequency of signals 
you had got double the amount of places to contend 
with, and it will often happen now that one or other 
of these signals will be on for some purpose or another, 
where you never used to be troubled with them. 

19,004. In that case did you report that the signal 
was an insufficient distance, and send in a note that it 
did not give you warning enough ?—Yes. 

19,005. Who would that go to?—To the heads of 
the department. 

19,006. And did you report it direct; was your 
foreman at Crewe ?—I reported the matter on the 
journal, the way bill, and it would go to the heads of 
the department, 

19,007. It would be on your engine ticket ?—Yes, 

19,008. Were you then working from Crewe ?— 
Yes. 

19,009. It would be at Crewe then P—Yes. 

19,010. (Mr. Galt.) Was any notice taken of it ? 
—I do not know about that. 

19,011. You heard nothing of it >—No. 

19,012. (Chairman.) Did you ever report any other 
signals ?—I have reported lots of signals. 

19,013. As not being far enough back ?—As not 
being far enough back, and as being difficult to see in 
case of fog. 

19,014. But in a fog you must depend on a fog- 
man, must you not ?—Yes, that is one way of getting 
out ot the difficulty ; but fogs sometimes come on 
suddenly, and for that reason as a driver I have con- 
tended for the signals to bé so arranged that they 
shall be judged from the safety that they offer under 
the most difficult cireumstances. 

19,015. Now, in such a case as that which you 
were speaking of at Mentmore, would you have pre- 

-ferred getting that warning, if it had been possible, 
from the signal carried up nearer to Horton ?—Yes. 

19,016, (Mr. Galt.) In the case that you men- 
tioned, supposing the signal had been half the height 


that it was, what would have been the result ; would . 


you have: had warning enough ?—It would not have 
been any difference; it was not a question of height 
on that occasion, it was a question of the distance that 
it allowed us to stop in. 

19,017. ‘Then you have no objection to the height 
of the signal in the case of fog and coming suddenly on 
it; you consider that you see it as well then ?—That 
is asa general rule. As a general rule we want them so 
that we cannot possibly miss them; but I say, sup- 
posing the signal had been placed lower at. Mentmore 
it would not have been any difference to us, because 
it happened on that occasion that there was a fog- 
man there who drew our attention to. that signal, sup- 
posing we had not’ been able to see it; but in that 
particular casé I say that the distant signal wanted 
taking further back from the home signal to enable 
the train to be pulled up. 

19,018. (Chairman.) In point of fact you would 
have felt safer if the block had been at the old length 
from Leighton to Horton, and Horton to Chedding- 
ton, instead of the intermediate block ?—Yes. 

19,019. I rather gather from your evidence as ex- 
emplified in this case, that your impression would be 
that the block lengths are rather short ; is that so >— 
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That is not the meaning that Inwish to convey to.your . 


notice. , 


19,020. You point to the distant signal. being put 


further back 2—Just so. It, would not matter if there 
were every 1,000 yards ja distant. signal and a, home 
signal, if there were a sufficient distance _ between 
them. 
19,021. One driver of, some experience on another 
line spoke of the greater,calls upon his attention in 
consequence of the number of signals being such that 
he had to leave the whole attention of the boiler, 
feeding as well as firing the engine, to the fireman ; 
what is your experience of that ?—That.is quite right. 
If a driver with an express train, we will say the Irish 
or limited mail, takes hold of the shovel, the balance 
of probability is that he is passing a signal without 
observation. ea 
19,022. There is not time with the number of sig- 
nals now for a driver to. do much except keep his 
hand upon the regulator and his eye on the signals ? 
—That is just the position they are placed in to-day. 
19,023. When first you began driving, was that, so, 
or did you give more attention to your engine ?—It 
was so arranged that you could have more warning, 
and trust entirely to your own judgmentas to how 
you ran: It was a great privilege to me, we will say, 
to have a note of alarm at Horton, and shut off steam. 
Supposing the engine was getting steam badly, or we 
had bad coal or a stupid sort of a fireman, I should 
immediately shut off steam at Horton, and take the 
fire into my own hand ; but now, you see, you keep 
going till you come to the place of obstruction, and it 
confuses you more than. ever ; you have not time to 


take any advantage of a block ahead in any shape or — 


form. You have two difficulties ; if you have no sig- 
nal against ‘you, you must make time, or account for it. 

19,024. Then you have spoken of fogs ; fogs come 
on very suddenly in parts of the line ?—Yes. 

19,025. In those cases’ there is a little time before 
fogmen can be got out, half an hour to an hour and a 
half or two hours, I suppose ?—Yes. 

19,026. And, of course, that is a time of very con- 
siderable danger till they are got out ?—Yes. 

19,027. Does any suggestion oceur to you of an 
arrangement of signals which would make it safer P— 
The only possible remedy lies here, that they should 
place the signals so that they shall cover the ground 
sufficiently, either in fog or in fine weather. 

19,028. But with regard to making the signals 
more visible in fog, the signals of course ought to be so 
far back as to protect the point that they are intended 
to cover; but besides that something is wanted to 
enable drivers to see them sometimes. Now have 
you ever seen the fog so thick in daylight that if 


there had been an arm on the signal-post at the level 


of your face you could havé failed to see it in run- 
ning by ?—No, there is no possibility of passing a 
signal at danger without being able to observe it as 
far as from here to that wall, anywhere near the dis- 
tance to that notice board (pointing to it). 

19,029. Have you ever passed them when you could 
not see them. at the height that some of those were 
fixed, say 25 feet, so that you could not see the arm ? 
—Yes, I have passed them and reversed the engine, 
and told the fireman to say his prayers. 

19,030. You did see something then?—We knew 
we had passed it, but did not know whether it was at 
danger or not. ; 

19,081. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are not those signals put 
so high because when there is no fog you could not 
see them if they were lower on account of a house or 
trees intervening ?—This question of signalling wants 
very careful consideration. y 


right. 
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you fail to 


19,033. (Earl of Aberdeen.) “The question is, could a 


see a, low signal when you were close to 


it r—No: 


19,034. So that your answer to Mr. Ayrton’s ques- ~ 


tion would only apply if the signal were not so far 
back that you could stop, supposing.you did not see it 
till you were close upon it. I mean, supposing the 
signals were so far back that you could stop if you 
only caught sight of them when you were passing, 
then it would not matter whether the arm was high 
or low ?—Certainly not, - , ia 
_ 19,085. (Mr. Galt.) You do not object to the high 
signal, but what you want in addition to that is an 
arm, in the event of your not seeing the high signal, 
so that when you come close up you may see it ?— 
Exactly ; that is really what is wanted to cover all 
the difficulty. ; . 

19,036. (Chatrman.) You were driving about 10 
years altogether ?—14. Po Mee da io 

19,037. Did you ever have any mishap ?—I never 
did any mischief; I do not know that I have had 
any varie a In what shape do you put the ques- 
tion ; 

19,038. I was asking you whether you had had 
any mishap or pitch in ?—I have never hurt anything. 
The only mishap I ever had was at Lea Green on the 
Liverpool’ and Manchester line.’ Unfortunately one 
foggy morning a buffer plank just touched the wag- 
gons of a train that was drawn out in the siding.) 

19,039. What train were you running, a passenger? 
—A goods train. i eee 

19,040. Is that at the foot of Rainhill incline ?— 
Before you get to Raimbill station. ers} 

19,041. A straight length ?—A straight length ; 
but it was avery fogey morning. oy 

19,042. Who was to blame ?—I 
it; I was to blame on that occasion. 

19,043. Did you get fined ?—Yes, 8s, : rs! 

19,044. Have you often been on the fine list ?—I 
have been on it perhaps four or five times in the 14 
years; but that is the only thing I am open to confess 
I was properly guilty of. 

19,045. ‘There was no grievance about the 
suppose ?—No. pe 

19,046. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What was done to 
you, supposing you lost a few minutes’ time, or rather 
supposing you were a few minutes late in arriving at 
your destination ?>—Supposing that you were a few 
minutes late with some of the important trains, there 
would be a letter pinned up in the shed window, the 
same as is pinned’ up against that board, like this :— 
Engineman Waine, explanation required, so. and’ so 
time lost in such a train, - 

19,047. So that all your mates could see it ?—Yes. 

19,048. Before they had. your..explanation ? — 
Before they had your explanation. . 

19,049. ( Chairman.).'That is the inquiry ?—Yes. 

19,050. But then it did not. follow that there was 
any punishment for it, or any fine'?—Well, the pun- 
ishment is this : the greatest. punishment that I suf- 
fered was to see my name in the window perhaps 
three or four times together, when you were not guilty 
perhaps in any one of the cases. 

19,051. But when the. traffic department reported 
a train late, it was put in the shed window before the 
answer of the locomotive department came ?—Yes. 

19,052. (Mr. Galt.) Did you always give an ex- 
planation in cases of that sort ?—Yes; I have given 
an explanation for one minute with a train that is 
timed to run from London to Rugby in two hours and 
stop at Willesden or Bletchley and Blisworth, and 
after stating on the way-bill that we had. slackened 
over portions of the road that were undergoing repairs. 
T have had a letter sent direct to. me from the general 
offices. for Driver Waine to explain why this train 
arrived in Rugby one minute late after having one 
minute late start.’ We had actually made our time, 
covered all the delays of slackening, and yet they 
wanted to, know why the train was one minute late, 


got punished for 


fine, I 


_and it was shown on the. bill that if was one minute 
late at the start. ik na NE iti see 


19,053. ( Chairman,) Would not ‘that arise from 
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this, that you had put on your ticket “delayed at 
signals,” and then the signalmen had. rather disputed 
it P—No; it was a clean bill of health. 

| 19,054. If you were slackened. over a piece of road 
and reported it, and then the. ‘permanent way ‘depart- 
ment got blamed for it for having delayed your train 
they would not admit it, and then it would give rise 
to a controversy ; I suppose that may have been it ?— 
No, I would not “obj ect to. any explanation if a ques- 
tion of dispute arose ; but, this is the state of things, 
that they asked me for an explanation for the 7.30 
train from London to Rugby being one minute. late 
in arriving at Rugby, ¢ after Lhad one minute late start 
from Euston, 

19,055. (Harl of Aberdeen.) How soon after the 
journey did you. get the letter ?—Perhaps two or 
three days... a 
19,056. (Mr. Gait.) Was that auch an extraordinary 
case, being one minute late ?—Well, it is just. in this 
way: it would appear, I gather from that, that they 
want you to be right time in spite of all difficulties ; ; 
you cannot be right time under all cireumstances. 

19,057. ( Chairman.) As a general rule in driving 
‘the express train, are you not generally some minutes 
late each, time ‘—Well, that is a broad question. 

19,058. But merely as a matter of fact ?—I can 
show bills of my own experience where day after day 
T have arrived to time, after having 10 minutes laic 
start, 12 minutes, perhaps 14, and to be right time in 
London, As long as we were working “under Mr. 
Ramsbottom’ S plan, of dealing with us, that was keep- 
ing the engines in good working order, that was our 
motto to be right time. 

19,059, Have you any complaint then to find with 
the working of the engines, that the engines were not 
fit for their work 2>—No, not in those days ; it is only 
latterly that I have made complaints about the 
engines, 

19,060. Within what time ?—Within this last 12 
months ; ; it was about the beginning of the year that I 
made complaints.” I finiched j in September, 

19,061, I. understood your notice was in the be- 
ginning of July, that would have expired in August ? 
—The latter end of August it might. be, It would be 
the Ist. of August. that I got notice, and left in 
September, L think. 

19,062. What was the complaint with your engine, 
that you were working ?—At the finish up there was 
nothing wrong with the engine, but when, I was re- 
duced from passenger driving to goods, I worked an 
engine that had been smashed up, two days before. in 
the accident of a collision through a difficulty with the 
signalmen. , On the angle iron ‘that the buffer plank 
is fustened to there are four bolts at-each side ; two of 
the outside bolts, or the piece of iron the bolts should 
go through, was broken off, only four were holding 
the plank instead of eight, and it got so that there 
was only one bolt really holding the buffer plank to 
the engine, and we had. to have another engine hooked 
on to us, and I went. and fetched the foreman and 
told him that there was only one bolt holding the 
buffer plank on to the engine at all. 

19,063. This was after some pitch in, I gather ?— 
After it had been smashed up, and they durst not 
send the engine into the works. 

19,064, (Mr, Galt.) You sayin the early part of 
the year you made a complaint with regard to the in- 
efficiency of the engines >—Yes, generally. 

19,065, Who did you.make that complaint to, was 
ita written complaint or a verbal complaint any will 


_ explain..‘There was a deputation, and three of us | 


went into Mr. Huddleston’s office to get a little altera- 
tion of a'train of some sort, (I do not remember the 
details NOW)» and he then digressed from. the business 
and. said, “ You men have gone out of your mind, you 
« have. lost energy; judg ment, confidence in your 
“ engines, and. confidence in yourselves,” and he said 


_ the, working expenses were going up alarming. I | 


_ merely, related to him. this fact, that it was in con- 


sequence of the engines being kept, out of the: shop, too . 


long that the working expenses were going up. I 


\ 


as 
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made a complaint about my engine on the 20th of 
March in 1873, and I was immediately suspended for 
it. 

42 4 066. You were the 1GOk Gis of the deputation, 
were you ?—Yes. Imade a statement about the engine 
being out of order in March 1878, and Mr. Huddle- 
ston said it was all a d d fad and a crotchet, and 
he said if J could not work the engine he would put 
somebody else on that could,’ Of course, I was not in 
a very good humour, and I told him that it was 
neither a fad nor a crotchet, and with regard to putting 
somebody else on the engine he could do as he liked, 
for I did not care either for him, or ‘the engine, or the 
job. I apologised afterwards for the abrupt language 
I used. Before I stopped work I had to see Mr. 
Riggs, and explain these matters to him, and’ go ‘to 
Mr. Huddleston, and he said, “ We are determined to 
a yeti this repeated application, or these repeated re- 
* pairs to engines ; we are determined to stop these 
expenses,” and I showed’ him that the consequences 
would be serious, that we could neither keep time nor 
yet work at the same price. The result proved itself 
in this way, that before they were aware of the cause, 
or before they had given the matter any considera- 
tion, they abused us by saying that we had lost 
energy; they made a sweeping charge to the effect 
that we had lost energy and confidence, and that the 
working expenses were going up alarmingly, and it is 
simply in. consequence of a, new system which they 
have introduced, of keeping engines out of the shops 
about twice the ‘Tength of time “they used to do, pre- 
viously. 

19,067, Did you apply for any increase of wages, 
or ‘make any application of that sort ?—No, I had not 


66 


anything to complain about as to my condition, if © 


they would have been satisfied with the result of their 
own alteration of the system. 

. 19,068. (Chairman.) But in that case you are 
speaking of about your engine, did you continue the 
working of the engine after 1873 ?—Yes. 

19,069. And you kept. time with your trains, did 
you ?—We kept time this way, that we might run 
very bare time, so that we could not be nailed down 
to the, counter to.explain. Whereas, if the engine 
had been in proper working order, we could have 
made up 10 minutes, or perhaps a quarter of an hour, 
that we might happen to be late. 

19,070. You have mentioned this one case when 
you spoke about the engines and their deficiency ; 
but did you send in any report about the state of your 
engines at other times ,—Yes, I put it in a book that 
the engine was utterly unable to do the work. 

_19,071. What was done ; were you kept on the same 
engine '—Yes, kept on the engine. 

19,072. What were. the circumstances when you 
reported her as unable ?—The boxes knocking so, 

19,073. Did you report that ?—Yes. 


19,074, Did they redress it ?—They never touched 


them, 

- 19,075. How long did you run’ that particular 
engine !—On this particule occasion it was a new 
kind of box that was being brought out, that. would 


wear itself away in about nine or ten days, where the 


old plan used. to last three months. Jt was a prin- 


_ ciple of taking away an inch of the crown bearing. 


19,076. But did you have the engine after you had 
repor ted her ?—Yes, 

19,077. And.how long did you run her ?—Perhaps 
some days,, this particular one, but I have run them 
for weeks after, under ordinary, circumstances; but 
this was a peculiar case, it was an experiment, 

19,078. You ran it for some time under that ex- 
periment afterwards ?—Yes. 

19,079. And, no ill consequences followed ?—No, 
there were no evil consequences, only that the boxes 

commenced to heat and got fast, in the horn-plates, and 
the engine was just the same as if she had no springs. 

19,080. It was a sort. of, experiment I gather from 
you, this new plan ?—Yes, 

19,081, (Zarl of Aberdeen. ), But , sis, oer -cases, 


“Which were not experimental ‘cases, you “had torun on 


3Q2 


°G. Waine. 
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engines after reporting them as requiring repairs ?— 
Yes, you hated the sight of them, burning a ton of 
coal too much in one day. 

19,082. ( Chairman.) From, what, cause ?—In, con- 
sequence of the valve blowing through. 

19,083. The slides wanted fresh facing, you mean ? 
— Yes, 

19,084. It was a matter of discretion when the fore- 
man would take it in to face the valves ; it did not 
affect, the safety >—Yes, in many cases it will affect 
the safe working; but I have not had an engine so 
bad. as that myself, , 

19,085. Although you have had engines that 
wanted repairs and things attended to, tomake them in 
the best possible condition, do you, say you ever had 
to work any engine that was in an unsafe condition ? 
— Yes. 

19,086. Unsafe from what ?—The piston edge has 
been worn so badly that they will blow the rings out 
in about two trips, we will say. 

19,087. In two trips of how many miles ?>—Perhaps 
100 a day or 200 a day; supposing, for instance, that 
one of those rings was to get jammed between the 
piston head and the cylinder, it might smash every- 
thing up; it might break the cylinder altogether or 
break the rod, 

19,088. Have you ever had a broken cylinder ?— 
No, I have had a broken connecting rod. 

19,089. Did you ever see a broken cylinder from 
such a cause?—No, I do not know that I have, that 
anything of that sort has come under my own obser- 
vation. 

19,090. (Mr Galt.) Do Lunderstand you that, when 
you left. the service of the company it was entirely on 
account. of not having proper engines, or was that 
mixed up with complaints of overtime, or want of 
sutficient wages, or any other matter ?—The reason 
that I left the company was that they asked me to 
leave. On the 18th of June I was fetched into the 
superintendent’s office, and told that in consequence of 
making a speech at a meeting I was required to give 
Mr. Rigg an explanation of the causes that prompted 
me to make those remarks. 

19,091. (Chairman,) Was that Mr. Webb who spoke 
to you ?—Yes, and he said to Mr. Rigg, “Take him 
“ down to your office and get his explanation of the 
“¢ statements he has made in the paper.” 

19,092. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Were you called up 
before Mr. Webb without any warning ?—Without 
any warning, black and dirty off the engine, I had 
come in with the 7.30 from London. 

19,093. (Mr. Galt.) What was the date of that ?>— 
It would be the 13th of June, Saturday morning. 

19,094. What was the nature of the remarks he 
objected to?—At a meeting of railway servants I 
made some remarks complaining about the state of the 
service. 

19,095. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With reference to what 
was considered the defective state of engines, I suppose 
the feeling would be that apart from actual danger it 
took away the interest of the men in their work ?>— 
Exactly. 

19,096. (Chairman.) The time that you are speak- 
ing of is about the time when Mr. Webb had just been 
settled in the place, was it not ?—No, he had been 
something like two years; he had been established we 
will say about two years ; between two and three years 
I calculate ; and Mr. Huddleston said to me that they 
were determined to put a stop to these expenses; it 
cost 31. to do these details of repairs, ‘‘ And the last 
“ time,” he said, ‘* you had your engine repaired there 
“ was nothing the matter with it ;” and I said, “ You 
“ have made a distinct statement and I.can deal with 
« that.” 

19,097. We need not go into that; did not some 
question arise between you and the company at the 
time you left about travelling without a pass P—They 
never told me when I was sent for to give me notice. 
Mr. Huddleston said, “TI have just got a letter from 
“« Mr. Webb to give youa month’s notice. Ido not , 
“* know what it is for, he does not state what it is for,” 


ae 
my 
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he says, “ unless it is something over that ticket busi- 
eS NOBSe bi. mb ei) sth Ps au wn 

19,098. What was that ticket business ?>—After 
being taken off the London running, I had friends at 
Stafford and I took ¢he privilege to go, or at least I 
did go to Stafford and came back without taking a 
ticket as prescribed by the rules of the company. ; 

19,099. Without a pass?—Yes, for the simple 
reason that we had not been in the habit of going, or 
at least that I had not time to get my pass. IJ was 
called very suddenly away on the Saturday morning, 
and I had two passes needed, and I had not time to 
ask for one. _ . vad 

19,100. You did not take your ticket ?—TI did not 
take my ticket at: all. 

19,101. (Mr. Galt.) Would you have got this pass 
as a matter of form or of favotr if you had applied 
for it >—As a matter of right,if I had applied for it, 
but I had not opportunity. . 

19,102. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Was it a case of illness 
that called you away ?—No, a matter of business. 

19,103. (Chairman.) In form I suppose the traffic 
department raised the question of your travelling 
without a ticket; that was the form it took ?—Yes, 
that is it. I paid my fare when they asked me for a 
ticket. If they had not asked me I should not have 
done so. 

19,104, When was that, just before you left ?—That 
was six weeks before, we will say ; that will be about 
July. 

19,108. Have you ever had any quarrels with 
your inspector or.any row with your superior officers 
before you spoke of this time when you used hard 
words and apologised for them, had. it happened to 
you to use them before ?—I had always previous to 
that worked with the greatest possible good will, but 
I was bewildered when that cropped up. 

19,106. Any other time ?—Always before that Mr. 
Huddleston had been used to say tome, “ How are you 
“ going on with your London work?” 

19,107. Had you any dispute with the traflic officers ? 
—Not for years. | 

19,108. But while you were driver ?—I had one 
dispute at Manchester, about 1861 it would be, or 1862; 
just commencing driving I had a dispute. 

19,109. That is so tar back that we will not go 
into it. Have you anything else that you wish to 
state?—I do not know that I have any voluntary 
statement to make, I shall be very pleased to answer 
any questions that might be put to me. 

19,110. Have you had any complaints to make about 
the class of men you have for firemen ?—Yes. There is 
a deal of meaning in that question ; it wants considera- 
tion before answering it. IfI must be truthful, that 
is a great difficulty. ‘ 

19,111. It is a difficulty of course, but what I 
want to know first is this, have you yourself had to 
complain of the class of men given to you as firemen ? 
—wWell, I have never made any special complaint on 
my own hook. I have never made any special com- 
plaintbut what I have always got a remedy in the shape 
of a change. 

19,112. I suppose you have sometimes had a man 
put on whom you have found not equal to the high 
class work that you were taking,and you have told 
the foreman and he has been changed ?—Yes, 

19,1138. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) And what work 
has he been put to >—Reduced in rank to a lower class 
of men where the work was not so important. 

19,114. (Chairman.) Put back to cleaning ?—From 
No. 1 passenger link he might be put to No. 3 pas- 
senger link, where the work did not require such con- 
centrated thought and such nicety of judgment. 

19,115. I suppose your experience would tell you 
that no system of selecting firemen would prevent, 
among a large number a few men being found unfit 
occasionally for a higher work ?—That is quite right, 
no system will prevent that. It amounts to this, it is 
a question of organisation. If they have not the 
brain power to comprehend their position you cannot 
teach them scarcely. 
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19,116. Do you ever find this happen, that men 
who have been good and intelligent cleaners failed 
have sufficient nerve or their wits sharp enough about 
them for their work on the engine?—Yes, many 
times. 

19,117. That cannot be elicited till the man is tried, 
can it ?—No, certainly not. 

19,118. Is it the general complaint that the class 
of men brought on as firemen are not equal to their 
work ?—Yes, it is a general complaint now. I have 
lots of reports in my pocket. 

19,119. Is that an increasing complaint more than 
it used to be ?—A deal so, it is quite different. 

19,120. You know very well what class of men the 
pak gs oh aga up from. What is the particular 
point of inefficiency that causes complaints ?—That is 
a difficult question to answer, but I should presume 
that it is in consequence of the great difficulties of the 
position and the small wage paid to firemen, A man 
that has a been perceptive ability has not patience to 
wait ; he sees the whole difficulty magnified as it were 
before, and he sees the long time he has to wait, and 
has not patience to wait to go through all the dirty 
work. 

19,121. You mean that a man who has to be on as 
a lad in the engine sheds, and put to cleaning, has not 
patience to go on steadily with the drudgery of the 
cleaning and firing before he can become a driver ?— 


Yes. 


19,122. They want to ke drivers almost at once ?— 
No, that is not it. 

19,123. Is it that they want to be firemen before 
they have had sufficient experience in the sheds ?— 
No. They perhaps give them 12s. or 13s. a week 
and it will not keep them; or it might be a little 
more, but there is such a lot of difficult work to be 
done, and such little pay io begin with, that a man of 
keen perceptive ability will not wait. 

19,124. What are they doing when they get the 
12s. or 13s. ?—Cleaning in the sheds. 

19,125. And in ordinary circumstances it is desir- 
able to keep a man a year at least at that, is it not ? 
—1 should presume it will be under ordinary circum- 
stances necessary to let him have a probationary ser- 
vitude of one or two years. 

19,126. In the sheds they rise up to a higher wage 
while they are cleaners ?—Yes. 

19,127. Just before a man is made a fireman, when 
he is a skilled cleaner, what does he get ?—Probably 
lis. 

19,128. And then he begins firing at what ?—3s. a 
day. 

19,129. And after being a fireman he becomes a 
* passed fireman,” does he not >—Yes. 

19,130. What. would he get to then ?—To illustrate 
the ease fairly, I may say that I had a fireman with 
me the latter portion of my time on the expresses for 
a little while that had 3s. 3d. a day on the London 
expresses. 

19,131. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) The limited or 
on the Irish mail ?—Yes. 

19,182. (Chairman.) I think you told me you went 
through the cleaning and firing ?—Yes. 

19,133. And I suppose there is a good deal of very 
dirty work and of drudgery in the cleaning and firing ? 
—Yes, it is a severe test of patience to go through it. 

19,134. Some of the best of your firemen, I suppose, 
are the lads that came in as coke boys in the first in- 
stance. ‘They begin as little fellows, do they not ?— 
No, it does not follow as a rule. My experience of 
that is this, that they have to have a peculiar sort of 
organisation, keen perceptive powers, as it were, and 
an aptitude for the business ; otherwise it does not 
matter how long they stop at it or how long they have 


- been used to it. 


19,135. If they are not born to it you cannot put it 
into them, you mean ?—Yes. 

19,136. Have you any family ?—Two boys. 

19,137. What are you bringing them up to ?—Not 


‘to anything yet ; one is eight and the other six. + 


19,138. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Within what 


\ 
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distance can you in ordinary weather pull up a train 
such as the Irish express, with the ordinary screw 
breaks ?—Supposing | could make my wants or inten- 
tions known, or my requirements known tltrough the 
train, { should think I might pull up in about 700 
yards; but the great difficulty is that‘you cannot make 
yourself heard, you cannot make your intentions 
known, except only to the front guard very often. 

19,139. Taking that into consideration, practically 
what do you suppose is the distance within which you 
can stop if you get a warning of danger ?-—Well, it 
depends entirely upon circumstances; sometimes you 
could pull up in 500 yards, and another time you 
could not pull up in 1,000. 

19,140. You mean it depends upon the rails being 
more greasy or less so ?—Yes. 

19,141. But taking an ordinary fair day within 
what distance, taking into consideration that as you 
say you have to make your wants known to the guard, 
can you pull up with the ordinary break ?—You 
might in 700 yards, I should say. 

19,142. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you understand that you 
ought soto guide your train as to be able to keep it under 
control without the assistance of the guard >—That is 
the tendency of the present legislation, for that is 
what was impressed on our notice lately. But there 
is another thing as a set-off to that. If you fail to be 
right time or fail to keep time, there are a lot of dis- 
agreeable questions, and the provoking charge of 
having lost energy and judgment to deal with ; be- 
cause it was arranged amongst ourselves this way, 
that we should take a little more time and be not so 
venturesome, at least we were told distinctly that we 
must not risk anything, we must keep ourselves right, 
and then comes the question of the continued late 
arrival of trains. 

19,143. You mean that unless you go at a speed to 
put the train a little beyond your control, you cannot 
keep time -—You cannot make up for the losses and 
casualties that occur on the road. 

19,144. (Chairman.) Since the introduction of so 
many signals you are much,more closely tied to speed 
in different parts of the road than you were before, 
are you not ?—Just so. 

_ 19,145. You have not so much margin ?—No mar- 
gin now. 

19,146. Therefore if you are to keep your time at all 
you must drive to the calculated speed almost every 
yard of your road ?—Yes. 

19,147. (Mr. Ayrton.) You say you are very much 
occupied with the signals going along, but are you so 
much occupied that you cannot keep your eye fairly 
on the gauge glasses ?>—We are not so occupied but 
that we can attend to all the duties of the engine, pro- 
viding we do not have to take the shovel and fire 
ourselves. 

19,148. You can keep your eye on the glasses ?— 
You can comprehend it all at a glance. 

19,149. And on the steam gauge ?—There is no 
objection in my mind on anything of that sort. 

19,150. And you could see if any of the machinery 
was not working true on the bearings, or anything of 
that sort; you would be able to detect il, to feel it I 
mean, in the play of the engine; if things had got out 
of order you would appreciate it ?—Supposing she 
begins to stick in the axle-boxes she will make you 
understand it pretty quick ; it will be like riding in a 
cart without springs. ; 

19,151. Or if any of the rods get bent you would 
soon know of it?—Sometimes you might not be 
noticing little things, and go on till you had done 
serious mischief; but with a practised ear, if there is 
any interruption in the shape of a little bit of rub, 
you notice it at once if your hand is on the regulator, 
just in the same way asif this table is not still, but 
somebody is knocking at that end, you can feel it 
here. That is just how you detect any irregularity ; 
it is like a telegraph that conveys itself to you, for 
instance, something wrong with the cylinders jars all 
through the machinery. 

19,152, (Chairman.) Or if a cotter is gciting a 
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little slack ?—Then there is just a little bit of a click 
that makes itself known, 

19,153. ,And you would always eaten sight of it 
by your eye, I suppose, if the fireman was checking 
the steam by giving too much feed water at any 

oint ?—The steam indicator tells you that at once. 

19,154, (Mr, Ayrton.) How long does it take 
hakare a young man coming on your engine is able to 
merely fire the engine properly 2— Well, that is a 
question of ability, of adaptation as it were. Some men 
will come on your footplate that will surprise you 
with their aptitude in one or two trips, and there are 
others that you will be enraged beyond endurance 
with that have been there for years we will say. 

19,155. (Str Seymour Fitzgerald.) 1 want to know 
this: you say that there is such a great increase in the 
number of signals, do you find on “the whole that the 
signalling along the line is carefully and accurately 
attended to ?—-That is another question. I will tell 
you what I have told the superintendents. I told the 

superintendents in the early part of this last year 
that in consequence of the cheap labour and the poor 
labour they were employing in the shape of signalmen, 
my conception of things was that every time we went 
out we might prepare ourselves for the infirmary, the 
grave, or the sack. In the presence of nine men I 
said that. 

19,156. (Chairman.) Did you ever report a signal 
as being irregularly worked in your journals cas es, 
lots. 

19,157. Can you give us any dates or particulars 
of the signals ?—I have not got the notes touching the 
question of signals with me. 

19,158. Do you remember any particular one that 
you reported ?—The last signal that I reported of all 
was the Trent Junction signal at Stafford, but it is 
altered now, I am told. 

19,159. Was that a case of irregular working P— 
Not being a sufficient distance back and difficult to 
deal with. 

19,160. But did you report any of irregular work- 
ing?—I do not remember an individual case that I 
can put my hand to from memory, of these signals 
being reported; but one man that I worked with 
reported them till the officials told him they would 
like him to mind his driving without reporting the 
signals. 

19,161. Do you know what signals he was report- 
ing, the district in which it occurred ?—He reported 
them perhaps three or four of a day. 

19,162. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is his name ?— 
Bagshaw. 

19,163. (Chairman.) What district did he drive 
over ?—The south district, from Crewe to London. 

19,164. (Mr. Ayrton.) Duri ing what ea was this? 
—About 1878 

19,165. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Haye you ever 
had occasion to complain that very young men, or 
inexperienced men, have been put in charge of the 
signal-boxes r—I have never reported a case; at least 
I have never interfered in that sort of way, so as to 
complain of any individual character in my life, 
because my disposition is to have peace very near at 
any price, if all things are agreeable, if it is possible 
to get it. 

19, 166. (Chairman.) If I understand you, you 
have never yourself reported irregular working of 
signals; you have spoken of their not being a suffi- 
cient distance back ?>—Yes, I have reported irregular 
working; I have reported lots of cases of signals 
where I have saved collisions, for instance, and had 
very narrow escapes from collisions through irregular 
working. 

19, 167. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Those. are just 
the cases I want to get from you, For instance, have 
you had occasion to report that a danger signal has not 
been put on when it ought to have been. put on, and 
that consequently you were yery nearly brought into 
difficulty ?—Yes. 

19,168. Will you give us the particulars of such a 
case as poke —The last complaint that I made, or the 
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last ‘thing: that happened to me, ‘was at ‘Nantwich.’ “Th 
signals. were all right to go on, and the gates open 
and vehicles were crossing ; the road was crowded 
with vehicles and foot passengers. 

19,169. (Chairman.) That was at the.level “ex0ss- 
ing 2_Yes, the signals being “ all right.” . ; 

19,170. Did you report that ease Pah Cel 

19,171. Did you run through the gates ?—No, the 
man opened the gates when we got as. far off as ‘the 
length of this room, perhaps. 

19,172, Do: you know whether anything ameaeel 
on that occasion ?—No, nothing happened on , that 
occasion in the shape of mischief. ;' 

19,173. What date would that be 2—On. the. 22nd 
of August, 1874. 

19, 174. Just about a, day or two foes you. left 
t's t—Yes; at least it was in the same month that 
I left.. There was another case on the Ist of August, 
at Birdswood; I believe it happened on the 1st of 
August. -T he distant ‘signal showed .the all right 
sign, and when we got to the home signal it was at 
danger, ind a train going straight across our. path 
down the old Liverpool line. 

19,175. That is a junction ‘at Bindswooditesines 
it is down a bank and round (an incline, a curve. It 
is a matter of necessity to be cautious in dealing with 
it, but, when you get an all right sign ‘from the cis 
signal you naturally let the train go. 

19,176. .( Mr. Ayrton.) Did you.do any mischief o on 
that occasion ?—No, we stopped about 40. or 50 yards 
before we entered the main line, although we should 
have been justified in going off the branch on. to tite 
main line. 

19,177. (St Seymour ingecld. ) You reported 
that case ?—Yes,’ 

19,178. That was, early in August, in, the year in 
which you left the service of the company ?—Yes. | 

19,179. Have you any idea how that was dealt 
with ?—No. 

19,180. Now take another case ; has it ever happened 
to you to find the danger signal turned against you 
and the signalman asleep in his cabin ?—Yes, that 
has happened many times. 

19,181. (Chairman.) Recently ?—No, not vecéutlyy, 
Recently, with regard to driving the important trains, 
the men pay more attention “ important apo trains 
and expresses. 

19,182. When would sucha case as’that blir ail 
pened ?—Perhaps it might have been in 1868 or 1864 
or up to 1865, when I had the greatest difficulty with 
signalmen in the way of finding them pe Deewtive 
with goods you‘can stop! ©” 

19,183. Where did you ‘find them ; just give us’ one 
instance ?—It will be six or seven years ago probably, 
it might be 10 years ago, and the men have probably 
gone away and it will not hurt them now. 

19,184, Never mind about that ; I want to know the 
station where it took place ?Sandbach, for-instance, 

19,185. On the Crewé and Manchester line ?Yes, 

19,186. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) When you say 
that thése’ ‘cases have not happened recently, that is be- 
cause youhave been working different trains ; probably 
with men working the same class of trains as you 
were then working, the same thing would be found ‘to 
take place 2 Yes. 

19,187. (Chairman. Do you know any cases which 
have. happened to your mates of their finding signal- 
men asleep, within the last four years ?—Yes, ‘lots of 
cases. I do not know that I can give you a direct 
case, but I know this, that one of the drivers reported 
a signalman after that fashion and he could not prove 
it, although he was in a sleeping position. . 

19,188. What driver was that ?—Aaron Sherait, of 
Crewe. 

19,189. (Mr. Ayr Yoh When was that ? Perhaps 
12 months ago, 

19,190. (Chairman, ve Was that near Preston ?— 
Somewhere” in the north. The driver got, BRA 10s. 
for failing to establish his case. 

‘19,191. Was that a North western, signal or a North 
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Union signal, do you, remember ?—I. think it, is- the, 
North-western system to the side of Pr eston. 

19, 192.. You do not remember the name ?—No ; Nie 
driver. failed to establish his case, or to satisfy the. 
"investigators that the signalman was really asleep, 
He denied the statement, 

19,193. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) Now in that 
case was. this proved, that the train was detained by 
having the danger signal turned against it 2—There 

‘is no “question about that. 

19,194. (Chairman.). But were you present at the 
investigation ?—No. - 

19,195. You can hardly know, then, that that, was 
proved, ?—The driver told me so. 

19,196. (Mr. Ayrton.) You haye no personal know- 
ledge of these matters relating to goods trains ?-—No. 

19, 197. (Chairman) Can you give us the name of 
any other driver, so that we might follow out another 
case of a signalman being fond asleep '—I do not 
exactly remember anybody now. I seem to haye a 
great many ideas, and not the power to express them 
or to utilise them ; it is very provoking, but I cannot 
deal with them now. 

19,198. (Mr. Galt.) Do you know a. man named 
Bagshawe ?—Bagshawe has paid a great deal more 
attention to this question of signalling than any other 
man on the line. He has made it a study. to-deal with 
the question of signals. I was peaceable and quiet, 
and did not report ‘one-half of the things | saw wrong, 
and had no wish to war with either one or the other 
set ofmen, 

19,199, (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you anything further 
to state to the Commission ?>—I should like to. state 
this. fact with reference to unpunctual trains. The 
North-western have a system of this sort, that they 
pay men, we will say, four and a. half days a week ; 
if the men get in right. time with a goods train they 
might have, four and. a. half days’ time in the week. 
Now the consequence is that.if a man does not take 
advantage of some incident on the road, and throw 
himseif about an hour and a half late, he is short time 
at the week’s end, and in order to fill in these details 
in the shape of making out his six days he is induced 
to do this, , Supposing there were two roads, and it 
was as easy one way as the other, and supposing there 
is a certain regulation that he ‘shall have so many 

minutes clear before he shall pass a certain place, and 
if he has not that number of minutes he is backed 
into a siding, it rests with the driver whether he has 
them or not, unless. something occurs; if nothing 
occurs, he is ‘bound to go straight, according to booked 
time ; but if any little excuse offers itself to the man, 
he just takes advantage of that, and perhaps just runs 
bare time, hardly keeping time ; ; then that-little bit of 
interruption just puts him in the. siding, and means 
perhaps stopping himself and the whole of the system 
for an hour or two, 

19,200. You:think the arrangement is an induce- 
ment for him to lose time, in fact ?—It certainly is; 
they cannot get their six days without it. 

19,201. ( Chairman.) They get money. by losing 
time 2_Yes, 

19,202. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know any. system 
by which the men can be induced to workup con- 
scientiously, so as to take advantage of every Oppor- 
tunity of getting on with their trains ?—Yes., 

19,203. What.do you consider the desirable system ? 

“To work according to the agreement which they 
promised us in 1867, that we should have six days’ 
work reckoned to us if we had attended duty accord- 
ing to diagram, “and if there is only 40 hours’ work 
“ init, if you do what we ask you shall) haye,,six 
Me days, that is, 60 hours; and you shall have over- 
“ time at the rate of eight hours to a day.” 

19,204. Do you mean that so long as the man com- 
pletes his diagram, whether he makes more hours 
than the 60 or less, he is not to be paid anything 
extra ?—The explanation is this, that supposing, for 
instance, there are a number of men who will be 
occupied 59 hours or 55 hours in the week, those 
men, by paying them their six days’ work "regularly, 
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would come home. Hngine-drivers will go home, 
unless there is some counteracting influence, if they 
can. possibly get home; they will make a great effort 
to do so, barring some disagreeable detail in the shape 
of short time intervening. Instead of being two 
hours late they might be a quarter of an hour ‘before 
time with a goods train. The men have to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances to fill up their six days’ 
time, and then the consequence is that the trains are 
out of shape from morning to night. 

19,205.. f am asking you whether under the 
arrangement which you are describing a man is paid 
extra if he does not finish his work according to the 
diagram in 60 hours ?—If he does not finish it within 
the 60:hours, he is paid for overtime at the rate of 
eight hours to the day. 


19,206. Is not that, on the other hand, an itiddce: 
ment to him. to extend his work which might be done 
in the 60 hours over the 60 hours?—I am open to 
confess that, perhaps, one in a hundred are little 
enough to work on that tack, but the bulk of them 
are homeward bound, if there is a chance, with six 
days’ pay. 

19,207. You think that, notwithstanding the readi- 
néss on the part of the company to pay them beyond 
the 60 hours if they are detained beyond the 60 hours, 
they will try to finish the work within the 60 hours ? 
—Yes, because there.is a spirit of emulation of this 
sort, to keep right time if possible. 

19,208. (Mr. Galt.) And they are anxious to get 
home ?—Yes, they are naturally anxious to get home. 

19,209. (Earl of Aberdeen.) We have sometimes 
asked questions about the advantage of having some 
extra protection over the footplate. Is it the opinion 
of the drivers of the London and North-western Com- 
pany that the cab is an advantage, assuming that the 
engine is good in other respects —Yes; with regard 
to that, assuming the other circumstances are equal, 
winter has lost its terrors when you have a cab. 

19,210. (Chairman.) Some of the drivers were not 
very much disposed at first, were they, to take to 
those covers or cabs ?>—J have not heard any driver 
complain about the cabs. 

19,211. I did not speak about complaints, but when 
they were being introduced some of them were doubt- 
ful about it, were they not ?—I do not know, I am 
sure. 

19,212. Do you know whether any of the cabs on 
the North-western were found to be too much covered 
in and had to be a little opened ?—Yes, there was a 
little difficulty, in the shape of dust flying in. 

19.213. And the sulphur gathered there ?—Yes. 

19,214. They had to be made a little more open at 
the sides ?—Yes, they have made some alteration in 
them. I have never worked with the cab, ne 
a few trains. 


19,215. (Str Seymour Fitzgerald.) Before you were | 


a driver of the Irish express or took first-class trains, 
when you were on goods trains, had you any reason to 
complain of having inefficient men sent out with you 
as guards ?—If I was to go back to my time as a 
driver of goods trains, you see I should have to go 
back to the time when we were not paid for our time ; 
under those circumstances either the driver or the fire- 
man was off the engine to make up the deficiency. 

19,216. I think you misunderstand the question. 
I meant to ask whether you had inexperienced men as 
guards ; we have heard to-day of men being put upon 
goods trains as guards after seven or eight days’ ex- 
perience. When - you were driving a goods train had 
you any cases. of that kind happen to you ?—Not so 
very many, but it is becoming a source of great com- 
plaint among the drivers that I mix with. In the 
case of the collision at Bir dswood, the driver told me 
that the guard was an insignificant boy ; that is the 
expression he used. 

217. (Mr. Ayrton.) When was that ?—It was 
on He 26th of December 1874 when the coilision at 
Birdswood occurred. 

19,218. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) The driver had 
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the opinion that the guard was quite insufficient for 
his duties ?—‘ An insignificant boy” he called him.” 

19,219. (Chairman.) Do you know the name of the 
guard ?—_No. 

19,220. Do you know his age ?—No. at 

19,221. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You say that it is 
a growing complaint among the drivers with whom you 
converse that the guards who are sent out with them 
upon the goods trains are not experienced and not 
sufficient for their duties >—Exactly, it is a growing 
evil; they are loud in their expressions of disapproval 
of the guards. 

19,222. (Chairman.) Is that general on all railways 
round. Manchester ?—I only talk to North-western 
men. ' 

19,223. Are you living down 
Yes. 

19,224. But do you hear that complaint only on the 
North-western ?—Well, it is pretty general, if I hap- 
pen to get toa foreign station. 

19,225. You hear the same remark there, you 
mean ?—Yes. 

19,226. From your own observation of the goods 
guards whom you must be constantly seeing at Crewe 
and elsewhere when you are about, do you think they 
are an inferior class to what they were eight or ten 
years back ?—Decidedly. 

19,227. Inferior in age or in experience do you 
mean ?—In both. 

19,228. With regard to the age, for instance, what 
is the difference )—They are quite boys, and have 
only perhaps been a very short time about the station 
or about the place at all. 

19,229. When you speak of “boys” it does not 
convey any exact idea of age. Do youmean a lad of 
18 or 20?—Yes, only just taken. into the service of 
the company. 

19,230. I ask the question because in Lancashire 
they talk of boys when they are at, the age of 18 or 
20?—Yes. The condition of things in the service in 
consequence of what you may call discipline from 
one point of view, and what the men may call 
humbug on the other hand, is such that they are 
leaving the service during all the year round, where 
they used to stop and thought that if they could only 
get in the service they were suited for life. But now, 
to illustrate my meaning, I will mention that an 
inspector at Crewe pulled off his broadcloth and said, 
“J will jack the job-book and go and cart coal,” and 
he did do so. 

19,231. That was probably for two reasons; one 
was that he could make as much or more money in 
that way, and the other that he did not like wearing 
the uniform ?—No, the responsibility was very great 
for his position ; and there was a great deal of annoy- 
ance, and an impossibility of getting men suitable to 
send out. 

19,232. What was he, a traflic inspector >—Yes. 

19,233. Now in your opinion does the high rate of 
wages which has prevailed in trade and other em- 

ployments draw away some of the men from railways ? 
—HExactly, that is just the very thing, and to illustrate 
it 1 may mention this: I stopped at, Polesworth one 
night in March 1874 with the limited mail, and I saw 
a strange signalman there. I said, ‘‘ How long have 
“ been here?” He said, “ Not long, and I do not 
“ intend to stop longeither.” I said, ‘‘ How is that ?” 


at Crewe still >— 
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“Why they do not give me money enough to keep. 


“ me.” When I asked him how much a week he ~ 


was getting, he said 17s. and something. The man 


yonder at Abington (that is a coal siding on the 


Trent Valley), he said, should have learned them some 
sense: he left; he had been 14 years in the com- 
pany’s service; he had 17s. and he wanted 19s., but 
they would not give it to him and he left, and the very 


first week the new man came there was a collision 


which cost the company ever so much. 

19,234. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You say that 
you think there has been, a marked falling off in the 
qualifications of the goods train guards, Are yon 
equally dissatisfied with the passenger guards of 
either the local trains or the fast trains, or first-class 
trains like your Irish express; on the whole do you 
think that they do their duties well ?—I was very sore 
on the question of the ability of the guards before I 
left. It is not quite so fresh to my mind now, but 
there is no doubt about it that the passenger drivers 
are overwhelmed with trouble and anxiety on that. 
subject, because they do not know really how much 
faith to put in them, or what to believe or think about 
them. But the guards have a great difficulty in the 
shape of having, we will say, a van full of luggage all 
ends up which wants to be sort and attended to. For 
instance, just. before I came to grief in June we ran 
past the signals at Beeston crossing, the other side of 
Colwich, in consequence of the distant signal not being 
a sufficient distance; it was a foggy morning, and 
this was the 10.55 train from Manchester, and we ran 
past the home signal on that occasion, but it was not 
reported. I spoke to the guard, and said, “ William, 
“ did you not hear my whistle ?” he said, “ No, I did 
“not.” I knew that he had not his break on, and he 
said he did not hear my whistle. 

19,235. (Chairman.) When you spoke in that way 
was that to the front guard or the rear guard ?—The 
middle guard, he was an old man. 

19,236. Did you get the front guard’s break ?— 
Yes. 

19,237. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you get the rear guard’s ? 
—No. 
19,238. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You were not dissatisfied 
with the class of men; they were anxious to do their 
work, I presume ?—As a rule there are many old 
hands among the guards; you will perhaps work on 
for a week before you will get a stupid guard. 

19,239. (Chairman.) But taking the class of men, 
what do you say about them ?—The additional im- 
portation of new men you mean? ‘There is grave 
objection to many of them that are on the line now. ~ 

19,240, They are not equal to the former class, you 
think ?—That ‘is it. 

19,241. (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald.) You speak with 
great distrust of the goods guards, and equally you are 
not satisfied with the class of men that are now put 
into the signal-boxes ?—Yes, and with the firemen as 
well; the firemen in particular. 

19,242. (Mr. Ayrton.) At the same time you have 
had no experience of goods guards for the last 12 
years, as I gather ?—For six to seven years: it is seven 
years since I have had anything to do with them, 
except watching them as we have passed along the 
road. | 

19,243. (Chairman.) What line is Bagshawe work- 
ing ?—Various places, Holyhead and ‘Chester and 
different places. ; 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. | 
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19,244. (Chairman.) You are a guard in the service 
of the Manchester, Sheffield, and, Lincolnshire Com- 
pany, I believe ?—Yes. 

9,245. How long have you been in the railway 
service ?—I commenced in 1849. 

19,246. In which company ?—In the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company. 

19,247. And remained there >—Yes. 

19,248. What did you begin as?—-A goods porter 
at New Holland. Hull was at that time the depot for 
New Holland. 

19,249. Where are you stationed now ?—At Man- 
chester. I ama luggage guard running from here to 
London. 

_ 19,250. What is your ordinary course of work in 
the week ?—It varies. In winter time we do a deal 
more than what we do in summer. 

19,251. Take the present time, your last week’s 
work ?—-I worked four days last week. On the 
Monday I made 14 hours and three minutes. 

19,252. Where did you go ?—From Manchester to 
King’s Cross. On the Tuesday, King’s Cross to 
Manchester, I made 14 hours 39 minutes. I did 
not work Wednesday and Thursday. On the Friday, 
Manchester to London, I made 13 hours 23 minutes ; 
and on the Saturday night,.12 hours 20 minutes, 
arriving in here on Sunday morning. 

19,253. How many days did you get for that week 
altogether ?—-I got six; two days off in lieu of over- 
time. We are not paid any overtime at all, but we 
are allowed two trips a fortnight off all the year round 
in lieu of overtime. In summer time we do our work 
a deal under what is allowed us. In summer time we 
get through our journey in shorter time. In winter 
time there are always coal trains upon the road, which 
cause an extra amount of traffic. 

19,254. You made 54 hours that week ?—We work 
four days one fortnight and six the other. 

19,255. Those four days you gave us made 54 hours 
and some minutes together Yes. 

19,256. Do you happen to have your journal of your 
train last week, and can you give us the working of 
your train from King’s Cross to Manchester, and tell 
us where you got stopped and checked. You were 
due out when on the Monday from Manchester to 
ee Cross ?—Due out at 7.30 p.m. 

,257. When did you leave; the actual time of 
dee ?—At 7.30. 

+ 258. You left to-time on that day ?—Yes. 

259. Where did you get delayed :—Five minutes 

at Woodhead by signal; a train in the tunnel. 30 

minutes at Sheffield at No, 3 box, an unnecessary 

delay ; two break vans left on main line in front of 

me, causing the 80 minutes delay. Five minutes at 

No. 4 box attaching waggons, that is, taking on 
waggons to make up the load. 

19, 260. No detaching at Sheffield ?— 
minutes at Darnall for the mail to pass us for 
London ; 5 minutes at Orgreave Colliery from signals : 
BY mites at Retford ; 3 minutes at Hitchin, ¢ greus- 
ing; 32 minutes at Holloway, from trains in front 
and detaching ; and 86 minutes at Caledonian Junction. 
Both these stops are close to King’s Cross. Those 
are the detentions for the Monday. 

19,261. Now, take the journey for the next day ? 
—We were due out at 6.42, and left actually at 
6.52. 

19,262. Now, will you state the delays on that 
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journey ?—15 minutes by sigvals from Wood Green to 
Hatfield, stopping passenger train in front; 7 minutes 
at Holloway attaching empty waggons, and 5 in con- 
sequence for a passenger train te pass, that is 12 
minutes altogether at Holloway ; 5 minutes at Hitchin 
over time tying sheets; the Hib came untied owing 
to its being a rather windy night, and that was time 
spent im tying the sheets to protect my goods from 
fire or wet; 23 minutes at Abbots Ripton, No. 204 
Scotch express to pass; 10 minutes at Retford de- 


taching and signals; 12 minutes at Guidebridge from . 


signals ; and arrived at Manchester at 7.25. ‘ 

"19,263. Ardwick is your place, I suppose ?—No. 
We do not stop at Ardwick; we come down into 
Manchester with the expresses. 

19,264, Is that an ordinary course of working in 
your trains ?—In winter time it generally is, 

19,265. That is about the ordinary delay ?— 
Yes. 

19,266. Do you generally get a clear run through 
Sheffield on the down journey ?—We have lately. Tn 
November, December, and January we were very 
much detained. 

16,267. We heard that was rather an Biconiloce! 
time 2 Yes, 

19,268. But ordinarily the train gets free through 
Sheffield ?— Yes, the company could not avoid the 
detention at Sheffield. It was caused by the strike 
of the colliery at Wigan. 

16,269. You have Deen working on this portion of 
the road from Manchester to King’s Cross for 8 or 
10 years, have you not ?—From 1858. For about 
three yeus I was taken off to work ballast trains op 
different parts of the line. 

19,270. How long is it since you had such Snegpler 
block,of your line as you had this last year ?—We 
never had such a block since the line opened. 

19,271. You had a bad time nine years past, had 
you not ?—We have had a block every winter, either 
more or less. 

19,272. But do you remember anything special 
nine years past ?—No, no more than its being a 
regular thing in Sheffield. 


19,273. One of your officers said they had not had . 


such a complete block for about nine years >—We 


have been able, generally, to get through! with a slight: 


detention in winter time, but this year it has been 
terrible. 

19,274. What is your load from Manchester ?— 
Twenty-four waggons and a break is our proper load 
from Manchester to Dunford Bridge. If we are 
required to take any on there we take four waggons 
more, making the load up to 28 waggons, and a break 
from there to Sheffield ; ; we then “pick up one at 
Sheffield, making the load up to 29, and a break from 
there to Retford; and from Retford to London we 
ae 30 waggons and a break, 

,275. In that train do you do any pick up work, 
or - you detach much ?—On some trains we do. 

19,276. But on that particular train ?—No, not on 
this one that I am speaking of. This is a very im- 
portant train that has to meet four different trains to 
King’s Cross, and they run it almost the same as an 
express passenger train. 

19,277. Do you keep pretty fair time on that train ? 

- Very good time 6n the average. 

19,278. I noticed when you were reading your 

Journal, when coming down out of London on your 
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down journey, although starting to time, you were 
delayed at Holloway by a stopping passenger train, 
does that often happen ?—No, we should have run in 
front of that train ; we have seven minutes less to run 
from London to Hatfield in than what that passenger 
train has. The cause of that detention was that they 
got before us. 

19,279. Although you left King’s Cross at book 
time you were stopped immediately to pick up empties, 
and in that way the stopping train got before you ?— 
Yes. 

19,280. You have a very good train, one that keeps 
time ?>—Yes. } 

19,281. Some of your mates, I suppose, have trains 
which do not ?—Well, I and those that work with, 
work week and week about. 

19,282. What would be your next week’s work ?— 
This week’s work would have been this: I should 
have left here at 10 minutes past 8 at night for 
London. ; 

19,283. Is that a through train or a pick up ?—A 
through train, but that does more picking up than 
either of the other three we have here. 

19,284. And what sort of time does that train keep ? 
—I will give you the working of the last week. I 
worked that train on January 27th, leaving Manchester 
at 8.10, arriving in London at 10.26; that was 246 
minutes late. This is when we were finishing the 
block at Sheffield; we are getting better than we were 
at that time. 

19,285. The next day the down journey, what was 
your course #—We left London at 9.5, which is the 
proper time, arrived at Manchester at 8.45, which was 
95 minutes late. On the 29th the train went up again 
at 8.10 from here, arrived in London at 8.12 ; 6.40 is 
the time we are due in London, so that it was 92 
minutes late. 

19,286. And what was the return journey ?>— 
January 30th, left London at 9.5, and arrived at 
Manchester at 8.35; we are due here at 7.10, so that 
it was 85 minutes late. Those were all my journies 
for that week on that train. ‘ 

19,287. Now what is your experience on the road 
with regard to signals, are they worked promptly and 
well ?—No, they are not. Of course that is the fault 
of many of our signalmen not keeping a proper look 
out for us on the road. 

19,288. Does that apply to any one part of the 
road more than the other ?—I think it applies to the 
part between Barnsley Junction and Sheffield, we 
find more difficulty on that part to get those stopping 
coal trains and empty waggon trains shunted out of 
our road than elsewhere. 

19,289. Is that worked on the block ?—No. 

19,290. How are the signals in this neighbourhood, 
from Guidebridge to Ardwick?—They are worked 
very well. 

19,291. In that district from Barnsley Junction to 
Sheffield, are those signals worked from a cabin or 
from ground huts ?—From the ground. 

19,292. In the old fashioned way?—They are 
worked off the platform. 

19,293. Is it by day or at night that you find diffi- 
culty with those signals 7—At night, those at Barnsley 
Junction, Wortley, and Oughty Bridge; the men are 
very indifferent with regard to doing their duty as 
they should do. / 

19,294. Do I understand you by that to mean that 
they are slow and indifferent about forwarding the 
trains, or that they are careless and work them im- 
properly ?— Careless in pulling the signals off for 
us. 

19,295. They keep you some time before they pull 
them off?—Yes, and after whistling several times 
they will come out and show us a green light to 
signify that a train has just left before us; we go on 
to Sheffield and get information to say that no train 


_has arrived perhaps for 20 or 30 minutes before us, 


so that it is evident that the signalmen have left the 
signal on through their own neglect, and in that way 
have caused us to lose time on the road. Oh 


> 
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19,296. When you have been stopped in that way 
have you ever gone into.the hut ?—No, we never had 
a chanse, our drivers keep whistling so much. 

~ 19,297. I suppose your driver stops just at the hut ? 
~——He whistles to that extent that they generally come 
out before we have time to stop or get up to. the 
hut, and then they give him a green light from a hand 
signal. - 

19,298. Do you happen to know whether those 
men are men that have been long in the service of 
the company —I do not think they have been very 
long in the service of the company. 

19,299. Do you report those cases in your journals ? 
—Yes, “ Detained by signals at such and such places ;” 
they will be only put down as trains being in front, 
unless we got the proper information at Sheffield, and 
that is only hearsay. 

19,300. If you get a green light you have to enter 
it, “ Detained by signal, train in front.” If you have 
been whistling and then the man comes out and gives 
you a green light, you would put it down in your 
journal “ Delayed by signal, train in front ” >—Yes. 

19,801. (Mr. Ayrton.) But have you reported the 
suspicions which you say you -entertained ?—Where 
we have really had a good case we have mentioned it 
to our superintendent. 

19,302. (Chairman.) To Mr. Bradley ?—Yes. 

19,303. And do you know whether there have been. 
inquiries into those cases ?—-There are almost sure to 
be, but then they can beat us at the finish by saying 
that a train or engine had just left before, or the signal 
was on for some temporary cause or another. 

19,304. The signalman will always state that he 
did not think it safe for you to go on ?—Yes, they are 
never short of an excuse. 

19,305. You men with the train only know what the 
light shows you ?—Yes. 

19,806. And what you hear on the road afterwards ? 
—Yes. 

19,307. Do you know whether those signals are in 
telegraphic communication with Sheffield ?—No. 

19,308. Now go on to Sheflield ; how are they worked 
between Sheffield and Retford?--From Sheffield to 
Shireoaks they are worked on the block. 

19,309. How do you get over that portion of the 
journey ?~+Generally very well. 

19,310. You have had experience of working years 
ago when the signals were few and no block system? 
—Yes. 

19,311. Do you consider the block is a help to 
you or not?—It is a help, and a more safe way of 
working. 

19,312. Now from Shireoaks to Retford you have 
no block again ?—No. 

19,313. How has that worked, well ?—Something 
similar to the old style, every signal we come to we 
have to be prepared to stop. 

19,314. And do the men in that district 
the signals ‘promptly for you ?—Yes. 

19,315. Now Retford to London, that is blocked ? 
—Yes, strictly worked to the block, - : 

19,316. How do you get over that part ?—Very 
well indeed. 

19,317. Are the signals worked regularly ?—Yes. 

19,318. Have you had to complain of any signals 


take off 


_between Retford and London ?—No. 


19,319. Have you had to complain of any portion 
of the district except that which you spoke of first 
from Barnsley Junction to Sheffield ?—No, we have 
not; in fact they are a great deal more strict on the. 
Great Northern from Retford to London, than they 
are here in this part as regards doing their duty. 

19,320. Now instead of your reporting the signal- 
men, did the signalmen ever report you and your train 
for overrunning?—No, I do not know that they 
have. : 3: . 

19,321. You have never been called on. ‘for an ex- 
planation in consequence of overrunning the signal 
or passing one at danger ?—No; ‘4lthough I have 
overrun one, we have gone a few yards past, but never 
the length of our os past. = CNS 
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19,322. Have you ever had any fine for the conduct 
of your train; I will not say never, but taking the last 
half a dozen years or so ?—The first fine I ever paid 

,was for running from Penistone to Sheffield within 
20 minutes of a fast train being due, and I got into 
Sheffield just 18 minutes instead of 20 minutes before 
the fast train was due at Sheffield. 

19,323. That was some years ago?—Yes, 

19,324, They could not keep you to that time now, 
could they, to allow you 20: minutes margin ?—Yes, 
they keep that now ; 10: minutes is the interval they 
allow before an ordinary or stopping train, and 20 
minutes before the express. 

19,325. You spoke of this portion between Barnsley 
Junction and Sheffield, being irregularly worked as to 
signals ; is it more so than it used to be ?—No. 

19,326. It has always been a bad district for the 
signals, has it?—Yes, ever since the night staff has 
been on. 

19,327. How long has that night staff been esta- 
blished ?—1 should think it would be about from 7 to 
8 years as well as my recollection will go back. 

19,328. And yet those men take day and night duty 
alternate weeks, | suppose?—The men have been 
changed frequently since the night staff has been 
made. 

19,329. But these men who are working now work 
alternately, I apprehend, day!and night, week and week 
about ?—Week and week about, I believe. 

19,330. You have not had occasion to run by them 
in the day time ?—No, not for over 18 years. 

19,331. Your remarks seem to indicate that you 
think that in the organisation of the night staff and 
getting men to do: day and night duty alternately, they 
have taken an inferior class of men ?—They should 
not be inferior for such duties. . 

19,3382. You do not happen to know, perhaps, 
whether the men came from the district >—No, I do 
not. 

19,833. That is the only part of the line where you 
find fault with the signalling ?—Yes, that is the only 
part; itis a little bit of idleness on the part of the 
men, | believe. 

19,334. Now with reference to the class of men 
who are sent out as guards, you have had a large 
additional number of men taken on as goods guards 
in the last 8 or 10 years, have you not ?—Yes. 

19,335. Are they, so far as you come in contact 
with them in working, efficient good men ?—It is a 
hard job to judge of my own mates. 

19,336. No doubt it is; but still you have worked 
a long time on the railway, and have had some 
experience. I will put it in this way; are they men 
who you are satisfied are working safely. I do not 
want to ask you about any particular man, I only put 
the question as to the general class?—I will answer 
that question in this way. Before I was allowed to 
take charge of a train I had to go through this form 
(handing in a certificate to the Chairman), and I 
think Tam about the only one left on the line now 
that has passed. through itt 

19,3837. This is a certificate aa from the goods, 
manager’s office, September 22nd, 1855, signed by 
Charles H. Smith, and it is as follows :—“«I_ hereby 
“ certify that having examined Jeremiah Crook as to 

“ his knowledge of the company’s book of rules, and 

“ more particularly that portion of it having refe- 


n 
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“ him a fit and proper person to be employed in such 
“a situation.” Is that examination enforced, as a 
rule ?—No; I think I am about the only one now left 
on the line that has passed that examination. 

19,338. What sort of examination are your goods 
men subjected to now before they go out as guards ? 
—I do not think they go through BBY 3 not to my 
knowledge. 

19,339. Has it ever, in your ‘experience during the 
last half dozen years, come to your knowledge or 


observation in working that the guard in charge of a 


train is unacquainted with his duties or the rules ?—I 
think - if vwe “were to come to question every man 


“ rence to the duties of a goods guard, I consider. 
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closely who was out in charge of a train, we should 
find on every line in England men who really did not 
know their duty. 

19,340. In your own case you have occasionally, 
no doubt, in running been stopped by trains before 
you, or by trains shunting ; have you found the men 
in charge of those trains incompetent >—No, not 
altogether incompetent ; but I have had cause to call 
the man’s attention to the fact that he had made a 
little mistake. 

19,341. You have had to point out to them that 
they had infringed the rules, or had failed to protect 
their train properly >—Yes. 

‘19,342. Has that been, do you think, from inex- 
perience, or from indifference ?—I believe it has been 
from inexperience. 

19,348. Would that be the case of a man who wag 
an extra guard, or would it be a man who had been 
regularly appointed ?—An extra guard. 

19,344. That is to say, it would really be a shunter 
or platelayer taken out suddenly to take charge of 
a special train, or to take duty in place of some one 
who had not got back in time ?—Or who had been 
taken suddenly ill. 

19,345. You see, in the course of your working 
out from Manchester, North-western, Midland, and 
Great Northern servants with goods trains ?—Yes. 

19,346. Now, has it happened to you with the 
trains of all those companies that you have found a 
man occasionally inefficient >—I have seen the Mid- 
land and North-western men make the same mistakes 
as I have seen our own men make. 

19,347. And may I understand that in those cases 
it would be, as to all the companies, extra men ?>—AIl 
extra men. 

19,348. Sent out for special duties ?—Yes, in case 
of emergency. In fact, at a place like Ardwick, they 
could hardly do without it. 

19,349. They could hardly do without sending 
extra men out, you mean ?—Yes; sometimes they 
must either stop the train altogether, or trust to one 
of these men. 

19,350. I presume all companies which you have 
had any connexion with in times of pressure of 
traffic have to send out special trains Pp—Yes. 

19,351. Do you know whether men dislike at all 
the position of goods guards on the railway ’—I can 
only speak my own opinions upon that when I say 
that the goods guards are looked upon as a very low 
class of men. 

19,352. And yet your pay is not so,is it ?—We 
come upon about an equal footing as to pay with the 
others. — 

19,353. What is the difference between a _pas- 
senger guard’s and a goods guard’s pay ?—The pas- 
senger guards get 24s. a week, and the goods guards 
30s. a week. 

19,354. (Mr. Ayrton.) But the passenger guards 
get some little addition, do they not ?—At the year’s 
end they get some trifling addition. 

19,355. I do not refer to that; I mean almost every 
journey ?—It depends upon themselves. I have no 
doubé they obtain more in the year’s end than we do. 

19,356. I daresay you have known a man get a 
shilling or half-a-crown when two people wished to 
ride together in a compartment ?—I have heard parties 
select a compartment here previous to starting, and 
I know something was given them. 

19,357. As much as half-a-crown is given some- 
times to keep a compartment snug for one or two 
people ?—Yes, I have seen it done here. 


19,358. (Chairman.) You speak of the goods * 


ouards as being considered .by the railway servants as 
a low class of men; but their duties are very respon- 
sible, are they not P_Yes, more so than those of the 
passenger guards. 

19,359. And the pay is not low; what is the 
reason that. they are so looked upon 2—I cannot say, 
but they are; and they are treated in a different 
manner from what a passenger guard is, not with the 
same respect and civility, gencrally speaking. 
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19,360. What does that arise from ?—I do not 
know. 

19,361. Is it a recent feeling, or an old feeling ?— 
An old feeling. i 

19,362. (Mr. Ayrton.) They are responsible for 
the safety of all the goods ?—If the goods guards do 
not do their duty, it is not safe for a passenger train 
to be on the road. 

19,363. But besides that the goods guard is respon- 
sible for all the trucks?—Yes. To show the sort 
of feeling that is entertained towards the goods guards, 
I may say if a little bit of a grease boy were to make 
any report against me, or if I were to make any 
against him, he would be believed before me. 

19,364. (Chairman.) Do you mean that the officers 
ol the company are apt to look down on the goods 
guards ?—Yes; they make light of any report which 
the goods guards make, and they will rather believe 
anyone than they would a goods guard, 

19,365, In your opinion does that apply to the 


higher officers of the company, or only to the foremen - 


and inspectors ?>—I believe it affects all. 

19,366. Dees that arise do you think from your not 
being under the same superintendent as the passenger 
department ?—We are all under one superiniendent. . 

19,3867. Under Mr. Bradley ?—All under Mr, 
Bradley. 

19,368. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are goods packages often 
tnissed from the goods trains when they are only 
under sheets or on open trucks ?—I have never lost 
one in my life. 

19,369. Are there cases now and then r—Yes. 
It always has been my practice if I see a sheet loose 
or a door open, or anything the matter with my train, 
to stop and have it put right before I leave, even if 
IT am detained 10, 15, or 20 minutes by it. If I have 
to get a fresh sheet I get one, and make my load 
right before I leave. 

19,870. Are you ever troubled with strangers lurk- 
ing round the goods trains at night ?—No. I was a 
time or two here at the Manchester end ; they wanted 
me to tuke them to London, but when they found 
I was really determined not to do it, they went away. 

19,371. I did not mean that; I mean people lurk- 
ing about with a view of taking something from the 
train ?—No. ; 

19,372. (Chairman.) Now I want you to think for 
a moment of the class of men you pass and occasionally 
come ,in contact, with of the passenger trains. You 
are sometimes checked by passenger trains before 
you ?—Yes. 

19,378. And that happens both on the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincoinshire Railway, and on the Great 
Northern Railway ?—Yes. ‘ 

19,374. Now you are sometimes checked by Midland 
slow passenger trains, and London and North-western 
trains just out of here, I suppose ?—No, we do not run 
on the same line as the London and North-western 
do. We do sometimes on the Midland. 

19,875. And on the Great Northern ?—Sometimes 
on the Great Northern, but not much. 

19,376. Now taking the Midland and your own 
passenger servants, are the guards in charge of those 
trains up to their work and experienced men, do you 
think, or do you ever find the same thing with them 
as you have noticed with goods guards ?—I believe 
they are men that try their utmost to get upon the 
road, and do the work in as little time as possible. 

19,377. I suppose the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Company occasionally, and the Midland 
too, have to send out extra men or spare men as 
second guards of passenger trains >—Yes; but then 
that guard is under the control of the first guard, and 
they generally contrive to have an old guard to take 
charge of a train with an extra man working under 
him. : 


19,378. The second guard of a passenger train has | 
‘really little to do except to act under the orders of 


the first one P—Yes, and he rides in the first break. 
and the head. guard rides in the last and takes charge 
of the train. 
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19,379. The second guard has no responsibility 
upon him ?—No, 

19,380. (Mr. Ayrton.) His responsibility is as 
great on his own van with regard to the break, I 
suppose, as that of the first guard ?—Yes. 

19,381. (Chairman.) But he would not be answer- 
able for taking the direction of the train or directing 
it to shunt or putting it under protection, except under 
the orders of the other guard ?—That is so. 

19,382. On your own line have you often been 
stopped where there are no signals by the guards of 
previous trains coming back ?—Yes. 

19,883. Have those guards given you ample warn- 
ing; have they been back the full 800 yards, I think 
that is the distance mentioned in your book of rules 
rules ?—In some cases they have been, in some cases 
they have not had time to get back. 

19,384. But where they havehad time to get. back, 
have you ever found them stopping lazily at half the 
distance ?—No, they have been back to stop us before 
any accident could occur. 

19,385. What is your rule as to the distance 800 
yards. S54 

19,386. (Mr. Ayrton.) Since the block system has 
been introduced there is very little running back now, 
is there not ?—It all depends upon the distance we 
are inside of a signal. If a train cannot pull 200 
yards clear’ inside a distant signal, the guard is ex- 
pected to go back the 800 yards the same as if there 
were no signal there. 

19,387. Do you think there is much opportunity 
afforded to the guards of goods trains, if they are so 
disposed, to lengthen the time of their whole journey 
by getting shunted into sidings and not seizing every 
opportunity of running on from station to station ?— 
I believe there is; I believe that overtime is the 
biggest nuisance and the biggest wrong that ever was 
forced on railway directors. 

19,388. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It was at the request 
of the men, I suppose, that the system of overtime was 
started P—It was at the request of the men. 

19,389. (Chairman.) Your experience I gather to 
be that it has not conduced to the quick working of 
the trains ?—No, it has made them longer on the 
road, 

19,390. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Before that system of 
paying for overtime was started, although the trains 
may have been quicker, I suppose that men were often 
out extra hours ?—Yes; they were out excessive 
hours then, they are out now a corresponding time ; 
still I do not think there is that despatch used by 
drivers and guards that there was when they were not 
paid for their overtime. 


19,391. (Chairman.) I suppose some men would’ 


just as soon be out longer hours and get more money ? 
—Yes. 

19,392, Have you during your work (take the last 
five or six years) ever found men so exhausted from 
fatigue and excessive hours as to be unequal to their 
duty on the road >—No. 

19,393. That has never happened to you ?—No. 

19,394. Your experience would be, that even where 
men had been kept out or had voluntarily worked 
long hours they have still kept themselves up to the 
mark, and were able to. do their duty ?—Yes, I have 
been out myself this winter as much as 23 hours; I 
have only had about three or three and a half hours 


bed, and I have performed my double journey with . 


that rest and found it adequate. 

19,395. (Mr. Ayrton.) May we take it that the little 
momentary rest you get along the road enables a man 
to do his work ?—It depends upon how the man treats 
himself. 
of going into a public-house, will go and get adequate 
refreshment in the shape of a cup of coffee and some- 
thing to eat instead of alcohol, and making himself 
three parts drunk, he will get along. 

19,396. (Chairman.) Is that rather a common 
failing among the men which you have just alluded 
to ?—I believe it is done by some. 

19,397. (Earl of Aberdeen.) But when you are 


If the man when he stops at astation, instead 
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detained at a siding or at a junction waiting for signals 
do you find that you can get any rest then in the van ? 
—No. 


19,398. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you are put into a blind: 


‘siding and told that you will not be able to go on for 
an hour, I suppose a man can get some sleep, cannot 
he ?—No. 

19,399. (Chairman.) For instance, if ,on getting to 
Retford, where you say you had recently to stop 37 
minutes, you were told you would have to stop half an 
hour to let something pass, could you not get anything 
during that time ?—No. 

19,400, You are not allowed to go and get any 
refreshment ?—No, the refreshment-room is closed 
and we are not allowed to leave our train. 

19,401. Is there any place between this and Lon- 
don where you get any refreshment ?—No, nothing 
but what we take with us. 

19,402, (Mr. Ayrton.) Cannot you take a snatch 
of sleep in your van when you are told you have to 
wait an hour in a siding >—No., 

19,403. (Chairman.) Have you a stove in your 
van ?>—No. 

19,404. Some of the companies have that, I believe ; 
is that an advantage or not in your opinion ?—It is a 
disadvantage to be without one. 
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19,405. Do you think that tends to make the 
men sleepy ?—No, I do not think it would, it would 
be very acceptable in winter time. 

19,406. Have you had much sick time during your 
spell of service ?—No. 

19,407. (Karl of Aberdeen.) When you spoke of 
getting coffee and so on and getting a rest, you meant 
at the end of the journey, I suppose ?—No, I meant 
What I meant by what I said 
about getting refreshment is, that if we are detained 
beyond our time we can get in to get anything 
warmed. 

19,408. (Chairman.) But if you stop half an 
hour at Retford, for instance, do not you get the driver 
to warm your coffee for you?—The Great Northern 
engines are not made in a way to be adapted for that. 

19,409. Cannot you put the can in the furnace 
door ?—No, that would melt our can. 

19,410. Have not the drivers a little shelf ?— 
Those are generally occupied by their own; and we 
have hardly time to do it on our trains, | 

19,411. What were you before you came on to the 
railway service ?—I was 10 years in the Grenadier 
Guards, and bought myself out with a good character 
(handing in the certificate to the Chairman). 


The witness withdrew. 
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Matturew Ackroyp examined. 


19,412. (Chairman.) You were formerly in the 
railway service, I believe >—Yes. 

19,413. What were you ?—I have been a passenger 
porter, a pointsman, and a goods guard, 

19,414. All under the same company ?—No. 

19,415. You were porter under what. company ?— 
Under the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company. 

19,416. A pointsman under what company ?— 
Under the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company. 

19,417. And a goods guard under what company ? 
—Under the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, 
and a goods guard under the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company ; they call them breaks- 
man on the North-western, but it is the same capacity. 
The last I worked with was the London and North- 
western. ' 

19,418. And how long were you there ?—Betwixt 
three and four years, 

19,419. What are you doing now ?—I am looking 
after coal waggons for some colliery proprietors at the 
present time. : 

19,420, Hunting up the waggons ?—Yes, hunting 
them up and getting them back again to the colliery 
to be loaded. 

19,421, You get good pay for that, do you not ?— 
Well they pay me as well as railway companies did, 


and a little better. I was suspended on Wednesday | 


night, 13th day of January 1875, by Mr. Jones, 
station-master of Ordsall Lane. 

19,422. Were you fined, or what?—No, I will tell 
you all about it. I was working a train from Ordsall 
_ Lane to Bolton, the 6710 train, and we had what they 
call a poster, that is a working sheet you know, and 
I was booked to have a shed day or play day on the 
Tuesday. This occurred in 1874, in the fore end of 
December. I say I was marked to have a shed day 
on the Tuesday. I finished in very good time, I only 
made about 124 or 13 hours on the Monday, and we 
eall that a good day. The station-master coming 
down said, “I want you to work to-morrow, your 
“ shed day, you have finished in good time.” * All 
“ right” I said. So I came in the morning to work 
this train to Bolton, and I only had my breakfast 
with me..I did not bring my dinner with me, 
because my wife met me generally at the station. I 
_ came to go on my own train, the 6.10 to Bolton in the 
morning, and the inspector said, “ Ackroyd, I want 
“ you to work the Garston train,” that was the 5.10 
train. I said, “No, I shallnot go. Mr. Jones ordered 
«“ me last night to work with my own train.” I said, 
“ Thave only my breakfast, it is a 20 hours job. I 


* shall be thrown out of my own train for a week.” 
The inspector said, “If you do not go you will be 
“ reported.” “Very well,” I replied, “1 will stand 
“ being reported.” Idid not go, but I went with my 
own train, When I came back again I saw the 
station-master, Mr. Jones, and he said, “ How is it that 
“ you did not go with the Garston train this morn- 
“ ing.” T said, ‘“ Because you told me to go with my 
“ own train.” He used a little bit of a foul word 
and said, “Consider yourself suspended when you 
* come in to-night.” I said, “All right.” I had 
another trip to another place called Sanderson siding 
to fetch a train of coal and take empties out, so I 
came in between 7 and 8. I took my lamp and said, 
“ T suppose I have finished, I will not be suspended, 
** J will give over.” 

_ 19,423. When did you first enter the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company’s service, in what year ?>—It 
is either 19 or 20 years since. 

19,424. Since you have been a goods guard you 
changed from the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
to the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Com- 


“pany, and from the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 


shire Company to North-western ?—Yes. 

19,425. Did you leave at your own request in each 
case ?—The first occasion of my leaving the Lincoln- 
shire and Yorkshire Company was on account’ of a 
fine. 

19,426. You got fined, is that what /you mean ?— 
I would not be fined, and so as I would not be fined, I 
must be discharged. 

19,427. And something the same on the Sheffield 
line was it ?—On the Sheffield line it was a little bit 
of bother with what they call a night foreman at a 
roadside station. 

19,428. A few words, I suppose >—A few words. 

19,429. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Why did it result in 
your leaving; did he report you ?—We came to falling 
out, and from falling out it led to something worse. 

19,480. (Chairman.) A bit of a fight ?—Yes, a bit 
of a fight. 

19,431. Did you get the worst of it ?—No, I did 
not get the worst of it. 

19,432. You run over the lines now hunting up 
these waggons, I understood you; how far do you go ¢ 
-—To Oldham, Ashton, Stalybridge, Mossley, Green- 
field, Stockport, Heaton Norris, Longsight, Oxford 
Road, Middleton, Middleton Junction, Miles Platting, 
and Ordsall Lane. 

19,433. How are you paid now, so much a day and 
something for waggons ?—I am paid 35s. a week. 
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19,434, And you get some little premium if you 
get your waggons in, , do not you ?—I have only been 
engaged for a » month, you know. 

19,435. You expect something of that sort ?—They 
said i I give satisfaction there Wik be a trifle more. 
I have offered my service to six little proprietors, and 
only five accepted. 

19,436. It is generally understood in that work, is 
it not, that if you keep them well supplied with 
waggons you get a little premium or bonus >—No, 
there is no agreement of that sort. 

19,437. But without being an agreement, is not 
that the practice in that sort of work ?—I do not 
know ; they do not give me anything further than my 
wages. 

19,438. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many hours a day are 
you employed at that work ?—The arrangement 
when I started was that I must not leave home in the 
morning till the postman comes round, that is about 
half-past 8; and I generally get back home at half- 
past 6 or 7; sometimes later, sometimes earlier. 

19,439. (Chairman.) As a rule you choose your 
own route for the day, I suppose >—Yes. 

19,440. But you are not allowed to start as I gather 
from you before the post, in case of any s special order 
being sent you ?—Yes. 

19,441. There was something you wished to say 
to the Commissioners I understand about railway 
accidents ?—I should like to tell you a little bit about 
how it has been worked this last winter down at 
Ordsall Lane. We have been working about 20 and 
29 hours at a turn. One train that I worked we 
could rarely get done under 21 hours. 

19,442. What train would that be?—It is called 
the Crewe pick-up; it is timed in the time book to 
leave Ordsall Lane at 5.45 in the morning, and is due 
back at 7.30. 

19,443. Have you worked that yourself ?—Yes. 

19,444. And how many days a week when you 
were working that train did you work P—I worked 
that two days a week. 

19,445. And taking one week, what time did you 
get back r—I got back at all times. Iwas generally 
coming back about 1.30 in the morning, that was the 
general thing. 

19,446. What was the cause of the delay >—Being 
short of room at stations ; I considered it was through 
being short of siding room. 

19,447. Crowded traffic >—Yes. - 

19,448. (Mr. Ayrton.) What days of the week did 
you make that trip ?—Thursdays and Fridays. 

19,449, And what else did you do that week ?— 
Two trips to Garston. 

19,450. (Chatrman.) And one shed day a week ?— 


Two shed days a week. 


19,451. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long were you on the 
Garston trip >— We were due away from Orsdall 
Lane at 5.10 in the morning and were due back again 
by,the time book at 5.30; on an average we used to get 
in about 12:30 or 11.30. 

19.452. (Chairman.) That is Orsdall Lane to 
Garston, leaving Orsdall Lane at 5.10 ?—Yes. 

19,453. ‘And then you had two shed days ?—Yes. 

19,454. What time in the case of the Crewe train 
did you get to Crewe ?—Well, we generally arrived at 
Crewe from 2 o’clock to 3. 

19,455. And were due out when ?—We were due 
out at 2.30, we were due in at 11.15 or 11.380, but we 
generally arrived in about 2.30 to 3 o’clock. 

19,456. What was the time of your Garston train ?- 
—We were due at Garston at 10.30. 

19,457. And when did you generally get thie 2— 
About 12.30. 

19,458. And when were you due to leave Garston ? 
—At 12 o’clock. ‘ 

19,459. Take the Crewe trips; what were the 
stops ?—Patricroft, Warrington, Birdwood Junction 
eee in there for trains), Ardford, and Wins- ° 

orc 

19,460, Did you have much detaching at Warring- 
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ton ?—Yes, we had all our time to put. off at Warring: 
ton, and a fresh load to pick up. — 

19,461. What was the time allowed at Warineiaen ? 
_We were due into Warrington at 9 0 clock, and out 
at 9.40. 

19,462. And with the Garston train you went from 
Ordsall Lane to Garston ?— We went to Tinsley, 
Platt Bridge Junction, just before you come to Springs 
Branch, and over the Saint Helen’s line, over the ~ 
new line, what they call the Lancashire Union line 
through Saint Helen’s, and down by Widnes. 

19,463. That train also had a good deal of detach- 
ing at one or two points ?—Starting from Ordsall 
Lane we took waggons for Bolton, Tinsley, and 
Atherton; at Tinsley we put those off and took up 
another train of coal. 

19,464. To run south ?—Yes, to run to Garston. 

19,465. And what time wheré you allowed by the. 
book there ?—-We were due out of Ordsall Lane at 
5.10 and due into Garston at 10.30. 

19,466. But what time were you due at Tinsley >— 
At 5.50. 

19,467. 
it is. ’ 

19,468. You had about 50 minutes there r—Yes; 
we had to wait for a passenger train, the passenger 
train which leaves Orsdal! Lane at 6.5. 

19,469. You put in your reports at the station ?— 
Yes. 

19,470. Your train book is in, I suppose ?— We 
would give them a journal in, We used to send one 
to Mr. Shaw at Liverpool, and one to Mr. Corns at 
London Road ; one to each place as we were running 
over two superintendents’ divisions. 

19,471. Were you often stopped by the trains of 
other companies on that journey?—We stood hours 
and hours behind one another. 

19,472. But were you stopped by the trains of 
other companies on partg of that line >—No, they were 
all North-western trains: 

19,473. But when you get to Tinsley Junction the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company work up there on 
the main line, do they not ?—No, not to Tinsley ; 
they do not touch them at all. ‘We worked through 
on the London and North-western all the way. 

19,474. What was your experience when working 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire and the Sheffield, 
was it much the same about the stops?—lI eall the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway the best managed 
line of any of them. 

19,475. Did you get less stoppage there ?—They 
were better about detentions; and when you were 
delayed on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway if 
you reported it-a bit of notice was taken of it; but 
on the London and North-western if you reported it 
you would hear nothing further about it.. 

19,476. What would be your reports that you 
speak of; of other trains delaying you or signals 
delaying you ?—Generally other trains. ‘ 

19,477. What was your pay when you were kept 
out these long hours ?—28s. a week. 

19,478. But when you were kept out these long 
hours, were you paid over-time P—When we could wet 
it. Sometimes we could get a little bit when they 
were terribly blocked up and a little bit short of men ; 
they would give us an odd day. ~ 

19,479. What was your rule about overtime P— 
Well, I have.made as much as three days in a week 
if I might have been paid for it. 

19; 480. I want to know what was the rule for 
paying for overtime or allowing overtime when you 
were working ?—The last mode they reckon to pay 
us at the rate of 10 hours a day of overtime, and they 
paid that to us every month; they did not pay us 
every week for overtime. - 

19,481. What, was the rule as. to the number of 
hours reckoned for overtime ?——10 hours a day, - 

19,482. And if you made 70 hoursya week what 
should you haye got ’—I should have got. seven days. 
They did not. pay us that way by } week ; they. paid us 
at the end of a month. 


And due out?—Due out at 6.40, I think 
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19,483. If.at.the.end of themonth you had made 
an extra 25 or 26 hours in the four weeks, you were 
paid so many extra hours ?—If I made 26° hours in 
the month they would give me two days, and if it 
‘Iwere a pretty good station-master (we have had dif- 
ferent station-masters) he would give you what you 
had worked for. 

19,484. What. did you wet on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway as goods guard; what was the 
system of overtime there ?—When' I was working for 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company they did not 
pay any overtime; you had to play it off. 12 hours 
constituted a day when I was there, and all that you 
made above 12 hours a day you played it off at their 
convenience. 

19,485. But there was no pay for overtime P—No 
pay for overtime. 

19,486. And when you were in the service of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, how 
was it in that respect ?—No pay for overtime when I 
was on the Sheffield line. ; 

19,487. Is it your experience that delays by trains 
on the road have increased of late years ?—Yes, 
detentions have increased tremendously. 

19,488. What do you attribute that to ?—I attri- 
bute that to being short of siding room at stations, 
to a little bit of bad management, and to getting so 
many new men. 

19,489. i suppose when traffic increases they want, 
more men, do they not >—Yes; but they have a bad 
system you see. ‘The North-western has a tremen- 
dously bad system of getting men ; they get men, and 
they turn them out green, as I call it, men who have 
never been with a train, and they say. “ Follow the 
“ engine.” I have actually seen men this winter who 
have gone from Ordsall Lane and run down to Bolton 
with trains who have never been with a goods train 
before, and there is a gradient of 1 in 65. 

19,490. Just give me the name of the man ?—I can- 
not give you his name, but he is working there now. 
He had a run back from Gibson’s siding, and it was 
all wrapped up, nothing was said about it. 

19,491. When did that happen ?—It happened on 
the 8th day of December. It ran back to Raw 
Green Junction from Gibson’s siding. 

19,492. Do you. think that thé. men, as a rule, 
taking them as they are, are as anxious to push the 
train forward since they get paid for overtime, as 
they were before ?—Not. all of them. I have seen 
one or two of the drivers, and have travelled’ with 
drivers myself that have been a little bit greedy of 
making this overtime. 

19,493. <A little bit inclined to make money rather 
than to save time ?—Yes. 

19,494, (Mr. Ayrton.) Not in a hurry to get out of 
the sidings ?—Not:in a hurry. I have been with men 
of that sort, but most, of them ave satisfied if they 
get seyen days a week. JI have been with one or two 
of the other sort. 

+) 495, (Chairman.) You mean to give us the 
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impression that the payment of overtime is a temp- 
tation to some men to idle a little in the sidings, to 
loiter ?—Yes ; in coming to a station there is a point 
in men just a little bit exerting themselves to know 
the way that the other train is running, so as not to 
get behind them. 

19,496. (Mr. Ayrton.) If they lose a minute or 
two it may be half-an-hour ?—Yes, or two hours. 
When we ran from Ordsall ae to Garston, we had 
a great many signals to pass ; I should think some 15 
or "16 the way that we travelled. 

19,497. (Chairman.) Not so many as that, would 
there be ?—I think I could reckon them up, and you 
would find there were as many. 

19,498. I suppose if your driver is active, and 
pushes his way on, he may very often save you a 
long detention at some of these junctions /—Yes; 
when you are regularly working the trains you have 
an idea what trains you are coming in contact with. © 

19,499. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you ever feel yourself 
greatly fatigued by these delays when you got in ?— 
I have slept many hours on the road. 

19,500. When you are put intoa siding, and told 
that you will not be able to get on for two hours, you 
can get a little sleep ?—They never tell you that; 
they tell you you will be off in a minute. 

19,501. But you know very well, I suppose, if you 
know anything of the time used by other trains on 
the road, when you are likely to get off again ?— 
Yes; for instance, if you come to Warrington, there 
is a passenger line and a goods line; if you get into 
the goods line we always call that a four hours’ job. 

19,502. A man can take a little rest then when he 
knows he is in for four hours?—Yes; but if you 
happen to get dropped on and to be caught asleep 
you will be fined. 

19,503. A man can sit up and sleep, cannot he, if 
he is pretty quick about waking ?—Well, I would 
rather lie down. 


19,504. (Chairman.) I suppose in practice in these, 


long detentions you do get a nap now and then ?— 
Yes. 

19,505. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Without gaining 
much rest, I suppose, from that sort of sleep ?—I 
have laid ‘myself down and had some sleep when I 
have been nearly starved to death with cold; we go 
sometimes up in the cabin, where there is a fire; but 
it is not allowed. 

19,506. (Mr. Ayrton.) Still it is not intended that 
you should be delayed six or eight hours on the road, 
and one thing is a compensation for the other, I 
suppose, and on the whole things get on pretty plea- 
santly ?—Pretty rough sometimes. 

19,507. (Chairman.) Have you ever worked a van 
with a stove in it ?—Yes. 

19,508. Do you think that an advantage ?—Yes ; 
I believe the men do their work better. 

19,509. Do you think it has any tendency to 
make men sleepy ?—No; I think stoves are better 
for men than being without them. 


The witness withdrew. 


WittiaM BRAZENDALE examined, 


19,510. (Chairman. ) You have been engaged, have 
you not, in railway service ?—Yes. 

19,511. How many years altogether >—Sixteen, I 
think, altogether. 

19,512. In which companies ?—In the first place 
I joined the London and North-western as goods 
' porter. 

19,518. Wars you promoted in that company ?— 
I was promoted to foreman shunter. Afterwards, 
when this new station was erected, or previous to its 
being erected, I was made a foreman of the points at 
the junction ; line foreman, as it was then termed. 


19,514. Do you mean at the south junction, just 
outside here ?—Yes. 


19, 515. To which company did you go after that ? 


—I fell into the service of the joint companies by 
this being made a joint station, as joint inspector at 
the junction. 

19,516. How long did you remain in the joint 
service ?—This being made a joint station, | remained 
in the joint service till December 1872, when I 
resigned. 

19,517. And you left the railway service then, did 
you 2 Yes, 

19,518. What do you do now ?—I am not working 
at all at this’ present time. I resigned my late posi- 
tion on Saturday night last. 

19,519. You were a joint servant in this station 
under the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
and the London and North-western Companies ?— 
Yes. 
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19,520. What were your hours of duty as inspector ? 
—Twelve hours per day. 

19,521. Was it day and night duty, on alternate 
weeks ? ?—Yes, alternate weeks. 

19,522. What number of men had you under you! ? 
—I had three signalmen in the box working eight 
hours, and one relief man, one assistant sionalman, and 
three boys. 

19,523. Were the boys for the telegraphing ?—The 
in were for the telegraphing and the tr ain timing. 

9,524. Keeping the book, in fact >—Yes. 

19 525. Had you any control over the signals when 
you were under the 12 hours system, ‘before the 
8 hours’ boxes were introduced ?—Yes; before the 
large box was made at the junction I was in charge 
of the junction as line foreman. 

19,526. Are the same men going on there now ?— 
There is one man there that was there in the old 
times. One of the men that was formerly a signal- 
man under the 12 hours system now occupies the 
position of inspector at the junction, and I think he 
is the only one in the service that was there when I 


joined it. 


19,527. Taking the signals now, they are worked 
8 hours’ spells >—Yes. 

19,528. So that in the 24 hours a man is 8 hours 
on duty, and 16 hours off?—Yes, a signalman would 
be. 

19,529. It will frequently happen, will it not, that 
a man is off duty from 2 p.m. to 6 am. the following 
day ?—Yes. 

19,530. What do these men do with their spare 
time when it comes in the day ?>—I must confess that 
I cannot tell what they do. I never had the pleasure 
of enjoying it myself, consequently I cannot speak as 
to what they do. 

19,531. But they were under you, were they not? 
—Yes, they were under me. 

19,532. Do you think that they really take that 16 
hours entirely as rest, or do they work for themselves at 
any little occupation ?—I should say that the majority 
of the signalmen do take it as rest. There are excep- 
tions, no doubt, in which the men are/not always of 
one mind, and their inclinations do not lead them in 
the proper direction; but I believe, as a rule, the 
men do take their rest. 

19,533. In your experience have you found that 
the men under you at those eight hour signals have 
been working, or not quite taking the interval -as 
rest '—My experience has been that they have taken 
it as rest, and attended to their duties as good 
servants. 

19,534. None of your men to your knowledge have 
been working during the rest time ?—None of them 
have to my knowledge been working. 

19,535. I ask you that question, because it has 


appeared from the evidence that there have been at_ 


all events some instances of the men taking advantage 
of their day shifts off to get a little extra work and 
extila pay ?—I never knew any of those men under 
my immediate direction to be working except it 
should be in case one was falling sick, and then 
another man came on. When any one of them falls 
sick, it has been at times that they have had to fall 
to for the 12 hours for perhaps:a short time, perhaps a 
weck or so, whilst the man would recover; but in no 
other case did I ever know them to be performing any 
other duty. 

19,536. That has been an arrangement amongst the 
men with your sanction Pp—Yes. 

19,537. I suppose you sanctioned it thinking that 
it was a better arrangement than introducing | fresh 
men to the box ?—Yes. 

19,5388. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known en 
men during the 16 hours that they were off duty 
engage themselves in any sort of occupation or handi- 
cratt that they were skilled in before they came on 


your line ?—No, I never knew any man under me 


engage in anything of that sort. 
19,539. (Chairman.) I gathered from your former 
answer, that you thought there were instances in 
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which the men sometimes, although they might not 
do work, yet did not take it really as rest >—My 
meaning was simply this, that they were not following 
any employment, but that individuals might take to 
rambling about instead of taking rest. 

19,540. Or getting into the public-houses in the 
town ?—Yes. I did not mean that they would take 
other employment, but that they did not take that due 
care which is really necessary. 

19,541. You do not call their going from one public- 
house to another rest >—I do not. 

19,542. You are sure amongst a number of men to 
have now and then a case of that sort P—Yes, we 
have, I am very sorry to say. 

19,543. Your duties as inspector extended, did 
they not, to just outside the seuth junction points ?— 
Yes, just outside the approach to the station. 

19,544. Had you under your control the porters in 
the station ?—I had nothing to do with. the porters, 
only with the signals and the working of the junction. 

19,545. That junction, I believe, has not unfrequently 
been obstructed by traffic ?—Very often. 

19,546. What causes that obstruction according to 
your experience ?—I believe that to a considerable. 
extent it has been from the want of more room; we 
were rather short of room for the convenience of 
working. 

19,547. This station has been very much enlarged, 
has it not since you have known it ?—Yes, it has. 

19,548. Has it been once or twice altered ?—It has 
been altered once only in my time. 

19,549, And the goods accommodation here has been 
very much increased I believe?—Yes; the goods 
accommodation has been very much altered as well. 
The yard is a completely new yard since I joined the 
service. 

19,550. I suppose it is double what it was before ? 
—Yes, and far more complicated too. i 

19,551. There has not been much change at the 
south junction points, I think; has there been a new 
line made there or not ?-—-Yes, there ‘have been the 
four lines made since I first commenced. There were 
only the two lines when I first commenced. Now we 
have four lines between Ardwick and the London 
Road. 

19,552. But still you think that the accommodation 
has not kept pace with the wants of the traflic i—I 
believe that to be the case. 

19,553. Is there much delay at the south junction 
points, because of the trains crossing from Ardwick 
to the south junction >—Yes, there. is considerable 
delay caused by that. 

19,554, Are there not a number of trains in the 
day which according to their booked working should 
cross there P-—Yes, there is a considerable number 
of trains. Ido not know the number now, because 
there has been a good number of new trains put on 
since I left the junction, and which I have a thor ough 
knowledge of, but still I cannot speak officially in 
that respect. 

19,555. Still up to the time that’ you left there 
were a considerable number of trains that had to 
cross from Ardwick to south junction and the con- 
trary direction p—Yes, 

19,556. These trains have to cross the four main 
lines, have they not ?—Yes, they have. 

19,557. And they do that in both directions, do they 
not ?—_Yes, they do when they go from south junc- | 
tion to the Manchester, Sheffield, “and Lincolnshire. 

19,558. But not when they are going from south 
junction to the London and North- Western ?—No; 
they run across the two lines there, 

19,559. Those that you are speaking of from Ard- 
wick to south junction on the other way, cross 
the main passenger lines of the London and North- 
western, and the main lines by which the Midland 
and the Sheffield trains came into the London Road 
also ?-—Yes. 

19,560. Your experience as inspector and as line 
foreman upon the London and North-western round 
here has given you a general knowledge of the deten- 
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tions round the station?—Yes, I have a thorough 
knowledge of them. 

19,561. With regard to the detentions outside here 

arising from this crossing of trains, do the men in 
charge of the trains appear always active and efficient 
and desirous of getting the trains away as quickly as 
possible, or do they loiter?—As a rule, I must speak 
conscientiously that the men have used every effort 
and endeavour to get away, and to work the station to 
the best of their ability. 

19,562. Now and then, of course, amongst a large 
number of men you come across an awkward fellow 
who perhaps may give you some trouble ?—Yes, but 
those cases I put down as nothing, because it is not 
the rule. 


19,563. Have you often had to report men, say. 


once a month or so, for neglect at the junction ?-—No, 
Ihave not. During my term of something like nine 
or 10 years in charge at the junction, I do not know 
that I have had occasion to report men over twice or 
three times for any such thing as that. 

19,564. Are there often mistakes made by the goods 
guards in charge of trains as to getting too many 
waggons in at Ardwick, or at the south junction, so 
that they cannot get on with them ?— There are a 
limited number, and it is the guard’s duty to see that 
he does not exceed that number, but occasionally too 
many have been put on, but as a rule their numbers 
are not beyond the limited allowance. 

19,565. We have heard of the number of trains 
passing that point, and that the tratlic has doubled 
during the last nine years; is that in accordance with 
your experience ?—Yes; I should think it has doubled 
during my service from the commencement. 

19,566. Then there must be a great many strange 
men who have come on ?—Yes. 

19,567. Did you find them during your service as 
a rule obedient and desirous ‘of doing all they could 
do to make the best of their way at that point?—As 
far as the station men are concerned, that is, the 
stationary men at the stations and so on, the men 
have generally been pretty well up to the mark, and 
pretty well disciplined as far as the station is con- 
cerned; but in speaking of the guards, the guards 
have had to be made in many instances in rather a 
short time, and we have had inexperienced men to 
deal with; men that have not always been so well 
up to the mark as has been desirable. 

19,568. Are you speaking of goods guards now ?— 
Yes. 

19,569. The cases that you are speaking of, I 
suppose are cases of what they call extra men or 
shunters that were sent out in charge of trains ?— 
Yes, in such cases as those they have not been always 
up to the mark. 

19,570. Are they willing to be told what to do and 
to obey when they have been told ?—As a rule they 
are; there have been some that have been rather 
awkward, but as a rule the men have been quite 
willing. ! F 

19,571. While you were in charge I think the 
Midland Company commenced to run in ?—Yes, they 
did. 

19,572. With regard to the cases of finding some of 
the extra men, the shunters, sent in charge of trains 
not quite up to the mark, should you apply that 
generally to all the companies, or do you apply it to 
any special company ?—I think it applies to the 
whole of the companies. I would not confine it to 
any particular company. ; 

19,573. I suppose you have been obliged in 
moments of pressure to take on green hands ?—Yes. 
T have. 

19,574. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find that any greater 
difficulty arises since the two companies have used 
the premises instead of one, or does it make any 
difference at all?—Yes, it is rather more difficult to 
work. or instance, in this station there are four 
companies. 

19,575. (Chairman.. Do the Great Western run ia 
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here ?—No, the Great Western have not running 
powers in the station, the London and North-western 
work their traffic ; but there are the London and 
North-western Company, the North Staffordshire 
Company, the Midland, and the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company. 

19,576. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find that having all 
these different people, it is more difficult to manage 
them than if they were all the servants of one com- 
pany ?—No, I never found any difficulty in that 
respect, inasmuch as it is thoroughly understood by 
the servants of the various companies that they are 
entirely under the control of the station authorities 
whilst at this station. 

19,577. Is there any disposition on the part of the 
servants of the different companies to work less har- 
moniously than if they all belonged to one company ? 
—-My experience has been otherwise, as a rule. I 
believe myself that what we term the foreign com- 
panies have been, I suppose it must be from fear, no 
doubt, but they have always been more afraid of com- 
mitting themselves in any shape than what our own 
servants have been. 

19,578. (Chairman.) Your experience would be 
that the North Staffordshire or the Midland drivers 
would take as much care in coming into the Man- 
chester Station as on any part of their own line >— 
Yes. 

19,579. But the fact of their being distinct, and 
belonging to different companies, has given you a 


little more trouble in directing them to their parti- — 


cular platforms and sidings P—Yes. 

19,580. For instance, you may have space at one 
platform where you could have received a train 
without delay, but it was not the right platform for 
the particular company. I suppose that has hap- 
pened, has it not?—There are cases in which we 
have had a sort of restriction put upon us from turn- 
ing in the Midland trains to certain platforms. With 
reference to the North Staffordshire working into 
the London and North-western station, that com- 
pany’s are worked as London and North-western 
trains, and they made no difference, but they had at 
the time I was working a little difference betwixt the 
Midland Company and the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire. For instance, the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire people, in some instances, allow 
their local passenger trains to arrive on the opposite 
side of the station, so as to facilitate the proper 
arrival of the two more important trains, such as the 
London express and the Midland traffic, and in this 
case the Midland trains are never allowed to cross 
over on to the other platforms, but they are always 
regular one drawn into their proper arrival plat- 
forms. 

19,581. It would be outside your limits, during 
the last 8 or 10 years there has been an extension of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire yard at 
Ardwick ?—Yes, there has. 


19,582. That facilitated your working at the south 
junction points ?—Yes, considerably ; but after we 
had got pretty well in order the traffic so increased 
that it choked it up again directly, and we were 
almost in as bad a fix as we were before. 

19,583. Do you attribute this irregularity of work- 
ing, and the difficulties that there have been of late 
years, to the great pressure of traffic being in excess of 
the accommodation on the railways ?—I do. That is 
my opinion. 

19,584. You have seen a very great increase in the 
traffic in all those stations ?—I have. 

19,585. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you been compelled to 
employ inefficient hands sometimes ?—Occasionally, 
when the traffic has been so excessive and the men 
have been worked up to a considerable pitch that they 
could not as it were endure any more, fresh and extra 
hands have had to be called in at times to be broken 
in to it; and in some cases we have had to make use 
of men that have really not been up to the work. 

19,586, (Chairman.) I suppose you have had to 
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take men from the yards who have been but a short 
time there to go with the trains, and you have had 
almost to take men from the streets into the yard ?— 

We have had to meet the requirements as best we 
could. 

19,587. There is a new system grown up in this 
part of the district of paying overtime to goods men 
and drivers for some few years past; was that in 
operation while you were in the railway service P— 
Not whilst I was at the junction. Since the time that 
T left the joint service as inspector of the junction I 
have worked in the service of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company as goods guard for 14 
months, and during my time of absence from the joint 
service until my joining the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company, which was about six 
months, they had commenced this system of extra pay 
to goods guards and drivers. 

19,588. We have heard from some men that. the 
system of payment for overtime in the way it is now 
done has been an inducement to the men not to make 
quite the best. of the road, and that some men are a 
little greedy for the pay; what is your experience 
upon that subject ?—I can only say with reference to 
that matter that there are (I speak conscientiously) 
men amongst us, or rather, that there were men 
amongst us, who I believe did not always do the thing 
that was right to keep pace with the times; but as a 
rule, as in the other case, I believe that the men did 
their duty. There were exceptions. J have known 
certain men whom I have spoken to even onthe matter 
myself whilst I was in the service as a goods guard 
for not striving and doing the best that they could 
under the circumstances to work their way as soon as 
possible, 

19,589. Where with a little exertion and pushing 
for just a minute or two here they might perhaps have 
saved an hour’s delay, they have been indifferent about 
it >—Yes, there have been individuals who have given 
way to that. 

19,590. I suppose you and the other goods guards 
who want to make the best of your road now and 
then come across a man who you think has not done 
that ?—Yes. 

19,591. I suppose if you have found a delay with 
that man three or four times running you have formed 
the opinion that it is owing to the little inducement 
of over-pay ?—There. is not much difficulty in an 
experienced man forming his own ideas with regard 
to that matter. You can very soon find out a man 
that is a good driver and one that.is not. 

19,592. I suppose when the lines are crowded in 
the way your lines, round here have been recently, if 
one man of that sort gets upon the line he puts a 
good many of your trains out of time ?—He may be a 
considerable hindrance to the working of the line. 

19,598. It would make an extra two or three hours, 
would it not, to nearly everybody working that day ? 
—Yes, it might. 

“19,594. I suppose that with a large number of men, 
sometimes amongst the guards and sometimes amongst 
the drivers, you get a man of that sort ?—I believe, 
as a rule, the drivers are just what the guards make 
them. Ifa guard is really bent upon doing his duty, 
and does his duty as a man, the driver cannot do 
otherwise. 

19,595. He can push his driver on ?—Yes, he can 
push his driver on. He knows the class of guard he 
has behind him, and in that case the guard really 
compels the driver to do his duty. 

19,596. Did you when you were working as goods 
guard on the Sheffield line have a stove in your van ? 
—No. . 

19,597. But there are some stoves introduced on 
some lines are there not?—Yes, there are in some 
vans. : ahaa 
- 19,598. But you have not had one ?—No, I have 
not. 

19,599. We have heard that it will very often 


_ happen in times of great pressure that the men are 
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kept out exceedingly long hours. What is your opinion 
as regards the desire of the men to work home; in 
some of those cases it would probably happen that 
the men could get home with their trains, and they 
would have to take a second lodging, and have a 
shorter run fora day. Is it your impression that a 
large class of goods guards are anxious to get back 
to their own home always ?—Yes. 

19,600. More anxious to get back to their own 
home than to take lodgings, even though it entails 
longer hours >—Yes. 

19,601. Does that apply equally to drivers, do you 
think ?—Yes, I should say so. 

19,602. We see, for instance, that the men working 
from Manchester to New Holland on the Sheffield 
line sometimes have very long hours, and they are 
very frequently out hours which you think men could 
hardly work. Ifis obvious that that could not be 
altered unless the men took .a shorter run, or else 
lodged at New Holland; is it your impression that the 
men would rather try and work back ?—No, the dis- 
tance there is too long, and in that case it is far 
better that he should have only one journey in the 
day. The Barnsley and New Holland being a pick- 
up train, the guard would require to have rest before 
returning, or ought to have. ; 

19,608. It appears that he had about two and a 
half hours’ rest, with the express at a place called 
Cleethorpes ?—I should scarcely think myself that 
that was sufficient rest for the man. 

19,604. (Larl of Aberdeen.) I suppose by the time 
he had got whatever work he had to do finished, he 
would not have very much time clear for rest ?—He 
would not. 

19,605. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever had long 
journeys as goods guard extending to 20 or 22 hours ? 
—I have, 

19,606. Arising from very considerable delays, or 
what ?—Arising from delays and blockage principally 
upon the Sheffield line. = 

19,607. When you had come to the end of your 
journey did you feel very much fatigued, or were you 
able to rest yourself a little as you went along, so as 
not to be distressed at the end of your journey ?— 
Without desiring in any way to praise myself, I must 
say that I always, ever since the first day of my com- 
mencing duties as a railway servant, considered myself 
an exception to the rule, that is, of being competent 
in my duties. I am a. total abstainer myself, and 
have been for a great many years, and I always 
minded to prepare for going out long journeys the 
best I could, by taking provision in my own basket, 
&c. for my journeys, knowing that if I should meet 
with either break-downs on the road, which would 
necessitate a longer time, or a blockage or anything of 
that sort, I could not go to a public-house to get 
refreshment, and so on, | always provided myself, and 
endeavoured’ to do so. I found it very difficult at 
times, when being out those long journeys, to keep 
awake, and keep myself straight for the requirements 
of my duty, but I have done so I can safely say, and 
that I never have fallen asleep in the break, for I 
always adopt the system of stopping outside the 
break purposely to keep myself awake. l ; 

_ 19,608. (Chairman.) You take coffee with you, I 
suppose P—Yes. 

19,609. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you were outside the 
break cabin waiting, sometimes perhaps an hour or 
more, could you get a snatch of sleep then ?—It is 
very tempting at that time, but if a man is really up 
to the mark as a railway servant, he ‘will be very 
careful how he goes to sleep. Supposing he lays 
himself down in a siding, waiting; we will take 
Woodhead for instance; at Woodhead there is a 
tunnel, where we sometimes have to stand four or 
five, or six or seven or eight hours, as the case may 
be. In that case, when the train is put carefully 
into the siding, I think then that the guard, if he is 
desirous of going to sleep, there is no risk or danger 
run in laying himself down to rest; but if he has 
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taken his rest during the time that he has been. off 
duty at home, or at the place where he is allowed to 
lodge, when an engine or train begins to move he can 
instantly find out when the train is in motion. 

19,610. It is a pretty good shock when a goods 
train starts; that would wake anybody ?—Yes; I 
never was drawn out of a siding in my life, or away 
from a station, without having a thorough knowledge 
that it was being done. 

19,611. It would waken you up ?—Yes, 

19,612. (Chairman.) No man could sleep at such a 
moment unless he had had a good deal of beer ?—No ; 
unless he had been made unnaturally sleepy. 


19,613. (Harl of Aberdeen.) When you spoke of 
taking rest in that case you meant taking rest by 
sleep ?>—Yes. 

19,614, (Mr. Ayrton.) When you knew from your 
experience of the line that you would have to wait 
two or three hours, you could get a snatch of sleep 
and you would be sure to be woke up when the train 
went on ?—Yes. : 

19,615, (Earl of Aberdeen.) That would be an 
exceptional case, I suppose ; it would not often happen 
that you would know that you would have time to 
get a snatch of sleep ?—Yes, it is only in exceptional 
cases, such as the case I am alluding to at Wood- 
head. 

19,616. (Chairman.) We have had it in evidence 
that some trains always stand half an hour at Ret- 
ford, in practice in the siding for certain passenger 
trains to pass; I suppose when a man goes in with 
a certainty of being there half an hour he can get a 
nap at that time ?—No; I would not attempt it at 
such a place at Retford, or at any place where I 
might be considered on the main line. 

19,617. Not when you were in a siding ?--It cannot 
be considered properly within a siding at Retford. 
Ido not count it a siding. I count it a through 
station ; when I am really in asiding put out of the 
way of any danger from other trains or anything of 
that sort, and the duty of the guard does not require 
him to keep on the alert for anything beyond him, 
but he is put into asiding and out of real danger both 
to himself and others, that is a time when I might 
consider it safe for myself to go to sleep. 

19,618. That would happen at Woodhead, short of 
the tunnel ?—Yes. 

16,619. And also would it not happen at Dunford 
Bridge at the other end of the tunnel ?—Yes, occa- 
sionally, but not so much as at Woodhead. 

19,620. When you are stopped, although you know 
that you are going to be kept half an hour, if other 
trains should come up behind you do you not think 
that you ought to be on the look-out?—Yes, I am 
supposed to be so. 

19,621. (Mr. Galt.) Have you got a mattress or 
anything to sleep upon ?—No. 

19,622. Do you sleep on a hard board ?—Yes, we 
sleep upon a hard board. b 

19,623. Do you really get much refreshment from 
sleeping on a hard board in the cold ?—No; I do not 
believe that rest got in a break van, however many 
hours you may be there, does you any good whatever, 
but nature is so that you cannot overcome it for such 
a long time. e 

16,624. That is, that you ‘areovercome by fatigue, 
and in spite of the position you are in you must take 
some rest ?—That is so, else I do not believe it does 
you any good, _ ; 

19,625. (Chairman.) Are you a little more wakeful 
when you wake up afterwards ?—Yes, we are a little 
more wakeful, certainly, 

19,626. I suppose guards would rather work a spell 
of 14 hours or 15 hours than lodge out ?—For my 
own part I would; I like to get home myself. _ 

19,627. I suppose married men would like as a rule 
to get home, would they not '—Yes, they would rather 
work two hours a day longer in order to get home, 

19,628. Have you often been stopped on the road 
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No, I never have during my short time. I had only 
12 months as goods guard. 

19,629. Did you meet with any casualties during 
that time ?—No, never one. 

19,630. You neither struck anything, nor had your 
own train struck by anything ?>—No, never. 

19,631. (Mr. Galt.) If a man goes out with his 
train he must bring it in again ; can you make any 
suggestion by which those long hours could be 
avoided ?—There is only one way in my opinion in 
which it can be done; it seems rather an out of the 
way course to do it, but I cannot possibly see it in 
any other way, and that is that goods guards should 
work shorter journeys, instead of being put on long 
journeys. 

19,632. (Chairman.) But is there not this incon- 
venience in that, that a guard with a pick up goods 
train cannot transship waggons who may come on in 
the middle of a journey, may not know so well what 
there is to be done with the things and where the 
things are, as the guard who has started with the 
train ; for instance, we will take a guard taking such 
a journey as one man was speaking of this morning, 
running from Manchester to Garston by Tyldesley, 
going eut by Patricroft up to Pratt Bridge to 
Tyldesley, and then down to Garston with transship 
truck and transship goods ; is it not an advantage that 
the man who started from Manchester with that train 
should go right through as far as there are any trans- 
ship goods to deliver ?—It is a very easy matter in 
my opinion if there were a fresh man to relieve him, 
because they have the transship invoices, and the 
van, and it is only for the man to use care in looking 
over the goods to hand them over at the various 
stations, just the same with one man as with the 
other. The first man has only the bills and the 
waggon given to him in his charge, and he has to 
find out what to do with the things just the same as 
the other. 

19,633. (Mr. Galt.) Would it cause much addi- 
tional expense to the company ?—No, I do not see 
that it would so much. 

19,634. (Chairman.) Practically it would be. pay- 
ing ‘two men instead of paying the same man over- 
time ?—Just so, and for my own part I would prefer 
shorter hours to any overtime. 

19,635, There is onet hing which that would entail, 
and that would be the selecting and training a large 
number of men, there being a difficulty even in training 
the present number in a time of pressure ?—Yes, 
that would be certainly. 

19,636. (Mr. Galt.) You must surely be unfit for 
duty after 24 hours’ continuous labour, even although 
you may have some occasional naps for half an hour 
now and again ?—Naps in my opinion do you no good 
whatever; you would be better without them if 
nature could only be kept up without them. 

19,687. (Chairman.), What was the reason that 
you left the Sheffield Company’s service ?-—The 
reason that I left the joint service when I resigned 
in 1872, was because I found the hours too ex- 
cessive. 

19,638. You were working 12 hours then, were 
you ?—Yes. I had on several occasions made appli- 
cations for some relief to be afforded me. 

19,639. You then went to the Sheffield Company 
as goods guard ?—Yes. 

19,640. What hours did you get when you were 
working as goods guard ?—I was working the whole 


_of that time what is termed amongst them as an extra 


guard. I never had a permanent train, and of course 
Thad to work as has just been related. Sometimes 
I might have to work 16, or 17, or 18, or 19 hours, 
and so on. 

19,641. What made your give up your situation as 
a Sheffield guard ?—I resigned in consequence of a 
friend of mine offering me a position in the market, 
not from any particular complaint that I had against 
the company. 

19,642. Then in practice the change from the joint 
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service to the Sheffield did not alter your hours very I went to work for a brother-in-law of mine in the 
fustian business, and I was with him six months. 
Then the trade was rather slack, and I had to come 
back to the railway. 


much ?—When I resigned the office in the joint 
service, I did not take a situation under the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company at once. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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Saturday, 10th April 1875. 
PRESENT : 
His Grackr tur DUKE or BUCKINGHAM 1n Tue Cuarr. 


Tae Eart or ABERDEEN. 
Tae Rieut Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 


Mr. Apam RosBISsoNn examined. 


19,643. (Chairman.) You are station - master at 
Morpeth 2—Yes. 

19,644. How long have you been there ?—About 
41 years. 

“19, 645. Were you station-master elsewhere before 
that ?—Yes. 

19,646. How long have you been a station-master 
altogether ?-—About 15 years. 

19, 647. On the North-eastern line all the time ?— 
Yes. 

19,648. Where were you before you came to Mor- 
peth >—At Hendon, in Sunderland. 

19,649. What number of men have you at the 
passenger platform at Morpeth ?—A foreman, five 
porters, and five signalmen. 

19,650. How many booking clerks are there ?— 
Three booking clerks, and three telegraph clerks. 

19,651. What is your best time with the passengers, 
the summer time ?—The summer time. 

19,652. Are there a large number of passengers who 
book at your station ?>—There are a great number. 

19,653. Do you know at all how many ?— Some- 
where about 7,000 ina month for the North-eastern 
line, and the North British in addition to that. 

19,654. You book for the North British too in your 
station— Yes. 

19,655. You have at Morpeth a junction ?—A junc- 
tion with the North British. 

19,656. It crosses you ?—It crosses in going out. 

19,657. (Mr. Harrison.) It goes over by a bridge ? 
ie, 

19,658. hatrinat.) Have you had any accidents 
of any sort at Morpeth while you have been there >— 
We had one last spring. 

19,659. What was it, a collision or what >—It wasa 
slight collision. 

19,660. Between two passenger trains >—No, be- 
tween a goods train and a coal train. 

19,661. You have had nothing wrong with passenger 
trains >—Nothing wrong ; we have been very fortunate 
in that way. 

19,662. Have you the control of the signals in the 
station ?—The station signals are controlled from the 
station cabin. 

19,663. And that is under the signalman ?—Yes. 

19,664. Is it a raised cabin ?—It is a raised cabin. 

19,665. How many men are employed in it >—There 
are two in that cabin. 

19,666. Having 12 hours work each?—Yes. 

19,667. What is their system of relief; does one of 
them take night duty one week ?—Yes, one takes 
night duty and the other day duty for alternate weeks. 

19,668. How do they change ?—They are relieved 
by aman to make the change; an-extra man comes 
on a certain day and makes the change ‘for them. 

- 19,669. That is once a week that he comes ?>—Yes. 

19, 670. And he takes one turn of duty ‘—Yes.. 

ee So as to shift the men from day to day? 
—Yes. 
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19,672. If either of those men were taken ill, or 
failed to come to duty, what would be your arrange- 
ment ?—In that case we should have to send for 
somebody else. 

19,678. You have two men ?—Yes. 

19,674. Supposing that one is taken ill and is 
unable to come upon duty, or fails to come, the other 
man remains on ?—Yes, 

19,675. How should you relieve him ?—We should 
telegraph to the inspector at Newcastle to send down 
a relief signalman at once. 

19,676. How soon would he come ?—We might 
get him in the course of an hour if there was a train 
convenient to fetch him down. 

19,677. (Mr. Ayrton.) He would come, I suppose, 
by the first train >—Yes. 

19,678. (Chairman.) That might be two or three 
hours from the time when you telegraphed ?—We 
might have a man in an hour’s time if there was a 
train ready to start, but if not, he might be two hours. 

19,679. Has that ever happened while you have 
been there ?—Yes. 

19,680. How long in such cases has your signalman 
been kept on, what is the longest time >—That has 
not happened in the cabin where the men change 
themselves, but it has happened in a cabin where 
there has only been one man. 

19,681. How long was the one man obliged’ to 
remain on ?—He was off duty at the time when he 
was taken ill, and could not come on duty, and we 
had not another man to take his place, and had to 
telegraph up tothe inspector and get him to send one 
down. 

19,682. That cabin which you speak of, now, is not 
used day and night ?—No, only during the day. 

19,683. Had you ever any case of a man in the 
cabin where two men are, fuiling to come on duty ?— 
No, I have had no ease of that kind.. 

19,684. Do you think that from any cause a signal- 
man has been kept on in that double cabin more than 
12 hours ?—No, there is no case that I know of. 

19,685. You do not think that that has ever 
happened ?—It has not happened. 

19,686. Not to your knowledge ?—No. 

19 687. Do you visit that cabin ?—Yes, frequently. 

19,688. Is it visited at night at all >—Yes, I visit 
it at night several times. 

19,689. At what time P—As late as a quarter past 12. 

19,690. Is there any inspector or any person who 
comes round in the night ?—Not that I am aware of, 
during the night. I have not seen any after 7 or 8 
ty) ’elock, although he may have come down and I 
might not see him. 

19,691. There is nothing between that time and 6 
in the morning ?—No; they possibly may have been 
down, and I may not have seen them. + 

19,692. Do you, or your foreman, or anybody, see 
these men when they come on duty ?—Yes. 

19,693. Could a man get on duty if he was not in 
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a fit state for it, without being noticed ?—It is barely 
possible. 

19,694. Is the cabin near the platform ?—It is upon 
the platform. 

19,695. (Mr. Harrison.) Has that ever happened ? 
—No, it has not come within my knowledge. 

19,696. (Chairman.) Have you ever seen any of 
your men, the porters or others, who were not quite 
fit for their duty ?—No, and no case has been reported 
to me. 
ee 19,697. You have not yourself noticed any case >— 

0. 

19,698. Nor any case in connexion with the persons 
in charge of the trains coming in at your station ?— 
No, I have seen no instance of it. 

19,699. Not with drivers, or firemen, or guards ?— 
Neither with drivers, nor firemen, nor guards. 

19,700. Is there any refreshment room at your 
station >—None, and I am very glad that there is not 
one. 

19,701. Have you ever been at a station where 
there has been one ?—No. 

19,702. Do you think that it is abad thing ?—Yes, 
in many cases. 

19,703. From your experience of railways, do you 
think that the servants get treated, or anything of 
that sort ?--There is a tendency to that ; and also as 
regards the public, where one person would use the 
refreshment room merely for its legitimate use, there 
are 50 who would abuse it. 

19,704. (Mr. Galt.) Have the signalmen ever com- 
plained of over-work, or of being too many hours on 
duty ?—No. 

19,705. Are there any who work for ‘eight hours 
only now at your station?—There is no signalman 
who works for only eight hours, it is alla 12 hours 
shift; but the telegraph clerks have eight hours. 

19,706. (Chairman.) The telegraph lads >—Yes. 

19,707. They are boys ?—Yes. 

19,708. (Mr. Galt.) Their work then is not very 
severe ?—No. 

19,709. (Chairman.) How do the telegraph boys 
take the duty, do they change at 8 in the morning? 
—At 6 in the morning ; they have from 6 to 2, and 
from 2 to 10, and from 10 to 6. 

19,710. How old are those boys ?—Perhaps about 
14. 

19,711. Do they live near the station /—Yes. 

19,712. Do you find that when a boy gets off duty 
at 2 in the afternoon he takes his rest >—I would not 
like to say that he does, because I have myself seen 
him going about afterwards. I am informed that they 
do not take that rest which they should. 

19,713. (Mr. Galt.) What course of instruction do 
they undergo >—The telegraph department takes them 
as learners for so many months, and afterwards they 
have to pass an examination to see whether they are 
competent and understand the signalling ; if they pass 
they get an appointment. 

19,714. Have you ever had any complaints of want 
of efficiency with regard to them ?—No real complaint, 
although they have petty little squabbles, as boys will 
have. 

19,715. I mean complaints from the public ?—No, 
there has been no complaint from the public. 

19,716. (Chairman.) You do not take public mes- 
sages at Morpeth, do you ?—We forward them, but 
we do not receive them. 

19,717. You said that you thought that sometimes 
the telegraph boys did not take the rest that they 
should ?—I have seen them, and have sent them liome 
to bed myself. 

19,718. Have you ever seen them come fatigued or 
wearied when they have come on duty, as if they had 
not taken proper rest ?—No, I have not observed 
that. 

19,719. A boy remains on during the night from 
10 till 6 2—He goes off at 6 in the morning. 

19,720. Did you ever see him at 6 in the morning 

when he was going off >—Yes. 
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19,721. Was he still up to his work ?—Yes. 

19,722. (Mr. Galt.) How often do they change 
their shifts ’—Every week. 

19,723. (Chairman.) Have you ever had any mis- 
takes made by the telegraph lads during the night 
shift ?—Do you mean in forwarding messages ? 

19,724. In forwarding or receiving messages ?— 
There are none sent during the night. 

19,725. Train messages ?—Do you refer to a train 
signal ? 

19,726. That is what I refer to?—Yes, I have had 
one case, I believe, or two, where they neglected to 
send on the message within a certain time. 

19,727. Were those cases which happened during 
the night shift ?—They have happened, but they have 
been taken up and properly dealt with. 

19,728. Has the signalman at all complained in any 
instance of the inattention of the boys during the 
night, or of a difficulty in keeping them up to the 
mark ?—Yes, I have had a complaint, but that was 
when the boys had a 12 hours’ shift, but not since 
they have had eight hours shifts. 

19,729. You have not had any complaint since 2— 
No; no serious complaint. There have been little 
slips of the boys ; boys always will do that. 

19,730. Since the eight hours shift, has come into 
operation for the boys, you have had no complaint of 
inattention, or any difficulty of that kind ?—No. 

19,731. (Mr. Galt.) What wages are they paid ?— 
Two have 12s. a week, and one has 10s. a week. 

19,732. They are, you say, about 14 or 15 years 
old ?—Yes. 

19,733. What are your porters paid ?—They com- 
mence with 18s., and rise to 20s. 

19,734. Do the same class of working men have 
the same wages in the neighbourhood ?—No, the 
labouring men in the neighbourhood have more, 

19,735. (Chaiwrman.) 'Vhe labouring men have more, 
you say >—Yes; a man driving a cart can get 24s. a 
week. 

19,736. (Mr. Galt.) Do you get as efficient men 
as you would wish ?—In some cases during the coal 
famine, as they called it, when the men all went to the 
collieries, we had a difficulty in getting efficient men. 

19,737. How do you find it now ?—It is better 
now ; they are settled now, since the price for pitmen’s 
wages has come down. 

19,738. (Chairman.) You have spoken of a diffi- 
culty in getting men ; did you ever find the company 
unable to supply you with men at the station ?—I 
have always been supplied. 

19,739. So that the difficulty in getting them has 
not amounted to anything like a stoppage of the work ? 
—No, certainly not. It was difficult to get them, 
owing to the high price which was paid for labour 
elsewhere. . 

19,740. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any complaint to 
make as to the efficiency of the men whom you get? 
—I should say that the class of men whom we have 
had of late has not been so good as those whom we 
got in former days. 

19,741. As good according to the money paid ?— 
According to the price perhaps. 

19,742. (Chairman.) You speak of their not being 
quite so good; do you mean not so strong or stout, 
and not able to lift the luggage ?—Neither so strong 
nor robust, nor so intelligent. F 

19,743. Do you find at Morpeth that the passengers 
fee the porters much?—I do not find many cases of 
that. 

19,744. So that you have nothing to complain of in 
the way of the discipline being impaired by porters 
being paid by the passengers ?—No. 

19,745. (Mr. Galt.) Are the porters satisfied, or do 
they make complaints about their not being sufficiently 
paid ?—They seem satisfied at this time, there is no 
complaint. ' 

19,746. (Chazrman.) How long have the porters 
whom you now have been with you?—The foreman 
has been there between three and four years. 

19,747. (Mr. Galt.) What wages has he ?—22s. 
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19,748. (Chairman.) And how long have the others 
been there >—Some have been there two years; be- 
tween two and three years. 

19,749. Were these men labourers or servants, or 
what were they before they came to you ?—Labour- 
ing men, countrymen as we call them, such as farm 
servants. 

19,750. (Mr. Galt.) Are you allowed to choose a 
man yourself, when you have a vacancy ?—In some 
cases I have done so. 

19,751. In what cases?—When we have been short 
of aman J have chosen one, and have got the super- 
intendent to sanction it; but in a general way Mr. 
Smith chooses them and sends them down. Any man 
that I would engage would be subject to his approval. 
A man whom I took on would be sent to him to be 
approved of. 

19,752. (Chairman.) Have you to send any of your 
porters out as guards or assistant guards of a train, in 
consequence of special trains ?—No, I have had no 
case of that kind. 

19,753. Is there much luggage handled at your 
station ?—There is a great deal of luggage ; it being 
a junction station there is a good deal of luggage to 
trans-ship. 

19,754. What does your experience teach you to 
think is the chief cause of delay with passenger trains, 
so far as your situation and experience are concerned 
—The chief cause I should say is to be attributed now 
very much to the interlocking of the points and 
signals; you cannot have the work done so quickly as 
you could when the points and signals were loose. 

19,755. That would be in shunting ?—Yes; it is 
safer, but you cannot get through the work so quickly. 

19,756, Taking through passenger trains, we fre- 
quently find (you have not the returns here) that the 
trains lose time at roadside stations ?—Yes. 

19,757. At Morpeth what time is allowed for your 
through trains calling there ?—Do you mean to get 
the passengers out and in, and to start again ? 

19,758. Yes ?—There is no time set down in the 
time table, except for the 5.45 express at night, and 
that is three minutes ; it is timed to arrive at 6.12 and 
to leave at 6.15. 

19,759. That gives you three minutes ?—Yes. 

19,760. Is that enough ?—It is enough for that 
train on ordinary occasions. 

19,761. Is the same margin of time given for other 
trains, or do you keep them Jonger ?>—From three to 
four minutes would be about the average for express 
trains stopping and starting again, excepting in cases 
when the passengers’ tickets are collected at our 
station, when the average time will be about six 
minutes. 

19,762. Then take other trains ?—Slow trains can 
do it in less, because there is less luggage. 

19,763. The express trains, you say, take from 
three to four minutes ?>—Yes. 

19,764. What is it that occupies the, time, is it the 
transfer of luggage ?—Yes, the transfer of luggage ; 
the greater the number of passengers the more luggage 
there is, and the more time is spent. 

19,765. Do you consider that there is more luggage 
taken now by families or individual passengers than 
there used to be eight or ten years ago?—Yes, it has 
increased very much, I should say six-fold. 

19,766. Should you say in both weight and bulk, 
or only in bulk ?—Both in weight and in bulk. 

19,767. (Mr. Galé.) Are any of your trains, as a 
rule, generally late, or unable to keep time ?—We 
have had cases where they have been behind time. 

19,768. I am not speaking of particular cases, but 
are there any trains coming in at a specified time 
which, as a rule, are late, or do you find that all keep 
their time pretty punctually?— They are keeping 
time pretty punctually just now, that is to say the 
passenger trains; but that is a thing which will 
always be subject to the amount of work which they 
have to do on the road. 

19,769. (Chairman.) Recurring to the question of 
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this part >—There are a great many who come down. — 


19,770. Do they take more luggage than other 
passengers ?-—Yes, they have more weight, that is to 
say, some have. CONN a ih 
_ 19,771. We know that there is a rule in the clear- 
ing house by which their luggage is specially dealt 
with as regards excess ?—Yes. 

19,772. In practice do they take more than other 
people, in your opinion ?—Yes, they take more; in 
proportion to their numbers they carry more luggage 
than the general public do. 

19,773. "Do you find that in the luggage taken by 
the passengers there is any quantity of articles which 
would not be strictly personal luggage ?—Very often. 

19,774. What sort of articles?—Such as ‘small 
articles of furniture. 

19,775. Chairs ?—Chairs, and tables, and peram- 
bulators. 

19,776. (Mr. Harrison.) Is that done by pitmen 
chiefly ?—By many others besides pitmen. 
ao 19,777. (Mr. Ayrton.) You charge them extra ?—- 

és. 3 i 

19,778. (Chairman.) Do those sort of articles take 
you a longer time in handling than the mere ordinary 
portmanteaus and carpet bags ?—Yes, heavier luggage 
of course takes more time in handling. 

19,779. Chairs'and tables are not heavy, but you 
sanity throw them in like you can a carpet bag ?—- 

0. 
19,780. When you speak. of commercial travellers 
having a larger quantity of luggage, is it personal 
baggage, or is it goods for sale, or is it samples ?— 
Samples. 

19,781. Does that apply to any particular trade ?— 
There is the carpet trade, for instance. 

19,782. There the parcels are heavy ?—Both heavy 
and large, and there is the hardware trade; those are 
very heavy. 

19,783. That is the Sheffield trade >—Yes. 

19,784. Would Sheffield goods be actually things 
for sale >—No, only samples. 

19,785. Samples of cutlery ?—Hardware. 

19,786. (Mr. Galt.) And soft goods?— Yes, but 
from Manchester and other markets. 

19,787. (Chairman.) There is Birmingham hard- 
ware to some extent ?—Yes. 

19,788. We understand from the rules that a com- 
mercial traveller is allowed, I think, to take his ticket 
through, and to break his journey at certain inter- 
vening places, if he wishes, and to have his luggage 
out at those places without being excessed more than 
once ?>—Yes ; I will suppose a case of that description. 
A commercial traveller starts from here to go to York, 
but has business to do in Darlington ; he can excess 
his luggage to York at once, but can get out at 
Darlington, and transact his business with the same 
excess ticket, and go on to York afterwards. ! 

19,789. He can have his luggage out at Darlington 
to show his samples >—Yes. =H 

19,790. He is allowed to take his luggage out at 
Darlington ?—Yes, and to go on to York by any other 
train the same day with the same ticket.. 

19,791. Can you give us any idea how often that 
happens ; is it daily ?—Almost daily. 

19,792. Do you find that the quantity of luggage 
causes a delay to the trains getting in and out ?—Yes. 

19,798. You have been for fifteen years a station 
master ?—Yes, 

19,794. Looking back during, say, the last 10 years, 
do you think that the quantity of luggage has in- 
creased beyond what it was ?—By all means. 

19,795. You think that if the luggage had not in- 
creased you would get through your work at the 
station much quicker ?—Certainly. 

19,796. How far out over the line is the block 
ple ; I think that you have the block system ?— 

es. ’ stl bs 

19,797. How far over those signals does your juris- 
diction extend, does it extend to the cabins on each 
side of you ?—Yes, there is the station cabin and the 
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north and south cabin; altogether, I should say the 
signals would be from the extreme north to the 
extreme south, something about two miles. 

19,798. Have you any other besides the station 
cabin in which you have two men ?—The south cabin 
has one man, that is only a day cabin, but in the 
north cabin there are two men. . 

19,799. Are they under your supervision >—Yes. 

19,800, On your pay list ?—Yes. 

19,801. Do you visit that outer cabin ?>—Yes. 

19,802, As a rule, how often, daily ?—Sometimes 
daily, and sometimes every two or three days, and 
also at night occasionally. 

19,803. Do you think in practice you visit it at 
night once a week ?—Not altogether once a week at 
night. 

_ 19,804. Are you quite certain you visit it once a 
month at night p—Yes. 

19,805. I am speaking of the night as being between 
10 at night and 5 in the morning ?—I should visit it 
as late as 10. 

19,806. Not after that ?—No, not after that. 

19,807. I understand you to say that you have 
never had any reason to think that any of the men 
either in this box or others were unfit for their duty 
from drink ?—Not from drink. 

19,808. From fatigue ?—They have no cause to be 
so from fatigue, because their work is not hard; it is 
more imaginary than real that outcry. 

19,809. Did you ever find any of them from any 
cause incompetent ?—No. 

19,810. Not in any of the cabins ?—No. 

19,811. What means of refreshment have they at 
these out cabins >—They must either carry their food 
with them, or else get it sent. 

19,812. Are they married or single >—Some married 
and some single, 

19,818. When you have been visiting them at night 
have you ever found that they have had spirits to 
drink, without being unfit for duty >—I have never 
seen anything of the kind, neither spirits nor ale. 

19,814. You say that you have no refreshment 
room ?—No. 

19,815. Do you ever find a tendency among the 
third-class passengers, excursionists, and others to 
give your people drink when they are stopping at the 
stations ?—No, sir, not many cases of that. 

19,816. We are told that at some places excursion 
travellers are at holiday times apt to be free with 
drink and give it to the station people and even the 
train servants ?—No doubt there are some cases where 
it might occur and me not see it. 

19,817. You have not seen it ?—No, but it is quite 
possible that such a thing might be done. 

19,818. You have been four years at Morpeth ?— 
Four and a half years. 

19,819. At Sunderland before that ?—Yes. 

19,820. That was a more busy station for pas- 
sengers, was it not?—Yes, there was certainly more 
passengers there. 

19,821. Had you any cases of men unfit for work 
from drink when at Sunderland ?—Not at Sunderland, 
although I have had them at Morpeth. 

19,822. Passengers at Morpeth ?—Yes; perhaps I 
did not understand your question. 

19,823. I understood you to say that you had never 
at Morpeth had any reason to complain of any of the 
servants being unfit for work through drink ?—Oh 
yes, I have. 

19,824, At Morpeth ?—Yes. I misunderstood the 
question. 

19,825. What class at Morpeth ?—Do you allude 
to servants or the public? 

19,826. The servants I ask ?—Yes, I have had 
cases. 

19,827. What. class, porters ?—Porters ; they have 
been dismissed for it. 

19,828. During your four years at Morpeth how 
many cases have you had?—I should say three or 
four cases of that sort. 

19,829. Have you any reason to think that they 
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get it from passengers >—None, just their own drunken 
habits. 

19,830. What is the drink there, is it beer or spirits 
that they get drunk with ?—Sometimes both, a glass 
of beer and a glass of whisky after it I have no doubt 
if they can get it. 

19,831. Have you ever had it with any other class 
of the companies’ servants besides porters >—No. 

19,832. In Sunderland did you have that ?—No, I 
had some very steady men there. 

19,838. Were they paid at about the same rate ?— 
Yes, the same wage. 

19,834. They are rather steadier than the Morpeth 
men ?—Yes. 

19,835. Have you had much trouble with the 
public on the score of drunkenness ?— Well, of course 
sometimes we have trouble with the pitmen. 

19,836. At Morpeth ?—Both at Morpeth, and Sun- 
derland also. 

19,837. At Morpeth ?—Yes, a good deal sometimes. 

19,838. Do they bring drink with them or do they 
come half drunk ?—They both come half drunk, and 
they bring it in their pockets. 

19,839. And continue drinking in the station ?— 
Yes. 

19,840. Still you have not had to complain of their 
treating the porters, and making them drunk ?—I 
have not seen a case of that ; since the new Act came 
into operation for closing the public-houses earlier the 
quantity of drink carried in these men’s pockets is 
more than double. 

19,841. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Which they bring 
themselves?—Say they come into the town to-day, 
this is a holiday for them; the public-house hours are 
now shorter than what they were, so that they take a 
supply with them. 

19,842. (Chairman.) Eleven o’clock ?—They pro- 
vide against the Sunday, and you find them with 
bottles in their pockets on Saturday night. 

19,843. They buy it for Sunday ?—Yes, but they 
never take it home entire; you see them drawing the 
corks and putting the bottles to their mouths at every 
corner. 

19,844. (Earl of Aberdeen.) How is that caused 
by the public-houses closing earlier ?—If they kept 
open they would not be compelled to bring it away. 

19,845. Keep open the Sunday do you mean, or 
later ?—Later at night. 

19,846. (Chairman.) They are open to 11 at Mor- 
peth ?—Yes. 

19,847. Is not that late enough for them ?—Since 
the Act came into operation there has been more 
drunkenness. 

19,848. Since the Act came into operation pitmen’s 
wages have been exceptionally high ?—That is another 
cause. 

19,849. (Mr. Galt.) What, is your last train ?— 
10.385 to Newcastle. 

19,850. And the first in the morning ?—6.38. 

19,851. (Chairman.) The hour {of closing cannot 
affect it so very much ?—The north train is 9.28; that 
is the train they go by. 

19,852. Then they must have got to that before the 
public-houses closed, under any circumstances ?—Yes. 
What I say is that there is more drink now carried in 
their pockets. 

19,853. (Earl of Aberdeen.) That does not seem 
attributable to the closing of the public-houses, be- 
cause the hours do not affect it ?>—It may or may not 
be, but such is the case. We never observed it before 
to such an extent as we do now. 

19,854. Perhaps it is owing to the increase in the 
wages ?—It may be owing to the wages. 

19,855. (Mr. Galt.) Are the men on duty from the 
time of the first train in the morning until the last 
train at night ?—Oh no. 

19,856. How long are they on duty ?—The men that 
come on for the 6.38 would go off at 6.20 at night. 

19,857. How do you arrange for the remaining 
time ?—Then there is another comes on about 9, and 
he goes between 8 and 9 at night, and another comes 
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on at half-past 10 and stays till 10.35, and then there 
is another man on all the night. 

19,858. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
passengers, do you allow them to go by the trains if 
they are the worse for liquor ?—If a man is incapable 
we do not, or if he is in any way troublesome ; but it 
is 2 difficult thing to define when a man is really the 
worse for liquor ; a man that is incapable wwe certainly 
would not allow to go. 

19,859. (Chairman.) Sometimes you detain them 
from one train to the other ?>—Yes. 

19,860. Does it ever happen at Morpeth that you 
get any complaint from passengers of people being 
drunk in the trains, or troublesome ?—I have had a 
case or two. 

19,861. Have you ever found it necessary to take 
people out of a train?—Yes, I have had to have men 
taken out. 

19,862. Have you had any of your servants injured 
in any way during the time that you have been at 
Morpeth ; your porters ?—Not the porters. 

19,863. Any class >—No. 

19,864. Have any of the train servants been in- 
jured ?—Yes, we have had a case; we had a fireman 
killed. 

19,865. How did that arise ?—He stepped over the 
down platform to gain his own train that was going 
southwards ; it was dark at night, and at the time he 
stepped over a coal train was coming from the south, 
round the curve, and caught him. 

19,866. He stepped down in front of the train ?— 
Yes, 

19,867. Have you ever had any men hurt by car- 
rying luggage or falling off trains ?—No, nothing of 
the kind. 

19,868. You say that three or four minutes would 
generally cover the time which you would detain your 
express trains ?7—Yes. 

19,869. Do you call to mind whether during the 
past year you have had cases of longer detention than 
that ?—In the busy season we may have had more. 
There is, for instance, the up day-express, we check 
the tickets there. In the busy season, when the train 
is heavy, we cannot check a matter of 300 tickets in 
the same time that we could 100; it takes a little 
more time then, 

19,870. When you were at Sunderland you had no 
through train, had you >—No, it was a terminus. 

19,871. What was the other station you said you 
were at besides Hendon, in Sunderland. 

19,872. That is a smaller station 7—Yes. 

19,878. Referring to the goods at Morpeth, there 
is a goods department under you ?—Yes. 

19,874. Is it a large goods station ?—Yes, there is a 
good deal of business done there. : 

19,875. Do you know what number of tons, or 
trucks per day ?—I could not say from memory exactly 
how many tons there would be in a month, 

19,876. How many trucks a day would you have to 
handle in your goods shed do you think ?—Sometimes 
as many as 20. 

19,877. Are there many goods trains stopping —Yes, 
a good many, but there are also many goods put off 
there which have to go on to the North British line. 

19,878. (Mr. Ayrton.) Twenty is what you load and 
unload ?>—Yes, and sometimes more than that; 
altogether I have seen it have as many as 70 or 80. 

19,879. (Chairman.) What is your class of goods 
at Morpeth proper ?—General merchandise. 

19,880. Shopkeepers’ goods for the town ?—Yes, 
shopkeepers’ goods for the town. 

19,881. Very light weights ?—And building mate- 
rials and pit-wood, that is, props, round timber. 

19,882. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains go through 
without stopping daily, both ways ?—Five or six. 

19,883. And how many stop, passenger trains ? 
—There are 11 down and 12 up, stop. 

_ 19,884. (Chairman.) Have you had to fine any of 
your men ?—No, 

19,885. To recommend them fines ?—There have 
been none of the porters fined, 
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19,886. Not during the whole time at Morpeth ?— 
Once there was one fined. 


19,887. A porter?—Yes, a ‘porter, for some little 


19,888. Did he submit to his fine-—Oh yes; there 
was only one case, I believe. 
19,889. Is it your impression that your porters have 


thing he had done wrong. 


much in the way of fees from passengers?—I think ~ 


not. 

19,890. No great addition to their wages ?—No, 

19,891. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What are their wages ? 
—From 18s. to 20s. 

19,892. (Chairman.) And the foreman 24s.?,—The 
foreman 22s. 

19,893. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose it is a material 
addition in the course of the year to the wages ; I mean 
the gratuities >—That from my own knowledge I can- 
not say. a 

19,894. From your estimate of human nature at that 
station ?—They do not get much. 

19,895. (Chairman.) I suppose the gentlemen living 
around, and some of the first-class passengers, do give 
them something occasionally ?—Itis quite possible they 
may. 

19,896. You do not expect they get anything like 
4s. or 5s, on the average ?>—No, nothing like it ; it is a 
district where they really could not get it. 

19,897. Are your platforms high ?—They are high. 

19,898. What are called high platforms? — Yes, 
what are called high platforms. 

19,899. Have you had any case at your station of 
passengers hurt by getting out before the train has 
stopped, at Morpeth ?—Yes. 

19,900. Many ?—One. 

19,901. During the time you have been there ?— 
Yes. 

19,902. What class of person, and how did it happen ? 
—It was a very painful case, it was a young woman 
who was going to be married. 

19,908. She got out before the train stopped >— 
Yes. 

19,904. (Mr. Galt.) Did she fall on the platform ? 
—She stumbled and went down between the platform 
and the footboard. 

19,905. (Chairman.) ‘In getting out?— Yes, in 
getting out. 

19,906. Did you have any cases of that sort at 
Sunderland ?—Not at Sunderland, but I have had 
them elsewhere. if 

19,907. Have they been generally getting out or 
getting in ? — Getting, out; and there was one in 
getting in once. 

19,908. Is it a common practice at Morpeth for 
passengers to get out before the train stops ?—It is; 
certainly there are some who try it, but we always 
make an endeavour to stop them. 

19,909. If you were not to interfere with it at all 
do you think the practice would increase ?—Yes. 

19,910. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever brought any- 
one before the magistrate ?—No, I have had no 
cause to do so. 

19,911. If they are in the habit ofj getting out 
before the train stops do not you consider there is 
cause -—Well, it is a breach of the rules. 

19,912. (Mr. Ayrton.) You would not summon a 
person for getting out of a train in motion unless he 
hurt himself?—I think the hurt would be sufficient 
punishment. ; 

19,9138. (Chatrman.) Does it happen with all classes, 
or is it any peculiar class of people ?—All classes. 

19,914. They open the doors themselves to do it ? 
Yes, certainly. i 

ee (Mr. Galt.) T suppose young men especially ? 
—Yes. j 

19,916. (Chawrman.) Have you noticed whether it 
is more common at stations which have bigh platforms 
than those which have low ones ?—It ismore common 
at high platforms, 1 am always of that opinion; there 
have been more accidents of that kind since the plat- 
forms have been raised. 
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19,917. It looks easier ?—It looks easier to come 
out, and is more tempting to young people. 

19,918. Are your express trains very long in the 
busy season ?—Yes, sometimes 14 carriages, 


»' 19,919. Have you a platform quite long enough for 


them ?—Yes. 

19,920. Do you find that the length of the train 
makes it difficult for you to control the work ?—Yes, 
it is more difficult. 

19,921. ‘hey are longer than they were 8 or 10 
years ago on the average ?—Yes, they are longer. 

19,222. What is the width of your platform at 
Morpeth ?—Perhaps, about 16 feet on the average. 

19,923. Can you stand sufficiently back to see what 
your men are doing along the train :—Yes. 

19,924. Do you ever remonstrate with people for 
getting out before the train has stopped ?—Frequently. 

19,925. What answer do you get, thanks ?—No, 
perhaps more kicks than thanks. 

19,926. Do not you find that there is a sort of 
determination on the part of some to get out ?—It is 
more, I should say, a little of what you may call 
bravado ; to say they have done it. 

19,927. Do you notice that the guards in charge of 
the trains are apt to remain too long before they jump 
up into their vans, so as to incur risk in regaining the 
train ?—There are, perhaps, cases where a guard may 
be detained out. 

19,928. To give the signal to start his train, or by 
speaking 1o somebody, and before he is finished the 
train moves on, and then he has to run to his van 
when it is going at a high speed ?—I have found cases 
of that kind. 

19,929. Have you had to speak to them ?—Yes. 

19,930. Do you find your own porters in the habit 
of hanging on to a train when speaking to passengers. 
and riding to the end of the platform before they get 
off >—Any case of that kind I have always taken up. 

(Mr. Ayrton.) That is much more dangerous than 
the guards. 

(Chairman.) Yes, because they have to get off 
again. 

19,931. You have had cases of that nature >—Yes, 
Ihave cautioned them against ii—either getting on 
or off. 

19,932. Perhaps you could send to the secretary 
the number of passengers booked ina month. You 


- could not give it me now, I suppose ?—.Not from 


memory. 

19,933. Then perhaps you will supply that to the 
secretary >—Yes, I will. 

19,934. You can take August of last year, which is 
the month in which we had the week’s working of 
the train taken ?—Yes. 

The witness subsequently supplied the following 
information :— 

NumBer or Passencers Booxep ar Morrrti 

in Aucusr 1874, 


North-eastern Railway - - 7,518 
North British Railway - - 2,287 
“ 9,800 


19,935. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you much night traffic ? 
—We have no night traffic after 10.35 for passen- 

ers. 

19,936. You attend to that yourself ?—Yes, 

19,937. What is the earliest in the morning ?— 
6.38. 

19,938. Do you attend to that yourself?—No. 

» 19,939. (Chairman.) I suppose you come on duty 
about 8 or 9 ?--About half-past 8. 

19,940. (Mr. Galt.) From your experience, would 
you say there is sufficient time given for stoppages of 
trains in performing their journey ?—I think, as I 
said before, there is no time in the time-table for trains 
arriving and departing. . 

19,941. For performing the whole journey, do you 
think there is sufficient time ?—That is a thing which 
will always be subject to the amount of work there is 


‘to do on the road. There may be a great number of 
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passengers at one time, and a great deal of luggage, 
and at another time not so much. 

19,942. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Does it not depend 
on the weather a great deal ?—That has an effect on 
it. 

19,943. (Mr, Galt.) You would say, on the whole, 
that there is sufficient time ?—Yes, in a fair way ; but 
there are times when the trains cannot perform the 
journey in the time, owing to the work there is to do. 

19,944. (Chairman.) For instance, taking a par- 
ticular period of the year—the first week of August — 
you have heavy business then ?—It is heavy then. 

19,945, Whitsuntide, and holidays of that sort, give 
you a great glut of traffic ?—Yes, and Christmas. 

19,946. I understood you from your previous 
answers to say, taking the ordinary work, and ex- 
cepting special times, there is time enough ?—Yes, 
except special times. There is another thing ; when 
there are horse-boxes or vehicles to leave or take on, 
that takes more time. 

19,947. I suppose the guards would know what 
time was allowed them for their running ?—Yes. 

19,948. One or two questions with regard to the 
other branches. You do the work for the North 
British Company ?—Yes. 

19,949. Do you find similar delays with luggage ; 
similar large quantities of luggage with their passen- 
gers ?—The same. 

19,950. (Mr. Galt.) Ave you in the employment of 
both companies ?—No ; in the employment of the 
North-eastern. 

19,951. (Chairman.) The North-eastern do the 
work at Morpeth for the North British. Do you find 
the North British trains keep their time ? — Not 
always. 

19,952. Which are the best, the North British or 
the North-eastern ?—The North British is only a 
short run, and they can hardly fail to keep their time 
if they have nothing on the road. 

19,953. They ought not to fail?—No, but with 
these trains they also work goods and cattle traflic, 
putting off and taking on those puts off time. ‘They 
have sufficient time to run the journey from the 
starting point, if there is nothing to take up of that 
kind on the road. 

19,954. That, after all, is merely a question of 
making a proper allowance for the working they have 
to do ?—For the ordinary work they have sufficient 
time. 

19,955. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you always wait for 
them ?—There are cases where we could not wait. 

19,956. (Chairman.) Do two thirds of the North 
British trains in a day keep their book time ?—In 
coming in ? 

19,957. Yes >—Oh yes. 

19,958. (Mr. Harrison.) They allow a large margin 
between their arrival and going on again, do not they, 
20 minutes ?—Yes, there is a good margin. 

19,959. (Chairman.) I am speaking of the book 
time in the time tables ?—That is in coming in. 

19,960. Do they come to their time ?—] should say 
two-thirds would keep time. 

19,961. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the rule in waiting 
for them; how long do you wait ?—Express trains are 
allowed to wait five minutes, and slow trains ten. 

19,962. (Chairman.) Did you ever notice any of 
the North British servants at all unfit for duty when 
they came to your station ?—No, I have never seen 
any. 
19,963. Has it, never happened to you to find it 
necessary to interfere with any of them, to take them 
off the trains ?—No. 

19,964. Perhaps if you could give us the number 
booked at the station as a total, it would do, irrespec- 
tive of separation ?—Yes, both for the North-eastern 
and North British. 

19,965. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do they wait for you abso- 
lutely for all trains in going to the west ‘—Yes, they 
wait for us. 

19,966. You are often very late with a long train ? 
—Sometimes, 
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19,967. Do thay wait all that time ?—Yes, they. 


wait. 
19,968. Do they try to make up the time in their 


journey across to Carlisle ?—It is only a branch line. 

19,969. (Chairman.) The main line of the North 
British is worked irrespective of your branch ?—There 
is a train works from Reedsmouth down to Scot’s Gap, 
and the passengers change at Scot’s Gap. 

19,970. That little branch to Reedsmouth is worked 
as a branch of their system ?—Yes. 

19,971. Do you in practice weigh luggage at your 
station if passengers come in with apparently a large 
quantity ?-—Oh yes. 

19,972. And weigh it, and charge it ?—Yes, and 
charge it. 

19,973. (Mr. Ayrton.) Vhen, I suppose, it assumes an 
appearance different from ordinary luggage when itis.a 
large quantity. ‘The passenger brings things with him, 
boxes, and so on ?>—The passenger is allowed a certain 
weight, but he may bring double the quantity, and we 
allow it, and charge for the extra. 

19,974. How often a day are you weighing luggage 
there >—Nearly every train. 

19,975. Do you think you do really weigh all the 
luggage of people who have more than the hundred- 
weight allowed ?—There may be cases in which we 
might be cheated by appearances. 

19,976. (Chairman.) Gun cases and cartridges are 
sometimes more than the one hundredweight >—Some 
would be very heavy. 

19,977. Do you weigh it and charge for it >—Not 
m every instance; there are cases where the time will 
not allow it. Passengers come late to the station, and 
there is a great deal of work to do in a few minutes. 

19,978. Do you have passengers rebelling against 
luggage being weighed ?—Oh yes.. There was a case 
happened yester day. The man would have it weighed. 
He thought there was not a hundredweight, and 
when we weighed it there was two. 

19,979. Did he object to pay for it taht course he 
did. 

19,980. Was he charged ?—He was char ged for 
two hundredweight. 

19,981. And paid ?—Yes. 

19,982. You think that so far as your station is 
concerned you really fairly carry out the rule without 
distinction of persons, so far as regards weighing 
luggage ?—Yes. 

19,983. Making only a difference in favour of com- 
mercial travellers 1 in assessing them at half the rate P— 
Yes, as the rule is laid down ; that is, if they prepay 
it at the commencement of the journey. 

19,984. But the passengers must prepay it; an 
ordinary passenger, if you weigh his luggage, pays at 
the time ?—Yes, there is an excess luggage ticket 
given for the luggage, showing the weight and amount 

aid. 
. 19,985. (Mr. Galt.) You give a ticket ?—Yes. 

19, 986. (Chairman.) Is there any other cause 
besides the handling of the luggage which leads to 
detention at the stations connected with station 
business ?—No, I think that is the chief cause. 

19,987. Were you ever booking clerk yourself ?— 
Yes, T booked for some years. 

19,988. You have not booked lately, I suppose ?— 
Not for this last four or five years. 

19,989. Do you know whether they use in your 
offices here the new paper tickets for foreign lines ?— 
Yes, we use them. 

19,990. Do you find that they take longer to make 
out than the old card tickets ?—Yes. 

19,991. If passengers come in just at the last, mo- 
ment there is a delay of the booking clerk in making 
out this ticket ?—There is great delay atisiidy from 
that, and also from dog tickets. 

19, 992. It has been represented in one or two ¢ Papen 
that the paper tickets took a longer.time to: fill up ?— 
Much longer. You could book out 20 card tickets 
while you were filling up one. 

19,993. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you book dogs as passen- 
gers now ?—There are proper tickets for dogs. 
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19,994. Do you book them as passengers now to go 


into carriages ?—Yes ; they are booked with a proper 
dog ticket. 
19,995. ( Chairman.) Do you book them to go in 


first- class carriages ?—A passenger takes his dog in — 


with him. 

19,996. (Mr. Galt.) How many minutes before the 
train starts do you commence to issue tickets 2A 
quarter of an hour. 

19,997. (Chairman.) Ave your booking clerks 
always ready at the time ?—Yes; they are in the 
office engaged with other work, which must be put 
aside at the proper time., 

19,998. But the pressure always is the last four or 
five minutes ?—Yes, you may open the booking office 
a quarter of an hour before, and there is nobody there. 

19,999. I think you stated in one of your earlier 
answers that you put down the interlocking of the 
points and signals as a cause of delay >—Yes. 

20,000. ‘That would arise only in shunting ?—Yes. 

20,001. That is to say, in the case you mentioned 
of the shunting of a horse-box, or attaching it tees 
in such cases as that. 

20,002. You do not mean .that the interlocking 
would delay in other cases ?—Not in transit. 

20,003. What is your experience of the working 
under the block system... Do you feel safer at your 
station having the block system than you did before ? 
—Oh yes, we > feel safer. 

20,004. Are your signals high, your lamps ?—Yes, 

20,005. Have you much fog at Morpeth ?—No; we 


stand very high, and are fot. subject. to fogs so much 


as in the low districts. 
Se ei Do you have fogmen out occasionally ie 
es, 

20,007. Have you ever gone to the lamps when the 
fogmen have been out and noticed them ?—Yes, 

"20, 008. Have you ever noticed whether when you 
stand directly under the signal you get a white light 
sometimes when the red spectacle is on ?—Yes, if you 
are underneath it. 

20,009. What height is your lamp, do you remem- 
ber ?—I should say about 30 feet—some are 20. 

20,010. When your fogman stands against the post 
may he be misled, or not, by that white light showing 
underneath ?—I think not. There is just merely a 
slight shade, that is all. 

20, O11. It comes from between the lamp, and the 
cover ’—Yes, the red shade. 

20,012. Have you a large hole for the draft of the 
lamp ?—A series of small holes. 

20,013. There is not much light comes through 
those ?—No. 

20,014. Do you happen to, know _how close your 
red shield works to the lamp ?—From two to three 
inches. 

20,015. Could you put two fingers between ?>—Yes, 

20, 016. Have you: ever heard any remark’ by the 
guar ds or drivers or fogmen, that the light looked 
white underneath ?—No. 

20,017. Is yours gas or oil >—Some gas, some oil. 

20, ,018. Have you ever had any trouble with your 
gaslights i in winter ?—One night last winter we had. 

20,019. Do you keep oil lomaps ready ?—Always in 
readiness. 

20,020. To substitute ?—Yes, 

20,021. While you have been at Morpeth has there 
been any interruption to your knowledge of the electric 
telegraph signals between the block stations, in a 
thunderstorm ?—Yes. 

20,022. What has been the result as regards your 
instruments ; have they been sluggish, or have they 
stopped work ?—Stopped work some of them. 

20,023. Have you had any case in which the needles 
have been de-magnetised—reversed ?— Yes. 

20,024. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do you do then ?— 
Send for the line man. 

20,025, (Chairman.) How do you work in the 
meantime, you have to trust to the diseretion of the 
driver and signalman ?—Yes. 

»20,026. In. those cases has the signalman alwaya 
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detected that there is something’ wrong with his 
needle before there has been any risk of his- reading 
a signal wrong ?—So far as I know. 

20,027. You know of no ease in en from the 
effect on the needle the signal has been read wr wr 
=+No case. 

20,028. Nothing has happened at your station from 
that cause ?—No. 

20,029. Is it long since you had a case of that sort ? 

—Last summer. 

20,030. Was there a thunderstorm prevailing at the 
time ?—Yes. 

20,031. Have you ever known. that happen without 
a thunderstorm coming on?—Yes, I have had slight 
cases of it, 

20,032. In that ease the train, according to rule, 
must remain at the blocked station until it gets “line 
clear,” must it not >—Yes. 

20,033. But in practice some other step must be 
taken. What does happen?—In practice of course 
the train would be detained, and the driver told how 
long since the previous train had gone on before him, 
and to go on with caution. 

20,034. And then he would draw his train slowly 
through 2—Yes. 

_ 20,035. Do you happen to know what rule that 


~ would come under ?—It would come under the block 


regulations. 
20,036. Perhaps you will find it for me (handing a 
book to thé witness) ?—It is not in this book of rules. 
23,037. Is it in this loose sheet headed “ Regula- 
“tions for train ‘signalling by block telegraph 
system ”?—It is number 14. 
20,038. “That in the event of any failure in the 
“ instrument or bells, so that the necessary signals 
“ cannot be forwarded and received, no train must be 


' © allowed to pass a Signal station and enter upon that 


“ section of the line where the failure exists without 
“ having been previously brought to a stand, and the 
“ driver informed of the circumstances, and Kot many 
“ minutes the preceding train is in advance. When 
“ this has been done the driver must be instructed to 
* proceed cautiously to the block signal station in 
“ advance.” The direction is; he must be instructed 


_ to proceed cautiously ?—Yes. 


- 20,039. What rate of speed’ would be considered 
cautious speed in that case. What do you think they 


- travel at in practice ?—About 15 miles an hour in 


that ease ; from 10 to 15 miles an hour. 

20, 040. You say that happened last summer ?— 
Yes: 

20,041. Did it happen more than once last year at 
your place ?—More than one failure in the wires ? 

' 20,042. More than one interruption in the electric 
communication ?—Oh yes, frequently. - 

_ 20,043. You may have an accident, wind storms 
may break a wire sometimes ; but [ am speaking more 
of electric interruptions ?>—Thunderstorms in generai 
do affect the current. . 

20,044. You have no single line, or steep incline 
near you ?—The North British is single. 

20,045. Have you “bmg of the staff ?—Yes, I take 
the staff. 

20,046. (Mr. Ayrton. ) Do the trains overrun the 
stations where they ought to stop?—They might 
perhaps have a tendency to do so if the rails are 
slippery, but it is not often so. 

20,047. (Chairman.) What is your system with 
regard to the staff. You change the staff at Morpeth ? 
—The same staff that is brought in is also taken out 
again ; it is brought to us, and J take _possession of it 
until the train i is going to start. 

20,048. Is it a staff only, or a staff and ticket PA 
staff and ticket. 

20,049. What is your a as regards thé issue 
of the ticket ?9—If there are two trains to g0 out, we 


send the ee with the ticket, and the last ‘will catty” 


_ the staff © 


20,050. who isd ‘the ticket Po Hither qT or the 


foreman.: 
20,051. If you are safiea away teh the siakion 
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suddenly by any cause, do you instruct the foreman to 
take charge, or warn him before you leave ?— Yes. 

20,052. Have you a ticket book or tickets on a file ? 
—A ticket book. 

20,053. Where is the ticket book kept ?—In a box, 
and the staff is the key to that box, so that the ticket 
book cannot be got out unless the staff is in the office. 

20,054. Are there any other keys in the office ?— 
No. 

20,055. Are there rulers that will open it ?—No. 

20,056. That you are confident of ?—Yes, quite. 

20, 087. That your booking clerks or foremen have 
not found any other scheme ?—No scheme. 

20,058. Is that ticket book ever out of the box 
except for the purpose of giving tickets ?—For no 
other purpose. 

20,059. It is not out once a week for the purpose 
of comparing the tickets with the counterfoils >—No, 
not that book. 

20,060. Are there any counterfoils >—Yes. 

20,061. Where is the comparison between the 
counterfoil and the tickets made, at the head office 
or station?—They are never compared; they are 
destroyed. 

20,062. (Mr. Ayrton.) They have running nun- 
bers ?>—All consecutive numbers. 

a 063. ( Chairman.) The tickets are not kept ?— 


20, 064. The counterfoil books are ?—There are 
some in the station now. The one that is in use is 
kept locked in that box. 

20,065. Has it any attachment to the box so that it 
cannot be thrown aside on a desk, and the box shut 
without it. Is it attached by a strap or chain ?—No. 

20,066. Have you ever found out during your ex- 
perience at Morpeth that the book has been accident- 
ally left out ?—No, in no case. 

20,067. Has there been any miscarriage of the staff 
or ticket there ?—Not from us. 

20,068. Either from or to ?—Yes, in, we have had 
a miscarriage. 

20,069. What sort of miscarriage ?—It was during 
a snow storm; the train from Reedsmouth did not 
get down to Scot’s Gap in time for the train; they 
sent the train from Rothbury to Morpeth with the 
ticket, intending the Reedsmouth train to bring the 
staff in after, but it was snowed up. 

20,070. What happened to the staff ?—It was sent 
down by a man. 

20,071. Then there was no actual miscarriage, only 
that the staff did not come, the train did not bring it ; 
there was no miscarriage in the sense of the train 
going without its staff ?—No. 

20,072. (Mr. Harrison.) You could not send the 
train out again?—No, and consequently the train 
from Rothbury had to stay at Morpeth until the staff 
arrived. 

20,073. (Chairman.) If they had sent the staff on 
by the Rothbury train, the Reedsmouth train could 
not have come ?—No. 

20,074. You have had no miscarriage likely to con- 
duce to accident or irregularity either from the staff 
going in or coming to you P—No. 

20,075. (Mr. Galt.) Would you consider any system 
safe without the use of the staff ?—I should think a 
staff or a pilot guard are the two safest systems. 

20,076. Do you consider that trusting to telegra- 
phic message only would be safe >—Certainly not. 

20,077. (Chair man.) You would not be satisfied 
to work a single line by telegraph only ?—Not without 
a staff or pilot guard. 

20,078. Had you any single line at Sunderland P— 
At Haswell, when I was there, there was a single line 
worked by a pilot guard. 

20,079. And you had no mishap ?—No. 

20,080.. (Mr. Ayrton.) The length of the line 
between Morpeth and Rothbury is 24 miles P—Yes, 
but that line is divided into sections ; there are three 
or four staffs. 

20,081. (Mr. Galt.) There is'a staff a each ‘sec- 
tion Yes. 
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20,082. What is the length of your section ?—Per- 
haps ‘about half a mile. 

20,088. (Chairman.) The staff? — Yes, the staff 
section. 

20,084. What is the station it runs to ?—It isa 
cabin at the top of the bank. 

20,085. Are the trains equal upon that line up and 
down ?—Equal up and down. 

20,086. With the pilot guard in the case you have 
spoken of before at Haswell, did you work with 
tickets ?—No, the guard accompanied every train ; or 
if more than one train, he gave the first permission to 
go on, and travelled himself with the last one. 

20,087. From your experience of working this line 
and the North British should you see any difficulty in 
working it with a staff, if the trains became unequal 
in number, suppose there were five or six more in- 
ward than outward ?—There might be a difficulty. 

20,088. In what way ?—In getting the staff to the 
far end in time for the train to come back. 

20,089. If the trains were arranged so that you 
could send two or three with the ticket, and then send 
the staff up, and those trains kept time, it would be 
in time to bring it back. They are very short sec- 
tions, are they not, you said 24 miles, and three or 
four sections P—It would be three sections, two long 
ones and a short one. 

20,090. There would be no difficulty, would there, 
in working on the staff system, dividing it into more 
sections ?—By dividing it into more sections the diffi- 
culty would be lessened. 

20,091. Then the difficulty would vanish ?—In a 
great degree. 

20, 092. Which do you consider gives the greatest 
facility, the staff or the pilot guard?—The pilot guard. 

20,093. Yet you have no ticket system ?>—No. 

20,094. If two or three trains were to come down 
in the same direction before another outward, you 
could send them down with the staff, keeping the staff 
until the last train, but with the pilot guard you could 
not do that ?—-Yes, the same thing, because the pilot 
guard is the staff himself. He is authorised to give 
permission. 

20,095. He gives permission to trains to go on 
as if the ticket was sent ?—As if he was going in 
derson ; but he has to come himself with the last 
train, 
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20,096. He must be got to the end of the section in 
time Pewee 

20,097. (Mr. Galt.) In fact he always must travel 
with the last train ?—Yes, and no train is to go with- 
out his permission. 

20,098. Do you have the tyres tried at your station ? 
—For the North British Company, but our trains are 
all through. 


20,099. In the examination of the tyres at your — 


station for the North British have you ever found 
defects >—No defect. 

20,100. You do not recollect any defect ?—No. 

20,101. Nothing so serious that you had to take a 
carriage off for >—No. 

20,102. Have you ever had to remove a defective 
carriage from any cause of a main line train?—Yes, 
from a hot axle. - 

20,103. Not from any failuré of the tyre >—No. 

20,104. Do you recollect a case of a broken tyre 
or axle ?—No. 

20,105. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever had occasion 
to stop a through train at your station ?—No, but of 
course there are cases where they have stopped to put 
off a carriage of that kind. 

20,106. When you have had occasion to stop them, 
I mean the trains that go through ?—To stop them by 
signal ? 

20,107. Yes?—No. 

20,108. (Chairman.) Have you frequently or not 
had notice from a previous signal station to stop and 
examine any goods train Yes, I have had such 
cases as that. 

20,109. And the trains have been stopped. accord- 
ingly ?—Yes, and the trains have been stopped ac- 
cordingly. 

20,110. And defects found ?>—Yes, I found in the 
case I allude to a hot axle. 

20,111. Ina goods train ?—Yes, in a goods train. 
We have had one or two cases. 

20,112. Has that signal ever been given to you 
without there being something found wrong in the 
train ?—Not without a cause. 

20,118. Do you ever find the North British drivers 
overrunning the signals at their station P—No. 

20,114. You have not had to speak to any of them ? 
—No. 


The witness withdrew. 
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20,115. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver of 


20,116. How long have you been so ?—14 years. 

20,117. Fourteen years driver ?—Yes. 

20,118. And how long foreman ?>—Eight years and 
two months. : 

20,119. Under the North-eastern all the time ?— 
Yes. 

20,120, What are you driving now ?—A passenger 
engine. 

20,121. What class of train >—A fast train. 

20,122. Express ?—Yes. 

20,123. Between York and Newcastle >—Between 
York and Newcastle. 

20,124, How many miles is that ?—81. 

20,125. What is your course of duty. Do you take 
the train from York to Newcastle, and back the same 
day ?—.Yes. 

20,126. Do you live at York or here ?—Here, sir. . 

20,127. Then you go down to York and back ?— 
Yes. 

20,128. Every day in the week ?—No. 

20,129. How many days ?—Sometimes four, some- 
times five. 

20,180. One week four and Se five >—Yes. 

20,131. What is your other day, a shed day r—Yes. 

20,132. When it is four days a week, are there two 
shed ‘days ?—Two shed days. 

20,133. Do you work with the same engine ?—Yes. 


20,134. How long have you had the engine ?—This 
present engine 14 months. 

20,135. Was it the same class and pattern as the 
previous one ?—Yes. 

20,136. Was she a new engine when you took her ? 
—Yes, quite new. 

20,187. Are you pleased with her 2—Yes. 

20,138. Have you a break on your engine as well 
as on your tender >—Yes. 

20,139. A screw break ?—A screw break. 

20,140. Have you any other break ?—No other 
break but the engine break and the tender break. 

20,141. What is your engine, four wheels coupled ? 
Yes, four wheels coupled. 

20,142. What are they ?—Seven feet. 

20,143. What are your leading wheels ?—I think 
our leading wheels are five feet. 

20,144. And does your break act upon all the four 
wheels, or upon one pair of them ?—The four. 

20, 145. There are break blocks touching all the 
four Yes. 

20,146. That is independent of the tender break ? 
—Yes. 

20,147. 
Six. 

20,148. 


What is your tender, four or six wheels >— 


How many are the breaks on P—Six. 
20,149. On all the pairs ?—A1l the pairs) 
20,150. Do you know the weight of your engine 
and tender in running order ?—-Our tender is 25 tons 
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loaded, and our engine is within about 3 ewt. of 40 
tons. 

20,151. Do you know about how much of the 25 
tons is water ?—I think that is 2,000 gallons. 

20,152. There is a good deal of difference between 
the weight of the tender on leaving York and leaving 
Neweastle, if it is bad weather and a heavy train P— 
Yes. 

20,153. Can you tell me how many tons your tendér 
is lighter without water and coal ?—I cannot tell you 
that. I have not paid particular attention to that. 

20,154. It makes a difference with the break-power, 
that is why I asked ? — Undoubtedly, when your 
tender is lighter you have not the same power. 

20,155. What does your express train average as 
to the number of carriages ?—I should think about 12. 

20,156. Twelve vehicles, carriages and vans ?— 
Yes. 

20,157. What other breaks have you in that train 
ordinarily, two vans ?—Yes, two vans. 

20,158. And a guard in each with serew breaks ?— 
Yes. 

20,159. How long have you been driving an ex- 
press ?—Four years. 

20,160. Winter and summer ?—Yes. 

20,161. Have you had to be off duty from illness or 
cold during that time ?>—No. 

20,162. Have you had any mishaps during that time 
with your train ?—One slight one going out of the 
Central here. 

20,163. Was that a mistake of the starting signal >— 
No, of the fireman on another engine pulling on to the 
place where we were to go through. 

20,164. Did you run into them, or did they run 
into you ?—We into them. 


20,165. Was there much harm done ?—No. 

20,166. Engine. off the road ?—Yes, engine off the 
road. 

20,167. Your engine >—~Our engine. 

20,168. But neither you nor the stoker hurt ?—No. 

20,169. What did you strike ?—Their engine on 


the buffer plate. 

20,170. From here to York you have rather a diffi- 
cult road for a good part of the way ?--Yes. 

_ 20,171. A great many juactions?—A great many 
junctions. 

20,172. What is your running time for the distance ? 
—The time that we generally run the fast train in is 
1 hour and 50 minutes. 

20,173. About 45 miles an hour ?~~-Yes, about 45 
miles an hour. 

' 20,174. What do you run up to on the parts of the 
road where you can make running ;—I have seen as 
high as 60 miles an hour. 

20,175. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose you can run with as 
great safety 60 miles on one part as 40 on another ?— 
Yes, quite. 

20,176. (Chairman.) I suppose with regard to 
a there is not much choice between 60 and 40? 
—No. 

20,177. Leaving Newcastle going south, there are a 
great number of junctions..What speed in parts do 
you pass them at ; many of them are facing ones ?— 
As to some of them you can go with more confidence 
than others. Where the road is all right, straight, and 
good, and the signals all right, we run 88 or 40; 
some of them 20. 

20,178. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Why do so many of 
the trains run through the junction with the old line 
coming north so fast, that is Ferry Hill junction, at 
so high a speed ?—It is a good ride over, and there is 
no danger in running there; to go the other way you 
have to go slow on account of the twist. 

20,179. Have you to come through facing points 
coming to Newcastle ?—Yes. 

20,180. Still, you can run through at a high speed ? 
—Yes, those wedge points, there is no fear of them. 

20,181. (Chairman.) You are not afraid of the 
wedge points ?—Not at all. 

20,182, When you began first running the express 
train, the block system was not in force >—No, 
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20,188. You have it in force now, all the way from 
York to Newcastle ?—Yes, all the way. 

20,184. Whereabouts is it completed to?—Close up 
to Huish Station; Manor House cabin, I think, is 
the last cabin. 

20,185. From Manor House to York ?—From there, 
there is no block. 

20,186. What is your experience of the block, do 
you think it is an advantage or not ?—I like the block 
very well. 

20,187. Do you run with more confidence ?—I can 
run with equally as much confidence. 

20,188. Does it give you more confidence, do you 
feel more certain or not >—We have more signals to 
contend with. 

20,189. More signals to look out for ?—More 
signals to look out for, and we are not sure of always 
having them right. 

20,190. (Mr. Galt.) What do you consider then is 
the advantage of the block system ?—The advantage 
of the block system is, that there is no fear of running 
into anything on that section; you can always rely 
on the line being clear to the next cabin. 

20,191. You think that more than counterbalances 
any inconvenience ?—I think so. 

20,192. (Chairman.) I suppose your highest speed 
is at the part where there is at present no block ? 
—Where there is no block. 

20,193. You do not get up to 60 miles an hour 
anywhere within 20 miles of Newcastle ?—No. 

20,194. Taking that portion near Newcastle, some- 
times you get two or three signals in sight together ? 
—Yes. 

20,195. Do you find from your experience that the 
signals are so frequent that there is a difficulty in 
keeping your eye upon them ?—Yes, there is. 

20,196. Does that arise in particular places, or 
generally on the block ?—Just in particular places. 

20,197. Where the block lengths are short ?—Yes, 
where the block lengths are short. 

20,198. I suppose in some of those cases, you do 
not get above 8 or 10 seconds between losing one 
signal, and catching another >—No. 

20,199. Does the necessity of watching those 
signals at all, render it necessary for you to place on 
the stoker more responsibility as regards the water 
and steam of the boiler ?—Yes, where the signals are 
so very frequent and thick in number, we generally 
leave our stoker to attend to the boiler, so that we can 
have our eyes constantly on the signals. 

20,200. You trust the injector to the stoker ?.— 
Yes. 

20,201. And you only give an occasional glance at 
your gauge glass >—Yes. 

20,202. Therefore you, to some extent, require a 
rather more experienced man as stoker ?—Yes. 

20,203. Have you any system of passing the stokers 
to drivers in this compauy ; are they examined as to 
their capability ?—Yes, sir, they are always examined 
by our foreman. 

20,204. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long does it take for 
the gauge to get up to danger point, or the water 
gauge to go down to a dangerous point ?—It just 
depends on how you have your fire. 

20,205. Under ordinary circumstances ?— Under 
ordinary circumstances the boilers carry a great deal 
of water, and with a light train can run a long way 
without having scarcely any feed on at all. 

20,206. (Chairman.) What depth of water have 
you on the crown of your fire-box?—I think eight 
inches. 

20,207. (Mr. Ayrton.) It would take some time for 
the gauge to go down by evaporating at the ordinary 
running of an engine >—Yes. 

20,208. (Chairman.) What level does your gauge 

lass show ?—About seven inches. 

- 20,209. According to that the water would be quite 
out of your gauge glass before the crown was bare ?— 
Yes. 

20,210. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you are evaporating your 
steam, it would take a considerable time before your 
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J. Appleby. fire could overtake the’ evaporation to! make a danger 
pressure, would it not ?—Yes. ~~~ 

20,211. It would be rather the other way; the 
steam would rather go down than up ?—It would Be 
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1212. (Chairman.) When you are running an 
oo 68s train, it is an exertion to keep the steam up ? 
—Yes. 

20,218. The steam never gets ahead ?—No, it never 
gets ahead. 

20,214. Do you run over any steep inclines ; I 0 
not think you do?—-Not on the north side; not any 
steep inclines. 

20,215. Nothing over one in a hundred ?—One in 
a hundred is the average we have. 

20,216. The greater risk is that the stoker should 
let the water down, than that the steam should get up 
too much ?—Yes. 

20,217. Then you have to put in a quantity of cold 
water to check your steam, and lose time ?P—Yes. 

20,218. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you consider any 
damage is done to the engines by the sharp crossings 
at the points near Newcastle; that is, about Gates- 
head ?——-We never run so fast round those places as 
to cause any damage ; such places as them we take time 
about. 

20,219. Is there any damage ?—No. 

20,220. (Chairman.) Returning to the question of 
stokers, you say that the stokers are examined, before 
they become drivers, by your foreman ?—Yes. 

20,221. How long do they generally remain after 
they are examined and considered to be qualified, 
before they become drivers ?—There are some of them 
firemen ever so long after they have passed, perhaps 
six or eight or ten months. 

20,222. Taking the stoker you have now, how long 
has he been stoking ?—He has just been six months ; 
but he was a driver on the North British line before 
he came to this company. 

20,223. Is he a good man, and competent to look 
after your boiler >—Yes, quite so. 

20,224. (Mr. Galt.) Is he fit to be a driver him- 
self ?—Yes, the one I have has been a driver. 

20,225. (Chairman.) Did he go down hill for 
something ?—Yes. 

20, 226. How long ago ?—I do not least how long 
ago he was driving. They would set’ him’ on here to 
fire to learn the roads, before he got an engine here. 

20,227. (Mr. Galt.) How many years is it con- 
sidered necessary to be a fireman before 2 man is con- 
sidered qualified to be a driver ?—That is a question 
I could hardly answer ; there are some can learn very 
soon, and some take a long time, in fact, never learn. 

20,228. (Chairman.) You took eight years learning 
it Yes, 

20,229. Do you think you are better or worse for 
being rather a long time at it ?—I think Iam no worse. 

20,230. What were you beforehand, were you a 
fitter ?—I have been under the North-eastern 28 years; 
I have been through all grades. 

20,2381. (Mr. Galt. ) What is the shortest time you 
have ‘known aman engaged as fireman before he was 
employed as driver ?—I have known a man after he 
has fired three years put on to drive. 

20,232. You would say perhaps four or five years, 
as a general rule ?—I should think four or five. 

20,233. ( Chairman.) It would depend on the man 
and the man’s previous training ?—Yes. 

: 20,234. What class do you consider makes your 
best stoker 3 what is the class of man that makes the 
best stoker ; a lad brought up to cleaning and that, or 
a fitter >—The best men that we have are those who 
have come off the inclines ; amongst the waggons base 
make the best men. 

Ma 20,235. Are the cleaners ever brought forward ?— 
es. 

20,2386. Now you have’ a large number » of: men, 
something like 1,100 or 1,200 drivers on’'that line ?— 

es 

20,237. 1 Pee Me see. 
castle : Yes. 
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20,288. Gateshead ?—Yes. 9 1s) 

20,239. You have 250 drivers 2Yes. 

20,240. Are you ‘satisfied when you are running on 
that line that your mates ‘dre a class of men likely 
to avoid risk, not to run you into any danger ?— 
Quite so; we have a good class of men, sir. 

20,241. Taking the trains that you are running 
with, does it ever happen to you to have to stop the 
train at a signal ?—Frequently so. 

20,242. Has’ it happened to you (I daresay it has 
sometimes) to be brought up, not by a lamp signal, 
but by the guard of a previous train which has become 
disabled ?=Yes. 

20,243. Do you find those guards come back suffi- 
ciently to give you fair notice ?—I have always found 
that, yet. 

20,244. The rule is 800 or 1,000 yards, is it not: go 
Yes. 

20,245. You find in practice that they come back 
sufficiently far to give you notice P—Yes, sir. 

20,246. (Mr. Galt.) In running do you sometimes 
find it necessary to have some little repairs to your 
engine ?—Oh yes. 

20,247. Does that happen frequently ?—Well, not 
frequently. 

20,248. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that he has to 
do repairs himself while driving?—Yes, a hea or 
something loose. 

20, 249. (Chairman.) With regard to the anards, 
your experience is that the ouards have always done 
their duty in coming back ?—Yes. 

20,250. Do-you apply that both to the cases of 
goods and passengers ?>—Yes. 

20,251. Have you ever in your experience (you 
have been a long time driving) come across any of 
the people connected with the trains, such as guards, 
or under guards or breaksmen, unfit for duty r Not 
in my experience. 

20,252. Not during that long time >—No. 

20,253. I suppose you have heard of such things 
happening ?>—Yes. 

20,254. In your experience you have never come 
across it?-+In my experience I have never come 
across it. 

20,255. With regard to your engine, you say that 
the engine you have got now has breaks upon the 
driving wheel ?— Yes. 

20,256. Had the previous one ?—Yes. 

20, 257. How long did you run that engine P— 
Three years. 

20,258. Had she breaks on all that time yoy es. 

20,259. Do you use the engine breaks often ?— 
Always when necessary. 

20,260. What makes it necessary, a if suiddet stop, 
or an ordinary stop ?—We scarcely ever use them for 
ordinary stops, we have sufficient power with the 
tender break. 

20,261. That, is for an -ordinary station stop ?— 
Yes. 

20,262. If you were checked by a block signal P—= 
We should usé our engine block, 

20,263. You have had your engine out four years ? 
—Yes. 

20,264. How many times have you had new blocks? 
—This one I have now has. 

20,265. What is the state of the blocks now ?— 
Nearly finished up. 

20,266. Are they plugged or plain wood ?—No, 
plain wood. 

20,267. Have you nearly worn 1 them out a Yeu 

20, 268. You sometimes run a journey without using 
them ?—Yes, frequently. 

20,269. Do they give you great additional power to 
your train ?—It is a’ great additional “power is the 
break-power on the engine.’ ~ 

20,2790. Can you give us an idea of the difference it 
makes’ in your power of stopping the train. If you 


were travelling at 50 miles an hour, how long do. 


you think it would take you to stop your train ?—In 
dry weather, by applying both'‘our breaks and using 
our sand, I think we could pull ia in about 500 ie 
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20,271. That would bean engine break, your 
tender break, and two van breaks ?—Yes. 

20,272. (Mr. Ayrton.) What sort of train ?—Just 
an average train of about 12 carriages. 

20,273. (Chairman) You were running engines 
before they put breaks on the driving wheels ?—No, I 
never had a passenger engine before the breaks were 
put on; a goods train. 

20,274. You have often driven your engine light 
when you have been going to fetch goods >—Yes. 

20,275. I suppose your engine has run light some- 
times ; have not you had to go out with passenger 
engines as light engines to fetch a train ?—Yes. 

20,276. Have you ever then used your engine break ? 
—Not with a light engine. ; 

20,277. Then you could not give us any comparison 
between the time you could stop with the tender. break 
only, and the time you could stop with the advantage 
of an engine break ?—No. 

_ 20,278. (Mr. Ayrton.) How often in a month do 
you think in the express train, you are pulled up with 
an unexpected signal ?—I could not say exactly. 

20,279. Are you once in a month ; how frequently 
does it occur ?—On fast trains not more than two or 
three times a month. 

20,280. That you are stopped by an unexpected 
signal >—A bout that. 

20,281. (Chairman.) You enter it on your tickets ? 
—Yes. 

20,282. (Mr. Ayrton.) You think you pull up in 
about 500 yards ?—Yes, in dry weather I think we 
could. ; 

20,283. Do you ?—Yes. 

20,284. Do you put on all the breaks at once, or 
first the tender, and then the engine ?—If we get a 
signal suddenly, we put on all at once. 

20,285. How soon afterwards does the guard get on 
his break ?>—Some of them, if they are not busy, apply 
them immediately. 

20,286. As a general rule do they apply them 
immediately, or is there a perceptible interval ?—I 
have never noticed that particularly. 

# 20,287. (Chairman.) You stand on the engine ?— 
es. 

20,288. And would hardly feel it. You can 
generally tell, cannot you, when the guard’s break is 
on, it is a little check to your tender ?—I can feel it 
instantly. 

20,289. Did you ever notice whether your tender 
break gets on before the guard’s break ?—I have never 
noticed that particularly. 

20,290, Do you. know how many turns it takes 
to put your tender break on ?—Five, I think. 

i REE It depends on the state of the blocks ?— 
es. 

20,292. When the blocks are very much worn ?— 
You have no occasion to put it far off, just touching 
the wheels, so that four or five turns puts it on. 

20,293. Do not they run off?—I have never found 
ours run off. 

20,294. Some of .them do ?—-Yes, if the thread is 
very large. 

20,295, Yours is not ?—No. 

20,296. Is your engine break the same ?—Yes, it is 
the same. 

20,297. So that they will stand, if you run them off, 
just free ?—Yes. , 

20,298. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you ever feel a strong 
shake from the carriages overrunning the. engine, 
when you put on your breaks very smart going at full 
speed ’—We never have it so that you can feel it. 

20,299. ( Chairman.) When you have been running 
that fast train, have you ever had occasion to stop so 
suddenly as to have to reverse your engine ?—No, I 
have never had to do that. 

20,800. Never with a passenger train ?—No. 

20,801. Did you ever have it with a goods ?—No. 

20,302. (Mr. Galt.) How many different kinds. of 
breaks have you had experience of ?—Our continuous 
break ; the guard’s break is connected with the 
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carriages, and the screw break is the engine and 
tender. 

20,303. Have you tried the Westinghouse break ? 
—No. 

20,304. (Chairman.) You have had two engines 
since you have been running this train, the last four 
years ?>—Yes. 

20,305. The previous engines had breaks also ?— 
Yessoy Jie 

20,306. Did you find when you gave her up that 
there was any excessive wear from the breaks on the 
driving wheels ?—No, 

20,307. Had you found that there was any wear in 
the arm plates and slides of the axle boxes, such as 
would result from the pressure of the breaks ?—No. 

20,308. Does your experience, which is a long one 
as a driver, lead you to think there is any bad con- 
sequence resulting from the breaks being applied to 
the driving wheels ?—Not any. 

20,309. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have never found any 
shock, or injury, or any apparent injury to any working 
parts of the machinery from the breaks being applied 
to the wheels ?—-No. 

20,310. (Mr. Galt.) Must. not there be an excess 
of wear on'the engine of an express train compared 
with others ?—I do not find any. 

20;311. (Chairman.) Is there any particular reason 
why that other engine was given up; did she want 
general repairs ?—No, they were only putting larger 
engines. 

20,312. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you tell by the feel the 
exact point of extreme friction, as contra-distinguished 
to skidding the wheel? Can you tell when you are 
putting the break on, when you have screwed it up 
to the exact point of extreme friction of the break 
without skidding the wheel ?—I cannot ascertain that. 

20,318. Cannot you tell by the feel ?—No. 

20,314. (Chairman.) You are not quite certain 
whether your wheel is actually skidded, or dragging 
very slowly ?—No. 

20,315. Did you ever notice with your own tender 
wheels, whether from inequality of the whole of the 
blocks, or any such cause, that you only skid two pair 
of wheels instead of three ?—TIf there is a difference 
in the wood, it sometimes skids the wheel sooner than 
what the others do. 

20,316. Sometimes some of the blocks have been 
soft and have worn away ?—Yes. 

20,317. So that you only pinch four wheels instead 
of six ?—Yes. 

20,318. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider yourself at 
liberty to screw up to the point of skidding the wheels 
of the engine and tender ?--If necessary. ; 

20,319. In ordinary use, and entering a station ?— 
I do not think the ‘break holds any better for the 
wheels skidding ; I think it is best not to let them 
skid. 

20,320. You can stop the train as quick without 
skidding as with skidding, if you have the break on 
to the full point of friction ?—Yes. 

20,321. (Chairman.) Your train has lost time some- 
times ?—Yes. 

20,322. What is your impression as to the general 
cause of delays with passenger trains, such trains 
as yours ?—The principal delay is luggage at the 
stations. 

20,323. Since the block system has been introduced 
have you many more detentions on the whole with 
signals than you had before ?—With signals we have. 

20,324. Do you think, as a rule, the detentions 
would amount to more in time now than before ; de- 
tentions from signals ?—I think so. 

20,325. I suppose, like most drivers, you are par- 
ticular in putting down every minute’s delay from 
detention by signals on your ticket >—We put it all 
down, | 

20,326. So that the driver’s tickets would show 
that ?—Yes. 

20,327. Do you get delayed by signals on the part 
where you have no block between York and Thirsk ? 
—We do, 
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20,328. You stated in one answer that in some 
places where the block lengths were short it was a 
strain on the attention watching these signals ?—Yes. 

20,329. Would the block signals be within a mile 
of each other in that case ?—I think we have some 
within the mile. 

20,330. (Mr. Harrison.) That is an exceptional 
case ?—Yes, that is an exceptional case. 

20,331. (Mr. Galt.) Did I not understand you ‘to 
say that a difference in speed made no difference 
in the wear and tear of the engine ?—Not of the 
blocks. 

20,3382. I was speaking of the engine itself ?—I beg 
your pardon. Yes, I should think so, 

20,333. The greater the speed the greater the wear 
and tear ?—Yes. 

20,334. (Chairman.) You have had your engine 14 
months ?—Yes. 

20,335. Has she required any repair besides ordi- 
nary shed days ?—The leading wheels turned up and 
the tender wheels turned up. 

20,336. Not the driving wheels >—No, not touched. 

20,337. Although there may have been the extra 
wear of the blocks >—No. 

20,338. Were the others turned up, from the flanges 
getting sharp ?>—Yes, from the flanges getting sharp. 

20,339. You have some sharp curves to run round ? 
—Yes. 

20,340. Have you had occasion to run that engine 
tender first any distance ?—I never had any tender 
first running. 

20,341. What time do you get between the arrival 
of the train at York and coming out again ?—Some 
three hours, some four hours. 

20,342. What about is your total day’s duty, assum- 
ing the trains keep their time ?—On the York one 
they average about 11 and 12 hours a day. 

20,343. Does that count the usual time before 
starting >—Yes. 

20,344. What is your rule, do you have to be an 
hour before ?>—An hour and a half before starting. 

20,345. And how long does it take you to put the 
engine by and clean her, look her over ?—I can do it 
in an hour if I get the road clear. 

20,346. Including that time if the trains kept their 
time your work would be about 11 hours ?—Yes. 

20,3847. Of which you would have a clear hour at 
York, besides coking, watering, and oiling, for your 
meals ?—Yes. 

20,348., Then on shed days what is the course. 
What time do you come on in the morning ?—At 
about 7 o'clock, and have done at 12. 

20,349. The rest of the time you get play time ?— 
Yes. 

20,350. On the other days the steam is not let 
down in your engine ?—No. 

20,351. It is on the shed days ?—Just on the shed 
days. 

20,352. How often is your engine examined by the 
foreman or any body >—Whenever we call their atten- 
tion to it. 

20,353. Not necessarily otherwise ?—No, not neces- 
sarily otherwise. 

20,354. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not there an inspector to 
inspect the engine every now and then ?—We examine 
all our engines ourselves. 

(Mr. Harrison.) The engineman is best able to find 
out any defects in his engine, and he calls the atten- 
tion of the foreman to it. 

20,355. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there no superior person 
to see that you are inspecting it properly ?—Yes, our 
foreman looks after all that, the foreman in the shed. - 

Oe ( Chairman.) The foreman looks after you? 
es, 

20,357. But you look after your engine ?—Yes. 

20,358. If the foreman noticed anything the matter 
with the engine, he would mention it ?—He’ would 
call our attention to it. 

20,359. Have you had to stop on the road for any 
little failure, or anything wrong with your engine 
during the 14 months you have had her P—No. 
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20,360. You have never had to stop the train ?— 


0. 

20,361. (Mr. Galt.) There is no special examina- 
tion of the engine ?—No. . 

20,362. (Earl of Aberdeen.) There seems to be a 
contented sort of feeling among the men at present ? 
—Yes. 

20,363. Better than there was some years ago ?— 
Yeés, E 

20,364. (Mr. Galt.) What wages have the dvivers ? 
—Main line passenger drivers have 7s. 6d. a day for 
10 hours. 

29,365. Have you avy unions or benefit societies or 
anything of that kind among yourselves ?>—Yes. 

20,366. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you examine your tyres 
to know whether there is any perceptible wearing in 
them from skidding the wheels ?—Always at the end 
of a journey. : 

20,367. Do you see any perceptible marking in the 
tyres from skidding ?—No, sir, not at present. 

20,368. You have never tried the iron blocks, have 
you ?—No, sir, I have never had any of them on, 

20,369. (Chairman.) Where is that Manor House 
cabin you spoke of ?—It would be about two miles 
north of Thirsk. 

20,370. Have you sand boxes on your engine as 
well as on your tender ?—-Yes. 

20,371. You have no sand boxes on the tender 
break ?>—No.,) 

20,372. It is on the engine >—Yes. 

20,373. When you have_used the break of the 
engine, you have not found it carry the sand round 
and throw it among the machinery ?—Not to do any 
injury. 

20,374, And you have not detected in your engine 
any defect that could arise from the application of the 
breaks, or from the sand being thrown among the 
machinery ?—Not anything. 

20,375. Do you work two injectors or an injector 
and a pump ?—There are two injectors on our engines. 

20,376. Do you use in practice one or both ?— 
Both, 

20,377. You do not go on any other part of the line 
now ?>—We run between Newcastle and Edinburgh 
as well. 

20,378. Do you go to Edinburgh ?—Yes, 

20,379. When do yourun that ?—We run it regu- 
larly every week. 

20,380. One week York ?—One week York and the 
other Edinburgh. 


20,381. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What is the distance — 


from Newcastle to Edinburgh ?—125 miles. 

20,882. (Chairman.) Do you run that out and 
home, or do you stop at Edinburgh ?—-One train stops, 
and the other train is out and in. 

20,383. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you a continuous break 
back from your engine ?—No. 

20,384. (Chairman.) When you run to Edinburgh 
and back what ‘would be your length of duty ?—Some 
12 hours, some 16, and some 18. 

20,385. That would be the turn of duty when you 
get two shed days in the week P—Yes. 

20,386. Running from Newcastle to Edinburgh, 


have you the block system over all the line ; ‘I believe’ 


you have not ?—The North-eastern, but not the North 
British. 

20,387. Now, on which do you run with the 
greatest confidence ?—We run with the greatest con- 
fidence where the block is not. _ ; 

20,388. You put on a little more speed ?>—Yes. 

20,389. You rely on your break-power ?—Yes. 

20,390. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Why do you run with 
the greatest confidence where the block is not >— With 
the block we meet with so many difficulties of signals. 

20,391. (Mr. Galt.) You think the block is no 
use ?—In many parts. 

20,392. (Chairman.) Should you feel that you ran 
as safely (I am speaking of a line now where there is 
no block) if you had no block on the engine ?—No. 

20,893. Do you feel it a great addition to your 
safety >—Yes, a great addition to our safety. 
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20,394. Do you find that upon the portion of the 
fine running from Berwick to Edinburgh, where there 
is no block, that the signals which are there, the 
station signals, are well attended ?— Very well 
attended. 

20,395. You have not had to report any of them ?— 
No. 

20,396. During your period of service as driver 
have you eyer had to report that the signals have not 
been properly worked ?—Yes. 

20,397. What has been the sort of case that you 
have had to report ?—The signalmen neglecting their 
duties ; not having signals up, not paying attention. 

20,398. You mean that you have come up to a 
sigual and found the man half asleep ?—Yes. 


20,399. And had to shake him up ?—Yes, and had . 


to shake him up. 

_ 20,400. You have reported that: Do you think 
your mates would report such cases if they happened 
to them ?—Sometimes perhaps they do, and sometimes 
they do not. 

20,401. I asked you that to see whether the reference 
to the reports made by the drivers would give mea 
fair idea of the way in which the signalmen work, or 
whether we must consider, if we find that there are a 
dozen cases reported by drivers, that the probability is 
there would be half as many not reported ?—I should 
think so. 

20,402. Do the signalmen report you if you over- 
run them ?—Yes. 

20,403. Closely or with the same sort of margin? 
—TI should not like to say. 

20,404, What is your impression ?—I could scarcely 

say. 
20,405. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do they call an over- 
running that it is necessary to report, from your ex- 
perience. How much overrunning do they consider 
such an offence against propriety that they should 
report it. Would half the length of the train be so con- 
sidered ?—About half the length of the train, I should 
think. 

20,406. ( Chairman.) If you had a block signal, and 
ran the engine and tender and van past the signal, 
should you expect to be reported ?—Yes. 

20,407. You would rather look to find a small fine 
down on the list ?>—Yes. 

20,408. Does it often happen to you to overrun a 
signal ; sometimes you may get a block up suddenly to 
stop ; but does it often happen to you that you cannot 
stop short ?—No. \ 

20,409. Have you ever figured in the fine book 
since you have driven the express ?—No. 

20,410. I suppose you have had a fine since you have 
been a driver >—No. 

20,411. (Zarl of Aberdeen.) I think you said the 
reason you could not run so freely, or did not run so 
freely, with the block system, was because of awkward- 
ness with the signals ?—Yes. 

20,412. Supposing the signals on the block system 
were well worked, you would then run with equal 
confidence ?—Yes._ | 

20,413. It is only because the men do not seem to 
understand them ?—Yes. 

20,414. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you always been in the 
habit of running with a communication between the 
engine-driver and guard ?—Yes. 

20,415. By what means ?—By a cord. 

20,416. Do you find that he always responds to the 
signal ?—Always. 

20,417. Have you ever had occasion to complain of 
any defect in the cord ?—No. 

20,418. On the response ?—No. 

20,419. (Chairman.) Have you a gong on your 
engines for the cord ?—A whistle. 

20,420. The cord is fastened to your whistle ?— 
Yes. 

20,421. Have you ever had it drawn by passengers ? 
—Never. 

20,422. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever found a diffi- 
culty in making the guard hear the whistle without 
using the cord ?p—No. 
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20,423. The break whistle?—If we sound the 
whistle for the guard, we have always found them very 
attentive. 

20,424. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do not you sometimes 
find the shrill whistle is not heard when there is a high 
‘wind >—We always blow the other if there is a want 
of attention by the guard. 

20,425. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known a 
whistle fail to be heard in consequence of wind or 
weather ?—Yes. 

20,426. (Earl of Aberdeen,) Do you sometimes find 
you have to blow your break whistle to make the 
signalmen hear ?—Yes. 

20,427. (Chairman.) You use the break whistle 
for the signal-men ?—Sometimes. 

20,428. If the first has not attracted their attention ? 
—Yes. 

20,429. (Mr. Ayrton.) Supposing the break whistle 
is not responded to by the guard putting on his break, 
what do you do ?—We should take hold of the cord 
and ring the beli in his van, and so call his attention. 

20,430. What is the practice, to go by the cord or 
the break whistle ?—The break whistle. 

20,431. You only use the cord as an auxiliary in 
case the break whistle fails to arouse him ?—Yes. 

20,432. Have you ever had occasion to use the 
cord ?—No. : 

20,433: (Earl of Aberdeen.) What sort of mistake 
is it they make at the block signals ?—Perhaps when 
you get the signal from the one cabin, if you go up 
to it, when you expect your road is clear you find it 
on. 
20,484. Although the other signals were all right ? 
—Yes. 

20,435. If the block system is properly worked you 
think it is better ?—Yes, we just run with equal 
safety. 

20,436. Your feeling. is that the signalmen with 
the block at present do not work them at all con- 
sistently ; they make mistakes, and therefore you are 
apt to be misled ?—Yes. 

20,437. Not that there are too many signals ?— 
No. 
20,438. (Mr, Ayrton.) How many block signals 
are there between this and York ?—I could soon 
reckon them up. 

20,439. (Mr. Harrison.) I think there is one on an 
average about every 24 miles >—Yes. 

20,440. (Chairman.) Irrespective of how they were 
worked, you said on one portion of the line they were 
so near that it became rather a strain on the eyes 
watching for them ?—Yes. 

20,441. (Earl of Aberdeen.) That would not be on 
the north section ?>—No. 

20,442. (Chairman.) That was between this and 
York ?— Yes. 

20,443. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Between this and 
Berwick there are not so many ?—No, 

20,444. (Chairman.) You drive a passenger train ; 
do you often have cases of passengers offering to treat 
you and the stoker ?—Not often. 

20,445. It happens sometimes >—Sometimes it may. 

20,446. With what class of passengers does it 
generally happen ?—Well, I could not say the class 
particularly. 

20,447. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You say it is very 
rare ?—It is. 

20,448. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose those offers to 
you come chiefly from people who may be called your 
own friends. You are rather out of the way of the 
passengers as an engine-driver ?—No. _ 

20,449. (Chairman.) I suppose it happens with all 
classes of servants sometimes ?—Sometimes. 

20,450. Holiday times with excursion trains ?— 
Yes. 

20,451. Have you ever, during your experience, 
had occasion to send any of the servants off, through 
drink. Have you seen any of them the worse for 
drink, or in a state that you thought they were 
hardly fit for their work ?—No. 
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20,452. I am speaking of train servants ?—I never 

have had occasion. 

20,453. What do the passengers offer you when it 
is that sort of offer to treat ; is it beer or spirits gene- 
rally ?~-Yes, generally. 

20,454. Spirits most often ?—Generally, I should 
think. 

20,455. I suppose it is ie offered more because 
it is holiday time than because it is bad or cold wea- 
ther ?—Yes. 

20,456. Does it happen on particular parts of the 
line more than on others ?—No, sir. 

20,457. Indiscriminately it may happen ?—Yes. 

20,458. (Mr. Galt.) Do you make much or any 
overtime every week ?—We make a little. 

20,459. (Chairman.) What is your system of over- 
time payment ?—We are paid 10 hours a day, and 
over our 10 hours counts overtime. 

20,460. Was that always the system ?—lIt has been 
for some years now. 

20,461. In former days there was no payment, was 
there, for overtime ?—Yes, always. 

20,462. (Mr. Galt.) What do you earn a week for 
overtime, taking one week with another ?—I could 
not say how much, averaging one week with another. 

20,463. How much had you last week ?—Well, it 
would average about 2/. 15s. a week. 

20,464. (Chair man.) Not overtime >—No. 

20,465. Altogether ?—Yes. 

20,466. You “said the wages were 10 hours a day ? 
—Yes. 
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20,467. When you go the journey to Edinburgh, 
occupying 14 hours, you are paid overtime ?—Yes. 

20,468. Are the guards, paid overtime ?—I do not 
know how the guards are paid. 

20,469. Have you noticed at all whether, during 
the last five or six years, there has been any tendency 
on the part of any of the men not to push on the work 
so fast as formerly ?——No, I have not. 

20,470. Do you think that all those you come in 
contact with in your work endeavour to get the busi- 
ness forward as fast as possible 2--Yes, 

20,471. You have been a’ long time a driver, and 
I think I understood you to say that you had had no 
bad health ?—No bad health. 

20,472. Not been off duty for colds or anything p— 
No. 

20,473. Are you a a married man?—Yes. 

20,474. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You do not find 16 
hours too mach ?—No, 16 hours never affected me. 

20,475. (Mr. Galt.) Do many of your drivers make 
much by overtime ?—Some of them. 

20,476. What does an ordinary week’s wages 
amount to, without any overtime’ ?—It always averages 
7s. 6d. a day. 

20,477. That is six times 7s. 6d. ?—Yes. 

20,478. That is 45s. p—Yes. 

20,479. Do: you think that you do not make more 
than one 7s. 6d. aweek beyond that ?—I should think, 
on the average, not more than a day and a half in a 
week over that. \ 


-The witness withdrew. 


WittiaAm Carns examined. 


20,480. (Chairman.) Are you an engine-driver ?-— 
Yes. 

20,481. On the North-eastern railway >—Yes. 

20,482. How long have you been driving ?—Six- 
teen years. 

20,483. And firing before that >—Yes, seven years 
and three months, and mineral guard before that. 

20,484. How long ?——About ‘18 months. 

20,485. How long have you been driving passenger 
trains ?--About 11 years. 

20,486. And now you are taking turn on the ex- 
press Yes. 

20,487. What class engine have you got?—A 17 inch 
eylinder engine, with a 7 feet wheel. 

20,488. Five feet leading wheels ?—4 feet 9 inches. 

20, 489. How long have. you had that engine ?— 
Nine months. 

20,490. Was the previous engine the same ?—It is 
one of our own build, a new engine. 

20,49i. This present one is —Yes. 

20,492. And the engine you had before that >—Was 
64 feet. 

20,493. Have you breaks on your driving wheels ? 
—Yes. and the trail wheels as well. 

20,494. On your four coupled wheels, but not the 
leading wheels >—The leading wheels are the small 
wheels. 

20,495. They are free >—Yes. 

20,496. You have a break on your tender, a six- 
wheeled tender, and a break on all the wheels ?—Yes. 

20,497. Do you use your engine break often ?— 
Occasionally if the case requires. 

20,498. You have had her out about nine months ? 
—Yes. 


20,499. You have not had new break blocks in that . 


time ?—No. 
20,500. Have you had tender blocks ?—Yes. 
20,501. Two sets >—Two sets. 
20,502. Are the engine blocks still running >—Yes. 
20,503. Do you use your engine break ?—If re- 
quired. 
20,504. Not at ordinary station stops aaa it is 
only for a case of necessity. 


20,505. When a signal is given you to stop ?—Yes, 


or anything that is in the way unforeseen, then we use 
them. 


20,506. Have you ever used the break to the ex- 
tent of skidding your engine wheels, do you think ?— 
Ido not approve of skidding them?—I think they 
hold better if they do not skid. 

20,507. So you have not applied them to that ex- 
tent P—No. 

20,508. You think you stop better without skidding 
the wheels ?—Yes, without skidding the wheel. I 
am of that opinion. If the wheel does not skid it takes 
more effect on the stoppage of the train. 

20,509. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any idea of the 
different distances within which you could stop a train 
with the tender breaks only, and the tender breaks 
and the engine breaks all down hard ?—If you have 
them both on you stop the train sooner. 

20,510. Have you any idea of the difference of dis- 
tance in which you can stop the train by using all, | 
and by using the tender breaks only ?—It is accor rding 
to the rate of speed you are going. 

20,511. (Chairman.) Taking your 50 miles an hour 
which you run with the express some parts of the 
road ?—It would take 500 or 600 yards if we used 
both the engine and tender break, and ihe guards at 
their breaks too. 

20,512. (Mr. Ayrton.) And how much without 
your engine break. What distance would it be if you 
did not use your engine break ?>—800 or 900 yards. 

20,513. (Chairman.) You think it would make 300 
yards difference ?—I should think so. 

20,514. What does your tender take ; what water 
do you carry ?—About 2,200 gallons. 

20,515. Have you had any mishaps since you have 
been driving for 16 years ?—I am very glad to say I 
have not. 

20,516. You have never had a pitch in Palle nor 
do not wish to have one. 

20,517. How long have you been driving this ex- 
press train ?—About six years. 

20,518. Then you were driving it before the block 
system was introduced on this part ?—Yes.. 

20,519. You drive, I apprehend, sometimes between 
York and Newcastle, some weeks between Newcastle 
and the north ?— Occasionally we go to York, pee 
principally to Kdinburgh. 

20,520. There you have the block as far as ee 


privilege of looking out at all times. 
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wick, but you have no block forward ?—No block 
from there until five miles this side of Edinburgh. 

20,521. Were you accustomed to this road before 
there was any block system ?—I was. 

20,522. Do you think it an improvement ?—I do 
not approve of it, I like to go on my own respon- 
sibility. 

20,523. You find some inconvenience ?—There is a 
great deal of inconvenience from stoppage of traffic ; 
it greatly interferes with traffic. 

20,524. You get pulled up by the signals ?— There 
are too many signals now, and we are very often 
stopped by signals. 

20,525. You say there are too many signals; do you 
mean that you are stopped too often, or is it that there 
are too many for your attention ?—By their being so 
many block cabins between the intermediate stations, 
it causes more signals. Where there is any amount 
of traffic, before one gets out of one section on to 
another there is great delay. 

20,526. Does it not give you additional confidence 
knowing that the road is clear ?—A signalman is just 
as likely to make a mistake as a driver, according to 
human nature, of course. If the signalman makes a 
mistake we should enter the section with the confi- 
dence that that section was clear ; and if he had made 
a mistake we very likely should have an accident. 

20,527. I understand that you are not quite to rely 
on the signalmen and signals?]—We might have a 
collision if we did not use vigilance by looking out, 
expecting that the line was clear. 

20,528. Same thing would have happened under 
the old system supposing the signalmen at the station 
made a mistake, and left an auxiliary or distance 
signal with the white light, or line clear, when they 
should have had it up ?—At danger. 

20,529. Yes; in that case the same consequence 
would have ensued ?—If we had not that we should 
be using more vigilance. 

20,530. (Harl of Aberdeen.) Is it not your duty to 
be always on the look out ?—In the block system it is 
supposed that that section is clear. 

20,531. I thought the rule said notwithstanding, 
that the drivers were not to depend on that *—We 
have to do, but we do not perhaps do it as we should 
do. 

20,532. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there not this ; formerly 
you were obliged to get correct information as to the 
road in advance ?—By the staff at the station ; by the 
porters. 

20,533. You are not obliged to do that now ?—No, 


_ not according to the block system. 


20,534. (Chairman.) Do you in practice now run 
relying on the signals, or do you exercise still as 
much vigilance as you used to do ?—We always use 
vigilance. 

20,535. Do you think you keep as keen a look out 
now after you have passed a block signal before you 
come to the next, or do you run just in reliance ?>—I 
like the ordinary way without ihe block ; to take my 
own vigilance for it. ~ 

20,536. The block, no doubt, “adds an intermediate 
signal or two between each station >—Yes, 

“20 ,08/. But you ran before the risk of the signal- 
men making mistakes at the stations ?—-Yes. 

20,538. I suppose although you have been fortunate 
enough not to have had any mishaps, some of your 
men have in consequence of mistakes in signalling ?— 
Perhaps some have ; I have nothing to do with that. 
My business is to look out for myself. 

_ 20,539. Do you find, in consequence of the number 
of signals, you are obliged to throw any greater re- 
sponsibility on your stoker with regard to feeding 
your boiler, as well as firing ?—We both have to use 
vigilance. 

20,540. In looking out >—The stoker has not the 
After he has put 
coal on the fire, from the reffection in his eyes, he has 
not his eyesight for some time. 

20,541. You consider the stoker responsible for the 


fire >—Yes. 
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20,542. And you ave looked to as responsible for 
the water ?—Yes, and keeping a look out. 

20,543. And keeping the feed, and seeing that that 
is right ?—Yes. 

20, 544. Do you find you have to Weeee to your 
stoker the duty of feeding the boiler more than you 
used to formerly ?—Since these injectors have come 
up I generally do rely more on the stoker for using 
the injectors on a dark night. 

20,545. You let the stoker attend to the injector at 
night —Yes. 

20,546. You give a mere casual glance occasionally 
to your gauge glass >_Yes. 

20,547. Do you know what depth of water you 
have on your fire-box ?>—About 6 inches. 

20,548. On the crown ?—On the crown of the box. 

20,549. What is the length of your gauge glass >— 
About 9 inches. 

20,550. Then you would see the water even if it 
was off the fire-box ?—No, if it is not covering the 
crown of the box the water is out of the glass. 

20,551. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long would it take to 
run down 3 inches in the guage glass when you 
were running full speed ? — Perhaps about three 
minutes. 

20,552. (Mr. Harrison.) More than that I think ? 
—According to the system you are using at the 
present time. It is according to the load you have, 
and the steam you are using. 

20,553. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not there a self-acting 
injector >—Yes, it is done by a wheel anda valve. 
You can use it or shut it off. 

20,554, You can set it?—Yes, you can set it, and 
you have nothing to do but to turn the steam. 

20,555. You do set it to inject a certain quantity ? 
—Yes. 

20,556. There is always some water being injected ? 
—Not always going with the boiler ; you can put it 
off and on. 

20,557. When you are running the injector is 
always set to discharge a certain quantity of water 
into the boiler >—Yes. 

20,558. Would it not take more at any point at 
which you might set it than ‘three minutes to run 
down 3 inches? — That is according to the train, 
and the way we are placed ; it is not always running 
in. 

20,559. (Chairman.) You are not always feeding 
your boiler ?—Not at all times. 

20,560. It is according to your road to some extent ? 
—Yes, the gradient of the road. 

20,561. On some part of your road you put no feed 
in at allr—The heavier the gradient, the more water 
we use. 

20,562. In some parts you require no feed at all ?— 
If we are going down a gradient of about 90 or 100, 
we can shut the feed off, and go down without putting 
water in. 

20,563. (Mr. Ayrton.) As an ordinary rule it is 
adjusted to discharge a certain quantity of water into 
the boiler, I mean the injector ?—It would not do to 
always have it on. 

20,564. You do adjust it so that it discharges some 
quantity of water into the boiler except when you cut 
it off ?—That is correct. 

20,565. Therefore it would take more than three 
minutes to run down 3 inches, suppose you are going 
on a level ?—Perhaps it might take more, I really 
have not taken and timed it. 

20,566. Would it take three minutes provided the 
injector was shut off ?—For the boiler to come down 
it might take a little more ; that is as near as possible 
in my y judgment. 

20,567. (Mr. Galt.) Suppose you lose time through 
the steam failing by the fireman not attending to the 
fire properly, though it is his business, you would be 
responsible >—Yes. 

20,568. (Chairman.) You would be the one to get 
fined for it >—Yes. 

20,569. How with regard to the break on the 
engine wheels; you ran engines without breaks on 
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the wheels, did not you, in passenger trains when you 
first began ?—There is some run at this time, but 
they are putting them on now. 

20,570. When you first began running passenger 
trains ?—There were no breaks on the engines then. 

20,571. Do you feel greater confidence now, when 
you are running at high speeds with the breaks on 
the engines, than you did before ?—I do. 

20,572. Do you think it is an additional security ? 
—With additional break-power we run with more 
freedom. 

20,573. Do you consider it great additional secu- 
rity >—Yes. 

20,574. Would you like to have an engine without 
it ?—Not now, after I have been used to one with a 
break on. 

20,575. You have had 16 years’ experience in 
driving engines; have you detected in the engines 
under your charge in that time any injury, or special 
wear, that was caused by, or was likely to be caused 
by, the break ?>—I have not, it has a tendency to wear 
the tire. 

20,576. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is if it skids >—If it 
skids it wears the tire. 

20,577. (Chairman.) You have had your present 
engine about nine months ?—About that. 

20,578. It has been running what, 1,000 miles a 
week ?—About 1,000 miles a week. 

20,579. Have the tires of the wheels been turned 
up ?>—No. 

20,580. None of them ?—She has not been lifted at 
all, the tender tires have. - 

20,581. How are your leading wheels? The 
leading wheels have been ?>—They have been turned 
up once. 

20,582. Was that on account of the wear of the 
sole of the tire, or the flanges getting sharpened ?— 
The flanges getting sharpened. 

20,583. So far as your experience of the engines 
goes, you have not seen any special wear which you 
would attribute to the break ?—No, ; 

20,584. During the nine months you have had this 
engine out, she has had the leading wheels turned, 
has she had any other shop repairs ?—-None. 

20,585. Nothing except the ordinary shed work ?— 
The ordinary shed work, such as washing a boiler out 
and that sort of thing. 

20,586. And with regard to the engine you had 
before, did you detect in that anything due to the 
breaks, any wear which you attributed to the break ? 
—I did not. 

20,587. Have you ever heard any of your mates 
speak of any objectionable wear and tear from the use 
of breaks ?—I have not. 

20,588. Did you ever have to reverse your engine 
with a train, to stop it suddenly ?—Before the breaks 
were put on I have. 

20,589. Do you remember not only reversing your 
engine, but giving steam in back gear ?—That is if 
we are likely to be hard put for stopping we have had 
to do that, and in greasy weather. 

20,590. Which do you think is most injurious to 
your engine ?—] think reversing them is, and giving 
them the steam. 

20,591. Do you find, when you have reversed them 
and given them steam in back gear, there is a great 
shock and vibration throughout the engine ?—Yes. 

20,592. Do you find that the case with the breaks 
on the driving wheel ?—We do not. 

20,593. When you have put on your breaks on the 
engine and tender, have you found the train press 
hardly or suddenly upon the engine with any shock ? 
—I have felt the buffers press together. — 

20,594. On those occasions have you called the 
guard’s attention to it to have their breaks too ?— 
That is in case of necessity. ; i 

20,595. When you have had to put on the engine 
break, do you think you have ever put it on without 
calling for the guard’s breaks ?—By the whistle I 
should call the guard’s attention in case of necessity 
. for stopping. 
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20,596. Do you think you have ever put on your 
engine break without calling for the guard’s break ?— 
I do not think I have, not to my recollection. 

20,597. If you found that the necessity was so great 
as to occasion you to put on the engine break, you 
would naturally call for the guard’s break ?—Yes. 

20,598. Have you a cord communication with the 
guard ?—Yes, with all the expresses we have. j 

20,599. Does it have a whistle, or a gong?--A 
whistle. 

20,600. What is there in the guard’s van ?—A bell. 

20,601. You or your stoker can pull that ?—I can 
pull the cord, or the stoker. 

20,602. Have you had occasion to use it >—I have 
had no oceasion to do it. 

20,603. Which should you use preferably to com- 
municate with the guard, the whistle or the cord ?—-I 
should take the whistle. 

20,604. Do you recollect the guard using the cord 
to communicate with you ?—Not in my experience. 

20,605. He has not had to use it >—No. 

20,606. And you have not had it pulled by any 
passenger to stop ?—No. : 

20,607. I understood you to say that you have had 
no pitch in or mishap yourseif; have you had any- 
thing wrong with your train, a carriage off, or a frac- 
tured tyre ?—No. 

20,608. Not when you have been driving >—No. 

20,609. Not between York and Newcastle or New- 
castle and Berwick ?>—No, I have not. 

20,610. Have you seen or ‘had any engine under 
your care with a continuous break like the Westing- 
house break ?—I have not. 

20,611. Do you think it would be any great advan- 
tage to the engine-drivers of fast trains to have the 
means of putting on a break on all the carriages ?— 
At the Consett branch we had the break connected 
with the guard’s van. 

20,612. (Mr. Harrison.) How long ago ?—Two 

ears. 

20,613. That would be Newall’s ?—I approve of 
that break more than the air break. 

20,614. That is under the control of the guard 
entirely >—Yes. 

20,615. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why do you approve of it 
more than the Westinghouse ?—If the air pipe from 
the tender goes wrong, the break is of no use. : 

20,616. (Chairman.) If any flaw happened in the 
first length of pipe from the tender, your litile air- 
pump would not be getting up any pressure ?—No, it 
would be no use for the carriages. 

20,617. There is one question I should like your 
opinion upon. Supposing any system of continuous 
break is adopted in trains generally, would you prefer 
that it should be under the control of the driver or 
the guard ?—If it is under the control of the driver 
sometimes the driver can see cases of necessity when 
the guard cannot, because he may be otherwise en- 
gaged. . ! 

20,618. Can you tell me how many turns of the 
handle it requires to put on your tender break. Is 
yours a hand wheel ?—It is like a T, 

20,619. How many turns does it take ?—About 
four turns will put my tender break on. It is just on 
the grip. 

20,620. Supposing your blocks are a little worn, 
then you have more spare screw to wind up ?— 
Perhaps a turn. 

20,621. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not the practice of the 
guards and the drivers always to ease the break off by 
four turns round, so that they know exactly where 
they are. In taking off the break do not they have a 
certain number of turns which they take habitually ? 
—We do not count them. As the wood wears we do 
not need to put the break so much off. ~- | ; 

20,622. I do not think you quite follow me. Is it 
not the usage of the drivers and breaksmen to habit- 
ually take a certain number of back turns when they 
take off the break ?—You can take three, or four, or | 
five if you choose. : ’ 
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20,623. Is it not the habit to do that ?—You can 
do it. 

20,624. Then you turn it in the same way to put it 
| on again ?—Perhaps we should have to take a turn 
nore to put it on again. 

20,625. (Chairman.) Do your breaks ever run 
down. Do not you find that the nuts of your break 
screw run down ?—If the nut is likely to fall we get 
a new one on. 

20,626. When the break is not quite new, do not 
you find a tendency to run right down ?—They are 
better after they have run awhile than when they are 
first put on; a certain class of wood. 

20,627. If the blocks are new then the break is 
taken off without taking perhaps more than two or 
three turns, and then it remains nearly screwed up ; 
but there is a great deal more screw through the nut? 
—There is a link ; as the break wears we can take it 
up. 

*50,628. At the same time there are several inches 
of spare serew below the nut ?—You are quite right, 
your Grace. 

20,629. It happens we have heard in some cases, 
that with the running and vibration of the engine, the 
screw runs down; do you find that so?—We can 
fasten the handle from running down. 

20,680. How do you fasten it >—By a bit of string. 

20,631. If you do not have a. bit of string does it 
run down ?—-It might do that. 

20,682. It might; do you find it does in practice ?— 
If we find it running down, we put a cord with a loop 
and fasten it. 

20,633. Without the loop do you find that they run 
down sometimes ?—I have not found mine. 

20,634. Have you a cord loop with yours ?—I have 
not. 

20,685. Yours does not run down ?—No. 

20,636. Is yours a square threaded screw on the 
break shaft ?—It is the thread screw. 

20,637. You do not find it run down ?—No. 

20,638. Did you ever find any of your breaks on the 
tenders required as many as 8 or 10 turns to bring up ? 
—Ihave not. ~ 

20,639. Have you been often stopped in running 
your train by the guards of other trains, when a pre- 
vious train has failed >--No. 

20,640. Never, goods nor passenger ?-—-If there has 
been a break down, and there is a train in front, then 
it is the duty of the guard to come back and caution 
me. 

20,641. And you have been stopped in that way ? 
—Yes. 

20,642. What is your experience as to the distance 
the guards come back in those cases ?— The more 
distance they can come, the safer it is. 

20,643. Have they ever run you rather close >—I 
would say 1,000 yards. 

20,644. Have you ever found them inside that ?— 
I might for a few yards. 

20,645.. Have you ever been stopped by one, and 
had a difficulty in stopping before you struck his train? 
—I have not. 

20,646. They have always given you good notice ? 
—They have always given me sufficient notice. 

20,647. Have you ever had any case of fog signals 
put down for you failing to explode?—AlIl the fog- 
signals I have gone over have been all good. 

20,648. You do not complain of any defect in them ? 
—I cannot complain of any defect in the fog signals. 

20,649. Have you ever complained at all of the 
indistinctness of the lights of signals >—I have had no 
occasion to complain of that. In high winds the 
lamps are liable to be biown out. 

20,650. I was referring more to when the lights 
were burning, whether there was any indistinctness 
as to the colour, or whether the red was full on or 
not ?—That is according to the weather; in hot 
weather or severe frost the wires are liable to stick. 

20,651. Have you found that so much the case as 
to give you reason to complain of any of the signals ?— 
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When we find that we use caution, and speak to the 
station-master. 

20,652. Do you find that often ?—I cannot com- 
plain much of it. When we do find it we report it on 
the ticket, and we likewise tell it to the station- 
master. 

20,653. You use both green, and white, and red 
lights P—Yes. 

20,654. Do you as a driver find advantage from all 
of those, or have you any feeling about using only 
two colours instead of three 7—If there is a train run- 
ning in front, the green light is used for caution to let 
us know that. 

20,655. And the green signal is shown instead of 
the white at junctions P—Yes, that is for caution. 

20,656. Do you think it is an advantage, or not, 
that the green signal should be shown instead of the 
white at junctions, so as to indicate it is a junction, and 
not a common signal ?—I think it should be white. 

20,657. For you to pass >—Yes. 

20,658. And why ?—According to rule the lights 
are green at junctions. 

20,659. We understand that the green signal is 
shown almost universally at junctions instead of 
having the plain all white light; that the signal for 
you to go on, and that the road is clear, is given at a 
junction by a green light, and at an ordinary station it 
is given by a white light ?—Yes. 

20,660. ‘There has been a question raised by some men 
as to that, and they say they would rather have white 
lights in all cases for passing, and do not require the 
distinctive warning that it is a junction by a green 
light ?—I should prefer a white one ; that they should 
be all white lights. 

20,661. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you green at your 
junctions ?—We do not use them. The North British 
use a green light at a junction ; it is the North British 
who use that. 

20,662. (Chaerman.) You show white ?—Yes. 

20,663. Then the question does not apply to the 
other ?—No. 

20,664. Do you think it necessary for safety that 
there should be any distinctive signal at a junction so 
as to warn a driver who was not very much accustomed 
to the road, that it was a junction, and not an ordinary 
station that he was approaching ?—It is according to 
the North British rules to show a green light at all 
their junctions, and we know that. Perhaps there 
might be a train in front, and being used to those 
green lights being shown, perhaps we might not use 
the precaution that we ought to do. If there is a 
train in front they give us the green light. 

20,665. Take Reston Junction, the first. junction 
you pass after Berwick; that shows you a green light 
when the main line is clear for you to go on ?>—Yes, it 
does. 

20,666. If that junction was on the North-eastern 
you would have had a white light ?—Yes. 

20,667. Which do you prefer ?—I prefer the white. 

20,668. Do you think you see the white further than 
you do the green ?—Yes. 

20,669. Now taking such a place as Reston, do you 
get sufficient warning with the green signals to stop ; 
can you see them far enough ?—They are very in- 
distinct those green lights. 

20,670. Can you get the 800 yards sight of them 
necessary to stop your train. Can you see the green 
light 800 yards ?—They are bad to see 800 yards 
That would be the most you could see them. 

20,671. (Mr, Ayrton.) Is it difficult to catch the eye ? 
—Yes, it is difficult to catch the eye, it is very difficult 
to see a green light. 

20,672. (Chairman.) At Reston you do not get a 
good view of the home signal going from this side, 
do you, coming south; I think on one side you do 
not see it a very long way !—That is the home signal. 
That is coming from Edinburgh to Neweastle, that is 
coming south. You are within about 200 yards of it 
before you can see the home signal. 

20,673. Do you get a good sight of the auxiliary > 
—You get avery good sight of the distance signal. 
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20,674. Not the home ?—Not the home. 

20, 67 5. You do not see the home when you are at 
. the distant one ?—No, sir, it is about 200 yards before 
you can see the home signal. 

20,676. Do you think the signals have been much 
improved of late years, in the “quality of the lights 
generally, taking your own line ; take 10 years ?—You 
mean the signals. 

20,677. Not the number, the quality of light and 
that, ‘do you think that is improved ?—The quality of 
the colours and the lamp? 

20,678. (Mr. Ayrton.) Altogether the brightness 
and clearness of them ?_There is gas now. I think 
the gas shows more light than the oil, it is more pure, 
it does not discolour the glass. so much, 

20,679. (Chairman.) Now, taking the day signals, 
has it ever happened to you to be misled by semaphore 
arms not rising quite to their proper angle ; remaining 
-at caution, or coming partly up >—That is by the wires. 
When we see that we use precaution, and see the home 
signal afterwards. 

"20, 680. Do you often notice that 2—I do in hot or 
very frosty weather. 

20,681. In extreme heat or extreme cold ?—Yes. 

20,682. What is your opinion as to the general 
cause of delay with your trains. You are late, like 
others, sometimes ?>—Luggage has a great deal to do 
with that, sir. 

20,683. Do you consider that has been an increas- 
ing cause of delay ?—Luggage, sir ? 

20, 684. Yes, more than it ~nsed to be ?—There is a 
great deal of detention at the principal stations for 
lugeage, getting it out and in. 

20,685. The van is sometimes next to you?’—We 
generally have two yans, sometimes three. 

20,686. Do you think there is more detention from 
that cause than there used to be ?—There is; there 
are more passengers, more travel now. 

20,687. How do you put it down in your ticket if 
you are delayed at a station. What do you put on 
your ticket >—I put long stops at stations. 

20.688. You do not enter what it is, you merely 
put “delay at station” ?—I merely put delay at sta- 
tion. We have our departure time and our arrival 
time at the terminals. 

20,689. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you often stopped or 
surprised with signals when you are going at full 
speed ?—I cannot complain a great deal of that. 

20,690. Have you had any difficulty during your 
period of running in pulling up so as to avoid an 
accident >—No, I cannot complain of that; I have not 
had any near escapes that way. 

20,691. (Chairman.) I suppose in old times some- 
times you found, when you began driving, that the 
signalmen at night on less busy parts of the road 
were sometimes rather sleepy ?>—They have a tendency 
that way at night. 

20,692. Did you ever have to shake them up ?— 
Sometimes ; we generally rouse them up if they are 
asleep. With the amount of traffic now they do not 
get much time to sleep. 

20,693. You have not had that happen for some 
time ?—Not for some time, your Grace. 

20,694. Has it ever happened to you, during your 
experience, to find any man sleepy in that way from 
drink ; the worse for drink ?—I have not. 

20,695. When you are running your passenger 
train, I suppose it does happen sometimes that at 
holiday and excursion times passengers come and offer 


to treat you and the stoker, and everybody else Pp—I . 


have been offered it, but I have refused it when on duty. 
20,696. Although I believe generally drivers do 
refuse it, from what I hear, yet it is offered some- 
times P—I have seen and heard it offered. I have 
refused it. 
20,697. Is it generally spirits they offer ?—It is 
generally spirits. 


The witness withdrew. ~% 
Adjourned to Monday next at 11 o’clock, Ae 
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20,698. Do you ascribe that to any particular lls ; ‘ 
or train. Is it any particular class of _passengers who 


offer that ?—I cannot say that there is any very par- — 4 


ticular class, 

20,699. Although that sort of thing has not hap- 
pened often, has it been at stations where there are 
refreshment reoms, or more from passengers coming 
with something in their hand ?—It has been mostly at 3 
terminal stations. 

20,700. Where there are refreshment rooms po 
Where refreshment rooms have been. 


20,701. You have never had to complain of any of a 


the servants of the company working with you in 
your trains not being up to the mark P—No. 

20,702. Or with regard to your stokers; do you. 
think you get as good a class of stokers as when you 
began >—Yes. I have every confidence in mine. 

20,703. Do you consider that your mates are up to 
the mark and safe men to work with ?—As far as I 
have seen of my mates I think they are steady. 

20,704. You have a largish number ?—Yes, nearly 
500. 

20,705. Two hundred and fifty drivers ; 
is your station, I suppose >—Yes. 

20,706. Six hundred and eighty including cleaners — 
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_and stokers as well ?—Yes. 


20,707. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the engine-drivers em- 
ployed the 10 or 12 honrs a day ?—Exceeding the 12 
hours ? 

20,708. Yes ?—I believe the block system is doing 
a great amount of injury with regard to the long hours 
of the men at the present time. 

20,709. Are there many of them who have to be? 
—Perhaps i in the mineral and goods department, not 
in the passenger department. 

20,710. Does it often occur in the 12 months that 
you are employed beyond the stipulated time, 12 — 
hours ‘—In our department. ' 

20,711. In driving the engine are you employed or 
detained in your work more than the stipulated time F 
—Occasionally. 

20,712. (Chairman.) When you take the trip to 
Edinburgh and back, counting your one and a half hours 
before starting the train, and in getting your engine put 
by afterwards, that is more than 12 hours’ duty ?— 
Yes, but when we arrive at Edinburgh, there is a relief 
stoker and driver takes our engine, and we go to rest. 

20,713. Relief men take it and coke it, and water it, 
and oil it, and clean it, and have it ready “for you when 
you have "rested to come back with ?—Yes. 

20,714. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many hours are you 
on the engine ?—One turn, 13 hours. 

20,715. On the engine ?—No, not on the engine ;— 
three or three and a haif hours, and then the relief takes 
it up, and then it takes us about three and a half or 
three hours, in certain trains coming back. 

20,716. Then you are seven hours on the engine, 
and one and «‘half before you start ?—Yes, and an hour 
or so after we arrive. 

20,717. That is about 10 hours and, a half ?—We 
calculate about 12, or 18, or 14 hours the trip ; out of 
that we have three or four hours’ rest. 

20,718, Are you ever detained beyond that period 
so as to be longer ?—That is according to the amount 
of traffic that we get in Gateshead. Before we can get 
coal and fuel and water, perhaps there is half an hour ; 
we generally prepare the fuel and the water for the 
next trip. The number of hours that we are on our 
trip are not all working hours.’ 

20,719. (Chairman.) Now and then on a busy 
evening down here you may be delayed half an hour 
before you can get out ?—Yes, before we can get out 
of the station. 

20,720. Do you live far from your shed 2A boae a 
quarter of a mile, I can come in about six or seven 
minutes. * 

20,721. Are you a married man?—Yes, #8 
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20,722. (Chairman.) You are a passenger guard 
en the North-eastern Railway ?—Yes. 

20,723. How long have you been so ?—Twenty- 
nine years the first of this month. ‘ 

20,724, What were you before that time ?—I lived 
with Lord Zetland before that. : 

20,725. You were a servant ?—Yes. 

20,726. (Mr. Galt.) Have you been all that time 
in the service of this company ?—Yes, for 29 years. 

20,727. (Mr. Harrison.) Were you an indoor 
servant ?——I was in the house of Lord Zetland. 

20,728. (Chairman.) With what class of trains are 
you now working ?—Between Newcastle and York. 

20,729. Fast trains ’—We change ; there are six 
of us; we work both slow and fast trains. 

20,730. You work a round of trains >— Yes. 

20,731. Between Newcastle and York —Yes. 

20,732. Do you sometimes meet with delays to your 
trains >—Sometimes we are delayed. 

20,733. What is the most common cause of delay 
with your passenger trains ?—Very frequently when 
we get on for a certain distance there are mineral 
trains in the road. 

20,734. Are those delays more frequent now than 
they used to be ?—I think that they are, owing to 
those blocks. 

20,735. That is south of Darlington,as J understand 
you ?—Yes. 

20,736. Is it for the first 10 miles south of Dar- 
lington ?—Sometimes it is at about Croft, and as far 
as Northallerton ; that is the principal place where 
we are detained. 

20,737. With your passenger trains have you always 
time enough to do your work in the stations in the 
appointed time ?—Yes, there is quite sufficient time 
for doing the duty. 

20,738. Is that always the case in times of pressure ? 
—Yes, with the trains with which I have had 
connexion. 

20,739. What is the allowed time ?—We have five 
minutes at the principal stations, namely, the first- 
class stations, we have five minutes at Durham and 
Darlington. 

20,740. (Mr. Harrison.) Which are the trains 
which you run with?—I go by the 5.10 train in the 
morning ; that is the parliamentary train out of 
Neweastle; I leave York at 11.55. Then I leave 
Neweastle in the following morning at 8.12. , 

20,741. (Chairman.) Your work with those two 
trains is your day’s work ?—Yes. 

20,742. You leave on the next day at 8.380 ?—Yes. 
I leaye York at 4.45 on another day. I leave New- 
castle at 10.5. 

20,743. Is that the express ?—Yes, and I leave 
York at 6.20 p.m. on the other days. I leave New- 
eastle at 2.30 p.m. - 

20,744. That is the train which follows the express ? 
—Yes, it is a slow train; I leave York at 8 p.m. 
The next day I leave Newcastle at 5.10 p,m. 

20,745. That is a parliamentary train ?—Yes, and 
I leave York at 10.35 p.m. back home again. 

20,746. That is five days out of the week ?—Yes, 
- and I am one day off duty. 

20,747. When you leave York at 11.55 you are off 
duty for what time?—It is 10.85 at night when I 
leave York, and I arrive at. Newcastle at 12.45, and 
then I have done duty until the day after. I go home 


to bed and turn out at 4 o’clock next day. 
_ _——s«20~,748. At what time do you get home ; I suppose 


that you have to make up your parcels, and to give 
up your journal ? -——- At about half-past 1 in the 
morning. 

20,749. And on the days when you leave New- 
castle at 2.80 when do you get back to Newcastle ?— 
At 11.20. 

20,750. I suppose that you get home at about half- 
past 12?—No, I get home before that; I get home 
about 12 o’clock. 

20,751. It takes you about 10 minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, I suppose, with your parcels, and making 
up your journal >—Yes. 

20,752. When you leave York at 6.20 at what time 
do you arrive at Newcastle ?—I arrive at Newcastle 
at 10.10. 

20,753. Are you at home before 11 ?—I get home 
before 11. 

20,754. When you leave York at 4.45 when are 
you home ?—I get home at about a quarter past 8. 

20,755. And when you leave York at 11.55 a.m. are 
you at home by 5 o’clock >—About half-past 4. 

20,756. At which of the stations on the road would 
you have five minutes allowed you for station duty P— 
At Durham, but not by the first train ; we do not go 
that way ; that is by Leamside. Five minutes are 
allowed at Durham. 

20,757. When you go to Durham you get five 
minutes ?—Yes. Then at Darlington we have five 
minutes, at Thirsk five minutes, and at the other sta- 
tions there is no time at all. 

20,758. (Mr. Harrison.) Is no time allowed at 
Ferryhill >—At Ferryhill there are five minutes for 
some of the trains. 

20,759. (Chairman.) The time at the other stations 
I understand to be one minute, is it not >—Yes. 

20,760. In the summer time do you find that that 
one minute suflices at the other stations ?—Yes. 

20,761. Or have you any delays ?—There is a dif- 
ference in the time; sometimes it is a minute, and 
sometimes it is two minutes ; it just depends upon the 
passengers, and the quantity of luggage and parcels. 

20,762. Do you find that the luggage is a cause of 
delay at the roadside stations ?—Yes, in parcels. 

20,763. Is that an increasing cause of delay ?—Very 
much so. 

20,764. Do you find that the quantity of luggage 
per passenger increases ?—Very much. | 

20,765. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think it would be 
desirable that if a little more time was allowed ?— 
There seems to be sufficient time, but I think that 
there should be some change as regards the parcels ; 
the parcels ought to be taken away from the guard 
altogether, and a separate van ought to be put on for 
those things, and they ought to be taken in charge of 
the parcel department independently of the passenger 
man altogether. 

20,766. (Chairman.) Taking your start from New- 
castle, have you generally one or two guards to your 
trains >—We have two guards now. 

20,767. Which guard has the parcels ?>—The guard 
in the rear van, who is in charge of the train. 

20,768. Is that generally yourself ?—It would be 
myself. 

20,769. How long does it take you after leaving 
Newcastle to sort your parcels out?—By the 5.10 
train in the morning I do not consider that I have 
done sorting parcels until I get to Darlington. 

20,770. That would be a matter of a good part of 
two hours ?—Yes. 
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20,771. (Earl. of Aberdeen) That is because you 
have to stop sorting at each station >—Yes. 

20,772. (Chair man.) When you take out the fast 
train at 10.5 how long does it take you ?—Sometimes 
1 am sorting parcels” until I get to Birtley; that is 
about six miles. 

20,778. Are they all light parcels, or do you take 
heavy parcels in your train ?—Some are very heavy 
ones, which I can hardly move about. 

20,774. In the van ?—In the van. 

20,775. Do you pick up many parcels on the road ? 


_—We pick up at Durham, and Darlington, and North- 


allerton. 

20,776. After leaving Darlington, how long would 
it take you to look over your parcels ?>—We have 
more letters than parcels at Darlington then I get 
to about Croft, which is three or four miles. The 
Leeds guard has the charge of the letters by the first 
train in the morning. 

20,777. Are you speaking of the mail bag ?—Yes. 

20,778. I am not speaking of the post office letters, 
but of the station letters ?—That is what I am alluding 
to ; I take the letters by two trains, namely, the 5.10 
train in the morning, and the 5.10 train at night. 

20,779. Is there any particular cause of delay 
which has struck you more than another ?—It is 
principally caused by the commercial travellers. 

20,780. Is that on account of the bulk or the weight 
of their luggage ?>—Their luggage is very heavy. 

20,781. You are referring to the large leather cases ? 
—Yes. 

20,782. Of what sort of weight do you fancy they 
are ?—I should think six or seven stone apiece, and 
some of them eight stone; some of them are almost 
past lifting out, you have to roll them out. 

20,783. “Has your van on this line side windows 
projecting ?—No, they do not project. 

20,784. You do not see along your train ?—You see 
nothing unless you are on the top sitting in the 
ducket. 

20,785. Can you see over your train ? 
see over the train by sitting there. 

20,786. Can you see over the train if a carriage 
drop intervenes ?—Yes, I see anything from those 
windows. 

20,787. Are you high enough to see clear above 


—Yes, I can 


. the locomotive ?—Yes. 


20,788, What is the habit of the guards; do you 
sit up there >—Yes, when I have sorted my parcels. 

20,789. Are there any other seats in the van P— 
Yes, there are two seats. 

20,790. When you are looking out of this window 
can you reach your break handle ?—Yes, I sit close 
to it. 

20,791. From that position in the van should you 
see if a corner of a carriage dropped, from a spring 
breaking for instance ?—I could see anything which 
happened at any part of the train. 

20,792. If one carriage slightly dropped you would 
see it directly from those windows ?—Yes. 

20,793. Or if it tilted ?—Yes. 

20,794. On some days, I suppose, when you are 
travelling in heavy weather, the steam comes down 
upon your train so that you cannot see —You cannot 
see anything at all; I could not see one carriage. 

20,795. Does that often happen ?—It often happens 
in the soft damp weather. 

20,796. If you are riding in the front van, and are 
looking back through the windows, does the steam 
obscure the sight?—You have a better chance in 
looking over; the steam settles on the top, except 
close to the engine; close to the engine the steam is 
taken away from you, and you can see better. 

20,797. Have you any carriages put on behind 
your van when you are in the rear van ?—Sometimes 
we take them on when there are any throng days, 
such as market days, on a Tuesday or a Saturday, we 
take on so many vehicles to convey the passengers, 
and then we detach those passengers at Darlington. 

20,798. Without breaking up the train ?—Yes. 

20,799. You put them, on behind the train, I sup- 
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pose, in order to avoid breaking it up at Darlington ? 
—-Yes, in order to save time. | 

20,800. Is there any limit with regard to the num- 
ber of carriages which you take out to a van?—No, 
I have gone out with 17 on, and I have gone out with 
18 on. 

20,801. With two vans P—Yes. 

20,802. If you had a train made up of 15 carriages 
and two vans, if more carriages were wanted, would 
they be put on behind ?—Yes. 

20,803. There is no rule that you know of which 
would require you to take an extra van ?—No, I am 
not aware that there is any. 

20,804. Did you ever travel ina train with a third 
van put on ?—We sometimes go out with three vans 
on from here on Saturday mornings. 

20,805. With ‘a long train ?—We have only seven 
carriages on and three vans, unless there are any 
empty vehicles going to be sent home on to the foreign 
lines. 

20,806. In that case, I suppose, no third guard is 
put on ?—Yes, there is a third guard in charge of the 
van. 

20,807. Have you many foreign carriages which 
come through in those passenger trains?—A good 
many. 

20,808. Of what company chiefly ?—The Great 
Northern, and the London and North-western, and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

20,809. Where would they come to principally, 
Newcastle >—They mostly-ecome to Newcastle. 

20,810. What sort of break have you on your 
vans; is it the ordinary slide break worked by a 
wheel ? —It is worked by a handle which turns 
round. 

20,811. Do you know how many turns it takes to 
put on your break ?—It just depends upon the break, 
whether it has been altered; sometimes yeu get it 
four times round, and sometimes you may have it 
eight times to turn round. 

20,812. According to the state of the blocks ?—Yes, 

20,813. Do you think that you often have it more 
than eight times?—No; if it was any thing more 
than eight times it would be taken up ; it is of no use 
at all if it is 12 times round, especially on a wet day ; 
it will not pinch the wheels at all. 

20,814. So that in practice whenever they get 
beyond eight times you get them re-adjusted ?—They 
are always taken up. 

20,815. Do you report them as wanting fresh set- 
ting ?—Yes. 

20,816. You have said that the delays are sometimes 
increased from mineral trains by the block signals? 
—Yes. 

20,817. Do you frequently get detained by the 
block signals ?—Yes, very much. 

20,818. How long ?—Sometimes eight minutes, and 
sometimes 10, I have. been as much as 20 minutes 
sometimes. 

20,819. Do you find the signalmen attentive ?—Yes, 
they seem to be always there. 

20,820. When there is such a long delay as 10 
minutes, do you get any explanation of it ?—All that 
you get to know is that there is a train in front, and 
you put it down in your report, and an inquiry is made 
through the officials about it. 

20,821. Have you any reason to complain that you 
are ever unnecessarily detained by these block signals ? 
—No; I have generally found trains shunted in the 
sidings when we have complained, which have caused 
the detention, 

20,822. Has it ever happened to you to find a sig- 

nalman sleepy ?—I once found one in that condition, 
and only one. 

20,823. Had you to shake him up ?—I was obliged 
to go out of the train; I knocked at the door, and 


when I got him 'wakened up, he said that he was not 


asleep ; that is the only case of the kind which J have 
ever had. n 
20,824. Was that long ago ?—It was about seven 


years ago ; it was just when we got the signals in 
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operation at Fence Houses, when those signals were 
new. . 

20,825. Have you ever had any mishap with your 
train when travelling ?>—I had two mishaps. 

20,826. Recently ?>—The first one was about 17 
years ago. ; 

20,827. When was the last one >—About nine years 
ago. oR 

20,828. Were those collisions ?—In the first case 
one of my carriages was thrown off in the middle of 
the train, by a beast having got out of a cattle train ; 
he got in contact with a third-class carriage, and threw 
it off the line altogether. 

20,829. What was the other case ?—We ran into a 
van and a waggon, at Ferryhill, it was on the main 
line, it was 60 yards within the back signal; it was 
a very foggy morning. ; 

20,830. Have you had occasion to stop your train, 
or to take carriages out of your train from any defect ? 
—I had, a number of years ago, from heating. 

20,831. From hot axles ?—Yes. 

20,832. Have you had any broken tyres ?—No. 

20,833. Or loose tyres ?—No. 

20,834. Have you had any broken drawbars ?—No. 

20,835. Or any couplings, which have given way ? 
—No. 

20,836. Have you been stopped by the guards of 
mineral trains coming back on the road ?—I have been 
stopped by them. 

20,837. Have they given your drivers full warning ? 
— Yes. 

20,838. They came back a certain distance from 
their train ?—Yes, about 800 yards or so back, with 
fog signals laid upon the line. 

20,839. At all events that has been quite sufficient 
to stop your train safely ?—Yes, excepting the case at 
Ferryhill. 

20,840. Upon the line from Neweastle to York are 
you subject to a great deal of fog’?—Yes, a great 
deal; we have some very low land to run through in 
the neighbourhood of Ferryhill, and it is very foggy. 

20,841. Are fog signals in use there ?—Yes. 

20,842. You have, I suppose, platelayers out as 
fogmen ?—Yes, they are always out in foggy weather. 

20,843. Have you ever had the weather so thick 
that you could not see the signal lights until you were 
just under them ?—Yes, many times. 

20,844. You could not see them until you were 
within 10 or 12 yards of them ?—Some f' those sig- 
nals are so high that in foggy weather you cannot see 
them at all, with the steam from the engine. 

20,845. Are they especially high ?—Some of them 


are. 

20,846. You look up at them, I suppose ?—Yes; 
that is to say, if I have any time at all to do so, 

20,847. In those cases where you only just catch a 
glimpse at the lamp in passing under it, do you find 
any difficulty in distinguishing its colour ?—Those 
signals are turned on as soon as the driver passes, and 
if you happen to get up to look at the signal, if you 
find a slack in your train, it is very natural that you 
should jump to see what is the matter, and you find 


the signal on; and if there is a strange guard in the - 


van, he very possibly puts on his break, which he 
ought not to do, on account of the signal being put 
up too soon. 

20,848. He thinks that his driver has run by it ?— 
Yes. 

20,849. In some cases it is stated (not on this line) 
that in passing under the signal lamps in foggy wea- 
ther you are apt to be misled in consequence of the 
great amount of white light which is thrown through 
the holes in the lanterns ; the holes which admit the 
air under the frame. Have you ever noticed that ?—I 
have noticed signals which have shown a white light, 
and that one cannot observe the red light until you get 
close to it, owing to this white light. 

20,850. The white light‘coming between the lantern 
and the spectacle /—Yes. 

20,851. I see that you run at night as well as by 
day ; do you often find signal lamps blown out, or 
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out from any cause ?—No, I do not remember any 
being out. 

20,852. In winter you do not remember any of the 
gas signals being out ?—No. 

20,853. Have you worked passenger trains when 
there were any breaks on the engines ?—I havea ways 
had breaks. 

20,854. You had break vans formerly ?—We had 
break carriages with a break on the top of the carriage. 

20,855, That was in the early days ?— Yes. 

20,856. Were there then any breaks on the driving 
wheels of the engines ?—No. 

20,857. There were breaks on the carriages, and on 
the tender, and on the luggage van ?>—Yes. 

20,858. Have you found any advantage from the 
introduction of breaks on the driving wheels?—A 
great deal. 

20,859. Would you as a guard, if you had your 
choice, prefer having an engine so fitted rather than 
an engine without any break on the driving wheels? 
—I should prefer to have it on the engine; two 
breaks must be better than one. 


20,860. In running fast trains, do you feel more 
confidence in consequence of the driver having that 
additional break-power ?—Yes. 

20,861. I suppose you do not know, as a matter of 
fact, within what number of yards your train has 
been stopped when you have got an unexpected 
signal ?—It all depends upon what speed we are 
running at, and what sort of weather we have, 
whether it is dry or wet. 

20,862. You run your train at a speed quite up to 
50 miles an hour in parts ?—Yes, we have been 
running up to something like 50 miles an hour, and 
we have pulled up in between 400 and 500 yards. 

20,863. With about how many carriages ?/—A bout 
13. 

20,864. That, I suppose, would have been with the 
driver using his engine break ?—Yes. 

20,865. Have you a cord communication with the 
driver ?—I have never had occasion to use it yet. 

20,866. (Mr. Harrison.) You have had a cord 
communication, but you have not used it ?—Yes, I 
have a cord, but I have never used it. 

20,867. (Chairman.) Has the driver ever used it 
to you?—No; we have never had any accident in 
that way so as for it to be required. 

20,868. I think that your cord is fitted to the 
whistle of the engine ?—Yes, 

20,869. And in your van you have a gong ?>—Yes. 

20,870. Do you try it before you start ?—Yes, the 
whistle. 

20,871. Who tries it; you or the driver ?—I try 
it; I blow the whistle. 

20,872. They are ordinary whistles >—Yes; 

20,873. On the road the practice is that the’ driver 
whistles if he wants the guard’s break to be put on 
when he is running ?—Yes. | 

20,874. Do you always hear the whistle in the rear 
van ?—-It just depends upon the length of the train ; 
sometimes I can hear it, and sometimes I am not able 
to hear it. 

20,875. Taking a train with 12 or 18 carriages, 
and with a south wind, you might not hear it ?—I 
might not hear it. 

20,876. When you are running towards Darlington, 
or towards the stations where you are timed to stop, 
I suppose that you get your break on, and you bring 
it up to the wheels as you approach the station ?— 
The guard is generally on the look out when he is 
coming up to a station, he knows exactly where he is 
going, and he very possibly puts on his break before 
he comes to the place ; it depends upon the. speed at 
which you are going. 

20,877. Then in that case the driver does not 
whistle to you?—-No, not when it is at a stopping 
station ; it is only when there is a block signal. 

20,878. He has two whistles, namely, the break 
whistle, and the ordinary whistle ?—Yes. 

20,879, Is one more distinct than the other >—Yes, 
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you can hear the break whistle much better than the 
other. 

20,880. Have you ever had the cord pulled by a 
passenger ?—Never in my train. 

20,881. Do you think that additional break-power, 
beyond what you have got, would be an advantage ? 
—There are four breaks in all our trains; I do not 
see that.there could be anything more put than. the 
power of stopping at between 400 and 500 yards. 

20,882. If it was decided to put additional break- 
power, should you say that it would be best in the 
hands of the guard, or in the hands of the driver ?— 
I should think that the driver would be the best man, 
because he sees an accident coming before the guard 
has the chance of seeing it. 

20,883. I understand from you that you have 
never had any case of a failure of coupling ?—I never 
had.a coupling broken yet. 

20,884. Had you ever one which became, unhooked 
on the road ?—Only when we ran over a beast and 
one carriage was knocked off the road, that is the 
only case that I have had; the side chains were 
hanging but the couplings were not taut; the side 
chains had hooks on and they were hanging by the 
hooks, but the coupling was thrown off. 

20,885. Was the coupling in that case actually 
broken, or was it thrown off the hook ?—It was 
thrown off, 

20,886, Does your train often run with two 
engines ?—No, we never have two engines unless it 
is a very windy, blowy day, and a heavy train. 

20,887. Would that happen three or four times in 
the year?—I should say that that is about it as 
nearly as I can say. 

20,888. Is there any suggestion which occurs to 
you which would increase the safety of the trains in 
travelling ?—The only thing which I fancy would be 
of importance would be to take the parcels from the 
guard, so as to free him from the parcels entirely, and 
to put on a separate van, and to let the parcels be 
taken charge of as parcels, and delivered at the 
station. 

20,889. (Mr. Galt.) In fact, to have an extra 
guard ?—No, you would not want any guard for it, 
the passenger department would take the parcel 
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department, and would attend to the parcels on the 
road, and the porters would attend to them...We 
have two guards, one of whom attends to the parcels 
in the rear van, and the other guard is in the front 
van. In some trains the guard in the front van has 
the letters to attend to ; there are sometimes 400 or 
500 despatehes by the van to be sorted:on the road. 

20,890. ( Chairman.) They are put in, I suppose,.at 
the very last moment ?>—Yes. BS 

20,891. (Mr. Galt.) You consider that) the 
arrangement should be that a guard should always be 
so disengaged that he would be able to look out for 
the signals ?— Yes, 

20,892. At the paw time, could not that 
arrangement be made between the guards ?—No, we 
have sometimes 300 parcels put in, and sometimes 
perhaps we have only 10; it varies, there is a differ- 
ence in the number. For instance, on Friday night 
your Grace came down with me from York, and the 
parcels nearly filled up my van at York, and I had not 
finished sorting the parcels until I got near to Felling, 
that is near to Newcastle. 

20,893. There was a great quantity ?—Yes, they 
have all to be checked off, and there are the letters to 
take off as well. 

20,894. Where was your other guard ?—I had 

no guard from York. J picked up one. at Thirsk, 
namely, the Leeds guard. 

20,895. Who in that case had the luggage ?—I 
had. 

20,896. .As well as fe Hah ?—Yes. 

20, 897. Are the wheels examined between York 
and Newcastle ?— Yes. 

20,898. Where ?—At Thirsk and Darlington. 

20, 899. Have you often. seen carriages with a 
defective tyre ?—No, I never had one in my train. 

20,900. You never had one taken out ?—Never. 

20, 901. Have you ever had anything on fire in your 
train 2No, I have had hot axles, that is the aay 
fault which I have had in my train. 

20,902. I meant from sparks ?—No. 

20,903. You put down as the two causes of delay 
to trains, the mineral or goods trains in front of you, 
and the luggage ?>—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Witiiam Crooks examined. 


20,904. (Chairman.) You are a coal guard ?—Yes. 

20,905. Where do you work generally ?—At the 
Consett branch. 

20,906. What is about your ordinary duty ; at what 
time in the morning do you come on ?—At 4 o’clock 
principally. 

20,907. Are you living at this end, or up at Con- 
sett ?—I live at Consett. 

20,908. You come on duty at about 4 o'clock, 
and take your train out at about what time ?—I leave 
Blaydon at 6. 

20,909, For the Consett branch ?—Yes. 

20,910. When do you get back ?—I get back at 11 
o'clock. 

20,911. That is, I suppose, if the train keeps its 
time P— Yes. 

20,912. What is the practical working of the train ; 
do you keep your time ?—Not at all times. 

20,918. Take last week, at what time did you get 
in Very nearly to our time last week. 

20,914. For how many days a week do you take 
that duty ?—-Four and five days a week. 

20,915. Is that four days one week, and five the 
next ?—Sometimes five both weeks. 

20,916. Is the sixth day a play day ?—Yes. 

20 917. What does your train . consist of going 
outwards ?—Hmpty trucks. 

20,918. How many as arule ?—Twenty asa general 
rule. 

20,919. How ‘many do you bring back full ?— 


‘Twenty. 


20,920. Have you anything but coal in your train ? 
—Coal, and coke, and ore. 

20,921. The ore is upwards, I suppose, with the 
empties >—Yes. 

20,922. What are the Consett gradients ?—One in 
60, and one in 66. 

20, 923. For how long ?—Between the principal 
stations it is one in 200. 

20,924. What break-power have you on your train? 
One van break. 

20,925. Do you know about the weight of the van ? 
—It is a 10 ton van. 

20,926. Has your engine a break 2—N 0, but there 
is a tender break: : 

20,927. Coming down this long incline do you put 
down your waggon breaks Ves, 

20,928. How many, generally ?—Three, generally ; 
they must be pinned very tight. 

20,929. Are any of the others dropped ?—No; the 
pins act as a stop. 

20,930. You pin down three of them, and sieebi the 
others up ?—Yes. 

20,931. (Mr. Harrison.) Every waggon has ‘a break 
on it Yes, but we pin down three, and it fetches the 
train, That is in very dry weather; in wet wenimes 
we pin down more. 

20,932. (Chairman.) Do you pin them oe Bafete 
you start over the incline ?—Yes. 

B No 933. Has your train ever got to be too fast Aa 

oO 

20,934. Not since you hepa ?—No. 
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20,935: Have ‘you ever hadito put on more-breaks 
as you came down the incline >—Yes ; in dry weather 
they .generally wear away, and we can always keep 
them sooas that: we can stop. 

20,9386. In wet or slippery esther, have you 
ever had occasion to drop other breaks after starting ? 
—Now 

. 20,937..In, pad, greasy, or wet weather, and when 
it is slippery, how imeny pheks have you put down? 
—Five or six. 

20,938. What are your waggons ?—Trucks. 

20,939.. (Mr. Harrison.) Of eight tons ?—Kight or 
10 tons.’ 

20,940. (Chairman.) Do you use your. van: break 
on these occasions, or do you reserve it for any emer- 
gency ?—I keep the van break at liberty; I pin down 
as many breaks.as I can without the van breaks. 

20,941. You keep the van breaks in reserve ?—Yes. 

20, 942. How long have you been working on the 
road ?—I have been. five years a guard. I have been 
about two years on the Consett line. 

20,943. What were you before that time ?—I was a 
goods porter before that time. 

20,944. I suppose that in winter time, say February 
or so, your train does not work so regularly ?>—No. 

20,945. How late do you think you have: been, 
taking’ ‘this last winter, for instance; you are due at 
about 11 o’clock ?—Yes. 

20,946. What is the latest time at which you have 
come in) ?—The latest has been’ 12 o’clock. 

20,947. You have been an hour late ?—Yes. 

20,948. Not more than that ?—Not more than that, 

so far as I can recollect. 

20,949. How much time do you a at Consett, 
stopping ?—Three-quarters of an hour; we run to 
Carr House and not to Consett. 

20,950. That three-quarters of an hour, I’suppose, 
is your time for dinner ?—No, I have no dinner then ; 
we do two trains to Carr House. Our time is 11.10, 
and we leave at 12.10, and then we have our dinner. 
We are due at Carr House at 2.15, and leave Carr 
House at 3 o’clock. 

20,951. I suppose that you take your meals with 
you ?—Yes. | 

20,952. You do not leave your train during that 
time, I suppose ?—No, we are in the train all the 
time. 

20,953. Are you often delayed on the road by other 
trains ?—Yes, we are a good deal delayed by other 
trains, and by the staff’; it is a single line. 

"20, 954. Whereabouts do you generally get delayed 
by the other trains >— Principally at Consett and 
Rowland’s Gill. 

‘20,955. What is your station ?—Blaydon is our 
destination. u 

20,956. What line did you work before you worked 
the Consett line ?— The Carlisle branch, and the 
Blaydon line, to the Tyne Docks. 

20,957. Were you working long on the Carlisle 
line ?-Perhaps for a twelve month. 

20,958. Did you.meet with: much delay there ?— 
There was not much delay then, the block was not 
all the way through as it is now. 

20,959. Were you able to keep fair time when you 
were on the Carlisle line? —Yes, we kept rather 
better time on the Carlisle line than on the Consett 
branch. 
~ 20,960. (Mr. Harrison.) And when you worked it 
the lock system was not in operation ?—It was in 
operation up to Hexham. 

20,961. ( Chairman.) How are you coal. guards 
paid, are you paid so much a day, | or so much a trip ? 
—We are paid so much a day. 

20,962. Is a day for which’ you are paid a par- 
ticular number of hours; take the case of the Consett 
train “which you are now working, is that included 
in a day’s work ?—No, we principally get a day and 
a half for it ; the® time is 15 hours ; 310 hours is a 


day. 
20,963. (Mr. Harrison.) You have 10 hours and 
overtime ?—Yes, 
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20,964.. (Chairman.) Has that overtime system 
been in force long ?—Yes. 

20,965. (Mr. Galt.) Have you overtime: generally 
every week ?—We have not a good deal of overtime. 

20,966. (Chairman.) In this case your train duty 
is generally 15 hours every day ?—Yes. 

20,967. How is the overtime reckoned ?—It is 
reckoned by the week. 


20,968. Ten hours a day would be 60 hours ‘a — 


week ?—Yés. 

20,969. The sixth day is a play day ?>—Yes. 

20, 970. Are you paid for that play day ?—No, we 
are just paid:for the hours that we are on. 

20,971. So that there would be 75 hours’ in! the 
week ; ; is thag about it ?— We hardly average so 
much. 

20,972. You spread the time over seven days in the 
week ?>—Yes. 

20,978. (Mr. Ayrton.) For how many hours, are 
you actually running in the day ?—About 12 alto- 
gether. 

20,974, Are you for 12 hours actually in motion 
on the line ?—No, we are principally waiting for the 
staff. 

20,975. (Chairman.) Shunting and marshalling 
takes you a good deal of time ?—Yes. 

20,976. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are moving about for 
12 hours, and waiting for about three hours here and 
there ?—Yes. 

20,977. Have you always been paid in this mode ? 
—Yes. 

20,978. (Chairman.) Which would you rather do 
when you are working ; would you rather push on to 
get home, or get an extra hour’s pay ?—I would 
rather push on to get home. 

20,979. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you quite sure that you 
do not care about the extra pay ?—No, the hours are 
long enough. 

20,980. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose that you 
would say that you care about the extra pay, but 
that you care about getting home more ?—Yes. 

20,981. (Chatrman.) Are you a married man ?— 
Yes. 

20,982. You would rather get home than dawdle 
a little and get an extra hour’s pay ?—I would rather 
be home. 

20,988. Do you think that that is generally the 
case with your mates, or that some of them rather 
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care to get an extra hour overtime ?—As far as I can ° 


see our mates are very good in that way ; they always 
push to get home as soon as they can. 

20,984. (Mr. Galt.) Does the extra day when you 
are not working make up for any inconvenience from 
being out long ?—Yes. 

20,985. (Chairman.) Have you been off duty from 
illness ?—Never. 

20,986. You have not been a goods euard, have 
you pag have been upon the goods trains, acting as 
pilot guard and shunting. 

20,987. You have not been regularly appointed a 
goods guard ?—No, 

20,988. Have you had any cases of finding signal- 
men not up to the mark, or stopping you unneces- 
sarily ?—No. 

20,989. Does the same driver generally take out 
your train, or is there a set off, and do. they, work 
round ?—There are generally two drivers, and they 
take the turns a week and week about. 

20,990. Have you sand-boxes in your break van ? 
=No. 

20,991. Do you ever find any of your blocks. so 
much worn as to be of no use when you: want to 
pin them down?—A good many, but when we are 
standing waiting for the staff on the block system we 
generally try to pick out a good break. 

20,992. But you sometimes find the break block 
worn out ?—Yes, a good many of them. 

20,993. What do you do in those cases >—We prin- 
cipally tell. the inspectors at the far end about. them. 

ca ,994, I suppose that you have a chalk with you ? 
— Yes. 
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20,995. And you put those crosses which I see 


upon the waggons ?—Yes. 

20,996. When you are going up the incline with a 
train you take iron ore from Blaydon to Consett ?— 
Yes. 

20,997. Do you ever take eight or ten loads of iron 
ore in your train ?—Do you mean eight or ten trucks ? 

20,998. Yes.—Ten is our general load, and we have 
20 empties. 

20,999. You would only take 10 loads full ?—Yes. 

21,000. And no empties with them ?—No. 

21,001. Have you ever been stopped going up- 
wards ?>—We are daily stopped going upwards. 

21,002. By signal ?>—Yes, by block. 

21,008. Can one engine always start your train ?— 
Yes. 

21,004. Have you ever had any difficulty in stop- 
ping your train going back ?—Yes; it has been three- 
quarters of a mile before the van would stop it. 

21,005. Where is ‘is van, going up ?—At the 
tail. 

21,006. In those cases the trucks not merely cease 
to go up, but they actually set themselves in motion 
backwards and begin to descend ?—Yes. 

21,007. But you have been able to pull them up ?— 
Yes. 

21,008. They run for about three-quarters of a 
mile. To what speed do they get, two or three miles 
an hour ?—They get above that ; they get to a speed 
of 10 miles an hour, or better, It was some time 
before the van wheels could grip. 

21,009. And of course going up all the couplings 
were tight, so that the trucks were parted ?—Yes. 

21,010. And when they stopped they came bump- 
ing up one after the other, and set your van in mo- 
tion ?—Yes. 

21,011. If your van had failed to stop, could you 
have applied any of the breaks ?—Yes. 

21,012. Do you think that you could have got along 
the train ?—Yes ; it was rather risky. 

21,013. Was the weather slippery ?—Very slippery ; 
there was snow when the last trucks broke away. 

21,014. How many trucks broke away at that 
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time ?—Sixteen empty trucks, and only four were 
left with the engine. 

21,015. And the 16 empties ran backward pox Veal 

21,016. Have you ever had a break loose with a 
load of ore ?—No. 

21,017. When the trucks broke loose at the time 
which you mention, was there anything particular in 
the coupling ; was there a flaw P—Yes, there was a 
class of old waggons, and if you pulled the centre bar 
straight out, it went. in with a snap, the coupling 
jumped off; it did not break away. 

21,018, I suppose that the last link had been rivetted 
rather tight ?—It is a centre bar; it sticks when it is 
drawn out. 

21,019. With your experience in working that line 
you are not afraid that you could not pull up a train 
if it got loose ?—I could pull up any train which broke 
loose. 

21,020. If your train had broken loose from the 
engine, instead of from tbe fourth truck back, do you 
think that you could have stopped it ?—Yes, because 
it must have gone a distance before they could make 
a hold. 

21,021. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has any complaint been 
made about the length of time that you have been 
working on the line ?—No. 

21,022, You have made no complaints ?—Yes, _ 
several times. 

21,023. I mean as to the length of time that you 
are employed daily ; have you ever r objected to it ?—No. 

21,024. Do you know whether any of the others 
who have been employed like you have ever objected 
to being employed so long?—No, I have not known 
it. 

21,025. (Chairman.) When you have come in have 
you ever found yourself too much exhausted to be up 
to your work ?—On a very long day I have felt ex- 
hausted, but J have generally taken the next day. 

21,026. You have had no difficulty in being off the 
next day ?—No. 

21,027. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have got two days 
play ?—Yes. 

21,028. Has it ever happened to you to be obliged 
to be off for 20 hours ?—Once or twice. 


The witness withdrew. 


Henry CAartTwRIGHT examined. 


21,029. (Chairman.) You are a goods guard in the 
employment of the North-eastern Railway Company = ? 
—Yes. 

21,030. How long have you been so ?—About 16 
years ; I started in 1859. 

21,031. Have you been agoods guard all the time ? 
—Yes. 

21,032. What were you before ?—I was working 
for the telegraph company before. 

21,083. What is your ordinary work, take last 
week's work for instance, can you describe it ?>—I am 
chief guard in the goods train ; there are generally 
two guards under me; I take the time and arrange 
to keep out of the way ‘of passenger trains. 

21,034. At what time last Monday, for instance, 
did you leave ?—At 10 minutes to 4 in the afternoon. 

21,035. Leaving Gateshead ?— Newcastle, Forth 
Station. 

21,036. For where ?—Darlington. 

21,037. And you came from Darlington to New- 
castle, back again P—Yes. 

21,038. At what time did you leave Darlington ?— 
We were due to leave Darlington at 9.15. 

21,039. And when were you due at Newcastle ?— 
At 10 minutes to 12. 

21,040. Was that your work for the next day, or 
did you take a different train ?—I was on it up to 
Thursday, but we take different routes, the North 
Berwick, the South Shields, and the Tyne Decks, and 
these places ; we change week and week about. 

21,041. Do you work on every working day of the 
week, or do you get a play day ?—Sometimes if we 
are on for long hours they ar us a play day. 


21,042. When you take out this train at 4.10 in the 
afternoon you get back, if all goes right, at 11.50, 
and I suppose that it is half an hour after that before 
you can get home; you have to give in your journal ? 
—Yes ; on some evenings we get done and put the 
train off altogether, and are in our houses in probably 
half an hour, | or three-quarters of an hour. 

21,043. Then on that day you would be on, duty, at 
what time ?—Three o’clock, 

21,044. You would be on duty from 3 to half-past 
12 >—Yes. 

21,045. How is that paid for ; is 3 it called a day ? 
—Ten hours is a day’s work. 

21,046. It would not be quite 10 hours, but. it 
would be, I suppose, paid for as a day ?—It is paid for 
as 10 hours. 

21,047. Do you make much, overtime ?—No, and 
I do not think that the other guards that I have had 
to see to, do if in any way. 

21,048. Do you think that you generally make an 
extra day in the week ?—No; I made nothing extra 
last week, and not for some time back. Many guards 
work more than 10 hours in the day, they go to 
York ; the York trip takes about 13 or 14 hours, and 
there is a regular staff of men for it; they run four 
days a week, “and that reduces their hours of labour to 
about 60 hours a week. 

21,049. (Mr. Galt.) What wages have the guards ? 
—A first-class guard has 30s., a second-class guard 
29s., and a third-class guard 285,, and then it goes 
down to 27s. and 26s.; ; they rise Ne. every year from 
26s. up to 30s. 

21,050. (Chairman.) Was there the system of over- 
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time here 10 years back ?—No; it is only about three 
years since the 10 hour system was adopted on the 
North-eastern line. . 

21,051. Do the trains with which you are working 
keep their book time pretty fairly ?—We have been 
keeping’ very fair time for some time back, but some- 
times the traffic is heavy, and it causes the train to be 
a little late. 

21,052. Looking back to last February, how was 
your train working then; February is a bad month ? 
—I could not keep the time in the train bill, but I 
have the returns downstairs. 

21,053. Do you find that you are frequently as much 

as two or three hours late ?—Yes, we have been as 
much as that sometimes. When you get to certain 
positions on the line the expresses have to go. For 
instance, on the North line there are the first and 
second expresses from Edinburgh ; there is the 11.45 
express, and the 10.30 train is a train from here which 
we meet at a certain position on the road, and the 
-goods train picks up, and you must stand clear of it 
for about 70 minutes each time when you are in that 
position. You must stand clear of the main lines, and 
you must stand until you are allowed to go on. 

21,054. So that you get a delay of an hour and a 
half, or something like that ?>—The longest time has 
been 70 minutes. 

21,055. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that by an altera- 
tion in the time of starting the trains that incon- 
venience could be remedied ?—We have made certain 
alterations since the new year came in, which has 
been a little improvement in one train, but none to 
the other, and I do not think that in the way in 
which we are now running you could alter them. 
Mr. Fraser has been doing all that he could for some 
time back to see whether any improvement can be 
made in working the system, and I believe that they 
have altered the Alnwick.train and the 5.50 goods 
train to Berwick, and they have been keeping pretty 
good time since. 

21,056. (Chairman.) I suppose that the difference 
in the course of the traffic, and Jittle differences in the 
time of the trains, frequently render necessary an 
alteration in your goods train >—Sometimes they do. 

21,057. And I suppose that you sometimes find 
that when you have made an alteration in one of your 
goods trains, it is found to interfere with the working 
of some others P—Yes, it interferes with different por- 
tions of the line. 

21,058. At some other place ?—Yes. 

21,059. Do you think that the system of payment 
for overtime has been a good thing ?—They do not 
allow our guards to work overtime. With all regular 
trains, week after week, they give them a day off in 
the middle of the week; for instance, the Shields 
guards, and the Sunderland and the Berwick guards, 
and the Alnwick guards, if the train is on for 12 hours 
in the day, are laid oif for a day. Sometimes they 
make half a day overtime. 

21,060. But the system of overtime is not en- 
couraged ?—No. 4 

21,061. Have you found any of the young men 
eager to make overtime ?—No. 

21,062. And you have not found any men a little 
slack in working so as to get overtime ?—No, so far 
as my experience goes all the men are anxious to get 
home. 

21,063. During your 16 years’ experience have 
you ever had any mishaps with your goods trains ?— 
Never, except one, and that was in the first year that 
I started. There was no damage done; it was only 
that a van was knocked off the line. 

21,064. Have you had any cases of tyres broken or 
couplings breaking in your train ?—No. 

21,065. Not of couplings breaking ?—Sometimes 
they have shaken loose, aud they have broken loose 
in-the starting, but there has never been any acci- 
dent. 8 6+ 


21,066. Have you sometimes had a ‘coupling un- | 


hinged in starting >—Yes, 


} 
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21,067. And at certain times they have broken 
loose in the journey ?—Some years ago with a stiff 
shackle they would lift themselves off. That is not 
much in use now. There was one shackle and there © 
were two hinges, and the shackle was rivetted, and 
sometimes it got fast. 

21,068, And sometimes it stands nearly straight ?— 
Yes, but those couplings are done away with. 

21,069. And you found that it sometimes used to 
jerk off when you were changing the gradient at the 
bottom of the incline ?—Yes, but those couplings are 
now done away with. 

21,070. You have not had any tyres break on your 
trains ?—Not one. 

21,071. Or a broken axle >—No. 

21,072. Have you had many salt waggons running 
here ?>—No. 

21,073. You have not had any accident with a salt 
waggon ?—No. 

21,074. Have you had a fine occasionally ?—I have 
never been fined yet. 

21,075. Do many of your mates stand in that posi- 
tion of never having been fined ?—I am sure that I 
could not tell; some of them do get fined at times. 

21,076. Do you ever hear any complaint among 
them that they think that they are fined unjustly ?— 
If they are fined at all they think that they ought not 
to be fined. 

21,077. (Mr. Galt.) Are they generally satisfied 
with their wages ?—Our guards here are satisfied ; 
you never hear a complaint about anything. 

21,078. (Chairman.) When the men have been 
fined have you ever heard any complaints among the 
men that they could not get it properly looked to, or 
anything of that sort. If you were fined yourself, and 
if you thought that you were unfairly fined, do you 
think that you could get your case brought before the 
inspector or the directors ?—Certainly, there is never 
any obstruction whatever. 

21,079. €hir. Galt.) Do you know of any case 
where a man has been fined, and when he has ap- 
pealed to the higher authorities, that the fine has been 
remitted ?—I do not know of such a case. 

21,080. Have you any clubs or unions among the 
men of any sort; anything in the shape of trades 
unions ?—There is a club among the men at New- 
castle, and at the Forth, and at Trafalgar, and at 
other stations. 

21,081. What is the object of the club ?—It is in 
case of accidents. 

21,082. Is it to improve the wages ?—Not now. 
There was an amalgamated society which is broken 
up, and since then the men have been quite satisfied. 

21,083. (Chairman.) You have made your own 
bargains and you are quite content with your em- 
ployers ?—Quite content. 

21,084. You worked on the old system before the 
block system was introduced at all ?—For a long time. 

21,085. Do you find a great improvement in the 
block system ?—The block system is safer if-it is pro- 
perly worked. 

21,086. I suppose that you have some experience of 
its not being properly worked ?—It was not. properly 
worked in one case, but there were certain little things, 
the signalmen not being active enough, and not. pro- 
perly attending to the signals. 

21,087. That, I suppose, was in the early hours in 
the morning ?—Some of them appeared to be rather 
dilatory. 

21,088. Do you find that the signal lights are better 
than they used to be ?—They are wonderfully better. 

21,089. Do you find in your running at night, any 
uncertainty about the signals, as to whether they are 
red or white in thick weather ?—I have always been 
able to distinguish them ; they are so high up that in 
very thick weather you cannot distinguish them well 
until. you are under them. 

21,090. Do you find when you are under them, any 
difficulty in distinguishing the colour ?—No. 

21,091. Have you found any difficulty in distin- 
guishing green lights at a distance ?—No. I have 
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always been able to distinguish both red lights and 
green lights when I have come under them, so that I 
could catch them. 

21,092. Do you know at all, at what distance you 
can stop your goods train when it is running at its 
ordinary pace ?—It depends a great deal upon the 
nature and state of the rods. 

21,0938. Take ordinary dry weather ?—TI can_ pull 
up in about 200 or 300 yards, not to a dead stand. 

21,094. You would not come to a dead stop under 
400 or 500 yards ?—I think not. Some trains are 
much worse to stop than others, on account of the 
weight of them. 

21,095. What does your train ordinarily consist of ? 
—Forty-five trucks from here to Darlington is a load. 

21,096. What speed do you run up to ?—Twenty 
miles an hour is about the fastest that we can run at 
with a full train. 

21,097. You cannot get above that ?—As far as I 
can calculate we never run much beyond that. _ 

21,098. Have you had many men hurt in your trains, 
when you haye been with them ?—Not one. 

21,099. Have you ever got hurt yourself?—Only 
once. I was hurt a little bit,not much. Iwas crushed 
a little in the wrist in a tunnel, I got nipped with the 
draw bar. 

21,100. Have your under guards ever been hurt in 
the train ?—Not any of them when I have been with 
them, 

21,101. Has it happened to you to see men hurt in 
other trains?—I have not seen one hurt with any 
train. ; e 

21,102. Nor in the yards ?—Not in the yards, cer- 
tainly. 

21,103. Have you to uncouple your trucks when 
they are in motion at the stations ?—We are not bound 
to do it, but it is done. In getting through from 
one end of the line we pick up trains, but our rules 
forbid our doing it. in 

21,104. The rule states ‘“ Guards and porters shall 
“* not couple or uncouple while trains are in motion” ? 
—Yes. 

21,105. But it is as a matter of fact done all over 
the kingdom ?—Yes, it cannot be prevented ; officials 
may do whatever they can, but it cannot be prevented ; 
the work could not be carried on in the same expe- 
ditious way that it is carried on if that was not done. 

21,106. Doany of your men use bars for uncoupling, 
or sticks, where it is convenient to do. it?—We all 
use shunting sticks to uncouple a train ; every man is 
supplied with one. 

21,107. (Mr. Galt.) There are some cases in which 
it is not convenient to do it ?—Yes; for instance, 
between one line and another you cannot use them, 
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there is not room for you ; but, there are very few 
cases in which you cannot use them. 

21,108. (Chairman.) But in practice the men do 
not always. use them, they do not take them out of 
their van ?’—They are provided by the company for 
the safety of the servants,and if they will not use 
them they. cannot be obliged to use them. z 

21,109. Do you always use a stick ?—I never shunt — 
without it. I sometimes have not the stick in my 
hand. I believe that the North-eastern Company is 
the only company which has supplied sticks to its 
servants, ; 

21,110. It has been proved in evidence that those 
sticks have been supplied to the servants, and that in 
some. cases they have thrown them away and will not 
use them ?—That has never been the case to my 
knowledge on this line. 

21,111. (Mr. Galt.) Have you noticed any cases 
where the men have used those sticks for a time 
and have then thrown them away, and returned to 
the old method of uncoupling ?—Not where I have 
been. Our company have, I think, done all that they” 
could to prevent accidents to the servants. 4 

21,112. (Chairman.) Do you find that some sys- 
tems of couplings cannot be undone with a stick P— 
Some of the North British couplings cannot be very 
conveniently undone with a stick on account of the 
first link not being big enough, and the next two 
links are bigger, and there is not tension enough. 
We can take off all the North-eastern couplings with 
a stick. Bi 

21,113. If you have some foreign waggons you 
cannot take them off with a stick >No. ae 

21,114. (Mr. Galt.) In the London and North- 
western waggons do you find that you can use the 
coupling sticks ?—They are very bad to get off, they 
are mostly a shackle, which very often gets straight. 
Whenever I have a North-western waggon on the 
North British line, or any foreign waggon, I use a 
round coupling. 

21,115. Would it be very difficult to make an 
alteration in the foreign carriages so that these 
sticks could be used ?—No, it would incur a little 
expense to the company. ae 

21,116. (Chairman.) It would take a few years to 
make such an alteration ?—Yes, it would be a good 
long time before all the waggons were supplied. 

21,117. Have you any idea how many waggons the 
North-eastern Company have ?—I do not know how 
to classify them, they have about 40,000 in number ; 
the goods vans and everything, I believe, are classed 
with them. 

21,118. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You have ‘said: that 
you mostly work on the northern section ?—Yes; 
sometimes I go to York. 


The witness withdrew. 


JOHN LUGAN examined. | 


21,119. (Chairman.) Are you a foreman shunter ? 
—Yes. ; 

21,120. At what station ?—Heaton Junction. 

21,121. How many men have you under you ?— 
Ten. 

21,122. That is a place where they are sorting 
things ?—Yes. 

21,123. You break up the trains and sort them 
there ?—Yes. 

21,124. How many sorting sidings have you ?-— 
We have 29 on one side, and 32 on the other. 

21,125. Are the 32 on the inward or the outward 
side >—There are 29 on the north side. 

21,126. What do they hold; about 20, waggons 
each ?>—They vary, some of.them hold 34. ; 

21,127. That would be your longest one ?—That 
is the longest. - . ' 

21,128. And it is down to 18 or.20?—Yes. 

21,129. What is, your busiest time in the day ?— 
From 4 o’clock in the afternoon to about 10 at night. 

21,130. Do you know at. all how many waggons 
pass through your sidings on an average in a day, or a 


month ?—They vary greatly, we have 14 trains out in 
the 24 hours. 

21,131. And how many in ?—About 36, 

21,132. Will they average 20 waggons apiece ?— 
Not the incoming trains; the outgoing ones are fully 
loaded. 

21,133. What do you consider your load ?—From 
40 to 45 waggons. 

21,134. There are something like 900 waggons a 
day through your sidings >—Yes, they are beyond that. 

21,135. Have you had many casualties among your 
men, have you had men hurt, or run over, or. crushed ? 
give have only had. two in the time that I have been 
there. 

21,136. How long has that been. ?—Nine years. 

21,137. Have you had the same number of guards 
under you?—Yes. As Tye 

21,138. Have guards got hurt, on your sidings while 
you have been there ?—One guard and one shunter. 

21,189. Those are the only two cases ?-—Yes. 
<i 21,140. Do your men. use sticks for uncoupling ?— 

es, 
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21,141. In your opinion is that a great safeguard 
for the men ?—Yes. 

21,142. (Mr. Harrison.) Did you invent that stick, 
were you the first to use it ?—No, Gateshead was the 
first. 

21,148. I fancied that you had invented it ?—No. 

_ 21,144. (Chairman.) At your station they do not 
like the hooks to couple with ?>—No. 

21,145. They break them off as soon as they get 
them, do they not >—Yes, they are dangerous, and the 
hook end might have an undue pressure. 

21,146. However, the men do not like them ?—No. 

21,147. Does it often happen to you to find waggons 
which your stick will not uncouple ?—Yes, foreign 
companies’ waggons. 

21,148. Do you know what companies ?—Chiefly 
the Midland. 

21,149. Do you not sometimes find waggons double 
coupled with both couplings hooked up ?—Yes. 

21,150. And then you cannot lift them with the 
stick ?—No, we cannot lift the waggons, the couplings 
are a little longer. , 

21,151. Is the uncoupling done as quickly with 
sticks as by hand?—It is done more quickly with the 
sticks. 

21,152. How long have you been a shunter alto- 
gether ?—Nine years. 

21,153. What were you before that time ?—A 
guard. 

21,154, Have you found any difficulty in getting 
men under you to use the sticks ?—No. 

21,155. Have you had any case where men who 
have tried them haye thrown them aside?—I have 
seen men who have come from other-lines who have 
not been used to them, and who have thrown them 
away until they got used to them, and then they have 
taken them up again. 

21,156. Do you find that guards who come with 
trains, if they have anything to do in their vans, have 
sticks to uncouple with ?—The guards do not do any- 
thing with uncoupling. 

21,157. How are your men distributed ?—We have 
two shunting engines, and there are three men with 
each engine ; there is a night shift, and there is a day 
shift. 

_ 21,158. What are the shifts, are they 12 hours 
each ?—Yes. 

21,159. Have you found any disposition on the 
part of the men on the night shift to wish the hours 
to be 13 and 11 ?—No. 

21,160. Do they take it week and week about ?— 


es. ; 

21,161. Is the change made on Sunday ?—No, 
there are no men on duty on the Sunday. 

21,162. That enables you to change '—Yes. 

_ 21,168. In bad, snowy, and frosty weather, are you 
obliged to have extra men on ?—No. 

21,164. You do not work horses ?—No. 

21,165. As regards your 35 trains which come in 
to your station, have you generally to separate every 
truck, or are there-batches of two or three trucks 
together ?—Sometimes there are more; [have seen as 
many as 20 together. 

21,166. Which do not require breaking up ?>—Just 
so, especially through trains. The local trains are 
more mixed, that is to say, you pick up trains upon 
the road. , 

21,167. How many out of the batch would be 
pick up trains ?—There are four from the north and 
seven from the south. 

21,168. That is 11 out of the 85 ?—Yes. 

21,169. But the through trains probably only want 
breaking in two or three places ?—Yes. 

21,170. Do you deal with much timber at that 
station ?—A good deal of timber from Tyne Dock. 

21,171. Long timber ?— Yes. 

21,172. On bolsters ?—Yes. 

21,178. Have you had any difficulty in the sorting 
sidings with the bolster waggons ?—We have had 
difficulties. i tort Ti 

21,174. Is there any tendency to turn off ?—-No.—- 


} 
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21,175. What difficulty have you found ?—Some- 
times they are shifted on the bolsters. 

21,176. In getting round sharp curves st the 
sorting sidings ?—Yes. 

21,177. That, I suppose, is especially with square 
timber ?—Yes. 
ee 21,178. Do you deal much with round timber ?— 

es. 

21,179. Whole trees requiring bolsters ?—Yes. 

21,180. Have you had any accident from that 
shifting in those sharp curves ?—No. 

21,181. Occasionally, I suppose, that you have 
found that you have had to re-adjust it 2—Yes. 

21,182. Have you ever, under the pressure of work 
ie keep on your duty, add to help others for a bit ?— 

0. 

21,183. You do not recollect any case of that kind ? 
—No, there has been no such case. We have required 
an extra pilot engine, and men with it, to help us 
when the traffic has been great, and we have had iit 
from the Forth. 

oe Do you get another shunter, and so forth ? 
—Yes. 

21,185. Another gang of men ?—Yes. 

21,186. Would that happen in bad weather, such as 
in February, in snow and frost ?—Yes. 


21,187. In that case you get the assistance by 
getting an extra gang of men, and not by getting 
some men to work overtime ?—Yes. 

21,188. Are you much pressed for the time in 
which to break up and re-arrange these trains ?—No, 
we have plenty of time. 


21,189. Do goods trains come in pretty fairly to 
their time ?-—The local trains are the worst. 

21,190. Have they always been within an hour of 
their book time ?—Yes. 

21,191. Except, of course, in case of a breakdown, 


or anything of that sort which is a special thing >— 
Yes. , 


21,192. Do you consider that if we took the time 
of arrival of the trains at Heaton Station for a week 
or two, we should find that all the trains would have 
been in within an hour of their book time ?—Yes. 

21,193. That would not apply, I suppose, in the 
depth of winter, when there was snow and so forth? 
—No. 

21,194, The trains would be late in bad weather ? 
—Yes. 

21,195. In the last spring, have you had trains two 
or three hours late ?—No; I cannot recollect their 
being as late as two or three hours. 

21,196. If a train comes in late, does it seriously 
affect your work ?—No, we have sufficient sidings to 
put it into ; but the only thing is that we could not 
get it away by the first train. i 

21,197. If it was coming to be shifted from the 
north to the south train it might miss its proper 
train ?—Yes. 

21,198. But you have so much room in your sidings 
that you are not hampered by one train coming in its 
wrong course >—No. 

21,199. When a train comes into Heaton Junction, 
what happens to the guard who has brought it in, 
does he give you any account of the waggons ?—No, 
he draws his train in to the engine, and leaves his van 
and goes away. 

21,200. Do you sort by waggon labels >—Yes. 

21,201. Are you often troubled by waggons coming 
without labels —No, we have always a ticket on one 
side, and sometimes on both sides. 
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21,202.. What is the system here, are the tickets _ 


nailed on ?—They are chiefly nailed on. 

21,203. Do you consider that safer than putting 
them into the slides ?—They are safe enough in the 
slides, but they cannot be so well seen there. 

21,204. You do not handle the goods at all. for 
trans-shipment ?—No, there is no trans-shipment. 

21,205. Have you many defective waggons which 
come in?—No, not many, ; 

21,206. I suppose that you sometimes find some- 
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thing wrong with the axle box, or a broken spring ! 2 
Occasionally, but not frequently. 

21,207. What do you do in that case ?—We trans- 
ship the goods into another waggon. \ 

21, 208. What is your own time of duty ?—From 9 
in the morning till 9 at night. 

21,209. That covers the day’s time ?>—Yes. 

21,210. At night time whom do you leave on ?— 
I leave a foreman shunter with each engine, and two 
men. 

21,211. Another foreman shunter takes your place + 
—Yes, an assistant. 

21,212. Has he been long in the station ?—Yes; 
he has been about three years with us. 

21,213. Have the men working under you, all of 
them, exceeded two years with you ?—No, some of the 
ander-shunters have not. 

21,214. Have you any difficulty in getting men for 
that duty ?—No. 

21,215. What are these under-shunters paid, taking 
the youngest man ?—26s. a week. 

21,216. About what would that class of man get 
in the town at other work about here ?—I could not 
Say. 

21,217. They are ordinary labourers ?—Yes. 

21,218. What is the rate of wages for labour ?—If 
they went into some of the factories they might get a 
little more. 

21,219. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose they consider that 
having constant and certain work on the railways is 
better than uncertain work on odd jobs >—Yes, 

21,220. (Chairman.) Do you find that the men are 
as ready to stay on in permanent employment as they 
used to be, or that they are more changeable ?—They 
are not as changeable as they were a short time ago ; 
they are better paid than they used to be. 

21,221. Are they better paid by the company, or 
better paid in the whole district ?—By the company. 

21,222. The company for a little time did not give 
the rate of pay of the district ?—Just so. 

21,223. But it is adjusted now ?—Yes. 

21,224. (Mr. Harrison.) The pay is now a little 
above it, is it not /—Yes. 

21,225. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find the men perfectly 
satisfied with their wages ?—Yes, they are perfectly 
satisfied. 

21,226. (Chairman.) Do you find any complaints 
among your men as to the payment for their work ?— 
No. 

21,227. Supposing that there was a case of a break- 
down, or anything of that sort, should you find any 
difficulty on the part of your men in giving you an 
extra hour or two ?—That is not required, because I 
can get men from the Forth and so on. 

21,228. You can get extra men ?—Yes, so that we 
never use our regular men in an emergency. 

21,229. If you happened to get any of your shunt- 


ding vans off about the time of the change of shift, 


should you keep one or two men >—Yes; Rall should 
keep them to render assistance. 

21,230. And there would be no difficulty on your 
part in keeping them ?—None whatever. 

21,231. They would be paid for an extra hour, I 
suppose ?>—Yes. 

21,232. Have-you come into contact with the goods 
euards at all?—No; I have nothing to do with the 
soods guards, excepting that I I occasionally see them 
on the trains. 
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21,233. Do you live near to your work ee I 
live in the yard. 

21,234. Have you often had to find fault with your 
men for taking too much drink ?—No. 

21,235. Has that ever happened ?—No. 

21,236. You have not a public-house near here Pp—~ 
No, 

21,237. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever had to send 
a man back again who was unfit for his work ?/—No. 

21,238. ( Chairman.) How far is the nearest public- 
house to you ?—About a mile anda half. 

21,239. Do you wish to have one near you ?—No. 

21,240. (Mr, Ayrton.) Does any one object to as 
public- -house being so far off >—No. 

21,241. (Chairman.) What refreshment do the men 
generally take at your place; what do they do for 
their meals ?—They bring their meals, 

21,242. And do they bring with them Abate 
they ‘want to drink ?—Yes, in a tin bottle. 

21,243. What do they generally bring ?—Tea and 
coffee. 

21,244. They do not often bring beer with them ? 
LENO, it is not allowed on the eround. 

21,245, (Mr. Galt.) Are there any teetotallers 
among them ?—Yes. 

21 246. How many ?—Two. 

21 247. Out of what number ?—Two ont of ten, 

21,248. (Chairman.) Have you ever seen any ser- 
vants coming to your yard who were the worse’ for 
drink ?No, not on duty. 

21,249, On duty you have never had to tepent any 
one for being the worse for drink ?—Never. 

21,250. Or to stop any driver ?—No. 

21,251. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever found any 
man trying to get between the carriages when in motion ? 
—Yes, and 1 have prevented them altogether from 
doing so; I have told them to stop until the train 
was standing, when they could get it off with a stick. 
lt is in these foreign waggons, where the stick is short 
and the couplings are long. 

21,252. (Chairman.) Themen are tempted to do so? 
brea Be 

,253. Have you ever had to caution your men for 
giving a signal for the driver to start before they have 
got quite clear ?—The driver is cautioned that he is 
to take his signal from no one but the shunter ; the 
shunter gives the engineman the signal before he goes 
in, and when he is going to take off the coupling, 
and the engineman bri ings in the train as gently as 
pee 

,254. Before the man has got quite clear have 
on ever known the signal given to the driver >—No. 

21,255, You have never noticed your men give it 
elorc they were quite clear themselves ?—No. _ 

21,256. (Mr. Galt.) When you say that you have 
prevented the men from going between the carr iages, 
you only tell them not to do so; you do not enforce it 
in any way either by fine or dismissal ?—No, I do not 
report them. 

21,257. You would not report. any man who. per- 
sisted in doing so contrary to your instructions >—Yes, 
if he was doing it against my instructions I would 
report him. 

21,258. Have you ever reported any one ?—No, I 
never had any cause for doing so. 

21,259. (Chairman.) You never’ had a man who 
per sisted in doing it after a caution ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Rogert Dove examined. 


21,260. (Chairman.) You are a station agent at 
the Newcastle Forth Station /—Yes, 

21,261. How long have you been in that position ? 
—Two and a half years. 

21,262. What were you before ?>—Assistant agent. 

21, (263, At the same place >—At the same place. 

21,264. For how long ?—Five years. 

21, ,265. And before that, what was your position ? 
—I have occupied every position that a railway clerk 
could be put into. . 


21,266. Have you been a station-master in the 
passenger business ?>—No, entirely goods service. 

21,267. What other town were you at ?>—Tweed- 
inouth Station and Gateshead. 


21,268. How many men have you working under 
you ‘at the Forth ?—Our porter staff ay erages, ac- 
cording to circumstances, 250 to 280 men. 


ae ,269. That would include weighers and Alice 4 
— Tes. 


21,270. And crane men?—AIl descriptions of 
porters. ; 

21,271. Have you any horses at Forth ?—Not one. 

21,272. Your work is done with machinery entirely ? 
—AIl hydraulic machinery. 

21,273. Capstans and cranes ?—Capstans and cranes 
and traverses. 

21,274. What is the general business at the Forth 
Station >—General goods traffic. 

21,275. For the town?—To and from the town, 
and it is also a trans-shipping depdt for the northern 
division. 

21,276. Have you any idea of the proportion of 
trucks which are transit trucks out of the whole ?— 
As near as I could say, 25 per cent. 

21,277. Can you tell us the average number of 
trucks handled per day or per week ?—We have gone 
up to 1,056 waggons per day. A fair average number 
at this time would be 900. 

21,278. Have you any return of tonnage ?—It 
averages 11,000 tons per week. 

21,279. The 900 waggons would be per day ?— 
Yes. 

21,280. Do you work on Sunday ?—No. 

21,281. Then the 11,000 tons would be divided by 
six days ?—Yes, over six days. 

21,282. That is about two and a half tons per 
waggon ’—It would average about that; a large 
quantity of our traffic is very light and bulky. 

21,283. Can you tell us the number of casualties 
that you have had among your men; anything that 
represents a man off duty, in the first instance ?— 
During the year 1874 the total number of accidents in 
the northern division was 126. 


21,284. That is the whole division ?>—Yes, that is- 


the whole division. 

21,285. The northern division goods staff ?—Yes, 
the goods staff; 18 of them were fatal accidents, 
death taking place some considerable time after the 
injuries. 

21,286. Hither killed at the time, or dying from the 
accident ?—Dying from the accident. leven to per- 
sons not in the service; there are the particulars of 
the 126 total. 

21,287. Highteen were fatal. 
pany’s servants ?—Yes. 

21,288. Eleven strangers ?—Fatal accidents to per- 
sons not in the service, five ; 113 cases to servants 
from causes under their own control, and one from 
causes not under his control. 

21,289. The 113 cases of casualties is not in Forth 
Station P—Not Forth Station. 

21,290. Of that 1138, some considerable number 
were trifling things ?—Very slight. 

21,291. A good many of them kept the men off 
only a day ?—Just so; we report it if a man has to 
leave his duty for the day, even if it occurs in the 
afternoon. 

21,292. (Mr. Galt.) Do you make a distinction 
where a man is only a few days off, or two or three 
months ?—We do all that, but we would require a 
longer time to extract those particulars. 

21,298. (Chairman.) In this return you have men 
who are only off duty a few hours ?—Just so. 

21,294. Now I will take Forth Station alone ?— 
During the 12 months of 1874 10 guards were injured, 
41 porters and two foremen ; no guards died; three 
porters ; one foreman did die. 

21,295. Can you tell us what sort of accidents there 
were with the porters that led to their death >—One 
of them got fast with the capstan rope. 

21,296. How did he get fast; did he get into the 
coil ?—He allowed the coil to get round his leg, and it 
injured his leg to such an extent that afterwards he 
died in the infirmary. Eine 

21,297. He was flung round with the capstan head ? 
—Yes. 

21,298. Then the others ?—The other one was a 
chocker, a boy who uses a wooden chock to stop the 
‘waggons on the turn-tables. He was assisting one of 
the capstan men. He was duly warned to get out of 


2. 


Were they all com- 
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the way, and was attempting to do so when he was 
caught by another waggon passing up the other side. 

21,299. He got jammed between the two r—Yes, 
jammed between the two. 

21,300. And the other, the foreman ?—He was 
waiking across Trafalgar Station yard, and was told 
about the passenger train coming down, but notwith- 
standing that he stooped too near the engine, and the 
engine struck him and knocked him down as he 
passed. 

21,801. Knocked down by a passing train ?—Yes, 
knocked down by a passing train. The other appears 
to have been on the Quay side railway. 

21,302. One of your staff who had gone down there ? 
—Yes, was working there. 

21,303. (Mr. Harrison.) Was it on the part of the 
line belonging to the corporation ?—It was. 

21,304. Not on the North-eastern ?—The men had 
been larking amongst themselves, and he was thrown 
down before some waggons that were passing. 

21,305. Accidentally /—Yes. 

(Mr. Harrison.) That is on the Corporation Quay, 
where they have their own line of railway, and we 
work it by our horses. 

21,306. (Chairman.) In those 41 porters you have 
returned, should you return such a thing as where a 
man gets his hand cut by some broken glass, or some- 
thing of that sort ?—If he left his duty we should. 

21,307. Or run a splinter into his hand, although 
he would only be off an hour or two?—lIf he has to 
leave the premises to get his finger dressed by any- 
body it is returned, no matter how trifling the accident. 

21,308. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not draw a line be- 
tween a trifling accident where a man is only a few 
days off from labour, and where a man loses a limb ? 
—In our returns sent to head-quarters we distinctly 
specify the cause of the accident as nearly as we can, 
and the nature of it; and we also state whether the 
man has been obliged to go to the infirmary or to go 
home, and as soon as he returns to his duties we com- 
municate that fact. I have copies of the returns next 
door. 

21,309. (Mr. Harrison.) You get your instructions 
from the general manager as to what is necessary to 
comply with the Act of Parliament ?>—Yes. 

21,310. (Chairman.) You return them all ?—Yes, 
we return them all. 

21,311. Have you had many accidents of men getting 
caught by the hooks of the crane chains ?—I cannot 
remember one. 

21,312. Have you had any accidents from goods 
slipping from the slings on the men ?—We have had 
goods slip from the slings, but have not had any 
accident from it. 

21,313. Falling on men’s feet ?—Nothing of the 
sort. 

21,314. You spoke of 10 guards having been hurt 
at Forth ; were they hurt in the station or out, with 
their trains ?—There are men both hurt in the 
station and when running. 

21,315. How would the guards get hurt in the 
station ?—I have not got the particulars. 

21,316. It did not occur to me readily how a guard 
gets hurt inside the station ?—Not inside the station ; 
all outside of the station itself. Some of them happen 
in the shunting ground, and others whilst working 
their trains over the district. 

21,317. They are guards attached to your station ? 
—Yes. 

21,318. And who met with accidents outside ?— 
Yes. 

21,319. The porters would be all inside ?—Yes. 

21,320. (Mr. Ayrton.) Were any of the guards in- 
jured in jumping off a train in motion, or getting on? 
—One of them got his ankle hurt in getting out of a 
yan while it was standing; he stepped on something 
which turned his foot. 

21,321. (Chairman.) With regard to your porters, 
are any of them hurt in coupling up or uncoupling 
waggons when moving ?—The porters do not do any- 
thing of that description. 
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21,322. Your waggons are backed into the shed by 
a shunting engine ?—Yes. 

» 21,323. And then your men uncouple, and some of 
them are taken across by the eross lines ?—Yes. 

21,324. Do you couple up the empties again ?— 
No, the shunters who work at the pilot engines do that. 

21,325. What is the commonest case of casualty to 
your porters ?—Slight carelessness. Sometimes a man 
in putting a waggon door down docs not stand suffi- 
ciently far back, and lets it drop on his feet. I have 
had several of that description. 

21,326. They get sprains from lifting, sometimes ? 
—Sometimes they do. One of the worst cases I have 
had was a man who run a rusted nail in his finger ; 
it wasin a cask. He tied it up and said nothing about 
it for three days, and it got inflamed. He was off work 
several days. 

21,327, For a week or two ?—I think he was off 
for 15 days. 

21,328. The casualties with you aré generally of a 
slight nature?—-A very slight nature as regards 
porters. ; 

21,329. Sprains ?—Sprains and little bits of knocks 
which they get. They fall over things themselves. 

21,830. Do your duties take you to any other of 
the A iier stations >—Not beyond Neweastle. 

21,831, Have you any sieatenbil connected: with 
yours ?—None. 

21,332. What are your own hours of duty ordinarily ? 
—I commence usually about 9 in the morning, and con- 
sider myself off duty at 6 in the evening ; but haying 
been brought up all the time on the railway, I like to 
be on it longer, perhaps, than is necessary, and I 
usually take a walk round again in the evening, and I 
live on the premises. 

21,333. Sometimes there is a great press of busi- 
ness, and then you would stay on ?—If necessary. 

21,334. What is your busiest time ?—From 6 in the 
evening until 12. 

21 335. All the town goods have come in then, and 
have to be sent out ?>—From 6 until a quarter past 6 
it is something like the General Post Office. 

21,336. Have you any strict rule about receiving 


goods ?—We cease to receive them the moment it’ 


strikes a quarter past 6. 

21,337. Is that an absolute rule ?— Yes, that is 
an absolute rule excepting any of the public have 
anything special to send. We had occasion last week 
to send a shaft away. It came down, and we set a 
waggon apart, and told off a couple of men. 

21,338. That would be by arrangement for some 
special thing—for shipping ?—Hixactly. 

21,339. Failing that your rule is absolute and the 
door would be rigidly closed ?—Yes. 

21,340. Does that apply to your own trollies as 
well as the public ?—Every one. 

21,341. Does it often happen that you have to shut 
out people ?—We have from 15 to 25 trollies sheeted 
up every night. a 

21,342. What happens to them ?—We sheet. them 

up in the warehouse, and forward the goods next 
morning. We allow them to drive inside and sheet 
up for the night. 

21,343. They lose 12 or 24 hours? —Just so; 
12 hours. 

21,344. Have you much difficulty in maintaining 
that rule. Is there much resistance to it ?—None 
whatever. We fined a fellow last week who brought 
a load of grain. He still had five minutes of the time, 
but he unyoked his horse to shirk the trouble of un- 
loading. Being one of our own trollies we made him 
turn back again and unload his waggon. 

21,345, Are the men with the carts under you. 
Are the men with the trollies andar you ?—We have 
12 of them. 

21,346. Those men complete the delivery of the 


goods when they take them to the doors of the ware- 


houses or shops ?—When we take them to the door 
ot the warehouse and put them down on the flags in 
front we consider the delivery complete. 
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») 21,847. oe consider your delivery is Petre 
by putting them on the flags at the door ?—E 

21,348. Eeaving the owner to get them sei or 
upstairs ?—Yes. . 

21,349. (Mr. Ayrton.) You allow him to crane: it 
off your waggon ?—We put it off. 

21,350. Is it imperative to put it on the: pare 
supposing he ean crane it out ?—No. 

21,351. (Chatrman.) Is’ there any rule. by the cor- 
poration as’ to the deposit. of goods, as to. whether 
they may be deposited on the footpath ?—There'is»a 
rule against them lying more than a certain length; of 
time, 

21,352. Whatis the practice with regard to getting 
coods inward. Do your men go to the shops: and 
owners.and fetch them ?—The menare told off, certain 
men to certain districts. 

21,353. And they call 2—They heap going round) to 
these people’s shops and warehouses, and aekinlg af 
they have anything. 

21,354. In taking the goods out where does their 
duty commence ?—They commence to lift them at 
the place where they deposit goods on delivery, at the 
door outside. 

21,355. If a man said I have a large case apatite, 
would your men go and fetch it down ?—No, they 
are not expected to do so. 

21,356: You donot recognise his — anything 
of the sort >No. 

21,357. (Mr. Ayrton.) If he met with an accident 
in doing that would’ that.be returned as a railway 
accident ?—If it happened to one of our 12 we should 
return it as such. 

21,358. (Chatrman.) Although it happened in 
moving things in another man’s house ?—Exactly.. 

21,359. (Mr. Harrison.) Tf one of Carvyer’s men 
who do the same work by contract met with an accident 
it would not be returned ?—It would not be returned. 

21,360. (Chairman.) Do Carver’s men bring goods 
to your station ?—Yes. 

21,361. If one of Carver’s men met with any acci- 
dent, if his horse trod on his foot in your yard, would 
you return it >—I should return it if it happened on 
our premises. 

21,362. Even such a case as I have mentioned, if 
one of their horses trod on a man’s foot ?—If the man 
had to go home for any accident we would return it. 

21,363. (Mr. Ayrton.) Suppose a man knoeked 
another down in your station and hurt him, aman in 
your service, would that be a railway accident ?—We 
should not treat it in the light of an ordinary accident, 
but we should report it to head-quarters. 

21,364. Would you return it as an accident >—I 
should not term it an accident, but I should report it 
to head-quarters in order to be instructed how it was 
to be dealt with. 

21,365. (Chairman.) If a town policeman eame in 
to take up’a thief, or to turn a trespasser out, and got 
hurt by the trespasser hitting him in the face, should 
you return that ?—Not as a railway accident. 

21,366. Should you return it at all in your accident 
list ?—I do not think that would be returned in the 
accident list. 

21,367. (Mr. Ay yrton. ) Do you Grid it difficult to 
maintain discipline in your station amongst all the 
people under you ?—None whatever. We are very | 
well situated with regard to staff and other matters, 
and that enables me to keep up the discipline to a very 
high standard. 

21,368. (Mr. Galt.) No doubt ‘there is' sometimes a 
necessity for dismissing men ?—We have occasionally 
to dismiss men. It is snore porters who happen to 
get a little too much drink. Immediately a man is 
found to have taken any ere on duty he is dis- 
charged. 

21,369. (Mr. Ayrton.) What's is the occasion of thee 
getting too much drink generally ?—It is difficult to 
understand that. One of our men who had for a con- 
siderable length of time never’ been known to take 
drink, we were bound to discharge last month. He 
ran away from the station as if he were tis a of 
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some evil idea all at once. He was away about half 
-an hour and he: came back drunk. 

21,370. (Mr. Galt.) Do you dismiss taeke for the 
first offence ?— We dismiss them for drunkenness. 

21,371. Suppose you see that aman is not actually 
drunk, but having taken more than he ought, should 
you dismiss him for that?—If he was not connected 
with the working department of the station, any ordi- 
nary porter wheeling a barrow, we should caution him 
the first time and dismiss him the second. 

21,372. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you fine the men much ? 
—Very little. 

21,378. Do you think it is a difficult thing to fine a 
man much with a view of maintainin g discipline P—I 
think we more frequently fine clerks for clerical errors 
than we do, workmen. 

21,374. Do you think there is any difficulty in fining 
men much for their offences ?—We have not found it 
necessary to do much that way. Sometimes we do a 
little, but as a rule we have not fined much. 

21,375. (Chairman.) What sort of fines do you 
inflict. Take the case of porters ?—If a man neglected 
to sheet a waggon down properly, and the foreman 
complained of it, we should take the man out and let 
him see his fault. If he repeats it we give hima 
shilling fine. 

21,376. You. cannot in practi¢e put a much higher 
fine on that class of men ?—Not upon a porter. 

21,377. What do you; do. with the weighers, the 
pasteboard clerks atthe cranes, the men who.stand by 
the cranes and note down the weight, what is their pay ? 
—The checkers have 25s.; that is the wage for 
them. 

. 21,878. They make errors /occasionally ?— Some- 
fimes...): i: 

21,379. And get fined le 

21,380. What is your rate of fine ?—Gener nist a 
shilling. 

21,381. Young lads gener ally, most of them ?—No, 
we keep experienced men. 

21,382. (Mr. Ayrton.) How do you train the men 
in the establishment to go from one duty to the other ; 
what is the system ?—As’a rule we put a man on as a 
porter, and if we have a view of making him a checker, 
we put him alongside of the checker to be a caller off. 
He calls the goods out of the waggon for the checker. 
We then put him on as assistant checker, to relieve 


_ when the other men are off duty, and by that means 


he becomes. qualified to act as checker. 
. 21,383. ( Chairman.) Have you anything to do 
with the selection of the men for guards, or promoting 


_ them ?—I appoint nearly every guard running out of 


Neweastle personally. 

“% /21, 884. How do you qualify the guards?— We 
bring them to the yard to act as shunters, second 
shunters. We have two or three shunters with each 
engine for traffic purposes. When he has been a 
second-class shunter, and his turn comes by rotation, 
“he is appointed chief shunter. 

21,385. What promotion does he. get from being 
chief’ shunter ?>—After he has. been chief shunter for 
so long, he is put on to the road in turn as a second 
guard, and he works at that until it comes to his turn 
to take charge of a train. 

21,386. How . long would that be?—Some, of them 
we have have been going on three or four years now. 

21,387. What time do you think is necessary for a 
man to qualify ?—I think a man qualified to make a 
goods guard, should learn all his duties as second 
guard in six months. 

21,388. Is it upon your report that they are promoted 
from assistant to first guard ?—Yes. 

21,389. Is that the extreme limit-of their progress, 
or do they get to higher duties >—They get up to 
chief guard, and then as occasion requires in the 


service, they are appointed foremen, or otherwise. 


21,390. (Mr. Galt.) Has there been a ‘consider 


- able increase in the wages of your department during 
_~ the last three ‘or ede ‘hai ?—A hive a oe inerease 
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21,391, What do you calla large increase >—We 
have doubled the expense this last three years. 

(Mr. Ayrton.) You do not mean double the rate 
of wages. 

21, 392. (Mr. Galt.) | mean the rate of wages ! i 
The rate of wages we have increased, I should think 
25 per cent. at Newcastle generally. 

21,393. Are the men pretty well satisfied >—They 
are perfectly satisfied. 

21,394. You hear no complaints >—No complaints 
whatever. 

21,395. {Chairman.) What time do your men 
work ?Ten hours we consider a day’s work. 

21,396. What time does your day shift come on 
duty '—In the warehouse they commence at 7. 

21,397. And go off at 5?—No; the porters work 
103 hours >—I was speaking of guards. 

21,398. The porters in the warehouse ? — They 
come on duty at 7, and are done at half-past 6 in the 
evening. They have halfan hour for breakfast and 
an hour for dinner. 

21,399.. That. is more than 10 hours ?—104 hours. 
Then on Satur days they are done at 2. 

21,400. You make it out in the week ?—Yes, we 
make it out in the week. - 

21,401. Then your night. shift, when do they come 
on ?—We start them at various hours; some come on 
at 9 in the morning, some at 10, and some at 11. 

21,402. They do not all change at once ?—No, they 
do not all change at once. 

21,403. Were you at the Trafalgar division ?—I 
was there. 

21,404. When you were working there you had 
not hydraulic machinery ?>—We had hydraulic cranes 
only. 

21,405. Then the moving of the trucks was done 
by horse-power ?—By horse-power in and. out the 
warehouse. 

21,406. Now you work entirely with hydraulic 
power ?—Entirely. 

21,407. Which do you think best ?>— Hydraulic 
power. 

21,408. Do you think it safer for the men ?—Much so. 

21,409. And you work quite as rapidly ?—Much 
more rapidly. 

21,410. Did you often meet with accidents to horses 
before ?—Not so very frequently accidents to horses, 
but much more frequently accidents to the men. 

21,411. Lo the horsemen ?—To the horsemen and 
porters. 

21,412. Getting caught between the chocks and 
the waggons and thrown down ?—Both that and being 
jammed between the waggons by the horsemen not 
being able to see them. 

21,413. You think that the introduction of hydrau- 
lic machinery has diminished the risk to the men ?— 
Iam quite certain we do not injure so many people 
now as we used to kill at Trafalgar. , 

21,414. Taking your work at your Forth Station, 
do you consider there i is any more risk to the men in 
that station than to the men employed in a large loco- 
motive engine factory, or such works ?—I think not. 

21,415. You do not think there is?—No, I do not 
think there is. 

21,416. Are your porters and the horse drivers 
which you have with rolleys exposed to any risks not 
common to Carver and Company’s men ?—Not any. 

21,417. (Mr. Galt.) You say that you do not 
injure as. many now as you used to kill ?—I believe 
not. 

21,418. What is the number you return as injured? 
—4] in the year. 

21,419. Do you mean to say that there were 41 
killed in any former year at Trafalgar ?—This in- 
cludes even a broken finger nail, as if it were any 
serious accident; loss of limb or permanent injury 
to a man I mean. 

21,420. (Chairman.) The 41 are what I should 
call casualties. It does not imply that they are what 
we should term ordinarily injured ?—No. 

21,421. For instance, a man getting his hand cut 
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with broken glass, and going to have his hand tied up, 


would be there ?—I mean by the capstan and hydrau- 


- lie machinery. ‘That does not injure so many men 


as we killed by the horse work at Trafalgar. 

21,422. There would be as many men meet with 
strains from lifting, or who drop parcels on their 
toes, now as there were before ?—More. 

21,423. The capstan machinery has taken the place 
of the horse ?/—Exactly. 

21,424. I ask you whether your experience is that 
the hydraulic cranes cause less frequent injuries to 
the men than the ordinary winch cranes ?—I really 
could not say that I have observed any difference in 
the use of them. 

21,425, Did you have the ordinary winch and 
spur wheel cranes in the warehouse at Trafalgar ?— 
Outside. 

21,426. Were they 5 
20 ton cranes. 

21,427. Have you had experience of working small 
hand cranes for 10, 20, or 30 hundredweight ?—At 
Tweedmouth and Gateshead stations I have. 

21,428. Did you have men getting their hands in- 
jured between the wheels >—Sometimes I have known 
a finger injured by getting in the spur wheels. 

21,429. The corresponding accident to that in your 
hydraulic machinery would be a man getting pinched 
by a chain ?—Exactly. 

21,430. Have you had that happen ?—I have not 
known it happen with us yet. 

21,431. Referring to those cranes at Tweedmouth 
and Gateshead, you sometimes had an accident from 
the break not holding and the handle flying round ?>— 
I know a case of that sort at Trafalgar Station. 

21,432. From aman not handling the break pro- 
perly ?—Something of that kind. The handle flew 
round and caught him on the face. 


or 10 ton cranes ?——5, 10, and 
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21,433. (Mr. Galt.) You never have had any 
accident by the use of the hydraulic machinery ?— 
We have had no accident from it. I do not think I 
gave the number of goods guards employed at New- 
castle, 

21,434. (Chairman.) There were 10?—We employ 
48 guards and 86 shunters. 

21,435. Not including 250 porters ?—Not includ- 
ing 250 porters, 48 guards, and 86 shunters. 

21,436. (Mr. Harrison.) Over what extent of the 
district is that >—Blaydon sidings, Heaton Junction, 
and Forth. 

21,437. (Chairman.) And you had 58 casualties ? 
—Yes. 

21,4388. In a staff of 384 P—Yes, 

21,439, Is there a casualty book ?—Yes. 

21,440. That would show us at a glance how many 
of these are real injuries?—I am afraid it would not 
do that, our book is simply a copy of the reports we 
send to the general manager. 

21,441. You have nothing classified >—I have not 
go it in an abstracted form so that you could. see it at 
a glance. 

21 ,442. Ave the reports together in the office ?—I 
have them. ‘I could have them here. 

21,443. I should like to see them to get an idea of 
what they are ?—I will get them. (The witness pro- 
duced the book.) 

21,444. Is this entirely reports ?>—Entirely reports, 

21 “445. (Mr. Harrison.) Of accidents -—Of acci- 
dents. 

21,446. ( Chairman.) Reports of casualties >—Yes. 

21,447. (Mr. Harrison.) Nearly all these reports 
are confined to your goods waggons, and they are 
almost all cases of shunting in the different stations ? 
—Yes, principally so. 


The witness withdrew. 


After an interval, 
Mr. ALEXANDER CHRISTISON examined. 


21,448. (Chairman.) You are a superintendent ?— 
The general superintendent of the passenger depart- 
ment. 

21,449. Over the whole of the North-eastern sys- 
tem ?—Yes. 

21,450. How long have you been in the North- 
eastern service ?— 31 years on the 18th of J une 
next. 

21,451. How long have you been general superin- 
tendent?-—25 years. 

21,452. Then in that capacity you have the 
supervision and arrangement of the signal staff ?— 
Entirely. 

21,453. Are your signalmen generally on 8 or 12 
hours spells of duty ?—About one-sixth are on 8 hours, 
and the remainder 12 hours duty. I can give the 
figures for the lst of January. 

21,454, How long is it since you first introduced 
the eight hour system, do you remember ?—I think 
about 1868 or 1869. 

21,455. About six years ago ?—About that time ; I 
do not think it dates further back than that. 

21,456. Have you found any disposition on the 
part of the men working eight hour boxes to occupy 
themselves during the part of the day that they are 
otf duty, instead of taking rest >—Yes, I have. 

21,457. Have you had to speak to the men about 
it >—Yes, I have had to warn them. 

21,458. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean earning wages 
other: wise ?—Not so much earning wages as mistiming 
themselves, and rather unfitting “themselves for duty 
during the eight hours they have to be at work. 

21,459. In what way ?—Not going to hed ‘and 
taking their proper rest. 

21,460. (Chairman.) When a man bhed off duty, 


- say at 2 in the day, he would not go to bed until 


the ordinary bed-time ?—No. 
21,461. (Mr. Galt.) Have you reason to think 
they ‘drink ?—I have no reason to complain of their 


drinking, but of not being up to the mark for their 
work during the eight hours, owing to their not taking 
proper rest. 

21,462. (Chairman.) You find that they are not 
so tired as to compel them to go to bed for rest, and 
therefore they feel disposed to occupy the remainder 
of the day in amusement, or some little occupation 
for themselves, gardening or things of that sort ?— 
That is so, 
| 21,463. (Mr. Galt.) The physical labour is constant, 
is it not, for the eight hours >—In some of the eight 
hour cabins, no doubt there is a considerable amount 
of work, but not so much as to tire the men 
thoroughly. 

21,464. (Chairman.) What time do you shift the 
eight hour boxes ?—We begin, say, at midnight, 

“21 465. Twelve to eight 2 Yes. 

21,466. Hight to four ?—Yes. — 

21,467. Four to twelve ?—Yes. 

21,468. The man who comes off at midnight g goes 
and takes his rest ?—Yes. 


21,469. But the man who goes off at 4 in hs 


_ afternoon is not disposed to take his rest ?>—He may 


not at once, 

21,470. Not until 8 o’clock P—Yes. 

21,471. And then he is hardly ready for the mid- 
night work again ?—He does not go on until the next 
morning at 8. 

21,472. (Mr. Galt.) As to those on the 12 hours 
shift, what time have they for their meals ?—The 12 
hours shift men take their meals in their cabins, They 
are not allowed to leave their cabins during the 2 
hours. 

21,473. (Chairman.) And the pee: hour men take 
any meal they want ?-—Yes, equally i in the cabin. 

21,474. They cannot leave the cabin ?—No. 

21,475. Have you had to speak to and to warn 
men more than once upon a subject of that sort, not 
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taking their proper rest ?—I think not, not individual 
men. . 
21,476. Not the same men ?—No. 

21,477. I suppose you found it more frequently 
the case when the system was first introduced than it 
is now ?—I do not think I have had occasion to find 
fault with the men on that point during the last 12 
months. 

21,478. Did you come across any cases in which 
the men were earning money ?—No. ; 

21,479. What is the system of relief to the signal- 
men. I suppose you have a relief man for so many 
boxes P—Yes. 

21,480. Have you any rule as to the number of 
boxes, or the number of men to whom you give one 
relief man ?—I think as a rule we have one man to 
about six cabins. 

21,481. Then is that relief man employed in the 
ordinary routine to change the shift. Does he come 
in once a week or so to the 12 hour box ?—Yes; he 
relieves one man for one day in the week. 

21,482. To enable them to change their night duty 
to day ?—Yes. 

21,488. And then he is available in case of illness ? 
—Yes. 

21,484. What is the system of supervision over the 
signalmen under you ?—I have under me one chief 
inspector and five sub-inspectors. 

21,485. You have one chief inspector over the 
whole ?>—Yes. 

21,486. And then four inspectors for what is called 
the Newcastle district ?—I have five now. I had to 
make an addition last year of one, inasmuch as the 
number of signalmen was gradually increasing, and 
also the number of cabins. ‘They are now five. 

21,487. And in the Durham district >—In the 
Stockton and Darlington district there is also one. 

21,488. One added ?—There is one there ; so that 
there are actually six inspectors. 

21,489. That is the company’s return (referring to 
a book) ?—That was Christmas 1873. 

21,490. Is that materially varied now ?—The num- 
ber of signalmen is considerably increased, and the 
number of inspectors by one. 

21,491. The 23 has become 24?—Yes. 

21,492. Can you tell us the increase in the number 
of signalmen. It is 1,098 I have ?—The number of 
signalmen on the Ist of January this year was 1,396. 

21,493. That is more than a quarter added in one 
year; 1,396 now as against 1,098 ?—Yes. 

21,494, Has that been from the introduction of the 
block system, or the opening of new passenger or 
goods stations ?—To a slight extent from the opening 
of new stations, but mainly to the introduction of the 
block system. 

21,495. Had you any difficulty in getting the 300 
good men in that time. I refer to the additional staff 
of 300 ?—Not last year. 

21,496. You had not ?—I had not. 

21,497. Had you had difficulties previously in find- 
ing good extra signalmen ?—A considerable amount 
of difficulty in 1872 and 1873. 

21,498. (Mr. Galt.) How do you account for that ? 
—tThe pressure for labour in this northern district 
was very great at that time, and as the block system 
was being extended rather more in this district than in 
the south our difficulty in finding men was increased. 

21,499. (Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion 
of the number of the men that you would require, as 
the block system is completed for your line >—I have 
not. 

21,500. The block system has not been carried out 
on some portion of the main north line, or you call it 
the south line ?—It is now complete from Thirsk to 
Berwick, not from Thirsk to York. 

21,501. Are there other portions of your system on 
which it is not carried owt >—Not on the main line. 
The line is complete from Hull to Leeds, from Nor- 
manton to Scarborough, from Thirsk to Berwick 


through Ferry Hill, from Tebay to, I think, Saltburn 
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across the country, from Leeds to Harrogate, and on 
to Knaresborough. 

21,502. Not by Ripon to Thirsk >—Not by Ripon 
to Thirsk. The line is also complete from Ferry Hill 
to Newcastle by way of Leamside. Then from New- 
castle to Carlisle. 

21,503. (Mr. Harrison.) You can furnish the 
Commission with the plan which shows the whole of 
the lines coloured black, I think, on which the block 
is in operation >—Yes, and from Newcastle to Durham 
by way of Consett, and from Newcastle to Monk 
Wearmouth as far as Brockley Whims. I think that 
is all excepting that there are one or two tunnels. 

21,504. (Chairman.) That is a different thing. 
You have not it on the Appleby line up to Penarth ? 
—I do not know. 

21,505. On the Hartlepool ?—On one line on the 
Hartlepool, not on the other. From Ferry Hill to 
Norton Junction. 

21,506. (Mr. Harrison.) Are you working that on 
the block now ?—We are working it on the block now 
on one line, not on the other. 

21,507. You are working it from Stockton to Ferry 
Hill, not from Ferry Hill down to Stockton ?—That 
is so; I may say that we have the men at the cabins 
now between Thirsk and York, it is so nearly com- 
pleted as that, and I expect within a month we shall 
have that completed. 

21,508. (Chairman.) That will add again to your 
signalmen '—Yes, they are not counted. 

21,509. How many miles is that altogether? — 
22 miles. 

21,510. That will add 25 men? — Quite; rather 
more, because they are night and day. 

21,511. It will get up to 40 ?—Yes. 

21,512. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you heard any 
complaints or observations about the signals not 
having been satisfactorily worked where the block 
system has been recently introduced >—In what re- 
spect ? 

21,513. From the engine-drivers receiving doubt- 
ful signals ?—No, I have not. 

21,514. (Chairman.) You probably find on the 
first commencement there is a little want of under- 
standing between the drivers and the signalmen, is 
there not ?—Sometimes there is a little. 

21,515. A little complaint by the drivers who think 
they are unnecessarily detained, I suppose P—I think 
sometimes on the part of the drivers, inasmuch as they 
are stopped when they do not expect it. 

21,516. And they do not s2ze anything perhaps to 
justify it, or do not happen to catch the train that 
has stopped them ?—No. 

21,517. (Mr. Galt.) It is not from want of under- 
standing the signals, but that they think them un- 
necessary ?—They are pulled up when they do not 
expect it. 

21,518. (Chaitrman.) Have you had any complaint 
sent to you by the locomotive department in con- 
sequence of engine-drivers’ reports as to unnecessary 
detention at signals ?—I think not. 

21,519. None, at all events, in which there has 
been so much difference of opinion as to render it 
necessary for yourself and Mr. Fletcher to look into 
it >—I think not. 

21,520. If an engine-driver made a complaint of 
any signal, and his foreman or superintendent thought 
it was a well grounded one, it would come under your 
notice ?—It would. 

21,521. First it would come to your chief inspector ? 
—To myself in the first instance, and then I would 
send it to my chief inspector to report on it. 

21,522. If he found it was a well founded complaint 
he would report to you ?—Yes. 

21,523. If he could not satisfy him ?— Then I 
would require him to meet one of the locomotive 
department, and to make a joint inquiry and report. 

21,524. I suppose such matters are not trequent 
enough for you to have any distinct recollection of 
any ?—That is so. 

21,525, You have told us you have one chief in- 
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‘spector, and 24 other inspectors distributed over ‘the 


different districts ?—I beg pardon, there are six 
inspectors. 

21,526. You have one chief inspector and then six ? 
—Yes, for the whole line. 

21, 527. You have one chief inspector, and six 
inspectors under him for the whole line; and are 
there any district inspectors at all under you ?— 
These six men are district’ inspectors. They have 
districts allotted to them, and are required to go over 
those districts from time to time. 

21,528. You have six districts in fact >—Yes. 

21,529. And one as a rule is engaged in each ?>— 
Yes, confined to each in fact. 

21,530. What are his duties, taking, for instance, the 
Neweastle district which stands first on the list ?—To 
visit all the cabins about once a month. 

21,531. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is each cabin once a 
month ?—-Each cabin. They inspect the register 
books kept by the signalmen to see that they are 
properly entered up ; to. see that ‘they have all the 
rules and all the time books that are required ; to see 
that the men are clean and that their cabins are clean ; 
and to satisfy themselves, by inquiry and from the 
entries of the men that the instruments are in proper 
order, and that the machinery is in proper order, so 
far as a man knows from its working. I do not 
require them to look to the machinery, for they are 
not supposed to be mechanics. 

21,5382. (Chairman.) Do they keep a diary P— 
Yes. 

21,533. A diary open to you?—They make a'tran- 
script of the diary week by week, and send it first to 


-the chief inspector, who after looking it over sends it 


to my office, and I look it over myself. 

21,534. So that you have a record of what each 
dio does? — Of the cabins’ he visits during each 
week. 

21,585. Do they ever visit the cabins at night ?— 
Their times vary. Sometimes I require them to do 
that, and give them an order to visit certain cabins 
by nicht. If I have any doubt I do that. 

21 536. That is when you have some reason ?>—Yes, 
that is when I have some reason, but as a rule their 
duties are confined to the day. 

21,537. In arranging their visits are they required 
to so arrange them that they shall see both shifts of 
men in the course of two or three visits p—Yes. 

21,588. Otherwise if the men took an,even number 
of weeks, and if they always went in the day, they 
would see the same men ? —They vary their times. 

21,539. Do you often find from their reports that 
the men are not up to their work ; that they find the 
men slovenly or inattentive?—Very rarely. There 
are certain men that have occasionally a black mark 
or so against them, but as a rule when a man’s offence 
is once noticed to him, I do not find any occasion! to 
find fault again. 

21,540, What would a black mark be put for ?— 
If his cabin were not clean; or if the register book 
were not carefully kept up, showing that he does the 
work at once, on the reports being sent. 

21,541. If you found that he allowed a considerable 
number of trains to pass, and. then went and made up 
all the entries >—Yes. 

21,542. Have they detected in their visits any case 
of men being the worse for liquor, or having spirits in 
their cabins ?—No, I do not think they have ever 
found in their inspection the men worse for. drink. 

21,543, Have they ever found them having spirits 
in their cabins ?—There is only one ease I recollect. 

21,544. Would that be the case of a man far away, 
at a lone cabin?—No, it was not far from Malton 
Station ; it was away from the station. 

21,545. Not sent out to any very lone spot ?—No. 

a1, 546. What class of men do ‘you take for your 
signalmen ?—They are very nearly all taken from the 
outside, 

21,547. Men unconnected with : the age tte ? 


sh Entirely, 
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21,548. Do you take the labourer class or mechianiés - 


by preference ?— The one test is their being intel- 
ligent, and able to write a fair hand for working men. 


“21 649. Have you any particular preference ?—I — 


cannot say that I have, The physical appearance of 
the men has a good deal to do with it, if he seems fit 
for work. 

21,550. Have you any limit of age ?—Not more 
than 30, and not younger than 21. 

21, 551. Have you. had cases of men finding ‘them- 
selves unequal to the night work ; I mean the signal- 


men, when you have put' them on first; the first six 


months or so ?—I do not recollect that I have. 

21,552. Do you find that you have to dispense with 
many of the signal staff men after a trial ?—No, I 
have not had occasion to dispense with any of the 
men that have gone to cabins, because there is a pre- 
liminary school provided in which they are tried, and 
if they are found deficient of course they go no farther. 

21,553. Where do you practically school them ?— 
York and Newcastle. 

21,554. What sort of trial are they subjected tot 2— 
In the first place they are required to be able to 
receive telegrams at the rate of 10 words a minute. 
That is a test on which a good many break down, —- 

21,555. (Mr. Galt.) Their education in, facticom- 
mences there ?—It does. 

21,556. (Chairman.) Are they tested with regard 
to their being able to stand night duty, and that sort 
of thing ?—They are not- tested i in that respect. ‘They 
undergo a medical. examination to see that there is no 
fault in their constitution. 

21,557. Or their eyes?—Or in their eyes. 

21,558. How do you put them out after ‘the 
school ?>—'Then they are taken to a signal cabin to 
assist. 

21,559. How long in practice do you think ‘ile are 
kept ‘first at school, a month ?—As a ‘rule I find that 
six weeks serves to turn them out. 

21,560. If they do not learn it in six weeks they 
will not at all ?—They will not at all. 

21,561. How long would you keep them ata cabin 
after. that learning “their duties there >—I: mean six 
weeks altogether. 

21,562. A fortnight of that would be in a ‘rabin 
probably # ?—About that. 

21,563. Then they would be given charge of some 
not very important one first 2 "Then they would be 
sent to a cabin, and a relief signalman remains with 
them for. some time, until the district inspector, having 
gone down there, spends a day or two with the men, 
and having looked on comes to the conclusion whether 
they are fit or not. If they are fit he sends.a certifi- 
cate stating that he has been in the cabin for one 
or two days and that he is satisfied that the men are 
fit to take charge of the cabins, and then they are 
placed at whatever cabins may be vacant, 

21,564. fn looking over the fine books I see that 
not an infrequent fine is “man asleep in the cabin ”?— 
Yes. 

21,565. Do you find that priveipally happen with 
old or young men ?—There is no rule. I think it 
occurs just as often with old men as with young, and 
with young men as old. 

21,566. When Isee that entry in the fine book, I 
understand that is where a man is merely asleep, and 
not asleep from drink ?—Merely asleep. 

21,567. Does that happen more frequently at cabins 
where there is not much work ?—It. does, 

21,568. That would not happen at a busy place : ?— 

I do not find it so. 

21,569. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it day or night chiefly ge 
Tt sometimes occurs in the afternoon. 

21,570. (Chatrman.) On a hot summer ater 3 
Yes! ; 

21,571. As well as night ?—Yes. 

21 572. (Mr, Galt.) At what age do you ail i 
old men, Up to what age do you allow them to con- 
tinue in a cabin ?—There are some signalmen 62 or 63 
years of age whom I would trust quite as soon as I 
would trust a man of 85 ; quite fit for the work, and 


likely to be fit for the work for a year or two to 
come. 

21,573. (Chairmun.) Are you much troubled with 
men off duty getting drunk in this part of the country ? 
—Very much last year in the county of Durham. 

21 20/4 Not so much this ?—No so much this, so 
far. 

62), 575. (Mr. Aerts) Do your inquiries lead you 
to attribute the sleepiness to any prevailing causes, or 
is it merely accident ?—I always look on all those 
cases with suspicion, and require to be satisfied that 
there is no previous cause for the sleep; that is to 
say, that the: men have not been mistiming themselves 
or drinking. « © 

21,576. (Chairman.) That they have not been 
drinking or working during their proper period of 
rest ?—Yes, 

21,577. (Mr. Galt.) In those inquiries which you 
have made, what have you generally found to be the 
cause ?—There has simply been some natural cause, 
perhaps the cabin a little too hot. The men are rather 
apt to make their cabins too hot in cold weather. I 
think that is the cause sometimes of their falling 
asleep. 

21,578. Not from drink ?>—No. 

21,579. (Chairman.) You find that the tendency of 
the men is rather to shut up the cabins too close P— 
Yes, and I have told my inspectors they should warn 
the men not to keep themselves so close. 

21,580. (Mr. Galé.) You find a good deal of 
difficulty in that ?—Yes, it is difficult to watch. The 
men study their. own comfort, and make the cabin as 
they think best for themselves. 

21,581. (Chairman.) You have described the super- 
vision by the inspectors ; is there’any supervision by 
station-masters over’ the signalmen ?—To this extent, 
that they see them usually before they go on duty, 
when the signal cabins are sufficiently near their stations 
to admit of it. The signalmen are paid by the station- 

-master. He takes a certain district round the station 
and is held responsible for seeing that these men are 
at their posts at a proper time and in a proper state. 

21,582. If one of your inspectors reported that they 
had found a-cabin close to a station constantly dirty, 
and the instruments in bad condition, if that was re- 
ported, say, a second time, should you inquire how it 
was that the station-master had not said anything about 
it ?—I] think I should blame the inspector very much, 
if he found a cabin very dirty a second time. I should 
think there was some fault on his own part, because I 
think if he found a cabin very dirty once, it would be 
his duty to see speedily afterwards that the man had 
attended to the report or instructions given to him. 

21,583. Do you expect the station-master to look 
into the cabins occasionally ?—I do not. 

21,584. If there was any irregularity in the signal- 
ling, or they thought there was anything wrong, that a 
man was not quite up to the mark, it would be their 
duty to go and look ?>— Certainly. 

21,585. (Mr. Galt.) Do you ever make signalmen 
of porters ?—I have offered to the porters the situations, 
but they have as a rule declined. 

21,586. (Chairman.) The. passenger porters ?— 
Yes, ‘the passenger porters. 

21,587, (Mr, Galt.) What is the difference of pay ? 
There i is aconsiderable difference of pay in favour of 
the signalmen. © 

21,588. How much a week ?—In some cases as 
much as 9s. a week. 

21,589. How do you account for men refusing that, 
Is the duty so irksome, or do they get tips which you 
think make it up in some cases?—I think the chief 
reason is the comparative seclusion of the signalmen 
from intercourse with their fellow workmen. We do 
not permit other men to be in the signal cabins under 
any circumstances, so that if the cabins are a little 
removed from the station, they really are by themselves 
for the eight or twelve hours they are on cio I 

think the men do not like that. 
_ 21,590. Walt pe ) Have any of their minds 
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21,591, (Chairman.) Are your signalmen, healthy 
as a rule ?——Quite. 

21,592, Do you. find that they suffer from any 
special illness, such as cold, or anything of that sort, 
more than others ?—I do not find. it so. 

21,593. Taking the signalmen near large towns, or 
near the outskirts of large towns, have you any trouble 
in preventing people going to the boxes, and, taking 
drink to them?—lI do not think so.. I think as a rule 
the signalmen have attended well to their instructions, 
and to what is required of them. 

21,594. And I suppose the signalling is so constant 
a duty when you get near any of the larger towns, that 
a man has not time to converse, and therefore there is 
very little temptation to have others with him ?— 
Very little. ‘Take the signal cabins in the neighbour- 
hood of this town, the men have their time so fully 
occupied with their work, that they do not feel the 
want of men in the boxes with them. 

21,595. (Mr. Harrison.) No stranger could get to 
them ?—As a rule, no person could, get to them, in 
particular stations. 

21,596. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose during your long 


experience you have had some flagrant instances of 


misconduct ?—I have had instances, of men coming on 
duty drunk, presenting themselves for duty in a state 
of drunkenness. 

21,597. (Chairman.) Lately ?—A good many eases 
last year. 

21,598. Signalmen ?—Yes. 

21,599. Coming to their duty?—Yes, coming to 
their duty, but quite unfit for it. 

21,600. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do they always report them- 
selves before they go on duty to some one?—They do 
not. 

21,601. (Chairman.) You sllid before that the 
station-master would generally see them going on ?— 
Yes. 

21,602. I did not understand you to say that they 
are required to report themselves ?>—They are not. 

21,603. (Mr. Harrison.) In many cases it would be 
impossible to report to any station-master. ‘Take the 
case of a cabin on the Morden Cars ?—They are situate 
away from the station, between the Aycliffe and Brad- 
bury stations. 

21,604. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does the man who fe to 
be relieved report the drunkenness or the inefficiency ? 
—Yes. 

21,605. Is he bound to see that the man to whom 
he gives over charge is efficient ?>—That is the un- 
written rule. 

21,606. ( Chairman.) I suppose the signalman feels 
that he may be getting into a scrape if he gives up 
the cabin to the person not equal to it ?—That is so. 

21,607. (Mr. Ayrton.) What does he do ?—He 
remains on duty and sends word to the nearest point, 
where the nearest signalman is. 

21,608. How does he send word if itis a solitary 
cabin ?>—By the platelayers. 

21,609. (Chairman.) And you have tell-tale boards 
to hang out if there is anything wrong with the 
machinery ?—We telegraph. We have not one for 
the machinery. 

21,610. Only for the telegraph ?—Yes, only for the 
telegraph. 

21,611. Have you anything to hang out so as to 
attract the notice of the guard if the sierialman wants 
anything ?—No, but the signalman has his hand 
signal. 

"21, 612. The tell-tale board is hung out, and noticed 
by the line men, and by passing trains 2 Ves: 

21,613. With regard to the men who have. been 
reported drunk, what has been done with them ?—I 
have always discharged them. 

21,614. They are always discharged ?—Yes, always. 

21, °616. And under such cireumstances how long 
would a signalman have been» kept on, duty ; the 
man who was. going. to be relieved?— That would 
very much depend on where he» could get the relief 
signalman from. 
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21,616. Would it ever occur that a man would be 
kept on another six hours ?—Possibly it might be so, 

21,617. At the 12 hour box, giving him 18 ?—It is 
just possible. . 

21,618. What would be the duty of the station- 
master supposing such a thing occurred at or close to 
a station. Would the station-master communicate 
with your staff, or what steps would be taken ?—The 
station-master knows where the relief signalmen are 
to be found, and it would be his duty at once to look 
after a relief signalmen. 

21,619. Suppose the relief signalman was out at 
the time, taking, as he might be, his weekly spell of 
duty relieving men ?—Then in that case he would 
have to make a special arrangement with the signal- 
man off duty. 

21,620. That man would have to be looked up ?>— 
Yes. 

21,621. That might take five or six hours ?—It 
might. 

21,622. Do you give your signalmen any holiday 
in the year >—No. 

21,623. We have found in one or two companies 
they give one or two days off in the year, with pay ? 
—I have had no application for that, and this company 
has no such rule. 

21,624. If a signalman wished, once in a year or so, 
would he get a day’s leave with pay ?—He would get 
a day’s leave without pay. 

21,625. He would not get leave with pay ?—No. 

21,626. Would a man get a day’s leave who had 
conducted himself well ?—Certainly, a day or two if 
he chose. 

21,627. Without pay ?—Yes, without pay. 

21,628. In such cases the company would make 
arrangements for the performance of his duty, to set 
him free >—Yes. 

21,629. Do you ever find that arrangements are 
made by signalmen in charge of cabins, so as to allow 
one of them to be off a longer period ?—I have found 
it so. 

21,630. You have found it done without previous 
application P—I have. 

21,631. If a signalman from any cause, such as 
illness in his family, a funeral, or anything of that 
kind, wished to be absent for two or three hours and 
made application, would you allow the two men to 
arrange for the duty being done between them, so 
that he would not lose his pay?—I would not allow 
the men to make an arrangement between them by 
which any one man would have longer than the 
proper hours; but in such a case as illness in a man’s 
family, or a funeral, we should send a relief signalman, 
and allow the man to be off without losing his pay. 

21,632. (Mr. Galt.) But who would perform his 
duty in the meantime ?—The relief man. 

21,633. (Mr. Harrison.) You have had some cases 
where the signalman has been found drunk in his 
cabin ?—Yes. 

21,634. At Birtley one >—Yes. 

21,635. And one at Brockley Whims ?—Yes, 

21,636. It is only occasionally ?—Those are rare 
cases. 

21,637. (Chairman.) Have you had half a dozen in 
a year ?>—Not found in the cabin drunk. 

21,638. Not drunk on duty?—No, not drunk on 
duty. 

21,639. (Mr. Galt.) The traffic would be stopped 
would it not, then ?—It would soon discover itself b 
some mistake, very soon. : 

21,640. Have you had any accident happen from a 
man being drunk or unfit ?—They might permit trains 
to run on without giving them the proper signals and 
directions. 

21,641. But no case of that kind has occurred ?— 
I have not had one case. ; 

21,642. (Chairman.) Do you have reports fre- 
quently from signalmen of irregular working in .the 
next box to them ?—Now and then. We have not 


. Inany, but there have been now and then reports of 


that kind, 
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21,648. It is found in their books ?—It is found 
reported in their books. B 

21,644. And how soon would those cases be in- 
vestigated ?—At once by the district inspector. 

21,645. Your district inspector visits the cabins 
once a month ?—He may twice a month. 

21,646. Supposing he did not visit the cabin fora 
fortnight or so, would anything be known by such an 
entry in the book ?—The report would be made known 
by the man. The man would record the circumstance 
in the book, and at the same time report it to the 
district inspector. / 

21,647. Do you think from what you have seen and 
heard from your inspectors that the signalmen are 
strict in reporting cases of irregularity ?—I think 
they report them as fairly as you can expect men in 
their position to do. 

21,648. I mean as regards the working of their 
own mates in the next box, and the action of the 
drivers in passing the signals?—I think so; Ihave had 
no reason to be dissatisfied. 

21,649. What do you require your signalmen to 
consider overrunning. If the driver overruns the 
signal by the length of his engine, tender, and van, 
would that be considered overrunning to be reported ? 
—No. 

21,650. But if he overrun it to the extent of getting 
the tail of his train level with the signal ?—Certainly, 
that would be overrunning. 

21,651. I suppose your signals, where there are 
points, are generally fixed; so that the signal is in 
advance of the switches ?—That is so. 

21,652. You have had some little controversy on 
this line, I think, between the signal department and 
the drivers as to the rule applicable to auxiliary or 
distant signals; a memorial from the drivers ?—As 
to working the distant signals ? 

21,653. The rule as it stands here is the 118th ?— 
That is as to pulling up to the distant signal, and 
then drawing within it. 

21,654. Was it not as to what the signal might 
indicate ?—I think the position they took was this ; 
when a train had to stop at a station the mere putting 
on of the home signal was scarcely sufficient to enable 
the driver to stop at it. If I recollect right, that was 
the position they took. We had hitherto worked the 
line on the principle that the distant signal would 
only be put on if there was an obstruction on the line 
at or near the home signal. 

21,655. Your 44th rule was, “ Where distant sig- 
nals exist they shall be used while a train is stopping 
or when there is any obstruction or danger upon the 
main line at or near the station or siding, and for no 
other purpose ” ?>—Yes. 

21,656. Then they wished them used, in fact, as 
repeaters ?—Yes, 

21,657. What is the practical working now ?—The 
practical working under the block is that if we require 
to stop a train at a block station, owing to the section 
head not being clear, both the home and distant 
signals are kept at. danger. : 

21,658. So that they repeat each other ?—So that 
they repeat each other. That is on the block system. 
At the same time the obligation is not taken off the 
engine-drivers to get their trains in hand as soon as 
possible after seeing the distant signal at stop, and 
to be prepared to pull up at the home signal, if 
necessary. ‘3 - 

21,659. The 118th rule is, “ When an engine-driver 
“ finds a distant signal exhibiting the danger signal, 
“ he shall immediately shut off steam, and prepare 
“'to stop his train at the distant signal” ?—I think 
practically he should be able to stop his train at the 
distant signal if he should find it necessary, if there 
should be a train standing within the distant signal ; 
but as a rule, trains do not stop at the distant signal, 
as, obviously, it would not be a safe thing to do. 

21,660. They would be unprotected, ands would 
have no communication with the signal box ?—Quite 
sO. 

21,661. The first part of the rule means that the 
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driver should be able to stop at the distant signal >— 
Yes. 

21,662. Do you think they do reduce their trains 
in practice to such’ a speed that they could stop at 
distant signals; the block signals, not stations P—I 
question whether they do as a rule. 

21,663. They rather take it as a warning in practice 
that they must stop actually at the home ?—Or that 
they may find something between the distant signal 
and the home. jh 

21,664. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can they always see the 
distant signal at a sufficient distance ?>—They are 
placed as a rule so that they can see the distant sig- 
nals fully 1,000 yards beyond. 

21,665. Is that regularly studied in putting up the 
distant signal r—It is kept in view, that as fair a view 
should be had of the distant signal as the nature of 
the circumstances admit of. 

21,666. Is it the result of actual observation and 
arrangement made ?—Of actual observation. Ido not 
think the distance of 1,000 yards is taken absolutely, 
but supposing the distant signal is (as it is as a rule) 
800 yards from the home signal, then the distance at 
which the distant signal should be seen by an ap- 
proaching driver should not be less than 1,000 yards, 
more if possible. : 

21,667. Is that modified by circumstances, by there 
being an ascending gradient or other considerations ?— 
No, the question of ascending gradient does not affect 
the sight which an engine-driver should have of the 
distance signal. 4 

21,668. (Chairman.) In some cases, on curves and 
in cuttings, the distant signal is carried out, and is 
rather further than the ordinary distance ?—Yes, and 
in many cases there is a repeater ; there is first a 
repeater which the signalman can see from the cabin, 
and beyond that, at a greater than the usual distance, 
is the distant signal itself. 


21,669. Since the block system has been introduced 
on the large portion of your line which is run over by 
the fast trains, do you find that accidents have di- 
minished ?—I have not made any comparison. We 
have had very few accidents to trains running on the 
main line. I really cannot say off hand. 


21,670. Do you find that the men consider the block 
system a safer system of working or not ?>—That I do 
not know. It is difficult to get an expression of 
opinion from the men, or to ascertain exactly what 
their feeling is. . 

21,671. What is your own view of it. There is a 
good deal of difterence of opinion on the question ?— 
My own view is that it tends very much to safety. 

21,672. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it a cause of accident at 
all?—I think you may have exceptional accidents 
under the block system by mistakes of the individual 
men working it. There is always the fallibility of 
the men to be considered. They may permit a train 
to go into a section when the section is not clear. 

21,673. That would increase in proportion to the 
number of signal posts; the risk would be in propor- 
tion to the number of signal posts on the line ?—The 
working of the line is in effect transferred from the 
station-masters and the men under them to the signal- 
men. 

21,674. And to a certain extent from the engine- 
driver to the signalman?—I do not think that the 
responsibility is taken from the engine-drivers. 

21,675. Did he not before exercise a certain discre- 
tion as to following trains which he cannot exercise 
now. He relies now entirely on the block, does he 
not ?—So far as regards following trains he is not in 

-any way relieved from the responsibility of getting 
out of their way if he finds himself too close in ad- 
vance of them. 

21,676. When he is following a train he is not now 
called on to exercise any discretion, but only to look at 

' the signal ?—He, of course, only has to look at signals. 

21,677. Therefore he is relieved of that duty and 

responsibility, and it is transferred to the signalmen ? 

—Jn the olden time the working of the line was that 
| 
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one man following another closely was warned by the 
position of the home signal at the station whether a 
train had preceded him or not within five minutes 
If the home signal was clear he knew there was no 
train within five minutes of him. 

21,678. (Mr. Galt.) As a matter of fact do you 
find that they do make mistakes ?—I have found that 
signalmen have made mistakes, and have allowed a 
following train to enter a section when the section was 
not clear. 

21,679. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then the man who was 
driving having to look at nothing but the signal, 
drives without any other consideration, and he is more 
liable to an accident ?—The probability is that if the 
signalmen do make mistakes, and the line is not 
straight so that the driver can see before him, that 
under such circumstances an accident may be worse 
than if there had been an open line, because the driver 
is then running with a feeling of security that the 
section before him to the next signal cabin is clear. 

21,680. (Mr. Galt.) Have many mistakes of that 
kind occurred ?—Not many. 

21,681. (Mr. Ayrton.) Taken in proportion to the 
number of blocks, there is a proportionate increase of 
danger from railway accidents ?—From mistakes on 
the part of the signalmen. 

21,682. (Mr. Harrison.) You have had some such 
case ?>—Yes. 

21,683. (Mr. Galt.) Has any accident occurred 
from that?’—Yes, I recollect one case; in fact two 
cases. 

21,684. (Mr. Ayrton.) Security would seem to 
depend on the straightness of the line, and the driver 
having a good view before him ?—Of course under the 
block system the safety of the working depends upon 
the care of the signalmen, and next to that it depends 
upon the care of the driver keeping, as he is required 
to do, a good look out. 

21,685. Having a straight line to look at ?—Yes. 

21,686. (Chairman.) The driver under the block 
system, if he gets a clear signal, relies on the next 
length being clear ?—He seems to be justified in doing 
so, and does so no doubt. 

21,687. And in practice does run on in that 
reliance ?—I should say so. 

21,688. (Mr. Ayrton.) On the other hand you have 
a sigualman in a cabin who cannot be looked after, 
who therefore has a double liability to make mistakes, 
or fall asleep, or do something wrong ?—He has for 
the time no doubt the safety of that part of the line in 
his hands. 

21,689. And practically without supervision >—He 
cannot have supervision at all times, of course. 

21,690. (Chairman.) You must leave a man for 
many hours without any ?—Yes. 

21,691. (Mr. Galt.) Taking the advantages and 
disadvantages of each system, have you any doubt in 
your mind as to the block system being the best ?>— 
No, I do not think I have; I think the block system 
tends to safety in working, after taking into account 
the certainty that signal-men are liable to make 
mistakes. 

21,692. (Chairman.) Are your block lengths about 
two and a half miles or something of that sort on the 
main line ?—They do not average quite so much as 
that. 

21,693. Over two miles ?—Rather over two miles. 

21,694. Do you run from lengths of two miles inte 
short block lengths of three-quarters of a mile ?—As 
a rule I endeavour to avoid that except in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns. 

21,695. As arule you endeavour to avoid it, but 
does it occur ?—I do not think it does except in ap- 
proaching what may be termed terminal stations or 
very important junctions. 

21,696. Places at which a train would be in hand? 
—Yes. 

21,697. There would be considerable danger, would 
there not, in having a short length immediately upon a 
series of long ones where a train was not going to 
stop?—I do not think so much of the danger, but I 
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would expect to find a great deal of inconvenience in 
working, from the fact of one section being very short 
and other sections on each side the usual length. 
Supposing you had a section, say, half a mile long and 
a section on each side two miles long, it would lead 
no doubt to a good deal of delay in working. 

21,698. Taking stations, I suppose you have some 
on your line where the station itself is made a short 
block length of half a mile or something of that sort ? 
—Yes. 

21,699. And yet all trains do not stop at those 
stations >—Yes. 

21,700. Have you had any mistakes made by the 
signalmen from omitting to catch sight of the second 
signal ?—There. was one notably at Durham, where 
there was a collision between the down express and a 
train of empty carriages. 

21,701. That arose from the driver not catching 
sight of the second signal ?—No, it was owing to the 
signalman at the second of the two cabins not taking 
the precaution to look at the position of the signals 
in the first cabin, he being within 400 yards of it. 

21,702. So that he was crossing a train when the 
signal cabin behind was showing “line clear” >—The 
man who was shunting the carriages answered the 
“be ready” signal to the signalman in advance of 
him, and so permitted the express train to come on, 
although he actually had the carriages on the line. 

21,703. That was not the driver’s fault ?—No. 

21,704. (Mr. Ayrton.) That was a blunder of the 
signalman ?—It was almost more than a blunder ; it 
was a grievous wanton act of his in fouling the main 
line when the mail train was overdue. 

21,705. (Chairman.) You treat it rather as asin 
of commission than of omission?—It was. He was 
taken before the magistrates of Durham and con- 
victed. 

21,706. What was his punishment ?—Six months 
imprisonment. / 

21,707. (Mr. Ayrton.) He was convicted for foul- 
ing the line when he knew the train was due, and not 
for the imperfect signalling ?—He did not signal. 
He answered the “be ready” signal to the man at 
the advance cabin, and thereby drew him into taking 
off a signal. 

21,708. He answered “line clear ” >—Yes. 

21,709. (Chairman.) Was it the impression that 
the man had been drinking >—No. 

21,710. It was a momentary act?—Yes, it was a 
momentary act. He had been asignalman for two 
years at the same place, and bore a very good cha- 
racter indeed. 

21,711. (Mr. Galt.) Did he give any explanation ? 
—No, he simply said he could not tell how it was. 

21,712. Do you think that the multiplication of 
signals on that line by the introduction of the block 
system is such as to require the driver’s attention to 
be given mainly to the signals without his being able 
to give as much attention to his boiler and machinery 
as he used ?—I think not. 

21,718. (Chairman.) An express train, taking the 
line between Thirsk and Darlington, running on that 
line would be running 50 miles an hour ?—Quite. 

21,714. At intervals of how many minutes would 
he get signals ?—From Thirsk to Darlington about 
every three and a half minutes, I should say. 

21,715. If the signals were being shown against 
him he would get more, for he would get the distance 
signal ?-—Yes, he would. 

21,716. That is 700 or 800 yards ?—800 yards. 

21,717. Now Darlington to Newcastle ? — There 
they would be closer. 

21,718. On the through portion of that line it would 


be within two minutes, would it not, on an average ?— 


T almost think it would not be far from that, perhaps 
two minutes and.a half. 5 


21,719. When you come within a short distance of 


Ferry Hill Junction, for six or seven miles you would 
get the signals even thicker ?— They are very close 
there for about three miles from the time when you 
come in sight of Ferry Hill until you come to the 
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junction leading to the Team Valley line; they are 
very close, they are scarcely over a minute, in fact 
you would see the signals almost continuously. 

21,720. When the signals are so thick do you think 
that there is any risk of the eye of the driver getting 
wearied ?—I do not think so. 

21,721. No cases have happened to lead you to 
think that that has occurred >—Not one. baby 

21,722. I have been asking you somewhat closely 
upon that point, because it has been rather pointed. to 
by one or two drivers ; you think that that does not 
apply upon this line ?--I have often observed the 
signals on our line, and I do not think that there is 
anything in that, so far as I can judge. 

21,723. (Mr. Ayrton.) The driver knows when he 
expects the closely repeated signals ?—Yes. 

21,724. And therefore he ought to be prepared to 
look for them ?—Yes; at Ferry Hill it is almost one 
act to see the signals coming within sight, there are 
so many of them at the same time, 

21,725. ( Chairman.) You have said that the block 
averages a little over two,miles; do you think that 
the space is sufficiently wide for safety ?—I think so, 

21,726. Should you advocate the number of blocks 
being multiplied upon the line, and being brought, 
say, to a mile, or do you think it better to bring them 
to two and a half or, say, three miles?—I do not find 
the least’ disadvantage in having them upwards of 
two miles apart, if the convenient working of the 
traffic will admit of their being at that distance. 

21,727. (Mr. Ayrton.) It must depend upon the 
traffic >—Yes. 

21,728. (Chairman.) Do you think that with safety 
they could be brought up to, say a mile, so as to allow 
the line to be clear when crowded with traffic, if the 
trains are still being run at high speed ?—I have no 
doubt that they could be so brought up. 

21,729. And that the fast trains could be run with 
safety ?—Yes; the particular rules might require to 
be modified. 

21,730. Is there any rule by which you fix the 
height of the signal lamps from the ground for the 
block system ?—It altogether depends upon circum- 
stances. 

21,731. For what reason are they raised to a con- 
siderable height; some of them are raised to a very 
considerable height ?—As a rule,'to have, during the 
day, a sky background clear of any buildings behind 
them. ‘ 

21,732. In some cases both drivers and guards have 
spoken of the signals being fixed at such a height that 
in at all thick weather, or when the steam hangs 
about, they do not see the lamps until they are close, 
under them ?—I have had no complaint of that kind. 

21,733. Do you advocate the lamps being fixed 
high, asja general rule ?—No, I do not think it de- 
sirable to have extremely high signals, unless, indeed, 
there is no possibility of making them effective at a 
moderate height. . 

21,734. You would rather have: them down to 16 
or 20 feet ?—Say about from 20 to 25 feet. 

21,735. When you have been travelling in thick 
weather, when you have come under the signal post, 
or nearly under the signal post, have you ever noticed 
that the lamp has shown a white light below, although 
a red spectacle has been there ?—I have not noticed 
that particularly ; I have not had my attention drawn 
to it; but I can quite understand that a’ white light 
would show perpendicularly to any person underneath 
the lamp. 

21,736. There would be no difficulty, would there, 
in such cases, in'placing a screen or something under 
the lamp to prevent that ?—Not the slightest. 

21,737. Upon your line you have not had any com- 
plaints from drivers or from fogmen about it ?—Not 
the slightest. Dy 

21,738. (Mr. Galt.) What would prevent there 
being two lights, one being half way up the pole, and 
the other at the top, so that the driver would see it 
when he came near it ?>—In the first place it would be 
an expensive arrangement, and the difficulty would 
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be that the driver would always think that the lower 
or the higher light had some distinctive value apart 
from the other. 

21,739. (Chairman.) And the driver would take 
the one which he thought best ?—Yes. 

21,740. It has been a suggestion in some of the 
reports of the Board of Trade -officers on accidents, 
that a semaphore arm might be placed on the post at 
about the height of the driver’s eye, especially having 
regard to fog; have you ever had your attention drawn 
to the necessity of that ?—Never, by guards, drivers, 


- or fogmen. 


21,741. Is yours a district where you are subject to 
fog ?>—Very much in the southern part of the district. 

21,742. You mean from York to Selby, and Hull? 
—Yes. 

21,743. That is not a very crowded part of your 
district >—No. 

21,744. (Mr. Gait.) Do you not think that the 
suggestion of the officers of the Board of Trade is a 
good one ?—There is only this to be said, that our 
signals are most effective in fogs pretty high up. 

21,745. (Chairman.) With regard to the extent to 
which the electric telegraph communication is inter- 
rupted, or made imperfect, in thunder storms, or at 
times when strong electric currents are passing, what 
has been your experience ?—It has been interrupted 
to a very limited extent, and for a very short time; it 
has never extended over any considerable part of the 
district. 

21,746. Has it extended over three or four block 
lengths P—Yes. 

21,747. More than once ?—I think only once last 
year ; it was some time last summer. 

21,748. Upon what portion of your line was it? 
—Between York and Normanton, on the main line. 

21,749. What was the nature of the interruption, 
were the needles demagnetised, or made sluggish >— 
They were demagnetised altogether. 

21,750. Did you detect that readily before they could 
give any wrong indication ?—Yes. : 

21,751. (Mr. Galt.) Was that in a thunder storm ? 
—Yes. 

21,752. (Chairman.) Of course that state of things 
remained until the needles had, been readjusted ?—Yes, 
the men at once gave the notice outside their cabins, 
and we had men out at once and put it in a proper 
condition. 

21,753. Were the trains delayed ?—No, the block 
was suspended for a time between those portions, and 
the trains were worked upon an open line. 

21,754. Who had the power to stop the block 
system ?—The signalman. . 

21,755. And he would then have exhibited his signal 
in five minutes according to the old rule r—Yes. 

21,756. You have had no such interruption in any 
other part of your system ?—No, I am sure that we 
have had no other, that is the only one. 

21,757. You have stated that you have a considerable 
mileage of single lines >—Yes. 

21,758. On what system are your single lines 
worked ?—Apart from the block system they are 
worked by staff and tickets. 

21,759. Are they all with staff and tickets, or have 
you not some travelling porters ?—No, they are now 
all staff and tickets. Ido not think that any of our 
passenger lines have been worked otherwise than by 
staff and tickets. Thereis only one bit of line worked 
by a pilot man, and that is between Haswell and Shot- 
ton on the Hartlepool line, for a distance of about a 
mile and a half. Between Murton Junction and 
Haswell, and between Haswell and Shotton, are the 
only cases of pilots. 

21,760. (Mr. Harrison.) The Thirsk and Malton 
line was opened entirely by the pilot system ?—I do 
not remember that. : 

21,761. (Chairman.) Have you had any experience 
of working single lines by the telegraph wire ?—Yes, 
without the staff, and without pilots. | , 


_ 21,762. From your experience, which system do 


you prefer ?—So far as regards the telegraph, I would 
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not work for a day by telegraph alone, I do not con- 
sider it safe. 

21,763. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that by 
repeating the message it could be made safe ?—I can 
only say that on one of the lines which was worked 
by telegraph we had two or three mistakes, not that 
they led to any accident, but they very clearly showed 
how very dangerous it was to work a single line by 
mere telegraph. 

21,764. You consider that under any circumstances 
it would be unsafe, whatever precautions were taken ? 
—The mere omission or insertion of the word “ not,” 
makes all the difference in the information sent. 

21,765. (Chairman.) Some of your single lines are 
divided into several staff lengths ?,—Yes. 

21,766. Who fixes the crossing places >—I do. 

21,767. Has any person under you, or any person 
on the line itself, the power of changing those cross- 
ing places >—No. 

21,768. That is not allowed ?—No. 

21,769. I see that in one or two places you’ have 
what are called pilot rings instead of the staff?—The 
rings are merely to distinguish the staff upon one 
section from the staff upon another, so as to keep a 
particular staff for use between two points ; the rings 
are upon the staff. 

21,770. (Mr. Galt.) Am Ito understand you that 
under no circumstances whatever you would allow a 
train to go without the staff ?—Certainly not. 

21,771. (Chairman.) Without a staff or ticket ?— 
A man may go with a ticket, the staff being left at 
the point from which he starts. 

21,772. (Mr. Harrison.) In case of anything 
occurring, are you constantly sending some one along 
the line on horseback ?>—Yes ; for instance, if an 
engine breaks down at an intermediate staff station, 
having the staff there, I do not allow any engine to 
go to its assistance until the staff is brought by horse 
from the place where the engine is, and is transferred 
to the engine which is to go along the line. 

21,773. (Chairman.) I suppose that you would 
allow the staff to go by horse, or by trolly ?—I have 
never made that experiment ; I have always sent it on 
horseback. 

21,774. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest distance 
between the sections ’—About six miles. 

21,775. And what is the shortest distance >—About 
four miles, 

21,776. (Chairman.) All your passenger single 
lines are now worked by staff and ticket ?—They are. 

21,777. Do you consider that the safest system of 
the whole ?—I do. 

21,778. What was your reason for giving up the 
pilot guard system ?—I can scarcely bring back my 
memory to the circumstances which caused that to be 
brought about, but I think that the chief reason was 
that the work of the line was too much placed in the 
hands of one man. 

21,779. Of the pilot man ?—Of the pilot man. In 
these cases you have the safety of the line depending 
upon more than one person; those persons are, to a 
certain extent, watching each other, and keeping a 
check over each other by the staff and tickets. 

21,780. I suppose that it is easier to make the staff 
work than was found to be the case with one man if 
he was a little lazy ?—I do not think that that was 
quite the reason, but it was from placing it in the 
hands of one man. 

21,781. (Mr. Galt.) Would it be a more correct 
statement of your opinion to say that the staff system 
was the only safe system, instead of its being the 
safest system P—I would not go so far as that; I 
would not say that if you had a pilot guard who was 
faithful to his duty it would not act safely. 

21,782. (Chairman.) Hf you were working a short: 
piece of your line while repairing a bridge, or any- 
thing of that sort, I suppose that you would work by 
a pilot man ?>— Yes. . 

21,783. (Mr. Galt.) But you do not consider the 
telegraph at all safe ?—No, not for a single line. 

21,784. (Chairman.) Your experience leads you to 
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think that the telegraph alone, without the protection 
of a staff or a pilot man, is not quite safe ?—Yes. 

21,785. And you keep entirely in your own hands 
the power of dealing with the crossing places of the 
single lines ?—Yes. 

21,786. You would not allow a station-master to 
change them ?—Under no circumstances whatever. 

21,787. Have you had any accident on single lines 
from the failure to attend to staff regulations ?—I do 
not remember a single case. We have had some 
instances of delays to trains, but I do not remember 
a single instance in which we have had an accident. 

21,788. I suppose that now and then they have 
come away without the ticket, or have left the staff? 
—Yes. 

21,789. With your experience of working single 
lines upon the staff and ticket system, do you see any 
difficulty in working the trains, although the trains in 
each direction may not be equal ?—None whatever. 

21,750. I suppose that upon many of your branches 
unequal numbers of trains are worked. In some 
cases have you not more trains from one end than 
fcom the other ?—-Yes. 

21,791. And the staff and ticket system allows that 
to be done with perfect. ease ?—Yes. 

21,792. With respect to your passenger guards, 
have you any system of examination for testing their 
capacity before they are appointed ?—They generally 
commence as assistant guards, and their work is 
watched from time to time. 

21,793. It is watched by whom ?—By the inspector 
who is attached to the superintendent’s office. 

21,794. Are the head guards in those cases called 
upon to give any report?—They are not; the in- 
spector, who has generally been a guard, forms his 
own conclusions. 

21,795. (Mr. Galt.) Are they generally taken from 
the porters ?—Yes, as a rule. 

21,796. (Chairman.) As regards the passenger por- 
ters, have you any difficulty in maintaining perfect 
discipline among them ?—No, I have no difficulty. 
No doubt we have a good many changes to make in 
consequence of the men being unsettled, and at some 
places their not being very amenable to rule. 

21,797. Do you find any difficulty at stations where 
there are a considerable number of passenger porters, 
in getting the men to do duty which may not place 
them in immediate contact with the passengers, so as 
to deprive them of the chance of fees >—I cannot say 
that I have done so. 

21,798. One station-master has pointed out to us 
that he has had difficulty, where he has had a staff 
of passenger porters, who have also had to assist in 
the goods department. He has stated that he has 
found objections raised by them, and that they have 
almost refused to go to the goods yard ?—I think that 
it is just possible, 

21,799. But that has not become a great grievance 
with you ?—It has not become a feature at any of our 
stations, so far as regards the York Station, or the 
Neweastle Station, as far as I know. 

21,800. I suppose that you have a great deal of 
feeing the porters by the passengers ?—I do not know 
it, but I am afraid so. 

21,801. Do you think that it is a growing evil, or 
not ?—I can scarcely offer a reliable opinion upon 
that point. 

21,802. Do you think that any large amount of 
porters are feed to prevent luggage being weighed ?— 
I am afraid that by the class of commercial travellers 
they are. 

21,803. It has been in evidence before us that a 
special privilege with regard to excess luggage is 
allowed to commercial travellers under the rules of 
the clearing house; that their excess luggage is only 
charged at half the rate of the luggage of other people ; 
and that they are allowed extra privileges in getting 
it out. You have been a long time in the service ; 
can you tell us the origin of that practice? We have 
failed hitherto to get it ?—I recollect what you refer 
to, but I cannot tell you the origin of it; I should be 
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inclined to think that it began somewhat in compe- 
tition between some of the southern companies. 

21,804. Do you see any reason for it ?—None 
whatever. 

21,805. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that it leads 
to great quantities of luggage being brought by the 
travellers >—There are two ways in which the com- 
mercial travellers set themselves deliberately to de- 
fraud the companies, namely, first, by coming up 
within two minutes of the time of starting ; and next, 
by dividing luggage between themselves ; for instance, 
two men may come up, one to go to Durham with 
little luggage, and. the other to go to York with a 
great quantity ; they divide the luggage between them 
at this station, trusting that when they get away, the 
one who has a great quantity of excess luggage for 
the long distance will be able to escape scott free at 
the end of the journey. ‘That is done to a very great 
extent, in spite of all that we can do. , 

21,806. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever detected such 
a case ?>—Yes. 

21,807. Have you ever taken any steps against it ? 
—I do not think that the byelaws of the company 
will enable us to do more than to make them pay the 
amount. 

21,808. Chairman.) Is this luggage of the com- 
mercial travellers of such a weight or bulk as to make 
it inconvenient to be managed at roadside stations ?— 
Very much so. 

21,809. You sometimes want two men to lift a 
package ?—Very often. 

21,810. These, I suppose, are trade samples and 
articles for sale >—Yes. 

21,811. Is there any other class of passengers who 
carry any large amount of things which are not 
personal luggage, like wearing apparel ?—-No, I do 
not think so. 

21,812. Are you much inconvenienced here by 
third-class passengers taking as luggage large baskets 
of vegetables and things for sale ?—-There is no doubt 
that a certain portion of third-class passengers do take 
luggage, which may be considered as not strictly 
personal luggage ; but still it is a kind of luggage 
which you may naturally expect. that class of people 
to take with them, such as, perhaps, bedding. 

21,818. And chairs and tables ‘—Yes, especially in 
a district like this ; but as a rule we have not much 
to complain of it, so far as regards the working of 
the main line trains, 

21,814. You do not find it cause inconvenience ?— 
No. 

21,815. It does not cause you equal inconyenience 
to what is caused by the heavy commercial luggage ? 
—No. As regards the third-class_ passengers a great 
proportion of them are not much accustomed to 
travelling, and there is a good deal of trouble in 
keeping the people right, rather than in dealing with 
their luggage. 

21,816. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that you could 
have efficient porters at the railway stations for the 
wages which you pay them if they did not have tips? 
—I think that considering the ordinary wages of 
working men, and that the porters have a uniform in 
addition to their wages, they are fairly paid; I think 
they, consider. that they are fairly paid. 

21,817. Do you think that, you could retain them 
at_ the wages which you pay them if they did not 
calculate upon getting these tips from passengers ?>—I 
think so, because we do obtain the porters at these 
wages at a great many stations upon the line where I 
should take it they would get little or nothing in that 
way. 

21,818. (Chairman.) I suppose that at many of 
your stations they never would get a tip?—lI think 
not. 

21,819. (Mr. Galt.) Do you pay them the same 
wages at asmall station where they would not get 
anything extra, and at the larger stations where they 
would have a certainty of getting something extra ?— 
At the larger stations they get better wages than at 
the small places, 
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21,820. (Chairman.) Taking a place like Newcastle 
you have men doing duty as passenger porters, you 
have men doing duty as lamp trimmers, and also 
men putting lamps into the carriages and taking them 
out ?—Yes. 

21,821. What sort of difference would there be in 
those three classes of men as to wages ?—The lamp 
men have the same wages as the passenger porters. 

21,822. The lamp men have no chance of getting 
tips from passengers ?>—No. 

21,823. (Mr. Galt.) is there any difference be- 
tween the pay of the goods porters and the pay of 
the passenger porters ?—I can scarcely say ; I think 
that the goods porters, as a rule, are a little better 
paid than the passenger porters, but I may be wrong ; 
they have no uniform. 

21,824. (Chairman.) Practically at Newcastle, and 


at other large stations, your men who are employed to . 


clean lamps and so on are of the same class, and you 
get them at the same wages ?—Yes, about that. 

21,825. Without their getting any tips >—Yes. 

21,826. On your line have you found the practice 
prevail of passengers treating porters and guards to 
drink at stations where there are refreshment rooms. 
Tt is done in this way, a passenger says to the porter 
** T have paid for beer” or “for a glass of’ spirits for 
“you at the refreshment room, and I have told the 
“ refreshment room keeper to give it to porter 220” 
or whatever his number is ?—I have not been able 
to put my finger upon any of these cases, but I can 
say that at some stations where there are refreshment 
rooms the staff has been much more changed in con- 
sequence of the irregular habits of the men than I 
think would be the case if the refreshment rooms 
were not there. I can only judge from that. 

21,827. It is a very difficult thing to find out ?—A 
very difficult thing. 

21,828. But it leads you to the impression that where 
there are refreshment rooms, they get a little more 
drink than they otherwise would get ?-—It does. 

21,829. At the refreshment rooms on the North- 
eastern line, is there any prohibition upon the servants 
entering ?—There is. 

21,830. Is it really enforced ?—Of course when the 
trains are there men do not enter the rooms; when the 
trains are not there it is very difficult to say what they 
do; it is very difficult to get at the facts in those 
cases. 

21,831. Has it happened more than once, or twice, 

that you have had guards in an unfit state to take 
charge of trains on the journey ?—I am sorry to say 
that this year I have had three cases in which I have 
had either to discharge the men, or to reduce them to 
porters. In one case the guard had been for 28 years 
in the service, and he is now acting as a porter at the 
station. He came up for the express train at Edin- 
burgh, and he was the worse for drink at Edinburgh. 
_ 21,8382. (Mr. Galt.) Would you restore that man 
again after a certain time ?—No, I think that he quite 
understands that he has no chance of being a guard 
again. Speraeee 

21,833. (Chairman.) Was there any reason to think 
that that man had been treated by a passenger, or was 
it supposed that he had got drinking himself ?—He 
said that he had just gone to the refreshment room, 
and had got the drink for himself. I think that he 
was as a rule a sober man. 

21,834. (Mr. Galt.) Was he quite unfit to take 
charge of the train ?—Yes. 

21,835. (Chairman.) You have spoken of three 
cases; were the others cases of passenger guards ?— 
Yes, they were found unfit before starting ; one was 
found in the van. 

21,836. In the other two cases would the circum- 
stances lead you to think that it had been the result of 
treating ?—I think that in one of the cases it had 
' been ; [ came to the conclusion that two of the cases 
were cases of treating; and in the third case, I think 
that the man had been drinking himself with 
companions, 


21,837. Is there any arrangement at any of the 
stations, by which your guards or porters can get 
coffee or tea, or such things, at low rates p—Not apart 
from the refreshment rooms. 

21,838. The refreshment room charge is rather 
high for that class of men, is it not ?—No doubt it is, 
but they just pay the same as any other person, 

21,839. In a large station like this are the day men 
allowed to go away for meals, or have they a mess 
room in the station?—They are all allowed to go 
away. 

21,840. (Mr. Galt.) But is there a mess room here ? 
—Yes, they have a room fitted up, so that if they 
bring their meals to the station they can get them in 
comfort. 

21,841. (Chairman.) Have you much increased the 
refreshment rooms upon your line ?—I think not at 
all. 

21,842. Have you a very large number of stations 
without refreshment rooms ?—Yes. 

21,843. Have you had any complaints from the 
publie with respect to the want of them ?—I have 
not. 

21,844. I rather gather from your remarks that you 
are not an advocate for refreshment rooms ?>—I would 
only advocate refreshment rooms for bond fide tra- 
vellers. 

21,845. (Mr. Galt.) Have you increased, or de- 
creased, the number of late years >—The number has 
been rather stationary of late years, or it is now 
rather decreased; one has :been closed at Stockton, 
and I find the staff there very much improved by 
the refreshment room being taken away. 

21,846. (Chairman.) You would have no objection to 
refreshment rooms if no spirits were sold at them, and 
if there were only tea and coffee ?—Just so. 

21,847. (Mr. Galt.) What was the cause of taking 
away the refreshment room at Stockton ; was the use 
of it abused ?—It was made simply a tap-room. I con- 
sidered it unfair to the company’s servants to keep it 
on. 
21,848. (Chairman.) It was a room in which people 
were drinking instead of merely taking refreshment 
when trains were passing ?—Yes. 

21,849. Was it accessible from the town ?—It was 
only accessible from the platform, but it was open at 
all times. 

21,850. (Mr. Galt.) You have’ said that you have 
six signal inspectors under you ?—Yes. 

21,851. From what class of men have they been 
taken ?—T wo of them from the signalmen themselves 
who are very good men, of the others two were guards, 
and another was an inspector upon the line. 

21,852. What increase of wages had they >—Each 
of them has 100/. a year with an allowance of 18s. a 
week, for expenses. 

21,853. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they competent to exa- 
mine all the appliances. connected with the lights ? 
—No, they are not required to interfere with the inter- 
locking machinery at all ; they are competent to see 
whether the signals and the points work properly, and 
whether the telegraph instruments are in proper order, 
but they are not competent to examine the interlocking 
machinery so as to give any opinion upon it. 

21,854. (Chairman.) That comes under the engi- 
neer ?-—Yes. 

21,855. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they required to see to 
the lights ?—Yes, that is part of their duty; they are 
required to see whether the signals work properly. 

21,856. Have you any difficulty in filling up 
vacancies ?—Not at the present time, but in 1872 and 
1873 we had great difficulty. 

21,857. (Mr. Harrison.) At one time you had all 
your signal cabins in an inefficient state, until you could 
get men ?—Yes, I was obliged to send to London, and 
to Norfolk and Suffolk, and at last I got 60 or 80 men 
from those districts. 

21,858. (Mr. Galt.) Have you found the signal 


inspectors efficient ?—-Very much so; I have every — 


reason to be satisfied with them, 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. ANDREW Moscror examined. 


21,859. (Chairman.) Are you foreman to Mr. Carver 
in the town ?—Yes, I take charge of the men and 
horses in general. 

21,860. Can you tell us at all the number of casual- 
ties which have taken place with your men with the 
carts, so that we may compare them with the number 
of casualties which happen in the railway staff?—I am 
very glad to say that they are very slight indeed; I do 
not recollect more than above four or five in three 
years. 

21,861. That is with the carts ?—Yes. 

21,862. What number of carters have you ?—We 
have 85 carters in Newcastle. 

21,863. I suppose that sometimes your stablemen 
meet with accidents; they get kicked, and get their 
feet trodden upon by the horses ?—Yes. The most 
serious accident that we have had was where a young 
man got killed. 

21,864. Was it by a kick ?—No, it was through the 
machinery which we have for cutting hay in the stable. 

21,865. In speaking of the. casualties among your 
men who go with the rollies, I suppose that you mean 
that such cases would lay a man up for a week, or 
something of that sort ?—Yes, the longest time has 
been a month. 

21,866. But you would consider it a casualty if a 
man was off duty for a week ?—Yes. 

21,867. If a man gets his hand injured and has to 
go to a doctor to get it dressed, and is merely off duty 
for two or three hours, I suppose thatyou would not 
count that a casualty ?—No. 

21,868. Do these men of yours take the parcels up 
into the warehouses and to the upper floors of the 
buildings ?—No. 

21,869. They deliver them on the ground floor ?— 
Yes. 


21,870. Do those men lift the goods into the cart - 


when they are collecting ?—No, not in a regular way, 
but they assist. 


21,871. Do you find that many of those men get 
their backs strained, without being seriously injured ? 
—We have occasionally instances of that kind from 
heavy lifts. 

21,872. I ask the question because that is not an 
unfrequent return of casualties among the railway 
men ?—I have known the men to be laid up for some 
days. . 

21,873. Your staff consists of men who go with 
these carts, and a certain number of stablemen and 
horse keepers ?-—Yes. 

21,874. Have you any other class of men ?—No, 
only those. 

21,875. You have 85 carters ?—Yes. . 

21,876. What number of ostlers have you who loo 
after your horses >—LHight. 

21,877. Do you think that you get a couple of cases 
in a year among the horse keepers, of those men getting 
laid up from being kicked by a horse, or anything of 
that sort ?—I do not think that we have had more 
than two or three cases yearly during the time that I 
have been in the service. A man had his arm taken 
off, and a rollyman had his fingers bruised at the 
station by his rolly being caught by a rope: being 
drawn over the capstan; that was from the negligence 


either of the man driving, or of the warner, who was 


there with a red flag at the time. Of course the negli- 
gence was between the men, which we were not able 
to prove at the time: 

21,878. What was the previous case which you have 
mentioned ?~-The man was cellaring a cask of spirits, 
and the hatchway came down and hurt his arm. 

21,879. (Mr. Harrison.) If a man got his finger 
injured by a piece of glass, or anything of that kind, 
you would not report it >—No. 

21,880. You would not treat anything as.a casualty 
except something which laid the man up for some 
days >—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JoHN ArmstRoNG HASWELL examined. 


21,881. (Chairman.) Have you the locomotive time 
books ?—Yes (producing the same). 

21,882. I find in the time sheet that a fireman and 
a driver, namely, Thomas Little and. Henry Gandall, 
are entered on the 17th of January for 204 hours, 
would that have been from some detention ?—Yes. 

21,883. That man appears to have had the longest 
day, because he is entered for 18-hours on the 16th, 
and: 203 hours on the 17th ?—Yes, that. occurs occa- 
sionally when they are not able to complete their 
service in the time allotted to them. 

21,884. (Mr. Harrison.) What is engine No. 851? 
—A goods engine. 

21,885. (Chairman.) 1 find that in the case of 
engine No. 851, John Carter and James Ackenclose 
worked for 20 hours on the 20th, and 19} hours on 
the 21st >—Yes. 

21,886. Then there is the case of engine No. 721, 
would that be a goods engine ?—Yes. 

21,887. Adam Hope and M. Fairham are recorded 
as having worked for 174 hours on the 18th, 17 hours 
on the 19th, 15 hours on the 20th, 184 hours on the 
21st, and 123 hours on the 22nd. Would that be the 
regular course of working, or would that arise from 
exceptional circumstances ?— From exceptional: cir- 
cumstances ; they were kept much longer out than 
they ought to have been. 

21,888. Would engine No. 789 be a goods engine ; 
George Arthur is the driver of it >—Yes. 

21,889. Do you know what work he is doing, is he 
doing heavy work ?>—Yes; those are the trains either 
to York or to Berwick. 

21,890. On the 18th he had 142 hours; on the 
19th, 20} hours; on the 20th, 184 hours; on the 
21st, 18 hours; and on the 22nd, 15 hours ?— Yes. 


21,891. (Mr.. Harrison.) Then he generally re- 


mains a long time at Berwick >—Yes, and a long time 
at York, and if he goes no further than Darlington 
he has along time at Darlington; but they are re- 
lieved if they are at York waiting for the arrival of 
a train to bring on; they are relieved by other men. 
As soon as they get to York other men take their 
engines. 

21,892. (Chairman.) And they coke the engine 
and water it ?—Yes, and they do what is necessary. 

21,893. So that the driver merely has to come back 
a quarter of an hour or half an hour before the train 
starts >—Yes. 

21,894. With the guards the time will not be so 
long ?>—They will be at least two hours a day shorter, 
and in many cases three or four hours shorter. 

21,895. Are your men frequently detained when 
they have brought their train into the station before 
they can get their engine into the engine stable ?— 
There has been great difficulty since the block 
arrangement ; there has been greater difficulty than 
there was before. 

21,896. I suppose that February is about 
worst month ?—Yes, it isa winter month. 

21,897. (Mr. Harrison.) And I suppose that this 
year it has been a particularly bad month on account 
of the snow ?—Yes. 

21,898. (Chairman.) What happens in a ease of 
that sort. What description of engine would No. 
852 be ?—I think that it is a goods engine. ; 

21,899. The driver was a man named George Athie, 
and the fireman was John Appleton ; the driver got 25 
hours spell?—That would be on a Sunday, that is a 
special case, and I can easily explain it. He is a man 
who would go on the Saturday from here to Edinburgh, 
and he would remain there until the Monday forenoon ; 


your 
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he would be off duty after his arrival at Edinburgh 
until the Monday forenoon, but we give him the 25 
hours. | : 

21,900. You pay him until he comes back here >— 
We pay him until he comes back to Newcastle. 

21,901. I suppose that he gets to Edinburgh on 
Saturday night ?—On Saturday evening, and he does 
not leave until Monday forenoon. 

21,902. He makes ten hours on Saturday, and 25 
hours on Sunday ?—On his arrival at Berwick on the 
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Saturday evening he is paid until the Monday morning ; 
it is a portion of the Saturday and the Sunday, and a 


portion of the Monday. 


21,903. It is all entered on the Saturday and the 
Sunday ; the entry is 10 hours on Saturday, and 25 
hours on Sunday ?—Yes. 

21,904. He is paid for 35 hours altogether >—Yes. 

, 21,905. The same remark would probably apply to 
another man, namely, Appleby ?—Yes, that is another 
of the express drivers to Edinburgh. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Wednesday next at Carlisle. 


CARLISLE. 
Wednesday, 14th April 1875. 


PRESENT 3; 
His Grace tHe DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM in tHe Czar. 


Tue HARL or ABERDEEN. 
Tue Riegut Hon. A. S. Ayrron. 


W. Gatt, Esa. 
E. F. Pettew, Hsq.,, Secretary. 


Mr. Enwarp PRESTON examined. 


21,906. ( Chairman.) You are station-master at the 
Citadel Station, Carlisle ?—I am; under the station 
committee. 

21,907. How long have you been here ?—13 years. 

21,908. Can you give us a return of the average 
number of trains working in and out of the station 
in the first year after the completion of the extension 
which was made about 1862, and the average number 
of trains per diem for the year 1874 ?—Yes. 

21,909. There has been no other great change here 
except that >—No. 

21,910. Is there much trans-shipment of luggage 
here ?—Yes, a great deal, it is a very heavy quantity. 

21,911. Do you weigh the luggage here ?—No, not 
unless some passenger has excess. 

21,912. Then we can get no information about 
the luggage here >—No, not as to what we transfer. 

21,913. Nor as to the proportion of luggage per 
passenger ?—No. 

21,914, From what you have seen during the long 
time that you have been here, do you consider that 
the quantity of luggage per passenger has increased ? 
—I do. ; 

21,915. There is. more of it than there was 10 
years back ?—There is more of it, and it is more 
bulky, which is a very important: consideration, as 
more room is required in trains for loading it. 

21,916. With regard to casualties to the men in 
the station, we have not got the information very 
clearly from the Board of Trade returns. Can you 
furnish us with a return of all the accidents which 
have occurred to the company’s servants, within your 
jurisdiction, for the year 1874 ?—Yes. 

21,917. From the Board of Trade returns we can- 
not tell whether the men have been hurt in the loco- 
motive works or at your station ?—I will get the in- 
formation for the year 1874. 

21,918. Including in it anything which you treat 
as a casualty ?—Yes. 


21,919. I suppose that if a man was off duty for a 
day from having sprained his hand it would be con- 
sidered a casualty ?—No; unless he was hurt in the 
station we should not treat it as a casualty. 

21,920. If a man sprained his hand or strained his 
back in lifting luggage at the platform, and was off 
duty for a day, would you include that ?+Not so 
small a matter ag that, I think, it is scarcely a matter 
which would come in as an accident. pate! 

21,921. You can only give us a list of those cases 
which you have noted?—Quite so. 

21,922. Have any of your staff been dismissed for 
drunkenness during the year 1874 ?—I think that we 
have had one or two cases of that. 

21,923. Do you keep a separate fine book here, or 
do each company do so ?—We keep a separate one ; 
it ig under a joint committee. 

21,924. Then you can give us a return of. the 
number of cases in which men have been either dis- 
missed or fined, and perhaps you can classify them. 
The classification which we have had has been, 
“ Drunkenness,” “ Negligence affecting the safety of 
“ traffic,” and “General negligence,” such as mis- 
placing luggage and that sort of thing. We do not 
care very much about the last head, but where a man 
has been negligent in conveying orders as to the 
starting of a train, or anything of that kind, or has 
given a wrong signal, that would be negligence affect- 
ing safety ?—We have no case of that description. 
I understand that your Grace wishes to have this 
information for 1874. 

21,925. Yes ; your jurisdiction is a small but isolated 
one ?—Yes, the station only, 

21,926. So that we do not get those men in the 
returns of the fines made by the different companies ?— 
No, you do not, : 

21,927. The Midland Company are not working in 
yet, are they ?—No, they are not. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. to to-morrow at 10 o’clock, at Glasgow: 
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GLASGOW. 
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PRESENT : 
His Grace tor DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM in rue Cuarr. 
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Tue Rieur Hon. A. S. Ayeton, 


Lievr.-Gen. Sir J. L. Srumons, K.C.B. 
W. Gatt, By Q. 
E. F. Petiew, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Henry Warp ecamiieds 


21,928. (Chairman.) Do you hand in the monthly 
reports of offences and accidents resulting therefrom ? 
—Yes, for the 12 months beginning in January 1874; 
they include many cases which occurred before the 
commencement of the year. That return gives you 
the nature of the accident and the offence, and the 
punishment inflicted, if any. 

21,929. Have you the time books of the men ?-= 
Those are the guards’ journals. In the coaching 
department we do not keep time books, except just 
merely the train books, and the goods books for the 
goods which go out. 

21,930. Do you not keep time books as regards the 
men’s time ?—The locomotive department, and the 
drivers do so. 


21,931. Are the guards paid fixed sums ?—Yes, and 
they are not allowed anything for overtime. In the 
goods department the breaksmen are allowed overtime, 
Mr. Gilmour will explain that to you. 

21,932. The passenger guards have no overtime ? 
—None. 

21,933. Suppose that a passenger guard is kept out 
by delay ?—It is then a special case, and he would 
have a special allowance for it. 

21,934. The locomotive department will send us up 
the time book of the drivers —Yes. 

21,935. And that includes the general breaksmen ? 
—Yes, most of them. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Davin Ineris 


21,936. (Chairman.) You are the superintendent 
on the Caledonian Railway at Buchanan Street >—Yes, 
of the goods department. 

21,937. Can you tell us what your staff consists of 
at Buchanan Street ?—It consists of about 116 clerks, 
including myself. 

21938. What are they, are they checkers, or 
weighers ?—We do not call those men clerks, the 
clerks are strictly at the invoicing and the sheeting 
out of the goods, and the correspondence, and the book- 
keeping department, and the cash. 

21,939. What is your staff on wages, and in the 
sheds ?—There are 163 goods porters ; those include 
what we call checkers and scalesmen. 

21,940. And cranemen ?—Yes, and barrow men, 
and loaders. 

21,941. Those 163 men would include all the plat- 
form staff?—Yes. Then we have the grain store staff 
besides. 

21,942. Is not that in a different building ?—It is 
all within the Buchanan Street station. 

21,943. But the 163 men are for forwarding and 
receiving ?—Yes, for general merchandise. 

21,944. Have you not also under you a number of 
cart men and horse men?—Not under me. 

21,945. Whom are they under ?—There are Messrs. 
Wordie and Co., who are contractors. 

21,946. Wordie and Co. have their own name on 
some of the carts, and there is the name of the 
Caledonian Railway Company on some of the carts ? 
—They have both names, because they are contractors 
to the Caledonian Company, and ‘not to any other 
company. 

21,947. Have you no horse men, or carts under you 
at Buchanan Street ?—The company also do a part of 
the work themselves ; they are supposed to clear out 
the goods, and to bring in the goods, but the immediate 
management of them does not come under me, 

21,948. Under whom would it be?—Wordie and 
Co. They, of course, make their own appoint- 
ments, and dismiss their men, and look after their 
conduct. Mr. George Robb is at the head of the com- 
pany’s carting department, Mr. Wilson is under him 
again, and has charge of the working department. 

21,949. Where are Mr. Robb’s headquarters ?—In 
Germiston Street, close at hand here. 

21,950. Can you tell us about the average number 
of trucks which are handled in your station in a day? 
—Between 400 and 500 out, and as many in. 


GILMOUR examined. 


21,951. You may call it a 1,000 trucks a day on the 
average, which are handled ?—Not quite so many, 
perhaps 900. 

21,952. The station is worked, I think, by hydraulic 
power ?—The cranework is nearly all by hydraulic 
power. There is what they call the old shed; it is an 
old brick building where the cranes are still worked 
by manual labour. 

21,953. You have no steam cranes or gear ?—Not 
any. 
21,954. It is hydraulic and manual work ?—Yes. 

21,955. I suppose that you have a good many 
armour plates, and heavy things of that kind ?—Occa- 
sionally we have. 

21,956. Do you take them in the shed or in the 
yard ?—The capacity in the shed is only two tons; 
there is no crane within the shed which can lift more 
than two tons. ’ 

21,957. I suppose that you have a 20-ton crane ? 
—25 tons. 

21,958. Have you two of those cranes ?—One. 

21,959. Is it constantly in use >—Almost daily. 

21,960. Is it hydraulic or manual ?—Manual. 

21,961. Have you had any casualties to your men in 
handling these heavy weights with a 25-ton crane 
within the last year ?—None that I recollect, but I 
cannot be certain. 

21,962. What is the most common casualty among 
your porters in your shed?—Perhaps getting a box 
thrown on their leg by a barrow man, or some similar 
thing to that; there is very seldom anything else 
with the porters. 

21,963. The carelessness of one man hurts another ? 
—Just so. : 

21,964. Your station is fitted with hydraulic capstans, 
is it not ?—It is. 

21,965. But I have understood that you never use 
them ?—We have not used them fora long time. We 
do not find them of any service where we have a good 
service of the pilot engine power. ; 

21,966. The course of business at your station is 
for a whole train to be backed into the platform, is it 
not?—A train may carry twice as much as would 
fill one line of sheds. A train might consist of 44 
carriages, which would be about the maximum. 

21,967. The engine and carriages fill the shed at 
once ?—Yes. 7 : 

21,968, And then they are left until you can unload 
them ?—Just so. 
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21,969. And it is in the same way, as I understand, 
in loading outwards; they fill one of the lines with 
empty trucks for you to load ?—Hither with empty 
trucks or those which have been unloaded, are loaded 
before they are drawn again. 

21,970. How many roads up to the platform have 
you ?—There are seven. 

21,971. How many platforms are there ?—Seven, 
besides the grain store. 

21,972. And five of them load both ways ; they 
are double-sided, are they not ?—Yes, five of them 
load both ways. 

21,9738. Have you had any fatal accident in the 
year 1874 among your men ?—We have had one, I 
think, in 1874. 

21,974. Do you remember the circumstances of it ? 
—It was in the grain store. 

21,975. You do not recollect any fatal accident in 
the year 1874 in the open shed ?—No; there was one 
man with respect to whom it was never ascertained 
whether it was really an accident which killed the 
man, or whether it was some disease which caused 
the man to fall. he fell from the top of a truck. We 
do not make a post mortem examination in Scotland 
as they do in England, and the real cause was never 
ascertained ; he fell off the top of the truck without 
any apparent cause, except perhaps that the,sheet string 
broke. The fall might have been the result of disease 
of the heart for instance, but he fell and was killed. 
It was reported to the fiscal in the usual way, and it 
was expected that a post mortem examination would 
be made, but it was not done. 

21,976. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it not the practice 
to have an inquest >—Not regularly, sometimes they 
do so. 

21,977. (Chairman.) Are all fatal accidents which 
occur on your premises returned to the directors >— 
‘They are, I believe, by the manager, not direct by me. 

21,978. They would be all returned by you to the 
manager ?—Yes, all accidents, both fatal accidents 
and simple accidents. 

21,979. Would all the accidents in your return 
come into this sort of form (handing a document to 
the witness)?—-I am not aware of that; I have not 
seen that form before. 

21,980. This is the general managers record of 
offences, and accidents resulting therefrom ?—I have 
no doubt that those cases would be reported by him. 

21,981. (Harl of Aberdeen.) If an accident hap- 
pened to one of the carters while engaged in loading 
goods, would it be returned as an accident to one of 
the railway servants?—-Yes, if within the railway 
station. 

21,982. But merely because it was within the 
station, and not from its connection with the com- 
pany ?—Exactly so. Supposing that it was not one 
of our own carters, and that it was a strange carter, 


it would be certainly reported. 


21,983. (Chairman.) Can you tell us the number 
of casualties to your men which you have had to 
report in 12 months ?—I could not state the number, 
but they are not very many. - ~~ 

21,984. I suppose that you have some record from 
which you can supply that information ?>—Certainly. 

21,985. (Mr. Galt.) Do you make any distinction 
between a public carter and one in the service of the 
company in recording an accident?—We merely 
state whose servant the man is. 

21,986. (Chairman.) What do you consider a 
casualty of which you would make a report; I 
ask you the question because I find that there is a 
good deal of difference between the companies in the 
way in which they treat it ?>—We make a report upon 
everything which requires medical advice. 

21,987. Suppose that aman had actually strained 
his back in lifting a box and went home for a day ?— 
We should not report that case unless he required 
medical advice. p 

21,988. But if he required medical advice your 
report would be made ?—Certainly, every such case is 
reported. 
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21,989. If aman met with a slight accident, and 
cut his hand by broken glass so as to oblige it to be 
bound up, and was away for an hour or two, going to 
the doctor to have it bound up, would that case be 
reported ?—It would. 

21,990. Does the company’s doctor keep any record 
of cases which he attends. is any fee given to him ? 
—He makes a charge for each separate case. 

21,991. What is the doctor’s name ?—There are 
two doctor’s, namely, Messrs. Paterson and Perry, 
they are conjoined. 

21,992. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing that a man was 
away for a day or two on account of some slight 
accident, but that still it was not necessary for him to 
go to a doctor, would you take any notice of it ?--We 
should know that he was off duty, but we should not 
report it as an accident if he did not want any 
medical advice, supposing that he sprained his back, 
and wanted a day or two’s rest. 

21,993. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does a man decide for 
himself whether he will go to the doctor, or does the 
superior officer send him to the doctor ?—It is gene- 
rally a mutual understanding. If a man goes home 
and wishes a doctor to be sent to him, we do so; if 
he does not wish it, we do not send the doctor, but if 
he remains off work longer than we think necessary, 
we send a doctor to him in case he might be scheming. 

21,994. If he asks for a doctor, is his application 
refused ?—Never. 

21,995. (Str J. L. Simmons.) If a man stays away 
for a day or two in that way, does he continue to 
receive his wages ?—Certainly. 

21,996. (Mr. Ayrton.) Without the report of the 
doctor, or with the report of the doctor?~.In some 
cases without the report of the doctor. 

21,997. Or the report of the superior officer >—Yes, 
of the foreman. Of course we have some knowledge 
that something really has happened to the man. 

21,998. (Mr. Galt.) If you had any doubt about 
the case, you would send him to the doctor ?— 
Certainly. : 

21,999. (Chairman.) What is your system of pay 
for your 163 porters in the station, Are they paid 
a certain rate per day covering 10 hours, or any given 
number of hours work ?—They are paid by the week 
covering a certain number of hours daily labour, in fact 
they are paid once in two weeks. 

22,000. What number of hours a week do you 
expect from them ?—Ten hours a day. 

22,001. Sixty hours in the week ?—Yes. 

22,002. Then they would have to make up 60 
hours a week for their week’s pay ?—Just so. 

22,003. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is any goods business done 
on Sunday ?>—None by the porters. 

22,004. (Chairman.) Your goods warehouses are 
strictly closed on Sundays ?—Yes. 

22,005. Do you make up two shifts a day,a day 
shift and a night shift?—We, do not work exactly the 
24 hours round; the men who come on at 12 o’clock 
at midnight go off at 12 at noon, and there are two 
intervals for their meals. 

22,006. Do you allow two hours for meals ?—During 
the night about half an hour is allowed, and they have 
a full hour for breakfast. 

22,007. Then they have one and a half hours ?— 
Yes, perhaps so; they do not leave during the middle 
of the night, they bring something with them, and 
they take it during the time. 

22,008. When do the other men come on?—A 
portion come on at 3 in the morning, and they get 
off at 3 in the afternoon. 

22,009. When do those men who are working until 
6 or 7 o'clock in the evening come on ?>—We have no 
staff who come on at that hour. 

22,010. We were in the sheds yesterday afternoon 
at about half-past 6, and there were men in the sheds? 
Those men come on some at 9 and some at 10 in the 
morning. 

22,011. When do the men who come on at 9 in the 
morning go off ?—At about 8 p.m. 
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22,012. And- when do the men who come on at 10 
in the morning go off ?—Perhaps about an hour later. 

22,013. They remain until 9?—Yes, as nearly as 
possible. 

22,014. Do you consider that all your business is 
over at 9 o’clock ?—Yes, as a rule. 

22,015. So that your shed is practically closed for 
about three hours, namely, from 9 o’clock until 12 at 

night >—Yes; on Saturdays the time for which it is 
closed is much longer; the gate is shut sooner, and 
they get away earlier ; ; it is perhaps about 7 o’clock 
when the work is over. 

22,016. And then the shed is not opened until what 
time on the Monday morning ?—It is opened at 12 at, 
midnight on Sunday, just as Sunday goes out and 
Monday comes in. I may be allowed to explain that 
on these shifts if the men have done their work they 
are allowed to go. Supposing that a man comes on at 
12 o’clock, and his work is done at half-past 11, he 
may then go. 

22,017. Supposing that his work was not finished, 
would he remain there another half hour until it was 
done ?—Yes, he would remain there perhaps for half 
an hour, but if it was more than half an hour he would 
be paid for it. 

22,018. If it approached an hour it would be con- 
sidered as an hour ?—Yes, certainly. 

22,019. Have you always paid overtime in that 
way r-—Yes. 

22,020. For eight or ten hours? —No, we have 
always paid overtime, but not upon the same principle 
as we do now. y 

22,021. What is the difference ?—The men were 
not paid quite so promptly up to the ten hours. 

22,022. Were they paid for 10 hours?—It might 
have come to that. For the last two or three years 
it has been pretty prompt to the 10 hours. 

22,023. Have you found any difference in the dis- 
position of the men under that system; have you 


’ found any inclination in any of them to idle over 


their work in order to get overtime ?—No, I would 
not say so. There might be an exception, but I do not 
think that we could talk of it as a system or a rule. 

22,024. At all events you do not find them do so 
to such an extent as to make it a source of complaint 
by you ?—Certainly not. 

22,025. (Earl of Aberdeen.) And if it had been 
prevalent to any extent it would have come to your 
knowledge ?—Certainly. 

22,026. (Chairman.) Would it ever happen that a 
man coming on at midnight, and who would ordinarily 
go off at noon, would be kept on until 3 o’clock, 
making his time 15 hours a day ?—That occurs on 
Mondays at times. 

22,027. On Monday you have rather an accumula- 
tion of inward goods ?—Certainly. We have two 
days’ traffic in one, owing to the trains from the South 
running on Sundays; the Friday’s and Saturday’s 
goods arrive on the Sunday, and remain over until 
Monday morning, and of course we must use great 
exertions to get them out. 

22,028. Would that happen every Monday ?—Yes, 
as a rule. 

22,029. Then the night shift or the first morning 
shift would be making some 15 hours a day ?—Just. 
so. 

22,030. On the Monday afternoon would the same 
rule apply to other shifts, namely, that there is a 
portion of work on Monday which keeps the men 
on, and gives them overtime ?—It does not affect the 
outgoing traffic, their hours are not longer on that 
account, 

22,031. It would be the 12 o’clock men and the 
3 o’clock men ?—Just so; the 3 Shean men would 
come out at 12. 

22,032. But the men who go on Be witdniehd are 
the men who are kept longer for the inward traffic on 
the Monday ?—Just so. 

22.033. Have those men the night shift on one 
week and the day shift in the next week, or do they 
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always have the same ?—We keep the same men on 
the same shift. 

22,034. What proportion of your men would come 
on the night shift; about half ?—No, about 25 to 30 
men. 

22,035. (Mr. Galt.) Have any men a preference 
for one shift more than for another ?—Some have. 

22,036. If any of the 125 men wish to change into 
another shift have you any objection to their doing 
so ?——-We generally shift them when we find it con- — 
venient ; we cannot meet it in every case. 

22,037. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the men who are on 
the night shift married or unmarried men ?—They 
are both. 

22,038. (Mr. Galt.) Have you much overtime in 
the course of the week ?—It is not very great con- 
sidering the staff. 

22,039. ( Chairman.) Following out the night shift 
of 30 men, what proportion of foremen would be on 
duty at night >—Not more than two. 

22,040. “Are these foremen who are on the night 
shift men who have been long with you ?—Yes. 

22,041. Have they been with you for seven or 
eight years ?—Longer. 

22,042. Have the Glasgow men been for some time 
with the company ?—A great many of them have. 

22,043. Do you notice that there is any greater 
disposition to leave the company in the night shift 
than there is in the day shift >—I cannot say so ; 
many of the men prefer it; they would rather have 
the afternoon to themselves ; men ask to get on to the 
night shift, but some ask to get off. 

22,044. Do you fancy that the men who are on the 

night shift sometimes make use of their time in the 
afternoon in some other employment ?—I do not think 
SO. 

22,045. You have not had such cases before you? 
—Never. . 

22,046. I suppose that there would be two foreman 
with each shift, you would have two at night ; would 
you have two at the 3 o’clock shift?—One foreman. 
It is a small proportion of the staff which comes out 
at those hours. 

22,047. The number of men who come on at 
10 o’clock in the morning on the day shift would be 
niuch larger than those on the night shift ?—Yes, our 
whole staff would be on then. 

22,048. How are your foremen placed in the shed, 
taking the afternoon, when you are receiving and for- 
warding goods ?—There are separate foremen for re- 
ceivirig and forwarding, none of our foremen have 


charge of both departments. 


22,049. Have you any undergrade of foremen or 
leading men, or are all the men who are below the 
foremen paid at one rate ?—There are different rates. 

22,050. Is it according to time ?—It is according to 
the duties which they perform, and their length of 
service ivalso taken into consideration ; generally the 
duties which they perform regulate the pay. 

22,051. Have you had casualties from a little care- 
lessness in loading waggons, in fixing grabs, or things 
of that sort, such as catching men’s arms or fingers ? 
— Occasionally, but very rarely. 

22,052. How has that arisen ?—In- every case it has 
arisen from some carelessness, and not irom any 
defect in the apparatus. 

22,053. Is it the carelessness of the particular man 
who is hurt, or is it the carelessness of, some boy or 
lad ?—We do not employ any boys, they are all men. 

22,054. What are the bulky class of goods which 
you load at the station ; have you any cotton traffic ? 
—We have, but, it is not very great. It is a very 
general traffic at Buchanan Street ; we carry both fine 
goods and machinery, and heavy castings, and grain. 

22,055. Do you do any timber trade at that station? 
—Yes, a little, but not very great. 

22 ,056. Is that timber building timber ?—Yes. 

22 057. Do you use traversers or not We do not 
use them. 

22,058. Turning to the grain stores, the grain 
stores adjoin the Buchanan Street sheds ?—They do. 


22,059. But you have a separate set of men for 
them ?>—We have. 

22,060. What number are employed in the stores? 
—They average about 30; the number varies. It is 
different from goods traffic, because the grain traffic 
during certain months of the year is very heavy, and 
in other months it is very light, whereas the goods 
are more uniform. 

22,061. If more porters are wanted at the grain 
stores do you send them from the goods shed >—I 
control that; on the other hand, if more are wanted 
at the goods shed, they are taken from the grain 
stores, but it is very seldom that we do that. 

22,062. Is the grain in sacks or do you have it in 
bulk ?—It is in sacks when it arrives, and it is shot 
out, but we bulk it in the stores. A large quantity 
is kept in bulk; we put it out, and we keep it in a 
proper state. 

22,063. Then do you bag it again for despatch ?— 
Yes. 

22,064, Have you in any case taken it in bulk ?— 
Yes, [have seen grain taken in bulk, but it would 
not occur perhaps more than once in many years ; it 
is perhaps a damaged cargo which comes in. It is 
a traffic which is never thought of to be carried in 
bulk. ~ 

22,065. Have you had many accidents in the grain 
stores from sacks falling on men ?—Very few indeed. 

22,066. Is the grain brought to you from the street 
or chiefly by train ?—It comes in by train, and is 
taken out by carts; we do not store any grain for the 
town, but it is entirely for the use of the public who 
earry their grain over the line. 

22,067. Have you any idea of the quantity of grain 
which you can store ?—60,000 or 70,000 bolls, a boll 
is half a quarter, 240 lbs. is a boll, of wheat 480 lbs. 
is a quarter. 

22,068. Casualties occurring in the grain store 
would also go before the doctor if they required 
medical attendance '—Just in the same way as the 
others. 


22,069. Have you many cases on the platform of 
men straining their backs in lifting boxes ?—Very 
few. 

22,070. What is the name of your foreman who has 
been here for the longest time ?—The general fore- 
man, John Johnston, has been in the company’s em- 
ployment for 20 years; he has not been for that time 
consecutively in the carrying department under me, 
but he was in the carting department for three years 
or more, and then he was back with me again. Then 
there is Macfarlane, a down goods foreman, who, I 
suppose, has been here for about 20 years, and there 
is Andrew Campbell, a foreman of the up traffic, who 
has been here for a great many years; he came here 
when the Scottish Central Company got their station 
at Sighthill, and the central line was transferred to 
the Caledonian Company, and he has been ever since 
in the Caledonian Company’s employment. 

22,071. During the last two or three years have 
you found any difficulty in filling up vacancies on 
your porters staff ?—None within the last 18 months or 
two years ; before that time we had a little difficulty. 

22,072. Did a great many men leave in that year ? 
—Yes, a good many more than the average. 

22,073. But it is not so now ?—It is not. 

22,074. Are you paying higher wages than you 
_ paid three years ago ?—We are paying much about 
the same as we paid three years ago, but we are 
scarcely paying beginners as much as we did two 
years ago. 

22,075. About three years ago you paid a little 
higher when the men first came ?—About two years 
ago we did so. 

22,076. But now you have come back to the old 
scale ?—Yes, we pay them a shade less. 

22,077. (Mr. Galt.) What do you pay them now? 
—wWe pay beginners 19s. and 20s. 

22,078. What do you pay the others?—We pay 
scalesmen and checkers about 24s. a week; foremen 
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have more. That is of course exclusive of any pay- 
ment for extra time, that is the minimum. 

22,079. Are those the usual wages here for men in 
that class of life >—They are quite usual on the rail- 
ways. : 

22,080. (Chairman.) What would a man get as an 
ordinary labourer ?—I cannot say, but they come 
readily enough to us just now. In some cases they 
may get more money elsewhere, but then the work is 
not so constant; a labourer may be off work for a 
day. I know that in some cases when building is 
going on they get more, but then they are liable to be 
knocked off. 

22,081. Have you any system of sick pay for the 
men, so that if a man was off duty for a certain time 
on account of any accident, he would receive a pro- 
portion of his pay ?—We generally pay them in full if 
it is an accident on duty. 

22,082. What would be the case if a man was ill ? 
—His payment would be stopped. 

22,083. Is there any sick club amongst the men 
themselves >—There is none connected with the com- 
pany ; at least none in the goods department. 

22,084. (Mr. Galt.) If a man is disabled, say by 
the loss of a limb, how do you deal with him ?—I 
cannot answer that question. I do not deal with 
such cases; I only deal with men who are partially 
hurt. 

22,085. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Have you under your 
control the goods’ guards or breaksmen ?—Not more 
than if they commit any misdemeanor in the station. 
I do not appoint them. 

22,086. (Chairman.) And you do not check their 
time or send them out ?>—No. 

22,087. You have their pay sheet ?—Yes, but they 
are not under my control. 

22,088. Their pay sheet would indicate the time 
which they made on an average ?—It would. 

22,089. We should like you to show us that, and 
to give us an idea of it, so that we may see what time 
the men make ?—I will produce it. 

22,090. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is that as respects 
foremen, guards, or breaksmen ?—It is usually breaks- 
men. 

22,091. (Chairman.) When your trains are going 
out I suppose that it sometimes happens that you have 
to put on a special train ?>—Very rarely. 

22,092. In such a case would a regular breaksman 
take it, if it was necessary, or would you send out one 
of your porters in charge ?>—We never send a porter ; 
it would be a yardsman. We obtain the breaksmen 
from the yardsmen. 

22,093. When they come into the yard as yards- 
men, what work do they begin at ?—Just holding 
points, and so on. 

22,094. Have you any men in your yard under 
your control holding the points to trains; are they in 
your pay list >—They are in my pay list, but they are 
not appointed by me. 

22,095. Are they recommended for appointment by 
you from your staff?—-No ; occasionally a man may 
be drafted from the goods staff if he wishes for a 
change ; he may come to me and say that he wishes 
to get into the yard, and of course, if I have no objec- 
tion, the thing is allowed. 

22,096. But it is not a part of your duty to select 
men from your staff, and to recommend them to any 
other department, such as recommending them to be 
pointsmen ?—Certainly not. 

22,097. How long have you been superintendent ? 
—Eight years last December. 

22,098. Where were you before that time ?—At 
Eglinton Street. 

22,099. In a similar capacity ?—In a similar ca- 
pacity. 

22,100. Is the tonnage increasing at your station ? 
—It has been regularly increasing within the last 
eight years. 

22,101. An increase would be shown year by year ? 
—An increase would be shown year by year. In the 
last year we can scarcely say that it is quite so good ; 
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we find that there is no increase in 1874 compared 
~vith 1873, which was a very excessive year of traffic 
here, and I suppose every where else ; but up to that 
point there was a gradual increase. 

22,102. You told us that you would average about 
900 trucks daily handled in and out. What number 
of trucks can stand on your platforms ?—About 170 
under cover. 

22,103. And all those which are under cover are 
at platforms which are available for loading and un- 
loading ?—Just so. : 

22,104. Will you be good enough to obtain for us 
the pay sheet, so that we may see the time which the 
breaksmen are making '—Yes. 


After an interval, 


Witness—I produce the pay sheet of the goods 
department for the fortnight ending the 19th of De- 
cember. 

22,105. (Chairman.) ‘That would be for the fort- 
night before Christmas ?—Yes. I point out the breaks. 
men in my list; there are 21. 

22,106. The rate would be 4s. 8d. a day, and Is. 6d. 
for an “out,” as it is called >—Yes. 

22,107. What proportion of a day would an “out” 
be ?—I am not prepared to say. Mr. Easton, who 
has charge of it, would answer that question. 

22,108. A day’s pay would be 4s. 8d.?—Yes. 

22,109. There are six “ outs,” being 9s. ?—Yes. 

22,110. That would be 2d. 16s. and 9s. ?—Yes ; it 
would be 3d. 5s. for the fortnight. = 

22,111. Of which 9s. would be extra ?—Yes. 
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22,112. We now come to the yardsmen. Among 
the yardsmen the iongest time which I see to have 
been made is 14} days in the fortnight 7—Yes; one 
man has had that time. 1073 

22,113. (Earl of Aberdeen.) That is not including 
Sundays ?—They work on Sunday mornings until 
perhaps 7 o’clock. 

22,114. ( Chairman.) If they work on Sunday morn- 
ings, is Sunday duty paid for at a higher rate than on 
any other day ?—It is just the same. 

22,115. So that some of these men would have 
made half a day or so on the Sunday morning ?—Yes. 

22,116. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What number of hours 
is reckoned as a day ?—Ten hours. 

22,117. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is 10 working hours ? 
—Ten working hours. 

22,118. (Chairman.) How is it in the case of the 
porters ?—We show the working hours; the three- 
tenths there means three hours. . 

22,119. Among the porters the longest time made 
is 15 days in the fortnight, which occurs in two cases, 
and there are only 19 men in all who make 14 days in 
the fortnight ?—Yes. 

22,120. There are 17 men who make between 14 
~ 15 days, and there are two who make 15 days ?— 

es. 

22,121. Out of a total staff of 167 porters on the 
general sheet ?—Yes. 

22,122. In the grain store there are 36 men, of 
whom 11 make 14 days, and two exceed 15 days ?— 
Yes; that is the busy season with the grain. 

22,128. There is a pressure before Christmas ?— 
There is for the grain particularly. : 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Fereus Easton examined. 


22,124. (Chairman.) Are you inspector of the 
breaksmen who work from Buchanan Street ?—Yes, 
I am general inspector of the breaksmen. 

22,125. Then you can tell us the general routine 
of the duty, taking first the Buchanan Street station ; 
where do they work to and from ?—The breaksmen 
in charge of trains from Buchanan Street work to 
Carlisle, and to Aberdeen, and to Edinburgh ; those 
are the only points where they work. 

22,126. Taking the course of a breaksman who 
goes from here to Aberdeen, at what time does that 
train start >—The train leaves, say on Monday night, 
at 9.50 p.m. 

22,127. When would that man be due in Aberdeen ? 
—At 8.25 a.m. 

22,128. What does he do then; has he a lodging 
found him there >—He has a lodging found him there, 
which is paid for. 

22,129. When would he return in the ordinary 
course ?—At 7.15 the same night. 

22,130. When would he be due in Glasgow ?—At 
5.5 am. 

22,131. And then what rest does he get ?—That is 
on Wednesday morning that he comes in, and he has 
rest until Thursday night at 9.50. 

22,132. He would have left Glasgow at 9.50 on 
Monday night ?—Yes. 

22,133. And he is back in Glasgow at 5.5 on Wed- 
nesday morning ?—Yes. 

22,134. When does he go out again ?—He goes out 
on Thursday night; he has a clear night and a clear 
day. : 
$9,135, He has a clear day on Wednesday ?—Yes. 

22,136. He is at home until 9.50 p.m. on Thurs- 
day ?>-—Yes. 

22,137. So that he is at home from 5.5 on Wednes- 
day morning until 9.50 on Thursday night P—Yes ; 
or, in other words, he runs twice a week to Aberdeen, 
and twice back. . : 

22,138. There are two double trips >—Yes. 

22,139. How does that apply in the case, for in- 
stance, of running from here to Carlisle ?—In the case 
of Carlisle they run ihree double trips; that is to say, 
those men who are in charge of express goods trains. 


22,140. That would be goods trains carrying goods 
going beyond Carlisle southwards ?—Yes ; they only 
stop at junctions on our own line to put down or pick 
up. 
22,141. Where would they stop for water going 
from here?— At Motherwell, and Carstairs, and 
Bealock. 

22,142. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Will you mention some 
train starting in the morning from Carlisle ?—Take 
the 7.50 train at night, the Liverpool train ; it gets to 
Carlisle at 2 o’clock in the morning. 

22,143. (Chairman.) When does that man leave 
Carlisle again ?—At 7.25 the same night; he has all 
day in Cariisle. 

22,144, He gets to Carlisle at 2 in the morning, and 
remains until 7.25 p.m. ? —Yes,- 

22,145. (Earl of Aberdeen.) He gets a lodging >— 
NGS 

22,146. (Chairman.) Is he due here at about 
2 o'clock ?+-At 3.5 ; that man would go out again on 
the same afternoon at 2 o'clock. They vary the 
trains. 

22,147. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does he go to Car- 
lisle again?—Yes. 

22,148. (Chairman.) When does he reach Carlisle 
—At 8.10 p.m. i 

22,149. When does he go out of Carlisle ?—He 
Jeaves Carlisle at 6.20 the next morning. 

22,150. Then he gets the whole night in Carlisle ? 
—Yes ; and then after he comes home -he has one 
clear day and night after that again. 

22,151. He has one clear day and one clear night 
in the middle of the week ?—Yes. 

22,152. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What arrangement is 
made about lodgings ?—We give them 1s. 6d. every 
time that they go to Carlisle or to Aberdeen, and they 
do with it what they think proper; they take a 
lodging and go to bed. ED 

22,153. (Chairman.) Looking at the pay sheet, I 
see that the men make so many days and so many 
“ outs,” what are the “‘ outs” ?—The outs are where 
lodging money is given, it is, for instance, 12 days 
and six nights lodging money. 
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"29,154. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
lodgings, do the men choose their own lodgings ?— 
To * sobaboae 

22,155. Do you find any inconvenience from that ? 
—_None; I believe that four or five men, perhaps, 
go to one place, and if one is not there another is 
there, and the bed is always engaged, and the money 
covers the expense. ‘ 

22,156. (Chairman.) You give them money to find 
a lodging, but you do not keep up any lodging house ? 
—No. 

22,157. (Sir J. L£. Simmons.) When your men 
come on at Glasgow, previously to going to Carlisle, 
how long are they required to be in the station before 
the train time ?>—At least 30 minutes. 

22,158. And after the train comes in, how long is 
it before they are clear and have made up their books ? 
—The train is taken off immediately on the arrival, 
and they have to make up their report, which they 
ean do in five or ten minutes at most. 

22,159. They do that before they leave the station ? 
—Yes, they should do it, and, as a rule, they do it. 

22,160. Then they get away in about a quarter of 
an hour after the train comes in ?—Yes. 

22,161. (Chairman.) They have nothing to do in 
corresponding with the work in passenger trains ; 
they have no parcels or anything of that sort ?—They 
are the local men. 

22,162. I am speaking of the through trains; 
those men would not have anything to do with 
parcels ?-—No. 

22,163. They would report a hot axle, or anything 
of that sort >—Yes. 

22,164. I suppose that you have men living at 
Aberdeen, and coming down to Glasgow ?>—No; they 
all run from this end. 

22,165. Have you any breaksmen running from 
here to Perth, and not going further ?—They run 
from Perth to here, which is quite the same thing. 

22,166. Do they make the double trip here and 
back without stopping ?—Yes. 

22,167. Will you describe a trip of that sort ?—Say 
that we have a train leaving Perth at 9 in the morn- 
ing, it is due here at 1.30, and goes out again at 2.25, 
and it reaches Perth at 6. 

22,168. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do those trains gene- 
rally keep good time /—They keep very good time ; 
in the winter time they are sometimes a little behind, 
but in the summer season they keep very good time. 

22,169. (Chairman.) If the train which you have 
just mentioned is late, what do you do with the 2:25 
train ?—We should get another man and send it away ; 
we keep spare men for the purpose. 

22,170. Must not that happen sometimes with a 
train in bad weather ?—Very rarely, the distance is 
only 60 miles. 

22,171. Do you think that in the winter time it 
would happen once in 10 days ?—No, nothing like it. 

22,172. Not even in the winter time ?—No. 

22,173. You have trains running from here to 
Edinburgh ?—Yes.~ 

22,174. What is the course of work with them ?— 
The men go out at 12 at noon, they go to Leith ; 
they get there at about half-past 4, and they return 
from Leith at 6, and are back here at 10.15. 

22,175. What would be that man’s next day’s duty ? 
—He would do the same thing the next day for a 
week, 

22,176. He would do that for six days in the week ? 
—Yes. 

22,177. There is no Sunday work ?—There is no 
Sunday work between Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

22,178. What is the route of that train from here ? 
—It is vid Holytown and Midcalder Junction, it isa 


. short cut so to speak. 


22,179. Is that a through train, or a pick up train ? 
—It is a pick up train both ways. 
22,180. How many stops are there ?—Perhaps fifteen 


or sixteen. . 


22,181. Does that train keep fair time ?—It does, 
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22,182. If the train kept time the man would be Mr. F. Easton. 


due in Glasgow station at 10.10 p.m. ?—Yes. 

22,183. And he would expect to be off duty at 
about 10.20 p.m. ?—Yes. 

22,184. And he would not be on duty again until 
mid-day the next day ?—That is so. 

22,185. What proportion of spare men have you 
to your breaksmen ?>—We keep three spare men here 
for Glasgow alone. 

22,186. What is their duty when they are not 
called upon for the trains ?—To wait in the station to 
see if anything is wanted, and if anything is wanted 
we hear of it. 

22,187. You put them to some duty, you do not 
keep them idle ?—They do not do very much, they 


are hanging about, but there may be a special train ’ 


to run, or something for them to do. 

22,188. We have looked over the pay sheets of the 
breaksmen in Buchanan Street. From which station 
do you consider that your goods breaksmen have the 
hardest work, which division of your breaksmen have 
the hardest work ?—From Perth to Glasgow, those 
are what I consider the hardest worked men. 

22,189. Do you think that those are the men who 
are subject to the greatest irregularity in their duty ? 
-—I think that they run the most miles, because you 
will observe that from Perth to Glasgow and back is 
a pretty good day’s work ; but the single journey is 
too little, but we regulate that by letting them off 
now and again. They run five days in one week, 
and five in another, and out of that fortnight they 
make two trips to Greenhill only, which shortens the 
distance. 

22,190. Between Perth and Glasgow, I suppose, 
they are very often subject to detention at either 
Larbert or Greenhill in getting through the Junction ? 
—There is a little detention, but if the men are 
exhausted we never require them to come on again 
until they have had rest, and we have spare men. 

22,191. Are the men often delayed at the junction 
on this side of Perth ?—No, there is not much deten- 
tion there, there is not any detention after they have 
once started from Perth. 

22,192. I ask the question because I have seen, in 
passing, that goods trains have been standing just on 
the north side of the tunnel ?—That may be, perhaps, 
from a block by a North British train crossing over 
from the other end. 

22,193. The next place where they would be likely 
to be detained would be at Stirling, from passenger 
trains being due ?—Yes; but that is allowed for in 
the time-table. 

22,194. Is there any place between Greenhill and 
Glasgow where men are detained ?—No, except that 
they stay at the Gartcosh Junction, that is the main 
line junction. 

22,195. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are the whole of the 
breaksmen under your supervision ?—VYes, but I have 
some assistance, 

22,196. Have you goods trains starting from Perth 
to Aberdeen ?—Yes. 

22,197. How are the trains arranged there ?>—Hach 
man goes three times a week and three times back ; 
they stop at both ends; it is 90 miles each way, 
which makes the double journey 180 miles. 

22,198. Then it is something like the arrangement, 
I suppose, from Glasgow to Carlisle ?—It is exactly 
the same; the mileage is 14 miles less. 

22,199. (Chairman.) You have a line running from 
Muirkirk to the main line at Cleghorn Junction ?— 
Yes. 

22,200. Do you run trains from Glasgow down to 
there ?—No, we run one train a day from Carstairs. 

22,201. Take the branch which runs through the 
colliery district by Little Gill and Southfield ?—-That 
is the Shawfield branch, that is all mineral traffic; no 
passenger traffic goes on it. 

22,202. Do you not send up timber ?—It goes with 
the mineral trains. 

92,208. The breaksmen who work are on the loco- 
motive pay sheet ?—Yes. 
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22,204. Do you not run down to Kilmarnock ?— 
Yes, but that is the Glasgow and Kilmarnock and the 
Glasgow and Paisley joint line; and it is worked under 
the joint committee, under Mr. Alexander Cowan, 
manager to that line. ; 

22,205. Greenock is your great shipping station 
for the mineral district >—Yes. 

22,206. How is it worked ; you have a goods traffic 
I apprehend up to the mineral district, to Motherwell 
and that way ?—Yes; the timber, as a rule, comes 
from Grangemouth and South Alloa, 

22,207. Where do the men who work the Grange- 
mouth and South Alloa line come from ?— From 
Stirling. 

22,208. The Stirling men go down to Grangemouth 
and bring the traffic down to Larbert Junction ?— 
Yes, and the main line trains pick it up. 

22,209. That would be brought down to the Gart- 
sherrie Junction ?—Yes, and would be taken by south 
trains and mineral trains. 

22,210. As to the provision with respect to goods 
between Glasgow and Motherwell, how is it worked ? 
—By through trains going from Greenock and Glasgow 
to Carlisle. 

22,211. What sort of duty have the men ?>—They 
have two double trips in a week; it is 120 miles. 
From Greenock to Carlisle, I believe they make two 
double trips. 

22,212. They go from Greenock to Carlisle and 
then rest, and then come back ?—Yes. 

22,213. When you speak of two days you mean 
two days besides the Sunday ?>—Yes, we do not count 
Sunday. 

22,214. Taking the bad months in the year, namely, 
from the beginning of November to the end of Febru- 
ary, what proportion of your men should you think 
would be thrown out of course by their trains being 
late ?—I could scarcely say. It is not once a week 
that we have to provide extra men on an ayerage. 

22,215. Do you think that if we took the pay sheets 
through that period of the year we should find that 
any of your men would be kept on duty for 24 con- 
secutive hours on their train ?——No, I do not think it ; 
I am not aware of a case of the kind. 

22,216. Do you think that 20 hours would occur 
with some of these men ?—It would be very rarely 
that that would be the case, and if it was the case 
they would not go out again until properly rested. 

22,217. Have you the records here for all the 
divisions ; have you the pay sheets >—The pay sheets 
are here for all the divisions. 

22,218. Will you be good enough to look at the 
pay sheets; take last December, is December a bad 
month ?>—December is generally a bad month. 

22,219. Will you be good enough just to run them 
through, and to bring us any case in which a man 
has exceeded 18 hours consecutively on the train ? 
—The pay sheet would scarcely show that; the pay 
sheet would merely show the amount of work paid for. 

22,220. (Mr. Galt.) Could not you calculate it 
from the amount paid ?—Yes, all above 12 days is 
extra time. 

22,221. (Chairman.) But you do not know whether 
that would come regularly through the week or other- 
wise ?-—Just so. 

22,222. From what is the pay sheet made up ?— 
From time books and note books kept by the chief 
yardsman. 

22,223. You are stationed in Glasgow, are you not? 
—Yes. 

22,224. Could you readily get those books for us to 
look at to-morrow ?—I have some of them here now. 

22,225. From other stations besides this ?—Yes. 

22,226. For what month would they be ?—I think 
that I have them back, as far as I can .remember, to 
December, but I will look. 

22,227. Will you let us look at those books f—I 
will. 

22,228. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you any book 
for Perth ?—Yes, I have a pay book for Perth. 
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22,229. (Chairman.) Will you bring us those books 
which you have ?—I will doso. , ee 

(After an interval the witness produced some 
books.) — 

22,230. (Chairman.) I see that a man made 13 
days because he ran on the Sunday ?—Yes. 

The witness produced the time book from Perth, 
running southwards, for the fortnight ending the 
9th of January 1875, from which it appeared that 
two men made 14 days’ pay in the fortnight. 

Witness.—That time is made by extra time in run- 
ning. There was a man who was watching the yard 
on the Sunday. 

22,231. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What is the length of 
a day ?—Twelve hours. 

22,232. That is including the men’s meals ?—It is 
always calculated by the trip, they run so many trips. 

22,233. Supposing that the men are delayed ona 
trip do they get any overtime for it?—They do not 
get overtime for it, but they get overtime by making 
an extra trip. 

22,234. (Mr. Galt.) But if they are delayed 
through no fault of their own. do you not allow them 
an equivalent ?—No; they get overtime in the way 
which I have mentioned. 

22,235. (Chairman.) They get playtime ?—Yes. 

22,236. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You give them a rest ? 
—Yes. 

22,237. (Mr. Galt.) Are they quite satisfied with 
that arrangement ?—Yes. 

22,238. (Chairman.) 'Fhe longest time which I find 
here is 14 days, going back to November, and in each 
of the cases where that has happened there is an ex- 
planation ?—Yes. 

22,239. Have you the Perth book ?—Yes. (The 
witness produced the same). 

22,240. Have you any other book ?—Here is the 
Carstairs book for December (producing the same). 
I have the Carstairs book in the goods department for 
August 1874. 

22,241. I will take February 1874. The figures at 
Carstairs appear to be 14, and 14, and 14?—The 
Sunday work comes in, and we have seven days. 

22,242. I am looking for something higher than 
that ?>—There is nothing higher. We have seven days 
a week in the yards, or at least six days and a half, 
The trains arrive late on Sunday morning, and they 
commence at Sunday night again, 

22,243. That is the explanation of that one man 
who is entered on a Sunday in one week ?—Yes. 

22,244, And in the next week he is not entered on 
the Sunday, but is entered for two days on the Mon- 
day. What is the explanation of that >—He must 
have had extra time. 

22,245. You mean that he was doing somebody 
else’s duty on that Sunday ?>—Yes. 

22,246. And therefore he has two days given to 
him ?—Yes. 

22,247. Have you any other books?—This is a 
Carstairs book also. 
22,248. This book is dated Carstairs, February 27th 

last year ?—Yes. 

22,249, I have the Carstairs pay sheet for the goods 
department in the fortnight ending January 2nd, 
which would include some of the bad weather ?—Yes, 
it was very bad at that time. 

22,250. I have also the next fortnight, ending 
the 16th. There is a little more irregularity. In 
three or four cases ‘a man comes up to 15 days, but 
that is the longest time in a fortnight?—Yes. 1 can 
explain that. The 15 days refer to a man who would 
do a job in the yard, perhaps, after he had come home 
from his train. ; : 

22,251. He made two days time on Saturday, and 
then he worked on Sunday as well. James Smith 
worked on Sunday, and he made two days on Mon- 
day, and two days on Saturday in that week. That 
apparently caused a little more irregularity >—Yes. 

22,252. The explanation by the chief yardsman, Mr. 
John Dryden, was, that 15 days’ time was allowed, 
three days being for running a special train, The next 
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man, James Smith, who made 15 days, had two days’ 
time for running special trains !—Yes. 

22,258. It does not get above 15 days. In the fort- 
night ending January 30th, I get one case of 15 days, 
the explanation of which is that that man worked for 
two Sundays, and he had an extra day ?—Yes. 

22,254. But the practical explanation is, that he 
worked on the two Sundays ?—Yes. 

22,255. I have the next fortnight, ending February 
18th, in which time I have one man running for 15 
days, which is explained by his having had two days 
extra shifts in the yard >—Yes, that was a yardsman ; 
he was confined to the yard. 

22,256. He was engaged on pilot duty, or shunting ? 
—Yes, shunting. 

22,257. And in the next fortnight, which completes 
February, no man exceeds 14 days. There are two 
cases of 14 days, which are explained by the fact of 
the first man having worked one day extra shift and 
the second man having run a special train ?—Yes. 

22,258. In this book we get November, December, 
and January. I will take the time commencing with 
the fortnight ending November 28th, and examining 
it up to the close of February, there is no case of work 
exceeding 14 days in the fortnight ?—That is all, I 
think. 

22,259. Taking the Stirling book, it gives the breaks- 
men’s and yardsmen’s time ?—Yes. 

22,260. ‘These men are entered, I suppose, as having 
a on duty each day that they are put down ?— 

es. 

22,261. Then at the end I see this note, that cer- 
tain men are allowed a day each extra for Sunday 
work ?—Yes. 

22,262. An extra day also for the special night 
duty at Crianlarich ?—Yes. 

22,263. An extra allowance is also made in one 
case for extra duty at a break-down on the 27th ?— 
Yes. 

22,264. By whom is this allowance settled. Is it 
done by the foreman who makes out this book ?— 
Yes, the foreman puts it down, and it is certified by 
the agent. 

22,265. (Mr. Galt.) Do you run any goods trains 
on Sunday -—No; we do not start any, but we re- 
ceive them. For instance, we have them leaving 
Carlisle as late as 12 o’clock at midnight, and coming 
here at about 6 o’clock in the morning, that is about 
the last in here ; and we commence to despatch trains 
from Glasgow, for instance, at 10 o’clock at night. 

22,266. (Chairman.) This is put down by the fore- 
man ?>—Yes. 

22,267. This is not the men’s actual time ; and the 
explanation is that in those cases the men have 
worked a whole day, or that the foreman considers 
that the extra duty which they have done entitles 
them to an extra day’s pay ?—Yes, all the time that 
the men are kept down there. 

22,268. But in some cases it exceeds the extra 
time, for instance, in the case of George Thompson, 
he is put down two-days,.one of which is on Friday, 
and the explanation is that he was on special night 
duty ?—Yes. 

22,269. Was he on duty so long that the foreman 
thought that he ought to be paid for a day ?—Yes. 

22,270. In the same way there is an explanation 
that there was extra duty at a break-down: I suppose 
that the foreman thought that that man was entitled 
to an extra duty, although he might not have worked 
for a full day ?—It might have happened that some of 
these men were sent on a rest day, and therefore were 
entitled to a day. 

22,271. I suppose that it does not follow that these 
men have worked for fully 10 hours in the day ?—No, 
that does not follow. 

22,272. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As a general rule, do 
you find the men a sober and steady lot of men ?— 
Yes; and if I find them anything else, I remove 
them. 

22,273. Have you often occasion to remove them 
for offences of that sort ?—Very seldom.’ We have a 
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very good class of men, but we pick them for the pur- 
pose before engaging them. 

22,274. You consider certificates of character as 
well as looking into their physical capacity, and their 
strength, and so on ?—Yes. 

22,275. (Mr. Galt.) Is there much overtime by 
Sunday work ? — Yes, especially to yardsmen or 
shunters. 

22,276. (Chairman.) Have you dismissed any of 
your breaksmen in the year 1874 for drunkenness on 
duty ?—I do not recollect any cases. I remember 
dismissing one man for being caught asleep in his 
van. 

22,277. In what return should we see the cases of 
any of your men who were either fined or dismissed ? 
—The fine book would show it. 

22,278. Have you the fine book in your depart- 
ment ’—The manager keeps it. 

22,279. The general manager ?—The manager of 
each department. Mr. ‘Thompson keeps it for the 
goods. 


22,280. I suppose that in the fine book it would be 


shown if any men were dismissed ?—Yes. 

22,281. Are your breaksmen allowed to handle the 
points when you are shunting ‘—Not on the main 
line. 

22,282. On the sidings ?—Yes. 

22,283. Have you often to complain of their being 
careless ?—-Very seldom; they very seldom make a 
mistake. 

22,284. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does the station 
called ‘ Wards” lie in your jurisdiction ?—Yes. 

22,285. On November the 18th, 1874, an engine, 
No. 276, was thrown off the rails, do you remember 
that case p—I do not remember it. 

22,286. I see that James Mann, breaksman, is noted 
as having been to blame, and was fined 2s. 6d. ?—I 
do not remember it. 

22,287. (Chairman.) Such acase as this, I suppose, 
would come under your department. In West Street 
on May the 4th some waggons went off the rails 
being shunted into the new depot. John Ferrier, 
breaksman, was found to blame. That I suppose 
would be one of your men ?—Yes, I may explain that 
we have some of the mineral breaksmen in the goods 
department also, but Mr. Ferguson is the general 
superintendent of them; however, they are all under 
the same rules, and I see the whole of them. 

22,288. Do you recollect ever having had to stop a 
yardsman or breaksman from going with his train 
because he has come unfit for his duty P—I have not 
personally had such a case. 

22,289. Have you had cases reported to you where 
men have been unfit ?—Yes, perhaps on the new year, 
or on Christmas morning we have had an odd case of 
that kind, but it has happened very rarely. 

22,290. (Sir J. L. Simmons.).I see the case of 
James Boyd, a breaksman who was severely repri- 
manded for points neglected to be held, do you think 
that that would be on the main line ?—It would be 
on a siding, I think ; I do no remember that case just 
now. 

22,291. There is Ladyburn siding, would that be 
under you?—Yes. 

22,292. I see that a good many men have been 
fined for careless shunting ?—Yes. 

22,293. (Mr. Ayrton.) On the line generally would 
it appear to be a rather frequent occurrence that the 
points are shifted when the train is passing through ? 
Do you refer to the shunting of the waggons. 

22,294. Yes, sometimes between the engine and the 
tender, and sometimes between ihe tender and the 
waggons, the points are shifted ?—Yes, That is from 
anxiety to get over the work. 

22,295. (Chairman.) That is in the sidings and 
not on the main line ?—Just so. 

22,296. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Considering the enor- 
mous time which these men have to work, and the 
number of waggons which they have to arrange, would 
you say that the average of these mistakes is very 
small during the year ‘—Very small, I should say. 
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22,297. (Mr. : Galt.) Do they use sticks in un- 


coupling waggons ?—No, there is no stick used here. 

22,298. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you tell us why they 
should not hold the points steady during the short 
operation of the engine and tender going over them? 
—If the points are in proper order it is quite a simple 
thing to hold them, but perhaps they may get out of 
order at times in the yards when there is so much 
shunting; it is entirely in the yards. 

22,299. As the men are fined it would appear to be 
their fault. To what do you attribute the fact of 
their not holding the points properly while the engine 
and tender, or the engine and tender and one or two 
carriages, are going over?—I cannot say, perhaps 
their mind is taken off their work for an instant. 

22,300. Is it possible to have any latchet by which 
they can steady the handle when it is pulled ?—The 
frames makes the thing secure. 

22,301. (Chairman.) Those are your main line 
points ?—Yes. 

22,302. You cannot recommend any improvement ? 
—No. 

22,303. (Mr. Ayrton.) You think that it would not 
do to have any latchet, the same as at the signal 
stations >—No, I do not think that I could recommend 
any improvement in the points, but our engineer will 
speak to that. 

22,304. (Mr. Galt.) Is much damage done by the 
neglect to hold the points rightly ?—Considering the 
quantity of traffic carried on, I think that the damage 
is very little. 

22,305. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would the risk of danger, 
where the points are pulled over, be greater when 
they are going back again ; which would you prefer ? 
—I should prefer the points as they are. 

22,306. (Chairman.) If they were liable to be fixed 
by the men in certain directions, men coming in other 
directions would not know what they were to do ?— 
No. 

22,307. Whereas now they are all weighted ?— 
Yes. 

22,308. (Mr. Ayrton.) They forget to unloosen 
them ?—Yes. 

22,309. (Chairman.) Taking the year 1874 have you 
had many men hurt on your staff ?—Very few ; there 
have been only one or two who have had limbs taken 
off. 

22,310. Have you the list of the cases for this 
year ?—No, I reported them to the manager. I have 
them in the letter book, but they must all be searched 
out. 

22,311. What officer would be the person to give us 
that information ?—Mr. Smithells. ; 

22,312. What is the common accident to your men ; 
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is it falling off a waggon and getting run over >—Yes, 
or falling amongst the wheels and getting run over, 
and those eases result fatally. Men have also had 
their fingers nipped. 

22,313. Is it your system that the breaksmen attend 
to the coupling and uncoupling, or do the shunters in 
the yards do it ?—-The breaksmen couple all their 
trains. 

22,314. And do they uncouple in order to run into 
the sidings ?—Yes. 

22,315. Is it their practice to do that to any large 
extent while the trains are in motion ?—I must admit 
that they do it while the trains are in motion. 

22,316. In practice, 1 suppose, that they all do it? 
—Yes. 

22,317. In the case of some companies it is pro- 
hibited in the rules, but in the case of other com- 
panies it is allowed by what are called experienced 
men. What is your rule >—QOur rule prohibits them. 

22,318. If you saw a man doing it repeatedly in a 
way which you thought dangerous, should you cau- 
tion him ?—I should. I have done it over and over 
again. 

22,319. You have spoken to them ?—Yes. 

22,320. Do you find that the men who run the 
most risk and who are the most reckless are the 
younger men, or the older and more experienced 
ones >—The younger ones. 

22,321. Men in the first year or two of their ser- 
vice ?—Perhaps after they have been a twelvemonth 
in the service they begin to get risky. 

22,322. ‘They like to show their activity >—Yes. 

22,323. You have said that your men do not use 
sticks for uncoupling ?—They do not. 

22,324. Have you ever seen them used ?—No, we 
couple and uncouple by hand. 

22,325. We find them very largely used ?—It de- 
pends upon how the couplings are. 

22,326. (Mr. Galt.) In those cases where the men 
persist in running into unnecessary danger, notwith- 
standing you have warned them frequently, do you 
take any further steps ?—No; we keep cautioning 
them that if they go on in that way they are sure to 
get hurt. I keep charging them to take good care of 
themselves, and not to run any risk. 

22,327. But you do not fine them or punish them 
otherwise ?—No, not for uncoupling the wagons when 
in motion. — 

22,328. Do you not think it necessary to fine them 
or to take some other effectual measure to put a stop to 
the practice ?—I charge them, and it should be for 
their own benefit to take care of themselves. 

22,329. (Chatrman.) You have nothing to do with 
the horses or the horsemen ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


JOHN JOHNSON examined. 


22,330. (Chairman.) We have heard that you have 
been a long time in the service ?—Yes. 

22,331. Over 20 years >—Yes. 

22,332. And you are one of the foremen ?—Yes, 
chief foreman in the goods department. 

22,333. Do you work in the night shift, or when, 
generally ?—There is part of the men work in the 
night time ; about 30. 

22,334. Do you work with that portion >—No. 

22,335. Can you tell us what is the general cause 
of the accidents and casualties that happen among 
the men in the goods warehouses and yards ?—Nothing 
happens with us very particularly, except a man 
getting his finger hurt with a crane or that. 

22,336. What are the accidents that happen ; is it 
that things fall on the men ?—I have seen a box fall 
off a barrow on to a man’s foot. 

22,337. No doubt there are a certain number of 
men meet with casualties, more or less severe, in the 
yards; we have heard that there are. Doctors Patter- 
sou and Piries’ list of charges will indicate what the 
injury has been ?—Yes. 

22,338. That will give us the number, but I want 


to ascertain the most common cause ?—There are so 
many different ; some perhaps get a finger hurt with _ 
the hook of a crane. ; 

22,339. Catch the finger between the hook and the 
box ?—Yes. ; 

22,340. With regards to others, perhaps a box 
slides off a barrow and comes against a man’s foot, or 
the like ?—Yes. 

22,341. You have a broken leg with that some- 
times ?—One, I think. ~ : 

22,342. The crane accident you speak of is occa- 
sioned when a man gets his finger between the hook 
and the crane and the other man puts the steam on ? 
—Yes. 

22,343. That is a little carelessness on the man’s 
own part ?—Yes, being a little fast, before seeing that 
all is right. d 

22,344. In the case of the box coming off the 
barrow, that is rather the fault of the man with the 
barrow ?—Yes. ba 

22,345. Now and then a man gets hurt between a 
truck and the platform, or the side of a truck and 
the box or package going into it ?—-We never have 
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anything of that kind to speak of ; perhaps there has 
been one or so with a box being put into a waggon; 
one man being a little stronger than the other, en- 
deavouring to put it in without the crane, 

22,346. There are a certain number of men we 
hear and see in the returns made to the Board of 
Trade who get sprained backs in lifting ; it may be 
slight, so that a man wants a day’s rest ?—There are 
a great many of them take a day’s rest by saying they 
have a sprained back. 

22,347. You mean that they sometimes take a day’s 
rest for amusement ?—They take a day’s rest for 
themselves, and if they are asked what is the matter, 
they say J was sick, or had a strained back, or some- 
thing like that. 

22,348. (Mr. Ayrton.) The straining would arise 
from, their trying to lift things without a crane ?— 
Yes, trying to lift something heavy without the 
crane. 

22,349. (Chairman,.) They sometimes try and lift 
too much ?—Anything that is lying not very handy 
to the crane they will try and lift. 

22,350. You have had accidents in the yard by men 
getting between the trucks >—Yes, there was one, the 
beginning of last year. 

22,351. What did that arise from; what was that 
man doing ?-—We never could learn how that man got 
hurt. 

22,352. He was killed ?—Yes. ; 

22,353. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had heno duty to perform ? 
—He was the foreman of the grain stores. 

22,354. Had he any duty to perform ?—Nothing 
but to see that the rest of the men did their duty. 

22,355. (Chairman.) Nothing to do himself with 
the coupling or uncoupling ?—No; his duty was to 
keep an account of the bags taken from each waggon. 

22,356. His duty was principally in the forwarding 
and receiving shed >—Yes. 

22,357. Not so much in the grain store ?—No. 

22,358. Who uncouples your trucks ?>—There are 
yardsmen for that purpose. 

22,359. Do they get frequently hurt ?—Sometimes ; 
but we have been free this good while. 

22,360. What has been the nature of the accidents 
with them ?—Some get hurt by coupling off with the 
buffers, ' 

22,361. Jumping on the bars and leaning over to 
uncouple when the trucks are moving ?—Yes. 

22,362. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it in coupling or in 
uncoupling ?—Uncoupling. 

22,363. (Chairman.) Do your men use sticks for 
uncoupling ?—No. 

22,364, Did you ever see them used ?—No. 

22,365. Are they uncoupled in the yard ?—Yes, and 
shifted to the shed. 

22,366. Do you have to lift many very heavy 
weights in the yard; when I speak of heavy weights, 
I mean weights exceeding two tons each article >— 
Yes, we have lifts of heavy machinery going to 
England. We take it to the heavy cranes outside ; 
we do not take anything above two tons in the shed. 

22,367. Is it a cominon thing with you to have such 
weights to handle ; weights exceeding two tons ?— 
Yes, boilers, and such things as that. 

22,368. Have you special men told off for that 
purpose ‘—Yes, and I attend myself when there is 
anything heavy going on, 

22,369. You have the large armour plates from 
Sheffield ; six or eight inch armour plates for vessels 
plating >—Yes, but we have had none of them for 
this long time, since the “Black Prince.” I think 
that was the last. 

22,370, With these heavy weights, is it your 
experience that there are more accidents in moving 
them than there are with the light weights ?—The 
lighter things. most. There was never anything 
happened with the heavy weights. 

22,371.’ There is great care taken ?—Yes. 

22,372. I notice that you have some of your cranes 
fitted with self-acting weighing machines on the hook ? 


—We have one in the shed, and one outside. 
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22,373. Do they save you much time ?—Yes, they 
are very handy. 

22,374,, How does the weigher read off that; can 
he read .it at. the height it is on the crane hook ?—It, 
is indicated round on a face like a watch. 

22,375. And the man can read it readily ?—Yes. 

22,376, Have you ever had an accident yourself ?— 
No. . 

F 22,377. You never got hurt?—No; I never got 
burt. 

22,378. When you are in charge of the gang when 
you are on duty, do you return to the superintendent, 
i Gilmour, the name of any man who gets hurt ?>— 

es. 

22,379. I mean a mere slight injury. Ifa man cut 
his hand with broken glass badly, would that be 
reported ’—Yes, that is reported. 

22,380. You would report that, although the man 
might, as soon as he had got his hand dressed, be able 
to go on with his work ?>—Yes, it would be reported. 

22,381. How do you deal with a case if a man says, 
I have hurt my back and I will go off for a day, but I 
shall not want the doctor ?—He gets a day to himself, 
of course, and gets his pay for the day that he is off. 

22,382. Should you return that, or not ?—I do not 
return that. 

22,383. I wanted to see what is returned and what 
is not ?—I should not return that. 

22,384. Now and then the horsemen while in your 
station get their toes trod on by their own horses or 
get kicked ?—Very little of that kind; the horsemen of 
the lorries may get a foot trampled on, but there is 
nothing of that kind to speak of. 

22,385. Have you half a dozen cases in the year? 
—Not so many. 

22,386. Would you return those men if you saw 
such a thing happen in the yard ?—I do not have any- 
thing to do with the horsemen, but just to see that they 
take out their goods and bring them in properly. 

22,387. How would such a case get returned, or 
would it at all to anybody ?—They would report it to 
Mr. Robb. 

22,388. If a town carter—a public carter as you call 
them here—was to have that sort of thing happen, or 
to get hurt when his lorrie was being unloaded at your 
platform, would that be returned ?—Yes. 

22,389. You would return that?—Yes, if it was 
done in our station. 

22,390: If it was one of the company’s horsemen 
under Mr. Robb, it would be left to Mr. Robb to 
return it >—Yes. 

22,391. You would not return that ?—No. 

22,392. You say if you saw a public carter hurt, you 
would return that ?—Yes. 

22,393. Would you return Wordy, and such men? 
—No; he has a foreman there. 

22,394. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what age do you first 
employ horsedrivers ?—They like them always about 
21 or 22. | 

22,395. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you any diffi- 
culty in getting men ?—Not at the present time. 

22,396. For what wages do they come to you at first ? 
—wWe start them at 19s. to 20s., and as they come for- 
ward to be scalesmen, they get up to 24s. 

22,397. Can you get any number you like at 19s. ? 
—Yes, now. 

22,398. At the present moment have you any 
difficulty >—Not the least difficulty. 

22,399. (Chairman.) Are your men principally men 
from Glasgow, or do you go to the country for them ? 
—We get them from all parts. 

22,400. Which do you prefer ?—I like countrymen 
as well as any. 

22,401. Is it your impression that the men are more 
careful, or less careful, of themselves than they were 10° 
years ago in the goods stations ?—More so. 

22,402. You recollect when all the work was done’ 
by hand cranes ?—Yes. 

22,403. Do you consider, as regards the men, that 
the hand crane or the hydraulic crane is the safest ? 
—I prefer the hydraulic crane. 
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22,404. There are no spur wheels to get their hands 
in ?—No. 

22,405. Have you had any experience of steam 
cranes ?—Nothing but the water cranes that we have. 

22,406. The hydraulic and the hand ?—Yes. 

22,407. Do you think, looking back to the time you 
worked entirely with hand cranes, that you had more 
men hurt ?-—Well, there would be more. 

22,408. The general injury being the hands ?—Just 
the hands. 

22,409. I mean unfortunately putting his hand into 
the wheel ?—Yes, into the spur wheels just to catch 
the spur wheel. 

22,410. You also then had aust ate from some- 
thing being wrong with the break; from the crane- 
break not acting, and from the winch-handles flying 
round >—Very little of that kind, because the breaks 
were always well attended. There were pieces of 
leather on the wood to grip quick. 

22,411. On the whole, you think you would have 
less accidents in a month’s work with the same num- 
ber of men with the hydraulic cranes than with the 
hand cranes ?--—Yes, and do more work. 

22,412. You have never used the hydraulic capstan 
or traverser ?—I used it at first. I was the only one 
that used it. There was not room to work it. 

22,418. (Mr. Ayrton.) The space between your 
platform and the goods shed is only just enough to 
allow two waggons to go in abreast ?—There is six 
feet between the two. 

22,414. (Chairman.) The traverser_was with the 
idea of traversing the waggons from one of your lines 
to the next ?—The waggon went on to the traverser, 
and right across on to the other line. 

22,415. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why should you not use 
capstans to take your trucks in and out the goods 
shed ?—The engine puts them in and takes them out 
when empty. We do not require to take a few wag- 
gons out until the whole are empty, and then the 
engine comes and takes them out. 

22,416. (Chairman.) The capstans and traversers 
are practically out of use ?—Yes. 


22,417. (Mr. Ayrton.) You never have horses i in 
the eoods sheds?—No. 

22,418. ( Chairman.) Not’ fot your +bRS 2 Nant 

22,419. Have you' ever had to reprimand men for 
being likely to hurt themselves by carelessness ?—No. 

22,420. Have you ever had occasion to speak to 
shunters or yardsmen for carelessness in coupling up 
or uncoupling ?—I never spoke to them. I never 
saw anything to speak to them about reopening any- 
thing of that kind. 

22,421. If you saw a man working his erane in a 
way likely to endanger other men—careless in hook- 
ing on his grips, or anything of that kind—should you 
speak to him ?—I should speak to him, and let him 
see how to do it. 

22,429. If you found him careless once or twice in 
that way, what course would you pursue ?—I should 
pay him off at once. 

22,423. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you pay, a man 
off in that way do you have to give him notice ?— 
Yes, we give him notice and pay him off, if there is 
carelessness and he will not attend to his duty, 

22,424. Do you give a month’s notice ?—Hight days’ 
notice. 

22,425. Is that sufficient ?—Yes. 

22,426. If he leaves your service, is he obliged to 
give eight days’ notice in the same way ?—Yes. 

22,427. Do many men leave your service ?—Not so 
many at this time. 

22,428. How many men have you under you ?— 
About 170. 

22,429. How many of ‘those leave in a year, we 
will say, or any time you like to take, say a month ?— 
There might be four or five in a month. 

22, 430. Do they leave generally in consequence of 
your ‘discharging them ?—Of their own free will to a 
great many. 

22,431, Four a month leave of their own free will ? 
—Yes. 

22,432. Out of 170 ?—Yes. 

22,433. (Mr. Galt.) Are there many dismissed ?— 
No, more leave by their own free will than are dis- 
missed. ° 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry Warp further examined. 


22,484. (Chairman.) You are come to explain the 
case No. 232, in the register of accidents relative to 
the engine-driver not taking the limited mail forward, 
because of having been on duty the whole of the pre- 
vious night >—Yes; he was the nightman at Gart- 
sherrie, and his duty was to run the goods trains 
during the night from Gartsherrie to Greenhill, a dis- 
tance of about 11 miles. Sometimes there were. two 
trips, and sometimes there were three. On this night 
there were three trips. He came on duty between 
half-past 5 and 6 o’clock. 

22,485. P.M. ?—On the night of the 4th, and it was 
his duty in the morning to run the passengers portion 
of the limited mail from Coatbridge down to Garn- 
queen Junction, a distance of about a mile and three- 
quarters. That train was there joined by the 6.45 
passenger train which took it on to Perth, but on this 
morning the train was about an hour late at Carlisle— 
the limited. 

22,4386. The down limited ?P—Yes, the down limited. 
Consequently the passenger train which should have 
taken the south portion on from Garnqueen, had gone 
on to Perth, and this driver was requested to go on 
to Larbert with the intention that, if the East Coast 
was late, or if there was an engine there, he should 
be relieved and come home ; but the Hast Coast was 

away, and there was no pilot there. Sterling was: 
telegraphed to have a pilot engine in readiness there, 
but on the arrival of the train at Sterling the pilots 
were all away, and they had no engine at Sterling. 
The man then said he thought he had enough of it, 
and thought he would go back. He was allowed to 
do so. There was an entry of a delay in the guard’s 


journal at Sterling. It was inquired into, and the 
result is as you see it in that report. 

22,437. There was nobody blamed by the report # 2a. 
No; it was. simply to show why the.limited mail was 


‘delayed so long. 


22,488. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many hours 
had that man been on duty ?—Between half-past 5 
or 6 on the 4th until about 8 the next morning, about 
14, or 143, or 15 hours, but that is a very exceptional 
thing. 

22,439. Would it ‘not be more than that ?—About. 
14 hours and 20 minutes. 

22,440. (Chairman.) Was he at home at Larbert ? 
as was at home at Gartsherrie. 

22,441. He had to go back to Gartsherrie etme 

22,442. How far is that ?—He was at Stirling ; 
is 23 or 24 miles. Then his engine was taken Aen 
him, he had nothing to do with it. He would take it 
home and give it up to the cleaners and leave. 

a »443. He would have nothing to doi in the shop ? 
—No. 

22,444. (Sir wheel Simmons.) What engine did 
you get to take the train on ?>—That caused the delay 

at Sterling. He waited for a pilot that had gone up 
the road northward.. It had returned by that time; 
another engine had returned from Blackford and had 
taken the train on to Perth. 

22,445. (Mr. Ayrton.) The phrase in the report, 
that he was employed the whole night, refers to that 
night, and not the night before ?—Yes, to that night, 
but it was really practically the night before, because 
there was the morning of the 5th, and he came on 
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duty between half-past. 5 and 6 on the night of the 
Ai a aiid: auyeit | ne 
22,446. (Chairman.) By the report, as I read it, he 
was on duty 24 hours ?—I quite agree ; that would 
be startling. 

22,447. (Mr. Ayrton.) According to that, the night 
before would be the night of the previous day >—Yes ; 
would your Grace be kind enough to allow me to 
impress upon. your mind and the committee that this 
is an exceptional thing, for the limited mail, I am 
happy to say, runs very regularly.. 

22,448. (Chairman.) I think that. was an excep- 
tional week in the beginning of this year ?—It was a 
very [sharp frost, and they were obliged to slow the 
trains. 

22,449. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would a black mark 
be made against that driver for having refused to take 
the train on?—No. Further than that I personally 
inquired into it, and I said, you did quite right, and 
if [had been in your place I would have done the 
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same. He said, really, if I had been well I should 
have gone on and said nothing about it, but I did not 
feel well. 

22,450. (Mr. Galt.) How long would he have been 
on duty if he had gone on to Perth ?—It would have 
taken him an hour to run to Perth, and then he would 
have been half an hour at Perth and another hour 
back. He would, perhaps, have come hack in the 
carriage and slept, and somebody else would have 
taken charge of his engine. 

22,451. He would have been about 17 hours en- 

tirely >—Yes, he would have been if he had gone on 
to Perth. Then would you allow me to remark that 
if he had gone on to Perth he would not have gone 
out that night, he would not have taken duty at all 
that night. 
-, 22,452. (Chairman.) You have quite explained it 
now, but from the way I read the report I thought it 
was the night before that ?—That was how it hap- 
pened. 


The witness withdrew. 


After an interval. 


Mr. Grores Brirtamn examined. 


22,453. (Chairman.) You are in the locomotive 
department ?—I am. 

22,454, What is your office ?—Outdoor locomotive 
superintendent. 

22,455. Over the whole line >—Yes, over the whole 
line. 

22,456. Where do you reside chiefly, at St. Rollux ? 
—At Perth. } 

22,457. We were anxious to know from you what 

-on this line you consider the. outside duty of a driver 
without rest. Of course, I would preface that by 
saying we do not refer to cases of excessive snow- 
storms, or break-downs, but, if a man came in and 
special circumstances required you to call for service, 
what would be the minimum of rest you would give 
him ?—Six hours. 

22,458. The ordinary course of his duty would be 
between 12 and 14 hours at the outside, ordinary book 
duty ?—We have none booked so long as that. From 
the time a man leaves Glasgow and gets back again, 
he probably at Perth would have rest before he returns 
again, and his entire duty may be 14 or 16 hours, but 
not as a rule. 

22,459. I see in this book acase of a mineral driver 
at St. Rollux Station in March 1874; there was a 
case of a man making 177 hours in a fortnight, that is 
the longest case I find in the book ?—174 days; it 
must have been under very exceptional circumstances. 

22,460. Would. you take the case No. 49, and ex- 
plain to us a case of that sort ?—Itis very difficult for 
me to go back. 

22,461. That man appears to me, looking at the 
book, to have made 174 days roughly in 12 working 
days, because he is not entered for the two Sundays ? 
—He is what we call a 10 hour day man ; he is paid 
for the day of 10 hours.and_ his duties evidently here 
have kept him from home longer than they should 
have done. Iam not prepared at this moment to say 
how it was. 

22,462. I did not expect that you would explain it 
in detail. In the case of that man perhaps it would 
be convenient if you would read the overtime he has 
made each day ?—There is two and a half hours. 

22,463. Is that all the overtime ?—No, seven days 
and three-quarters is overtime, that is, allowing the 10 
hours a day. 

22,464. Does this book enable you to say on what 
days this overtime is made ?—Yes. 

22,465, Give us the days ?—On Sunday the Ist of 
March he actually worked two anda half hours, and 
is paid for five. | piney , ; 

22,466. He is paid double time ?—Yes, he is paid 

double time. J find there are three hours at, the 

side of it, which means three hours’ overtime. Our 
rule is time and three-quarters for mail and ex- 

press men, and time and a half for ordinary men. A 


driver running from Carlisle to Glasgow and back 
with a passenger train on Sunday gets a day and 
three-quarters. 

22,467. Suppose a mail driver was kept out two 
hours’ overtime by accident, two actual hours, what 
would he be paid?—Nothing more for that, because 
he would only be six hours on duty. 

22,468. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You pay by distance 
rather than time ?—I consider both; I look at the time 
he is on duty, and I compare it with the miles he runs. 

22,469. You say a driver running from Carlisle to 
Glasgow and back again gets a day and three-quarters ? 
—Yes. 

22,470. What time is he actually on duty ?—Six 
hours. 

22,471. Three hours there and three back ?>—Yes, 
three hours there and three back. 

22,472. (Chairman.) He is away from his home ? 
—Yes. 

22,473. What time would he be away from home ? 
—He would leave Carlisle at 6 in the morning and 
would return with the limited mail at 5.53, arriving in 
Carlisle at 8.39. 

22,474. He would be out 14 or 15 hours ?>—Yes. 

22,475. And would be paid a day and three-quarters ? 
—Yes. 

22,476. That is to say, 174 hours ?—Yes. 

22,477. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) His day begins from 
Carlisle ?>—Yes. 

22,478. Has he any work to do during the interval 
that he is detained at Glasgow ?—He may have a 
little packing’ to put in his glands, which would 
occupy him perhaps half an hour. 5 

22,479. He has nothing to do with his engine at 
the end of his journey?—His engine is taken charge of 
by a man appointed for the purpose. 

22,480. Really, with 15 hours away from home, he 
only works running time about six hours ?—Say seven 
hours. 

22,481. (Chairman.) It would be a little more pro- 
bably, because you expect him to be on duty before he 
starts his train in both cases >—Yes. 

22,482. He gets 174 hours for that >—He does. 

22,483. That accounts for the time running up 
very quickly ?—Yes. 

22,484. (Mr. Galt.) That is 10 hours. for the day 
and seven and a half for his overtime ?—Yes. 

22,485. (Chairman.) It would be convenient to 
follow that case through. On the Sunday ?—He made 
five and a half hours, and on the Monday 14} hours. 

22,486. Overtime ?—Altogether. On Tuesday, 12 
hours; on Wednesday, 144 hours; on Thursday, 13 ; 
on Friday, 15; on Saturday, 16; Sunday, 15 ; Mon- 
day,134; Tuesday, 13 ; Wednesday, 13 ; Thursday,15. 

22,487. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is that 15 hours ?—~ 
15 hours the day. 

22,488. Is that counting double time for the over 
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time ?-—We do not pay them double time for the over- 


time, except on Sundays. 


22,489. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) He had nothing on 
Friday and Saturday ?—He had an even day of 10 
hours on Friday, and Saturday; Friday and Saturday 
10 hours each. 

22,490. (Mr. Galt.) What was his whole week ?— 
1774 hours, 172 days. 

22,491. What has he a day ?—This man has 5s. 2d. 

22,492. For his 10 hours ?>—Yes. We commence 
the mineral drivers at 30s. a week,and advance them 
year by year until they reach 36s. 

22,493. (Earl of Aberdeen.) He is the lowest 
grade P—In the second year. 

22,494. (Chairman.) Referring to the times that 
you have just read from the book, I suppose that time 
includes all the time the man was on duty, including 
the time before his train starts till the time he gives 
up his engine >—The whole of his time. 

22,495. Until he is outside the works ?—Just so. 

22,496. He has never even in that case, which is 
the longest that I can find in the book, exceeded 16 ? 
—-No. : 
22,497. (Sir J. LL. Simmons.) In that case may 
the Commission understand that a good deal of-it is 
extra time granted over and above the number of 
hours the man is actually employed ? — There are 
eight hours granted which he did not work, five hours 
for one Sunday and three for the other. 

22,498. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What is the regula- 
tion as to the time he must come on duty again, with- 
out reference to the limit of six hours rest, if a man 
is out 16 hours?—We should send another man out 
in his place if it extended beyond a certain limit. 

22,499. Who does the decision rest with as to that ? 
—The foreman of each station. 

22,500. Will you turn to the last fortnight >—I am 
afraid I have not got that. 

22,501. It is the fortnight ending April the 10th, 
No. 3,700; the goods drivers ?—125 hours. 

22,502. What is the days’ work. Does the book 
enable us to understand it?—The goods drivers are 
seldom their full time on duty. 

22,503. (Chairman.) That is 125 hours in what ? 
—Jn the fortnight. 

22,504. That would be, would it not, 124 days ?>— 
12} days. 

22,505. (Earl of Aberdeen.) How many hours is 
their day estimated at ?—A driver leaving Glasgow 
and going to Carlisle would not occupy more than 
seven or eight hours. Sometimes circumstances 
spring up over which we have no control, and he is 
longer on. When he gets to Carlisle he is finished 
and does not return until the next day. 

22,506. Is it estimated more by the trip ?—Yes, 
more by the trip with goods drivers. 

22,507. Do you consider that the men at Perth 
Station, those whose homes are at Perth, have the 
same average of hours ?—I think rather longer than 
others. Perth is an awkward station. We run them 
from Perth to Glasgow and back, and it is a trip we 
could scarcely divide without giving them a very 
short day. 

22,508. It is not those who run to Aberdeen, for 
they have rest ?—They have rest. 

22,509. (Chairman.) I suppose the time of the 
drivers from Perth to Glasgow would tally very much 
with that of the breaksmen, allowing a little extra 
for the driver because he is on duty before the train 
starts ?—Yes. : 

22,510. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What do you consider 
a longer day than usual for the Perth drivers ?—14 
or 15 hours, but he would have a longer time at home 
on the following day. We do not run them on the 
same trip every day; on the next day we should 
give them a later train, or perhaps two later. 

22,511. (Chairman.) We find from Perth to Glas- 


- gow that the breaksman leaves Perth at 9 a.m. and 


gots back at 6 p.m., if the train keeps time ?—That 
would be about it. 


f® 22,512. And the engine-driver would, of course, be 
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on duty an hour before; what is your rule?—A driver 
must be with his engine half.an hour before starting 
time. : 

22,518. And the stoker?—The stoker the same, 
only half an hour. 4 

22,514. That would be an hour on their time ?— 
The engines are got ready for them, except oiling. 

22,515. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is there much diffi- 
culty in securing that a man shall come on duty again 
without a sufficient interval of rest >—At times we 
have a little difficulty, but by putting on spare men, 
particularly through the winter, we are able to avoid 
a great deal of that. 

22,516. Do you have frequent complaints in that 
particular ?—-No. Whenever the wnen have come to 
complain, I have generally made it right for them. 

22,517. (Chairman.) To complain of what ?— 
Being sent out without sufficient rest. For instance, 
a Perth man running to Carlisle—it is a long rnn 
—he has run into the London and North-western 
Yard, and has been detained there three or four hours. 

22,518. He has had to go through Carlisle Station, 
and not been able to get back to his own shed ?—Yes. 
I send a man to the station to meet him to take his 
train on, and to allow him to go to his lodgings to take 
rest. 

22,519. (Mr. Galt.) What time do you consider 
sufficient that a driver should be on his train and fully 
capable for the due performance of his duty; more 
than 10 hours?—I think so. It is:not an arduous 
duty that of an engine driver. 

22,520. There is a great deal of anxiety, is there 
not ?—There should be a great deal of anxiety. 

22,521. (Chairman.) What were you yourself be- 
fore you were superintendent ?>—An engine driver. 

22,522. You began as an engine driver ?—I did. 

22,523. How long is it since you drove ?—I drove 
on the Greenock line. I was sent there by Mr. Locke 
when it was first opened. I drove there three years. 

22,524. (Mr. Galt.) What year was that in ?— 
1841. 

22,525. (Chairman.) How long is it since you 
drove ?—I have not driven since I left the Paris and 
Rouen Railway; I stopped driving in 1847. 

22,526. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Your rules have to 
be carried out by your foremen at your different 
stations ?—Yes. 

22,527. They have written instructions as to these 
points ; as to what amount of rest they are to allow 
the men, and the length of interval between their 
coming on and off ?—It is left very much to their dis- 
cretion. ‘They have been spoken to repeatedly not to 
allow the men to be overworked. I have a very great 
dislike to that, but at times we cannot avoid it. 

22,528. Have they any written instructions >—No, 
not any. 

22,529. They have only verbal instructions from 
yourself, and the practice of the line ?>—That is all. 

22,530. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find any difficulty in 
getting properly qualified drivers ?—For the last three 
or four years we have had great difficulty. Of course 
the labour market has been very high in Scotland. 

22,531. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What course do you 
pursue with regard to training ?—They are taken on 
as cleaners, and if they are found intelligent men they 
are made fireman. We have had a difficulty in getting 
these men. 

22,532. (Chairman.) In a certain number of these 
cases the men have not made such time as in the case 
I referred you to. I find, taking the fortnight ending 
March the 138th, 1875, some cases in which, if I read 
the book correctly, there are 18 hours duly entered on 
Sundays. ‘There are one or two cases on Sundays? 
—Yes. 

22,533. Could, you explain that? Is that partly. 
working time, and partly given time, or is it all actual 
time ?—That is partly given time. That would be at 
the rate of time and a half. am 

22,534. That man would have worked 123 hours, 
or something of that sort actually ?—Yes, and would 
be allowed six. 
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22,535. When I see 18 hours entered there, he has 
only really been at work 124, or thereabouts ?—That 
is all. 

22,536. Do you allow any extra on Sunday, com- 
pared. with other days, for overtime. That is to say, 
would Sunday time count as time and a half?—Yes, 
as time and a half. 

22,537. And overtime on another day would count, 
what ?>—Actual time. 

22,538. Now I come to a case of a man who has 
only made 145 hours in a fortnight, but has made 24 
hours on one Sunday. That I apprehend would be 
something like 15 hours’ duty ?—16 hours’ duty. 

22,539. It is aman named James Cummings. He 
is marked as a pilot fireman ?—I am sure I cannot 
tell about that. He perhaps may have had some 
special duty to do on that day. 

22,540. In the same way, when I see a passenger 
driver has made 1734 hours on Sunday for the purpose 
of the pay sheet, that would only be a fraction under 
12 hours ?—Yes, that is the time and three quarters 
being a Sunday. 

22,541. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have the foremen 
who look after the arrangements for the men taking 
their trains, been engine drivers themselves ?—Some 
of them have and some are mechanics. 

22,542. Do you find that the engine drivers are 
ready to submit to their authority, and are satisfied 
with their decisions 7—Yes. 

22,543. (Chairman.) Do you have any charge of 
the workshops >—None. Iam entirely in the running 
department, separated from the workshops. 

22,544. Turning to the register of accidents and 
offences which the general manager has, I see a con- 
siderable number of cases are marked “ Drivers to 
blame.”. For instance, I have here a case of disre- 
garding signals, driver and fireman marked to blame. 
Are those inquired into by a. joint inquiry of the two 
departments ?>—Yes. 

22,545. If it is admitted in the first instance, then, 
there is no inquiry >—Yes, we make an inquiry. 

22,546. Is it often that there is any difficulty in 
arriving at a conclusion as to whether the blame is 
on the traffic or on the locomotive department ?— 
Unfortunately, very often. 

22,547. And in those cases, some one representing 
your department, and some one representing the traffic 
department, hold a joint inquiry >—They do, and we 
are very often much puzzled to arrive at a decision. 

22,548. I see that a very frequent cause of slight 
accident and damage to stock, here and elsewhere, is 
drivers disregarding or overrunning signals ?—I 
think that is about the most frequent cause of 
accidents. 

22,549. Taking train accidents, you would consider 
that the most frequent cause ?—No ; in train accidents 
I will not say that, but accidents in sidings and that 
sort of thing. 

22,550. I will take train accidents. For instance, 
such a case as this. I merely instance this case which 
occurred in December 1874..-“*The engine of the 
* 9.35 a.m. passenger train from Lesmahagow was 
“ run incautiously against the carriages for Lesmaha- 
“ gow of the 9.30 a.m. passenger train from Holy- 
“town which were standing on the up main line. 
“ The fireman acting as driver, and the breaksman 
“ acting as fireman are to blame” ?—I think that 
was a case, not of passing signals, but of incautiously 
handling their engine. 

22,551. The next case would be from Cartsdyke ; 
disregarding signals; driver and fireman to blame; 
driver fined and fireman cautioned. The next entry 
is “Shields Junction ; disregarding signals. The 
* 10 am. goods train from Carstairs, passing this 
“ junction by the through siding between Nos. 1 
* and 2 cabins, came into collision with a mineral 
“ train which was being drawn out of No. } siding ; 
“ there was a dense fog at the time. The driver is 
“ off duty ill of fever, and his pay is stopped, and the 
“ fireman is reprimanded”?—I am not aware what 
that was. f 
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22,552. I see there are a great many entries of that 
sort. “ Disregarding signals, and clearing the block 
“too soon. Engine 605 ran into collision with an 
“ empty waggon train.” To what do you attribute 
the driver’s passing and disregarding the signals in 
that way ? It is not that they actually disregard the 
signals, I suppose, but that they do not succeed in 
stopping at them ?—That is most frequently the case: 
The speed has very much to do with it in the first 
case, and they are too venturesome in running up to 
signals, and they are unable to pull up in time. 

22,553. You have had a good deal of experience as 
a driver, and as a foreman since, and I would ask 
whether there is anything you would suggest which 
would check that class of accidents, which is not at 
all peculiar to your line ?—A continuous break would 
do it. 

22,554. Would it, in your opinion ?—If it was in- 
sisted on that the break was only to be used in cases 
of emergency, it would. If they habitually use it in 
running up to a station, then they would be equally 
venturesome in running up to a signal. 

22,555. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it imperative on them to 
come to a standstill at the signal, if it is at danger ?— 
Yes, if it is at danger they must stop at it; and if the 
line is clear they must draw within it for protection. 

22,556. It is not absolutely that they shall stop at 
the signal ?—-Their rules tell them they must stop at 
the signal. 

22,557. They do not, as a matter of practice ?— 

0. 


22,558. That leads them to go beyond the signal 
with a little more speed than they could use if they 
came to a standstill >—Perhaps so. 

22,559. (Chairman.) The rule you are referring to 
is the rule referring to distance signals >—Yes. 

22,560. The cases I have referred to appear to 
be home signals. Is not the rule absolute with regard 
to home signals >—Yes. 

22,561. There is no rule for drawing on there ?— 
No. 

22,562. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you think it is 
to be attributed at ali to the great increase in the 
number of signals, and the men not being able to keep 
their attention up so thoroughly, and to see them all ? 
—It is very difficult and very confusing, and I avoid 
as much as possible, on that very account, shifting my 
drivers from one section of the line to another. 

22,563. ( Chairman.) I suppose coming in and out 
of Glasgow the signals occur almost every half mile 
for the first 12 miles out of Glasgow ?>—Yes. 

22,564. That is confusing to the men ?—If they 
run constantly on that line they understand them 
thoroughly. 

22,565. Do you work the block system here ?— 
Very extensively, but I cannot tell you at what point 
it is not in operation. 

22,566. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have the block 
system working from here to Carstairs ?—Yes. 

22,567. And the signals are close to each other >— 
They are, very. 

22,568. Do you not think that the great multipli- 
cation of signals, and the shortness of the blocks, does, 
in some way, affect the safety of the working of the 
block system ?—I am not able to give an opinion on 
that. J know so many signals are apt to confuse the 
men. They may make a mistake, although they are 
men who have been in the habit of running over that 
portion of the line for many years, still, at times, they 
may get confused amongst them all. 

22,569. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think there are more 
signals than what are necessary ?—Indeed, I do not 
know ; there are a great many. 

22,570. (Chairman.) Between this and Carstairs 
on a great part of the read a man would never be a 
complete minute with an express train without having 
to catch sight of a new signal ?—He would not. 

22,571. And on a portion of that line, near 
Lesmahagow, there are many places where an express 
train would not be above 20 seconds ?—They are very 
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close there, and also from there as far as Gartsherrie 
coming near Glasgow again. in e 

22,572. Is there not a fear with the signals so close 
of there being an almost undue strain on the driver’s 
attention ?—He just has to spell his way as he goes 
along. Oye 
22,578. (Sir J..L. Simmons.) Running at 45 miles 
an hour in a heavy storm it is a great strain on a 
man ?—They never attempt 45 miles an hour in the 
district around Glasgow. 

22,574. They must keep’ their time?—There. is 
more time allowed in that part. 

22,575. The train I came in by this morning, the 
night mail, would not that have been running 45 
miles an hour over that part of the line ?—I should 
not like to hear of ‘trains running at that speed over 
there. They have my strict orders not to attempt it. 

22,576. Are there time-tables drawn out for the 
drivers: in which they are shown. the time of passing 
stations where they do not stop ?—Yes. 

22,577. Had the driver of that train a time for 
passing each station ?—Yes. 

22,578. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Every small station ? 
—Yes, in the working time-table. 

22,579; Between a place called Whiflet Junction 
the train that General Simmons has spoken of comes 
round by Holytown ?>—Yes. 

22,580. As soon as they have cleared Coatbridge 
Junction, as it is called, they run on pretty fast, do 
not they ?—They do run fast, but not 40 or 50 miles 
an hour ; they may run 40 miles an hour occasionally. 

22,581. If you are in the train, as soon as you are 
coming this way you feel a little acceleration, as soon 
as you pass from Gartsherrie signals P—Yes. 

22,582. And they run faster between that and ‘Glas- 
gow ?—Yes. 2 

22,583. They put on speed coming this way then? 


Yes. 


22,584. Do not they run above 45 there ?—I should 
not like to hear of their doing so. Their time book, 
T do not think, is made out for that. 

22,585. Do you not think the men do put on speed 
there ?—They may. That is the safest part of the 
line between Coatbridge and Glasgow of any between 
Glasgow and Carstairs. 

22,586. (Earl of Aberdeen.) There are no sidings ? 
—Not so many. 

22,587. (Chairman.) The signals are thick ?—Yes, 
but the line is pretty straight. 

22,588. They are pretty thick from Coatbridge to 
the junction on this side of Gartsherrie ?—That is 
Gartcosh Junction, the junction of the north line; the 
signals are pretty thick there. 

22,589. At that speed, taking that portion of the 
line, within what distance do you imagine the present 
means would pull up the trains ?—With. a train, per- 
haps, of seven or eight vehicles it might be pulled up 
in 700 yards. 

22,590. Your mails are not heavy there ?—They are 
not heavy. 

22,591. Or the up mails; they are not heavy from 
there?—No, very light: it is only the Glasgow 
portion. 

22,592. You would give 700 yards ?—Yes, under a 
fair condition of rails. 

22,593. An average condition, with the tender 
break and two van breaks ?—Yes. 

22,594. That would be seven or eight coaches, in- 
cluding the vans ?—Including the vans. 

22,595. Have you had any experience of breaks on 
driving wheels?—No; we are now getting some 
express engines fitted with them. 

22,596. You have shunting and tank engines with 
breaks on the engine wheels ?—Yes. 

22,597. I suppose some of those engines have had 
breaks on the driving wheels for a long time ?—Yes, 
the tank engines. Be i 

22,598. Yow have had tank: engines. under your 
notice. for 10 or 12 years that are still working ?—Yes. 
“ 22,599. And with breaks on the driving wheels ?— 
Ves. orn you LT—-2 vba P 
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22,600. Haye you noticed any special injury to 
. those engines >—No. ee v he ae 

22,601. Have you found any tendency in the tires 
to become worn flat by the breaks?—The break is 
hardly powerful enough to skid the wheels. 

22,602. Then you have not ?—No. : 

22,608. Have you found any tendency to loosen 
the tires of them more than other engines >—Not for 
me engines; the speed is not fast enough for 
that. 

22,604. Have you, with some of your tank engines, 
run trains for short distances >—Yes. 

22,605. On those which you would hardly class as 
shunting engines, because you have run them up to a 
speed of 16 or 18 miles an hour, have you found a 
greater tendency to loose tires?—I never had any 
complaints as to it, and I have never, from my own 
observation, seen it. 

22,606. And you. have, not found the engine de- 
fective in any way that you would attribute to the 
action of the break on the driving wheels ?—No, I do 
not see the engines when they go into the shop. 

22,607. Your duty is confined to sending them in ? 

*—Yes. We have had slack tires, but I do not 
attribute it to the action of the break. 

22,608. You would have them on all engines 2 
Yes; we have not been troubled so much in this re- 
spect with steel tires as we were with iron. i 

22,609. You have not had your attention drawn, 
from your own observation or from any of the’ men 
under you, to any special defects arising from the 
application of breaks to wheels ?—None. , 

22,610. Do you think it would be a great addition 
to the break power of the train ?—I am ‘strongly in 
clined to try it. Ido not know whether I would try 
it on the driving wheels. The driving wheels of our 
express engines are eight feet. I should certainly 
attempt it on the leading and the trailing wheels. 

22,611. Do you think you could safely apply it to 
the leading wheels and to’ the trailing ?—Yes. I do 
not mean, to give them power enough to skid the 
wheels. ‘There is a, great weight on the leading wheels, 
oe or 12 tons, and it would take great power, to do 
that. 

22,612. You do not apprehend any damage to the 
railway with regard to the crossings or points ?—When 
the wheel is revolving I do not think it would have 
any ill effect. 

22,613. Are your men anxious for them, any of 
your drivers ?—They are anxious to have good stop- 
ping power. 1 

22,614. Have any of them expressed any opinion to 
you in conversation as to the expediency of putting a 
break over the driving wheel ?—No, never. 

22,615. Express trains on the East Coast are worked 
so?—It was from seeing those that I thought of 
trying it on ours. i 

22,610. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are your shunting engines 
all six wheels coupled, or how ?—We have four- 
wheeled tank engines and six-wheeled tank engines. 

22,617. Have you six-wheeled tank engines with 
breaks on all six wheels ?—I should not like to tax 
my memory with that. ' 

22,618. (Earl of Aberdeen.) On some of the 
wheels ?—Yes, on four of them. 

22,619. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Those tank engines 
are employed with passenger trains. Do they habi- 
tually use the engine break for stopping the train or 
merely keep it in reserve for an ‘emergency ?—The 
engine break is always used. 

22,620. On all occasions?—On all occasions drivers 
put little confidence in the guard’s breaks. 

22,621..I was speaking of your tank engines, 
When your tank engines are used for passenger trafic, 
are the breaks used for ordinary purposes, or are 
they kept in reserve ?—They are used for ordinary 
purposes, . ; 

22,622. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the book to which re- 
ference has been made I observe that the men are 
occasionally allowed 16 hours and 15} hours a day. 
Is that the time occupied or is if in sidings— 
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the extra time ?—That is the time they leave the 
engine shed till the time they come back again. The 
time is booked when they leave and entered when 
they come back. In all probability I should not see 
that engine at the same shed again during the day. 

22,623. Is that time made up to any extent by the 
train remaining in a siding shunted ?—Oh, yes. 

22,624. (Chairman.) Have you found under this 
system of paying overtime for the time they work 
beyond the 10 hours any disposition to loiter along 
the road ?>—We have. 

22,625. Have you had occasion to complain of it? 
—Yes, and to punish the men for doing it if I can 
make out a clear case. There are other men again 
who would do nothing of the kind. With 500 engine 
drivers it is difficult to get them all perfect. 

22,626. It is difficult to make, as you say, a clear 
ease as to whether the man has run fairly through on 
his journey or has loitered ?—The station-masters 
would get the information, and I have a return made 
out and sent to my office of the actual miles run and 
where their time has been delayed. 

22,627. It is not a frequent case, is it p—No, it is 
not. 

22,628, I suppose it would generally happen with 
the younger men soon after they have been promoted 
to engine drivers ?>—I cannot say that is altogether 
the case, some of the old ones are as bad. 

22,629. They are eager to get money ?—They are 
better up to it. 

22,630. Had you had any complaints from drivers, 
or has it come under your own observation, that the 
signals are indistinct, either the lights or the semaphore 
arms ?—-I have had complaints repeatedly, and the 
signals have been invariably put to rights. 

22,631. What has that been, that the signals were 
indistinct from the wire or rods being out of adjust- 
ment, or from the lamps failing, or from there being a 
bad background ?—From both. The trees grow up 
behind them in country places and the drivers com- 
plain to me and I complain to the general super- 
intendent. 

22,632. Have you had from the drivers any com- 
plaints with reference to the lights not burning 
clearly ?—Very rarely. 

22,633. Have you had complaints with regard to 
new signals having had the glasses so thick or dark 
that the lights did not show clearly ?—Never. 

22,634. Have you ever had any report. or any 
reason to think from your inquiries that lamps have 
been so fixed as in fogey weather to throw down a 
white light under them while the red spectacle. was 
on ?—Oceasionally. 

22,635. What have you found that to arise from ?— 
The contraction of the wire generally. 

22,636. Have you had it brought to your notice 
that in some case the spectacle was fixed so, far from 
the lamp that when the man looks up in foggy 
weather, when he can only see the signal just as he 
comes under it, he catches the white rays underneath 
it ?—I cannot say that I have had those cases. 

22,637. We have had it before us in some cases 
that the white light is observable where the signal is 
fixed high in that manner, passing under the red 
shield ?—The man must have been close to the bottom 
of the mast to see that. 

22,638. I am speaking of fogey weather, when a 
man only catches sight of it as he looks up; and also 
from the fact of the air holes in the bottom of the 
lamp being too large, so that the white light comes 
down on the ground ?—No, I have not. The white 
light of course is seen when the driver is close to it, 
if he looks between the spectacle and the lamp. 

22,639. Do you think that can occur, so far as the 
lamps of this company are concerned, to such an 
extent as to mislead men in very foggy weather ?>— 
ad aus lens Apia atm 
22,640. Do you think it could mislead the fog man 
standing at the post ?—It might, but he. must be a- 
stupid fellow if he was misled by it. 
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22,641. 
fellow. 

22,642. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever had 
that excuse made by an engine-driver ?—No, I have 
had some very funny complaints from drivers, and 
occasionally very silly ones indeed; for instance, a 
driver complained to me once that the ray of red light’ 
was thrown away from its proper course in conse- 
quence of the high state of the wind. 

22,643. (Chairman.) You do not recollect whether 
you have had any disputed case in which there was a 
dispute between the fog man andthe driver as to 
what the signal indicated ?—I do hot remember that. 

22,644. If a fog man was misled in the way I have 


Or a sleepy fellow ?—Yes, or a sleepy 


spoken of, that the white light shot down on him,’ 


would it come before you or the traffic department ? 
—The driver would make his complaint to me. 

22,645. The driver would say that the fog man had 
given him “ All right” ?—Yes, 

22,646. Nothing has occurred to you, I should 
rather gather from your evidence, in the way of im- 
provement in the signals which you think would 
lessen the chance of the drivers running by them ?— 
I think we have now a perfect set of signals, 

22,647. You would attribute that little irregularity 
which frequently occurs, men overrunning the signals, 
rather to recklessness or to their being a little over- 
venturesome at running up to a signal at speed ?— 
Yes, from their being over-venturesome. 

22,648. When you speak to your drivers on the 
subject (you must have often had to remonstrate with 
them) what do they say themselves ?—They make a 
bad case of it; many of them will admit they mis- 
calculated their distance. 

22,649. That they had not got their train quite in 
hand ?—Exactly. 

22,650. Have you ever used sand boxes. in, the 
guards’ break vans, as well as on the tenders,?—We 
have, I believe. I know at one time the guards’ break 
vans were fitted with boxes, but I do not. know 
whether they. used them, ) 

22,651. Do you give fire-dried sand to the engines ? 
—Yes, dried sand. 

22.652. Dried over a furnace ?>—Yes. assy 

22,653. Do you consider it worth 200 yards ina 
stop ?—If it is good sand it is worth more than that. 
Good sand I consider is almost of as great importance 
as good coal; good dry sharp sand. 

22,654. Do you find much trouble in keeping the 
pipes clear in frosty weather ?—No, if it is quite dry. 
They may in snowy weather get closed up at. the 
bottom, but the sand is put in dry iron boxes, and 
there is a pretty large pipe. ; 

22,655. With your tank engines sometimes running 
different ways they are apt to get the steam blown in 


a little? —They may. In. snowy weather the fireman. 


goes forward with his hammer and gives his pipe a 
tap and out goes the obstruction. 

32,656. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you use sand 
boxes on your vans ?—Not on the passenger vans. 

22,657. Would it be an advantage for you to get 
them on your passenger vans ?—There is no doubt 
it would. Sand is an excellent thing ;if it will pre- 
vent an engine from slipping it must prevent a train 
from going forward. 

22,658. (Mr. Ayrton.) With regard to the answer 
you gave as to the distance, do you think it is an easy 
thing for a man to judge distance in all the varying 
circumstances. under which he sees signals ?—The 
drivers are thoroughly conversant. with almost every 
telegraph post on the line. They have their land- 
marks perfect I think. 

22,659. ‘There are no posts except in some rare 
cases to indicate distances with reference to signals ? 
—No, nothing of the kind. ( 

22,660. They are left entirely to learn the nature 
of the distance by the landmarks and long running on 
the line >—Precisely. aie SHY ON POF GREE SS 

22,661. If a man has not. had great experience on 
the line he may be in some difficulty ?—Very great 
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difficulty, particularly at night when he cannot tell by 
seeing the red light at a distance how far it is. aa 

22,662., Therefore great consideration has to be given 
to this question of forming a judgment as to the 
distance >—Yes. 3! 

22,668. In-determining whether a man has done 
wrong or not ?—Yes, certainly. 

22,664. Are there no means of reducing that ele- 
ment of great uncertainty to more certainty as to the 
distance at which he is from the light when he sees 
it ?—Of giving him a fixed landmark. 

22,665. Yes, are there many means by which you 
can give him a landmark ?—That would be service- 
aole, but the drivers who have been long upon a 
district know the line perfectly from peculiar marks. 

22,666. At some stations they put up indications 
as to slackening or reducing the speed; they put up 
the speed per hour at that point ?—Oh, yes, that is 
done by a printed notice. 

22,667. Are there any printed direction posts on 
some lines >—I do not think we have anything of that 
kind. 

22,668. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When distant signals 
were first established was it not the intention that 
when there was an obstruction on the line the train 
should draw up within the home signal, so that a train 
arriving at the distant signal and steam being shut 
off and all means used to stop, the train would then 
be secure from collision ?—Our rule with regard to 
that is that a driver must approach a distant signal 
at such a speed that he can stop his train at it. If 
he sees the line clear he can draw carefully within 
it for protection till the van is 40 yards within the 
distant signal. 

22,669. That is so ?—Yes. 

22,670. When that was first established was it not 
the intention to give them the whole space between 
the distant and the home signal for drawing up? 
—I cannot recollect that to have been the rule. 

22,671. At any rate now the distant signal is no 
more a security than the home signal would be to any 
object that is drawn up within 30 or 40 yards of it. 
It is a block signal ?—Yes. 

‘22,672. So that at night, when a man cannot see 
anything at a distance, he has no possibility of judg- 
ing when he is to stop ?—No, unless he knows the 
landmarks on the roadside. 

22,673. That is, there is occasionally a tree or a 
bridge to guide him ?—Yes. 

22,674. (Mr. Ayrton.) You do not provide him 
with any ?>—No. 

22,675. (Chairman.) If an engine driver is not 
accustomed to the line when he comes on, would there 
be any red lamp which he ought to see at a sufficient 
distance to stop before he reached it ?—Do you mean 
a strange driver coming on ? 

22,676. Have you any of your signals which do not 
show a sufficient distance along the line to enable any 
train to stop on seeing it >—I do not think we have 
now. 

22,677. So that any man coming up and seeing the 
red light, being on the look out and catching it, would 
be able to stop ?—Yes. 

22,678. Although he may not know what it is? 
—Precisely. 

22,679. (Mr. Ayrton.) That would be an indication 
that the difficulty arises from the reverse case where 
he can see it a clear mile and a half off. How can he 
know then when he comes to a point where to slacken 
his speed ?—He has to watch the state of the road, 
and he knows exactly from some mark of his own. 

22,680. (Chairman.) In the case of a man having an 
unusually long sight of signals for shutting off steam, 
ought not any driver who sees it to reduce his train to 
such a speed as to enable him to stop at any moment 
on coming up to it ?—We hold the drivers responsible 
only for stopping at it. 

22,681. 1 was taking the case of a driver un- 
accustomed to the line >—He would do that. A stranger 
would do that immediately ; he would require to go 
cautiously. 
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22,682. His duty would be, I apprehend, when he 
saw the red light, to reduce his train to such a speed 
that he had it perfectly in hand >—Yes, to crawl quietly 
up. 

22,688. And not to pass the light >—No ; not to pass 
the light. 

22,684. (Mr. Ayrton.) If he is running almost a 
straight clear line of 10 miles in some open country, 
and it was the block system over two miles, he would 
not be able to get on >—He would get on very slowly. 

22,685. (Chairman.) A strange driver should not 
be there ?—No, a strange driver should not be there. 
As I said before it is a point that should be considered 
when you are putting men on strange districts. 

22,686. You might now and then, in cases of emer- 
gency, send out men not accustomed to the line ?—Yes ; 
but I think we are able to avoid it. 

22,687. On the whole of your system ?—Yes. 

22,688. I suppose, for instance, this case, I am not 
certain that it could happen on your line, but take the 
case of a North Eastern Company’s train sent over the 
North British line. It might happen that the drivers 
accustomed to that line might be ill or blocked up in 
bad weather, like you have in the winter, and that a man 
rather unaccustomed to the line might be sent over it ? 
—The first thing to be done would be to find a man 
to go with him and show him the road. 

22,689. (Earl of Aberdeen.) If by any chance it 
was necessary for a stranger to go on the road, is not 
some person sent to tell him the signals ?—Yes, a 
person who does know the. road to pilot him along. 

22,690. (Chairman.) You put him on the foot- 
plate >—Yes. 

22,691. Still he is not the driver ?—No. 

22,692. The driver may obey his cautions or exercise 
his own judgment ?—JI think he would be a rash man to 
exercise his own judgment on a line which he knew 
nothing about. 

22,693. You consider the signals on any line should 
be such that a stranger could always stop short of 
them on seeing them ?—Yes, it should be so. 

22,694, Signals are always supposed to be sufficiently 
distinct for any man, however strange, to stop short 
of them ?—They should be. 

22,695. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How about, fogey 
weather ?—In foggy weather we hold the driver respon- 
sible for having his train under control. We never 
find fault with them for losing time. 

22,696. Do you put a fog man out at all stations along 
your main lines >—Wherever there is a signal. | 

22,697. Between here and Coatbridge would there 
be at each signal a fog man ?—They should have them 
at each signal. 

22,698. What distance do they go away from the 
signals ?—They should remain there. A man should 
have his fog signals placed out at the distance signal. 

22,699. At what distance ?—It depends very much 
on the gradient. If it is a falling gradient he should 
go back at least 700 or 800 yards. 

22,700. He would not go back beyond where he 
could see the distant signal worked from the signal- 
box ; he would not loose sight of the signal ?—He is 
frequently obliged to do that. 

22,701. (Chairman.) Then how does he know what 
the signal shows?—The driver has come quietly up 
to the signal. 

22,702. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How can he travel 
at the ordinary speed of your passenger trains if he is 
to come up quietly to these signals ?—Even in fogey 
weather the drivers can see the roadside unless it is 
very foggy indeed. I have never found fault with 
drivers for losing time. 

22,708. I see several accidents have occurred. On 
the 27th of October last there was a collision. Just 
look at the particulars of it. There is one passenger 
slightly injured. In that case there could not have 
been fog signalmen out; it was a question of seeing, 
not hearing, that he was punished for ?— ‘There ap- 
pears to have been no fog there. 

22,704. (Mr. Ayrton.) His story that he could not 
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see was not believed ?—He should have approached 
the signal at such a speed that he might have stopped. 

22,705. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then how could he 
keep his time ?—We do not press them to keep their 
time in a fog. : 

22,706. Then the public grumble, do not they ?— 
They perhaps may grumble at being kept. 

22,707. (Chairman.) Have you any rule for the 
fogmen ? I do not find them ini the book ?>—There 
are instructions to the station masters to send out 
men. 

22,708. (Mr. Ayrton.) You consider one of the 
main elements of safety is that the driver should know 
the road ?—Yes ; I do most distinctly. 

22,709. (Chairman.) The practice of the fogmen 
on this line, I suppose, is that the man goes as far 
from the signal as he can see its indications. Is that 
so, or does he stand at the post ?—It is of no use 
their standing at the post, because they would not be 
any better than the signal itself. 

22,710, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) With all your expe- 
rience in both branches, your experience as a driver 
and your experience since that as a foreman, what 
suggestions could you make for improving the safety 
of railway travelling ?—One very great source of 
safety would be the continuous break. I do not know 
that I am prepared to say anything else but that. 

22,711. You would put that break power in the 
hands of the engine driver ?—I would. 

22,712. Would you put additional break power in 
the hands of the guards as well ?—They might have 
the power of using the break; there could be no 
objection to that, but I think certainly the driver 
should have the power. 

22,713. You are inclined to think that a good break 
on an engine would be an advantage r—Yes. 

22,714. (Mr. Ayrton.) Your view would be to 
make the engine driver responsible for the speed and 
motion of his train?—They generally call on the 
engine driver. 

22,715. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You would give him 
a large break power in excess of what he would re- 
quire to use for ordinary purposes in working the 
trains ?—Yes. 

22,716. Do you think that would conduce to safety 
in travelling ?—Yes, it would indeed. 

ie And give greater confidence to the drivers ? 
—Yes, 

22,718. Is there any other suggestion that you have 
to make ?—No. 

22,719. Do not you think that this multiplication of 
signals at every few hundred yards tends to confuse ? 
—No douht it does, but it is a difficulty I do not know 
how to get over. 

22,720. If the blocks are made too short, does not 
that tend to diminish safety ?—Of course it will re- 
duce the speed, but I cannot see that it will increase 
the danger. 

22,721. (Chairman.) Do you find any tendency on 
the part of the men, now that the block system is 
introduced, to disregard platelayers’ signals—hand 
signals ?—They do; I find it so. They should not do 
oo because they are not to suppose there is a block 
there. 

22,722. When they get the signal “clear” for en- 
tering a block length, they are inclined to assume it 
is at irrespective of the platelayers’ hand signals ? 
—Yes. . 

22,723. (Earl of Aberdeen.) In point of fact, where 
the block is introduced do the platelayers signal to the 
drivers ?—Yes. 

22,724. I was speaking of a case where nothing is 
wrong ; giving the signal of safety, as on some lines 
the engine drivers do to one another in passing. Is 
that still the practice ?—I1t is much practised; the 
drivers have an understanding between themselves. 

22,725. Before the block was introduced, was it 
not the practice for the platelayers to give a similar 
signal as far as they knew the road was clear before 
the train ?—I do not think it was the practice. 

22,726. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see here that there 
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is a case of a driver having been fined for disregarding 
the red hand signals, and running into a lorrie >—I 
think that is a case which happened on the block. 

22,727. You think the driver took it for granted 
that the block’was clear, and made his running through 
it '—The chances are he would not pay sufficient at- 
tention to the hand signals. 

22,728. (Mr. Ayrton.) In your view, the best. 
method of securing the safety is to have more break. 
power. Is it not a desirable arrangement to have two 
or three breaks interspersed throughout the train, with 


‘separate guards using separate breaks ?—I do not care 


so much how the break power is applied. 

22,729. You think it should all, be concentrated in 
the hands of the driver ?—I think the driver should 
have the control, because he sometimes sees an ob- 
struction, and he might travel some distance before 
the guards would attempt to put on their breaks. 

22,730. If the question arises whether it is desirable 
to have the break power towards the end of the train, 
you think it should be still under the command of the 
driver by means of the continuous break system ?— 
Yes, the continuous break system. 

22,731. (Chairman.) I rather gather from your 
evidence that you consider the greatest addition to 
safety would be additicnal break power to a large 
amount ?—I do. 

22.732. You would prefer that to greater increase 
in signalling ?—Yes. 

22,733, You think that the control of the train is 
of the first importance ?-—Yes. 

22,734. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever yourself 
made any trials to see within what limits with your 
best break power you could stop a train ?—Not 
individually, but I have been with the continuous 
breaks when they have been tried. 

22,735. What is the best result that you have 
obtained from any trials that you have made ?—lI 
should not like to speak offhand, but I could tell you 
pretty nearly, there is a falling gradient from Upper 
Greenock to Port Glasgow. 

22,736. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the gra- 
dient ?—I think it is 1 in 75. There is a falling 
gradient of 1 in 75 with seven carriages, the driver 
shuts off steam at the distance signal, reversed his 
engine immediately, and applied the continuous break, 
and stopped with the last carriage at the signal. 

22,787. (Chairman.) What speed was he going ?— 
45 miles an hour. 

22,738. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was there a break on every 
‘carriage ?—Yes. ‘ 

22,739. (Chairman.) The Westinghouse ?—Yes, the 
Westinghouse. 

22,740. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what point did he begin 
to stop ?—He shut off steam at the distance signal, 


put on the continuous break, and reversed his engines. 


22,741. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did he give the 
back steam ?—No, not the back steam. | 

22,742. (Mr. Ayrton.) When did he stop ?—The 
last carriage was a few yards past the distance signal. 

22,743. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What was the length 
of the train ?---The engine would be about 50 feet, 
and each carriage would be about 30 feet on an 
average. ‘There was a break on every vehicle. 

_ 22,744, That is 260 feet, 86 yards?—We com- 
menced to stop at the distance signal. 

22,745. You pulled up in the length of the train? 
—Yes, or a little more, I was on the engine myself. 
The experiments previously tried were without the 
engines reversed, and I wished to try the reversing of 
the engine in addition to the break. 

22,746. (Mr, Ayrton.) Did you find any tendency 
on the part of the carriages behind to mount ?—I was 
up on the engine. 

22,747. Was there anybody in the carriages ?—Yes. 

22,748. Did they complain of any shock ?—It was 
a special train for the purpose of trying the break. 
They felt a very sudden stop. 

22,749. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did they feel any 
inconvenience from it ?—They felt inclined to go 
forward. | 
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"22,750. (Chair man.)' They were expecting to stop?” 
—No, I did it unexpectedly: 

22,751. They knew they were in a train which was 
for the purpose of experiment ?—Yes. 

22,752. (Mr. Ayrton.) But they did not know 
when it was to take place ?—They put out their 
heads to see what was the matter. 

22,753. (Chairman.) If a man had been asleep 
with his face to the engine, do you thik that he 
would have’ come off his seat ?—I think it is likely 
that he would; it would not have hurt him. 

22,754, (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you not since 
that time had some other experiments with continuous 
breaks on the Caledonian ?—Yes, but [ was not with 
them on that occasion. 
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22,755. (Sin, J. va Simmons.) What was the 
weight of the engine ?—50 tons. ry 

22,756. The engine.had breaks ?—'The (onylee had 
breaks, and the. engine was reversed; it had no br cok: 

on the engine wheels. it 

22,757. (Chairman.) Coupled wheels ?—Yes. 

22,758. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you had any)’ 
engine drivers complaining of exhaustion after long 
hours >—Oh yes, they have complained. They go to. 
the foreman and say, I have been out so long, and I 
shall not be able to go out my next trip, and they are: 
changed immediately. 

22,759. It is rather a temptation to overwork thems 
selves, paying additional pay ?—Yes, we regulate bhemd j 
we do not permit them to have too much, 


The witness withdrew. 
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22,760. (Chatrman.). You are station-master at 
Carstairs P—Yes. 

22,761. How long have you been there ?—I was 
there four years.at one time. I was away seven years. 
I was goods inspector over the line; and I have been 
theie another three ; that makes seven years altogether 
at Carstairs. 

22,762. It is principally a passenger changing 
station ?—Passengers and goods as well. 

22,763. I wanted to get your experience with regard 
to the passenger trains. Some of them have been a 
little over time, we are told, at Carstairs sometimes. 
What is the principal cause of delay to passenger 
trains generally t—It is the connections not coming 
up to time. 

22,764. Other trains not coming to them ?—Yes ; 
there is always a connection from Edinburgh with the 
Glasgow trains, and we have other trains coming on to 
meet these trains. ‘That is the principal cause of all 
the detentions. 

22,765. At Carstairs ?—Yes. 

22,766. Do you have much changing of luggage 
there ?—Nothing very much. 

22,767. Nothing to impede the trains or delay 
them ?—Nothing of that. 

22,768.. You Tie had arefreshment room there -— 
it has always been there since the station was built ; 
but the license has been withdrawn for the last two 
years, 

22,769. For what reason was that ?—Well it was 
some of the directors. Ido not know what the reason 
was; there was no complaint whatever. 

22,770. No complaint from you?—No complaint 
from the general public or anybody else. 

22,771. Was there no complaint about the men ?— 
Not a single complaint. 

22,772. Did you find any difficulty in keeping the 
servants from using it too much ?—I consider that I 
had more control, over them at that time than I have 
now, because they now go outside, and I have no 
sist ol over them. 

2,773. You still havea refreshment room but there 
are no spirits ?—There is a hotel at the top of the 
stairs. 

22,774. Refreshments are obtainable at the plat- 
form except spirits >—Tea and coffee ; that is all. 

22,775. How far is the hotel ?—Not more than 50 
yards ; it is not 50 yards from the platform. 

22,776. Did you find that when you had a spirit 
license, passengers were disposed to treat the servants ? 
—wNot as a regular rule; very seldom. 

22,777. Was it the case with any particular drivers, 
or any particular class of men ?—Through trains ‘it 
was chiefly long trains, men perhaps from 1 London and 
Liverpool coming through to Glasgow, and going to 
Perth. 

22,778. In those trains, did you find a tendency to 
treat the guards or conductors ?—Not often, but I 
have seen cases of that kind. 

22,779. It has been two years without a spirit 
license ?—'T wo years in May. 


22,780. Have there been any complaints by the 
general public >—A great deal. 

22,781. By people in the through trains ?—Yes; the 
through trains, for instance, in coming from London 
by night trains, people when comfortably seated like 
to keep themselves so during the night, and arriving ! 
there between 6 and 8 or 9 “o'clock in the morning, 
they very often inquire for a hot glass of spirits, 

22,782. They have had the opportunity of obtaining 
it at Carlisle, because they had a long stop there ?—_ 
Yes, but there is 73 miles-after that on a cold morning. 

22,783. How far is it from Carstairs to Glasgow ?— 
31 miles. 

22,784. And Edinburgh ?—27 miles. 

22,785. About three-quarters of an hour ?—Three 
quarters of an hour to Edinburgh. 

22,786. (Earl of Aberdeen.) ‘Those going. north’ 
would have to wait until they got to Sterling ?—Yes. 

22,787. (Chairman.) How far is that ?—That would 
be about 45 miles. 

22,788. Av hour ?—An hour and 20 minutes or so. 

22;789. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there a cultivated taste 
among these people for a morning dram. Are they in 
the habit of taking it, do you suppose ?—1I do not think 
so. Those who are not accustomed to travelling feel 
fatigued on a journey, and it revives them a little. 

22,790. (Mr. Galt.) Can they have-hot coffee at 
that time ?—There is scarcely time: for that. ' The 
limited mail is only allowed five minutesin coming down. 

22,791. (Charman.) And what going south ?— 
Much’ the same. 

22,792. Going south, they have either started from 
Sterling, Edinburgh, or Glasgow ?—Yes. 

22,7938. (Karl of Aberdeen.) With regard to your 
men, the servants at the station, do you Y think it ‘an 
advantage that the spirit license should be removed ? 
—I do not know; I am sure some Good Templars were 
the cause of it. 

22,794. Is it not the custom when there are refresh- 
ment rooms, for a certain kind of passengers to en- 
courage the railway guards and others to drink ?— 
I oe seen instances of it. 

2,795. Have you any reason to think it was at the 
aes of the managers of the railway company that 
the license was removed ?—It was by the directors, I 
understand. 

22,796. Not from any complaints that the railway 
servants had been ai too much ?—I never heard 
aN complaints. 

22,797. And you have not found any inconvenience 
from it ?—Not the slightest, further than that it takes 
the men away. Now, when they want it they will 
have it, and'they go upstairs to the hotel adjoining, 
where they are away beyond my control. 

22,798. (Chairman:) During the hours of duty you 
will not allow them off ?—They will find their way 
out. | 

22,799. (Earl of Aberdeen.) And perhaps from that 
they are more out of your sight than if there was a 
refreshment room 2Yes, I have had several instances 
where the men on day duty go upstairs and. sit down, 
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and a man coming on night duty is apt to go and stop 
there, falling in with the others sitting there. 

22,800. (Chairman. ) When a man has once reported 
haneals for duty in the station, he is not allowed to 
leave it during certain fixed hours ?—We cannot keep 
them in the station, it is so open, up and down. 

22,801. For what reason is it the passengers treat 
the guards or the persons connected with the com- 
pany in these through trains ?— Really I could not 
say that further than that they perhaps have been 
giving them a little attention, and it is merely a bit of 
kindness. 

22,802. Do you notice that with commercial tra- 
vellers ?—TI have seen a few instances of it too. 

22,803. Is that a class who do it-as much as any ? 
—More so, I think. They have rather more to do 
with them ; there is always a great deal of luggage 
in their possession: 

22,804. Do you find their luggage’ is heavy and 
bulky to move ?—A: good deal of it. 

22,805. More so than that of ordinary passengers ? 
—Oh dear yes. 4 

22,806. One man would move any one of the pack- 
ages of an ordinary passenger, but one man could not 


lift their leather cases?— Their cases are pretty 


weighty.’ 

22,807. Do those packages of theirs often weigh up 
to three-quarters of a hundredweight ? — They will 
have more luggage: with them than that; between 
two and three hundredweight sometimes. 

22,808. What’ class would these persons be ? — 
Generally first class. 

22,809. One hundredweight they would be entitled 
to ?—Yes, they would be entitled to one hundred- 
weight. Commercial goods are charged at a reduced 
rate to them. 

22,810. That we have heard. It seems to have had 
the result of increasing the quantity rather >—It does. 

22,811. (Mr. Galt.) The difference of weight 
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allowed induces a good many to take first-class pas- 
sages .—Most of these passengers do travel first class. 

22,812. (Chairman.) Have you had to dismiss or 
report any of your porters for drunkenness or intoxi- 
cation /—No, we have only had one man these last 
two years. 

22,813. Was that in 1874?—It was 1875, a few 
weeks ago. 

22,814. A passengers porter /—No, a goods breaks- 
man. 

22,815. Belonging to your station ?—Yes, belonging 
to our station. 

22,816. Do you have any signalmen under your 
charge ?—All the signalmen are under me. 

22,817. Have you ever had to notice any of them ? 
—Not in the slightest. 

22,818. Have you had any trouble with your pas- 
senger porters on that score >—Not the slightest, 

22,819. Have you had any casualties, in the year 
1874, to any of your men ?—Yes, there was one that 
lost a leg, and another was killed. 

22,820. What class?— They were goods breaks- 
men. 

22,821. How did the accident happen, in shunting 
or coupling ?—One happened at Motherwell owing to 
the ice and the severity of the frost; he slipped on 
the ice and both his legs went under the wheels. 

22,822. That was the man that was killed ?—Yes. 

22,823. And the other ?—He had one of’ his legs 
cut off. It was in the yard at Carstairs. He lost 
his balance uncoupling waggons which were in motion 
and he fell down and the wheel went over his leg. 

22,824. He was reaching over the buffers ?—Yes. 

22,825. Do they use sticks at your station at all for 
uncoupling ?—No. 

22,826. Have you ever seen them used for un- 
coupling ?—No, I have never seen them used. 

22,827. Have youhad any casualties to passengers ? 
—No, not one. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. WittiAm Bainuig examined. 


22,828. (Chairman.) You are station-master at 
Laehert 2—Yes. 


22,829. How long have you been there ?—Highteen | 


years, come the 10th of October. 

22,830. That is just beyond what is called Greenhill 
Junction, is it. not?—It is three miles and a half 
beyond. 

3, 831. You have.a junction there. with the North 
British line, and one branch of the Caledonian ?—Yes. 

22,832. You were an old Scottish Central servant ? 
vou: ; also Edinburgh, and Northern Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee. © 

22, 833, It is principally a .passenger station, is it 
noi. ?—Passenger, goods, live stock, and mineral. 

22,834. What branch of the business is the great- 
est, 2—The goods and.minerals are the heaviest. 

22,835, Are there more goods. and mineral: trains 
than passenger trains ?—Yes, double the number, 

22,836. Where are the minerals passing to ?—To 
the north; td Perth and the north; Aberdeen and all 
the north of Scotland, Dursey, and ‘Alloa, and Grange- 
mouth. 

22, 837. Gr picer nth, I understand, is rather a 
shipping place for timber ?—There isa very heavy 
import of grain and pig iron. 

22,838. Have, you had any pra nicl ? sl have 
never had an accident. 

22,839. Have any of the.company’s men got hurt 
about your station ?—Two or'three, but very iPoe: 

22,840. Of what class ?—Porters, and goods bred? 
men, | 

22,841. Passenger porters 2Goode potters, 


22,842. Would.that. chiefly arise ‘in. uncoupling, or | 


in shunting § ?— From hele: i own: carelessness when 
shunting. - 

22,843. You say “their own pent tasers silos s it in 
reaching over to uncouple before the train has stopped ? 
—Disobeying their orders’ 5 ¢ither going in! to:uncouple 


before the train has stopped, or in starting. They go 
between the buffers, and under the buffers. They 
should goon the top of the buffer, but instead of doing 
so, they sometimes go underneath the buffer. 

22,844. Have you ever had to caution your men 
about being too careless ?—Yes, often. 

22,845. Do they attend to your. caution ?— 
times they do, and sometimes it is otherwise. 

22,846. Do you find a want of caution on the part 
of the older men, or is it more on the part of the men 
in the second or third year ?—As soon as they think 
that they know their duty, that is the most reckless 
time ; they are a, little cautious before, but afterwards 
they think they are masters of it, and they are. careless, 

22,847. They want. to. show activity ?—Quite so. 
After five, six, eight, or ten years they are more cau- 
tious ; they know what they are doing, and they take 
care that they donot run any risk of hurting themselves. 

22,848. Larbert is a place through which a good 
many passenger trains run without stopping, it is not ? ? 
—That only applies to the mail train. No passenger 
trains run by ; they all stop. 

22,849. Do all the goods trains stop, or do they run 
by 2—If they require water they stop, but otherwise 
bie run by. 

2,850. Is that a station where you have frequently 
to ae goods trains hiadued do. not expect to stop there ? 
—No, 

22,851. I suppose that that happens sometimes ?— 
Yes, ‘but very seldom. 

22,852..When that has happened, have you found 
the ’ ‘drivers, pull up ‘at the signals?—I have always 
found the drivers obey the signals, 

92,858. Larbert is on an incline from the south, is 
it not ?—It is on an incline, both north and south, so 
that if any mistake happened from the drivers not 
obeying the signals, the drivers would be to blame. 
There are signals both upiand down, 
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22,854. Have you had any accidents to passengers 
at your station by their getting out before the train 
stopped ?—I had one in 1865 or 1866; a gentleman 
got out of the train before it stopped, and got down 
between the carriages and the platform, and was killed. 

22,855. What is the height of your platform from 
the carriages >—Two feet and a half, it is about three 
or four inches above the first step. 

22,856. As arule, do you find that passengers get 
out before the train stops ?—I am sorry to say that they 
would break the rule if they were allowed to do so. 

22,857. The tendency is to get out before the train 
stops ?—Yes. ; 

22,858. Why do passengers want to get out in such 
a hurry ?—That is what I cannot answer. J have 
often put the question, but I could never get to the 
truth of it. ; 

22,859. But you find that they persist in doing it? 
—Yes. 

22,860. Do_ you find a tendency to wait until the 
train has started before they get into it ?—I have had 
several cases of that kind, I have lately prosecuted 
one man for it. 

22,861. Was he hurt ?>—No. 

22,862. Was he fined ?>—Yes, he was fined 30s. or 
20 days imprisonment. ‘ 

22,863. What class of person was he ?—A miner, 

82,864. Do you find that tendency with the higher 
class of passengers ?—Not so much as with the lower 
class. 

22,865. Have you any refreshment room ?—No. 

22,866. What number of servants have you at 
Larbert ?—There are 38 of us. 

22,867. They are chiefly, I suppose, porters ?— 
Porters, collectors, signalmen, pointsmen, and clerks 
of all kinds. I have one booking clerk, one parcel 
clerk, four telegraph clerks, two clearing house clerks, 
and two goods clerks. . 

22,868. Your staff is returned as one station- 
master, two booking clerks, one foreman, and five 
porters ?—There is one foreman, and there are five 
porters, there are five ticket collectors, four telegraph 
clerks, five signalmen, a pointsmen, two yardsmen, a 
gate-keeper, two clearing house number takers, a 
waiting-room attendant, one weigher, and a guard ; also 
a lampman, one signal lighter, and two carriage in- 
spectors. : 

22,869. Did you ever find any passengers treating 
the servants?—I have disallowed it altogether ; I 
have prohibited people from giving my servants 
anything. I have never seen them getting anything ; 
but if I had not prohibited it I believe that they 
would have had it. 

22,870. What class of persons do it ?—All classes. 

22,871. From gentlemen downwards ?—Yes. 

22,872. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you consider that 
the porters have sufficient wages independently of 
what they can get by fees ?—I consider so. ; 

22,878. (Chairman.) What do they get ?—The 
pay is from 16s. to 24s. for porters. ta 

22,874. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there anything in 
addition, is there any clothing added to that 16s. ?— 
Yes, they have clothing. 

22,875. Have they lodging /—No. 

22,876. Are you able to get able-bodied men for 
that amount >—Yes. 

22,877. They are not young striplings, but they 
are full grown men ?—The last man that I got on was 
23 years of age, and he came on at 16s. 

22,878. (Mr. Galt.) Are those the general wages 
for people of that class in that district ?—Yes, in our 
part of the country. : 

22,879. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) We were told just 
now that in Glasgow the wages are 19s. or 20s. for 
people coming on in the goods stations in Glasgow ? 
—Yes, that is in Glaseow ; but it'is much cheaper in 


_the country than it is in Glasgow. 
22,880. Can you get plenty of men at that rate ?—_ 


Yes. 
22,881. There is no difficulty >—No. When the 
miners and the colliers had high wages we had great 
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difficulty ; we got them, but we could not get them 
to stay long, pe 

22,882. (Chairman.). Taking your ‘staff of porters, 
have any of them been with you for more than three 
or four years ?—~One has been there for 18 years. 

22,883, Have you any more who have been there 
for a long time ?—I have one who has been there for 
five years. ; 

22,884. That is two out of five ?—Yes. 

22,885. (Mr. Galt.) Are they made signalmen ?—~ 
Yes, according to their merit. If they are worthy of 
being signalmen, or of being promoted to any place 
of trust, they are promoted in turn. . 

22,886. As a general rule, are your signalmen pro- 
moted from porters ?—Yes, all my signalmen have 
been promoted from porters. 

22,887. What wages have they ?—20s., 22s., and 
23s. a week, and overtime on Sunday. 

22,888. (arl of Aberdeen.) At Larbert, I suppose, 
you have a great many mineral and goods engines 
waiting about >—Yes. 

22,889. Do you find that the drivers of those engines 
complain of being kept there ?—No. 

22,890. But they are always ready to go on when 
you give them orders ?—Yes. \ 

* 22,891. (Chatrman.) Have you ever had to com- 
plain of men hanging about ?—Yes. 

22,892. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What has been the 
reason of their doing so?—A man has taken a great 
deal more time than I thought sufficient to clean his 
engine, or take water, or anything of that kind. 

22,893. What do you think has been his motive ?— 
Ido not know; but I suppose that he thought that 
he would make more time than his day’s pay. 

22,894. (Chairman.) If a man does not start at the 
proper time I suppose that he is likely to be shut in? 
—Yes. i 

22,895. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you think that’: 
that is an exceptioual circumstance ?—Yes. 

22,896. (Chairman.) You have been at Larkert 
Station, where you perhaps know the system of over- 
pay among the men ?—It is only within the last four 
years that they have been over-paid. 

22,897. Do you yourself think that you have had 
to speak more frequently to the men than before for 
hanging about ?—Yes, I do not go in for overtime. 

22,898. Does that apply to old or to young men ?— 
To all classes. 

22,899. Your impression would be that they lose 
a little time in order to get a little more money ?— 
That is my idea; I may be wrong. 

22,900. (Mr. Galt.) But I think that you said, in 
answer to Lord Aberdeen, thai that was only in ex- 
ceptional cases ?—Yes, but I have found it with old 
and with young hands. 

29,901. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You do not hold with 
overtime ; but is it not necessary to have some system 
of that sort’ in order to compensate the men for the 
long hours which they must get ?—I would rather 
give them a little more regular wages, and do away 
with overtime. 

22,902, (Chairman.). Your view would be to give 
them a larger rate of pay per day ?—Yes, I think so. 

22,908. (Harl of Aberdeen.) Do you think that 
the time is too long ?—No, I think that they could do 
it in moderate hours. 

22,904. (Chairman.) Taking the class of porters 
which you get from labourers, if they were on ordinary 
work what number of hours a day would they work ? 
—Ten hours. 

22,905. And would they be worked harder or not - 
than your men are worked ?—A great deal harder. 
With our passenger porters it is waiting more than 
working; they have to work pretty smartly when the 
train is at the platform, but afterwards they are not — 
pushed for half an hour, or three-quarters of an hour. 

22,906. It is very hard work on the platform, is it 
not ?—No, I have had it to do, and therefore I can 
speak from experience. 

22,907. You hdve two branches coming in at your 
station, you have traffic which comes over the North 
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British line ?—Yes, and the Denny and Inglistown 
traffic comes into Larbart from Alloa. “There are the 
North British and the Caledonian lines, there is the 
Grangemouth Junetion, the Grangemouth branch 
proper is single, and it is double from Larbert to 
Grangemouth Junction. The Denny branch is single, 
and the Alloa braneh is single. 

22,908. Is the Alloa branch worked in any way in 
connection with Larbert ?—The trains all start from 
Larbert, and run to there. 

22,909. ‘Are those trains. ran by the staff?—Yes, 
the staff and ticket. . The South Alloa staff is changed 
at Alloa Junction. There are two and a half miles of 
double line to run. i 

22,910. Do you give the staff at Larbert ?—No ; it 
is given at Grahamston station, about half a mile from 
the junction, in the same way as I give the Denny 
one. 

22,911. Does the same staff go up to Inglistown ? 
—There is only one staff for the Inglistown and the 
Denny trains. 

22,912. Is there much inequality there ?—No. 

22,913. Have you to give tickets often >—Twice a 
day. ihe td 

22,914, How long has the Denny branch been 
opened ?—It was opened in May 1858, and I have 
worked for 10 years by telegraph. 

22,915. Which system do you prefer ?—The tele- 
graph. 

22,916. Had you ever any mishap upon the line at 
all ?—Not one. 

22,917. Have you ever had any miscarriage of the 
staff from its having been forgotten ?—wNever ; neither 
with the staff, nor with the ticket. 

22,918. Why do you prefer the telegraph ?—In the 
case of a break-down, and the line being blocked, I 
could reach the point of the accident much sooner by 
the use of the telegraph than by either the fireman or 
guard working between me and Denny, and vice 
versd. 

22,919. What telegraph stations have you ?— Denny 
and Larbert. Denny is the station. 

22,920. If a break-down happened half way between 
Inglistown Station and Larbert, the telegraph would 
not be of much use to you, would it ?—It would be of 
use at whatever point was nearest ; I could have an 
engine from Stirling to go as soon as I ascertained the 

oint. 

22,921. Therefore if a break-down happened half 
way on the west side, between Larbert and Denny, 
the man would go back to Denny ?—Yes, I have had 
_ several occasions of engines and waggons going off the 
road upon the Stoneywood and Inglistown branches, 
and the men have had to walk with the staff. 

22,922. How do you manage to send more trains in 
one direction than in the other with the telegraph 
upon a single line >—No train is sent from Larbert to 
Denny until the first train has arrived; it is only 10 
or 15 minutes. 

22,928. To that Denny telegraphs to you that the 
engine is there ?—Yes, Si 

22.924. What restricts that engine from moving 
about ?—The order was that as soon as the engine 
arrived at Denny the engine was out of gear, or that 
the person was responsible. 

22,925. That was some person different from the 
engine man ?—It was the station-master. 

22,926. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the telegram made to you 
by number or by name ?—By the number of the engine, 
our engines are all numbered. Taking the 9.5 train 
leaving Denny, so soon at that train arrived to me at 
Larbert, I should telegraph to the station-master that 
that engine had arrived, and that the line was all clear ; 
the message is repeated. As soon as I telegraphed 
that the line was clear, I should allow nothing to go 
from Larbert to Denny, if there was another engine 
upon the branch, until it was telegraphed that such 
and such an engine had arrived, and I must clear my 
line again. 
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22,927. (Chairman.) Had you ever had any inter- 
ruption from the weather or from a thunderstorm ?— 
No, but J have often known it upon the main line in 
the time of lightning. 

22,928. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did a separate person enter 
these messages in a book, or did you write them your- 
self —I wrote them all myself, and the telegraph clerk 
entered them afterwards. 

22,929. You wrote them in slip >—Yes. 

22,930. And he filed the slip ?—Yes. 

22,931. And he merely noted the message delivered 
in the usual way in his time book ’—Yes. 

22,932. And the message received ?—Yes. 

22,933. And then he wrote down the message and 
gave it to you ?—Quite so. 

22,934. (Mr, Galt.) Do you think that that system 
is quite as good as with the staff ?—I have done it for 
20 years and never had any accident. 

22,935. You have had it for 20 years, and looking 
at the “accident” column it appears that 30 people 
were killed ?—I would rather have the telegraph than 
the staff. 

22,936. (Chairman.) You have spoken of interrup- 
tions of the telegraph on the main line ?—Yes. 

22,937. What is the nature of them, is it from the 
telegraph getting disarranged ? —- The whole com- 
munication is stopped, [have often had that. 

22,938. Have you had it since the block system has 
been established ?—No, I have never been thoroughly 
stopped since the block system has been established ; 
it is only lately that we have had it. 

22,939. Have you had the signals confused and in- 
distinct from thunderstorms ?—Yes. 

22,940. Lasting over what time ?—A very short 
time. As soon as we see anything wrong with our 
instruments we send a note to our inspector. 

22,941. Take a sudden thunderstorm, how long 
would you expect that interuption to continue ?—We 
always keep spare coils; sometimes it is not above 
two or three minutes. When I see a storm coming 
on I warn my clerks to cut off the circuit. 

22,942. That would be the through circuit ?—Yes, 
but the block circuits must be kept on. 

22,943. With regard to the block instruments, have 
you had any interruption ?—Yes. 

22,944. Have you noticed the needles sluggish ? 
—Yes, I have noticed some complaints about that, but 
not, for them to be unworkable. 

22,945. Have you been to the cabins then ?—Yes. 

22,946: 'The needles go heavily instead of going 
sharply ?—Yes. 

22,947. So that any person thoroughly acquainted 
with the working could read them, but they are not 
nearly so quick or distinct as they should be?—Just 
SO. 
22,948. Do you think that at all likely to cause an 
error in working ?— No. 

22,949. When the wires have been struck by lighten- 
ing have you ever noticed the needle to go very sharply 
so as to mislead the signalman ?—No. 

22,950. Have you ever known *he needle to run 
over sharply as if it had been pulled by hand ?—No, I 
have never seen it. 

22,951. Was your block system worked last sum- 
mer?—Yes.  , 

22,952. And the summer before ?—No, only last 
summer. 

22,953. If the block system is interrupted what 
are the directions to your men? — They revert to 
time. 

22,954, And when you cut off the circuit during a 
thunderstorm your communication is interrupted with 
Stirling on the one hand, and with Greenhill.on the 
other ?—Yes. 

22,955. How long have you had to keep it cut off? 
—For an hour. 

22,956. So that if anything was wrong during that 
‘time, people could not communicate with you ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 
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22,957. (Chairman.) You are a guard on the Cale- 
donian Railway ?—Yes. 

22,958. How long have you been'so ?—I hive been 
for 10 years a guard. 

22,959. What course of trains are you taking now ? 
Tam running to the north on the northern section 
from Glasgow “to Dundee, which is the furthest point 
that I go now. I used to run to Aberdeen up to the 
new year, but that train is now discontinued. 

22,960. Do you run every day ?—Not every day to 
Dundee; on some days we terminate at Perth, and on 
other days we have to go on to Dundee. 

22,961. Does your course of duty include the fast 
trains—the mail trains P—Yes. 

22,962. Do you meet with many delays in your 
trains >—Very seldom ; most of the delays that we have 
are, perhaps, waiting at Larbert. 

22,968. Do you meet with many delays at the road- 
side stations. I mean delays beyond what you are 
allowed for. You are allowed, I suppose, one minute 
for station duties when no time is given in the time- 
eee r—Yes. 

2,964. Is that sufficient, or is it often exceeded ? 
mi ordinary cases it is quite sufficient, except there 
is a special duty on some holiday, or anything of that 
kind. 

22,965. Do you sometimes work with express 
trains ?—Yes. 

22,966. Do you find that the time allowed at the 
stations is sufficient for the duty, or does luggage, or 
any other cause, make you exceed the time ;—Luggage 
very often makes us exceed the time allowed, espe- 
cially with the through trains from London. 

22,967. At Stirling I suppose you have a good deal 
of luggage to handle ?—Yes. 

22,968. You have been for 10 years a guard on the 
Caledonian line ?—Yes, I have been 17 years alto- 
gether in the company’s service: 

22,969. In your experience does the luggage in- 
crease ; is there more luggage in proportion to the 
number of passengers now than there used to be ?— 
There is. 

22,970. Is it more in bulk, or more in weight P—I 
think that in travelling now persons take more luggage 
with them than they used to do. 

22,971. Does that apply generally in: your expe- 
rience to all classes of travellers, or to any particular 
class ?>—Such as families removing, going from town 
to live out in the country, and another class that we 
have, are commercial travellers, they have increased 
to an enormous extent during the last few years, and 
they carry a great quantity of luggage, and it is very 
heavy, and it is very difficult to handle. 

22,972. Is it) so heavy that, for,instance, one of 
their packages would exceed what a. man could com- 
fortably lift and handle ?—On the average most of 
their packages weigh a hundredweight, and one and a 
half hundredweight, and some of, them exceed two 
hundredweight ;4I cannot lift a good many of them. 

22,978. It entails getting a second man to the van 
to lift them in and out ?—Yes ; we have to get.a porter 
to lift them into the van. 

22,974. That is a class of luggage which has very 
much increased in the last two or three years ?—It 
has. 

22,975. Have you anything to do with the weigh- 
ing 2_.We get the ticket, but do not see the lugeage 
weighed, there is a man who sees to that. 

22, 976, Is there much luggage charged 2—Very 
little. 

22,977, Is it your impression that if it was strictly 
weighed up there would be a great deal more 
charged ?—I am of opinion that if “the luggage was 
properly watched and charged ‘for, as ‘it should. be, 
there would not be so much ‘travelling. 

22,978. You think that people take more than 
ete full allowance of 56 lbs. or 112 lbs. Yes, & 
good deal more. 
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22,9795 Should rou spl} that, to families as. well 
as to commercial travellers ?—Yes. 

22,980. On the road are you often checked by 
signals ?—Very seldom. 

ee 981. Have you your book for the inet few days ?. 
—Yes. 

22,982, Will you tell us what delays you have 
noted in the last week ?—On the Ist of April ‘there 
were three minutes at Larbert in attaching the Edin- 
burgh portion, and five minutes at Dunning by block 
signals; that is for the train leaving here at’ 1.50, it 
is a fast train, it only stops four times between here 
and Perth. ‘Then there is the ‘train'that I came’ home 
with on the same night. We had a 34 thinutes late 
start from Perth, the trains from Aberdeen being late 
in coe in, and having a large quantity of fish. © 

2,983. (Karl of Aberdeen.) What train was that 
ee bE Perth, was it the 7.30 train?—The if 30 train 
to London. 

22,984. ( Chairman.) Had you any delays on the 
road >'Then we’ had: ‘six minutes at Auchterarder 
detaching a horse box. 

22,985. (Larl of Aberdeen.) How late were you in 
coming in ?—We arrived 30 minutes late. On the 
next day, the 2nd of April, we were eight minutes 
extra at Larbert detaching a ‘horse box, and attaching 
the Edinburgh portion. Then we were three natinntiog 
beyond our time at Stirling with passengers and lug- 
gage. We call it-in our remarks “station duty.” 
Then we had a pilot engine on, and we were three 
minutes putting it off at Crieff Junction. That was by 
the 9.20 train leaving here in the morning. ‘Then [ 
left Perth by the 4. 20 train returning, and we had 13 

minutes late start on account of the limited mail, and 
the train for the East Coast being late in getting away 
by reason of the trains from the north being late in 
coming in. We were two minutes at Dunblane load- 
ing parcels and luggage off the Callandar and Oban 
line. We were four minutes at Stirling detaching. 
We arrived in Glasgow 15 minutes late ; we lost two 
minutes on the journey. This is the 1.50 train. back 
again ; we were five minutes late at Larbert ‘waiting 
for and attaching the Edinburgh portion, and two 
minutes at Stirling detaching; we arrived in Perth 
one minute late. “ In'the train retur ning late at night, 
namely, the parliamentary train, we were seven 
minutes late again’ in starting on aceount of. the mails 
being late in getting away ; we lost seven minutes on 
the way by-reason of the terrible night and a — of 
wind. 

22,986. There was slow driving >— adtrays ‘iia we 
had 11 vehicles on, and in coming up the bank we 
lost seven minutes which we never “recovered, the 
night being so stormy, but we could come up the ‘bank 
from Perth to Crieff Junction ; Crieff Junction is the 
top of the’ gradient. 

22,987. Did you go to Lae in any of those 
cases ?—Yes, 

22,988. (Chairman.) I gather eri those three 
days which you have read that you generally met 
with four or five minutes delay between. Larbert. and 
Stirling ?—Yes. 

22,989. And the general cause of that i is ee 
something, or transferring passengers’ luggage 2—Yes, 
that is generally the cause of our delay. 

22,990. During the ten years that you have been 
a guard, have-you had any mishap with your train ?>— 
Only on two occasions have I chanced to have any 
mishap, twice we touched another train... 

22,991. Did you pitch in ?—Yes. ‘ 

22, ,992. Were there wrong signals, or did the driver 
overrun them a little ?—The semaphores were not 
lighted at dusk ;, they were not clear.. 

22,993. Was: anybody seis hoine the pointsien 
were fined im both’ cases. 

22,994. Neither you nor your driver were ‘fae P— 
No,, we all got clear of it. 
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22,995. Those were cases of accidents from the trains 
running into something’; but have you had any mishap, 
such as axles or couplings’ breaking or a tyre breaking ? 
—We have cre a peapene pies perhaps, in making a 
shunt. ° 

22,996. But not in soo baat “i hah in running on 
the way. 

22,997. You never: tide ‘one Rieder in running up to 
Crieff >—No ; I have seen them break at Crieff Junction 
with a heavy train, when ‘the break’ was suddenly 
released, the éngine driver and guard have had that 
break, and if the break has been’ suddenly released 
Thave seen the coupling break by the mere giving 
back, the gradient being 's0 heavy. 

22, 998. What is'the gradient there, is it 1 in 80 ?— 

I think that it is about that. 

22,999. What part-of the coupling would.give way 
in that case >—The D shackle ?—Yes. 

23,000. In the bend ?—Yes. 

23,001. Not the screw ? — 
screw break. 

23,002. In those cases did the hinder van stop the 
train from running back so:as to. do any harm ?—Yes. 

23,008. With your train have you had any pas- 
sengers hurt by getting out of the train before it had 
stopped ?—No, I do net remember pay being hurt in 
that way. 

28,004. Have you had any one hurt in the train 
when you haye been in it ?—No. 

23,005. When you have been running with the ex- 
press trains, you, I’ suppose, have had the or dinary 
break vans, two vans to a train ?>—Yes. 

23,006. From what you see of the working of the 
trains do you think that it would be an advantage if 
to those fast trains there was a greater break power ? 


No, I never saw the 


_ —+[ am of opinion that, they could. run at that speed 


with greater saféty than they do run them if there 
were more break power. 

23,007. If more power: break power was given, do 
you think it better to place it under the control of the 
guard or under the control of the driver >—Under the 
control of the driver. 

23,008... You would put in under the driver >—Yes. 

23,009. What is the rule for the driver on your 
line attracting the attention, of the guard ?—Two 
short; sharp whistles, , 

23,010. Do you always hear the whistle : ?—If it isa 
short train, say of six carriages and a van, we do hear 
it, but beyond. that,.it is a mere chance for us to heat 
the whistle. 

22,011. You would hear itif you were going ee 
the wind ?—Yes. 

23,012. But with a strong side mind you would not 
hear it ?—No... «, 

22,818. Has it éver happened for the driver, to call 
for your break, and for you not to hear it?—Yes ; but 
on those occasions when the driver applies his break, 
we can feel it. 

23,014... You know. that something has been done ? 
—We know by the check to the train that something 
has been done. | 

23,015. But have you ‘not then lost half. a minute, 
or a quarter of a minute, in putting on your break ?>— 
Yes, by not hearing the whistle. 

23,016. Have you a cord communication in your 
train 2-Yes, i in these fast express trains, 

23,017. Does it work ?—I never saw a passenger 
use it. The cord that we have, we. could not ring 
from the rear van to the engine: 

23,018, Not with, six or,seven carriages aN. 

23,019. Have you tried it pI} have; » 

23, 020. (Mr. Ayrton.) Haye.you often been sig- 
nalled by the driver, by means of the cord, during, the 
time that you,have been panning fast trains. ?—-I never 
have. . 

. 28,021, (Chairman. ) Do you. know. whether. the 
disvor has,ever tried to signal you with it tite never 
said to me that he had tried. 

23,022. You. have ia gong in, your van, ane you 
not, >—We have a bell. 

23,023. And a gong on the engine vo es, 
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23,024. How long have’ you had this cord commu- 
nication ?—About six or seven years. We had a cord 
formerly on the express trains, which was run under- 
neath the doors; the cord now runs on the ‘top of the 
carriages. 

23, 025. What was your experience of the cord 
underneath the doors ?—We could ring that bell, but 
we could not ring the other, because we had no pur- 
chase on it. We could either break the cord or ring 
the bell, but at present we have nothing but just the 
cord. 

23,026. How far have you run the express trains 5 
have you run them down to Carlisle ?—I have run to 
Carlisle and to Aberdeen. 

23,027. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) With what length of 
carriages was that ?—We used to have about 12 or 13 
carriages to Aberdeen. 

23,028. And you could not manage the cord with 12 
or 13 carriages ?—No. 

23,029. Do you know what makes it so difficult to 
pull ?_As far as I am able to understand, by the cord 
hanging slack on the side of the carriage when we are 
running, the wind gets hold of the cord and passes it 
over the little eyes for holding it; it requires to be 
put in proper order. If everything was clear I believe 
that it could be run,-but after passing a station I 
believe that. it could not be run. 

23,030. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you consider that 
the passenger trains, on the whole, are more punctual 
than they were two years ago ?—-Yes, I do; they have 
been keeping better time in.the last three or four 
months than they did some time ago. 

23,031. Is that owing to alterations in the time of 
running P—We are getting more time to run now than 
we did. 

23,032. I suppose that a few years ago the trains 
running a considerable distance, for instanee, from 
Glasgow to Aberdeen, were generally half an hour 
after their time ?—The train which we used to run 
to Aberdeen at 2 o’clock was always late. 

23,033. (Chairman.) You consider. that additional 
break, power is the great safety to the trains >—Yes. 

23,034. And you would place it at the disposal of 
the driver rather than of the guard?—Yes. 

23,035. How were you brought up ?—I was brought 
up as a porter in the station, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed as passenger guard. I took duty first as a 
spare guard in that station. 

23,036. Taking the last six months, what is the 
longest time that you have been out from home ?— 
From 9 in the morning until 11 at night is the longest 
day that we have had, when we went from Glasgow 
to, Aberdeen. 

23,037. That would be 14 hours ?—Yes, but that 
train is now discontinued ; the longest time that we 
have now is from a quarter past 6 in the morning 
until half past 5 at. night. 

23,088. When you have been working the trains 
have you found yourself at all interrupted by guards 
of mineral trains on the line :—Yes, sometimes they 
have got in the way. 

23,039. Have you found mineral guards much in- 
terruption from their wishing to get on rather than 
stop in the sidings ?—I think that their general feel- 
ing is'in favour of getting home. 

23,040. And that they would not be willing to 
waste time in order to make a little more money ?—I 
never thought that they were doing that, but that 
they were always as anxious as I was to get home. 

23,041. (Karl: of Aberdeen.) I suppose that one 
result of that anxiety is that they press the station- 
master to let them off the next shunting place when 
there is scarcely time for it?—I believe that their 
anxiety is such that they are sometimes in the way ; 
they get as far as they..can before they shunt. 

23,042. (Chairman.) Do -you find! that the intro- 
duction of the block system helps you forward or 
causes delay —It helps us forward. 

23,043. Have you ever noticed any indistinctness 
in signals ?—No; since this block system has been 
introduced it is better than it was before. 
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23,044. Are you in the front van ?—One way I am 
in the front, and the other way I am in the rear. 

23,045. Are the signals generally promptly made ? 
—As a rule the arm goes up immediately after we 
have passed it. 

23,046. Have you sometimes noticed delay ?—I 
have never noticed delay. 

23,047. Do you find that to be the case both with 
the distant and the home signals >—Yes. 

32,048. Is it the practice to put up -the distant 
signal before you reach the home signal ?>—Before we 
reach the home signal. 

23,049. With the block system what is your duty 
if your train breaks down ?—My first duty would be 
to go back and to protect my train for a thousand 
yards. 

23,050. But if you passed a block cabin before the 


thousand yards, what would you do ?—TI should get 
the man there to pass the signal on to the next block 
station, and then I should endeavour to get assistance 
from the nearest station, if our engine was detached. 
I should get this man to telegraph to the nearest 
station. 

23,051. When you had got a signal to stop in the 
block length should you put down fog signals >—I 
should. 

23,052. I mean as warning the signalman ?—Yes. 

23,053. You do not consider that it exempts you 
from the duty of putting down fog signals >—No. 

23,054, Do you think that any of your signals are 
so placed that your driver would not get sufficient 
warning if they were shown against him ?—None that 
I know of. 

23,055. None occur to you ?—None occur to me. 


The witness withdrew. 


GrorcE NELSON examined. 


23,056. (Chairman.) You are a guard on the Cate 
donian Railway ?—Yes. 

23,057. How long have you been so ?—24 years. 

23,058. Were you valways a guard of passenger trains, 
or were you a guard of goods train at any time ?—I 
have been both. Ihave been for two years a goods 
guard. 

23,059. Upon what portion of the line are you 
now working ?—From Buchanan Street to Carlisle. 

23,060. Do you often meet with delays on the 
road >We do. 

23,061. Signal delays >—Yes. 

23,062. Do you ever run through from here to 
Carlisle without getting checked ?—Yes. 

23,063. You do sometimes go through r—Yes. 

23,064. If anything makes you start late I suppose 
that you expect more checks ?—We do. 

23,065. But if you start to time do you expect, in 
the ordinary course, to get through without being 
checked ?—We do. 

23,066. Have you had occasion to use the commu- 
nication cord yourself >—No. 

23,067. Has you driver had occasion to use it to 
you P—No. j 

23,068. How long have you had it in work, for 
seven or eight years >—Yes, we have. 

23,069. But neither you nor the driver have had 
occasion to use it ?—No. 

23,070. Does any passenger use it to you ?—No. 

23,071. Do you try it when you start ?—We do. 

23,072. Does it work ?—Sometimes. There is 
sometimes a mixed train, namely, carriages rot being 
all of one size and width, and sometimes it is a little 
difficult. 

23,073. Would it always work in a train of your 
own carriages not exceeding eight or ten in number ? 
—lIt would. 

23,074. But suppose that you get up to 12 or 13 
carriages ?—It is then quite uncertain, 

23,075. Have you been running with any train 
which has been fitted with a continuous break, the 
Westinghouse break, or any of those breaks ? —I 
have. 

23,076. Have you used it on your train ?—I have. 

23,077. Do you think that additional break power 
is an advantage in your train ?—Very much so. 

23,078. If additional break power was used on the 
trains, should you recommend its being under the 
control of the driver or of the guard ?—Of the driver, 

23,079. You would put it in the hands of the 
driver ?—Yes. 

23,080. Where do you generally ride in your train ? 
—In the rear van. 

23,081. Have you had your trains stopped un- 
expectedly by the guards of other trains which have 
become detached ?—I have. ‘ 

23,082. On those occasions have you found that the 
guards have been sufficiently far back to give you 
good warning ?—Yes. 


23,083. Have you ever had any mishap during your 
period of service as guard ?—None. 

23,084. Have your trains never had a pitch in ?— 
Yes. 

23,085. But it did not hurt you P—No. 

23,086. In how many cases has that occurred ?— 
In only one case of consequence. 

23,087. Was that long ago ?—Yes ; it would be, I 
should say, about 14 years ago. 

23,088. Have you had nothing happen to your train 
since that time ?—Nothing. 

23,089. Not in running to a fixed stop at the 
station or anything of that kind ?— Yes, against 
signals, but not against any other train. 

23,090. You have not run against anything dead ? 
—No. 

23,091. But has your train sometimes overrun 1 
signals >—No, I cannot say that we have done that. 

23,092. Have vou not sometimes got a little past 
them in slippery weather ?—We have done so; we 
have passed the distance signal. 

23,903. But you have not yourself been hurt ?— 
No. 

23,094. What do you consider has been the cause 
of getting ‘a little too much past the distant signal, 
when you have done it?—The vo of the train 
and the state of rails. 

23,095. The driver has not allowed ‘dis enough for 
it *Onite so. 

23,096. Has your train ever been run into by any- 
thing else when you have been in it ?—No. 

23,097. Have you ever seen any passenger hurt or 
injured by falling from the train or getting between 
the train and the platform, or from getting out before 
the train stopped ?—No. 

23,098. No passenger has ever got injured in your 
train ?—No. 

23,099. Have any of the company’s men got hurt 
by your train ?—We have run over men. 

23,100. Were they platelayers or trespassers ?— 
Platelayers, 

23,101. Was that long ago?—The last case was. 
about 12 months ago. 

23,102. Wasthe man repairing the road ?—No; he 
was one of the mineral inspectors at Holytown, and 
he got run over. 

23,103. He was walking on the line ?—Yes. 

23,104. And he did not hear the whistle ?—No. 

23,105, Do you meet with delays at stations in 
working your trains ?—Sometimes, 

23, 106, What causes delays mostly ?—It very much 
depends upon the traffic, that is with regard to lug sgage, 
and at particular seasons of the year. , 

23,107. That is to say; that the one minute of time 
which is allowed at the station is not sufficient for the 
the transfer of luggage, and for the station esp ak P 
—Quite so. 

23,108. In your course 208 duty does that 1isopee at 
particular stations more than at others ?>—Yes, princi- 
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pally at junctions, and where there is a good deal of 
' transfer. 

23,109. You have said that you have been a guard 
to passenger trains for 22 years ?—Yes. 

23,110. Do you find that the luggage is an in- 
creasing cause of delay; is more delay caused by it 
now than was caused 10 years ago >—Yes. 

23,111. Is that any particular class of luggage ?— 
No. 
23,112. Is it the weight or the bulk of the luggage 
which causes more delay ?—The buik principally. 

23,113. Do you find many packages which are too 
heavy for you to lift out of your van ?—I do. 

23,114. Are they passengers’ trunks or what ?—Yes, 
apparently so. 

23,115. And commercial men’s luggage ?—And 
commercial men’s luggage. 

23,116. Is it heavy ?—Very often it is. 

23,117. More than you can lift; more than you can 
swing out ?—Yes; in some cases it is very heavy. 

23,118. Are you obliged to get a second porter or 
somebody to help you ?—Yes. 

23,119. Do you consider that the passengers gene- 

rally have more luggage in your trains than they used 
to have ?—Yes. 
_ 23,120. Do you get the excess tickets where lug- 
gage is weighed and charged ?—I may say sometimes, 
but not as a rule; the parties get the tickets them- 
selves, 

23,121. And they are not given to you?—They 
are not. 

23,122. So that you do not know whether the 
luggage is charged or not charged ?—No. 

23,123. Do you think that it would add to the 
safety of the trains if the break power was increased ? 
—-I do. 

23,124. Have you had experience of the Westing- 
house air break which has been tried up here ?—No ; 

‘but I have had the chain break, Clark’s break. 

23,125. How do you like it Very much. 

23,126. How is it put on ?—By the driver pulling 
a cord ; he can put it on, but cannot take it off. 

23,127. Is it on the Scotch express >—Yes. 

22,128. The driver can put it on, but the guard 
must take it off again ?—Yes. 

22,129. Do you find that an advantage ?—Very 
much so; of course, we do not use it unless it is 
wanted. 

23,130. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you were 
running that train did you use that break for pulling 
up the train in the ordinary way, or did you keep it 
for emergencies ?—We kept it for emergencies. 

23,131. You never used it in the ordinary way at 
the station s?—No. 

23,132. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was it, infact, much used ? 
—WNo; it has so happened that I have not required it 
with the train with which I was. 

23,133. How often do you think that it has been 
put on ?—I could not say above two or three times. 

23,134. During what period?—I should say in 
three months. ou 

23,135. (Chairman.) It began just before Christ- 
mas ?——Yes; we had one or two on, but they seem to 
have been increasing them; we have a good many 
more, particularly from Carstairs to here. I can use 
it, and so can the driver; it is a busy place, and the 
break is very powerful, and we do not know what we 
are coming against. : 

23,136. Have you ever had an axle or tyre brea 
in your train ?— Never. 

23,137. Have you run with the Scotch express ?— 
Yes. 

23,138. You run down towards Carlisle for several 
miles with the break against your wheel ?—Yes. 

23,139. It just touches your wheel?—Yes, now 
and again. . 

23,140. Have you ever noticed whether the tyres 
get warm ?—If you keep it too much on they do get 
warm. 

23,141. Have you ever tried them with your hands ? 
—Yes. 
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23,142. And have you found them quite. hot ?>— 
Yes. 

23,143. When you. have reached what place ?— 
Beattock, that is the bottom of the incline. 

23,144. Have you iron blocks ?—We have. 

23,145. Have you ever run with iron blocks ?— 
Yes. 

23,146. Do you like them ?—Yes, they are much 
better than the others. 

23,147. But they heat the tyre more, do they not? 
—No ; but they have gripped the wheel more than 
the others in wet weather, and that has been when 
we have wanted it. 

23,148. Have you ever noticed a slack tyre ?—No. 

23,149. Do you often get delayed for 10 minutes 
by the block signals between here and Carstairs >—I 
do not know that we have ever stood so long as that. 

23,150. Do you consider that the block system has 
expedited your trains, or has it delayed them ?—I 
should think that it is much safer. 

23,151. But has it produced delays?—No; I must 
say that we have got better on. 

23,152. It has not caused you to keep worse time 
than before >—No. 

23,158. Do you find any of the signals indistinct ?>— 
Yes, at times. 

23,154. What is the practice on the line with 
regard to them, do you report them ?>—Yes. 

23,155. Have you ever noticed signal lights not 
lighted at dusk ?—No, not as a rule, an odd one may 
have been blown out on a stormy night. 

23,156. If you were passing and found a lamp not 
quite right, should you report it ?—Yes. 

23,157. Is there any particular part of the line in 
which you get delayed by the block more than in 
another ?—From Gartcosh Junction to here, where 
the northern traffic comes in, I should say that that, 
is the worst end. 

23,158. (Earl of Aberdeen.) But on the whole, do 
you consider the block system advantageous ?>—I do. 

23,159. Some of the lengths are very short in the 
block system, are they not ?—They are. 

23,160. (Chairman.) Have you much parcel work 
in your-vans ’—Yes. 

23,161. When you start from here, you have charge 
of the parcels, and have to sort them ?—Yes. 

23,162. For what distance are you occupied in that 
way ?—With some of the trains, all the way, taking 
the parcels and the letters. 

23,163. Taking the fast trains from here, you run 
them down to Carstairs ?—Yes. 

23,164. For what distance would you be occupied 
in that way, would it be umtil you were near 
Carstairs ?—No, not by that train. 

23,165. I suppose that you have more parcel traffic 
by the parliamentary train >—Yes. 

23,166. And you would be occupied with it for the 
most time that you were on the road ?>—Yes, 

23,167. What is your time on duty ?—It varies, but 
I will take it as 12 hours. 

23,168. During the last six months have you ever 
been kept for 14 or 15 hours at a time ?—Yes. * 

23,169. From the delay of trains ?—Yes. 

23,170. When you have been so late as that what 
has happened on the next day >—We have taken our 
usual train again. 

23,171. What sort of rest do you get in that case ? 
—I daresay that we have had a good deal of time 
between running in and running out. I think that 
it has been upon those occasions that I have had 
those delays; I was perhaps coming in on one 
morning and going out upon the following morning. 

23,172. You have had plenty of time?—Yes, we 
cannot complain of that. 

23,173. During the 22 years that you have been a 
passenger guard, have you been off duty for illness P— 
I have ‘zen off for a day or so. 

23,1''4. Nothing more ?—Nothing more. 

23,175. Then you have not found that your time on 
duty in working your trains has been more than you 
could bear ?—No. 
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23,176. Are the guards on the Caledonian. line gene- 
rally healthy men ?>—Yes. 

23,177. You do not find them often laid up ?—No. 

23,178. A part of the line is‘exposed when you go 
the Aberdeen way ?—Yes. 

23,179. Have you worked up to Aberdeen ?—No. 

23,180. You have worked on the southern portion ? 
—Yes. 

23,181. (Earl of Aberdeen.) A part of the line is 
sufficiently exposed on this portion >—Yes. 

23,182. ( Chairman.) Are you much troubled with 
passengers who have taken too much drink ?—No. 

23,183. You sometimes get a man who has had too 
much whisky, do you not >—Yes. 

23,184. When you take your turn of duty from 
here, what do you passenger guards do about refresh- 
ments ; do you take some in the van with you ?—Yes. 

23,185. You take a basket with you ?—Yes. 

23,186. You take tea or coffee ?—We take coffee. 

23,187. Do you get refreshments on the road?— 
No. 

23,188. Have you found any inconvenience, or have 
you had any complaints from your mates, as to the 
discontinuance of the refreshment room at Carstairs ? 
—None. 

23,189. Do you hear the public much complain 
about it >—Very much so. 

23,190. Do you think that doing away with it’has 
tended to prevent passengers loitering, and that you 
have got your trains away more quickly ?— Very 
much. 

23,191. You get away from Carstairs more quickly 
han you did ?—Yes. 
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23,192. When you have had through trains at any 
of the busy stations, have you found any inconvenience. 
from the passenger porters on the platform not attend- 
ing to all the carriages, but going to one where they 
thought they would get paid ?—I must say that we 
do find that to be the case. 

28,193. If there are some people who are not likely 
to pay, Isuppose that they are not attended to ?-—That 
is the fact, 

23,194. That, I suppose, happens at the principal 
stations ?—Yes, more particularly at some stations. 

23,195. Have you had to speak to a porter, and to 
tell him to go and. attend to second-class passengers ? 
—Yes; we can cause them to do it, but it becomes 
very unpleasant in both ways. 

23,196. I suppose that the porters are pretty shrewd 
in picking out the right carriages for them ‘—They 
seem to be, 

23,197. Have you ever come across a case of a pas- 
senger treating a porter in the train?—I must say 
that I have. 

23,198. We hear that now and. then passengers are 
so free with their bottle of spirits that they treat any- 
body, guards or porters, or anybody that they can get 
at. We have heard that the habit has grown up of 
passengers treating porters ?—Yes. 

23,199. Does that arise more with the first-class 
passengers, or with commercial men, or with any par- 
ticular class >—Commercial men, 

23,200. It is not for any apparent reason, and for 
the porter doing special, work, but they say, “ Will 
“ you come and have a glass of something” ?—Yes, 
that appears to be about the theory. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Rospert Rem examined. 


23,201. (Chairman.) You are an inspector over 
signalmen ?—Yes. 

23,202. What is your district ?—From Glasgow to 
Carstairs by the main line, 

23,203. Are you on what is called the southern dis- 
trict ?—I am one of the inspectors on the southern 
district. Lam one of four on the southern district, or 
rather three belong to the central district. 

23,204. Are you one of the inspectors from Glasgow 
to Carstairs -—Yes. 

23,205. And on the branch?—Then from Gart- 
sherrie to Greenhill, and from Carstairs to Muirkirk, 
and then on the Clydesdale section from Motherwell 
to Shields Junction, and then from Rutherglen Junc- 
tion to the Coatbridge Junction. 

23,206. That is the cross line ?—Yes. 

23,207. Those lines are not all on the block system ? 
—No. 

23,208. A portion of your division is worked on 
the block system from Glasgow to Carstairs, and from 
Gartsherrie to Greenhill, and from Motherwell to 
Shields Junction, is it not >—No, not on the absolute 
block system. 

23,209. It is not completed yet ?—No. 

23,210. The Muirkirk line is on the block system, 
is it not ?—A portion of it is on the block system. 
Then on the main line there is some new cabin to put 
up; it is now being erected. 

23,211. How long have you been inspector of sig- 
nals ?—Over two years. 

23,212. What were you before that time ?—I was 
for nine years a passenger guard before that time. 

23,213. Were you a signalman, or a porter, or what, 
before you were a passenger guard ?—I was five years 
a porter. 

23,214. What is your usual round \of duty; take 
Monday morning, what do you do as. signal inspec- 
tor ?—I generally go over.a district in a day, and take 
notes of what I have done on that day. 

23,215. That is if there is nothing special ?—Yes. 
I go over a particular district to see how the traffic is 
going on, and how the trains are getting on, and how 
the men are doing the work in their cabin. 


23,216. As inspector, do you visit every cabin ?— 


es. 

23,217. And every distant signal >—Yes, all sig- 
nals. 

23,218. Where do you live ?—At Motherwell. 

23,219. Do you always visit by day, or do you also 
visit by night ?--Sometimes by night. 

23,220. Do you visit all your cabins in the night in 
the course of the year ?—Yes. ii)’ 

23,221. Speaking of night, do you count it up to 
midnight ?—Sometimes it is early in the morning, 
and sometimes at 12 o’clock, and sometimes at 11 
o'clock. 

23,222. You have sometimes visited the cabins after 
midnight ?—Yes. 

23,223. I suppose that it sometimes happens to you 
to find men not quite up to the mark; you find them 
sleepy ?—I cannot say that I have done so. I have 
sometimes found that we could not get the breaks off, 
but I haye found them right enough when we have 
got to the cabin. ; 

23,224, In your experience as inspector haye you 
ever found men asleep ?—No. 

23,225. When you were a passenger guard, I sup- 
pose that that has happened P—Yes, once or twice. 

23,226. Have you ever found any of your men 
the worse for drink when they have come on duty ?— 
Not when they have come on duty. 

23,227. But afterwards have you found indications 
of it P—Yes. : 

23,228. From drink obtained before ?—Yes, from 
drink obtained before, and the heat of the box has 
taken effect upon them in some cases. 

23,229. In any case have you found them take spirits 
to their cabin to drink at night when they were on duty ? 
—No, I cannot say that they took them. 

23,230. But they have been brought to them by 
others ?>—Yes. ; 

23,231. By what class of persons ?—Not men con- 
nected with railways. ; is, 

23,232. Has it happened that you have suspected it ? 
—It has happened, I think, to me in cabins at Shield 
Muir, where there was a great deal of work. 
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23,238. That is a busy place >—Yes ; the liquor was 
brought there by some ironworkers. 

23,234. Was anybody punished in connexion with 
it ?—-The pointsmen and two of the men who were 
along with him were punished. 

23,235. Have you anything to do with selecting the 
men for signalmen ?—I put them on ; they are sent 
from the superintendent to me, and I recommend them 
for duty to be transferred when I think them com- 
petent. 

23,236. How long do you think it takes them to 
learn their duty ?—It depends upon the place, and upon 
the man. 

23,237. Before you can put aman in charge of a 
cabin, I suppose that you have to teach him the rules 
and the working of the signals, and the telegraph ?— 
Yes, we make that a rule. 

23,238. Both in sending and receiving messages on 
the speaking instruments as well as the signals ?— 

es. 

23,239. Do you find|any difficulty in getting the 
men acquainted with the speaking instruments on the 
railway ?—We find it very hard, and I look to some- 
body to set opposite them to teach them letter by 
letter. 

23,240. Do you find that some men fail in learning 
and reading the telegraph ?—Yes. 

23,241. And you send them back ?—Yes. f 

23,242. What time do you think that it will take 
for a man to learn the telegraph signal ?—If he has 
never been on a railway before it will take him some 
two months to do it, but we generally take them from 
passenger porters, from some duties at the station 
where they have something to do in the working of the 
traffic. 

23,243. Most of those {men would have got some 
inkling of the telegraph >—Some of them learn it when 
they are porters, in their spare time. 

23,244. Do they remain on as signalmen for a 
period of years, or are they inclined to change ?—They 
remain. 

23,245.. Do they complain at all of the irksomeness 
of the cabins and of being shut up ?—No ; I cannot say 
they do. 

23,246. What period of time do you give them at 
the cabins first, eight. or 12 hours ?—Eight hours 
inside the cabin, and then we divide the lighting the 
signals and the cleaning among the three men. 

23,247. There are three men at a box ?—Yes, and 
there is about an hour apiece in cleaning the place and 
in lighting the signals and extinguishing them in the 
morning. | 

23,248. Have you any difficulty in getting the men 
to be punctual in relieving each other ?—No ; I feel no 
difficulty in that. 

23,249. Have you had any cases where the men 
have tried to make an arrangement with each other to 
remain on longer without application to the superior 
officers ?—We hada case of that sort, and, in order to 
prevent it, we had a book for them to sign upon going 
on and off duty. sa Dae 

23,250, If a man was ill, what would happen ?— 
They keep the duty until a relief man is sent. A man 
who is taken bad is supposed to intimate it to me and 
to give a doctor’s certificate, and I then make arrange- 
ments for another man. 

23,251. A man. may be taken ill, and it may be 
eight or 10 hours before another man can be got down, 
may it not >—Not in my district, because they are all 
close together. 

23,252. During the last 12 months would a man 
ever have been kept on duty for a period exceeding 12 
hours continuously ?—Not unless at the change of 
shifts, which is once a fortnight, when it is a little 
more. 

23,253. How is that managed with you ?—Some of 
them change at 12 o’clock on the Saturday, and they 
remain on until the traffic is done on the Sunday 
morning. 

- 23,254. They ordinarily change the duty in the 
evening at 6 o’clock ?—Yes, where there are two men, 
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23,255. Taking the case which you have mentioned 
of two parties being on duty at 6 o’clock on Saturday 
morning, they leave duty at 12, do they not ?—The 
man comes on upon Friday night, and would leave off 
duty at 3 o’clock on Saturday. 

23,256. He would come on duty at 12 o’clock on 
Friday ?—Yes. . 

23,257. And he would have had 15 hours ?—Yes ; 
that is once a fortnight. 

23,258. Following that what rest does he get ?—He 
does not come again until the Sunday night; he has 
the Sunday afternoon, and he comes out on the Sabbath 
night at 9 o’clock. ' 

23,259. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then have you no 
signalmen in the boxes on Sunday ?—Not after the 
running of the last passenger train unless there is 
some intimation that something special is to run. 

23,260. At what hour is that —About 9 o’clock in 
the morning in the district in which I am. 

23,261. (Chairman.) In fact the cabin is shut up? 
—Yes, until the limited mail passes here on the same 
night, and they only come out for an hour for that. 

23,262. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In fact, they are off 
duty for 24 hours, except an hour or two in the 
evening, when the mail is passing ?—Yes. 

23,263. (Chairman.) Have you had to complain of 
many defects in the working of the signals and the 
machinery ?—In some cases we have found it with the 
distant signals, but that is on account of the weather. 

23,264. Contracting the wire ?—Yes, or expanding 
it, as the case may be. 

23,265. Are the men expected to do that ?—Yes; 
we instruct them as much as possible, and we send a 
man {to a relief man to show him how to contract or 
expand the wire, as the case may be. 

23,266. If the driver overshoots the signal on one 
or two days he is reported as overrunning the signal ? 
—Yes. 


23,267. What do you consider overrunning ?>—If 
he passes the home signal. 

23,268. If he passes the signal with the engine and 
tender and two carriages ?—It depends upon the men, 
some men are more particular in taking notice than 
others. 


23,269. What should you expect to be reported P— 
I should expect that the driver would be reported if 
he overshot the home signal. 

23,270. That is to'say, if he carried his engine and 
tender and two carriages past the signal, you would 
expect him to be reported ?—Yes, under ordinary 
circumstances. 

23,271. Are reports sent to you which are made 
by the engine-drivers of the signals not being worked 
correctly or of their being detained too long ?—I have 
verbal reports from engine-drivers. 

23,272. Do many of them make-those reports ?— 
Some of them do about their being detained. 

23,273. Do you find that the signalmen detain 
them unnecessarily P— Not unnecessarily, but there 
has been an error in judgment. That does not apply 
to passenger trains. Sometimes I have seen them 
allow a goods train to do shunting operations when 
they should have been put off. Sometimes that occurs 
but not in places where the men are capable of 
reading the needle instruments. 

23,274. You have had nine years’ experience as a 
guard. Do you think that the block system is a safe 
system of working ?—It is much safer if it is rightly 
worked. I consider that it is much safer in the long 
run in the way in which they are now working it 
than when it was first introduced. 

23,275. Do you think that it is safer now than it 
was before the block system was introduced >—Much 


- safer. 


23,276. Do you think, or not, that there are any 
cases where the block lengths are too short ?—In my 
district the cabins are very short, but when they have 
a fast train coming through that district we make a 
special arrangement with the men to send on a signal 
in order that they may clear the points, 
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,277. Some men have said that, not upon your 
ey but i in other places the number “of signals is so 
creat that the attention of the driver is taken entirely 
from. his engine by looking out for signals ?—The 
signals are very numerous on my section because the 
cabins are ver y close, but the line is very much safer 
now than it was six or eight years ago. 

23,278. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that you get 
the whole line made clear for the train for some 
distance ?— That is where the cabins are close to- 
gether. 

23,279. (Chairman.) So that you send forward a 
“Be ready” signal for your own length ?—Yes, 
perhaps for three miles ; we have to do that in work- 
ing the block now, and unless the man gives the 
driver the semaphore arm he cannot go on. 

28,280. So that just in this district where the 
cabins are so thick the “ Be ready” signal is passed 
on for three or four cabins ?—Yes, but we have been 
so situated that it could not be carried on in the same 
way. 

23,281. But otherwise, I suppose, that a man could 
not stop a train until he got up to the next signal ?— 
He could stop the train, but he would detain the 
train. 

23,282. He would be always stopping it ?—Yes, 

23,283. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the way in which 
you are working the block signal, can the man tele- 
graph to two or three stations back ?—He can only 
do it forward. 

23,284. (Chairman.) You get four or five sections 
cleared ?>—Yes, when they are close together. 

23,285. But is it not done in this way, that the 
“ Be ready” signal is sent by the first man to the 
next one, and he is required to pass it on?—lIt is 
repeated on. 

23,286. It is not that the first man communicates 
with the fifth ?—In some cases that is done also. 

23,287. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Supposing that a 
man gets the “ Be ready ” signal, he cannot telegraph 
to a man who is two or three stations off r—No, but 
he keeps his block on until the line is clear, and the 
idea of it was, not to have an obstruction on the main 
line, but to have the main line clear. 

23,288. (Chairman.) In the course of the six or 
seven years that you have spoken of, a great deal has 
been done in the Motherwell district by making 
sidings, so as to avoid obstructing the main line by 
shunting ?—Yes, and much has been done at Holy- 
town in that way. 

23,289. You have been for some time a passenger 
guard ; can you suggest anything to increase the 
safety of passenger trains 7—When I was a passenger 
guard with fast trains I always thought that there 
was one thing wanted, namely, sufficient break power. 

23,290. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Under whose control 
would you put it ?—I would give it to the driver, the 
man who sees the road. 

23,291. (Chairman.) If a large additional break 
power was given, would you recommend its being 
used ordinarily for stopping at stations, or would vou 
keep it in reserve ?—I would keep it in reserve. 

23,292. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose that is the 
opinion of the guards, and of all the working people 
about the line ?—Yes ; Clerk’s break, which we now 
use, gives the men great additional confidence, for 
either the guard or the driver can put it on. 

23,293. (Chairman.) Do you hear the drivers 
speak of it as an improvement ?—Yes ; I feel that it 
is on the train, and, therefore, I do not object to the 
higher speed at which we go, 

23,294. They run free ?—Yes, they run at a higher 
speed. 

23,295. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Perhaps they go at 
too high a speed ?—No. 

23, 296. (Chairman.) But they run freer >—Yes. 

23.997. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see in the return 
of offences and accidents resulting therefrom, a great 
number of cases of points not being properly shifted. 
Does that often occur on the main line ?—That is 
generally in the shunting operations, 
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,298. ( Chairman.) Pointsmen were ‘signalmen # if 
—Yes. 

23,299. ‘There was a case, for instance, at Whifilet 
South Junction an May last year. “A tender was 
“thrown off the rails in consequence of the points 
“ being improperly shifted. George Hunter, points- 
“ man, to blame.” . That would be a pointsman ?—Yes, 

23,300. Would that refer to the siding points >— 
Yes; but his cabin was on the main line. 

23,301. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Here is a case of 
safety points in Sterling Road on the 12th of January 
of this year. ‘ Safety points not in the proper position 
“« for approaching the station, the train turned off the 
* main line and ran into a siding; Mr. Gray, station- 
* master, to blame” ?—Yes, that was a single line, 
and the train was turned into a siding instead of 
passing on to the main line. We suspected that those 
points had been tampered with, but the station-master 
was blamed for not seeing it when he came on duty 
in the morning. 

23,302. (Mr. Ayrton.) You thought that it was 
done on purpose ?/—We had that suspicion. 

23,303. (Chairman.) But you never could arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion ?—No ; the men were all 
brought to Glasgow, but we could never make any- 
thing of it. 

23,304. Do you often find engine drivers over- 
ruhning ?—No, I cannot say that I do. 

23,305. We have a good many cases of drivers 
apparently disregarding signals ?—Sometimes that 
does occur, and sometimes there is a dispute about 
signals, but I cannot say that I have observed it 
myself. 

23,306. Do you generally succeed in tracing that 
out ?_Generally. 

23,307. As a general rule, which do you find is the 
man to blame, the driver for passing the points, or the 
man for not having shown a distant signal, or the 
signals not being right >—There was one case where 
the home signal was believed to have been on, and 
the distant signal stuck on account of the snow. — 

23,308. Do you recommend any men for fines, or 
for any punishment if you find them negligent, or is 
that left to somebody else ?—I report it to the 
superintendent. 


23,309. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Some of your points, 
I suppose, are worked with very long connecting rods 
from the boxes ?—Some of them are worked at a good 
distance. 


23,310. Do you always find them satisfactory 2— 
Yes, excepting in some cases, and I have many times 
advised breaksmen to see that the blade is going down, © 
because the. signalman is in the cabin, and cannot see 
that it is right. 

29,311. Take a case at a junction where there are 
facing points ?—But our facing points are not worked 
with long, connections, and there are locking bars as 
well. 

23,312. Is it possible to shift the points where there 
are locking bars ?>—No; as long as the wheel is between 
it cannot be shifted. 

28,313. ( Chairman.) Have you ever tried with 
four-wheeled car riages whether it could be mov ed 
between the carriages ?—No; but I am under the 
impression that it cannot be done. 

23,314. Did you ever try anything in a pair of points 
oben with long rods, to see whether the lever would 


go home to its place with a little bit of ron ?—I have 


tried it with points leading from the cabins to the 
siding. 


23,315. What has been the result of your trying it ? 
—The pointsman shot his lever home. 

23,316. What have you put in ?—A little thing 
like your finger, as much as the flange of the wheel 
would represent. 

23,317. Would the lever go home so stiff that the 
man would notice that something was wrong ?—The 
man must have noticed it in the pull. 

Meelis: In the pull he would find it so hard ?— 
es. 
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' 23,819. (Earl of Aberdeen.) ‘A careful signalman 
would take notice of it >—Yes. 

23,320. (Chairman.) Do you often notice things of 
that sort falling upon the road ?—Yes, and sometimes 
- we have other things. 

23,321. My question was with reference to such 
things as might fall in among points and crossings >— 
Yes, they are liable to do so. 

23,322. Is it of frequent occurrence to pick up loose 
iron which has worked out from the trains P—I can- 
not say that it is frequent, although it is sometimes 
done. 

23,323. Who collects those things on this line ?—It 
is sent to the nearest station master, and he takes 
notice of it. 

23,324. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find that 
the men have more difficulty in keeping on the alert 
in winter than in summer ?—No; I cannot say that 
they have here. 
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‘23,325. During very cold weather does it not 
somewhat stupefy them ?—No. 

23,326. Are their cabins well warmed r—Yes, and 
the traffic is very heavy here, so that they do not get 
time for that. 

23,327. (Chairman.) Take the signalman up by 
the summit for instance >—I have done that road as 
a guard and never saw it. 

23,328. There has been a great increase of the 
traffic in your time ?—Yes ; we have very many more 
trains, and now that the block is working they can- 
not get off. 

23,329. Do you think that the drivers are strict in 
reporting the signalmen when they neglect their 
signals ?—I think so. 

23,330. Have you had any ill-feeling between the 
signalmen and the drivers ?—No ; no more than that 
I think that they do not slip anything. 

23,331. You think that they both look each other 
up ?-—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES ARMSTRONG, JAMES JOHNSON, and McLean Jore examined. 


23,332. (Chairman, to Mr. Armstrong.) You are 
a passenger driver >—Yes. 

. 23,838. (To Mr. Johnson.) And you? —I am 
driving goods trains between Glasgow and Carlisle. 

23,334. (Lo Mr. Jope.) And what are you?—A 
mineral driver. 

23,335. Where ?—Motherwell. 

23,336. To where, generally >—Various. I go to 
Port Greenock, Edinburgh, Granton, and Leith. 

23,337. (To Mr. Armstrong.) How long have you 
been driver ?—Twenty-five years. 

23,338. (To Mr. Johnson.) And you ?—Twenty 

ears. 
23,339. (To (Mr. Jope.) And you ?—Kight years. 

23,340. (To Mr. Armstrong.) Do you find that the 
introduction of the block system has made your work 
safer or not ?—Yes; I think it is a little severe. 

23,341. Have you been driving passenger trains a 
long time >—Twelve years. 

23,342. Have you driven expresses ?— Yes. 

23,348. Do you find that the block system of 
signalling causes you delays or forwards your trains? 
—Well, it forwards the trains a little, but we are 
delayed sometimes. 

23,344. On the whole do you consider that you get 
your trip done with less delay or not ?—I think we 
have lately, but I would rather trust to the telegraph 
operation, ‘There is a telegraph operation in the box 
as well that sends our train in advance, and that is 
as much help as the block system. 

_ 28,345. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is to say, the block 
signals are cleared by a telegraphic message forward ? 
—They send telegraphic messages from the different 
stations, perhaps 10 or 20 miles forward, that a train 
is there at such @ time, so that it gives time to clear 
the road. 

23,346. (Chairman.) Do you run with greater con- 
fidence, or not ?—I cannot say that I run with any 
more confidence, or any less. 

23,347. Do you run through the mineral district ? 
—Yes, Carlisle to Glasgow. 

23,348. Do you find much delay there from other 
trains in front of you?—Yes, there is, occasionally. 

23,349. Are they shunted out of your way quicker 
since the introduction of these numerous signals ?— 
Yes; they are. . 

23,350. Quicker than they used to be ?—Yes. 

23,351. Do you find that the signals are so nume- 
rous as to take your attention from your engine, on 
parts of the line ?—Sometimes, especially this end. 

23,352. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that shunting due to the 
signals, or the fact that the company has made more 
‘sidings, so that the traffic is got off the main line >p— 
It is due to the trafic getting off the main line on to 
the sidings. 

23,353. (Chairman.) By reason of the new sidings 
being made, and those sidings admit of shunting within 


the limits of the sidings ?—The trains are shunted 
into the sidings. 

23,354, It also arises from the signalmen being 
telegraphed to to clear the road for you, to stop goods 
or minerals ?—Yes. 

23,355. Do you find, in running a fast train, that, 
from the number of signals, you have to leave the at- 
tention to and the feeding of the boiler more than you 
used to f—A little more. 

23,356. Does that apply over a large portion of the 
line ?—81 miles, about. 

23,357. I suppose on this side of Carstairs, until 
you come to Coatbridge, you can never hardly bea 
minute without catching sight of another signal ?— 
Scarcely. 

23,358. With a fast train P—With a fast train. 

23,359. Do you find any difficulty from the number 
of signals in catching them ?—Yes, there is difficulty, 
especially after dark. The locality is badly defined on 
a dark night. 

23,360. Is the difficulty from the number of lights 
about ? — Yes, from the number of lights that are 
about. 

23,361. Do you find any difficulty in distinguishing 
different colours at night? Do you find that some of 
the coloured lamps do not show so well as others ?— 
That is owing to the fixing of the lamps. They are 
good lamps when they are set fair in position, but 
sometimes they are turned a little on one side, and 
sometimes on another. If they are not set, fair to your 
view you cannot see them, 

23,362. When you notice that, do you speak about 
it P—Yes, occasionally. 

23,368. Does that happen with new signals, or with 
old ?—Both with new and old. | 

23,364. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Coming round a 
curve that would be the case with every signal ?>—It 
all depends on the intelligence of the man that puts 
the signal in position. 

23,365. If you are coming round a curve, it must 
be oblique sometimes ?—You cannot see it until fairly 
opposite it. 

23,366. (Chairman.) Do you have green signals 
for this line >—Yes, green signals, as a general rule, 
for home signals. 

23,367. For junctions ?—Yes, at junctions. 

23,368. Do you find any difficulty in seeing the 
green light sufficiently far to stop ?—It is not so 
easily seen as the white light. 

23,369. You are not required to stop for a green 
light, but to have your train well in hand ?—When a 

reen light is shown at junctions we just go on. 

23,370. The green light takes the place of a white 


‘there ?—It is the same as white at the distant signal. 


23,371. Have you ever noticed in foggy weather 
when a light is intended to be red, and when it has 
been so thick that you could not see it until you were 
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close under it, that you have been misled by. a white 
light showing under the spectacle or bottom of the 
lamp ?—I have never been misled by it. 

23,372. Have you ever noticed that some of the 
lamps do throw down a strong white light ?—Yes; I 
have seen them repeatedly. 

23,378. It happens sometimes with the signal lamps, 
and it is not clear weather it is from too large air- 
holes, or whether the spectacle is too far from the 
glass ?—I think its being too far from the glass is the 
cause. 

23,374. (To Mr. Johnson.) Have you noticed the 
same sort of thing ?—Sometimes. In bad weather we 
cannot see them at all, in some foggy weather. 

23,375. Not until you are under it >—Yes. 

22,376. When you are under it you do not see the 
colour P—Not very well. 

23,377. (To Mr. Armstrong.) Have you ever heard 
the fog men in foggy weather speak of a difficulty in 
knowing whether the light was shining red or white ? 
—It is generally the arm which we go by. 

23,378. You see the semaphore arm, you look for 
that ?—Yes. 

23,379. Is that a very foggy district, that Mother- 
well district ?—Sometimes it is. 

23,380. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You said you occa- 
sionally speak about the signals when you think they 
should be changed ?—Yes. 

23,381. Is there anything done generally ?—Some- 
times attention is paid to them. 

23,882. (Chairman.) Who do you speak to ?—Our 
locomotive foreman. 

23,383. Do youever speak to the signal inspectors ? 
—I speak to them too, but I have not access to them 
always. Our proper quarter is to report to the loco- 
motive foreman. 

23,384. Do. you find in course of time they are 
corrected and adjusted ?—Some of them are and they 
get wrong again. It depends greatly on the man that 
puts them in. 

23,385. Do you find that there is much uncertainty 
from the expansion and contraction of the wires of the 
distance signals >—A great deal. 

23,386. (To Mr. Johnson.) And what is your ex- 
perience ?>—Yes, there is a great deal. 

23,387. You find there is an uncertainty from that ? 
—Yes. 

23,388. You are uncertain whether the arm is 
meant to be square or at caution ?—Up or down. 

23,389. (Earl of Aberdeen, to Mr. Armstrong.) 
Would you think it a good plan to have two signals 
for the arm “ danger ” and * clear,” not “ caution ” >— 
I think it would be better, especially for distance 
signals. 

23,390. (Chairman.) The distance signals now are 
almost looked on as the home signals with the block 
system ?>—They put them at caution. A great num- 
ber of our signals do not go down much further than 
caution. 

23,391. Your rule I think is, that if the distance 
signal is at “danger” you are to pull up at it, and 
then if the road is clear draw within it ?—Yes. 

23,392. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
green lights, as you generally know well where you 
are, and as you are bound to go with caution, 
especially at a junction, would you consider it an 
advantage that there were no green lights but just 
red and white ?—I think it would be an advantage. 

23,393. (Chairman.) If thick weather or anything 
prevented you seeing the road well, or if you had to 
go to a branch which you were not familiar with, from 
any cause such as illness of men, or anything of that 
sort, is it an advantage to have the indication of a 
green light at a junction, to show that it is a junction? 

—It should be. In cases of that sort there is always 
aman sent with us. , . 

23,394. It will happen sometimes that you must be 
Sent on a road that you are not quite so familiar with ? 
_—It may happen. to some, but it is very seldom. 

23,395. (Sir J, L. Simmons.) Hasit ever happened 
fo you?——-No, 
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23,396. How many years have you been a driver ? 
—Twenty-five years. mie fait 
23,397. (Lo Mr. Johnson.) Has it ever happened 
to you ?—No. 
23,898. And you have been driving 20 years ?— 
Yes. ! 

23,399. 
you ?—No . 

23,400. And you have been driving eight years >— 
Yes. 

23,401. (Chairman, to Mr. Armstrong.) Have you 
had to go over a foreign line at all?—No, except a 
short distance on the London and North-western line 
when I was running goods trains. We used to deliver 
our goods trains into the London and North-western 

ard. 

23,402. You were only walking down there ?—Just 
walking. 

23,408. There are some of the drivers of the 
Caledonian who have to drive over the Glasgow 
and South-western >—Yes, on the Castle Douglas 
branch. 

23,404. And they have to go over a portion of the 
North British between Grangemouth and Larbert ?>— 
Yes. 

23,405. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) They go regularly 
over those lines, and therefore they know them ?—’ 
Yes. . 

23,406. (Chairman, to Mr. Jope.) Have you to run 
to Grangemouth ?—I go to Larbert with the staff for 
Grangemouth, not to Grangemouth, 

23,407. Do you go down the joint line to Kil- 
marnock P—I have never been to Kilmarnock, 

23,408. (To Mr. Armstrong.) Do you ever go over 
those lines ?—No. 

23,409. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think the green 
light strikes the eye as forcibly as the white or red 
light >The green does not strike the eye so forcibly. 

23,410. (Lo Mr. Johnson.) Do you agree in that ?— 
Yes. 

23,411. (To Mr. Jope.) And you ?—A green light 
in my opinion is not so good. é 

23,412. (Chairman, to Mr. Armstrong.) Taking a 
district like Motherwell and that district, where there 
are a great many lights about at night, and a great 
many of them much about the same height as your 
signal lights, does the green lamp assist you in picking 
out your signals ?—They are not so easily seen; We 
can see the clear lights at a greater distance. 

23,413. If it was a white light like the others, could 
you so readily pick it out ?—That depends on the 
weather to a great extent. ‘There is a certain kind of 
weather, hazy weather, and over-clouded weather, 
when locality is not so well to define. When it is 
clear above you can define your locality. 

23,414, In that sort of hazy weather’ when you 
cannot see the ground objects, or trees, or posts, if you 
were approaching a town with a great number of 
white lights all around, could you readily single out 
your own light?—The green would help in that 
locality a little. 

23,415. Do you find that the smoke is apt to obscure 
your signals in that district?—When an engine ‘is 
shunting between us. 

23,416. The smoke of ironworks ?—Yes, in the 
Coltness district. 

23,417. The smoke from ‘the ironworks tends to 
make them all red?—It gives them a little bit of a 
glare. vee 

23,418. Have you had difficulty in seeing red lights 
through that mass of smoke ?>—Sometimes we cannot 
see them at all until we are nearly on'them. —. 

23,419.. If you catch a glimpse of it does the colour 
show, or are you uncertain whether itis white or not? 
—lI have never seen the glare that bad. I have seen 
it give a little bit glare ; not the clear white light. 

23,420. There are three of you, very experienced 
men at engine driving, can any of you suggest anything 
which would increase the security of running in a 
thick fog ?—I could not suggest anything but slow 
travelling, 


(To Mr. Jope.) Has it ever happened to 
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23,421. Can either of you two suggest anything ?— 
(By Mr. Jope.) The block system I would. consider is 
the best, if there is nothing when we come to a home 
signal until we go to the next home signal. 

23,422. Your view would be that there should be 
_ nothing between the home signal, and that the distance 
signals should be simply repeating signals of the home ? 
Yes. 

23,423. It should not be allowable to have anything 
at all on the line between the distance signal, and the 
‘block home signal ?—No, nothing. 

"23,424. (To Mr. Johnson.) Do you agree with 
that ?—Yes, I suppose that is the system at the 
present days. 

23,425. (Sir J. L. Simmons, to Mr. Armstrong.) 
_ I thought the system was that a train might draw 
up within the distant signal, 40 yards from it, 
and there stand?—The next train is not allowed 
to leave the station behind until that has passed the 
home signal. 

23,426. Do not they allow them to pass the block 
when it has passed the distant signal ?—Not until it 
has passed the home signal. 

23,427. Have you the system of advance signals ?— 
At junctions, and sometimes at stations tod. 

23,428. When a train is between the home and the 
advance on this line, the block length is given clear ? 
—(By Mr. Johnson.) It is not allowed to go to the 
advance signals in time of fog. 

23,429. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Armstrong.) Do you 
find any difficulty in judging the distance you are off 
the signals, so as to beable to pull up your train ?— 
There is a difficulty when it is hazy, not when it is 
clear. 

23,430. Do you get sufficient sight of all the new 
signals as now fixed to be able always to pull up your 
train short ?—Not all of them. Sh 

23,481. Does that short: sight in those cases arise 
from difficulties caused by the curves of the line, or 
buildings ?—Yes, the curves of the line, and some by 
bridges. ; 

23,432. The distance signals in those cases are 
carried somewhat further back ?—Yes. 

23,483. Do you think there is any part of the line 
on*which the block system is introduced in which a 
driver would not be able to stop his train short of the 
home signal ?—TI think so. 

23,484. Where would it be >—At Beattock summit. 

23,435. Going which way ?—Going south. 
ee 23,436. After you have turned the summit, is it ?— 

es. 

23,437. You are going down a gradient of one in 
75 ?—One in 80 for five miles, and one in 75 further 
down. " 

23,438. Going down you could not be certain of 
stopping short of even a home signal ?—Not certain. 

23,489. You are speaking of a fast passenger train ? 
—Yes. | 

23,440. What distance back are the distance signals 
there ?—1,300 yards back. | 

23,441. And you get from 400 to 500 yards sight 
of them?—We get a very short sight of that signal, 
not above 300 yards. 

23,442. Allowing that you catch it, and you only 
have 300 yards sights, you may not catch it until you 
are within 200 yards of it ?-We catch it generally 
when we come out of the cutting. 

23,443. That would give you 1,600 yards to th 
home ?—Yes. . 

23,444. You think your train sometimes. would run 
that ?—Yes, and a little more in that locality ; it 
depends on the train we have. ! Fouad 

23,445. If you have a fast passenger train with up 
traffic at the time when your traffic is heavy ?>—The 
engine-driver has not break power sufficient to stop 
the train. Seo 

23,446. (Mr. Ayrton.) What break power have 
you ?—The tender break under our control, and two 
vans under the guards. 

23,447. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the general 
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weight of your train P—In the summer we run 18 or 
20. carriages. . ; 

23,448. (Chairman.) You get a third van when 
you are up to that number ?—Sometimes we havea 
third, but they do not allow us a third man in it. 

23,449. Do you consider. additional break power 
would add much to the safety of the working of 
railways ?—Yes, a great deal. 

23,450. Would you place that break power under 
the control of the driver or the guard ?>—Under the 
control of the driver. 

23,451. If under the control of the driver, do you 
think it would be an advantage in long trains that the 
rear guard should also be able to apply the break 
power, or a portion of it ?—You might have the guard 
able to apply his break. 

23,452. Do you think it would be an advantage 
that the guard should be able to put the break on if 
anything is wrong at the back ?>—Yes. 

23,453. Have you been working at all with Clarke’s 
break ?—No. 

23,454. Have you ever had occasion to use it ?— 
Yes, the chain break. Ihave used it two or three 
times. : 

23,455. Do you find any advantage from it ?—Yes. 

23,456. It has given you additional power over your 
train ?>—Yes. 

23,457. Have you ever ran an engine with breaks 
on the driving wheels ?—No. . 

23,458. Did you ever see them ?—Long ago I saw 
some on the South-western. 

23,459. (Earl of Aberdeen, to Mr. Johnson.) Have 
your ever tried that ?—I have run a tank engine. 

23,460. (Chairman, to Mr. Jope.) Have you had 
an engine with her break on the driving wheels ?—I 
have had a tank engine. : 

23,461. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Johnson.) Did you run 
the tank engine long ?>—Yes. 

23,462. Did you use the break on the whole six 
wheels of that engine ?—On the four wheels. 

23,463. (Chairman.) The four coupled wheels ?— 
Yes. 

23,464. Was that a train, or only a shunting engine? 
—A_ regular train. 

23,465. How far ?—From Wishaw to Glasgow. 

23,466. Did you find that the use of the breaks on 
those wheels caused any additional wear and tear in 
the tyre, or caused the axle guards to get worn — 
They generally sprung the tyre. 

23,467. What sized wheels were those ?—About 
four and a half. ‘ 

23,468. You say they slackened the tyre ?—Yes. 

23,469. Where the tyre is riveted ?—Yes. 

23,470. How long do you suppose you would run 
an engine before the tyre sprung ?—About a twelve- 
month. 

23,471. In that time the engine would probably 
have had to go in to’ have its leading ~wheels turned ? 
—At that time there were malleable iron tyres on the 
wheels. 

23,472. Within a year or about a year’s running an 
engine working that sort of train would probably want 
its leading wheels turned up?—At that time there 
were no break vans on the trains we ran. 

23,473. (Mr. Ayrton.) You worked the train en- 
tirely with that break ?—Yes. 

23,474. (Chairman.) Did you skid your wheels 
with that break ?>—Sometimes we could, and some- 
times we could not. | Whenever the breaks began to 
fire they would not skid at all. 

23,475. Did the tyres get warm?—They got quite 
hot. 

23,476. (Lo Mr. Armstrong.) Do you think it 
would be a good thing running an express train, if 
the breaks conld be applied to your engines as well 
as your tenders ?—It destroys the tyres to a certain 
extent. 

23,477. At this moment the express trains from 
London to Edinburgh on the Hast Coast route are run 
with express engines with breaks on four wheels out 
of six ?—Yes. 
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23,478. And have been run for some years by the 
North-eastern Company all the way from Newcastle 
to Edinburgh and back ; the whole of that portion is 
done with breaks on the driving wheels ?—There are 
none on ours. 

23,479. Their men speak of them highly, but you 
have had no experience with that ?—No ; no expe- 
rience. 

23,480. If it should be found in practice that the 
tyres did not get slackened or cut by the breaks, 
would it give you additional confidence in running 
your train ?—Yes; any additional break power would 
give additional confidence. 

23,481. (Earl of Aberdeen, to Mr. Johnson.) How 
many vehicles had you on at Wishaw ?—25. 

23,482. (Chairman.) Twenty-five old fashioned 
chaldron waggons, 4-ton waggons?— About that ; 
sometimes five ; they were various sizes. 

23,483. None of the very large 8 or 10 tons ?— 
None then. 


23,484. Some of you now and then are out a long 
spell of duty, if your train gets out of course or any- 
thing of that sort ?—We have long hours when an 
accident happens, or anything of that kind. 

23,485. A snowstorm, or something of that sort ?— 
Yes. 

23,486. Taking the hours that are assigned.on the 
line, and allowing for any ordinary detention, you do 
not find them longer than you can stand very well 
and keep up to?—Well, they are sometimes pretty 
long. 

23,487. What do you call pretty Tong, 
hours ?—Yes. 


23,488. Has it ever happened to you to be kept out 
for 20 or 22 hours consecutively ?—Well, if any acci- 
dent happened, or through delays and one thing and 
another, it might happen. 

23,489. Taking the last 12 months, has it happened 
to you ?—Yes. 

23,490. What has been the longest time you have 
been kept out consecutively ?—About 17 hours. 

23,491. (Zo Mr. Armstrong.) Have you been kept 
out longer ?—Not more than 14 or 15 hours. 

23,492. (To Mr. Jope.) And you?—I have been 17 
many a time. 

23,493. Have you been kept longer than 17 ?— 
Yes, but not these last 12 months. I have been on 
duty 22 hours at one time. 

23,494. Did that arise from some accident on the 
line ?—Detention of traffic. 

23,495. That would have been two or three years 
back, 1873 ?—About two years. 

23,496. The traffic was very heavy then ?—Yes, it 
was heavy; it was running to the north. I was going 
to Perth, and there were a great deal of goods on the 
line, and whenever a mineral train is near a siding, 
and a passenger or goods is due, the mineral train is 
shunted on the siding, and I have seen us sometimes 
three hours on a siding without getting out. 

23,497. You had the class of traffic which goes to 
the wall ?—Yes, mineral traffic, which gives preference 
to all other. 

23,498. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose you have 
sometimes found sitting waiting for a chance to go 
on, although you are not actually working, almost as 
wearisome as running ?—TI would rather be working. 

23,499. (Chairman.) Taking the times of the work 
given by the books within which your trains are 
intended to reach home, are they at all more than a 
man can fairly bear do you think ?—I have had hours 
that I did not feel myself bearing it very well, but'I 
was not bound to work. If I was late when I came 
home at night I had nothing but to tell the under 
gaffer that 1 was not coming out in the morning. 

23,500. If you were kept out unusually long or did 
not feel well, you could get the day off ?—All I had 
to do was to tell him I was not coming out. Generally 
there.is a boy comes and wakens us mineral men, and 
then I.would send my keys out and say I could not 
come. 5d 
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23,501. Have you found a difficulty in getting rest 
when you have had an overspell of work ?—Yes; we - 
are never pressed to come out. When a man is not 
out he gets no pay. 

23,502. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had not you edt pay. for 
being out so long the night before ?—Not three years , 
back, 

23,503. Your anxiety was to get more pay than your 
ordinary pay when you came out ?—No ; we ei got 
our pay. 

23,504. (Chairman.) At that time you were not 
paid for overtime ?—N o, between three and four year 
back we were not paid overtime. 

23,505. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are all the drivers as 
you know, on the Caledonian, paid for overtime now ? 
—All at our station. 

23,506. (Chairman, to Mr. Armstrong.) aes you 
suffer ed much from illness during your driving ?—No. 

23,507. (To Mr. Johnson.) Have you ?—No. .. 

23,508. (To Mr. Jope.) And you ?—Not a great 
deal. 

23,509. (To Mr. Armstrong.) In all your time have 
not you been off ?—I have been off two days in all my 
time. 

23,510.41 have only one question with regard to the 
firemen. Do you consider that you have as good a class 
of firemen now as you used to have ?>—The naterial is 
not so very good of late. 

23,511. Are you satisfied with your fireman ? Pare 
Quite, with the one I have at present. 

23,512. (Lo Mr. Johnson.) And you?—Yes. + 

23,513. (To Mr. Jope.) And are you ?—Yes.. We 
have as good a class of firemen now as we. ever had, 
as far as I can see. 

23,514. (To Mr. Armstrong.) I suppose of late years 
men are more unsettled, and higher pay has drawn them 
to other employments ?—Yes ; they are not too anxious 
to come on on the whole. As far as I am acquainted 
with the line the material that we are making them out 
of at present is not so good as it was a dozen years ago. 

23,515. I suppose there is another thing has affected 
that, namely,that the great increase of traffic has called 
for the promotion of a number of the older firemen, 
and therefore the men do not remain so long cleaning 
and firing as they did formerly ?—Not within these 
last few years they have not. 

23,516. They have been called forward ?—Yes. 

23, 517. Your number of drivers has increased very 
much ?—Yes. 

23,518. So far as you see are you satisfied that the 
men employed on the line are doing their best for you 
and that the line is as safe as the line can be made. 
Are there any class of men or any parts of the line, 
that you consider want improvement ?—I could not 
say as a class, but there are individual cases that 
occasionally may arise. 

23,519. Whenever you get 1,000 men together you 
will find some of them not quite equal to the others ? 
—Yes. 

23,520. There has been a great number of men taken 
on within the last two or three years as extra signalmen 
and breaksmen ?—Yes. 

23,521. Do you think in any of those classes there 
are men who want weeding out ?—lI think there is a 
little weeding required among the signalmen. Per- 
haps a good deal is want of experience. I am not 
thoroughly acquainted with any of them. 

23,522. Do you think that your drivers if they see 
any serious irregularity by the signalmen report it to 
the officers ?—To our own officers. 

23,523. You think we may consider that, as a rule, 
the diivers would report any irregularity likely to 
lead to danger ?—I should think so. 

23,524. Do you think the signalmen, on the other 
hand, would report ‘you if you ran by signals ?—[ 
think they scarcely ever fail to do that. 

23,525. (To Mr. Johnson.) With the goods, do they 
pick you up close ?—They grip us close if they see 
anything. 

23,526. (To Mr. Armstrong.) We know in former 
times, six, seven, or eight, years back, it would happen 
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that signalmen, on portions where the work was not 
heavy, would be found asleep in their cabins in the 
course of the night or towards morning. Have you 
ever found that ?—Yes. 

23,527. (To Mr. Johnson.) Have you ?—Yes. 

23,528. (To Mr. Jope.) And you ?—Yes. 

23,529. (To Mr. Armstrong.) In those cases do 
you think the men are asleep rather because there is 
not enough work to keep them awake or has it been 
in consequence of drink or anything of that sort ?— 
I could not say I am sure. I should say it depends 
on a man’s physical constitution to a great extent. 

23,530. You think sometimes they have had a little 
drink ?—Some may have had a little drink and some 
get dozy that have had none, sitting in the box all 
night, especially in the winter season when the place 
is a little warm. 

23,531. (Earl of Aberdeen.) They make those 
signal boxes close and warm ?—They scarcely could 
rest as well through the day as they could at night. 

23,532. (Chairman.) They shut themselves up 
close in the signal-boxes ?—Yes, pretty close I think. 

23,533. Not having any exercise they get sleepy ? 
—Yes. 

23,534. Do you think there is any irregularity 
causing danger taking the signal staff through that 
you have come in contact with, in the way of drinking 
at night ?—I am not in a position exactly to ascertain 
all these things, but as far as I am concerned I cannot 
say that there is. ; 

23,535. I could not expect you to point to instances, 
but you see, running at night, how the signals are 
worked, and you can see better probably than any 
others whether there are strangers in the boxes at 
night, in these cabins, as you pass. That is a thing 
that would lead to danger and probably often has 
resulted in liquor being brought in when it should 
not be. Do you think yourself there is anything of 
that sort going on on the line?—Not to my know- 
ledge. 

23,536. Would the drivers report such a thing if 
they noticed that one or two boxes were frequently 
in the habit of having strangers in at night ?—If they 
were frequently having strangers they might do so. 

_ 238,587. Do you think they would pass it once or 
twice ?—Probably they would. 

23,538. Would you yourself mention it to the 
signalman or any of his mates to let him know that 
it was noticed ?—I might or I might not. 

23,539. (Mr. Ayrton.) Could you see anybody in 
the box unless you were retarded or stopped by a 
signal ?—Some boxes you might. 

23,540. (Chairman.) These new glass fronted 
boxes ?— During the day you generally could, but 
you could not at night going fast past. 

23,541. (To Mr. Johnson.) You do not travel so 
fast. Did you ever notice that ?—Sometimes we can 
see them in the boxes, but there are some boxes we 
cannot see them at all. 

23,542. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has it occurred often or not 
that you have seen people; does it often or seldom 
happen that you see them ?—-In some boxes there 
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may be some, perhaps. Sometimes the surface men 
may be in. 

23,543. (Chairman.) Will it happen once in a 
month that you would notice a thing of that sort, 
taking the year through ?—(By Mr. Armstrong.) I 
think it depends greatly on the locality the boxes are 
in. 
23,544. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it your duty to take 
notice of anything in the signal boxes, if your train 
is not retarded by the insufficient use of signals ?— 
(By Mr. Johnson.) 1 do not think it would be our 
duty. ‘There is an inspector for that purpose. 

23,545. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As a fact, are your 
trains often stopped by the signals being improperly 
worked ?—I will not say as to that. 

23,546. By the signalmen being asleep or inatten- 
tive, and you having to whistle to make him take it 
off ?—We do not know the reason why the block is 
worked, whether it is the preceding train keeping 
them from drawing their signals, or their own 
irregularity. 

23,547. (Mr. Ayrton.) Could not you judge if the 
signal was up, and you whistled, and then it was im- 
mediately taken down, that it was not being properly 
attended to? Would not that indicate that the signal 
man was inattentive ?—It might be that the points- 
man ahead would be the cause. The pointsman that 
we are standing aside of cannot draw his signal until 
the pointsman in advance draws his signal off. 

23,548. (Chairman, to Mr. Jope.) I notice in the 
manager’s record of offences that there are a good 
many cases happen of mineral engines and tenders 
getting a pair of wheels off the line, and it is generally 
entered as being caused by the points being misplaced 


or badly held. Has that ever happened to you ?— 


Very seldom. 

23,549. It has happened ?—Yes, it has happened. 

23,550. In shunting ?—In shunting. 

23,551. Does it generally happen that the man lets 
go the points before you have clearly passed over, or 
fails to bring the lever right over ?—He shifts the 
points before the waggon is clear of the heel of the 
points, and that causes the engine to go off the road. 

23,552. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does it arise from his hold- 
ing the thing loosely, or letting it go altogether ?— 
Sometimes it arises from holding it loosely. I had 
one case of that three months ago. My second breaks- 
man was holding the points, and just held them 
loosely, which caused the accident. 

23,553. (Chairman.) Do your breaksmen hold the 
points for you in the shunting sidings at night >— 
Generally. : 

23,554. Can you see your points when you ara 
going through them? Does the head light of your 
engine light them sufficiently >—No. 

23,555. I suppose at night in the shunting sidings 
there is not gaslight enough to see ?>—No, the breaks- 
men have horn lamps at night. / 

22,556. Did you ever have your tender thrown oif 
in that way ?—No. 

22,557. Nor your engine ?—No. 

22,558. Your waggons ?—Just the once. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
Adjourned until to-morrow. 
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‘23,560. The Commissioners saw a Mansell wheel sy, Goodfellow. 


there yesterday, which had failed ?—Yes. 
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A, Sutherland, 


23,561. Did you examine that wheel when you 
came back from the accident ?—I just looked at it as 

ou saw it last night. 

23,562. You saw it sufficiently to know that it was 
in about the same condition as when the commis- 
sioners saw it yesterday ?—It was exactly in the same 
condition. 

23,563. The centre part appeared to have torn itself 
out of the wood ?—Yes. 

23,564, Were the bolts which held it together 
broken ?—No, they were not broken; two washers 
held together; it just worked itself out, and the 
centres still remained in the axle. 

23,565. Was there anything to lead you to think 
that the wood was in any way defective from age, or 
was softened ?—It did not appear so. 

23,566. Have. you had the fellow wheel opened 
this morning ?—Yes. 

23,567. Was there any similar wear in it in the 
centre?—No. It was quite sound. 

23,568. And the bolts did not appear to have 
worked the holes larger ?—No. They were quite 
sound. 

23,569. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did it appear as if the 
bolts had cut away the wood?—Yes. Whether it 
was under a break, or not, I cannot say; but if so, it 
must have got itself entirely loose. 

23,570. (Sir J..L. Simmons.) I understood from the 
gentleman who showed us this wheel yesterday that 
it was not under a break carriage ?—I cannot say. 

23,571. (Mr. Galt.) Was it “from defective ‘work- 
manship ?—I cannot say that, the wood must have got 
soft, it may not have been properly seasoned. 

23,572. (Chairman.) In the wheel which you 
opened this morning was the end of the wood straight 
home to the boss of the wheel ?—Yes, it was quite 
tight in. 

23,573. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the wheel which 

gave way did you observe whether the wood was 
perfectly sound, or whether some of it did not show 
an appearance ‘almost like dry rot ?—There was no 
appearance of dry rot about it. 

23,574. From what I saw it appeared to be crumb- 
ling, and almost like dry rot ?—It was too dry, but it 
did not appear that there was any dry rot in it. 
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pi The fibre was almost destroyed ?—Yes. 
576. (Chairman.) Do.you often find that to 
ed in carriages, with teak, does it rye into a ie 
state ?—I cannot say that. 

23,577. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The wood was teak? 
—Yes. 

23,578. (Chairman.) But when you’ examined it 
you did not find anything in the wood to make you 
think that the wood was faulty >—No; not that there 
was dry rot. 

23,579. It would not be at all difficult to have ah 
augur bored through it to let us know in what Biste 
it was ?-—Certainly not. 

23,580. It seems extraordinary that this eet 
should have collapsed in this way ?—If it got in any 
way loose at first, and broke away before a axle 
came out, it might account for it. 

23,581. But “the washers of the present wheel 
appear to have gripped quite tight ?—Yes. 

23,582. And the outer washer was quite tight pan 
Yes. 

* 23,583. There was no appearenes of danger io 
No. 

23,584, (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you examine the tyre 
carefully to see whether there were any marks of 
skidding on the tyre ?—I could not say that. 

23,585. (Chairman.) It is all rusted over >—~Yes. © 

23,586. (Mr. Galt.) Is that the only wheel which 
has failed ?-—One or two wheels have become loose in 
the centre; I think that sometimes that is from the 
dryness. 

23,587. (Chairman.) I heard that, on the Scottish 
Central Division of your line, one had failed r—I do 
not know of it. 

23,588. But you have had one or two of the cithiols 
loosening i in the centre ?—Yes. 

23,589. Do the bolts loosen then p'There have 
been ‘only one or two where that has been the case, 
but I think that it has been owing to standing in vee 
sun in the station. 

23,590. (Mr. Galt.) Do failures in the wheel cause 
any accident ?—No. 

23,591. (Mr. Ayrton.) Tt was, T suppose, a four- 
wheeled carriage ?—I believe so. 


The witness withdrew. — 


Mr. ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND examined. 


23,592. (Chairman.) You are a station-master of 
the North British Company ?—Yes. 

23,593. At what station ?—At Queen Street station, 
in Glasgow. ° 

23,594. That is a passenger station ?—Yes, 

23,595. What staff have you ?—We generally have 
about 60 porters, taking the staff altogether, from 
myself downwards; and I have something like 21 
guards besides. 

3,596. Your staff are chiefly posters, and lamp 
cleaners, and trimmers ?—Yes; and then also signal- 
men, pointsmen, and passenger guards. 

‘23,597. What is the course of duty with your 
porters. Is your station open for the 24 hours ?— 
No, we open at 6 in the morning, but we have always 
anight watchman, and we keep a signalman all night, 
for we have goods in and out, but that comes under the 
goods department; one signalman works the goods 
train in and out as well as the passenger train. 


23,598. Does he take a 12 hours’ shift ?—No, it is , 


only an eight hours shift out of the 24 hours., Our 
porters are on duty from 6 in the morning till half-past 
6 at night, the morning shift get an hour for breakfast, 
and an hour for dinner. The second shift come on at 
8.30, they get an hour for dinner, and an hour for tea. 

23,599. How long do they remain on ?—Half of 
them until 9 o’clock at night, and I arrange so that the 
later shift comes out later next morning. They are 
all within the 12 hours’ work. 

23,600. Does it often happen that from the trains 
being late you have to keep them longer ?—Our 
latest train is at five minutes to 11, and the men 


generally go away ai half-past 11, but we only keep 
men at that duty who come out late. 

23,601. What proportion of your number would 
that be ?—Four or five men. 

23,602. Have you any difficulty in maintaining 
order among your porters ?—No, 

23,603. Do you experience any of the difficulties of 
which we have heard; we have. understood that it is 
difficult »to keep the men to their proper duties about 
the platform, in consequence of their wanting to get 
to duty where they would receive fees ?—A good deal 
of that has been done, but I am pretty strict, and we 
generally keep it down. I have not much difficulty 
about it myself; we keep it down as much as possible. 

23,604. Have you any refreshment room in your 
station ?—Yes. 

23,605. Have you any trouble as regards passengers 
treating men in the refreshment room ?—We do not 
allow men to go into it. 

23,606. Do you believe that that rule is carried out ? 
—I believe so at our station. I do not think that our 
men attempt it. 

23,607. Have you much trouble with passengers 
who are the worse for drink ?—With the evening train, 
and particularly with the Saturday evening train, we 
have a great deal of trouble. 

23,608. Do they want, to get more, drink at the 
station ?—They generally get pretty much before they 
come to the station, they are a loose lot. 

23,609. Have you any control over the refreshment 
room ?—We haye YON little Sines in our refresh- 
ment room. 
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23,610. You can prohibit more liquor being served 
- to persons who are the worse for drink ?—Yes. 

23,611. Referring to your guards, where do they 
nun to ?—The heaviest duty which our guards have, is 
two runs to Edinburgh and back to Glasgow. 

23,612. How many miles is that ?—47 miles each 
way, or about 94 miles; and as regards themen who do 
that work there are two fast trains and two slow trains ; 
the fast train has about one hour and 25 minutes to go to 
Edinburgh, and the stopping train has about two hours. 

23,613. And they come back?—Yes. With the 
four trips if they were two hours each, it would be 
only eight hours. 

23,614. Then there is a certain amount of time at 
the station 2?—Yes, there is a certain time between the 
trains at the station. 

23,615. Would the men get a clear hour in the day 
to take their dinner >—They have two hours. 

23,616. In Edinburgh ?—In Edinburgh, or when 
they get back here. 

23,617. Do yourun guards from here southwards ?— 
No farther than Edinburgh, but'we run guards from 
here to Kinross junction, which is about 50 miles. 

23,618. That is on the Fife line >—Yes, and some 
guards run to Ladybank, that, is 70 miles out, and 
70. baeks iis vote: 

23,619. What time would that occupy with the 
stoppages >—A man leaves here at 20 minutes past 7 
in the morning, and will get back again here at 3.13 in 
the afternoon. 

23,620. Have your 21 guards been long in the service 
of the company ?—Some of the guards have been many 
years in the service, and others have been there for 
12 months only, 

23,621. Out of the 21, how many would not exceed 
two years ?—About 10 are under two years; some 
of them have been on for a number of years. One 
man I suppose has been there ever since the line opened 

26,622. When trains get out of course, which 
happens sometimes, and they are blocked, I suppose 
that you are obliged to have special assistance ?—I 
have four spare guards. 

23,623. Out of the 21?—Yes. 

23,624. Have you ever had cases where from delays 
aman has been kept out from home for 18 or 20 hours ? 
—Very rarely in our case; it is short runs. 

23,625. ‘Taking last January, when there was snow, 
and some of the lines were blocked, did it interfere 
with your working to Hdinburgh ?—No, we have 
been very fortunate ; some of the trains were a little 
delayed, but I put on an extra guard. 

23,626. Do you think that any of your men during 
the last 12 months have had to be out for 18 or 20 
hours consecutively ?—I think not one. 

23,627. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the greatest 
time that they have been actually out, say, during the 
month of January ?—I have had no extra time at all in 
January. 

23,628. ( Chairman.) Is January a bad month ?— 
Sometimes I have a little extra, but here there are 
only steady wages. If the men are on for a longer 
time, we pay them extra. 

23,629. I have before me the account for the fort- 


night ending on the 2nd of January, that would 


include the Christmas fortnight, and I see that a few 
of the men made 13 days ?—Yes, we pay them for 
the Sundays. 

23,630. In the fortnight ending on the 2nd of 
January, one guard made 14 days?—Yes. 

23,631. That is the largest amount of time ?—Yes, 
I do not think that you will find another in the book 
like that. To suit his own purposes he exchanged 
his duty so as to allow him to work on two Sundays. 
_ 23,632. In the fortnight ending on the 16th of 

January no guard made more than 13 days ?—No. 
23,633. For the fortnight ending on the 80th of 
January only three guards made as much as 13 days; 
in the fortnight ending on the 13th of February four 
men made 13 days; and in the fortnight ending the 
27th of February four men made 13 days, which is 
the longest time ?—Yes. 


} 
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23,684. The book which is now before me refers to 
the porters and signalmen ?—Yes, they work round. I 
try to keep them down myself. We have a very good 
staff. 
se 23,635. Have you any goods guards under you ?— 

0. 

23,636. Have you had any casualities in your station? 
—Very few. 

24,637. I suppose that you have had a porter injured? 
—We had a porter injured a week or two ago, but it 
was from an accident in shunting. We have been very 
fortunate in the yard, which is very cramped. 

23,638. You are very cramped for accommodation ? 
—VYes. 

23,639. Have you had any passengers hurt during 
the year 1874 ?—There was one man killed, he was 
returning to Edinburgh the worse for drink, and he 
got among the wheels of the train, and it caused the 


‘death of one of our guards by trying to save him. 


23,640. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you consider that 
the irregularity and unpunctuality of the trains is a 
great cause of accidents ?—No doubt. 

23,641. Generally speaking do you consider that 
danger is to be apprehended from it ?—There is no 
doubt that punctuality is a very important matter. If 
trains are late I do not see why accidents should 
happen if the rule is strictly carried out. 

23,642. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you work upon the 
block system on the North British line?—On some 
parts of it. 

23,643. Not throughout the whole line ?—-No. 

23,644. Have you the block system between here 
and Edinburgh ?—On some parts of the line. I do not 
think that it is finished on the whole line. 

23,645. ( Chairman.) Do you ever fly-shunt your 
carriages ?—We are not supposed to do it. I do not 
allow it. 

23,646. Do you think that it is often done upon the 
line ?—Yes, among the goods trains. 

23,647. But I am speaking of passenger trains ?— 
No. Ido not allow it, if I know it. 

23,648. Have yon had any mishap from that cause ? 
—No. I do not recollect any. 

23,649. Task you the question because there is a 
report on the 24th of February 1873 of an occurrence 
at Blackstone Junction. A passenger train from Bath- 
gate to Manuel, from which an engine had been de- 
tached, came into collision with a goods engine, 
causing injury to six passengers. Fly shunting was 
resorted to by the station-master against the orders of 
the company ?—So it appears. 

23,650. Do you use a tail rope here ?—We do not 
use a tail rope once a month. 

23,651. Have you ever had fly-shunting with 
passenger trains P—We do not allow it. 

23,652. There appears to be some rule upon that 
subject ?—Yes. 

23,653. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You say that it is not 
allowed ; but have you ever had occasion to have 
recourse to it P—No. 

23,654. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you think that the 
frequent irregularity of trains causes a careless or in- 
different mode of working on the part of the railway 
servants ?—I do not think that it should doso. I 
believe the men are more anxious to keep the train 
right. 

23,655. Iam alluding tu an intermediate station, 
where there is frequent irregularity ; do the men look 
upon it as a matter of course that they cannot keep up 
their time ?—No. 

23,656. ( Chairman.) When trains are out, of course 
it makes an additional strain upon the signalman ?— 
I believe they are then more particular to keep 
everything clear. 

23,657. There are no drivers in your way ?—No. 

23,658. Do your signalmen make any mistakes ?— 
No. . 

23,659. Have you ever had to check any of you 
servants for coming on duty in an unfit state ?—Very 
rarely. 
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A, Sutherland. 
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23,660. You have had them in that. condition ?— 


‘A. Sutherland. Yes ; but seldom. 


23,661. Have you had goods guards coming on duty 


16 April 1875. in an unfit state >—Yes, but very rarely. 


— 


23,662. Within the year 1874 have you had one? 
—No. Ido not think that I have had such a case 
with a guard in 1874. 

23,663. Has it ever happened to you to see. your 
guards in an unfit state >—No. 

23,664. I suppose that sometimes your porters 
come on in an unfit state?—Yes. Last week I dis- 
charged one at once for that reason. 

23,665. Do your porters remain long with you ?— 
They leave us as soon as they get better pay. 

23,666. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What are the wages of 
your porters when you first engage them ?—18s..a week. 

23,667. What is the first rise >—We give them 19s., 


and then -we.give them some promotion if they. are 
smart fellows, ¢ ape 

23,668. Do you find that that is not sufficient to 
retain them ?—No, not in Glasgow. ' 

23,669. (Chairman.) How much have your guards? 
—From 21s. to 80s. per week, 

23,670. According to their service?—Yes. We 
give the guards 1s. a week extra per year. 

23,671. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Up to a maximum of 
what ?—27s. One of the old guards has 30s. 

26,672. (Mr. Galt.) Have your guards generally been 
long in your service ?—Some of them have. ‘There 
have been porters who have remained on in the 
service, and some of them have beena good many years 
in the service before. 

23,673. (Chairman.) They have been promoted from 
porters to be guards ?—Yes, 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun H. Ross examined. 


23,674. (Chairman.) You are superintendent of the 
goods station at Cowlairs, are you not ?—Of both the 
goods and passenger station at, Cowlairs, it is a mile 
and a half from here, at the other end of the tunnel. 

23,675. That is the tunnel at about the word 
“ Sighthill” on that map down to Queen Street ?— 
When you leave Queen Street the tunnel is about three 
quarters of a mile long. 

23,676. On that map the tunnel would go about as 
high as that red patch >—Yes. 

23,677. What is your staff there?—I have 120 
men. 

23,678. Of what classes would they be composed ?— 
Of goods guards, signalmen, and ticket collectors, 
incline breaksmen, and porters; my last pay bill was 
for 114 men. 

23,679. You have a very small passenger staff at 
Cowlairs. You have two booking clerks, seven por- 
ters, and two foremen ?—Yes, but there are signal- 
men and others, there are 14 incline breaksmen, and 
three men connected with the signals, and there are 
17 or 18 altogether connected with the incline. 

23,680. How many signalmen have you?—12. 

23,681. Are your signalmen on duty for eight hours 
shifts, or for 12 hours shifts ?-We have an eight hours 
shift when the duties are in the usual manner. A 
the Helensburgh junction we have an eight hour 
shift. 

23,682. Have you had a man working eight hours 
for a long time ?—For three years I think, as nearly as 
I can recollect. 

23,683. Do you find that the men like the eight 
hours better than the 12 hours ?—Yes, there is no 
doubt about it. 

23,684. Have you had any difficulty from the men 
who are off for an afternoon’s shift not taking their 
rest, and amusing themselves instead of resting ?—No, 
T never had any difficulty in that matter. 

23,685. You have not noticed that the men have 
come on duty fatigued ?—No; I have never noticed it. 

23,686. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are your eight hours 
men paid the same as the 12 hours men ?—Just the 
same, they are better paid in fact. 

23.687. (Chairman.) Are they paid by the day, or 
by the hour ?—They are paid by the day, but they are 
paid for Sunday duty as well, because with the pas- 
senger trains they are paid for 14 days in the fortnight, 
they are paid eight hours a day, and there is the 
Sunday. 

23,688. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known any 
of them working at job work during their leisure hours 
when they were off duty ?—No, they never do so to 
my knowledge. 

23,689. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many of these 
eight hours men have you on your paper ?—Six. 

23,690. And how many of the 12 hours men ?—I 
have 12 altogether. 1 have six each. 

23,691. You have six for signal stations on the eight 
hours plan, and three on the other plan ?—Yes, The 
other persons are more connected with the goods, at 


the Sighthill branch, for instance ; there is nothing but 
goods upon it, and we do not consider 12 hours too much. 

23,692. Have you a relief man in case of any man 
being sick ?—Yes. 

23,693. A regularly trained man ?—Yes. 

23,694. What is his ordinary occupation otherwise ? 
—He is sent to another place where he can do some- 
thing else. Every different place has a different kind 
of work, and this man is required to know the duties 
at the different places. 

23,695. Is that’ man specially for relieving a man 
under your control, or can he be sent to some other 
part of the line as well P—He could be sent to another 
place as well. 

23,696. (Earl of Aberdeen.) At the 12 hours boxes 
are there certain intervals for meals P—No. 

23,697. (Chairman.) Does the man take his meals 
in a basket to the box ?—His meals are generally 
brought to him. 

23,698. (Sir J. 1. Simmons.) When the night man 
becomes a day man, how do you manage the shift 2— 
They make the change on the Sabbath on account of 
not having much to do on that day. 

23,699. Do you not always keep the signalmen at 
the boxes on the Sabbath ?—No; not after the trains 
have passed. 

23,700. For how many hours is your line closed 
on the Sunday ?—From 11 in the forenoon until 5 
in the evening, unless a ballast engine is working, 
but .we give notice in that case. The engineer of the 
line lets us know when he has work to do on Sabbath, 
and we attend to it. 

23,701. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you think that the 
12 hours men are able to do their work properly ?— 
Yes, as well as the eight hours men. 

23,702. (Chairman.) What do the men do on the 
Sabbath ?—After their duty is done we do not care 
about their being there. 

23,703. The line is practically closed for eight hours 
on the Sabbath ?—Yes. . 

23,704. Have you checkers and clerks ?—I have 
only one checker. We have different sidings, but the 
traders at the sidings load and unload, themselves; 
and we merely check the invoice. 

23,705. (Str J. L. Simmons.) These sidings are off 
your main line ?-—Yes. f 

23,706. Who manages the points at those sidings ? 
— Whatever siding is worked I am responsible for. 

23,707. (Mr. Ayrton.) At any siding which touches 
your railway you manage the points ?—Yes. 

23,708. And if there is any further point within 
that siding they manage it p—Yes. 

23,709. (Chairman.) If I understand your station 
rightly, you have leading from your main line one 
siding for goods, and then from your own siding these 
other things run off; is not that so?—One of my 
sidings is off the Sighthill Branch ; it is a quarter of 
a mile from the main line altogether. _ vd 

23,710. Take the Cowlairs station ?—One of the 
sidings is immediately at the platform. 
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23,711. It comes off the main line ?—Yes. 

23,712. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you any siding 
which comes off the main line at some little distance 
from the station?—We have four sidings from the 
main line, for goods from Queen Street for instance. 

23,718. But have you any pilot siding ?—No; not 
on the main line. 

23,714. (Chairman.) Have you had any of the men 
hurt at your station within the last 18 months—take 
the year 1874 ?—We have not had many hurt at my 
station, but we have had a good few hurt over the 
line. 

23,715. Of those on your pay list ?—Yes. 

23,716. Can you give us the particulars ?—I see 

three goods guards on the pay sheet who were in- 
jured. - 
23,717. What happened to them ?—One of them 
sprained his ankle in jumping upon a piece of slack ; 
another lost his balance, coming between the buffer 
and the wheel, and it caught his foot ; the other man 
hurt his leg slightly—he was off for six weeks; the 
other man Hodge lost his foot. 

23,718. Those cases were not in the station, the 
accident did not happen in the station?—-No; one 
happened at Bowling, and the other, I think, at 
Alexandra. 

23,719. Taking casualties in the station, have you 
any record of them in the book ?—We lost a ticket 
collector in 1874. 

23,720, Was he killed ?—Yes; he jumped on to a 
train and lost his balance, and fell upon the platform. 

23,721. Was that a necessary thing for him to do 
in the discharge of his duty ?—No, he was jumping 
on in order to save his walking to the end of the 
platform, a thing which he had been very often 
warned against ; he was a big jolly looking man, but 
was a yery bad jumper, and I used to tell him not to 
do it. 

23,722. Then just in order to save his walking he 
tried to jump on to the train?—Yes, and he lost his 
hold and went down and was killed; he was the only 
ticket collector that I remember who got hurt at that 
station. ‘ 

23,723. Have any of your porters been hurt ?—No, 
except receiving a scratch. 

23,724. Getting a finger torn >—Yes. 

23,725. And now and then I suppose you have a 
man spraining his back ?—Sometimes, but not often. 

23,726. Have you much luggage ?—Yes, we have 
a good deal of transfer luggage at Cowlairs. 

23,727. Is it heavy luggage?—Yes, at the time 
when people are going to the coast the luggage is 
heavy. 

23,728. You mean in the summer time ?—Yes, 
with passengers going from Edinburgh and the east 
to the coast. 

23,729. Do you charge the luggage upon the North 
British Railway ?—We do. 

23,730. As a general rule do you think that you 
charge it whenever it is in excess ?—Yes, we do 
charge it. Last year we charged it so accurately that 
passengers sent it down by the steamer. We put it 
on on purpose to keep them from sending it by rail, and 
last year it was better than usual. 

23,731. Was that because the luggage was so heavy 
that it prevented your keeping time ?—Yes, that was 
the principal cause, detention with luggage. 

23,732. Did you find that passengers were carrying 
things with them which would not come under the 
designation of personal luggage ?—It was not so much 
that. All boxes were personal luggage. 

23,733. How long have you been at Cowlairs ?— 
For 20 years. 

23,734. Is it your experience that the quantity of 
luggage carried by passengers has increased compared 
with what it was?—It has very much increased up 
to last year, but last year we had not half the luggage 
which we had in the year before. 

23,735. You choked it off >—Yes. 

23,736. But your experience is that people have 
got into the habit of taking more luggage than they 
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did ?—I certainly think that they carry with them 
more than they did. 

23,737. We have heard a good deal in some places 
about the peculiar weight of commercial travellers’ 
luggage, have you much of that ?—No ; we are not 
troubled with it ; that is more in the Queen’s Street 
Station ; the commercial travellers generally start from 
the termini, and ours is a junction ; they come very 
little in contact with us at Cowlairs. 

23,738. There is a rule that commercial travellers 
are only charged half the rate for their luggage in ex- 
cess, is there not ?—It was so, but I do not know how 
it is now. 

23,739. Do you know what was the origin of that 
rule ?—I could not say. 

23,740. Do your trains keep pretty regular time into 
Cowlairs ?—They are doing pretty well just now. 

23,741. It is now a good time of the year; how did 
they do last November, and December, and January ? 
—I do not think that we were worse than our neigh- 
bours; the time was not always first class. 

23,742. What do you think would be the longest 
time that any of your guards were kept on continuously 
in the bad months, taking the bad time when you were 
all delayed here ?>—Generally if a guard was out for 
more than 14 or 15 hours, I used to give him a day off. 
I always kept a few spare men for that purpose. 

23,743. I suppose that during the bad months, 14 
or 15 hours were frequent?—A man was sometimes on 
for 20 hours; he was lying beneath the snow and 
could not get on the road. 

23,744. Was your line blocked? —Yes, we were 
blocked both upon the Peebles Branch, and Fast of 
Edinburgh. 


23,745. Excepting in a time of snow and fog, do 


you think that if we examined the journals we should — 


ever find that guards had been out for 18 or 20 hours 
consecutively ?—No. 

23,746. Excepting in a snow storm ?—Yes, or ex- 
cepting there was a breakdown on the line, but that is 
a very rare occurrence. 

23,747. Ifa man had been out for that time what 
would be the least number of hours that you would 
give him before you called him on duty again >—He 
would be off for 12 hours before he was out again. 
Generally speaking they are 12 hours out, and 12 hours 
in ; that is the general rule on the goods line. 

23,748. Then a man would get fully 12 hours before 
he was called on again ?—Yes. 

23,749. As respects any of those men when they 
have been unavoidably detained have you found them 
so much exhausted as to be unfit to bring on their 
engine >—No, I never did so. 

23,750. Did you ever find them coming home the 
worse for drink in such cases ?—No, I cannot say. that 
I ever did. 

23,751. Are you much troubled with, drink among 
your men ?—We are getting better; two years ago 
when labour was so scarce we, like other people, had 
a difficulty in getting men to behave themselves, but 
they are improving. 

23,752. How many cases do you suppose that you 
have had in the year 1874, under your notice, of alleged 
drunkenness among the men, and men being thereby 
unfit for duty. Iam not speaking of men dismissed, 
but how many cases have you had to inquire into P— 
I have not had many. 

23,753. Have you had one in a month ?—No. 

23,754. Not so many ?—No, I am sure that [ have 
not had half that number. 

23,755. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Do you always fine 
the men when they are drunk ?—No, I geuerally 
dismiss them when they are drunk. 

23,756. (Mr. Galt.) Do you dismiss them the first 
time ?— Yes. 

23,757. But suppose that they are only a little the 
worse for liquor ?—Then we fine them 5s. 

23,758. (Chairman.) If a man came on duty and 
was not quite steady, what should you do ?—We should 
send him home. 
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23,759. Do you impose a fine ?—Yes, a fine or dis- 
missal. We generally put a case of that sort before 
the superintendent. ; 

23,760. Have you ever had that happen with guards ? 
—Yes. : 

23,761. That has been when they have been going 
on duty ?>—Yes, we have seen them so when they have 
been going on duty. 

22,762. Have you ever had to take them off their 
train ?—We do not generally let them go on the train 
under those circumstances ; we have stopped them 
several times, but I do not recollect ever taking a man 
off after he has got on. 

23,763. Have you ever had to stop a driver or fire- 
man for being unfit ?—No; we have had occasion to 
report what we have seen. We generally hand such 
a case over to the superior of the department. 

23,764, If you saw a driver or a fireman in an unfit 
state, you would report the case to the foreman ?— 
Yes, and he would be suspended. 

23,765. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the foreman always 
there when the train starts ?—There is always a fore- 
man at Cowlairs, so far as the station is concerned. 

23,766. (Chairman.) Has it happened with your 
signalmen that you have had sometimes to stop them 
from going on to their box >—No; I never required to 
stop a signalman so far as I recollect. . 

23,767. Taking the last year or two, have you ever 
had any allegation against a signalman of drunken- 
ness >—No; I do not recollect a case. 

23,768. (Earl of Aberdeen.) We understand that 
even if a man was suspected of having had too much 
drink he would be fined ?—He would be stopped and 
not allowed to go out with the train. 

23,769. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you so suspect a man 
he gives a certain appearance of not being sober P— 
Yes. 

23,770. (Chairman.) Can you generally form a 
pretty good idea ?>—Yes ; I think that I could form an 
idea whether a man was the worse for drink or not, 
and if I thought that he was I would not allow him to 
go with the train. 

23,771. Andvyou have not often made a bad hit ?— 
I think not. 

23,772. Upon the whole do you think that you have 
had more eases of that sort during the last five years 
than during the previous five years ?—We were a little 


troubled in 1878, when there was such a commotion, 


amongst the men all striking here and there, and we 
sometimes had to give a man a train which we would 
not care about at another time. 

23,773. The men were getting higher wages ?—They 
were getting what they liked, and a great many of 
our guards from the Coatbridge district were inclined 
to go, in order to get 12s. or 14s. a day. 

23,774. Do you think that those high wages were 
very much spent in drink ?—I think that they were 
sometimes spent in drink. 

23,775. And it was the same with your men as with 
others?—Ours did not get the chance, we.never paid 
the higher wages to them. 

23,776. Had you not to pay more in extra allow- 
ances and things of that sort ?—They got 2s. more. 

23,777. (Mr. Galt.) Did any of the men who left 
to go to the collieries come back ?—They wished to 
come back, but I do not think that we took them. 


23,778. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the 2s. a permanent. 


rise ?—Yes, we used to start them at 1/. a week, and 
they only rose to 24s., and we start them now at 24s. 
for goods guards, and we raise them to 30s. at a rise 
of 1s, a week in the year. 

23,779. (Chairman.) Which class of your men do you 
consider work the hardest >—The goods and mineral 
guards. : 

23,780. In your opinion is there any difference 
between the work of the two classes of goods and 
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mineral guards ?—The mineral work is a different 
work, but { do not think that it is harder work. = 

23,781. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You have spoken of 
trains being more regular’ now than they were some- 
time back, were you alluding to the goods trains, or 
to the passenger trains ?—I was alluding to the whole 
thing. We are keeping better time this year. 

23,782. (Chairman.) Do you think that you are 
keeping better time this year than you did last year ? 
—I think so, I have not looked at the books, but I 
find that our trains come in more to time. 

23,783. From the end of March to the end of 
September they work pretty well ?—Yes, that is not 
the heaviest time. 

23,784. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose that you 
find that the drivers, of goods and of mineral trains 
keep much the same time ?—Yes. 

23,785. (Chairman.) Will you show us your pay 
sheet ?>—( The witness produced the same.) 

23,786. Taking the man who has made the longest 
time, he has made 15 days in a fortnight >—Yes, that 
isa spare man. If a special train is ordered in the 
night that man has to go, and he has a little more pay 
when he is on that duty. They may be called out at 
night. 
eee He has made 15 days in the fortnight ?— 

es. 

23,788. Taking the fortnight ending December the 
5th, the longest time is 15 days in the fortnight, 
which was made only by one man, and the explana- 
tion of that is, that he is a Spare man, and that a great 
deal of it is waiting time?—Yes. ~ 

28,789. In the fortnight ending the 19th of De- 
cember there are three goods guards who have made 15 
days ?-—Yes. 

23,790. Then in the fortnight ending January the 
2nd, the longest time made is 16 days, which was 
made by one man, namely, James Watson ?—Yes, he 
was a spare man, the explanation is the same. 

23,791. And two men made 15 days >—Yes. 

23,792. In the fortnight ending January the 16th, 
— longest time made is 15 days by one man ?— 

es. 

23,793. And in the fortnight ending January the 
30th, the longest time made'‘is 15 days, which is made 
by one man?—Yes. I might make a remark about 
these 15 days that this man goes away on the Satur- 
day and stops at Carlisle on the Sunday. — 

23,794. The explanation of that case of Alexander 
Miller, is that he has to stop at Carlisle on the Sunday, 
and he is paid for it, being away from home ?—Yes. 

23,795. Sixteen days is the longest time ?—Yes. 

23,796. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are there many men 
who run long trips, and sleep at the other end, and 
then come back ?—Yes; there are 10 guards who run 
to Berwick and Newcastle and Carlisle. 

23,797. What is the longest of those runs ?>—The 
generally ‘go from here to the’ other end in about 
10 hours. 

23,798. Do you find that they get to their destina- 
tion in pretty good time ?—Yes, 

23,799. (Chairman.) They lodge there ?—Yes, 
they have 12 hours to run, and 12 hours to sleep, and 
then they come back again. 

23,800. Have you had much agitation among your 
men with respect to the time that they are kept on 
duty ?>—Yes. They are content now, but in 1873 
they had their own way, they were determined to 
have only an eight hours shift, but we are now getting 
a better class of men, and we have no trouble with 
them. : 

23,801. Looking at your ‘pay sheet it strikes me 
te you have very few cases of sickness ?—Very 

ew. 

23,802. You do not find that the work knocks the 
men up ?—No, I think that the railway Classes are as 
healthy a set of men as you would expect to get. 


. 


* The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. AtexanpeR RoBerRtSon examined. 


23,803. (Chairman.) What.‘are you on the North 
British Railway ?—I am goods superintendent at the 
Sighthill Station, that is one of the Glasgow stations. 

23,804. Is that the principal goods station ?—Yes, 

23,805. How long have you been there p—For 
about four years. 


23,806. Were you in the North British Company’s 
service before that time ?—Yes. 

23,807. Where ?—At Silloth. 

23,808. For how long ?—Six years. 

23,809. As station-master?—Yes, in charge of 
the steamers, in charge of the steam boat and dock, 
traffic, as well as the railway working. 

23,810. How far does your control extend at the 
Sighthill station?—Just, within the station, and no- 
thing more. aii uk 

23,811. Not up to the junction with the spur which 
joins on with the Caledonian Railway ?—No. 

23,812. What is the number of your staff at the 
station ?—-There are 109 men. We are working an 
outside working staff. 

23,813. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) On your pay sheet ? 
— Yes. 

23,814. (Chairman.) That would be in the yards? 
—In the yards and in the goods depéts. 

28,815. Besides that you have weighers and clerks, 
and checkers ?>—Yes. 

23,816. How many of them are there ?—63. 

23,817. How many signalmen have you ? — No 
signalmen are under my charge. 

23,818. Have you any breaksmen or goods guards 
under your charge ?—We have none. 

23,819, Is there any passenger work at Sighthill ? 
—None whatever. 

23,820. How many casualties have you had in 
1874, or where men were hurt in your yard?—In 
1874 there was one man injured. 

23,821. Was he seriously hurt >—Yes, he had one 
leg taken off. 

23,822. What was he?—A clearing house number 
taker, at least he did that duty, but he was one of our 

» servants. , ; 

23,823. Did he get knocked down by a train ?>—He 

was passing out of an office, and stepped accidentally 
_ in front of a passing engine. : 

23,824. Have any of the porters been hurt between 
the buffers ?—None. 

23,825. And have none been hurt by goods falling 

ou them ?—There has been nothing beyond slight 
sears and bruises in the ordinary handling of goods, 
_ 23,826. (Mr. Galt.) What became of the man who 
had his leg taken off ?—He recovered, and came back 
again; he had a little telegraph experience, and I put 
him in the position of telegraph clerk at the station. 

23,827. Did you give him the same wages as he 


had before P—Yes, I think that now he has ls. or 2s.’ 


more. 

23,828, I suppose that if a man has been injured but 
can still do some work, you employ him upon a kind 
of work which he can do ?—Certainly, if we have any 
light duty for which he is fitted. 

23,829. ( Chairman.) How is your station worked ; 
by cranes ?—By hand cranes. 

23,830. Have you often the case of men getting 
their fingers hurt in the wheels ?—Very seldom. I 
am not aware of a single instance. 

23,831. Have they been hurt by the handles ?— Yes, 
I remember a case or two of that kind. 

23,832. When ?—A year or two ago. 

23,833. In last year have you had any such case >— 
None, last year. 

23,834. At your station do you handle goods of 
more than two tons ‘weight ?—Yes, we have a 20-tons 
crane. — if 

23,835. For very heavy articles you have a 20-tons 
crane ?—Yes, for large boilers and articles of ma- 
chinery. sift 

23,836. Armour plates >—We have little or nothing 
of that kind; they have been chiefly boilers. 


! 


23,837. You have not any goods guards under your 
charge ?—None. 
aaheee They are on the Cowlairs pay sheet ?— 

es. 

23,539. What is the course of duty in your sheds; 
at what time do they open in the morning ?--We 
begin at. various hours ; the first shift comes on at 
midnight. 

23,840. Until when are those men on duty ?—Six 
of the men begin at midnight, and finish at noon; 
they. have two hours for meals out of that time. Then 
we have another set of six men, who commence at 
2 am. and who finish at abgat 2.30 on the same 
day. 

23,841. They have two hours in the same way ?— 
Yes; then 16 men commence at 5 a.m. and finish at 
6 p.m. on the same day. Then 26 men commence 
at 7 a.m. and work on until the day’s work is 
finished. 

23,842. Is that for delivery into the town, or for- 
warding ?—Forwarding ; then they work until the 
loading is completed, which is never later than 9.30 
p.m. 

23,843. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do the later section 
of men get extra time for that ?—Yes, after 8 p.m. 

23,844. They work from 7 a.m. till 8 p. m. without 
extra time ?—Yes. 

23,845. (Chairman.) Having two hours out for 
meals ?—Yes. 

23,846. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That makes 11 hours 
work ?—Yes. 

28,847. (Chairman.) After 8 o’clock, if they work 
till 9.30, they get an hour and a half overtime ?— 
Yes, but we pay them for two hours. 

23,848, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do those men get 
anything extra for their day, it being 11 working 
hours, as compared with others whose day is only 
10 working hours?—No ; it is considered an equi- 
valent that they work in the day, whereas others work 
in the night, 

23,849. (Chairman.) You consider 10 hours night 
duty equal to 11 hours day work >—Yes ; men who 
commence at 8 o’clock in the morning work until 
9 o'clock p.m. 

23,850. How long has that system of overtime been 
in force with you?—The system existed before I 
came; it was not a very definite one; it was merely 
discretionary ;.it became more definite when the 
agitation began, about three years ago. 

23,851. Do you find that the giving overtime in 
that way causes any tendency to prolong the work, 
and to idle, and to make a little more money ?>—I do 
not find it so. 

23,852. Do you think that the men work as hard 
during the regular 11 hours of work as if they could not 
earn anything more afterwards ?—The circumstances 
are so pressing with us and there is such a desire to 
get the work finished that no slackness is perceptible 
in the men’s efforts. We have trains starting at a 
particular time, and the goods must necessarily be 
despatched. 

23,853. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find that the 
men show any preference for work in the gangs where 
they can make: overtime, as compared with working 
in the other gangs ?—I see no preference exhibited, 
but we alternate the men a week and week about. 

23,854. (Chairman.) So that in one week they are 
working at one time, and in the next week they are 
working at another time >—Yes. 

23,855. (Mr. Galt.) Do you allow them voluntarily 
to change from one shift to another ?—That is an 
arrangement of their own. 

23,856. If one man wishes to change with another 
man, do you allow him to change ?—Yes. It is sub- 
ject to our approval. We do not allow them to do it 
themselves. ; 

23,857. (Chairman.) You would not allow them 
to change without your sanction ?>—No. 
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23,858, (Mr. Galt.) But you would not object to 
it if they wished it ?—Not at all, if it was reasonable. 

23,859. (Chairman.) Do you find any difficulty in 
the midnight shift ?—None at all. 

23,860. As to the men who go at 5 in the morning, 
and who should go off at 6 in the evening, do you 
ever happen to keep them on until 7 or 8 in the 
evening ?—No. 

23,861. What work have they ?—They are landing 
and sorting goods for delivery in Glasgow, and par- 
ticularly goods which the previous men have sorted on 
to the lorries during the day. 

23,862. Your last shift of 30 men are chiefly taken 
up with the loading outwards ?>—Yes. 

23,863. Are you pagticular in closing your doors in 
the evening ?—Yes, most particular. 

23,864. At what time ?—At half-past six. 

23,865. Is that strictly adhered to ?—Yes. 

23,866. What do you do if a man comes late with a 
lorry full of goods ?—-The lorry remains until the 
next morning ; we take it inside the gates but his load 
is kept there until the next morning. 

23,867. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see in the rules of 
the company that they reserve a right to deduct insu- 
rance premiums, are all your men insured ?—I believe 
that they are. 

23,868. Is that insurance managed by the company ? 
—It is managed apart from the company. It is 
managed by the servants themselves by men selected 
from among themselves. 

23,869. Do you compel the men to join that insu- 
rance society, or not?—It is accepted by every man 
who joins the service. 

23,870. (Chairman.) Would you take a man into 
your service if he refused to insure himself ?—We 
have never had a case of that description ; but I believe 
that we should. 

23,871. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the insurance 
against—is it against sickness, or against accident ?>— 
Against accident. It extends for 12 months and gives 
temporary relief. 

23,872. (Mr. Galt.) In case of death, what is the 
result ?—I scarcely remember. I am not a member of 
the insurance society myself. 

23,873. Then it is not compulsory ?—It is not com- 
pulsory with the clerks. 

23,874. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It refers to those 
men who are engaged in the working departments? 
—Yes. 

23,875. (Chairman.) Does it include locomotive 
men, drivers?—I believe that it does ; but they are a 
department by themselves. 

23,876. (Mr. Galt.) You have never heard any of 
the men complain r— Never. 

23,877. (Chairman.) Have you your pay sheets >— 
Yes; this is a summary of all the sheets for the last 12 
months. The men are paid the exact time. 

23,878. But if anything happened to keep men on 
duty for two hours longer, what would be the result ? 
—The extra time does not extend to these men at 
all. 
23,879. What do you call marshal-men *—'Those 
are the chief yardsmen. 

23,880. We should call them foremen shunters ?— 
Yes. 

23,881. They get extra time >—Yes 

23,882. In what period ?—In a fortnight; that is 
5s. 4d. a day, that is one day. 

23,883. In the fortnight ending March the 28th, 
four marshal men made 13 days each ?>— Yes, but this 
isa sort of premium because their duties run into 
Sunday and we pay them extra. 4 

23,884. Then what is the explanation of two or 
three of the pointsmen making 14 days ?—They run 
into Sunday. 

23,885. What do you pay for Sunday duty >—We 
pay double. 

23,886. If a man took ten hours duty on Sunday, 
what would he be paid ?—Two days. 

23,887. We now come to porters ?>—This is porters 
extra time; they do not all have extra time, 
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23,888. The longest time made in the fortnight by 
the porters is 12 days ?—Yes, | 

23,889. The longest extra time made in the fort- 
night is a day and a quarter which was made by three 
men ?-—Yes, 

23,890. There are pilot guards on your pay sheet ? 
—Yes ; we call them yardsmen. ; 

23,891. The longest time made by any pilot guard 
in the fortnight ending the 13th of February is 13 
days ?—Yes. 

23,892. A watchman made 16 days in the fort- 
night?—Yes, that is from special duties. 

23,893. That is the highest amount and that is 
only by one man, That is in the first fortnight in 
February ?—Yes. 

23,894. Just let us run over the next fortnight ; 
the longest time made in the next fortnight by any 
porter was 14 days, and that was only by one man. 
Your days are 11 hours ?—Yes. , 

23,895. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Some of the gangs 
have only 10 hours ?— Yes. a 

23,896. (Mr. Galt.) And double time for Sundays ? 
—Yes. If the work extends to 11 hours we arrange 
their work, 

23,897. (Chairman.) Have you the time book ?—= 
Yes ; our station-master keeps the time. 

23,898. Is any return of these accidents sent ?— 
No. 

23,899. ‘Those are not the class of accidents which 
you would report ?>—They are not. 

23,900. Sickness does not appear to be common at 
all among your men; there are very few cases of 
sickness >—Not many. ; 

23,901. There are only four cases of sickness entered 
in the pay sbeets from the Ist of February to the 
present time ?—Yes. 

23,902. (Mr. Galt.) Out of how many men are 
the four cases of sickness ?—184. 

23,903. ( Chairman.) This book (referring to another 
book) gives the time of the yardsmen ?—Yes. 

23,904. If a man made extra time would it be put a 
day and a half, or a day and a quarter, in the column ? 
—These circumstances attached to the yardsmen for 
overtime would be uniform, so that it would be the 
same day after day. 

23,905. I see that there is a man entered a day and 
a half ?>—Yes. 

23,906. Here is a case which happened in No- . 
vember ; do you remember anything of that case P— 
Yes. | 


23,907. One man named William Jack, in the fort- 


night ending the 21st of November, was dismissed for 


being drunk and disorderly and causing an accident ? 
—Yes. 

23,908. Did he come on duty drunk ?—Yes, he 
came wishing to enter upon his duties, and of course 
he was resisted, and he was ordered off the premises, 
and because he could not get his own way he assaulted 
his foreman, for which I punished him. 

23,909. You dismissed him ?—Yes, 

23,910. Was he taken before the magistrates >—He 
was. 

23,911. Was he punished ?—He was. , 

23,912. Have you any company’s doctor to whom 
small accidents are sent ?—We have a recognized 
doctor quite near to the station, to whom we send 
cases. : 

23,913. Has he a fixed allowance, or does he charge 
for each case >—He charges for each case. 

23,914. So that his account in the Secretary’s de- 
partment would show at. once the nature of the acci- 
dents which he has treated ?>—He has never yet had 
any charges against the company that I know of. 

23,915. (Sir J.-L. Simmons.) Would not his 
charges be paid by the insurance company ?—Yes, 
they are paid by the men first, they are responsible to 
the doctor, but they recover the money through the 
insurance. 

23,916. So that it does not fall upon the company ? 
—lIt does not fall upon the company. 
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23,917. (Chairman.) The insurance society’s agent 
would pay the money ?—Yes. 

23,918. I want to see what accidents are trivial 
accidents, which arise in the ordinary handling of 
goods; and what accidents arise from the railway 
service ?—They register the cases in the insurance 
society’s office ; they do all that. 

23,919. (Mr. Galt.) Is there not a distinction in 
the medical attendance between a man who has been 
injured by an accident, and a man who has an ordinary 
sickness ?—In an ordinary case of sickness it is left, 
of course, for the man to provide the medical atten- 
dance. . 

23,920. (Chairman.) The insurance does not cover 
that ?—-No, it is only in the case of accidents. 

23,921. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have a copy of 
these rules have you not ?—Yes. 

23,922. And you see that each servant of the com- 
pany under you is also in possession of a copy ?— 
Yes. 

23,923. I see that one of the rules states that the 
goods agents, and other officials, are responsible that 
each man understands the duties assigned to him ?— 
Yes. 

23,924, What security do you take that the men do 
understand their duties; do you examine them, or 
how do you ascertain it ?— We have a system of 
employing them; they enter at very low routine work 
in the ease of porters; they begin as mere manual 
labourers, under the supervision, of course, of a fore- 
man. 

23,925. Is it seen that they read these rules 
through, or are they read through to them ?—They 
are not read through to them, the book is given to 
them to read for themselves. 

23,926. But no one examines them on the book P— 
Nobody examines them on the book except they 
commit a breach of the rules. 

23,927. I see that there is a rule which requires 
that the servants have a knowledge of, and are re- 
sponsible for, the whole of the rules of the company, 
how do you insure that ?—They are only required to 
have a knowledge of the rules as far as their own 
duties bring them within them. 

23,928. (Chairman.) You do not expect the porters 
to be conversant with the rules as regards the locomo- 
tive men, and the signalmen ?—No. 

23,929. (Mr. Galt.) Referring to the medical at- 
tendance, the men actually pay the doctor them- 
selves?—Formally they pay the doctor themselves, 
but they recover the money from the insurance. 

_ 23,930. Then of course if they pay the insurance 
the company does not pay it ?—The company does not 

ay it. 

_ 23,931. (Chairman.) Do your men sign an acknow- 
ledgment for the rule book ?—Yes.: 

23,932. Is that the same form as the Caledonian 
Company’s form ?—I have never seen the Caledonian 
Company’s form. 
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23,933. Is it the same as that (handing a paper to 
the witness) ?—The same form is made useable for the 
various departments ; it is the same form in substance. 

23,934. You have not these rules made up in sepa- 
rate divisions, so as to give a man only the part refer- 
ring to his duties ?—No, it is all one book. 

23,935. When a man leaves the service, does he 
give up the book ; is it taken from him ?—Yes. 

23,936. Have you arule about young boys and the 
duty which they are to perform ?--We have no rule 
about that. 

23,937. Do you take boys on ?—Only as apprentice 
clerks ; we do not take on any boys for manual labour. 

23,938. Have you a stock of fog signals ?—Yes. 

23,939. Have you ever run short of them '—Never, 
we always have a supply. 

23,940. Have you ever found any of them faulty ? 
—We do not use any of them ourselves. We hold 
them in stock in case of any of the guards being 
deficient of them. 

23,941. Are they not used at the Sighthill station in 
case of thick weather ?—No, we do not require to use 
them. 

23,942. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you also keep 
port-fires in stock ?—Yes. 

23,943. Are they ever used ?—Very seldom, I think. 

23,944. (Chairman.) What do you use them for ? — 
To supply the guards if they should be short. 

23,945. Do they not sometimes put one down on 

the ground if they are going slow >—Yes. 
& 23,946. What stock of port fires do you keep ?— 
We keep a pretty good stock. We have no definite 
quantity, but we just keep a few in case of the guards 
of the trains wanting them. 

23,947. Do you keep a gross of them ?—Yes, about 
that. 

23,948. Are they often wanted ?—Not often. 

23,949. Do you think that rule 156 is complied with 
in practice. ‘The station-master must himself exa- 
“mine servants in order to be satisfied that they 
“ perfectly understand their duty ” ?—Yes. 

23,950. Is that rule really carried out by you and 
the other station masters yourselves, or do you delegate 
it to the inspector ?—At a station like ours where the 
staff is so great, we have a person whom we designate 
as a station-master, who supervises more directly the 
outside staff. 

23,951. At Sighthill you have a working station- 
master under you ?>—Yes. 

23,952. He is the person to whom that rule would 
apply ?>—-Yes, to give a practical effect to it. 

23,953. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I understand you to 
say that the porters learn their duties from the fore- 
men, and that they are responsible for their duties P— 
Yes, they work in sections. When a man joins our 
service he begins as an ordinary porter, and if his fore- 
man gives a satisfactory account of him in that position, 
he is put to checking goods, and so on. | 


The witness withdrew. 


23,954. (Chairman.) You produce a piece of wood 
from the wheel that failed >—Yes; the wood appears 
perfectly sound except where it is ground away by the 
» accident. . 

23,955. You also produce borings which you have 
made since you left the room through the wood of the 
fellow wheel which also appeared perfectly sound ?— 
Yess 

23,956. You are conversant with the different 
patterns of wheels now being fitted in the works ?— 
Yes. 

23,957. Is there not a wheel made of two stamped 
iron dises ?——Handysides wheel. 

23,958. There are two or three pairs running in 
tenders ?—In the carriages. 

23,959. And they have been running many years? 
—For a long time. 

23,960. You have 


just made another pair ?—We 
2. \ 
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have aspare pair by us. I think we have the three 
pair running and a pair in the shop. 

23,961. And you have also a considerable number 
of engine and tender wheels, including drivingewheels 
recently made, fitted with the Mansell fastening on to 
the tyres ?—Yes. 

23,962. Wrought iron wheels, but fitted with the 
Mansell fastening ?—Yes. 

23,963. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) These disc wheels 
are all fitted with the Mansell fastening, are not they ? 
—No. 

23,964. (Chairman.) Has Handyside a patent >— 
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es. 
23,965. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long has Handyside’s 


been in use ?—It has been running about two years, 
23,966. How does it appear after two years run- 
ning ?—They are doing very well indeed ; they have 
given us no trouble. 
4 F 


23,967. The boss is cast iron ?—Yes. 


23,968. Is it made of ordinary or superior cast 
iron ?—It should be made of the best. 

23,969. Is it a peculiar quality ?—No; it isa 6994 
cast iron. 

23,970. (Sir J. L. Saniiiond) These Handyside 
wheels are about the same weight as the wooden 
wheels, are not they ?—They would scarcely be so 
heavy as a Mansell wheel. 
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28,971. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it not clear from 
this piece of wood that you have brought that the: 
fracture of the wheel.and the breakage of it arose not 
from any defect in the tyre fastening but from a defect 
in the wood ?—From a defect in the naive of the 
wheel. 

23,972. Quite independent of any foe tain in the 
fastening ?— Yes, 

23,973. (Mr. Galt.) Do you now use Mansell wheels 
exclusively ?— Yes. 


The witness withdrew. — 
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23,974. (Chairman.) What are you ?—I am an assis- 
tant to the locomotive superintendent. 

23,975. Assistant superintendent on the North 
British Railway ?—Yes. 

23,976. In that capacity you have the inspection, 
and you take an active part in inspecting the working ? 
—Yes. 

23,977. Do you go over the line much P—I go round 
all the workings. 

23,978. You could describe to us the course of 
duty. Take, for instance, your engine drivers at 
Cowlairs; describe to us the course of duty of the men 
who have the heaviest work. Which would be your 
heaviest run ? from Cowlairs ?—The run from Glasgow 
to Carlisle by a goods train is about the heaviest. 

23,979. How many hours, all bemg well, would 
that take a man with a goods train ?—It varies from 
9 hours to 10 hours. a 

23,980. Nine hours would be express goods for the 
south ?—Yes. ' 

23,981., And 11 hours would be local goods ?— 
Yes. 

23,982. A man leaving here and going to Carlisle, 
what interval would he have at Carlisle before he 
returned ?—The interval would be from 12 to 14 
hours. 

23,983. Then he has a second lodge at Carlisle >— 
Yes. 

23,984. Could you give an instance. A man would 
start from Glasgow with a goods train, that would 
take 11 hours, at what time? He leaves Sighthill 
at 1 a.m., and reaches Carlisle at 11.35 a.m. ?—Yes. 

23, 9865. He is due out from Carlisle on the return 
at 11. 50 p.m. ?—Yes. 

28,986. Reaching Sighthill at 8.30 a.m. ?—Yes. 

23, 987. Then I suppose that man was on duty an 
hour and a half before leaving Sighthill, or an hour ? 
—About three quarters of an hour. The engine is 
prepared for him for those runs. 

23,988. And how long would it take him to get 
back from Sighthill to Cowlairs in practice >About 
a quarter of an hour. 

23,989. What duty would he then have ?—His 
engine is taken off his hands. 

23,990. He has merely to sign his journal P—Yes ; 
he has merely to sign his journal and to make his 
report. 

23,991. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) He joins his engine 
first at Cowlairs?—Yes, and he then goes over to 
Sighthill, and his train is ready for him. 

23, 992. (Chairman.) He would be on .duty from 1 
to 11, that is 10 hours and 35 minutes with his train 
in that case, and he would have. had three quarters of 
an hour before ?---Yes. 

23,993. That is 11 hours and 20 minutes ?—Yes. 

23,994. How long would it take him to put his 
engine by at Carlisle ?—The engine is taken, from 
him. 

23,995. Where does he go to at Carlisle 2—The 
Canal Yard, the termination of the North British 
goods station. y 

23,996. The engine is taken. off his hands there # a 
Wiessy! 

23,997. So that 12 hours would certainly cover his 
whole time from the time he comes on at Cowlairs 
until he is in his lodging at Carlisle ?—Yes. __ 

22,998. Taking it that the man left at 1 a.m. on the 


Monday, he is back at Carlisle at 8.30 a.m. on. the 
Tuesday morning P—Yes. 

23,999. When would he go out again, the same man ? 
tele goes out with the same train. 

24, 000. At 1 am. on Wednesday morning 2—Yes. 

24,001. So that he gets from half-past 8 or 9 on 
Tuesday to 1 on Wednesday morning ?>—Yees. , 

24,002. And he makes three ttips a week ?—In 
that week; and then he changes with another man 
for another series of runs the next week. If you 
willlook at the first page of the return which you 
have, you will see the average train time taking, it all 
through. 10 hours is the average train time. 

24,003. You have a man, I see, gets a high average 
of time at a place called Killearn ?—Yes, 

24,004. Where does he run from ?>—From Killearn 
to Glasgow. 

24,005. Where is Mall ore ?—It is on the Blane 
Valley line, 7,or 8 miles east of Lennox town. 

24,006. He gets rather a high average ?—Yes, it is 
a branch engine. He is stationed at Killearn alone, 
and he brings out the first train in the morning and 
takes in the last at night. : 

24,007. He runs 152 miles ?—Yes. 

24, 008. That is the longest average duty. Accord- 
ing to the time table the time is 12 hours and 53 
minutes >—Yes. 

24,009. The average mileage is 152 miles, He he 
has earned 15 days in a fortnight ?—Yes.__. 

24,010. I suppose that man has a good deal of 
waiting about?—I think he is_ pretty COPAY 
occupied. 

24,011. I see there is one goods train makes 17 7 
miles in 11 hours and 10 minutes ?—Yes. 

24,012. In fact there are two of them bes: I 
think so. 

24,013. That is the time table time ?—Yes. 

24,014. How is it adhered to in practice ? How 
does it work out ?—With the goods trains it works 
out very well, and with the Carlisle and Sighthill and 
Berwick and those trains it works out well. 

24,015. ‘Take this Killearn man ?—He is a passenger 
man. 

24 O16. What is his time in practice ? Is is pretty 
nearly the book time ?—The passenger man is always 
about his time within afew minutes. There are never 
any complaints of him. The goods trains keep pretty 
good time, barring accidents and storms. 

24,017. Do you pay your goods. drivers overtime. 
For instance if you keep them out an hour and a half 
over their time, is it paid for ?—-In some cases we make 
an arrangement with them. Those men who run 
through from Sighthill to Carlisle, although they are 
only on train duty 10 or 11 hours we pay them 14 
hours every day. 

24,018. Fourteen days in a fortnight ?—That is the 
arrangement. 

24,019. They are paid 14 days in a fortnight for 
working that trip ?—Yes. 

24,020. It does not matter whether they can manage 
it exact to time, or whether they are an hour longer; 
they do not get extra pay ?—No, unless in extreme 
cases. I have known cases in which they. have extra 
pay. 

24,021. Have you any cases in pes you pi 
pay_overtime ?—I have known ‘cases in which I have 
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given those men extra if they have been on very long 
hours during the winter time. 

24,022. Are there any of the men on a different 
footing ?—They are either paid overtime or they have 
time off. 

24,023. When you pay overtime do you pay actual 
time, or do you count it as time and a half or time and 
a quarter ?—We count it as 10 hours a day. 

24,024. If a man is working on a Sunday do you 
pay more ?—We pay time and a half. 

24,025. Have you had any casualties among your 
men during the last 12 months—the year 1874?— 
Yes. 

24,026. Men hurt ?—Yes. 

24,027. In the yards or on the trains chiefly—run- 
ning with trains >—Both with trains and in the yards. 

24,028. How are they hurt in the yards ?—I could 
not give you the specific causes without looking. 

24,029. What is the common class of injury to 
your men ?—Getting run over, or getting’ hurt by 
machinery. 

24,030. Getting hurt by machinery ?—Suppose the 
fireman moves the engine while the driver is oiling. 
We had a case of a man returning after giving up his 
train to the shed, neglecting the signal, and he was 
killed. That was during the winter time; he was 
almost in the yard at the time. 

24,031. I suppose during the snowstorms, when 
your line is snowed up, some of your engine men and 
firemen were blocked up for a day ?—Yes. 

24,032. Did you send anybody to relieve them, or 
did they work their engines home ?—Men were sent 
to relieve in some cases, and in other cases they had 
to work their engines home. It was left to the dis- 
cretion of the locomotive foreman of the district in 
which it took place. 

24,038. It was left to his discretion to determine 
whether he thought the man was in a condition to 
bring it home or not ?—Yes. 

' 24,034. This book I have here is the time book for 
the Cowlairs station beginning in October ?—Yes. 

24,085. Taking the first fortnight of December 
which I have here, the fortnight ending the 12th 
December, I find in that fortnight there are three 
eases in this first sheet of men making 15 days ?— 
Yes. 

_ 24,0386. And that man made it at the rate of 14} 
hours a day, not working on Sunday apparently >— 
Yes. 

24,037. Does that arise from special arrangement of 
the train, or from accidental delays?—That is a 
special arrangement of the train. 
~ 24,088. (Larl of Aberdeen.) Does 14} hours a day 
mean that number of hours each day, or that that was 
the average ?>—It is booked daily here. 

24,039. That is the greatest number of consecutive 
hours in one day ?—Yes. 

24,040. (Chairman.) 'The highest number of hours 
made appears to be 18 hours in one case. ‘That is a 
man of the name of Pratise, but then he has a day off 
apparently ?—Yes, he has.the day following off. 

24,041. That, I apprehend, arose from same deten- 
tion of the train ?—I expect so, I cannot understand 
the meaning of it. It is a shunting engine. 

24,042. He had a day off afterwards ?—Yes, the 
following day. 

24,048. Take the case of Alexander Kirkland, 
passenger driver, who appears to have made 16 hours 
on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day ?—Yes. 

24,044. And then to have had a day off in the 
middle of the week ?—Yes. 

24,045. Does that represent the actual time he was 
on a train running, or is he resting part of that time? 
—He is resting part of that time. 

24,046. That represents the time he is paid for ?— 
There is an arrangement with regard to him also. 

24,047. Perhaps you could expiain that ?—These men 
are working passenger trains. ‘There are four engines, 
and they take turn about every day. Every fourth 
‘day they have a shed day. ‘They are paid by arrange- 
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ment on account of the mileage. ‘They make 13 days 
in a fortnight. They make a big mileage and they are 
paid a little in addition to the time they are working. 

24,048. They are really out, according to the day 
book, nine days?—The average time in a day is 10 
hours and 45 minutes. ’ 

24,049. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose we may 
assume it would be about 14 or 15 hours in reality ? 
—The days he was working would be about 15 
hours. 

24,050. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is he driving all that time ? 
—No, he has long rests, he runs his train perhaps from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh, and then he has a rest for an 
hour or two. 

24,051. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do they get actual 
rest when they are standing under those circumstances ? 
—They have time to attend to their engine and take 
their meat, or to go home. 

24,052. There is a good deal of that sort of work 
between the runs ?—Yes, they have to attend to their 
engine. 

24,053. (Mr. Galt.) That would be 15 hours on 
duty out of 24 ?—Yes. 

24,054. It is not continuous duty ?—No. 

24,055. That is to say, they would not be actually 
driving the engine >—No ; they have a long rest. 

24,056. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many hours out of the 
15 would they be driving the engine ?—Some would 
be standing as much as running. 

24,057. (Chairman.) The man who leaves Glasgow 
at 6.45 is at Edinburgh at 9.43 ?—Yes. 

7 24,058. Then he has to leave Edinburgh at 11 ?— 
es. 

24,059. And he is back at Glasgow at 1-8 ?—Yes. 

24,060. Then he does not leave Glasgow again till 
4.15 in the afternoon ?—Yes. 

24,061. And then he takes a quick trip to Edin- 
burgh, 5.45 P—Yes, 

24,062. At Edinburgh he remains idle till 7.40, and 
thes at 7.40 he starts and is back at Glasgow at 9.5 ? 
—Yes. 

24,068. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is 83 hours ?—Yes. 

24,064. (Chairman.) He has been on duty since 
6.30 ?—6 o’clock. 

24,065. And he gets in at half-past 9?—Yes. 

24,066. It is 6 o’clock till about half-past 9?— 
Yes ; about that time. 

24,067. That would be 154 hours ?>—Yes. 

24,068. (Mr. Ayrton.) He is running about 83 
hours >—Yes. 

24,069. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Although he is only 
actually running between eight and nine hours, how 
much time altogether in those trips do you tbink 
he would be required to be occupied with work in 
marshalling his train and attending to his engine, 
taking the whole time ?—Two hours. 

24,070. (Chairman.) His rests are these, 1.8 to 4.15. 
He gets three hours in the middle of the day. 

24,071. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How long has he to 
join his engine before it is time to go out ?—Three 
quarters of an hour to an hour. 

24,072. What are the rules of the Company on that 
head ?—The rule is an hour, but there is a special 
notice to say they are to join their engine at the time 
they are booked by their foreman ; if their foreman 
thinks it is necessary for them to come before the 
hour they are to do so; but also, if he thinks they 
can come after the hour, that is less than an hour’s 
time, say three quarters, they can do so. 

24,073. He may let them off a portion of the hour ? 
—Yes. 

24,074. The rule is to come on an hour before, sub- 
ject to the discretion of the foreman, who may reduce 
it ?—Yes. 

24,075. (Mr. Galt.) Is the case referred to the 
longest time that any man is on duty ?—Those are 
the longest hours that any men are on duty—those 
four men. . 

24,076. They do not complain, do they, of too much 
work ?—No, they do not complain. We perhaps give 
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them shorter days when we should not be in a. posi- 
tion to give them relief on a shed day. This is the 
longest stretch that these four men work. 

24,077. (Chairman.) The man who has a, clear 
course of 16 hours in a train, such as I have just 
referred to, only works four days a week ?—Yes. 

24,078. I notice in March, and perhaps you may 
recollect the explanation, that Hugh Riddock, a goods 
driver, was detained out 21 hours. He is off the next 
day. His regular duty would seem to be about 16 or 
17 2>—I cannot recollect that. 

24,079. Was that an accident >—It must have been 
a train that got out of course. It is the only case I 
have got at this time of the year at all. 

24,080. Judging from the book he appears to have 
had an extra day off given him afterwards ?—Yes. 

24,081. His course of duty was this. He was 
working 16 hours on Monday, 15 on Tuesday, a 
day off on Wednesday and on Thursday, he appears 
to have been out 21 hours; then he was at home 
again on Friday, then 18 on Saturday, and at home 
on Sunday. It would be something special I fancy ?— 
Yes, it would be special. ; f 

24,082. (Mr. Galt.) Would it be possible to avoid 
these long hours by employing more drivers ?—I do 
not think so. 

24,083. Do you think it could not be effected by 
some change in the working of the line ?—I do not 
think so. 

24,084. (Chairman.) You could not work the men 
home ?—No. 

24,085. Do you find as a rule your men preter trips 
that bring them home ?—Yes. ; 

24,086. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Supposing you were 
to arrange that the men should go once between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, would not that have the 
dasired effect ?—It would not be a day’s work. 

24,087. What is the duty of the drivers on shed 
days ?—They have little or no duty on a shed day. 

24,088. No, they get pay >—Yes, they get pay. 

24,089. What do they do?— They do little or 
nothing. 

24,090. (Chairman.) On these days when there are 
blanks in the book, do the men report themselves on 
duty or merely go to look at their engine ?—They 
merely go to look at their engine. f 

24,091. (Earl of Aberdeen.) They occasionally 
have duty on shed days, but if they have they are 
paid for it. Is it part of their duty to do any work 
on shed days with reference to washing out the 
engine ?>—No; there are washers out specially ap- 
pointed. 

24,092. (Chairman.) What they do on a shed day 
is done of their own free will ?—Yes. 

24,093. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the case referred 
to just now of Hugh Riddock, he was out on the 
average 17 hours a day, each day in the week ; do 
you consider that man was capable for work when he 
came in with his engine at the end of those long hours, 
having been out three or four previous days 17 hours ? 
—The rule is 

24,094. Never mind the rule. I want to know 
whether a man would be capable after that ?—It all 
depends on the nature of the duty he was on. I 
cannot say what duty he was on in that case, _ } 

24,095. A man out of his bed and out with his 
engine 17 hours must be doing more or less work, do 
you consider he was fit to run along the line and to 
look after these numerous signals keeping his atten- 
tion fully alert at the end of the 4th or 5th day ?—He 
does not get 17 every day, but it averages that in the 
week. 

24,096. In that particular week he appears to have 
got it every day in the week but one. What I want 
to know is, whether on the Saturday night when he 
came in with his engine he was fit to, run along the 
line ?—I cannot tell what the man was doing during 
the time. It was quite possible he might have been 
about the shed not going out with the engine. They 
are not always required to go out on the line. 4 

24,097. (Mr. Galt.) Included in that 17 hours is 


there recorded the time of coming to and going from 
where he lived ?—No. iar 1: 

24,098. ( Chairman.) The entire hours from the 
time he entered the company’s work until he left it ? 
—Yes. 

24,099. (Mr. Gait.) I am speaking with regard to 
the time oceupied from leaving home till his return ? 
—We do not include that time. 

24,100. That should be included when we are 
speaking of a man being exhausted by long hours of 
continuous labour; if you add that time it ‘makes 
something more ?>—Yes. 

24,101. (Chairman.) According to the rate paid, 
this man is a Jow paid man ?—Yes. 

24,102. Would~that imply that he was about the 
yards ?—Yes, he is a kind of spare man. 

(Sir J. L. Simmons.) It appears from that return 
that 102 hours he was at work in the week. If you 
add half an hour for coming and half an hour for 
going back that would be 108 from the 144 hours in 
six days, which leaves him only about 35 or 86 hours 
for resting and taking his food. 

24,103. (Mr. Galt.) What was that man’s name ? 
—Riddock. N 

24,104. (Chairman.) I see the next week in the 
other fortnight he makes less. It is 14, 14, 15, 16, 15, 
and 17. The week of the next fortnight is 16, 15, 
then a day off ; then 15, 15, and 14 ?—Yes. 

24,105. (Mr. Galt.) Is there no limitation of time 
by the rules of the company ?—The rule is that no 
man shall go out to duty again until he has had eight 
hours’ rest. ‘, 

24,106, (Str J. L. Simmons.) That has been in 
this case broken every day almost ?—Yes. 

24,107, What train was he working with ?—I do 
not know what train he would be on. 

24,108. He is liable to go out with a train ?—He 
may get out with a train, and he may be in the yard 
sometimes. 

24,109. (Chairman.) He seems to be paid at a 
specially low rate. Would he be sent out with a train ? 
—Yes; he might. 

24,110. (Mr. Galt.) Ina case of that kind where a 
man is evidently so much overworked, is there no 
explanation called for by the superior officers >—The 
superior officer has just newly joined the company. 

24,111. (Chairman.) It is Cowlairs station he 
works from—could we not get some explanation of 
that ?—Yes. 

24,112. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Who is the person 
whovhas opportunities of noticing whether the men 
appear to be overworked. It would not come under 
your immediate notice. Who would be expected to 
notice whether the men appeared to be up to the mark ? 
—The foremen and the inspectors. 

24,113. (Chairman.) That man comes in for his 
share ?—Yes; there must be something peculiar in his 
case. 4 4 

24,114. So far as you are concerned his duty is that 
of a spare driver ?—Yes. 

24,115. Who sends him out on duty >—The foreman 
of that place. 

24,116. The foreman of the yard who ordered him 
out could tell us his duty ?—Yes. : 

24,117. We could ask his foreman to describe the 
duty, or the man himself, if he is there ?—I will ask 
for both of them. 

24,118. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you give the men 
these rule books when they join your service ?—Yes, 
I see to that. 

24,119, What measures do you take to see that they 
understand the duties assigned to them by the book ? 
—They are tested by an inspector before coming up 
to the locomotive superintendent. They are recom- 
mended by their foreman and tested by an inspector. 

24,120. Do you test them at all. Do you examine 
them, or do you merely hand them over the book ?—I 
hand them over the book. / es ae 

24,121. (Chairman.) You get the inspector’s report 
with them ?—The foreman’s recommendation and the 


Anspector’s report; they are present when the men are 
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passed, and they are always passed personally by the 
locomotive superintendent. 

24,122. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You are assistant 
locomotive superintendent >—I am assistant in the 
locomotive superintendent’s department. 

24,128. Does an official in the same position as you 
see every engine and tender before it goes out of the 

ard with a train ?—There is a foreman to do that. 

24,124. The book says that it is the duty of the 
locomotive superintendent or his assistants ?—We call 
them foreman, the foremen ‘at the various stations. 
They are assistants, certainly, to the locomotive 
superintendent. 

24,125. They practically do so, do they ?—Yes. 

24,126, (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is there an out-door 
superintendent apart from you ?—No. 

24,127. Were you brought up in the factory ?—No, 
im the office and running with the trains. 

24,128. Were you driving ?—No. 

24,129. But as an inspector, how long were you 
inspector ?—Three years. 

24,130. What were the inspectors that you now 
have on the line, were they drivers themselves ?— 
Yes, old drivers. 

24,131. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What are your rules 
about maximum speed ?—My maximum speed for 
goods trains is 20.miles an hour. 

24,132. And passenger trains?—With regard to 
passenger trains there is no printed rule, but they 
simply work to time-table. 

24,133. (Chairman.) Is the time calculated in your 
department in the traffic department ?—In the traffic 
department. 

24,134, And you have to work up to it P—Yes. 

24,135. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see a rule here that 
the maximum speed. except in the case of the express 
and fast trains shall be 35 miles an hour without 
there is any special direction. What is the rule to 
make up lost time ?—It is left to the driver’s discre- 
tion. 

24,136. (Chairman.) Do they pick up the time ?— 
Very seldom. 

24,137. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It is allowed by the 
tules ?—It is allowed slightly by special notice. 

24,138. (Mr. Galt.) Do you make a difference in 
your time-tables in summer and winter >—Yes. 

24,139. (Chairman.) Do you in expresses >—Not as 
regards timing them ; not any alteration of the speed 
but alterations in the times. If there are any altera- 
tions they are put in force by special notice. In cases 
of bad weather, for instance, this last winter there was 
a special notice issued as to the speed, not stipulating 
exactly the speed, but reducing it. 

24,140. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How do you under- 
stand this rule: ‘“‘ When enginemen are approaching 
« stations or stopping places they must do so cau- 
* tiously and with their train well under control” ? 
How do you define the word “cautiously,” in instruct- 
ing your drivers, as inspector what do you instruct 
them? It is rule 233 to which I allude ?—You will 
find it explained in rule 200 B. on page 81. 

24,141. You mean that he is to shut off his steam. 
That rule states—“ When an engineman finds a distant 
* signal exhibiting the danger signal he must imme- 
** diately turn off steam and reduce the speed of his 
“ train so as to be able to stop at thedistant signal ; ” 
is that it >—Yes. 

24,142. He has to do that when approaching a sta- 
tion ?—Whenever he is approaching a station he is 
supposed to have his train under such control that he 
can stop at the distance signal. 
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24,143. Then rule 237 says, “ Engines shall pass 
“ through junction facing points and approach all 
“ terminal stations slowly and cautiously;” what speed 
do you call “slow.” In passing through junction 
facing points what should they reduce the speed of 
their train to? I suppose some of your fast trains 
travel 35 or 40 miles an hour; to what extent should 
they reduce the speed in going past a junction signal 
of that nature ?—In those cases the engine-driver uses 
his own judgment. 

24,144. It is left to him to determine what “slowly ” 
means ?—Yes. 

24,145. If he came to you as inspector, and asked 
you what it meant, you would tell him to use his own 
judgment ?>— Yes. 

24,146. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose it is neces- 
sary, under the circumstances, to leave a good deal to 
the driver, because the circumstances vary according 
to: weather and the rules, and so on ?—Yes. 

24,147. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see you have a rule 
here, No. 241, which instructs an engineman how to 
proceed in case of accident, and it refers to rule 
No. 60, which apparently has been lately altered, and 
is an amended rule. It says, “when a train is stopped 
“* by an accident or from any other cause on the main 
line (except at a station or siding where it is 
efficiently protected by fixing signals), the guard, if 
there be only one, or the under guard, if there be 
“ two, must immediately go back 1,200 yards with 
“ his danger signals to stop any coming train.” How 
long has that rule as to 1,200 yards been introduced ? 
—I cannot say. 

24,148. Has it been within the last two or three 
years? It is pasted in here?—It must have been 
upwards of a year, but the exact time I could not 
say 

24,149. Has it been in consequence of any accident 
or anything of that sort that it has been altered ?—I 
could not say. 

24,150. I see the practice is rather different under 
different contingencies. The next rule, No. 61, says, 
that if the accident causes a stoppage of both lines, 
the engine man must send the guard 800 yards in 
advance of the train, so that in one ease it is protected 
by 800 yards, and in the other by 1,200. Do you 
know the reason of that 2>—No. 

24,151. Then by rule 62, they only protect at 600 
yards. There seems to be some little discrepancy in 
the instructions on that point?—I cannot explain 
it. 

24,152. (Harl of Aberdeen.) Under what depart- 
ment would these matters be noticed ?—The traffic 
department. 

24,153. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then rule 248 says, 
—When a ballast engine is discharging or taking in 
ballast, sleepers, or other material on the main line, the 
engineman must send a ballast man back 800 yards 
with a red signal. It appears only necessary to pro- 
tect the ballast train 800 yards; is that so now ?— 
Yes, that is in accordance with the rule. I do not 
know anything to the contrary. 

24,154. (Chairman.) A ballast train does not get 
into motion much quicker than an ordinary one ?— 
No. 

24,155. Do you happen to have at Cowlairs any 
drivers off duty who are driving your fast trains ?— 
Yes, I think we have one. 

24,156. I should like him to come down, so that I 
can ask him a few questions about your signals ?— 
Very well. 
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The witness withdrew. 


Peter GRAy examined. 


24,157. (Chairman.) You are an engine driver on 
the North British line ?—Yes. 

24,158. How long have you been driving ?—About 
19 years. ; ; 

24,159. On the North British Railway ?—Yes ; the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow originally. 


\\ 


} 


24,160. What part of the line do you run over 
now ?>—From Glasgow to Berwick, and from Glasgow 
to Edinburgh. 


24,161. What is your route from Glasgow to Ber- 
wick ?>—The east coast route. 
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24,162. You go to Edinburgh and round to Ber- 
wick ?—Yes. 

24,163. What is your ordinary course of work ; 
take Monday morning ?—We run three days in suc- 
cession, and get the fourth day clear. 

24,164. Is yours a passenger train ?—Yes ; we are 
booked to léave Glasgow at 6.45 am. We go to 
Edinburgh that morning; we go by Larbert. 

24,165. About when are you due in Edinburgh ?— 
9.43. 

24,166. It is a three hours run ?—Yes; we go to 
Greenhill, and strike off to Larbert upon the central 
line, which is now the Caledonian. Then we leave 
Larbert at 8.15 and are due in Edinburgh at 9.43. 

24,167. You get to Greenhill by your own line >— 
‘Yes: 

24,168. And you then come back upon the Scottis 
Central, and then go to Edinburgh ?—Yes. 

24,169. You get into Edinburgh at 9.43 ?—Yes. 

24,170. What do you do then ?—We then leave 
direct for Glasgow, reaching Glasgow at 1.10. 

24,171. Is that round by Larbert >—No; that is 
direct. We leave at 4.15 in the afternoon for Edin- 
burgh. 

24,172. That is the direct road ?—Yes. 

24,178. When are you due in Edinburgh ?—At 
5.40. 

24,174. When do you go out from Edinburgh ?— 
At 7.40, and we are due in Glasgow at 9.5. 

24,175. How long in practice does it take you, 
when you arrive at Queen’s Street Station, to get 
your engine sent to the engine shed at Cowlairs ?— 
We come off at Cowlairs, and it istaken down. 

24,176. Then there are not many minutes before 
your engine is in the shed ?>—It is half an hour before 
we are out of the station; we are allowed half an 
hour by the company. 

24,177. And in the morning would you be expected 
to be on duty half an hour before starting >—An 
hour. 

‘24,178. Do you come on at 6, or at 5.45 P—At 5.45. 

24,179. The foreman, or assistant superintendent, 
who was here this morning, told us that in some cases 
the engines were prepared for the men, and that the 
foremen have been in the habit of allowing the men 
to come on half an hour before the time ?—That is 
not so inourecase. The fires are drawn at night after 
we come in, and in the morning they are ready for 
us. 
24,180. The fire is lit for you, and the fire box is 
filled ?—Yes ; but we have to go to Queen’s Street, 
and there is sometimes a difficulty in getting down 
the incline. 

24,181. Youget home at 9.5. 
the station ?—Not far. ; 

24,182. Are you in your house at 10 at night ?— 
Yes. 

24,188. On the Tuesday morning is it the same 
work ?—It is 7 o’clock on Tuesday morning. 

24,184. You do not get the same route ?—No. 

24,185. At what time at night do you get off P— 
We are due in Glasgow at 10.45. 

24,186. And then you get home at about 11 o’clock? 
—Yes. 

24,187. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You say that you are 
booked in at 7 o’clock in the morning, is that the hour 
for your train leaving the station ?—It is the time out, 
that is, when we should be on duty. We appear on 
duty at 7 o’clock. We are booked to leave with our 
train at 8. 

24,188. Then your train reaches Glasgow at 10.45 
at night >—Yes. 

24,189. And at about a quarter past 11 you leave 
the station ?—About 11 o’clock. 

24,190. Are you required to be very punctual in 
the morning? Do you sign your name, or is there a 
timekeeper who sees that you arrive at the time when 
you are booked in, for instance at 7 o’clock on the 
Tuesday morning ?—We sign a book when we come 
on duty. sa) 
24,191. (Chairman.) On the Wednesday, the third 


Do you live far from 
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day, what do you do?—We leave Glasgow at 10.20. 
We are booked out an hour before that. We are on 
duty at 9.20. : An aR 

24,192. At what time would you get home ?—The 
train is due in Glasgow at 10.55. . 

24,193. You get home at hali-past 11 ?—Yes, or a 
little more. 

24,194. On the next day, the Thursday you would 
be off duty?—Yes. 

24,195. Taking the first day, when you leave at 
6.45 in the morning, you are due in Edinburgh at 
9.43, and leave at 11 ?—Yes, 

24,196. You get an hour’s interval ,—Yes. From 
Edinburgh to Haymarket is about a mile and a quar- 
ter, and we get our engine turned, and get water. 

24,197. Have you time to get a little tea or coffee 
on your engine ?—Yes. 

24,198. In the middle of the day you 
three hours ?—Yes. 

24,199. Then you get your dinner ?—Yes. 

24,200. Have you any room in which to take it >— 
Yes, we have a mess-room. 

24,201. Then you get two hours in the evening, 
between 5.4 and 7.4 '—Yes. 

24,202. You have time enough to take your tea ?— 
Yes, we have time enough for that. 

24,208. And I suppose that you get somewhat 
similar intervals on the other days P—Yes. 

24,204. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) On Tuesday, I see 
that from the time when you come on, until the time 
when you leave the station) it is 16} hours ; namely, 
from 7 in the morning until a quarter-past 11 o’clock 
at night. You are booked in on duty at 7 o’clock in 
the morning, and the train arrives at 10.45 at night, 
and you leave the station at a quarter-past 11 ?—We 
are allowed by the company half an hour after the 
train arrives. ; 

24,205. That is 16+ hours. 
very long time to be out ?—Yes. 

24,206. Do you find a difficulty in keeping your 
eyes open to see the signals ?—It is a long stretch. 

24,207. (Chairman.) I suppose that you have a 
rest >—Yes ; we have a good deal of rest on that day. 
We are due in Hdinburgh at 9.25. We leave at 12.25 
for Larbert, and we are due at Larbert at 1.45. We 
leave Larbert: at 5.25, and are due in Edinburgh at 
6.35. 

24,208. During your 19 years’ experience have 
you found that the work is harder now than it used 
to be ?—A great deal harder. ; 

24,209. Does it require more attention in driving 2— 
Certainly ; a great deal more. 

24,210. From the number of signals ?—Yes; and 
the number of trains and the increase of the traffic. 

24,211. Have you had any mishaps with trains in 
your charge ?—I have had one with a passenger train 
at Polmont. 

24,212. When was that ?—About three years ago. 

24,2138. Was it a “pitch in ?”—Yes. The signals 
were clear. 

24,214. You obeyed the signals ?—Yes, 

24,215. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What did you pitch 
into ?—Some empty mineral waggons. 

24,216. How far were you from the tail of that train 
before you saw it ?—About 300 yards, coming round a 
curve. 4 

24,217. Have you ever worked any of these trains 
with a continuous break ?—No. . 

24,218. Do you think that if you had had a con- 
tinuous break you might have avoided that accident ?— 
It would have been an advantage to me. 

24,219. Was any one hurt in that accident ?—No. 

24,220. Were you running fast at the time ?—Yes. 
The mineral trains were standing on the main line, and 
there was a siding into which I thought they had got. 
For the moment I doubted whether they were on the 
siding or not ; I saw something before me, and I re- 
versed the engine, and stopped it as quickly as I could. 
Thad an engine of a heavy class, and we knocked a 

good many trucks to pieces. : 
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24,221. Neither you nor your mate was hurt ?—No; 
neither of us was hurt. 

24,222. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Had you much difficulty 
in standing upon the engine ?—No; we did not feel 
the shock a great deal. 

24,223. At what speed were you going at the time 
of the collision ?—At 28 miles an hour. 

24,224. I suppose that you have known people to be 
hurt, or even killed, at a much lower speed ?—Yes. 

24,225. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Had you a heavy 
train behind you ?—About seven carriages. 

24,226. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It was owing to the 
fact of the carriages being empty >—Yes. 

24,227. (Sir J.L, Simmons.) Did your engine leave 
the road ?—No. 

24,228. Then you got well out of it ?—Very well. 

24,229. ( Chairman.) In what time of the year was 
it ?—It was in the back end of the year. This case 
was on the main line. 

24,230. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That is the only acci- 
dent which you have had ?—Yes. 

24,231. (Chairman.) Have you ever had your train 
run into ?—No. 

24,232. Have you had any casualty to your train, 
such as a broken spring or a broken tyre ?—Nothing 
that I can mention. 

24,233. Has any broken tyre come off the wheel ?— 
No. 

24,234. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you get a few 
hours in Edinburgh during the day, do you get much 
rest ?>—We have some little jobs to do ; we have some 
slight repairs to do. ; 

24,235. (Chairman.) But in your mid-day stop you 
get plenty of time to take your dinner comfortably.— 
Yes. 

24,236. (Mr. Galt.) How much overtime in the 
week are you allowed ?—Half-a-day. 

| 24,237. (Chairman.) You-would make 13 days in 
a fortnight >—Yes. 

24,238. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You say that on 
Thursday you are off duty ?—Yes. 

24,239. What do you do on Friday ?—The same 
thing occurs for three days in succession, and then we 
are off duty. We always take the same train upon 
Monday that we are on upon Saturday, and that makes 
the different shifts. 

24,240. (Mr. Galt.) You take a regular course of 
duty in succession without any reference to the days 
.in the week ?—If we are off duty on Saturday we are 
off duty on Monday, and then we commence on 
Tuesday, and start early, We are on duty at 8 o’clock 
on Wednesday, and on Thursday we start at 10.20. 
Then we are off duty on Friday, and on Saturday we 
are early in the morning, and then we do the same 

in on Monday. 

24,241. (Chairman.) Have you often lost much 
time from sickness ?—In winter weather we have lost 
time from that cause. 

' 24,242. Do you get a cold, or are you laid up ?— 
Not-very often. I have been subject to a sore throat 
oceasionally. 12% fivsiesie it 

24,243. Do you think that you lose a week in the 
year, or anything of that sort, from sickness ?—A bout 
that. . TEA 

24,244, Not more than that ?—Not upon the aver- 
age. 

24,245. Has any portion of the line over which you 
run on the block system ?—From Edinburgh to Fal- 
kirk, and from Bishop Briggs to Glasgow. 

24,246. The middle piece is not upon the block 
system ?—No. 

24,247. Do you find upon your line that signals have 
been put up, and that you have come very sharply 
upon them when you have been running ?—No. 

- 24,248. After you have passed one signal you get 
plenty of time to see the next ?—Yes, we see the sig- 
nals at a good distance. 

- 24,249, After you have passed one signal, and are 
clear, how long is it before you catch another ; is it 
two minutes >—As a general rule it is more than that. 

24,250. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Sometimes it is less, 
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I suppose ?—No, it is not less than that, unless in some 
cases in our Edinburgh station where there are very 
short sections. 

24,251. (Chairman.) When you get down to the 
Edinburgh station your speed is reduced ?>—Yes. 

24,252. When you run over the line from Edinburgh 
to Berwick is it not all upon the block system ?——No. 

24,253. Is not a considerable part of it upon the 
block system ?—It is at the Newhall’s Junction. 

24,254. Have you had experience of running 
upon the old system and with the new signals ?— 
Yest yt 

24,255. Which do you think is best for you ?—The 
block system. 

24,256. You like the block system?—Yes. 

24,257. I suppose that you find that your attention 
is much more called for now when you are running 
than it used to be 10 years back ?—Yes. 

24,258. Is your speed higher or not in ordinary 
work than it used to be >—It is much about the same, 
I think. 

24,259. Are the trains heavier ?—Yes, 

24,260. Have you more carriages now ?—There are 
not more carriages, but the carriages are heavier. 

24,261. They are heavier in the build ?—Yes. 

24,262. Have you any increased power of control 
over your line; have you more break power than you 
used to. have ?—No. The vans upon the train are 
heavier, but the breaks upon them are not heavier. 
Some of the engine breaks of late have been heavier. 

24,263. You have not more break vans than you 
had before ?—No. 

24,264. Do you take more than one with your 
train ?—Some trains have two, and some have one. 

24,265. If you had more than five or six carriages 
would there be a second van ?—No. 

24,266. Not as a rule ?—Not as a rule. 

24,267. If you got up to 10 carriages, would. there 
be more vans >—No. 

24,268. And then you would have only one engine 
break, and one van break ?— Yes. 

24,269. If your tender is light, I suppose that it will 
make 100 or 150 yards difference in your train ?— 
Yes, it will tell upon it. 

24,270. Have you ever run with an engine with 
breaks on the driving wheels >—No. I have been very 
anxious to get that. 

24,271. Would you, as a driver, like to have breaks 
upon the driving wheels >—Yes. 

24,272. Would that give you, in your opinion, a 
valuable break power ?—Yes. 

24,273. Have you seen such engines ?—Yes, the 
North-eastern engines. 

24,274. They come up to Edinburgh ?—-Yes. 


24,275. Have you spoken to those drivers about 


it ?—Yes. 

24,276. Do you gather from them that they consider 
it to be a great additional safety ?—Yes. 

24,277. Did you ever hear from them that it occa- 
sioned any special wear and tear of the engine ?— 
No. 

24,278. Or that it slackened the tyres, or anythin 
of that sort ?—No. 

24,279. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you ever driven 
a tank engine with breaks on the wheels of the engine ? 
—No. 

24,280. Have you heard any of the men who drive 
them say that the breaks damage the tyres, and strip 
them off, or anything of that sort ?—No. 

24,281. (Mr. Galt.) What is the shortest time in 
which you can bring up your train in case of an emer- 
gency ?—That is rather a hard question; it depends 
for one thing on the state of the weather, and the state 
of the rails. 

24,282. (Chairman.) Take it to be upon a level 
line >—Yes. 

24,283. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) This is a favorable 
day ?—Yes; this is a good day for stopping. 

24,284. ( Chairman.) Running with your fast train, 
your ordinary train from Glasgow to Edinburgh, in 
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what distance can you pull up ?—I think in about 400 
yards. 

24,285. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Every means being 
used ?-—Yes. ; 

24,286. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would that include 
reversing the engine ?—Yes. , 

24,287. And shutting back steam ?—Yes; in a case 
of emergency. 

24,288. (Chairman.) If you did not reverse the 
engine it would require 600 yards ?—Yes. , 

24,289. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many vehicles 
would you have?—About seven vehicles including the 
van. 

24,290. (Chairman.) What is the weight of your 
engine ?—About 29 tons, that is the one which I am 
on. 

24,291. What is the weight of your tender ?—About 
18 tons. 

24,292. (Mr. Galt.) That is loaded ?—Yes. 

24,293. (Chairman.) What would be your tender 
if it was light. With your water and coal do you 
take three tons altogether ?—Yes; and there is another 
thing, namely, that when our breaks are most required 
they are most deficient. 

24,294. Why ?—Owing to the bad state of the 
rails. 

24,295. You mean in slippery weather ?—Yes. 

24,296. (Sir J. L. Simmons.)}You have more occa- 
sion for them in foggy and rainy weather ?—Yes. 

24,297. (Chairman.) It might be that the breaks 
are greasy, and that the break blocks are greasy ?— 
Yes. 

24,298. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And from the weather 
being thick, you generally get shorter notice ?-—Yes ; 
but we use our discretion in such matters. 

24,299. (Chairman.) Are your signals now well 
seen ?—Yes, 

24,300. Of course there are sometimes cases where 
it is impossible to get a good sight of them ?—Yes. 

24,301. But in those cases they are put back P— 
Yes; and we get a good sight of them. 

24,302. Have you in any case had to report signals 
as not being clear, or as being indistinct >—I have 
done so.’ 

24,303. Are you satisfied with the way in which 
the signals are worked by the signalmen ?—Yes. 

24,804. Some of the drivers think that the signal- 
men detain them a little unnecessarily, and do not 
work so smartly as they might do?—That may be 
the case occasionally. 

24,305. Have you met with such detentions ?—I 
have met with them, but it is of rare occurrence, it is 
not a common thing. 

24,306. With regard to your firemen, are they a 
good class of men ?>—Yes. 

24,307. They are mostly selected from cieaners, are 
they not ?—Yes. 

24,308. You began as a fireman first ?>—Yes, 

24,309. How long were you so?—I was a fireman 
in August 1851. 

24,310. And you were a fireman up to 1856 ?— 
Yes; for five years. 

24,311. The firemen now are not kept so long at 
that duty, are they ?—Scarcely. 

24,312. I suppose that that arises from the increased 
number of engine men who are wanted P—Yes. 

24,313. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose that you 
require now a better knowledge of machinery than 
formerly, because your attention is taken off by the 
signals ?—Of course our attention is taken off by the 
signals. 

24,314. But still you require better trained men ?— 
Yes; we require competent men. 


24,315. (Chairman.) Do you attend to the feed 


yourself >No ; not as a general rule. 
24,316. You leave that to the fireman ?P—Yes. 
24,317. Do you work with injectors, or with 
pumps ?—TI have only one injector and no pump ; but 
they put two injectors on the engines which they are 
working at the present time. io 
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24,318. Have 
jector >—No. 

24,319. I suppose that in very cold weather you 
have had a failure with the pumps?—Yes; they are 
liable to be frozen up. 

24,320. Some of the drivers on your line go out 
to Carlisle and have a lodging there ?—Yes. 

24,321. As arule do men of your class like to get 
home or do they like these longer trips where they 
lodge out ?—As a rule they like to get home. 

24,322. If it was a question of whether they would 
make 12 hours by getting home, or 15 hours by 
staying out, which do you think that as a rule they 
would prefer ?—I think that they would prefer return- 
ing home. Of course you must take into considera- 
tion that we are paid for the extra hours. 

24,323. I have seen the same thing with other 
drivers, that they are paid extra when they are out. 
longer ?—Yes. 

24,324. (Mr. Galt.) Have the men who are engaged 
for these long hours ever made any complaint, or have 
they wished to be sent to another part of the line ?— 
Yes; it has been spoken of. 

24,325. (Chairman.) If you thought that your 
duty was rather longer than it should be, should you 
find any difficulty in talking the matter over with your 
foreman, so as to comprise it within a reasonable 
time ?—-I have never had occasion to make an appli- 
cation for anything of the kind. 

24,326. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose that the 
men in your department would not like to make any 
such application, or to make any complaint unless it 
was absolutely necessary >—When they are in the 
habit of complaining too often in these cases it some- 
times creates a bad feeling between their superiors and 
them. 

24,327. (Chairman.) I suppose that it has hap- 
pened that some of your mates have wanted to change 
their duty >—Yes. . 

24,328. Is a thing of that sort met generally in the 
course of a reasonable time; I mean for a good reason ? 
—There have been changes made for a good reason. 

24,329. (Mr. Galt.) For instance, would you like 
to change from the work at which you are now to 
another part of the line, where you would have 
shorter hours ?—Yes. JI would prefer a reasonable 
day’s work to working more hours and getting a day 
off. 

24,330. Why have you never asked for it ?—It has 
been asked for. ._ 

24,331, Have youasked for it ?—It has been spoken 
of, and I have given advice in the matter. 

24,332. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You mean that it has 
been spoken about on behalf of the men without 
individuals wishing to put themselves forward ?>— Yes. 

24,333. (Chairman.) Did J rightly understand you 
to say that you are paid for 13 days in the fort- 
night ?— Yes. 

24,334. That is 180 hours. Do you reckon 10 
hours or 11 hours as a day in your department ?>— 
It would be on the average about 11 hours, 

24,335. Out of that, how many days do you get 
off >—Three days in a fortnight. nt 

24,336. I suppose that if it could be arranged, the 
greater number of the men would prefer 10 hours and 
six days a week ?—Yes. 

24,337. There would not be much difference in the 
number of hours work in’ the fortnight altogether ?— 
No. 

24,338. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you think that 
they could do their work better ; do you think that if 
the men had every day in the week but working for 
shorter hours the work could be done more safely ?— 
I do not know as to that exactly, but I believe that 
it would give more satisfaction both to men and to 
passengers. 

24,339. (Chairman.) But in railway working there 
is ‘a very great difficulty in taking the trips and ar- 
ranging such a thing, is there not ?—Yes. 

24,340. Take, for instance, a Carlisle man, it would 
be almost impossible so to work his trips ?—Yes. 


you had any failure with your in- 
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24,341. I suppose that you and your matesare liable 
to a great deal of difficulty in doing so ?—Yes, we are 
always home late at night; it cannot be arranged 
otherwise. 

24,342. There are exceptional times like snow and 
storms, and so forth, when the work of the line is 
disorganized ?—Yes. 

24,348. But leaving out that, has it ever happened 
to you to have been kept out for 16 and 17 and 18 
hours at a spell, taking the year 1874 ?—Not in a 
regular way with the work of the passenger traffic. 

24,344. Do you think that that has happened to 
you three or four times last year ?—No, not unless in 
the event of some break down, or something of that 
kind; not unless in unforeseen circumstances. 

24,345. Is there any arrangement for relief’ and 
putting another man on your engine if you are ill?— 
Yes, they keep a spare man for that purpose. 

24,346. Taking the working of your line, it is 
worked with engines at Carstairs ?—Yes. 

24,347. And you have engines at Carlisle, and at 
St. Margaret’s, Edinburgh, and at Berwick, and at 
Hawick ; and then there is the Northern section which 
is the old Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee line ?—Yes. 

24,348, (Earl of Aberdeen.) There are the Fife 
lines ?—Yes. 

24,349. (Chairman.) I suppose that men from all 
those different divisions occasionally come down to 
Glasgow on different parts of the line /—No, from 
the Fife district, they do not do much in that way. 

24,350. But I suppose that the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and the Fife and Perth men are all running 
over the lines on the Southern section ?—Yes, but 
many of the St. Margaret’s men come to Edinburgh 
and Glasgow ; I think that they come sometimes to 
Berwick. 

24,351. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When, for instance, a 
St. Margaret’s man comes on, to the other sections, say 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow line, is it occasionally or 
is it pretty frequently ?—It is very seldom that he 
does so. 

24,352. (Chairman.) It is in the case of special 
traffic p—Yes, it is unusual; it is not in the regular 
working. 

24,353. From what you see of the men and the 
manner in which they do their work are you satisfied 
that they are a class of men who are likely to get into 
danger, or do you think that there are some young 
hands who are reckless and careless >—They are pro- 
moted a little earlier to a responsible situation than 


when I commenced engine driving, and of course they 


have not had the same experience ; I think that there 
may be a little in that. 

24,354. Do you sometimes find a little trouble among 
some of them; Iam not asking about names and in- 
dividuals, but it is only to get an impression of the 
class of men ?>—Yes, . 

24,355. Is it a fact that young lads who are taken 
on as cleaners, and who are promoted to be firemen are 
generally unwilling to remain quite as long as they 
used to do in that position, and that if they do not get 
promoted they are apt to go?— They do on some 
occasions. 

24,356. Do you think that the young men are as 
willing to go through a long apprenticeship as when 
you were trained ?—Not quite, they are- not quite so 
satisfied. 

24,357. They want to get on a little faster p—Yes, 
and there is another thing, that as a general rule in 
my time they came with the intention of sticking to 
it, and come out as drivers; but now a great many of 
them come as cleaners merely. | 

24,358. Entering upon the work with the intention 
of giving it up if they get anything else ?—Yes. 

24,359. That of course renders it a little more 
difficult to get the men trained as. drivers ?—Yes, they 
do not patronise the job in the same way that they 
did formerly ; whether it is from the hours being a little 
longer, or not, I cannot say. © 
24,360. Is there a system of fines in your depart- 
ment ?—There was, but we have had a new super- 
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intendent, and he has not been fining much of late; 
how it will turn out I cannot say. 

24,361. But there is a system of fines for various 
little things >—Yes. 

24,362. Is there a fine book in your department ?— 
Yes. 

24,363. Does your name appear often in it -—Not 
often, it has been there for a black smoke, or something 
like that. 

24,364. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it a printed sheet ? 
—Nbo, it is written. 

24,365. (Chairman.) When you have been fined 
have you thought it unfair ?—I have thought it enough. 

24,3866. Do you feel confident that if you were fined 
for a supposed offence which might not turn out to be 
substantiated, and if you thought that it was unfair 
upon you, you could go to your superintendent or 
your foreman ?—Yes. 

24,367. Have you any doubt that you could obtain 
a fair hearing upon such a case t—It has been done, 
and the fine has been refunded. 

24,368. That shows that where there is cause for it 
the fine is remitted ?—Yes, and in other cases I have 
been rather unreasonably dealt with. 

24,369. In the cases in which the fine has been 
remitted, do you know whether the matter has come 
before the directors ?—I cannot say. 

24,370. Who is your superintendent now ?—Mr. 
Drummond. 

24,371. How long has he been on the line ?—For 
about two or three months. 

24,372. Who was the previous superintendent ?— 
Mr. Wheatley. 

24,373. (Mr. Galt.) In those cases where you have 
long overtime, do you not think it desirable that the 
men should be changed, and that other drivers should 
take their place. For instance, how long have you 
been driving where you are now ?—I have been for 
two years on the traffic which I am on now. 

24,374. Would you not think it desirable that the 
men should take these long trips in turn. It must not 
only be unpleasant for a man’s wife and family that he 
should have such long hours, and be so continuously 
overworked, but ultimately it must be ruinous to his 
health ?—It is not a good thing, but it is a bad thing 
to change drivers and to puton bad men. I mean that 
it isa bad thing to change them too often from one 
section to another. 

24,375. (Chairman.) You, as a driver, would feel 
it safer for the men to be kept as much as possible to 
particular sections of the line >—Yes. 

24,376. (Mr. Galt.) But I was referring to excep- 
tional cases, in which the trips are very long, and in 
which there is overtime ?—Yes; it is better to reduce 
the men’s hours in that case. 

24,377. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you are out in 


fog, you have said that you have a certain amount of: 


discretion in delaying your train. Have you had 
occasion to delay your train under those circumstances 
to any extent ?—Yes. 

24,378. What sort of inquiry has been made in that 
case ?—You are never called in question for being late 
under those circumstances. 

24,379. (Chairman.) If it is a fog ?—Yes. 

24,380. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It is quite sufficient 
for you to report the circumstances, and no further 
inauiry is made ?—Just so. 

24,381. If you are driving in foggy weather do you 
generally keep your time, or not ?—We lose time. 

24,382. (Chairman.) Would you lose time in the 
whole course of your running, or would you slacken 
time in approaching stations ?—In approaching stations. 

24,383. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose that you lose 
time usually in leaving Glasgow, and in reaching 
Edinburgh ?—Yes. 

24,384. Do you make up time in the interval ?— 
Yes, but as a general rule we do not make up much 
time. 

24,385. (Chairman.) Do you make up three or 
four minutes between here and Edinburgh if you have 
lost them ?—We cannot make up that; we could 
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make it up in the running, but it is in the stopping 
that the danger of losing time lies. 

24,386. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the speed of 
your trains ; what is the running rate ?—About 45 
miles an hour ; between 45 and 50 miles. We have 

an incline at Cowlairs to contend with which takes.a 
good deal of our time, 

24,387. (Chairman.) Going from Glasgow ?>—Yes. 

24,388. Between this and Hdinburgh, do you think 
that you run up to 50 miles an hour, or is that between 
Edinburgh and Berwick ?—Between here and Edin- 
burgh. 

24,389. Do you find the road good for you ?—Yes. 

24,390. Is it strong >—Yes. 

24,391. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It has been improved 
lately ?—Yes, and they are still working away at it.. 

24,392. ( Chairman.) It has been improved within 
your knowledge by fishing and other things ?—Yes, 
there are stone blocks. 

24,393. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are all the rails 
fished on this line >—Most of them. On the main line 
I think that they are all fished. 

24,894. (Chairman.) From your experience in 
driving is there any particular recommendation which 
you would make in order to increase the safety of the 
lines P—I think that if they gave us a little more time 
it would be beneficial both to the shareholders and to 
the public. 

24,395. You put down speed as a great source of 
danger ?>—Yes ; there is a good deal of risk. 

24,396. Do you think that additional break-power 
would be an advantage P—Yes, a very. great advan- 
tage. 

"24, 397. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would you put that 
additional break-power in the hands of the engine- 
driver ?—Yes. The guard has parcels to attend to. 

24,398. That additional break-power would be a 
reserve in case of emergency in addition to the ordinary 
break-power ?—Yes. 

24,399. (Chairman.) If it could be arranged that 
the break-power should be under the control of both 
the driver and the rear guard, do you think that it 
would be an advantage ?—Yes, a very great advan- 
tage. 

24,400. (Mr. Galt.) If an accident happens to the 
carriages it is very desirable that there should be such 
a power ?—Yes. 

24,401. (Chairman.) What communication have 
you between the guard and the driver?—We have a 
cord. 

24,402. Have you ever had it used by a passenger ? 
—Once. 

24,408. What did he pull it for ?—He wanted to 
stop at a station which was not booked for. 

24,404, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have your guards 
ever had occasion to use it ?—No. 

24,405. Have you ever had oceasion to use it to the 

uard ?—No. 

24,406. Does the guard try it with each train as he 
goes out ?—Yes; it is attached to the whistle and 
there is a bell in the guard’s van. 

24,407. (Earl of Aberdeen. ) Do you ever use it 
for attracting bis attention ? No, 

24,408. You blow the whistle ?—Yes. 

24,409. Do you generally find that he gets the 
signal when he ought to hear it for the breaks >— 
Yes, but sometimes it is not so; sometimes he does 
not hear us, and we have some little difficulty in it. 
LT think that perhaps it is on account of his atten- 
tion being taken up with parcels. 

24,410. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Perhaps it is from 
the direction of the wind ?—Yes, that is the case 
also. 

24,411. (Chairman.) Sometimes there are opposing 
winds ?—Yes. 

24,412. And then you find a: difficulty in making 
him hear the whistle?—It will then be more diffi- 
cult. 

24,413. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you know why ihe 
engine-driver so seldom makes use of the cord instead 
of the whistle, to attract the attention of the guard, 


* danger ”’ 
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and to make him put on the breaks ?—That is not 
done as the general rule. 

24,414, It is not the custom ?—No, it is not the 
custom ; the whistle is the thing which is easiest. — 

24, 415. I am speaking of a case where you wish 
the euard to put on his break as soon as possible, I 
suppose that there would be no obstruction to pulling 
the string ?—No, not as a general rule. 

24,416. ( Chairman.) You prefer the whistle ?— 
Yes. 

24,417. (Mr. Galt. ) It is much handier ?—Yes. — 

24,418. (Chairman.) You think that the whistle 
will answer two objects; it will warn anything in 
front of you as well as attracting the attention of the 
guard ?—Yes. 

24,419, (Earl of Aberdeen.) Very often a driver 
sounds the whistle when everything is clear, merely 
that the guard may put on his breaks and that the 
train may not over-shoot the platform ?—Yes, that is 
generally done with the whistle. 

24,420. (Chairman.) I suppose that when the speed 
is slackened, and you are close to a station, you know 
that the euard is looking out with his break, so that 
the whistle is sure to be heard ?>—Yes. 

24,421. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see from the rule 
book of your company that you have several sorts of 
signals in use on your line; you have a semaphore 
and a vane and a half vane ?-—Yes. 

24,422. Are those three signals in use over the 
line between here and Edinburgh ?—The semaphore 
is mostly in use now. 

24,423. Do you find any inconvenience from the 
conjoint use of those three signals ?>—No. 

24,424, Which do you think is the best of the 
three ?—The semaphore is most approved of ; we like 
it as well as any. 

24,425. I see also from the rules in the book that 
a part of the line is to be worked by the signals being 
always kept at “danger,” and they are to be cleared 
when an engine approaches P—Yes, at junctions. 

24,426. That is the case also at some of the first- 
class stations Pp—Yes. 

24,427. Do you think that that mode of working 
is likely to tempt a man to draw on close in the hope 
that the signal will be lowered ?—Yes, there is such 
an expectation. 

24,428. And then you find yourself in a trap oar 
1.63. 

24,429, (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you think that 
the distant signals should show two signals, namely, 
and « clear ;” or would you have three 
signals, namely, “ danger, ” “ caution,” and “clear” ? 
—I would have the two, and not the three. 

24,480. (Chairman.) What do your signals show ? 
—‘‘Clear” and “danger.” With the distant signal 
the wire expands and shrinks to the extent some- 
times of six or seven inches. If there was a “ cau- 
tion ” signal you could scarcely tell what it was. 

24,481. Do you notice any irregularity i in working 
from the lamps, although they are red, showing a little 
white light underneath ?—I have known that. 

24,432. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is not that avery rare 
thing ?—Yes, it is rare, but I have seen it. 

24,433. (Chairman.) Have you reported that to 
your foreman when you have seen it ?—Yes. 

24,434, And has it been remedied within a few days ? 
2Yes! 

24,435. Those sort of reports from you, or from 
your ‘mates, are attended to ?—Yes. 

24,436. Is there much use of the port-fire signal 
on your line, to be dropped from a train weniokes is going 
very slowly ?—No. 

24,437. Is it used on your line 2—No. . 

24,438. They use the detonating signal, 4?>—Yes. 

24, 439. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it notone of your 
rules that port-fires are always to be used as well as 
detonating signals in fogs p—No. 

24,440. I think that I saw that in some srs your 
rules —It may be so. In the old Edinburgh and 
Glasgow line we used a kind of lamp which threw a 
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great reflection; that. was when you could not get 
down with a signal, 
24,441. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you were on the 


Edinburgh and Glasgow line before the North British 


Company got it, were you running passenger trains? 
—Yes, for a short time. 

24, 449, Had you to run double trips as you do now 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow :—When 1 was on 
the service they were running single trips. 

24,443. That was before ‘the North British Com- 
pany got the line ?—Yes, before the North British 
Company got it they run for three days and hada 
rest on the fourth day, or something like that. 

24,444. It was not so hard as it is now to you; but 
I suppose there would be no difficulty in that being 
arranged by a few extra men ?—None whatever ; that 
has been done before. 

24,445. Do you know of any cases, not neces- 
sarily with respect to engine drivers, but in any 
part of the service, where mishaps of any sort seem 
fo have occurred from too long hours, and from the 
men being exhausted shee I do not exactly recollect 
any. 

24,446. From your experience of working engines 
for different lengths of hours, do you consider that a 
man is not altogether fit for his work when he has 
been out 15 or 16 hours ?—He cannot be so fresh as 
if he had only been out a short time. 

24,447. (Chairman.) Still the duty you have taken 
yourself extends over 15 hours, but there are breaks 
in your duty. With those breaks you have never 
found yourself unfit for your work ?—No ; although I 
ee prefer working regular instead of having a day 
off. 

24,448. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find yourself much 
exhausted ?—I feel very tired going home sometimes 
on a coarse winter day. 

24,449. (Chairman.) Does it affect you more in hot 
weather than in cold ?—In cold weather I feel it, but 
we are not well protected with storm-boards. 

' 24,450. Are your firemen and the younger men on 
the line steady as regards drink ?—Yes, as a general 


tule ; there are some cases that they do come under 
the lash. 


24,451. Does that apply to the firemen, cleaners, 
and enginemen, or only to the firemen ?—-It applies 
to the whole occasionally. I do not mean to say asa 
general rule. 

24,452. There are cases occur sometimes P—Yes. 

24,453. I suppose you yourself, being an engine- 
driver, would be dissatisfied if such things were over- 
looked ?— Yes. 

24,454. You would not think it would be safe ?— 
No. 


24,455. You have a good deal of experience of 
driving passenger trains. Have you found a tendency 
by the passengers at any time to treat the men in 
charge of a train, either guards or drivers, to liquors 
or spirits >—I have seen it done, but I could not say 
it was aregular practice. 

24,456. It seems to be, from what we hear, a 
practice that has grown up of late ?>—Yes. 

24,457. Do you think it is practised more of late 
years than it used to be ?—No. 

24,458. Has it occurred when you have seen it with 
any particular class of passengers ?—I could not say ; 


_ L have known travellers do it from the different firms, 


F . 


“a general thing it might be in the holiday time. 


“commercial men. 


24,459. Does it occur more at holiday times >—As 
I do 
not think it has eee any. 

24,460. That is the class you think would do it 
wht it is done '—Yes; I have seen them do it 
occasionally. | 

24,461. (Sa Dike Simmons.) I see in fhe North 


‘British rules that the guards are required to have three 


red port-fires ; and rule 66 says, red port-fires burning 
for about three minutes each must be used in addition 


_ to fog signals ?—Yes. 


94,462, It aes from what you said just now, 
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that they are not used at all now ?—That is of an old 
date, that book. 

24,463. It is handed to us as thee book of this day ? 
—That, is a different name from what I understand. 
It is a sort of candle as I would term it. 

24,464. Do you use them now ?—Yes. 

24,465. They burn red ?—I have not seen any of 
them lately. 

24,466. You have not seen ‘any of them for a long 
time ?—No. 

24,467. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It was on the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow you used to have them?—Yes ; 
there I used to have them. We call them illuminating 
candles. You just strike them like a match. 

24,468. (Chairman.) On the side of the van or on 
the ballast ?— res. 

24,469. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose you pass 
a good many junctions between there and Edinburgh? 
—Yes 

24,470. How many ?—Four. 

24, 471. There are facing points at all those junc- 
tions, I suppose, they are double junctions >—Yes, 

24,472. Whichever way you run ?—No, just in the 
one direction. 

24,473. I see there is a rule that “engines shall 
“ pass through junction facing points and. approach 

** all terminal stations slowly and cautiously ” ?—Yes. 

24,474. How do you read that? What do you call 
“ slowly and cautiously ?’—As a general rule we do 
not slow a great deal going through those junctions. 
If you leave the main line and take a branch, you 
require to slow. 

24,475. Because there is a sharp curve?—Yes ; but 
running direct along the main line you do not slow. 

24,476. And I suppose your time-tables would not 
allow you to do so >—No. 

24,477. Practically this rule is neglected ?—Yes. 

24,478. (Chairman.) Is not that rule read in this 
way, that if you are going on the straight line and 
not going to use the junction, you do not count it a 
junction under that rule?—No. 

24,479. If you are going on to the branch then you 
treat it as a junction >—Yes. 

24,480. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Vf an accident hap- 
pened there, and you were travelling at a high pace, 
this rule might be brought up against you ?—Yes. 

24,481. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Although you do not 
treat it as a junction, the rule may?—Yes; but asa 
general rule it is not done. 

24,482. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Rule 241 says, “ When 
“ an engine or train without a guard is stopped on the 
“ line (except at a station) by an accident or from any 
“ other cause, the engineman must instruct his fireman 
“‘ to protect such engine or train in the same manner 
“as the guard is directed to do in rule No. 60, that is 
* to place signals on the road.” What distance do 
you send him back ?—That depends upon the position 
you have come toastandin. If it is a curve or you 
are on a gradient it would depend on the evenness of 
the gradient. 

24,483. You would judge yourself ?—Yes, about 
1,200 yards. 

24,484. Is that what the books tell you ?—-Yes. 

24, 485. I see in some cases it puts 800 ?—I would 
say i, 200 is little enough. 

24, 486, You prefer 1,200 ?—Yes. 

24,487, T see by one ‘of your rules, No. 202, “It is 
“ the duty of the locomotive superintendent or his 
“ assistants to see that the engines and tender ap- 
“ pointed for each journey are in proper order.” Is 
that always done, or is it left to the driver ?—We have 
men appointed for that purpose. 

24,488. Who specially inspect and see that it is 
really carried out ?— Yes, 

24,489. (Chairman.) The business has grown a 
great deal, and there have been persons appointed for 
this duty >—Yes. 

24,490. It is not the foreman who does it. He 
appoints a man for that duty, specially appointed ?— 
Yes, exactly; it is not done by him; there is a man 
appointed for that purpose. 
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24,491. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In case of injury to 
the driver, do the company make goods his wages for 
a portion of the time ?—No. 

24,492. (Chairman.) You have an insurance so- 
ciety 2—We have an insurance society that we pay 5d. 
a week into. It is deducted from our pay. 

24,493. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You are obliged to 
subscribe to that ?—Yes. 

24,494. Is it an insurance company speciaily for 
the North British Company ?—It is under the control 
of the North British Company. 

24,495. What.do they aliow you in case of sickness ? 
—They do not allow anything for sickness. It is 
merely for accidents. 

24,496. What do they give in case of accident ?—I 
think it is 18s. 6d. for a driver now. It used to be 1/. 

24,497. If a man becomes permanently disabled do 
they give him a permanent pension ?—No, nothing. 

24,498. (Chairman.) The allowance goes on for 12 
months?— Yes, he can draw to half the amount 
insured for. 

24,499. If he is permanently injured he can draw 
half the amount he would get in case of death >—Yes. 

24,500. What in practice are the drivers insured 
for ?—48/. It used to be 501. 

24,501. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) 501. on death ?—Yes, 
it used to be. 

24,502. If a man was permanently disabled he 
would draw half of that ?—Exactly. 

24,503. (Chairman.) He would draw his sick pay 
till it was decided whether it was a permanent injury 
or not, for the 12 months ?—He would not draw it 
that length of time, but only for six months. 

24,504. Then if he was permanently injured, if he 
lost a leg, he would be entitled to draw half the 
money ?—Yes, if he was permanently injured. 

24,505. If he lost a leg, for instance ?—Yes. 

24,506. Have you had a man permanently injured 
on the line, losing a leg, or an arm, kept on for some 
particular employment; gatekeeper or telegraphist ?— 
Yes. 

24,507. If anything can be found for him to do, you 
think he is kept on ?—As a general rule. 

24,508. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Supposing a man was 
unmarried, and had been in the service for some time 
and was amember of the insurance, meets with his 
death, what becomes of his money ?—It goes to his 
nearest heir, whoever has a lawful right to it. 

24,509. Who are the officers of the society ?—Men 
appointed from each department ; guards department, 
locomotive department, and the porters department. 
They have got men representing them from each 
different department. j 
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24,510. They choose them themselves ?>—Yes. 

24,511. (Chairman.) Do you think that there is 
any tendency on the part of the men, either the younger 
drivers or goods breaksman, to loiter in a siding so as 
to get a little extra money ?—I do not think it. / 

24,512. You have not thought that yourself ?—No. — 

24,513. You think the men do their best to get 
home on this line ?—Yes. 

24,514. Do you know a driver of the name of 
Riddock at Cowlairs >—Yes. 

24,515. What does he do?—I think he has been 
running a train with goods from Bathgate. 

24,516. He seemed to have had one or two weeks 
longer spells of duty than anybody else ?>—Yes, he has 
long hours during the winter months. 

24,517. Do you happen to know whether that arose 
from irregular working of the train P—It was a certain 
general irregularity in that district among the mineral 
traffic, and he had to come down through that quarter. 
There was a difficulty in getting through which 
caused him to be late. rit) 6 

24,518, (Sir J.L. Simmons.) I see Rule 233 says, 
“ That when enginemen are approaching stations or 
“ stopping-places they must do so cautiously.” Do you 
read that as applying to stations where you are not re- 
quired to stop, to all stations you pass on the road ?— 
That has reference to particular stations, such as 
approaching a terminus. . 

24,519. As it reads, it applies to. every station ?— 
I do not think it is applicable to every station. 

24,520. (Chairman.) What do you understand by 
“caution” ? that you are to be carefully on the look 
out >—Yes. 

24,521. Not that you are to reduce the speed of the 
train ?>—No. 

24,522. That you are to be watchful, ready to catch 
sight of a signal ?—Yes ; in any case of emergency. 

24,523. (Larl of Aberdeen.) Do you consider that 
your set of men who work your trains have as long 
hours as any others in the service ?—Yes. — 

24,524. The mineral trains ?—The Carlisle good 
man has pretty long hours. 

24,525. The Carlisle men run single trips; they 
lodge at the other end ?—Yes, in the dark weather, in 
the winter season, they are always behind the 
specified. 

24,526. And they complain about that ?—It has 
been complained about. 

24,527. Has there been any change lately ?—None 
of late. fia 
2 24,528. They are mostly St. Margaret’s men ?— 

es. 


The witness withdrew. 
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24,529. What are you ?—I am agent for the Cale- 
donian, at the general terminus. 

24,530. Agent means station-master ?—Yes. 

24,531. What is your staff there in number ?—My 
staff is divided ; I have about 24 men employed at 
steam cranes shipping coal, and then I have a dozen 
men employed in the goods department. 

24,532. ‘Those would be in the shed ?—Yes; those 
would be in the shed, yardsmen, breaksman, Sc. ; 
though actually there, and under my control, their 
time is not kept in my book. 

24,533. They are not in your pay sheet ?—No, they 
are not. 

24,534. Taking the ordinary work of your station, 
that is taking your steam-crane men, what time would 
they come on in the morning ?—Six o'clock, 

24,535. And work till when ?—Nine. : 

24,536. In the morning ?—Yes, in the morning, 
and stop an hour for breakfast ; then they would start 


_ at 10 and stop at 2; they would then have an. hour 


for dinner. . They would start again at 3 and would 
knock off at 6. eae bis 

24,537. Twelve hours duty, with two hours out ?>— 
Yes. 


24,538."The coal department, of course, is not 
working at night ?—Yes, it works at night, 

24,539. Is there a night shift?—Yes, the night 
shift comes on at 6. 

24,540. Do they ship coal all the night through ?— 
Yes, night and day. 

24,541. Can you tell us at all the number of tons 
that pass >—We ship from 45,000 to 55,000 tons per 
month ; 55,000 tons has been about the highest ; from 
45,000 to 50,000 tons is the actual thing. | 

23,542. Where does that coal come from princi- 
pally ?—Principally from the Wishaw district. 

24,543. Wishaw and Coltness?—The Wishaw and 
Motherwell districts. 

24,544. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) These 24 men do 
the whole shipping ?—-Yes, they do the whole work. 

24,545. (Chairman.) 15 mer during the day and 9 
at night p—Yes. ; ne 

24,546. Take the goods shed men; what would be 
their course of duty ?—I have two shifts of them. _ 

24,547. Equal ?—They are equal; the one shift 
comes on at 6 in the morning and is off at 6; the 
other shift comes out at 7 in the morning and _ their 
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duty is up at 7, unless there is extra occasion, when 
they may have to work on for an hour or two. 

24,548. According to your rule, after 7 at night the 
good shed is closed ?—-Yes. 

24,549. If all goes right, it is open from 6 in the 
morning to 6 at night ?—Yes; this hour extra is to 
elear up. {Ie pbb 

24,550. ‘he men who come on at 7 in the morning 
have regular 12 hours duty, but if there is anything 
special they stop to clear it up ?—Yes. 

24,551. If those men have to be kept on an hour 
or two extra are they paid by overtime ?—Yes, they 
are paid by overtime. 

24,552. Is the overtime reckoned at the actual 
time ?—It is reckoned at the actual time for all our 
men, unless it is that they are on Sunday duty. 

24,553. Sunday duty is counted time and a half ?— 
We generally count a day and a half for Sunday, but 
it is very little Sunday duty we have. 

24,554. Your crane, shipping, and all stops on 
Sundays ?—Saturday night at 6 o’clock. 

24,555. You have no shipping after 6?—Not on 
Saturday night. Occasionally we begin between 12 
and 1 on Monday morning, but we do not make a 

_ practice of it. 

24,556. (Chairman.) So all men as a rule get their 
Sunday entirely free ?—Yes, they get their Sunday 
entirely free. j 

24,557. Taking your time book when does it begin ; 
what is the first week that you have got?—This is 
the 24th of October 1874. 

24,558. Can you find in that, running your eye over 
it, where your men have been kept on for so long a 
time as 15 or 16 hours a day, do you think ?—Only 
when they are working on an extra shift. In some 

‘eases where there is extra pressure of work I have an 

extra shift to put on at night. We generally have 
four shifts all day, and two at night. When an extra 
shift is required of three men to work a crane, I get 
three of the regular men to take an extra night once 
aweek. I study never to give them more than that. 

24,559. Would that night be a consecutive night’s 
work, or would they take part of two or three nights ? 
—Only one night right off. 

24,560. Would that bring on the crane men for 24 
hours consecutively >—They would have the regular 

‘meal hours out of that, that is all. 

24,561. The man that comes on in such a case as 
that at 6 in the morning, would be on duty till 6 the 
next morning ?—Yes, with the exception of the 
regular meal hours. 

24,562. With the exception, in his case, of four 
hours out for meals ?—Yes, that is it. 

24,563. Suppose he began on Monday morning, and 
you want an extra shift on Monday night, he goes on 
at night. What happens on Tuesday ?—He goes on 
regular on Tuesday also. 

24,564. He keeps on 36 hours ?>—Yes. 

24,565. Does that happen often ?—Not often, 

24,566. How many times in the year, taking your 
books since October, do you find it—you have six 
months in it ?—I find that for the course of a month, 
from the 24th of October until the 21st of November, 
that is one calendar month, there had been seven 
shifts, that is, seven night shifts—single shifts—three 
men during the whole month. . 

24,567. Three, men would have worked on extra 
shifts ?—That is, three men would have worked an 
extra shift for seven nights during the whole of that 
calendar month. 

24,568, Three men would have worked seven dif- 
ferent nights?—There were seven different nights 
wrought, but not by the same men. 

24,569. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have eight gangs 
of men ?—Six gangs. oe 

24,570. Hach gang would have had one night in the 
month ?—Yes. : 

24,571. (Chairman.) Would that apply in Novem- 
ber, do you think ?—There are six different nights 
wrought for the next, i 

24,572, (Sir J. L, Simmons.) That is, each gang 
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would have one night’s work in the. month ?—Yes, 
each man; it comes to be about a night to each 
man. 


24,573. (Chairman.) How would it goon in De- 
cember. Is December a busy time ?—December was 
very busy, but we were stopped in November a good 
deal owing to the inclemency of the weather. The 
weather affects us very much. You see the next 
month three whole nights and a half; that is less. 

24,574, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And during the 
night shifts of 12 hours are the men working the 
whole time ?—No, they only work nine hours during 
the night. 

24,575. During the three hours is there any place 
they can go to. Is there a room provided for them 
where they can get shelter and warmth ?— We have 
got what we call botheys for the men to go in, with a 
fire, so as they can get under shelter, and for their 
meals. 

24,576. (Chairman.) Would you just look at 
January, as you have it there you may as well make 
the six months of it >—Four full nights and two half 
night shifts. 

24,577. Equivalent to five 2—Yes. 

24,578. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That is nearly a 
night for each man again ?—Yes, it is nearly a night 
for each man again. 

24,579. (Chairman.) Now then, February ?— 
There are three whole and one half in February. 

24,580. Now March, have you got March there ?— 
Yes. 

24,581. Give me that, because that will complete 
the six months for the average ?—That is three full 
and two halves ; that is equivalent to four. 

24,582. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do your men work 
under cover or is it out in the open ?—All open. 

24,583. In a very exposed situation ?— Yes, ex- 
posed. 

24,584. When these men work an extra night in 
that way, at what rate do you pay them ?—The ordi- 
nary pay. Those on the night shift regular are allowed 


. a day extra every fortnight. 


24,585. (Chairman.) That is making 18 days in a 
fortnight?—Yes ; they are allowed a day extra. 

24,586. You said nine hours these men would be 
working for a night shift ?—Yes. 

24,587. They are allowed three hours in the night 
for meals as against two in the day ?>—Yes, 

, 24,588. If you want three or four men on a night shift 
in this way, have the men any choice, or do you order 
them, or ask them?—I just ask them if they can 
come out this night, and they agree to it. They are 
all fond of getting an extra night now and again. 

24,589. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do these men require 
a knowledge of machinery Yes; they must be 


_ men acquainted with the work, strangers would never 


do. ! 

24,590. Do you take them in the first instance as 
labouring men ?—We just take pretty good men; not 
too old. 

24,591. Labouring men ?—Yes. 


24,592. What wages do they get first p—We pay 
them 24s.; what we term crane porters. The men 
that are working the cranes get 28s. 

24,593. How many cranes have you down there ?— 
Four for emptying coal, and one for discharging 
mineral. 

24,594. How many men work each crane ?—One 
man works the crane, and it requires two porters to 
attend to the waggons. 

24,595. One man works the crane, so that your 
24 men give you eight gangs ?—Yes, there are two 
quaymen for looking after the waggons. I have just 
three men at each crane, one fireman and two quay- 
men. 

24,596. (Chairman.) You do sometimes meet with 
an objection when a man says he will not come out 
that night ?—Yes, and then I just apply to another. 
If a man says he is not able to come out, and he says 
he feels it too hard for him, I just ask another. 
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24,597. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have no difficulty 
in getting them ?—No, nor never had. j 

24,598. (Chairman.) Have you had any accident 
with these crane men ?—There has not been a single 
accident, except a slight case when a stormy morning 
was the cause of throwing one of the crane men over 
the quay into the river, He was blown right over in 

assing round oiling his crane. 

24,599. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was he lost ?—No, 
we got him out again, and he was little the worse of 
it; he was not seriously injured. 

24,600. (Chairman.) Taking the last year, have 
you had no men’s hands or legs hurt by machinery :— 
No. 

24,601. And none of your porters hurt in the goods 
shed ?>—None of them. 

24,602. Can you tell us at all, how many waggons 
on an average are handled in the goods shed, in and 
out, per diem ?—From 60 to 90 waggons a day out. 

24,603. And the same in ?—No, the traflic is mostly 
outwards ; it does not average more than 20 waggons 
inwards. 

24,604. So that you would average rather over 100 
waggons ?—Yes, there is rather over 100 waggons to 
handle. 

24,605. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is that passenger 
traffic ?—All mineral and goods traffic. 

24,606. (Chairman.) Are the men classified in any 
way ?—They are not classified here. 

24,607. You know them by name ?—I know them 
all by name. 

24,608. Do your people couple up the trucks for 
the train ?—Oh yes, the yardsmen, breaksmen, &c. 
do all that. : 

24,609. Do they meet with any casualties >—There 
has not been any casualties for the last two years in 
the yard. I believe there is not another place where 
so much work is turned over with so small an amount 
of casualty. : 

(24,610. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you require much 
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fly-shunting ?—Yes, there is an engine constantly goes 


on night and day. 

24,611. (Chairman.) Is that fly-shunting >—Just 
shunting the waggons, marshalling them in order. 

24,612. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are those men told 
off specially for that duty ?—Yes, 

24,613. Do you find that they are sufficiently care- 
ful ?—Yes. 


24,614. I think we can assume that owing to the 


absence of accident ?—Yes, they are pretty careful. 
If there is anything apparently wrong with them my 
rule is not to allow them to commence duty. I have 
had a policeman on some occasions to put out those 
who were in an unfit state to work. 

24,615. From what cause >—If I have seen a man 
the least tipsy I would not allow him in. 

24,616. (Chairman.) Is that a failing among some 
of them ?—I am sorry to say it is a failing, but it is 
dying out a good deal, 

24,617. Have you any difficulty in preventing men 
getting liquor brought to them on the works ?—If I 
can find out any man that brings liquor to the work 
I just dismiss him. 

24,618. You have reason to think it has been done? 
—Yes. IfI catch a man the worse for liquor I just 
turn him off. 

24,619. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
shunting; are there regulations as to fly-shunting ?— 
What they term fly-shunting we never have, that is 
double shunting, that-isuncoupling at two or three 
places, and running the waggons and then separating 
them from each other, by men holding the breaks. 
We may do fly-shunting occasionally perhaps, but 
very seldom. 

24,620. Why is it so seldom ?—Because the engine 
is always ahead of the waggons. It is only done in 
cases where the engine is at the wrong end of a train 
on a single line, 

24,621. You do not require it very much ?—Very 
little. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned till to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 
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24,622. ( Chairman.) You are goods superintendent 
at Greenock ?—I am. 

24,623. Have you the time books ?—Yes. 

24,624. You produce the time books for your 
yardsmen and breaksmen, and quay porters, and goods 
porters, they being three different time books ?—Yes. 

24,625. What is the number of your staff ?—The 


_ fixed staff numbers about 160. We have fluctuating 


men; altogether we employ on an average about 
250 men constantly, more or less. 

24,626. Would that include clerks and weighers ?— 
Yes. 

24,627. What is the system of working ; is it’ 10 
hours for a day or 11 hours?—-We are on for 10 
hours, that is to say, we are on for 12 hours, with 
two hours off for meals. 

24,628. It is 12 hours duty and 10 hours work? 
—Yes; there is one hour off for breakfast and one 
hour for dinner. - 

24,629. Taking the time book for the yardsmen 
and breaksmen for the fortnight ending February the 
27th, the largest number of days entered is 13 against 
any one man in the fortnight?—That is about the 
extent. 


24,630. I see that in several cases there is a note 
of an extra shift in the fortnight ; what is the meaning 
of that ?—It is to explain the extra day. In making 
out our pay bills we are required to give an explana- 
tion why there is extra time; it is sometimes spread 
over two hours of a day. 

24,631. I notice several cases on Sunday ?—We put 


that in because we had no other column for it, but we | 


have no Sunday duty, or, at least, it is nominal. We 
have one train coming in and another going out, but 
it is merely nominal. : ; 

24,632. Two men are put as working extra on 
Sunday night and Monday morning ?—Occasionally 
we have extra duties, and the men have to come out 
at 12 o’clock on Sunday night ; we count that a little 
extra. 

24,633. This book carries on the time up to the 
fortnight ending April the 10th, and I find no higher 
number of days than 13 made; that would include 
all extra time ?—Yes. mx 

24,634. That is the yardsmen’s book. I will no 
take the goods porters book ; the longest time made 


by an ordinary porter appears to be 14 days in some 


cases ?—That is seldom ; the average*is 13. 


24,685. The highest time made is 14 days ?—Yes, 
occasionally. 

24,636. That appears to arise from one or two men 
being on upon a Sunday for some purpose ?— Yes. 

24,637. 1 see an entry of a man of the name of 
Douglas ; is he a watchman ?—Yes, he is principally 
watching. ; 

24,638. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does he get double 
time on Sunday ?—He gets the ordinary pay. 

24,639. (Chairman.) He is a watchman and makes 
14 days in that way; and in one or two other cases 
the men make time on Sunday ?—Yes. 

24,640. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do the drivers and 
the breaksmen of the trains come under your super- 
vision ?---Not drivers and breaksmen. 

24,641. (Chairman.) In the goods porters book I 
notice a steam erane man marked as working extra 
during the fortnight. John Bell worked extra during 
that fortnight, and made 13 days at the steam crane? 
—The cause of that is that a steam crane man is 
required to come out a little earlier in order to raise 
steam; a man comes out, perhaps, half an hour 
sooner, and in the fortnight he makes an extra day, 
although he goes a little earlier in the evening, but 
still we allow him that. 

24,642. I see that in another case, looking to the 
first fortnight in March, three of the steam crane men 
made 13 days and a half, the explanation being 
“ washing out the steam boiler on the Sunday” ?— 
We have to do that; it is the only day that we can 
get the steam boiler cooled and washed out. 

24,643. On one Sunday they are marked 12 hours, 
and on another Sunday six hours; would that be 
actual time or would it be allowed time, that is to say, 
atime and a half?—It would be giving them a little 
extra time. 

24,644. It includes a little extra time which is given 
them for the Sunday work ?—Yes, we generally have 
to give them a little extra time for working on 
Sunday. As arule, we do not admit that principle in 
the goods department, but we do it. 

24,645. Your station, I understand, is closed on 
‘Sunday >—Yes. 

24,646. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When do you close 
on Saturday ?—At 7 p.m. 

24,647. And when do you start on Monday 
‘morning ?—Sometimes we start at 12 o’clock on 
Sunday night with the mineral traffic, not with the 
porters but with the quaymen. 

24,648. (Chairman.) Your traffic is chiefly dis- 
charging into ships, is it not ?—The principal portion 
of our traffic is shipping. We have a large quantity 
of sugar from the refineries going out. Half of our 
traffic is shipping. 

24,649. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does not it depend a 
good deal upon the tide?—-No; it is a tidal harbour, 
but the only thing which is affected by the tide is in 
hauling out one vessel and bringing in another ; it 
‘does not affect our traffic. 

24,650. ( Chairman.) Tt does not affect your loading 
a vessel alongside the quay ?—No. | . 

24,651. Your time is kept in hours and notin days? 
—Yes; we take men on according as we are busy. 

24,652. They are taken on fora few hours; for 

_ instance, aman works for nine hours on Monday, 12 
_ hours on Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘Thursday, and Friday, 

and six hours on Saturday ?—Yes. 

24,658. Another man works no time at all on 

‘Monday and Tuesday, and then he works five hours 
on Wednesday, and 13 on Thursday, 13 on Friday, 
and six on Saturday ?—Yes. 

24,654. This book is for the last month ; it begins 
with the week ending March the 13th, and I see that 
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‘the highest number of hours in a week made by one 


man is 83 hours ; that number of hours was made by 
about three men in the whole month. That is a quay 
porter, who is employed by the hour at odd times ; 
but those 83 hours have extended over eight days, 
because he has apparently been working on two 
Sundays ?>—Yes. We have sometimes goods for ship- 
ment on Sunday, such as bottled ale, and we require 
to put a man to watch it, and he has extra time. 
There are also spirits for shipment. We ship a large 
quantity of bottled ale. 

24,655. Those things are tempting ?—Yes; we 
have to watch our interests. 

24,656. These men, I suppose, are men who wait to 
get employment under the company ?—Yes. 

24,657. Are they generally the same men whom 
you get week after week ?—As a rule we get the same 
men, but they change frequently. There is a class 
of men who come on in the morning and wait for 
work, 

24,658. There are some Irishmen among them, as 
I see by the names ?—Yes; they are mostly Irish. 

24,659. Have you a complete pay sheet >—Yes 
(producing the same). 

24,660. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do the goods trains 
keep pretty good time ?—Yes, as a rule. In winter 
time occasionally, and with fog, and so on, there is a 
slight detention, but on the average it is good time. 

24,661. Are there many complaints from the men 
of their being kept out too long P—No; if they are 
out too long they have corresponding time off ; in fact 
the men will not work too long. 

24,662. They are paid overtime ?—Yes. 

24,663. Have you any concern with the servants of 
other companies —Only of the Caledonian Company. 

24,664. They are not under your supervision ?— 
No; they do not run into our line. Upon the South- 
western line the traffic is handed to us at Paisley, and 
we get it at different points. No company runs into 
our station except ourselves. * 

24,665. (Chairman.) Do you find that the cessation 
of work on the Sunday at your station gives the men 
a good rest ?—I do; I think that it is a first rate 
thing physically. 

24,666. If the men worked on Sunday, do you 
think that you would have to give them shorter hours 
than you now give them on other days ?—I think 
that the men would not be up to the mark if they 
worked on Sunday; their physical energies would 
relax, and there would not be the same spirit in them. 
They come out fresh on Monday morning. 

24,667. Cau you tell us about the tonnage which 
you ship in a month?—Our gross tonnage is 15,000 
tons of goods and 35,000 tons of minerals in a month; 
you may take half of that for shipment. 

24,668. That is 50,000 tons a month, and half of 
that is shipped >—About half is either shipped or ex- 
shipped. | 

24,669. As distinguished from town taffic ?—Yes. 

24,670. How often have you had any casualties 
among your men, taking the year 1874 ?—In 1874 we 
had one man killed. 

24,671. Do you remember his class >—He was a 
breaksman. 

24,672. How did he meet with his death, was it in 
getting under waggons?—lI think that it was in un- 
coupling waggons. My chief yardsman, John Ramage, 
is here, who will speak to that. 

24,673. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
Sunday work, are we to understand that although 
there is a great deal of traffic, you consider that the 
work is better done on the whole by keeping the place 
closed on the Sunday ?—I say so decidedly. 


Mr. Joun RAMAGE examined. 


24,674. (Chairman.) You ‘are principal yardsman 
at the Greenock ‘station ?—Yes. Pe 

24,675. We understand that one of the breaksmen 
was killed in the yésr 1874 ?—Yes. . 
24,676. Do you remember how that happened, was 
he uncoupling ‘—He was uncoupling. 


24,677. Was he pinched between the buffers, or did 
he fall upon the wheel ?—It was between the buffers ; 
in reaching over, he over-reached himself. 

24,678. Have any other of the men been hurt in 


the yard during that year ?—None until this year. 


24,679. You have had one man hurt this year ?>—One. 
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24,680. What was he, was he a breaksman ?— 
Yes. 

24,681. What happened to him ?—The wheel went 
over his foot. 

24,682. How did it happen ?—He was in the act of 
uncoupling. 

24,683. Do your men use sticks for uncoupling at 
all, or do they uncouple with the hand ?—'They all 
uncouple with the hand. 

24,684. Did you ever see sticks used >—No. 

24,685. This man was uncoupling, I suppose, when 
the train was moving ?—Yes. 

24,686. Is it an ordinary thing to uncouple while 
the train is in motion ?—No; we frequently caution 
them not to do so while the train is in motion. 

24,687. As regarls the man who was hurt in this 
year, had he been long in the service ?—He had been 
for about six montbs in the service. 

24,688. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You say that you 
frequently caution the men not to uncouple when the 
train is in motion ?—Yes. 

24,689. Could they get through the work in the 
yard without occasionally doing it; would it not 
greatly delay the work if they did not do it?—It 
would greatly delay the work. 

24,690. Could they carry it on satisfactorily with- 
out doing so occasionally ?—-Not so well. 

24,691. (Mr. Ayrton.) But could they do the work 
within the time which the superior officers of the 
company set apart for it, without attempting to un- 
couple while the train was in motion ?>—Yes; they 
could do it in a little more time. 

24,692. But could they do it within the time 
which is allowed for that particular service? Could 
they uncouple in the time which is allowed if they 
waited until the train came to a stand-still ?—Yes. 

24,693. (Chairman.) Is this uncoupling while the 
train is in motion for the purpose of getting a double 
shunt ?—No. ; 

24,694. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose that you 
find that according to the present practice of resorting 
to this method of uncoupling when the trains’ are in 
motion, you very often need all your time ?—We 
need all our time. 

24,695. So that I suppose it would be difficult to 
get the work done if you took a slower method of 
doing it ?—Sometimes. 

24,696. (Chairman.) As soon as a train has come 
into the station, to save time the uncoupling is done 
for the purpose of distributing the waggons for ship- 
ping or unloading ?—For unloading. 

24,697. There is no actual time allowed for that 
work; but you wish to get it done as quickly as you 
can ?>—Yes. 

24,698. Have you had many of your men hurt by 
cranes >—No; very few. 

24,699. When they are hurt by cranes, what sort 
of injury is it ?—It is mostly a finger nipped. 

24,700. A finger gets into the chain or in the 
grabbs >—Yes. 

24,701. There is a little carelessness on the part of 
the men in placing the grabbs >—Sometimes it occurs 
in that way. 

24,702. In working your trains have you a hooker 
on as well as a crane man ?—Yes. 

24,703. You have steam cranes ?—Yes. 

24,704. Have you any hand cranes ?—We have 
two. 
24,705. For heavy weights ?—For heavy weights 
outside. 

24,706. (Earl of Aberdeen.) This man only looks 
after the outside work r—We have a goods foreman 
over and above that. I can speak more definitely to 
that. 

24,707. Do the quay porters come under him ?— 
No; there is another foreman for that. Our quay 
traffic is between the station and the quay, and when 
a man has shunted an engine, or taken a train, it is 
under this mans charge in the goods yard, and when 
the goods go into the town they are under the juris- 
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diction of another foreman, because we come under 
the Greenock police. s/ 

24,708. (Chairman.) How many trains in a day on 
the average do you send out ?—200. 

24,709. Have you anything to do with sending out 
the mineral trains, and as to seeing them coupled up ? 
—No. 

24,710. (Lo Mr. Montgomerie.) You have two- 
hand cranes for heavy weights ?—We have four. 
We have up to 15 tons, and we have nine steam 
cranes. 

24,711. Have you cranes on the quay wharf for 
loading on board ship ?—We have one travelling 
crane on the quay, and all the others are fixtures 
belonging to the Harbour Trust, for which payment 
is made as they are required. 

24,712. Do you put a large quantity of coal on 
board ship ?>—Yes. a 

24,713. Is it trimmed by your men ?—No. 

24,714. It is trimmed by persons who are hired by — 
the captain >—Yes. 

24,715. Do you discharge much sulphur or ore 
from the ships ?—We get a good deal of copper ore 
from Spain, but very little sulphur. We put the 
waggons alongside the vessel, and it goes into them. 

24,716. You do not employ men on board the ship? 
—No; we confine ourselves exclusively to unloading 
and loading on the quay. 

24,717. (Earl of Aberdeen to Mr. Ramage.) With 
regard to the mode of shunting, do you find that 
under the present system, namely, of uncoupling 
when the train is in motion to a certain extent, you 
do not get the work done before the full time; that 
is to say, do you find that you have no spare time at 
the end by reason of having pressed the work on ?— 
No. 
24,718. It takes up the time —Yes. 

24,719, (Chairman.) You have said that on the 
average you have about 200 waggons loaded out; 
what would be the number loaded inwards? Would 
it be about the same number ?—About the same 
number. 

24,720. What would you work up to, supposing 
that there were another quarter of a hundred 
waggons, could you clear them in the time ?—Yes. 

24,721. With your present accommodation and 
staff you could, at a push, work another 25 waggons 
a day ?—Yes. 

24,722, (Mr. Ayrton.) How much time do you 
think you save in the course of the day by the men 
who choose to try to uncouple waggons while they are 
in motion, as compared with waiting until they are at 
rest ; do you think that you save five minutes in the 
day ?—No. 

24,723. Supposing that the men systematically car- 
ried on their work by waiting until the carriages were 
at rest before they got in between them to uncouple 
them, how much time would be lost if they waited, 
instead of doing it while the carriages were in 
motion ?—Sometimes it would save about half an 
hour. 

24,724, In the whole day ?>—In the whole day. 

24,725. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is that for one man, 
or for the entire work ?--For the entire work. 

24,726. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many men are engaged 
in this operation ?—There is a double shift.. There 
are a night shift and a day shift, and there are four 
men in each shift. ) 

24,727. (Chairman.) That. makes eight men ?— 
Yes. 

24,728. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose that one 
reason why the men jump on the waggons while they 
are in motion is that they save themselves a walk to 
the spot where the train would be when it stopped. 
If a man jumps om one of the waggons he is taken on 
for some little distance, whereas if he walked he 
would have to go to where the train stopped ; is not 
that the case?—-The men have only to couple and 
uncouple the waggons; that is the principal way in 
which they work. A man goes on to the train and 
remains there until it stops, 
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24,729. Did you include that method when you 
were asked as to the quantity of time which would be 
‘gained in the day ?—1 included it. 

24,730. (Chairman, to Mr. Montgomerie.) It is a 
great deal practiced by the men, is it not >—Yes. 

24,731. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) They do not like 
stopping and starting the trains continually ?—No. 

24,732. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose that the actual 
difference on each occasion between a man doing the 
thing just before the train stops and his doing it 
when it stops would not be more than half a 
minute ?—It would scarcely be felt at the end of the 
‘day. 

24,733. The cause of accidents is not from a man 
getting on to the train, but in reaching down to un- 
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couple, just as the train comes to a stand-still, and 
before it has come to a stand-still >—Yes. 

24,734. (Chairman.) And when a man meets with 
an accident it is generally when the train stops and 
there is a jerk ?— Yes. 

24,785. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is any of your un- 
coupling carried on with poles or rods ?—We are not 
allowed to do that at Greenock. 

24,736. (Chairman.) Have you ever ied it P— 
No; not to my knowledge. 

24 ,737. It has come very largely into use and ap- 
pears to be almost quicker >—It may be. 

24,738. (Mr. Galt.) You say that it is not allowed. 
I suppose that you have never had any order against 
it >—No, it has never been adopted. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. THomas Scott examined. 


24,739. (Chairman.) You are locomotive foreman 
at Cowlairs p—Yes. 

24,740. We noticed yesterday that a man of the 
name of Riddock, a driver, was making very long time 
in one or two weeks, what is the explanation of 
that ; the superintendent mentioned it to you, did 
he not ?—Yes. The only explanation which I can 
give is that he had excessivé work to do on those 
particular days. 

24,741. How did the excessive work arise, he ap- 
pears to have averaged 17 hours a day in one week ? 
—Yes, that is the time shown in the time book, that 
is not the actual time. 

24,742. What proportion of it would be the actual 
time ?>—154 hours. 

24,743. That is 154 hours daily ?—Yes. 

_ 24,744, What is your reguiur day’s work ?—12 
hours. 

24,745. Then that is 34 hours overtime ?—All is 
counted as overtime above 12 hours a day. 

24,746. The 34 hours overtime make 15} hours >— 
Yes. 

24,747. Then how would it get up to 17 hours in 
the pay sheet >—That arises in this way: When a 
man arrives late at night we relieve him immediately 
that he comes in, and we take his engine from him, 
and do not trouble him to make his report or to do 
anything ; and in the morning when he is coming out 
we send a man to his engine to the goods yard, and 
he brings on his train to Sighthill Junction, that is 
the junction near Cowlairs, and that relieves the man 
of an hour’s duty. My clerk, however, pays him for 
the full time. 

24,748. Then 153 hours would be exclusive of one 
hour for which the man as a rule should be on duty 
before his train starts P—Yes. 

24,749. And half an hour for putting his engine 
into the shed ?—Yes. 

24,750. Making 17 hours >—Yes. 

24,751. What caused that man to have this longer 
time, which is apparently longer than the time of any 
other man in the book?=TIt is from the nature of his 

’ work; he has a great deal of shunting work, and a 
great many stoppages on his journey. 

24,752. He is working Ano the Bathgate district? 
—Yes. 

24,753. What is his route to Bathgate from Cow- 
lairs >—By Garngaber Junction and from Garngaber 

to Airdrie. 

21,754. (Str J. L. Simmons.) At what time in the 
morning does that man come to work ?—His train 
starts at 4.35. 

24,755. And there is an hour before that, when he 
ought to be on the premises oe his train starts >— 
Yes. 


24,756. At what time does he finish his work at* 


night ?—He should finish his work at 4.10. 

24,757. And then he would go’ away ?—-He should 
do so, but when he is late we take the engine from 
him. 

24,758. That would make his time about']3 hours, 

2. \ 


namely, from half-past 3 in the morning up to half- 
past 4 ’—Yes. 

24,759. In one week he was upon duty on Monday 
for 17 hours, and on Tuesday for 17 hours, and on 
Wednesday for 14 hours ; on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, he was on duty for 18 hours each day. 
How do you make up the 18 hours on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, would it be at night ?—Yes; 
it would be after a late arrival. 

24,760. 18 hours would bring it to half-past 9 at 
night : P—-Yes. 

24, 761. Then that man would have been oecupied 
until that time if he got 18 hours ?—Yes. 

24,762. In fact he was out from half-past 3 in the 
morning until half-past 9 at night ?-—Yes. 

24,763. He is on the ground at half-past 3, is he 
not ?—No. I do that for him. 

24,764. He is on the ground at half-past 4 to take 
his train >—Yes. 

24,765. Then he is at work from haif-past 4 in the 
morning until half-past 9 at night p—Yes. 

24,766. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Isuppose that he gets 
an hour and 40 minutes ?—Yes, that is the general 
allowance. 

24,767. (Chairman. ) Has the man had that duty 
long Yes, he has had it for a long time; he has 
been on it for upwards of two years at any rate. 

24,768. (Mr. Ayrton.) Where are the chief delays ? 
—He is booked for all stations, and I think that he 
has 17 or 18 stopping stations, and he works all stations 
between Cowlairs and the terminus at Campsi, which 
is a branch. 

24,769. Do you know where his chief delays are ? 
—His chief delays are at West Craigs I think. 

24,770. (Chatrman.) Does he work on the Monk- 
land line ?—Yes. 

24,771. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many miles is his run? 
—78 miles. 

24,772. That is out and home together ?-Yes. 

24,773. Then it is chiefly shunting and waiting at 
the branches and sidings ?—Yes. 

24,744. Does he do all the shunting ?—He does all 
the shunting if he is at the station. 

24,775. There are no special shunting engines at 
any of these stations >—No. a 

24,776. (Mr. Galt.) Does it frequently happen to 
this man that he has to remain out so long ?—Yes; 
but it is not so much now as it was. 

24,777. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Owing to the fair 
weather ?—Owing to the fair weather. 

24,778. Would it be possible to arrange that such 
a man should take that duty for a week, or a month, 
and should then exchange the duty with another man ? 
—It is quite possible. 

24,779. (Chairman.) Have you more than one man 
working up to Bathgate ?—Only one man. 

24, 780. Has he made any complaints ?—No ; 
not a man to make complaints. 

24,781. He gets extra pay for it >—Yes. 

24,782. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You mean that he 
does not make complaints because he is a quiet man, 
and is ready to do what he is told >—Yes. 
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24,783. (Mr. Galt.) Why do you not change that 
man and put ox another man occasionally ?—I do so. 
Looking at the week which has been referred to, 
I find that that man was off duty for two days in the 
previous week. I exchange the men regularly when 
T have men to go, but certain circumstances oceur at 
times when we cannot exchange them at the time 
when they ought to change; that arises from men 
being ill, for ‘instance, so that we cannot at times 
carry out that arrangement, 

24,784, (Chair main.) Has that man been long in 
the service of the company ?—Yes; I should say 
between 8 and 10 years. 

24,785. Has he met with any accident with his 
train P—Not any ; he has kept pretty clear of accidents. 
He was reduced for three months. 

24,786. How long ago ?—About 12 months ago, 
T think. 

24,787. What for P—For running past a station. 

24,788. For running past a signal ?—Yes. 

24,789. Was there any impression that he was 
fatigued at the time ?—None whatever. 

24,790. Do you often see him when he comes in at 
night ?—Yes. 

24,791. (Mr. Galt.) How much overtime has he in 
the week ?—Of course he should have a day in a 
week off. 

24,792. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) 'That is in addition 
to the Sunday ?—Yes. 

24,798. We have observed that for three weeks 
running he had no day off, except the Sunday, and 
that he was working for pretty long hours ?—Yes ; 
that was at particular hours. 

24,794. (Mr. Galt.) Do you pay him for the day 
when he is off ?—Certainly. 

24,795. (Chairman.) Has he been off duty from 
sickness >—Not very much. 

24,796. Should you think that he would have lost 
a fortnight in a year ?>—No; he was off for some time 
preceding, but he has generally been a very healthy 
man. 

24,797. He has not been off duty on account of 
sickness more than other drivers have been ?>—No. 

24,798. What is he doing to-day ?—He is here. 

24,799. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is it a part of your 
business to. recommend to the locomotive superin- 
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tendent in such a case that a week about be | 
made instead of keeping the same men on the same 


duty; do you recommend that to the snperinvoninaea Bp) 


24, 800. You have the power to do that, ?>—Yes, 


24, 801, I understand you to say that in such a case — 


as this man’s case, you think it quite possible that the 


duty should be arranged so that. the men should have — 


; 


a week or a month about ?—Yes, it is quite possible; — 


trains of that nature work for about the same hours. 


24,802. In passenger trains it is very often the : 


case that men work at different times by bei 
lines >—Yes. 


24,803. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think it desirable | 
that in a case of that sort you should make definite © 


arrangements for changing the men more frequently — 
‘than you appear to do; it is a very long run for a 
man ?—TI set out the arrangements for a week; for — 
instance, on the Saturday I set out the arrangements i 


| 


for the coming week, and I book those men until a 


certain day; but circumstances do occur which break ~ 


through those arrangements, and a man in COMBCIImEHCE 4 


comes to work, and he is then paid for it. 

24,804. (Chair man.) Have you not a very large 
staff’ of spare men on the North British line P—Not _ 
just now. I have some men whom I am obliged to 
use in extreme cases. 

24,805. (Earl of Aberdeen.) But do you think that — 


a few extra men would be a great help ?—I am at — 


liberty to keep as many men as are desirable. 


24,806. (Chairman) In any emergency can you 
get extra men ?—Yes; I have only to recommend it — 


to the locomotive superintendent. 


24,807. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But if you have © 
extra men you do not like to put them on the engines ? — 


—No; each man likes to keep his own engine. 


24, 808. Have you any extra engines on which you ; 
can put men of that sort >—We can put on extra 


eng ines. 


24,809. But you do not like to put on those men ? — 


—No; the men do not know the roads. 


24,810. (Chairman.) Your passenger train is at a 


different time ?—Yes. 

24,811. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose that a pick-up 
train like this requires the men to be attentive to the 
duty ’—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Hvucx Rmpick examined. 


24,812. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver on 
the North British line >—Yes. 

24,813. How long have you been a driver ?>—For 
about four years. 

24,814. Before that time were you in the service of 
the North British Company ?—Yes. 

24,815. For how many years have you been in the 
service of the company ?—For about 11 or 12 years. 

24,816. You are working one train to Riatigate 
now, are you not >—Yes. 

24,817. For how many days in the week do you 
work the train, supposing that all goes right ?—For 
five days in the week. 

24,818. And you have one e day off >—Yes. 

24, 819. Are you expected to be in the shed. on that 
day ?>_No. 

24,820. It is an off day ?—Yes. 

24,821. What is the booked time for your train 
leaving in the morning ?—4.35. 

24,822. And when - is it booked in at night ?—At 
4.10. 

24,823. That is not quite 12 hours?—No; it it 
i? hours and 35 minutes. 

24,824, At what time are you expected to be on 
duty in the morning ?—At 3.35. 

24,825. An hour before the time of the starting of 
your train ?—Yes. 

24,826. How long does it take you to prepare the 
engine ’—From 35. to 40 minutes, 

24,827. Do you keep the book time frequently in 
the week i—No; very seldom, 


* 


24,828. What is your practical time with that train ; 


when in practice do you get home to Cowlairs?— — 


Sometimes later and sometimes earlier. 

24,829. 'Take last week; did you get home at 
6 o'clock every night >—No. 

24,830. What was your latest time last week ?— 


I do not recollect it just now, but it was about 


7 o'clock, I think. 
24, 831, What causes the delay to your train on the 
road; is it the shunting operations with your own 


train, or is it delays by other trains ?—It is from © 


other trains before us, and on a single road. 


24,832. Going from Cowlairs do you go by Ruther- 4 


glen Junction ?>—Garngaber Junction ;) we run on ~ 


the North British line all the way. 


24,833. Do you go out by the Union Railway ? re 


No. 
24,834. You go past Gartsherrie P—Yes.. 


24,835. And you keep on the North British line to 


Bathgate Yes, 

24,836. How much of it is a single line There 
is a double line from Sighthill to Garngaber, and it is _ 
single for about four miles, then it is double for about 
seven miles, and then, it. is single again. 

24,837. All the way from Gartsherrie to Bathgate 
is single ?—Yes. 

24,838. You appear to, have plenty of time for your 
trains >—Yes. 

24,839. How long have.you been working for those ~ 
hours; about two years ?—Yes, about that time. 

24,840. I suppose that January and February are 
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the time of the year when you get more delayed than 
at any other time ?—Yes, mostly in the winter time. 

24,841. We noticed on the pay sheet that in 
February you had very long duty for a few weeks ?— 
Yes. 

24,842. Supposing that your train is kept out very 
late, and that you do not get in until 7 o’clock in the 
evening, do they relieve you by taking the engine off 
your hands ?—Yes, every night. 

24,843. If you are late in that way at night, does 
the foreman ever help you in the morning by having 
your engine got ready >—Yes, if I am late they always 
do it. 3 

24,844, That saves you a good deal of time in the 
morning ?—Yes, of course. 

24,845. They get the engine ready for you ?—Yes. 

24,846, (Mr. Galt.) Supposing that you are only 

& quarter of an hour behind time, in that case would 
they do it?—No. | 

24,847. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It is only when you 
are two or three hours late ?—Yes. 

24,848. ( Chairman.) I suppose that if the foreman 
found that you were two hours late, you might always 
rely upon fincing assistance ?—Yes, always. 

24,849. And I suppose that that is the case with 
your mates who do similar business at that station ?— 
I suppose so. 

24,850. What train did you work when you were 
first employed on that duty ?—I was a pilot at 
Sighthill. 

24,851. The day in the week which you speak of 

as being an off day is besides the Sunday ?—Yes. 

24,852. There is no Sunday work ?——-No. 

24,853. (Mr, Ayrton.) I suppose that you have to 
be a little particular about the trucks in the shunting, 
to see that they travel all right, it being a pick-up 
train ?—Yes. 

24,854, What has been the longest time that you 
have been kept in the siding ?—About an hour, when 
a train has been before us. 

24,855. From the information which you receive, 
do you know pretty well how long you have to be in 
the siding ?—Yes, we mark it in our report how long 
we haye to be in the station. 

24,856. But when you go into a siding do you 
know pretty well how long you will be kept there p— 
No, we have no idea. 

24,857. (Chairman.) When you leave at 4.45 when 
are you due ai Bathgate ?—At five minutes past seven. 

24,858. How long a time, according to the rules in 
the book, should you have at Bathgate?—An hour 
and a half. 
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24,859. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is a fixed time ?—Yes, 

24,860. (Chairman.) Do you get a longer time 
than that ?—No. : 

24,861. You have another rest ?—Yes, we have 
another hour at Bathgate when we get back again. 
We run from Bathgate to Crofthead. 

24,862. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any time at Croft- 
head ?—No. 

24,868. (Chairman.) How far is - that ?—About 
eight miles. 

24,864. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) So that you get an 
hour and a half at Bathgate P—Yes. 

24,865. Are you detained with your engine ?—Yes, 
we are shunting all the time. 

24,866. (Mr. Ayrton.) Yon are actively engaged 
in shunting during the hour and a half?—We have to 
do all the work which is required. 

24,867. How long does it generally take ?—It takes 
us sometimes an hour, and sometimes an hour and a 
half, and sometimes two hours. 

24,868, (Chairman.) Do you get any resting place 
anywhere where you can eat your dinner ?—No. 

24,869. You take your dinner on the engine P— 
Yes. 

24,870. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find yourself much 
fatigued at the end of the week ?>—Sometimes a little. 

24,871. (Chairman.) I suppose that it depends a 
little upon the men r—Yes. 

24,872. (Mr. Galt.) Have you endeavoured to get 
any change upon your line P—No, 

24,873. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose that it is rather 
a pleasant and cheerful run ?—It is all day work. _ 

24,874. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When do you leave 
home in the morning ?—At a quarter past 3 in the 
morning. 

24,875. (Chairman.) That is what the men call 
the day shift >—Yes. 

24,876. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What time do you 
get allowed for your ordinary day’s work >—We get a 
day in a week extra. 

24,877. If a train comes in, say at 9 o’clock at 
night, are you allowed the whole of that time extra >— 
Yes, we are allowed for that. 


24,878. So that as a rule you make a good deal. 


more than 12 days in the fortnight ?—Yes; we make 
sometimes 15 days in the fortnight. 

24,879. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose that a good many 
men would be glad to take your work ?—I do not 
know; that may or may not be so. 

24,880. (Chairman.) But still, I suppose that a 
good mahy men prefer the day work ?—Yes.. 


The witness withdrew. 


GEORGE WESTON examined. 


24,881. (Chairman.) You were formerly in the 
employment of the North British Railway Company ? 
—Yes. 
24,882. How long have you left their service >— 
_ Two and a half years. . 

24,888. How long were you in it?—For 244 
ears. : 
24,884. Almost from the formation of the company ? 
+The company was formed about five years before I 

went, 
_ 24,885. In what capacity were you?—I was an 
engine-driver. 

24,886. Have you anything to state to us with 
regard to the causes of accidents on the line, speaking 
from your experience. We may take the accidents 
in two classes, namely, train accidents, and accidents 
to the company’s servants >—As regards the accidents 


to the company’s servants, I always thought that it 


was owing, to a large extent, to the want of break 
power. : 
24,887. What break power had you when you were 
working ?—Just the tender break. 
24,888. And the ordinary van break ?—Yes. 
24,889. You had no continuous break ?—No; I 
“never had it. 


24,890. Have you éver met with any casualties 
with your trains ?—I had just one. 

24,891. Was it a “ pitch in” ?—Yes; but it wasa 
very slight one. 

24,892. Where was it ?—At Gartshaw. 

24,893. What distance of warning had you?—About 
1,000 yards. 

24,894. Was it a slippery day ?—No; it was a very 
good day. Ihad 10 vehicles on, and I was running 
at about 50 miles an hour. 

24,895. Was it a goods train into which you ran ? 
—Yes. 

24,896. What damage was done to your own 
engine ?—None.at all. I just touched the other train 
very slightly. 

24,897. Was any damage done to the waggons ?— 
None at all. 

24,898. You only wanted about another 100 yards 
in order to stop dead ?—About 50 yards. 

24,899.. (Mr. Ayrton.) On that occasion did the 
guard use his break immediately ?—No. 

24,900. What was the cause of that >—He did not 
hear my whistle. He did not hear the signal. He 
was just in the act of using it when I struck the 
other train. 
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24,901. (Chairman.) Did you suffer any injury i 


0. 

24,902. Or the fireman ?—No. 

24,903. Neither of you suffered any injury '—No. 

24, 904. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You only had your 
tender break ?—Yes. 

24,905. Did you reverse the engine ?—Yes. 

24,906. Did you give back steam ?—Yes. 

24,907, Was it a heavy train?—There were 10 
vehicles. 

24,908. (Chairman.) How long was that ?—About 
four years. 

24,909. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was it a level line, 
or was it a falling gradient ?—There was a gradient, 
but it was not perceptible. 

24,910. (Mr. Galt.) Have you been a driver both 
of a goods train and of a passenger train ?—Yes. 
This was a passenger train and I struck a goods 
train. I struck the train, as far as I could judge by 
experience, at about a speed of three miles an hour. 

24,911. (Chairman.) You attach great importance 
to additional break power ?—I do. 

24,912, Would you consider that that break power 
should be put entirely in the hands of the driver, or 
would you recommend, if it was possible, that the 
rear guard of the train should also have the means of 
applying it >—I would give it to both, but more par- 
ticulary to the driver, for the simple reason that he 
sees the danger first, and he has better means to 
apply it. Taking the case which I have mentioned, 
the guard did not hear my whistle, but it was a good 
day, and everything was favourable for stopping the 
train. 

24,913. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that it was 
from the guard being otherwise engaged, or from his 
being asleep that he did not hear your whistle >—He 
was not asleep, but it was one of these new vans. 

24,914. (Chairman.) It was closed up ?—Yes ; it 
was closed up. We could see the guard sitting per- 
fectly well. I pulled the bell cord, but it did not 
work, and I could not draw his attention to it. 

24,915. Do you find that the guards do not hear so 
well in those closed vans as they used to do in the old 
open vans ?>—They cannot. 

24,916. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You say that you 
pulled the rope ?-—Yes. 

24,917. Have you often used that rope ?—Only once. 

24,918. And that once it failed >—I never tried it 
before. 

24,919. (Chairman.) Haye you ever had it used by 
a passenger in your train ?—No. 

24,920. And have you ever had a guard pulling it, 
except for testing it ?—Only once, for stopping me. 

24,921. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Did it work then ?— 
Yes. 

24,922. (Mr. Gali.) I suppose that in sounding 
the whistle its being heard would depend a-.good deal 
upon the wind?—-I cannot say that it would, because 
you always go faster than the wind, and unless it is 
a very stormy day you are bound to hear the sound 
of the whistle. 

24,923. How do you account for the man not 
hearing it, when you said that it was a favourable 
day ?—'The man was in a close van. 

24,924. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Had you two whistles 
on that engine ?—No; only one whistle. 

24,925. Supposing that you had had a deep whistle, 
as well as the other, you might have done it ?—Yes. 

24,926. (Chairman.) But you cannot be certain of 
that ?_No. 

24,927. I suppose that you attribute a good deal to 
the closing up of the van ?—-Yes. 

24,928. You consider break power a great thing in 
accidents ?—Yes, 

24,929. 'Taking the common causes of accidents, 
what do you say with regard to them ?—A.s regards a 
goods train, I never had 2 misfortune to injure au 
servant, but I have seen railway servants injured ; 
and speaking honestly, I think that the great thing is 
that they are reckless themselves ; but I must qualify 
that by saying that unless they do reckless things in 
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that way it is impossible for them to do the work as 
it is laid down by the company. 

24,930. When you say that they are reckless, I 
imagine that you refer to their jumping on to the 
trucks when they are in motion, and uncoupling them 
when they are in motion ?— Yes. 

24,931. And a man when he is uncoupling is some- 
times caught before he is clear of the wheels ?—Yes, 

24,932. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known an. 
accident to arise from a person merely j Jumping on to 
the goods trucks when they have been in motion ?— 

I have known many accidents. I could not name one 
special case to you just now. 

24,933. (Chairman.) Mr. Ayrton is drawing a line 
between an accident to a man from merely getting on 
to a truck, and an accident happening to him in trying 
to uncouple the waggons afterwards ?— Yes, 

24,934, (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known an 
accident to a man from jumping on to a waggon ?— 
Yes ; on a frosty morning his foot has slipped, and 
his leg has been injured. 

24,935. (Larl of Aberdeen.) That is not uncom- 
mon?—It is always by that that they do get hurt, 
when the train is in motion. 

24,936. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is from the act of jumping 
on when the train is in motion ?-—Yes, and by un- 
coupling. 

24,937. I am speaking of the particular act of 
jumping on to the carriage when the train is in 
motion ?>—I could not state that. As regards the 
ease which I mentioned\just now I do uot know the 
case-personally. 

24,938. Do they not try to jump on ?—Yes; but I 
refer to the waggon, they have nothing there to hold 
on by; there is no handle to catch hold of. 

24,939. Are there not in a great many waggons 
handles to hold on by ?——In some of them, but there 
are very few. 

24,940. (Chairman.) In a low sided waggon a man 
can put his hand to it, can he not ?—Yes, if there is 
no sheet on. 

24,941. (Mr. Galt.) How would you suggest that 
that recklessness on the part of the men could be 
avoided ?—I would compel them to uncouple when 
the trains were at a stand-still. 

24,942. (Chairman.) Did you ever see them un- 
coupling with sticks or bars ?—No. 

24,943. That does not appear to be known at all in 
this part of the country ?—No. 

24,944. It is largely done in other parts, and can 
be done freely ?—I have seen one of the patent un- 
couplers. 

24,945. But you have not seen the plan, which is 
adopted at a great many English stations, by using 
an ordinary stick or bar ?—No; I never saw it, and 
I question whether they could do it on the different 
lines in Scotland, with the couplings. 

24,946. Which couplings do you refer to ?—I refer 
to the North British coupling, 

24,947. What coupling is that ?—It is a centre 
coupling, 

24,948. Is it a pin coupling ?—No, it is a link. 

24,949. How many links are there ?—Three. They 


are very often doing it now—by putting a link into ~ 


the bar—but it is so heavy, that no man can lift it 
unless he goes in between the waggons. The hook on 
to which this bar is put is so long that I very much 
question whether a stick could lift it of, although I 
have never tried it. 

24,950. (Mr. Galt.) Then it would merely require 
a change i in the links ?—It would require a change, 
I think, in the draw board. 

24, 951, If that change was introduced would it not 
prevent a great many accidents ?—It would do very 
well for uncoupling the waggons, but the men would 
have to go in to couple them. When a train is in 
motion if a man is foolhardy enough to go in and 
couple it, he must run a great shige ol falling be- 
tween the wageons. 

24,952. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) ate not these men 
constantly warned not to do this foolish act >—The 
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rule of the company most distinctly says that no 

waggon shall be coupled or uncoupled while the train 

is in motion. ; 
24,953. (Earl of Aberdeen.) As » matter of fact 


do the officers of the company allow the men to do it 


without rebuking them for it ?—Yes. 

24,954. (Mr. Galt.) When the men do it in de- 
fiance of the orders of the company, after they have 
been admonished, what would you suggest; do you 
think that they should be suspended or dismissed ?— 
I should not suggest to fine or punish the men; but 
you must understand that that has been tried in Scot- 
land, and it was tried once by the general manager, 
Mr. Mason, of the North British Company ; he en- 
deavoured to carry out that rule, but it blocked the 
traffic. 

24,955. (Chairman.) How long was that ago ?— 
About two years ago; it was at the Portobello 
station. 

24.956. (Mr. Ayrton.) Ave there any other stations 
besides Portobello which you have come across where 
it is absolutely necessary, in order to do the work 
within the time, to attempt to uncouple while the 
train is in motion ?—Cowlairs is one place where 
there is a terminus, where they re-set the trains; and 
at Sighthill they do it every hour of the day. . 

24,957. (Chairman.) Sighthill is where they make 
up the trains ?—Yes. 

24,958. Is there not a greater tendency to uncouple 
at the roadside stations than at the terminal stations ? 
—No, I will not say that; they do it continuously at 
the terminal stations, but at the roadside stations they 
have io be sharp, in order to get the work done. 

24,959. I put that question because I notice in the 
returns of the accidents for 1878, that on two occa- 
sions it appears to have occurred in connection with 
uncoupling trains in motion, and shunting operations, 
at road stations ?—Yes. . 

24,960. (Mr. Galt.) If I understand you correctly, 
you say that the accident at Portobello to which you 
have referred was unavoidable. What do you think 


ought to be done when the traffic was completely 


stopped ?—I do not mean to say that it was unavoid- 
able. All that | can suggest is to carry out. the 
company’s rules. 

24,961. (Chairman.) When you speak of men being 
reckless, which no doubt they are, is it your expe- 
rience that the men are a little more reckless, say in 
the first year or so after they have come, and that they 
get more caréful after they have been there for five 
or six years?—Yes, because they do not know the 
danger which they are incurring when they begin. 

24,962. It is like the case of young men who think 
that they are masters of their business ?— Yes. 

24,963. But after a few years they get a little more 
cautious ?—Yes. 

24,964. They see the danger ?—Yes. 

24,965. From your experience on the North British 

Railway is it a frequent accident that men go between 
the buffers, instead of going under them, and that they 
get nipped ?—Yes.; the men are more liable to get 
injured, as far as my experience goes, by going under 
the train instead of going over it. 
_ 24,966. I refer to a man falling between the buffers. 
Is that.a common occurrence ?—That isa very rare 
occurrence as far asmy experience goes. ‘They might 
fall, but then they might get clear of the wheels. That 
is very rare. 

24,967. (Mr. Galt.) Your great difficulty is in 
dealing with the men who are reckless, who have 


‘been frequently warned against incurring this danger, 


but who still persevere in doing it, What would you 
suggest should be done in such a case as that ?—I 
could hardly suggest a way out of it. As I said before 
the men are pressed for time to get the business done, 

24,968. (Chairman.) And 1 suppose that all the 
men are impressed with the feeling that they must 
save every minute that they can?—Exactly so. I 
will just give you an instance. Supposing that you 
run a goods train with one man one week, and that. 
another man is on in the next week, you try to adhere 


to the rules, but the next man is a younger man and 


he wants todo the grand, he comes in perhaps an. 


hour earlier than the other man does ; I say, “ How 
does it come to pass that one man comes an hour 
jater while the other is always an hour sooner?” I 
always try to keep the company’s rules, but the other 
man tries to get a name by doing things of that kind. 

24,969. Does the saving of time by uncoupling 
trains, when in motion, amount to anything appreciable 
in the day ?—Perhaps an hour, or half an hour. 

24,970. ‘Taking the single shunt of a train would it 
save half a minute ?— Ido not think that it would. 
I never saw any difierence in it. I have always seen 
that it is the same time. 

24,971. One or two men whom we have asked 
about it, say that as a matter of saving time it is not 
appreciable ?—I have never seen it to be a saving of 
time in my experience, but the men have always said 
so. ‘There is another secret connected with it; there 
is a little rivalry with the drives. The locomotive 
superintendent likes to run his engine as cheaply as 
possible ; the driver can run between two stations at 
a slower speed and can save a little fuel ; that is one 
secret of the thing. The locomotive man says to the 
driver, ‘You are running‘at a pound or two of fuel 
** more than you need, and if you do not save it I 
** must shift you.” 

24,972. Taking the case of a train at a roadside 
station, having to put off half a dozen of its waggons, 
the driver goes to a siding, and the guard goes to un- 
couple, and the driver cannot get bis train forward 
until it has come toa stand. Do you suppose that 
the guard, or the guard and the driver together, 
would save a minute by uncoupling while the train 
was in motion ?—Not one moment ; because the train 
must come to a stand, and they may lose more time. 

24,973. But they fancy that they save time ?-— 
Yes. 

24,974. (Mr. Ayrton.) If the man ran by the side 
of the buffer which had to be uncoupled, and waited 
until the train was stationary, and then went in and 
uncoupled it, and came out again, would it not come 
to the same thing as if he did it when the train was 
in motion; because the train must come to a stand- 
still?—Yes. I will give you an instance. When 
I was in the goods department I had occasion to get 
off the engine, and I said to my fireman “Run the 
“ engine back into the station, and I will be ready 
“ when you come out again.” The guard, in order 
to do it quickly, uncoupled the waggons, and the 
result was that the van ran broadside over the end, 
and it took us three hours. 

24,975. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing, for argument’s 
sake, that fly shunting was madea penal offence, and 
was absolutely put a stop to, what effect would it have 
on carrying on the traffic ?—I do not see that it could 
affect the traffic very much. 

24,976. (Chairman.) There is not much fly shunt- 
ing, but it is more double shunting >—Yes. 

24,977. What we have understood to be defined as 
fly shunting is when the engine runs forward towards 
the points, and the engine takes one road, and the 
trucks take the other road ?—Yes. 

24,978. In speaking of it, it is well to draw the 
distinction ?— Yes. 

24,979. And fly shunting, as I have defined it, is 
not much used, is it ?—No ; it is not very often used. 

24,980. It is the double shunting chiefly that we 
have to deal with ?—Yes; I object to it in every 
shape. 

24,981. (Mr. Galt.) Assuming, for arguments sake, 
that it was made a penal offence if anything of that 
sort was done, what effect do you think that it would 
have in carrying on the traffic; would it much mter- 
fere with it ?—I think not. 

24,982. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you hink that 
there is any chance of stopping it, without its being 
made a penal offence ?—No; and I do not see how 
you can make it a penal offence, because you must 
have policemen going about and picking up cascs, 
and there is a difficulty. 
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24,983. (Chairman.) In fact, at small stations, the 
only persons who know of this being done are the 
driver and the guard ?—Yes ; but. the higher officials 
know that it is done. 

24,984. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Has a high official 
ever warned you against the act?—No; that has 
never been done in my time. 

24,985. Have you ever known a high official warn 
anybody against it P—No. 

24,986. (Chairman.) The warning, if given at all, 
would have been to the breaksman rather than to the 
driver ?— Yes. 

24,987. What would be the next principal cause of 
accident to company’s servants ?—I think that that is 
about the principal cause that I know of. Men will 
get injured at times, which you cannot get over very. 
well. 

24,988. In a warehouse, a man may have a box 
fall upon him if it is pitched in in a careless nanner, 
but that is hardly a railway question ?>—Just so. As 
regards the double shunting the company know every 
man who is injured by it. I will give you a reason 
for saying so; they have an insurance, and in every 
case where a man is injured by anything in the 
coaching department, the case is reported, and it 
always goes to the generai manager. 

24,989. I do not think that we have had any 
difficulty in identifying the cases upon the line, with 
those returned to the Board of Trade ?—Just so. 

24,990. The number of the cases which the In- 
surance Society say that they find on the railways, 
and the returns to the Government check each other ? 
— Yes. 

24,991. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose that there 
has been some improvement in the arrangements for 
the men since the time that you left ; they have had 
better hours and more pay, have they not ?—I am not 
aware of it. 

24,992. (Mr. Ayrton.) The improvement was not 
made before you left ?—I am not aware of it. 

24,993. (Chairman.) About two and a-half years 
before vou left there was a great press for men over 
the country ?—Yes. 

24,994. And when fresh men come in they require 
a considerable amount of training P—Yes, to do their 
work properly. 

24,995. Do you consider that the men get as much 
training for that class of work as when you were put 
on ?—No. 

24,996. Do you think that that has arisen of late 
from the pressure to get more forward to the higher 
classes from the greatly increased demand for engine- 
men and breaksmen; or is it from the younger men 
of the present day not being content to remain in a 
subordinate position quite so long ?—I think that the 
traffic has increased in the last few years. But the 
company have not taken care of the men whom they 
have had, who have been trained to that extent; they 
have wanted to have men at less pay, and they have 
put on younger hands who have not had the ex- 
perience. 

94,997. For instance, we find that this has hap- 
pened; that firemen trained in one company have 
gone to be drivers in another, apparently because 
they could get the opportunity of being removed. 
A fireman in a Scotch company, instead of waiting 
for promotion, has been taken on as a driver in 
another Scotch company ?-—I do not know any lines 
where men do so. There are just the Caledonian 
Railway and the Glasgow and South-western Rail- 
way, and the railway in the north of Scotland. Now 
I do not know that any fireman leaving the North 
British Company, and going to the Caledonian Com- 
pany, could get an engine; he must know the road. 
If he has been in one company for five or six years, 
he is a better qualified man, and knows the road 


_ better than a man who perhaps has only been there a 


twelve month, and gets an engine to drive. 
24,998. Did you drive over any part of the line 
where the block system was introduced ?—Yes. 
24,999, Did you find it a help to you?—Yes ; but 
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I objected in some cases to the way in which it was 
worked. i } 
25,000. What sort of lengths had they on that 
portion ot the line. Did you find in any case that the 
frequency of the signals caused too great a strain 
upon the attention of the driver ?—They perhaps 
may have done without one block, but it made no 

difference to me. 

25,001. It might be, for instance, that there are 
portions of lines where the passenger drivers would 
not be more than a minute, or perhaps not quite a 
minute, in running from one signal to another; that 
is to say, that where there are blocks under a mile, 
the distant-signal at the next block would be at a 
quarter of a mile or 600 yards, and therefore a man 
with a fast train would not be a minute in running 
from one signal to the other. When that is continued ~ 
for a considerable mileage, do you think that it is too 
greai a strain upon the driver, and that he may miss 
a signal ?—I do. 

25,002. (Earl of Aberdeen.) But notwithstanding 
that, do you think that the block system should be 
adopted ?—Yes. ; 

25,003. { Chairman.) But do you think that the 
frequency of signals, which I have mentioned, is too 
great a strain P—Yes, it is too much. 

25,004. It would take the attention of the driver 
from the feed and of the conduct of his engine ?>— 
Exactly. Supposing that he runs at 50 miles an hour 
he will be due at the signal in a few minutes. 
You have always to look-to the engine. Supposing 
that-you have a fireman who is not qualified without 
your looking after him, you must see that he does his 
duty properly.. We have not very much time to look 
at signals. 

25,005. (Mr. Galt.) But where there is a great 
traffic upon the block system is it not necessary that 
the blocks should be for a very short distance ?—I 
do not see why it should be so; I will give you the 
joint line, where the traffic is pretty great; there is 
a considerable distance between the blocks. 

25,006. At what distance are they?—I cannot 
state. 

25,007. Is it three or four miles P—No. 

25,008. \ (Earl of Aberdeen.) But you do not run 
there at a very high speed, do you ?—At about 40 
miles an hour. I cannot state the exact speed; I 
never timed it. , 

25,009. (Chairman.) You were fer 24 years an 
engine-driver ?—Yes, 

25,010. I suppose that although your fireman was 
a perfectly qualified man, if you happened to take 
out a new engine while your’ own engine was under 
repair, or if you got a different coal, the fireman 
required supervision?—They never give you that 
chance ; they rever ask you how you can get back ; 
you must do the best that you can to get back again. 

25,011. But does not it require the attention of 
the driver to the fireman on the road in such a case ? 
—Yes. ihe 

25,012. Otherwise the fuel might be let down ? 
—Yes; unless you have a good fireman you must look 
out for that. : 

25,013. Were you working with an injector and a 
pump ?—With one injector and a pump. 

25,014. Could you trust your fireman with that? - 
—Yes, for the simple reason that if the injector did 
not happen to catch the first stride it sometimes got 
hot, and if it got wet it would call my attention to it. 

25,015, When you first commenced engine driving 
did not the driver take entire charge of the feed ? 
—There was nothing more than the points then. 

25,016. ‘The fireman was then only a stoker ?—~ 


- Yes. 


25,017. But he is now more than that ?—-We make 
him a fireman. The reversing handle was on the left 
hand of my engine, and the injector was on the tight 
hand, 

25,018. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You have said that 
the block system when you were on it was not 


_ other train had passed station B. 
block system at the junctions although you get a- 
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worked in the way which youthought best ?—I think 
not. 

25,019. What was wrong ?—Perhaps I am not right 
in using the words “absolute block.” I think that 
no train should be allowed to station A until the 
I find that on the 


signal from station C you may get your signal when 
a train is standing there. 

25,020. (Chairman.) That is to say, that if you 
have a junction at C and A, behind a junction on 
one line, and B on the other line, and if you have a 
block in front of the junction which we will call D, 
your objection is that a train would be allowed to come 
in from block A down to the junction although there 
might be one from B ?—I meant A and B on the same 
line. 

25,020 a. Your view is that every junction should 
be a block station?—Yes. When they give me a 
signal at B to pass this junction, I hold that no train 
should be allowed at that junction until I pass it. 

25,021. (Mr. Ayrton.) But do they do that?—Yes; 
and I can give you a junction in point. 

25,022. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What junction is 
that ?—Merryhill Junction. There have been two 
accidents there already. They allow a train to 
come from Cowlairs while there may be a train at 
Merryhill. 

25,023. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not the distant-signal at 
the junction equally a signal with the block signal 
before it?—Yes; I admit that, but I do not admit. it 


’ to be an absolute block. 


25,024. But is it not treated as an absolute block ? 
Is not the distant-signal at the junction an absolute 
block ?—-Yes; but I hold that if the telegraph gives 
you a signal up to this station you have a right to 
come to this station. } 

25,025. If there is an intermediate signal at the 
junction is it not a block ?—It is not a perfect sec- 
tion. My idea of the block system is that it should 
protect anything which goes beyond the points. I 
want that when they give a signal at Cowlairs, for 
instance, to Merryhill, call it signal A, when you get 
the distance clear from A, that man should be at 
liberty to go beyond the signal, and that the distant- 
signal simply protects beyond Merryhill. 

25,026. (Chairman.) There are advance signals at 
your station ?—There are such now, but they were 
not there in my time. 

25,027. Making allowance for the irregularities at 
first in introducing a system like the block system, in 
your opinion is it, worked fairly ?—Yes; but I object 
to it in that way. If it is an absolute block I think it 
the best thing. 

25,028. The road is very much improved ?—Yes. 

25,029. There has been a, fishing of the rails p— 
Yes. 

25,030. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Had you very long 
heurs ?— Yes; 16 or 18 hours. 

25,031. Were you much the worse for it >—Yes. 

25,032. (Chaizman.) You were a good deal knocked 
up. during the long duty ?—Yes. 

25,033. (Mr. Galt.) Is there a good deal of long 
work and. overtime now ?—Yes. 

25,034. (Chairman.) I suppose that younger men 
especially are rather willing to earn overtime without 
complaint ?—Yes; but it is given to the older men 
so long as they do not complain, and younger men 
are kept down. Many old men, like myself, got their 
redress when I left, and two years before. 

25,035. (Mr. Galt.) Can you make any suggestions 
whereby the overwork might be obviated ?—I will 
give you my own experience. I have been there for 
16. hours a day, in succession, and on the third day I 
went on the engine at half-past 7 in the morning, 
and left it, as a rule, at 11 or 12 o'clock at night, if 
we were in to our time. I ran for 250 miles. In that 
time I was never allowed to‘leave the engine. I took 
my meals and everything on the engine. 

25,036. (Chairman.) That was a passenger train ? 
—Yes. 
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25,037. Was that out and home, or was it a straight 
line ?—It was a straight line. We had two or three 
curves in it. 

25,088. Did you get home at night, or did you 
lodge out ?—I got home at night. I never left the 
engine. In doing so I complained to my foreman, 
and told him that I found difficulty in keeping my 
eyes: open. 
could not hold myself responsible if anything occurred 
either to the engine or with the passengers, and that 
it was unfair to force us to doit. He reported the 
thing to the superintendent, namely, Mr. Wheatley. 
He called me up and gaid, “ Weston, unless you 
retract those words J will dismiss you.” I said, 
“Mr. Wheatley, you have the power to dismiss me, 
but I cannot retract what I have said.” He said, 
“J will put you to a branch where you will have so 
many heurs a day.” I said, “I have been so many 
years on, and I do not think it an advantage.” I 
would not retract the words. I was compelled to do 
it, but [ told him honestly, that in coming home, 
running for 250 miles, when I came in at night, I 
would find myself falling asleep. He said, “No 
person has made any complaint.” I said, “They 
‘“‘ complain to me at all events, and if you like to 
“ have them here you will find them doing it.” 

25,039. Did you get a change made?—No; I was 
obliged to leave. I would not go to a branch line. 

25,040. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It is not considered so 
good a job, and it is not the first-class drivers who are 
put on a branch line ?>—No. 


Upon the third day I said to him that I- 
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25,041. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the reason of a | 


man being put on for so many hours? Was it from 


any requirement of the traffic >—No. 

25,042. Where did you run?—From Glasgow to 
Cowlairs several times, making about 17 miles out 
and the same in, it being 35 miles altogether. I came 
back and went away by the half-past 11 train from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh, and from Edinburgh to 
Berwick. : 

25,043. How long did you stay at Edinburgh ?>— 
Sometimes for half an hour or three quarters of an 


~ hour, but I was never off my engine. 


25,044 (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What distance is it 
from Glasgow to Berwick ?—106 miles. 

25,045. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long did you stay at 
Berwick ?—It was sometimes 20 minutes or half an 
hour by the time that your engine got ready. I came 
back to Edinburgh with a stopping train from Berwick, 
which is 58 miles. 

25,046. How long did you stay at Edinburgh ?—I 
forget. 

25,047. Were you timed exactly to the other train, 
or was an interval allowed ?—We ran to time; we 
were for three quarters of an hour, or an hour at 
Edinburgh; it took us all our time to do it, and to 
shunt our train into the platform, and to do what was 
required, and then I was obliged to run the express 
train from Edinburgh to Glasgow. 

25,048. (Str J. £. Simmons.) How many miles is 
that ?—48 miles. 

25,049. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You finished up with 
the hardest work ?—Yes, 

25,050. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That makes 238 miles 
in the day ?—We call it 240 miles. 

25,051. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long did this rotation 
go on ?—That was the heaviest of the three days; 
we ran 200 miles every day then. 

25,052. What was the next day ?—It was a shed 
day ; we did not run at all. 

25,053. (Chairman.) Was it a day off ?—It was 
a day off, but you had to be responsible for doing 
what was required to your engine. 

25,054, It was a day off, but you looked, over your 
engine and did what was required on that day off >— 
Yes, 

25,055. (Mr. Ayrton.) What did you do on the 
next day ?—We ran for 200 miles the next two days ; 
we ran twice to Edinburgh and back. 

25,056. How long did you stay each time at Edin- 
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burgh ?—-With one train we were J think an hour 
Baa a half or thereabouts ; I forget. 

25,057. (Chairman.) Your run to Edinburgh would 
be something under two hours ?—Yes. 

25,058. ( Mr. Ayrton.) How long did you stay upon 
each occasion ?>—Taking an average an hour and a 
half, or I may say sometimes it was less. 

25 059. How many hours would that take you 
altogether ?—The running hours would be eight hours 
certainly. 

25,060. How many hours were you out ?—About 
15 or 16 hours. 

25,061. When did you start upon 
Edinburgh ?—With the 7  o’clock 
morning. 

25,062. And when did you come 
last train P—At 9 o’clock. 

25,063. That would be 14 hours ?—Yes; but you 
had to put your engine by, and had to be an hour at 
Queen Street before starting. 

25,064. How long did it “take you to finish up after 
you came in at 9 o'clock ?—Half an hour or so, in 
doing nothing else than examining your engine. 

25,065. That was two days running ?—Yes. 

25,066. What did you do the next day ?—I went to 
Greenhill and Berwick ; we came out at about half- 
past 7. 

25,067. We have now got one day with a long 
journey, one shed day, two ‘days with a double trip to 
Edinburgh. We have therefore got you to four days 


the first trip to 
train in the 


home with the 


- in the week, and on the fifth day did you make the 


long journey round to Ber wick ?—No; I did two 
double tr ips on Monday, I went to Edinbur eh twice, 
and on Tuesday I went to Edinburgh twice. ‘Thursday 
was my shed day. 

25,068. What did you do on Friday ?—The same 
thing. 

25,069. (Chairman.) And the same on Saturday ? 
-—Yes. 

25,070. With the Sunday intervening between the 
sited a and the Monday ?>—Yes. 

5,071. So that you had these long days on Monday, 
ab uesday, and Wednesday, and on Fr iday and Saturday, 
and you had the Thursday and the Sunday off ? 
Exactly so. 

25,072. (Mr. Ayrton.) Practically you had three 
off days in a fortnight ?—Yes. 

25,073. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What time did you 
make in a fortnight, did you make 15 days ?—No, 
we had 12 days pay ; there were no 15 days time. 

25,074. (Chairman.) You were paid so much a 
day for these particular trips ?—Yes. 

25,075. And you had a day off for which you were 
paid Yes. 

25,076. (Mr. Galt.) You had no overtime ?>—No. 

25,077. (£url of Aberdeen.) Did you find, using 
your own judgment, and as a maiter of sense, that you 
could not do your work so well with that deser iption 
of train as if you had had more continuous work with 
shorter hours ?>-—Yes. 

25,078. (Chairman.) Would you rather have had 
recular work fora shorter time on the six ordinary 
days of the week instead of long days and a day off 

would you rather have had six days at 12 hours a 
day than these longer days with a day off ?—Certainly. 

25,079. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is tlie same rotation kept 
up now ?--I believe so. 

25,080. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How long ago was 
it that you remonstrated with the foreman ?—About 
two and a half years. 

25,081. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was that when you left >— 
It was just before I left. 

25,082. I understand that you left in consequence 
of some dispute ?>—Yes. 

25,083. (Chairman.) You and the superintendent 
have both left the company’s service >—Yes. 

25,084. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In what part of the 
year was it that you did that duty ?—All the year 
round. 

25,088. 


What scacon cf the year “was it “whieh 
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induced you to complain particularly ?—The superin- 
tendent put on an extra train to run to Greenhill, =~ 
25,086, (Mr. Ayrton.) How long before the dispute 
arose had that change been made ?—A very short 
time. Ido not remember exactly the dates. 
25,087. How long did you run the long trip before 


‘the question arose ?—I did it myself as well as I 


could do it, but I was not going to kill myself. 

25,088. How long did you do it before you com- 
plained ?—I complained to the foreman in the very 
lirst week. 

25,089. ( Chairman.)'Were you running the long 
trip anid no more r—Yes, and more. 

25,090. (Earl of Aber deen.) We understand that 
the superintendent's complaint was that you had made 
a statement, and not that you had done it in a disres- 
pectful manner ?—Yes; he objected to the statement. 
That was not exactly the cause of my leaving, but it 
was through the long hours. 

25,091. (Chairman.) So that you did not leave in 
consequence of any personal alter cation or anything of 
that sort ?—No. 

25,092. (Mr. Galt.) You have a good deal of ex- 
perience iu working the whole system, and. you have 
had communication with different men. Are there 
any persons with whom you are acquainted that you 
would wish the Commissioners to examine ?—It 
depends upon how long the Commission are going to 
sit. ‘There are just two or three whom I ‘can mention 
to-day; one would have come to-day and would 
have given. his. experience; he has had 30 years 
experience. 

25,093. (Chairman.) Is he in the serviee of the 
company ?—Yes. 

25,094. Of what company ?—The Caledonian Com- 
pany. His name is William Russell; he is an engine- 
driver; he goes out from Glasgow. 

25,095. (Sir J. 1. Simmons.) Is he here at the 
present moment ?—No; he is obliged to go away. 
He had an engagement which obliged him to go away. 
If you sit on Monday he will be elad to come here. 

25,096. (Chairman.) Has he been an engine-driver 
for a long time ?—Yes. 

25,097. What has he been driving ?—Goods trains. 
There is another party of the name of Charles Gil- 
christ who is an engine-driver on the Caledonian 
Railway, driving from Saint Roilox’s to here; he is a 
very intelligent man. 

25,098. (Mr. Galt.) De you think that there is 
much. dissatisfaction on the part of the servants from 
overtime, and matters of that sort >—Yes. 

25,099. And you can quite understand that sty 
dissatisfaction has reference to personal safety ?—Yes. 

25,100. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you think that 
these parties would give us information with regard to 
accidents 2_ Gilchrist is a goods driver at present, and 
as far as [ know the, man he will be able to give you 
some information. He knows things upon the 
Caledonian Railway which I cannot know anything 
about. 

25,101. (Chairman.) We fad in ebie returns of all 
companies to the Government of train accidents, that 
there is a certain proportion of cases arising from 
drivers either passing or over-running signals; what 
is your experience as to that. It appears to be 
admitted practically by the men, in a great many 
cases, that they have overrun, or have neglected, a’ 
signal?—Yes. Inever could say that I neglected a 
sional. 

25, 102. But that has happened with drivers pantRaae 

25,103. Can you give any explanation of the reason 
of it. Sometimes men have said that they know that 
they have done it, but that they cannot account for 
it themselves, You have heard a good deal upon 
these subjects, what is your impression as to the cause 
which leads to this thing being done ?—The’ only’ 
reason that I can. give which will account for it is’ 
that when the men come to the signal they read it 
perfectly well, but they are so anxious to get on that: 
they whistle and whistle and expect that the signal 
will be turned off, 
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25,104. They lose too much time in whistling ?— 
Yes. Now I have always made it a rule that if I lost 
five minutes by a signal I put down “lost five minutes 
by a signal.” i 

25,105. In your experience as a driver, when you 
have said that you have been checked by signals have 
you ever been blamed ?—No. 

25,106. Then the company’s officers do not blame 
their drivers for being checked by signals when it is 
returned in proper form ?—I never knew it. 

25,107. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you say that the 
drivers hope that the signal will be pulled down, you 
mean that they are under the impression that the 
signalman is a little lazy, and that he ought to pull it 
down ?—Yes. 

25,108. But instead of that they might find that 
there was a real obstruction ?—Exactly so. 

25,109. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is much of the 
North British line worked in that way, namely, that 
the signal is only put down upon the whistle ?— 
I have never noticed much of it, except at a particular 
junction where the men are under the impression that 
they must whistle it off. 

25,110. I see that upon the North British Railway 
you are obliged to drive past signals cautiously ?—I 
never could understand that rule. 

25,111. Do you slow your speed ?—No. 

25,112. (Chairman.) Do you read that rule as that 
it requires caution ?—Yes. 

25,113. Have your men done so ?—I cannot say. 

25,114. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever 
known that rule to be brought up against a man in 
ease of an accident ?—Yes. I know the rule perfectly 


well; it says that we are to be prepared to stop at all 


signals. 

25,115. (Mr. Ayrton.) All signals against you ?— 
Yes; if it were put in that way I could understand it. 

25,116. (Chairman.) The rule is “ Engines shall 
‘* pass over junction facing points and approach all 
“ terminal stations slowly and cautiously ?” —Yes. 

25,117. I suppose that in practice the engine men 
do rather slacken at the facing points ?>—I know that 
as a rule the men do not slacken. 

25,118. Not at facing junctions ?—Not at facing 
points ; at facing points they do not slacken. 

25,119. But do they slacken at facing junctions ?— 
No, not as a rule, so far as I know. 

25,120. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What junctions are 
there, for instance, betweey here and Edinburgh, 
where there are facing points ?—You can count them ; 
there are Queensferry Junction, Ratho Junction, and 
Polmont Junction. I do not know that there are any 
others. 

25,121. In practice did you run slowly past those 
junctions ?—I did not; and I will give you my reason 
for not doing so, namely, that no man in Scotland 
could run up to a high speed between the junctions, 
so as to make up the time lost at those junctions. 

25,122. (Chairman.) Going from Glasgow you had 
only one facing junction to run through ?—Greenhill 
is one ; you cannot call Cowlairs-one, because there is 


_ a slow speed there. 
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25,123. Greenhill is the only facing junction?— 
Yes. | 

25,124. In practice did you reduce speed at all at 
Greenhill ?—No, unless it was dark at night, and I 
saw a good many trains standing there. I have then 
gone a little slower for safety. 

25,125. If you got the signals clear at the junction, 
I understand you to say that you did not slacken 
speed ?—No, and no man did slacken speed. 

25,126. Did you find much jerk in passing the 
facing points ?—Not at the points, you might feel it 
a little at the crossing. 

25,127. But not on taking the switch at the points ? 
—No. 

25,128. If you were going to a junction where you 
were going to turn the curves apparently on a branch 
line, did you slacken speed ?—Yes, 

25,129. But if you were keeping a straight line, 
and had the signals in your favour, you did not slacken 
speed ?—No. 

25,130. If you were going on to a branch you did 
slacken speed ?-—Yes. 

25,131. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
hours of the men, if we get the time books of the com- 
pany will not they give us all the information ?—Yes. 

25,1382. (Chairman.) The time books and the pay 
sheets ?— Yes, 

25,133. By collating the pay sheets and the time 
books it gives all the information ?—Yes. 

25,134. (Mr. Galt.) In fact we can get all the in- 
formation that we want, as regards the overtime, from 
the time books and the pay sheets, can we not ?—Not 
exactly ; I only speak for the engine-drivers at Cow- 
lairs; for instance an engine-driver going up to 
Cowlairs when he comes to the sheds enters his name 
in a large book, and the time at which he arrives at 
the shed. When he leaves his engine to be coaled 
ani trimmed, he puts down the time at which he goes 
away at night. 

25,135. (Chairman.) It is from that that the fore- 
man makes up the time book for the week, and it is 
from the time book that the pay sheet is culculated ?— 
Yes. 


25,136. Ifa man gives his receipt for the money, 
and if the time is entéred in the time book, it cannot 
be much out ?—No. 

25,137. (Mr. Ayrton.) When a man has an off day 
it represents 10 hours, the same as if he was at work ? 
—Yes, it is an average of 12 hours a day. 

25,138. If he comes on upon one day, and only de- 
votes two hours on that day to putting his engine in 
order, and is allowed the rest of the day to himself in 
consequence of the number of hours which he makes 
on another day, the time will be nominally 10 hours 


more than the real time for which he is employed ?— 


Yes. 

25,139. (Chairman.) The 10 hours might be prac- 
tically only eight hours ?—-Yes. 

25,140. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any other men than 
those whose names you have mentioned who can give 
us information ?—There are plenty. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Grorcr Burkuitt examined. 


25,141. (Chairman.) Are you in the locomotive 
superintendent’s office >—Yes. 

25,142. What are you there ?—Chief clerk in the 
head office. 

25,148. At which station ?—At Buchanan Street 
station, 4 

25,144. Do you produce the time book of the 
Greenock men ?—I have it here. 

25,145. This is the book of engine-drivers residing 
at Greenock?—Yes. It is for the fortnight ending 
the 10th of April. 

25,146. Give me the fortnight before Christmas, 
that is generally a busy time?—Yes, dark weather, 
and that sort of thing. 

25,147. Is the book kept in hours or in days?—In 
hours. 


2. | 


25,148. 147 is the highest number. There are two 
or three with 146 and 144 ?—Yes. 

25,149. How was the 147 hours arrived at ?— 
Running to Carlisle, I think. 

25,150. “ H. Brown,” a pilot fireman made 147 hours 
and was 12 days working. What is the meaning of 
that ? Is that overtime ?—That does not represent 
overtime all in one day, but it is for previous days. 

25,151. Which added up to that ?—Yes, 

25,152. You reckon your day ordinarily as what ? 
—10 hours. 

25,158. So that he made 27 hours in excess, which 
is entered as two tens and a seven ?—Yes. 

25,154. That 10 is composed of a little additional 
time ?—Yes, each day. ’ 
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25,155. In that case is there: any indication which 
was his shed, or off day ?—Not there. 
25,156. Would he have had an off day, looking at 


* the book P—I cannot say that he would. 


25,157. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you fill up this 
book ?—No, the foreman at Greenock made it. 

25,158. Does he make it from the time book of 
the men in coming on and leaving the yard ?—Yes, 
from the time they get possession of the engine, until 
the time they leave it again. 

25,159. Does it include the time they enter the yard 
until they leave it >—Yes. 

25,160. (Chairman.) They sign on and off ?>—Yes. 

25,161. This book is made up from the on and off 
book ?—Yes, this is the last fortnight. These men 
working, and these men running from Greenock to 
Carlisle have rather longer hours than any other men. 
For instance, two double trips to Carlisle one week, 
and three trips the other. 

25,162. Five trips in a fortnight >—Yes, five trips 
in a fortnight. 

25,163. When do they leave Greenock ?—That is 
the time he comes out and takes possession of his 
engine, 9 in the morning. 

25,164. That is when he comes to the yard >—Yes. 

25,165. That is an hour before his train starts ? 
—His train is 9.25. He comes in at 9 and gives up 
his engine at 8.15 at night. That is 117 hours. 
This is the miles he runs, 127. 

25,166. That is his time when he has done his 
work at Carlisle? Then he remains at Carlisle and 
leaves Carlisle the next morning at 9 ?>—Yes. 

25,167. He makes longer time coming back that 
day ?>—Yes, 14 hours. On Tuesday he is at home all 
day. 

25,168. Wednesday he works, Thursday he works, 
Friday is a blank. He gets a blank day off each 
double trip >—Not regularly. 

25,169. He makes five double trips in a fortnight ? 
—Yes, he makes five double trips in a fortnight. His 
total hours for the fortnight are 128}. Here is a man 
doing the same work, but his hours are 132, a little 
longer. 

25,170. Then you pay him 140 hours ?—Yes, or 
14 days. 

25,171. Now Daniel Fisher, he has 140 hours ?— 
Yes. 

25,172. That 140 hours is made up of an actual 
128} hours and an allowance ?—Yes. 

25,173. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That allowance 
would be to cover the time he enters the yard 
previous to the departure of the train ?—That is a 
stereotyped allowance made to these men all round. 

25,174. (Chairman.) The 9 is the time of signing 
on ?—-Yes ; the actual time of the train is 9.25 a.m. 
from Greenock, due at Carlisle at 4.50. The man 
there was nearly four hours late arriving at Carlisle. 

25,175. That is the whole time. Then he gets 
an allowance equivalent to 11 hours in that case ?— 
Yes. 
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ot »176, And. this man gets eight hours extra ?— 
es 

25,177, That j is to: say, you give 14 days for running 
5 double trips —Yes, for running 5 double trips. 

25,178. The other man is D. Clark. He gets the 
140 hours paid ?—Yes. 

25,179. And that 140, which is the same anti 
here, covers 132 actual work ?—Yes; in this case of 
Clark, that extra day is given then and there. 

25,180, On referring to the time book, the 10 hours 
in each week is added to the time of D. Clark, one 
S the drivers referred to as working to Carlisle ! joes 

es, 

25,181. The cases in which on the time book two, 
or three, or one is entered over the days work, mean 
that that has been actual working overtime ?>— 
Certainly. 

25,182. You have eine to do with the men 
working from St. Rollox?—They are all in our 
department. 

25,183. Could you give us the time of Russell and 
Gilchrist. You might readily do it, I suppose, by 
looking at the time books ?—Yes, I could give it you 
(the witness produced the book). 


25,184. With the Sunday run William Russell has ° 


had 135 hours P—Yes. 
wes (Earl of Aberdeen.) In the fortnight ?— 
es. 

25,186. (Chairman.)He has worked his six days 
regular with no overtime on any day, but he has had 
time and a half, 15 hours, for the Sunday run ?— 

es 

25,187. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What train is he 
running ?—Passenger trains between here and Edin- 
burgh, here and Perth, and here and Aberdeen. 

25,188. Could: you give us the course he has run 
for the last fortnight ? “Could you have it made out, 
say for the fortnight ending the 10th April ?7—Yes, 

25,189. Now Charles Gilchrist; he appears to 
have made no overtime in the fortnight ?—No; this 
is the goods’ drivers running. 

25,190. Gilchrist is a goods driver ?—Yes. He 
leaves Glasgow on Monday morning at 12.45 a.m. 
and arrives at Carlisle at 7.55. He leaves: Carlisle 
at 7.25, reaching Glasgow at 2.15 on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Then he goes out again. on Wednesday at 
8.40 a.m., and reaches. Carlisle at 10.45. He then 
leaves Carlisle at 12 at night, and is back to Glasgow 
at 7.30. 

25,191. He leaves Glasgow the next time on 
Friday at 12.45; that is the same as the Monday 
trip p—Yes. 

25,192. Then he reaches Carlisle at 7.55, and there 
he stops ; he gets his day off then >—Yes. 

25,193. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Neither Russell nor 
Gilchrist had any exira time ? — He got time, and 
Russell half, for his Sunday trip. 


The witness withdrew. 


Epwarp McGovern examined. 


25,194. (Chairman.) There was a letter sent from 
Glasgow to us that you had written to Mr. Weston 
about overtime >—Yes. 

25,195. Your excessive time ?—Yes. 

25,196. You hold the position of foreman, do not 
you >No, not the position of foreman. 

25,197, What are you called ?—Harbour guard. 

25, 198. What is your duty as harbour guard? You 
are under the Caledonian Company ?—I am under 
the joint committee, the Caledonian and the North 
British. 

25,199. You are under the joint committee working 
the Dundee East station p—Yes. 

25,200. What is your duty as harbour guard ?—To 
go out with three or more horses. ‘The goods are 
horsed from one station to the other, and between the 
stations there are no engines pass. My duty is to 


go with the horses and to take the numbers of the 
things passing east and west. 

25,201. Do you drive the horses ?—No ; there is & 
horseman engaged. 

25,202. You accompany him in charge of the 
goods ?—Yes. 

25,203. And you take the numbers of the waggons 
and things, and notes of the destination of the con- 
signments ?>—Yes; their destination only. 

25,204. What is the course of duty. Take a 
Monday and just describe your routine. Your ar- 
rangement is to come on on Monday at what time P— 
At 6 o’clock in the morning. 

25,205. You remain until when ?—Until 6 at night. 

25, '206. During that time you had two hours leave 
for meals ?—There is. only one hour allowed, and we 
would not get that in many cases if it was’ not that 


9 
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_ the’horse required | that hour. 


| they come out. 
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“There are horses that 
come out at 2 o’clock and go into their dinner at 
2 o’clock, and the remainder of the horses work till 
‘My position is such that I have’ to 
be there as long as the horses are working. 

25,207. If there is no irregularity in the working 
you have 12 hours duty and are allowed one hour for 
meals ?—Yes, one hour for meals. 

25,208. It sometimes happens that there is a press 
of traffic, or that a train is late >—Yes. 

25,209. And the work is going on when you should 
be having your meal hour ?>—Yes. 

25,210. Are all days of the week the same ?— 
Generally all days of the week are the same. 

25,211. You have no work on Sunday ?—Not I. 

25,212. (Mr. Ayrton.) On Saturday afternoon ?— 
Yes; Saturday afternoon, until 6 o’clock. 

25,213. (Chairman.) Saturday is rather busy, is it 
not, often ?—It is always the same. 

25,214. Monday afternoon or Tuesday is rather a 
busy time when the south goods have to be dealt with? 
—It is almost all the same. We are always busy 
bringing along goods in connexion with the south 
trains. 


25,215. How many are there in your position as 


* harbour guards ?—Five harbour guards and one fore- 


man. 


25,216. Is that a man named Grant r—Yes. 

25,217. Does it often happen that your work is not 
finished at six in the evening >—Yes ; very often. 

25,218. Is that caused by the delay of trains gene- 
rally ?—I think it is with a view to accommodate 
traders in general. 

25,219. Accommodating traders in Dundee ?—Yes. 

25,220. What is it the traders want ?—Well, they 
take shipments of coal from Glasgow to ship in 
Dundee Harbour. The shippers want it away with 
the tide, and the coal must go.out. 

25,221. When you speak of traders, you mean coal 
dealers and shippers >—Yes. 

25,222. You have not much to do with the town 
work ?—Nothing. 

25,223. Are you pressed much to discharge ves- 
sels ?—I think they are equally as bad to get them 
discharged. 

25,224. I suppose it is very much on account of the 
tide limiting the time ?— Yes. 

25,225. If there is pressure at work you have to 
come on towards high water, or when the tide is up? 
—We do not study the tide any more than that we 
have to hurry forward the traders’ steamer or ship, 
as the case may be, to get them away with the first 
tide. 

25,226. Taking last week, how many days last 

week were you kept on after six ?—Nothing this 
month, I may say, except one hour after six. 
_ 25,227. Taking the previous month, or February, 
that would be a bad month, the trains work irre- 
gular ?—The previous month I think it is 48 hours; 
40 hours consecutively on duty or the 25th and 26th 
March 1875. That is the highest. 

25,228. Can you give the day of the week ?—It 
was on Thursday and Friday. 

25,229. You went on on Thursday morning at six? 
—Yes. 

_ 25,230. What caused that?—That was shipping 
coal, and harbour traffic. 

2, 231. Taking that week, was Hee, any other 


night of the week ?—The night before was the 24th, 


we were on till 12 o’clock. 

25,232. That was Wednesday night >—Yes ; 
was Wednesday night. 

25,233. On Wednesday you were on six’ hours 
extra ?—Yes. 

25,234. That would be 19 hours r—Yes. 

25,235, (Mr. Ayrton.) With regard to the 40 


that 


hours, do you mean that you were standing there, or 
sitting in a guard box all those hours watching ?-We 


were travelling with the horses. The horses were 


working all the time. 
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25,236. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You were walking 
alongside ?—Yes. 

25, 237. (Mr. Ayrton.) Walking backwards and 
forwards with the horses ?—Sometimes I might ride 
on the waggon from one station to the other. 

25,238. Without interruption >—Yes. 

25,239. (Chairman.) Without more interruption 
than sitting to eat your meals P— 

25,240. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the cause of 
that 2 Shipping of coal and pressure of harbour 
traffic. 

25,241-2. Did you ask anyone to relieve you during 
the interval ?—No; I did not. I could not see any 
person that was prepared to relieve us. In my posi- 
tion I could get nobody to relieve me. That is 
because I could not be responsible for the number 
taken. The numbers taken have to be returned to 
London, and signed by the number takers, and the 
man cannot sign the return without he takes it 
himself. 

25,243. Cannot you get an extra hand to sign the 
return ?—No; there is nobody at the station for that 
purpose. 

25,244. (Chairman.) The number taking is work 
that you cannot put a stranger got out of the streets 
to ?—No. 

25,245. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there no superintendent 
there to whom reference could be made in an emer- 
gency ?—The superintendent also requires to sign 
these returns, but it is on my responsibility he 
does so. 

25,246. Has he not the power of ordering another 
person on?—Yes. 

25,247. Are there no people employed by the com- 
pany who could be used as a relief?—I could not 
name them. 

25,248. (Chairman.) You work under a foreman, 
do not you; under Grant >—Yes; under Peter 
Grant. 

25,249. The horse-keepers would have the same 
time >— Yes. 

25,250. But the same horse cannot run 40 hours 
consecutively ?—Well, I do not mean to say they 
have all done. There are some of them I believe, but 
they do not generally run 40 hours.: 

25,251. The horses themselves ?—The horses have 
been kept on all that time, some of them, but I remem- 
ber some that kind of failed in the business, and had to 
be put in the stable for some time. 

25,252. What was the previous week before that ? 
—I do not think it was so much. 

25,253. When does your book begin ?>—The lst 
March 1871. 

25,254. Would you give us the times from the 


beginning of December 1874 ; give us your overtime ? 


—It was 67 hours in December. 

25,255. I mean extra in one week or; month ?——In 
the month of December. 

25,256. Had you any very excessive day like this 
40 hours in December ?—The longest here is 20 hours, 
that is eight hours extra. 

25,257. Did that happen more than once in the 
month ?>—That only happened once,—eight hours. 

25,258. Take January ?—18 for January. 

25,259. That was an easy month ?—Yes. 

25,260. February ?—25. 

25,261. And March r—30. We only put. in the 
extra and one for this part of April. 

25,262. How long have you been in this position 
at Dundee ?—I have been in this position for nine 
years. 

25,263. Is the work harder now than when you 
first went ?—It has increased double, but the assis- 
tance has also increased. 

25,264. I mean the individual work ?—Not a bit. 

25,265. Is the irregularity greater than it used to 
be or not?—I think they have more accommodation 
for working, but they require it all yet. 

25,266. ‘The traffic has increased very much within 
the last half dozen years ?—Yes. 
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25,267. How is it dealt with as a matter of pay 
when you come to that 40 hours ?—They pay them. 

25,268. What, would they pay four days for that ? 
—Yes, four days pay. 

25,269. Which you earned in two in fact ?—Yes. 

25,270. What rest did you have when you went off 
duty on this long day, on Friday at 10, What rest 
did you have before you were called out again P—I 
came out again at 6 o'clock on the Saturday morning. 

25.271. You came out at 6, did you not take a 
longer rest ?—No ; nolonger rest. We came out at 
6 o’clock. 

25,272. Do you live far from your work ?—About 
three quarters of a mile. 

25,273. About 10 minutes walk ?—About 15 minutes 
walk. 

25,274. This sort of heavy excessive work has been 
going on occasionally ever since you joined ?—Yes, 
owing to the excess of traffic. 

25,275. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have there been any 
casualties on that work ?—Nothing worth speaking 
of. 1 have not known of any. 

25,276. (Mr. Ayrton.) At the end of this 40 hours 
how did you feel ?—Well, I felt pretty fatigued. 

25,277. How long did you remain off duty ?—I had 
eight hours off, 

25,278. Did you find yourself refreshed sufficiently 
when you came on the next morning ?—Not quite as 
well as I should wish. 

25,279. Have you ever had any Sunday work ?— 
No. 

25,280. (Mr. Ayrton.) You get refreshed on Sun- 
day ?—Yes. 

25,281. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It is the absence of 
Sunday work that enables you to carry through ?—It 
assists a good deal. . 

25,282. (Chairman.) Have you lost much of your 
own time through sickness ?—Yes, I have been off 
five weeks from sickness during the last year. 

25,283. What was it from? Cold?—Yes ; coldand 
bronchitis, or something of that. 

25,284. Have you suffered from that before >— 
Never. 

25,285. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did it ever occur before 


that you had to work 40 hours?—We have had 
38 hours. I do not mean to say we have ever had 40 
before. 


25,286. How often do you suppose ?—Repeatedly. 
It was never anything remarkable to have 38 hours. 
That is on to-day, to-night, and to-morrow all day, 
and perhaps till 9 o’clock the night following. 

25,287. (Chairman.) I suppose the general cause 
of such a thing is some delay of trains having thrown 
the traffic out of course, or the presence of some large 
vessel requiring an immediate shipping of coal >—Yes, 
I think so. 

25,288. You get a large steamer frequently along- 
side that requires to be coaled with the utmost 
expedition >—Yes. 

25,289. And when you begin to coal a vessel of 
that sort you go on until it is full ?—Yes, or we keep 
the sidings completely blocked up. 

25,290. Do you frequently have ships taking 800 
tons of coal ?—Yes, and 1,600 tons. 

25,291. How long does it take you with your ap- 
pliances to ship 1,600 tons ?—I think the ‘ Cape 
Wrath ” was the name of the ship and she to6k about 
two and a half days. 

25,292. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did this occur to you only 
or in turn to the other men doing the same duty with 
you ?—All the same. 

25,293. I mean the repeated employment for 38 
hours ?—Yes. 

25,294. It occurred to you all round?—Yes, all the 
same. 

25,295. (Chairman.) The whole gang ?—Yes, the 
whole gang. 
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25,296. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is this additional time re- 
quired so often as to find employment for two or three — 
extra men ?—It would not actually afford employment 
for extra men. It might happen only once in three 
months, or the like of that, that you are required to 
work these close hours. However, we are often re- 
quired to work as late as 10 at night. for the matter 
of a fortnight or so. ay 

25,297. What remedy is to be found for this P—I 
could not say exactly what would be the remedy. In — 
my opinion the only remedy would be to let the work 
stand until the next day. Par 

25,298. Insist upon its being conducted regularly ? 
—Conducted in the regular hours. 

25,299. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would it not relieve 
you to have men to take your place on these occasions ? 
—It is intermittent. 

25,300. (Mr. Ayrton.) Ate there men employed in 
other occupations that could be trained up to this 
special service when required >—Yes. 

25,301. Why is not that done?—But thén we are 
not prepared with relays of horses for that, : 

25,302. You have got horses to keep you at work 
for 38 hours rp—Yes. 

25,303. Are there any men engaged in other occu- 
pations who could be brought on during a part of the 
38 hours to relieve you ?>—Yes, we could be relieved 
individually that way, but we have the horse-drivers 
at the same time going on with these long hours, 
They cannot all be relieved. 

25,304. (Chairman.) Do you get a long notice of 
any pressure of this sort ?—Perhaps three hours. 

25,305. The station-masters and others do not know 
themselves long in advance ?—No, they do not get 
long notice. 

25,306, Not time enough to bring men in from 
other stations >—I think not. 

25,307. (.Ur. Ayrton.) I suppose if there were men 
at hand there would there be no difficulty in your 
giving up the night duty to other men ?—Oh no, there 
would be no difficulty. 

25,308. Does it require much time to learn your 
business P—No, I do not think it should require much 
time ; if a person was expert at the writing, and like 
of that, he could learn it quite easily. 

25,309. ( Chairman.) Does the railway company give 
over charge of the trucks at the docks ?—Yes, it puts 
them on to the crane sidings. It is by hydraulic cranes 
they are put on board. 

25,310. Is the loading taken in hand then by the 
dock people >—By the consignee or the agents. , 

25,311. By whom are you employed?—By the 
agent for the ship I suppose. 

25,3812. Are you a salaried servant of the railway 
company ?—I am a salaried servant of the joint com- 
mittee, the North British and the Caledonian. 

25,313. Do. they pay you ?—Yes. 

25,314. Then they do the work ?—-With regard to 
the delivery of the coal. 

25,315. Whose horses are they ?—They are Wordie 
and Company’s horses, 

25,316. Then the joint committee undertake the 
duty of loading up, and charge a fee to the consignee ? 
—I do not know. ‘The coal comes from the west and 
goes right on to the crane which is at the east side. 

25,317. All these loading machines belong to the 
railway. company ?—They belong to the Harbour 
Trustees. They charge the consignee or the ship’s 
agent with so much the ton, whatever it may be. 

25,318. Still the railway company move up the 
trucks to the crane and take them away again ?—-Yes ; 
they move them in loaded, and remove them when 
empty. 

25,319. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose you do not come 
much in contact with the other parts of the railway 
working ?—Very little. ; 


The witness withdrew, 
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Mr. Peter GRANT examined. 


25,320. (Chairman.) You are foreman at the 
Dundee East station ?—The joint station. 

25,321. Who are you paid by, the joint committee ? 
—Yes; I have halt of my pay at Dundee West and 
half at Dundee. 

25,322. One company pays half and the other pays 
half?—Yes; I get half from the Caledonian and the 
other half from the joint committee. 

25,323. Who do you consider yourself the servant 
of >—I am servant to both parties, both the companies. 

25,824. Which could dismiss you, just to test it in 
that way ?—I believe that any of them could do it. 

25,325. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With the consent of 
the other ?—Yes, with the consent of the other. 

25,326. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The Caledonian is 
one and what is the other?—The North British. 

25,327. (Chairman.) I suppose the joint committee 
would certify the time and report to each company 
how muck to pay you, and each company pays half? 
—Yes. 

25,328. (Mr. Galt.) Who is immediately over you ? 
—Mr. Alexander Fairweather is the foreman at 
Dundee West station. 

25,3829, Which company is that ?—Caledonian. 

25,330. (Chairman.) Who is the other one ?— 
Mr. Hull, at Dundee Kast. 

25,331. Is there not a station-master over your 
work—a superintendent ?—The superintendent at 
Dundee East is Mr. Hull. 

25,332. He gives you your orders ?—I get most of 
my orders just of any person that is requiring anything 
to be done on the harbour. It is on the harbour we 
work. 

25,333. Does the harbour-master, have anything to 
do with you ?>—No. 

25,334. If you had anything to complain of who 


- would you go to?—I would go to Mr. Wootton. 


25,335. Where is he ‘—He is the manager of the 
Dundee West station. 

25,336. That is Caledonian >—Yes. 

25,337. (Mr. Galt.) Your immediate superior officer 
is on the Caledonian line ?—Yes. 

25,338. (Chairman.) Then do you consider yourself 
bound to obey the orders of the North British as well ? 
—Yes. 

25,339. Suppose that any week you failed in getting 
half your pay, what should you do? Who should you 
apply to about it ?—I would apply to Mr. Wootton to 
commence with, and if I did not get satisfaction I 
would apply to Mr. Peat. 

25,340. If the Caledonian paid you and you could 


_ not get the North British half; who would you go to 


for it?—Mr, Peat. 

-25.341, You would not complain to Mr. Hull ?— 
No. 

_ 25,842. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Who is Mr. Peat ?>— 
He is goods manager of the North British Company. 

25,343. (Mr. Galt.) You only look for half your 
pay to one and for the other half to the other ?—Yes. 

25,344. (Chairman.) What number of men have 
you under you ?—14. 

25,345. Some of them are called harbour guards ?— 
Yes; there are nine horsemen. 

25,346. And six harbour guards or four ?—Five 
guards. 

25,847. What is your course of duty? Begin with 
Monday morning. What time do you come on ?— 
6 o’clock. 

25,348. Assuming all goes right according to the 
book work, and there is no irregularity, when are you 
expected to remain on until ?—Until our work is 
finished. 

25,349. What time would that be ?—In general, 
if we have nothing extra, we are always through 


about 6 o’clock. 


25,350. You stay until your work is finished. Do 


-I. understand by that till you have cleared all the 


goods that have come in that day and loaded up all 
the goods to go forward ?—Yes, and cleared up the 


} 


harbour. 
unloading waggons on the harbour. 

25,351. If you get a large ship loading 1,000 tons 
of coal you cannot load it in the day ?—-We have to 
take a sufficient supply to serve the ship for the day 
being. 

25,352. I suppose you have large steamers coming 
in wanting 1,000 or 1,500 tons of coal ?—Many a 
time. 

25,353. Can you fill such a steamer as that in a 
day >—No. 

25,354, What is done; when do you stop ?—It just 
depends on how the ship works. There are some 
ships that will give us about a week’s time to load in 
and others will have to be loaded in the space of two 
or three days. 

25,355. Take the case of a ship that is to be loaded. 
You mean the ship has arranged to get away ?—Yes. 

25,356. Take the case of a ship to be loaded in two 
or three days, a large vessel wanting 1,000 or 1,500 
tons of coal. What is the course of business then? 
You are on at six in the morning and you begin as 
quick as you can if she is at the quay ?>—Yes. 

25,357. You will not half load her by night-fall >— 
No. 

25,358. What do you do?—We remain on if the 
ship must be loaded. 

25,359. Until she is loaded >—Yes. 

25,360. Even if it took you 36 hours instead of 12 ? 
—Yes. 

25,361. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Who gives you your 
orders to remain on ?—Our manager. 

25,362. Who is he >—Mr. Syme. 

25,363. Where are his offices ?—At Dundee West 
station. 

25,364. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It is a general order 
not a special order in each case? Does he give a 
special order in each case >—Not in each case. There 
are times when unless we get a special order we 
would not do it. 

25,3865. Do they ever give you a special order p— 
Yes. 

25,366. (Chairman.) Mr, Syme at Dundee West 
station is Caledonian ?>—Yes. 

25,367. What sort of an order would he give you; 
directions that you are to remain on until the work is 
done ?—Not to allow the ship to stop. 

25,368. Not to allow the ship to remain for de- 
murrage ?—Yes. 

25,369. How often does that sort of thing occur, 
that you get a large ship pressed for time ?—Well, it 
has not occurred this good time back. I think there 
was one about the last month, that we were on 
36 hours. 

25,370. What number of hours did you make last 
week, do you know? What did the men make under 
you this last week, or the week before that? Were 
you paid last week ?—Yes. 

25,371. When you were paid up last week what 
overtime had you ?—We had 30 hours extra for a 
fortnight. 

25,372. That is to say, your days are 12 hours on 
duty allowing a certain time for meals. Your day is 
counted 10 hours work ?—Yes. 

25,373. So that you made 150 hours in that fort- 
night ?—Yes. 

25,374. (Mr. Galt.) 30 hours extra?—Yes. 

25,375. (Chairman.) Was that the result of work- 
ing hard for one day or two, or was it over the whole? 
—lIt was only two or three days that the most of it 
was carted. 

25,376. From pressure of shipping >—Yes. 

25,377. We had a man, McGovern, a harbour 
guard, who spoke of having worked 40 hours at a 
time without leaving his work ?—Well, I believe he 
is quite correct. He is under me. 

25,378. Was that caused by a steamship coming 
in ?—It was caused by a sailing ship. She was taking 
in 1,600 tons of coal, I think. 
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25,379. And the time was occupied in loading that 
quantity ? —Yes. 90) ; 

25,380. (Sir J. LD. Simmons.) Did you and the 
men work continuously all the 40 hours ?—Yes. 

25,381. How many hours had you for meals or 
rest out of that ?—We had two hours out of every 
12 hours. 

25,382. (Chairman.) That is to say, out of 40 hours 
you had about seven hours at intervals ?—Yes. 

25,383. (Mr. Galt.) Had you any time for sleep- 
ing 9—No; notime. Just meal hours. 

25,384. (Chairman.) You just got time enough to 
eat your breakfast, dinner, and tea, and then at it 
again ?—Yes. : 

25,385. What did you do with your horses in that 
case, did they work on ?—Yes. 

25,386. Drawing the coal trucks >—Yes. 

25,387. How did you load your coal at Dundee, by 
tipping the waggons on the pier, or slinging the 
waggons out and tipping them into the ship ve, 
Tipping them up. : 

25,388. The waggon is swung by the crane, swung 
round over the ship, and tilted >—Yes. 

25,389. (Mr. Galt.) When you say 40 hours, do 
you mean that you would commence at 6 on Thurs- 
day morning and continue at work without intermission 
except for meals till Friday night at 10 o’clock ?—Yes. 

25,390. That is what you mean ?>—Yes. 

25,391. You are out from 6 o’clock on the morning 
of Thursday till 10 o’clock on the night of Friday. 
Do you mean to say you have only seven hours inter- 
mission >—Yes. 

25,392. (Chairman.) That is the time, is it not ?— 
Yes. 

25,393. Did the ship’s crew work all the time in 
trimming the coal ?—It is snugged by the ship’s crew. 

25,394. By trimmers ?—Yes. 

25,395. Did they work all that time?—I cannot 
say whether the same party did or not. 

25,396. You did not supply them ?—No. 
| 25,397. It comes to you to direct the horse-drivers 
and harbour guards to keep on at their work ?—Yes. 

25,398. Have you power to take on extra 
assistance ?—Yes, if I saw there was need for it. 

25,399. If any of your men were quite exhausted ? 
—Then I would get an extra hand. 

25,400. From the town ?—No; from whatever 
company the horses belongedto. We have horses 
from the Caledonian Company and from the North 
British Company. 

25,401. If you saw that a horse or horse-driver 
were getting distressed, and were not equal to going 
on with the work, have you power to order anyone 
up ?—Yes. 

25,402. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do the horses work 
the same time.as the men ?—Yes. 

25,408. What is the effect on a horse after having 
had 40 hours work ?—The horses are no better of it. 

25,404. Can they do the work at the end of 40 
hours, can they pull a truck, set itin motion ?—Yes. 

25,405. (Chairman.) You feed them well to keep 
them up ?—Of course. 

25,406. Is there any extra allowance of refreshment 
given to you by the compnay ?—No. bf 

25,407. (Mr. Ayrton.) Could you find an additional 
man to do the work of the guard as well as the horse- 
driver ?—I have got nothing todo with that. 

25,408. (Chairman.) You have given us your staff 
as being 14, nine horsemen under you and five harbour 
guards ?—Yes. 

25,409. The horsemen and horses are 
two companies ?—Yes. 

25,410. Are the guards found by the companies 
or by a joint staff ?—By the companies. 

25,411. If one of your harbour guards was not 
equal to going on what would: you do?—Of course 
if he gives in we are bound to get some other person 
in his place. 

25,412. Say, that after having worked 24 ,hours 
a harbour guard. cannot goon, what: would you do? 
—We would be bound to get some other person. 


found by the 
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25,413. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Has it ever happened 
to have to get anybody ?—No. : 
25,414. (Chairman.) Where would you go?—To 
Mr. Wootton. — 
25,415. And ask him to send you another ?—Yes, 
25,416. In Dundee have the companies got men 
who would be able to take the duty of harbour guard, 
which is seeing after the waggons and taking the 
numbers for the clearing house; have they spare 


/ 


men ?—I do not think they have any men that know — 


anything about the harbour traffic. 

25,417. But they have men in the stations wh 
are number takers, who take the numbers as the traffic 
comes in for the line ?—Yes. 

25,418. Anyone of those men could do the number 
taking duty ?—Yes. 

25,419. Would be competent to do it, and would 
understand it?—Yes, would perfectly understand it. 

25,420, The taking the numbers of the truck, the 
number of the shed, and the destination ?—Yes, 

25,421. What is there peculiar in the harbour duty 
besides the number taking ?—It is the way of working 
the place. We have not much room and it is not 
everyone who knows how to work the place unless 
they have been a time on. 

25,422, With your present staff are you always 
fully occupied ?—Well, there are some days we are 
pretty slack. 

25,423. Is there a sufficient coal business for you 
to take on and keep more.men at work ?>—No. 

25,424. Have you ever had any objection by any 
horsemen or harbour guards to go on when you have 
a special order to fill a ship, or from any other cause? 
—I never heard much words about working overtime. 

25,425. They are paid overtime there ?—Yes. 

25,426. At what rate?—At the same rate as 
through the day. 

25,427. Actual hours ?—Yes. 

25,428. Is there any extra allowance made; that is 
to say, if a man worked for 14 hours overtime, would 


he be paid actually 13 or 14 hours, or a day and a half 


or two days ?—Just the number of hours he works. 

25,429. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) At the rate of 10 
hours a day >—Yes. ; 

25,430. (Mr. Galt.) What is the pay of ‘a harbour 
guard ?—22s. per week. 

25,431. (Chairman.) And the horsemen ?—19s. 

25,432. (Mr. Galt.) 22s. per week is for six days ? 
—Yes. 

25,483. 60 hours ?—Yes. : 

25,4384. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they paid when the 
company cannot find them anything to do ?-—Yes. 

25,435. If there are no ships to be laden ?>—We 
have always plenty through-going traffic without 
that. It is just these ships loading that makes the 
extra time. 

25,436. ( Chairman.) lf the traffic was merely con- 
fined to the transfer from one wharf to the other at 
Dundee it would go on regularly enough you think ? 
—Yes. 

25,437. But it is the accident of ships coming in 
and large consignments of coal or other traffic coming 
down to be shipped >—That makes the extra. 

25,488. Do you ship anything else besides coal to 
any extent ?—Not to any extent. ; 

25,439. How long have your harbour guards been 
with you; how long have you been there yourself 
first ?—About two years on the harbour. 

25,440. How long in the service ?—About four 
years. ; ’ 
25,441. Did you consider the harbour promotion was 
a little better pay than what you had before >—Yes, - 

25,442. Have the-harbour guards under you been 
there as long as you have?r—Yes. _- 

25,448. The horsemen?—The most of them; the 
horsemen are not so very steady. . 

25,444. I suppose the horsemen, if they do well,. 
are taken,for other duties—promoted,?—-No... -' 

25,445. They are not very constant in the place, 
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the horsemen ?—They are, some of them; it is just 
according to how they behave. 

25,446. When you say they are not steady, do you 
mean they are apt to get a little drink ?—They would 
be apt to get unsteady, and then we have to get 
parties to fill their places. : 

25,447. Taking the harbour guards who have been 
as long as you have in the place, are they often off 
duty from sickness ?—No. 

25,448. Do you often have your horsemen laid up 
from sickness P—No. 

25,449. After a long spell of work (taking this 40 
hours work you had) did you have any men laid up 
from it >—No. 

25,450. I suppose when they are on 40 hours you 
are on too ?>—Yes. 

25,451. Do you suffer from illness ?—No. 

25,452. Have you lost much time during the four 
years that you have been in the companies’ ser- 
vice from sickness ?—I do not think I have been four 
days off. 

25,453. (Mr. Galt.) How long do you think you 
could go on—for 40 hours more?—I was pretty well 
exhausted by that time. By the time you have 
worked 40 hours you require some rest. 

25,454. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Why did not you get 
out fresh men? You spoke of there being power to 
call up fresh men. In that case, when you had those 
long hours did not you make any attempt to do that ? 
—Suppose we had turned out fresh men, they are of 
no use, because they do not know the traffic. They 
are of no use at all unless we stay along with them. 

25,455. (Chatrman.) You as foreman think that 
you would have more trouble with strange hands, 
than pressing the traffic through and stopping the 
long hours ?—I could not work it at all if they were 
all strange. 

25,456. (Mr. Galt.) Would the men themselves, as 
a matter of choice, prefer those long hours on account 
of the extra pay ?—No. 

25,457. Would they prefer working the ordinary 
time P—Yes, they would rather prefer that. 

25,458. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the difficulty in 
stopping the loading during the night, the same as it 
is in any other docks, or at the waterside here ?—It 
is the tides. : . 

25,459. (Chairman.) Is it that the shipowners de- 
mur to waiting and require you to fill her at once ?>— 
It is owing to the tides. 

25,460. The ship wants to be filled to go out by a 
particular tide ?>—Yes; there is what. they call storm 
tides, and if they allow the storm tide to run away, they 
will have to wait about a fortnight in the dock. 

25,461. (Mr. Galt.) What is the average tonnage 
of the vessels that come ?—Any of them that take coal ; 
these Calcutta ships take from 1,500 to 1,600 tons and 
upwards. 

25,462. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do we understand 
you to say, that if you found it necessary, you could 
apply for more men, not to strangers, but from the 
companies’ servants —Yes. 

25,463. Do you not do that in the case of long 
hours ?—As long as the men are agreeable to work 
on we do not ask them. 

25,464. (Chairman.) I suppose in fact the men all 
feel they would rather work on with their own gang 
who thoroughly understand the work than have a 
stranger brought in who would hinder them all ?— 
That is just the thing. 

25,465. Have you much trouble with your men on 
such occasions as that when you work as long as 40 
hours from drink being brought to them ?—No. 

25,466. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do they work upon drink 
or work upon food ?—-They get their meal hours and 
I am sure I do not know what they have. 

25,467. (Chairman.) You have not found that they 
had been failing on those occasions from having had 
too much drink ?-—No. 

25,468. I think you stated that the company gave 


no. supply of beer or whiskey on such occasions ?— 


No supply. 
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25,469. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known an 
injury occur to any persons engaged in these long 
spells from being fatigued ?—No; none since I went 
on duty. 

25,470. (Chairman.) I think you had one accident 
there ?—It was not long hours was the cause of it. 

25,471. That was a man named Gregor ?—Daniel 
Gregor. 

25,472. What happened to Gregor ?>—He was a 
horse-driver ; and-there-is a siding that goes from 
what we call the Camperdown Dock to the London 
Shed. He was running waggons into that shed, and 
the waggons in place of going in at the points slipped 
the points and went out by the main line, and the 
horse and man did not see they were going in the 
wrong road, and went in the other road, and the 
waggon went past them, dragging the horse alongside 
of it and overturning the horseman. 

25,473. He was not. on long hours ?—Not at that 
time. 

25,474. Nothing that would lead to the supposition 
that he had been exhausted and unable to attend to 
his work ?—No. 

25,475. Is that the only casualty you have had, 
taking the 12 months ?—Yes. 

25,476. Have you had any man slightly hurt ?— 
Yes; one slightly hurt. 

25,477. What was that ?—One of the horsemen 
was going into a siding with a waggon, and his horse 
stuck and was not able to take in the waggon. He 
came behind the waggon to give the horse a push, as 
it were, and there was a waggon going by on the 
other rails, and it turned him round a little. It was a 
slight accident. 

25,478. Was he off duty long ?—I believe he was 
off duty about a fortnight. 

25,479. These excessive cases, like the 40 hours 
spell you have spoken of, do not seem to have resulted 
in any accident ?—No accident that I ever knew of 
from the extra time. 

25,480. I understand from you that when these 
sort of cases arise both your horsemen and harbour 
Hh and yourself all keep on duty together ?— 

es. 

25,481. If anything happened to you, if you were 
ill, who would take your place >—One of the men that 
is under me. 

25,482. One of the harbour guards ?—Yes. 

25,483. The senior one P—Yes. : 

25,484. Who would supply his place?—It would 
depend on what company he came from. 

25,485. A man would be sent by the company to 
whom he belonged ?—Yes. 

25,486. Do the companies take away these men 
and transfer them to other duties often ?—Very 
seldom. 


25,487. (Mr. Ayrton.) In order to avoid these 


very long bouts of work, how many men would you 
require extra brought on on those particular occasions. 
I mean to avoid the night duty ?—Well, there is many 
a time we do not know that we have to load a ship in 
a certain time. We do not know till, perhaps, near 
finishing time whether we are going to be on all night 
or not. 

25,488. How many men would be required to let 
those who have worked during the day go to rest 
during the night? Do you work the whole gang of 
men ?—Yes. 

25,489. (Chairman.) Would you require another 
foreman, nine horsemen, and five harbour guards ?— 
Yes. 

25,490. You want the whole shift ?>—Yes; we 
always keep on the whole of the men and horsemen, 
if wesee need for them. We keep them on as long 
as we require them. 

25,491. What notice does the company get of the 
necessity for loading such a ship as you have spoken 
of, do you know ?—By some of the parties belonging, 
either the agents for the coals or the agent for the 
ship, going and telling them’ that they want the ship 
loaded by a certain time. 
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25,492. How many hours notice?—I could not 


y- ; : 
25,493. They give you notice as soon as they know 
it themselves >—Yes. 
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25,493a, You do not think that the station-masters 
in Dundee omit to give you notice or to communicate 
to you ?—It is always one of the managers that gives 
me notice. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned until Monday next at 10 o’clock. 


GLASGOW. 


Monday, 19th April 1875, 
PRESENT : 
His Grace tur DUKE or BUCKINGHAM un tHe Cuair. 


‘Tae EArt or ABERDEEN. 
Lizvt.-Gen. Sir J. L. Summons, K.C.B. 


| W. Gatt, Esa. 
1 K. F. Petitew, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. James SMITH examined. 


25,494. (Chairman.) Are you station-master on 
the North British Railway at Polmont ?—Yes. 

25,495. How long have you been so ?—I have 
only been for a twelvemonth at Polmont. 

25,496. Where were you before that time P—At 
Burntisland. 

25,497. Have you been long in the service of the 
North British Company ‘—For 20 years. 

25,498. You have served at different places ?— Yes. 

25,499. You have been station-master at Polmont 
and at Burntisland ?—Yes. 

25,500. And where else ?—Nowhere else. 

25,501. What were you before you were station- 
master ?—I commenced as a porter 20 years ago at 
North Leith. 

25,502. Did you work up as porter and booking 
clerk >—No. Iwas delivery clerk, and then I was 
outside. 

25,503. As inspector ?>—Yes. 

25,504. Where ?—At North Leith. 

25,505. And then you went to Burntisland as 
station-master ?—Yes. 

25,506. At Burntisland had you mixed trains, both 
passengers and goods ?—Yes. 

25,507. Polmont is rather a busy. station now, it 
is a junction P—Yes, it is a busy place. 

25,508. What is your staff at Polmont?—A goods 
clerk and a passenger clerk ; two telegraph clerks ; 
three passenger porters; four telegraph officers; nine 
goods guards; a night marshal man; and a goods 
porter. 

25,509. The night marshal man attends to the 
making up of the goods trains >—Yes. 

25,510. It is a junction at Polmont ?—Yes. 

25,511. What-lines join?—It is a junction for 
Larbert, Stirling, and the north. 

25,512. The Larbert line is one line coming into 
the Polmont station ?—Yes. 

25,518. The other line goes to Glasgow ?—Yes. 

25,514. And there is the main line from Edin- 
burgh ?>—Yes. 

25,515. Those lines are all double ?—Yes. 

25,516. Have you a single line working not far 
from Polmont ?>—That is from Grangemouth, it is 
from the low station at Falkirk to Grangemouth ; 
we run trains to and from Grangemouth to Polmont 
junction, they run over a double line as far as Falkirk 
low station, and then there is a single line to Grange- 
mouth, 

25,517. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the length of 
single line >—About three miles. 

25,518. (Chairman.) How is it worked ¢—By a 
staff. - 
ge That staff is taken at Falkirk station ?— 

es. 

25,520. Do you know how many trains in a day 
go through your station at Polmont?—We have 37 


train, that is two trains. 


stopping passenger trains in a day, and I think that 
we have nearly as many goods trains. All the goods 
trains stop there for water. 

25,521. How many passenger trains run through ? 

—The 6.30 train from Edinburgh and the 10 o’clock 
There are two. trains from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow,-and there is one 8 o’clock 
train~ from Glasgow, and there are the 10.20 train 
and the 9 o’clock train from Glasgow at. night, 
express. 

25,522. That makes seven trains ?— Yes. 

25,528. Is the line on both sides of Polmont worked 
on the block system ?—Yes. 

25,524. How long has that been the case ?—I 
think that it was 12 months in February sinee it 
was opened. 

25,525. Do you find that that is an additional 
protection to your station?—Yes, there is no doubt 
of it. 

25,526. You approve of it ?—I do, 

25,527. What is the first block length from Polmont 
in either of the three directions; take first from 
Polmont to Edinburgh ?—From Polmont.to Edin- 
burgh it is about three miles. 

25,528. Then from Polmont to Larbert ?—It is 
not on the block system from the junction going 
pie to Larbert. 

25,529. From Polmont towards Glasgow what, is 
it ?—We have the block from the one end of our 
station to the other. We have the block telegraph 
at our station, and then from that to the junction 
where they strike off for Larbert would be about 
300 yards, and then the next circuit is Redding, which ~ 
is scarcely « mile. 

25,530. The first would be three miles >—Yes. 

25,531. And then 300 yards, and then it is one 
mile pies, it is under a mile. 

25,532. Do you know what the block length on the 
line happens to be toward Glasgow.?—It would: be 
about two miles from Redding to Falkirk. 

25,538. It is not blocked to the Falkirk low sta- 
tion ?—No. 

25,534. How far would that junction be from your 
station ?—It is about three miles to the low station. 
In going to Grangemouth about 300 or 400 yards 
from. the Grangemouth Junction they come back 
again to the junction to run in. 

25,535, That is because the Grangemouth branch 
points towards Larbert ?—Yes. 

25,536. How long have you been at the station ? 
Twelve months on the 28th of this month. 

25,537. Has there been any mishap at the station 
while you have been there ?—Nothing. 

25,538. Nor within the limits of the station ?—Nor 
within the limits of the station. 

25,539. There has been no accident to a sion no 
collision ?—No accident of any si il 
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25,540. Have any of your porters been hurt ?— 
None; there were two boys who had their legs taken 
off, but they were not connected with the railway. 

25,541. They were trespassers ?—Yes. 

25,542. Do you remember the case of a goods 
checker, aman of the name of Fairbull ?—That was 
just immediately before I came. 

25,543. That was on the 15th. of April ?—-I came 
on the 28th of April. 

25,544. You bad nothing to do with the inquiry 
into that case ?—No; the correspondence was all con- 
ducted by my predecessor. 

25,545. On the 18th of June do you recollect a 
newsboy meeting with an accident ?—Yes. 

25,546. He attempted to jump on to a waggon 
while the train was in motion and he missed his hold 
and was run over ?—Yes. 

25,547. Is that a common thing?—You cannot 
keep those boys out of mischief when they are in the 
station. 

25,548. How many of them are there >—Three. 

25,549. With the newspapers ?—Yes. 

25,550. (Mr. Galt.) Of what ages are they ?— 
They are all above 14. 

25,551. Have you ever spoken to them about 


_taking more care ?—I am always speaking to them, 


and I have to send them home. 

25,552. Do they pay any attention to what you 
say As soon as my back is turned they are about 
their tricks again. 

25,553. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) They are employed, I 
suppose, by some news agent?—They come by the 


_ morning train from Edinburgh, and Polmont being a 


station where most of the trains stop, they put up for 
there the day. 
25,554. By whom are they employed ?—By the 


a newspaper offices in Edinburgh. 


25,555. (Chairman.) They pay the boys’ fares, 
and I suppose that it is a cheap way of getting the 
papers out and selling them?—Yes. Some of them, 
I believe, have free passes. I believe that the com- 
pany pass them, but I am not sure of that. 

25,556. ‘There was another boy in November who 
met with an accident ; was thata newsboy ?—No; he 


_ was serving an apprenticeship. He was getting out 


at Polmont while the engine was in motion; he fell 


_down, and the engine went over his leg. 


25,557. It is reported that he was unwarrantably 
permitted by the driver to drive ?—Exactly so. 

25,558. The Manuel station is not under you ?— 
No. 

25,559. Have you a refreshment room at Polmont? 
—No. 
_ 25,560. Have you any trouble with passengers 
having had too much to drink ?—Not much trouble. 

25,561. Had you a tefreshment room at Burntis- 
land 2—Yes. 

25,562. From your experience, do you think that 
that pondtoss to the order of the station, or not ?—I 
think that it is better without it. 


25,563. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) ‘Do you find that 


‘your. porters and the people about the station use the 


refreshment room much ?—A. good deal. 
25,564. Is there any order to prohibit them from 


- going into the refreshment room ?—Yes, there is an 


order, but it is violated. 
25,565. Are they reprimanded if they are seen 


there ?—Yes; if they are seen to take refreshment. 


25,566. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had to discharge any 
of your men for drunkenness?—I have never had 


to discharge any man while I have been an agent. 


25,567. You have found a a to be sufficient ? 
—Yes. 

25,568. (Sir J. L. Sinimous) Is there any order 
prohibiting the keepers of these refreshment rooms 
from serving liquor to the men?—Yes; the order is 


issued from time to time. It is sent out to the agents, 


25,569. Have you ever known any of these people 
who sell liquor at the refreshment room punished or 


fined or reprimanded for selling spirits or liquor to 


the men ?—No ; I am not aware of it, 
| 
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25,570. Then, in fact, the order is a dead letter ; it 
is not enforced ?—Yes, 

25,571. (Mr. Galt.) It was not made a condition 
at the time of making the agreement that the keepers 
of these refreshment rooms should not serve liquors 
to the men ?—At Burntisland it was in the agree- 
ment with the keepers of the refreshment room that 
if they served out intoxicating liquors to any of the 
servants of the company it was a breach of their orders. 

25,572. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was there any 
attempt to put that in force, or was it merely a dead 
letter ?—Not that I am aware of. 

25,573. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever reported cases 
to your superintendent where liquor has been served 


to the men ?—I have never had to challenge a man ~ 


twice. I have never reported a case. 


25,574. Iam not speaking with reference to the 
men, but with reference to the person who gives out 
the liquor ?—I have had to report men being the 
worse for drink, but Ido not think that I ever re- 
ported a man for going into the refreshment room. 

25,575. (Chairman.) Have you ever reported the 
refreshment room keeper for selling liquor to the 
servants of the company ?—No. 


25,576. Have you had to discharge or caution any 
of the company’s men for drunkenness at Polmont 
since you have been there >—Yes, I have. 

25,577. Of what class were those servants ?—It was 
an engine-driver once. 

25,578. Was he with a train, or was he off duty ? 
—He was just coming off duty. However, the engine 
went into the shops. 

25,579. It was standing on the road ?—It was 
standing on the road. 

25,580. Did you report him, or take him off P— 
T reported him. I took him off the engine. I put 
another man in charge of the engine. 

25,581. (Six J. L. Simmons.) Had he come in 
with a passenger train ?--No; he had run a passen- 
ger train to Larbert, and he was coming off duty. 

25,582. Had that man been on duty long with 
his engine ? i 
morning, and this was nearly 10 o’clock at night. 
I believe that he had stopped at Falkirk low station 
coming home, and he made the excuse that there was 
a newspaper boy who got his leg taken off, and that 
he went up the town to get some wine for the boy. 

25,583. (Chairman.) And instead of giving it to 
the boy he put it inside himself ?—That was the 
excuse which he made. He was suspended, I believe, 
for three weeks. 

25,584. Was he so drunk that he was not a safe 
man ?—I thought so. 

25,585. Have you had any other case at Polmont, 
with a porter or a person of that class ?—There was 
a guard whom I had to report once. He did not 
come out at all. 

25,586. Was that a goods guard ?—A goods guard, 
but he was not on duty that day at all, he never came 
out, he made his appearance at some time during 
the day when he should have been on duty. 

25,587. And he was not in a fit state to do any- 
thing ?—Just so. 

25,588. How did you deal with him?—He was 
fined, I think, 5s., if 1 remember rightly. 

25,589. Did you inflict the fine, or had you to report 
him ?—We had to report the case to our superin- 
tendents. 

25,590. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are those fines 
published along the line to the other servants of the 
company ?—No. 

25,591. (Mr. Galt.) Do you suggest to your super- 
intendent what fine should be imposed, or do you 
merely report the circumstance ?—I merely report the 
circumstance, and, of course, I generally make some 
remarks as to whether the man should be dealt with 
severely or not. If it is a good man I am not so 
severe with him. 

25,592. (Chairman.) In fact, I understand — that 


-you would indicate an opinion as to whether the 
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man should be severely dealt with or slighty dealt 
with ?—Yes. 

25,593. But would you indicate at all the amount 
of fine, or whether it should be a fine or not ?’—No, 
I never indicate the amount of fine. 

25,594. You would not suggest whether it should 
be half a crown or 10s.?—No. 

25,595. But. merely that you thought that the man 
had had a good previous character and long service, 
and should be dealt with lightly the first time 2 Yes, 
sometimes we do that. 

25,596. On the other hand you might sometimes 
say that it was a bad case ?—Yes. 

25,597. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever had 
the case of one of your signalmen being the worse for 
liquor r—Never. 

25,598. Have you ever known the signalmen get 
liquor in their boxes '--That has not come to my 
knowledge. 

25,599. (Chairman.) Do you occasionally visit the 
signal boxes or cabins ?—I generally visit them every 
day, at a time when there is not much doing, so that 
I shall not take off their attention from their duty. 

25,600. On those occasions did you ever find spirits 
in their boxes ?—Never. 

25,601. You have no reason to think that there 
has been anything of that kind with your signalmen ? 
—None whatever. 

25,602. You say that all your goods trains stop at 
Polmont ?--Yes. 

25,608. That would also apply to mineral trains ? 
—Yes. 

25,604. But there are certain passenger trains 
running through ?—Yes. 

25,605. Have you ever had occasion to give orders 
for one of them to be stopped for, any purpose by 
signal, in consequence of the repair of the road, or 
anything of that sort, in the station ?—Yes. 

25,606. Have the ‘signals been effective, or has the 
driver over-run them before he has stopped ?—I only 
remember one case where we had to stop a train, 
namely, the 10 o’clock train from Edinburgh, but: of 
course there was plenty of time for the signalman to 
keep his signal on. 

25,607. And the driver did not over-run the signal? 
—No. 

25,608. Do you find that men coming with light 
engines are sometimes apt to over-run the signals at 
your station, or not ?—I have never seen it. 

25,609. It being a junction, I suppose that they are 
always on the look out ?>—Yes. 

' 25,610. Is it a common thing or not for passenger 
trains which ought to stop at your station, in slippery 
weather, to overshoot the platform to such an_extent 
that they have to back ?>—lI have seen it on one or 
two occasions. 

25,611. Do you remember the period of the year 
in that case ?—We had one case not 10. days ago, 
where they over-ran for only about: three or four 
carriages. 

25,612. Was it an unusually heavy train >—There 
was nothing unusual in the weight of the train. 

25,613. The driver misjudged his distance 7—He 
misjudged his distance a little. 

25,614. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) With regard te those 
trains which ‘run through your station, at what rate 
do they travel, do they slow their speed >—They slow 
in passing the junction. 

25,615. That is only 300 yards from the station. 
To what extent do they slow; do. they go through 


‘your station at 40 miles an hour euiNe: 


25,616. Some of the drivers have told us tnat they 
do not pull up at these stations ?—They do pull up a 
little, but I daresay not so much as they might do. 

25,617. (Chairman.) I suppose that the men 
coming from Glasgow going east do not slacken quite 
so much as those going west, do they ?—Much about 
the same. 

25,618. Do you think that they slacken a little 
when they first sight the signals before they come up, 
and that seeing the signals right they go on again ?— 
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No; I have noticed them going west, pulling” up a) 


little after they have passed our distant signal. | 
25,619. That is coming from Manuel 7—Yes, even 
though the signals were all lowered for passing: 
25,620. They slacken speed a little ; it would ‘he: 
about, 800 yards before they came, to the actual. 
points P—Yes. 
25,621. They) get a little io ‘heyé 7¥osy I 
think SO. 


/ 


| 


25,622. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Still they g0 through i 


at a, good pace ?— Yes. 

25,623. ( Chairman.) Would a fast train go through 
at 25 miles an hour ?—Yes, fully 25 miles an hour. 

25,624. (Mr. Galt.) You have never had any 
accident at the points ?—No. 

25,625. (Chairman.) How are those points worked ; 
they are facing points for trains coming from Edin- 
burgh ?—They are. 

25,626. Are they worked with the signal ?—Yes, 
but we have no facing points except going ‘owey 
towards the branch. 

25,627. When a train comes from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow would the Larbert branch come in with a 
facing point ?— Yes, that is the only. facing point 
at this station. 

25,628. On the Edinburgh road ?>—Yes. ’ 

25,629. Is it held by anything except the inter- 
locking apparatus ?—No. 

eat Is there any wedge, or anything of that 
sort ! 

25,631. (Sir Je TS Simmons.) Is there a locking 
bar Yes, it is merely locked in by the box. 

25,682. (Chairman.) There are no locking 
upon the ground ?—No. 

25,633. Do you know how long that locking 
apparatus has been fixed there It is only since 
February last I think. 

25,634. When you were at Burntisland had you 
some of your men hurt ?—Yes, I had several hurt. 

25,635. From your: experience can you suggest 
anything which might avoid accidents of that class to 
the company’s servants ?—If they carried out the 
company’s rules there would not be so many accidents 
to shunters in the station. 

25,636. Could they do their work in the time in 
which it is required to be done if they carried out 
those rules strictly ?—It would not be easily done at 
all times. 

25,637. At Burntisland was- there much double 
shunting, taking waggons into different roads ?—I 
have seen them doing it several times, but I used to 
challenge them for it. That is what is called back 
shunting. 

25,638. (Sir J. .L. Simmons.) Haye you challenged 
aman if he got on toa buffer with the intention of 
detaching one carriage from another while it was 
running ?—No. 

25,639. There is no attempt to enforce that rule by 
the company ?—No. 

25,640. (Chairman.) Is there any rule by your 
company against aman jumping on to a buffer, and 
sitting there ready ?>—Yes. . 

25,641. As well as against actual uncoupling when 
the train is in motion ?—Yes. 

25,642. In what part of the operation did the 
shunters incur danger ; was it in getting on to the 
waggons and missing their footing, or in afterwards 
trying to uncouple and. pushing them with their feet ? 
—I have never known any of my men..to have got 
any injury by pushing them with their feet, as you 
say, but inexperienced men. sometimes meet. eer 
harm. 

25,643. Young men ?>—Yes. | 

25, 644, Do yow find; that young men are a liitle 
more reckless and. careless in the: first. year or two 
than others ?—I always think that the most ex- 
perienced men are the most reckless. 

25,645. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever reported any 
case of recklessness: ceainipen in connexion with 
back shunting.) la uswiwn 4 


points 
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- 25,646. ( Chairman.) Not) of carelessness which 
entailed risk to himself ?—No. oe 

25,647. But do you ever recollect reporting a man 
for being so reckless or careless that. you thought 
that it endangered others P—I have never reported, 
but have often cautioned them. 

25,648. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that these 
regulations are a mere matter of form, and that the 
company do not require them to be enforced ?— 
—Although the company issue the order, and 
although they see the thing themselves, they never 
write to the agent about it. 

25,649. (Chairman.) Do you consider that those 
rules are more in the shape of a caution to the men 
themselves than making it a punishable offence ?—I 
have never known them to be punished for it. 

25,650. How do the men look upon it. Referring 
back a long time to the period when you were a 
porter yourself, I suppose that the same rule, or very 
nearly the same rule, stood in the books in early 
days ?—Yes. 

_ 25,651. How did you read it then. Did you 
think that you were merely cautioned by it, or that 
you were likely to be challenged for breaking it ?>—I 
never thought that I should be challenged for it. [ 

_ did not know very well what it meant. 

25,652. (Mr. Galt.) You, in fact, never heard any- 
thing about it, is that.so?—Of course I knew the 
rule, but I also knew that if I broke that rule it was 
not likely that I should be taken to task for it. 

_—- 25,653. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you think that 
it was necessary for you to break that rule in order 

_ to carry out your duties in the time allowed ?—Not at 

ali times. I believe that that is done in many 

hundred cases where it is not actually necessary. 

25,604. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing that it was strictly 
prohibited, do you consider that the traffic could be 
carried on without breaking those rules ?—I do not 
think that it could. 

25,655. (Chairman.) Do you give that answer as a 

- general rule, or on occasions of great pressure f—On 
oceasions of great pressure. J would say that just 
now the traffic is light, and during several months in 
summer I should say that the rule can be carried out 
when the traffic is light. 
_ 25,656. Taking from April until the end of Sept- 
_ ember, do you think that it might be, carried out 
- during those months ?—Not until the end of Sept- 
ember. We begin to get very busy about the end of 
August. a 
25,657. With goods traffic ?—Yes. 
| 25,658. What advantage is this double shunting as 
_ regards time. What number of minutes would be 
_ sayed in a station by a man uncoupling his waggon 
before it had stopped, as compared with waiting 
until it had stopped?—lI have seen a train at Burtis- 
land where the goods are mixed, ‘‘ waggon about” as 
we callit. It would take a man half an hour to cut 

_ up that train and shunt it properly, while another 

man who could do back shunting could do it in 20 

minutes, Cay wne 

: 25,659. That would be a boat load of goods brought 
across the ferry ?—Yes. 

25,660. And that would hardly load one waggon 

- eomplete ?—No; it would be just as it happened. 
- One waggon going to Kinghorn, and another to 


a ee eS 


_ Aberdeen, and another on the Highland line, and so. 


; on. And they would all have to be put in their 
proper place. 

25,661, Would not standings on the quay have met 
4 the difficulty, or did you want each waggon alongside 
_ the boat?—More room would not have’ met the 
difficulty. es ' 
25,662. Taking the case of Polmont, and taking 
a “the present state of the traffic there, is’ there any 
occasion for fly shunting, or double shunting ?—There 
is no fly shunting at Polmont. - 

. 25,663. Is there any double shunting ?—None. 
25,664. Is there any uncoupling of waggons while 
they are in motion ?—Yes. Sometimes in making 
“up & main-line train ie done in taking on waggons. 
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25,665. They have to shunt off the waggons, or to 
cut the train ?—They have to cut the train. With a 
train coming in from Glasgow to Carlisle, for 
instance, if a waggon stands at a certain place at the 
sidings, they have, of course, to take out the Carlisle 
waggons and to put the intermediate waggons in the 
same place again. 


25,666. Is that ordinarily done by uncoupling. 


when they are in motion ?—Very often. 

25,667. Did you ever see a stick or a bar used for 
uncoupling under those circumstances ?>—No. 

25,668. Did you ever hear of it >—No. 

25,669. It is very largely done ?—I have never 
seen it in my experience. 

25,670. We find some of the large companies in 
England doing it very extensively with a mere 
ordinary stick. Some do it with a stick and some 
with an ordinary bar ?—-I have never seen it. 

25,671. The trucks are uncoupled while they are 
in motion without the slightest difficulty without a 
man getting between. them ?—I have never seen it. 

25,672. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever seen anything 
of the kind in Scotland ?—No. I think that the last 
patent thing which I havé seen as regards waggons, 
is the rod which they have been putting on at the 
end of the waggons for a man to take hold of. My 
opinion is that they will never get anything better 
than that for coupling or uncoupling. There are 
hooks which go into a chain, and when that is slack 
it is almost impossible to take it out with a stick. 

25,673. (Chairman.) The couplings on your line 
are principally with long links p—Yes. 

25,674. Would the heaviest of those links weigh 
over 14 lbs. ?—They would not be 14 Ibs. 

' 25,675. Those are thrown off by sticks with the 
greatest possible facility ?—I dare say that they are. 

25,676. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you any red 
port fires on your line to issue to the guards ?>—That 
is done away with now. 

25,677. You do. not use them at all?—No; we 
only use the fog signal. 

25,678. I see them still noticed in the book. Are 
those fog:signals generally pretty good ?—Yes. 

25,679. Occasionally do they miss-fire?—I have 
never seen one miss. 

25,680. (Mr. Galt.) Where are they manufactured ? 
—TI am not sure, but I think in Birmingham. 

25,681. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You had a long 
incline leading down to the Burntisland station >— 
Yes. 


25,682. What was the length of it?—They shut 
off steam, and they ran for about two miles without 
steam. 

25,683. Had you any special breaks for working 
that incline ?—No. 

25,684. Were the trains worked with the ordinary 
breaks ?—With the ordinary breaks. | 

25,685. Was the incline 1 in 40, or something of 
that kind ?—It was not so steep as that. 

25,686. Had you ever any accident in working that 
incline, did any train overpower the breaks ?—I was 
15 years agent there and we never had an accident 
of any kind. 

25,687. (Mr. Galt.) How many waggons had you 
generally coming down that incline ?—Forty waggons 
I think were a load. 

25,688. How many break-vans had you ?>—One. 

25,689. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Were these breaks 
on the engines or only on the tenders ?—There were 
breaks on the engines as well as on the tenders. 

25,690. Were they tank engines or ordinary 
engines >—Ordinary engines. 

25,691. There are breaks upon the wheels of the 
engines on the North British line ?—Yes. 

25,692. To what wheels are the breaks applied, 
are they applied to the driving wheels ?—No, I think 
only to the other wheels. I could not speak posi- 


‘tively. 


25,693. (Mr. Galt.) That, I suppose, is the ordinary 
screw break ?—Yes. . 
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25,694. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) ‘That is in addition 
to the break on the tender ?—Yes. | 

25,695. From all your experience on railways can 
you make any suggestion for rendering railway traffic 
more safe. Do you think that additional break power 
would conduce to safety >—I think that if they would 
keep engine-drivers on shorter circuits it would be 
desirable. JI think that they give them too long 
roads. 

25,696-7. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that they have 
too many hours on duty ?—Not too many hours, 
but they give them too long runs, they cannot be 
thoroughly conversant, driving 100 miles, with all 
the signals. In Fife, for instance, there is scarcely 
an accident, the men are all brought up there, they 
commence as cleaners, they are then firemen, and 
they are then drivers, and the drivers in Fife at the 
present moment have been all brought up to the duty, 
and they never run a long section. 

25,698. What is the length of a run ?—It is 374 
miles to Perth and about the same to Tay Port. 

25,699. (Str J. L. Simmons.) You mean that you 
would break up the line into smaller lengths ?—Yes ; 
that has always been my idea. 

25,700. You do not mean that the drivers are too 
tired with their work to pay proper attention to the 
signals, do you ?—TI think that running a train 100 
miles taxes a man too much. 

25,701. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that the men 
cannot be sufficiently acquainted with the signals in 
that case ?—I think that the men having so many 
signals to attend to, it is too long a run. 

25,702. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And the number of 
signals of late years has heen very much increased ?— 
Yes. 

25,703. (Mr. Galt.) Would it not amount to much 
the same thing if a man was the same time on the 
road ; would he not see the same signals at different 
parts of the line >—Yes, but if the men are kept upon 
a section of 874 or 40 miles they come to know all 
the points on the line, whereas if you take a man off 
one section and put him on another, and make him do 
a Jong line of 100 miles or so, he cannot be so con- 
versant with them. 

25,704. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find many 
strange drivers coming along your line ?—No. 

25,705. It is generally worked by the same men ?— 
Yes. 

25,706. Do you see day after day the same men 
passing ?—Yes. ‘ 

25,707. Occasionally, I suppose, you have a strange 
driver ?—Yes, occasionally that does happen. 

25,708. Do you then always find a pilot man put on 
the engine >—Always. ) 

25,709. (Mr. Galt.) Have any of the drivers made 
the suggestion which you have mentioned ?—No ; itis 
merely my own idea. ; 

25,710. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What kind of man 
would you send a pilot man in that. ease ?—As old a 
man as we have. 

25,711. What kind of man would he be, would he 
bea porter, or a guard, or what ?—I would not send a 
new man with that train, and none excepting a most 
experienced engine-driver. 

25,712. Of course you would have an experienced 
engine-driver to drive the engine, but as a pilot man 
to assist him on a line to which he was not accustomed, 
what sort of man would you send ?—I would never 
send any man as a pilot except an engine-driver. 

25,713. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had many changes in 
your staff during the time that you have been there ? 
—Very few. I have not had many changes in my 
staff as an agent. 

25,714. Do you select your porters, or are they 
chosen for you by the superintendent ?—They are 
chosen for us now; at one time we used to elect our 


~own men, but we cannot do that now. 


25,714a. Do you think that you have as good.a class 
of men now as you formerly had ?—So far as my 
experience goes we have a very good class of men. 
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25,715. What wages do you pay your porters?— — 
17s. a week. . 
25,716. Do you’ increase the wages for length of 
service. ?—No. rat 

25,717. You never give more than 17s. ?—17s. is 
the wage. ; 

25,718. Is that the general wage for men in that 
class of life, or are higher wages given ?—It is not 
higher wages than labouring men are getting now. 

25,719. (Chairman.) You would give a man a 40 — 
miles run, and would let him make too double trips in , 
a day ?—Yes, that is my idea. 

25,720. Making a mileage of 160 miles a day ?— 
It is not so much that as keeping the men on a short 
section. There was never a passenger killed on the 
Fife line yet since it was opened. 

25,721. Is the traffic “here at all of the same 
description ?—Yes ; there is mineral traffic, 

25,722. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And a good deal of 
passenger traffic >—Yes, a good deal. 

25,723. (Chairman.) The Fife lines run from Perth 
to Burntisland ?—Yes, and then from Ladybank to 
Tay Port. The line passes Cupar Fife. There is 
another branch which goes from Ladybank by — 
Rumbling Bridge to Alloa, where it joins the line 


from Thornton Junction to Stirling. 


25,724. As to the drivers, does one driver work 
from Perth to Burntisland ?—Yes. 

25,725. And another man then goes from Burnt- 
island to Tay Port ?—Yes. 

25,726. What is the distance from Perth to Burnt- 
island ?-—374 miles. 

25,727. And with the passenger trains aman makes 
a double trip in the day ?—Yes. 

25,728. He would go to Burntisland from Perth 
and back twice in the day >— Yes. 

25,729. With a goods or mineral train what does 
he do ?—He only makes it once in that case. 

25,730. And from Burntisland to Tay Port is it 
the same ?—It is about 37 miles ; it is just about the | 
same distance as from Perth. 

25,731. You have nine goods guards under you ?— 
Yes. 

25,732. Do you settle their duty ?—Yes. 

25,7388. What number of miles or what number 
of hours do you give them, according to book time ? 
— Twelve hours. 

25,784, Do they make their trips in practice within 
the 12 hours, or do. they exceed it P—Generally 
speaking they do it in the 12 hours. If they are 
over 12 hours for two nights or so we give them a 
day off. 

25,735. I suppose that in the bad weather in 
December and January and February of last winter 
they did not succeed in doing it in the 12 hours as 
a rule ?—They were over the 12 hours during that 
storm! 

25,7386. If aman was out for 14 or 15 hours for 
two days running should you give him a day off? ~ 
—Yes. ’ 

25,737. How would he be paid in that case ?—We 
give no extra time. Bik 

25,738. You do not pay overtime ?—No. 

25,739. Then you balance it in fact by giving him 
extra time off ?—Yes. 

25,740..So that if you found that he was working 
for two or three days up to six or eight hours over- 
time you would give him a spare day ?-—Yes. ; 

25,741. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you sufficient 
men to enable you to do that in all cases P—I have 
a spare guard who is ready to take duty for any man 
who works over his 12 hours. 

25,742. And that is sufficient >—Yes. 

25,743. (Mr. Galt.) Do you keep an exact account 
of the time ?—No. ' ; 

25,744. You give him a day occasionally ?—Yes. ~ 
I certainly object to overtime being paid to guards. 

25,745. Should you give a man half a day ?—I 


} 


_generally give him a day. - 


25,746. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) Why do you object 


. 
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to overtime being paid to guards ?—It is just giving 
wages for men not keeping their time. . I would 
rather say to a man, “If you run your train to time 
for a month I will give you overtime for it ;” I 
can see that upon the other system the guard tries 
to stretch out the time in order that overtime may 
be paid, at least I have always thought so. 
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25,747. But they do not pay overtime on your 


railway ?—Not much. 

25,748. Where have you seen that to be the case ; 
—TI know that it is done to a certain extent on other 
lines; I have known drivers to be paid overtime, 
and I always thought that they did not care much 
when they got in. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. WiriiaAm FArrBairn examined. 


25,749. (Chairman.) What are you?—A marshal 
man. 

25,750. Are you leading marshal man or head 
marshal man at North Leith ?—Yes, 

25,751. It is the North British line at Leith 2— 
Yes, 

25,752. Leith Walk is Caledonian, is it not ?—No, 
it is North British too. 

25,753. What is the difference between those two 
stations ?—One of them is connected with the ship- 
ping traffic, and the other is the station for the town. 

25,754. Your station is the shipping station ?>— 
Yés. 

25,755. How long have you been there ?—Three 
years past on the 1st of December. 

25,756. In the same position /—In the same place. 

25,757. What were you before that time?—A 
shunter at Granton. 

25,758, Were you long at Granion ?—About three 
years and four months. 

25,759. Were you in the company’s service before 
that period?—I was 10 weeks in Leith Walk 
shunting. 

25,760. That was the beginning of your service? 
—Yes. ° 

25,761. How many men have you under you?— 
Four. 

25,762. Four shunters ?—Yes. 

25,763. How many waggons do you work in and 
out in a day in your station?—In the 24 hours we 
run about 500 waggons. 

25,764. That is in and out P—Yes, that is the total 
number. 

25,765. Of that number as the bulk of the trafic 
inwards or outwards ; is it down to the shipping or is 
it from it ?—More traffic goes outwards. 

25,766. You call the traffic which is landed from 
the ships outward traffic ?—Yes. 

25,767. What does it consist of principally; we 
will take the inward traffic first—that going to be 
shipped—what is it chiefly ?—It is mostly pig iron 
and coals. 

25,768. Of course there are general goods as well ? 


—Yes; there are general goods for the town and for 


shipment also. 

25,769. Taking the traffic which is landed from 
the ships, is it quite a miscellaneous collection or is 
there any special class of goods ?—There are toys and 
yarn from North Germany. 

25,770. And sugar ?—There is a great deal of 
sugar. 

25,771. And wine ?—Yes, and porter. 

25,772. Wine for Leith I suppose >—Yes. 

25,773. And timber?—Yes, there is a great deal 
of timber. 

25,774. Heavy timber, or railway sleepers and 
short timber ?/—Sometimes short loads and sometimes 
long loads, some of them are 30 feet long. 

25,775. Is it whole timber as they call it ?—Yes. 

25,776. Taking the traffic for the shipping, namely, 
the pig iron and the coals, the coals are tipped I 


_ suppose ?>—Yes, 


25,777. Have you steam cranes which take up the 


_ coal and tip it ?—Yes. 


25,778. How is the pig iron dealt with ?—It is put 
into barrows, and is put into the ship; each pig is 
lifted separately, 

25,779. By what men would it be done, by men 


. employed by the company, or by men employed by 
_ the ships ?—By the shipping company. 


25,780. Not by the railway company ?—Not by the 
railway company. 

25,781. The railway company work the steam 
eranes do they not ?—No, the dock officers do that ; 
all that the railway company do is done by horses: 

25,782. Who finds the horse-drivers ?—The railway 
company. 

25,783. How many are there ?—Four horse-drivers 
and four pilotmen. 

25,784. There are four pilotmen who go to indicate 
the spot to which the waggon is to be taken ?—Yes. 

25,785. The shunters duty under* you is in dis- 
tributing the waggons from the trains and handing 
them over to these pilotmen ?—Yes. 

25,786. And receiving waggons from them with 
their loads and taking them up to their proper 
position ?—Yes. 

25,787. The trains are brought down at the North 
Leith station by an engine ?—Yes. 

25,788. Are there many sidings—how many main 
lines have you into the station ?—There are a passenger 
line and a goods line, it is a single line into the station, 
the goods trains work one line and the passenger 
trains the other, and it is worked upon the telegraph 
system. 

25,789. How many sidings have you turning off 
from your goods line for North Leith ?—To the pier 
they only take about 200 waggons. 

25,790. How many distinct sidings are there to 
turn into from the main line, are there five P—Seven. 

25,791. Have any been added lately ?—They have 
altered them at different times; they have put up a 
a new lot in the last 12 months for loading traffic 
into the station. 

25,792. The trains are worked down to these 
sidings ; an engine lowers them down backwards ?— 
Yes. 

25,793. Do you uncouple goods trains while they 
are in motion in order to run them to different 
sidings?—Yes ; they must uncouple them off, but 
they uncouple them very slowly; it is up hill; it is 
down hill first. 

25,794. You do not actually double shunt them ?— 
No, there is no double shunting. When you work 
such an incline up hill you cannot do double 
shunting. 

25,795. During the time that you have been at 
North Leith have any of your shunters been hurt ?>— 
No, not since I have been there. 

25,796. Have any of the drivers or pilot men got 
hurt, or run over ?—A driver was once run over in a 
fog; he had been going by the shed, and he was 
killed. It was a horse-driver. 

25,797. Have any of the pilotmen been hurt ?—No; 
one got his knee jammed, that was all. 

25,798. The Haymarket station is in Edinburgh, 
is it not ?—To the west of Edinburgh. 

25,799. You have nothing to do with Leith Walk ? 
—No. 

25,800. Do you know it ?-—Yes. 

25,801. That is town business ?—It is all town 


‘traffic. 


25,802. Whereabouts do you uncouple the waggons 
when they run down hill before they rise again ?— 
Just on the level ; we come down the tunnel to the 
foot, and then it is a rise all the way into the docks 
again. 

25,803. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You stop at the 
foot of the tunnel ?—Yes; the points commence at the 
tunnel, and branch off. 
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25,804. And you divide the waggons off while they 
are standing >—They are never actually standing, the 
waggons are moving, but it is at a very slow speed. 

25,805. Is it about half as fast as you could walk ? 
—It is about three miles an hour. 

25,806. How do you unhook them ?—They take 
off the couplings and work them back, and the 
engine goes ahead and takes them into the next 
siding. 

25,807. How do the men unhook them—you say 
that the waggons are in motion ?—They are moving 
slowly. 

25,808. Do the men get on to the buffers ?—Yes. 

25,809. And do they reach over and take off the 
coupling ?—Yes. 

25,810. They always do that ?—Yes, 

25,811. Is not that against the rules of the com- 
pany ?—The speed is only three miles an hour when 
the train is in motion. 

25,812. Are any handles provided on the waggons 
for the men to lay hold of —No; there are only a 
link and a hook. 

25,818. (Chairman.) Is there anything to catch 
hold of by the side of the waggon; are there handles? 
—Not on the whole of them; but on the new ones 

there are hand-rails from the one side of the waggon 
to the other. 

25,814. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In practice you 
never unhook a waggon except when it is in motion ? 
—Very seldom. 

25,815. Have you ever had any of the officers of 
the company speak to you about it, and tell you that 
you ought not to get on to a waggon when it is in 
movement ?—Yes; there have been two or three 
orders against it, twice I think. 


25,816. But I suppose that you could not do your 
work without it?—We could not get on so well 
without it. 


25,817. (Chairman.) As I understand, you do not 
double shunt ?—No, there is no double shunting, 
there is only one uncoupling taken off at a time. 

25,818. Therefore before a train can go on and put 
waggons into another siding it has to come into a 
siding and to go on ahead ?—Yes. 

25,819. And then to reverse again ?—Yes. 

25,820. What time do you consider is saved by 
uncoupling before the waggons come to a stand ?— 
There is no time saved, because we cannot take off 
the couplings before they are reversed. 

25,821. As a matter of fact it would be difficult to 
find that halfa minute is saved ?—Yes, it is only to 
save the man travelling ; it is to save his walking the 
length of 12 or 13 waggons, and going up to the 
points again. 

25,822. It saves shoe leather ?—It saves shoe 
leather; that is the only thing that it is for. 

25,823. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And to prevent the 
fatigue to the men ?>—Yes. 

25,824. (Mr. Galt.) The precautions seem to have 
had no effect whatever on the men; have they 
attended to them at all?—Yes, it was stopped 
altogether for a long while, and then one man did it, 
and another man did the same. 

25,825. (Chairman.) When it was really stopped 
for a time did you find any great inconvenience >— 
There was very little difference with us, but in the 
-other stations of the North British Railway it would 
make a difference, because there is a great deal more 
work. 

25,826. But so far as regards the yard where you 
work, it is more a habit than anything else ?—It is 
just a habit; it is of no advantage to us. 

25,827. But still you have had nobody speaking to 
you about it P—No. ms 

25,828. (Sir J..L. Simmons.) Have you ever tried 
a bar for uncoupling ?—No. 

25,829. (Chairman.) Did you ever hear of it ?— 
Yes, I have seen it. 

25,830. (Mr. Galt.) Where have you seen it ?— 
There was one in Leith Walk for a short time, but 
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sometimes the couplings are of a length which makes: 
it difficult. : ; : 

25,831. (Chairman. You cannot with a stick un- 
couple the links when the hook is put through in a 
certain way ?—No. 

25,832. And that is a great deal the case with the 
mineral waggons ?—Yes. 

25,833. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose that you 
cannot unhook the couplings when they are jammed ? 
—No, but we can get the couplings slack. 

25,834, You cannot undo them whilst they are in 
movement if they are jammed in that way ; you have 
to wait until they come to a stand-still ?—Yes, in 
some cases. 

25,835. (Chairman.) Sometimes you have to give 
the coupling a knock up, and have to strike it ?—Yes, 
Sometimes the couplings are so short that you have 
to stop the engine altogether, and you have to sprag 
it up to get the couplings off; but that is in very few 
cases. 

25,836. As arule, do all the waggons coming into 
your yard have a break ?—Yes. 

25,837. Are there any waggons on your line be- 
longing to mineral owners or others without a break ? 
—No ; there is a waggon inspector for the purpose, 
and he marks it. 

25,838. (Mr. Galt.) You say that you have had 
no accidents. I suppose that you mean no serious 
accidents ?—No accidents of any kind. The only 
case which I have known-was that of a man going to 
his dinner. An engine was coming up the tunnel; 
it was full of smoke, and he did not see where he was, 
and the engine buffer knocked him over. 

25,839. Was that man killed?—He died in the 
infirmary eight days afterwards. 

25,840. (Chairman.) You have not had anything 
wrong with your permanent way in your yard ?— 
No. 
25,841. You were a shunter at Granton P—Yes, 

25,842. Were there many casualties there during 
the three years that you were at Granton ?—I never 
saw a man hurt at Granton. 

25,843. Not merely slightly hurt?—I have seen 
him get his hands hurt, or something of that kind. 

25,844. Did you ever get hurt yourself ?—No. 

25,845. I suppose that when you were at Granton 
you were uncoupling the waggons while in motion ? 
—Yes. 

25,846. And they did double shunting at Granton? 
—Yes.. 

25,847. There was rather a press of work at that 
time ?—Yes; we were very busy at that time. 

25,848. But you never got hurt >—No. 

25,849. Speaking of the shipping of goods at your 
station at North Leith, I suppose that steam vessels 
come in for their supply of coals there, and you have 
to ship them, have you not ?—Yes; but the Dock 
Commissioners take all that duty as to the ships. We 
have to draw the waggons down to the ships. 

25,850. When a ship comes in demanding a supply 
of coal, does it keep the men on that duty until it is 
shipped >—No. The Dock Commissioners’ hours are 
from six in the morning till five at night, or other- 
wise there is overtime. 

25,851. A vessel cannot go on loading during the 
night ?>—No, unless she has overtime from the Dock 
Commissioners. 

25,852. She applies for expedition ?—Yes; an 
then horses and men are kept on it. 

25,853. How many men would be kept on it ?>— 
One pilot man and two horsemen. 

25,854. And a shunter P—No, just a pilot man. 

He thse: You would not keep any shunter on ?— 

0. ' 

25,856. Then however much the coal is needed 
by the ship nothing is done by the railway company 
in shunting and bringing down waggons in the night? 
—No; it is all done between six o’clock in the 
morning and five o’clock at night. 

25,857. How long have you ever known any of 
your drivers or pilot men connected with the gang 


—<—ses 
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to have been kept on this expedition work ?>—I have 
sometimes seen them kept all night in loading vessels. 

25,858. That would be for the 24 hours ?—Yes ; 
and then they have got away the next day and other 
men have come into their place the next morning. 

25,859. We have had one case where a gang in 
Scotland has been kept on for 40 hours ?—I have 
never seen that. 

25,860. (Mr.. Galt.) ‘Twenty-four hours is the 
longest time ?—Yes. They might keep them on till 
about four or five o'clock and then they might go 
home and get refreshment, and they have had to 
come back at four or five o’clock on the next day. 

25,861. (Chairman.) Do those men get higher 
pay ?—They are paid 6d. an hour for the overtime 
if they are on it. 

25,862. What is their ordinary pay >—Twenty-one 
shillings a week. 

25,863. For six days’ work ?—For six days’ work. 

25,864. For how many hours a day ?—It counts as 
12 hours, but they have two hours off that time for 
meals. 

25,865. They are on duty for 12 hours, but are 
allowed to have-two hours for meals >—Yes. 

25,866. That would be 72 hours in the week ?— 
Yes. 

25,867. Do you believe that the men object to 
that extra work ?—They are mostly glad to get it. 

25,868. You have not heard of any case where a 
man has said that for family reasons, or anything of 


‘that sort, he wanted to be away and would not take 
it ?—No; I have never heard it. 


25,869. Supposing that a man for some reason, such 
as his wife being ill, or anything of that sort, wanted 


‘to be away, could you get another man ?—Yes, you 


can get another man ; you have only to go to the dock 
gates and get him. 

25,870. There are plenty of men who are quite 
competent for it?—Yes, and they are paid 6d. an 
hour. 

25,871. Have you had any trouble with any of 
your shunters, or with any of the company’s horse- 
drivers for.getting too much liquor on those occasions ? 
—No. 

25,872. Getting treated by the people belonging 
to the ships, or anything of that kind ?—No; we have 
never had any case of that sort. 

25,873. Do you find any tendency on the part of 
the ship hands on those occasions to treat the men? 
—Very seldom; but in the position in which I am 
now placed we have no connection with it. 
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25,874. You and your shunters do not go alongside 
the ships ?-—No; we have only to put the goods into 
the station, and we leave the rest.to the Dock Com- 
missioners; the goods go through the dock gates and 
there is a man to look after them. 

25,875. Taking your four shunters, have you had 
them on during the three years, or have you changed 
them ?—All the four have been with me a twelve 
month last June. 

- 25,876. Are they promoted to other places >—Yes ; 
if they stop long enough they always get promoted 
to a better place. 

25,877. You had a pretty general change a twelve 
month ago last June ?—Yes. 

25,878. What led to it ?—Some of the men thought 
that the pay was not enough. 

25,879. They went away of themselves ?—They 
went away of themselves. 

25,880. Was the pay altered?—Men on the staff 
of the railway got 24s. a week afterwards, whereas 
formerly they got 22s., they rise ls. a year to 30s. 
a week. ; 

25,881. Did they rise to 30s. before?—Yes. It is 
four years since that rule was made. 

25,882. Then the difference now is in the commenc- 
ing pay '—Yes; it used to bea pound a week, rising 
to 27s. a week, but in the last four years it has been 
altered. 

25,883. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you see much of 
the breaksmen of the goods and mineral trains which 
come into the yard ?—Very few come in, only two 
regular goods trains run into Leith in the day. 

25,884. (Chairman.) Those trains principally bring 
wines and things of that sort for Edinburgh ?—Yes. 

25,885. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You do not see the 
men who have had the long runs?—-No; only one 
train comes from Glasgow to North Leith, which is 
due at 6.25. 

25,886. Are there any trains from Berwick ?—No ; 
none run to Leith from Berwick. 

25,887. (Chairman.) The goods trains for the 
town go to Leith Walk ?—Leith Walk and Hdin- 
burgh. 

25,888. Has anything occurred to you during the 
six years that you have been shunter, and foreman 
shunter, which would make the work more safe for 
company’s men than it is?—No; I cannot say that 
there is anything which would make it any better 
than it has been. 

25,889. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Owing to the nature 
of the work I suppose that there is no great need to 
adopt the fly shunting, or double shunting ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES Kear and Jonn Krar examined. 


"25,890. (Chairman, to James Kear.) You are a 


_ passenger driver on the Glasgow and South-western 


Railway ?—Yes. 
_ 25,891. How long have you been in the service ?— 
Somewhere about 23 or 24 years. 

25,892. How long have you been driver ?—About 
15 years. 

25,893. (To John Kear.) And you ?—Twenty 
years in the service. 

25,894. And how long have you been driving ?— 
Fourteen years past. 
_ 25,895. Have you driven passenger or goods trains ? 
—Passenger trains. 
__ 25,896. (To James. Kear.) And you passenger 


_ trains ?—Yes. 


25,897. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You have been in the 
way of driving goods before I suppose ?—Yes; I 
commenced to drive mineral first and then the goods 
and passengers. 

25,898. (Chairman.) That was the same with both 
of you?—(By John Kear.) I worked mineral first 
and then goods and passengers. 


_ 25,899. (To James Kear.) Can you suggest any 
_improyement in your machinery, on the control of 


your train. that. would add to the safety of railway 
travelling ?—I would not like to suggest anything. 


25,900. What number of carriages do you ordinarily 
run with?—That depends an the passengers—the 
traffic. 

25,901. Do you run 6 or 7 or up to 10?—10, 12, 
or 14, and sometimes 20. 

25,902. What number of vans do you have or 
carriages with breaks on them ?—Always two. 

25,903. A man in each ?—Yes, a man in each. 

25,904. Have you a break on your tender ?— 
Yes. 

25,905. And a break on your engine ?—Just a 
break on the tender. 

25,906. Within what distance do you find in prac- 
tice you can stop your train if you have a signal ?— 
Would you be certain of bringing up your train 
within 800 or 1,000 yards ?—Yes, if the rails were 
dry, but if wet it would require a little more. 

25,907. Do you think it would be an advantage to 
have more break power on your train ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

25,908. If more break power was given to the 
train would you recommend its being under the con- 
trol of the driver only, or would you think it advisable 
that the guard should also haye the power of applying 
it ?—If the driver had the power over the break he 
would have more control over the train.” 
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25,909. You would give it to the driver >—Yes. 

25,910. (To John Kear.) Do you agree in that ?— 
Yes. I consider that we should have the control of 

“the train, because if it is going down an inclined 
plane you have only the tender break. Whatever 
break power is on the train. you are at the mercy of 
the guards whether they apply it or not. If there 
js more break power under the control of the driver 
he has really more control over the train. 

25,911. (Mr. Galt.) There should be break power 
for both ?—Yes, break power for both. 

25,912. (Chairman.) Have you seen engines with 
breaks applied to four wheels out of six ?—At times. 
On the South-western they had them, but they were 
nearly worn out and never renewed. 

25,913. You had them on the first engine you had? 
—They were on at the time I came into the service, but 
I was on a mineral train at that time, and they were 
only on passenger engines. 

25,914. (Lo James Kear.) What sort of break was 
it, a screw break ?—It was worked by steam. 

25,915. Were they effectiver—Yes, when they 
were well put on and kept in proper order. They 
were not allowed to be used except in cases of great 
emergency. They were all taken off together. 

25,916. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Was that because it 
was considered it would do damage and to save the 
tires of the wheels >—To save the tires of the wheels. 

25,917. (Chairman.) Did you know of any injury 
to your tires by them ?>—I was not long with them. 

25,918. Did you notice whether it made much 
difference in the stoppage of the engine ?—It was a 
very powerful break when it was put on. The tender 
break and that together pulled up the train very 
quick. 

25,919. (Mr. Galt.) You said sometimes there were 
as many as 20 carriages, was that with one engine P— 
Thave run 20 carriages with one engine ; it was not a 
regular thing but with some trains when the road was 
level. 

25,920. ( Chairman.) If you have 20 carriages do 
you have a second engine ?—No. 

25,921. (Mr. Galt.) Do you sometimes have a 
second engine >—Sometimes. 

25,922, (Chairman.) For passenger trains >—Yes. 

25,923. Both of you have had experience of the 
line many years ago, and now also when the signals 
have been improved to a very considerable extent ?>— 
(By John Kear.) Yes, they have been improved some 
years back to a great extent. 

25,924. Do you consider that the modern system of 
signalling which you have is a very great improve- 
ment ?—Yes. 

25,925. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you work the 
block system on your line t—Yes, for some purposes. 

25,926. Do you like it >—Yes. 

25,927. Do you think it gives additional security ? 
—Yes, for this reason, when you pass one station by 
the block system there is nothing in the way until 
you arrive at the next, unless it is a surface man. 

25,928. (Chairman to James Kear.) What is about 
the length between your block cabins, is it two to 
three miles >—Some two miles and some only one. 

25,929. Have either of you found any inconvenience 
from the signals being placed so close, that your 
attention has to be wholly given to them, instead of 
looking to your engine and feed ,—( By James Kear.) 
At a great many places on the road there are too 
many signals close together, and another thing, there 
are small back lights and they sometimes deceive the 
men too. 

25,930. (Chairman.) The back light shows almost 
like a signal >—Yes. 

25,931. The back light is sometimes apt to confuse 
you, and to be taken for the white light of another 
signal >—Yes, it has deceived a heap of men. 

25,932. That is from the little back light being too 
large?—I think you could do away with them 
altogether, . 

25,933. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you think the 
signalmen could work if there were no back lights. 
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Would the signalmen be able to work properly if they 
had no back lights to guide them ?—They would not 
see the lights, but there are a great many signals that 
they cannot see the lights of, even with a back 
light. . 

"95,984. (Chairman.) What is your actual running 
speed on portions of the line where you run fast. Do 
you run up to 50 miles ?—No. 

25,935. Forty ?—About 35. : 

25,936. Would that be the fastest between stations ? 
—That would be the fastest between stations that 
ever J run. . 

25,937. (Lo John Kear.) Do you run any faster 
than that ?—No; I work on the same principle the 
same road, 85 to 40 miles is the allowance, and we 
are not allowed to exceed that. With heavy trains 
you cannot even come up to that. 

25,988. If you run at 35°to 40 miles an hour and 
the block lengths are’ only a mile long, you would 
come upon the distance-signal of the second station in 
about a minute and a half from the time you left the 
previous one,—a minute and a quarter ?—Yes. 

25,939. Do not you think.that that is too great a 
strain on the drivers eyes /—I do not. 

25,940. If they come on at an interval of three 
quarters of a minute ?—I should think your attention 
would be wholly on the signals and there would be no 
time then for you to attend to the machinery. 

25,941. You would be merely looking out for the 
signals with your hand on the regulator ?—Yes. | 

25,942. You could not.attend to your injector or 
fireman ?—We would have little time to attend 
to him. 

25,943. Is it necessary for the driver to give some 
attention to the fireman ?—He must pay attention to 
him at times. 

25,944, When you turn your eyes towards the 
fireman when you are running at night, if he is firing, 
does the light dazzle you so that you could not catch 
a signal for a minute afterwards readily ?-—If you 
look into the fire. 

25,945. Do you have to look into the fire to see 
how low he has let it go ?—You must tell him what » 
you want. When you are running at night on a 
dark night no driver will look in his fire if he is 
coming close on a signal, because if he does he loses 
his signal. 

25,946. Do you find your firemen generally—I 
suppose you have had a good many under you—are 
up to their work ?—Well, in general cases they are, 
but they must all come as learners; and when you get 
learners there is more attention to pay to them. 

25,947. Do you find that the young men you get 
as firemen now are as willing to keep to firing for a 
sufficient time to learn their duties properly as they 
were a dozen years ago ?—Yes ; those who are with 
me are as willing. 

25,948/ And to submit to all you tell them ?— 
Yes. 

25,949. (To James Kear.) Do you find that ?— 
Yes. 

25,950. (Mr. Galt to John Kear.) Can you go . 
at the same speed with as much confidence where the 
block system prevails as on the old system?—I ean go at 
a greater speed, because I can go with more confidence. 

25,951. (Chairman.) What experience have you 
of working on single lines ?—I have run on them. 

25,952. (To James Kear.) Have you run over 
them ?—Yes. 

25,953. (To John Kear.) Many of your lines are 
worked by the staff system ?—The whole of the single 
roads are worked with the staff. 

25,954. Do you ever find any irregularity about 
the staff at the stations ?—No, sir, I never did. 

25,955. (To James Kear.) Did you ?—No, I ecan- 
not say I ever did either. It is a very safe system, 
the staff, if it is properly and rigorously worked 
up to. 

25,956. (To John Kear.) Is your experience that 
it is worked regularly up to ?—At the only place 
where I had any connexion with it, it was. 
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25,957. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did you ever work 
with the ticket as well as the staff?—Yes. 

25,958. (Chairman.) When you get the ticket, do 
they always show you the staff ?—Yes. 


25,959. That is never omitted?—No; it is never 


omitted. The driver is to blame if he goes away 
without that. | As 

25,960. Did you ever go without seeing it ?—No; 
never without it or without seeing it. 

25,961. There was an accident on the Glasgow and 
South-western line ?—Yes. 

25,962. At a station called Dalbeattie ?—Yes. 

25,968. In that case the staff was not shown ?—In 
that case the staff was not shown. 

25,964. Did that ever happen to you >—It never did 

25,965. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Ave you in the habit 
of running :past a station and picking up the staff or 
ticket, as the case may be, without stopping ?—Our 
rules and regulations say that we are to go that slow 
opposite a station that a man can hand it us; we.do 
not come to a dead stand, but we pass it at three miles 
an hour. 

25,966. Then you pick up the ticket and he hands 
you the staff at the same time ?—He has the ticket in 
one hand and the staff in the other. 

25,967. (Mr. Galt.) Did you ever work a single 
line on the telegraph system alone, without the staff 
and ticket >—No. 

25,968. Would. you think it safe >—I would never 
approve of the telegraph system. Many times there 
is a misunderstanding with the telegraph. 

25,969. The mistake of a word would make all the 
difference >—Yes. 

25,970. Has the working of the block system been 
in every respect satisfactory to you? Have you 
found any delay or anything to complain of ?—Nothing 
that ever I had. 

25,971. (Chairman.) Did you ever come across, at 
any of the stations where you have taken the staff. 
the fact of the ticket box being opened by a ruler 
instead of a. staff, and the ticket book left out ?— 
Nobody is allowed to go in. We have to stand on 
the foot-plate of the engine until it is brought out. 

25,972. As a rule, is it handed to you by the 
_ station-masters themselves, or by a clerk or porter ?— 

~ Jn most cases by the station-master that ever I had 
_ anything to do with, or a person authorised to do it 
in his absence. There are some cases where it is 
done by the pointsman. 

25,973. Did you ever have it handed to you at 
stations by young lads employed as clerks ?—No. 

25,974. (To James Kear.) Have you ?—No. 

25,975. (To John Kear.) Do you feel confident 
that the staff arrangement on the line is carried out 
so that you are safe in running under that system ?— 
As a rule I run with confidence. 

25,976. How long has such a system been worked 
on your line?—Since the single line opened on the 
Dalbeattie branch. 

25,977. On some portion of the line it is worked 
on a different system ?—It has been worked always 
on the same principle with us ever since that train 
started ; there has been neglect by ‘trains going 
without the staff, the same as the Dalbeattie case 
happened. 

25,978. There have been occasionally slips of that 
sort ?>—Yes; but I approve of the system on a single 
road. 

25,979. I find that there is a short bit from Dun 
Junction; do you know that ?—Yes. 

25,980. There is a short length of single line there, 
not quite a mile to Byre Hill Junction ?—Yes. 

25,981. There is no staff on that 2—Yes ; there 
has been for some years. ; 

25,982. They have introduced the staff there P— 
Yes; the staff has been on that branch for some years, 
there is a young man of 20 years of age there carries 
it from one end to the other, and rides on the engine., 

25,983. It is a pilot staff taken by a man, and not 
given to you as in the other. cases?—That is it ; it 

is not given to us. 
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. 25,984. (Mr. Galt.) You would not travel without 
him ?>—No; we are nof allowed to enter on that 
branch without him. 

25,985. (Chairman.) You run over part of the 


Caledonian Railway, do not you, or rather they work 


over the line with you?—That is at Paisley, and 
from Gretna Junction to Carlisle. 

25,986. Does it often happen to you in stopping 
at stations to over-run the platform three or four 
carriages ?—I have over-run the platform, not three 
or four, but I have over-run it at times by a carriage 
owing to the state of the rails. 

25,987. (To James Kear.) And you ?—I have 
done the same. 

25,988. Not more than a carriage ?—Sometimes 
it might be two. 

25,989. (To John Kear.) What would a signal- 
man consider over-running with you, so that he 
would report you ?—I could not say that. 

25,990. What is understood on the line ?—The 
company’s rules and regulations are that we are not 
to over-run the platform or be reported. You get 
plenty of platforms of a length that if you have 
15 or 20 carriages they would not contain you, and 
you must either be not up to the platform with the 
latter end of your train, or over-run the platform 
with the other. 

25,991. Has it often happened to you to be re- 
ported for over-running ?—It never was. 

25,992. (To James Kear.) Or you ?—No. 

25,993. (To John Kear.) What sort of hours of 
work do you get,?—13 and 14 hours a day. 

25,994. Through the week ; six days a week ?— 
Some weeks six, and some only five. 

25,995. One week in three you get a day off?— 
It happens just as they require our service. Our 
system is 10 hours per day or 60 hours per week. 


If they are short of men I have to work 70 or perhaps | 


80. If they do not require us perhaps we get a day 
or two to ourselves. 

25,996. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are you paid over- 
time ?—Yes. 

25,997. (Chairman.) If you are kept out. acci- 
dentally, as will happen without its being the intention 
of the officers, by bad weather or by detention, 17 
or 18 hours, do they assist you in getting home by 
putting a man to take the engine off your hands ?— 
Yes: 

25,998. So that you are saved that haif hour 7— 
Yes; that is done regularly every day with us now. 

25,999. Are your engines coaled and got ready 
for you in the morning on those occasions ?—Yes. 

26,060. You are not really required to be there 
a full hour before the train starts ?—The company’s 
regulations always say an hour. 

26,001. If you have been out a long day, and you 


come on duty the next morning, would you get any » 


relaxation of the hour ?—There is nothing said if 
you are there half an hour before the time. 

26,002. They would have coaled your engine then 
for you ?>—Yes, 

26,008. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Is there any rule with 
regard to the number of hours that you must be at 
rest. before you come on again ?>—No; we are at the 
company’s service whenever we are called on. 

26,004. What is the shortest time of rest that 
is common ; is it a common thing for six hours rest ? 
—We are allowed more than that. 

26,005. In exceptional circumstances ?—In ex- 
ceptional circumstances. I have had less than that 
in cases of emergency. | , 

26,006. (Chairman.) Such a thing as an accident 
or a block of the line ?—-Something of that sort; the 
company have no control over those things. 

26,007. If you found that you were exhausted by 
a long day and bad weather, and that you were 
wanted to go out the next morning at the usual time, 
what should you do; should you apply to your 
foreman as you went off and say to him you must get 
some one to take my train next morning ?—Yes. 

26,008. Have you had to do that ?—Yes. 
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26,009. It has been done for you ?—Yes. 

26,010. When you come to be a long day out in 
that manner if he has a man to put in. your place 
next day he does not ask it?—They allow you to 
lay off. 

26,011. The company cannot prevent these sort of 
things happening sometimes ?—No they cannot. 

26,012. They arrange to relieve you. ?—Yes; it is 
done as much as possible. 

26,013. That is your experience p—Yes. 

26,014. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Although you are not 
on a goods at present, you see the men a good deal on 
the goods ?—Yes. 

26,015. Do they find much difficulty in getting 
home at a reasonable hour with the long runs to 
Dumfries and Carlisle ?—As far as I am concerned 
I cannot speak to that, itis only running between 
Kilmarnock and Glasgow. J have no kind of idea 
what they are doing. 

26,016. You just hear them speaking sometimes ? 
—(By James Kear.) I run from Glasgow to Carlisle, 
but I talk very little to the goods men. 

26,017. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is your time as 
a general rule from the time when you get on the 
foot-plate in the morning until you leave it in the 
evening ?--I start from Glasgow here and go: to 
Carlisle and return, and it counts 15 hours that day. 
The next day I only count six hours. 

26,018. What time do you get on your foot-plate 
in the morning on a long day ?—Six o’clock. 

26,019. You are at the station an hour before that ? 
—I am there at 6 and I start at 7, and I arrive 
at Glasgow again at 8.15, and I am always home by 
9 o’clock. 

26,020. (Chairman.) What time do you get at 
Carlisle out of that ?—I start at 7 and i am due in 
Carlisle at 12.21, and I leave Carlisle at 3.30. 

26,021. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) What is the distance 
which you run in that time ?—125 miles. 

26,022. Out and home ?—125 from this to Carlisle. 

26,023. And 125 back ?—Yes. 

26,024. When you are coming to Glasgow back 
again are you rather tired—have you all your wits 
about you to look after the signals, and so on P—A 
good deal depends on the state of the weather. 
Coarse weather fatigues you. 

26,025. (Chairman.) Have you ever found yourself 
so exhausted as not to be able to pay proper attention 
to the signals coming in ?—I have never been so 
fatigued coming off a run that T could not have taken 
the train back again. 

26,026. I suppose, as a rule, we may take it that 
engine-drivers generally prefer a little longer run 
getting home at night rather than having to lodge 
out ?—Yes ; at least I should. 

26,027. (Zo John Kear.) And would you?r—I 
think there is no working man but would rather get 
home to his own house, even if he had to sacrifice a 
little every day. 

26,028. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What was the 
longest day you were on the foot-plate with the work 
you are doing now ?—1 enter the service about half- 
‘past 6, and I am on until half-past 8, or from that to 
9 before I get clear. 

26,029. (Chairman.) Then you get a short day in 
the week ?>—When they can do without my services. © 

26,0380. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) -Have you much 
standing time in that long day of 14 hours ?—I arrive 
here at 9.10, and Ido not leave until 6.45. That is 
only a particular day; in most cases I have. two 
hours for meals. 

26,031. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You say the men do 
not like lodging at the other end?—I never heard a 
man say that he liked it. 
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26,032. You are not aware that a number of. weaeds 
men on your line have to do that ?—Yes. .) nie / 
26,033. And more than eight or ten hours ?2=Yes ; 

all the men working from Glasgow have to do that. 

26,034. (To James Kear.) You were on the goods. 
What time does it take to run from here in, bad 
weather, the longest runs ?—As high as 16.or) 17 
hours, or 20 hours’ at times. 

26,085. When you said the goods men were on 
eight or nine, I know it was 14 or 15, sometimes ?— 
That was some of those local runs. 

26,036. The worst run is in bad weather: 2— Yes, 
and detention of trains ; one train blocks up another. 

26,037. (To John Kear.) Could you suggest any 
plan by which that could be made a little easier for 
the men working the line. You have seen a good 
deal of working on the road ?—Ido not think you 
could suggest a plan that could make it easier while 
there is such a great amount of traffic going on. I 
believe the company does as much as is, in their 
power to try to avoid that, by putting analy and 
such like, on at night. 

26,038. (Chairman.) You. have had dugings the 
last three.or four years an amount of traffic on the 
line which you never saw before ?—A great amount 
of traffic ; it is increasing daily. 

26,039. (Lo James Kear.) Have you had much 
sickness during the time you have been on, have you 
been often laid up from bad health. Have you lost 
two or three weeks in a year on an average ?—I have 
not lost that on an average since I. entered the 
railway. 

26,040, (To . John Kear. ) What is your experience? 
—I am thankful to my Maker that I have been 
blessed with good health. I think that: 14 or 15 
weeks would exhaust all the time that I have been 
idle, and 10 of that was with a broken arm. The 
longest I was off was 10 days at one time with other 
troubles. 


26,041. You have not suffered in your health from 
driving ?—No. I am thankful that I have had my 
health, 

26,042. Have either of you had any accident 
with your trains in the last three or four years ?— 
No. 

26,043. No pitch in ?—No, no pitch in. 

26, 044. (To James Kear.) Have you?—lI never 
had a pitch in in my life. 

26,045. (Mr. Galt.) You said it was a great wish 
of the drivers to get home at night ?—I would make 
it a point to get home at night. 

26,046. Do you think that applies as much to 
single men as to married >—Just as much to the un- 
married as to the married. 

26,047. (Chairman). They would rather take trips 
with an hour or half an hour extra work to get 
home ?—+Yes; they would take a little less wage every . 
week. 

26,048. (Harl. of Aberdeen.) Is there: much dis- 
content among the goods guards and drivers of goods 
trains on these long journeys ?—It is impossible that 
it can be avoided. 

26,049. (Chairman.) The distance is such that 
two men would not make a profit out of it ?—Yes, 

26,050. (Earl of Aberdeen.) There is some extra 
running to Dumfries now ?—Lately they did. A 
number of years back they run their trains from 
Glasgow to Carlisle, whether it was for the advan- 
tage of the men or the machinery it is not for me 
to say, but they have curtailed them to Dumfries. 

26,051. The men do not like it much I suppose ?— 
It shortens. their day, which visi must be an 
advantage to working men. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. JoHn MATHIESON examined. 


26,052. (Chairman.) You are assistant ‘superin- 
tendent of ‘the Glasgow ate. SOU Weseore Railway 
Company ?—Yes. 

26,058, hice you spat the pate of single line 


Mr. 
J. Mathieson. 


working on your plats ak 4 ?—Yes ; we work by the 
train-staff system ; that is}'‘we only permit one train to 
be upon a portion of line at one time. 

26,054. The train-staff system except in one case ? 
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—In one case where they Ai a ticket. We give 
them a ticket. © 

26,055. One little branch your company return as 
worked by a train porter in the return you made ?— 
Byrehill branch, | “That man earries the staff. 

26,056. It is a train porter >—Exactly so. 

26,057. No engine goes on the line without that 
man is with it 2— Exactly so; he passes every train. 

26,058. How do you find in practice that your staff 
rules are carried out ?—Well, we have only one case 
in which 'T recollect they were not carried out, that 
is the collision at Dalbeattie. 

26,059. You go about the line as assistant super- 
intendent ?—I have been out recently since the 
superintendent has been laid up, but I was not much 
out hitherto. 

26,060. When he is at home you would see any 
reports or inquiries >—Yes. 

26,061. What I want is not to ascertain whether 
any particular blame attaches to anybody individually, 
but to ascertain whether you, as acting superinten- 
dent, can state that the staff regulations are really 
carried out at your stations?—I am quite satisfied 
that they are. 

26,062. ‘That one case showed a considerable laxity ? 
—It did. 

26,063. And it must have been a laxity which 
must have been growing. It did not spring up on 
that particular day ?—I quite agree as regards that 
station, but I am not aware that “at any other station 
such a lax system is permitted. 

26,064. You have no reason to think that any Or 
your station-masters have got into a lax habit of 
letting the booking clerks or some one fill up the 
tickets ?—No. 

_ 26,065. Those tickets’ produced are sent to the 
company after they are used?—The tickets used to- 
day are sent in to the receiving station to-morrow. 

26,066. And examined where ? — In. our office. 
Each station issues a return of the tickets issued to 
the train-staff station, and we check the return from 
the station with the tickets received at the receiving 
station. 

26,067. Supposing we were to send for a lot of 
thoaet tickets for a week or a fortnight to look over, 
should we find that they were all actually made out 
by a properly appointed person, or do you think we 
should find cases where a booking clerk or porter had 
filled them up?—I am sorry that we could not 
produce them, because we tear them up when we 
have done with them. 

_ 26,068. We might take the last week.. What you 

tell us is that you are satisfied that we should find 
them all signed by the proper agents?—I do not 
mean to say that they would all be signed by the 
agent, but if not it would be by a man appointed by 
him to take his place in his absence. 

26,069. ‘The station-master might leave his station ? 
—He would not be permitted to leave his station 
for a day without a relieving agent being sent to 
take his place. 

26,070. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When an agent at 
one of these station’ goes into, the town on business 
who does he nominate to take his place ?—Probably 
the porter.. 

26,071. Is the person nominated to take his place 
selected as a fit person by you or by the superin- 
tendent of the line >—Yes. 

26,072. Is he designated by the superintendent of 
the line ?—The porter. 

26,073. The person to whom power is given to 
issue the staff ticket ?-—I do not think he is. 

26,074. Do not you think that it would be the 
proper precaution in case the station-master was not 
there to say that some particular person should be 
authorised alone to use it?—I think it would be 
‘desirable. , What we have at our stations is this : 
places where they do not work ihe block, or where 
no cabins are erected, we have what we call signal 
-porters; they act as platform porters. or passenger 
“and goods porters, and signalmen. They carry with 
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them, to distinguish them fromany other porter, a flag 
and signals, and they must always carry it 10 denote 
that they are the men in charge of the station. 

26,075. Is that the case at a staff station ?.—Yes. 

26,076. The man is probably appointed by the 
superintendent of the line >—He is appointed there as 
porter.. He is not specially appointed there to pass 
these trains. 

26,077. Do you think any porter the station-master 
might select to do this duty in his absence would be 
competent to do it ?>—Yes. 

26,078. Any porter?—Not any porter, but any 
signal or platforin porter. I would not permit them 
to appoint any porter. 

26,079. In this case of the accident at Dalbeattie it 
was a boy who used the ticket?—It was a boy who 
did it, but it should not have been permitted. 

26, 080. If it is not laid down as a. rule, that some- 
body next in place to the station-master should per- 
form the duty, it is open to anybody thestation-master 
might leave it to ?—I think that suggestion might be 
acted on. It is very desirable that the porter should 
be known that is in charge of the station. It is 
seldom that our station-masters leave. They are not 
expected to leave their station during*the busy hours, 
and when they do leave a train-staff station they are 
expected to appoint one man especially to take charge 
of the train staff. 

26,081. (Chairman.) I do not notice any rule in 
your book which directs the station-master to make 
such an appointment ?—I do not think there is. 

26,082. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) And if he leaves a 
man in charge, does he do it by writing, or by saying 
“ John Jones take charge of the station” ?—He does 
not do it in writing. There is a notice in the working 
time book, but it does not go to this point, it says: 
“‘ Tt will also be the duty of the party in charge to 
“ have the staff or staff and ticket in readiness, and 
“ exhibit it or them to the guard, who shall not start 
“ the train till he sees the staff. The party in charge 
“ will then hand the staff or ticket to the engine- 
“ driver, but the engine-driver will not start till he 
“also sees the staff.” 

26,083. (Chairman.) Do you think that the rule of 
the driver seeing the staff is carried out ?>—Yes. 

26,084. What led to the driver starting without 
the staff in the Dalbeattie case ?—He was a Caledonian 
driver and he, I understand, said it was the practice 
for them to do so; that they were not particular 
whether they saw the staff or not. 

26,085. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What sort of locks 
have you on the boxes which contain these train 
tickets ?—The train staff is the key that opens the 
boxes. 

26,086. In that accident either a ruler or a poker 
would open it, can that be done now ?—Not now I 
think. 

26,087. Huve the locks been altered ?—We have 
not altered the locks but we have the boxes slightly. 
They could not possibly have unlocked these boxes 
with a ruler unless they had broken the bridge where 
the staff passed through. Where the staff goes in there 
is a little notch in the side to lift the lock. That 
staff had to be put in in a certain way, or it would 
not goin. The notch had to be turned on one side 
to permit it to go in. They knocked away the bridges 
or the guide plates where this notch should have 
gone through, and consequently anything could get 
in, and they pressed the latch up and got it open. 

26, 088. May not that same sort of “thing be going 
on now at each station ?—They could do “it if “they 
could break the bridges. 

26,089. Would it not be a good thing to put a 
proper patent lock and to have it in charge of the 
station-master ?—I do not think it would be suitable to 
have it so that the station-master could only get at it. 

26,090. (Chairman.) The object has been to pre- 
vent it being unlocked except when the staff was at 
the station ?—Yes. 

26,091. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You might put a 
proper lock and key on the staff?—I have heard of 
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various suggestions, but it is rather a difficult question. 
I have heard it suggested to make the staff the ticket 
box, so that when they had the staff the ticket could 
not be got. 

26,092. (Chairman.) I think it is a question of 
making a better lock on the staff. In practice there 
is no difficulty in a good old fashioned ruler opening 
it -—If they break the bridges. 

26,093. There seems to have grown up a con- 
siderable amount of laxity at Dalbeattie p—No doubt 
about that, 

26,094. Is there any system of inspecting your 
stations —Yes; we have what we call police officers 
and we have traffic inspectors. 

26,095. Which of those would go to the station and 
examine the ticket box ?—The police inspector is 
expected to look to those, and also the traffic inspector 
is supposed, if he sees anything amiss, to report it, but 
the police officers are the men expected to see. 

26,096. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would he interfere 
with the station-master or look to the proper discipline 
of the porters and guards outside the station ?>—Yes ; 


he has no jurisdiction at the station, If he sees any- 
thing amiss his duty is to. report it to the ibe 
intendent of the line, 

26,097. (Chairman.) He would not go to examine 
the box in the office ?>—Yes; he might look at the 
box. It might be at the time he could not see into it. 
The difficulty is when you go to a station the staff is 
frequently away from that station, and you cannot see 
inside the box until that staff comes back. 

26,098. Have you had any scrutiny since that 
accident of your staff boxes ?—Yes, the whole of our 
train-staff boxes have been examined. 

26,099. Were any others found defective ?—One or 
two and they were immediately put right. These 
bridges were found to be out. 

26, 100. Was anything said to the station-masters in 
those cases ?—I do not recollect just now particularly 
of anyone being dealt with for it. I know that all 
our people were warned: to be extra particular in 
seeing that nothing of this sort was allowed to take 
place, but I do not recollect of any particular case 
just now in which a station-master was dealt with. 
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The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Davin Hysiap examined. 


26,101. (Chairman.) You are station-master at 
Kilmarnock ?—Yes. 

26,102. You have been some time in the company’s 
employ >—About 10 years. 

26,103. You have been about a year at Kilmar- 
nock ?—Scarcely that—10 months. 

26,104. Where were you before ?—I was inspector 
on the Greenock section before that. 

26,105. I think before that you were a guard? 
— Yes, 

26,106. You have worked yourself up on the line ? 
—Yes. 

26,107. What were your duties as inspector ?—My 
duty as inspector was looking after the traffic and 
seeing it conveyed from the different points. 

26,108. And had you anything to do besides the 
forwarding of the traffic and to inspect the stations ? 
—Yes, and to see that they worked them properly 
according to the rules. 

26,109. Had you any single line under you?—No. 

26,110. When you was a guard you worked over 
some single branches ? —I cannot say I did. 

26,111. Only on the double ?—I was perhaps on a 
single line a short time, a run or two occasionally, 

26,112. Was that some time back ?—When I first 
joined the service. 

26,118. Now you are station-master at IGlmar- 
nock ?—Yes. 

26,114. You have a junction there ?—Yes, 

26,115. Are they both double ?—Yes. 

26,116. Both of them ?>—Yes. 

26,117. And the continuation is double ?—Yes. 

26,118. That is a joint line >—Yes. 

26,1 19. You have a joint station at Kilmarnock 
with two companies working into it P—Yes. 

26,120. You have the control of the trains and the 
officers belonging to the trains while in the station ? 
—-Yes. 

26,121. Do you find any inconvenience or difficulty 
in dealing with the servants of one company more 
than the other >—No. 

26,122. Do you find the Caledonian servants are as 
willing to obey you as your own Glasgow and South- 
western ?—KEqually. 

26,123. Your experience would be that no difficulty 
arises as regards discipline from the introduction of 
the servants of the second company ?—No, none 
whatever. 

26,124. Have you a refreshment station at Kilmar- 
nock P—Yes, there is. 

* 26,125. Is there any rule with regard to the 
companies servants visiting it P—Yes. 

26,126. What is it?—They are not allowed to take 


- spirits in the refreshment room, 


26,127. Is that rule adhered to by them ?—Well, T 

must say it is, at that point particularly. 

26,128. You think it is ?—Yes. 

26,129. And from your experience as an inspector 
going about the line, is it a rule that is ditficult of 
enforcement at other stations ?—I could not say it 
was. I could not say that I had observed any servant 
going into any of the refreshment rooms at any of the 
points that I have been at. 

26,130. Since you have been at Kilmarnock have 
you had any cases of drunkenness among the men 
under you ?—I have had one case. 

26,181. What class of man was he ?—He was a 
greaser. 

26,132. Did he get drunk on duty or did he come 
on duty drunk?—He did not come on duty drunk, 
but he got drunk after he came on duty. Where 
he got the liquor from was more than I could say. 

26,183. Was he punished ?—I dismissed him there 
and then. 

26,1384. Was that the only case ?—That was the 
only case that I have had. 

26,135. Have you had any of the servants of the 
other company upon the trains the worse for drink 
while under your control >—No. 

26,136. I suppose you are a little troubled some- 
times with passengers in that way ’—We have that 
occasionally. 

26,137. Do you find with you that passengers (it 
is in some places the practice) are in the habit of 
giving drink to the servants of the company, either 
from bottles which they are carrying with them, or 
at the stations ?—It may have been the case, but I 
have never observed it myself. 

26,138. It has not come under your notice ?—No, 

26,139. It is not a prominent evil at your station ? 
—No ; ; at least not that I have seen, but perhaps I 

may not see it. 

26,140. What was your experience when you were 
guard | ? Do you think that passengers often offered 
to treat you or other guards P—At the time I was 
running guard I was principally on a goods train, 
and not the passenger department atall. . 

26,141. Were you a passenger guard for a short 
time >No, always goods. 

26,142. Is it your experience from what you have 
seen upon the line that passengers, either commercial 
travellers or others, offer the porters and people at 
the stations drink ?—I could not say that. Of course 
it is only a short time that I have had that experience, 
but in my time I cannot say that, I have ever seen 
a commercial traveller offering a porter drink at 
Kilmarnock. 

26,148, When you were inspector and travelling 
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about the line did.you see it?—TI could. not say that 
I did. ‘There was no refreshment room in connexion 
with that while I was there. 

26,144. When you were inspector—that would -be 
two or three years back, up till last year you. were 
a good deal on the line—did you travel on the engines 
or in the carriages?—Sometimes one, sometimes the 
other. 

26,145. When you were on, the engines you had 
your attention drawn to the signals ?—Yes, 

26,146. Were they promptly worked ?—Asg far as 
I could see they were. 

26,147. Did you ever have to make any report ?— 
T have seen perhaps an instance where there has been 
so much heat that the wire has lengthened a little, 
and the signal would not work as it should have done. 

26,148. Did not come up square ?—No, did not 
come up square, or did not come down far enough. 

26,149. Did you have to report any signalmen for 
any inefficiency or any misconduct while you were 
inspector ?—Not to my recollection. 

26,150. Do you class the signalmen on the line as a 
steady class of men ?—I do, as far as I could say. 

26,151. You have been inspector beyond the limits 
of Glasgow and the South-western occasionally on 
portions of the Caledonian looking after the traffic >— 
I could not exactly say that. 

26,152. In Glasgow itself you have a certain number 
of signalmen round your stations here from Glasgow. 
Are they a steady set of men?—As far as I have 
seen, they are always steady on duty. 

26,158. Are they at all oppressed by heat in the 
cabins during the summer days ?—During the summer 
days, in cabins where there is a great quantity of glass 
about, and the sun strong, they would be greatly 
heated, but I have never had any complaints on the 
subject. 

26,154. Do you find that the men are apt to shut 
them up, and get them rather hot >—I could not say to 
that.. I occasionally went in, but seldom. 

26,155. Do you visit your signal cabins at Kilmar- 
nock station ?—I do occasionally. 

26,156. Every day ?—No; some of them are at a 
considerable distance from the station. 

26,157. Do you think you visit all of them once a 
month, your distant ones ?—Once in a week. 

26,158. Have you had to speak to the men about 
want of attention, or irregularity in keeping up their 
books ?—No ; they are very attentive in that respect. 

26,159. Are they attentive in going on duty, so as 
to relieve their mates at regular hours ?—Yes, very 
attentive. 

26,160. That is not a joint line ?—No. 

26,161. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) On the joint portion 
of the line who appoints the signalmen and people to 
work the line ?—A Mr. King, an inspector, I think. 

26,162. Is he under the joint committee or is he an 
officer of one of the companies ?—The joint committee 
—the joint line companies. 

26,163. Are those people inspected by both the 
officers of your own company and the other company 
that is joined with you ?—No; the joint companies’ 
servants are entirely in the joint line system, so that 
I do not interfere with them. 

26,164. Has the joint line system got inspectors to 
look after these men ?—Yes. 

26,165. Separate. to the two companies’ inspectors ? 


Yes. : 


26,166. For instance, what portion of the line is 
worked by you jointly with the Caledonian ?>—Just 


merely the junction. 


am 


26,167. Which junction ?—Kilmarnock. 

26,168. That man is not under your control ?—The 
man at the junction is. 

26,169. Is he a joint servant ?—No. 

26,170. (Chairman.) Kilmarnock Junction is Glas- 
gow and South-western?—Yes, it is Glasgow and 
South-western. 

26,171. And from the junction towards Glasgow is 
the line by Nitshill,—that is joint line ?—There is a 
joint-line man in the next cabin to that, 
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26,172. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have nothing 
to say to him P—No, 

26,173. When you were inspector of this Glasgow 
and South-western Company, did you ever travel 
over the joint line to see these men ?—No, I travelled 
on the Greenock section. 

Tle You say they have their own inspectors >— 
es. 

26,146 ( Chairman.) Your line begins at Paisley ? 
—Yes. 

26,176. And runs by Johnstone and Dalry, and 
down to Girvan, and Ardrossan and Dalmellington, 
and then on the branch from Dalry by Kilmarnock ?— 
The Glasgow and South-western train properly 
speaking ends at Gretna. 

26,177. Do you have a branch at Muirkirk, and 
this branch to Galston, and the coast branch down to 
below Greenock ?—Yes. 

26,178. You have a little branch down to the river 
near Paisley, have not you >—Renfrew. 

26,179. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) You have no experi- 
ence of this joint line?-—No. The South-western 
inspector is not allowed to interfere with the joint- 
line servants at all. 

26,180. ‘( Chairman.) Have you any engines standing 
at Kilmarnock ?—A number of engines. 

26,181. Have you any control over them ?—No. 

26,182. Kilmarnock is the depdt of the Glasgow 
and South-western for engines ?— Yes. 

26,183. Have you any goods guards ?—Yes; but 
not under me. 

26,184, They are under the station ?—Yes ; they 
are under the inspector’s department. ; 

26,185. What is your staff at Kilmarnock ?—Ahbout 
53 altogether. 

26,186: That is passenger porters,—a few goods 
porters, clerks, and weighers in the goods department ? 
—I have nothing to do with the goods. There are 
clerks, porters, passenger guards, pointsmen, lamps~ 
men, signalmen, telegraph cierks, &c. 

26,187. What is done on your line if a train breaks 
down—on a single line. Is your line double from 
Kilmarnock to Dalry ?>—Yes. 

26,188. The Galston branch 
Galston to New Mills. 

26,189. The Girvan, is that single?—Yes, from 
Dalrymple Junction. 

26,190. And the Dalmellington is single ?—Yes, 
from Dalrymple Junction. 

26,191. Did you go over to Dalmellington and 
Girvan when you were inspector ?>—No, 

26,192. You were on the Greenock section ?—Yes, 
from Glasgow to Greenock and Johnstone. 

26,198. Johnstone to Greenock is double line ? 
— Yes. | 

26,194. Have you had any casualty in Kilmarnock 


is single?—From 


station since you have been there ?—Nothing further’ 


than a waggon breaking down or the like of that— 
wheels coming off. 

26,195. A goods train ?—Yes. 

26,196. Have you had any casualty to any of your 
men ?—No, not exactly, but I have seen guards hurt 
since I have been there. 

26,197. How have they been hurt >—One case was 
that of a young man who went in to couple on his 
waggons. I do not know how many waggons he was 
from the engine, but a good number, and his arm got 
caught between the draw boxes. 

26,198. Mineral waggons ?—Goods waggons. 

26,199. Do the draw-bar hooks run so close as that 
there is not room for a man’s arm ?—There was not 
room when the buffers went together. 

26,200. Have you had any men hurt at the station 
or seen any men hurt at the station from uncoupling 
goods trains in motion ?—No. ' 

26,201. Is there much fly shunting or double 
shunting of goods trains at Kilmarnock ?—No; this. 
lock system prevents that. 

26,202. What is the duty of your people at the 
station ? What time do the porters come on in the 
morning ?—One set of passenger porters comes on at 
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7 in the morning, four of them. They get an hour to 
breakfast and dinner and get he ‘at’ half-past 7 
at night. 

26,208. 104 hours ?—Yes. 

26,204. Is “there any mess room at the station ? 
—No. 

26,205. They go home ?—Yes, they go home for 
their meals. . 

26,206. ‘Have you any men working more than 
that time >—That is the longest. The pointsmen are 
12 hours. 

26,207. And are the signalmen in the cabins any of 
them employed eight hours?—No; their time is 
12 hours. 

26,208. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you much 
night traffic ?—It is not yery extensive, principally 
goods passing from Glasgow to the south. 

26,209. Enough to keep your signalmen on all 
night >—Yes. 

26,210. (Charrman.) And enough to keep them 
awake ?—Yes, enough. for that. 

26,211. I suppose in some of the cabins where they 
are not disturbed for an hour or two, they are apt to 
go to sleep sometimes ?—I have heard of it though I 
have never seen it. “ 

26,212. When you wete travelling as a goods guard 
did you ever find a signalman asleep ?—No. 

26,213. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You never had to 
rouse one ?—-No} I have heard of cases of that kind, 
but they have never happened to me. 

26,214. (Chairman.) I suppose those cases are 
fewer now than they used to be. It would be a good 
many years ago since you heard of them—three or 
four ?—More than that even. 

26,215. You have not heard of any case of that 
sort lately >—No. 

26,216. Not for the last three or four years ?—No. 

26,217. Do you know whether you have had any 
interruptions to your signalling instruments from 
thunder storms to the telegraph signalling ?—I have 
not heard of anything of the kind. 

26,218. Has it ever interfered with your speaking 
instruments ?—I have never heard them say it did. 

26,219. At Kilmarnock ?—Yes. 

26,220. You have not heard the signalmen com- 
plain ?—I have heard sometimes that they got out of 
order ; they are reported to me immediately. 

26,221. We have found in one or two cases that 
when there are thunder storms the telegraph signalling 
on some of the lines has been quite stopped for an 
hour or two ?—Yes. 
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26,222. You have not foutial that ?P—Not at Kal- 
marnock. It may occur in- gone se soptae but 
not with the signalling. ivi 

26,223. Not with a short circuit 2s A 

26,224. What’ is the length of the block seer 
from Kilmarnock ?—The longest we have is ee 
which is two miles. 

26,225. Southward ?—Nearly two miles sovithywaalla 

26,226. And then the one on the joint line—how 
far is that from you ?—It is over 500 yards pose one 
cabin to the other. 

26,227. And the one on the Greenock line, the 
Dalry line ?—About three-quarters of a mile. 

26,228. Do any trains run from Kilmarnock without 
stopping—passenger trains >—No, none. 

26,229. Have you had any complaints from drivers 
of any of your lamps being indistinct ?—Well, T have 
had several complaints ; perhaps it might be a signal 
lamp being out, or the like of that. 

26,230. Are they gas signals ?—No, composition 
candles principally. 

26,231. When that has been mentioned have you 
inquired into it? Has that been from the wind 
blowing them out ?—Sometimes it is just the wind, 
and.J once found out, they were never lighted at all. 
It is very stormy indeed if they are blown out.. 

26,232. One ‘of, the, drivers spoke of sometimes a 
little indistinctness, not at Kilmarnock, but at one or 
two places; that he was troubled with a little un- 
certainty as to the~signals in consequence of a strong 
back light in some of them. Did you ever: notice 
that when you were inspecting yourself ?—Yes,._, 

26,233-4. The little back light being too large so as 
to. catch . the eye like.a white light ?—In some cases 
that might be, but. I, cannot bring to my recollection 
any particular one. I have observed in some cases 
the back lights very bright. 

26,235. That would arise from a little irregularity 
in making it, in putting a little too big hole ?—If the 
spectacle was well cleaned, and there was: an extra 
bright light, or the appearance of the night might 
do it. 

26,236. So bright as to show rather a strong white 
light >—Not strong enough to be taken for an ordinary 
signal at any rate. I have never seen them that 
strong. 

26,237. Have you green lights at Kilmarnock in 
the signals ?—Yes. 

26,238. Did‘you ever have any complaint ee drivers 
of indistinctness of the green light ?—No, not of that. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 at Perth. 
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26,239. ( Chairman.) Are you in the service of the 
Highland Railway Company ?—Yes. 

26,240. As engine-driver ?—Yes. 

26,241. Where are you stationed ?—At Inverness. 

26,242. What are your ordinary hours of duty in 
a week—take Monday for instance ?—I leave Inver- 
ness by the 10.18 a.m. train, and arrive here at 
3.33 p.m. 

26,243. Then you bdge oe ?— Yes; we stop 
here all night. I return the next day by the 9.30 a.m. 
train. 

26,244. pi do- vos ee to Inverness ? —At 
245 pamirr a25e 


26,244a. Are you always pA a passenger train ? 
—Yes, 

26,245. On the Wednesday does it come to the same 
thing ; ?—No;.we change. train again, We leave 
Inverness by the 12.40 p.m. train, and arrive at Perth 
at 7.0 p.m. 

26,246. On Thursday what do you do pie leave 
Perth at 11.50, a.m.,,.and arrive at Inverness at 
6.25 p.m. 

26,247. What do you do on Friday Friday i is a 
shed day. . 

26,247a.. What do you do. on Saturday 2-—We com- 
mence again, and'go over the same run.again, in} 
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26,248. On’ Sindy L’suppose, you do nothing ?— 
Yes; we take a turn about on the Sunday ;. it comes 
twice in five. weeks i we) bate to run on: the 
Sanday. c 

26,249.) What would bs rit run on Sunday Pea Bivokm 
Inverness we leave at 10.18. It is the mail; and there 
is the mail out here at 9.30 a.m. 

26,250. You get that duty twice in five weeks P= 
Yes ; on the Sunday: 

26,251. Your line is double: from Inverness to 
the junction, is it not ?—To Daleross; that is six 


. miles. 


26,252. At Dalexbas you have.a single line ?—Yes. 
26, 953. Where is your first junction ?—At Forres. 
26, 254. How far is that from Dalcross ?—About 

15 miles. 

26,255. And then from Perse to Boat-of-Garten, 
how far i is it About 31 miles. 

26,256. Then there is no other junction until you 
come to Ballinluig ?—No. 

26,257. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How far. is it from 
Boat-of-Garten to Ballinluig ?—Thirty-six miles. 

26,258. ( Chairman.) Then there is from Ballinluig 
to Dunkeld, and from Dunkeld to Stanley Junction ?— 
Yes. 

26,259. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is Dunkeld a junc- 
tion >—No. At Stanley Junction they come on to the 
Caledonian fine, and it is a double line from there 
to here... 

_ 26,260. How fi is it from Ballinluig to Stanley 

Junction ?—About 16 miles. 

26,261. And how faris it from Stanley Junction to 
Perth ?—Seven miles. 

26,262. That makes 98 miles of single line and 13 
miles of double line ?—Yes. 

26,263. Is not the whole distanee ree Inverness to 


| Perth about 111. miles P—It is 144 miles, 


26,264. Then we have missed something ?—I per- 
haps have not given the exact distance, not having 
the time tables. On reference to the time tables I 
find that the distance from Inverness. to Dalcross, 
double line; is 6% miles ; from Daleross to Forres 
Junction, single line, is 18 miles; from Forres to 
Boat-of-Garten is 302 miles; from  Boat-of-Garten 
to Ballinluig is 643 miles ; from Ballinluig to Stanley 
Junction is 164 miles ; from Stanley Junction to Perth, 
double line, is 74 miles, making altogether 130 miles 
of single line, and 14 miles of double line. 

26,265. (Chairman,) When you come to Dalcross 
you come on toa single line. Have you your rule 
book with you ?—Yes. ) 

26,266. Will you let me look at it. I want to see 
the single line instructions ’—( The witness aaa 
the book to the Chairman.) 

26,267. What authority do you get to goon to the 
single line when you come to Dalcross ?—It is merely 
by signal, that we work. 

, 26,268. From the station-master ?—We get no 
verbal order, nothing except the rules. 

26,269. Which rule is it: ?—I think that there is a 
rule which refers to that. 

_, 26,270. Does it refer, to the , starting even I 
should say so. 

26,271. This is the rule, namely, Rule 318: “No 
“ engine must ever be moved from any, of the stations 
“ along the line, except when the engineman is pro- 
“ ceeding in his turn, and at the proper time, with 
“ any of the ordinary trains, without a regular ‘S. P-’ 
“ message from the superintendent of the line, or 
“ despatch note signed by him to be delivered to the 


_ © engineman by the station agent.” In the ordinary 


course of working with a regular train you have one 
of the time bills, have you not ?—No, but only with 
special. trains. 

26,272. This (referring to a document) is the 
ordi bill ?—Yes, by which we work. 

26,273. Those black lines mean the passing-places ¢ 2 
LYYés, they denote the crossing-places. 

26, 274, Do you pass any of your trains paves I 

26, O75 ‘Do you overtake ‘and pass them n ewe do 
not overtake’ ‘them, we sie pass them - 
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26,276. You cross ptr x: it is in the opposite 
direction. 

26,277. I do not see any marked as passing in the 
same direction ?—No ; I do not think that there is any 
train on the road which overtakes another. 

26,278. I suppose that you have a rule for over- 
taking and passing another train?—Yes, there is a 
rule inthe rule book with reference to it. 

26,279. Do you always adhere with your trains to 
the passing-places which ‘are laid down here?—Not 
always. We change them at times. 

26,280. How do:you know that they are changed ? 
—We get a telegraphic message from head quarters 
when they are out of their ordinary course. 

26,281. That is what is referred toas a “S. P. mes- 
sage PaYek. 

26,282. From whom does that message come to 
you ?—It is sent to the station agent and he gives a 
copy of it to the guard and the driver. 

26,283. Does ‘he accompany it with any written 
instructions ?—No. 

26,284. The message is the order ?—Yes. 

26,285. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that message 
signed by the station agent ?—It is. 

“26, 286. (Chairman) Would it happen to you once 
in a week that the crossing-place was changed ?—Yes, 
and sometimes in almost every round. 

26,287. (Harl of Aberdeen.) According to the time 
of the year ?—Of course in the summer > time’ we are 
always more out of time than at any other time. 

26,288. ( Chairman.) ‘Taking your last week’s work, 
for example, did that happen to you five or six times ? 
—No. I think not at any rate, but some weeks it 
takes place in every train, and some weeks not at all. 

26,289. How long have you been running on this 
line ?—Since the Highland line commeneed. 

26,290. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many years is 
that ?—Since September 1863. 

26,291. (Chairman.) Has it ever happened to you 
that there has been a mistake with the crossing-places ? 
—No. 

26,292. You have never found that you have been 
started wrongly >—No. I was never stopped after 
leaving the station, and I always arrived at the next 
crossing-place all safe. 

26,293. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you came to 
the line there was, I suppose, a single line all the way 
to Inverness ?—Yes. 

26,294. There was no double line to Dalcross P— 
No. 

26,295. That, I suppose, was very awkward, owing 
to the late arrival of the southern trains ?—Yes ; it 
was a great benefit when the line was doubled to 
Daleross. ° - 

26,296. Do you know whether the working of the 


‘line has been changed since those rules were drawn 


up?—No, not since those rules were issued; an 
amendment was made in one or two of ‘the rules, but 
the book is all right now. 

26,297. (Chairman.) I suppose that Dalcross is a 
terminal station of the single line >—Yes. 

26,298. Have you had any trouble with the signals 
being blown down, or disarranged by storms. ?—No. 

26,299. Have you had very heavy snow storms on 
the line ?—Yes, we have several times had a very 
heavy storm. 

26,300. Did you get snowed up?—Yes, so that 
we could not get in with the train: on account 
of other trains being snowed up we could not get 

ast. 

7 26,301. Wes your train to the south snowed up ?— 
No. 

* 26,802, Were any of the telegraph wires blown 
down in the storm ?—Yes. 

26,308. Do you know where?—I do not exactly 
recollect upon what’ part of the road, but I know that 
we could not have proper telegraph communication to 
the Dalwhinnie station ; some of the wires must have 
been down, but I did not hear on ‘what: part of the 
liné theywere down: 

26,304. Have you ever ia in thunderstorms 
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that you have been stopped in consequence of the 
telegraphic signalling not being perfect ?—No, I have 
never observed that in thunder storms. 

26,305. You have never been told at stations that 
they could not get the signals clear on account of 
thunder ?—-No. 

26,306. What you have mentioned was, I suppose, 
between Dalwhinnie and Dalnaspidal?—It was be- 
tween Dalwhinnie and Newtonmore, but other trains 
were also stopped in the distance to which you refer, 
coming from this direction. 

26,307. Where is the superintendent who sends the 
messages for the special trains, and who regulates 
the working of the line; is he always stationed at 
Inverness ?—Yes. 

26,308. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is his name ?— 
Thomas Robertson. 

26,309. (Chairman.) He is a fixed man, he is 
always there ?—Yes. 

26,310. Here is a special time bill for the Highland 
Railway for a special duty, it says that on Tuesday 
the 20th a special goods train will be run from 
Inverness at 9.20, and it gives the particulars of it. 
Are these special bills issued to you, do you get 
notice of them ?—Yes, we get one of them placed in 
the engine shed at each end of the line. 

26,311. And you see it before you go out on duty ? 
—Yes. 

26,312. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is a copy of it given 
to you ?—No. 

26,313. Do you take a note of the instructions ?— 
Yes; but I think that a copy should be supplied. 

26,314. (Chairman.) Are you expected to read 
such a bill ?—Yes. 

26,315. And the statements as to the crossing- 
places are expected to guide you ?—Yes; but I gene- 
rally put down the crossing-places where I have to 
pass these special trains. 

26,316. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do they send a tele- 
gram to the station-masters at the crossing-places? 
—Yes, 

26,317. So that even if you did not get notice 
the station-master would get warning ?—Yes. 

26,318. (Chairman.) The station-master, I suppose, 
at each of the stations gets one of these bills /—Yes, 
I think that they get a copy of them. 

26,319. A train leaves Perth at 4.50 p.m. ?—Yes; 
that is a goods train. 

26,320. (Karl of Aberdeen.) Is it a mixed train ? 
—No, it is a goods train all the way. 

26,321. (Chairman.) It does not get to Forres 
until 12.35; it must cross the other train somewhere ? 
—Yes, it is bound to cross somewhere or other. 

26,322. If you were running an evening goods train 
to be passed by this train, for instance if you were 
running the 6.10 p.m. down train from Perth, should 
you get any special instruction as to where you were 
to pass ?—No, I should only get this bill. Of course 
I look out for the place where my train is to cross, 
that is all the note which I take of it; and, of course, 
if any alteration is made afterwards we get a “8S. P.” 
telegram not to proceed any further. 

26,323. You would remain there ?—I should re- 
main there until the train came up, or for further 
orders. 

26,324. Under this system are you often delayed 
at a crossing-place ?—Yes; at times we are delayed, 
say from 5 to 10, and 15 minutes, and with the 
passenger trains if the trains are out of their time 
when we have to cross a train from the opposite 
direction they generally shift to the next crossing. 

26,325. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) By whom is that 
done ?—By the superintendent of the line at Inverness ; 
he telegraphs to the agent at the crossing-place when 
these two trains have to cross each other, and if the 
train is out of time it will be sent on to the next 
crossing-place. 

26,326. There is a telegram from the station-master 
at Inverness ?—Yes. 

26,327. And the station agent acts according to 
instructions ?—Y es. 
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26,328. He does not do it by himself ?—No. , 

26,329. I suppose that you do not know that of 
your own knowledge ?—There is a rule in the book 
which refers to it, and which says that no crossing- 
place can be altered except by the superintendent of 
the line. 

26,3380. (Earl of Aberdeen.) What is the mode in 
which the instruction is conveyed to you, supposing 
that the crossing-place is changed ; is it done verbally 
by the station-master, or does he show you a message ? 
—There is a message. In the event of that man not 
being there he gives authority for another man to act, 
and to use his name. Of course he is not there con- 
stantly both night and day. 

26,331. (Chairman.) You mean the superinten- 
dent ?—Yes ; but it is all done in the superintendent's 
name. 


26,332. You say that the delay would sometimes be 
from 5 to 15 minutes with passenger trains >—Yes, 
that is generally about the time; if they exceed 15 
minutes they generally alter the crossing-places. 

26,333. In this particular bill the passing-places are 
marked as Dava and Boat-of-Garten, but I suppose 
that there is room to pass at Aviemore, or Kincraig, or 
Kingussie ?—Yes. 

26,334. And taking your line from Forres, it 
appears that you have never more than about eight 
miles between stations ?—No, I do not suppose that 
there is very much more, excepting in the case of one 
station, and that is from Struanto Dalnaspidal, that 
is about 11 miles, 

26,335. What is your average speed upon that 
line >—The average speed with the mail is about 28 
miles an hour, 

26,336. And to what speed do you run up; what is 
your highest speed ?—Fifty miles an hour. 

26,337. Upon what portion of the line would you 
be running .at 50 miles an hour?—We do it in 
different places. Leaving Inverness we should run 
at 50 miles an hour on all the road between there and 
Forres, and again after we leave Grantown. 

26,338. Between Grantown and Boat-of-Garten ?— 
Yes, between Grantown and Kingussie we should 
average 40 or 50 miles an hour, and then from Blair 
Athole to Dunkeld it is about the same speed. 

26,339. Then it is a good running line >—Yes. 

26,340. So far as the single line working is eon- 
cerned do you run with perfect confidence ?—Yes. 

26,341. Upon what line did you run before the 
Highland line. was opened ?—I was with the Inver- 
ness and Aberdeen Junction Company before the 
Highland line was opened to Perth, it was running 
from Inverness to Keith. 1 was running on that line 
for about two a half years previous to the Highland 
line being opened. 

26,342. That was a single line p—Yes. 

26,343. Was it worked in the same way, or was it 
worked with a staff?—It was worked in the same 
way, by the block system. 

26,344. And without a train staff?—We never used 
a train staff. 

26,345. Did you ever find any mistake made in 
working the piece of line of the Inverness and Aber- 
deen Junction ?—No, not to my recollection. 

26,346. You never recollect having been stopped 
after you started from any mistake in the order P— 
No, not in the way of crossing another line. I 
never recollect being stopped after leaving the 
station. , 

26,347. You were only stopped because you left 
a door open, or something of that kind ?—Yes; or | 
perhaps a passenger has run in at the last moment, 

26,348. Passengers are not so plentiful in that 
ies that you can-afford to leave them behind ?— 

0. nae 

26,349. But you are quite clear that so far as 
regards the crossing of the trains you were never 
stopped ?—No. . 

26,350. What trains do you run; are they princi- 
pally passenger trains?—Yes; excepting in the fish 
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season, and then we run fish trains. We generally 
run 11 or 12 vehicles during the fish season. 

26,351. At what time of the year is that ?—It 
would be from about November up to the middle of 
March. 

26,352. You would then average 11 or 12 vehicles; 
that includes your guard’s van; you count that in? 
—Yes. 

26,353. And the fish trucks ?—Yes, 

26,354. At other times, what is the case ?—Just at 
this season the trains are lighter. 

26,355. In the last week of July, and in August, 
how is it Then we get very heavy with passengers ; 
we average about 14 or 15 vehicles. 

26,356. In August yourun up to 14 or 15 vehicles ? 

.— Yes: . 

26,357. And that goes on to the middle of Sep- 
tember ?—Yes. 

26,358. What number of those vehicles would have 
breaks >—About four. 

26,359. Taking your fish season, when you average 

11 or 12 vehicles, what number of breaks would you 
have ?—We generally have the same number. 

26,360. Four ?—Yes. 

26,361. Is there any rule as to the number of break 
vehicles which you are to have in proportion to the 
number of carriages ?—Not that I am aware of. 

26,362. What breaks have you under your control 
as driver ?—Only the tender break. 

26,363. Have any of your engines breaks on them ? 
Yes; we have a kind of steam break on the engine 
also, but we very seldom apply it ; we could do it in 

_ case of accident. 

26,364. Is it on all your engines >—On most of the 
passenger engines. 

26,365. How is it applied ?>—It is worked by the 
ordinary reversing of the engine; by opening a steam 
cock and reversing the engine it acts on the piston, 
it lets the water into the cylinder, and, of course, we 
reverse the engine; it checks the engine, but it is not 
equivalent, I think, to the steam. 

26,366. Have you ever used it ?—Yes. 

26,367. What difference in practice does it make in 
the case of your engine and tender, compared with 
only using your tender break ?—We have tested it 
in going down the banks with the passenger trains. 
It has been several times tested going down the heavy 
inclines of 1 in 70 for about 15 miles by applying it 
going down these banks, allowing the train to get 
into a speed of 35 or 40 miles an hour, at which speed 
we generally run. It will keep the speed all the way 
down the bank with about eight or ten carriages and 
the engine. 

26,368. The action in that case is this: your engine 
is in back gear >—Yes. 

26,369. This cock is open, and it keeps the steam 

back in the cylinder ?—Yes. aay 

26,370. And it is forced through the exhaust side 
of the slide ?—Yes. 

26,371. And it prevents your train getting any 
higher speed down the incline ?—-Yes. 

26,372. If you were suddenly stopping your train 

on an ordinary portion of your line, within what 
distance would you generally pull up your train 
without using it if you got a signal, with your tender 
breaks and the guard’s breaks >—On a light bank such 
as | in 150, and if we were running at a speed of 
40 miles an hour, and if these breaks were all applied 
- on the four vehicles of the train and the tender break, 
we should pull up in 200 yards. 

26,373. What difference do you think this steam 
break would make, would it pull you up in 40 yards 
sooner ?—I believe that it would do so in 40 or 50 
yards sooner. — 

26,374. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You never apply it in 
ordinary practice ?—No. 

26,375. (Sir J. I. Simmons.) With 14 or 15 
vehicles in the summer, how many breaks would you 
have ?—Four, but each break-van has a break coupled 
on tothe van break. . 

26,376. (Chairman.) Is it the same screw ?—Yes. 
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26,377. So that the guard in applying the break to 
his van applies it to the next carriage ?— Yes. 

26,378. Have your carriages four or six wheels ?— 
Four. 

26,379. So that he puts the break on four pairs of 
wheels ?—Yes. 

26,380. Have your engines six wheels ?—There is 
a six-wheeled tender, and there are eight wheels on 
some of the engines. 

26,381. Bogies ?—Yes, 

26,382. There are four coupled wheelsand a bogie ? 
—Yes. 

26,383. (Sir J. 0. Simmons.) What do your 
engines weigh ?—The bogie and the engine weigh about 
41 tons ; the engine and the tender weigh about 25 or 
26 tons. 

26,384. (Chairman.) Are any of them in the station 
here ?—Not at the present time, but they do come 
into the station. 

26,385. Upon how many of the tender wheels does 
the break act ?— Six, 

26,386. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you any 
engines with breaks on them ?—Nothing but the steam 
break, 

26,387. But there is not a regular break on the 
wheels ?—No, not to act on the wheels. 

26,388. ( Chairman.) In slippery weather and with 
greasy rails, and on the inclines coming south from 
Blair Athole, should you use the steam break on the 
engine if your train was inclined to come down 
too fast P—Yes. 

26,389. Which should you use, the steam break or 
the tender break ?—We use the tender break in most 
cases. 

26,390. In ordinary weather coming dowr from 
Blair Athole it is down hill until you get to Ballinluig 
is it not ?—No, it is pretty level to Ballinluig. 

26,391. Is there not a little bit of incline from Blair 
Athole ?—It is about 1 in 300, and after we pass 
through the tunnel it rises, and it is heavier down 
there again; it is 1 in 85 coming into Pitlochry 
station. 

26,392. In ordinary weather coming down there, do 
you keep steam on, or do you come without steam ?— 
We come down without steam for a considerable 
distance into the station. 

26,393. From Dalnaspidal to Blair Athole it is 
down hill all the way ?—Yes. 

26,394. Do you use steam for that ?—No, except 
just in starting, and then we run down all the way to 
Blair Athole station. 

26,395. Do you ever use the break there ?—Yes, in 
coming down. 

26,396. In coming down do the guards feel your 
breaks at all >—Yes, the guards apply their breaks in 
most cases. If the train is heavy at all we must put 
on the steam break. 

26,397. Do you whistle for the guard’s break if you 
find the signal pressing on your engine ?—Yes. 

26,398. What is your whistle ?— Two short 
whistles. 

26,399. Do you ever find that they fail in hearing 
your whistle >—Yes. 

26,400. Under what circumstances, in what sort of 
weather would they fail to hear it?—If the weather is 
very blowing, and there is a shower of rain, I do not 
think that they hear it so well when they are shut in. 

26,401. Have you ever failed to obtain their attention 
by the’ whistle when you have wanted it?—I have 
often failed to get them to put on the breaks ; when I 
have sounded the whistle they have not done so. I 
have known it to be the case for two or three miles 
down those banks; they have not put on their breaks, 
and they have said that they have not heard the 
whistle. 

26,402. Taking the 14 or 15 vehicles in the summer 
season, you have a good deal of impetus upon the 
carriages at the time when your trains are the heaviest ? 
—Yes. 

26,403. Have you often had greasy rails ?—Not in 
the summer time. 
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26,404, When you have had these heavy loads have 
you found difficulty in keeping the carriages back ?— 
Yes, with those heavy loads, and when “the weather 
has been slippery and greasy. 

26,405. And have you had to put on the steam 
break >—Yes. 

26,406. Have you always felt then that you haye 
had the train well in hand?—Yes; it would take a 
mile or two before it was checked very much, unless 
the guard applied the breaks at the time when you 
wanted them, 

26,407. If there was any obstruction on the line 
coming down from Dalnaspidal to Struan, if any cattle 
got on the line, in what distance could you stop ?— 
Tt would take the greater part of a mile, unless you got 
the guard’s attention. 

26, 408. If ‘gs got the guard’s attention could you 
do it in a mile ?—It would take fully a mile, if not 
more, if the rails were greasy. 

26,409. And under favourable circumstances, such 
as on a fine day, you would require fully three 
quarters of a mile ?—Yes. 

26,410. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That is upon an 
incline of 1 in 70?—Yes. 

26,411. (Chairman.) You have a steep gradient 
coming down from near Kingussie ?—Yes, from New- 
tonmore to near Kingussie. It is steep all the way 
down from what they cal! the County March and all 
the way to Kingussie. 

26,412. Can your guards’ breaks skid their wheels ? 
—Yea. 

26,413. And the tender breaks ?—Yes. 

26,414. Do you work with wooden or with iron 
blocks on your breaks ?—Wooden. 

26,415. Have you ever used iron blocks >—No. 

26,416. I suppose that your engine frequently runs 
for three or four miles with the break skidding on the 
tyre ?—Yes. . 

26,417. Did you ever find your tyre slack ?—No ; 
I never saw one slack yet, unless the tyre was very 
much worn. 

26,418. When it has got down to an inch thick and 
that sort of thing, have you seen it slack ?—I have 
seen the tyres get, slack a little then. 

26,419. But not when they have been an inch and 
a half thick ?— No. 

26,420. With your steam break on your passenger 
engine when experiments have been made by applying 
it to your driving wheelshas it heated the tyres ?—No. 

26,421. You have never noticed them more than 
just warm ?—Nothing more. 

26,422. Do you think that it would be an advan- 
tage to have more break power to your trains, or do 
you feel that you have sufficient control over them ?— 
In the trains to which 1 refer it seems to be quite 
sufficient in most cases; in fact I have never seen a 
case of failure. 

26,423. Have you any difficulty in stopping 
at stations; do you find your train over-run the 
platform ?— No; we very seldom overshoot the 
platform. 

26,424. How far ahead of your stopping-places are 
the turn-outs for the passing-places ?—Some of them 
are at a very short distance—some of them are only 
200 yards, and some of them are only 200 or 300 
engine lengths. 

26,425. “Has it ever happened to you to overshoot 
the platform in slippery or bad weather so that you 
came to the turn-out points ?—I never recollect doing 
it myself. 

26,426. Have you seen it done by other trains 2— 

I have noticed them overshoot a little bit, but not 
very often. 

26,427. So as to foul the crossing P—Yes ; 
very rare occurrence, but I have seen it. 

26,428. Do you know anything of a case which 
happened at the Boat-of-Garten station, there was a 
collision there ?—Yes, I remember it. 

26,429. Was not that a case of fouling the crossing 
point ?—No, the two engines were standing on = 
same line of rail. 
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26,430. Do your ‘recollect: when that pig In 


January. " A 
26,431. Can you describe it to us ; were you there ? 


-—No, I could not give you the whole details about it. © 


26,432. Can you describe it generally ?—The train 
left Perth at 6.10 p.m. 

26,433. The Board of Trade Report states that the 
7.35 up mixed train from Inverness to Perth entered 
the Boat-of-Garten station on the wrong line r—Yes. 

26,434. And came into collision with the 4. 50 
down goods train ?— Yes. 

26,485. It was a crossing station?—Yes. I men- 
tioned the 6.10 train, I thought that it had been the 
6.10 train. 

26,436. Have you ever had any mishap with any 
of your trains on the road from tyres failing, or any- 
thing of that’ sort?—Yes, I-had_a case where a 
driving wheel broke. f 

26,437. When was that ?—I cannot give you the 
exact date. 

26,438. In what year was it ?—I think that it 
would be in the year 1872, as far as I recollect. 

26,439. It was a driving tyre of the engine ?—Yes. 

26,440. Did it come off P—About two-thirds of it 
came off. 

26,441. Had you steam on at the time ?—Yes. 

26,442, Where were you ?—About 2} miles from 
Inverness, it was between Culloden and Tnverness. 

26,443. Did your engine leave the road ?—No. 

26,444. You stopped it?—Yes. + 

26,445. Was it a leading driving wheel ?—It was 
just a driving wheel. 

26,446. Your wheels are coupled, are they not a 
This was a single engine, ‘and it was a driving wheel. 

26,447. Was it a steel tyre or a common tyre?—A 
steel tyre. 

26,448. Have you ever had anything wrong with 
passenger trains ?—-~No. 

26,449. Have you ever had any case of couplings 
breaking on the line with your trains ?—No, Ido not 
remember any couplings breaking. 

26,450. Do you remember any coupling getting 
loose and disengaged ?—Not to my recollection. 

26,451. Are your carriages coupled with side chains 
as well as couplings 2—Yes. 

26,452. You never''remember having to bring in 
carriages with the side chains in consequence of the 
coupling or draw-bar failing >—No. . 

26,453. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you pass Forres, 
coming from the south, do you not always run sa 
Inverness ?—Yes. 

26,454. Do the engines or train’ coming from Elgin 
also run into Inverness ?—No; that is runas a branch 
line, they never run in further than Forres. 

26,455. You always change passengers ?—We take 
on the Keith portion, the portion which comes from 
the Aberdeen direction ; we hook it on. 

26,456. In summer weather your trains are very 
heavily loaded ; do they ever allow a train from Elgin 
to follow you into Inverness ?—No ; but there have 
been instances of the Keith portion being sent on in 
advance. of our train before we arrived at. Forres. 

26,457. So that’ two engines: would run on, 
after the other, towards Inverness ?—Yes. 

26,458. And probably both being out of course ?— 
Yes, they were no doubt both out of course. 

26, 459. But you believe that that is all done by the 
station-master at Inverness >—Yes. 

26,460. It is not under the authority ‘of the station- 
master at Forres alone ?—No. 

26,461. Taking the other branch line’ which comes 
down from Aberfeldy, which comes into the main line 
at Ballinluig, do the trains from thet branch line ever 
run into Perth ?—No. 
= 26,462. They invariably shift the omic" ?— 

es. 


one 


26,463. Do youever find any of the signals upon. 


the line indistinet 2— Yes, i in the winter time; but they 
are very seldom so ; it is on very rare occasions that 
they are indisting, but I nae notices them th be so 
at times. ; 
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26,464. When you notice them in that way do you 
anual about them ?—Yes. 

26,465. Is that by noticing them on your report, 
or by speaking to the station-master ?—Sometimes I 
do one, and sometimes the other. I go to the station- 
master when I have time to do it. 

26,466. Do you use green lights on the line as well 
as white ones ?>—Yes, sometimes. 

26,467. (Earl of Aberdeen.) 'There are lamps on 
the sienal-posts r—Yes, 

26,468. Have they green lights at the passing- 
places on the signal-posts ?—Yes. 

26,469. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) 1 see that by the 
rules you are allowed to make up lost time, provided 
that you do not exceed 50 miles an hour ?—Yes. 

26,470. Do you run at 50 miles an hour down these 
inelings ?—Not if I can avoid it. 

26,471. Because you consider that you have not 
sufficient power to pull up ?—No; I never let the 
train get to that speed if I can avoid it. 

26,472. But still the company’s rules allow it 2— 
Wes: 

26,473. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It is supposed that 
the driver is using his own discretion p—Yes, as 
a rule. 

26,474. (Chairman.) You are allowed to make up 
a certain amount of lost time; but are you expected 
to make it up ?—I do not know whether they expect 
us to do it in all cases or not; we very seldom 
do it. 

26,475. If your train was late in fine weather 
should you consider that it was your duty to make 
up some of the time if you had the opportuity ?—Yes ; 
if I could do it with safety. 

26,476. If you were late at Blair Athole should you 


. try and make up five minutes before you got to 


Struan ?—Yes, if we could do it with safety in the time 
allowed, and not running at a high speed. 

26. ATT. You would consider it your business to 
make up a moderate amount of time as far as you 
safely could do so ?—Yes. 

26,478. Have you any intermediate signal stations 
upon your line between the stopping stations ?—No. 

26,479. Therefore there is no place to give you a 
signal between Struan and Dalnaspidal ?—No; there 
is no fixed cabin. 

26,480. If anything happens to your train amidway 
between, Struan and Dalnaspidal; if an engine tyre 
breaks, or a passenger carriage tyre breaks, ‘what are 
your instructions ?—I should pull up the train, and 
of course we should require to send down a messenger, 
as far as the first telegraph station, to give in- 
formation to head quarters of what had ‘occurred. 

26,481. You would send a man forward ?—Yes, 
that i is the only thing that we could do; we could not 
get on with the engine. 

26,482. If anything was wrong with your carriages, 
I suppose that you would unhook the engine, and go 
down and give notice ?—Yes; if nothing was wrong 
with the engine we might run on to the station, and 
inform them at head quarturs of what had occurred 
to the train. 

26,488. But I gather from your answers that there 
are parts of the line where it would not be safe to 
disconnect the engine?—In the summer time we 


. sometimes get as many as 20 vehicles, but not with 


an ordinary train. 

26,484. In that case you would, be afraid to take 
away your engine for fear the train’ should get in 
motion ?>—Yes; I would not doit. _ 

26,485. Half-way between Dalnaspidal and. Struan 
you would have to send five or six.miles ?~Yes; 

26,486. Do the surface men signal; you on the line 
for any matter except it is connected with the rails ?— 
No, unless they see cattle on the line.. 
| 26,487. They would signal you. then ?— 
believe so. 

26,488. They use deténbttag: ‘signals P—Yes,i in fos ay 
weather. 

: 26,489. Do they use any light signal, such as port 
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fire, or anything of that sort ?—I never saw it used on 
our line. 

26,490. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you ever run 
past any stations without stopping ; you are not 
always timed to stop at all the stations >—No. 

26,491. Have you any special instructions as to 
running past stations; have you to slow your speed ? 
—There is a rule referring to that, where there are 
facing points at these stations, when any train passes 
without stopping. 

26,492. Or past facing points p— Yes, where there 
is a crossing-place. 

26,493. What are your instructions there ?—To run 
cautiuosly through the points. 

26,494. How do you understand that rule; what 
meaning do you attach to the word “ cautiously § he 
—No given speed is allowed at those points in the 
rule which refers to it, but we are to go cautiously. 

26,495. What do you call “ cautiously,” do you 
practically slow your speed, or what do you do ?— 
We always shut off our steam. 

26,496. Or does it mean that you are to look out for 
signals upon the road ?—We always look out for sig- 
nals to see that all is right. If it was dark at night 
I would not go through those facing points at a speed 
of above 10 or 12 miles an hour, but in the daylight 
we run at a higher speed. 

26,497. I suppose that in the daylight you do not 
slow at all ?—Yes, we do a little. We shut off our 
steam for perhaps 200 or 300 yards. 

26,498. (Chairman.) Until you get sight of the 
signal and the points ?—Yes. 

26,499. And if you see the signal right you go on 
again ?—Yes, 

26,500. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You run through at 
about 25 miles an hour on the average >—Yes, on the 
average. 

26,501. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see that the rule is 
number 327, it states that, “‘Every train passing a 
station or siding where there are facing points; and 
“* where it is not required by the time bill to stop, 
“ must pass over the points with great caution ?”— 
Yes. 

26,502. And you understand that to be shutting off 
your steam and going at a speed of about 25 miles an 
hour ?—Yes. In most cases we can see the facing 
points before we come to them; but at night we pull 
up to aspeed of about 10 or 12 miles an hour, at 
least I always do so if I am running in the night. 

26,503. ( Chairman.) Taking the case of a goods 
train coming south, having to pass Dalnaspidal and 
Struan without stopping, at what sort of speed would 
it come through Struan 2T should think at rather a 
slow speed, there is a very sharp curve on the points, 
and consequently they require to come slowly. 

26,504. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But are not, the 


instructions always to send any passing engine through - 


the straight line, and not through the loop ?—I cannot 
say. 

26,505. When a passenger train passes a station 
does it ever run upon the loop line ?—Yes, in some 
cases, and in some cases it runs along the straight 
line ; for instance, at Kincraig station it is on the 
straight line. 

26,506. (Chairman.) You pass something there, do 
you not ?—No, not with the mail. 

26,507. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you ever run 
past a station like Struan without stopping when 
another train is standing at the station >—No. 

26,508. Never on any occasion ?>—No, not at any 
speed, and it has not been done further than this : 
when the crossing-place has been altered from Avie- 
more to Kincraig with the up and down mail, of 
course we have oot a message that the mail has been 
right to pr oceed ¢ on to Kineraig, and it has crossed the 
4A. 30 down mail there. Of course then, before coming 
on to the loop, we are at a speed of 12 or 14 miles an 
hour, and of course if the signal is down we go on 


without stopping ; but we are always Buea to 


stop if the mail has not passed. 
26,509. But if anything is wrong ‘with’ tho-(fltaiy” 
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you get a “ pitch in ?”—No, we are quite prepared to 
pull up there. I never came at such a speed that I 
could not pull up before coming on to the other line. 

26,510. Do you not think it safer that whenever 
you pass a station where there is another train you 
should be required to pull up at the station, and 
should be required to get a fresh order to start ?— 
We never get another order, we only get the one from 
the station where we leave. 

26,511. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
case of entering a station and running slowly through 
without stopping, when you see that it is clear, do you 
not enter the facing points at a very little higher speed 
than if you were timed to stop at the platform ?— 
Yes, with the full intention of stopping. 

26,512. (Chairman.) Taking the case which I have 
here, namely, thecase of the 1 a.m, train out of Perth, 
that is a mixed train leaving Perth ?—Yes. 

26,513. That train does not stop at Struan >—No. 

26,514. About what is the length of the loop at 
Struan ?—I should think that it would hold from 40 
to 50 vehicles and a couple of engines, 

26,515. How far are the points from the platform ? 
—The points at the south end from the platform would 
be; I should think, 100 yards or more, say 120 yards, 

26,516. At the north end what are they ?—They 
are a longer distance again at the north end than at 
the south end, I should say 200 yards. 

26,517. Do you drive the 1 a.m. train ?—No, J never 
drive it. 

26,518. I will take one of the trains which you 
drive ?—None of these passenger trains pass Struan 
without stopping. 

26,519. Except the one which I have mentioned ? 
—That is a mixed train. 

26,520. The goods trains happened to pass. There 
is the 11.50 parliamentary passenger train, but it stops 
and passes something at Struan ?—Yes. 

26,521. Which is your shortest loop on the line ? 
—I can scarcely tell you for our trains are always 
short, and consequently we do not take very much 
notice. 

26,522. In working have you ever come to a station 
and been obliged, in consequence of the length of your 
train, or the train which you had to cross, to stop 
while it has been drawn round to clear the points ? 
—No. 

26,523. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any other 
station on the line besides Struan at which you work 
the loop line instead of running on the straight road ? 
—No, not that I am aware of. 

26,524. But at Struan they do cross the trains ? 
—Both up and down at Struan. J never ran a train 
through the station at Struan to my knowledge with- 
out stopping. I have only run these two passenger 
trains. 

26,525. I understood you to say just now that 
there were some stations where you ran through the 
loop line when you were passing stations without 
stopping, and I understood you to say that that was 
the case at Struan, I may have been mistaken ?— 
No, it is not so at Struan; I made a mistake if I 
said so. : 

26,526. (Chairman.) Do you always take the left- 
hand line ?—No, at Kincraig we do not do that; that 
is the station to which I was referring. 

26,527. Am I to understand that you do not always 
turn into the left-band line at these stations >—No, 
that is the station to which I refer, namely, at Kincraig, 
we do not there keep the left-hand line; when we 
are coming south we keep on the right-hand side 
of the line. 

26,528. But still Kincraig is a passing-place ?— 
Yes, with some trains. 

26,529. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You do not stop at 
Kincraig ?—No. 

26,530. Therefore you run on the straight road 
instead of going into the loop P—Yes. 

26,531. (Chairman.) It is a passing-place for the 
3.25. parliamentary train, and for the goods trains ?— 
Yes ; the parliamentary trains pass there. 
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26,532. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you know whether 
the men who are on goods or passenger trains ever | 
run from Inverness to Perth and back, or from Perth 
to Inverness and back on the same day ?—Yes, in the 
summer season, 

26,588. Only in the summer ?—Yes; just for three 
months in the summer season they do it. 

26,534. Are the men any the worse for it, or do 
they do their work well as far as you know ?—li is 
rather a fatiguing journey to do it. 

26,535. (Mr. Galt.) How many hours is it ?—Ac- 
cording to the time at which they leave they get in at 
6.30 in the morning, and they are timed to return to 
Inverness again at 10.30 at night. 

26,536. (Chairman.) What is the longest consecu- 
tive time that you recollect; take last winter which 
was a bad winter, for instance, when the other trains 
were snowed up ?—I was on’ for along time. I left 
Inverness with the 12.40 p.m. train on the Friday, and 
I was on duty all the time until 1 o’clock on the 
Monday afternoon. 

26,537. (Mr. Galt.) What sleep had you during 
that time ?—I had no sleep at ail. 

26,538. (Chairman.) How long were you stopped 
at Dalwhinnie or Dalnaspidal ?—I stopped for a con- 
siderable time by the station at Dalwhinnie, but the 
11.50 train from this end was stopped between Dal- 
naspidal and Dalwhinnie again. 

26,539. Were you able to leave your engine duriug 
that time?—Yes. | 

26,540. At what time.did you get down to Perth ? 
—I returned again to Inverness, I did not make out 
the journey. 

26,541. Had you to go out again ?—No ; I did not 
go out again for two days after that. 

26,542. On the Friday you went up to Dalwhinnie, 
and you did not get back to Inverness until when ?— 
Not until the Tuesday morning, but I got off duty on 
the Monday from one o’clock to seven, and went to 
bed. ; 

26,543. Where ?—At the station-master’s house at 
Dalwhinnie. 

26,544. Your engine was standing during that 
time ?—Yes., 

26,545. Did you keep your engine fire up all the 
time P—Yes. ; 

26,546. You worked with injectors p—Yes. 

26,547. Have you had any case, irrespective of the 
snow, where you have been out for 20 consecutive 
hours on duty ?—Scarcely for that time, but for about | 
17 or-18 hours. 

26,548. Has that arisen from your having had to 
take an extra trip in consequeuce of some one having 
been ill, or from the detention of your own train ?— 
It was principally caused by the detention of our own 
train in the summer season, when we have run from 
Inverness to Perth, and have returned on the same 
day, and the trains have been late. 

26,549. When you have taken your train from In- 
verness to Perth and back, when you have come hack’ 
to Inverness in the evening, have you found yourself 
sleepy so that you could not keep a good look out for 
the signals ?—No. I have been tired but never sleepy. 

26,550. If you took a double trip on the Monday, 
what should you do on the Tuesday ?—We are gene- 
rally in the shed on the next day after a double trip. 

26,551. So that that gives you a rest ?—Yes. { 

26,552. At the time when you were working a 
double trip, how often in the week would you take 
that rest >—Only once in the week. 

26,553. (Mr. Galt.) In the shed work how long 
would you be on duty ?—Perhaps three or four hours. 

26,554. Just according as you are able to get 
through your work ?—Yes. yt 

26,555. (Chairman.) It would depend entirely 
upon the state of your engine ?—Yes; we might have 
trifling jobs, we might have the engine to wash out 
on the shed day. 

26,556. You are engaged in something on every 
shed day ?>—Yes, mostly. 

26,557. That takes you, I suppose, about four hours, 


V, 
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er from three to four hours ?—-Yes; we do not make 


it a custom to wash out the engine on every shed day ; 


- not in the summer season when the work is pretty 


heavy. 

26,558.. Have you any suggestion, to make which 
you think would give increased safety to your work. 
You seem to say that as regards break power you 
generally have enough #—Yes; we cannot complain as 
to that. 

26,559. Do you think that it would be an improve- 
ment if you had a break upon your engine wheels as 


we hear that the Novth-eastern Company have ™ 


between Newcastle and Edinbureh; we are told that, 
they have breaks on all their driving wheels, not to 
use them for their ordinary wear and tear, but on any 
emergency ‘if they overshoot a station ?>—That would 
beuseful at times. 

26,560. Have you any suggestion to make either as 
to engines, or as to break power which you think 
would increase the safety of the trains >—No, I do not 
think so. 

26,561. What were you brought up to before you 
were a driver, were you a fireman ?—Yes, I was a 
fireman for a considerable time. 

26,562. Were you a cleaner >—Yes. 

26,563. Was there an interval of four or five years 


between your being a cleaner and your becoming a 


fireman ?— Yes, about that time. 
26,564. (Mr. Galt.) Did you find that the rest on 


_ the shed day made up for the extra fatigue in your 


running on the long days ?—Scarcely. 
26, 565. ( Chairman.) You wanted more spare days 


- to make up for it ?—Yes. 


26,566. On the Sunday you have a rest ?>—Yes, it 
is a rest day as we are not running on the Sunday. 
26,567. (Mr. Galt.) In your double trip according 


- to the time tables, how long should you be on duty ?— 


From half-past 6 in the morning until half-past 10 at 
night. 

26,568. Was that time generally exceeded ?—In 
most cases it would be 12 o’clock when I was able to 


get clear to get the engine into the shed, and to get 


away. 
26,569. And at what time were you required in 
the morning ?— About half-past 5. 
26,570. ‘That would be from half-past 5 until 12 


at night ?—Yes. 


26,571. (Chairman.) ‘That is from the time when 
you ‘begin looking at your engine in the morning 
until you go away ‘from it ?—Yes. 

26,572. I suppose that you live near the station ?— 
Yes. ° 

ESOT. Within 10 minutes walk ?—Yes, about that. 
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26,574. When you have had this long duty does 
your foreman ever relieve you, by taking your engine 
off your hands, and putting other men to clean it and 
put it away ‘—No, not on those occasions. 

26,575. On those occasions, I suppose, you are too 
much pressed and have no spare hands about >—No; 
we have to take as much as we can do. 

26,576. Do they pay you on those occasions by 
allowing you overtime ?—No, not on the double trips. 

26,577. They balance it by giving you shed days ? 
—Yes. 

26,578. It is just a time of pressure ?—Yes. 

26, 579. (Mr. Galt.) Do you say that there is only 
one shed day in the week ?—Yes. 

26,580. (Chairman.) I suppose that it is known 
among the men that it is a time of pressure, and that 
everybody must work to get the traffic through ?— 
That appears to be the general rule on railways as 
far as I have always seen. 

26,581. It is not a question of general work, but 
it is a special thing which happens for a few weeks ? 
—Yes, in most cases, 

26,582. (Earl of Aberdeen.) For a month or two ? 
—Three months, 

26,583. (Chairman.) From July to the middle of 
September ?—Until the end of September; and I have 
seen it for four months. I have seen it until the end 
of October ; but in most cases they take off the extra 
train at the end of September. 

26,584. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that any plan 
could be devised for shortening those long hours ?— 

I think that these hours and these trips are too long, 
and too fatiguing for the men; but I think that it 
comes out very ‘oll, 

26,585. In that particular case, how would you 
suggest that it could be avoided so as to carry on the 
traffic without interruption.?—I should suggest to put 
on another pair of men, and to let them have a single 
run instead of a double run; that is what I would 
suggest in a case of this kind. 

26, 586. (Chairman.) But I do not gather, on the 
whole, that when you have come off that long trip, 
although you have found yourself tired and fatigued, 
you have ever found yourself unfit to look at the 
signals ?—No ; I was never so fatigued as not to be 
able to look at the signals. 

26,587. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You enjoy good health ? 
Yes; I have always been blessed with good health. 

26,588. (Chairman.) Taking the last year, have 
you been laid up by sickness ?>—No, except that I was 
just off for a couple of days after the snow storm. i 
was laid up for about two days. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Davin SHAW examined. 


26, 589, (Chairman.) Are you in the service of the 
Highland Railway Company ?—Of the Highland and 
the Great North of Scotland Companies. 

26,590. At what station ?—Boat-of-Garten. 

_ 26,591. Are you station-master 7 Yes. 

26,592. How long have you been there?—Four 
years and nine months. 

26,593. Where were you before >—At Inverness, in 
the Highland Railway Station and Stores Office. 

26,594. Were you ever a station-master anywhere 


else before ?—No. 


26,595. Were you in any out-door post before this ? 


-—Not in the railway service. 


26,596. How long were you at Inverness ?—Seven 


‘years. 
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26,597. What staff have you at Boat-of-Garten ?— 
There are four porters and two clerks besides myself. 

26,598. And how many signalmen ?—Two of the 
porters attend to the signals. 

26,599. You call them porters;’ do they do any 
porter’s work besides being signalmen ?—Yes, occa- 
sionally. 

26,600. Have you any telegraph lad ?—One of the 
clerks attends to the telegraph. 


26,601. How long is your station open in the 24 
hours ?—It is open for the whole 24 hours/ 

26,602. Excepting Sunday I suppose ?—Excepting 
Sunday, and it is open on Sunday during the time 
that the mails are passing, from about half ‘past 11 
until half-past 1. 

26,603. At what time on Saturday night would the 
station be closed ?—At 1 o’clock in the morning. 

26,604. And then it is opened at half past 11 until 
two trains have gone by ?—Yes. 

26,605. And that may be an hour and a half or two 
hours >—Yes. 

26,606. Are you always closed at 2 o’clock on the 
Sunday ?>—Yes. 

26,607. How do you arrange your staff for day and 
night ?—There are three men in for day duty. 

26,608, There is one porter, who, of course, must. 
be ready to attend to the signals ?—Yes; and he gets 
assistance from another. There are three of them on 
duty for the most of the day. 

26,609. And one clerk ?—Yes, one clerk in the 
passenger department. 

26,610. And at night what is there ?—One of the 
day men does not come out in the morning as early as. 
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the others, and he keeps on a little later at nie 


there is a train at five minutes before 11 at night, and 


he keeps on duty until that time. 

26,611. One of the three men remains on duty until 
11 at night, or a little later >—Yes. 

26, 612. ‘After he has gone who is left ?—One man, 

26,618. And one clerk ?—No, the clerk is not left. 

26, 614. At what time does the man who can work 
the telegraph come on in the morning ?—The night 
man must be prepared to work the telegraph. 

26,615. He performs both duties ?—Yes, that is a 
part of his duty. 

26,616. At what time would the clerk come on ?— 
At seven in the morning. 

26,617. If anything has to be communicated after 
llo ‘clock at night, there is one porter, who is acting 
both as signalman and as telegraph clerk ?—Yes. 

26,618. "He would be the person who would receive 
a message ?—Yes. 

26 619. Supposing that a special engine came, what 
would happen '—He would take that message. 

26,620. Would he communicate with you ?—Yes; 
in all cases of that kind he would communicate with 
me. 

26,621. Although you had gone to bed >—Yes. 

26,622. Would “he be authorised in any case to give 
an order to any driver of an engine who might come 
to the station without communicating with you ?— 
Yes, if there was nothing in the way, and if no acci- 
dent or anything of that kind happened, he would be 
quite at liberty to give a message to that driver to go 
to another station. 

26,623. If he got a telegraphic message from head 
quarters that he might expect an engine ‘to arrive at a 
certain hour in the night, and that it was to go on to 
the next station, would he give that order, or would 
he come and tell you?—He would give that order 
independently of me. 

26,624. Are all telegraphic messages referring to 
trains booked at your station ?—We take copies of all 


‘of them; we have not a book to put them into, but we 


keep a copy of all messages, 

26,625. And you file them ?—Yes. 

26,626. For how long do you keep the file ?—I 
cannot say. 

26,627. For two or three months?—For six months. 

26,628. What check is there upon messages which 
come at night being properly copied out and filed 
in their proper order?—I see to all the messages 
which come in the morning when I come out upon 
duty. 


26,629. Supposing that a clerk omits to copy any: 


message is there any check ?—None whatever. 

26, 630. Is there’ any book in which the passing of 
the trains is recorded ?—Yes; there is the signalman’s 
book; which records the time at which the train is 
signalled from the station ahead, and the time at 
which it arrives at the station, and the time at which 
it departs, and the time at which it Oo from the 
station beyond. 

26,631. For each train there would be four entries ? 
Yes. 

26,632. There is first the “ be ready” signal ice 

26, 633. And the time when the train enters the 
block. is signalled ?—Yes ; there is the time when 
the train should leave the station that it starts from, © 

26,634. That is a fixed time ?—Yes; and then 
there is the time that it enters the station beyond, 
and then the time when it arrives at my station, and 
the time when it departs from my station, and the 
time when it is signalled on to the station ahead. 

26,630. To the end of the block ?—Yes. 

26,636. Is that the ‘line clear” signal >No, 
there i is the “line clear” signal afterwards. 

26,637. All that is entered in the journal ?—Yes. 

26,638. Where is that journal kept—is it kept in 
the signal cabin ?—There is no signal cabin; it is 
all done in the office. 

26,639. Are all those entries, as a rule, made at 
the moment ’—Just as soon as the man can get the 
facts. 
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26,640. If a train was due to leave a previous 
station, and was due to you at 5.10, or at any other 
time, and if the man got a “be ready ” signal at 5.20, 
namely five minutes late, would he put “it down in 
his book at 5.20 before the train came in ?—No ; he 
would put down ‘exactly the time when it came in 
and the time when it departed as soon as the train 
left. The man has to go to the points to let in fines 
train. 

26,641. He goes down to the points?—Yes, Yenaitigs 
he has to attend to the points there. 

26,642. Does that, take him 200 yards ?—It is 
about 300 yards to the points. 

26,643. So that it is a goad part of half a mile 
before he gets back again ?-—Yes. 

26,644. Do you say that he has to do that before 
he can let the train go by, and before he makes the 
entries >—Yes, 

26,645. Hie then makes the entries >—Yes, he does 
it when the train is ahead ; he comes up to the ‘station 
as soon as the train leaves; he comes up immediately 
after the train has gone ; as he has let it through the 
points’ he leaves the points as he should leave them ; 
and he comes immediately afterwards. 

26,646. During the time that you have been at 
the Boat-of-Garten station have you had occasion to 
notice any jirregularity in the entries by the men? 
—No ;:we have always been very particular in that 
respect; That is a thing about which I have always 
been very particular. 

26,647. Is there-anyform of paper kept hanging 


in the “office for them’ to copy telegraphic messages 


on ?—No. 

26,648. It is put on ordinary memorandum slips ? 
—We have telegraphic messages bound together. 
There is a paper put in between to take copies, 
then they are all filed. 


26,649. Do they remain bound up papers in the’ 


book, or do you take the messages out ?>—They are 
taken out as they are written off. 

26,650. Are the counterfoils numbered ?—No. 

26,651. There is no counterfoil ?—No; they are 
only posted up in hundreds. 

26,652. There is no message book in which they 
are all entered and kept ?—No. 

26,653. In the case of trains being out of course, 
a train, say, going north you find is late coming to 
your station, ‘and’ your station is the passing-place for 
another train, what do you do?’ Take for instance 
the 4.50 p.m., which is a goods train from Perth? 
—Yes. 

26,654. That according to instructions should pass 
some other train-at Boat-of-Garten ?—Yes, the 7.35 
from, Inverness. 

26,655. It crosses another train at Aviemore ?P— 
Yes. 

26,656. 1f you found that that train was late in 
coming to you what would you do?—If it was very 


late, say half an hour,—a goods driver does not con- 


sider half an hour much late, but it is with passenger 

trains—it is a goods train we have in hand now ? 
26,657. Yes, this is a goods train. Say that 

is half an hour late coming “?_The man on duty at 


7 
/ 


the time says to Inverness that the train is not 


signalled. 

26,658. Not signalled from Aviemore ?—Yes, and 
the other train is perhaps standing at the station, 
that is, the 7.385 which crosses the 4. 50, down at Boat- 
of-Garten. He says, “7.35 standing here ready, 4.50 
not yet signalled.” Inverness has to call up Avie- 
more, and ask them what time that train is signalled 
to Aviemore. If they find they can send on the 
7.35 to cross the 4.50 at Aviemore they do it, or they 
give the telegraphic message from Tnverness to stop 
the 4.50 at their station until the 7.35 arrives at 
Aviemore. Then the message is repeated back to 
Inverness to the superintendent’s office, and we get 
a telegraphic message again to send on the 7.35 to 
Aviemore, there to cross the 4.50 down train, and 
we have to repeat that message back to Inverness, 

~ so that that lets us thoroughly understand. Bie Beg 
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26,659. Would that be done in the case I have 
put, which Ihave taken at a time when your night 
man is on duty ?—He is authorised to do that without 


_ calling me up. 


26,660. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is that night 
man—a porter ?—He is a man who has been a good 
long while in railway service and knows the thing 


quite well and is appointed at a fair salary. 


26,661. Thoroughly well able to read a telegram ? 
—Yes. 

26,662. ( Chairman.) What sort of pay does he 
get 220s, 6d. 

26,663. Is he higher paid than the other porters ? 
—Yes. 

26,664. Two abifirids difference >—He has 6s. more. 
Sonia of our porters are not very high paid. 

26,665. What telegraph instruments do you use, 
self-recording or needles ?—Needles. 

26,666. Does he write down the message as he 
receives it >—Yes, he writes it down as he receives it. 

26,667. (Chatrman.) I suppose he has a slate and 
then copies it on paper ?’—He copies it on the paper 
at once. 


26,668. What instruments has he in the office—a 


: speaking: instrument from Inverness ?— Yes. 


26,669. Has he a speaking instrument communi- 
cating with Perth ?—Yes. 

"26, 670. Are they two distinct instruments, or 
merely one on the same circuit ?—Two instruments. 
Hither of the two can speak to Inverness or to Perth. 

26,671. Two instruments on two through wires ?— 


- Yes, two separate wires. 


26,672. What other instruments—the | signalling 
instruments from Aviemore ?—Yes, the signalling 
instruments from Aviemore and from Granta: That 


is the first crossing-station. 


Dava had ~ enised ?—If Forres had an 


26,673. Then he has two speaking instruments, 
ingle needles >—Yes. 


26,674. Then the signal instruments are what ?— 


They are just. exactly the same, they only extend to 


Aviemore on one side and Grantown on the other. 
Aviemore has a different needle and so.has Grantown. 
26,675. They are what are ordinarily called signal 
instruments with “line clear” and “line blocked ??— 
For the block system they are. 
26,676. Then we get two speaking instruments, 


Inverness and Perth—a speaking instrument from 


Aviemore ?—Yes, of course it is only used for the 
block. 


26,677. These. block instruments from Aviemore 
have a needle and on the dial is: marked “line clear” 

or “line blocked ?”—Yes. 

26,678. (Sir J. I. Simmons.) Do they pin over? 
—Yes. 

26,679. The Grantown pins over at your station ? 
—Yes. 

26,680. ( Chairman.) ‘Can the men use these signal 
instruments for speaking?—They can if they like 
between Aviemore and Grantown but nowhere else. 

26,681. What other means have they of communi- 
eating with Grantown or Aviemore ?—There are the 
ordinary speaking instruments for that. 

26,682. To those stations ?--Yes, to those stations. 

26,683. All your stations, in fact, on the line are-in 
the same circuit ?—Yes, in the same circuit. 

26,684. But. then— if you want to communicate 
urgently with Inverness and some other station, say 
Dava, is communicating with Inverness, you cannot 
get your message through i at the same time ; 


— not until Dava has done. 


- 26,685. What is the rule as regards precedence. 
Suppose Daya has done and somebody else had called 
before ‘you, what is the rule ?—Inverness has pre- 
cedence over all other stations. 

26,686. Suppose “you want to send an urgent 


“message respecting a train and Dava is communicating 


at the time with Inverness and some other station, say 
Forres, had also~called Inverness before you: had, 
which would get precedence, Forres or you after 
m4 iS: Pp.” 
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message to send they would have precedence. 
had an “S. P.” message they must stop. 


26,687. Inverness would answer you?—Yes; we 20 April 1875. 


would hold on the needle so that Forres could not 
work until we had given them liberty. 

26,688. How do you indicate that you have an 
“S. P.’ What is your call for Inverness >—“ P. T.” 

26,689. How do you indicate that you have got a 
special message ?—We hold on the party that is 
calling, and signal “§. P.” message. 

26,690. Have you ever had a delay in getting an 
8) Pp message along ?—Well, there might have 
been a delay of a few minutes, say five or ten, but not 
more. 

26,691. If Perth is speaking Inverness can you 
get your message on ?—Not at the time that Perth is 
speaking to Inverness. We could take the other 
instrument. There are two instruments. If no other 
body was working with the other instrument we 
could use that. 

26,692. If both your instruments are working can 
you cut off the circuit ?—We can cut off the circuit 
so that no party can call up Inverness south of the 
station. 

26,693. You have the power of doing that if you 
want ?—Yes, we do that often in many cases where it 
is required for an “§. P.” message. 

26,694. Are the men often in the habit of conversing 
by means of the signal instruments with Aviemore 
and Grantown ?-—They do that many a time. 

26,695. Suppose, for instance, a man wants to know 
whether another train that is expected has reached 
Aviemore or whether one is known at Aviemore that 
has been telegraphed from Kincraig ?—He can just 
ask Aviemore. 

26,696. He would ask that on the signal instru- 
ment ?—Yes, or he might take the block instrument; 
still it is against the rules and regulations to speak on 
the block instrument. 

26,697. Do you ever find them doing it ?—Yes, 
they do it occasionally. 

26,698. It is a very common thing ?>—Yes; there is 
nothing wrong in it unless there is a train due. 

26,699. I do not think I have the code of the 
telegraph signals here ?—The code of signals is in the 
time table, our own private signals. 

26,700. (Mr. Galt.) In the case his Grace put he 
supposed the train to be half an hour late. - Suppose, 
instead of that, it was only a quarter of an hour late ? 
—It would be no advantage to send it to Aviemore 
across there, because that would hinder the down 
train fully a quarter of an hour, it would just have to 
wait till the other train arrived, 

26,701. (Chairman.) Find me the code of signals ? 
—That is them (handing them to the Chairman). 

26,702. That is the list of calls.,—Yes, 

26,703. And an “SS. P.” I see has the pr legghghnt > 
— Yes. 

26,704. “T. M.,” that is merely a communication, 
a reporting message ?—Reporting the time of the 
arrival and departure of a train. 

26,705. Have you any number of ticks 
indicating what train is coming ?—None. 

26,706. It is merely given “train on line ? »— 
Merely “ train on line,” nothing else. 

26,707. Is there a steep incline down to you or 
towards you ?—Yes, there is, it is not very steep; but 
there is an incline down to the station from the 
south. 

26,708. Have you ever had any trains break loose 
going up that incline with waggons ?—I have never 
seen any break off. 

26,709. There was an accident at Boat-of-Garten 
station ?—Yes. 

26,710. You were station-master in charge, I 
think, in January ?—Yes, I was in charge at that 
time. 

26,711. The 8th of January '—Yes, 
January, that was the time. 

26,712. That arose from the coming in train taking 
the points in the wrong direction primarily ?—Yes. 
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26,713. And there was some little doubt as to how 
they were placed ?—Yes, there was. I think myself 
they were placed wrong. 

26,714. A man named Geddes made some mistake ? 
—Yes. 

26,715. There was a signal not lit ?—The distance- 
signal. It was not burning very brightly at the 
time. It had got shifted some way or other. 

26,716. I see in the Board of Trade Report that 
the collision was primarily caused by want of caution 
on the part of the driver of the up train not paying 
heed to the absence of the light in the distance- 
signal ?—It was lighted. I went down and saw it 
immediately after. It was lighted but it was not 
burning brightly. 

26,717. Probably it had got out of the centre of 
focus of the glass ?—The guard of the train said that 
he saw the signal quite distinctly. 

26,718. It was owing to the pointsman not being 
at the facing points ?—Yes, of course, he was not 
at the facing points. He says that he did not get 
the signal that the train was coming, but had he been 
at the points and turned them over the collision would 
not have taken place. 

26,719. What do you suppose he was doing when 
the train was signalled, because the signal does not 
appear to have been received or answered ?—My 
opinion of it is that he had fallen asleep. 

26,720. That he had gone to sleep ?—Yes. He 
denied it himself, but at the same time I rather think 
that was the case. 

26,721. Had you any reason to think he had had 
anything to make him sleepy, anything to drink? 
He was quite sober. I saw him half an hour before 
the thing took place. 

26,722. How soon after ?—I met him in the door 
coming out of the office where the collision had taken 
place. 

26,723. (Mr. Galt.) What explanation did he give? 
—That the signal was not offered. 

26,724. (Chairman.) The circumstances appear to 
be these: Grantown gave the signal “train on line” 
but did not get it ‘answered, and nevertheless the 
train started p—Yes. 

26,725. It seems quite clear from the statements 
and the evidence here that at all events it was not 
answered from your station ?—The block was not 
taken until the collision took place. 

- 26,726. It was not taken until the pitch in had 
happened ?—I do not think it was. I had gone oft 
duty myself and I was preparing to go to bed when 
the collision took place. 

26,727. Did you look the next morning at the 
copies of the messages ?—I was on duty after that 
the whole night. ; 

26,728. How soon did you notice the copies of the 
telegrams ?—I was standing beside the clerk the 
whole night telegraphing backwards and forwards. 

26,729. Did you notice the entries in the signal 
book that night >—Yes. 

26,730. When you looked at it how long was that 
after the collision had taken place ?—It was not two 
minutes. 

26,781. And was the entry made ?—The entry 
was made at the time that the collision took place. 

26,732. Was it made in ink or in pencil ?—In ink. 

26,738. Did it look wet ?—It was just immediately 
done, 

26,734. And had the arrival of the train been 
marked on?—No; he had not time to mark the 
arrival of the train. \ 

26,785. The noise of the train coming in woke 
him ?—My opinion was that the collision woke 
him up. 

26,736. Was he fined or reprimanded or anything ? 
—He was dismissed. 

26,737. Dismissed from the service altogether ?— 
Yes, he was dismissed altogether. 

26,738. Had he been long with them ?—About two 
years. He was in the service before that. He was 
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one of the surface men, one of the permanent way 
men, he had only been about two years as porter. / 

26,739, At Boat-of-Garten you haye a junction? 
—Yes. 


26,740. That is the Forres line ?—The Forres and 


the Strathopey line. There is a branch line coming 
up there. , we 
26,741. The junction faces anything coming from 


the south, coming from the south the junctions go off — 


north ?—There is no train that passes on or from 
the Great North on to the Highland. 

26,742. At Boat-of-Garten the Main Highland line 
goes on to Forres ?—The Speyside 
of-Garten north to Craigellachie. 

26,743. You have two single lines to work from 
your station going northwards, one main line and 
the other the Speyside ?—Yes. 

26,744. You control the working on the Speyside 
as well as the Highland ?—Yes. 


; 
\ 


goes from Boat- — 


26,745. Have you separate instruments for working © 


on the Speyside ?—Yes, we have separate instruments 
for working on the Speyside. The Speyside line is 
a different line, it does not go into the Highlands. 

26,746. Do not the rails join?—It goes along the 
Highland line for about a mile and a half. 

26,747. It is a single line from your station ?— 
Yes. 

26,748. They merely run parallel on the same bank 
and then they diverge >—Yes. 


o 


26,749. At the station. the points join ?—Yes, the f 


points join at the station, 

26,750. Have you a pair of instruments or one for 
Speyside One instrument only. 

26,751. One block ?>—There is nothing but one 
instrument. 

26,752. Is that a block instrument or a common 
speaking instrument ?—It is used for both. 

26,753. What description is it?—A needle. 

26,754. A single needle ?—Yes, a single needle. 

26,755. What is the system of working the Spey- 
side, is it the same as on the Highland ?—There is 
no block taken further than to say “ train on line.” 

26,756. And “ line clear ?’’—Yes, and line clear. 

26,757. Nothing more ?—No. 

26,758. This night porter that you have been 
speaking of before took the signals on the Speyside ? 
—There are no night trains on the Speyside. 

26,759. Is this the same signalman. Does the 
same person who takes the signals for the Highland 
take them for the Speyside ?—Yes. 

26,760. Do the instruments stand on a shelf to- 
gether >—Yes. 

26,761. Is there any separate book kept of the 
Speyside ~ signals ?—Yes, there is a separate’ train 
book for the Speyside. 

26,762. In that the signals of “train on line” and 
“arrival” are entered ?—Yes. 

26,763. At the time?—Just as they arrive and 
depart. 

26,764. By the signalman. or by you?—By the 
clerk in charge. 

26,765. And up to what time at night is the Spey- 
side line open?—The last train comes in at 
8.15 p.m. 

26,766. And your last train out is P—3.55. 

: 26,767. And your first train in the morning ?— 
.50. 

26,768. Nothing on 
on Sunday. 

26,769. Do they work very regularly on the Spey- 
side or not as regards time keeping ?—They are 
pretty close to time. _ 

26,770. Do you or the clerk in charge have any 
telegraphic communication to carry on the Speyside 


Sunday ?—No, nothing at all 


instruments besides the train signalling ?—That is the ~ 


only instrument we have for any messages that may 
be passing between any of the stations and the 
superintendent and the Boat-of-Garten. 

26,771. Merely train business ?—Yes, merely train 
business. 

26,772. Do you take postal messages at your 
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stations ?—Not on the Speyside, we do sometimes on 
the Highland. 

26,773. Anything you thought urgent, such as a 
case of illness ?—Yes. 

26,774. Not on the Speyside ?—Not on the Spey- 
side. 

26,775. Have you any breaksmen or enginemen 
under you control at Boat-of-Garten ?—The Speyside 
breaksmen and enginemen stop all night at Boat-of- 
Garten. 

26,776. And take their orders from you ?—Yes, 
and take their orders from me. 

26,777. Does it happen to you at your station in 
the busy time, which we understand is July, August, 
and September, to have to keep your men on duty 
long hours from any cause ?—They are not very late 
on duty. Our busiest time is the middle of the day. 

26,778. A man who is going to take the night 
work, would he ever. be kept out all day ?—Not 
unless it was his own pleasure. Sometimes he may 
stop out a little on Saturday, but it is only during his 
own pleasure. As far as the company is concerned 
he is never called upon to do it. 

26,779. You would have three men on during the 
day ’—-Yes, we should have three men on during the 


__ day. 


- none just now who could read it. 


26,780. You have never had to call for the 
assistance of other men coming on at night ?—No. 
26,781. Does that man take duty every night for a 


week—I mean your night man ?-—Yes. 


26,782. Is there another man taken on the next 
week ?—He is regularly on week after week. He is 
appointed for that duty alone. 

26,783. If he fails what would happen ?—We 
should require to get another man. 

26,784. Are any of your men equal to doing the 


duty temporarily ?—They might do it temporarily. 


26,785. Have you anyone you would trust ?—I 
have none just now, bui I have seen many men that 
I could trust well enough. I have a man I could 
trust if he could do the telegraph work, but I have 
I could trust 
some of them I have to do the work quite well if they 
could read it. 

26,786. Except on this occasion I have been 
referring to, the 8th of January, have you ever had 
eal mishap at the station ?—No, never anything 
else. 

26,787. In that instance there was some little 
irregularity, that is to say, itis quite clear the man 
did not go down to the points ?—It is quite clear that 
he did not attend to his duties. 

26,788. There is no dispute about that ?—No, 
there is no dispute about that. 

26,789. Have you ever had occasion to caution 
any of your men as to failing in that particular duty 
before ?—No, I never found any of them fail to 
attend to the points. 

26,790. You never noticed the points unattended 
before ?—-No, I never noticed them unattended 
before. z 
_ 26,791. (Mr. Galt.) Was there much damage done 
by the accident ?—The engines were spoiled a little 
in the buffer beams, and 8 or 10 waggons. 

26,792. (Chairman.) That is the only time you 
have known your points not attended to?—The only 
time. 

26,793. (Mr. Galt.) Were there any additional 
precautions taken after that accident ?—Nothing 
more can be done that I know of. 

26,794. (Chairman.) With regard to the notice 
given to drivers when there is any change in passing- 
places for a special train, as for instance is the case to 
day, there is a special train, what notice do you 
station-masters get of this ?—We get a copy of the 
notices and a letter from the superintendent’s office 
that that special train and some other ordinary train 
is going to cross at our station. y 

26,795. In the case of this special train running to 
day, it has to cross at Boat-of-Garten ?—Yes ; that 


_ would be 6.10 p,m. down, 
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26,796. When should you yvt this notice, or when 
did you?—Sometimes we get it like yesterday, but 
generally we get it by the mail to day. 

26,797. That is for a train this evening, you would 
get it by the mail to day p—Yes. 

26,798. Did you get this before you came away ?— 
No, I left yesterday at three in the afternoon. 

26,799. It had not come in then ?—No, it had not 
come in then. 

26,800. What sort of notice is given to the drivers 
of this?—I could not say what notice is given to 
them,’ They get one of the bills at any rate. 

26,801. That is just what I wanted to ascertain. 
The driver who has been here said these are only put 
in the shed, which seemed to be a little uncertain 
notice that he had not got one of these ?—I considered 
always that the driver got one of these, the guards 
too, and, of course, the guards rule the train. 

26,802. There is nothing in it specifying that the 
drivers or the guards are to have them ?—I know the 
guard does get one. 

26,803. (Mr. Galt.) If by any accident you should 
not receive that notice, what would be the conse- 
quence ?—The bill is sent away to the station. If it 
has not come to hand as soon as ever we give the 
time of the train the question is asked, did not you 
receive a bill for the special train, and if we have not 
got it we have to say no, and if we have got it we have 
to give “special bill number so and so received.” 
We have to acknowledge it by wire and letter. 

26,804. (Chairman.) If you had not got this 
notice, or a similar notice, you would know nothing 
about the special coming ?—No, nothing. We would 
know, because the train before the special was 
coming would have on a signal at the front and the 
back—at the front at any rate it would have on 
“train following,” that would be a train out of time. 

26,805. What rule applies to that ?—I could not 
say—a red beard during the day anda green signal 
at night. 

26,806. Rule 61, I suppose, is the rule. It says a 
disc is to be hung on a train preceding special train ? 
—Yes. 

26,807. A red board with the words ‘engine 
following” must be fixed conspicuously on the front 
of the engine, and a red dise with the words “up,” 
or “down,” on some conspicuous part of the end of 
the train ?—Yes. 

26,808. And lights at night ?—Yes, lights at night. 

26,809. That would give you the warning ?—Yes, 
that would give us warning. 

26,810. Do you ever recollect a case where you did 
not get the notice ?—I have known the bill carried 
over to the next station, and come back by the 
following train, but I have never seen it farther than 
that. I have seen it carried to Aviemore and come 
back by the next train. t 

26,811. By a mistake of the guard in not putting it 
out?—Yes, by a mistake of the guard in not putting 
it out. 

26,812. So that you have got it before the train 
has come ?—Yes, I have always got it before the train 
has come. 

26,813. Ample notice ?—Yes, ample notice. 

26,814. What happens on your line in case of it 
being necessary for the engineers to take materials 
along suddenly, in case of any sudden repair that is 
wanted, or any damage done to the line ?—That all 
goes by telegraph again. 4 

26,815. You would only get a telegraphic notice of 
that ?—We should only have a telegraphic notice of 
that. 

26,816. In case an engine comes to your station 
and you had not had instructions, do you detain that 
engine—a man with materials for repair—until you 
have communicated by wire with Inverness, or do you 
act on any instructions brought by the train P—t 
should require to go back to Inverness and inquire of 
them what was to be done with this train. 

26,817. Is Inverness for those purposes open: all 
the night through ?>—AII night. 
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» 26,818. Always —Always,—at least I think there 
are some hours on Sunday night it is not open. 

26,819. 1 aim referring to the week ?-—Through the 
week: it is open night and day. 

26,820 (Mr. Galt.) You have no traffic at all on 
Sundays ?—The mails. 

26,821. (Chairman.) ‘The drivers work: two Sundays 
in five ?—Yes. 

26,822. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said that your 
people at the ‘station wrote down the telegraphic 
messages that they received ?—Yes. 

26, 823. Do they write down all the telegraphic 
messages that they send ?—Yes, just the same as if 
they received them. 

26,824. And do they write them down before they 
telegraph them ?—Yes, they write them down before 
they telegraph them. 

26,825. And then they telegraph the written 
message ?—And then they telegraph the written 
message. 

26,826. And those messages are filed ?—Yes, there 
is a copy kept in the station, and another copy sent to 
Inverness to the superintendent’s office. 

26,827. I think you said before you went to Boat- 
of- Gar ten you were clerk in the Inverness stores !— 
Yes, in the stationery stores. 

26,828. Are you aware who it is at the telegraph 
station at Inverness who has to receive these messages 
from all parts of the line ?—There is a night man 
appointed for that purpose. 

26,829. Does he refer in every case to the super- 
intendent, Mr. Robertson ?—This night man: has 
power to act unless there is anything out of the 
ordinary. If an accident happens, or anything 
seriously goes wrong on the line, he has to send for 
Mr. Robertson. 

26,830. Does Mr. Robertson live close to the station 
—in it ?—He does not live in the station, but I could 
not say whether he lives far from it. 

26,831. When he goes to dinner, or to the town on 
business, who manages all this telegraph ?—There is 
a day man along with Mr. Robertson, assigned to him, 
and he takes duty during his absence. 

26,832. What is the particular class of that day 
man. Is hea porter, or above that ?—Above that ; 
he is under superintendent. 

26,833. Is he a man accustomed to go out along the 
line and to see the working of the line at. the various 
stations ?—He does not go out much. He may some- 
times take a run out, but he seldom goes. 


26,834. And he, in fact, in the absence of Mr. 


Robertson regulates the traffic ?—Yes. 

26,885. And is there a night man in a: similar 
position as he is;—assistant superintendent ’—He is 
what they call assistant night superintendent. 
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26,836. (Chairman.) What class of man would he 
be, equal toa station-master >—The man they have just 
nowiwas a station-master. ‘This is an advance to him. 

26,837. Station-master at what class of aa 2 
At Grantown. 

26,838. And the other man, was ie a station- 
master ?—No, a guard. He has been there a good 
while and is rather a clever man, well acquainted with 
the working’ of our line, and does his work well. 

26,839. I suppose you get among the guards some- 
times rather a ‘superior grade ?—They suit the’ like of 
that place better than other people ‘do sometimes. _ 

26,840. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do these’ persons 
receive the’ messages’ by telegrapli themselves, or do 
they receive them through the telegraph clerk, and 
have them brought to them ?—They have a telegraph 
clerk, but the night man has~ often to work himself. 
The day man would not take messages. He might 
do it occasionally. 

26,841. Is ‘he occupied with other duties at the 
station at Inverness. Has he to do with the passenger 
and the goods traffic, and the starting of the trains ? 
—There is a station-master-for starting the trains. 


26,842. He has the general superintendence of the” 


station as well?—He is not outside. 
the work inside. 

26,843. (Chairman.) This man only takes the 
superintendence of the general working of the line ? 

—Yes. 

26,844, There is another man for platform duty ?— 
Yes ; there is what is called a station superintendent 
on the outside. 

26,845. Has this man any other duties at the 
station besides attending to the traffic arrangements ? 
—He has nothing to do besides that. 

26,846. His whole; sole, and undivided attention 
is given to that >—Yes. There may be some corre- 
spondence to attend to in connexion with the trains, 
or other companies writing for several things which 
they write about now and again, but attending to the 
trains is his principal duty. 

26,847. There is no one at Perth that has any 
power along the line of a similar nature ?—There is 
Mr. Munroe. He has the looking after the traffic at 
this end, but he has not the same authority. 

26, 848. Can he alter any train arrangements at all 
—He must get his instructions from Inverness. 

26,849. He must telegraph to Inverness ?—Yes, he 


He has only 


ean send them a message, and suggest that this or 


that thing should be done. 

26,850. But he cannot do it himself ?—No, he 
cannot do it himself. 

26,851. When he starts a train from here he cannot 
give any special orders to the driver or guard with 
reference to ‘passing at stations ?—Not at all. The 
whole of that must come from Inverness. 


The witness withdrew. 
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26,852. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver I 
think ?—Yes. 

26,853. On the Great North of Scotland line ?— 
Yes. 

26,854. How ag have you been Bhiving ?—26 
years and a half. 

26,855. On what lines?—The North British and 
the Great North ; 21 years come November on the 
Great North. 

26,856. And before that on the North British ?— 
Yes, the rest of the time. 

26,857. What are you ES now ?—Passenger 
trains. 

26,858: What is your course of work—take this 
week—last Monday what did rom do?—I left Keith 
at 6.10 a.m. 

26,859. And went to Aberdeen Jeastlibs, 

26,859a. Arrived at Aberdeen’ when ?—At 8.50. 

26,860. A.M. ?—Yes, 


26, 861. Then you would leave Aberdeen when > 
Eleven 0 ’clock, 


26,862. Where for p—From Aberdeen to Keith. 


26,863. Eleven o’clock ; and when do ~you arrive at 
Keith ?—1.30. 


26,864. Then the next trip my am done for the — 


day. 

26,865. Same Tuesday ?>—Tuesday the same. 

26,866. The same every day ?—Yes. 

‘26,867. Six days a week P—Yes, six ‘days a week, 
Sometimes we get a shop day. There is a spare 
engine at Keith, and when there is nothing for the 
Spare engine to ‘do we get a shop day ; but when the 
day is so short, and there is anything else to do for 
the spare engine, we do not get a shop day. 

26,868. You hardly want it with the hours you 
port! got. You have to take a special trip sometimes ? 
—Yes. 

26,869, If anything’ is wanted in the afternoon you 
are the man to do it ?—In the summer time we rin to 
Aberdeen ‘oceasionally twice a day. Sometimes in the 
summer time we’ leave'at 7.20, and ‘arrive in Keith at 
10. Not very often, but occasionally.” 


i 
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26,870. What class of engine are you working ?— 
A passenger engine, with 5 ft. 6 in. coupled wheels. 

26,871. Whateare. your trailing wheels ?—5 feet 
6 inches. 

26,872. All the wheels?—No; they are coupled 
with ‘the driving wheels. 

26,873. What does your engine weigh ?—About 25 
tons, or 24 tons 10 ewt. 

26,874. Is that with the boiler full >—Yes, 

26,875. And your tender ?—About 12 tons. 

26,876. What number of vehicles have you generally 
running ?—Well, in the winter, we ordinarily run 
about five one way and six the other. 

' 26,877. Six carriages or vehicles, including the 
van eampraid ‘six carriages or vehicles, including the 
van. 

26,878. Do you run fish trucks, or anything of that 
sort, ‘with your train ?—Yes, we do. 

26, 879: That would come extra to the five or six ? 
—Yes ; there are four passenger carriages and two 
vans one way, and three carriages and a van the other 
way, but we have often extras besides that. ” 

26,880. You would have fish trucks or horse-boxes? 
—We have cattle trucks sometimes and fish trucks, 

26,881. You might have a goods truck .that was 
marked urgent. Anything with a red label on ?— 
Very seldom, but on Fridays and Saturdays we have 
more carriages. We have carriages from Inverurie to 
Aberdeen; and from Aberdeen to Inverurie, generally 
two extra every day, and on Fridays and Saturdays 
we have four or five. 

26,882. That, is the slick time of the year. Take 
your. busiest, time../,I..suppose that is July and 
August ?—We, will axerage 12 vehicles. | 

26, 883, Lhat is your busiest time, is it not ?Yes. 

26,884. Youvayerage 12 then ?—Yes. 

26,885. How many, break-vans out. of that Two. 

26, 886. What’ is the steepest gradient you work 
over 2 About. 1 in 70.. 

26,887. For how long ?—For about a mile and a 

half, ‘scarcely that, I daresay. 
, 26,888. What is your highest, running speed at any 
part of the road, ,I.do not mean the time speed, but 
what do you run up to on portions P—380 and 35, and 
as high as 40 miles an hour, 

26,889. If you arerunning with your trains in busy 


times 35 miles an hour, how soon can you stop if you 


got a signal or saw anything wrong ?—That would 
just depend on the weight of the train and the state 
of the road. 

26,890. Take to-day, a nice fine day like this, with 
12 vehicles .on ?—Running at 35 miles an hour ? 

"26,891. Yes ?—About 400 yards. 

26, ‘392. With your tender break and two van 
breaks ?—Yes. 

26,893. You could pull. up in about 400 yards ?.— 
es I think so, “i could pull up quicker by. revers- 


ing the engine, but we do not do that except in cases 


of emergency. 

26,894. With your tender. break,and your two, van 
breaks you think you could pull up in 400 yards ?— 
Yes, I am perfectly certain of that. 

26,895. You have no break on your engine wheels ? 


ie Nos none on the engine wheels. 


26, 896. Or any special apparatus, as I hear some 
of the Highland companies have, for admitting, water 
and steam to the cylinder—dragging it, in fact ?— 
26 897,. Did you ever see. engines with breaks on 


the driving, wheels ?— Yes. 


26,898, When, you were on ‘the North British they 
SOR have them on some of them at that. time— 


‘steam ‘breaks; ?~-There, were no steam breaks .there 


while I was there. 

| 26,899. You ‘have never worked, an engine avith a 
peak on the driving wheels at all ?—Never. 

26,900. How long have -you. been working this 
course which, you,have’ sinter us tot-Abont five years 
_—nearly five. 

26,901. (Earl of Aberdeen. ) Tid wotk deol about ? 
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—Always the same trains, but the hours ,alter in the 
winter time. 

26,902. (Chairman.) 'The course of trains between 
Keith and Aberdeen you have been working on for 
five years ?—Not the 11 o’clock train. I have been 
working the 11 o’clock train for four years, and before 
that the 1 o’clock. 

26,903. How long is it since you drove goods 
trains ?—That would be about a dozen years. Of 
course, I have occasionally been on goods since that 
time, but I am regularly on the passengers. 

26,904. If there has been any delay or any. trains 
out of course within the last 12 months, have you 
ever been sent to help the goods traffic on—to fetch 
goods with a goods train ?—I do not recollect. 

26,905. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It is not a common 
thing with you ?—No, 

26,906. (Chairman.) Is your line worked on the 
block ?>— Yes. 

26,907. It is a single line the greater part of it 
that you work ?—Yes, single all the way from Dyce 
to Keith. 

26,908. Do you work with a train staff?—No, the 
block system. 

26,909. By telegraph ?>—Yes, by telegraph. 

26,910. How long has that been the case ?—Ever 
since the line was opened. 

26,911. Have you ever had anything happen to 
your train since you haye been working on the Great 
North ?—Yes. 

26,912. Any collision P— No. 

26,913. You never had one ?—No.. 

26,914. Nor been run into ?—No. Thad a collision 
on the North British, but never on the Great North. 

26,915. Have you had anything wrong with your 
train—a broken, tyre ?—Yes. 

26,916. On your engine ?—The tender, 

26, 917. It came off ‘the wheels ?—Yes, completely. 

26, 918. It threw your tender off >—Yes. 

26, 919. And the engine off >—No. 

26,920, Only, the tender ?—Only the tender. 
the trailing wheels of the tender. 

26,921. Was the next carriage or van thrown off? 
—It wasat the time of the storm about nine years ago 
I suppose. . We were running coupled, in front of a 
goods train to assist. him at the time of a storm. It 
had been; for two or three days at that time, and 
going between ,Gartly and Huntly the tyre broke. 
We had a ‘passenger, engine ahead of the goods 
engine. 

26,922. You have had no failure since that ?—No. 
We have had, engines, break down several times since 
that. 

26,923. What sort of a break down?—The crank 


Only 


pin broke one of the times, and the coupling rods 


broke ; they came off when the pin broke. 
26,924. That was all consequent upon the pin 
breaking >—That was the pin’s fault. 


26,925. What other failures >—A broken piston. 

26,926. What sort of piston >—A metallic piston. 

26,927. A.solid piston on the rod, or keyed on ?— 
Keyed on. 

26,928. Not forged on ?—No. 

26,929, A. cast block ?>—Yes. 

26,930. Metal rings p—Yes, 

26,9381, Keyed on the rod ?—-Yes. 

26,932. That. broke ?—Yes. 

26,933. What was. that laid to?—I could hardly 


tell you that. 

- 26,934, Had you had the cylinder cover off within 
the last month before that ?—No ; I should: not for 
five months before. - 

26,935. Perhaps that accounted for it yal ; they 
worked first-rate. I could hardiy tell you what it 
was accounted for it. ‘There might have been a flaw 
in the, casting, L could not say. I have had several 
piston-heads broken before and since that. 

26,936. What other sorts of failure ?—A side rod. 

26, "937, Broke ?—Yes. 

26, 938. Any other sort >—Tubes bursting and the 
like of that. ", 
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26,939. Anything referring more to the machinery ? 
—No other thing referring to the machinery. 

26,940. Have you not had any piston rods bent ? 
—lI have had a piston rod broke, 

26,941. Where did it break ?—Just at the cotter 
hole. 

26,942. You have had a hot end sometimes ?— Very 
seldom. 

26,943. You have had such a thing asa big end 
hot ?—Yes. 

26,944. Have you had that sort of thing happen 
during the last 12 months or so ?—I have had no 
break down the last 12 months. 

26,945. Have you not come in with a hot big end 
for instance ?—I have had them warm, but not 
particularly. 

26,946. Do you work with injectors or pumps ?— 
With injectors. 

26,947. Two or one >—One. 

26,948. Any pump ?—No. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


26,949. You do not use them now ?—No. . ~ 

26,950. You have no experience of difficulties or 
irregularities, you have such nice easy work ?—No, I 
have no difficulty. 


26,951. (Mr. Galt.) Have you always had such an 
easy time?—No, not at all. I have had it for five 
years ; but I have seen one for 24 hours at a time 
never off the engine. 

26,952. As a rule do they change men from severe 
duty to easy duty as they get longer in the service of . 
the company ?—They do that generally. 

26,953. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you speak of 
24 hours on duty, that would be in case of some 
emergency ?—That was when I was on the North 
British. I never have such long hours here, except 
when there is a storm, a collision, or a break down. 

26,954. (Mr. Galt.) Aré there other drivers nearly 
as long in the service.as you have been ?—John 
Paterson has been nearly as long, or longer. 


The witness withdrew. 


JOHN PATERSON examined. 


26,955. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver on 
the Great North of Scotland ?—Yes. 

26,956. What is your course of duty usually. Your 
Monday duty for instance. What trains did you take 
last Monday ? — The 1 o’clock from Aberdeen to 
Keith. 

26,957. You tan the 1 o’clock train from Aberdeen 
to Keith ?—Yes- 

26,958. One in the afternoon that is ?—1 p.m. 

26,959. And then you left Keith to return ?— 
At 4. 

26,960. And got home to Aberdeen ?—At 6.45. 

26,961. What else do you do ?—I take down the 
9.10. I turn out of the shed at 11.30. 

26,962. That night ?—In the morning before I 
do that. 

26,963. 11.30 in the morning P—Yes; and do the 
shunting required up to 1 o’clock, and then I take the 
1 o’clock. 

26,964. You are on duty at the shed about half- 
past 10 ?—TI leave the house about half-past 10. 

26,965. And you then are employed shunting until 
you take out the 1 o’clock train, and return home 
about 6.45 to Aberdeen. Then it takes you three 
quarters of an hour to put your engine by ?—Yes; I 
am clear before 8. 

26,966. Now Tuesday, the next day ?—EKvery day, 
except Saturday, I am there about two to three hours 
later. I go out to Inverurie a short run. 

26,967. You take an extra trip on Saturday ?— 
Yes. 

26,968. Have you any shed days ?—No. 

26,969. When do you wash out your boiler ?—It is 
washed out for us on Sunday morning. 

26,970. By the cleaners ?>—Yes, there is a man for 
that purpose. 

26,971. Have you two engines for your course of 
work ?—No, only one. 

26,972. How long have you had her out ?—Since 
she was repaired. I have had her four years, since I 
had her out on the Ist of May four years ago. 

26,973. What sort of repair has she wanted since ? 
—There was a broken axle-box, and they gave her 
four new axle-boxes on account of that one failing. 
That is all the repair she has got. 

26,974. Was that the box casing or the brasses ? 
—The brass and the box is all in one. 

26,975. All cased in one?—Yes, and it was a 
broken box. It was a patched thing at first. 

26,976. What is the weight of your engine ?— 
From 22 to 23 tons, the engine without the tender. 

26,977. How many wheels ?— A six - wheeled 
engine. 

26,978. Four-coupled ?—Four-coupled. 

26,979. And what does your tender weigh ?--I 

could not exactly say. 

26,980, ‘Ten tons >—10 tons I think. 


26,981. What breaks have you ?—One break. 

26,982. A screw break on the tender ?—Yes. 

26,983. A four or six wheeled tender ?—Four 
wheels. 

26,984. Have you ever had a break upon the engine 
wheels that you have been working, upon the driving 
wheels P—No. 

26,985. During the four years you have had this 
engine out have you had any mishaps to the machi- 
nery, such as bending a piston rod ?—No. 

26,986. Have you had crank pins broken or any- 
thing of that sort ?—Not on that engine. 

26,987. Not in those four years ?—No. 

26,988. Any hot ends ?—Not particularly. 

26,989. You have had the big end hot sometimes ? 
—Well the crank pins are pretty worn, and they heat 
occasionally. 

26,990. Has your boiler not had a fresh set of tubes 
in that time ?—There has been nothing done to the 
boiler during that time. 

26,991. Are all your tubes clear ?—Yes, completely 
clear. 

26,992. None plugged ?—_No. 

26,993. What number of vehicles do you run with 
ordinarily ?—About six for the passenger train, but 
we get on goods sometimes, that is, horse-boxes and 
cattle trucks. 

26,994. And fish trucks ?—Yes, and fish trucks, 
&e. 

26,995. What do you think in the busy time of the 
year you would run up to?—Ten to 12. 

26,996. What is the highest speed that you would 
make on any part of your line?—When we get over 
the hill and are light, we run about 40 miles an hour 
sometimes. 

26,997. What is your steepest gradient ?—One in 
100 on the main line. 

26,998. That is in your run from Keith to Aber- 
deen ?—Yes. 

26,999. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you speak of 
that you do not include Aberdeen to Kittybrewster, ? 
—A short distance, from Kittybrewster to Aberdeen 
is one in 72. 2 

27,000. Within what distance, if you were running 
your 10 or 12 carriages at 40 miles an hour could 
you stop your train if anything was wrong or the 
signal was against you?—A quarter of a mile on a 
level road. 

27,001. On such a day as this with the rails dry ? 
—Yes. é 

27,002. How many of the 10 or 12 vehicles would 
have breaks ?—'Two besides the tender. 

27,003. Two vans ?—Yes. 

27,004. How long is it since you were working 
goods trains ?>—Not regularly these many years, but 
I have worked goods trains occasionally, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


27,005. How long have you been a driver ?—Since 
the year 1847, 

27,006. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When you were 
working on the other road what hours had you ?— 
Fourteen hours a day. The man that is there on 
my run has 14 hours now. 

27,007. (Mr. Galt.) How long is it since you left 
that ?—Three years past. 

27,008. (Chairman.) When you were running that 
14 hours a day I suppose you were quite up to the 
mark, awake and able to look to your signals ?—I 
needed rest, but I do not need much sleep. 

27,009. When you were working 14 hours, did you 
find at the end of the 14 hours you were not able to 
attend to your work ?—I found if I was to continue 
at it it would shorten my working days. 

27,010. How often did the 14 hours come ?—Every 
day, a day occasionally, perhaps once in three or four 
weeks was a shed day. 

27,011. That depending more on the state of the 
engine than anything else ?—No, it was the cattle 
train, the cattle engine that relieved us. 

27,012, Did that go on the whole year 14 hours? 
—Yes, the man that is running that train at this 
time has been 140 and 150 miles a day, and he runs 
for weeks sometimes without a shed day. 

27,018. How long has he been working that train ? 
—Since I left, three years past. 

_ 27,014. Does he get more pay ?—No. 

27,015. Are you paid so much a day on the Great 
North ?—So much a day. 

27,016. Having an ordinary trip ?—Yes. 

27,017. Are you expected in a case like yours 
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where the hours are not very long, if there is any 
emergency, to help >—Yes. 

27,018. Then if you are kept out by any accident 
or irregularity of the trains, three or four hours extra 
some days, are you then in the next week given 
a day off to balance you ?—No, I get a little extra 
allowance of money. 

27,019. How is that apportioned, so much an hour, 
or what '—I think there is no regular rule. If he 
- in a good humour he would give us a quarter of a 

ay. 
27,020. It depends on the will of the superinten- 
dent ?—Just that. 

27,021. How long has the nan been working who 
has got this 14 hours duty ?—On that traint 
27,022. Altogether, how long has he been driving 
for the company ?>—He was a fireman when I came 
to the company 20 years ago, and he was driving 
three years after that. 

27,023. He has had 20 years of it ?—Yes, fireman 
and driver. 

27,024. (Earl of Aberdeen.) He has a good time 
standing between the journeys ; he has time to rest ? 
—He has not mueh time to rest, he has about an 
hour at Peterhead, and another at Fraserburgh. He 
has not much time to rest. 

27,025. Is it a good thing for engine-drivers to have 
a good deal of shelter on the engines. It helps them 
in their work ?—'They would be much better for 
cover. 

' 27,026. Have you a cover ?—No; an upright rod. 
_ 27,027. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any covers on your 
line at all 7—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


Mr. James Masson examined. 


27,028. (Chairman.) You are station-master on the 
Great North of Scotland Railway ?—The Great North 
and the Highland Railway, it is a joint station ; I act 
for both. 

27,029. At Keith station ?>—Yes. 

27,030. How long have you been there ?—11 years 
and 11 months. 

27,031. At Keith ?—Yes. 

27,032. It is a joint station, is it not ?—Yes. 

27,033. A junction of the Speyside and the High- 
land ?—It is a terminus of the Highland Railway. 

27,034. It is a terminus of the Highland and joins 
the Great North also >—Yes. 

27,035. The line from Keith to Forres, is it a single 
or a double line ?—Single. 

27,036. The Speyside is single ?—Yes. 

27,037. The Great North of Scotland from Keith 
to Huntley ?—That is single. 

27,038. And to Banff ?—Single. 

27,039. Are there two lines of rails from Keith up 
to Grange Junction ?—No, all single. 

27,040. Is the Great North of Scotland, the Banff 
line, worked by a train. staff or by telegraph ; is the 
branch to Banff from Keith worked by telegraph; you 
do not use the train staff?—No, it is by Tyer’s 
electric signals. 

27,041. What is your staff of men at Keith ?— 
Eighteen. 

27,042. What do.they consist of ?—Three passenger 
porters and a ticket collector, five goods porters, three 
goods clerks, three pointsmen, one telegraph clerk, one 
booking clerk or ticket clerk. 

27,048. A passenger booking clerk ?—Yes; and a 
night watchman, and I think that is all. 

27,044. Who takes control when you are away ?— 
We have no relieving agent on the Great North of 
Scotland Railway at Keith station; the ticket col- 
lector has charge when I am off duty. 

27,045. What is your last train out or in ?—-The 
last is just now at/25 minutes past 7. a 

27,046. An inward or an outward train ?—That is 
coming in. | 


27,047. On which litte ?-—From Aberdeen, 


27,048. Is that the last train that comes in your 
station ?—Yes, at this season; the winter season. 

27,049. And the earliest out in the morning ?—Two 
in the morning, a goods train. es 

27,050. Where to ?—To Aberdeen. 

27,051. The other branches do not work so early in 
the morning ?—No. 

27,052. After the 7.25 train is in, all your staff is 
off duty, I suppose, except the night watchman ?— 
About 8, a little past 8. They have carriages to clean 
out. 

27,053. When you have done the station up, the 
night watchman, and who else remains on ?—Only the 
night watchman. 

27,054. Can he telegraph ?—No. 

27,055. Who comes on for the 2 o’clock goods 
to start ?—He is the only man at the station at that 
time. 

27,056. Who is responsible for giving him the order 
to start?—He gets a signal. We work by Tyer’s 
electric signals. We give a signal to Grange station 
and that must be taken before the train can be 
started. 

27,057. ‘The night watchman communicates with 
the Grange station, and gets a reply ?—Yes. 

27,058. What class of man is the night watchman ? 
He was a farm labourer before. 

27,059. Is he the highest paid man of your porter 
staff?—He is in the lowest class, 

27,060. What does he get >—16s. a week. 

27,061. What would your passenger porters, just to 
give me an idea, get on first coming on?—li6s. a 
week, 

27,062. The same ?—Yes. 

27,063. How long has he been with them ?—I 
think about two years before, and he left the service 
and came back, and he has been seven years since he 
came back. 

27,064. Then he is a trustworthy man ?—Yes, 

27,065. Does he keep any records of the times 
when that train leaves p—Yes, we have a book there 
for that purpose that shows the time the train was 
signalled to Grange, and the time the train Jeft Keith. 
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and the time the signal was received that it had 
passed Grange, line clear ” as wé call it. 

27,066. He records the times in a book that is 
ruled. with columns ?—Yes, 

27,067. Suppose the signal is not pce from 
Grange, but instead of merely acknowledging the 
signal they speak, can he take the message ?—I would 
rather say no, He can do alittle, but he is not com- 
petent. My house is within 150. yards of the station, 
and I have been often sent for when anything has 
been wrong. 

27, 068. “At night P—Yes. 

7,069. Sometimes it might happen from the 
cera ity of some of the ~ other trains, or from 
repairs going on that Grange might wish to delay ?— 
That is the only train in the north moving in that 
direction at that time, but we have had slight 
accidents at the station. I remember once by him 
not noticing the points properly a waggon went off the 
rails and was turned on its side. There are no other 
trains or anything likely to delay at Grange. 

27,070. Does it.ever happen in the case of repairs 
of the line that there is a special train working with 
materials relaying the road ?—Yes. 

27,071. In the night,?—Yes. 

27,072. Would he take a message for sucha thing 
as that >No, I have to be there and take the message 
inyself, We have strict instructions as to that. 

27,073. What rule in the book would that be ?—It 


is in the weekly circular this is the only thing. . It is 
the same as a time table. 
27,074. It is from Rule 405 to 415?—Yes,. We 


have ballast trains running overnight starting, we 
will say, after the last train for the night has passed. 
After the train is signalled clear from the station 
ahead, it is worked, we will say, between, the ballast 
pit, wherever it is and Keith up to half-past 1 in the 
morning. They must be in at some particular time 
intimated by the superintendent of the line, and I 
have to be there and to take a message that the ballast 
train.is clear. If the station is 20 miles off I have to 
get a message from the station-master there that the 
ballast train has arrived, and that the line is clear for 
the ordinary train. 

27,075. What time does the night watchman come 
on duty ?—7.30. 


27,076. It is supposed he comes on just as the 


others are going away ?—A little before that. 

27,077. Until what time does he remain on ?—Six 
in the morning. 

27,078. At 6 in the morning what arrangements 
are made with regard to telegrams, who takes charge 
of them ?—The telegraph clerk is on duty at. half-past 
5 in the morning. 

27,079. You have one telegraph clerk ?—We have 
two, there is a second telegraph clerk. At this 
season we keep the telegraph office open from half- 
past 5 in the morning till 8 or 9 at night. 

27,080. You have one telegraph clerk and a 
second ?— Yes. 

27,081. He comes on at 5.30 in the morning ?—Yes. 

27,082. And the telegraph office is open until 
when ?—For our own business up till the time of the 
last train. Half-past 8 is the earliest that the train is 
due at Banff; he has to be on until that arrives. 
The clerk is on to receive a message from Banff that 
the train has arrived there. 

27,083. From half-past 5 in the morning until 9 in 
the evening it is worked by the telegraph clerk and 
his assistant 2—Yes. 

27,084. What change of duty do they take raheae 
one man comes at half-past 5?—And gets. off at 8. 
The second clerk at 8 in the morning gets off at 9. 
The first one comes back at 9 and gets off at 12.25. 
The other then takes duty at 1. Bs, and the first one 
gets off duty at 4.35. 

27,085. As a general rule the ‘aii aial clerk comes 


on at half-past 5 ;?-—'They take it week about. : 


27,086. The one that comes on at half-past 5 
gets his breakfast and dinner hour—what time does 
he generally leave ?—At 4.80. i 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


27,087. And the other man ?—He works on to the 
latest train. 

27,088. What is the age of your second tolontapi 
clerk 2—17, 

27,089. Has he been long with you ?—Over three 
years. 

27,090. What record is kept of messages that are 
received ?—He keeps full copies of all the messages. _ 

27,091. In what form is it—a loose form ?—Yes, 
loose—that is, we use tissue paper and just keep a 
copy. 

27,092. You write a duplicate, put a block under 
it ?—Yes ; ; we send one copy to the superintendent’s 
office and keep a copy at the station. 

27,093. They are loose copies and put on a file -— 
For forwarded messages carbonated paper is used, 
and two copies:are written; one is handed to the 
telegraph clerk ; the message is sent, and the form is 
sent to the superintendent’s, office. "The other copy 
is retained by me. Received message forms are 
loose, but treated similarly. 

27,094. In fact each message is a piece of paper 
put on a file?—Yes, 

27,095. Have you ever had any messages mislaid 
in that way—copies >—No ; I cannot say so. Tele- 
graphic messages are generally attended to at once. 
I do not recollect a single instance of anything being 
called in question. 

27,096. Do you.recollect. any complaint that they 
had not had a copy of a message ?—No. 

27,097. I want to see what check. there is on the 
telegraph clerk really reporting a message. Suppose 
he gets a message and forgets it because they are 
coming in quick, and he has thought it of no im- 
por tance ?—We have no check on that. 

27,098. But you do not know of any such case 
having happened ?—I do not recollect of a single 
instance of that. 

27,099. I asked you the question because in in- 
quiring this morning with regard to another station 
on the Highland Railway where an accident happened 
there was an uncertainty as to whether the telegraph 

man did receive or, did. not, receive a message, a 
did not enter it.— Yes. 

27,100, As I understand, in your case the ‘alegeant 
clerk would write the message on a piece of paper, 
the proper form ?—Yes. 

27,101. That would. be handed to you, and you 
would make copies of it?-He writes the two copies’ 
at once. I have to sign one and I retain the other 
for myself. 

27,102. They are not fastened into a book 2a-sNot: 
the receiving messages. The forwarding are bound 
in a book, 

27,103. It is the received message as to which 
there would be danger of miscarriage 2—Yes. 

27,104. Is this the case with regard to the train 
messages, that they come in this way also ?—Yes, 
the whole of the messages come in that way. 

27,105. Do you take postal telegraph messages 
there ?>—Yes. 

27,106. In the ordinary course of business ?>—Yes. 

27, 107. They.have separate names for that ?>—Yes, 

27, 108. Do the same clerks take them ?—The very 
same. 

27,109. Have you any idea of the number. of. train 
messages) per day your clerk has to deal with, com- 
pany’s messages irrespective of postals 2—We have 
to transmit messages; we have a superintendent, 
that is a district superintendent for the northern 
section, and there is a great number of messages 
transmitted for him; I could not say how many.’ 

27,110. As well as I understand, you communicate 
for the purposes of the trains working on the High- 
land Railway with the superintendent's office at 
Inverness >—Yes. 

27,111. Then you communicate with the losaxnititve 
foreman or some one at Keith posed for both com- 
panies. -—. i 

27,112. Take them singly at est The locomotive 
at Keith for the Highland 2—Yess: rcp a2 


27,118. You also take messages for. locomotives 
at Keith for the Great North ?—Yes. 
97,114. With regard to the working of the trains 


on the Great North line or the Banff branch, you 


communicate with their superintendent Wierd ?—If 
it is a train straight from Keith to Grange it is the 
superintendent at Aberdeen. 

27,115. If it is a train going from Keith to Banff? 
That is the same so far as Grange. 

27,116. Tf it is a Speyside line ?’—The superin- 
tendent at Elgin for the northern section. 

27,117. Then for your train signalling your tele- 
graph clerks for the arrival and departure of the 
trains communicate with Grange station ?—Yes, 
Grange station. 

27,118. What on the Speyside ?—Dufftown station. 
27,119. With what on the Aberdeen and Inver- 
ness Junction ?—To Mulben. 

27,120. Those are the three telegraphs ?—Yes. 

27,121. The portion between Keith and Forres is 
worked on the Highland rules ?-—Yes. 

27,122. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Who regulates all 
the trains between Keith and Forres >The super- 
intendent at Inverness. ° 


27,123. He works everything there ?—Yes. 

27,124. Do you also have to communicate on 
locomotive matters with the the locomotive super- 
intendent at Inverness ?—Yes. 

27,125. You have three superintendents to com- 
municate with,—Inverness, Aberdeen, and Elgin? 
—I have nine superintendents altogether. 

27,126. Three superintendents of traffic ?—Yes. 

_ 27,127. And then you have the locomotive super- 
intendent at Keith, the locomotive superintendent 
at Aberdeen, and the, locomotive superintendent at 
Elgin ?—At Inverness. 

_. 27,128. For the Speyside?—No; the superintendent 
for the Speyside is resident at Keith. I have the 
Inverness superintendent to attend to. 

27,129. What completes the nine ?—I have the 
general managers. Being a joint station, if I get 
conflicting orders from two general managers I 
throw them aside altogether, and call a committee. 

27,180. You exercise your own judgment in the 
meantime ?—Those are my instructions, although I 
have never had to do:so. 

27,131. Your telegraph clerk must have a good 
many messages in the course of the day ?—Yes. 

27,132. This list of people you have got to corre- 
spond with does not deal with the ordinary train mes- 
sages ?——No ; and especially when there is any stoppage 
of a train, or crossing out of the ordinary time, I mean 
by snow storms,—I have seen that sometimes,—where 
three: telegraph clerks have been cooper in case of 
any accident. 

27,183. You have a speaking instrument at Keith 
to communicate with Inverness direct ?—Yes. 

27,1384. And another communicating with Aber- 
deen ?— Yes. 

27,135. Those are separate instruments ?—Yes. 

2, 136. Do you have any speaking instrument for 
Rothes ?—To Elgin and Lossiemouth. Lossiemouth 
is the terminal. 


27,137. That is on the same dirouits ; you have not 


a separate instrument for that. You have three 
speaking instruments ?—Five altogether; one to 
Banff, and three signal instruments. 

27, 138) A signal instrument for Grange and Duff- 
town, and for the Highland Railway ?—Yes. 

27,189. When you are away, if anything was at all 
out’ of course about the trains, and any orders were 
wanted, who gives’ oe ticket collector ?— 
Yesy 0 

27,140. How long has he been there ?—Six or 
een years. 

27,141. Does he understand the telegraph ?—Yes. 

27,142. Have you had any accidents to trains in 
your station ?—No accidents. _ 

27,148. No casualties to’ men ioeel dee we had one 


¥ fortiight’s ago. * 
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27,144. What happened to him ?—He was killed 
by stepping between buffers of waggons. 

27,145. They closed up at the moment ?—Yes. He 
was unloositig the rope of a waggon cover, and another 
waggon was ‘put forward. 

27,146. The waggons had been uncoupled ?—Yes. 

27,147. He was sheeting ?—Unsheeting. 

- 27,148. And another waggon got driven up ?— 
es. 
27,149. Have you had any others, take the last 

12 months ?—I have been 12 years there next month, 

and that is the only accident. 

27,150. I suppose you have had a man get his foot 
hurt by something falling on it, and that sort of 
thing >—We had a man who had his foot bruised ; 
there have been several cases of that kind. 

27,151. Broken arms ?—No broken bones. 

27,152. Have you had any passengers hurt ?—No; 
never. 

27,153. What are your platforms in height at Keith? 
—2 feet 6 inches I think. 

27,154. Do the passengers step out before the train 
has stopped ?—I have seen that too, but I never saw 
any accident arise from that. 

27,155. Do you interfere with them ?—Yes, but 
they sometimes get out. 

Bis »156. They” do not thank you for interfering ?— 

Oo 

27,157. Do you find the company’s servants running 
great risks by stepping into the train when it had 
gained some little speed ?--They have strict orders 
against that. The general manager is very strict in 
his orders against anybody exposing himself to danger 
in any way. He has been twice out since that acci- 
dent, and he impressed upon me that I was to take 
them to task severely when I saw them jumping on 
and off the trains. 

27,158. I have noticed myself, and everybody who 
travels sees the guards standing on the platform till 
the train is almost clear, and then springing on to the 
last carriage or van 2—I see that too. 

27,159. Have you ever spoken to them about it p— 
T have. 

27,160. Did you ever threaten a man who has done 
it several times that he would be dismissed ?>—I have 
often, our own porters and clerks. 

27,161. Have you ever reported men as incorrigible 
in it ?—Well, Ido not recollect that I-ever did for 
that. 

27,162. You caution the men, and if the men do it 
afterwards they do it at their own risk entirely ?—- 
Yes. 

27,163. But you have never gone further than 
scolding or speaking to them?—I do not recollect 
reporting anybody for that. If a man was incorri- 
gible in not attending to my orders generally, when 
I made a complaint I should make the most of it, and 
put in such a case as that. 

27,164. That is to say, if a man transgressed, and 
had transgressed often in this way, you would mention 
that second point ?—I caution them as long as it will 
do, but when I have to make a complaint, I make it 
as strong as possible. 

27,165. (Mr. Galt.) Has any man ever been dis- 
missed and fined for that specific offence ?—I do not 
think so, sir: 

27,166. (Chairman.) Not for that specific offence, 
but as being an aggravation of any other irregularity ? 
—Yes. 

27,167. Have you had to have any carriages taken 
off at your station on account of defective tyres or any 
defect in the draw-bars ?—Yes, often that. 

27,168. Are your carriages examined there ?—Yes. 

oT, 169: Are there trains worked through in con- 
nexion with the Great North and the Highland ? ? 

Do you work through from Inverness to Aberdeen i ? 

—There are through carriages. 

27,170. Are those carriages examined: by tapping ? 
By two men. One examines ‘for the ‘Great North 
and the other for the Highland: Company.:' 

27,171. And you have seen carriages’ stopped ?— 
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Kos eae having a bad tyre. 
a split—many a thing—sometimes a draw-bar 3s 


broken. 

27,172. Have you found any difficulty in maintaining 
discipline, in getting your orders obeyed by the 
company’s servants ?—No. 

27,173. Not by either company ?—You see there is 
only one company ; they are joint servants. 

27,174. Your people are joint servants >—Yes; 
appointed by the Great North Railway. 

27,175. You have in your station coming into it 
both Great North servants and Highland servants ?— 
Yes; engine-drivers and guards. 

27,176. The telegraph instruments that you use for 
speaking messages, are they the ordinary needle or 
recording instruments?—The needle instruments. 
The Great North of Scotland have the double needle 
instrument, and the Highland Railway the single. 

27,177. Do you understand the telegraph yourself ? 
—Yes. 

27,178. Have you ever had any delay in telegraphing 
to Inverness any special messages with regard to the 
trains; delay caused by tyres or by a train being in 
communication on the wires?—Yes; but with regard 
to any special message we have a different prefix. 

27,179. If you want to send an “8. P.” message 
from Keith and Inverness, and Inverness and Forres 
are conversing, you cannot get your call through ?— 
We interrupt them and give them the “8.P.” If 
they are engaged with an “S. P.” they give that and 
earry on. If they have “ D. B.” or any other message 
they give over, and allow the other message to be 
sent. 

27,180. You have not had any delay occasioned by 
their cutting off your circuit when they were con- 
versing to avoid interruption ?—No. 

27,181. As I understand the arrangement of your 
circuits, Forres would have the power of cutting you 
off while he was taking a message ?—That can be 
done. 

27,182. But you have not been delayed by that ?— 
That is very severely dealt with. I have seen an 
instance of that found out, and the person was dis- 
missed, 

27,183. Great power is given to the intermediate 
station thereby P-—Yes. 

27,184. It may be necessary sometimes in conse- 
quence of electric storms to enable them to commu- 
nicate ?—Yes, or if they were broke. Suppose the 
wires were broken at Nain, we could not work at all; 
but if Forres put a wire to earth we could work quite 
well between Forres and Keith. 

27,185. It gives great power to the clerk at the 
intermediate station “here, but it is not used in your 
experience often to cause inconvenience ?—No, 

27,186. And. when it is used without sufficient 
reason it has been severely dealt with?—Yes, and 
very strict inquiry made. 

27,187. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Who is the superin- 
tendent at Aberdeen who regulates the traffic on the 
Great North of Scotland line >—Mr. Forbes Morrison 
is the train superintendent. 

27,188. If he is in town or away who does the work 
for him ?— Mr. William Elvick. 

27,189. What is he ?—He is the assistant. 

27,190. Has Mr. Morrison any other duties at the 
station besides looking after this particular work, the 
arrangement of the trains ?—Nothing else. 

27, 191. He is not the general manager of the line ? 
—No; just train superintendent. 

27, 192. And has he any other duties besides ?— 
No, except just attending to any correspondence in 
the office, such as giving orders. 

27, 193. Suppose there is anything peculiar wanted, 
such as extra carriages ?—Notice will be sent to the 
station superintendent at Aberdeen to send out 
earriages when they are required for a special purpose. 

27,194. He has no station duties ?—No, all office. 

27,195. Was Mr. Morrison previously on the line 
at any of the stations, do you know, or what was he ? 
He commenced as clerk at a station when about 14 
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years of age. From that he was taken to the traffic 
manager's office. That was shortly after the line 
opened, nearly 20 years ago; and as they extended 
the duties were divided. The traffic manager was. 
turned into the goods manager, and Mr. Morrison 
into train superintendent. 

27,196. And Mr. Elrick the assistant >—He was a 
guard on the line before. 

27,197. And from guard did he pass at once to 
these duties ?—He was five years out-door traflic 
inspector. 

27,198, Does he take the place of Mr. Morrison by 
day and night too, if Mr. Morrison happens to be 
away ?—Yes, as far as I know. 

27,199. (Chairman.) One of the directors told us 
that Mr. Robertson does this duty at Inverness ?— 
Yes; that is the train superintendent. 

27,200. Do you know what his training was ?— 
He was about three or four years assistant superin- 
tendent, 

27,201. He has worked up?—Yes; he was the 
first clerk in the office. In the office there are some 
four or five clerks. He just worked up to that. 

27,202. Worked up through the office >—Yes, 

27,203. Have you ever Known in that time any 
irregularity with the trains arising from mistakes in 
the directions given for trains passing on the single 
line ?—No.; we never had any. 

27.204. Although there has been no accident, have 
you ever known of a train going wrong ?—No, never 
We have never had any irregularity of that sort. 

27,205. Are your trains increasing in number P— 
During the time I have been there I have seen no 
increase. There are 19 trains now, just the same as 
at the first. 

27,206. The traffic has increased ?—Yes. 

27,207. Are any of the trains fully loaded now, so 
as to be likely to have been doubled or increased ?— 
Not from our end. It is more at the Aberdeen end 
that the trains are heavier. 

27,208. And along the Caledonian coast line to- 
wards Dundee ?—Yes. 

27,209. Does the Highland traffic increase to an 
extent likely to bring more trains on soon ?—There 
was an increase of traffic and an extra train about 18 
months ago. 

27,210. Does it occur to you, with your experience, 
that there is any point in the telegraphic working of 
the single lines that requires any improvement, or 
that would give any additional security >—No; I 
could not suggest anything. I think it is as perfect 
as anything we have. if there is any irregular cross- 
ing because of one train being late, and another ready 
to start from Keith,—suppose a train coming from 
Aberdeen 20 minutes iate and another at Keith ready 
to start in time,—-then the superintendent is advised 
that the train coming from Aberdeen is late, and he 
first advises the station-master at Grange to keep the 
train there until the train from Keith has arrived, 
and then he would send notice to me that the train 
is to be stopped at Grange, and for me to send on 
that train to meet it there in place of ae it at 
Keith. 

27,211. Do you not think there is some risk of the 
messages gettiug overlooked from their being copied 
on loose paper instead of being copied in a book ?— 
The telegraph clerk has to deliver them immediately 
on receipt. 

27,212. In a case which happened at Boat-of-Garten 
the warning signal of the train coming on the single 
line was not accepted, It appears pretty clear, from 
the result of the inquiry, that the signalman was 
dozing, or indolent, and that then the previous station 
having improperly allowed the train to start, when 
he heard the train coming into his station he suddenly 
jumped up and wrote the message ona bit of paper 
which should have been written a quarter of an hour 
or 20 minutes before ?—Yes. 

27,213. If nothing had happened, probably that 
message never would have been written at all ?—No. 

27,214. You have never had such a case yourself 
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in your own station to your knowledge ?—No; the 
trains are not started without my orders; and before 
giving the order to start I must see that the signal 
has been taken by the station in advance. 

27,215. That is the rule on both your lines, the 
Great North and Highland ?>—Yes, I have detained 
trains very often for that. 

27,216.—In this case on the Highland Railway, the 
Board of Trade report that the guard was asked 
whether he was ready, and he replied that he was. 
That he asked the night pointsman as to whether the 
engine should go on, and the pointsman said “ All 
right, go on;” and the signal was lowered for hin, 
and he started. After he had started he heard the 
night pointsman say that the Boat-of-Garten had 
not taken the block; but between the two they still 
went on ?—Yes. 

27,217. The man at Boat-of-Garten had not entered 
any message, but when the station-master heard the 
collision and ran down stairs he found the men just 
coming out of the office, and when he looked at the 
book to see the message he found the words quite wet 
and evidently they had just been written >—Yes. 
27,218. Although the message must have been 
there something like 20 minutes before, and that 

“message was never answered ?—The signal instru- 
ment is not like the message instrument. It would 
ring a bell at the station in advance. A pretty sharp 
sound. It is worked by electricity ; the bell is wound 
up and the electricity takes off the spring and it rings 
pretty sharp. Therefore at Boat-of-Garten they must 
have heard the bell ringing. When they take the 
signal they stop the bell and turn the needle at Boat- 
of-Garten to show them they have acknowledged the 
signal. It is different from Tyer’s signal instrument. 

27,219. You work Tyer’s on the Great North? 
—Yes. 

27,220. Which do you consider the best ?—Tyer’s ; 
they are so simple. 

27,221-31. As to your instruments which you work 
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on the Highland system, have you ever known any 
signal omitted like this one at Boat-of-Garten that I 
have described ?—I have seen a train come in without 
having been signalled from Mulben. 

27,232. How long ago was that?—The last I re- 
member was about nine months ago. 

27,233. That would be the middle of last summer ? 
—Yes. 

27,234. Was any inquiry made about it; was it a 
passenger train do you remember ?—I do not re- 
member. I wrote to the station-master, but I do not 
think I reported it to the superintendent at Inverness. 

27,235. Have you ever known a train come in on 
the Great North without signalling ?—They are very 
particular there. 
I paid 2/. for it. The clerk’s duty or my duty was to 
see that the signal was given before I started the 
train. I had started the train and it was two and a 
half miles before I had seen whether it was signalled 
or not. 

27,236. And it was not signalled >—No. 

27,237. But nothing had happened?—No. Of 
course we work by the time tables as well. Although 
we work the signals quite strictly they are not at all 
for working the trains. We work by the time tables. 
The signals become necessary chiefly when some 
irregularity has happened from detention or from 
trains being out of course. They are only of any 
use on the Great North lines in case of trains 
following each other quickly. 

27,238. In the case you mentioned you had to pay ? 
—I was fined 2/. 

27,239. What was done in the case of the High- 
land train coming in without'a signal ?—I do not 
think there was any report. 

27,240. Was it the only instance, or have you had 
others on the Highland Railway ?—The only instance 
I remember. 

27,241. That might happen on either Tyer’s system 
or the other ?—The very same; it was just neglect. 


The witness withdrew. 
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27,242. (Chairman.) You are station-master under 
the Great North of Scotland Railway ?—Yes, at 
Dyce. 

27,243. That is a junction ?—Yes, a junction. 

27,244. A short distance from Aberdeen ?—Six 
miles. 

27,245. You have a down line from Dyce to Kitty- 
brewster ?—'To Aberdeen. 

27,246. Through to Aberdeen is it >—Yes. 

27,247. From there your lines are all single, are 
they not >—They are all single, the north. 

27,248. Then you have at your junction, the 
junction of the Peterhead line—the Fraserburgh 
line ?— Yes. 

27,249. What is your station at Dyee—a passenger 
station ?—-We are mixed. I have only one man 
exclusively for passengers, and he has to take 
shunting duty when required. I have five men 
altogether. 

27,250. It is more a station for transfer of goods 
from one train to the other ?—Yes, 

27,251. Not a great place for local goods ?—Not 
much. , 

27,252. You have goods coming from Inverurie 
for the purpose of transfer to the Peterhead line >— 
Yes. . 

27,253. And from Fraserburgh and Peterhead for 
Aberdeen and for the western lines?—Not for 
Aberdeen ; we have no transfer of them. 

27,254, They go straight through ?—Yes. 

27,255. How long have you been at Dyce ?—Since 
September 1854, 21 years. I was one year awa 
from that, but I was still onthe Great North at 
Grange. 

27,256. When the coast line first opened ?—I 
came before that. I came in 1857 back to Dyce. 


} 


27,257. The single lines on the Great North Rail- 
way are worked by telegraph without a train staff ? 
—By Tyer’s signals. 

27,258. There have been cases on the Highland and 
Great North where trains without any accident 
happening have got past without being signalled 
once or twice. Has that ever happened at Dyce ?— 
Once to my knowledge. 

27,259, Was that train coming in or going out ?— 
It passed along. 

27,260. Without having been previously signalled ? 
—Yes, to the station ahead. 

27,261. Would that be without stopping at Dyce ? 
—It did stop. 

27,262. The signal at Dyce was omitted to be 
given forward ?—Yes. 

27,268. What causes that, what is the oversight 
which leads to that. Was that the oversight of the 
telegraph clerk or an oversight of the platform autho- 
rity >—Neither, it was the oversight of the agent. 

27,264. The station agent ?—The station agent. 

27,265. An oversight in giving the instructions 
for the signal or in starting the train would it be ?— 
The party giving the signal for the train to start is 
bound to see that the signal is given to the station 
ahead previously. 

27,266. In this case the train was started without 
the signal being given ?—Yes, the station-master was 
otherwise employed at the time in shunting another 
train. 

27,267. And then your platform inspector whoever 
took the duty started the train without going to see ? 
—Yes. 

27,268. Nothing followed ?—No; no train was in 
front. 

27,269, Is that the only case of irregularity of the 
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signalling which has happened at Dyce station ?— 
I am not altogether prepared to say. Ido not re- 
member since. the signals were put in 17 or 18 years 
ago of more than twice I should say. That is all 
T am aware of. 

27,270. Would those be both cases of trains going 
out without a signal, or do you remember a case of 
a train coming in without a signal having preceded 
it P—I have seen both. This is a case of a train 
going out which I am speaking of, neglect by the agent. 

27,271. Do you ever recollect a case of a train 
coming in to you by the neglect of the man at Kitty- 
brewster 2—Buxburn, Newmachar, and Kintore we 
have. 

27,272. Do you recollect one of those sending a 
train on ?—I do, but it is very rare. 

27,273. You got a train in before the signal >—Yes. 

27,274. You have had a large experience of it, and 
is there no precaution you can suggest or has nothing 
occurred to you which would prevent such things ? 
You have no record of any damage happening from 
such a cause on the Great North ? There is a case on 
the Highland where an irregularity of that sort led 
to an accident?—I never had. If they took the 
precaution that the party doing so was severely fined 
or dismissed that would be a safeguard. I was never 
aware of any accident ever having occurred through 
that. 

27,275. Is your station open all night >—From 1.30, 
it shuts at the present time of the year at 8 o'clock. 

27,276. Hight in the evening until 1.30 in the 
morning P—Yes. 

27,277. Of course the station agent is not on duty 
the whole of the remainder of that time. Who do 
you have to take the station duty ?—I have a man 
appointed from 1.30 to 7. and I take duty at 7. 

27,278. In the morning ?—Yes. 

27,279. And remain until 8.30 in the evening ?— 
Until the last train. If it is late I wait on. During 


the summer arrangements it is 9.15. 


27,280. That one man takes the duty in the early 
morning ?>—As agent and pointsman. 

27,281. I suppose there is a night man to do that? 
—Signalling the trains only and holding the points. 

27,282. How is the telegraph worked.?—He is 
capable of knowing the calls. 

27,283. From 1.30 to 7 there is no regular tele- 
graph clerk there P— No. 

27,284. In the daytime you have a regular, tele- 
graph clerk ?—A telegraph clerk and a signal clerk. 

27,285. He does it?—He does it and I do. it 
myself. 

27,286. Is there any person at the station eom- 
petent in case of your illness, in case you should be 
suddenly ill, to take up the duty ?—Yes. 

27,287. There would of course be this night man 
who takes the duty ?—I have another who has been 
there for 20 years. 

27,288. If illness happened, or any sudden emer- 
gency, this man would take up the duty ?—Yes. 

27,289. Could you tell me how many trains a day 
you have there ?—At this time of the year I have 
34 or 85, and in the summer time two more besides 
special trains. | 

27,290. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that both ways ? 
—Yes, passing. 

27,291. (Chairman.) How many waggons a day 
are transferred at your station ?—It is not very 
regular; some days I have a great many, and other 
days not many. 

27,292. Do you have 30 waggons a day on an 
average ?—We have a great many put off at our 
station that come from Aberdeen; do you include 
them ? hie 

27,293. What I want to get at is about the number 
of waggons per day that would be taken off one train 
to be put on the main line on a branch train, or the 
reverse; waggons that come from Aberdeen and are 
put off here for the purpose of being transferred at, the 
Fraserburgh branch ?—It is from want of ability to 

take them forward that they are taken off there. 
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27,294. For want of engine power ?—Yes ; there 


is a steep incline’; 20 is the load ; they will come to ” 


us with 25 or 80, and put off what they are not able 
for. 


27,295. They are all going in the same dindotrel in 


which they started ?—Yes. 

27,296. I want to see what amount of trucks you 
would have to handle in transferring; not a eres 
many in the day ?—No, not a great many. 

27,297. Is there any tr anshipping of goods from 
one truck to another a make up loads >We transfer 
a good deal. 

27,298. Do you find the drivers always attentive 
to your orders ?—Very careful. 

27,299. Do they over-run your signals at all if they 
are against them, Is it a frequent thing for a driver 
to over-run the signal before he can stop?—No. 
There is one signal on the Buchan line that is situate 
on a steep incline, and you are bound to come past it 
or else you cannot start again. That is coming from 
Peterhead to Aberdeen. 

27,300. Is that near your tation ?—400 yards from 
the points. 

27,301. From the points is it a down gradient ?— 
Coming towards the station from Peterhead, if they 
stop at the signal if they have a heavy train they 
cannot start. 

27,302. They are on a dip ?—They come fcrward 
past the signal although it be set at danger, for the 
purpose of getting over on to a less gradient to — 
them to draw forward. 

27,303. That signal is somewhere where you cross 
the river ?—It is at a bridge where a road crosses. 

27,304. Is that near where the river is crossed by 
the railway ?—About a quarter of a mile. 

27,305. They have to run by that signal, and get 
up the steep gradient on to a more level part, other- 
wise they would not be able to move when they were 
told to come on ?—No. 

27,306. How much do they pass the signal—200 
yards >—About that, but they are on the double line 
by that time. 

27,307. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does the double line 
go any distance on towards Peterhead after the 
junction >—About 400 yards. 

27,308. Does it come any distance towards. Rishon ? 
— About the same distance. 

27,309. About. 400 yards. It is the ordinary 
double junction ; the same.as any double line of road ? 

—Yes. ; 

27,310. Has the attention of the engineer or the 
superintendent ever been called to the position of the 
signal ?—Oh, yes. 

27, 311. It has, never nai altered. yet ?—It could 
not be altered, 

27,312. The .signal could. not,?—I do not know 
that it could be beneficially altered. 

Dilte 313. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You think it better ag 
itis. There can be no improvement, because it is in 
the best. place. ?—There can be no danger. 

27,314. Because they are coming so slow ?—They 
see the station semaphore-signal standing at danger, 
and they only draw on upon the double line so as that 
they can move without, requiring a pilot or breaking 
their train. 

27,315. (Chairman.) Is it what would be called.a 


distance- -signal, or is it a genie P—A cise: 


signal, 

27,316. What is the rule ARH ils to distance- 
signals, do you remember ?—I do not remember ae 
number of jit. 


27,317. It.is 76. It says, « Danger-signals in all 


“ eases must take precedence of any other signals, and 
“ never be, violated ?”—Yes. . 

27,318. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) All your trains stop 
at Dyce I suppose ?—One does not. | Unless special 


trains are worked they do, but with special trains 


some of them do not. There is one express goods 
passes, but, it, has to stop for orders. If the line is 
clear ahead it does not stop... 

27,319. I suppose the principal part of your irate j 
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is on ‘the Peterhead line, is it not ?—-No, the main 
line. nH 
27,320. (Chairman.) Is there any record kept of 
‘the telegraph signals with regard to trains >—Yes, we 
have a journal in which we enter every signal that we 
receive. . 

27,321. A book ?—Yes, a book. 

27,322. That is a book ruled in columns. 
train signals >—Yes. 

27,323. If the message comes on the speaking 
instrument referring to the trains how is that recorded ? 
—We take it as a message, and write in the ordinary 
signal journal “by speaking instrument” opposite the 
column. 

27,324. Then if you had your signal book here we 
should find any directions that had come on the 
speaking instrument written in full in the book ?— 
No, I have another book for writing that. 

27,325. What note do you make in the train 
signal journal ?— Speaking instrument.” 

27,326. Do I understand that all the messages 
received are entered in a book regularly ?—Yes, and 
a copy kept and another sent to the superintendent at 
Aberdeen. 

27,327. It varies rather from a practice which we 


Is it for 


_ heard at another station at which messages appear to 


be taken down on an independent leaf in duplicate 
with black paper ?—We do that. 

27,328. But they are only filed and not recorded in 
a book. Itis a loose message stuck on a file >—Ours 
are not. Ours are all in books. 

27,329. So that if a question arose as to whether 
the telegraph clerk had received a message, the book 
would show whether it was entered or not ?>—Yes. 

27,330. What check is there upon the forwarded 

messages, the messages sent out >—The station-master 
writes them and signs, them. 
_ 27,331. Do. you write and sign them on paper 
in a book ?-——In the same book. I hand it over to 
the clerk or send it myself. There is a column on 
the top to put who sends it, for the signature of the 
sending party. If I send it myself I sign it at the 
bottom. and also at the top. 

27,332. You sign it as having given the message, 
and initial it as telegraph clerk >—Yes. 

_ 27,333. Do you enter code time on it also ?—I 
enter the time sent. 

27,334. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) Do you ever give the 
message verbally to the clerk to send, and then sign 
the book afterwards if it is sent all right ?--No, I 
always write the message to him. 

27,335. In the book itself ?—Yes, in it. 

27,336. He actually brings you the book; if you 
were in the yard attending to some other business, 
would he do so?-He comes to me and tells me what 
he wants and I write it myself. 

27,337. Does he’ bring the book to you yourself ?— 
Yes, he always does, and if there is a message 
received, just the same. 

27,338. Have you anything to do with the crossing 


or 


_ of trains. Do you give any authority for the crossing 
“of trains?—Not of myself, but I receive it from 


different places. 

27,339. Where do you 
“superintendent. 
~ 27,340. Where ?—At Aberdeen. 

27,341. You were .at Grange for a time, was the 
work done under the telegraph system ?—The very 
same. 

27,342. Did you receive orders at Aberdeen as to 
the crossing of every train ?—Yes. 

"27,348. At Dyce do they cross ?—After they enter 
_the single line. 

27,3844. Do you make any ‘arrangements’ with 
_regard to crossing trains there except on orders from 


receive it from?—The 


_ Aberdeen ?—No. Formerly I did, but this arrangement 


was withdrawn when we got the new superintendent. 
_ 27,345. How long ago ?—Light or nine years. 


\ _ 27,346. Then you have worked under both systems. 


Before that arrangement was withdrawn you at Dyce 
junction took the control ?>—Yes. 
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27,347. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Supposing a train is 


Mr. 


coming from Kintore to Aberdeen and is late, and W.-M. Stewart. 


the arrangement is that the train from Aberdeen is to 
pass at Kintore instead of your station ?—That was 
always done by order of the superintendent. 

27,348. (Chairman.) What was the crossing that 
you had the control over formerly ?—It was not 
crossing. It was sending one train off from Peter- 
head in precedence of the train due before from the 
main line. 

27,349. It was a question merely of giving priority 
to trains coming in the same direction >—I cannot do 
that now. 

27,350. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you ever get four 
trains at your station together ?7—Yes, frequently. 

27,351. Suppose there were two of them for Aber- 
deen, one for the north main line, and one for the 
Peterhead line, which of the trains would you give 
precedence to ?—It is according to the time table. 

27,352. (Chairman.) And if according to the time 
table you should have given precedence toa train 
from Kintore, and that train is so late that the other 
train has come in’ first, which would go on ?—I 
require an order for that. By the time table I have 
given here we have four trains every day at one time 
at the station. 

27,353. And there is a certain precedence prescribed 
for them ?—Yes. 

27,354. If one of those that should go out first is 
late, then you require an order to send the others on ? 
—Yes. 

27,355. Does that in your experience entail any 
delay to the trains ?—I think it does. 

27,356. You are liable to get delayed by some 
other station being in communication with the tele- 
graph with Aberdeen at the moment you want it ?— 
Yes, or not getting an immediate reply. 

27,357. Have you the right at Dyce Junction to 
intervene, supposing Inveramsay and Aberdeen are 
communicating ?—It depends on the prefix of the 
message. 

27,358. If you put the prefix of “S. P.” you could 
intervene if they are not sending an “ S, P.?”—Yes. 

27,359. If they are sending an “S. P.” you cannot 
intervene ?—No, according to code time. 

27,360. If they are actually sending an “S. P.” 
you would be delayed until they had finished >—Yes. 

27,361. Does that sort of thing happen once a 
week ?—The sending of messages ? 

27,362. A delay of that sort to one of your 
messages. Would it happen once a week on an 
average ?—Really, I could not say; it depends on 
how the trains run, whether these “S. P.” messages 
regarding trains are required to be sent. Very 
frequently we do not get an “S. P.” sent on when 
we want it. 

27,363. I suppose it is a single circuit from Aber- 
deen to Kintore, and your instruments are upon it ? 
—Yes. 

27,364. There is no second circuit ?—Yes, there 
is one from Peterhead. 

27,365. In the same way ?—In the same way. I 
beg pardon, we have another prefix to our message 
besides “S.P.” We have “M.S. P.,” which belongs 
to drivers communicating with the superintendent. 

27,366. That would be for a message sent by a 
person in charge of a train that was coming in, or 
anything wrong ?—It is from the agent to the super- 
intendent. 

27,367. You have no independent circuit from 
Dyce to Aberdeen ?—None. 

27,368. I am not quite certain whether in using 
Tyer’s signals the signalman can converse with those 


“instruments ?—No, it is impossible. 


27,369. It is not like the single needle instrument 
which shows “line blocked” and “line clear ?”?—No ; 
we had them first, but they were thrown out 17 
years ago. 

27,370. You recollect their working ?—Yes; we 
had them. 

23,371. Did you find that sort of irregularity 
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namely, conversation between the men, was frequent ? 
—Very often. 

27,372. And likely to lead to irregularity in signals? 
—To misapprehension. 

27,373. And they cannot do that on the Tyer 
instrument ?—No. J have seen them take out the 
blocks and speak to one another while the trains were 
between stations. 

27,374. When it should have been pinned over ?— 
Yes. 

27,375. With the Tyer instrument you give distinct 
signals, do not you, for different classes of trains ?— 
Yes, and also for accidents. 

27,376. You indicate .by the needle whether it 
is a goods or a passenger train that is coming /—It 
is by ringing not by the needle, by strokes on a 

ung. 

27,377. Is that used on your line, that distinction 
between goods and passengers ?—Yes. 

27,378. Is it always used >—Yes. 

27,379. Have you any sisioulayel in getting trust- 
worthy men to work the signals ?>—No. 

27,380. Have you had any complaints from engine- 
drivers of your signal lamps ?—Never. 

27,381. Of the glass being indistinct? For instance, 
we have heard in some cases that a green glass with 
new lamps was said to be so thick and dark that 
the men could hardly see the signals. Have you had 
any complaints of that kind ?—A number of years 
ago I know that a red light glass was said to be dark, 
but it is very long ago, and we have had no com- 
plaint for a number of years. 

27,382. If the drivers found the signals were 
working irregularly in consequence of the stretching 
of the wires, so that it was uncertain what the 
indication of the semaphore arms was, would they 
mention it to you ?—Immediutely. 

27,383. Have you ever had that sort of thing ?— 
Sometimes I have seen them broke. I have seen a 
wire broken and the danger-signal shown, and they 
were waived either with a light or a flag to come 
forward. 

27,384. If a wire breaks it is detected immediately 
by the signalman?—Of course; the signal will not 
come down and the train stops. 

27,385. And the man feels a difference in the 
weight ?—Yes. 

27,386. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When a wire breaks 
with you the signal always goes to danger ?— 
Immediately. 

27,387. (Chairman.) Have drivers ever mentioned, 
when they have come in from a journey, that they 
have found certain signals indistinct from the 
stretching of the wires ?—I cannot say that ever I 
have had that. 

27,388. Would they mention that to you, or put it 
in their reports ordinarily ?—-They would speak to 
me about it first. 

27,389. Are you much troubled in that country with 
signals being blown out at night in your district in 
stormy weather ?—I cannot say that ever I saw it. 
We have protection lights inside the outside cases. 

27,390. Have you ever had any interruption of the 
telegraph signalling during a thunder storm ?—Yes. 

27,391. Does it happen three or four times in a 
year ?— Generally it does. These Tyer’s signal 
instruments now are proof against lightning. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


27,392. They are protected, but is it actually a 
Formerly © 
it took off the magnetism so far that the needle hung 


perfect protection ?>—It is in my opinion. 


perpendicularly. It will not do that now. The first 
indication that is put in for a signal that is given 
again re-magnetises the instrument. 

27,393. Sometimes with the old needle they were 
re-magnetised to ihe extent that they were inciined 
even to reverse ? 

27,394. The instrument now is protected to this 
extent, that the moment you want to send a signal 


through, you, in fact, restore the magnetism ?—We ~ 


give an inspector’s signal, which is six beats, reversing 
the needle each way; they have to repeat the six 


to us. If it does it right we give one, and they 
repeat one. That magnetises the instrument over 
again. 


27,395. Has the interr uption lasted long, so that 
during a thunder storm you could not send signals 
through for assistance for half an hour, while a heavy 
storm was passing over you ?—I cannot say that I 
ever saw a train passing without being signalled on 
during a thunder storm. -We know the signal of 
lightning from the signal of a train. 

27,396. That you can readily tell nearly always 
upon the instrument ?—Yes. 

27,397. My question was whether the needles 
became so sluggish for a time that you ‘could not get 
communication pase ge ?—I cannot say Lever saw 
that. 

27,398. You have had ho serious delay to your 
trains from it >—Never, we could not. Our orders 
are to go on by the time table if neither the 
speaking or the other instrument will work. 

27,399. Then you work by the time table entirely ? 
—If both the speaking and ‘Tyer’s are de-magnetised. 

27,400. That would happen also, supposing the 
wires are blown down, or weighted down by snow ?— 
No, the connexion is generally kept up. 

27,401. Are your wires not sometimes broken down 
so as to destroy the communication ?—I have never 
seen it so with Tyer’s instrument. I have seen them 
signal with the wires lying 18 yards apart. 

27,401a. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How do you mean 
lying 18 yards apart ? 

27,402. (Chairman.) Lying on the snow ?—On the 
ground, and the communication passing “hronae the 
earth at that distance. 

27,403. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Who inspects the 
batteries, and keeps them in order, supplies the 
acid, and all that?—They have inspectors for that 
purpose, 

27,404. (Chairman.) The railway company or the 
Post Office ?—The railway company keep it oP for 
the Post Office. 

27,405. They are doing the work for the Post 
Office $—Yes. 

27,406. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you work the 
Post Office telegraphs at your station too ?—Yes. 

27,407. The same clerk r—Yes. 

27,408. I suppose there are not very many Post 
Office messages ?—Not very many with us. 

27,409. ( Chairman.) A score a day ?—Not half, 

27,410. I suppose it is when a casual event hap- 
pens—some passengers sending one ?—We have a few 
locals. 


The witness withdrew. 


ANDREW HopGE examined. 


27,411. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver on 
the Caledonian Railway ?—Yes. 

27,412. How long have you been in the service ?— 
Nearly 21 years. 

27,413. What trains are you running now ?—Goods 
trains. } 

27,413a. Where from ?—From Perth to Carlisle in 
turn, and from Perth to Glasgow. 

27, 414. Just take last week, for instance. What 
did you do on Monday last 2—I went to Glasgow. 


27,415. At what time did you leave Perth ?—At 
1.15 p.m 

27, 416, When were you due in Glasgow 2—At 
5 p.m. 

7, 417. To what station do you go ?—Buchanan 
Street. 

27,418. Do you stop in Glasgow that night or come 
back ?—I come back at 6.55. 

27,419. And when are you due at Perth?—At 
11 o’clock. 


_ to time by that train ?--No. 
have seen it leave Perth and come back, and I have 
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27,420. You donot always get in, I suppose, at that 
time ?—In summer time we are not so bad, but in 
winter time we are late. 

27,421. Taking Monday, did you get in at. mid- 
night ?—I left my engine at 12 o’clock. 

27,422. Then you were on duty an hour before you 
started in the morning ?—Yes. 

27,423. You were on duty for about 12 hours ?— 
Yes. : 

27,424. Taking Tuesday. what was your turn ?— 
I started at 3.15. 

27,425. Where for ?—For Shields Muir. 

27,426. When do you get there?—I am due there 
at 7.30. 

27,427. When do you leave there ?—I leave there 
again at 8.55. 

27,428. To come hack here ?—Yes. 

27,429. When are you back herer—I am due in 
here at.2.30. 

27,430. Then do you get a shed day ?—No, we get 
no shed day. 

27,431. On the Wednesday you would leave at 
what time ?—At 8.5 p.m., for Glasgow. 

27,432. Would that be your service on every day 
in the week ?—We run for about a month what they 
eall the short road, and for another month the long 
road. 

27,433..The Carlisle month would be the long 
road?—Yes. We leave on Monday night at 5.10 p.m., 
and we are due in Carlisle at 2.a.m. We leave Car- 
lisle on Tuesday at 11.30 am., and we are due in 
Perth at 8.40 p.m. 

27,434. That is 8.40 on Tuesday evening ?—Yes. 
On Wednesday we leave at 6.40 p.m., and are due at 
Carlisle at 5 o’clock on the next morning. Then we 


_ leave Carlisle on Thursday night at 5.20 p.m. 


27,435. That is the long rest in the week ?—We 


_ have about 12 hours and 20 minutes, provided that 


we run to time. Weare due in Perth at 3.40 am. 
on Friday. We leave for Carlisle on Friday at 6.40 
p-m., and we arrive at Carlisle at 5 a.m. on Saturday. 
We leave Carlisle at 5.20 on Saturday evening, and 
we arrive at Perth at 3.40 on Sunday morning. 

27,436. Then you go out again at 5.10 on the 
Monday afternoon >—Yes. 

27,437. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you generally run 
In the winter season I 


never been off my engine. 

27,438. (Earl of Aberdeen.) On which run ?—-To 
Carlisle. 

_ 27,439. (Chairman.) That is in consequence of the 
irregularity of the traffic ?—Yes. 

27,440. (Mr. Galt.) How many hours would that 
be ?—I have been for 30 hours on duty. 

27,441. (Chairman.) Does that often happen ?— 
Yes, in the winter season. 

27,442. When you have had 30 hours on duty 
you are not ready for your next trip?—lIt is so 
arranged that we are not due in Carlisle until 2 
o’clock in the morning; and then the traffic is so great 
at Carlisle that perhaps you have to stand there 
before the delivery of your train, and you leave again 
at 11.30. I do not say that the company have 


‘ordered us to do so, but sometimes we have done it. 


27,443. Supposing that it happens that the Monday’s 
trip is an excessively long trip, say 30 hours, what 
happens on the Wednesday ?—That is only one week ; 
the next week I should not run to Carlisle. We have 
been better in the last few months than we have been 
for many years. 

27,444, Supposing that from the quantity of traffic, 
or anything of that sort, you are detained so long, 
then another man has to step in and take the next 
train ?—Yes. 

27,445. Taking the Friday, you are due in Perth 
at 3.40 a.m,, and you have not to go out until 6.40 in 


the evening, but if you are not back until the middle 


of the day and have had a long time at Carlisle, are 


~ you obliged to give up the next trip ?—If I leave at 
-d5 p.m. on the Monday I perhaps do not get off my 


engine until 3.o’clockjon the Wednesday morning. I 
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do not leave Perth before 5.30 on the Wednesday 
night. 

27,446. You start at 6.40 ?—Yes. 

27,447. But you come out an hour before that 
time ?—Yes. 

27,448. Instead of getting back here at 8.40 on 
Tuesday evening you might not get back until early 
on Wednesday morning ?—Yes. 

27,449. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Supposing that you 
were very much delayed in going from Perth to 
Carlisle ; supposing that owing to the season you left 
Perth at 5.10 and got to Carlisle very late, and had 
very little rest there, and then got back to Perth to 
time, would you get extra rest then?—We haye the 
whole day. 

27,450. (Chairman.) You have in that case an 
amount of rest ?—Not at that time. Of course we 
are right enough now when we run for the time which 
I have specially referred to, it was different with these 
trains, but they are all altered now. 

27,451. In case of your being out 30 hours on 
duty, and then having to go on again with only five or 
six hours rest, would another man be put to take your 
next trip if you asked for it ?—Yes, but that is only 
lately. Ihave been told that another man could not 
go, and I have had to do it myself. 

27,452. I suppose that the very irregularity which 
kept you out kept other people out >—Yes. 

27,453. If there is any block the whole traffic is 
disarranged ?—One train would disarrange the traffic 
upon the whole line. : 

27,454. Taking such a case as you have referred 
to, ave you paid so much an hour after the day’s work ? 
—We average 144 hours for a fortnight’s work, and 
we are paid over and above that. 

27,455. At what rate are you paid beyond that; 
supposing that you had made 160 hours, would the 
last 16 hours be counted?—Yes; as a day and a 
quarter. 

27,456. There is no extra allowance except in the 
case of Sundays ?—There is no extra allowance for the 
Sunday, there is only the bare time. 

27,457. One of the men at Glasgow has spoken of 
a day and a half being paid ?—That is only in the case 
of the passenger drivers, and not of the goods drivers. 

27,458. How long have you been a goods driver ? 
—About eight and a half years. 

27,459. Were you a pilot man before that >—Yes. 

27,460. Did you begin as a cleaner on that line ?— 
Yes, under the Central Company. I originally 
belonged to the Central Company. 

27,461. That is the way in which you came into 
the Caledonian Company’s service?—Yes; I was 
driving a goods train when the Caledonian Company 
got the Scottish central line. 


27,462. What sort of health have you ?—I have ~ 


reason to be thankful; I think that I have only lost 
a week in 19 years ; but there are a great many men 
who destroy their own health. 

27,463. There are reasons besides the exposure to 
the air for some men failing in health ?—The long 
hours, I am sorry to say, make our men get drink on 
duty, whereas otherwise I do not think that they 
would do it. In all my experience I have not found 
the want of drink, and I have found that everything 
has gone on pleasantly without it. 

27,464. When you are out with your engine in this 
way for a long trip and are detained irregularly at 
a station where you are not expected to stop, is there 
any arrangement by which you can get any refresh- 
ment or your ordinary food. I do not mean drink, 
but is there any mess room at any of your stations to 
which you can get ?—No. ~ ; 

27,465. Can you warm your coffee on the engine? 
—Yes. 

27,466. If you were delayed at night in the cold 
and were put into a siding, do you think that it 
would be a great advantage if there was an arrange- 
ment by which men could get refreshment in such 
cases ?—Yes, such as cottee. ' 

27,467. Bread and butter and coffee, I am not 
suggesting a supply of spirits ?—Just so; last season 
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we had a very severe winter, and at Beattock and 
between Perth and Glasgow I have been perfectly 
stiff, and I have felt quite refreshed after taking a 
cup of coffee. 

27,468. It is a question of going into a room and 
getting comfortably warm Yes. 

PA 469. In your experience of stoppages going 
to Carlisle are "there frequent detentions with coods 
or not ?—Yes. 

27,470. Do the stoppages frequently take place at 
about the same district, going from here to Carlisle ; 
where do the detentions mostly occur ?—At Larbert 
and Stirling and at Dumblane. If we can get along 
the central section of course we are all right. 

27,471. If you get past Greenhill?—Yes, and if 
we get on the central section, if a south train gets 
before us it disarranges the whole affair. 

27,472. If you get through Greenhill you do not 
as a general rule ‘eet any detentions upon the road 
between that and Carlisle °—No, except at Carstairs. 

27,473. If you are detained at Carstairs or at 
Gr eenhill can you get toa refreshment room ?—Yes ; 

at Carstairs there is a refreshment room. 

27,474. What can be obtained there ?—I cannot 
say, because I have never been in the refreshment 
room for many years, and that is a thing which I do 
not patronise at all. 

27,475. At those places where they have refresh- 
ment rooms do they supply the men at a reasonable 
rate ; you would not consider it a reasonable rate if 
the men had to pay the rates which the passengers 
are asked ?—-Certainly not ; I could not speak as to 
that because I never went near them. 

27,476. Greenhill Junction is a place where trains 
have been detained as long as you have been upon 
the road P—Yes. 

27,477. At Greenhill was there any place to get 
anything ?—No. 

27,478. Was there any place where you could get 
any coffee or anything of that kind ?—No, except the 
pointsman’s house. 

27,479. There was no mess room ?—No. 

27,480. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With respect to Car- 
stairs, whatever the refreshment room arrangements 
may be, it is not an understood thing that there is any 
special ‘accommodation for the railwaty servants? —No, 
they are not admitted. 

27,481. (Chairman.) There is a rule against it? 
—Yes. 

27,482. Carstairs has no spirits now?—No; at 
least, I am told so. 

27,483. (Karl of Aberdeen.) There is no provision 
for getting tea or coffee for the railway servants — 
No; I believe that they are not allowed to enter the 
door. 

27,484. (Chairman.) What causes the detention at 
Beattock ?—There is little or no detention at Beat- 
tock ; it is the exception to the general rule if there 
is any detention there. 

27,485. When you get down with your engine to 
Carlisle, are you very often detained if there are goods 
to the south where there is detention ?--At the 
western station. 

27,486. Do you get detained after you have gone 
through the station ?—Yes. Our detention is on the 
London and North-western line at the crossing. 

27,487. That is not a place where you could leave 
your engine for a moment?—No; I have been 
standing there for four or five hours. 

27, 488. It is an awkward place for a man to yeas 
his engine, because he may be called on to move his 
engine >—Yes ; I have seen them standing for two 
miles. 

27,489. But that does not apply to Greenhill ?— 
No. 


27.490. And there is no reason why there you, 


could not get something, and let your fireman have 
something ?—At Greenhill we come in, and it isa 
goods depot, and we have always to make up our 
tr ain. 

27,491. You have to do a good bit of sorting there 
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before you can start for Carlisle ?—Yes, there is a 
good deal of shunting. 

27,492. Are there any places “in your oxperienil 
where delays occur, at which if there was a refresh- 
ment room the driver and the fireman could leave 
their engine, and get a cup of coffee ?—Yes. 

27,493. There are parts of the line where they 
could not do so °—Yes, 

27,494. But I understand you to say that you 
think that there are places where refreshment could 
be given, and where there would be time to get it ?— 
Yes; for instance, at ‘Beattock they used to get it 
regularly in the winter months. 

27,495. The best refreshment for an engine-driver 
I apprehend is bread and coffee ?—Yes. 

27,496. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Why is it stopped at 
Beattock ?—-We do not stop very long; the engine 
stops, and 1 have perhaps to fill my engine with 
water. From Beattock to Carlisle we run at about 
40 or 50 miles an hour. 

27,497. (Chairman.) On different sections of the 
line; for instance, between Perth and Glasgow, where 
do you find the detention ?—At Stirling, on account 
of the want of engine power. 

27,498. There is a refreshment room at Stirling ? 
—Yes, 

27,499. But it is all shut up at night when you 
come there ?—Yes ; a man is not allowed to get there. 

27,500. Is it a place where you think that refresh- 
ment could be got ?—~Yes; in a very severe winter 
we have had it-there night and day. 

27,501. (Larl of Aberdeen.) Why is the refresh- 
ment room stopped ?—It was given by the company, 
the company paid for it. 

27,502. (Chairman.) It was not paid for by you? 
satis we got it free. 

27,508. ‘Would the men be willing to pay a small 
sum for it ?—Certainly ; there are men who of course 
would do it. I have no doubt of that, and by doing 
so I believe that they would take a cup of coffee in 
preference to a glass of whisky. 

27,504. Your experience is that coffee -would 
sustain a man better in his work than whisky ?—Yes; 
he would do much better. 

27,505. (Earl of Aberdeen.) But would the greater 
part of the men be willing to pay a small sum for 
coffee ?—I cannot say ; but I have no doubt that they 
would do so in many cases. 

27,506. (Chairman.) As a general rule, if your 
train keeps time, you take your cup of coffee, and you 
know where you can take it to the most advantage ? 
—Yes. 

27,507. But the cases which I had most in my 
mind were those in which you were kept out by extra 
delay. In such cases do you think that the men 
would be glad to get a cup of coffee, or a penny roll, 
or something of that sort?—Yes; it would be a capital 
thing. 

27, 508. What class of engine have you been 
driving ?—A six-foot engine. 

27, 509. With four wheels coupled ?>—Yes ; driving 
and training and engine wheels. 

27,510. What is the weight of the engine ?—36_ 
tons. 

27,511. And what would be the weight of your 
tender ?—23 or 24 tons. 

27,512, You have a six-wheeled tender ?—Yes. - 

27,513. Have you a screw break on your tender 
wheels ?—Yes. 

27,514. Applied to all the wheels >—Yes. 

27,515. Is there any break arrangement with 
regard to your engine ?—No; there is no break power 
upon my engine. 

27,516. Have you any power with regard to the 
engine except the ordinary mode of reversing it > 
That is all. 

27,517. Do you find that'your train at all exeeeds 
your proper power of command at any time in going 
down the inclines?—Yes ; the thing which I have 
always complained of is the want of break power. 

27,518. We find that some engines on the. north- 
eastern side of the country have breaks on’ their 


j 


ae 27,588. We have heard that in modern times the 
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driving wheels, but you have’ never had an engine of 
that class ?--No. Mr. Allen, my old superintendent, 
had a steam break with break blocks over the driving 
wheels. 

27,519. Did you ever see that ?—Yes. 

27,520. Was it applied for any time ?—No; it 
never did much good. 

27,521. The steam vessel was applied directly to 
force on the blocks ?—Yes. 

27,522. Your objection to it was that it varied with 
the actual pressure of steam at the moment, was it 
not?—It did not do much; there was not much 
in it. 

27,523. Do you think that if break power was 
applied to the engines it would be a good thing ?—If 
the training wheels of the engine were coupled it 
might be a good thing. 

27,524. You would of course get wheels with 
breaks applied to them. You have a six-wheeled 
engine of which four wheels are coupled ?—Yes. 

27,525. If those four wheels were coupled they 
would take two-thirds of your engine; namely, 24 
tons, which is just about equal to your tender ?— 
Yes." 

27,526. Have you ever driven passengers ?—Yes ; 


- but not statedly. 


27,527. You have taken passenger trips >—Yes. 

27, 528. On what part of the road ?>—Between Perth 
and Glasgow. I have been running all sorts of 
trains. 

27,529. In passenger trains do you think that it 
would be an advantage to have more break power ?— 
Yes ; there is a great deficiency of break power on all 
trains, especially in goods. 

» 27,5380. The weight of the trains has been increased 


-in modern times ?—Yes, everything has been in- 


creased; no doubt our engines are heavier in pro- 
portion, but not to the extent of the load going down 
these heavy inclines. We have, no doubt, a difficulty 
in going down, but every man does his duty. 

27,531. You have a rather considerable incline by 
Greenhill? —Yes, it is 1 in 88 going down towards 
Stirling, and in going into the tunnel it is 1 in 100 
and | in 110. 

27,532. Did you ever find your goods trains press 
upon your engine ?—Yes, especially the coal trains. 
Of course a man must be cautious in not going over 
the summit too sharply, and in not allowing a train to 
get to a high speed. 

27,533. Do the goods guards put the breaks on in 
coming down the inclines as they ought to do ?—Net 
always. If I committed a mistake with a long train 
there would be no excuse for me, because my super- 
intendent would tell me that I ought to have stopped, 
and that I should have had sufficient control over the 
train by doing so. 

27,534. If additional break power was given, to 
ee would you give it, to the guard, or to the 
driver ?—The driver. 

27,535. Supposing that it was found practicable, 


» Would it be an advantage that the~guard also should 


have the means of applying the additional break 
power ?>—Yes, if it was within his reach ; but with 
extra power I would let the engine-man have it; for 
this reason: for instance, the Caledonian Company 


will perhaps put a breaksman in charge who has not 
“been a month in the- service; he does not know how 


to apply his break, and he has not the least conception 
of the road upon which he is: travelling, or the 
necessity for applying his break. 

27,536. Of course in times of pressure extra men 

are sent out; but has it happened to you, to have 
breaksmen with you who have not been above a 
month in the service, and who have not known the 
road ?—Yes. : 
* 97,537. Is that a common thing >_Yes ; ‘there are 
a great number of very inexperienced men ; and even 
with old and experienced men they sometimes do not 
apply their break as they should. 


s are. very much more required than they used 
ss and ina the break whistlé is not to be relied 
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upon with certainty for catching the guard’s attention, 
what is your experience of that ?—I have whistled 
many times but they did not hear me. 
is wholely and solely the blame of the driver. I arm 
responsible for attending to the signal, and am 
supposed to stop. 

27,539. (Earl of Aberdeen.) And you are supposed. 
to look out for the signal?—Yes; the guards are 
supposed to look out the same as the driver, but they 
are not responsible. 

27,540. (Chairman.) With reference to the signals, 
there has been a considerable improvement in the 


. signals in the last four or five years, has there not ?— 


Yes, a great improvement. 

27, BAL, They have been very much inereased in 
number ?—Yes, 

27,542. Do you find that in any portion of the line 
they are so thick as that they distract the attention of 
the driver >—I can only speak for myself. On the 
line where I run they are very close. I dare not take 
my eyes off the road for a single mile in that mineral 
district. 

27,543. ‘That would apply when you are going 
between Larbert and Greenhill and Carstairs ?—Yes ; 
in the mineral distract especially, from Gartsherrie 
right up to Carngill, a distance of about 12 miles. 

25,544, If you are running at any speed I suppose 
that you would never be a minute without catching a 
new signal ?--No. 

27,545. One driver upon the southern line rather 
intimated that he did not care for so many warnings? 
—There are some places where there is little or no 
necessity for them. 

27,546. He said that they were so thick that a mere 
easual glance away from them in speaking to his 
fireman might cause him to miss one ?—You can 
scarcely take off your eyes from them, ‘because no 
sooner are you past one than there is another. A 
driver who has a heavy train perhaps is not so 
particular, because when he sees a signal he knows 
that he has‘ suciffient break power to stop the train. 
For instance, if you have a full train, or if you are 
going at any speed, you have to watch the distance 
from such and such a station, and you must take into 
consideration the gradient of the line from that 
station, and you must be prepared to stop the train. 

27,547. Can you suggest anything which would 
increase the safety of running in thick fogs; has 
anything occurred to you which would enable you to 
run more safely ?—There is nothing which has come 
under my notice. The block system is very well, 
provided that it is attended to, and that the driver 
attends to it. 

27,548. But ina thick fog you depend upon the 
line being kept clear ?—Yes. 

27, 549. With regard to the new signals, some of 
them have been put high ?— Yes ; that is a mistake. 

27,550. Do you ever find a red lantern throwing 
down a white light which would mislead you Yes; ; 
Ihave often found that the spectacle is a good bit 
from the lamp, and the driver coming immediately on 
it is very apt to be deceived in consequence. 

27,551. Have you ever noticed a light coming 
from the air holes being too large under the lamp ?— 
Yes ; that is a very bad thing. 

27,552. There is a little light on the back of the 
lamp?—Yes; and it is very apt to mislead. At 
Dunning, only nine miles from here, there is a block 
at Whitemoss; it stands so large that many of us 
have taken it for the Dunning signal. 

27,553. From the air hole being too big ?—-Yes; 
but it is altered now. 

27,554, Some of the best and most powerful lamps 
have had that disadvantage ?—Yes; I have seen it 
where it looked like a full signal. 

27,555. (Earl of Aberdeen.) They have altered 
that ?>—Yes. 

27,556. (Chairman.) Do you often find the signals 


‘out of order from the expansion or contraction of the 


wire ?—Yes, very often ; especially when they. are so 
very far off. 
97,557. You do not: gét'a certain indication of "ae 
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semaphore-arm, whether it is at danger, or not ?— 
‘That is sometimes the case. 

27,558. Your rule is that an uncertain signal is a 
danger-signal 7—Yes, and I always stop. 

27,559. Do you report those cases ?—Yes. 

27,560. Do you think that if we looked over the 
reports in the locomotive sheds we should find two or 
three cases in a week of signals reported by the 
drivers ?—We do not report such instances as those 
in that way ; sometimes we do, and sometimes we do 
not, but the general mode is going to the office and 
making a special report, and very often a copy of 
those reports is kept ; they do not always get kept. 

27,561. Do you think that if I asked for them I 
should find two reports in a week on the line of the 
Caledonian Company ?—I could not say that. 

27,562. Taking your Perth section, should we find 
one or two in a week ?—An engine-man said that he 
came on to the signal, and said that he found the 
distant-signal perfectly clear, and on approaching the 
home-signal it was standing right, and the signalman 
signalled to him with a red flag to stop, but seeing 
that the distant-signal was perfectly right he could 
not stop, and he over-ran the signal half a mile. 
He asked the reason why the distant-signal was off, 
and it was said that it would not go on; the signal- 
man tried it, and it went then perfectly well. 

27,563. When those cases are reported are they 
generally dealt with in a short time ; is the change 
made without delay, and is everything put right >— 
It is put right at once. 

27,564. During your period of driving have you 
often had your name in the fine book ?—No; I think 
that I have been twice fined by the Caledonian Com- 
pany, and once by the Scottish Central Company. 
I have kept well out of the defaulters book. 

27,565. With regard to your firemen, do you think 
that you get as good a class of fireman as you used 
to get ?—It depends upon how a man conducts him- 
self towards the firemen. Some men will complain 
about their firemen, and I have got their firemen out 
of their hands, and they have turned out to be first- 
class men. But I think that some men spoil their 
firemen, for this reason: they allow them too much 
liberty, and the driver begins to find fault with them, 
and it injures the firemen. 

27,566. Do you find that the young men as fire- 
men are not willing to remain quite so long in a 
subordinate position as when you were in that 
capacity >—Yes; from my experience I find that 
to be the case. 

27,567. They now want to leave in two or three 
years, whereas it was four or five years in your time ? 
—Yes. 

27,568. And I suppose that with the great increase 
of traffic within the last few years it has made them 
anxious to get out, if they could, on your line or on 
some other line ?-—Yes. 

27,569. (Earl of Aberdeen.) But on other lines 
they are not apt to put a man on the driving very 
soon ?P—No ; the Caledonian Company are very strict 
about that. 

27,570. (Chairman.) The large companies would 
not take them, but the men get on as the drivers 
of contractors’ engines?—Yes, and shunting about the 
sidings. Unless a man is a competent man the com- 
pany will not take him. 

27,571. In the last five years have you had any 
extra drivers ?—Yes. 

27,572. Upon the whole, are the men whom you 
get safe in running, or are some of them rather reck- 
less? —I cannot say that all the engine-drivers are quite 
competent to their duties, 

27,573. I was not asking about individual men, 
but I wished to get an idea of the class. Of course 
you may have a man who is not quite competent, 
but taking the class of men who are kept on by the 
superintendents are they men who are up to the mark 
for safety?—-I could not say that they are in some 
districts. 

27,574. Do those men come on to the main line ?— 
Yes, at Stirling, for instance. In various districts 
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where labour has been in great demand and men 
could not be got without difficulty, men who have not © 
been quite competent. have been taken on. 

27,575. Before they have had quite suflicien 
training p—Yes. 

27,576. Is it not almost impossible to take a man 
on as a driver who has not been engaged in cleaning 
and firing; you would not like to take such a driver ? 
—No. JI cleaned for seven years and fired for seven 
years. The engines now-a-days are upon such a 
strong principle that they are never to break down, 
but the engines that I was accustomed to when I 
started broke down nearly every day. We were 
quite accustomed to it. But with these young 
inexperienced men, if anything went wrong with 
them I would take upon myself to say what would be 
the result, they would not know what to do, and they 
would only stand beside their engines. ‘There is 
another thing in running. the engine, of course the 


.driver is guided by the very sound of his engine, he 


has a thorough knowledge of his engine, he knows by 
the sound whether everything is working right or not, 
and if the least thing gues wrong he knows of it, and 
stops, and sometimes he stops just in time to save the 
engine going to pieces; for instance, the piston has 
something the matter with it. There are many 
instances to which I could refer where young drivers 
would go on until the piston broke, and would not 
know what to do. With an old and experienced driver 
he would know it upon the first click, and he would 
stop his engine and would know what was wrong. It 
is a common occurrence even with these strong engines 
for the valve to break. 

27,577. ‘That arises from the want of sufficient 
experience in cleaning as much as anything, does it 
not >—Not so much in cleaning as in firing. 

27,578. In cleaning a lad learns all the parts of 
the engine, because he assists in taking out any part 
of it when the engine is in the shed for repair; the 
cleaner is put to assist, is henot, in lifting it in and 
out ?——Yes, when the engine is undergoing any slight 
repair. 

27,579. For instance, if there was a change of 
brasses the cleaner would help in it >—Yes. 

27,580. In firing you expect that the man will 
learn how the engine works in running, and will learn 
the different parts which want oiling >—Yes. 

27,581. And that he cannot learn except in firing ? 
—ZJust so. ; 

27,582. There must be an engine running upon the 
main line before he can learn it properly ?—Yes, 
The great thing in driving is calculation ; although a 
man has other good qualities, unless he has the quality 
of calculation he is not a safe driver, and should not be 
upon the main line. 

27,583. Has it happened to you to see a driver 
rather given to drink, and who must be looked after, 
or he is not fit to go on >—I am not aware of anyone 
personally to complain of, although sometimes there is 
a necessity for doing so. 

27,584. In such a case, of course, a fellow driver 
would be likely to detect a thing of that sort >—Yes. 

27,585. Would it be considered right among the 
men when they thought that one of their mates was 
getting astray in that way to an extent likely to cause 
danger, to mention it to the foreman or superin- 
tendent >—No; they are not likely to do so, unless 
they are called on for it, although I, take it to be 
necessary and right. 

27,586, The drivers, asa class, if they were asked 
about a particular man by their superintendent might 
reply that they thought that he was getting wrong, 
but they would not mention it in the first instance ?— 
No; if they were questioned about it they would say, 
but they would not ‘do it otherwise. 

27,587. But if a driver gets into that bad habit it 
occasions great danger to others >—Yes. 

27,588. Sometimes a very steady man falls into a 
habit of that sort?—-Yes; there are many causes for 
it. Not long ago I found fault with a man for 
drinking too freely, and I mentioned the matter to 
him. I said that he had been a long time in the 
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service, and that it was a pity for him to throw 
himself away; I advised him in a friendly way. 
Sometimes in my experience they give it up, and at 
other times you get no thanks for it, but you get-the 
contrary ; they have said that there was no reason for 
my saying so. : 

27,589. I suppose that there is no doubt that if any 
habit of that sort becomes known to the superin- 
tendent or the principal foreman the man is checked, 
or dealt with as he deserves ?—He is very severely 
dealt with, especially in the Caledonian Company, our 
superintendent will pardon anything but drink. 

27,590. Taking locomotive men, as a general rule, 
do you think that if a case of drunkeuness occurs it 
gets dealt with severely and promptly ?—Yes. If you 
make a mess with your engine or train, you perhaps 
get a slight fine put on you; but with respect to 
drunkenness there is no pardon. 

27,591. If a man commits that offence he cannot be 
trusted, and it is a dangerous thing ?—Just so. 
. 27,592. With regard to another matter, we hear 
that in some cases the habit has grown up of 
passengers, and especially a particular class of pas- 
sengers like commercial men, treating drivers and 
stokers and guards with drink, sometimes from what 
they have in their pockets, and sometimes at the 
station. Do you think that that custom prevails at 


_all ?—I have known such eases. — 


27,593. In the cases which you have known, do 
you think that there has been any reason for it ; has 
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the man done anything to call for it, or do you think 
that the drink has been merely given because the 
person has taken it into his head to supply it to the 
man ?—I always looked upon it in this light, that 
commercial men are interested in the engine and in 
seeing how the engine works, and the driver has 
possibly explained all the different parts of the engine 
and its working. I have known men to come on my 
engine and they have had a bottle with them. 

27,594. When you have been standing at the 
station'?—Yes, or even running on the road ; they 
have had a bottle and have asked me to partake of 
the contents of it. It was all very weil, provided that 
you had a will to take it. 

27,595. You think that that practice prevails to 
some extent ?—Yes; I have known an instance of it. 

27,596. (Earl of Aberdeen.) But you have known 
only one or two instances of it ?—It is not a general 
thing, because if any man is known to have anything 
on his engine he is liable to dismissal. 

27,597. ( Chairman.) Do you think that that prac- 
tice occurs more at holiday time, like Whitsuntide or 
the New Year or anything of that sort ?—I could not 
say. Perhaps a great number of the young lads from 
the country go home for their Christmas holiday, or 
to spend the New Year with their friends, and perhaps 
they are personally acquainted with the driver, and 
one of them gets on the engine. 

27,598. And at that time most of those lads are 
carrying a bottle in their pockets.?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday 4th May at 12 o’clock in London. 


On April 21st, 1875, the Prestpenr of the Com- 
mission, accompanied by the SECRETARY, proceeded 
from Prerra to Inverness where the system of 
working the single line of the Highland Railways 
by telegraphic orders only, the locomotive shops, and 
the locomotive and traffic fine and report books of 
that company were examined. 


Telegraphic system of working trains. 


The whole is directed by the superintendent’s office 
at Inverness. The train messages appeared to come 
in promptly, and the times were entered as received 
in a train book ruled in a form which indicated 
readily the whereabouts of the several trains. The 
signals appearing by reference made to the book 
immediately on entering the superintendent’s office, 
to have been entered up from all parts of the system 
within five or six minutes of the trains passing or 
leaving the various stations. There were two instances 
of ecrossing-places being changed on that day. The 
traffic superintendent himself was away attending a 
clearing house meeting, the train despatching business 
being conducted by his assistants. ‘The messages 


_ sent and received are all on separate slips, and are 


not entered in books. One wire throughout the 
system is understood to be devoted to train messages 
to the exclusion of all others. A second wire is also 
available for these as well as the company’s other 
messages. 

Although the system seems carefully worked and 
closely supervised, yet an examination of the fine and 
report book showed that some irregularities have 
occurred besides those already before the Commission 
im the evidence of the station-masters from Keith, 
Boat-of-Garten, Forres, as instanced by the following 
cases :— 

On December 25th, 1872, a pointsman was fined 
for starting a special train without authority and 
“ without ascertaining if the line was clear” to the 
next station. 

On August 26th, 1874, a station-master “was cen- 
“ sured for despatching trains in their wrong order.” 

On August 27th, 1874, the same station-master 
“ was censured for most dangerously despatching 
«“ the 9.40 special train without orders, the 2.40 
“ special train not being stopped at the previous 
“ station.” 


2. 


Locomotive Shops. 

In these there were two cases of Mansell wheels 
which had failed in the centres. One had been under 
a composite carriage, and was defective in the centre. 
The washer had been secured with one-inch bolts, 
and the bolt holes had become extended by pressure 
and friction one inch and a quarter. The wheel had 
on its first tyre, which was stamped as made 28/2/72. 
There had been a Newall break under this carriage, 
which was occasionally connected. The tyre was not 
much worn, and had not been turned up. » One other 
Mansell wheel in the shops had its washer and centre 
bolts loose, but had been detected by the examiner 
before the damage had been so considerable as in the 
other wheel. The wood in both cases appeared 
perfectly sound and hard. 


Locomotive Fine and Report Books for 1874. 


a EN TS NS 


Intoxication - - - - Nil. 
Neglect of engines - - - 12 
Neglect of signals - - sua E 
Total - 13 
Traffic Fine and Report Book 1874. 
Offences. 
Intoxication - - - iaitiy | 
Insubordination = - - nS) 
Miscellaneous - - - - 14 
Inattention to telegraph, and remissness 
with regard to block signals - - 18 
Inattention to or not lighting signals - 1 
Irregular despatch of trains at ead a2 
Neglect of duty - - a | 
62 
Class of Offenders. 
Clerks - - - wey 
Station-masters or agents - ~ p= 2] 
Porters - - - alle 
Guards. - - - TWF ay8 
Pointsmen - > = eee) 
Breaksmen - - St eee 
Inspectors - - - ha 
Telegraph clerks - : 7 ot 8 
62 
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Tuesday, 4th May 1875. 


PRESENT : 
His Grace Tot DUKE or BUCKINGHAM iw tan Cuair. 


Eart De LA WARR. 

Bary or ABERDEEN. 

Tur Rieut Hon. Sir Seymour Firzgeratp, M.P. 
Tue Ricut Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 


Linvt.-Gen. Sir J. L. Summons, K.C.B. 
T. HK. Harrison, Esq. 

UW. Garr, Esq. res 
EK. F. Petiew, Esq., Secretary. 


GrorcGE Hopson and Davin Braprorp examined. 


27,599. (Chairman, to Mr, Hodson.) What are 

ou pk am the conductor of the Scotch express. 

27,600. (To Mr. Bradford.) Are you driver of the 
Seotch express ?—Yes. 

27,601. How long have you been driver ?—For 17 
years on the Great Northern Railway. 

27,602. (To Mr. Hodson.) How long have you been 
guard ?—25 years. 

27,603. On the Great Northern line ?—Yes; I 
have been serving longer than that, but I have been 
for that’ period ¢ ouard and conductor. 

27,604. (To Ur. Bradferd.) Are you driving the 
Scotch express now ?>—Yes. 

27,605. What is your turn of duty ?—I leave by the 
train at 10 o’clock in the morning out of London. 

27,606. Is that for every day in the week ?—No, we 
change, Tt is at 10 o’clock one Monday, and then it is 
the 4.20 train to Peterborough on the following day. 

27,607. From London, where do you run to when 
you leave at 10 a.m. ?—To Grantham, and we go to 
Peterborough the next day. 

27,608. When do you come back from Grantham ? 
—We come back at 8 o’clock at night to London ; it 
is 105 miles each way. 

27,609. When do you get to London ?—At 8 o’clock 
at night. : 

27,610. On the next day, taking the Tuesday, what 
do you do ?—I cannot tell you the times in that way, 
because we change. 

27,611. Do you work for six days running in the 
week, or have you a shed day ?—We work for five 
days to Grantham, and have one shed day. 

27,612. How long have you been running with the 
express >— About 13 years on and off. 

27,618. Have you had any mishaps with it while 


‘you have been running ?—No. 


27,614. Iam not speaking merely of an accident, 
but such a thing as a tyre or a wheel broken ?—No. 

27,615. Do you often get pulled up unexpectedly 
by signals >—Yes, I have been pulled up unexpectedly 
by signals. 

27,616. Within the last year or two ?—Yes. 

OT, 617. Where has that happened ?—At different 
places. 

27,618. Do you remember the last place where you 
happened to be pulled up unexpectedly ?>—Yes, I have 
been pulled up.six miles out of London, at Southgate, 
coming up. 

27, 619. There you have not been travelling at a 
high "speed ?—No. 

27,620. Between London and Grantham, 
you run the fastest ?—After we leave Hitchin and 
towards Peterborough. 

27,621. On that part of the road where you are 
running the fastest what is your highest speed >— 
About 50 miles an hour. 

27,622. Do you not run on the ae at a higher 
speed than that ?—No, I think not. 

27,623. What time is allowed between London and 
Peterborough ?—It is 76 miles in an hour and a half. 

27,624. What do you allow for your 105 miles >— 
Two hours and 17 minutes, with that train. 

27,625. What is allowed for stoppages ?—Five 
minutes at Peterborough. 

27,626, That gives you two hours and 12 minutes 
for running ?—Yes. 

27,627. That would give you a speed of 50 miles an 
hour ?>—Yes. 


27,628. But to do that you must run at a higher 
speed than 50 miles an hour on some part of the road, 
because out of London you are not running at 50 
miles an hour P—No, not for the first 12 miles. 

27,629. And you have to slacken a little towards 
Hitchin ?—Yes, at Hitchin and Hatfield. 

27,630. Do you think that you get up to 60 miles 
an hour ?—No. 

27,631. Do you get up to 55 miles an hour ?—We 
might get up to 55 miles an hour. We generally go 
up the bank for two miles out of London to Southgate 
at about 15 miles an hour. 

27,632, What break have you on your engine ?-— 
We have an ordinary screw break on the tender. 

27,633. Have you any break to your engine ?—No, 
except by reversing it.— 

27,634, You have no break ?—No. 

27, 635. What number of carriages do you run ?— 
About 12. 

27,636. How many vans does that include ?—Three 
break vans. 

27,637. When you have been stopped unexpectedly 
(take the case at Southgate) have you not been running 
at more than 35 miles an hour ?—Just so. 

27,638. In what space have you pulled up aa 
depends upon the weather. 

27,639 What distance did you take at Southigats 
in the case which you have mentioned ?—We pulled 
up very well in a quarter of a mile. 

27,640. Were you going on an incline P—Yes., |: 

27,641. (Mr. Galt.) What was the gradient ?—L 
think that it was about 1 in 50. 

(Mr, Hodson.) 1 do not know, but I should, think 
that it could not be more than 1 in 100; it is perhaps 
1 in 130, or something like that. 

27, 649. (Chairman, to Mr. Bradford.) Do you 
consider that you have sufficient control over your 
engine, or do you think that it would be safer if you 
had more means of stopping it ?—Our means of stop- 
ping it are very great, with the means which we 
have. 

27,643. Do you ever run as far down as York ote 


“No, we change at Grantham. 


27,644. What communication have you with your 
guards ?—A bell. 

27,645. Can you ring the bell to: them ?—No, 

27, 646. The cord is of no use to you to communicate 
with them ?—No, I communicate to them. by the 
whistle. 

27,647. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Supposing that in an 
emergency the guard did not hear the whistle, could 
you attract his attention by pulling the cord ?—I 
should pull the cord, but I could very soon pull up. 

27,648. Suppose that you wished to cail the atten- 
tion of the guard, you could pull the cord >—Yes. 

27,649. But it would not sound any bell ?—No. 

27,650. ( Chairman.) With regard to the whistle, 


have you found your whistle sometimes fail in drawing 


the guard’s attention >—No. 

27,651. Have you ever found that the whistle did 
not alarm your guard, so as for him to, put on the 
break ?—No ; I have always had the attention of the 
guard directly that I have put on the whistle. 


27,652. Are the guards’ vans quite enclosed Pe 


they can see through. 
27,653. But they are not open to 7a air, 5 ON 0. 


27,654. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) With a strong side 


wind would the guard hear your whistle ?-~Yes. 
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27,655. ( Chairman.) ‘Have you worked a course of 
picking up trains and stopping trains ?—Yes. 

27,656. Have you been running with other pas- 
senger trains during the last three or four years ?— 
No, oniy with through fast trains for 13 years. 

27,657. But you have run other trains besides the 
Scotch express ?—Yes, one train a week ; we stopped 
at some of the intermediate stations. 

27,658. Do you keep accurate book time with your 
trains, or do you sometimes get three or four minutes 
behind ?—No, we keep exact time. 

.27,659, Taking the express for the last month, do 
you think that you have come in to the minute 2 Yes, 

27,660. Taking the other trains which stop at the 
stations, what time do you keep ?—Very good time; 
we generally arrive at very good time. 

27,661. Have you a sufficient margin allowed you 
in order to make up any time ?—No, we get on very 
quickly at the stations. 

27,662. What time are you allowed at the stations ? 
—About two minutes at some of the stations. 

27,663. Is that in your book ?—Yes. 

27,664. You have two minutes at some stations, and 
one minute at others >—Yes. 

27,665. Do you generally get away at the time >— 
Yes. 

27,666. In summer time when the traffic is very 
heavy, does that apply >—Then we may be a minute 
late, but that is not very often so. 

27,667.. When a train coming from the northis lat 
what are your instructions ; have you to make up 
time >—No, we have to keep the same running time 


~ from Grantham to London. 


27,668. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean to say that you 
are never late?—We have exceeded the time by a 
minute or two, but not very often. 

27,669. I suppose that you are allowed to use your 
own discretion >—Yes, when it is quite safe. 

27,670. (Chairman.) Between Grantham and Lon- 
don are you upon the block system ?—Yes. 

27,671. How near together are the block sections ? 
—They vary in distance; some are two miles, and 
some are two and a half: miles, but I do not. suppose 
that it exceeds that. 

27,672. How near are they together; are they as 
close anywhere as one mile ?—Yes, in some places. 

27,673. Are they shorter than one mile ?—No, I 
think not anywhere. 

27,674. How is it at Southgate ?— 

(Mr. Hodson.) It is about half a mile from Barnet 
to Oakley Park, that is the nearest. 

(Mr. Bradford.) That is rather shorter. 

27,675. You ran the express before there were any 
of these block signals, or any signals except at the 
stations ?——Yes. 

27,676. Do you like the block system or not ?— 
Yes, I like the block signal system very well. 

27,677. You think it safe >—Yes. 

27,678. Do you find that the frequency of the 
signals renders it difficult for you to catch sight of 
them ?—No. 

, 27,679. Running at 50 miles -ai-hour you would 
get a signal every three minutes ?—Yes. 

27,680. Are any of your signals very high 5 angie 
they are very high. 

27,681. Have you ever noticed, when you have 
been close to them in thick weather, that they have 
thrown a white light downwards, even when’ they 
have had a red spectacle ?--Yes, I have noticed that, 
and I have shut. off steam when I have got to the 
home signal. in order to see that it was all right. 
That was when-the spectacle has not been ‘quite 
right. ~ 

27,682. When it has not gone quite over ?—Yes. 

27,683. If you see a doubtful signal of that sort 
do you always pull up >—Yes. 

27,684. Upon the line which you work between 
Grantham and London, do you consider that the 
i signals are sufficient for you to pull up when you are 
‘running at a great peed; without SALA teeta! them ? 
Yes.) 
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27,685. Can you see all the signals sufficiently for 
you to pull up ?—Yes ; the wet weather makes a great 
deal of difference. 

27,686. With greasy rails >—Yes. 

27,687. Would you then want half a mile ?—Yes. 

27,688. Instead of a quarter of a mile ?—Yes. 

27,689. You think that the signals all give you a 
sufficient. view ?>—Yes. 

27,690. Sometimes the signals get overrun a little 
by the driver ?—Yes. 

27,691. On your line what do you consider is the 
distance for-which a man would be reported for over- 
running a signal; would he be expected to be reported 
for overrunning a signal if he overran it by three or 
four, carriages /—I have never done that; I have been 
very particular upon that point. 

27,692. I suppose that in the course of your 
17 years’ experience you have sometimes had a fine? 
—wNo, I have never been fined for it. 

27,693. Have you never been fined for anything ?— 
No. 

27,694. Not for anything connected with the 
engine >—No. 

27,695. Nor for overrunning a signal ?—No. 

27,696. Do you think that the signalman would 
report you if you overran for half the length of your 
train ?—Yes. 

27,697. But supposing that you overran for the 
length of the engine you would not be reported P—I 
have never done that, and therefore I cannot say. 

27,698. You do not work. very. late at night; I 
think that you only work up to 8 o’clock at night ?— 
Yes. Two years ago we used to have night work, we 
went at 9.15, and came off in the morning. 

27,699. Were the block signals in force then ?—Yes. 

27,700. Did the men work as sharply in the night 
as in the day ?—Yes, and there were always fogmen. 

27,701. When the fogmen are out in thick weather, 
take the distant signal at Hitchin station on the down 
line, how far are they from the distant signal 2~ 
Generally two or three yards from the distant signal. 

27,702. In very foggy weather you probably see 
about 30, yards off ?—20 yards. 

27,703. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It will depend upon 
whether the weather is very thick or not. Some of 
the signals are at a great height, and a man can only 
tell by the machinery when he is close against the 
signal >—Yes. 

27,704. (Chairman.) At Hitchin if you only get 
warning of the signal by getting the signal of the 
fogman before you get. close to the post, have you 
plenty of time to stop before running into the station ? 
—Yes. 

27,705. Do you know that distance >—I cannot 
state it exactly ; they alter it at times. 

27,706. But you feel confident that you could stop 
quite safely if the distant signal was against. you ?— 
Yes. 

27,707. When you are running the express train, 
and you come towards such a place as I have men- 
tioned, namely the junction at Hitchin, do you keep 
your train in hand ?—Yes, I should have it under 
control. 

27,708. That would take off two or three miles of 
your running time ?—Yes. 

27,709. Where do you make up that time again ?— 
We cannot make it up. Owing to the fog it causes us 
to be late ; we cannot run to time in foggy weather. 

27,710. In thick foggy weather, such as. we had 
last winter, how much time have you lost ?—I have 
lost 15 minutes from Peterborough to London in a 
thick fog. 

PHD 1i. Is there any inquiry as to that ?—They 
inquire and send to me to know the cause of it. 

27,712. And you write “fog” ?—Yes. 

27,718. And is any objection made if it is from 
fog 2__-No. In foggy weather we are obliged to run 
over the line cautiously, and to keep the ara under 
control at every station. 

27,714, Near London the fog lasted for some days? 
—Yes. 
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27,715. During that time were the fogmen always 
up to the mark at the different signals ?—Yes. 
27,716. You felt satisfied that you were protected 
by the men ?—Yes. ’ 

27,717. After your long experience of 17 years, if 
any additional’ break-power was put on to the trains 
do you think that it should be under the control of the 
driver or under the control of the guard ?—I think 
that it should be under the control of the driver. 

27,718. If it was so arranged that either the guard 
or the driver could apply it, should you be inclined 
to think it better that the driver and the guard should 
both be able to use it ?—Quite so. 

27,719. If it could be only applied by one of them 
you think that it should be in the hands of the driver ? 
—Yes. 

27,720. Have you seen any of the continuous 
breaks ?—Only on the underground railway. 

27,721. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) On the Metropolitan 
Railway, or on the Metropolitan District Railway ?— 
On the Metropolitan Railway. 

27,722. (Earl De La Warr.) You have spoken of 
the break-power as it is used now; is it usual to 
increase the break-power in proportion to the length 
of the train ?—Yes. 

27,723. It is always done ?—Yes. 

27,724. If you have 14 or 16 carriages you have 
break -power in proportion ?—Yes. 

27,725. (Mr. Galt.) You have one to every four 
carriages ?—Yes. 

27,726. (Earl De La Warr.) That is arranged 
before the train starts ?—Yes. 

27,727. (Chairman.) Have you ever had your train 
so heavy as to have two engines to it ?—Yes, many 
times. 

27,728. Where ?—In the case of the 9.15 train 
out of London. 

27,729. How far ?—To Grantham. 

27,730. Have you ever had any accident in that 
case ?—No, the pilot engine goes next to the train 
engine, and the train engine takes charge of the train. 

27,731. Do you think that there is any greater risk 
in running with two engines than in running with one 
engine ?—No, not at all. 

27,732. Have you often run second engines ?—Yes. 

27,7383. Have you found any difficulty in watching 
the movements of the first engine in going on the road ? 
—You cannot see quite so well from the steam ; it 
depends upon the wind. 

27.734. In heavy weather the steam of the first 
engine will be down upon you ?—Yes. 

27,735. Does it prevent your seeing the driver ?— 
No, you can generally see the driver ; you can see one 
another pretty well. 

27,736. Do you think that you can always be sure 
of seeing the driver >—Yes. 

27,737. (Mr. Galt.) But do you not think it better 
to divide the train ?—Yes. 

27,738. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If you were on the 
second engine, | suppose that you could not always 
see what was going on ?—I think that you could if you 
kept a good look out. 

27,739. Do you think that you could see the signals 
quite so quickly if you were upon the second engine ? 
—No, not quite so quickly as if you were upon the 
first engine. 

27,740. Therefore a little time would be lost ?— 
Yes. j 

27,741. (Mr. Galt.) Instead of having two engines 
to a train, would it not, be possible to divide the train 
and to make it into two trains >—Yes, it often occurs 
that in the last two or three minutes you have extra 
carriages to put on, and it would take a long time to 
divide the -train. 

27,742. (Chairman, to Mr. Hodson.) You have 
been the guard of the Scotch train ?—Yes. 

27,748. What distance do you take ?—I have the 
whole charge of the train between here and York. 

27,744. At what time do you start?—At 10 o’clock 
in the morning, and the train going to Edinburgh, 

27,745. You have to be on duty before 10 o’clock ? 
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-—Yes, I come down at. about 9.0’clock and get on to 
the train at half-past 9, half an hour before it starts. . 

27,746. When are you at York ?—At 2.15. 

27,747. What do you do then?—We stop for 20 
minutes, and then I go on to Edinburgh. 

eft ,748. Are you conductor through to Edinburgh ? 
—Yes. 

27,749. At what time do you get to Edinburgh >— 
At 7.30 at night. 

27,750. What do you do the next day ?—I leave 
Edinburgh at 10.30 and arrive in London at 8.9. 

27,751. For how many days in the week do you do 
that ?-—For six days. — ; 
ee It is up one day and down the next ?— 

es, 

27,753. Where do you ride in the train ?—Some- 
times in front.and somtimes behind. From here to 
York I am in front and at York the train goes out 
the other way, and then I am behind to Newcastle, and 
the engine goes into the station in the same way again, 
and then I ride in front from Neweastle to Edin- 
burgh. 

27,754. Have you ever had any mishap with the 
train while you have been with it ?—Yes; I have had 
several accidents, 

27,755. What were they. Taking the last case 
which happened, what was it?—I cannot call it to 
mind just now, but there have been a good many 
accidents in my time. I have some books in the 
other room. Ido not know whether they will assist 
me or not. a 

27,756. You may fetch them ?—I must just try and 
think a little bit. I have brought a book for about 
six months back and another for about a year. 

27,757. Just let me look at one of them ?—This 
book is dated January 22nd, 1875. 

27,758. (Mr. Galt.) Are those records of accidents ? 
—I cannot say that I can find that exactly. 

27,759. (Chairman.) When I see ‘ caution” it 
means that you were checked at one of the signals ?— 
Yes ; I have a report which I made some time ago; 
it was about two years ago. 

27,760. I see a case on December the 22nd between 
Killingworth and Heaton Junction in working a single 
one ?—Yes ; I remember it. ; 

27,761. I suppose that you were pulled up at the 
station at Killingworth ?—Yes. 

27,762. Following this book I see that you have 
frequently been delayed at certain signals ?—Yes. 

27,763. For instance, on the 31st of December you 
were stopped for five minutes at Dunbar to examine 
wheels >—That was in frosty weather. ‘ 

27,764. Was that in consequence of orders ?— 
Yes. 

27,765, It was not by a sudden signal ?—No. 

27,766. Then I notice that you have been very 
frequently delayed at the Reston signals ?—Yes. 

27,767, That is ajunction >—Yes, 

27,768. At that time of the year I suppose you 
were stopped out of course ?—Yes, only at places 
where there were orders, 

27,769. But you were stopped out of course ?— 
Yes. 

27,770. I see that there was a frequent examina- 
tion of the wheels ?—Yes; that would be in the 
frost. 

27,771. For instance, you were stopped at Dunbar. 
You were stopped at Doncaster to examine wheels, 
and you were stopped at Newark to examine wheels? ° 
—Yes, and at Hitchin as well. 

27,772. Were those stations where you were timed 
to stop ?—No. iy) 

27,778. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Were you warned 
beforehand ?—Yes ; there was a special order before- 
hand, and there were extra men to examine the 
wheels. 

27,774. (Mr. Galt.) That was only during the 
continuance of the frost ?—Yes. 

27,775. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How much time did 
you lose >—About five minutes each time. 

27,776. (Chairman.) According to this document 
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it appears that you were delayed in the case which I 
have before me for 25 minutes. You got five stops 
to examine wheels ?—- Yes. 

27,777. What did you do as regards your train 
time. Were you expected to be in London at your 
right time ?—No. 

27,778. How much time had you to wait?—I can 
account for a little in that way. Although we some- 
times stopped in these places we put down five minutes ; 
but frequently we are hardly delayed so much, but as 
arule, it is allowed for the driver, and we generally 
put it down. We however have extra precautions to 
stop. Sometimes we can do it in five minutes, and 
sometimes it takes us a little over. 

27,779. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It does not mean 
that you actually stop for five minutes at the station, 
but it includes stopping and getting up steam again ? 
—Yes. 

(Mr. Bradford.) It causes a delay of five minutes 
in increasing the speed again. 

(Mr. Hodson.) I think that I have a case in 1873 
of a steam break going down hill on the other side of 
Newark. 

27,780. (Chairman.) There is a case in February, 
No. 239, “Engine short” is the statement, lost 12 


minutes at Tempsforth, to take on another engine ?— 


Yes. 

27,781. In that case that time was lost entirely 
from a default of the locomotive department ?>—The 
locomotive people would have to answer there. 

27,782. I do not notice in your book any extra 
delays at stations ?—We do not have a great many. 

27,783. You do not get them often ?—No ; the road 
is generally kept very clear. 

27,784. Reston Station is a place where you were 


most commonly delayed ?—At that time, but it is not 


so bad now. 

27,785. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have they allowed 
more time for stoppage there ?—It is not a stoppage 
station at all. 

27,786. (Chairman.) They did not keep the road 
clear for you there ?—I should say the road has gene- 
rally been clear, but of course it has been something 
respecting the signals; perhaps the man has had some- 
thing else to attend to ; something of that kind. 

27,787. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You mentioned a 
case of a spring breaking near Newark, in October 
1873 ?Yes. 

27,788. How did that happen ?—It was the tender 
spring. It was going down at a great speed there 
just by Hougham. Directly the spring went I heard 
it, and I ring for the driver to stop. It was what I 
eall a fine day. It would have been on October the 
2nd, I think. We pulled up that day very quick, but 
it was a good day for stopping. It is down hill, and 
we would go more than a quarter of a mile before we 
stopped. 

27,789. (Chairman.) You do not think you stopped 
in a quarter ?—No; and everything was done by the 
driver and my fellow guards to stop. 

27,790. (Sir J. L.. Simmons:) What distance 
should you say you stopped in ?—About a quarter of 
a mile, or a little over. 

27,791. (Chairman.) The engine was not reversed 
in that case >—No, we did not reverse it. 

27,792. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It was the tender 
spring that broke ?>—Yes. 

27,793. The engine-driver was aware of it ?—Not 
for the moment, but he soon found it out. I gave him 
the first alarm when I found something was wrong. 
A part of the spring nearly came through the bottom 
of the carriage. 

27,794. Were you in the van next the engine >— 
Yes, I was in the van next the engine. 

27,795. Did anything go wrong with the train 
besides that ?—It only knocked a hole in a first-class 
carriage where there were some passengers. It did not 
come through the carriage, but it only knocked a 
board up. 

27,796. (Chairman.) What knocked the carriage 
bottom up ?—The spring. 
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27,797. The piece of the spring ?—Yes; after it fell 
it rebounded, and flew in all directions. I never had 
but one fly to the extent that did that day. 

27,798. You have charge of all the through 
luggage?—Yes; I have charge of all the through 
luggage. 

27,799. Do you find that the luggage is increasing 
in bulk and weight or not ?—I should say that it is. 

27,800. You find that passengers carry more ?— 
They carry year after year, I think, more luggage than 
they formerly used to carry as a rule. 

27,801. Do you find that the luggage has increased 
in bulk very much ; not so much in weight ?—A good 
deal in bulk ; almost more so than weight. 

27,802. The packages are more bulky to handle ?— 
Yes ; I believe they are. 

27,803. Do you think, on the whole, it takes you 
more time now to get your luggage into your vans at 
a place like Peterborough than it did 10 years back ? 
—No. 

27,804. You think you can do it in the same time ? 
—In less time now, although there is more, but there 
is a reason for that. 

27,805. What is the reason? — There is more 
room, more vans, and more assistant guards, and more 
attention than we then had; more servants. 

27,806. You are quite certain that you have more 
to do?—I believe there are more parcels and more 
luggage, but there is more convenience, and everything 
is better arranged to do it than it was 10 years ago. 

27,807. On the Great Northern line do you carry 
much of the luggage that has been spoken of as com-: 
mercial travellers’ luggage >—Not a great deal in my 
trains: I do carry some, but nota great deal ; not 
what I call excessive. Mine is only a first and second 
class train. 

27,808. With regard to the question of break-power. 
If there was more break-power on the trains should 
you advise its being under the control of the driver or 
the guard ?—I think the driver is the proper man, in 
the first instance. I really believe that he would be 
the one to have it. 

27,809. Do you consider running in these trains 
with a greater amount of break-power would be of 
great advantage to you ?—I think it would be an im- 
provement if it suited the passengers, and could be 
arranged so that the trains would not be detained. If 
it was a cause of detention of the trains, passengers 
would get dissatisfied. You must excuse me, I have 
not seen any of these breaks which are coming out. 

27,810. I am not referring to any particular system 
of break, but generally to the question whether more 
break-power would be an improvement ?—It would be 
for stopping the trains. 

27,811. Do you think it would add to the safety ?— 
Yes; I think it would add to the safety at such times 
as a spring breaking, or if a tender had gone off the 
road, or anything of that kind. No doubt if that was 
to happen it would be of great good. 

27,812. When you ride in the rear van, have you 
ever found that you have been whistled to and not 
heard the whistle ?>—Many times, but I can tell as a 
rule when the driver shuts the steam off, and then 
you look out. 

27,813. That is a question of feeling ?—Yes; and 
then the guard applies his break directly. 

27,814. You do not feel confident of always hearing 
the whistle ?—I am confident I have not always heard 
it. 

27,815. Does that arise from the vans being so much 
enclosed ?—I do not think it is. I think it is the dis- 
tance and the wind. <A great deal of it depends upon 
which way the wind is blowing. 

27,816. Take a strong side wind ?—A strong side 
wind is the worst, and especially if you are busy with 
parcels in your van, and your mind is on that. When 
that is the case in some trains you do not hear it. 

27,817. Looking back for 20 years, do you think 
that you can rely on hearing the break whistle >—Not 
behind. When you are in front of the engine, you 
could rely on it, At the time I am speaking of our 
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trains used to be much longer and less guards with 
them than they are now. 

27,818. At the time I speak of the vans were more 
open at the back?— Yes; they were open at the 
back. 

27,819. In those vans, do you think you heard 
the engine whistle better than you do now? — 
No; and the reason of that is that if you put your 
head outside the wind came in your ears, and you 
could not either hear or see anything much. If the 
vans we have now were open a little, 1 will not say but 
what you could catch the sound a little quicker, if the 
windows were open a little. 

27,820. When you are sitting in your van in your 

ordinary position, can you see along the trains ?—Some- 
times ; it all depends if the carriages are regular.. If 
there is luggage on the roof you cannot. 
. 27,821. If the carriages are regular; you mean if 
there is no covered carriage >—Some of the carriages 
are much higher than others. They are not all of a 
uniform size. a 

27,822. Are any of the carriages so much higher as 
to obstruct the view from the top of the van ?—Some 
of them are six inches higher than the others. You 
can see at the side if the steam and the smoke and 
the fog will allow you, or the windows are not steamed 
up.. When there is very bad weather the windows 
are blocked up. 

27,823. The driver has told us that you have a cord 
on your trains, and that that will communicate from 
the guard to him, but that it does not communicate 
backwards. _Have you had occasion to communicate 
with the driver often by that cord ?—Since the cord 
has been on I should say 20 times. 

27,824. Have you ever found any difficulty in pulling 
the cord ?—Yes; and the cord has been altered several 
times since we first had it. 

27,825. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How long has it been 
on ?—It was under the.carriage first. I think itis 14 
or 15 years since they put it underneath. 

27,826. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose in a very long train 
that fails very often >—Yes ; it fails. It does not work 
very well in very wet or very dry. In wet and dry 
weather the cord would shrink as much asa couple of 
yards in a train of 15 carriages, and you have to take 
it up or let it out. 

27,827. (Chairman.) That is only a question of the 
amount of cord you may have to gather in ?—Yes. 

27,828. Have you ever found that you could not by 
pulling as hard as you could in gathering up a slack 
cord, get the driver’s attention ?—Yes. 

27,829. When that has happened, have you gone 
forward to look at your gong to see whether you have 
pulled your hammer or not ?—In our break van ? 

27,830. No, on the tender ?>—Frequently. 

27,831. Are you certain that your cord had not 
failed to act, or that the driver had not heard it ?—I 
am certain the cords failed to act ; they have fre- 
quently done so. I have sometimes tried the driver 
when I have been next the engine. At times when 
the wind has been blowing away altogether, he has not 
heard it the first time, but we generally can make them 
hear the second or the third. 

_ 27,832. That gong is placed rather low down in the 
tender, about half the height of the tender ?—Yes. 

27,833. About four feet back ?—Yes. 

27,834. (To Mr. Bradford.) The driver’s side of 
the tender is about four feet back from the front of the 
tank ?>—About a foot from the front end of the tank. 

27,835. From where you stand ?—About three feet 
from where I stand. I can always see it very well. 

28,836. Are you certain you would hear it when 
you were running ?—Yes. 

27,837. Have you tried?—I have been rung to, 
coming up, and have stopped. — ‘ ie 

27,838. Do you ever recollect being rung to an 
told that you have been rung to and not heard it ?— 
Never. 

27,839. (To Mr. Hodson.) Have you ever had it 
pulled by passengers in your train ?—Several times. 
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27,840. From what causes, reasonable causes ?— 
Very seldom for reasonable causes. Fain | 

27,841. Do you ever recollect a passenger pulling 
it for reasonable purposes ? Do you recollect what it 
was for ?—I will just think. I must not say unless I - 
can recollect. It has been done, but I cannot say for 
what. 

27,842. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is done when 
a passenger pulls the cord, is the train stopped at 
once ?>—We generally go on to the junction if I can 
get the driver’s attention. 

27,843. A junction or station >—Anywhere where 
there is a signal to protect us. 

27,844. (Chairman.) If you saw anything wrong 
with the train would you stop ?—Yes, the train on 
fire, or anything of that description, I would pull up., 

27,845. (Earl De La Warr.) When you are in the 
front part of the train, is there an assistant guard in 
the rear '—In most cases two. 

27,846. Not in all cases P—No. 

27,847. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When a, passenger 
pulls the cord he would ring the gong on the tender ? 
—Sometimes he would, and sometimes he will pull the 
one in the last van. ‘yy, 
27,848. Is there a gong in the last van ?—No, a 
bell. i 

27,849. Is it connected with the same rope ?—Yes, 
with the same rope. 

27,850. If a passenger pulls the rope he would ring 


the bell ?—It all depends on which way he would pull | 


from, If he pulled towards the driver, he would pull 
the driver’s bell; and if he pulled towards the guard, 
he would ring the bell in the guard’s van. 

27,851. (Chairman.) Have you ever had. the bell 
rung in your van ?—Yes, I have had it rung in my 
van. Iwas just trying to think of the case. I re- 
member when we had a telegraph on, the train being 
stopped and examined. Some people had broken the 
glass... That was Pierce’s telegraph. | We stopped the 
train and examined that, and we never could find out 
who broke it, and there was no cause for it, 

27,852, (Earl of Aberdeen.) It, was, done mis- 
chievously ?— Yes. 

27,853. (Chairman.) You do not. recollect it being 
often pulled on very good ground ?—No, not on any 
good ground. ’ 

27,854. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It occurs so seldom 
that you cannot remember ?—Yes. 


27,855. (Sir J, L. Simmons.) I think you said that 


you only used the gong about 20 times in the whole of 
your service ?—I have used it more than that; but 
used to stop the train, I understood his Grace. I 
have sometimes used it when I was starting from the- 
station to try and see ifit worked properly, and I have 
tried it just before the train stopped. 

27,856. You have actually used it in running only 
about 20 times >—Yes. : rf 

27,887 (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do. you, find that the 
work with regard to parcels has increased during the 
last few years >—During the last few years it has not 
increased with me, but according to my knowledge the 
parcels have increased. I do not run those trains 
which the parcels are going by. 

27,858. (Chairman.) Your duty is confined ~ to 
through things ?—Yes, and a few parcels, 

sy 859. By “through ” meaning going to Scotland ? 
—Yes. 

27,860. You do not, take charge of,anything for 
York or Peterborough ?—No, I do not unless ~the 
other van is full, or anything of that description. ' 

27,861. It is not your, business ?—No.. . 

27,862. (Mr. Galt.) How many hours are you on 
duty ?—The time I run is from 10 to half-past 7 
at night, and from half-past 10 to 8 at night. 

27,863. How long are you at the station before 
that —Half an hour is our time, and we have an 
hour’s work afterwards. ss TD 

27,864. (Earl De La Warr.) Would it be an 
advantage to be able to pass along the train while it 
was in motion ?—I could do it, and have done it, but 
it is not safe. ue anh HE MOO 
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27,865. Not as they are now made ?—No, it is not. 
I could do it, I could’ go from one end to the other, 
but it is not safe. 

27,866. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Along the tops or by 
the sides ?—On the top is the safest. 

27,867. (Earl De La Warr.) You could not pass 
along the sides?—No, we could not reach the 
handles. — alg 

27,868. You might do so ifthe handles were properly 
arranged ?—Yes. 

27,869. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Which is the most 
dangerous, the top or the side, if there were proper 
handles on the side ?—The side is the most dange- 
rous. 

27,870. Because the wind is so strong ?—The 
danger in falling or missing your hold in cold weather. 
In cold weather your hands get numbed to that de- 
gree that you might make a mistake, and on the roof 
there are the wires that go over the roofs of the car- 
riages, and the bridges, there is great danger both 
ways. 

27,871. (Chairman.) You are too near the bridges 
on these high carriages now ?—They ‘are a great 
height now. 
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27,872. Is there anything that would cause it to be 
very dangerous to go along the sides of the carriages 
if the footboards were properly arranged and the 
length, and the proper series of handles were placed all 
along ?—It is dangerous. 

27,873. You think it is still dangerous >—Yes, in my 
opinion it is still dangerous. 

27,874. It is done abroad regularly ?—Yes, and I 
could do it here if the train would never exceed over 
40 miles per hour. 

27,875. It is the higher speed ?—Yes, even in the 
hottest day that is, if you were to go. along a train of 
carriages going at the rate of 50 miles an hour your 
hands would be that cold and numbed before you got 
to the end that you would be surprised. 

27,876. (Harl De La Warr.) Tf. the trains were 
going 80 or 40 miles an hour you could do it’—Yes. 
In windy weather it becomes very dangerous. 

27,877. (Chairman.) You could only go on the 
station side ?—I should take the off side. 

27,878. (Mr. Galt.) The principal danger is from 
coid hands, you say. Suppose you had gloves when 
you were passing along ?—I would sooner trust to my 
bare hands than to gloves. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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27,879. (Chairman.) You are a guard on the 
the Great Northern Railway ?—Yes. 

27,880. What course of trains are you working ?— 
I work the 5.15 in the morning from King’s Cross to 
Leeds. ° 

27,881. 5.15 am. ?—Yes. 

27,882. That is not’ a Pullman train ?>—No, the 
newspaper train. 

27,883. You do not have many passengers by that ? 
—WNo, not many. 

27,884. What do you come back with ?—With the 
1 o'clock train from Leeds. 

27,885. Leeds at 1.?—Yes. 

27,886. 1 p.m. ?—Yes. © 

27,887. And gets to London ?>—6.5. 

27,888. How many days a week ?—Every day. 

27,889. Six days ?—Yes. Then the: next week 1 
take the *¢9” out to Leeds. 

27,890. Which of those trains is most used by 
families and passengers ?—1 o’clock from Leeds. 

27,891. You bring a great deal of luggage up by 
that >—Yes. ' 

27,892. How often do you stop ?—We stop at 
Holbeck, Ardsley, Wakefield, Doncaster, Bawtry, 
Retford, Newark, Grantham, Peterborough, Hunting- 
don, Hitchin, and Finsbury Park. 

27,893. How long have you been guard ?—17 
years. 

27,894. Have you any of your journals with you ? 
—JI have my book with me. 

27,895. Have you got it in your pocket?—I will 
get it (witness produced the book). That is for this 
month. i: Ag 
/ 27,896. Taking the 29th of April for instance, I see 
that ‘you were late at several places then ?—Yes ; you 

will see the remarks on the other side. 

_ 27,897. Holbeck would be a detention, I suppose it 
means for the Midland ?—No, the North-eastern. 

27,898. Two minutes for the North-eastern ?— 
Yes.” 

27,899, And you appear to have been three minutes 
late at Ardsley and to have kept about that time with 
that train ?—Yes. 

' 27,900. Your train is not a heavy one ?—It is rather 
a heavy train, the 1 o’clock from Leeds. ge 

27,901. This train is 3.31 from Leeds ?—That is 
the 3.30 due in London at 8.10, I have the newspaper 
_ train one week and that the other. — “ee 
_ 27,902. That has seven carriages that day ?—Yes, 
_ That is not a very heavy train. They are most busi- 
ness men that come up by that train. 

27,903. It does not appear to be at alla heavy train ? 
-—Oh no, we run about 12, 13,‘and 14. 
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27,904. Hardly that, do you ?—Certain times in the 
week. Market days we have to have extra carriages 
on. We put them off at Doncaster. 

27,905. What are the waggons that you have with 
that train; you havea heading for waggons, do you 
ever have any ?—That is fish waggons; we never have 
any by that train. 

27,906. I see you sometimes enter delays from 
luggage ?—Yes. 

27,907. Here are two minutes down at Huntingdon ? 
—Yes, we have a lot of luggage sometimes and there 
is only a minute allowed. We are due at 4.41 and 
away at 4.42 ; that is only a minute. 

27,908. Is luggage a frequent cause of delay to the 
trains during the busy seasons ?— What class of 
lugpage, any particular class ? 

27,909. No, families going about from one place to 
another, family luggage ?—Yes. 

27,910. Does it increase according to your expe- 
rience in weight and bulk ?—Yes, it gets larger. 

27,911. The boxes get bigger ?—They do. 

27,912. They get so big that it wants two hands 
to lift them in ?—Some of the boxes are large, but 
they are not heavy, they take a good deal of room tp. 

27,913. Very bulky to lift in, one man cannot throw 
them in ?—He can get them in by putting them up 
on their ends. 

27,914. Do you have much of the commercial lug- 
gage, as it is called, by your train, travellers’ luggage ? 
—Going down with the 9 o’clock we do. 

27,915. Is that very heavy ?—Not in the winter 
time, but the season is coming on now when it will 
be. 

27,916. Is there any special privilege attached to 
that on the Great Northern; is it assessed at a less 
rate ?—I believe there is a difference, but I cannot tell 
you what it is. 

27,917. That does not come before you ?—No. 

27,918. Is the luggage weighed as a rule on your 
line ?—Yes. . 

27,919. Excess luggage ?—Yes. 

27,920. Weighed at Peterborough and __ those 
stations ?—It is weighed at the starting point. 

27,921. These commercial packages you speak of 
as likely to be heavy, what sort of goods are they ?— 
Samples of whatever trade they are in. 

27,922. Is there any particular trade you find much 
heavier than others ?—There is the carpet trade.and 
books; there is the cloth and the hardware. 

27,923. Do you consider in the summer season tha 
luggage is one of the principal causes of delay. to 
trains ?—No, the trains get heavy in the season, and 
of course they have to have additional carriages on. 
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27,924. You consider that the delay is caused more 
by the weight of the train itself than by more ad- 
ditional luggage ?—Yes. 

27,925. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Loss of time whilst 
running rather than stoppage at stations >—At times 
the drivers lose a little time, they cannot help it.. If 
it is a rough windy day or if you have a side wind it 
presses the train up. We reckon that a head wind or 
a tail wind does not interfere with it much. 

27,926. You do not think that the increase in the 
number of passengers causes much greater delay at the 
stations themselves ?—I think not. 

27,927. The chief loss is the loss in the running ?p— 
Yes. 

27,928. (Mr. Galt.) Does a strong wind materially 
interfere with the running 2—If it isa heavy train, 
and so it will if it is only a lightish one, if it is very 
strong. 

27,929. Does it more obstruct the train to have the 
wind blowing on the side or right against it ?>—A 
great deal worse on the side. 

27,930. (Earl De La Warr.) Are you responsible 
for the train keeping its time, or the engine-driver ?— 
Iam in charge of the train as long as it is running, 
and if he loses any time I have to book it against 
him. 

27,931. You report it ?—Yes, I report it. 

27,932. Do you ever have it happen to you that 
your ‘driver overruns the platform signal a little ?—It 
has been so once or twice, when it has been a bad 
night, snowing and raining. 

27,933. The practice varies a little on different lines. 
Do you consider it overrunning the platform if the 
engine goes so far that one passenger carriage is past 
it ?—I reckon to run by the platform that the whole 
of the train should go by. 

27,934. What would you put in your book as 
against the driver for overrunning ?—If he lost no 
time I should not make any remark. 

27,935. Should you consider it overrunning. if he 
only overshot it the length of one or two carriages ?— 
For the whole of the train to go by. 

27,936. No; say that the two first carriages went 
beyond the platform, should you consider that over- 
running ?—No. 

27,937. You would not consider that overrunning ? 
—No. 

27,938. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You would not re- 
port it if he merely had to set back a short distance ? 
—No. 

27,939. (Chairman.) Is there any order about it 


in your rules ?— We have the stop signal now. ‘The 
stop and the starting signal. 
27,940. Is there any order in your rules. There 


is in some of the companies a definition of what is 
overrunning. For instance some of the companies 
say it is overrunning if they overshoot the water 
column ?—Yes; and if we lost any time by it we 
should book that against him. Our instructions are 
now to draw up to the signal and then the signalman 
calls us in. 


27,941. (Mr. Galt.) When you are late do you 
notify to the driver at each station what time he is 
late P—He will know what time the train is late. We 
have a form to make out for him, and I show what 
we are late on his form. It is called the “ guard’s 
statement ;” that we make out to give to the driver. 


27,942. Do you make any personal communication, 


to the driver and tell him he is late P—No. 


27,948. (Chairman.) I see there is a rule that you 
are always to take your places in your vans before the 
train is in motion. Do you do it ?—No; we cannot 
do that. 

27,944. Was it done formerly, before the trains zot 
to the present speed, before there was so much pressure 
on them?—I do not remember it being done. ~ We 
in general blow the whistle and then ‘get into the 
van. 

27,945. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If you are half way 
‘up a train and you blow your whistle, do you wait 
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until the van comes up to you, until you attempt to 
get in?—If I was riding behind I should wait for 
it. ; 

27,946. (Chairman.) You know the 30th rule, that 
the guards and other servants of the company must 
take their seats in the trains before they are in motion, 
so as to avoid the dangerous practice of jumping on 
to the steps or getting into the carriages after the 
trains leave the "platform } ?’—That would be going 
from the platform. We never start a train until all 
the passengers are in, because they do not understand 
getting in and out the same as we do. 

27,947. Do you often see passengers getting out — 
before the train has stopped?—I have seen many a 
one get out. 

27,948. Do you often see it ?—Not so much; but 
I have seen such a thing. | 

27,949. Do you ever object to them ?—I do. 
them it is very wrong to.do so. 

27,950. Do you find it has become more the practice 
with the high platform than with the low one ?—I 
like the high platforms roy much. They are a great 
improvement. 

27,951. Do the people adopt this plan of getting out 
more since the platforms have been raised, than they 
did before ?—I do not see many get out now. 

27,952. You do not see it often >—No. 

27,953. Are you head guard ?—Yes. 

27,954. When you leave London what is your first — 
duty going down. You have your parcels first ?—We | 
have the newspapers to°check. 

27,955. How long does that take you ?—It all de- 
pends on how many we have. 

27,956. Take an average newspaper train, I sup- 
pose it averages a pretty fair quantity every morning ? 
—I will tell you how the train is formed, 

27,957. What I want is what you have to do, begin- 
ning with leaving the platform at King’s Cross ?—As 
soon as the train starts I set to and check off my 
parcels, 

27,958. How long would that take you ?—To 
Hitchin. There are two of us in the same van, 

27,959. An assistant guard?—-No. He goes down 
to Peterborough to work up the local train, and he 
goes down with us to assist us. 

27,960.. How many miles is Hitchin >—32. 

27,961. You two are occupied until you get there ? 
—Yes. 

27,962. That is the ordinary course ?-—Yes. 

27,963. During that time you do not give any atten- 
tion in practice to the train running ?—Not without 
we feel the driver easing up, or anything like that, or 
a signal on, and then we fly up directly. 

27,964. You do not unless there is anything calls 
your attention —No, sir, not. until we have done the 
parcels, and then we go up on the top and are on the 
look out. 

27,965. After you have done your parcels, what do 
you consider your duty is ?—To be up and to be on 
the look out for the signals. 

27,966. Looking out for signals do you 2—Yes, 

27,967. Are you generally in the first or the rear ~ 
van Pat am in the rear van but one going down, 
because the Leeds portion of the train is behind, and 
the York in front. 

27,968. You have ridden in the rear van very often? 
—Yes. 

27,969. Do you hear the whistle in it always?—N ot 
if it is a very long train you cannot. 

27,970. That is to say, if it is a train of 14 or 15 
carriages ?—Yes. 

27,971. You would hear it ?—Yes, if it was not too 
rough a.day. 

27,972. Would you hear it with 14 or 15 carriages 
on any day if you were not looking out for it >—No, 
I do not think you would. 

27,973. You have the cord, have not you the com- 
munication >— Yes. 

27,974. Have you tried that often ?>—We always 
try it. 

27,975. That i is trying to see whether it is right at 
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starting; but I mean for the purpose of stopping ?— 
I never had cause to do so. 

27,976. You never had, you say ?—No. 

27); O77. You have had it pulled by passengers in 
your train ?—Twice I have. 

27,978. From what cause, do you remember ?— 
There was a train which was due from Peterbor ough 
at 6.25, and the stopping train was due away at 6.30. 
A gentleman ¢ got in our train for Huntingdon, 

27,979. By “mistake ?—Yes, and he pulled the cord 
just before we got there. Of course we pulled up. 
I was in the front van then. 

27,980. The train was pulled up for him?—Yes; 
and when he got out I knew the gentleman as living 
at Peterborough, and I told him to go down to the 
station-master, Mr. Wood, and I took his name and 
address and reported it. 

27,981. There was nothing done ?—I do not know. 
I never heard of anything being done. 

27,982. In that case, was the train pulled up merely 
to put him down ?—Yes. 

27,983. And the other train nearly came on to you? 
—dAs soon as the bell rung, I looked out both sides 
of the train, and saw this gentleman getting out on 
the near side, and I jumped out to see what it was he 
wanted. 

27,984. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you consider 
yourself bound to stop when you get notice from a 
passenger in that way ?—The rule is to look out on 
both sides, and if you do not see anything the matter, 
to stop at the first box or the first station. 

27,985. In this case what made you stop ?—He was 
getting out. 

27,986. While you were running on with high speed? 
—wWe stopped just by the station. 

27,987. When he pulled the cord ?—Just before we 
got to Huntingdon. 

27,988. You were already slowing No; we were 
running hard. 

27, 989. You ran on 2—Yes, to the down distant 
signal beyond the station. As soon as I saw him get- 
ting out, I ran to him to see who it was, and took his 
name and address, and reported it to Mr. Cockshed. 

27,990. (Chairman.) Your rule is, that if the cord 
is pulled and you cannot detect immediately any reason, 
you are to pull up at the next station or signal-box to 
examine the train ?--Yes. 

27,991. (Earl De La Warr.) Can you walk along 
the train outside, along the footboard ?—Yes, but it 
is dangerous. I could do such a thing. 

27,992. Could you do it if there was any alteration 
in the carriages? Do you see any means of making 
it less dangerous ?—It would not’ be done very well 
without rails. By having a continuous rail right 
along, there would be a little more hand hold. 

27,993. It would be very convenient, would it not, 
to be able to do so ?—Yes. 

27,994. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Even then it would 
be attended with some risk in cold weather, when a 
man’s hands were = ?-—Yes, there must be great 

risk. 

27,995. The pressure of the wind is so great by the 
side és the train?—Yes ; and some of ie bridges 
are rather close too if you are not aware of them. 

27,996. (Chairman.) Have you had any accidents 
to the train you have been in charge of ?—Two. 

27,997. What were they ?—I was guard of the 5 
from King’s Cross to Manchester about 16 years ago. 

27,998. That is too far back. Anything within the 
last two or three years you may give us ?—Seven years 
ago was the last one. 

27,999. Since that time you have not had anything 
like a tyre breaking ?—No. 

28,000. Have you found it necessary to take a car- 
riage out of your trains ?—No; not out of ours. I 
have hada broken spring. 

28,001. Broken ends ?—A carriage broke. 

28,002. Nothing followed from that ?—No. 

28,003. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In that case did you 
stop the train at once. Did you find it out while run- 
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ning ?-—It was not worth while, we were near Peter- 
borough, going down. 

28, 004, Did you find it out whilst running >—Yes ; 
I can feel when it goes. 

28,005. You aid" not feel uneasy about it ?>—No, I 
thought what it was, and [ thought it a pity to stop 
the iain, so [ run on to Peterborough. As soon as 
we arrived, I called the examiner to examine it. 

28,006. Do not you think there was some risk in 
running on with a broken spring ?—-Not much, it only 
lets it down a little bit. 

28,007. (Chairman.) One of the top plates ?—Yes, 
the top one. 

28,008. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You would not know 
which plate it was until mn examined it ?—No. 

28,009. (Chairman.) A six-wheeled carriage or a 
four ?—A four. 

28,010. Can you tell us within what time your 5.15 
newspaper train could be stopped if necessary. Would 
it take a quarter of a mile or what ?—That all depends 
on how it is loaded. 

28,011. Taking your ordinary load? — We run 
about eight and nine. We might easily pull up in a 
quarter of a mile, I should say, “because there is plenty 
of break-power on that train. 

28,012. What break-power is it ; it is eight or nine 
vehicles, of which how many would be vans ?—There 
would be four vans out of eight. 

28,013. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) A guard in each ?— 
‘As far as Peterborough the train is very heavy, and 
we have a good many papers. You are obliged to be 
careful how you load them too, or you would soon 
have the springs go. 

28,014. (Chairman.) The papers are a_ heavy 
weight, a dead weight?—Yes, many of the, bundles 
weigh two hundredweight. 

28, 015. You say that the train has plenty of break- 
power ?—Yes, 

28,016. I suppose some of the others have less 
break- power than that ?—We have three breaks. 

28,017. They do not get them so heavily loaded 
in the other trains >—No. 

28,018. Taking the one back from Leeds, what 
distance would you pull that up in, running at full 
speed? — We are rather heavy coming up in the 
afternoon. 

28,019. Would you be certain of pulling up under 
half a mile ?—Not with a heavy train of 23 or 24, or 
20 carriages. 

28,020. ‘Twenty carriages P—Horse boxes and vans. 

28,021. (Earl De La Warr.) How many breaks 
would there be for that ?-—Three, and we get another 
one at Hitchin, that makes four. That includes horse 
boxes and all sorts ; forms the train. 

28,022. What is the usual amount of break- power 
for that class of train ?>—Three breaks. 


28,023. To how many vehicles ?—About 15; 14 or 


15. 

28,024. (Chairman.) To 15 carriages ?—Yes. 

28,025. (Karl De La Warr.) One to five ?—Yes, 
one to five, and two to 19. 

28,026. Do you think that more break-power might 
be added to the trains beneficially, and that it would 
be an additional safety ?—-It is bound to be more safe 
I think. 

28,027. If there was additional break-power should 
you be inclined to place it under the control of the 
engine-driver, or under the control of the guards ?—— 
I think they ought both to be able to apply ‘it. 

28,028. You ‘think both of them should have the 
power ?—I do. The guard may be busy, because he 
has a lot of parcels and letters to look after; the driver 
is on the look out when the guard cannot be. 

28,029. Do you notice the signals as you come along 
with your train ?-—Always. 

28,030. Do you consider that all your signals give 
the driver sufficient notice to stop before he overruns 
them ?—Yes. 

28,031. If he is on the look out for them. ‘They 
are very good signals indeed you say ?—Ours are. 


The witness withdrew. 
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GxorcE BRANTINGHAM examined. 


28,082. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver ?— 


way >_Yes. 

28,034. How long have you been an engine-driver ? 
—18 years altogether. 

28,085. How long on the London, Chatham, and 
Dover ?—12 this month. 

28,036. What class of trains are you running f— 
Boat express trains. 

28,037. Have you had any mishaps with your 
trains >—None at all. 

28,088. Have you had anything like a broken tyre 
or axle on one of the carriages ?>—No, never. 

28,039. Nothing ?—No, nothing. 

28,040. What is the average weight of your train 
or the number of vehicles?—The boat express trains 
run eight and nine and sometimes 10. 

28,041. And what number of break vans would 
there be >—Always two. 

28,042. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that two in addi- 
tion to the eight or nine?—No, that includes the 
whole. 

28,043. ( Chairman.) What is the weight of your 
engine, what is the class of your engine ?—Six feet 
six inch wheels coupled. 

28,044. Four wheels coupled ?—Yes. 

28,045. Leading wheels free >—Yes ; leading wheels 
free. 

28,046. What is your weight of engine ?—I sup- 
pose the engine weighs 44 or 45 tons independent of 
the tender, 

28,047. Over 40 tons 2—Yes. 

28,048. What breaks have you, what. break-power 
on your tender; haye you a screw break ?—Yes, the 
ordinary screw break. 

28,049, Applied on how many wheels ?—On all 
the six, on one side of each wheel. 

28, 050. Not to nip the wheels ?—No, to press 
behind. 


28,051. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What will your 


teader weigh ?—That depends upon the fuel and the 


water. 

28,052. With an average amount ?—Nine or 10 
tons. 

28,053. (Chairman.) How many gallons of water 
do you think, or tons ?—I really do not know that. 

28,054. Do you take water between London and 
Dover when you run round?—No, not the boat 
express. We do not stop from Herne Hill to Dover 
Harbour. If it isa rough morning so that we have 
any doubt of the water lasting we ‘stop at Canterbury 
and take water, but we are not supposed to stop. 

28,055. What is the mileage from London to Dover ? 
—78 miles. 

28,056. In very rough weather you may be doubt- 
ful of having water enough ?—Yes; occasionally we 
have had to stop. 

285057. Within what distance do you consider you 
can stop your train in ordinary running when you are 
at full speed ?—On a level road I should say we could 
pull up in 500 or 600 yards. -That is if the rails 
were dry. If they were wet and greasy it would take 
a longer time. 

28,058. A full half mile with greasy rails, would it 
not be ?—Nearly so, if you are running at a high 
speed. 

28,059. What is the highest speed that you run to; 
I do not mean what you are timed at, but what do you 
run up to on the part of your road where you run the 
hardest ?—I suppose we run 50 or 52 miles an hour. 

28,060. Whereabouts would that be ?—Generally 
between Chatham and Sittingbourne. That is the 
levellest part of the line. 

28,061. Are you often feet by agua ?-—Very 


-rarely with the boat express, the road is kept uncom- 


monly clear. 
28,062. Have you ever had to be stopped either by 
your guards or by signal unexpactedly while you have 
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been running ?—I have come on a signal occasionally 


and been stopped unexpectedly, 
28,063. When you did not expect it ?—Yes. 


28,064. When you have done that have you stopped 


your train without overrunning your signal ?—Yes. _ 

28,065. You have been able to stop short at the 
post ?—T have been able to stop short of the station 
signal. We see the distance signal on. We cannot 
stop at the distance signal exactly at all times, but we 
are always able to stop before we come to, the other. 

28,066. You are able to stop short of the home 
station signal, but you cannot rely on stopping at the 
distance one ?—Not at all times. 

28,067. Whereabouts as a rule are your station 
signals placed, at which end of the platform ?—T here 
is a difference. 

28,068. Taking the down tah approaching Sitting- 
bourne, is the station signal at your end of. the 
platform or the train end >The train end. We pass 
the platform, go through the station up to the other 
end before we stop at the home signal. 

28,069. Does the distance signal give you ample 
notice so that you can stop short of the platform, and 
short of anything standing at it ?—It is placed in an 
excellent position; it is better than it was four years 
ago; it was altered then, I believe. 

28,070. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You feel confident 
on seeing the distant signal that you could, at all 
times, stop before youcame up to the platform ?— 
Always if the weather is clear, 

28,071. That is to say, if you could see the distant 
signal at some 700 or 800 yards before coming to it? 
—More than that. 

28,072. You want to see it more than that ae can 
see it at that distance. 

28,073. If it is foggy, and you could only see the 
distant signal 100 yards, do you think you could 
pull up then hefore you arrived at the platform ?—If 
I could have the assistance of the guards immediately 
I could. 


28,074. (Chairman.) Do you ever find any difficulty | 


in getting the assistance of the guards directly >— 
Not generally, but I have occasionally, perhaps, they 
were late. 

28,075. You mean that the break was not put on 
quickly after you whistled >—Yes. 

28,076. Has that been in rough weather ?—Rough, 
windy weather. 

28,077. Do you think they do not hear the whistle 
always ?—They cannot hear it, especially the guard 
in the hinder break. 

28,078. Not even with a train of eight carriages P— 
No. 

28,079. What is your whistle; is it a shrill or a 
deep tone ?—One ordinary shrill whistle and a break 
whistle. , 

28,080. Which do they hear most readily >—I have 
heard some of the guards say they could hear the 
shrill whistle best. 

28,081. (Mr. Galt.) Sometimes the guards are 
occupied with parcels?—I believe they have a great 
deal to do with sorting of parcels on the road. 

28,082. Do you think that interferes with the 


efficiency of the guard with regard to hearing signals 


or attending to their other duties ?>—It does not last, it 
is only at the beginning of the journey, and after that 
they have nothing else to do but to pay attention to 
the signals. 

28, 083. Have you had any experience on the 
Chatham and Dover of any of the new breaks, the 
continuous break or any others ?—I once tried the 
Westinghouse break. 

28,084. On your engine ?—That was on the branch 
engine. 

28,085. Were you running the engine >—Yes, a 
local engine. 

28,086. Did it seem better than other breaks ?— 
Yes, you could soon pull up; it had a great effect on 
the train. 


PRE ne re 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


28,087. Do you think that additional power gained 
either by that or by some similar means would be an 
advantage to you as regards safety ?—No, the main 
line trains are supplied with two excellent six-wheeled 
breaks, and the break-power is good. I consider that 
our break-power is very good, although the continuous 
break—this atmospheric break-—will certainly pull up 
the train sooner. 

28,088. Taking your own tender break, when the 
blocks are a little worn, how many turns of the hand- 
wheel do you want to bring it up ?—Perhaps three or 
four turns back is sufficient to clear the block from 
the wheel, and that is all that is wanted. 

28,089. Does it not sometimes work itself down 
further than that with you when you are running ?— 
No, our tender breaks do not. 

28,090. Do you think it does with the guard’s 
breaks ?—I believe it would, because it is upright, and 
there is a balance wheel. 

28,091. A heavy wheel ?—Yes; and it is apt, if the 
serew is free and well oiled, to work backwards. 

28,092. Your break is on the incline—your spindle ? 
—No, it is simply a cross handle, and not a wheel 
break ; one-end is heavier than the other. 

28,093. It does not act like a fly-wheel >—No. 

28,094. You do not find yours run down >—No, 

28,095. Would you have a decided preference for 
the Westinghouse break over the other if you had 
your choice?—The Westinghouse break will soon pull 
a train up, I agree with that; but at the same time I 
_ have known it go wrong. 

28,096. In what way ?—If you are depending on it 
and expecting to find it all right, if you want it sud- 
denly, and it is wrong, then it is awkward. 

28,097. In what way has it gone wrong with you ? 
_—I do not know that it was the Westinghouse break 
that I had ; it was one that was out some five or six 
years back. . 
28,098. ( Chairman.) That failed ?—Yes. The air 
pipes along underneath the carriages got filled with 
water from the apparatus in the break, and it would 
not act. 

28,099. (Mr. Galt.) You prefer the mechanical 
contrivance, the ordinary break ?—Yes; if there is 
sufficient break-power on the train, and well applied. 

28,100. (Chairman.) Did you ever see an engine 
with breaks applied to the driving wheels ?—I did see 
one on the Stockton and Darlington, in the north ; 
but never but one. 

28,101. Many years ago ?—It is 20 years ago when 
I saw that engine. 

28,102. Do you think it would be an advantage if 
breaks could be applied to the engine to give you 
additional stopping power ?—To the engine? 

28,103. Yes.—It would not do to apply them very 
suddenly betwixt the wheels. 

28,104. In any proper mode, such, for instance, as 
you see constantly applied on tank engines. You see 
constantly breaks on them ?—Yes. 

28,105. I daresay there were some on your line p— 
A great many. I have.run them,’ 

28,106. Do you think you: would get an additional 
power of stopping by having breaks on them in that 
way ?—Yes ; there is no doubt. 

28,107. Have you seen any injury to the engines 
from the breaks on the wheels?—Yes; it causes an 
extra strain on the axle boxes, and causes them to 

* wear. 
28,108. On the slides of the axle boxes in the horn 
plate >—Yes. 

28,109. (Mr. Galt.) Suppose that your break is 
‘so efficient that it could bring up the train in 200 
yards in an emergency, you would of course consider 
that a great advantage?—-Yes. I suppose, with a fast 
train, it is almost a matter of impossibility to pull up a 
train in that distance. : 

28,110. The quicker you could bring it up, the 
greater would be the advantage ?—It would be much 
safer. - 

28,111. (Sir J. L.. Simmons.) How is the boat 
express that you run timed; have you a regular time 
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table every day, or does it vary according to the tide ? 
—No sir, we start at 7.40. out of Victoria in the 
morning. Werun to Herne Hill; that is four miles. 
The city train meets the Victoria part there, and we are 
due there at 7.47. That is seven minutes from Victoria 
to Herne Hill. We are due to start from there at 
7.50, and we run from there to Dover Harbour, and 
we are due in at Dover Harbour at 9.24. 

28,112. From 7.50 at Herne Hill till 9.24 ?—Yes ; 
that is the quickest and the shortest time. 

28,113. What is the distance ?—Seventy-cight miles 
from Victoria, and four from Herne Hill. 

28,114. Your train is not a tidal train, that is what 
I mean ?—No ; the South-eastern mail arrives much 
about the same time on Dover Pier as we do. 

28,115, I suppose you vary a good deal in speed in 


the course of the run between Herne Hill and Dover ? - 


—Yes ; there is a great difference on account of the 
gradients. Ours is rather a heavy line. 

28,116. There is rather a heavy gradient down into 
Dover, is there not >—Yes, up and down. 

28,117. (Mr. Galt.) What is your quickest and your 
lowest speed ? 

(Chairman.) The quickest is up to 55 ? 

( Witness.) Fifty-two, I think I said. 

28,118. (Mr. Galt.) What is your lowest speed ?— 
After we get away we do not run anything less than 
about 15 or 16 miles an hour. That is round a very 
severe curve at Strood ; we have got a notice and a 
caution to take a great deal of time round there. 

28,119. It is very severe there p—Yes. 


28,120. (Chairman.) Is that checked p—Yes ; it is 


checked all the way round. 


28,121. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What rules have you 
with regard to working in and out of Chatham Station ; 
have you any special rules with regard to that ?—No; 
they slip a carriage or two carriages as we approach 
Chatham. 

28,122. Going down?—Yes; going down. There 
is one thing in it, that if we want water we are not 
on any account to stop at Chatham, because of the 


carriages being slipped. If the guard was to happen , 


to slip the carriages and we were to stop there, it is 
quite possible he might run into us with the car- 
rlages. 

28,123. Whereis the distant signal as you approach 
Chatham Station. from London ; is it back clear of 
the tunnel ?—It is 400 or 500 yards back clear of the 
tunnel, 

28,124. Right away on the London side of the 
tunnel ?—Towards Stroud, a long way back. 


28,125. And the signal the other way, coming from 
Dover; where is the distant signal there; is that 
clear of the tunnel too?—Yes ; quite through. You 
come through what is called Brompton tunnel, and 
you can see Chatham distance signal then directly ; 
you are 500 or 600 yards from it then. 

28,126. Brompton tunnel is within 200 or 300 yards ; 
is that the tunnel next to the station ?—No; that is 
the long tunnel, underneath what they call the Chatham 
lines. 

21,127. That is quite close to the station ?—Not 
the Chatham Station ; this is a tunnel close to Chat- 
ham Station. 

28,128. You do not call that the Brompton tunnel ? 
—No, the long tunnel before we come to it. 

28,129. Is the signal on the down side clear of the 
tunnel next to the station?—Yes, it is 400 or 500 
yards back from the mouth of the tunnel, the down 
signal; but the boat express drivers all stop on the 
up journey at Chatham. 

28,130. Not on the double journey?—Not on the 
double journey. 

28,131. They slip the carriages >—Yes. 

28,132. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest time you 
are on duty in one day?—I go to work when I go 
with the 7.40 at about a quarter past 6 in the morn- 
ing, and we are due in at a quarter past 6 at night, 
and it is some three quarters of an hour or an hour 


after that before we can get the engine put by; from 
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a quarter past 6 up to, say, a quarter past 6 again at 
night. 

98,133. About 12 hours?—Yes, about 12 hours, 
With the 8.35, that is the night boat express, we go 
to work at a quarter past 7, and we are due in again 
at a quarter to 6 next morning. 

28,134, What wages have you —We have 7s. 6d. 
per day. 

28,135. Do they make any change when you are 
longer in the service as to increase of wages '—No. 

28,186. (Chairman.) I do not know whether it is 
the system on your line that you gei a rise of pay 
after so many years ?>—Nothing after 7s. 6d. a day. 

28,187. Working up to that >—Yes. 

28,138. When a man begins driving on your line, 
what does he get ?—He begins as a pilot man and 
gets 5s. a day ; he works 12 months, and he has 6d. 
rise each 12 months until he reaches 7s. ‘Then I think 
he works four years at 7s., and then he gets 7s. 6d. 

28,139. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) 7s. 6d. for six days 
work in the week ?—7s. 6d. per day. 

28,140. For six days?—Yes.. If we work Sundays 
we have a day and a half’s pay. 

28,141. Do you make any extra time besides Sun- 
days ?—Occasionally, if we are wanted out upon any 
special or extraordinary duty. 
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28,142. (Chairman.) If your ordinary working 
train happened to be late, detained at Dover by the 
boat not coming, and you were out two or three hours 
over your ordinary time, how would that be treated ? 
—I had a vase of that sort three weeks ago. I was 
three hours late. I booked an extra quarter on the 
ticket, and I was paid it. 

28,143. A quarter of a day ?>—Yes. 

28,144. Was that detention at Dover ?—Yes, the 
boat being late. | 

28,145. That is just the sort of thing >—Yes. 
often happens, especially in the winter time. 

28,146. If it was a question of under an hour, it 
would not.be booked as overtime ?—We do not take 
any notice of that. 

28,147. But if it got to a quarter of a day ?—If it 
rose to two hours or over’ that, we should book a 
quarter of a day, and, I think, be paid it. i 

28,148. You do not often get Sunday work ?—I 
work two Sundays and am off two. 

28,149. And a Sunday counts time and a half ?— 
We get a day and a half’s pay for Sundays. ; 

28,150. (Mr. Galt.) Are many of the drivers en- 
gaged on Sunday ?>—Yes, a great many. 1 do not 
know. exactly how many engines there are worked on 
Sunday; there are a great many. 


It 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun GoopyEAR examined. 


28,151. (Chairman.) You area guard on the Chat- 
ham and Dover Railway ?—Yes. 

28,152. How long have you been a guard ?—18 
years. 

28,153. Not always on that line ?—I have been 
18 years the 26th of next December on the Chatham 
and Dover. 

28,154. What is the principal cause, in your ex- 
perience, of irregularity of trains ; delays of trains on 
your line ?—Very often the heavy traflic that we have 
causes the trains to be delayed. 

28,155. When you say heavy traffic, the number of 
passengers or the bulk of the luggage do you mean?— 
The bulk of the luggage and the passengers likewise. 

28,156. Do you apply that to two or three months, 
or merely a special time like Whitsuntide?—We 
generally get it four or five months in the summer. 

28,157. In the summer months ?—Yes, in the sum- 
mer months. 

28,158. You are not speaking of a special time like 
Whitsuntide >—No. 

28,159. Does that arise at the roadside stations, or 
your terminal stations ?—-At the road sides a great 
many of them. 

28,160. Do you find that the passengers carry on an 
average more luggage than they did ?—I do not think 
more ; but they are a great deal larger packages than 
they carried years ago. 

28,161. They have increased in bulk ?>—Yes, they 
have increased in bulk. 

28,162. Do you have much of what they call the 
commercial travellers’ luggage?—We have a_ great 
quantity of that on our line. 

28,163. A creat deal ?—Yes. 

28,164. We hear there is some special privilege 
allowed. with regard to the excess, that it is taken at 
half charge ?—Half charge, I believe it is. 

28,165. Is that a ciass of luggage which is apt to 
cause delay ; does it want a second man to help to lift 
it out of the van?—I do not think it causes more 
delay than the generality of luggage. 

28,166. Taking a chance day on your line, should 
we find that the commercial travellers’ luggage in the 
train would equal one-sixth of the whole >—No, I do 
not think it would. 

28,167. Would you put it as high as a tenth ?—It 
might be a tenth. 

' 28,168. Is there much handling of that? Is it 
wanted out often? We heard something about their 
having a privilege of excessing it through. It might 
be, say, from London to Dover, and haying the use of 


it at the different stations ?—-The excess is made 
through for the journey they are going. It will be 
labelled to the station they are going to, but they can 
have it out. 

28,169, Although it is excess through, it may have 
to be handled two or three times >—Yes, on the jour- 
ney, but it is labelled to the station to which they 
intend to go. ; 

28,170. What is the weight of the packages ?— 
Some of them as much as a man can lift. 

28,171. One hundredweight ?—Some one and a 
half, some of the larger ones. 

28,172. What trade would that be ?—Some of the 
linen drapery trade packages, Those cases are as much 
as you can lift. 

28,173. With a single strap round them ?—Yes, 

28,174. They are heavy ?—Yes, likewise the hard- 
ware,; their tin boxes are very heavy. 

28,175. Are the delays very frequent in your trains 
through the summer months ?—Some of the irains are 
delayed through having a quantity of passengers to be 
let out at the different stations. 

28,176. Are you much inconvenienced with pas- 
sengers coming with a quantity of luggage at the last 
moment, just as your train is going to start ?—It is 
not often that we have that, but sometimes at the ter- 
minus at Victoria we might have to wait a minute or 
two for a family that came at the last moment. 

28,177. That would be an exceptional and not a 


general case ?—Yes, that would be an exceptional and. 


not a general case. 

28,178. The delays arise more from the road side ? 
—Yes, when you have to stop and put out luggage. — 

28,179. Do you travel in the rear yan or next the 
engine ?—Next the engine. . 

:~ 28,180. Have you been in the habit of travelling 
formerly in the rear van ?—No. . 

28,181. Never ?—Not for years past. , 

28,182. You have a second guard ?—Yes, I haye a 
second guard behind. : 

28,183, Do you find that he fails to hear the engine- 
driver’s whistle sometimes ?>—I think I have heard him 
say that if the wind was blowing the contrary way he 
would have a difficult job to hear it, but he would find 
it out by my applying my break, and by the motion of 
the train. 

28,184. He would get some indication that the 
break was on ?>—Yes, he would get an indication that 
the break was on. 

28,185. Is it your opinion that you cannot rely on 
the guard’s hearing the whistle in the rear van ?—I 
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think not, not if there are 16 or 17 coaches or with 
the wind blowing the contrary way. 

28,186. You do not think he can hear it ?—No, I 
do not think so. 

28,187. In your vans can you see the train ?—T can 
see from one end of the train to the other. 

28,188. From the top ?—Yes, from the top. 

28,189. How often would it happen in ordinary 
working that the steam would come down from the 
atmosphere being heavy so that you could not see >— 
I have never noticed that except in foggy weather. 

28,190. In fogey weather you would not sometimes 
see the second carriage from your compartment ?— 
No. 

28,191. The steam would come down on it ?—Yes. 

28,192. Can you see the top of your rear guard’s 
yan in ordinary weather ?—Yes. 

28,193. When you are in your ordinary position ?— 
When I am.in my own position I can see from one 
end of the train to the other. 

28,194. You have the cord communication ?—Yes. 
28,195. Has it been used by passengers ?—Only 
onée."!)""\ 

28,196. What was that for ?—A gentleman that 
fell asleep and overshot the station and woke up very 


suddenly andj pulled the cord communication and 


stopped the train. ‘The company summoned him and 
he was fined, I think, 2. 

28,197. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had more cases 
than that ?—That was the only one. 

28,198. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is your rule; 
are you bound to stop directly a passenger pulls the 
cord ?—Yes. 

28,199. Immediately ?>—Yes. 

28,200. Whether you are at a station or not ?— 
Yes. 

28,201. You do not run on to the next station ?— 
No, we stop at once; I communicate to the driver. 
The rule is to stop at once. 

28,202. (Chairman.) Can you communicate to the 
rear guard by the cord ?—Yes, we can communicate 
to each other. 

28,203. As well as the driver ?—Yes, as well as the 
driver. ee 

28,204. Can a passenger signal the rear guard or 
the driver ?—He can signai the rear guard and the 
front guard. 

28,205. It depends which way he pulls the cord ?— 
Yes. 

28,206. (Mr. Galt.) Is there not considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to the necessity of communica- 
tion by cord between driver and guard. When the 
driver puts on the break would not the guard as 


soon know by that way of giving him notice that 


anything was wrong as by signalling to fhim?—He 
would know directly if the steam was off and the break 
was on by the oscillation of the train and the speed 
it was going. 

28,207. In that case what is the advantage of 
having communication by.cord?—I am sure I cannot 
tell. Our company adopted that when there was an 


- order to adopt this communication between the pas- 


sengers and the guards and the drivers. 

28,208. I am aware of that; and I am only asking 
you if you find any advantage from it, in preference to 
putting on the break ?—No, my own opinion from the 
first was, that it wasa useless thing. I think there 


- should be a communication between the guards and 


the drivers. 
28,209. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do not you consider 


- that there is some risk if passengers pull the cord and 


the train is stopped immediately to the train from 
other trains following it?—Not on the block system 
that we work. No train could follow us under that 
system. 

28,210. You are quite secure ?—Yes, we are quite 
secure. 

28,211. (Chairman.) How near are your block 


signals, do you know the nearest ?—We have a block 


; 
i 


‘signal from station to station, some are two miles. 
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28,212. An average of a couple of miles ?—Yes. 

28,213. Near London they are closer?—Yes, but 
there are one or two exceptions, where they have 
signal-boxes between the stations. There is one 
between Sole Street and Strood. That is used in 
busy seasons in the summer traflic. 

28,214. Have you had any mishap to your train ?— 
Never, this train that | am running now ; but I had 
one 15 years ago. 

28,215. Take the last three or four years ?—No. 

28,216. No such mishap as a tyre breaking ?—No, 
I never had such a thing. 

28,217. Nothing rendering it necessary to take a 
carriage out of a train ?—About 6 months ago, I was 
pulled up by signals at Penge with the 4.20 express 
which I ran to Dover. The signal was taken off and 
we started, and I felt «sudden jerk in the train. I 
signalled the driver and stopped him; and I found we 
had broken a draw bar. I coupled the carriage up 
with the side chains short, and proceeded on slowly to 
Beckenham. 

28,218. The draw bar in the passenger carriage in 
what part of the train ?—Four carriages from me. 

28,219. When you stopped what happened to that 
carriage; the part of the train behind ?—-The hind 
part did not get detached. It hung by the side chains. 
I coupled them up short and ordered the driver to 
proceed on half a mile to Beckenham. 

28,220. Where did the draw bar break ?—Five or 
six inches underneath the body of the carriage. There 
appeared to have been an old flaw there. 

28,221. In the straight part ?—Yes. 

28,222. Were you on asharp curve ?—No, we were 
stopping at the station. 

28,223. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It was a sudden jerk 
in starting ?—We had about 14 or 15 on, and the 
signal was on, and the driver blew his break whistle 
and put on the breaks. Then the signal was taken 
off, and he blew his whistle and the break was taken 
off. It was the weight of the train at starting. There 
was an old flaw in the iron. 

28,224. You came on with the side chains P—We 
only had half a mile to go on to Beckenham. 

28,225. What distance do you consider in that case 
you pulled your train up in ?—We did not go 50 yards 
before we pulled up ; we were only just starting. 

28,226. I refer to the stoppage before it broke; you 
were pulled up unexpectedly ?—Yes ; I was just coming 
out of the tunnel; it was about 300 yards before I saw 
the signal first. 

28,227. Did you come to a dead stop ?—I had just 
come to a dead stop. 

28,228. You think you ran about 300 yards ?— 
Yes. 

28,229. What would your speed have been in the 
tunnel ?—About 30 miles an hour in the tunnel. 

28,230. Do you think that you have a sufficient 
break-power on your trains, or that it would be an 
advantage to have more?—I consider that we have 
the best breaks that are run out of London, and that 
we have sufficient power on all our trains. We have 
six wheel breaks. 

28,231. Do you think you could always be certain 
of stopping within a quarter of a mile ?—Yes; I have 
pulled up within 500 yards. 

28,232. ‘That is to say, with your guard’s breaks and 
your engine breaks ?—Yes. 

28,233. Five hundred yards ?—Yes. 

28,234. That is, without reversing the engine >— 
Yes; at any time I think I could pull up within a 
quarter of a mile if I had a heavy train on. 

28,235. A half a mile ?—No; a quarter. 

28,236. Four hundred and forty yards you think 


‘you could do it mm ?—Yes. 


28,237. It seldom happens to you to be stopped out 
of course on that line ?-—Very seldom. 

28,238. (Mr. Galt.) Has it happened to you in 
your experience that you required to pull up in a 
short distance ?—I never have had. The signals are 
in such a position that I can see them ata long dis- 
tance, : 
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28,239. (Chairman.) You get a good view of 
them P— Yes. 
28,240. Have you ever worked at night of late 
ears ?—Yes. 
28,241. In the middle of the night?-—Not in the 
middle of the night. 
28,242. Night work. A mailtrain coming up at 3, 
or something of that ?—No. 
28,248. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have pretty 
steep gradients ?—-Some of them. 


28,244. What do they go up to ?—Strood Bank I 
think is 1 in 100. 

28,245. Coming down into Rochester Station ?— 
Yes. 


28,246. Can you pull up there ina quarter of a 
mile with ordinary trains >—I think I could, because 
we always run down there with the steam off, and 
going round Strood curve we make ita practice to 
put the breaks slightly on so as to ease the train. 

28,247. (Chairman.) What sort of wheel have you 
to your break ?—It is not a wheel. We have a 
straight crank. 

28,248. You have not a hand wheel to turn ?—No, 
a crank, 

28,249. Does your work itself draw a little when 
it is off ?—No, you have to take it off. 

28,250. Have you ever worked with a wheel break ? 
—Yes, I have worked some on the South-eastern with 
the wheel breaks. 

28,251. Have you found them run off ?—Yes ; if 
you leave them and do not put the chain on. 

28,252. They run down to the end of the screw ?— 
Yes. 

28,253. How many turns do they take to come up 
generally ?—That would depend upon the question 
whether they had been taken up or not. 

28,254. There is a state to which the breaks get 
before they are taken up?—I suppose you would have 


_ to take about a dozen turns. 


28,255. Your break never plays that trick ?—No ; 
our breaks will not play that trick at all. 

28,256. That is a great advantage ?—Yes ; 
not like those breaks that run off of themselves. 

28,257. It may deceive you as to the moment of 
getting it on ?—Yes. 

28,258. You think about from two to three turns 
would bring it up?—I think about four or five would 
bring it up. 

28,259. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) So as to skid the 
wheel ?—No ; not to skid the wheels, but to take 
effect on them. 

28,260. (Chairman.) What is the length of your 
handle, do you know ?—It is about two feet long. 


I do 
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28,261. You get one hand on the strung hh part and 


the other on the crank ?—Yes. 
28,262. That wonld be two yards sath turn ae 
28, 263.°(Sir J. L. Simmons.) Can you. feel with 


that provi when first the blocks begin to act on the — 


wheels ?—I can tell in a moment. 


28,264. Can yqu distinguish between their acting — 


on the wheels and skidding the wheels ?—I can always 


tell whether they are skidding the wheels or only just. 


touching the tyre, and I can always tell when the end 
guard applies his break. 


28,265. (Mr, Galt.) Is there a great difference in — 
the effect of skidding the wheel and merely putting on — 


a pretty sharp pressure ?—I do not hold with skidding ~ 


the wheel much ; I think that aslight pressure is better — 


even to stop a train. 

28,266. You think you could bring it up in quicker 
time with a more pressuré ?—I think I could, —) 
cially if it was a little wet. 

i 28,267. In wet weather you think you could ?— 
es. 


the more effectual means of. stoppage ?—I think not. 
We do not like to skid the wheel at all if we can 
avoid it. 

28,269. Is that on account of wear and tear Pee Lt; 
wears the tire so much. 

28,270. (Chairman.) What wheels have you under 
your vans?—We have what are called the six wheel 
Vans. 


28,272. Not the wooden Mansell wheels ?—No. 
28,273. Have you had any cases of Mansell wheels 
failing on the line ?—Not that I am aware of. 


28,271. What sort of wheels, iron or wood 2 Ron 


28,268, In dry weather is not skidding the wheel ; 


Se 


28,274. Have you had any broken tyres, do you 
remember, i in your experience on the line ?—I do not ~ 


recollect a broken tyre. 


28,275. Not on the line during the last three or four — 


years P—No. 
28,276. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) A broken spring ?— 


Nor yet a broken spring. We have been very for- — 


tunate as to tyres and springs, very fortunate. 
28,277. (Chairman.) Where is your locomotive 
establishment ?—Stewart’s lane. 
28,278. That is in London?—Yes; Longedge Works 
they are commonly called. 


28,279. Have you ever used the communication cord — 
with your drivers?—-We generally test it before we 


start to see that it is all right. 

28,280. 'That I am aware of. I meant in | running 
to communicate with him ?—Yes, I often pull the 
cord. He has a gong on the engine, 


28,281. Do you ever find him fail to hear the gong ?- 


Ly have never known him to fail. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o'clock. 
; 
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EK. F. Petiew, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. WittiaAm Lirrrott examined. 


28,282. (Chairman.) You are inspector of the per- 
manent way on the South-eastern Railway ?—Yes. 

28,283. Are you inspector of the whole of it?— 
No; I take about 82 or 83 miles. 

28,284. What portions do you take ?—From Lon- 
don, at. Charing Cross, to Maidstone and Sevenoaks. 

28,285. Do you take the Cannon Street branch ?— 
Yes. 

28,286. You take all the London branches ?—Yes. 

28,237. What number of casualties have you had 


. among your men during the last two or three years? 


—TI cannot ‘speak positively, but there have been 


casualties to five or six men on the per: ‘manent way. 


I have not kept any record. 


28,288. (Mr. Galt.) By “ casualties,” do you mean 


deaths ?—I mean men who had been killed. 

28,289. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have many men 
been injured ?—We have had several injured besides. 
There is one man who was injured who has now got 


well again ; he has a wooden leg, We have had about 


five or six men killed, and as many injured. 
28,250. (Chairman.) Some of those accidents have 
happened close to London ?>—Yes. 


28,291. Is there any portion of those lines near 
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London under your charge which is so confined that 
there is no room for the men to stand clear of both 
lines?—We have made more room lately, For in- 
stance, between London and Corbett’s Lane, we have 
taken down the wall which divided the South London 
and the South-eastern lines. Corbett’s Lane is where 
the Brighton line diverges. 

~ 28,292. On that portion of your road, taking from 
the London Bridge Junction to Corbett’s Lane, is there 
room enough for men to stand safely without standing 
on either road ?—It is in the six-foot. 

28,293. How many roads are there there >—There 
are six roads, which we work. 

28,294. What space is there between those roads — 
Six feet. 

28,295. Can aman stand inthe six-foot with a train 
each way?—No; he would lie down. 

28,296. Taking the middle roads, where do you 
expect the man to stand when they are ordered to 
clear the road for a train ?*—They take the space be- 
tween the South London and the South-eastern lines, 
which is about 10 feet. 

me There is there safe room for them to stand? 
—vYes. 

28,298. But if they are upon the second line on the 
south-west side, they must come across three or four 
roads to come to a place of safety ?—Yes. 

28,299. Do they do that in practice >—No; we have 
some recesses in the walls. 

28,300. At what intervals ?—Say at 250 feet, and 
some at only 50 feet. 

' 28,301. There are six roads >—Yes. 

28,302. And you have no other space between them 

except this one six-foot space, which is in the northern 
side, between you and the South London ?—Yes. 
_ 28,308. As regards the refuge on the other side, 
when men are repairing the second road from the 
outer wall, where would those men go?—If they 
were near the recesses they would go into them. 

28,304. But suppose that they are not near the 
recesses ?—If the walls are not high, I have frequently 
seen them get on the parapet walls. 

_ 28,305. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What space is there 
between the outside rail and the wall ?—Three feet. 

28,306. How near do the steps, of the carriages pass 
to the wali ?—About 14 inches. 
~ 28,307. (Chairman.) Do not your carriage steps 
come to your platform ?—Yes. 

28,308. Your platform is about two feet two inches 
from the rail ?—Yes. 

28,309. And your steps come to within two inches 
of it ?—Yes. 

28,310. That brings the outside of your carriage 
step at least two feet from the rail ?—It would not be 
quite that. 

_ 28,311. Your carriage step is just about a two-inch 
space between the platform and the edge of the step, 
is it not ?—It would be a little more than that ; the 
carriage doés not project two feet over. 

28,312. But with a saloon carriage, which you fre- 
quently have, would it not do so ?—Not quite. 

_ 28,813. You would not reckon upon having more 
than a safe 12 inches between the wall and the step ? 
—Yes; I would say that. 

_ 28,314. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever known a case 
of aman standing against the wall when a carriage 
was passing ?—No. Iam now alluding to the old 
Greenwich line. 

_ 28,315. (Chairman.) There are six lines, and there 
are six feet between each two lines, and there are then 
three feet, and on the other side of your six-foot road 
you have 10 feet >—Yes. 

28,316. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it 10 feet to the 
next line of rails ?—Yes. 

_ 28,317. ( Chairman.) That is composed of the width 
which was left before you came to the wall, and the 
thickness of the wall itself ?—Yes. “ 

28,318. (Earl of Aberdeen.) When a gang of men 
is employed there, is one of them appointed to look 
for trains, or do they all look out for them equally ?— 
One or two of them aways look out. 
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28,319. (Chairman.) You consider the ganger re- 
sponsible for the safety of his men ?—Yes. If I have 
an extra gang of 10 or 12 men out, we have a flagman 
out. 

28,320. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are there not some- 
times two or three trains passing there in different 
directions >—Yes; there might be that chance. 

28,321. (Chairman.) The portion of the line from 
outside London Bridge Station to Corbett’s Lane would 
not be above three quarters of a mile or a mile, ‘would 
it ?—It would be about a mile and a half. 

28,322. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) How many men are 
there in an ordinary gang ?—Five. 

28,328. And how many many men would your 
refuges hold ?—Two or three. 

28,324. So that if more than three men wanted to 
get into arefuge there would not be room for them ? 
—In foggy weather there are more men. 

28,325. (Mr. Ayrton.) How far apart are those 
refuges generally ?—About 50 yards, and 200 yards, 
and 150 yards. 

28,326. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) They will only hold 
two or three men ?—That is all. 

28,327. (Chairman.) Do you think that three men 
as big as you are could be put into one of them ?—Yes. 

28,328. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing that a trench was 
put along in the middle of the six-feet way for the men 
to step into, would it not be an advantage ?—We have 
made some of those trenches between London Bridge 
and Corbett’s Lane. 

28,329. Does not that give sufficient security to the 
men ?>—Yes; we have made those trenches for the 
men when they have said that they like it. 

28,330. (Chairman.) Is there not a difficulty in 
keeping up the ballast ?—We brick it on each side. 

28,331. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that it 
would be an advantage if it was made a perfect secu- 
rity for the men so that when two trains were coming 
in contrary directions there would be a trench ?—Yes. 

28,332. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How do you manage 
the drainage of those holes ?—Provision is made for 
it. 

28,333. (Mr. Galt.) What objection do you see to 
having them more general than you have at present 
—I think that on this part of the road of which we 
have been speaking, the men can work with perfect 
safety. 

28,334. (Chairman.) Will you describe the next 
portion of your line. Will you take the portion from 
London Bridge into Cannon Street, and round the 
curves ; what sort of escape have you for the men 
there ?—There is more room. From the outside rails 
to the parapet wall it is four feet three inches on the 
average. 


28,335. Is there any place where, for a hundred yards : 


together, it gets down to three feet ?—No, there is 
nothing less than four feet three inches. 

38,336. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there a coping 
stone on the top of the wall between Cannon Street 
and Charing Cross ?—Yes. 

28,337. How much does it project >—Not above 
an inch, or an inch and a half. I very frequently 
stand there. 

28,338. (Chairman.) Is it arranged underneath 
so as to throw out the water ?—Yes. 

28,339. You have just an inch and a half?—Yes ; 
but there is plenty of room for any one to stand. 

28,340. How many lines have you there ?>—Three 
to Cannon Street, and then there are four. 

28,341. From London Bridge to that point there 
are three main lines ?—Yes. ; 

28,342. Four feet three inches is the distance on 
the outer side, is'it not, namely, upon the south-west 
side ?—It is upon both sides. 

28,343. Between London Bridge and Cannon Street 
are you sure that you have four feet three inches 
upon both sides >—Yes; but as you go over the 
bridge there is more room. 

28,344. So that between London Bridge and 
Cannon Street you have no less width than a clear 
four feet >—Just so. 
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28,345. (Sir J. L. Simmons. ) Have you had any 
eepidonts lately on the portion of the line from London 
Bridge to Corbett’s Lane ?—We had two accidents. 

28,346. Within the last twelvemonth have you had 
any body killed P—Yes, we had a man knocked down, 
and he died. 

28,347. How long ago was that ?—I believe that it 
was last summer. 

28,348, Has anyone been injured of late between 
London Bridge and Cannon Street -—I do not know 
one case. 

28,349. Or between Cannon Street and Charing 
Cross ?—No. 

28,350. (Mr. Galt.) With respect to those men 
who have been killed or injured, do you consider that 
it has been owing to their own negligence, or a want 
of proper precautions on the part of the company ?— 
I consider that there has been a little of both. 

28,351. (Chairman.) Will you now take the line 
between Cannon Street and Charing Cross ?—There is 
there four feet three inches. 

28,352. At one place you run pretty close, do you 
not, namely, near Waterloo Junction where they take 
the tickets ?—There it would be about four feet. 

28,353. Upon the south side of the line do you 
know where there is a board with an advertisement of 
some timber and mahogany merchaut, just outside the 
line ?—There would be just room for any one to 
stand. 

28,354. I could put my hand from the window on 
to the wall ?—That might be so at that particular spot. 

28,355. But so far as your recollection gocs you 
think that you have a width of four feet all the way 
from Charing Cross to Cannon Street ?—Four feet 
three inches. 

28,356. On the river bridges you have plenty of 
room, have you not ?—Yes. 

28,357. Where you have four feet three inches, it 
would leave a clear two feet between the wall and the 
step of the carriage ?—Yes. 

28,358. Could a manestand there safely when a 
train was running fast ?—Perfectly safely. I stand 
there frequently myself daily ; I sometimes walk from 
Bricklayers Arms right over the arches to Charing 
Cross. 

28,359. From Cannon Street to Charing Cross how 
many lines are there ?—Three lines, one down and 
two up. 

28,360. Are there six feet alJ the way ?—Yes. 

28,361. Is it not open for a portion of the way 
between the timbers, there is no ballast ; the cross 
sleepers are fastened by longitudinals >—Yes, in some 
part of it. 

28,362. Does that at all interfere with the men 
getting out of the way of the trains ?—Not at all. 

28,363. They are accustomed to it —Yes. 

28, 364, From Chari ing Cross to Clapham Junction 
does the line belong to you ?>—No. 

28,365. Have you had any men injured between 
Charing Cross and Cannon Street ?—I do not recollect 
a single instance. 

28,366. Is there any other portion of your line 
leading to goods stations, or otherwise towards London, 
which is confined ?—There is the Bricklayers Arms 
branch, there is the Surrey Canal Junction. 

28,367. Is that confined ?—Yes, but the parapet is 
very low, and the men can get astride of it. 

28,368. How many lines are there there ?—Two. 

28,369. Where is the Spa Road Station ?—The Spa 
Road Station is a little over three quarters of a mile 
from London Bridge. 

28,370. Is it between that and Corbett’s Lane >— 
Yes, about midway. 

28,371. I see that on the 23rd of November you 
had a man killed there ?—Yes, that was a ganger. 

28,372. Thomas Brett, he was run over and killed ? 
That was since; that would not be the gauger, it 
would be before that. 

28,378. Spa Road is between Corbett’s Lane and 
London Bridge ?—_Yes. 


28,374. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have said that 
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that was not the man-to whom you alluded before, 
and who was killed last sammer ?—No, 

28,375. Was the other man who was Lilled last 
summer killed near the same spot ?>—Nearer London., 

28,376. (Chairman.) The garngman who was 
killed was John Dorington, on the 18th September ? 
—Yes. 

28,377. On the Sth June a platelayer named 
J. Barden, was knocked down by a train at the Spa 
Road, and his right arm was broken ?—He has got 
well again. - 

28 B78. Where is Lee Station ?—It is on the 
Dartford loop line ; it is six miles from London. 

8,379. A platelayer was knocked down there ?— 
Yes, but he was not much hurt ; he was at work three 
days afterwards ; he was a ganger. 

28,380. Then on the 6th, at Dartford, a platelayer 
stepped back and was knocked down by an engine ?— 
Yes, and he died afterwards; he stepped in the way, 
an engine was going on to the turntable, and it appears 
that he did not look, and instead of getting out of the 
way he stepped in the way. 

28,381. Where is Dunton Green ?>—On ilies ecce 
oaks line, about a mile and a half on this side of 
Sevenoaks. 

28,382. That is merely on an ordinary portion o! 
the line >—Yes. 

28,383. I see that a platelayer was killed there ?— 
Yes, 

28,384. Then there was a bricklayer named John 
Hause; was he one of your men; he is returned by 
the company as having been knocked down by 2 
Greenwich train while at work near A.B. signal box ¢ 
—He was knocked down, but he got well again. 

28,385. That was upon the 13th of December ?—- 
Yes. 

28,386. Was he knocked down where there was 
very scant room ?—There would be more room where 
he was knocked down. 

28,387. In those cases of which I have spoken, 
near the Spa Road Station, could the men have 
availed themselves conveniently of refuges, that is to 
say, those men who were hurt ?—In the ease of the 
ganger which you speak of there was plenty of chance 
of getting out of the way, but he never noticed that 
there was a train each way. 

28,388. Where should he have gone?—He ought 
to have gone on to the Greenwich up line, there was 
plenty of room; that is the outside line next the 
wall. 

28,389. But I suppose that trains were crossing ?— 
It was a Mid-Kent train which killed him. 

28,390. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose that the 
noise of the other train prevented his hearing his 
mate calling out to him ?—They all shouted to him, 
but he never noticed it. 

28,391. (Chairman.) Would there be any difficulty 
in these refuges being put closer together, so that the 
men could always avail themselves of a refuge ?— 
There would be no difficulty in it. 

28,392. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What sort of arrange- 
ments have you in your tunnels?—We have always 
man-holes 50 yards apart. ; 

28,393. What space is there in the tunnels from 
the outer wall ?—A bout five feet. 

28,394. Take the Blackheath tunnel ?—The Black- 
heath tunnel has 3 ft. 7 inches. 

28,395. (Chairman.) Have many of your tunnels 
been lined since they were built ?—Yes, at Strood. — 

28,396. What space have you there >_Four or five 
feet. 

28,397. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That tunnel was 
originally made for the canal, was it not ?—Yes ; it 
was a railway when I first came there in 1854. 

28,398. (Chairman.) Have none of your other 
tunnels been lined ?—None, except at Strood. We 
lined a piece of it 18 years ago, and two years ago we 
lined another piece. 

28,399. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
portion of the line about Spa Road, would it not be a 
great advantage, as regards safety, if the repairs were 
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made at night when you have not the number of trains 
which you have in the day?—We put in new rails 
and change rails at night; and we have the line to 
ourselves from 1 o’clock in the morning till half-past 4, 
namely, for three and a half hours; it is then considered 
as blocked. . 

28,400. Could not that system of working be in- 
creased, so that less work should be done in the day 
time ?—In the day time there are only just ordinary 
repairs, there is no extensive work in the day time. 

28,401. Do you not find that a great deal of time is 
spent in getting out of the way of trains, as they run 
very frequently; there are never more than three 
minutes without trains passing >—Just so. 

28,402. (Mr. Galt.) Do you say that there is a man 
in a gang whose special duty it is to look out for 
trains ?—No, they look out for each other. 

28,403. Do you not think that it is desirable that 
there should be one man in each gang whose special 
duty it should be to look out for trains ?—The ganger 
is supposed to look out. 

28,404. (Chairman.) In those cases the ganger is 
supposed to look out for the whole number where there 
is a gang ?—Yes. 

28,405. But in the cases to which I refer, there are 
single men who get run over ?—Yes. 

28,406. All the cases which I have put to you were 
cases of men working singly >—Yes. 

28,407. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any cases where 
the men who have been killed have been. working in 
gangs ?—It is very seldom that we lose a man; it is 


mostly between London Bridge and Corbett’s Lane ; 


we have lost more there than on any other portion of 
the line. 

28,408. (Earl of Aberdeen.) During the last 18 
months, have you lost many men who have been doing 
fogging duty?—Some have been lost in fogging duty, 
and others when the weather has. been clear. 

28,409. Do you recollect a man, about 18 months 
ago, who was killed in a heavy fog ?—We had one 
who was knocked down during a heavy fog ; but he 
was not killed; he was knocked down between Cor- 
bett’s Lane and Spa Road. He has a wooden leg ; he 
is living; he is a watchman. I thought that he was 
knocked all to pieces ; but he is a hardy man, and is 
living. 

28,410. Was it his own fault ?—Yes. 

28,411. Had he been on duty for a long time ?—Yes. 

28,412. Twenty hours >—No; in the winter time 
their hours are from 7 in the morning till 5; they 
cannot see until 5. 

28,418. (Chairman.) Then they may be called 
upon to go in foggy weather ?—Yes. 

28,414, And then they would be kept on in the 
night ?—Yes; that would rest with the station- 
master. 

28,415. At about what time of the day was that 
man killed ?—He was not killed. 

28,416. He would probably have been out from 
7 o'clock in the morning ?—Yes. 

28,417. When the men are out fogging in that way, 
late at night, do the company give them any refresh- 
ment ?>— Yes, two or three times in the day, meat and 
bread, and beer. 

28,418. Between London Bridge and Corbett’s 


Lane, where there are these six roads, can you suggest - 


anything which would make it safer for the men, 
except additional man-holes, which I understand you 
to say there is no difficulty in constructing, or addi- 
tional pits between the platforms ?—No. It is much 
safer now than it ever was. 

28,419. You say that it is a good deal safer than it 


' was, because you have taken away the wall, and you 


have given them a refuge ?—Yes. 

28,420. Among your six lines, if the men were to 
be preparing the middle roads, must there not be some 
little difficulty in securing a refuge ?—I never see any 


- difficulty. 


28,421. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it not the fact that 


sometimes three or four trains are opposite to each 
other on that same line ?—They might be, 
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28,422. Supposing that a man is working on the 
road next but one to the wall, and that there are two 
or three trains between that and the Brighton line, 
how can he get on to the refuge ?—It is a perfectly 
straight line. 

28,423. (Chairman.) Hach man must act upon his 
individual responsibility ?>—Yes. 

28,424. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you think that it 
would add much to the security if pits were made on 
each line ?—I think that perhaps it would be advan- 
tageous to have more recesses. We dish out our six- 
feet line where men can lie down; not, perhaps, in 
wet weather. 

28,425. Rather than lie down when the ground is 
wet, do they run a little risk ?—I will not say that. 

28,426. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing that the pit were 
made deep could not they stand with safety ?—I 
should doubt it. 

28,427. (Chairman.) Could you stand in one of 
these pits between the six-foot when a train run on 
each side of you ?—No. : 

28,428. (Earl of Aberdeen.) There would be no 
la in standing ; it would be safer to sit down ?— 

es. 

28,429. (Chairman.) How many men would those 
pits hold ?—Five or six. 

28,430. How near are any of those pits ?—We have 
made them for the accommodation of the men in 
fogging solely. 

28,431. How near would these pits befor the safety 
of the platelayers in the day-time at ordinary work ?— 
I do not think that they require it now on that portion 
of the line which we are speaking of. 

28,432. How near-are they together ?—We have 
only made just a few of them. 

28,433. How many between London Bridge and 
Corbett’s Lane ?—Not more than three. 

28,434. If the men are caught by trains near three 
signal-boxes they can get into pits 7—Yes. 

28,435. Those three pits are spread over a mile and 
a half ?—Yes, 

28,436. Between those signals they have only the 
man-holes on the far side p—Yes. 

28,437. How do you make those man-holes, do you 


give a man a space of 18-inch wall, what is the wall ? - 


—The coping is two feet, it gives the man two feet 
more room. 

28,438. There are 21 inches of brickwork ?—Yes. 

28,439. And I suppose that you put a board outside 
there to prevent a man falling off ?—Yes. 

28,440, Are there any spaces as much as 300 yards 
without one ?—They are nearer than that. 

28,441. Are there any as much as that distance 
apart ?—None. 

28,442, Are there any 250 yards apart ? — 
118 yards are the longest. 

28,443. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I thought that you 
said, in the early part of your evidence, that some of 
these refuges are 200 yards apart ?—I am not certain 
of that. 

28,444. (Chairman.) Do you know how many there 
are on that portion of the line between London Bridge 
and Corbett’s Lane ?—I do not. The recesses, which 
are 150 yards apart, were made originally when the 
Greenwich line was made, that old line is still stand- 
ing. In the last year or two we have made a good 
many more recesses by cutting them, for the fogmen 
and others. 

28,445. The recess on the south-west part of your 
line was not a part of the old Greenwich line ?—No, 
but we have since taken it down so as to give the men 
more room, 

28,446. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How long ago was 
it taken down ?—Three years ago we took down a 
portion of it. | 

28,447. Then all these accidents of which we have 
spoken have occurred since that wall was taken down ? 
—A good many of them have occurred since. 

28,448. (Chairman.) Is there anything to prevent 
these recesses being multiplied in the wall to any 
extent ?>—There is no difficulty in it at all. 
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28,449. (Sir, J. L. ‘Simmons.), How. would it be if 
you pulled down. the old -wall,,and put up au. iron 
railing ;, would not that make it safer ?—It would cer- 
tainly give more room, but I do. not, know: Pherae, 
there would not be an objection to it. 

28,450. (Chairman.), How long. have you been on 
the road ?—For 20 years. 

28,451. How long have you been, inspector # ra 
20. years.. Ihave been withthe South-eastern Com- 
pany for 20 years. 

. 28,452, With your experience, do you think, that in 
making such a line again it would be,an improvement 
for the safety of the men, if the intermediate: six feet 
spaces were required to, be eight or 10 feet?—If a 
railway was made now- a-days, more room would be 
given. 

28,453. That may, or may not be, but do you think 
that it would be better that more room shouldbe 
given for the men ?—It would be better if \ there was 
more room. 

28,454. (Mr. Gar ton.) Does this very small space 
arise. from the carriages haying been. made broader 
since the, railway was constructed?—In the’ olden 
time they made the walls narrower than they are now, 

28,455..( Chairman.) The six-feet. space has been 
the standing space almost evey since railways were 
made, has it not >—No; the old Manchester and Liver- 
pool railway, was four feet eight inches and.a half. 

28,456. But ever since these southern railways have 
been made, have they not always given the six-feet 
space ?—Yes; the six-feet space has been given for 
over 30 years to my knowledge, 2 

28,457. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you any car- 
riages running upon. the South-eastern Railway which 
are barred up at the windows » or doors ?—There have 
been some. 

28,458. Do you know the reason of that; was not 
it to prevent passengers from putting out their heads 
or hands, and so to prevent them coming in contact 
with the brickwork of the railway ?—I remember a 
man putting his head out and being caught between 
London, and New Cross ; that would be 16 or 17 years 
ago. I do not recollect anything about the carriages. 

28,459. Were not those bars put up because there 
were walls and other things close to the line of railway 
which made it dangerous for a passenger to put out 
his head ?—Yes. 

28,460. And the same rule would make it dangerous 
for a passenger to put out his) hand'?—Yes; but we 
have nothing narrower than four feet three inches. 

28,461. (Chair man.) Have. you not, something 
narrower than that ?—Not of late years. 

28,462. Have the works at Spa Road a narrow 
wall ?—It has been widened of late years. 

28,463. This is your company’s return; in July dst 
it was only three feet five inches ?-—-Yes; that is the 
iron ladder. 

28,464. That is on a brick wall, which appears to 
be only three feet five inches, according to the Board 
of Trade report ?>—Yes. 

28,465. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Going through the 
town of Woolwich there are walls\on: each side, are 
there not ?—Yes. 

28,466. What is the narrowest space between the 
rails and those walls :—About three feet nine inches. 
Three feet ten inches in the tunnel. 

28,467. Where is that ?—That would be between 
Woolwich Dockyard and Woolwich Arsenal. 

28,468. Is there any length of line which is in that 
condition where the wall is only three feet nine inches 
from the rail ?—It is only short pieces of the phsinis ed 
wall. 

28,469. For what length ?—200 yards. 

28,470. What provision in those-200 yards have 
you for the men to get out of the way; have: you any 
refuge in the well Tn some places there is a refuge. 

28, 471. Is there any in those 206 yards ?—=L do not 
think that there is any there. 

28,472. Have you had nt men hurt. ?-_No; never 
about there, 

28,478. came Galt.) Savi you Souda the meni gene- 
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rally to” approve..of; these salbhy pits in the six: ath : 


way ?—Yes..; ., 

28,474. Is not. it much easier. to take refuge in 
pit than. in aside way ?—I think that the. oe 
best. ‘ 
28,475. “Which do the men ry esstecik aa like best § ee 
Except i in foggy weather, when a, man cannot. see. to 
cross, he prefers getting into a man-hole, 

28 A76. (Chairman.) Asa rule, you think that # 


men yronld rather go to a side refuge than go to these 


pits >—Yes. 

28,477. (Mr. Galt.) But where there. are two ways, 
of escape, do you not think it, much safer to step de ne 
immediately than to take the risk of crossing sey ral 
lines ?—I think that the men would, prefer going to 
the outside. rr 

28,478. For what, reason ?—There is more room, 
and it.is a stand up. . If they go down into ‘hendet 
it is so shallow that they must crouch down... 

28,479, Why cannot they sit down ; it is. ‘about 
two feet deep, is it not; it is about the height of a 
chair ?—-I do not know that they could do that... 

28,480. (Chairman.) If a man sat down in one 
these pits, would not the bottom steps of the gg 
be about level with his wrist ?—Yes. ~ 

28,481. So that he must have pretty good nerve to, 
be quite steady ?—Yees. , 

28,482. (Earl of Aberdeen.) He could stoop ‘down? 


—Yes ;. where abe ballast, is dished he can get craig He 


into it, . 
28,483; (Chairmdie) ‘But in practice your men,, 1 
suppose, do not like, to lie down Penal have seen, them 
lie down. > 
28,484. It is only two feet from the levels of the 
top of the rail ?—It is not quite two feet. 
28,485. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing) that cua pit was 


four fect deep, into which a man could step, would 


he not be in perfect safety there ?—You'could not ' ‘get 
four feet. 

28,486. ( Chairman.) You would want very strong 
retaining walls to keep up your ground ‘if you ' had 
four feet ?—Yes, it is much better to get more’ ottams 
refuge. 

28,487. AK Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you aay firth 
road crossings on your railway, occupation sais 
—Yes. 

28,488. They are a good deal used by farmers, I 
suppose ?— Yes, espécially below Woolwich.» 

28,489, Have you ever had any inconvenience from 
them ?—No. - 

28,490. You have not had any risk to Nk =) 
No. 

28,491. Have you never known a: heavily. inden 
waggon going across. and being nearly caught, by the 


train ?—I heard of a ease of that kind a short, , time 


ago on the Dartford Loop. 
28,492. How near was the.man to the peed. iP hae | 
suppose within a quarter of a mile. 


if 


28,493. Did you hear of a case last summer of al 


harvest -waggon. in the. Plumstead marshes ?—I do 
not. recollect it. 
28,494. That was a case where aman crossed, with 


three horses with a heavy load of corn.; he passed one — 


train, and ‘another ‘train. was coming ?—I. did. not 
hear of it. It.is.a straight piece of, line from Wool- 


wich Arsenal to Belvidere, it is about three and, a 


half miles, which is perfectly straight. , , 


28,495. The. platelayers, I suppose, live. ie rue 


distance from the line ?—Yes. MF 
28,496. Do you think that it would be. a _conve- 


nience if cottages were built: for them at these level A 


crossings ?—Yes, it-would be very convenient, _. 
28,497. They would-be near their work, and their 
wives. perhaps’ might look. after the crossing ?—It 
would be convenient... 
28,498. And it -would probably diminish the. nish 
eh a Wigs ste? or ear Msc suis by a aise he 
es. . 
28,499. dames ane ‘ever ae an qonidends at ae 
crossings from a' train, Tuihing, into, a, cart.or waggon,? 


“Not of ‘late years.’ «I think that’ there were’two' or 
three accidents before it was made a-level crossing at 
Plumstead. ~ remember ‘@ pony” and weld being run 
over there.” 

28,500. (Mr. a Have you anything to do 
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with the locked level crossings of private owners ?— 
We provide them with keys, and with new locks 
when the locks are worn out. 

28,501. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you sieie them 
with ‘time-tables ?—Not farmers. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Arcnisatp H. Perry axamithed: 


98, 502. (Chairman) Are you an. inspector of :per- 
manent way on the Brighton line ?7—My grade is 
Deere ae 

-28,503.' Of what. portion of the line do you. take 
charge ?—The mileage is about 160 miles ; it is from 
London to Groombridge, ‘Three Bridges, Guildford, 
and Dorking to Victoria. 

28,504. You take charge of all the London portion 
of: the Brighton | Ep paay s system ?—Yes, in the 
northern ‘district. 

28,505; Have you had any platelayers injured « dur- 
ing the last two or three years in the portion of: the 
line near London ?—I think that I have had two cases. 
I think that thatis as far back as 1872; they were 
fatal cases ; and I think that I had one or two cases 
of injury. . 

28,506. ‘There was a man of the name-of James 
Sinden’; she was working between the Crystal Palace 
and Sydenham ?—That was not on a viaduct, but, on 
an ordinary embankment open at both sides. 

28,507. Then at Tinsley Green there was a case ?— 
That is nearly on the level; itis neither. cutting nor 
embankment. 

: 28,508. Was. there: any. caabae 2—No; but there 
was an ordinary ditch and hedge. 

28,509..Then near West’ Croydon there was: the 
case of-a mam of the name of John. Jones?—Yes. \» 

28,510. He was a platelayer; and whilst. cleaning 
points: between "Waddon ‘and’ West ‘Croydon, he was 
knocked down ?—Yes. There was no parapet:there ; 
there is no viaduct there. That was near the station 

ard, 

y 28,511. The line was not confined there >—N, 0. 

28,512. Then there was the case of a platelayer 
named Gibbs, at the Victoria Station ?—Yes ;, he was 
a point cleaner. 
 :28,513. Was the line there confined 7—It is a very 
complicated portion of the Victoria yard. It was in 
the yard, and it was in consequence of the close com- 
plication of the points and crossings. 

» 28,514. . What Lapestarii ty had. he to escape — 
Only the ordinary six-foot. » > ' 
°28,515. Was it ina place. eigite thors are five or 
six roads ?—There are fiye, Say or seven roads’ inter- 
lacing each other. » 
» 28,516.’ Where was he ae: was bnckked down 
on the four-foot, on,one of the middle roads. 

28,517. “Where: could she:have stood:to get ‘out of 
the way ?—He could have lain down in:the six-foot. 

28,518. cds there any refuge atiall there ?— Of course, 
it being in ‘the Lye of the road, thers is no other 
BotEe. 

, 628,619. I suppose that: between: any: of those roads 
there is only the ordinary six-foot ?—That is all. 
: 28,620. (Mr. nec ialbne were no ‘pits there ?— 
‘No. 


, 28, 521. { Chairman. ) Then bare was the case of «4 
man ‘of the name of ‘Wells, at: Selhurst ?—Yes, that 
was during a snow storm.; it was not a confined. place; 
the wind was blowing we in a wa pals he: did 
not hear the train. >. 

- 28,522. Then there was hs case er a man, Be ‘the 
name: of-Harbour, a ganger, who was struck by an 
engine ?—Yes, ‘that-was.a similar case to Gibbs’ 83 he 
was struck:inthe four-foot.. 0 

28,523. Portions of your line are pohimnéal- eiwcan 
parapets-?—Yes;, ‘from London Bridge Station to South 
Bermondsey, and from Kent'Road to: Peckham Rye 
Junction, and from Denmark Hill:\to:Loughborough 
Park; and:from Wandsworth Road.to York Road, and 
from York Road to Grosvenor Road, and also alicia 


half a mile through the Dulwich estate.  ownstiy - 


28,524. In those portions of the line what space is 
available for the platelayers as a shelter >—Between 
London Bridge and South Bermondsey we have a 
space between the outer rail, and the wall, and occa- 
sionally recesses. The space varies from four feet to 
four feet ten inches; that has been caused by the 
setting out of the wall. 

28,525. That is in the original buildmg ?—Yes. 

28,526. If the space is four: feet can a man stand 
safely and freely ?—There are about two feet clear. 

28,527. The carriages with their steps project about 
two feet from the rail 1—Yes. 

28,528. In the portion of the road from London 
Bridge to South Bermondsey are there more than twe 
lines ?—There are three lines. 

28,529. Suppose that a man is in the middle of the 
road ?=There are six feet and the habit is to lie down. 

28,530. Do your men lie down as a matter of prac- 
tice Yes, frequently. 

28,531. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever known them 
to: stand up when the trains have been passing ?— 
Yes, and I have stood’ up myself on some occasions, 
but: as a rule they lie down. 

28,532. At what rate were the trains going when 
you stood up ?-I have experienced it when a train 
has passed in both directions; the speed has varied ; 
perhaps one train has been going at 20 miles an hour 
and a goods train at 14 or 15 miles an hour. 

28,533. \(Chairman.) Do‘ you consider it a safe 
thing to stand up?—I cannot say that it is safe, 
because the wind might affect one man more than 
another, or there might be a. loose sheet, or a break 
handle. It occasionally happens that a break handle 
may be neglected. 

28,534. (Mr. Galt.) Do the men frequently stand 
up when a train is passing ?—Not frequently, but I 
have known them to do so. 

28,535. (Chairman.) 'Taking the line between 
Wandsworth Road and York Road, how many lines 
have you there ?—There are three, and between Kent 
Road and Peckham Rye there are three. 

28,536. What margin is there for the men 2A 
similar margin. 

28,537. The parapet is set out with the intention of 
giving a clear four feet ?—Yes. 

-28,5388. And there is the six-foot between ?—Yes. 

28,539. Between Denmark Hill and Loughborough 
Road what is the case 2—It is similar. j 

28,540.: And ‘you say ‘that it is the same from 
Wandsworth Road to York Road ?—It is similar, but 
1-do not think that there are any recesses. 

28,541. Are there recesses in the other portions for 
the men ?—Yes, on the portion which I have described 
and the distances vary. 

28,542. Do you ever see your men in them ?—Very 
seldom. 

28,543. ‘They stand against the wall ?—Yes, or in 
the six-foot. 

(28,544. (Sir J. L: Simmons.) What number of men 
will those recesses hold ?—Four, and some.-five or six. 

28,545. (Chairman.)- What is the length of them ? 
—I can give the dimensions of one or two of them. 
The'-recesses on the West London line are. two feet 
deep by four feet wide. That would give an extra 
two feet in ease they were used. 

28,546. That would hold three men ?—Yes, but if 
the recesses: are’ available ‘they must be very close 
together. 

28,547. How long have you been a superintendent ? 
LSix years, and:an inspector 20 years\; I have been 
connected with the Brighton’ Railway. for 30 years 


altogether. 
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28,548. Assuming that a new branch was being 
constructed with three lines, with par apet walls in 
this way, do you think it better that the six foot should 
be increased if you had more than two roads ?—I 
think so. 

28,549. At present, as I understand, upon all these 
branches belonging to the Brighton Company there 
seems to be ample space on the outside, but if the men 
are at work on the middle road they must cross the 
other road to get to it ?—Yes, in constructing a new 
line I should make it eight feet instead of six feet: 

28,550. In that case the men could stand or sit 
comfor tably ?—Yes. 

28,551. Would not that be a great safety to fog- 
men ?—Yes. 

28,552. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you any part 
where there are more than three lines running side by 
side on the Brighton system ?—Yes. 

28,553. Where ?—Between New Cross and Syden- 
ham. 

28,554. How many lines have you there ?>—Four. 

28,555. Between New Cross and London Bridge 
how is it?—On the Brighton line we have three, and 
we have three on the South London line. 

28,556. Jf men are working in the centre how do 
they do —At one part there is a space of 10 feet; 
it separates the one three line system from the other 
three line system. 

28,557. What have you between ihe old South 
London line and the Brighton line ?—That is the 
space to which I am referring. There are six feet 
between the Brighton and the South-easterm lines, 
but between the Brighton and the South London lines 
there are 10 feet. 

22,558. How many lines are there between New 
Cross and Sydenham ?—Four. 

28,559. What are the spaces between the lines P— 
Six feet. 

28,560. (Chairman.) Have you not four lines by 
Croydon ; do not the piers of the two sides carry them 
out ?—Yes. 

28,561. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any safety pits ?—No. 

28,562. Do you think that they would be useful >— 
Yes. 

28,563. Have your men ever suggested them ?—No, 
not to me. 

28,564. (Chairman.) In those cases I suppose that 
there would be no difficulty in increasing any of the 
refuges ?—I should not recommend refuges; I should 
recommend putting the old parapet further back. 

28,565. You would practically want two recesses 
the length of this room ?—Yes, or more than that, 
because the men after leaving off work ought not to 
have any distance to go. 

28,566. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that those re- 

cesses are much safer than safety pits on this line ?— 
I have had no experience of safety pits, and I cannot 
give an opinion upon them; I have never had any 
experience of them myself, but I know that the South- 
eastern Company have them. 

28,567. If you had to construct more than two 
roads you would increase the distance ?—Yes. 

28,568. (Earl De La Warr.). Are there any regu- 
lations of the Board of Trade bearing upon this 
question ?—I am not aware of any. 

28,569. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you been con- 
fined for space in any of your tunnels ?—No. 

28,570. What is the narrowest tunnel upon your 
section of the line ?—I think that they are all of the 
same width. 

28,571. (Chairman.) How far does your. line go 
towards Hastings ?—I do not go to Hastings. 

28,572. But your line extends to the old Bo-peep 
Station >—Yes. 

28,573. Have any of the tunnels on the Brighton 
line under your charge been ‘lined after they have 
been constructed ?—No, not thoroughly lined. 

28,574. They have not been lined so as to reduce 
the width ?—No. 

28,575. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any men killed 
in the tunnel ?—I do not recollect a single case of it; 


I know the Clayton tunnel well, and I do not recollent 
a single instance. 

28,576. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) Have you a rule that 
no train shall enter a tunnel until the preceding train 
has cleared out of it ?—That is only on the block 
line. Two trains can pass in a tunnel. 

28,577. You consider that your men have plenty of 
space between the wall of the tunnel and any train 
passing ?--Yes, because no man has been injured. 

28,578. (Chairman.) In the tunnels in practice they 
run right back ?—No, they lie down. 

28,579. And therefore it takes the body away from 
the train ?—Yes. 

28,580. (Mr. Galt.) And these men, I euppose, 
have ‘much more nerve and coolness than others ?— 
Yes, that is the great secret of it. The secret I be- 
lieve is that you have men with great coolness and 
self-possession. 

28,581. (Sir J. L. Senna Do your men gene- 
rally’ remain long with you as platelayers ?—Yes, I 
have had them for over 25 years. 'The best men 
remain. 

28,582. What number of. men have you 2—Alto- 
gether I should think that on my pay-sheets there: are 
about 650. 

28,583. What number of men leave in the course 
of the twelve-month ; what number of men have you 
to engage in the twelve-month ?—About 50 ona 
rough estimate. 

28,584. (Mr. Galt.) What wages do you pay them ? 
—They vary. The plaielayers vary from 3s. to 5s. 

28,585. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are they steady 
men >—Yes, they are a remarkably steady set of men. 
I know that many of my men are as honest as any in 
the country. 

28,586. Have you to discharge any men on account 
of drunkenness ?—Some, but not in the country ; it is 
near London. 

28,587, (Mr. Galt.) What are their hours of work ? 
—10 hours. 

28,588. (Chairman.) That does not include meal 
times ?—No. 

28,589. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose that althodeh 
their work does not come much before the public, yet 
the comparatively small number of accidents soi ep 
that they work satisfactorily as arule ?—Yes. 

28,590. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do your men work 
every day in the week ; Sundays and all ?—-There are 
occasions when they are obliged to work on Sundays. 

28,591. Such asin special repair >—Yes; but in the 
ordinary way the men are off duty on Sunday, excepting 
the ganger, who is obliged to go round every day. © 

28,592. So that he never gets a Sunday off ?—No ; 
except he asks for leave. 

28,593. (Mr. Galt.) Do you pay the men extra for 
the Sunday work ?—Yes ; we pay them a time and a 
half for Sunday. 

28,594. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are the signsilinen a 
good class of men ?—Yes. 

28,595. Do you find that they occasionally sles 
mistakes ?>—Yes ; ; but in proportion to the work I 
consider that the mistakes are very few. 

28,596. What sort of mistakes do they make 2—The 
signals have become very complicated; it is now 
almost an art to handle those signals, and it almost 
amounts to a profession of its own; the number of 
levers vary from 10 to 100. 

28,597. You get the best of your men for it ?—Yes; 
and they have to work for a month or so in orien to 
understand it. 

28,598. What mistakes do they sabe ?——In stogiptalh 
a train. 

28,599. (Chairman. ) They cause delays ?—Yes, 

28, "600. (Mr. Galt.) If you saw anything irregular 
in the signalling, would it be your ony to make any 
report ?—Decidedly. 

28,601. Have you had occasion to do so ?—I cannot 
recollect a case in which I have had to do so. 

28,602. (Chairman.) You would recollect if you 
had had a case within the last 10 or 12 months #1 
think so. 
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Mr. Joun BuTLER examined. 


28,603. (Chairman.) You are an inspector of per- 
manent way on the North London Railway ?—Yes. 

28,604. A great portion of your line is on viaduct, 
and is confined by parapet walls '—Yes ; that applies 
to portions between Hackney and Homerton. 

28,605. Of what length would those portions be ?— 
Of different lengths. 

_ 28,606. Is there such a portion near the old Camden 
Goods Station of the North-western Railway ?—Yes. 

28,607. Have you had any platelayers injured in 
any of those portions of the line in the last two or 
three years?-—No. We had one killed at the Kentish 
Town Junction. 

28,608. How did that accident happen ?—One train 
was passing, and another was coming up at the some 
time; he was standing on the one road and did not see 
the up train coming. - 

28,609. What refuge was there for him to get into? 
—There was a space of two feet six inches between 
the rail and the wall. There are four rails there just 
at the junction. On the other side it is open; a coal 
wharf comes up. 

28,610. At Dalston junction is the line confined ?— 
Yes. 

28,611. Where is that ?—It is between Hackney and 
Dalston, and Newington Road and Dalston. 

28,612. Last year a platelayer was killed there P— 
Yes. 

28,613. What space have you there?—There is 
plenty of room; there is 5 feet 6 inches, and 4 feet 
6 inches it would not be less than 4 feet. 

28,614. How many rails would there be ?—Four. 

28,615. Ifa man was repairing the middle of the 
road, where could he go?—There is a space of 8 or 
10 feet. 

28,616. That is because you have taken away the 
old wall >—Yes; we have put up another one. 

28,617. You have had to expand past the girder, 
and have thus spread the lines out ?—Yes. 

28,618. What is your longest bridge ?—334 feet ; 
that is what we call a tunnel. 

28,619. What space is there for the men there ?— 

On one side 5 feet, and on the other side 4 feet 6 inches, 
with a space on each side. 
_ 28,620. Have you any part of your line where 
there are four lines of rail with only the ordinary six- 
foot space ?—Yes, pataner Haggerston and Shore- 
ditch, 

28,621. Will you give us the approximate length 
where there is only the six-foot between the rails ?— 

I should say for a quarter of a mile. 

28,622. In that case a platelayer, who is repairing 
in the middle of the roads, must stand on one of the 
other lines ?—Yes. 

28,623, Or in the six-foot ?—Yes. 

28, 624. Is the line much confined in your Old Ford 
Station ?—No, it is all open there. 

28,625. At Bow is the line confined ?—No, it is all 
open. 

*98, 626. When your platelayers are out fogging, is 
any ‘special arrangement made as to the places where 
they must stand in order that they may be safe ?— 
NOs), 
28,627. They are allowed to stand where they think 
‘best >—Yes. 

_ 28,628. Are any of those pieces confined between 
walls >—Yes. 

28,629. In those places where can a_platelayer 
stand ?—Between the wall and the road. 


28,630. Does not his work frequently take him 
across the road >—Yes, on to the middle. 

28,631. There is no pit in which he can sit between 
the rails >—No. 

28,632.. Have you ever seen such a thing con- 
structed ?—No. 

28,633. How long have you been inspector ?—I 
have been inspector now for about 16 or 17 years. 

28,634. What were you before that. time ?—I was 
a foreman. 

28,635. Is there anything which you can suggest 
which would add to the safety of the men in these 
confined portions of the roads ?—I think not. 

28,636. You think that all along your line there 
was never less than + feet on the side >—No. 

28,637. So that the men could always get safe ?— 
Yes. 

28,638. If you had the superintendence of the con- 
struction of a new line with three or four roads, from 
what you have seen, do you think it better that the 
middle six-foot should be expanded to 8 or 10 feet ?>— 
I think it better; but with us the greater proportion 
is of a sufficient width; there is not a great distance 
where there are narrow places. 

28,639. What is the thickness of your parapet 
walls ?—About three bricks; there is about a 14-inch 
wall, or something like that; I am not sure about 
it. 

28,640. (Mr. Galt.) In those places where there is 
a considerable width exceeding six feet, do the men 
frequently stand >—Yes.. 

28,641. What width is it ?—It varies from six to 
12 feet. 

28,642. Have you known them to stand where it is 
only six feet wide ?—No. 

28,643. Have you known them to do so where it is 
eight feet wide ?—Yes. It would he rather dange- 
rous with six feet. 

28,644. If there was a trench would it not give the 
men greater security ?—I do not know, I hardly 
think so; I would rather lie down than have a_ hole, 
or anything of that kind to get into. 

28,645. But is it not rather an inconvenience for 
the men to lie down if you can avoid the necessity of 
it by their stepping into a pit of two feet Fae a but 
then the man’s body would be projecting ; his head 
perhaps would come into contact with the steps. 

28,646. But suppose that he could sit down; if he 
stepped into a pit he could sit down there perfectly 
well, could he not ?—No. doubt. 

28,647. (Chairman,) If you constructed pits to hold 
the men; of anything like two or three feet, would it 
not require a considerable amount. of brickwork to 
keep up the ballast on each side ?—Yes, it would cost 
a great deal; and in foggy weather it would be dan- 
gerous, sometimes you cannot see for a yard before 

ou. 

28,648. In the six-foot if you had pits of the length 
necessary to hold the men, would it not be difficult to 
keep the ballast up ?—Yes. 

28,649. (Mr. Galt.) But would that objection 
apply supposing that the pit was only two feet deep ? 
No, I do not know that it would. 

28,650. (Chairman.) The rails are on chairs ?— 
Yes 

28,651. And the sleeper is about a foot from the 
bottom of the rail >—Yes. 

28,652. That would be one foot below the sleeper ? 
—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun LAWRENCE examined. 


28,653. (Oheptids: ) You are a foreman of per- 
manent way on the Metropolitan Railway ?—Yes. 

28,654. How long have you been so ?—A twelve- 
month last January. 

28,655. What were you before that. time ?—Foreman 

of the relaying gang. 


28,656. Where did you come from ?—Off the Great 
Western Railway. I was a platelayer there. 

28,657. Have you had many bad accidents to your 
platelayers >—No. 

28,658. Great. portions of the line are confined 
between the tunnels and the retaining -walls ?—Yes. 
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28,659. What is the width at the side of ‘the:rails. 


through your tunnels ?—In some places 4 feet 6 inches 
and in some places 4 feet 3 inches. at ii. 

28,660. There are only two lines in any of. your 
tunnels ?—Yes. 

28,661. There is ample room for the men ?—Yes} 
ours was made for a broad gauge line, and we have 
made it into a-narrow gauge line. 

28,662. Do you recollect a case in July last, at 
Farringdon Street Station, where an accident. hap- 
pened to one of your platelayers ?—Yes. 

28,663. He was crossing the line in the way of a 
train ?—Yes. . 

28,664. Could not he get to a shelter ?>—Where he 
was knocked down there were eight or nine feet. 

28,665. But he stood between, the rails ?—Yes, he 
was going away to his dinner. One train passed out 
of the tunnel and another train caught him. There 
were about 10 feet; he might have remained in the 
six-foot and have had plenty of room. 

28,666. (Sir J, L. Simmons.) Are there 10 feet 
there >—Yes, it was made for the broad gauge. 

~ 28,667. (Chairman.) Do you recollect the case of a 
porter who was killed, his name was George Young ; 
he was found dead upon the line at the junction with 
the Chatham and Dover line, near Smithfield signal 
box ?—Yes, I recollect that case very well, but he 
was not one of my men. 

28,668. Was that a place where there was plenty 
of room ?— Yes. 

28,669. He was walking on the running road ?— 
J expect so, but I never saw it. 

28,670. He appears not to have been seen by any- 
body ?—No. 

28,671. Was he found on the running road ?>—Yes. 

28,672. A watchman, I suppose, would be under 
you, ?—Yes. 

28,673. There was a case of Daniel Palmer; he was 
under you ?—Yes. 

28,674. He was employed to warn men of the trains, 
and was killed himself ?—Yes ; there was some building 
going on. 

28,675. Where was it his duty to stand ?—Just about 
the tunnel. 

28,676. In the six-foot ?—Yes; or on the sides. 

28,677. What width was there ?—Just about 10 
feet. 

28,678. What space would there be on the sides P— 
On one side eight feet, and on the other side four or 
five feet. 

28,679. And he was standing on the road?—TI 
cannot say. 

28,680. He was knocked down and was killed >— 
Yes. 

28,681. He had nothing else to do, had he, than to 
watch the other men ?—Just so. 

28,682. There was a man named John Morris ; do 
you recollect that case ; he was a platelayer on the 
line ?—Yes. 

28,683. He was run over by a train ?—Yes. 

28,684. Between Queen’s Road and Paddington '— 
Yes. 

28,685. Is that portion of the line confined ?>—There 
is a place just as large as this room for the men to get 
their meals, and it is all glazed over at the top. He 
was coming out of there after dinner, and another man 
went on in front; he was a leading man, belonging to 
the Company, and he told him to come on, and he saw 
him lying down on the road; the train had passed over 
him. 

28,686. Is it six feet there ?—Yes. ‘ 

28,687. What is the space ?—About four ‘feet six 
inches. 
to meet any train on the up road. ; 

28,688. And the other man was on the other road ? 
—Yes. 

28,689. Where your line is narrowed. to the actual 
six feet, is there any refuge for the men ?—We have 
man-holes about 50 feet apart... 

28,690. Where there are tunnels ?—Yes; they run 
from 50 vo 60 feet. 
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The other man was walking in the direction 


28,691. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many men would 
they hold ?—Five or six men. i onal 

28,692. (Mr: Galt.) The man to whom you refer 
could not have seen the train at ‘allP—No. 

28,693. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have the provisions 
for refuge’ been increased over the line during the last 
four years ?—There is a question whether we have any 
more man-holes. elie 


28,694. Do you recollect some years ago, soon after 


the District Railway was opened, the case of an 
inquest on a man who was killed, and it was stated 
that the men on that part of the line always had to 
lie down when the trains were passing ?—On our line 
a man can stand on the six-foot, and by the wall 
any where. | ae HA wi, 
28,695. Without danger ?—Yes. NyAbIRAS 
28,696. When the broad gauge in, there was more 
danger ?—Yes. ea pe 
28,697. Were there many accidents then ?—That 
was before I was there. Waa 
28,698, (Mr. Galt.) Is the. place 
stand a foot or anything lower than the ordinary stand- 
ing place ?—I do not see that that would make it any 
better for the men, No eee 
28,699. If a man knows that he is on lower ground, 
he feels that he is in a safe. position ?—Standing in 
the wall we have plenty of room. PU 
28,700. (Chairman.) May I take it from you tha 
you can give evidence before us, that there is no place 
upon your line where there is not.ample room. for the 
men to stand by the side of the rails ?—Yes; there is 
plenty of room. sashes Seal 
218k. You do not look after the District Railway ? 
—No. 


28,702. But, generally on the Metropolitan line, 
your evidence is that there is no part of your line 
where the men cannot, stand by the side ?—There is 
plenty of room there. nor hile 

28,708. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the greatest 
number of rails running parallel to each other = 
Two. ttn Ras 

28,704. Are not there more than that’ ?—No. 
seul, (Chairman.) A junction comes in ?P— 

es. 6 
28,706. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you anything 
to do with the portion of the line outside the Padding- 
ton Station where the Great Western line runs across 
to Hammersmith ?—No, that belongs to the. Great 
Western Company. I go about 100 yards out of the 
Bishop’s Road Station, and on the other side towards 
Hammersmith ; I do not go above 40 yards. 

28,707. A great many of your men work in the 
tunnels underground >—Yes.° te 

28,708. Do you find it healthy there ?—T cannot say 
that it is healthy, but it is better than it was. ~T 

28,709. Do you find it healthy yourself ?—Pretty 
healthy." I have very seldom any time. bh 


iis 


28,710. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Could’ not it~ be! 
arranged so that you could exchange duty ?—If they 
had chosen to'shift me I should not have objected to 
it, but with my gang in relaying we could not do it 
in the day. ee Fi 

28,711. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do your men do any 
work on the Sunday ?—No, except repairing or any- 


thing of that sort ; we are not actually at work except 


in case of an accident. 


28,712. ( Chairman.) I suppose that you have a _ 


ganger or some person corresponding to. him who 
walks over the line on Sundays to see that the line 
is all right >—Yes. 

28,713. I suppose that if your men did not get a 
rest on Suriday they would not stand the work so well ? 
—It would not-be fair to keep all the men, a 

28,714. (Mr, Galt.) What wages have your men? 
—A_ good many of them get 3s, 9d., and others get 4s. 

28,715. (Chairman.) When you keep these men on 
the. Sunday, do you give them. extra, wages ?—We pay 
them a day for about half a day’s work... , 


At wy 


28,716. (£arl De La Warr:) Has there been any 


where the men 


Ihave had | 


eight years and all night work. P 
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rise inthe wages of late. years ?—A few men have 
been raised whom we got in, but not many. 

28,717. There has been no general rise P—No. 

_ 28,718. (Chairman.) Have you found plenty of 
men; have you been able to obtain just as many as 
you ‘have wanted p— Yes. 

28,719. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Where were you 
before you came to the Great Western line?—-At the 
Paddington yard. 

28,720. Do you know the country districts at all? 
—lI have done work at Reading and at Basingstoke, 
and at Birmingham and Leamington. 

28,721. I suppose that there are a good many farm 
occupation Cases in those districts ?—Yes, there 
are several. 

28,722. Those are for the convenience of. the 
farmers ?—Yes; on the Basingstoke line there are 
a good many. 

28,723. Do you find any. neglect on the part of these 
people in crossing the railway; do they neglect to 
shut the gates, or anything of that sort ?—I have 
never had much to do with that. 

28,724. Have you ever seen them go across care- 
lessly when trains were expected ?—No. 

28,725. (Mr. Galt.) How many years were you at 


_ night work on the Metropolitan Railway ?—LHight 


years. 
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28,726. (Chairman,) In the relaying gang ?—Yes. 

28,727. (Mr. Galt.) Did you find it injurious to 
your health -—I had some men who never laid up 
excepting for a night. 

28,728. How did you find it yourself 2—I was. never 
laid up for above a fortnight. , _ 

28,729. Then it has, never: been prejudicial to your 
health ?—No, 


28,730. Were there any higher wages for nigbt- 


‘work than for day-work ?—No, they were just. the 


same. 


28,731. What were the hours for the night-work ? 
—They came on at 12 o’clock at night, and if they 
wrought for the ordinary time they were off at 9 o’clock 
in the morning. They do that in a tunnel ; they come 
on at 12 and leave off at 9. 

28,732. During the nine hours that they were at 
work had they any time for refreshment ?—An hour. 

28,733. So that in fact they were only for eight 
hours at work ?—That was all. 

28,734. That was a short time; they are men on 
short duty ?—Yes, it is because of the trains. 

28,735. Were the men as well satisfied with the 
short hours of night duty,.as compared with the day 
duty ?—Yes, some of them preferred night duty, and 
some of them preferred day duty. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Mr. MicuArn RANor examined. 


28,736. (Chairman.) You are conductor on the 
South-eastern Railway of the train to Paris ?>—Yes. 

28,737. By what route ?—By the Folkestone and 
Boulogne route. 

28,738. Do you travel one day to Paris and one 
ay back ?—No ; Lrest for a day, at each end, 

28,739. Taking your whole journey, do you gene- 
rally ‘accomplish it punctually ?—We have accomplished 
the journey very. well, indeed. 

28,740. When are you due in Paris ?—It is accord- 
ing to the tide; it varies,every day. 

28,741. Have you a, book i—Yes, I have a. small 


“book (producing the same). 


28,742. When did you come back last from Paris? 
pe came back last night, and 1 went to. Paris on 
Saturday. — 

28,743. When are you due in Paris; isit ata quarter 


~ past 8 in the evening ?—Yes. 
_ 28,744. Is that the time that you actually get in? 
—Yes. 


28,745. Coming to London last night, you were due 


at, 7. 20 ?—Yes. 


28,746. Did you get in punctually 2—_No, we got 


“in at 7.40. 


28,747. You were 20 minutes late ?—Yes. 

28,748. Are you, oftener late at this end, or at. the 
Paris end ?—We are oftener late at this end, it arises 
a great deal from the transfer of baggage at Boulogne 
to the boat; we were late yesterday in leaving 
Boulogne on account of baggage. 

28,749. Were you to time in arriving at wane 


; oy vail eo, 
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28,752. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What time is allowed 
for the sea passage ?>—It varies, in the summer season, 
and in the winter season. 

28,753. (Chairman.) Taking yesterday, you were 
due in London at 7.20, and you were due to leave 
Boulogne at 3 o’clock, and to leave Folkestone Harbour 
at 5.20, which was two hours and 20 minutes between 
Boulogne and Folkestone 2— Yes. 

28,754. Can you state how much of that time is 
apportioned to the sea voyage, and how much is ap- 
portioned to the landing of baggage ?—Yesterday we 
were an hour and 10 minutes at Boulogne loading 
baggage ; we were due at Boulogne yesterday at 2.5, 
and to leave at 3 o’clock. 

28,755. You had 55 minutes allowed,?—It was a 
quarter past 3 when we left. 

28,756. That would be 70 minutes ?—Yes. 

28,757. Taking the summer season do the boats 
generally keep their time ?—Yes, the boats keep very 
good time. 

28,758. What sort of time do you occupy in the 
landing of the luggage, and shipping it into the train 
at Folkestone ?—It varies according to the quantity 
of luggage, sometimes it is between 80 and 40 minutes, 
and sometimes it is 20 minutes. Last night we left 
Folkestone eight minutes late ; we arrived at 4.55, and 
left at 5.28. 

28,759.. You were 33 minutes altogether . 2—Yes ; 
we had about 800 passengers and.a large quantity of 
baggage. 

28,760. Do you meet with any delays by trains in 
front of you on the French. road between, Boulogne 
and Paris ?—Very seldom. . They telegraph the time 
at which they leave if they are late; if a train is due 
to leave in front of. us we have to wait; and,the train 
has to shunt at the first station. 

28,761. So, that the road is sigenerally, clear for you ? 
—Yes. Siete Bl 
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28,762. What is the actual rate of travelling on that 
side ?—_It varies. From Boulogne to Amiens we run 
in two hours and five minutes, and from Amiens to 
Paris it takes us two hours and 10 minutes. 

28,763. (Mr. Galt.) What is the distance from 
Boulogne to Amiens ?—I can hardly say. 

28,764. (Earl De La Warr.) What is the greatest 
speed at which you run rp— After we leave Amiens, 
from Amiens to Creil, we run at, I should think, 55 
miles an hour. 

28,765. (Mr. Galt.) What is the whole distance 
from Boulogne to Paris, is it about 155 miles ?— 
Yes. 

28,766. (Earl De La Warr.) Is not the line in a 
very bad state >—Yes ; it is not like our line. I con- 
sider that the South-eastern line is the best line which 
there is, it is so very firm. 

28,767. (Chairman.) You have to run over some 
bad road >—Yes. 

28,768. Do you know what number of break car- 
riages you have to that train?—I think about five ; it 
is Newall’s break. 

28,769. On the French line >—Yes. 

28,770. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many carriages 
are there as a general rule ?—About eight or nine, but 
it varies according to the season. 

28,771. (Mr. Ayrton.) Of which side are you 
speaking ?—The French side. 

28,772. (Mr. Galt.) How many stoppages have you 
on the way from Boulogne to Paris?—We stop three 
times. 

28,773. How long do you stop each time ?—At 
Amiens we stop for 20 minutes. 

28,774. (Sir J..L. Simmons.) How are those breaks 
worked ; do the guards or the drivers work them ?— 
The guard puts the front break on, and he gives a 
communication to the driver. 

28,775. What is the nature of the communication ? 
—It is by a whistle, he would open a whistle. 

28,776. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it the practice to make 
up the lost time at Amiens ?—Yes, The engines from 
Boulogne to Amiens are small. 

28,777. (Earl De La Warr.) Is there an increase 
of speed after Amiens ?—Yes; to make up the time. 

28,778. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It is a level piece of 
road ?>—Yes, it is a better road. 

28,779. (Earl De La Warr.) That occurs every 
day ?—Yes ; there are very heavy trains. 

28,780. (Mr. Galt.) Do the passengers dine at 
Amiens when they have time ?—Yes; we generally 
allow them a quarter of an hour; of course, if we 
can get away to time we try to do so. 

28,781. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you work the 
breaks ?—Yes, when the French guard is controlling 
the tickets, which is a system which I do not approve 
of at all. 

28,782. In that case you act as guard ?—Yes. 

28,783. (Chairman.) As regards the man who is 
controlling the train, does he go along when the train 
is at much speed?—No, he generally picks out the 


‘slowest part, for instance, to Neufchatel. 


28,784. Does he walk along the train when it is 
going at 30 miles an hour ?—Yes, but I should not 
like to do it, 

28,785. (Earl De La Warr.) Has he met with any 
accident ?—Yes, he was knocked off. 

28,786. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose he came 
in contact with a bridge ?—Yes. ! 

28,787. (Chairman.) Are the men themselves at all 
timid about it ?—No. 

28,788. They are accustomed to it ?-—Yes. 

28,789. But still they pick out the places where the 
trains are going slowly >—Yes, 

28,790. Have you seen them going along in that 
way in rough winter weather ?—They do not care 
about it when it is blowing hard. 

28,791. But still must they not go for the tickets ? 
—No, they then do it at the station. — 
28,792. (Mr. Galt.) If there was any alarm on the 


part of a passenger in any carriage, could he com- 
municate with the guard ?—Yes. 
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28,793. Have you ever known of any case of thaf 
sort ?—No, : 

28,794. (Chairman.) Do you understand that if a 
passenger pulled the alarm cord, and if the guard did 
not perceive anything at once amiss he would go 
along to the carriage?—A dise works out. The 
passenger has to break a glass, and then the guard 
would go along to see what was the matter ; he wonld 
not stop the train. 

28,795. Would it take him a minute to reach the 
carriage by going along the train ?—-Yes, more than 
a minute. 

28,796. (Mr. Galt.) On the French lines, are the 
steps wider than on the English railways ?—No. 

28,797. (Chairman.) Are they jagged in any way ? 
—No, it is plain wood. " 

28,798. But it is brought on to the end of the 
buffer ?—Yes. ; 

28,799. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are the buffers shorter 
on the French railways than on our railways ?—No, 
they are of about the same length. 

28,800. (Chairman.) Have they not a long rod ?— 
The angles are very long. 

28,801. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are these Newall 
breaks which you speak of in two sections in the 
train >—Yes. i 

28,802. How many carriages work with one van ? 
—There would be five altogether. 

28,803. But they do not work with more than two 
carriages distant from the break van in which the 
guard is who works the ‘break ?—It is according to 
what quantity of carriages there are. 

28,804. Does it always work satisfactorily ?— 
Yes: 

28,805. You never knew if to fail ?—No. 

28,806. (Chairman.) Have you seen it work to 
more than two carriages in a section?—I have never 
taken that particular notice. 

28,807. (Mr. Galt.) Do you generally keep your time 
punctually ?—Yes, on the other side very well indeed. 

28,808. If you were a quarter of an hour or half an 
hour late, would it interfere with the traffic >—Some- 
times we get checked, but unfortunately there is no 
option of making up time. I once went from Boulogne 
to Paris, and we lost half an hour from bad weather, 
and we arrived in Paris in time; but I should not 
like to perform that service again. 

28,809. (Chairman.) You ran hard ?—Yes, 
rails are better than the English rails. ; 

28,810. (Mr. Galt.) If you lost 5 or 10 minutes 
would it make any difference /—It would throw the 
service out a little; other trains would yet in front 
of us. 

28,811. I am speaking of cutting short the time 
allowed for the passengers to dine ?—No, I always 
give them the right time. 

28,812. (Karl De La Warr.) Is there any tele- 
graph or block system ?—There is the telegraph |. 
system, and also to every gate-house. 

28,813. (Chairman.) Every level crossing gets’ 
warning ?—Yes, 

28,814. Do you find that the men at the level cross- 
ings, or rather the women, are always on the look- 
out ?>—Yes. 

28,815. You have never noticed that they were 
letting things over just as you were coming there ?—~ 
No, because they blow a trumpet, and it warns people — 
that they cannot cross. span 

28,816. Has it happened to you in the French por- 
tion of the road to be pulled up suddenly with your 
express on account of a train being in sight ?—Yes. 

28,817. Has there been any difficulty in controlling 
your train ?—No, we pull up very sharply. 

28,818. Within what distance can you pull up?— 
Within a quarter ofa mile I should think. 

28,819. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever heard 
your passengers complain of being pulled up in such 
a short distance ?—No, and if the train cannot be 
pulled up the guard puts on the Newall break. 

28,820. (Chairman.) Do you think that they pull 
up as quickly or more quickly with the train in 


the 
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France, than you do on the South-eastern Railway ?— 
I think that they do it rather more quickly ; their 
trains are not so heavy. 

28,821. They have eight or nine carriages ?—Yes. 

28,822. From London to Folkestone how many 
carriages would there be ?—Seventeen; last night I 
had 17 vehicles. 

28,823. How many break vans would there be 
there ?—Three break vans. 

28,824. There would not be a connected break ?— 


0. 

28,825, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are the French car- 
riages much larger and wider than the English car- 
riages '—Yes, they hold eight passengers, whereas 
ours only hold six; they run a good many coupés on 
that road. 

28,826. (Chairman.) There are two compartments 
and two coupés?—Yes; but with the others there 
are three compartments without any coupé. 

28,827. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) A South-eastern car- 
riage holds 18 persons ?—Yes. 

28,828. How do you account for requiring so many 
carriages on the South-eastern Railway ?—We have 
passengers from Boulogne as well. I have brought 
117 passengers from Paris as far as Boulogne, and 


_ after that on board the boat there were 218 or 230. 


28,829. (Chairman.) I suppose that in practice 
you find that a considerable number of your passengers 
stop before going on board the boat?—Yes, it is 
according to the weather. 

28,830. lf they find the weather rough they very 
often stop at Dover, or Folkestone, or Boulogne ?— 


es. 

28,831. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see that your times 
for leaving vary almost every day ?—Yes. 

28,832. Do you find that in consequence of that 


you are often required to pull up on the English road ? 


—Very rarely; it is mostly in the London district 
between here and New Cross. When we get to the 
other side of New Cross we have a clear run. 

28,833. Are you often required to pull up in the 
London districts >—No. 

28,834. Within the last three months have you had 
to pull up at all ?—No. 

28,835. (Earl De La Warr.) The ordinary trains 
are shunted, are they not >—Yes. 

28,836. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest period 


you have been beyond your time from London to 


Paris P — Sometimes an hour, and an hour and a 
half. 
28,837. (Chairman.) It depends upon the sea ?— 


Yes. 

28,838. (Mr. Galt.) What has been your longest 
overtime between Boulogne and Paris ?—I do not 
suppose that we are ever two hours out. 

28,839. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you any stop- 
page on the road between London and Folkestone ?— 
We stop at Tunbridge. 

28,840. (Chairman.) Do you book passengers for 
Tunbridge by that train ?—Yes, 

28,841. What is your general length of stoppage 


- there ?—T wo or three minutes. 


28,842. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) After leaving Folke- 
stone Harbour, how long is it before you get away 
from the junction at the top?—About eight minutes, 
and sometimes less. 

28,843. What is the distance from Folkestone Junc- 
tion to Tunbridge ?>—Forty-one miles. 

28,844. What is your time at Tunbridge; if you 
leave Folkestone at 9 o’clock, when are you due at 
Tunbridge ?—We have no service at that time; but 
it is 9.12, and we are due to leave Tunbridge at 
10.12" * 

28,845. Where do you leave at 9.12 ?—Folkestone 
Junction. 

28,846. Therefore you would be due at Tunbridge 
at about 10.9 ?—10.7 ; it is 55 minutes for 41 miles. 

28,847. (Chairman.) In the French portion of the 
journey you stop at Creil and Amiens, and Noyelles and 
Boulogne ?—Yes. ’ 

28,848. And nowhere else ?—No. 
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28,849. The distance is 1501 miles?—Yes ;. and 
they perform the journey from Boulogne to Paris in 
4 hours and 35 minutes. 

28,850. Do you know what instructions are given 
to the French guards as respects the control of the 
train ?—No, I never inquired into that. 

28,851. Did you ever notice the weight of the 
carriages, whether they are heavier or lighter than 
ours ?—TI think that they are heavier. 

28,852. Have they six wheels or four wheels ?— 
Four wheels. 

28,853. (Mr. Ayrton.) When the passengers arrive 
in London they are discharged out of the train in 
three or four minutes, are they not >—Yes. 

28,854. In Paris how long is it ?—With a heavy 
train it is half-an-hour, and perhaps more; it is 
perhaps three-quarters of an hour. 

28,855. (Chairman.) What causes that difference ? 
—The unloading of the baggage; they are not sharp, 
and it is the same in discharging at Boulogne. 

28,856. (Karl De La Warr.) Is there not great 
delay at Boulogne in conveying the luggage from the 
boat to the station ?—Yes. 

28,857. (Chairman.) How far at Boulogne is it 
from the boat to the rail ?—About half a mile. 

28,858. (Earl De La Warr.) It is proposed to 
make an alteration ?>—Yes. 

28,859. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you happen to know 
whether it is the practice on the French line to make 
up the exact number of carriages after they have 
counted the number of passengers?—They always 
stop for passengers, and if there is any room they 
pack them in very closely on the French line. 

28,860. (Chairman.) If there were seven or eight 
vacant seats in a train, and if there were just that 
number of passengers, they would not put on another 
carriage ?—No; I have seen families divided. 

28,861. (Mr. Galt.) Do you put on extra carriages 
at other places ?—Yes, at Amiens. 

28,862. (Earl De La Warr.) Do they put on 
break-power in proportion to the number of carriages ? 
—Yes, they put on extra break-power and an extra 
van. 

28,863. (Chairman.) That would not be connected 
with the Newall break ?—No. 

28,864. But two of the vans out of the three would 
have extra carriages ?—Yes. 

28,865. Would they put on an extra guard ?—I 
should then become a guard. 

28,866. In the French trains can you get a sight of 
your train ?—Yes, there is an observatory at the top. 

28,867. (Mr. Galt.) Are you obliged to sit above ? 
—It is of immense importance to sit there, and I 
must sit where I can. 

28,868. (Chairman.) Have you an observatory on 
the South-eastern Railway ?—Yes. 

28,869. But are not some of the carriages some- 
what higher than that observatory ?—We have some 
carriages a little higher. 

28,870. If you had a saloon carriage could you see 
the second or third carriage in advance of it >—Yes. 

28,871. It is only some of these saloon carriages 
which are higher than the observatory ?—Yes. 

28,872. How are the lights which are fixed on the 
French portion of the road constructed; you have 
lights ?—Yes. 

28,873. Where are they ?—At the end of the train. 

28,874. Have you any side lights ?—Yes, on the 
French side there are side lights. 

28,875. Have you front lights ?—Yes. 

28,876. So that if a train broke away the guard 
could see it ?>—Yes. 

28,877. Have you ever had a coupling break, either 
on the English or on the French side ?—Yes. 

28,878. Have you ever had to take out a carriage ? 
—Yes, from hot boxes in the summer time. 

28,879. Do you ever recollect the case of a defec- 
tive wheel or tyre ?>—Yes, at Creil a little time ago 
a carriage was taken out. 

28,880. Of what sort was it ?—It was not like a 
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Mansell’s wheel, and it was said that it was not safe 
for it to go on. 
28,881. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How was that dis- 
covered '—By the men going round who discovered it. 
28,882. (Chairman.) How long have you been 
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running this train ?—Not tong I have been running 
it since the war. 

28,883. (Sir J. L. Samosa’ You did not run the 
same road before the war?—No. I was foreman in- 
spector at Charing Cross. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Grorce GAINSFORD examined. 


28,884. (Chairman.) You are foreman shunter at 
the Brighton goods station, are you not ?—No, at 
the Brighton passenger yard. 

28,885. Do you know anything of the good’s work ? 
—I know very little of it. 

28,886. How long have you been passenger shunter ? 
—For about 13 years. 

28,887. What is your duty principally ?—To for- 
ward all the main line trains, and some of the branch 
line trains. 

28,888. Do you attend to the making up of the 
trains ?—Yes. 

28,889. Have you any rule as to breaks ?—When 
I get to 16 carriages I have to put on breaks; that 
is 14 vehicles, and two breaks. 

28,890. When you get to more than 16 carriages 
do you put on a van ?—If we get 15 carriages and two 
breaks on, we have to put on a third break. 

28,891. When you put on a sixteenth carriage aed? 

must be a van ?—Yes. 

28,892. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If you have 14 car- 
riages there are two breaks >—Yes. 

28,893. Tf you have 15 carriages there are three 
breaks ?—Yes. 

28,894. (Chairman.) Are there any continuous 
breaks in your service ?—No, not at the Brighton end. 

28,895. At Brighton you break up your train for 
the coast route, do you not ?—Yes, for the Worthing 
and Portsmouth traffic. 

28,896. Do your trains keep good time ?>—Yes. 

28,897. What trains fail to keep good time ?—The 
coast trains generally are late. 

28,898. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any communication 
between the guards who have the different breaks ?— 
Only with the ordinary stopping trains; there is a 
rope communication from the drivers to the guards 
when it is over 20 miles. 

28,899. Is there any means of communication be- 
tween the different guards ?—The middle guard can 
communicate by pulling a rope. 

28,900. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does your rope run 
along the top of the carriage ?—No, it runs along the 
side through the handles. 

28,901. ( Chairman.) Do you know whether it will 
always pull?—Yes; you can pull it for 25 or 26 
carriages with ease. 

28,902. (Mr. Ayrton.) That assumes that you have 
one set of handles which you never use to open the 
carriages with ?—It is always on the off side. 

28,908. Are there any stationary means which you 
require to open the off side ?—No, not with a fast 
train. 

28,904. (Chairman.) Do you get vour train started 
punctually at Brighton ?—Yes; it may be sometimes 


two or three minutes late with passengers and | 


luggage. 

28,905. What causes the delay. Is it from a pas- 
senger rushing in at the last moment, or is it from the 
quantity of luggage ?—It is from the quantity of 
luggage and from passengers running in at the last 
moment. 

28,906. You have been there for 13 years ?—Yes. 

28,907. Is there more luggage there than there 
used to be ?—Yes. 

28,908. Has it increased so as to make an appreciable 
difference i in the.time which is required to load it p— 
Yes. 

28,909. Do you think that that arises from the 
extra weight or from the extra bulk of the’ luggage. 
When you speak of this increase of luggage, is it in 


the number of packages or is it in the weight of the 
packages ?—It is in the number of packages; people 
bring more luggage than they did. 

28,910. Do you suppose that a great number of 
people bring their full quantity of luggage or more 
than their full quantity ?—Yes. 


28,911. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What are your instruc- | 


tions as to the positions of the breaks in the trains; 
you have two breaks and 14 vehicles; where are the 
two breaks in that case ?—One of them is in the 
front and the other is in the rear. 

28,912. And with a third break you put it in the 
centre ?—Yes. Then with horse boxes there would 
very likely be five or six carriages difference between 
the two. 

28,913. (Mr. Galt.) If you had nine carriages, how 
many breaks would you have ?—-Two. 

28,914. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is your limit 
for one break? 
riages you must have two breaks. 

28,915. (Chairman.) Isthe 6 a.m. passenger down 
train -an important train. It leaves London at 6 
o’clock ?—Yes, it is an express train; it arrives at 
Brighton at 7.15. 

28,916. The 10 am. down train is an important 
train, is it not?—Yes; it is due in Brighton at 11.20 

28,917. It loses time r—Yes. 

28,918. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I suppose that there 
are trains which are always late ?—No; some of them 
always run very regularly to time, and some of them 
are a few minutes late. I have known the 10 o’elock 
down train to run week after week without being a 
minute late. 

28,919. I suppose that some of the trains get a 
character for being late?—Yes, some of the Ports- 
mouth up trains get late. 

28,920. What is the cause of their being late >— 
Generally from the luggage, and the boat from Ryde 
getting late, and such as that. 

28,921. (Chairman.) What is your time for coming 
on duty ?—Half-past 7 in the morning. 

28,922. And a you remain until the last train is in 
at night ?—No, I remain until about 8 o'clock, or 
sometimes half-past 8. 


with eight car- 


Pa 


28,923. What number of men have you under you? 


Six. 

28,924. Are their hours the same ?—They come on 
at 6 o'clock in the morning, and they leave off at 
6 o’clock night ; 
gang comes on at 8 o’clock, and leaves off at half- — 
past 9. 

28,925. (Mr. Galt.) Have you much. trouble with 


excursion trains ?—No; there are a good many trains 
down at Whitsuntide. 


28,926. Do they keep time as well as the ordinary 


trains >—-Yes; we have ust commenced the excursion 


trains now. 

28,927. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said that you had 
three breaks for 17 carriages ; when do you put on a 
fourth break ?—They generally divide the trains then. 

28,928. I see that some of your trains go up to 25 
carriages ; do you put on a fourth break for 25 
carriages ’—No, we have put on four breaks, but I 
never saw any train go with four guards. 

28,929. Have you any rule with respect to the 
extreme number of carriages which is not to be ex- 
ceeded on any account?—The superintendent uses 


his own discretion with regard to dividing the 
train. 


28,930. But is there any rule that you are aware 
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of ?—I believe that if there are over a certain number 
of carriages the superintendent must divide them, and 
must get another engine. 
28,931. What is that number ?—About 24 or 25. 
28,932. (Chairman.) I suppose that that is more 
in the nature of an instruction to the superintendents 
rather than being a rule —Yes. 
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28,933. I see that you have had 28 vehicles from 
London to Brighton, and from Brighton to London 
there have been 26 vehicles, 23 of which have been 
carriages, and there have been three break vans. The 
3.40 train runs heavy, does it not ?—Yes, on the 
Monday and Tuesday, and then it drops off for the 
rest of the week. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun WoopuebaD examined. 


28,934. (Chairman.) You are district superinten- 
dent of the locomotive department of the Brighton 
line ?—Yes, for the No. 1 division. 

28,935. (Mr. Ayrton.) Which is the No. 1 division ? 
—From Brighton, including Hastings, round by Three 
Bridges and Portsmouth. 

28,936. (Chairman.) In looking through this time 
book, which begins on July 17th, 1874, there appear 
to be some cases where the men have got for several 
days consecutively a long number of hours. There 
is a driver of the name of Thomas Mockett, who is 
No. 9 in the list ; he worked for 16 hours, and 14 


hours, and 201 hours, and 162 hours, and 23} hours, 
~and 164 hours in the week ?—Yes. 


28,937. What would be the reason of that >—These 
are branch trains; he has several hours in the middle 
of the day ; he can take three or four hours. 

28,938. When he is returned as working for 234 
hours, does it mean from the morning till night ?— 
Yes. 

28,989. What sort of interval has he had ?—He 
would have two or three hours between the trains. 
On that day he would have no turn of 23 hours with 


a passenger train, except from some accident, or from 


a man taking leave. 

28,940. I suppose that his fireman would work for 
the same time ?—Yes. There are three branch men 
working for four days a week. : 

28,941. This man has remained for five days ?— 
Then there was either an accident, or he was called 
for on an emergency. 

28,942. (Mr. Galt.) Are the men paid for over- 
time ?—Yes, they are paid if they work over 10 
hours. 

28,943. (Chairman.) There is a man of the name 
of John Clifton, a goods driver; he has had 17 hours, 
171 hours, 153 hours, 16 hours, and 25} hours? 
—yYes; they only run from Brighton to London and 
back. : 

28,944. Would that take them 25 hours ?—Yes, 
and they have sometimes shunted for four or five 
hours until a passenger train has gone. 

28,945. Have you any limit to the time within 
which a man would be re-employed who has been 
out for those long hours?—We very seldom fetch 
them out again unless they are home for seven or 
eight hours; but we limit the time as much as possible 
to six days a week, exclusive of Sundays. 

28,946. I see that a number of-men have worked 
for about 16 hours ?—Yes, just about July ; there 
are then the Goodwood races. 

28,947. (Mr. Ayrton.) When these men are shun- 
ted for four or five hours, are they kept on their 
engine all the time ?—They wait until the train is 


‘signalled ; there might be half-an-hour’s interval, and 


then they might be sent away. 

28,948. Are they with the engine all that time ? 
—No attention is required to the engine. 

- 28,949. (Mr. Galt.) Do they go to sleep ?—No, 
not as a rule, because they might be called away 
directly. 

28,950. (Chairman.) You have said that you 
endeavour to keep the work to six days as nearly 
as possible ?—Yes. 

28,951. Ina list of 51 drivers, only five have made 
as little as six days >—That is exclusive of Sunday. 

28,952. A man with seven and a half days wouid 


¢ probably be a Sunday man ?—Yes, 


4 


28,953. (Mr. Galt.) What wages do you pay your 
drivers ?—They have 5s. to begin with ; in the second 
year they have ds. 6d. ; in the third year 6s.; in the 
fourth year 6s. 6d.; and in the fifth year 7s.; and 
they remain at that sum until they are promoted to 
be express drivers, when they get 7s. 6d. 

28,954, (Chairman.) In the week commencing 
January the Ist, and ending January 7th, there is 
the case of Frederick Langdridge, a driver, who made 
89 hours in six days without a Sunday ?—Yes; in 
one week they make six days, and in another week 
they make five days. The main line goods drivers 
make the most time generally. 

28,955. What is the time of your drivers ?—There 
are six express drivers, who run five trains. 

28,956. Iwill take a particular week ?—There were 
Robert Peel and Samuel Young, and B. Fowler and 
John Shaw, and W. Love and W. Gregory; they 
would be six express men. 

28,957. Peel made seven days; he made 71 hours ? 
—Yes. 

28,958. Fowler made six and a half days, and 
Young made six and a half days, and Gregory made 
eight and a half days?—Yes; there is a Sunday in 
that. 

28,959. Yes, and Love made seven and _three- 
quarter days, including the Sunday ; and Gregory 
made six and three-quarter days without the Sunday ? 
—Yes. 


28,960. There is a man, No. 36, named David 
Backshall, who made 68 hours without the Sunday ? 
—Yes ; that is with goods. 

28,961. Have you a rule that if aman is away from 
his station for 18 hours, or any other number of 
hours, he should be retieved ?—They are always 
relieved, except on the main line with goods. With 
the Hastings trip they have 12 hours ; the next day 
is at 11.5 to Bricklayers Arms, and they should get 
back at 3 o’clock in the morning. 

28,962. Is John Howell a goods driver ?—Yes. 

28,963. He has 15 hours on one day, and 15 hours 
the next day, and 14 hours the next day, and 15 
hours the next day ?—Yes, he has 15 hours; he’ is 
merely shunting in the Brighton Station. 

28,964. If a man reached London having been on 
his engine for 17 or 18 hours, would he be expected 
to take his engine home, or would he be relieved ?>— 
They only run half trips. 

28,965. Then what causes them to be so long ?— 
The men between Hastings and London only run 
half a trip each night, and the same from Portsmouth. 

28,966. What do you call your heaviest work ?— 
I think on the main line with a goods train from 
Brighton. 

28,967. There is a man of the name of John Scott, 
what driver was he >—He was a passenger driver. 

28,968. He was out for 224 hours on the Monday ? 
—That must be a case of a break down, because 
they have four trips, and they average 50 hours a 
week. 

28,969. He averages rather more than 50 hours. 
Those excessive cases which I have mentioned you 
think are cases of breakdowns?—Yes, he had to go 
to Portsmouth again, and would not go out again 
until the next day. 

28,970. There appears to be a considerable irre- 
gularity in working the goods trains upon the Brighton 
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line ; can you explain that ?—It arises from excessive 
shunting at the stations. 

28,971. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it from the goods being 
composite and delivered in separate parcels, and not 
in truck loads at the different stations ?—No, it is 
from the different kinds of goods which we have at 
each station; the people come for them in their horses 
and carts. 

28,972. Have you to deliver them in parcels, and 
not in whole truck loads ?—Yes. 

28,973. (Chairman.) A considerable number of 
your goods trains appear to start late ?—Yes, that is 
from the excessive shunting. 

28,974. Is the 11.5 train from Bricklayers Arms 
an important train ?—Yes, it is a pick up train, that 
is on account of the goods not coming in order. 

28,975. Does that arise from goods from the town 
coming in ?—Yes, 

28,976. There is another train, namely, the 10.10 p.m. 
train >—Yes. 

28,977. What would be your goods trains ?—The 
1.40 p.m., and the 9p.m. down train at night, and 
the 11.80 train from Battersea ; those are the fastest 
trains. 

28,978. The 1.40 train generally starts late ?—It 
goes immediately after the 1.85 train, and if there 
should be any bad weather the boats are delayed at 
Portsmouth, and it delays the 1.35 train, which is 
a passenger train, and the 1.40 train follows it. If 
the boat at Portsmouth from the Isle of Wight is late 
it causes everything else to be late. 

28,979. That hardly appears to be the explanation ? 
—It is not always the case ; it is in getting the goods 
from the lower yard on account of the steep incline. 

28,980. When you speak of the shunting, do you 
mean that sufficient time is not allowed for the shunt- 
ing ?—Sometimes it is, and sometimes not. If the 
trucks come in within two minutes it is right, but not 
otherwise. 

28,981. Have you any rule as to the number of 
trucks which you take with your engines ?—We con- 
sider 45 trucks a load. 

28,982. Do you apportion your engines to any 
number of trucks >—No. 

28,983. With whom does that rest ?—With the 
traffic department. 

28,984. If, for instance, by one of your trains your 
foreman saw what he considered to be an excessive 
load for the engine, what would he do?—He would 
leave it for the next one. 

28,985. I ask you the question, because I see 
some very heavy trains, and that they do not keep 
their time ?—They are very heavy trains, which do 
not keep their time. 

28,986. For instance, taking the 7.23 down train 
from Battersea for Portsmouth, would not it come 
through Brighton ?—No, it would come through Mid- 
Sussex ; it is in my district, but the engine does not 
belong to me. 

28,987. Or take a reverse train from Portsmouth 
to Battersea >—They work half the trip there. 

28,988. There are 67 trucks ?—Yes, that is not too 
heavy a train for those engines, 

28,989. But they lose a good many minutes. 
Glancing at these returns, whenever you get over 40 
trucks you seem to lose time?—Yes. Since those 
returns have been made out, we have kept better 
time. 

28,990. When a train from Bricklayers Arms starts 
for Brighton it loses 55 minutes on the road; take for 
instance a case of 67 trucks, the train starts to time, 
and it loses 45 minutes; the return says, “ and signals,” 
it could not be all the time at signals ?—No, it would 
be extra time in shunting. Perhaps in some cases 
there may be extra delay by being short of siding 
room with a long train. 

28,991. Have you the trains under your control 
ae Hastings to London ?—Only as finding engine 

ars. 


28,992. Is it not a steep gradient there ?—No, it is 
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very flat to Lewes, and then you. get a gradient from 
Lewes to Hayward’s Heath. Cry iA 

28,993. What do you consider jis the ordinary load 
of your engines ?—Forty-four or 45 coal trucks, and 
60 or 70 or 80 goods trucks. 

28,994. Are your sidings on the road long enough 
for that ?—Most of the sidings on the main line are 
long enough. 

28,995. For 50 or 60 vehicles >—Yes. 

28,996. Then you would put down the cause of 
these delays generally to shunting ?—Yes, and the: 
excessive traffic, because in the last twelvemonth the 
whole of the goods engines have been replaced by 
more powerful ones, weighing from 60 to 65 tons 
each. 

28,997. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you had any com- 
plaints from the men that they are detained so long 
from home ?—Yes. A mau is paid for his time ; he 
is considered to be on duty from the time that he 
reports himself on until he is off. 

28,998. Do you think that your mode of paying by 
time tends to prevent expedition in getting on to the 
sidings ?—I think that it has a tendency in that way, 
by a collusion between the drivers and the guards. 

28,999. Have you ever tried any other system of 
payment ?—No, I should suggest that the men should 
be paid by the trip, as it. would have a tendency to 
induce them to get home so much more quickly. 

29,000. (Chairman.) You think that sometimes 
they do delay a little ?—Yes, and sometimes they get 
relieved. Ree 

29,001. They get a play day ?—Yes. . 

29,002. (Mr. Ayrton.) You think that the men 
are not fatigued by this mode of working ?—No, 
because they have generally six or eight hours a 
day. 

29,003. (Chairman.) Have any of your foremen 
men enough to relieve a man if he is fatigued ?— 
Yes. 

29,004. If the foreman saw a man fatigued and not 
up to his work, would he put another man on in his 
place ?— Yes. 

29,005. The foreman at London Bridge has authority 
to do so ?—-Yes. 

29,006. In that case what would be paid to the 
man who was relieved ?— He would be paid 2s. 
lodging money. 

29,007. (Mr. Galt.) Do you allow 1s. a day ?—No, 
it is 2s. i 

29,008. But if it is less than a week do the men 
get 6s.?—Yes, a man gets that amount where it is 
less than six days; he gets 4s. if it is two days. 

29,009. (Chairman.) Have you any of your engines 
fitted with breaks on the driving wheels ?—Yes, the 
six wheeled coupled tank engines have breaks, but 
not the others. 


29,010. I suppose that those goods engines haye 


had breaks on them for years ?—Yes. } 
29,011. Have you ever noticed any injury ?—No. 
29,012. Have you ever found a tyre slack from it ? 
—Yes, under the old system of fastening, but I have 
not done so under the new system of fastening. 
29,013. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is your new system ? 
—It is somewhat a new style of Mansell. 
29,014. Is it fastened on by nuts, or by a groove ? 
—By a groove, with bolts coming through. Our 


superior officer is putting on all the new engines with 


the breaks, and with some of the new steam engines 
he is doing it. . 

29,015. (Chairman.) Have you found any injury 
to the engine, to the crank axle, or any other part -— 
No. 

29,016. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are. these passenger 
engines or goods engines on which the breaks are 
put ?—Passenger engines. 

29,017. Do you find them much more inclined to 
wear than the others ?—No. 

29,018. (Chairman.) How long have you had an 
engine out, with a break ?—For about four or five 
months, with the express work between Brighton and 
London. 
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29,019. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) With a single pair of 
driving wheels ?—Yes, it is on the driving wheel. 

29,020. What is the weight of the engine ?—About 
37 tons. 

29,021. Of what weight is your driving wheel ?—I 
think that it is about 12 or 14 tons, 

29,022. (Chairman.) Have you steel tyres ?—Yes. 

29,023. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you say that there isa 
break on the engine and on the tender ?>—Yes. 

29,024. (Chairman.) What has been the average 
mileage for which your steel tyres have run in the 
leading wheels before showing symptoms of wear ?—I 
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cannot say; the goods engines have been running there 
for years, and just the slightest skin has been taken 
off. 

29,025. With a break ?—No. 

29,026. What is the average mileage ?—600 miles a 
week. When the engines were in the shed we had a 
few repairs done. 

29,027. With your tank engines what are the tyres? 
—They are all steel tyres. 

29,028. Have you noticed any extra wear upon 
them ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Henry Harianp examined. 


29,029. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver on 
the London and Brighton Railway ?—Yes, I have been 
a driver for 13 years, and [ am now on the express. 

29,030. What class of engine do you drive >—My 
engine is four-wheeled coupled. 

29,031. And with a pair of leading wheels ?— 
Yes. . 

29,032. Do you break on the engine wheels >—No, 
on the tender only. 

- 29,033. Have you had any mishap with your train ? 

—Never. 

29,034. Neither with a slow train, nor with an 
express train ?—No. 

29,035. In running the express train, have you 
been pulled up unexpectedly by signals >—Yes, occa- 
sionally. 

29,036. Where were you pulled up last >—We very 
often get pulled up at Caterham through delays of the 
South-eastern trains. 

. 29,037. You are rather on the look out there >— 
Yes. 

29,038. Are you pulled up unexpectedly at a place 
where you do not expect to be pulled up ?—Yes; we 
have been occasionally pulled up, but not very often. 

29,039. Within what distance, taking your express 
trains, when you run at full speed, can you pull up? 
—lIt depends upon the weather. 

29,040. Take to-day ?—The weather makes a great 
deal of difference. If it isa very hot sun-shiney day you 
cannot pull up so soon as on a cool day. 

29,041. Take to-day and take your ordinary load ? 
—The ordinary load is about 10 or a dozen carriages. 
Yesterday, I had the 9.55 train up from Brighton. 

29,042. You run with from eight to 10 carriages ? 
—Yes; yesterday we had 11 carriages. 

29,043. Just before you come to Croydon, between 
Reigate and Croydon, within what distance can you 
pull up the train ?—You might pull up the train with- 
in about 200 yards. 

29,044. And what is your travelling speed ?—Some- 
thing like 40 miles an hour there. 

29,045. That is your running speed ?>—Yes. 

29,046. Do you think that you could puli up within 
250 yards ?>—Yes. 

29,047. That is getting the assistance of the guard ? 
—Yes. 

29,048. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever done it in that 
time ?—I have not taken particular notice. 

29,049. (Chairman.) When you have been pulled 

up by signal, have you ever pulled up within three 
telegraph posts ?—No. . | never took particular notice. 
If we get any obstruction in the way, our chief study 
is to pull up, and I do not take particular notice of the 
distance. 

29,050. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever been obliged 
to pull up from seeing a waggon on the road, or any 
other obstruction ?—No. Once on a short train from 
Worthing to Lancing I saw a trolly on the road; that 
was over 12 years ago. I pulled up in 150 or 200 
yards, and I pulled up short of the trolly. 

29,051. (Chairman.) When you are running the 
express train, do you feel that you have ample break- 
power, or do you think that more break-power would 
be better ?—I think that if we had a break on the 

engine it would be a very great saving. 
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29,052. You think that you would get on more 
quickly ?—Yes; we should then have the engine 
break-power in our hands instead of merely the break- 
power on the tender. In the last part of the journey 
the tender is very light; I have driven those express 
trains with steam off for four miles, going into 
Brighton from the south side of the Clayton tunnel. 

29,053. You come down through the Patcham 
tunnel without steam ?—Yes. 

29,054. You would advocate breaks on the engine? 
—Yes ; the express trains have very powerful engines, 
and they require an extra break. 

29,055. When you put the break on, do you notice 
the couplings dragging ?>—No. 

29,056. What sort of coupling have you between 
the engine and the tender ?—It is a spring coupling ; 
they have to bunt up and scotch the engine. 

29,057. You have a single straight coupling with a 
side link ?>—Yes ; and witb a drawbar. 

29,058. Are you much troubled by fog in the 
winter time ?—Yes, a great deal in the winter time on 
this side of Merstham; we do not get much fog 
below. 

29,059. In those cases of fog, do the fogmen give 
you sufficient notice >—Yes. 

29,060. So that you can always pull up at the home 
signal ?—I have never had much trouble with that ; 
we always run cautiously. 

29,061. Do you keep your time in fog, or do you 
lose time in fog ?—We lose a little time. 

29,062. You are not allowed to make up time ?— 
No. 

29,063. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did it ever happen 
to you that a man gave a wrong signal ?—No; with 
the expansion of the wire it sometimes causes the 
distant signal not to fall as much as it ought to do. 

29,064. But you have never found it fall right 
down ?—No. 

29,065. (Chairman.) Have you ever had a train 
where a coupling has broken anywhere ?—No, not a 
coupling. 

29,066. Have you had any case where the drawbar 
has pulled out ?—Yes; through the cotter breaking at 
the end. 

29,067. Has the case of the cotter breaking fre- 
quently happened ’—No. 

29,068. Do you often see trespassers on the line? 
—Not often. 

29,069. There are a few cases in the report books 
of a man getting a little too much drink ?—A few 
cases; they are sure to get dismissed if they become 
intoxicated. 

29,070. It has been stated that in some cases the 
drivers have got a little too much to drink, and that 
it has been given to them by passengers; what is 
your view of that ?—It is frequently the case, and 
particularly on these short trains. 

29,071. The passengers run into the refreshment 
room, and so on ?—Yes. 

29,072. And I suppose that some of the men can- 
not refuse drink if it is offered to them ?—Just so. 

29,073. Does that happen with any particular class 
of passengers more than with another class, or does it 
happen at particular times of the year >—No, I think 
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29,074. How long have you been a driver on the 
line ?—Thirteen years. 

29,075. Do you think that what we have been 
speaking of has been a growing evil, namely, the 
treating of men by passengers ?—I do. 

29,076. You think that it is increasing P—Yes. 

29,077. What time do you get for your meals ?— 
We generally get time for meals unless anything is 
wanted to be done to the engine, we may have a few 
jobs to do. 

29,078. When you are at New Cross, is there a 
shed or messroom for you to go into ?—Yes, there 
is a messroom. 

29,079. There is a cook to warm your dinner up ? 
—Yes. 

29,080. Is it the same at Brighton ?—Yes, the 
same as at New Cross. 

29,081. What is done with the men who work the 
short trains; how do they manage their meal times ? 
—They got time enough for it. 

29,082. Do they generally get to a messroom ?— 
Not always. 

29,083. (Str J. L. Simmons.) At these messrooms 
can you buy beer ?—No, you can only get cooked 
what you take with you, they warm it up. 

29,084. Can you buy liquor?— No, but we can 
always take it ourselves if it is a very cold day. 

29,085. (Chairman.) But at the messrooms can 
you get a piece of bacon or a mutton chop cooked ?— 
Yes, we have to do it ourselves; most of our men 
cook it if they can on their own fire. — 
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29,086. On the short trips you cannot do that ?— — 
No, a man goes into the porters’ room, and gets it 


there. ‘ 


29,087. Can the drivers always get their refresh- 
ment without going to public-houses?—Not at all 


times. 


lamp trimming in the porters’ room ?—Yes. 


29,089. What is the general rule, can you get to is 
a place where you can take your meals comfortably ? 


—Yes ; London Bridge is a very comfortable place. 


29,090. It appears that some of the Brighton men 


have been out for.a long time ?—Yes. 

29,091. I understand from the foreman that if a 
man is kept out for 22 hours, he is relieved when he 
comes in ?—Yes. 


29,092. In those cases can he get any extra meals? — 
—-No, I think that men in those cases suffer from not — 


having money. 
29,093. On looking over the time book, it appears 
that men have been out for 22 hours P—Yes. 


29,094. In such cases as those a man would want 
an extra meal ?—Yes. 


29,095. What would he do ?—He would have to — 


borrow. 

29,096. Would he borrow from some of the other 
men, or would he go to the station-master ?—I believe 
that he would borrow from his mates, it is a rare 
case that such a man would be out of money. 


29,097. But there is no system of going to a fore- ‘ 


man ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Aveustus BAILEY examined. 


29,098. (Chairman.) You are guard of a train on 
the London and Brighton Railway ?—Yes. 

29,099. What part of the line do you chiefly work ? 
—All parts; but more often between London and 
Brighton. 

29,100. Do you work to Portsmouth ? — Some- 
times. 

29,101. Do you chiefly work with the ordinary 
trains ?—I take my turn. 

29,102. Do you work an express train one day ?— 
One week. 

29,108. There are a good many trains on the 
Brighton Railway which do not keep their time. From 
your experience, what is the general cause of the 
delay in passenger trains?— There are several 


' causes. 


29,104, The London section is the one on which 

ou work a great deal >—From London to Brighton. 

29,105. The trains are returned to us as trains in 
two divisions, namely, the London section and the 
southern section, the London and suburban section 
including Croydon, and so on. The first section is 
between London and Wimbledon and London and 
Streatham ?—I do not work any of those trains. 

29,106. You would work the southern section, 
such as to Brighton, and Lewes, and Eastbourne ?— 
Yes. 

29,107. On the southern section, out of 2,641 
trains in a week, only 67 kept their actual time. 
From your experience, to what do you attribute the 
irregularity ?>—The traffic varies very much. Some- 
times it is light, and sometimes it is very heavy. 

29,108. Does the number of carriages cn your line 
vary ?—Not so much the number of carriages as the 
number of passengers, and the quantity of luggage. 

29,109. Those are station delays >—Yes. 

29,110. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that sufficient 
time is not allowed ?—In the ordinary course plenty of 
time is allowed. 

29,111. (Chairman.) The number of trains which 
I have stated to you represent a week’s working ?p— 
Yes. 

29,112. In one week a large number of the trains 
were late ; 700 of them were within five minutes, 576 


were more than five minutes late and less than a 
quarter of an hour, and 188 were over a quarter of 
an hour late. You put it down generally to the 
nature of the traffic and the luggage ?>—Yes. 

29,113. I suppose that it does not make much 
difference as regards the passengers ?—The passen- 
gers do not make so much difference as the quantity of 
luggage. 

29,114. Has the luggage increased of late years ?— 
Nes: 
29,115. In proportion to the passengers ?—Yes. 

29,116. Has it increased in bulk or in weight P— 

Both. 


companies that the luggage has increased a good 
deal from the class of commercial travellers ?—Yes, it 
has. 

29,118. Have you much of it?—Yes, a 
of it. 

29,119. Is that a class of luggage which hinders 


great deal 


your trains ?—Yes. 
29,120. We have been told that some of those per-| k 


sons carry heavy packages far exceeding the ordinary, 


luggage weight ?—Yes, they do. . 

29,121. Packages which require two men to handle ? 
—Yes, some require two men, and some require three 
men. 

29,122. What number of such packages do you 
think you would have in a train ?—It depends very 
frequently upon circumstances, on the Hastings route 


particularly, we have more than upon the line be-~ 
tween London and Brighton ; that is between London — 


Bridge and Hastings, and between London Bridge 
and Portsmouth; we have more on all those branch 
lines than on the main line. I worked .a train last 
night where one man had seven packages, the total 


29,088. I suppose that there is a large amount of i; 


29,117. We have heard from some of the other — 


oe 


weight of which would be from four to five hundred- 


weight ; he had paid excess fare for them. } 


29,123. Irrespectively of that class of commercial — 


travellers, do you notice that other passengers have 
increased their quantity of luggage ?>—Yes. 

29,124. Of what class is that luggage ?—Merchan- 
dise of all sorts, and small pieces of machinery and 
furniture. 
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29,125. How isit dealt with on your line if any 
passenger brings a table, or anything of that sort ?— 
All is charged for except personal baggage. 

29,126. It would be all excessed ?—Yes. 

29,127. If a first-class passenger brought a piece of 
furniture weighing not more than 50 or 60 lbs. would 
he be charged for it ?—Yes. 

29,128. Do those things cause delay ?—No; be- 
cause there is not much of them. 

29,129. Do you work trains between London Bridge 
and Hastings ?—Yes. 

29,130. Between London Bridge and Hastings out 
of 76 trains running in a week, I see that only 14 
kept time, and 20 were more than a quarter of an hour 
late. Should you attribute that to station delays as 
a general rule?’—Asa general rule, to station delays, 
and waiting for branch trains principally. 

29,131. Between London and Hastings ?—Yes. 

29,132. What number of carriages do you consider 
a full load, taking a train from London to Hastings, 

is there any limit?—No, it depends upon the traflic. 

The general run of the trains from London to Hastings 
which I work will average from Croydon about 13 
or 14 carriages, independently of horse-boxes and 
carriage trucks. 

- 29,133. Is the 12.5 train out of London a heavy 
train P—Yes, generally. 

29,184. It runs with 20 vehicles ?>—Yes, I have 
had more than that. 

29,135. That train is generally late in starting 
from London, Why is that ?—It is very seldom late 

in starting from London; it is generally late from 
Croydon. Two parts start, one from London Bridge 
and the other from Victoria, and the train is joined 

_ at Croydon. 

. 29,186. That train loses time on its road ?— 
Yes. 

29,187. In the case to which I refer it lost 20 
minutes on its road, and it started 20 minutes late. 
The explanation is that it was delayed by signals ?— 
Jt depends upon the 12 o’clock train to Brighton. It 
follows that train down as far as Redhill, and then 
it, is clear. 

29,138. Then taking the 2.5 p.m. train, is that a 
heavy train ?—I do not work that train, and I cannot 
answer as to its 

29,139. Do you consider that you keep better time 

up or down ?—As a rule, we keep. better time up. 

29,140. You would attribute the irregularity in 

. passenger trains generally to the fluctuations in the 
pees: of passengers and the quantity of luggage ?— 
es. 

29,141. That would mean that the time is not 
sufficient to meet the excessive numbers which you 
sometimes have at the stations >—Yes, 

29,142. What time are you allowed ?—Some- 

eel two minutes, sometimes three, and sometimes 
our. 
29,143. At Redhill what are you allowed ?—That 
is nothing more than a roadside station to us; it is 
not a junction to us. We.-have nothing to join there 
_ except a horse-box occasionally. 
29,144, But you pick up passengers there ?—We 
_ are allowed two minutes there. 
29,145. At Lewes what are you allowed ?—Six 
minutes. We there pick up the Brighton train. 
| 29,146. Do you make Polegate a junction ?—Yes, 
we divide the train there. 
29,147. What time are you ailowed there ?—Six 
- minutes. 

29,148. At those junctions which you have men- 

tioned, do you find that you have time enough ?— 
_ Yes, unless we have a quantity of horse-boxes and 
carriages’ the time is plenty. With the London 
Bridge train, if we have two horse-boxes, one for 
_ Poiegate for Eastbourne and another for Hastings, 
and if the Brighton train has the same, it has to be 
remarshalled ; independently of that the time is quite 
sufficient. 
_ 29,149. You cannot begin the shunting before you 
have disposed of the passengers ?—No. 
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29,150. Taking the trains between Brighton and 
Portsmouth, would the same explanations apply ?— 
T do not work those trains except on Saturday. 

29,151. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you work much 
on Sunday ?—-On every other Sunday. 

29,152. Do you get any week days off ?—No. 

29,153. (Chairman.) Do you run particular trains 
in the same way that the drivers do ; do you take a 
particular round of trains ?—There are seven of us, 
and we have seven different shifts; and we work a 
week round. 

29,154. And your shift comes round in seven 
weeks >—Yes; we commence our first shift at a 
quarter past 6 in the morning; we run twice to 
London and back from Brighton, and get finished 
at a quarter past 6 at night. 

29,155. That is 12 hours ?—Yes; on the second 
shift we commence at five minutes to 8, and we get 
finished at three minutes to 9, supposing that we keep 
our time. The next week we commence at 11.50, and 
get finished at five minutes to 12. 

29,156. That is something under 13 hours ?—Yes. 

29,157. Are those hours often exceeded from the 
irregularity of the trains ?—Not a great deal, unless 
on special occasions, when there is excursion traffic. 

29,158. Have you ever worked excursion trains ?— 
Yes. 

29,159. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
best manner in which to work excursion traffic, 
whether by the ordinary trains, or whether it is 
better to have special trains for it? —I advocate 
haying special trains for it. 

29,160. Rather than overloading the ordinary 
trains >—Yes. 

29,161. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are those special 
excursion trains always run by time-tables ’—We 
have always a regular time given to us. 

29,162. Are the times stated for passing trains 
where they do not stop, as well as at stations where 
they do stop ?—Yes. 

29,163. What is the number of carriages ?—From 
20 to 24, inclusive of guards’ vans. 

29,164. How many of those would be guards’ 
vans ?—Three. 

29,165. With breaks on them?—Yes; it would be 
21 carriages and three breaks. 

29,166. Where would those breaks be placed ?— 
One at each end of the train, and one in about the 
centre. 


29,167. Is there always a communication by cord 
from the driver to the guard ?—Always over 20 
miles. 

29,168. (Mr. Galt.) You are now running ex- 
cursion trains every day ?—Yes, but they are very 
light. 

29,169. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you one of the 
time-tables of the excursion trains with you ?>—No. 

29,170. (Mr. Galt.) Are the excursion trains 
generally heavy >—Yes, the excursion trains are gene- 
rally heavy trains. I think that perhaps Gains- 
ford, the shunter, may have one of the time tables in 
his pocket; I find that he has one. These tables are 
what we have furnished to us every week, and we 
get proper notice of trains not included in this table 
(producing the same). 

29,171. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find that 
these excursion trains generally keep good time ?— 
Yes, when there are not too many of them on the 
line, such as on bank holidays, or when there is any 
excess of traffic ; as a rule I think that they keep 
very good time. 

29,172. But why should that make them unpunc- 
tual ?—Because there are so many of them. 

29,173. But each engine depends upon its own 
working ; and if a train is not over-weighted ought 
not the time in the time-table to be kept ?—Yes ; but 
the difficulty of that matter is very great, because 
they cannot include all the trains in the special notice 
which they give us before they start ; they cannot tell 
us how many trains there will be. 
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29,174. Then this special notice would not ae 
all the trains which ave run upon special occasions : 
—No. Supposing that an excursion train was 
advertised from London Bridge to Brighton it would 
be shown in our special notice that one or more trains 
might be expected, and they could only give the time 
of the train which was advertised. ; } 

29,175. If one or more trains are advertised, it 
means that if passengers are more than sufficient to 
fill up 23 or 24 carriages, they will be sent in a second 
train ?—Yes. 

29,176. And that if there are more than sufficient 
to fill a second train they will be sent in a third 
train ?—Yes. 

29,177. What interval do they allow to between those 
trains ?>—Not less than five minutes. 

29,178. In that case how do they regulate the back 
traffic to London; are those trains timed in the same 
way ?>—Yes. 

29,179. Do you find them more unpunctual in the 
up-journey than in the down-journey ?—Not those 
trains. If one train is divided into three it must 
occupy more time to do the journey, und it would 
perbaps interfere with other parts of the traffic. - 

29,180. Do you find that your excursion trains, as 
a rule, come to the station with the same punctuality 
as on the first journey ’—Yes. ; 

29,181. (Chairman.) I see that in several cases 
there are notes with reference to special trains. I 
will take one for example, “Special trains may be ex- 
“ pected to return at certain hours or later if the 
“ traffic requires it,” so that those return trains have 
not an actually defined time ?—No, it depends upon 
the races, and when the business of the races con- 
cludes. When trains do not arrive at the time at 
which they are expected they are telegraphed to all 
stations as to the time at which they start. Ri 

29,182. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any limit to 
the carriages to be attached to one train ?—-I never 
heard so; that of course is discretionary with the 
superintendent. If we get a train of 24 or 26 car- 
riages he generally divides it. AS 

29,183. But you are not aware of any special in- 
struction to the superintendent ?—No. 

29,184. (Mr. Galt.) What has been the greatest 
number of carriages which you have had at one time ? 
—32. 

29,185. Did you not find that heavy work :—Yes. 

29,186. Were you able to keep your time ?— Yes. 

29,187. Were the carriages all full?—Yes ; they 
were all first-class passenger; it was the week before 
the Goodwood races, when our traffic is at the heaviest, 
and each carriage is computed to hold 18 passengers. 

29,188. What sort of engine had you?—It was a 
powerful engine, but we have more powerful engines 
now. 

29,189. You have had some new engines lately, 
have you not ?—Yes. 

29,190. Have you found your engines of late equal 
to your work ?—I think so, the engines which we 
have now are more powerful than those which we had 
before ; the carriages are getting larger and heavier ; 
and I suppose that they require them, but our system 
of traflic is very much altered lately. 

29,191. In what respect ?—We seem to have a 
different way of working. If we can get an exces- 
sively heavy train it is divided into two trains, whereas 
formerly we used to make one train of it. 

29,192. Has the station-master authority to give 
directions to have the train divided, or is it the super- 
intendent of the traffic who exercises that authority ?— 
The superintendent of the terminal station, or the 
station-master at the junction station, such, for in- 
stance, as at Three Bridges, if he finds that by joining 
the two trains together it will be excessively heavy, 
he will make two trains of it. 

29,193. Has he always a sufficient number of spare 
carriages there ?—L believe so. : 

29,194. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In your experience 
on the Brighton line have you ever found wrong 
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signals shown to you ?—Not for a great number of 


ears. : 
29,195. I see that in the fines'and punishments to 
servants, such things occasionally occur ?—It is some 


years since I have seen such a thing. 


29,196. As a general rule the signalmen do their 
work properly, and do not lead you astray ?—Yes. 

29,197. Are you much troubled with drunken 
passengers at excursion times ?—At excursion times 
they are generally freer than at other times. 

29,198. Do they get out at refreshment-rooms at 


intermediate stations —No, not so much as might be 


expected. 


29,199. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that at race meet- 


ings that is more frequently the case >—Yes. 

29,200. (Chairman.) Where are your refreshment- 
rooms between London and Brighton ?—At Croydon, 
Redhill, and Three Bridges. 

29,201. Those are all junctions ?—Yes. 


29,202. Have you any other refreshment-rooms | 


towards Hastings >—Yes, there is one at Lewes. 


29,203. Have you any on the South Coast ?—We — 


have one at Havant, that is the only place. 


29,204. Not at Chichester or Littlehampton ? —_ 


No. 
29,205. Is there one at Eastbourne ?—Yes, that is 
a terminus. 


refreshment-rooms, do you ?>—No. 

29,207. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you much de- | 
layed by passengers getting out ?—No; if they get | 
out I tell them that they must be very quick, or they 
will be left behind. 

29,208. (Chairman.) Do passengers by excursion 
trains ever get much liquor on the way ?—No. 


29,209. They generally carry it with them? — 


Yes. 

29,210. Do they give away much liquor ?—I do 
not know. 

29,211. Some of the witnesses have told us that 


passengers are disposed to give drink to company’s — 


servants and others; do you often come across that ? 
—Very seldom. I have been asked, but as a rule I 
invariably refuse. 

29,212. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that the exeur- 
sion traffic occasions much interruption to the regular 
business ?>—I think not as a rule. 

29,213. (Chairman.) Do you often find passengers | 
offering drink to stokers?—Very seldom. 

29,214. Is that on account of the time that they 
have been employed ?—I cannot say, as it is very 
seldom. 

29,215. Do you find passengers giving a glass of 
spirits to the porters ?—Very seldom. 

29,216. How long have you been a guard ?— 
Twenty-seven years. 

29,217. Has it ever happened to you in that time 
to havé the engineman of your train the worse for 
drink ?>—Never once. I 

29,218. Do you know whether that has ever hap- 
pened with a passenger train?—I have not known 
of a case since the year 1862, when a driver was 
reported to me for being the worse for drink; but I 
fully convinced the gentleman who reported him to 
me that he was not so; he had fallen from his engine 
going up New Cross Bank, and the man was ve 
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29,206. You do not give much time for stopping at 


excited, and seemed in a nervous state. 7 


29,219. How did he manage to rejoin the train ?— 
Because the engine was going very slowly. One of 
the passengers at Norwood Junction said to me that 


he thought that the engine-driver was drunk; he has — 


since died, but I do not think that he was drunk, but 
that he was only excited and nervous. 

29,220. Is there any rule in your company as to 
company’s servants using the refreshment-rooms, or 
not using them ?—JI do not know of any standing 
rule, only the rules which have been issued by the 
superintendents, that we are not to do so. ; 

29,221. The journeys are not long, you do not 
require to go into the refreshment-rooms ?—Just so ; 
and I quite agree that we should not go into them. — 
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- 29,222. Have you found the refreshment-rooms 
any inconvenience to traffic ?—No. 

29,223. You have not found them cause delay ?— 
No. 

- 29,294. You have no refreshment rooms at road- 
side stations, but only at junctions ?—Just so. 

- 29,225. With your excursion trains what average 
number of passengers have you ?—A train of 20 or 
21 or 22 carriages I should think weuld take seven or 
eight hundred people. 

29,226. (Mr. Galt.) The great majority of them are 
third class passengers ?—Yes, the greatest number are 
third-class. 

29,227. (Chairman.) In the last four or five years 
have you had any miship to your train >—No. 

29,228. Have you ever had any hot axles, or any- 
thing of that sort >—No. 

29,229. You have a cord communication on the 
Brighton road P—Yes. 

29,230. Do you find it act P—Yes. 

29,231. Do you always find it act ?—Yes. 

29,232. (Mr. Galt.) Do you test it on each 
journey ?—Yes. 

29,233. (Chairman.) Have you ever had to use it 
in case of necessity ?—Never. 

- 29,234. Have you ever had it used to you ?—Never. 

29,235. You have never had a passenger pull it ?— 
Never. 

29,236. I suppose that the driver could attract your 
attention ?—Yes. 

ae | You have a glass observatory in your train ? 
—Yes. 

29,238. How is it arranged ?—We have two sorts 
of breaks. The observatory which you speak of is at 
the top of the roof. It would depend upon the way 
in which the break was turned. 

29,239. Is the seat so arranged that the guard 
sitting down would have the command of the train ?>— 
It would depend on the way in which the break was 
turned ; the seat is only one way. 

29,240. When the van is travelling you can only 
see one way from your seat in the van ?—Just so. 

29,241. If your van is reversed you cannot see ?— 
No, not without standing. 

29,242. Is there any reason why you should not 
have a second seat >There would not be room. With 
some of the breaks now, with the side lights, it does 
not matter, because we can see out on either side. 

Mit al Do the horse-boxes interrupt the view ?— 
es. 

29,244, So that if you had a horse-box the second 
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or third carriage from you, you could not see beyond 
it?—No. 

29,245. Do you often observe the steam coming 
down so that you cannot see ?—Yes, frequently. 

29,246. Are you interrupted by that one day in the 
week, or something like it ?—It depends upon the 
state of the atmosphere. 

29,247. Last week do you think that there was any 
day on which you were so interrupted ?—Last Saturday 
was a dull rainy day, and of course on such a day as 
that it prevents the steam from rising ; and you cannot 
see beyond you, unless you have these side lights, and 
then you can see through the steam. 

29,248. How is your communication fastened P— 
‘Through the door handles. 

29,249. Do you think that it is quite sufficient with 
23 carriages ?—Quite. 

29,250. With regard to the break-power do you 
think it sufficient ?-—Quite. 

29,251. Is not your running speed something like 
40 miles an hour ?—Yes. 

29,252. Within what distance could you pull up ?— 
A great deal would depend upon the weather. 

29,253. Take such a day as this, with the return 
train to London, coming from Redhill to Croydon ?— 
From Redhill to Croydon is all down hill. 

29,254. I know that it is, and that is the reason 
why I asked you the question ?—If we had a train of 
20 carriages, and if we wanted to pull up in a hurry, 
I should think that we could pull up in from 250 to 
300 yards, there would be three breaks. 

29,255. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever done so ?—I 
believe that I have. 

29,256. (Chairman.) You believe that you have 
pulled up in 300 yards ?>—Yes. 

29,257. Do you recollect whether in such a case the 
engine has been reversed ?—I cannot say. 

29,258, When you are riding at the back of the 
train can you always hear the driver’s whistle ?—No. 

29,259. Why is that ?—I think that it is because 
the vans are not closed up. 

29,260. In the ordinary state of the weather would 
you be confident of hearing the driver’s whistle at the 
end of the train ?—I think not. 

29,261. So that it would become an uncertain way 
of communicating ?—Yes. 

29,262. Can you communicate with the middle 

uard ?—Yes. 

29,263. Does your communication touch a gong, or 
anything of that sort ?—It is communicated with him 
there. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Friday, 28th May 1875. 
PRESENT : 
His Gracre toe DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 1n tite Cuarr, 


Eant De La Warr. 
Tur Ricut Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 


T. E. Harrison, Esa. 
W. Gatt, Esq. 


Wiit1am WALDRON RAVENHILL, Esq., examined. 


29,264. (Chairman.) You are a barrister >—I am. 

_ 29,265. And you have been for some years em- 
ployed by the Board ‘of Trade ?—I have been em- 
ployed by the Board of Trade for the last five or six 
years. . 

29,266. Have you been employed during that time 
as legal assessor?—I have been employed as legal 
assessor for nearly three years. 

29,267. In railway cases, and in other cases also? 
—TIn railway cases and in shipping cases. 

29,268. You have, I think, in that capacity conducted 
several of the formal inquiries which have been held 
under the Act of 1871?—As legal assessor I have 
assisted in the conduct of those inquiries. 

29,269. Have you assisted at the whole of the in- 
quiries which have taken place ?—Not at all of them; 
_ there were two inquiries at which I was not present. 

2. 


29,270. (Mr, Ayrton.) How many inquiries have 
there been ?—There have been 11; I did not assist 
at the inquiry into the Carter House Junction accident, 
which occurred on the 28th of November 1872, and the 
inquiry into which was held in December following, 
nor did J assist at the Gloucester Road Station acci- 
dent, which was the one in which Sir Donald Macleod 
was killed, that was on the 28th of November, the 
same day as the Carter House accident, and the inquiry 
was held on the 2nd of December. 

29,271. (Chairman.) Who assisted at those in- 
quiries ?—At the first Mr. White, who, I believe, is a 
solicitor at Warrington; and, at the second, Mr. Cum- 
berland, who is one of the staff of the solicitor of the 
Customs, and the business of the Board of Trade was 
done by that solicitor. 

29,272. (Mr. Galt.) Have you attended upon any 
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cases, except fatal casesof accident 2—None ; tiene 
have Sheen no public inquiries excepting in fatal cases. 

29,273. (Chairman.) In, any of those cases have 
you been present at, the coroner’s inquiry also ?—In 
several of them. 

29,274. Can you mention. a prominent case >—In 
the Wigan case, at the express desire of the coroner, 
I was appointed on the court, to assist him in the 
inquiry, as well as the inspector. 

29,275. (Mr. Ayrton.) Were you appointed assessor 
under clause 8 of the Act of 1871 ?—I was appointed 
to assist Captain Tyler at,the inquest at the coroner’s 
request. 

29,276. (Chairman.) In the Wigan case you in 
fact did the coroner’s duty ; you summed up the evi- 
dence and charged the jury, did you, not ?—I finally 
charged the jury; the coroner first addressed them, 
and then at his request I finally charged them. 

29,277. I suppose that the coroner did it very 
shortly, and that he then referred to you to explain 
the evidence in detail and the legal effect of it ?—Yes ; 
the coroner. first addressed the jury, then Captain: 
Tyler placed before them his view of the accident and 
the causes of it, and then at the coroner’s request I 
further addressed the jury on the law as regarded 
those facts and cireumstances which Captain Tyler had 
laid. before them. 

29,278, (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider that that 
was a legal mode of conducting an inquest ?—-I think 
so; because I was simply acting as the coroner’s 
mouth-piece for that purpose. 

29,279. Do you think that it was a legal proceed- 
ing for Captain Tyler to address the jury after the 
coroner had placed the case before them ?—He was 
doing so at the coroner’s request. 

29,280. I presume that you do not know whether it 
has ever been held in law that the coroner is at liberty 
to invite any person to charge the jury in any way on 
his behalf ?—It has certainly been the custom for the 
coroners to have assessors in difficult. cases, as was the 
case in the Abergele accident ; and I have no doubt 
that other cases of the same description might be 
found, 

29,281. Would not the function of such a person be 
to suggest to the coroner anything which would enable 
him to perform his own duty ?—I would rather look 
at what we did in that light ;, Captain Tyler placed 
before the jury at Wigan what he considered, and 
indeed what. the court. considered (that was, Captain 
Tyler and myself), to be the causes of the accident ; 
and then I, in following him, and at the coroner’s 
request, stated to the jury what the law was; I was 
in effect merely carrying out the coroner’s charge. 

29,282. Was Captain Tyler sworn P—No. 

29,283. Do you think that it was competent for the 
coroner to take the evidence of Captain Tyler without 
oath ?—Captain Tyler was appointed under the Act 
of 1871, as assessor to the coroner. 

29,284. But under the Act of 1871 only one assessor 
is to be appointed ?—Yes, in that case there was a 
special request from the coroner to the Board of 
Trade, and I was additionally appointed to assist 
Captain Tyler. 

29,285. There is no power to appoint two assessors ? 
—No, not to the coroner. 

29,286, (Mr. Galt.) What is the legal definition 
of an assessor P—I believe that this would be an accurate 
notion of the duties of an assessor, namely, that any 
court that, has the power to call to its assistance some- 
body who has knowledge on the particular question 
which is before it may do so, and as an instance of 
that I may mention that the Admiralty courts: have 
their ASSESSOI'S, and it will not be forgotten that coro- 
ners in several cases which could be “mentioned, have 

had legal assessors appointed to assist them. 

29,287. (Mr. Ayrton.) I understand you to say 
that the function of the assessor is to give 1o the 
coroner the, advice upon. which the coroner must act 
in the performance of his duty, but it is still upon his 
own responsibility, and I should like to know, except 
under the law which was passed two years ago to 
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reform, the administration of justice in the superior 
courts, what authority there is for supposing that the — 
Court. of Queen’s Bench is at liberty to call in any 
assessor, or to call any witness, or to allow any person 
to interpose in a trial, except the parties themselves, 
and the jury ?>—Merely for the purposes of advice. 

29,288. Is that so; must not a person be sworn as 
a witness, taking the analogous case of wanting to 
know the state of foreign law, must not the foreign — 
person be examined as a witness on oath fare owe 
that is so. 

29,289. So that the, Court of [Queen’s Benge has 
no power whatever to allow any person to make any 
statement touching the cause before them, except he is 
examined as a witness by one party or the other. Has 
the Court of, Queen’s Bench any power to call a 
witness of itself in a civil case ?—Yes. 

29,290. Are you sure of ‘that?—I think that the 
court may call a witness for its own instruction. 
You mean in an ordinary civil case, in an ordinary 
civil court ? 

29,291. Yes ?—Probably not ; at any rate the cus- 
tom certainly has not been so, and it would no does 
be open to considerable observation. 

29,292. There is a difference, as you are aware, in 
the Court of Chancery in its proceedings >—Yes. 

29,293. But the coroner’s. court is a common law 
court, and is bound by rules of law ?—Yes. That may 
be so. 

29,294. (Chairman.) In the case of the Wigan 
accident was there not adouble inquiry ; you had a 
formal inquiry under the Act by yourself, and one of 
the inspecting officers, and there was a coroner’s 
inguest ?>—Yes. 

29,295. In the Shipton case was not thera another 
inquest at Oxford ?—Yes. 

29,296. Did they all arrive at the same conclusion ! ? 
—No. 

29,297. Did they all hear the same witnesses >—I 
believe not, they would hear most of the material wit- 
nesses at Oxford, namely, those witnesses who proved 
facts. 

29,298. That j is to say, the fact of death, and of an 
pecident to the train ?—Yes. 

29,299. If I understand you rightly, in the case at 
Wigan, there were three different inquiries, all of 
which were on oath ?—Yes, there were three different 
inquiries, 

29,300. Not arriving at uniform conclusions and 
inferences upon the same evidence throughout ?—No. 

29,301. Have you found that that has happened 
in other, cases besides Wigan, under the present 
arrangements ?—I believe that it has happened lately, 
but-I have not had the returns sent in to me. In the 
case of the Shipton accident, the coroner’s inquest at 
Oxford began in December, and lasted for some weeks, 
and then another inquest was opened, I believe at Wol- 


verhampton ; but Ihave not the return, and therefore 


Iam unable to speak confidently upon that point, and’ 
the inquest was not closed until the 1st of April, 


which was some weeks after the other inquiry, 


29,302. Do you know that in that case each of 
those inquests heard the same evidence ?—No¢ all. 

29,308. But the coroner’s inquest at Oxford was a 
double inquest, namely, for the county and, for the 
city ?—Yes. 


29,304. Did they hear the whole of the ord ea 


which was taken before the formal court of inquiry 
—No. 

29,305. Were the conclusions of the three courts 
the same in that case ?—No. 


29,306. In your experience, in making these in- a 


quiries, does it appear to you to be desirable, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth, that this system of 
double or triple inquiries should continue ?—I. think 
not; first of all it leads to a conflict of judgments. 
This was so at Norwich, in the case of the ‘Thorpe 
accident ; there the city jury came to the. conclusion 
that the inspector who was in charge of the platform 
was the most guilty person of the two; then the 
county jury came to the conclusion that the telegraph 
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clerk, was the most to blame; they were to this 


_extent opposite verdicts. 


29,307. What was the decision of the formal court ? 
They found that both were to blame, but they did 
not, express an. opinion as to which was most so. ‘They 
loft that for the trial at the assizes. 

/ 29,308; Do you know whether these three courts, 
namely, the city court, the county court, and the court 
of inquiry, all had the same evidence before them ?— 
I do not know, but I should think not. 

29,309. In the Shipton case, the coroner’s inquiries 
were held at Oxford, and one inquiry was held at 
Wolverhampton, and the formal court of inquiry was 
held in London ; I think at Westminster P— Yes. 

29,310. If I recollect rightly, the formal court of 
inquiry did not conclude its sittings until quite in the 
spring ?—The formal court of inquiry was closed on 
the 24th of February. 

29,311. Do you think that it is desirable that the 
court of inquiry should be held at such a distance from 
the scene of the accident as was the case in that in- 
stance, the inquiry being held in London instead of at 
Oxford ?—No, I think that it is generally undesirable. 

29,312, Your experience would lead you to think 
that it is desirable that the formal inquiry should take 
place as near the scene of the accident as possible P— 


Yes; but perhaps I should add that the reason why 


the court was held in London in that case was that 
the facts had been very much brought out before the 
coroner’s inquest, and most of the witnesses had been 
examined; and it was for the convenience of the com- 
pany, whose officers and witnesses were chiefly in 
London, that the inquiry should be in London. Under 
the Act, in all those cases, the railway company have 
to bear the expense of bringing their witnesses, and 
therefore we always ask as to the convenience of the 
railway company. We say, ‘Would this. place be 
“ better for you than another ?” taking care that the 
place selected does not interfere with the object of the 
inquiry. ° . 

29,313. Putting aside any question of the con- 
venience of the company, and looking at the question 


of what is the simplest and readiest mode of ascer- 


taining the truth, and all the facts of an accident, do 
you think it desirable that the inquiry should be held 
as near the spot as possible ?—I do. 

29,314. Under the Act there is power to appoint 
an assessor, and assessors have been appointed to the 
coroner’s court in some cases ? —Yes. 

29,315. Has that worked well. Irrespectively of 
the actual legal definition of the duties, have you 
found that the appointment of an assessor has led to 
advantage in the inquiry in all cases ?—Not so. I 
perhaps may be permitted to read to the commission 
the following passage from the Wigan report. ‘ Mr. 
* Darlington, the coroner for the borough, and a 
“ member of the legal profession of many years 
“ experience, attended our inquiry from day to day, 
* and addressed such questions as he thought desir- 
« able to the witnesses ; and he adjourned his inquest 
“ until the termination of our inquiry. Woe then sat 
“ with him, in accordance with our instructions, at 
* the inquest, and rendered all the assistance in our 
“ power. And we desire to record our sense of the 


- courtesy and assistance which were thus afforded 


“ by Mr. Darlington with the co-operation of his jury. 


_% The double inquiry, which might under less favour- 


* able circumstances have caused a clashing of interests 
“ or opinions, thus became on the present occasion 
* a source of mutual advantage.” 

29,316. Have you found any cases in which an 
opposite result, has followed, where for instance a 
coroner has not been disposed to avail hiniself of 
assistance ?—-We have found that recently at Shipton 
the coroner preferred to hold his own inquest, and 
he did not apply to the Board of Trade for even an 
engineering assessor or inspector. 

29,317. From your experience in these inquiries 
has any mode occurred to you in which the double 
inquiry could be avoided or rendered unnecessary ?-—I 


think that in all cases where death: has ensued from 
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a railway accident, and where the Board of Trade 
have under the Act ordered a formal investigation, 
the coroner’s inquest should be confined to finding the 
fact of death only, leaving it to the formal investiga- 
tion to inquire into the circumstances and causes of 
the accident under the Act. 

29,318. By the “fact of death”? you mean merely 
the fact that a man was killed who was knocked over 
by a carriage or an engine P—Quite so. 

29,319. But the causes which led to the overrunning 
of the carriage or the engine you would exclude from 
the coroner ?—Yes, that has been in effect done by the 
coroner’s themselves in some cases, ¢.g., in the case of 
the Thorpe accident, of which I have a return here, 
which simply says that the person killed has died from 


a railway accident; but this was after the coroner had 


held another inquest on another person killed by the 
same accident. 

29,320. Have you the verdict ?—Yes. 

29,321. Will you read the verdict ?—The verdict 
in the case of Charlotte Coote was that. “the deceased 
“* came to her death from injuries received in a railway 
“ collision, which took place on the 10th day of 
“ September 1874, in the parish of Thorpe St.Andrew, 
“ in the county of Norfolk.” 

29,322, (Karl De La Warr.) Was that kind ot 
verdict given under the advice of the coroner >—Yes. 

29,323. (Chairman.) Which jury was that, the 
county or the city jury ?—It was the city jury. The 
coroner had before that] inquired into the facts and 
committed the persons to blame for trial. I quote it 
as an example of the verdict | suggest. 

29,3824, Had the city jury returned a verdict against 
any person connected with the inquiry before this case 
of Charlotte Coote ?—Yes; in the case of Susan 
Brown, who was killed in the. same accident, the 
verdict was that “ the deceased came to her death from 
injuries received in a railway collision which took 
« place in the parish of Thorpe St. Andrew, in the 
“ county of Norfolk, on the 10th day of September 
“ 1874, and that such collision was caused by the 
“ negligence of Alfred Cooper and John Robson.” 

29,325. (Mr. Ayrton.) They were tried for) man- 
slaughter upon that inquest’ ?—Yes, they were both 
tried for manslaughter. 

29,326. ( Chairman.) In that case was not there an 
inquiry before the magistrates also?—I am_not sure. 

29,327. Did any Board of Trade officer or assessor 
attend that inquiry ?—No. I think that you often 
find that both the magistrates and the coroner send 
the person for trial. I am not certain whether there 
was an actual inquiry before the magistrates or not in 
that case. 

29,328. Do you often or ever come across cases in 
which, as in the case of the ‘Thorpe accident, double 
inquests are held ?—There was a double inquest in 
the case of the Shipton accident for the same reason, 
the county coroner and the borough coroner both 
having dead bodies within their jurisdiction, 

29,329. (Mr. Harrison.) In the case to which you 
refer, in which the coroner merely returned a verdict 
of the fact that A.B. was killed in a particular acci- 
dent, the same coroner had previously held an inquest 
upon another party who was killed in the same acci- 
dent, and had returned a verdict of guilty of man- 
slaughter ?—Yes. 

29,380. (Chairman.) In the case of the Shipton 
accident the formai inquiry was protracted for a con- 
siderable period, but I gather from the statements: in 
the report, that that was partly at the request of the 
company in consequence of the engagements of their 
officers >—Yes, 

29,331. But do you think that itis a desirable thing 
that those inquiries should be long’ protracted ?—No, 
they should not be protracted beyond the time which 
is required for ascertaining the facts which are neces- 
sary to bring out the truth, namely, the’ circumstances 
and the causes of the accident. ‘The inquiry is some- 
times protracted in consequence of the” illness” of 


witnesses, who are occasionally so injured that’ they 


are unable to give evidence for weeks. 
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29,332. I ask the question because I notice that the 


Ravenhill, Esq. last adjournment of the inquiry into the Shipton acci- 
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dent was not apparently on account of any witness 
who had been taken unwell; the only witness who 
was then examined was a person who was connected 
with another company, namely, the London and North- 
western Company; he was examined on the last day ? 
—Yes. 

29,333. Upon looking at the printed evidence, there 
does not appear to have been any reason for waiting 
for a witness who was injured, or who was ill?—In 
that case the adjournment was made with the view of 
obtaining three witnesses, but two out of the three 
were not able to be brought before the court: 

29,334. Speaking of those witnesses, do you mean 
witnesses to the facts, or experts ?>—They were in the 
nature of experts. 

29,335. They were not witnesses as to any 
which occurred at the time of the accident ?>—No. 

29,336. Do you think that the examination of per- 
sons in the nature of experts at these inquiries is im- 
portant ?—I think that it is very undesirable, because 
the ground which Lord Campbell gives, I think, would 
alone be sufficient, namely, that experts can be got to 
speak for either side. 

29,337. You can find men upon an inquiry who 
take opposite views on special facts ?—Yes. 

29,338. (Mr. Ayrton.) If that be so, ought it not to 
follow as a consequence that the court should not ex- 
press opinions, but should confine themselves to the 
statement of absolute facts which do not involve 
opinions. For instance, would it be right for a court 
of inquiry to express an opinion upon the sufficiency 
of a particular railway wheel or tyre, if the court did 
not obtain scientific evidence upon the subject where 
there was a difference of opinion ?—The report is in 
the nature of a judgment, which is a mixture of fact 
and opinion, as I take it every judgment must-be. 

29,339. If that be so, is it not the duty of the court 
to obtain a scientific opinion, and is it not the impera- 
tive duty of the court to obtain an opinion upon either 
side if there be a difference of opinion ?—My opinion 
is against. skilled evidence ; I believe that there may 
be peculiar cases where it is desirable to have experts, 
but I think that as a rule the appearance of experts at 
these inquiries is very undesirable. It seems to me 
that the court through the inspector possesses a know- 
ledge of the matter in every point of view, and that if 
experts are to be called, the inquiries will be protracted 
to any extent, and at a very great expense. 

29,340. But is it not rather a strong proposition to 
say that the inspector, who is an expert himself, is to 
be the only expert whose opinion is to be taken by the 
court, which is to pronounce a judgment or an opinion, 
and that other experts are to be excluded from giving 
evidence ?>—Yes, that is unfortunately a thing to which 
every judge who has to give a judgment is subject. It 
must-be remembered that the report is only a report 
after all; it does not involve punishment to any one, 
it merely expresses an opinion upon facts, and the 
opinion which it expresses is not evidence in any court, 
and the inspector who gives it is liable to be called as 
a witness and cross-examined. 

29,341. Is that so ?—That is so. 

29,342. Can anybody require a member of the court 
to descend from his place upon the bench and to be 
examined as a witness ?—Yes, upon another occasion. 

29,343. (Chairman.) In the case of an inquest 
could the coroner summon the inspector as a witness ? 
—Yes. 

29,344. Although the inspector had been sitting as 
his assessor ?—That may be done, but Mr. Ayrton 
as a member of the bar will know that we have not 
gone beyond saying that you shall not call the chair- 
man of quarter sessions, that is the furthest case that 
we have gone to at present, but the question would 
have to be argued in the Court of Queen’s Bench as 
to whether he could be called or not, supposing that 
the question was raised. 

29,345. (Mr. Ayrton.) The question might arise 
in this form, that the jury might decline to hear any- 
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thing from the assessor unless he was sworn, or 
called like other people before them ?—Yes. BH 
29,346. The Act does not say that a professional 
man is to be an assessor to the jury, but it says that 
he is to be an assessor to the coroner, does not that 
make a great distinction. The function of the coroner 
as I understand you, is to put the evidence before the 
jury, and the jury have to decide upon the inquest ?— 


es. 

29,347. The Act of Parliament does not state that 
he is to be an assessor to the jury, but that he is to 
assist the coroner in placing the evidence before the 
jury ?—Yes. 

29,348. Therefore the jury would not be entitled 
to receive anything from him in the shape of evidence 
except on oath ?—Yes. 

29,349. There is, therefore, a great difference be- 
tween the position of the inspector at the coroner’s 
inquest, and his position under section 7 of the Act, 
where he is a member of the court ?—Yes, that is 
of course assuming that he is an assessor to the 
coroner. 

29,350. Therefore before the coroner’s jury, the 
question has to be considered whether the person who 
is appointed as the assessor to the coroner can be 
regarded as an assessor to the jury, namely, as regards 
making statements of fact and opinion without his 
being sworn asa witness, there being no power for 
him to do so by the Act ?—Yes, but that is a matter 
for the coroner ; he has the control of his own court, 
and if he gives certain directions as the president of — 
that.court Lapprehend that unless there is something 
which is illegal, and which can therefore be upset on 
other grounds, either by a motion in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, or in some other way, he is perfectly 
right. 

29,351. It would depend upon whether he possesses 
the power of having evidence taken before him on the 
inquest without oath >—Quite so. 

29,352. If he has that power he can of course direct 
any witness to be examined without oath or declara- 
tion ?—Yes. 

29,353. But if:not, would there not be a difficulty 
in introducing any witnesses on the inquest without 
being sworn?—The depositions which are taken at 
the inquest are read over and are signed by the wit-/ 
nesses and the coroner, and any other evidence would 
be objected to at the assizes as not being sworn evi- 
dence, and in the next place as not being signed. 

29,354. If any deposition which happened to be 
taken upon an inquiry was taken without oath would 
it be invalid >—My recollection at this moment is that 
it is so; but I would not bind myself to it. 

29,355. (Chairman.) Do you recollect any case in 
which a verdict has been questioned, where any of the 
depositions have peen found not to have been taken on 
oath ?—I have a recollection of such things having 
occurred,at the assizes. 

29,356. (Mr. Galt.) Is it not more in the nature of 
a summing up ?>—Yes. 

29,357. Is what the officer says given as evidence, 
or is it given in the character of a summing up of the ~ 
evidence on both sides, and not giving direct evidence | 
himself ?—That is what it is. 

29,358. It is not then in the nature of a deposition 
which goes before the court as sworn evidence, but if 
I understand it rightly it is merely a summing up, 
stating the views upon both sides of the question, and 
giving simply his opinion as to the degree of merit 
Mes is to be attached to the evidence on each side ? 
—Yes. 

29,359. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that a correct view of 
the statement which is made by an officer of engineers 
who goes down as a technical person ; is it not rather 
the statement of a technical and scientific opinion as to 
the facts ?—It is rather more than-that, because first 
of all he is constituted assessor to the coroner under 
the Act, and therefore although the duties of the 
assessor have never, so far as I know, been defined by 
statute beyond the provisions of the statute which 
creates him, yet, whatever his-duties may be, I appre- 
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hend that he would assist the coroner to the best of 
his ability ; and one of the ways of doing so, which 
I submit would be for the benefit of the public also, 
would be by reviewing the facts as they are sworn in 
evidence before the jury, and then giving his assist- 
ance to the jury as a scientific assessor, and indeed as 
a judge on those facts. 

29,360. There is a great difference between the 

function of a judge and the technical opinion of an 
expert ?— Yes. 
_ 29,361. A judge has merely to give the ordinary 
inferences from the facts which are proved before him, 
which may be the scientific evidence of experts, or 
they may be merely the facts; but no expert gives a 
scientific conclusion >—Yes. 

29,362. (Mr. Galt.) How do you think it possible 
for a jury to come to any scientific conclusion upon 
the subject unless there is some scientific man who 
is not influenced by either party. What other way 
can be suggested for coming to a decision upon- the 
subject without advice of that sort ?—I do not see 
how a jury can come to any sound conclusion unless 
they have some such assistance. When I made an 
observation just now with regard to assessors to 
courts, I was speaking of those courts which have 
been in the habit of having assessors, and I mentioned 
the Admiralty Court; and it certainly would be an 
extraordinary thing for the assessors in the Ad- 
miralty Court not to express through the judge the 
opinion of the court on the nautical points which 
were raised. 

29,363. (Chairman.) But the case to which you are 
referring, namely, the case of the Admiralty Court, 
is hardly a parallel case, is it, because there there is 
no jury, the assessor is sitting with the judge, is he 
not ?—Yes. 

29,364. And he and the other person upon the 
bench give the judgment ?—Yes. 

29,365. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the Admiralty Court the 
assessors express their opinion upon the facts which 
have been stated on one side or the other, and there- 
upon the judge pronounces the judgment of the court 
exclusively upon his own responsibility, does he not? 
—That is what it is in effect in the end, but the judg- 
ment is founded on the opinions of the men who exer- 
cise a personal judgment or opinion upon the matter. 
The judgment of the court is founded on the opinion 
_of the Trinity Masters who are in the position of 
assessors in the matter before the court. 


29,366. But are not the parties who are interested 
ai, liberty to examine any technical witness to any 
extent which they please ?>—So far as I am aware 
anybody can be called before any nautical court as 
an expert, but as a matter of practice it has never 
been the custom for experts to be called in the ordi- 
nary marine inquiries, the presidents of the courts have 
refused to receive it. 

29,367. (Mr. Galt.) Does the inspecting officer in 
addressing the jury confine himself to a comment 
upon the evidence which has been given, or does he 
advance independent testimony of his own. There is 
a distinction between the two ?—Quite so. 

29,368. Mr. Ayrton assumes that he gives evidence, 
is that the fact, or not ?>—The judge of every court 
has the power of viewing the spot, and wherever the 
place itself is of importance in arriving at a conclusion 
it has always been the custom for the judge and the 
jury to view the spot and in that sense when the 
inspector addresses the jury, he addresses them as to 
the spot, but I submit that it is only in that sense. 

29,369. We have a memorable instance in the case 

of the Tichborne trial where the Lord Chief Justice 
“made a statement from what he had seen himself ?— 
Yes ; the jury are always taken down to view the site 
of any accident, and it is the first duty of an in- 
spector when he arrives at the scene of any accident 


to view the spot, and to see the traces upon the 


ound, and so on, and the jury may meet him there. 
29,370. (Chairman.) In the case of the Shipton 
accident the report of the court. of inquiry was, I 
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think, issued some little time before the last 
one of the inquests ?—I believe so. 

29,371. Do you know whether that report was com- 
municated to the coroner and jurors upon that inquest? 
—I do not know. The reports are communicated 
where the Board of Trade think that it is right to do 
so, and where inspectors are assessors. The Act of. 
Parliament contemplates this. 

29,372. The report I see was dated upon the 27th 
of February, and the verdict of the jury I think was 
not found until April ?—I believe not, but I have not 
the verdict here, and therefore I am not in a position 
to state that to the Commission. 

29,373. (Earl De La Warr.) Is not the fact of 
having more than one inquest in these cases of acci- 
dent rather an exceptional circumstance ?—Wherever 
there are a large number of deaths it is likely to occur ; 
people are carried home and die afterwards. 

29,374. Supposing that there was not more tha 
one inquest, the objection would not be so strong 
against the coroner’s inquest would it ?—Yes, I think 
that the objection to the coroner’s inquest is that it 
necessarily introduces experts into these cases. It 
may be desirable for experts to be called in other trials 
after the facts have been ascertained at the preliminary 
inquiry. 

29,375. Would not that apply to every coroner’s 
inquest ?—It would apply to this description of railway 
accident. 

29,376. Would it not apply to any case of death 
from a colliery explosion, or from poison ?—It thight 
do so, but certainly it would be going too far to say 
that it applied to every case. 

29,377. (Mr. Harrison.) Am I to understand you 
to say that in the case of an accident from a train 
getting off the line, in which the case was exceedingly 
doubtful as to the cause of it, you would leave it 
entirely to the coroner upon the evidence of the facts 
so far as they could be ascertained, and to the assessor, 
as the officer of the Board of Trade, without allowing 
anyone else: to be called to give his opinion as to the 
cause of the accident ?—I would do so, because I think 
that they would pay the greatest possible attention to 
it. The inquiry would be watched by counsel, not 
only for the companies, but for the different parties 
concerned, and every particle of evidence which was 
given would be sifted not only by the court but by 
the counsel, and the truth would be arrived at in that 


sitting on 


way. 

29,378. (Mr. Ayrton.) The truth would be arrived 
at, and the opinion of the expert might be completely 
upset by cross-examination upon the most scientific 
points >—Yes. 

29,379. Would not the parties, and would not also 
the truth, be deprived of that advantage by the expert 
not being examined ?—An expert’s opinion is nothing 
if it is not founded upon facts, his experience is valu- 
able, but if his opinion is not founded upon facts I 
think that it would be of little value. 

29,380. But is it not extremely difficult until you 
cross examine him, to ascertain the facts upon which 
his judgment is formed ?—A judgment from an ex- 
pert, or a judgment coming from a skilled court, 
unless it states clearly the facts, and the reasons for 
the conclusion which is arrived at, is almost worthless. 

29,381. May he not state facts and the conclusions 
which he derives from those facts, without having his 
attention called to other facts which are not apparent 
to the mind of any person who is not conversant with 
the whole subject ?—That unfortunately may happen 
in any human inquiry, but there is no question that 
the thoroughness of the inquiry will be apparent in the 
report, which must be founded upon the evidence. 

29,382. (Mr. Harrison.) Your assumption is of 
course that the expert who is the assessor of the 
Board of Trade is wholly practically infallible >—No. 

29,383. It comes to that, does it not —No; he is 
no more infallible than » judge is. 

29,384. (Mr. Ayrton.) But you assume that he has 
taken cognizance of all the things which are rendered 
necessary to a just conclusion, Is not the history of 
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all science, and of all scientific knowledge this, that 
impressions are constantly stated and printed and 
believed to ‘be true by the scientific world, and ‘that 
they are afterwards found to be erroneous from some 
<reumstance which affects the conclusion not having 
been taken into account? No doubt*that would 


apply, but it would apply ‘to all cases and to call in- 


uiries of every kind and character. 

29,385.’ And hence, is it not desirable that where 
there is a difference of opinion all experts should be 
examined, in order to ascertain the whole of the con- 
clusions which are to be derived from them ?—I think 
not; and for this reason, one might as well say that 
on points of law lawyers were to be called and to be 
examined as experts in preliminary inquiries, because 
it must never be forgotten what the object and. the 
end of these inquiries are; they are simply an attempt 
to elicit facts, and not to express an opinion. 

29,386. (Mr. Galt.) If I understand your views 
correctly, the inquiry is simply a preliminary inquiry ? 
—It is simply preliminary. ; 

29,387. In the same way as a coroner’s jury returns 
a verdict of murder, and the case is gone into by the 
police court, and has to be completely tried afterwards ? 
—Yes. 

29,388. It is simply a primd facie case, according 
to the views of the inspecting officer, who is supposed 
to be quite impartial between both parties; and it then 
goes to a superior court, in which he will be examined 
or cross-examined the same as any other witness ?— 
That is so. 

29,389. (Chairman.) I gather from what you have 
previously stated that you think that the coroner’s 
inquiry should be confined to the man having been 
killed from an accident ?>—Yes. 

29,390. And that then the Board of Trade inquiry 
should be directed to the more remote causes of the 
accident, and that the evidence of experts upon the 
point should be called. Was that what you meant ?— 
No; what I meant was this: I can conceive cases 
where it might be necessary to call experts; but in 
cases where persons are likely to be put upon their 
trial they are always represented by counsel, and their 
interests are most tenderly considered in every court ; 
and the effect of this report would not be to send 
them for trial, but simply to state the facts as they had 
been found upon the evidence of the various witnesses. 

29,391. Would you confine the coroner’s functions 
in such cases to the mere finding of the fact of the 
actual death P— Yes. 

29,392. That would be irrespectively altogether of 
any judgment ?—Yes. 

29,393. And it is in the Board of Trade inquiry 
that you would contemplate the possible necessity of 
calling in experts ?—Yes, and then only where it was 
absolutely necessary. 

29,394. (Mr. Harrison.) Suppose a case in which 
the offence of manslaughter was involved against any 
servant of the company, and that the coroner’s jury 
merely found ‘a verdict that a particular person had 
been killed in such and such an accident, who would 
take up the question of proceeding against the officer 
of the company for the alleged manslaughter ? — I 
think that there would be no doubt that the Trea- 
sury would prosecute ; at present we have no public 
prosecutor. 

29,395. Suppose that on such an accident occurring, 
andthe coroner’s jury sitting, it was necessary that 
that man should be immediately taken into custody ?— 
I have no authority for saying so, but I have no 
doubt that the Board of Trade would call attention to 
the facts. 

29,396. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do you propose ?—I 
propose that the solicitor of the Board of Trade should 
advise the prosecution of that man if nécessary. 

29,397. (Chairman.) You suggest that the coroner 
should confine his inquiry to the mere finding of the 
fact of the death ?—Yes. : 

29,398. What is your next suggestion as to the 
mode of ascertaining the more remote causes of the 


ee 
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accident ?—I would ascertain them through the formal 
investigation. ial 


29,399. (Mr. Ayrton.) Under clause 7 of the Act of | 


1871 ?—Yes. 


29,400. (Mr. Galt.) Would it not answer ‘every — 


purpose, taking as an illustration the ease of the Thorpe 


accident, in which there was obviously gross negligence, — | 


that the jury, without naming any person, should return 


a verdict, say of manslaughter, against some person or 
persons unknown, so that the police could take imme= 
diate action upon the matter. Would it not be better 
that in 4 case in which it was obvious that through 
the grossest negligence persons had been killed a 
verdict should ’e given of manslaughter against some 
person or persons unknown, leaving it to the proper 
authorities afterwards to inquire into the question of 
who was responsible for the death ?—I am afraid that 
there might be difficulties about that; but if it was 
known that there had been gross negligence by some- 
body who was not then discovered, there would 
certainly be no objection to the coroner’s jury finding 
such a verdict. The police act now sometimes, quite 
independently of everyone else, if they think a crime 
has been committed. 

29,401. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not rather doubtful 


whether you could find negligence against a person — 


unknown, becausé unless you knew what. the person 


had done you could not say whether it had been negli- — 


gent or wilful ?—That may be so. GAS 

29,402. (Chairman.) I understand you to suggest 
that the inquiries should be reduced to two, namely, an 
inquiry by the coroner as to the fact of the death; and 
then a formal inquiry by the Board of Trade. into the 
contributing causes P—Yes. uf 

29,403. In that way you think that you would lessen 
the evils of the double inquiry over the same ground, 
which takes place now ?—Yes. 


—— 


29,404.. Am I to gather from you that from your ex- — 


perience in acting as assessor in coroner’s courts, you 
have thought that the evidence of experts has been 
calculated to lead the jury, or the coroner, away from 
the true points or facts; or what is the ground of 


objection to the evidence of experts ?—The ground of - 


objection which I have stated is Lord Campbell’s, it is 
not mine, namely, that experts can be called upon 
either side, and that the company which is concerned 
may call experts ; but on the other hand the. coroner 
would have no one to assist him unless he sent for 
witnesses specially himself, and in some cases that has 
been done. ; 


29,405. In the case of the coroner’s jury being con-— 


fined, as you have suggested, to the mere fact of death 
it would not be desirable or necessary that they should 
have an assessor, they would not want. him ?—No. 
29,406. It would be a mere simple inquiry ?—Yes. 
29,407. Do you consider the position of assessor in 
the coroner’s court rather an inconvenient one to the 
inspecting officer of the Board of Trade ?—The in-+ 
specting officer certainly would not have the weight 
which he would have in his own court—and if he be 
a witness he has not merely to stand the cross-exami- 
nation, of the coroner, who perhaps understands little 
or nothing of the subject, but he has also to stand 
the cross-examination of the jury, one after the other, 
and they ask him all sorts of questions which they 


may choose to go into, some as to matters of fact, and 


others as to matters of science. 


29,408. Under the present system may you not have 


an officer acting as assessor in the coroner’s court, and 
indicating in his summing up, or in his comments 


upon the evidence, his opinions, and the jury may not 


agree with him ?—Yes. 
29,409. And yet this person may be holding his 


court immediately afterwards, and finding or reporting 


in accordance with the views which 
—Yes. f 
29,410, So that although the two decisions may be 
different in point of date, yet you may have the jury 
finding an opposite verdict to that of the court of 
inquiry ?>—Yes. He 
29,411. Has it happened in any case that you have 


he has expressed ? 
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had a difference of opinion ?—Yes, there has been a 
difference of opinion between the Board of Trade 
‘inquiry and the coroner’s verdict. 

_ 29,412. In the case of the Thorpe accident; both 
coroner’s juries found a party to blame, but one said 
that it was A, and the other said that it was B ?—Just 
80.) 1! 

29,413. But have you had any such conflict, of de- 
cision, in any cases which you recollect, as that one of 
those tribunals has reported the case to be a case of 
accidental death, and the other tribunal has..attached 
blame ?—In the case at Shipton the coroner’s verdict 
was, that the occurrence was purely accidental, and 
that it was chiefly in consequence of the cold weather 
which prevailed just prior to the accident, and. the 
effect which it had, on the wheels; whereas the court 
of inquiry found that it: was not so much the cold 
affecting the wheels, as it was that the wheels were not 
fastened with a proper tyre fastening, and that if the 
wheel instead of being rivetted had. been fastened by 
the Mansell process the tyre would probably have kept 
on instead of coming off; and further, that the train 
was not properly made up, and had no efficient means 
of communication between the servants of the com- 
pany and the passengers as required by the Act. 

_ 29,414, And that even if it had been broken by the 
cold, it would not have come off >—Just so. I am 
of course not expressing any opinion upon the point, 
but I am merely drawing attention to the difference 
between the two conclusions.. I should mention that 
in the case of the tyre fastening, the London and 
North-western Railway Company have only had three 
cases of the tyres coming off in the Mansell tyres in 
the 13 years for which they have had them in use, 
that was stated by Mr. Bore. 

_ 29,415. In that case was there any cross-examination 
of Mr. Bore ?>—Yes. 

29,416. In the suggested mode of inquiry, the 
coroner’s inquiry jbeing confined to the fact of the 
death, and the Board. of ‘Trade inquiry being directed 
to ‘the causes or contributing causes, you would. advo- 
cate the entire exclusion of experts from the coroner’s 
inquiry in that case ?— In the coroner’s inquest it 
would be merely inquiring into the cause of the death: 

29,417. Then in the formal, inquiry which is. to be 
held under the Act by the Board of Trade, do you 
advocate experts being examined, or would you confine 
the course of proceeding to the rules of evidence which 
are adopted in the courts ?—I would asa rule keep it 
to the ordinary evidence which is adopted in the 
courts; but there may be cases where it is just 
possible that it is necessary to call experts. 

29,418. You might for instance have a doubt upon 
the appearance of broken metal, whether the metal 
had ever been what it was required to be, that would 
be a question ?—Just so. 

29,419. (Mr. Galt.) But to what class of persons 
would you apply the term “experts” for instance, do 
you consider that the officers of the company, who are 
interested in the matter, can be regarded as “ experts’? 
—That is a question... i 

29,420. (Chairman.) In the case of the Shipton 
accident, will you refer to page 29 ?—I think that the 
first witness who was called was Mr. Mansell himself; 
he was the first expert. 

. 29,421. No. 30?—Yes. Then there were several 
witnesses called who were called to speak to certain 
facts, and who were also afterwards examined as to 
their opinions. There was Mr. Jeffries, for instance, 
he was an expert, but he spoke to one or two facts in 
connexion with the wheel. 

29,422, He had made the tyre, had he not ?>—Yes. 
Then there was Mr. Herst, who was an expert. 

; 29,423, And there was Mr. McConnell ?—Yes; and 
‘there were Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. Mason, and 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Bore. 

29,424. You would class them as experts in that 
ease ?—I should. Perhaps I should add that Mr. Bore 

was partly an expert, and that he partly spoke: to 
certain facts, because one thing for which he was 
called was to prove the fact of the number of Mansell 


wheels which had been. supplied to the London and 
North-western Railway, and the extent to-which they 
had worn.as to the tyres, and so on. eee 
29,425. Have you found any difficulty in the formal 
inquiries which you have held in ascertaining the 
actual facts¢as to the injury to the line, and the 
position of the fragments, after the accident ?—Yes, 
there has been very great difficulty in that respect at 
times, and I may specially mention the Wigan. case... 
29,426. In the Wigan case your inquiry was held 
rather’ promptly upon the occurrence of the accident, 
was it not >—Yes ; in fact I may state generally that 
all the inquiries, ‘or at, any rate the examination of the 
ground by the inspector and the assessor, has followed 
very quickly upon the accident. 
29,427. Confining ourselves at present to the in- 
quiry, you found great difficulty in the Wigan case 
in ascertaining the facts, did you not ?—Very. great 
difficulty. relat ease 
29,428. Did that arise from the circumstance of the 
fragments being removed to a different place in’ order 


. to clear the road ?—It arose partly from that cireum- 


stance, and also from the fact of the people who had 
come on to the line having obliterated the traces of 
the accident. 

29,429. That was a populous district ?—A very 
populous district. 

29,430. Referring to the other cases, have you found 
other instances of the same sort ?—To a certain extent 
there was the same difficulty at Shipton ; there were, 


-as you see, considerable parts of these plans, which 


were not perfect, and we were never able to discover 
the exact point at which the train left the line ; 
although we could imagine it, and so on. 

29,431. Do you mean that it is incomplete in respect 
of new sleepers having been interposed for the 
damaged ones ?—Yes, the line having been put in 
order for traffic. ‘ 
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29,432. Do you mean, that no immediate examination ’ 


was made by the inspecting officer in that case?—It* 
was made on the Monday, and the accident happened ° 


on the Thursday afternoon before Christmas Day, 
which was on the Friday. 

29,433. By the Monday of course the road had been 
restored for traffic >—Yes. 

29,434. Has any mode occurred to you in which 
the facts could be more accurately ascertained than 
they are?—I think that an officer of the company 
might, directly after an accident has, happened, be 
told off to take a record of the marks ; the companies 
would possibly settle the best mode in which that 
could be done, and as to who should do it. 

29,435. A great many marks would be. erased by 
the mere fact of releasing the engine ?—Yes. 

29,486. That is unavoidable P—Yes, 

29,437. That would. be so in a crowded place like 
Wigan ?—Yes, no doubt there are difficulties, but if 
some attempt was made to keep the line clear,,and 
merely to remove the wreck, and not to touch the line 
itself more than could not-be avoided before a record 
was made, I think that that object might be accom- 
plished, and that all the other operations might go on 
while this record was being made. If that was done, 
I cannot help thinking that in doubtful cases particu- 
larly we should get more quickly at the cause of the 
accident. ; 

29,438. (Mr. Ayrton.) How would you be able to 
define that operation so as to make it a rule or law of 
any company. If I understand rightly, as soon as an 
accident occurs, it is the business of all the people who 
are near immediately to rectify it, in order to resume 
the traffic. What is the point below which you could 
by any rule declare that they should stop all their 
exertions in order to wait for somebody to make an 
accurate survey ?—It is merely a question of how 
many men shall be allowed to be present at the scene 
ot the accident, and therefore it is calling on to the 
seene some other person who would be there in addi- 
tion to those who are necessary for the assistance of 
the passengers, 
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29,439. But would you declare that nothing should 
be done until that person arrived on the séene ?—No. 

29,440. Then where is the limit to be fixed of the 
exertions of the people who first come to the scene ; 
how is it to be defined ?—I should like to see some 
officer appointed in each district who, when an acci- 
dent happened, should, on coming to the scene of it, 
take the command of everybody there. 

29,441. But you would not declare that nothing 


- should be done until he came ?—No. 


29,442. But you would declare that he should come 
as soon as he could, and should then take a note of all 
that he saw, and of how he found it ?—Yes, that is as 
to the person making a record of the marks. 

29,443. You mean one of the railway company’s 
officers ?—Yes. 

29,444. (Chairman.) Take the case of an accident 
happening, say at 10 or 11 o’clock at night, and a great 
mapy persons being hurt, there are a large number of 
of passengers on the spot at the moment ?—Yes. 

29,445. And there are two or three of the com- 
pany’s servants ; perhaps one of the guards and the 
driver who may not be hurt >—Yes. 

29,446. The first thing of course is to get the per- 
sons free who may have been injured ?—Yes. 

29,447. And that is done by any active person who 
happens to take charge of them at the moment ?— 
Yes. 

29,448. But in that case marks are destroyed ?—No 
doubt. 

29,449. In such a case it would be almost impos- 
sible to get any person there in time to make an 
accurate record, would it not ?—Yes. 

29,450. I will give you a case in point. <A few 
years ago a very bad accident happened at Harrow 
with an express train from London. I forget how 
many people were killed. It was one of the worst 
eases which I ever saw. In that case there was a dense 
fog; nobody could get clear, and the passengers had 
to set to work to clear the road, and there was no 
assistance except that of the station-master for perhaps 
20 minutes, until other people were called up, Would 
you have deputed one of those persons to make an 
examination of the facts before the other people came ? 
—-No, certainly not. I would suggest that every 
assistance should first of all be given to rescuing the 
injured, that is the first object; and I think that after 
that has been done the marks should be looked to. 

29,451. In the case to which I refer it was five 
hours before the injured and the dead were released, 
the whole of the line immediately behind that spot was 
occupied by other trains, and of course all the marks 
were obliterated by people walking about the ground ? 
—Yes, but possibly if the station-master or somebody 
else had an opportunity of protecting them, he would 
be able to protect them, to a certain extent at any rate, 
which would be of use, he might not be able to pro- 
tect them altogether, because in many of these acci- 
dents the first cause of the accident, and, indeed a 
very great one, happens at some little distance from 
the scene of the accident—it may be 500 or 600 yards, 
or it may be 200 or 300 yards—or it may be, as it was 
at Wigan, 60 or 70 yards, or even 100 yards, and it 
would have been most valuable if, before the crowd 
were allowed to go upon the scene at Wigan, a record 
of the marks had been taken by some officer. 

29,452. In a populous district like Wigan, they do 
not come through the station but they walk on the 
line ?—That is very true, but in that particular case- 
the way to walk on the line would not be a likely one 
for the public, because there were walls, and they must 
have got over them. 

29,458. (Mr. Harrison.) Have you ever been in a 
railway accident yourself ?—Not in a serious one. 

29,454. Have you ever seen a serious railway acci- 
dent within half an hour of its occurrence ?>—No. 

29,455. You are perhaps not aware that, even in 
what you would call a thinly populated country, there 
is in a very short time hardly an inhabitant within 
miles who does not find his way to the scene of the 
accident and he trespasses along the line in order to 
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do it, so that if you wish to find out the eause of the % 


accident he is likely to obliterate all the marks of it? | 


—Yes. 
29,456. And in all those cases it would be almost 
impossible in a thinly populated district, where the 
trains of the company are few, to prevent such 
action ?—Of course I am not suggesting anything 
which is impracticable. 
29,457. I am speaking of the case of a thiniy popu- 


lated district ?—I suppose that there are few districts 


where it would not be possible to bring a considerable 
staff within a short space of time after an accident. 
There may be a delay of an hour or two, but even if 
it was so, and if the people on the spot were impressed 
with the importance of not walking on the tracks of 
the accident, even then a great point would be gained. 


At present there is no attempt to protect the tracks 


in any way and there is not’ the least protection. 
29,458. (Chairman.) The marks which you refer 
to are marks which require daylight to note them, 
as in the Shipton case ?—Yes, but in many cases that 
could be done by lamp. 
29,459. When found ?—Of course ; but I am speak- 


ing of what is practicable; the thing should be done » 


at once, where it can be done, but not before proper 
assistance can be brought.. At present the thing is 
entirely open, and I think that it would be right that 
more importance should be attached to it than has 
been attached to it. 

29,460. In the case of the Shipton accident there 


was evidence of the marks from the permanent way 


men ?—Yes, and very able witnesses they were. 

29,461. They are all persons who in ordinary cases 
give their attention at once to the road without 
correcting defects or requiring removal ?—Yes, they 
may do so. 

29,462. Do you think that you could get any better 
evidence than from that particular class of men whose 
whole mind is given to the one or two miles of road ? 
—TI think that we could get a record of such a man’s 
evidence at once; I think that there should be some 
superior officer near at hand, who should be able to 
make such a man’s evidence valuable by reducing it 
into a record. 

29,463. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then all that you would 
provide is that immediately after the accident some 
railway officer, 1o be indicated by the company, should 
proceed to the spot, and should record all the obser- 
vations which he could make upon the state and 
condition of the line P—Yes, and I think that it should 
be a duty to do so; at present it is left open. Upon 
this point I should like to call the attention of the 
Commissioners to an observation by Colonel Yolland. 
It will be found that the Wigan report discusses the 
importance of this subject, for there attention was 
particularly drawn to the first marks. 
report of Colonel Yolland on an accident upon the 


Midland’ Railway. He says, “but as regards the | 
“‘ question of the public safety, and the true interests _ 
“ of the railway Company, I am of opinion that’ 


“ nothing should be done towards obliterating the 
“ marks that indicate the commencement of the acci- 
“ dent, or the picking up or removing the broken 
“ fragments, until an officer of the company is present 


“ to make a record of all such particulars, so that as — 
‘“* much evidence as possible may be forthcoming to 
enable a conclusive opinion to be formed as to the — 


* cause of the accident.” ; 

29,464. Your object would be to secure as complete 
a record as was practicable p—Yes. 

29,465. And with that object you would impose 
that duty upon some of the officers >—Yes. 

29,466. But you would not delay the necessary 
process ?—No. 

29,467. You would not delay the getting out of the 
débris, so as to rescue people who were injured or 
killed ?—No. 

29,468. And you would not delay the restoration of 
the traffic >—No. 

29,469. If an accident occurs at 10 or 11 o’clock at 
night, the road is ready for traffic by the next morning 


This is the’ 
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before daylight, is it not ?—-Yes; but I think that a 
record should, be made of the tracks. At present no 
record whatever is made of them. 

29,470. There is no further record than that the 
permanent way men say that they have taken out so 
many sleepers, or so many broken chairs ?—No ; but 
as to the marks on those sleepers they may know 
nothing. 

29,471. (Mr. Harrison.) Generally the marks re- 
main on the sleeper, but the sléeper is so entirely 
damaged that it is obliged to be taken out ?—Yes. 

29,472. The marks are always visible ?—No doubt. 

29,473. As to the rails, unless a rail was taken out 
nothing would obliterate the marks on the rails p— 
No; but it may be broken or removed. 

29,474. Therefore it would simply apply to this 
case, that a railway sleeper was so damaged as to 
render it necessary to take it out, and you would 
merely have a new sleeper put in its place ?—Quite 
so; but it would also apply to where a rail was re- 
moved, and there would be the marks ou the ballast. 

29,475. Would not the probability be that where 

such a thing occurred, and the railway sleeper was 
broken up, it would not be immediately at the point 
of the accident ?—It depends upon circumstances ; it 
may be injured to such an extent that it requires to be 
taken out, or it may not. 

29,476. Your experience will point out to you that 

where sleepers are so much damaged as to require 
their being taken out, it generally is at some distance 
from where the accident originated ?—No doubt that 
is so, but there may be what I may call anxiliary 
causes. For instance, at Shipton the sleepers were 
damaged up to the bridge, and then the serious damage 
was on the bridge, and afterwards they were less 
damaged. The bridge was an auxiliary cause. 
- 29,477. But. still “the sleepers which were first 
damaged were a long way from, the point where the 
accident occurred, namely, where the tyre came off >— 
No doubt ; but it is difficult to say in any accident 
where the greatest damage is done to the sleepers, 
Accidents happen in such extraordinary ways that it is 
diffieuit to lay down any rule; but it often happens 
that the damage to the sleepers increases as the train 
goes on. 

29,478. (Chairman.) The chief marks which would 
be obliterated would be on the bed of the road ?— 
Yes. 

29,479. Those marks are almost necessarily oblite- 
rated by the mere fact of the men running on the road 
to assist 2—Yes; but I think that some attempt might 
be made to protect the gravel, or to say, “ It is im- 
“ portant not to come here, and at any rate to leave 
the tracks so that they may be evidence. I would say 
that tie tracks are not left in all. cases, but they may 
be left, and this is merely an attempt which will cost 
but a slight effort to the companies. J think that the 
Wigan case and the Shipton case are cases in point. 

29,480. (Mr. Harrison.) I believe that instructions 

are given to the higher officers of the company, 
‘namely, those connected with the permanent way, or 
“with the locomotive department, or anything of that 
sort, that the moment that an accident occurs they are 
to take a note of everything which occurs upon the 
subject >—It may be so. 

29,481. You can hardly entrust that duty to an 
ordinary platelayer ?—Certainly not. 

29,482. Persons in the position of platelayers would 
always make their observations with a great deal of 
ability, and I have no doubt that you will find that 
some common men are able to give you an accurate 
account of what has come under their notice, but. for 
such a survey as you require you think that there 
should be a ‘superior officer, who would be able to get 
to the spot in all probability within an hour or two ?— 
No doubt; but it may be more than that; he may 
not be able to come until the next day. With regard, 
for instance, to the Shipton accident, I am quite aware 
that the company have done everything which. they 

ean do to give the evidence which they are able to give 
_ before the courts, but when one comes to look at it one 
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finds that: ‘certainly as to some circumstances you can 
get no évidence atall. I think that with respect to 
some of the carrjages in the Shipton case, after the 
accident, we never could get any evidence as to their 
exact position; wé never could get any evidence as to 
whether they were on the wheels or off. 

29,483. ( Chairman.) You stated in the early part 
of your evidence that you thought it very important 


that the inquiry should take’ " place as quickly as 


possible P—-Yes. 


29,484. I suppose that it is very desirable that the 


servants of the company whom you have to examine, 
namely, the platelayers and guards, and so on, should 
be examined upon matters within their iia. within 
two or three days ?—Certainly. 

29,485. I notice that in some of the inquiries which 
have been held by the Board of Trade into accidents, 
some time has elapsed between the time of the acci- 
dent, and the inquiry; do you know at all-the reason 
for that ?—I think that in most cases your Grace will 
find that the inquiry has followed as quickly as pos- 
sible. Probably the coroner’s inquest has come in in 
the interval, and has taken the witnesses away ; that 


_has been the case ; that was the case at Shipton. 


29,486. For instance, I have before me the report 
for 1874, and there was an inquiry on January the 9th, 
into a collision at Sighthill on the North British Rail- 
way, which took place on the 8th of December, that 
was just over a month ?—I have not that case ‘here, 
but it is very possible that there was an inquiry either 
before the coroner or before the procurator fiscal as 
would be the case on the North British Railway, the 
witnesses in all probability could not be got at. There 
are only four inspectors who are connected with the 
Board of Trade, and they have to perform other duties. 
The very first cases which I mentioned, namely, the 
accident to Sir Donald Macleod and the Carter House 
accident, occurred upon the same day. 

29,487. For instance, in the case of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, at page 263, in 
the same part of the report, an accident is stated to 
have happened, and the inquiry was held on the 
5th March, the accident having happened on the 26th 
of November; that was an accident in which 12 pas- 
sengers were injured, no one was killed?—That, I 
suppose, is the case of an inquiry by an inspector. 

29,488. It was an inquiry by an inspector ?—There 
may have been several accidents at the same time; 
there are only four inspectors, and if one of them 
happens to be on leave of course it reduces the 
number of the staff to three, and the inquiry some- 
times cannot be immediately conducted. 

29,489. I ask the question because I notice that in 
another case an inquiry was held on the 4th of March 
at Sheffield into two collisions which occurred on the 
28th of November, and in which there was conflicting 
testimony; the statement of the inspecting officer 
there is that there was conflicting testimony between 
the driver and the guard, and it appears to me that a 
long time elapsed. That is at page 264, and it is 
marked number 8 of 1874. The other case to which 
I refer was on the Sheffield line, the collision having 
been on the 26th of November, the order was. issued 
on the 7th of December, and the inquiry was held on 
the 5th March, and in that case it is stated that the 
collision was the direct result of the misconduct of 
the guard in moving a light engine against the express 
orders of the engine man, and “it was stated that this 
man was at the time under the influence of drink, and 
the inspecting officer states, “I did not see him, as he 
“ has since been dismissed the company’s service.” 
It does not appear to me on the face of these papers 
why so long a time should elapse >—I have no doubt 
that there was some good reason for it. 

29,490. But I may take it that your opinion is in 
favour of the inquiry being as prompt as possible ?— 
Quite so. 

29,491. Has any mode occurred to you in which 
the inquiry could be reduced to one instead of haying 
a double inquiry ?—No doubt if it is. still thought 
desivable that there should be a coroncer’s inquest, and 
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a coroner’s jury, the coroner might be functus officio, 
and a barrister might be appointed to sit in his court 
with an inspector. 

29,492. You mean that the formal inquiry of the 
Board of Trade should in fact take the position of the 
coroner ?—Quite so. 

29,493. (Earl De La Warr.) Would that not be 
actually appointing the Board of Trade as a court of 
law, superseding the coroner ?—No, it would be some- 
body appointed by the Board of Trade who would be 
an independent barrister. 

29,494. ( Chairman.) It would be done by the ap- 
pointment, or the authority for the appointment, of 
some person to act in the place of the coroner in such 
cases wherever an accident happened ?—Exacetly so. 

29,495. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it your opinion that it 
would be desirable to constitute some tribunal which 
would act in a satisfactory manner, rather than to have 
the very great variety of tribunals which now exist, in 
order to carry out the preliminary inquiry which is either 
to lead to the committal of a person if he has been the 
cause of death, or which is to report the circumstances 
if no committal is necessary. Do you think that there 
should be one tribunal established for all purposes of 
a preliminary nature ?—There is no doubt that that 
would be the best system of all; but I think that at 
present the question is not sufficiently understood by 
the juries, and by others to whom the matter would be 
entrusted in its primary sense, so as to say that it is 
desirable to enter upon that at once. 

29,496. As I understand the matter, there are two 
systems of courts now ; one in case death occurs, and 
one in case there is no death ?—Yes. 

29,497. In case death occurs, am I correct in sup- 
posing that there may be these various tribunals, 
namely, a coroner’s inquest according to the ordinary 
course of the common law ; a coroner’s inquest with 
an assessor, who is to be a lawyer; and a coroner’s 
inquest with an assessor, who is not to be a lawyer, 
but a skilled person ?—Yes. 

29,498. There may be also in case of death an 
inquiry by the inspector of the Board of Trade, pure 
and simple, and there may be a court of justice esta- 
blished for the occasion, which is to consist of an 
inspector assisted by somebody else ?—-Not a court of 
justice. 

29,499. Yes, I call it a court of justice?—It has no 
power of sentence. 

29,500. No, but it is a court of justice, because the 
Act says that the court shall, for the purposes of such 
investigation, have all the powers of a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction ?—Yes. ; 

29,501. I call a court with summary jurisdiction a 
court of justice ?—I think that that power simply 
relates to the way in which evidence may be taken, 
and that the power consists in being able to remove 
anybody who is refractory. 

29,502. The court is to pronounce an opinion, 
although that opinion may not be attended with penal 
results, and therefore it is a court of justice in the 
sense that it is to proceed judicially, the court is 
judicially to pronounce an opinion upon the facts, but 
what may be the result of that opinion is another 
matter ?—Quite so. 

29,503. Therefore a court is to be established which 
may be composed of an inspector assisted by somebody 
else ?—Yes. 

29,504. Or it may be a court composed of a magis- 
trate assisted by an inspector or somebody else, or any 
other assessor or assessors not having any qualification 
whatever P—Yes. M 

29,505. Or it may be a court composed of persons 
being without any qualification, and with or without 
the assistance of an assessor?—Yes. The Act of 
Parliament has entrusted it to the Board of Trade. 

29,506. And in addition, in the case of death, it 
may be an investigation carried on by any justice of 
the peace having jurisdiction where the death occurred, 
he may do it under his ordinary powers ?—Yes. 

29,507. All those various courts which I have enu- 
merated may be constituted, or they do exist without 
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any special constitution, for the purpose of carrying on 
an investigation into this matter ; and they may do it 
simultaneously, or they may do it one after the other, 
as they may think fit?—No doubt that is so. There 
is one thing to be observed upon it (I am speaking in 
order that there may be no mistake upon this point) 
and that is, that the observation with which I began 
said “where the Board of Trade had ordered,” now 
the Board of Trade would never order an inquiry 
which was to interfere with any other inquiry ; the 
inquiry which the Board of Trade would order, 
although it stood alone of itself, would certainly not 
interfere with any other inquiry, and it never has done 
80. 
29,508. No, ‘but the inquiry which is ordered by 
the Board of Trade in any of the matters which I have 


i 

% 
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indicated may go on simultaneously with the coroner’s — 


inquest, or with the magisterial inquiry ?—It could do 
0, no doubt, but the difficulties are very great. 
29,509. But in point of fact, have there not been 
such inquiries after the coroner’s inquest ?—Yes. 
29,510. ‘Therefore it is a question whether they go 
on simultaneously, or in succession ?—Quite so. 
29,511. In case of death, the only difference appears 


to be that the coroner may arrive at a conclusion as. 


to any person causing the death, and the magistrate 
may arrive at a conclusion as to any person causing 
the death; but for practical purposes the various 
courts which the Board of Trade set up have no 
power to arrive at any practical conclusion as regards 
a person causing death?—No ; what they do is to 
indicate the persons who are to blame. 

29,512. But that is not followed in law by any 
consequences P-—No. 

29,513. But in the case of the magistrate and the 
coroner it is followed by the person being tried for 
that offence ?—Yes ; but it is done in this way, that if 
upon the report of the Board of Trade the railway 


= 


company saw that there was a case to prosecute any — 


servant of the company, they could collect their evi- 
dence and proceed against him. 

29,514. But if they preferred an indictment against 
any person without going before a justice of the peace, 
would they not expose themselves to very considerable 
censure ?—Yes ; they could not do it, 

29,515. Morally they could not do it; but legally 
they could do it ?—Yes. 

29,516. If there is no death, are not the coroner 


and the justice of the peace excluded ?—Yes, unless © 
the person who is to blame has done what amounts to — 


a criminal offence. 
29,517. If it was wilful injury, then the case might 
be investigated before a justice of the peace ?—Yes. 
29,518. But it could not be investigated before the 
coronor ?—_No; it would be investigated before a 
justice of the peace if it was a criminal offence. That 
may be an omission by the recent Act. 


29,519. It could not be investigated by the coroner? 


—No; he only investigates where there is death. _ 

29,520. If there is no criminal cause of injury, 
then the various tribunals which the Board of Trade 
may set up have alone jurisdiction to inquire >—That 
is so. Then I should add that the railway companies 
themselves, I believe, always inquire in their own way 
into the causes of an accident. 


29,521. They have no judicial powers, they have 


no authority ?—No. 
29,522. Am I to understand you that your view is, 
that instead of sanctioning a multiplicity of courts 


and tribunals, it is desirable to concentrate the law 


upon some one sort of tribunal P—Yes, ‘3 
29,523. (Earl De La Warr.) Taking away the 
jurisdiction of the coroner to a great extent, except 
as to facts ?P—Yes., aa 
29,524. (Chairman.) If I have understood you 
rightly, you would keep a jury upon this court of in- 
quiry ?—I think that it would be more desirable to do 
without them, and to assimilate these courts to the 
courts of marine inquiry, and to the Admiralty courts. 
29,525. When I put to you the question of its 
being with or without a jury, I thought that you said 


that it should be with a jury ?—I said that if it was 
thought desirable to have a jury, 1 would then let the 
coroner, specially where he was a medical man, he 
superseded by a barrister, say of 10 years’ standing. 

29,526. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then if the court is to 
perform a most essential function of the coroner, 
namely, committing a person for trial, should not the 
court be constituted by a person having the commis- 
sion of the peace ?—If the Act gave that particular 
power it would be substituting one justice of the 
peace for another. 

29,527. It would be substituting him for a statutory 
justice >—Yes. 

29,528. Do you think there is any necessity for 
that >—Yes, in the view that the coroner is not a 
desirable authority. 

29,529. Is it not perfectly easy in every county in 
England to find a person to conduct this inquiry and 
to commit a man ?—lI think that the best person to 
conduct it would be a barrister who has a knowledge 
of railway cases. 

29,530. Do you see any real distinction between an 
investigation properly conducted in a railway case, 
and in any other case of a complicated character ?— 
No; but the railway accidents have no doubt increased 
of late years, not only in number but also in serious- 
ness, and the result of that has been to give a special 
knowledge not merely to an increased class of engi- 
neers and skilled persons connected with the companies, 
but also to certain barristers and others who are en- 
gaged in those cases, and it seems to me to be a 
desirable thing that that knowledge should be made 
use of by the country. An accident may happen 
within the district of a coroner, for instance, who is 
_amedical man, and who really has no knowledge of 
law, or very little, and he may have to deal with 
experienced counsel who come before him, and with 
a number of experts, and he would almost say that 
he would be heartily glad to be without it. 

29,531. But on the other hand if the public interest 
was represented by some one before the magistrate, 
would it not be sufficient to protect it if there was a 
legal agent ?—Yes, if there was a president of sufficient 
experience, and with some knowledge of the question 
which came before him, otherwise it would be desirable 
to proceed. as in ordinary Marine cases and to try 
them before any magistrate, who would chance to 
have them brought before him. The advantage of 
having a person who has some knowledge of shipping, 
and a knowledge of sailors, and so forth, is evident ; 
and so in these cases I would say that it is desirable 
to take advantage of railway information. 

29,5382. (Earl De La Warr.) You would make it a 
process similar to that in the Admiralty Court, which 
is under a different law ; it is under the civil law and 
not under the common law, is it not ?—The difficulty 
in that case is not very great; the civil law is not so 
different from the common law as to make it desirable 
to take the case before a particular tribunal, such as 
civilians; Admiralty cases very often turn on facts, as 
other cases do, but they.turn on facts where nautical 
knowledge is desirable. 

29,533. But the Admiralty proceeding is a process 
of civil law ?—Some of their proceedings are. 

29,534. It is quite different from the common law.? 
—They proceed upon common law principles at the 
Marine inquiries in order to obtain their facts. 

29,535. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not the peculiarity of the 
Admiralty assessor this, that he is a man who himself 
has conducted the business and has retired from it, 
that is to say, he has been the master of a ship, and 
has had long experience, and has retired from his 
vocation. >— Yes. 

29,536. Therefore, if the analogy is to be followed, 


would not the only proper persons to be assessors be © 


persons who had been railway managers, and who had 
retired from hsuiness, and does an officer of the Board 
of Trade come at all within the same category as an 
assessor in the Admiralty Court ?—I think so; he has 


the same knowledge, or even a greater knowledge, 


_ than a retired sailor has, because a retired sailor would 
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only have a knowledge of a certain class of vessels, 
such as sailing vessels as opposed to steamers, and so 
on, whereas the officers of the Board of Trade have a 
knowledge of the whole of the railways in England, 
and of all their working, and I think that I am right 
in saying that there is nobody in England who can 
have the same amount of information and experience 
as the officers of the Board of Trade have. 

29,537. But haye they had any experience, in the 
proper sense of the word, of the management of a 
railway ?—Yes, because the returns of the traffic, and 
the management of the traffic, are so constantly before 
them whilst travelling, as they do very frequently, 
that they can form a very sound judgment upon those 
matters. 

29,538. Do you think that if at the beginning of 
this week one of the inspectors had been asked to take 
the charge of the South-western Railway he could have 
conducted the business, assuming that he was thrown 
entirely upon his own resources, in the same way as a 
master of the Trinity House if he was told to take 
charge of an Indiaman could take charge of that ship, 
and navigate it from here to India ?—I should say 
that he would do it better than any engineer in Eng- 
land, except a man who had taken that particular 

ost. 

29,539. (Chairman.) You have referred to the 
proposed constitution of the courts of the Board of 
Board of ‘Trade for railway inquiries, and you have 
given as an analogy the constitution of the Court of 
Admiralty, but is there not a difference in the object; 
is not the inquiry in the Admiralty Court, where the 
Trinity masters are sitting as assessors, as to the ques- 
tion of the actual pecuniary damage or injury to be 
awarded ?—It no doubt goes to this, namely, to find 
out who is to blame. 

29,540. A running down case is a common case 
in the Court of Admiralty >—Yes. 

29,541. And the inquiry is with the object of fixing 
the damage on the one ship or the other in a certain 
legal form ?—Yes. 

29,542. But in the case of the inquiries which are 
directed by the Board of Trade under the Act of 1871, 
or in the case of the proposed court, instead of decid- 
ing legally who is the person to blame, and whether it 
is manslaughter, or wilful murder, or accident, is it not 
rather the object to ascertain how the occurrence of a 
similar accident may be prevented in future —No 
doubt; but you always in both courts try to arrive at 
the facts of the accident. 

29,543. No doubt; but in the Admiralty Court you 
get the decision of the court at the close of the eyi- 
dence ?>—Yes. 

29,544. In the other case you had an inquiry which 
elicits certain facts and opinions upon which no legal 
decision is based ?—Yes. , 

29,545. But those opinions and reports of the in- 
spectors, I suppose, in some way or another come 
before the courts if there are any questions of 
damages ?>—Yes ; but then the reports of the Board of 
Trade are not evidence. They are not legal judg- 
ments. The inspecting officer must be called as a 
witness to support his report if it is brought forward 
at all in evidence. 

29,546. Am I to understand that the Board of 
Trade inspector who has held one of these formal in- 
quiries can be called in court to give evidence as to 
his opinions and the decision at which he has arrived ? 


less 


29,547. The Trinity Master in the Court of Admi- 
ralty, who has been setting there as nautical assessor, 
cannot be ealled ?—The nautical assessors, I believe, 
never have been called. ‘The Board of Trade inspec- 
tors of railways have been called upon trials. 

29,548. There seems to be a very important differ- 
ence between the two courts, namely, that in the 
Admiralty Court the nautical assessor and the judge 
arrive at a definite legal decision, whereas in the case 
of the Board of Trade inquiry it seems to me that no 
legal consequence follows the decision >—That is so. 

29,549. The object of the inquiry is rather to ascer- 
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tain the causes of the accident, so as to. avoid the 


q- recurrence of such an accident ?—That is just the 


oint. 

29,550. (Mr. Ayrton.) I do. not think that the 
analogy is quite strict, because the Court of Admiralty 
have to pronounce a personal sentence upon the 
master and the officers if the case requires it. But 
in the case of an inquiry by an inspector of the Board 
of Trade, or by the court which holds an investigation 
of an accident, 1 cannot discover that they have to 
do anything more than to state “the causes of the 
“accident, and all the circumstances attending the 
“ same, and any observations thereon or on the evi- 
“ dence, or on any matters arising out of ‘the investi- 
“* gation which they think right to make.” In the 

‘ourt of Admiralty if they find any person in fault 
there is power to recommend that his certificate shall 
be suspended or annulled?—Yes; the Railway Act 
and the Merchant Shipping Act are very similar, 
excepting in the particular respect which you speak 
of. 

29,551. In the Merchant Shipping Act is there not 
one kind of court appointed >—Not exactly. It may 
be a stipendiary magistrate, or it may be a county 
court judge. 

29,552. Is a county court judge allowed to inter- 
fere?—Yes. Mr. Farrer will no doubt give you 
evidence upon that point. 

29,558. (Earl De La Warr.) Are the witnesses 
examined vivd- voce in the Admiralty Court ¢ ?-— A fhi- 
-davits are admissible under certain circumstances, but 
as a rule the witnesses are examined viva voce. 

29,554. (Chairman.) Is there not a difference be- 
tween the inquiries which are held under the Merchant 
Shipping Act and the inquiries by the inspecting 
officers into accidents on railways, namely, that in the 
case of an inquiry under the Merehant Shipping Act, 
all the witnesses are examined upon oath, and no evi- 
dence is taken except upon oath, whereas in the case 
of an inquiry by an inspecting officer into an accident 
upon a railway, the evidence is not taken upon oath ? 
—That is so. 

29,555. Then do we not get to this, that under the 
present system of these inquiries an inspector forming 
bis opinion upon evidence which is not given on oath 
may be called upon to go into a court of law, and may 
be examined as to what his opinion was which was 
formed at that inquiry ?—Yes. 

‘29,556. So that he is giving evidence upon oath 
which is the result of evidence which has’ not been 
taken upon oath ?—Yes, but the primary value of the 
inspector’s work would be his viewing the spot in con- 
nexion with the witnesses ; it is what he sees there in 
connexion with the witnesses who are brought before 
him. 

29,557. But do these inquiries necessarily take place 
upon the spot with the witnesses at the time; are there 
not cases where a long period elapses >—Hven there I 
have no doubt that if ‘the facts were gone into, it would 
be found that there had been an ‘inspection at the 
time. In order that there may be no misunderstanding 
on this point, allow me to say that an inspector's re- 
port when brought before any other tribunal is no 
evidence at all, ‘and it cannot be used in evidence, 
unless the opposite party agree to admit it, which of 
course they will not do if it. in any way injures them ; 
it can only be of use if it is supported by sworn evi- 
dence, that of the inspector himself, and that which is 
called to support the inspector’s opinion, and the evi- 
dence which has been taken before him is not admis- 
sible without consent. 

29,558. But has it not happened that an inspecting 
officer has been called as a witness ina court of law, 
and has been asked whether he has not inquired into 
the circumstances of the accident, and, whether he has 
not formed an. opinion and made a report upon it ?— 
Yes, 

29,559. And then he has been asked whether such 
and such is not his opinion ?>—Yes. 

29,560. So that in fact although the document does 
not come in, he gives evidence upon oath that such and 
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such is his opinion ; that opinion having been fetta 
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upon unsworn evidence >—Yes. . But then it is of no 
value in order to find a verdict unless the jury believe 
it, and it must follow the ordinary rules of evidence, 
namely, first of all the examination of the inspector 
himself, who no doubt is subjected to a strict crogs- 
examination, and also the support of his opinion, and 
the facts of the case by other evidence. 


29,561. What is the reason why, inasmuch as the 


Act of 1871 gave the power of examining upon oath, 
that power is not used ?—I think that the Act of 
1871 does not give power to inspectors to examine on 
oath. 


29,562. (Mr. Ayrton.) “The Board of Trade may 


re direct an inquiry to be made by an inspector into — 


* the cause of any accident of which notice is for the 
** time being required, by or in pursuance of this Act, 


“ to be sent to the Board of Trade;” and then the — 


section goes on to say, ‘and where it appears to the 
“ Board of Trade that 1 more formal investigation is 
“ expedient, the Board of Trade may direct such in- 
“* vestigation to be held,” and it is to constitute a 
certain tribunal ; and then it says that that tribunal, 
which is called “the court,” “shall have for the pur- 
“ pose of such investigation all the powers of a court 
“ of summary jurisdiction when acting as a court in 
“ the exercise of its ordinary jurisdiction, and all the 
“ powers of an inspector under this Act” ?>—Before 


this Act the inspector simply had the power which he 


had under the original Railway Regulation Acts, which 
was that of inspection, and he had no power of going 
down to the spot as he has under this Act, and hold- 
ing an inquiry, and for that purpose entering upon 
any railway and the works and so on, and summoning 
any witnesses that he pleases belonging to the com- 
pany, and obliging them to give any answers and 
further the power of enforcing the production of 
documents. 

29,5638. (Karl De La Warr.) He can do that under 
a penalty ?—Yes. 

29,564. (Chairman.) He may require answers and 
returns, but they are not on oath ?—They may be 
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upon oath if he is a member of a court of formal inves- — 


tigation ; it is sub-section (“d”) which says “ They 
“may administer an oath and require any person 


“examined to make and sign a declaration of the — 


“ truth of the statements made by him in his exa- 
“ mination.” 
29,565. (Mr, Ayrton.) The inspector must be cle- 


er into a.court with the assistance of an assessor _ 


before he can get power to swear anybody ?-—Yes; 
there must be a formal investigation, so as to authorise 
an oath to be administered. The inspector must have 
somebody to assist him. 


29,566. ( Chairman.) Do you not think it desirable 


that the witnesses should be examined on oath in 


these inquiries ?—I think so for formal investigations, — 


but as regards the inspectors, I would hesitate; I 
think that probably Mr. Farrer will be able to speak 
more upon these points than I can, because I merely 
give the opinion of an ordinary bar rister. 
29,567. (Mr. Harrison.) When these reports of 
investigations are published they become public 


pr operty almost immediately ?>—Yes, directly that the — 


Board of Trade publish them. 
29,568. They are generally reprinted in all the 


newspapers of: the district where any serious accident _ 


occurs, are they not >—'They may be. * 
29,569. And of course the general public become 


intimately acquainted with the views of the officers of — 


the Board of Trade upon all those accidents ?— Possibly 
those who read their reports. 

29,570. Subsequently a question may come to trial 
for damages as against the railway company ?—Yes. 

29,57 1, And in that case the jury who are to try it 
are sitting there with a thorough knowledge of all 
these reports, although they have no judicial know ledge 
of them?—Yes; but then the judge invariably directs 
the jury and tells them that they are sworn, and that 
their duty is to find a verdict upon the evidence 
brought before them in court. It is like any statement 
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which is made in any other ease or trial; the jury are 
directed to pay no attention to it. 

29,572. (Mr. Galt.) Is there any reason to doubt 
the general fairness of the reports of the officers of 
the Board of Trade ?—None, whatever; the courts of 
law treat them with respect. 

29,573. (Chatrman.) It has happened that a diffe- 
rent opinion has been formed by the inspector from 
what has been arrived at by the coroner’s inquest ?— 
Yes. | 

29,574. In the one case it would be on sworn evi- 
dence, and in the other case it would be on unsworn 
evidence ?—Yes. 

29,575. (Mr. Harrison.) You do not always find 
that the experts whom you have complimented so 
highly agree with the views which are taken by the 
officers of the Board of 'Trade '—Lord Campbell com- 
plimented them in that manner, and not myself. 

29,576. But still the fact is as I state it ?No 
doubt, but then it comes back again to the decision on 
facts. 

29,577. A great many of those points are pure 
questions of opinion. You say that the officer of the 
Board of Trade is the most capable person in existence 
to decide such a question ?—No; I said on certain 
points. I have not said on every point. 

29,578. Do you consider that the actual experience 
which the officer of the Board of Trade has is greater 
than that of the resident engineer upon a railway who 
is cognisant perhaps of ten times the number of acci- 
dents of which the Board of Trade officer is cognisant? 
—Of course, if such a person could be found it might 
be so, but I would submit that the Board of T'rade 
officer should know as a fact more about accidents than 
any engineer in existence. 

29,579. I entirely differ from you '—It is a matter 
of opinion, and that is my opinion. 

29,580. (Mr. Galt.) Do. you not think that the 
officers of the Board of Trade, being in a position per- 
fectly independent of all parties and of all companies, 
and not having their interest in any way affected by 
any company, are in a position to give afair judgment 
upon any matters which may be brought before them? 
—It seems to me that they are the most proper persons 
to do so. 

_ 29,581. Do you not think it probable that they 
would give a more independent judgment on the sub- 


ject than gentlemen who might give a very fair 


opinion, but who were mixed up with different inte- 
rests, or connected with different companies ?—There 
is no doubt that not only their experience, but also 
their independence is beyond question, and I think that 
the experience of more than 20 years would guarantee 
what I say. 

29,582. (Chairman.) Is there anything else which 
you wish to mention ?—I think not, except that there 
was,an observation which Mr. Ayrton made which 
I should like to guard myself against, and that is as to 
the appointment of assessors in all courts. I mean 
that they should only~be appointed in those courts 
where it has been the custom to have them appointed. 
I limit my observation to that, because I am fully 
aware that « judge sitting at Westminster cannot 
appoint an assessor. WSs 

29,583. (Mr. Galt.) And anything which the 


- Board of Trade officer. has to do is merely to conduct 


a preliminary inquiry ?—Quite so. 

29,584. The case goes before a duly constituted 
court for full investigation ?—That is so. 
| 29,585. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you not think that there 
is great difficulty in this respect, that these special 
tribunals may present a report charging a man with 
felony, and that that has to be printed and published, 
which is a charge of felony against him without any- 
body being responsible for it, or without any conse- 
quences necessarily ensuing ?—TVhat would not be so, 
because the Board of Trade publish the report as it is 
now; but as toa man being responsible on a case of 


» this sort being found against him, it would be nothing 


whatever until he was committed for trial. 


e 


29,586. Do you think that if the court are to charge 
a person with felony it ought to be their duty to male 
that charge with the responsibility of committing 
him for trial for that felony ?—Yes, no doubt that. is 
desirable. 

29,587. (Mr. Galt.) You do not see any objection 
to giving the court that further power of committing 
for trial in the case which Mr. Ayrton supposes ?— 
No; when I say that I think that the court which 
makes these inquiries should have the power of finding 
a decision upon the question, it would be perfectly 
open either to the coroner or to the magistrate, or to 
anybody else, to act upon the opinion which they had 
formed, and the report which they had made; and 
you can searcely suppose that if there was a case which 
required to be taken up, one of the parties who were 
interested would not move in the matter, and bring the 
person who was to blame before a criminal tribunal. 

29,588. (Mr. Ayrton.) My question rather pointed 
the other way, namely, whether you thought it desir- 
able that a tribunal should be set up which should 
have the power of charging a person with felony, 
without at the same time taking upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of committing him to be tried for that 
felony ?—I certainly think it very undesirable that 
there should be any sucu court; and the courts which 
have been named, and which would be made as I 
suggest, would not take any such course; they would 
not say whether a man was guilty of felony, or whether 
he was guilty of a misdemeanor, or not; but they 
would merely point out the facts which would show 
that he was to blame, and not stating the extent to 
which he was to blame. 

29,589. But supposing that the report stated not 
merely the immediate cause of the accident, but the 
remote cause as well, and that/it stated that a man 
was killed in a railway accident, and that that accident 
was brought about by the negligence of the station- 
master, would not that be a charge of felony against 
the station-master ?— No, it would not, unless it went 
on tothe point that it was criminal negligence ; it 
must go further. It seems to me that it would be for 
a court of law, invested with full power, to say what 
the offence was. 

29,590. (Mr. Galt.) Even ordinary negligence is 
not an offence at common law; it must be criminal 
negligence ?—-Just so. 

29,591. (Mr. Ayrton.) What were the terms of the 
inquisition which you read, where a man was tried for 
felony ?—This is the Thorpe case; it says, “The said 
“ jurors say that as regards thesaid John Robson, the 
“ evidence before the said jurors is so positive, they 
“¢ the said jurors say the said John Robson is guilty of 
“* manslaughter, and as regards the said Alfred Cooper, 
“ the evidence before the said jurors is so conflicting, 
“ they the said jurors say it is not sufficient: to consti- 
“ tute criminality as against him the said Alfred 
“ Cooper.” _ 

29,592. It isa negative decision ?—Yes. There is one 
other case which I should like to mention, which is an 
important one. I have not all the particulars here, but 
it was a case where the jury found that the accident 
occurred through there being rotten sleepers upon the 
line, and the inspecting officer went there and found 
that it was a broken spring of the engine which caused 
the damage, and that the rotten sleepers had nothing 
to do with it. 

29,598. (Chairman.) With regard to the course of 
inquiry which you have suggested, namely, that the 
coroner’s inquest should find the fact of death, and that 
the formal inquiry under the Board of Trade should 
find the contributing causes, I do not understand you 
to contemplate that any legal action would take place, 
such as the committal of a man ?—No. 

29,594. You would contemplate magisterial action 
taking place immediately upon a prosecution by the 
Board of Trade, or by some person ?—Quite so. 

29,595. And then there would be the ordinary 
magisterial inquiry, as in the case of any person 
charged with a crime ?—Yes. 

29,596. (Earl De La Warr.) The Board of Trade 
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would suggest'the criminality, but they would not be- 
come prosecutors ?—I would not say that they would 
be prosecutors, but they would suggest the cireum- 
stances upon which somebody could act subsequently. 

29,597. (Chairman.) Just in the same way as in a 
police matter, where it is suggested that some one has 
been run over and killed ?—Yes. 

29,598. And then it is, optional with the magistrate 
to inquire into it >—Yes. 

29,599. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then a justice of the peace 
would have to sit in judgment upon the proceedings of 
the Board of Trade, and if he was not satisfied that 
there was a case of manslaughter he would discharge 
the person accused ?—With submission, I do not think 
that there would be that difficulty, because the first 
court would get at the facts, and would simplify them, 
and put them in a position for further investigation, 
and the magistrate would only call such witnesses as 
were necessary to commit the person for trial, therefore 
the inquiry would very much simplify the matter to 
begin with. 

29,600. It would entirely depend upon the view 
which the justice of the peace took of his duty ?—But 
still he must be bound by the facts, and the question 
would be whether the report and the examination into 
the facts showed sufficient evidence to warrant a 
person being committed for trial. 

29,601. But he would have to begin de novo and to 
take his proceeding, and he might think himself com- 
petent to form an opinion as to whether, or not, there 
had been negligence ?—If the case was so doubtful as 
that, the magistrate would first of all scarcely take it 
up, but supposing that he did take it up the probability 
is that justice would be done, because if the case was 
doubtful, it would not be desirable to commit the person 
for trial. It must be remembered that the Board of 
Trade report would not say that the persons were 
guilty of manslaughter, or of any crime, but simply that 
they were to blame. 

29,602. Upon the Board of Trade inquiry, you 
would expect the person who was suspected to attend 
and to tender his own evidence, and you would com- 
pare the facts, whereas when the matter goes before a 
justice of the peace, he is entitled to defend himself, 
and to ask the justice of the peace to take evidence in 
his favour ?—In practice, whenever a witness comes 
before the Board of Trade inspector, he can object to 
give evidence on the ground that he may eriminate 
himself ; and I do not think that any barrister or any 


-judge of a court would put any further questions to 
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that person. 

29,603. Do you understand that the person who is 
incriminated by the Board of Trade Court is entitled 
to appear before that court with legal assistance ?— 
He may do so. 

29,604. And to cross-examine all the witnesses, and 
to tender his own evidence ?—There is no doubt that 
he can do so, and that the court can accept it, and 
practically the men do appear. 

29,605. Do you understand that there is a right to 
do that under the Act ?—Under the Act I do not 
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understand that there is aright, but as a matter of 


practice it is asked, and the court has always per- — 


mitted if. 

29,606. But before a justice of the peace he hag 
right to appear, has he not P—Yes, he has a right, and 
in the Board of Trade Court he does appear. J am 
sure that the court would always give leave to anyone 
to appear. 

22,607. (Chairman.) In such a case would the: 
witnesses all be examined in his presence ?—They 
would be all examined in his presence, and I am sure 
that the court would take particular care of that. It 
has happened on several occasions that men have 
been committed for trial after the Board of Trade 
courts have been held, and men who have appeared © 
there by their counsel, or their advocates, have been 
told frequently to stay in court, and to hear all the 
evidence which goes on, if they pleased to do so. 

29,608. What would happen if, in the~ course of 
your inquiry, it became evident that there was-a prima 
facie charge or allegation against one of the railway 
servants who had not been in the room during the 
earlier evidence, would the evidence be taken over 
again ?—You would certainly give him an opportunity 
of suggesting any question which should be put, so 
as to test the evidence. 

29,609. In a magisterial court that evidence would 
be ignored ?—Practically, they read over the depo- 
sitions. 

29,610. (Mr. Ayrton.) The person being present, 
ane the cross-examination taking place upon them ?— 

es. a 

29,611. (Mr. Galt.) What definite objection have 
you to the court being so constituted as to have a 
power to commit ?—I think that I stated in starting, 
or at least I meant so to state, that my view of these 
cases is that the value of these courts is as to arriving 
at the causes and the cireumstances of the accident, 
and that that is their primary function, and that only 
secondarily they are to go into the question of who is 
to blame. 

29,612. (Mr. Ayrton.) But do you not think that 
having regard to the convenience of the witnesses, 


— 


and more especially justice towards any person who — 


may be incriminated, and the expense which he would 
have to incur in a double inquiry by defending himself 
before that tribunal, it would be desirable that the 
court should in all cases be presided over by a person 
having authority by law to commit any incriminated 
person, and that the proceedings of the court’ should 
be conducted ‘in the same manner as those of justices — 
of the peace on a preliminary inquiry ?—I do not think 
that the time has arrived for that at present. I think 
that until the matter has further experience thrown 
upon it, and until public opinion is more formed upon. 
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these matters, it is undesirable that that power should 


be taken at present in that direction. 
hereafter desirable is another thing. 
29,613. (Mr. Galt.) But assuming that the Tene 
lature thinks that that plan would be better, it is 
merely a matter of public opinion which you say is not. 
sufficiently advanced to carry it out ?-—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Tuomas Henry Farrer, Esq., examined. 


29,614. (Chairman.) You are permanent secretary 
to the Board of Trade ?—Yes. 

29,615. You have been connected with the Board 
of Trade, and with the business of the railway depart- 
ment for some years r—I have been connected with the 
Board of ‘Trade for about 25 years, and with the rail- 
way department not so long, but for a good many 

ears. 
! 29,616. The powers of the Board of Trade regarding 
the safety of trains are, first, inspection and the power 
of making conditions before opening a new line; and 
secondly, the powers which were obtained in 1871 
with regard to the investigation and inquiry into acci- 
dents ?—Yes; and in addition to that the power of 


obtaining returns of accidents which existed prior to 

1871. 4 
29,617. ‘There is also the power of obtaining returns — 

and information as to the state of the arrangements 


What may be i 


i 


with regard to interlocking or securing points and the 


establishment of signals >—Yes; that power was given 
in 1873. . 

29,618. In the first instance, will you describe the 
powers which the Board of Trade have with regard to 
the inspection and opening of new lines. I think that 
you have the full power of preventing the opening of a 
new line if you find any portion of the structural 
works or of the road in a dangerous state, or a de- 
ficiency of signals, or a deficiency of station accom- 
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modation?—Yes ; by the Act of 1842,5 & 6 Vict. 

c. 55. ss. 4, 5, and 6. Section 6 enacts that if the 
inspecting officer reports in writing to the Board of 
Trade “that in his opinion the opening of the railway 
 syould be attended with danger to the public using 
“ the same, by reason of the incompleteness of the 
“ works or permanent way, or the insufficiency of the 
“ establishment for working such railway,” in that 
case the Board of Trade have power to postpone 
the opening of the railway. 

_ 29,619. The officers of the Board of Trade 
frequently defer the opening for insufficiency, do they 
not ?—Frequently. 

_ 29,620. And a penalty is imposed for opening the 
line without the permission of the Board of Trade ?— 
The penalty is 20/. a day if the line is opened after the 
Board of Trade have postponed the opening of it. 

29,621. Have you ever had any cases in which that 
penalty has been incurred ?—I am not aware of any 
case in which the penalty has been inflicted. 

29,622. My question was whether there were any 
cases in which the penalty had been incurred ?>—Yes, 
I think that there have been some cases in which it 
has been incurred. 

29,623. Was that in the case of new lines, or merely 

of new connecting lines, or branches, or spurs ?—I 
think that it has been in the case of new lines, and I 
think also in new works upon old lines. 

29,624. Can you give us any case ?—I will make a 
note of that point, and will supply the Commissioners 
with that information. 

29,625. Do you think that you have had any such 
case within the last 10 years ?—There was an impor- 
tant case on the Great Western Railway where the 
company opened a siding and a crossing at the Pad- 

_ dington Station, and in that case the Board of Trade 
sued the company in Chancery, and obtained an in- 
junction upon the ground that they had opened the 
line without having had it inspected. 

29,626. Was not there a moot point about it as to 
whether they could do anything within their stations ? 
—Quite so. 

29,627. (Mr. Galt.) Did you press for a penalty in 
that case ?—No; we proceeded at common law, or 
rather I believe under the general Act 7 & 8 Vict. 
ce. 85. s. 17, which gives power to apply to the Court 
of Chancery for an injunction as to anything which is 
done by a railway company in contravention of the Acts 
which govern the railway company. The power of 
postponing the opening of new lines was considerably 
extended in 1871 by the Act of the 34 & 35 Vict. 
c. 78. A doubt arose in consequence of the Great 
Western case whether the power of inspection extended 
to junctions and new works upon old lines. 

29,628. (Chairman.) 1 would rather take that as a 
separate question. I am confining myself to the ques- 
tion before opening a new line, and your power over a 
new line. You have pointed out that the inspectors 
for certain reasons can postpone the opening; they 
postpone it as a rule, I think, for month?—Yes; 
the rule is, that the Board of Trade postpone it for a 
month. ‘The practice used to be to inspect the line 
again, but now, under the recent Act, we can postpone 
the opening of the line from month to month without 
a fresh inspection. It would be a considerable con- 
venience if, instead of that postponement from time to 
time, it could be postponed once for all until the com- 
pany gave notice that the defects had been remedied. 

_ 29,629. Formerly there must have been a fresh 
inspection within another month ?—Yes. - : 


a 


_ 29,630. That was to see whether the works had 
been completed 2>—Yes. 
29,631. But now you can postpone the opening 
without an inspection ?—Yes. : 
29,632. You postpone it for a month t—Yes. 
29,633. You would suggest that it should be post- 
poned until the works were completed ?—Yes. 
29,634, Can you explain the object of the monthly 
letter ?—No, it was before my recollection ; it has been 
_ so ever since the year 1840. It was probably for the 
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purpose of seeing that the department did not em- 
barrass the railway more than was necessary. 

29,635. Would your suggestion of changing the 
monthly letter arise from accommodating the depart- 
ment or accommodating the railway company ?—It 
would accommodate the department without doing 
anything otherwise than was accommodating to the 
railway company. 

29,636. Does it entail any large number of letters 
for a month ?—No, it only entails a watch on the part 
of the clerks. 

29,637. (Earl De La Warr.) Is the inspection made 
by more than one officer of the Board of Trade ?— 
No, it is in general only made by one officer ; except in 
cases where there is a serious question at issue between 
the railway company and the inspecting officer, and 
then the board refer to another officer, and sometimes 
to all four. 

29,638. (Chairman.) Does the point arise from the 
incompleteness of the works, or otherwise ?>—Latterly 
I think it has arisen from questions of signalling 
rather than from works. 

29,639. How many officers have you?—Four in- 
specting officers. 

29,640. Are you always able to inspect within a 
reasonable time '—Generally, I think so. Sometimes 
there is a considerable pressure. 

29,641. So far as regards the inspection of new 
lines, you think that one of the four officers has been 
able to attend to it?—Yes; there is seldom a com- 

laint. 

29,642. (Mr. Galt.) How much time is occupied ? 
—It depends upon what there is to inspect. 

29,648. ( Chairman.) It depends upon whether there 
is a branch of six miles or a line of 20 miles ?—Yes. 

29,644. Have you had any conflict of opinion be- 
tween the company and your officers as to the require- 
ments which have been made by the letter with respect 
to the opening of new lines P—At different times we 
have had conflicts, but most of them have been got 
over without much difficulty; for instance, upon the 
moot question of interlocking points and signals, there 
was a conflict of opinion with respect to the demands 
made upon a railway company for putting them up 
at some new branch; and the Board had to take the 
opinion of the law officers whether they could demand 
it or not; and the opinion of the law officers was, that 
they could demand it. 

29,645. I am referring to a conflict of opinion as to 
the necessity or the expediency of a certain thing ?—~ 
There have been various conflicts at different times, 
but I do not think that they have ever led ultimately 
to any serious difficulty. 

_ 29,646. They have been settled in discussion ?>— 
They have been settled in discussion. Iam not aware, 
for instance, that there is any point upon which the 
Board of Trade are now in conflict with the railway 
companies on any essential matter of this kind. 

29,647. The next point upon which you exercise 
control for the purpose of safety is with regard to the 
inquiries as to accidents ?—Perhaps it would be well 
that I should put in the last requirements of the in- 
spectors of the Board of ‘Trade (See Circular of 
18 Nov. 1874, in Report, App. K.). From time to 
time the inspectors consult together and arrange as to 
what they will require with respect to the opening of 
any new line; and these are the most recent require- 
ments which they have made ; that was in 1874. 

29,648. Is there any material alteration ?—There is 
the requirement of apparatus for carrying on the block 
system, and the fidatleckiie of points and signals, 

29,649. (Earl De La Warr.) These requirements 
can be legally enforced ?—Yes. At the end of them 
the inspectors have added some things which they 
recommend, but which cannot be enforced ; they are 
mere recommendations or precautions. 

29,650. (Chairman.) Are these requirements the 
result of the deliberation of the inspecting officers, or 
are they the result of a conference with certain otficers 
of the Board of Trade ?—They are requirements re- 
commended by the inspecting officers of the Board ‘of 
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Trade, and adopted on their advice by the Boar d. 
Everything, of course, is done in concert with the 
legal officers, but recommendations on practical matters 
of railway construction rest with the inspecting officers. 
Legal and civil officers would only interfere for the 
purpose of considering whether their requirements 
could be enforced legally or not, and whether it was 
or was not prudent to enforce them. 

29,651. With regard to the returns of the accidents, 
you have greatly “increased powers with respect to 
them, have you not?— Yes. Returns of accidents 
have always been required first under the Act of 1840, 
3 & 4 Vict. c. 97., and then under the Act of 1842, 
5 & G6 Vict. ce. 55., and finally under the Act of 1871, 
34 & 35 Vict. c. 78. 

29,652. Under that Act the returns have been pre- 
sented to Parliament for the last two or three years ?— 
Yes. 

29,653. Have you had any difficulty with regard to 
the class of accidents which should be included 2— 
Yes, very considerable difficulty. 

29,654. Will you read the words of the section ?— 
It is the 6th section of the Act of 1871 :-—“ Where in 
‘* or about any railway, or any of the works or build- 
“ ings connected with such railway, or any building 
“ or place, whether open or enclosed, occupied by the 
“ company working such railway, any of the following 
** accidents take place in the course of working any 
“ railway ; that is to say, (1.) Any accident attended 
“ with loss of life or personal injury to any person 
“ whomsoever : (2.) Any collision where one of the 
“ trains is a passenger train: (3.) Any passenger 
“ train or any part of a passenger train accidentally 
“ leaving the rails: (4.) Any accident of a, kind not 
* comprised in the foregoing descriptions, but which 
“ is of such a kind as to haye caused, or to be likely 
“ to cause, loss of life or personal injury, and which 
‘* may be specified in that behalf by any order to be 
“* made from time to time by the Board of Trade.” 

29,655. Have you issued any orders under that Act 
with regard to the accidents to be returned r—Yes. 

29,656. Have you a copy of them ?—Yes.,. I will 
put in all the orders which have been made since the 
Act was passed (delivering in the same. See App. 
A, to the Report.) 

29,657. Apparently from the section which you have 
read, and from these returns, you would not get any 
ease of collision between two goods trains, or two 
mineral trains, or of collision between two engines, or 
of collision with a goods waggon, if it did not hurt 
anybody ?—It seems to be so. 

25,658. (Mr. Harrison.) Some cases have oceurred ? 
-—Probably. 

29,659. (Chairman.) Taking the accidents returned 
by the companies, do you consider that all of them 
come within the category of “the course of working,” 
which are the words of the clause ?—Those words 
have given us very great difficulty; we have not known 
how to construe them; we have had complaints from 
the persons representing the servants of companies that 
our returns do not contain all the aceidents to the ser- 
vants; we have found that some of those accidents have 
happened in sheds, and upon the premises of the 
company, and the servants state (and I think that they 
state truly) that the Act of Parliament requires a return 
of all accidents which happen on any part of the 
premises of the company in the working of the rail- 
way. 

29,660. The words are :—“ in the course hoe working 
“any railway” ?—Yes. ‘Then the question arises 
whether an accident to a man falling off an engine in 
an engine shed, or to a man putting goods upon a truck 
while it is in the shed of the company, should be in- 
cluded as an accident in the course of working the 
railway. It appeared to come within the terms of the 
Act of Parliament; but of course these accidents are 
of a very different nature from those which happen 
to running trains; and in the recent form of return 
these cases are separated and put in a separate part of 
the return. 
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29; 661. Taking such a case as one which The 


before me in 1872 on the Great Western line of a lady — 
passing down the steps and getting injured, wou 

you consider that an accident in 1 the course of workin 
the railway ?—That is rather difficult to say ; if she 
had fallen down and if the train had gone over her, T 
presume that it would have been so. The companies 


have been in considerable difficulty in returning these’ 
accidents; we have in the first returns published put 


them down as the companies have put them, 

29,662. Do you include in the return of accidents 
such a case as this, namely ; where a railway porter or 
a carter taking out goods for delivery sprains his back 
when he is lifting a. box at the door of a private ware- 
house in the town ?—No, I think et we do not put 
in those cases now. 

29,663. Were they included at one time ?—Yes, I 
think so, in some of the rettiirns, but it would depend 
upon whether the company returned them in the first 
instance, and then whether we put them in or not 
afterwards. There might be a very nice distinction in 
the case put, because if the man was lifting goods from 
one truck to another it would come within the Act. 

29,664. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think it desirable 
to exclude all cases except those which happen in the 
direct working of the railway ?—Then the question is, 
what is the direct working of the railway. 

29,665. ( Chairman.) Do you include accidents which 
happen in the handling of goods in the floors of ware- 
houses, where men sprain their backs, and there are 
things of that sort ?—I think that those cases would be 
included if they happened upon the premises. of the 
company. 

29,666. Although they might occur in the upper 
floors of the warehouses ?— Yes. 

29,667. Do you think that. they can be considered to 
arise in the working of the railway ?—It depends upon 
what you want. 
occurring upon the line from collisions of trains and 
matters of that kind, it would be desirable to exclude 
them. If you wish to have all the accidents to the 
servants of railway comps anies then of course they 
must be included. But in the latter case, it is no 
doubt desirable to distinguish in the published returns 
between the two classes of accidents, and we haye 
endeavoured to do so. 


if you want to have mer ely accidents . 


he 


29,668. Do you understand the object of the return 


to be to show all the accidents. to the railway servants 
from any cause whatever, or the accidents from railway 
working alone ?—I think that the latter is the more 
important object. 

29,669. If the former was the object, ought you not 
to include accidents happening to men employed by the 
railway company in rolling the rails  —Possibly, if they 
are works of their own. 


29,670. But in practice they are not included r—/ ~ 


No, they would not be included as happening in the 
working of the railway; they happen in mantis 
the railway. 


29,671. If in the same way a railway man was taking [ 


woods into a warehouse in a street ‘in London, and if a 


biz crushed his foot, it would not be in the working 


of the railway any more than a man getting his foot 
crushed in a rolling mill?—I think that it must be on 
the premises of the company to be included in the 
return. 


the cases occur upon the premises which do not relate 
to the working of the railway ?—Yes. 

29,673. Do you not consider that the intention of the 
Legislatur é was to ascertain accidents occurring from the 
wor rking of the line?—It is very important that the 
latter class of accidents should’ be separately distin- 
guished ; whether it is desirable to have a return of the 
accidents happening’ to railway servants from other 
causes is another question, but it is important to keep 
a a the accidents occurring in the working of the 
ine. 

29,674. (Chairman.) Is it not desirable to ascertain 
ea accidents occurring from railway locomotion ?— 

es, 


29,672. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that many of 
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29,675. (Mr. Galt.) What object would be gained by 
ascertaining that an accident to a porter happened on 
the railway premises, or anywhere else ?—Then the 
question would be whether it happened on the line; if 
he was shunting waggons it would be on the railway. 

29,676. ( Chairman.) Taking it generally, and taking 
the returns of accidents in the last three years, do they 
show how many of those accidents are attributable to 
railway working, or do they include more than that ?— 
I think that they include a great many accidents which 
might have occurred in any warehouse or place of 
traffic or manufacture. 

29,677. So that so far as regards the public safety, or 
the safety of railway servants, you think that there is 
no special reason why those accidents occurring on 
upper floors and altogether unconnected with railway 
waggons should be returned more than those which 
occur in Pickford’s warehouse, or Chaplain and Horne’s 
warehouse, or any other warehouse ?—Not if you can 
separate them. You must remember that this return 
of accidents to the company’s servants is a new thing, 
and consequently has hardly got itself worked out yet. 


29,678. Up to the end of 1873 your department 
returned the accidents just as they were sent in by 
the companies ?—Yes. 

29,679. And the accidents returned depended upon 
the view which was taken by the companies of an 
injury, or a casualty, and whether they would return 
it as an accident ?—Yes, with the qualification that 
the Board had reason to think that accidents were not 
always returned. They consequently asked the Home 
_ Office to request the coroner to send them the results 
of inquests held in such cases, so as to make the 
coroner’s returns a check. 

29,680, (Earl De La Warr.) Is not the cause of 
the accident always returned ?—Yes; but in the last 
return we have attempted to summarise the accidents 
and to class them under different heads, and to dis- 
tinguish them so that people may not be misled. 


29,681. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think it desirable to have 
some test as to what is to be considered an accident, for 
instance, whether the case should be included of a 
_ lady passenger having two of her fingers pinched by 
a carriage door. Might you not say that no accident 
should be included which did not involve a man 
being kept for a week or a fortnight from duty. At 
present I see that the most trifling things possible 
are included. Would it not be desirable that there 
should be a direction to the railway companies, that 
unless a servant was prevented from working for a 
certain time, say a week or a fortnight, no notice should 
be taken of the case ?—It is an extremely difficult thing 
to say what should be included as an accident. Some- 
times a man hardly appears to be injured at all and 
yet he is so shaken that he dies, and it becomes a very 
serious matter. That case ought to be included in the 
- eases of serious accident. 

29,682. I am speaking of servants of the company, 
and the time for which they are incapacitated ?—I can 
see no objection whatever. to relieving the companies 
from the necessity of making returns, unless. their 
servants are incapacitated for a certain time. 

29,683. (Chairman.) Cases have been returned of 
@ company’s servant who has had a thorn in his finger 
and has gone tothe doctor to have it extracted, and has 

returned to work in half an hour ?—Possibly. 

29,684. You have returned accidents which have 
been unattended with loss of life or personal injury. 
For instance, you have returned a large number of 
rails which have been broken, but where there has 
been no accident in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but they have been detected by the gangers. Is it not 
desirable that they should be shown in some other way 
instead of being classed as accidents at all? Those 
cases appear to have been found by the platelayers 
and to have been taken out, and they have been re- 

turned in consequence of the orders of the Board of 
Trade; but do you think that they should be called ac- 
-cidents ?—Possibly it might be better to confine the 
term “accident” to a case where there was injury to 
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person or to life, and to get sorae other word for these 
matters ; but I think it desirable that these matters 
should be returned. 

29,685. They would be just in the same category as 
the case of the wheel of a carriage being found defec- 
tive before it goes out ?—Just so. If you look to the 
immediate consequences it is unimportant; but if you 
look to what might have been the consequences, or to 
the lesson taught by it, it is an important thing. We 
have just the same question as to ships, namely, whether 
there has been a material damage ; but an accident to 
aship without material damage may be just as im- 
portant as if damage had been caused. 

29,686. But in this case it is.a case where a par- 
ticular piece of iron has failed ?—Yes. 

29,687. It hardly appears to be a correct term to 
call that an accident ?—Possibly not. 

29,688. (Mr. Galt.) But do you think it desirable 
that that case should be returned ?—Yes, in some form 
or another. 

29,689. (Chairman.) Taking the case of a sheep or 
a lamb getting upon the line and being killed, that case 
is classed among accidents ?—It is an accident to the 
sheep or the lamb. 

29,690. No doubt it is a very unpleasant one, but do 
you think that those cases properly come within the 
category of railway accidents ?—There was a case 
which happened two or three years ago near Guildford, 
in which a beast got upon the line, which was very 
serious in its results. 

29,691. But I now speak of the case of sheep or 
lambs getting upon the line and being killed. Do you 
think that such a case as that should be classed among 
railway accidents for the purpose of a railway return ? 
It is difficult to draw the line ?—Yes. 

29,692. Do you think that there is any serious 
reason for such cases as those being returned under the 
head of railway accidents ?—If sheep were able to get 
upon the line it would be very important with regard 
to the safety of the line. 

29,693. What would stop a Welsh sheep ?—A six- 
foot Yorkshire wall would stop it. 

29,694, (Mr. Harrison.) I will take the case of a 
railway where the line is not fenced in, and where it 
goes for 10 miles over a moor, and where a sheep is 
killed, would you callit a railway accident in that case? 
—Let me put a counter case, namely, the case of the 
Midland Railway running from Settle to Carlisle across 
the Yorkshire moors. I think it would be a very 
serious danger to the public if a sheep could get upon 
that line. 

29,695. I put the case in which no passengers are 
conveyed, and in which it is only a mineral line ?—Of 
course you have then only to consider the safety of 
the men who work the trains. You can put those 
cases, but the question is whether if you exclude all 
such cases you would not exclude cases which you 
would wish to include, 

29,696. (Chairman.) Why should a lamb be in- 
cluded and a hound not be included ?—I am not sure 
that a hound might not be included. 

29,697. Is there any value to the public in including 
or excluding these cases?—I think that there is a 
value to the public in including cases where the acci- 
dent might have been attended with danger to the 
public. 

29,698. Then there are accidents which refer to 
persons, for instance, a boy sliding on a bridge over the 
railway and tumbling over and breaking his neck ; do 
you think that you could with much advantage to the 
public include that case in the return of railway acci- 
dents ; the boy does not go on the railway ?—No; I 
should think that that is not properly a railway acci- 
dent at all. 

29,699. (Mr. Galt.) Do you. insert every return of 
an accident returned by the companies >—We began 
by doing so, and we are now gradually sifting the 
returns and trying to get them into a better shape, and 
I think that we shall do so more and more. But if 
you ask me generally for my opinion, it is that we 
have now too many returns rather than too few. 
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29,700. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
have returned a great many accidents, but last year 
they were threatened to be prosecuted?—The Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Company last year failed to 
give a proper statutory return of the accidents, and I 
daresay that they have gone now to an extreme in the 
other direction. 
companies intend to behave perfectly right about this 
matter of returns. 

29,701. (Chairman.) It does not appear to be a 
question between you and the companies as to their 
supplying you with sufficient information, but the 
question is what should be included in the return which 
is presented to Parliament, so as to give a fair idea of 
the dangers in working P—Yes. 

29,702. I gather from you that a great many things 
have been included which you think ought not to be 
included ?—Probably. 


29,703. Are you considering the question of reducing: 


them ?—Yes, or of distinguishing them. 

29,704. With regard to the inquiries into accidents, 
they are now, as I understand, made in two forms, one 
by the inspecting officer himself going down to the 
spot, and in other cases by a formal inquiry by the 
Board of Trade, that has been the case since 1871 ?>— 
Yes. Up to 1871 the Board of Trade had no legal 
power of inquiry into accidents, and in 1871 that Act 
was passed to which reference has been made. It was 
framed so as to correspond in a great measure with the 
powers of inquiry which the Board had long possessed 
in the case of ships. Let me add there is no point 
upon which the Board of Trade have felt more anxiety 
than upon these inquiries. They have thought that 
whereas it was not expedient as a general thing to in- 
terfere with the working or management of railways, it 
was the business of the Gover nment to throw light upon 
everything which occurred on railways and upon the 
causes of accidents, and that it was therefore desirable 
to have the shortest and most searching inquiries. 
Up to 1871 the practice was to send down an inspect- 
ing officer, and he held such an inquiry as he could, 
and the railway companies generally gave him every 
assistance ; but he had no statutory power to do so, 
and whatever he did was done by the leave of the rail- 
way companies. In 1871 power was given for the 
inspector to hold an inquiry whether the railway com- 
pany liked it or not, and, in the second place, to hold 
the more special form of quasi-judicial investigation 
which has been spoken of by Mr. Ravenhill. 

29,705. When a notice of an accident is brought in 
it is brought to the notice of the assistant secretary, 
or the person in charge of those returns, and if the 
accident appears to be of sufficient importance to send 
one of the inspectors to report upon it, he is sent 
down ?—If the inquiry appears to be one of signal 
importance, or one to which public attention Will be 
seriously directed, a formal investigation is ordered 
under the 7th Seetion of the Act of 1871 ; but by far 
the greater number of cases are now conducted by the 
inspector alone under the 4th section. 

29,706. In some cases I see that some days, or a 
week, have elapsed between the occurrence of the acci- 
dent and the holding of your investigation ?—That 


would probably happen on account of some difficulty — 


in getting the inspector to attend. Sometimes many 
accidents happen close together, and the inspector is 
very fully occupied, 

29,707. For instance, a collision occurred on the 
81st of December, and the order for investigation -is 
dated on the 6th of January ?—Yes, but “without 
knowing the case I cannot speak upon it. The in- 
spectors are at work in all parts of the kingdom, and 
sometimes they cannot attend to a particular case at 
once. 

29,708. Iam speaking of the order of the depart- 
ment directing the inquiry ?—The order is made im- 
mediately, but the time of holding it would depend on 
the officer appointed, his occupation, and where he 
was. 

29,709. (Mr. Galt.) Are the inspectors of the Board 
of Trade much occupied in these inquiries ?—Yes, 
in these inquiries and in inspections. They have 
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some other business now; they have business ¢con-— 
nected with waterworks and gasworks, upon which 
they have to report; but the bulk of their business is 
the inspection of lines and the inquiry into accidents, 

29,710. (Chairman.) I have noticed that in some 
cases a month, or even more, has elapsed between 
the accident and the investigation. Does that arise — 
from the inspector being occupied elsewhere ?—Yes, — 
generally. : 

29,711. Is it the desire of the Board of Trade tut | 
the accidents should be inquired into as promptly as — 
possible ?—Certainly. 

29,712. Do you consider it desirable that thei inquiry 
should take place as soon as possible ?—Certainly. 
29,718. (Mr. Galt.) Do you refer to inquiries where 

there has been loss of life, or not ?—Yes. I do not” 
think that loss of life is necessary in order to make it — 
requisite to hold an inquiry; there are many cases . 
where there is no loss of life, and where the oe 
is still thought necessary. 

29,714. (Chair man.) For instance, on the 28th off 
January there was an accident on the Sheffield Rail- 
way, and the inquiry was not held until the 4th of - 
March, there having been three or four passengers and — 
the ouard i injured ?—I cannot make any statement as” 
to that case without inquiring into it. 

29,715. The order seems to have been given within — 
six days ?—I cannot give you the reason of that delay 
without inquiry. 

29,716. This is one of the cases of which I have, 
given you a note, and perhaps you will give an explana-. ! 


tion of it 2—T wiil. | 


29,717. (Mr. Galt.) Does the delay in instituting — 
the inquiry arise from any other cause except your 
officers being engaged ?—It may occasionally arise in © 
consequence “of the witnesses not being forthcoming, or ~ 
for the convenience of the railway company; we always — 
give notice to the railway company. ‘ 

29,718. ( Chairman.) Where an opinion has to be — 
formed upon the statements of the company’s servants, — 
is it not desirable that they should be examined as _ 
quickly as possible >—Certainly ; their memory is liable ~ 
to confusion, and after a time imagination is i to 
take the place of memory. | 

29,719. There is another class of returns which are 
made under the recent Act, namely, as to the inter- 
locking of points and signals ?—Yes. 

29,720. (Mr. Galt.) Before you institute an inquiry, | 
do you consult the company with regard to their con- i 
venience as to the time of holding it >—The inspecting 
officer always does that. d 

29,721. ‘That in many cases is probably the cause of — 
the delay ?—Yes. Sometimes the officers whom the © . 
company wish to be present are engaged elsewhere, 

29,722. (Chairman.) Assuming that some of the 
officers of the company are elsewhere, do you not — 
think it important that the evidence of the servants o F 
the company should be taken ?-—Certainly. The ti 
and place are matters of discretion with the inspecti P q 
officer, and he arranges them with regard to other 
business and other arrangements as best he can. ; ; 

29,723. Have you any rule at the department by a 
which a formal i inquiry is directed, or does it depend 
upon the President ?—It depends upon the President ~ 
and is upon his responsibility. But you must re- q 
member that this is a comparatively new practice, i 
originated in 1871, and there are various ways in 
which that inquiry may be held, the, question which 
of them should be adopted in different cases is scarcely a 
settled ; the proceeding is very tentative as yet. 

29, 724. Is the department satisfied with the results ; 
of those inquiries, or would the department suggest — 
any improvements in them ?—I think that we haye 
hardly had sufficient time to judge, or to suggest any 
material alteration of the practice. With regard to 
the whole of this question of inquiry, it is a matter 
of very considerable difficulty. You have to settle 
whether your object is to throw light upon the trans- 
action for your own guidance or for the information — 
of the public, or for the purpose of prosecuting per- — 
sons who may have been criminal, or for the purpose — 
of enabling persons who may have been injured Py 


an accident to bring actions. You have to determine 
all those questions before you determine how to pro- 
ceed. If you wish to get at the facts for your own 
guidance | am not sure that there is any better way 
than sending an experienced and trustworthy officer to 
look at the place, and to take evidence, and to make 
@ report without binding him by any rules; but if you 
want to produce anything which shall have an effect 
on the public mind, or lead to subsequent proceedings, 
no doubt that plan is not satisfactory ; and in cases 
where material issues are involved, it is desirable to 
have the formalities of a court of justice, which though 
a trouble and expense, constitute a security for fair- 
ness and justice. And then again in considering how 
formal inquiry should be conducted, you have to con- 
sider whether the result of it is to be simply a report 
upon facts or whether it may terminate in a verdict of 
guilty against somebody or another. According as you 
take one or other of those views you would probably 
conduct the inquiry in different ways. If the con- 
clusion is to be a verdict of guilty’against somebody, 
you must give him notice of the proceeding and of 
the evidence, and you must conduct it as a criminal 
inquiry. } 2 
29,725. What do you consider is the object to be 
aimed at by the Board of Trade ?—My notion is that 
the most important function of the Board of Trade is 
to throw light upon the facts, leaving all subsequent 
proceedings, whether civil or criminal, for a subsequent 
inquiry ; I know that that involves a double proceeding ; 
but still after our experience upon marine inquiries, 1 
should say that the most useful course is to confine 
these investigations to simply inquiring into the facts, 
and reporting upon the facts. That is now proposed 
with respect to marine inquiries ; they were commenced 
' by a bill introduced by Mr, Labouchere in 1850, by 
which the Board of Trade had absolute authority to 
conduct them as they pleased, and to pass sentence on 
masters and mates by cancelling their certificates. 
Afterwards the bill introduced by Mr. Cardwell sub- 
stituted certain fixed tribunals for courts appointed by 
the Board of Trade, and another bill introduced by 
Mr. Milner Gibson further defined these proceedings 
and rendered them more judicial,and giving the power of 
cancelling the certificate to the court instead of to the 
Board of Trade. And now it is proposed by a bill of 
_ Sir Charles Adderley which is before Parliament, to 
confine the proceedings of these courts to inquiring 
into the cause of shipwreck, leaving the question of 
cancelling the certificate of the master to a separate 
proceeding. 
29,726. You would have a formal inquiry as to the 
cause of the accident ?—Yes. 
29,727. Without anything in the shape of an opinion 
against A. or B.?—Without anything of that kind 
having any legal effect whatever. 
_ 29,728. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing that an accident 
happened upon a railway from the failure of a wheel, 
it would depend a great deal upon the circumstances as 
to whether any person was criminally liable or not. 
Would the verdict involve the criminality of any per- 
son, or would it be simply that the accident had arisen 
from an imperfect wheel without tracing it to the 
person whose fault it was?—I think that you must 
trace the whole thing to its source. Taking the 
_ Thorpe accident it would be impossible to trace it to 
its source without imputing blame to somebody. I 
should propose that the report ought to be, that the 
‘inspector sent a wrong message, and then there would 
be the question whether there was ground for the 
Government to institute a prosecution or not. Unless 
you do that, you must, before you commence the in- 
quiry, form some theory as to the guilt of a certain 
person, and you must give notice of a certain charge 
being about to be made against him. That is the case 
in most accidents; we may either inquire into the 
cause generally, or we may proceed on the assumption 
that a given man is guilty. If we are to take the 
latter course we cannot get the court of inquiry to deal 
with any other subject. For instance, in the case of 
- the “London” there was great difficulty in getting to. 
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any issue but the one in determining as to whether 


the captain was guilty of negligence or not. It needed Farrer, #9. . 
a great effort to get the inquiry directed to the cause ,. May 1875. 


of the wreck, a question far more important than 
whether the master was guilty or not. 

29,729. (Chairman.) Was the magistrate in that 
case a barrister ?—Yes. . 

29,730. In that case the question was as to the 
loading of the ship, was it not ?—Yes, that was one 
important question, but another important question 
was, whether the hatchway was so constructed as to 
keep out the sea, and these questions were more im- 
portant matters than suspending the certificate of the 
master. 

29,731. (Earl De La Warr.) Do you not think that 
the truth as to railway accidents is now elicited ?— 
Yes, I think that it is very fairly elicited. 

29,732. ( Chairman.) Do you think that the truth is 
better elicited than it was ?—If I hada good opinion 
of the judgment of the inspecting officer I would just 
as soon have his report, if it were merely for my own 
guidance; but at the same time I think that for other 
purposes the opinion of the assessor is very important, 
and that the inquiry shouldbe public. I also think it 
due to the inspecting officer that he should have legal 
assistance. I think that the assistance of a barrister 
is absolutely necessary if the public are to be present, 
and if the railway company are to represented by 
lawyers. 

29,733. (Mr. Galt.) In the court which you propose, 
would there be any difference in the examination from 
that at Thorpe ?—The Thorpe examination was 4 
formal investigation. 

29,734. I know that, but in the new investigation 
which you suggest would there be any difference as to 
the evidence which you would call before the court ?— 
No, I do not think that I would propose any dif- 
ferent examination. The question is, whether you 
would have a different organisation of the court. The 
marine inquiries will, under Sir C. Adderley’s bill, be 
held now by stipendiary magistrates, or where there 
are none, by county courts having Admiralty juris- 
diction, assisted by competent assessors. 

29,785. (Chairman.) You have also another rule 
under the same section of the Act, which establishes 
those courts of inquiry, namely, of appointing an as- 
sessor to the coroner P— Yes. 

29,736. Have you exercised that power ?— We have 
done so in two or three cases, but it has not answered 
very well; since it sometimes happens that they do not 
agree. We have wished to minimise these inquiries 
as much as possible. There must be an inquiry before 
the coroner, and if we could have made the Board of 
Trade inquiry work with it, it would have been very 
convenient. The fact is that the coroner’s tribunal is 
not a very satisfactory tribunal. . 

29,737. Does not the question whether there is an 
advantage in having a jury, depend upon what jury is 
used P—Yes; but when inquiry into the cause of an 
accident involves all sorts of complicated questions, it 
is very questionable whether a jury of 12 men is the 
best tribunal to hold it. 

29,738. But still a jury of 12 men can decide the 
question of whois to pay, or who is guilty ?—Yes, 
when you have that simple issue ; but even then a great 
many lawyers, including the Judicature Commission, 
are of opinion that where technical questions are in- 
volved they would be much better settled by a judge 
and competent assessors than by a judge and jury. 

29,739. For the purpose of ascertaining the facts a 
jury would not be required >—No. 

29,740. (Mr. Galt.) But in a case of that sort would 
they not return a verdict of accidental death, or some- 
thing of that kind ?—They might do so. In consider- 
ing how these inquiries are to be conducted, one must 
not shut one’s eyes to the fact that the circumstances 
of the accident are fully brought out ; the evidence is 
made available to the public, and there is an elabo- 
rate report, all of which aid those who are injured 
in tracing the accident to the fault of the company, 
and therefore placing in the hands of such persons 
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the means of bringing actions against the company. 
They are enabled to get up their case from that 
evidence. 

29,741. (Chairman.) That brings me to another 
question, namely, whether you think that it does good 
or not to publish the inquiry of the Board of Trade 
before the verdict of the coroner’s: jury ?—I should 
think that it did good rather than harm. Otherwise 
you would have to delay the publication of the Board 
of Trade inquiry until the man was tried, or until time 
had been given for actions to be brought against the 
company. My own impression is that the Board of 
‘Trade inquiry ought to be published at once. 

29,742. Irrespectively of whether the coroner’s jury 
are considering their verdict or not?—Yes. 

29,743. (Mr. Galt.) In the same way where there 
is a charge against a person before a magistrate ?— 
Yes. 

29,744. (Chairman.) But in the case which Mr. 
Galt has put the magistrates only say that it is a case 
for trial >—Yes. 

29,745. It has not often been the case, but in some 
cases the Board of Trade inquiry has been published 
before the verdict >—Yes. We have not delayed it on 
that account. In the case of the Shipton accident the 
company were desirous that we should delay it, but 
we went straight on. It did so happen there, I think, 
that in fact it was not published until after one verdict 
was given, it preceded one verdict, although it was 
after another. 

29,746. (Mr. Galt.) After all it would only amount 
to an opinion ?—Yes, 

29,747. It frequently happens that the coroner’s 
jury return a verdict of murder, but it simply means 
that there is a case for investigation ?—Yes; I do not 
think that it means more than that. 

29,748. And what you propose I suppose does not 
go any further, namely, that it is merely a case to go 
before a court ?—I mean that the Report of the Board 
of Trade inspector only states the facts and draws no 
‘legal conclusion. 

"29, 749. ( Chairman.) The decision of the formal 
court of inquiry goes rather beyond that ?—It is more 
formal, but it contains no sentence, and has no legal 
effect. 

29,750. (Earl De La Warr.) It would affect the case 
and the facts a little stronger ?—Perhaps. 

29,751. (Chairman.) Under the present system you 
get repeated i inquiries >—Yes, I think that that is an 
evil, namely, to have one coroner or two coroners 
going on pari passu with the Board of Trade inquiry, 

29,752. Have you had one coroner going on when 
your formal inquiry was closed while the other 
coroner was still sitting ?—Yes. 

29,753. (Mr. Galt.) That is a treble inquiry, do 
you think it desirablé to do away with it '—That 
raises the rather large question of the use of coroner’s 
inquests. 

29,754. (Chairman.) I notice that sometimes the 
Board of Trade inspecting officer arrives at a different 
conclusion from that arrived at by the coroner’s jury ? 
—Yes. 

29,755. The inspecting officer has unsworn evidence, 
whereas the coroner’s jury have sworn evidence ?— 
Yes. 

29,756. Do you think that there is any advantage in 
that respect ?—That has been rather done upon the 
representation of the inspecting officers themselves ; 
the great bulk of the evidence is by the servants of 
the companies who are very willing to give evidence, 
and with respect to whom there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they will not speak the truth. The inspect- 
ing officers form their opinions very much by getting 
evidence in this way from the servants of the companies 
instead of putting them apy their gaily which might 
frighten them. 

29, 757. They can summon a tee now ?—Yes. 

29,758. Supposing that they summon him and that 
he refuses to come, what will be the result. They do 
not seem to have any power to administer an oath ?— 
It is not administering an oath which would neces- 
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sarily make a man speak more carefully than he would — 
do otherwise. 
29,759. But he must be sworn ?—Yes ; before the 
coroner, not before the inspector. 
29,760. Upon the whole do you think that the 
system of examining without:an oath should be con- 
tinued ?—I think it better to continue it at present. If 


it was desirable to administer an oath, power could no- 


doubt be easily obtained, but at present the oni 


of it is not felt. 


29,761. At present is it not the case that sometimes 


the statement of a servant of the company does not 
tally with the other evidence ?--Sometimes two men 
differ; but I think that there is just as much dis- 
crepancy in sworn as in unsworn evidence. 

29,762. (Mr. Galt.) Do you know if the in- 


spectors of the Board of Trade are, as a rule, as well 


satisfied with unsworn evidence as with sworn eyi- 
dence ?—Yes; the question was raised in 1871, and 
the inspectors thought that they would get on as well 
without the administration of an oath. 

29,763. (Chairman.) A formal statement of the 
evidence given by the man would appear by the re- 
port ?—Yes. Wherever it is important evidence, and 
the parties wish for it, we give them the assistance 
of a short-hand writer. 

29,764. The Board of Trade inspector very often 
takes the evidence of a number of witnesses ?—Yes. 

29,765. And generally his inquiry seems to follow 
the coroner’s inquest ?—The coroner’s inquest must 
be held upon the body, and it must necessarily be 
held--soon. Will you allow me to mention one fact 
which illustrates the difficulties as to the mode in 
which these inquiries should be conducted. These 
inquiries are generally held upon communication with 
the railway companies, and the railway companies 
give every assistance. In the course of the investiga- 
tion the conduct of railway companies’ servants may 
be impugned ; and a question has arisen whether upon 
all inquiries the representatives of the servants or of 
the Railway Servants Association are to be present and 
assist. The Board of Trade have not allowed these 
representatives to be present in all cases as a matter 
of right; they have hesitated to do it because they 
have been informed by the railway companies, “ If 
“you do this we must hold you at arm’s length, 
“ and we cannot give you the assistance which we 
** should otherwise be ready to give.” ‘Therefore the 
Board of Trade have instructed their inspectors to use 
their discretion ; so that if the case was one where 
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there was or might be a charge against a railway — 


servant, his representative should be allowed to be 
present as a matter of right: but so also that they 
should allow the representatives of the particular 
servant to be present rather than any one representing 
the general body of railway servants; and so also that 
the inspecting officers should have power to exclude 
the seryants where. no servants were charged with an, 
offence, Therefore the matter has been very much left 
at present’ to the inspecting officers. 

29,766. But I suppose that you would not allan 
any person except the person aggrieved, or implicated, 
or his qualified representative, or attorney, to be pre- 
sent ?—No. 


29,767. Supposing that there was a case in which q 


no railway servant was seriously implicated, but in 
which some of the servants might consider themselves 


to be in danger, would you allow their representatives 


to attend ?—That was not so much the case which I 
was thinking of, as where it might be said that the 
fault was due to ‘the company’s servant. 
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29,768. That is where the man would be implica B 


Yes: 

29,769. You would allow him to be represented 
either by himself or by his solicitor ?—Yes. 

29,770. You would not have a general representa- 
tive 2No, unless he represented also the particular 
servant. 

29,771. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing that the person im- 
plicated requested the secretary of the amalgamated 


society to represent him, would you consider that the — 
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same as if he requested an attorney to represent him ?— 
Yes. 

29,772. ( Chairman.) Have you not frequent cases 
in which it is alleged that the cases are such as to 
endanger the servants of the company ?—Yes, there 
may be cases of that sort. 

29,773. In such a case you would not contemplate 
any general representative of the servants appearing ? 
—I do not know that such a case has arisen, but if it 
did arise I would allow a representative of the servants 
of the company to be present. 

29,774. You would allow that as a matter of right ? 
—Somebody must appear to represent the parties. 

29,775. It must be something going beyond a con- 
versational inquiry ?—It must be to a certain extent 
a judicial inquiry. 

29,776. And must not the evidence be taken upon 
oath ?—Such cases may arise. At any rate that such 
cases should be treated, I think formally and judicially. 

29,777. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had cases in which 
the companies have objected to the’admission of repre- 
sentatives of servants of the company ?—Yes, we have 
had I think one or two cases of that sort, and we re- 
ferred it to the inspecting officer to consider whether in 
order to get at the truth, he thought it desirable that 
the representative of the servant of the company should 
be present. 

29,778. Suppose that the inspecting officer thought 
it desirable that the servant should be represented, and 
that the company refused to admit him upon the pre- 
mises ?——-We have told the company in that case that 
we should hold the inquiry upon some other premises, 
whether the company thought it desirable or not, and 

that the inspector would have power to enter the 

. premises of the company, and also to call witnesses. 

_ The companies generally do not hold us at arm’s 
length ; they generally give us all facilities. 

29,779. You generally find that the companies afford 
you every facility ?—Certainly. 
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29,780. (Chairman.) In nine cases out of 10 the 
companies are as much interested as any one else in 
getting at the true facts ?—Yes, 

29,781. (Mr. Galt.) Except where the true facts 
are against them ?—Yes. In cases where the facts 
might involve liability, they have a motive for putting 
such a construction as would avoid liability. 

29,782. ( Chairman.) Do you find that the officers 
of the Board of Trade generally get at the facts ?—Yes ; 
sometimes they make a mistake, but generally they 
ascertain the facts very well. 

29,783. Do you think it necessary to associate a 
barrister with them ?—Not in the majority of cases. 
In some cases, viz., those where the inquiry is public 
and judicial, I think it is, and I think that they would 
say so themselves. 


29,784. (Mr. Galt.) In the case of a fatal accident, 
it would not supersede a coroner’s inquest ?—I hardly 
like to give an opinion upon that point. The system 
of coroner’s inquest applies to all cases of accident, 
and not to railway accidents only. 

29,785. (Chairman.) But I gather from you that 
the great object of the Board of Trade inquiries is to 
throw light upon the facts ?—Quite so. 

29,786. Rather than fixing criminality or respon- 
sibility on A. or B.?-—I think so. 

29,787. And therefore that object of ascertaining 
the true state of the facts is one apart from the object 
of the coroner in ascértaining the guilt of a particular 
person ?—Yes; but I ought to supplement that by 
saying that I think that in this case, as in the case of 
ships, after getting the facts, it is important that any 
person who has been guilty of criminal negligence 
should be prosecuted by the Government, and the 
Board of Trade, now that they have a solicitor of their 
own would probably undertake such a prosecution. 

29,788. But that would come in the case of a 
particular prosecution ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 


Saturday, 29th May 1875. 
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M.P. 

Tan Rieut Hon. A. 8. Arron. 


Lizut. Gen. Stir J. L. Summons, K.C.B. 
T. E. Harrison, Esq. 
W. Gatt, Esq. 


Tuomas Henry Farrer, Esq., further examined. 


(Mr. Farrer.) There are one or two points upon 
which the Commissioners asked for information. 
Your Grace put into my hands certain statistics raising 
questions of comparison between this country and 
foreign countries, and I should like to mention that 
last year we tried to compare the statistics of accidents 
in| this country and in foreign countries, but found it 
difficult, in consequence of the different principles upon 
which the statistics are collected and put together. 
There has been a national congress of statisticians of 
‘different countries, for the purpose of endeavouring to 
put the statistics of the several countries on the same 
basis ; and gentlemen from all countries attended at the 
last meeting. It is intended to hold a further meeting 
‘of this congress, at which the question of railway 
statistics will form one subject. The Treasury, how- 
ever, did not think it desirable to send any one from 
this country to that congress. Statistics are useful for 
‘the purposes of comparison, even if you cannot have 
strict and absolute accuracy, and if you had statistics 
collected on the same. principles, it would be possible 
to compare the statistics of one country with those of 
another ; and I think that it is desirable, if it is pos- 
sible, to make the statistics of different countries upon 
subjects of general interest approach each other‘as nearly 

as possible, 
<i) 


Your Grace asked me for some information on the 
subject of the delay which appears by the returns to 
have taken place between the times at which the acci- 
dents occurred and the times at which the inspectors 
made their reports. Iuse the word “reports” because 
what is given in those returns is the date of the 
reports, and not of the inquiries. 

29,789. (Chairman.) Can you refer to a case >— 
There was a case of collision on the Great Eastern 
Railway upon January the 9th, 1875, it is in Part I. 
for 1875. The accident took place at Thetford on 
the Great Hastern Railway on the 9th of January, the 
date of the receipt of information of the accident by 
the Board of Trade was the 14th January, the 15th 
of January was the date of the order to Captain Tyler 
to make the inquiry, and the date of his report was 
the 13th of March. Without referring to Captain 
Tyler’s report I cannot tell at what time he made the 
actual inquiry. 

29,790. ‘The report is dated “Thetford, March 
“ 13th ?”—Very possibly that was the date of the in- 
quiry. At any rate Captain Tyler made the inquiry 
between the 15th of January and the 18th of March. 
The next case was a collision at Winwick on the London 
and North-western Railway ; the date of the collision 
was the 19th of January, the date of the receipt of the 
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return from the company was the 28d of January, 
Colonel Rich was appointed to inquire into the case 
upon the 23rd of January, and he made his report on 
the 15th of March. Then there was another case, 
namely, the case of a collision at the Fishergate tunnel 
on the North Union Railway ; the accident occurred on 
the 22nd of January, the date of the receipt of the 
return from the company was the 27th of January, the 
date of the appointment of the inspecting officer, 
namely Colonel Rich, was on the same day, and he 
reported on the 15th of March. Now we find that 
between the 13th of January and the 15th of March, 


Colonel Rich made 18 reports, but without referring 


to him we cannot say on what day the inquiry was 
held. 

29,791. Probably it will be unnecessary to pursue 
this question until you can ascertain the dates ?—Yes ; 
I want to say that in a great many cases the reason 
why the inquiry is not held earlier is that the officer 
may have an important new line to inspect, or some 
other pressing business, and sometimes there is a delay 
on account of the absence of some officers or servants 
of the railway company. > 

29,792. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) There is a case in which 
there was a delay of two or three months; the inspector 
reported that he could not give a satisfactory report, 
because there was a great conflict of testimony, and 
one of the witnesses had vanished ?—Yes; I will 
refer to it presently. In Part 8 of 1874 there is the 
case of a collision'at Boston, on the Great Northern 
Railway ; the date of the collision was the 30th 
of November, the date of the receipt of the return 
of the accident from the company was the 7th 
December, on the 9th of December Colonel Yolland 
was appointed to inquire, and on the 22d of January 
he made his report. Then there was a collision at 
Blisworth on the London and North-western Railway 
on the 28th of November ; the return was received on 
the 1st of December, and there was a delay in appoint- 
ing Colonel Yolland to inquire into the accident until 


‘the 9th of December, because there was a doubt 


as to the place at which the inquiry should be held, 
and the question was referred to the inspecting officers, 
so that several days intervened ; the inspecting officer 
made his report on the 9th of February, but, in the 
case of the collision to which he confined his in- 
quiry, he could have made his report earlier, except 
that he was obliged to delay his report in order to 
obtain some further information from the company. 

29,798. (Chairman.) I think that in Part 8 of 1874 
there is the case of a collision at Hazlehead Station, 
upon the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way, which occurred on the 28th of November, the 
report being dated from Sheffield on the 4th of March, 
in which report there is a statement of conflicting 
testimony between the drivers of the trains ?—Yes. 
There was another thing which your Grace asked for, 
namely, the returns made by the coroners. These are 
the returns in original (handing them in). Then your 
Grace asked me whether I could give you any cases 
of railways being opened without notice to the Board 
of Trade. Ido not think that they have occurred to 
any extent, and there are no recent cases, except the 
notorious case at the Paddington Station of the Great 
Western Railway, where there was a question of law. 
There may have been other cases, but they are very few. 

29,794. That was a cross-over road >—Yes ; we cati- 
not put our hand upon any other case of such a kind. 

29,795. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) Was not there a case 
within a mile of Manchester ?— There have been 
cases, and we might find them by hunting through 
the reports, but they have been very few, and those 
place many years back. / 4 

29,796. (Mr. Galt.) Colonel Yolland referred to a 
ease which took place 10 or 12 years ago ?—Yes, I 
think so. If there had been any important case lately 
I am sure that I should have remembered it. 

29,797. (Chairman.) At all events that has not 
presented itself as an important grievance ?—No. 

29,798. Will you now turn to the question of the 
second class of works with which you héve at present 
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to deal, and of which you have informed us, with — 
reference not only to the works brought in by the Act — 
of 1873, but in addition to new lines, namely, additional 
lines, junctions, stations, cross-over roads, and other 
things. Will you describe the course which the Board 
of Trade take in dealing with these cases, which ap- 
pear to be of considerable number ; I believe that the 
oo in 1872 was 196, irrespectively of new lines? 
—Yes. 
29,799. And in 1873 the number was 243 ?>—Yes. 
29,800. And in 1874 it was 279 ?—Yes. 
29,801. In each case it was irrespective of the new 
lines >—Yes, 
29,802. Will you state what course is taken by the 
department in dealing with those cases We require 
that with the notice a sketch shall be sent of the 
work, and that sketch is referred to the inspecting 
officer. If it appears to him to be satisfactory we 
allow the opening of the work provisionally until the 
officer can inspect it. It very often happens that 
there is an officer of the company whose special 
business it is to attend to that particular class of 
works, and he very generally attends the inspecting 
officer, and then three or four inspections are made 
at once, so as to save time and trouble. mo. 
29,803. Ihave before me a case where an applica- 
tion was made by the company on the 31st of Decem- 
ber 1873 ; the description of the work was a re-shunt 
at the Ferry Hill Station, and the conditional letter is 
dated on the 30th January 1874 ; the final sanction 
was not given until September 1874 ?—Yes. i) 
29,804. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In that case did the — 
same inspecting officer make the inspections throughout 
‘a 
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the progress of the work ?—Yes. 

29,805. (Chairman.) Take another case which 
occurred on the Midland Railway, the application was 
made on the 12th February 1874 for a siding con- 
nexion with the main line, and the conditional appro- 
val was dated on the 13th of February, and the final 
sanction was given on the 4th of September, the note 
being that the inspecting officer required the work to 
be carried out. In such a case would the work have 
been used under conditional sanction ?—Yes. 

29,806. On the North British Railway on the 26th 
of April 1874 there was an application for a work at 
College Station, Glasgow, and the conditional approval — 
was dated on the 7th of May 1874, but the final sanc- — 
tion was in 1875. Do you think that that work would, 
have been in use ?—Yes. i 

29,807. This return generally indicates that the — 
work would’ have been in use ?—Yes, because the — 
sanction would not have been given if there had been — 
anything material against it. We have managed with — 
many of the companies to get them to send in before 
the work is commenced at all.a plan of what they are — 
going to do. All the Scotch railway companies do — 
that, and many of the English railway companies do ~ 
so, andrit saves a. great deal of trouble. We have; — 
no power to make a general rule to this effect, bt 7 
we have arranged with several of the companies th 
they shall do so before the thing is begun at all, and 
the inspecting officers then give their opinion upon it — 
at that stage. i 

29,808. In such a case as I have instanced, if any 
accident arose, how would the question of responsibility 
be settled. As I understand it the printed letter from 
the department would have sanctioned the work ?— ~ 
The department think that it is a smaller evil to allow 
the thing to go on, they being satisfied that on the 
whole it is a right thing, than putting the company to 
the delay which would arise if it was required to wait 
until the inspecting officer saw that the whole of the 
works were right. At the same time I should be yery 
sorry to suppose that because the line was allowed to be 
opened the responsibility was taken off the company, 
and that they were free from it. 

29,809. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) The terms of that — 
letter are that the company are to execute any extra — 
works ?—Yes. dips 

29,810. That assumes the possibility that any extra — 
works may be necessary ?>—Yes. . y q 


29,811. Supposing that it turns out that you sanc- 
tion the opening of a line where extra works are 
necessary, and that an accident happens, what will be 
the result ?—I trust that, although it is thrown upon 
the Board of Trade to see that certain things are done, 
the company would still be held responsible. 

29,812. The point is to see that the inspecting 
officer has the power of inspection ?—Yes. 

29,818. He has to see that the things have been 
properly executed ?—Quite so. 

29,814. You having permitted the opening of the 
line, what power have you to compel the completion 
of the works in the way which the Board of Trade 
require ?—A case has never arisen in which the com- 
pany haye refused to comply with that condition, but 
there might be a difficulty if the company refused to 
comply with it afterwards. 

29,815. (Chairman.) Certain alterations are to be 
carried out, and a further inspection is to be made. 
Additional works which were suggested by Colonel 
Hutchinson had to be carried out. Those are works 
which are considered by the inspecting officer to be 
essential for the public ?—Yes; one gets into a little 
difficulty as regards the words “ essential” and “ de- 
“ sirable ;” after all it is a matter of opinion. 

29,816. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would those altera- 
tions have been of such a nature that if the inspecting 
officer had made an inspection previously to the open- 
ing of the line, he would have postponed the opening 
until they had been executed ?—There are many cases 
in which the opening has been allowed upon the 

_ undertaking of the railway company that they will 
supply certain deficiencies. It is precisely the same 
principle as in the case of a newline. There are 
certain things which are desirable, but which are not 

- absolutely necessary, and the inspecting officer has to 
exercise a certain discretion in the matter. The 
question is, whether the new line shall be opened, 
and it is often a smaller evil to allow the opening 
of it on the condition that the company shall supply 
the deficiency than to wait and cause delay. 

29,817. (Mr. Harrison.) For instance, in the case of 
a pair of points, delay may be caused by the inspecting 
officer deferring his second inspection for a month or 
two, and making no report; and if it is a small matter 
it may be two or three months before he comes to 
inspect it, but if it is an important matter he will at 
once make his inspection p—Yes. 

29,818. (Chairman.) I want to understand what 
these requirements would be ?—I would rather that 
you should call on the inspecting officers, who would 
speak upon that point. 

29,819. Do you understand that the inspecting 
officer can require any alterations except those which 
are essential for the safety of the public?—No ; but 

after all it is a question of more or less, not an abso- 
lute thing. 

29,820. In one case a note was made after the con- 

ditional sanction had been given in May 1874, a note 
being made that certain alterations had to be carried 
out, as a justification of the delay, and the final sanc- 
tion was not given until the 24th of December. Those 

_ words would mean that there should be a delay until 
the thing was safe for the public >—There is a fallacy 

in the word “ safe,” it maybe more or less safe ; after 
all it is a matter of opinion. ; 
29,821. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Supposing that the 
inspecting officer had seen the line, and had seen that 
these things were required, would he have sanctioned 
the opening of the line without them ?—If he had 
thought that the line could not be opened with safety 

to the public without them he would have said, “ I 

_ think that these things re requisite.” : 

i 29,822: Then in his opinion there would be danger 
_ to the public if the line was opened without them ?— 
Yes, nie ; 

29,823. (Sir J. L.. Simmons.) In many cases of 
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_ danger do not the Board of Trade impose certain eon- 
ditions upon the working of the line, so that it shall 
work with comparative safety until the requirements 
have been complied with ?—That is a point upon 
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which it is difficult for me to speak. As a general 


rule the Board of Trade are confined to saying that Fyrrer, Esq. y 


the line is not to be opened until certain things have 


power of that kind; but they have done what they 
can, apd in some cases I think that they have gone 
a little beyond the law; they have said: “ This 
*“ line, if improperly worked, may be a source of 


“ danger, but rather than not allow the line to be 
opened we will allow it to be opened on certain con-: 


66 


“ ditions.” I have always doubted whether there 
would be a legal power of enforcing such conditions ; 
but without them we could scarcely allow the opening 
of a single line. 

29,824. Still there may be heavy damages against 
them ?—Yes. 

29,825. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has not there always been 
a controversy with respect to the inspecting officers of 
the Board of Trade exercising a power which they do 
not possess by law ?—The object of every conscientious 
and intelligent officer is to remedy all evils which he 
sees, and the tendency of a zealous man is to carry 
that further than it may be strictly lawful to carry it. 
It certainly has not been the general desire of the 
Board of Trade to extend their powers. 

29,826. Is there not always a great difficulty in 
deciding as to whether one thing is better than another 
as regards the question of safety P—Yes. The whole 
system of railway working is in progress; a thing 
which it would be perfectly right to require to-day 
may be a thing which did not exist some years ago, a 
thing which has only been adopted and perfected in a 
long course of years; and the question is perpetually 
arising whether you are to insist on new things, on 
things which it may be are merely in their inception. 

29,827. But is not there a constant tendency for 
railway companies to set up certain things against the 
inspecting officers? —No; there have been differences— 
some of the officers desire to possess more power, and 
some less, but on the whole there has been no desire 
on the part of the Board for the inspecting officers to 
possess more power than they now have under the Act 
of Parliament. 

29,828. Have you ever noticed a case in which one 
of your inspecting officers has insisted upon one thing 
being done, it being a matter of opinion, and another 
of your inspecting officers has insisted upon a fresh 
thing being done ‘—I have known differences between 
inspecting officers, and it would be a very extraordinary 
thing if, where there are four inspecting officers, you 
had not differences of opinion ; but they are very few, 
and when they arise we get them to consult together. 

29,829. But is not that a proof that they assert 
their statutory power beyond the question of safety ? 
No, I think not. 

29,830. Have the Board of Trade ever obtained 
the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, as to 
their right to exercise this power of deferring the 
opening of the railway ?—I do not think that an 
opinion has ever been taken upon that point, there 
has never been a necessity for doing so, because the 
railway companies have always complied with our 
conditions, 

29,831. Have there not been repeated instances in 
which the railway companies have acquiesced in this 
exercise of control, and as soon as the railway has 
been opened they have disregarded the instructions of 
the Board of Trade?—I am not aware of a case in 
which the company have refused to perform the con- 
ditions required by the Board of Trade. 

29,832. (Mr. Galt.) I think that Colonel Yolland 
referred to a case where the railway company had not 
carried out what they had undertaken to do, he re- 
ferred to one case where the company had done away 
with something which they had put up ?—There was 
a case in Ireland in which the attention of the Board 
was called to the non-performance of a vertain con- 
dition. The company at once stated that it was due 
to the neglect of one of their officers, and did what 
was necessary. 
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29,833. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think it right that 
the inspecting officers should assert an authority to 
control the working of the line after it is opened with- 
out the Board of Trade being advised that they have 
any power to do so?—I wish to make a distinction 
between the cases I have mentioned, when a railway 
is opened upon certain conditions, and any general 
power over the working of the railway. I think 
that neither the Board of Trade, nor anybody else, 
should have that power, and that it would be very 
injurious to the public safety if they had it ; but if you 
ask me as to what our inspecting officers have done, 
my reply is that they have in certain cases insisted on 
a promise by the company to abide by certain con- 
ditions of working in preference to the greater evil of 
refusing to allow the opening of single lines. 

29,834. (Mr. Galt.) But you have said that there 
has been a difference of opinion between them ?— 
Yes, occasionally ; but seldom. 

29,835. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have not the in- 
specting officers, from their experience over the coun- 
try, a more general knowledge than other persons ?— 
Yes, that is one of the advantages which the inspecting 
officers have. 

29,836. And it ensures as a general rule a perfect 
accord between them and the officers of the railways ?— 
I think so. 

29,837. (Earl De La Warr.) When a new line is 
opened, the Board of Trade would not have any more 
control over it than over any other line >—Just so. 

29,838. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Do you think it de- 
sirable that the Board of Trade should have the power 
of requiring an interlocking apparatus ?—That is a 


serious question. 


29,839. Do you think it desirable that they should 
have that power ?—I have some hesitation upon that 
point. I hold the opinion that the less the Board of 
Trade interfere in the matter the better. 

29,840. Assuming that an interlocking apparatus is 
essential to the safety of the public, do you think that 
it is right that the Board of Trade should have the 
power of requiring it ?—The Legislature have settled 
that question, and that it is only a matter of opinion, 
and I would rather not give my own opinion upon it. 

29,841. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If I understand the 
law as it has stood since 1873, the company cannot 
remove an interlocking apparatus upon a main line 
without sending to you; does not that come within 
thé new work in this return?—I doubt it; it is a 
question as to the meaning of the Sth clause of the 
Act of 1871. 

29,842. (Chairman.) Removing a signal would be 
an alteration, would it not ?—'The words of the clause 
are: “ The provisions of the Regulation of Railways 
“ Act, 1842, and the Acts amending the same, with 
“ respect to the opening of any railway, shall extend 
“ to the opening of any additional line of railway, 
“ deviation line, station, junction, or crossing on the 
“ level, which forms a portion of, or is directly con- 
“ nected with, a railway on which passengers are 
“ conveyed, and has been constructed subsequently to 
“‘ the inspection of such railway on behalf of the 
“ Board of Trade previous to the original opening 
“ of such railway: provided always, that the Board 
“ of Trade may, with respect to any of the works in 
“ this section mentioned, from time to time, upon the 
“ application of any railway company, dispense with 
“ any notice which, under the provisions of the said 
“ Acts, is required to be given to the Board of Trade 
‘¢ previous to opening any railway.” I do not think 
that taking down a signal comes within those words. 
Supposing that the company put up their signals, and 
never put a signalman to them, the Board of Trade 
would have no power to require them to do so. 

29,843. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) You cannot give an 
answer to my question ?—I would rather not do so. 

29,844. At any rate the Legislature have thought 
that that is a reasonable and proper power for the 
Board of Trade to possess ?—Yes. 

29,845. The Legislature have thought it desirable 
that the Board of Trade should have power before the 
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opening of the line to require any such additional — 


work as they think essential for the safety of the 
public ?—Yes, . 

29,846. If the Legislature have adopted that as the 
right principle in the one case, does not it necessarily 


follow that the other would be the right principle ? 


—These things are not governed by strict logic. I 


mean to say that it does not follow that because you — 


interfere to order a particular thing upon a particular — 


occasion you are to order everything else which 
appears necessary for the same purpose. 

29,847. You would therefore object to the exercise 
by the Board of Trade of any such power ?—I object 
to the exercise of a power to control the working of a 
railway. ‘There is a distinction between what is to be 
done by the railway company in the first instance as 
regards permanent works, and what is to be done after- 
wards by the company. ; . 

29,848. { will limit it to permanent works, which 
are evidently essential for the safety of the public ?— 
Yes; but the Board of Trade have no power to require 
that the permanent works shall continue to be such 
as are necessary for the safety of the public. 
those works are once opened, the Board of Trade have 
no further power. 

29,849. But should not they have it ?—That is 
exactly the point to which I wish to come, and I think 
that there is a practical reason for the distinction, al- 
though it may not satisfy strict logic. One of the most 
important things as regards public safety is that the 
accommodation shall be sufficient for the traffic which 
the company put upon it. With that the Board of 
Trade have nothing to do; all that. they have to see 
is that certain works are in a safe state, but they may 
afterwards be ina perfectly unsafe state in case the 
railway company put more traffic upon them than they 
are adequate to carry. With that question the Board 
of Trade have nothing to do; if they had, it would 
involve much interference on their part; it would 
require them to determine the size and character of 
the stations, to see to the sufficiency of the arrange- 
ments, and to deal with the question of how the traffic 
could be worked, and the number and character of the 
staff of the railway company. 

29,850. (Mr. Ayrton.) It may be summed up by 
saying that it would be impracticable for one set of 
persons to work the railway, and for another set of 


persons to make the arrangements for it ?—Yes ; that 


would be a double management, which is most. unde- 
sirable. 

29,851. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) When you were open- 
ing a line, and you found that for the traffic which 
you might reasonably expect to come to the station 
there was insufficient accommodation, and that there 


When . 


~~ --, 


. 


; 
: 
P 


was no accommodation for shunting, would you not ~ 


on the part of the Board of Trade, require that there! 


a 
2 
z 
should be sufficient accommodation provided for the ; 
traffic which you expected before'the line was opened ? 


—No inspecting officer can tell when a station is 
opened what amount of traffic will.come to it. 

29,852. Has no inspecting officer had a case where 
there has been no accommodation for shunting, but 
where all the traffic must have been’ upon the main 
line, and it therefore showed that some such accom- 
modation was required before the line was opened ? 
—I cannot remember a case of that sort; but am not 
sure that I understand the question. ; 


29,853. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would not the railway — 


company be entitled to say, “ We do not at present 
“ intend to make it there” ?—I suppose so. 


29,854. (Sir 8. Fitzgerald.) Has there not been 
the part of the Board of — 


such a requirement made 
Trade more than once ?— 
tion. : 

29,855. (Chairman.) In fact it is the growth of the 
traffic after the line is opened, which causes the neces- 
sity for extension P—Yes. 

29,856. (Mr. Ayrton.) The company are not bound 
to make any station at all ?—No, the Jaw does not 
interfere with that. 

29,857. Are not they quite at liberty to conduct 


cannot answer that ques- 
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their traffic as they think proper upon the line ?— 


es. 

29,858. (Chairman.) When a new line is con- 
structed I suppose that the growth of the traffic 
requires lines to be put in afterwards ?—Yes. 

29,859. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If there was a station 
upon a railway which was about to be opened you 
would require that the arrangements of such station 
should be consistent with safety; for instance, you 
would require the platform to be properly constructed, 
and all the signals to be in proper condition, and that 
the station should be sufficient for the accommodation 
of the traffic to come upon it ?—Yes, so far as the 
immediate traffic was concerned. 

29,860. (Mr. Harrison.) There are stations which 
are not intended for passengers ?—Yes. 

29,861. (Chairman.) I have understood from your 
previous answers that the works are generally opened 
on a conditional sanction, but that by that conditional 
sanction the Board of ‘Trade reserve power to the in- 
specting officer to require alterations of those works 
where necessary ?— Yes, speaking of course of the 
works mentioned in the 5th clause of the Act of 1871. 

29,862. Turning over the return, I see a case where 
there was a conditional sanction on the 13th of May 
1874, certain alterations being required, but the works 
were not finally sanctioned until December 1874, there 
being a note that certain alterations were to be made. 
That, I suppose, was because the inspector thought 
that in the words of the Act it would be attended with 
some danger ?—Yes, with some element of dahger ; or 
perhaps it might be thought to be more safe with the 
alterations than without them. 

29,863. Have there not been cases in which there 
has been a difference of opinion between the inspecting 
officers, where one inspecting officer has expressed an 
opinion unfavourable to that of another inspecting 
officer ?—There have been such cases; there was a 
ease lately on the London and North-western Railway, 
where the inspecting officer thought that a new arrange- 
ment of the station works was undesirable; the four 
officers were sent down, and three of them differed: from 
the other one, and eventually the Board of Trade 
allowed what the railway company proposed ; that was 
at the Rugby Station. 

29,864. Was that work delayed in its opening for 
any long period ?— I think not. 

29,865. It is entered here as having been condition- 
ally sanctioned ?—Conditional sanction was not given, 
I think, in that ease. 

29,866. In that case the first officer adhered to his 
view, but the other officers differed ?—Yes. 

29,867. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do the reports of the 

inspecting officers. all pass through the hands of the 
senior inspecting officer before they are taken over to 
the Board of Trade ?—Not necessarily. 
- 29,868. Do you think that that would be attended 
with advantage? —If there were serious differences 
between them it would be desirable to have one superior 
officer who should control the others; Captain Tyler is 
the chief inspecting officer, but it..has~ never hitherto 
been the practice of the Board of Trade to give him 
the control over the other officers, and I think that it 
would lead to inconvenience if he had it. If there 
were frequently serious differences between them it 
might be convenient to have an arrangement of that 
sort. But I prefer the- present arrangement under 
which they consult on points of difference, and almost 
always agree in the end. 

29,869. Still in many cases the companies do leave 
the matter to the inspecting officer rather than delay 
the opening of the railway. Would it not be desirable, 
in order to preserve uniformity, to pass all the reports 
through one inspector ?—That would be making him 
absolute, and 1am not sure that that would be right 
or desirable. 

29,870. (Chairman.) I notice, in looking over. this 
return, that out of the 279 cases in 1874 there appears 
to be only one case in which conditional sanction has 
not been given ?—I think that there are very few such 
cases. 

2. 
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29,871. In many of these small alterations, is not 
the great danger of accident while the work is being 
carried out ?—I suppose that at any time during altera- 
tion there is a certain amount of danger, but that is not 
a matter with which the Board of Trade have to do. 

29,872. Do you think that the public derive advan- 
tage from the observance of all these small works which 
are required by the Board of Trade ?—I think that 
resolves itself into the question of how far the system 
of interlocking points and signals should be made 
compulsory, because after all that is the main feature 
in these junctions and sidings. 

29,873. Of course, a case of alteration of the points 
would come under this category ?—My own opinion is 
that the railway companies would generaity do for their 
own interest’ what the inspector requires. 

29,874. Have you a sufficient staff to deal with 
accidents promptly ?—We have had no complaints. 

_ 28,875. I notice from the returns that the number 
is increasing '—Yes, 

29,876. And the number of formal courts of inquiry 
has increased >—Yes. Two or three years ago it was 
proposed to abolish one of the inspectors, there not, 
having been so many new lines as in earlier days, but 
since that time the inspection of new. junctions has 
imposed hard work upon the inspectors, 

29,877. From the fact of this conditional sanction, 
I suppose that it becomes necessary that many of the 
points should be put in use at once ?—Quite so. 

29,878. Therefore they require rather prompt notice ? 
—They require prompt attention. 

29,879. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) For the purposes of 
this return is the country divided into districts ?—Yes, 
so far as possible ; but the inspecting officers have io 
economise their time as much as possible in different 
ways, and we cannot keep each to any special district. 

29,880. By taking the same district the inspecting 
officer would become acquainted with the requirements 
of the district ?—Yes, and when an officer has become 
acquainted with a line, he is, whenever it is possible, 
sent there when there are any new works. 

29,881. (Chairman.) Do you not confine the in- 
quiries to certain points ?—There are no instructions 
so confining them. 

29,882. (Mr. Galt.) If I understand you correctly, 
you do not think that the Board of Trade require more 
power than they have as respects the opening of lines ? 
—I think not. 

29,883. But after a line of railway has been opened 
by the Board of Trade the company can do what they 
likey—Yes. 

29,884. Then what is the advantage of the officers 
of the Board of Trade giving permission to open a 
railway if what is thought necessary by the Board of 


Trade can be set aside the next day ?—I think that 


the disadvantage which would result from carrying the 
power of the Board of Trade inspector further than 
it is now carried would much more than counterbalance 
any advantage which would be derived from the addi- 
tional power. To what extent the Board of Trade 
inspection is valuable we do not know, as.we do not 
know what would happen without such an inspection. 

29,885. If the Legislature think it necessary that 
certain works should be done, is it not equally neces- 
sary that those works should be maintained ?—Yes, 
that is the logical conclusion, buf you must look at the 
practical consequences; Iam speaking of what would 
be the effect of giving the Government power over the 
working of a railway. Such a power would invoive 
the most serious questions, e.g. whether the Govern- 
ment are to call upon the company to make new lines, 
new stations, new lines of rails, new sidings, and 
whether the company are to be compelled to increase 
their rolling stock, and to double their staff. 

29,886. (Chairman.) Would not the further question 
arise whether the company should carry the additional 
traffic >—-Quite ‘so. 

29,887. (Mr. Ayrton.) They are under no respon- 
sibility to carry the additional traffic ?—No. 

29,888. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) They can always 
remove the works?—Yes. . It is quite true that after 
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the works are inspected a bridge may become rotten, 
or an engine may be worn out and dangerous, and in 
such cases it may seem logical and Heabonsble to give 
the Government power to interfere, But these are 
not the cases which really happen. The real dangers 
are from the traffic outgrowing the line, and from the 
need of additional accommodation. To provide this 
or to require it is a responsibility which the Govern- 
ment could not take upon themselves. 

29,889. (Mr. Galt.) Would it not then be desirable 
to throw the entire responsibility upon the companies 
and to do away with the inspection ?—That is a fair 
question, but I do not think that the present inspection 
has been attended with difficulty. What I wish to 
point out is that it is not attended with the dangers 
and difficulties which would attend upon Government 
control of the working of the lines after they are 
opened. 

29,890. (Mr. Ayrton.) In examining the line before 
it is opened you examine it upon the hypothesis of its 
being attended with danger ?—Yes. 

29, 891. If you have to consider how far the railway 
is to be accommodated to the traffic, either present or 
prospective, are you not led into a mixed question ?— 
It is a mixed question of safety and public convenience 
and profit. 

99,892. (Mr. Galt.) Cannot you draw a distinction 
between the other permanent works and the line itself ? 
—I do not think that you can do so. 

29,893. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Were you in the rail- 
way department of the Board of Trade at the time 
when there was a general investigation into the works 
of a railway, the whole of the bridges upon that line 
being of wood, and where I think the report was that 
there was not a wooden bridge which was safe to be 
passed over at a heavy speed ?—The report was that 
the works were inefficient, and the company repaired 
those works. 

29,894. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not the case which has 
just been put to you an excellent illustration of the 
complete ability of working, because it would be com- 
petent to work that line provided that it was not 
worked at a maximum speed ?—Yes; and I think that 
it is an illustration of another thing, namely, that the 
instant it was pointed out that the works were ina 
bad state the company repaired their line. 

29,895. Do you happen to know that some of the 
finest works on railways have been constructed upon 
the condition that they should not be worked beyond 
a certain speed and a certain rate, such as for instance 
the bridge at Niagara and other works in America ? 
—Yes. 

29,896. And that if those works had had to be con- 
structed for the maximum speed they never could 
have been constructed on account of the expense >— 
Just so. 

29,897. (Mr. Harrison.) I think that you have 
had cases reported to you of bridges being unsafe. I 
can mention to you the case of the Willington 
Viaduct, between Newcastle and Tynemouth ?—I 
have forgotten that case. 

29,898. I believe it was found that that viaduct 
was perfectly safe ?—Such cases have happened. 

29,899. And I think that a case was reported at 
Harrogate ?—Yes. 

29,900. It turned out to be a thing of the most 
ordinary description, and not a bridge ?—Yes. A 
complaint was made on the 25th of February in this 
year, that a tunnel on the Furness Railway was in 
an improper state ; a notice was given to the com- 
pany, and they said, “Wait until we have put the 
“works into a proper state.” The traffic was sus- 
pended until the tunnel was put into a proper state, 
and the inspector had reported it safe. The companies, 
as far as I have seen, are glad enough to make such 
repairs whenever wanted. If it were necessary I should 
see no objection to the Government having power to 
require the traffic to be stopped where a bridge was 
rotten ; but we have not found such a power to be 
necessary. 


29,901. (Chairman.) Was not there a case with 
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regard to the Box Tunnel in which representations of 
danger were made, and the inspecting officers inspeeted 
it and some scientific men joined in the inspection 2— 
Yés. 

29,902. (Mr. Ayrton.) The cases which you men- 
tion are cases where the moral influence of the Board 
of Trade should be brought to bear as contradistin- 
guished from the legal effect ?—Yes. 

29,903. You do not object to the Board of Trade 
exercising their moral power in connexion ‘with 
specific details which are brought under their no- 
tice ?—I think that the value of the proceeding is 
that any such defects should be made public. 

29,904. You distinguish between that and the 
legal power of interfering with the railway company i 
—Yes. : 

29,905. (Mr. Galt.) You have, no doubt, read the 
evidence of Colonel Yolland, and Colonel Hutchinson, 
and Colonel Rich ?>—Yes. 

29,906. They all strongly and very widely differ. 
from your opinion >—Yes ; they think that the inspect- 
ing officer when he sees that a thing is necessary to 
be done should require it to be done, but Captain 
Tyler is of a different opinion. ‘ 

29,907. Captain Tyler thinks that all the railways 
should be in the hands of the Government ?— What- 
ever his opinion upon that point is, [ am sure that 
his opinion is that if they are to remain in the hands 
of the railway companies they should manage them. 
He stated that opinion before the joint committee of 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 

29,908. They state in their evidence that they 
think that there should be some controlling power 
with reference to the safety of the public ; you differ 
in opinion ?—I do, because I do not think that that 
controlling power would operate for the public safety ; 
nor do I think it necessary. 

29,909. You do not think it undesirable that the 
company should still be obliged to do everything which 
the officers of the Board of Trade consider necessary 
for the public safety previous to the opening of the 
line ; but you do not consider it necessary that the 
same power should be continued after the line is 
opened ?—I do not think that experience has shown. 
that that is necessary, and I do not think that you 
could do it without taking away the management from 
the railway companies, and when you had done that 
it would, in my opinion, increase danger and diminish 
the public safety. 

‘29,910. Then would-it not be better to do away 
with the present examination. Does not it appear to 
you to be something like a farce to have an examina- 
tion under those circumstances ?—As a matter of faci, 
the company do not do away with or let drop the 
things which have been required. 

29,911. But they may do so?—Yes, so far as the 
Board of Trade are concerned. 

29,912. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) You have stated that 
you do not think that under the Act of Parliament 
what the inspecting officers consider essential to the 
public could be done without relieving the railway 
companies of all responsibility. I do not see how 
the railway companies are relieved from working ths 
railway ?—Let us take any particular case. 

29,913. Taking any work which the inspecting 
officer considers essential for the safety of the public, 
he says, “I will not open this railway until that is 
“ done ;” the railway company do it, but there is 
nothing to prevent the railway company from sweep- 
ing it away the day after the railway is opened ?— 
There is nothing in the law to prevent their doing it, 
but their own interests prevent their doing it. 

29,914. relent ge ) The demands of the traffic ? 
Yes. 

29,915. (Mr. hye ton.) If the demands of the traffic 
require some other arrangements, then they will be 
adopted ?—Yes. 

29,916. That isthe lawat present P—Yes. But the 
real thing which happens is not that these works are 
swept away, but that they become inadequate or ill 
adapted for the requirements of the railway. 
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29,917. (Mr. Galt.) In that case would it not 
require a new inspection by the inspecting officer of 
the Board of Trade ?—Yes, if new accommodation is 
provided. But the question is whether you shall in- 
terfere to say that the accommodation is inadequate 
for the traffic, and that new accommodation must be 


provided. Take the case of Bolton, in which Captain” 


Tyler reported that the accommodation was very in- 
adequate for the traffic on the railway. It was adequate 
when the station was made, but it afterwards became 
inadequate. The question is whether you should say 
that the company should make a new station with all 
the modern appliances, 

29,918. Why should you not do so ?—Then what 
does it involve ? Does it not involve that you should 
tell. the company each year how they shall carry on 
their traffic, what land they must buy, and what money 
they must spend ? 

29,919. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) All that the Board of 
Trade would say is, “The accommodation is insuffi- 
“ cient and we require you to provide sufficient 
«“ accommodation, so that the railway company shall 
“ not put the lives of the public in danger.” You 
would not say what sized station would be required, 


but would it not be reasonable for the Board of Trade 
to say to the railway company “we require you to 


“ provide such a station as will enable you to use the 
* line with safety to the public” ?—Yes, but then 
they would say, “Be so good as to tell us what you 
“ require for the public advantage.” 

- 29,920. Is it not possible to give to the Board of 
Trade such a power of interference as to insure that 
the traffic shall be carried on with safety to the 
public, without putting upon the Board of ‘Trade the 
function of engineers ?—I am afraid that it is impos- 


sible, and that you would put upon the Board of 


Trade not only the function of railway engineers but 
of railway financiers and traffic managers. 

_ 29,921. That is possible, and I can conceive that it 
would be requisite for the Board of Trade, when the 
necessary works were carried out, to say whether or 
not they were carried out in such a manner as was 
satisfactory, or whether further alterations were 
necessary /—Then I think that it would be very hard 
upon the company to say, “‘ You shall do as you please, 
* and then when you have done it we will come down 


- and exercise our own discretion as to whether it is 
- “ adequate or not.” 


29,922. You have said that you think it preferable 
to throw the responsibility upon the company, and 


not to leave it with the Government ?—Yes. 


29,923. In the case which has been spoken of it 


_ may be attended with great danger to the public ?— 
Yes, but it is very much to the interest of the com- 
_ panies to have their line in a proper condition. I 
_ very much doubt whether you would get those altera- 
tions made more quickly if the power of requiring 


them rested with the Government. 
29,924. Do you suppose that those alterations if 


made would be a greater advantage than if they 
had not been made ?—What I-coneeive to be the case 
_ (Mx. Harrison will correct me if I am wrong) is that 


_ the traffic is constantly overtaking the amount of ac- 


commodation which the company have, and that it 


_ grows so fast that it requires them to provide extra 


accommodation. 
29,925. Are you prepared to say that the railway 


companies improve their stations and enlarge them as 


_ Huddersfield Station ?—Yes. 


fast as they can ?—I think so. 

29,926. Are you aware of the circumstances of the 
Jt is a peculiar case, 
and I think that under Lord Carlingford’s Act that 
may be set right. | 

29,927. (Chairman.) Those are joint stations under 


_ the control of more than one company ?>—Yes, those are 


__ the cases where the delay in improving them is so great. 
_ There are the cases. of the Huddersfield station, and 


the Preston station. 


In the Preston station two. com- 


i panies are interested, and the delay has arisen from a 


quarrel between the two companies. 


29;928. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Is it not desirable that 
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there should be some authority to step in, in order to 
prevent the public travelling with danger ?—I am not 
so sure that there it is a question of danger. 

29,929. Would you be surprised to hear that the 
station-master said that he never went to bed at night 
without thanking God that he had got over the day 
without accident ?—Very likely he may have said so. 

29,930. If that is a fact, is it not desirable that 
there should be some authority which should compel 
the construction of the works which are necessary for 
the safety of the public ?—We are now confining our- 
selves to the case where there is a difference between 
two companies, and in such a case I think that the 
Railway Commissioners who were established under 
Lord Carlingford’s Act are the proper persons to deal 
with it by enforcing Lord Cardwell’s Act. The rail- 
way company,under Lord Cardwell’s Act must forward 
the trafic. Those are just the cases which Lord Card- 
well’s Act was designed to meet. 

29,931. (Chairman.) In the case of the Preston 
station, were there not also differences in the town?— 
I think so. 

29,932. (Sir 8. Fitzgerald.) Are you aware of the 
station arrangements at Huddersfield? Not per- 
sonally. _ 

29,933. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do not the cases which have 
just been put to you rather involve a matter connected 
with the arrangements as regards the traffic of another 
line, and are not the directors of the railway company 
bound to take all these things into consideration before 
making a change?—Yes, and the Government would 
be bound to do so. 

29,934. Do you recollect a case in which, where a 
railway was proposed, it was said by the Board of 
Trade that that railway would not meet the require- 
ments which had been hypothetically, not theoretically, 
laid down, and they opposed and defeated the Bill, the 
railway company said ‘“‘ You have now defeated our 
‘* Bill, tell us what is the proper railway ;” and the 
Board of ‘Trade were obliged to retire from the contest 
and to leave it to Parliament to settle the matter ?—I 
do not remember the case. 

29,935. (Sir S.. Fitzgerald.) In the case of the 
Great Eastern Railway, does your recollection, enable 
you to say that after a great accident upon that rail- 
way the Board of Trade found themselves in a posi- 
tion that they could not require a general repair of 
the line to be effected by the company, but they had 
an inspection made of the various bridges on the line, 
and the result was that it was found that a very large 
portion of the bridges could not be used with safety 
to the public ?—My recollection of the case is im- 
perfect, but it amounts to this: that when the Board of 
Trade called attention to the defect it was repaired as 
fast as if the Board of Trade had ordered the repairs. 

29,936. Does your recollection enable you to say or 
not that upon an inspection of the line it was found 
that the bridges throughout a very considerable space 
could not be used with safety to the public?—My 
recollection is rather vague, and I will look up the 
papers. 

29,937. Do you say that in no case would you per- 
mit the Board of Trade to interfere with the arrange- 
ments for the working of the railway. You say that 
in your opinion it is undesirable to give to the Board 
of Trade any control or any power of compelling a 
particular method of construction even where it is 
essential to the safety of the public, because you think 
that it would necessarily lead to an interference with 
the working of the railway ?—I do not think that that 
is what I said, because we do already allow an inter- 
ference with the construction of the works ; but I 
said that I thought it ‘very undesirable to extend the 
powers of the Board of Trade so as to make it neces- 
sary for them to interfere with the working of the 
railway. 

29,938. You are not prepared to object to it if it is 
essential to the public to give to the Board of Trade 

such a power of interference P—No. I lay down no 
abstract propositon. But I think it extremely unde- 
sirable that the Board of Trade should have power 
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to interfere with the working of the railway, and I do 
not see how you can give them any new powers to 
interfere so as to provide for the development of the 
traffic. 

29,939. Then you limit it to where new works are 
necessary ?— Speaking generally, I do not see how 
they can interfere usefully further than they do. 

29,940. In a case where, in the opinion of the 
officers of the Board of Trade, works are necessary, 
not in consequence of the development and increase of 
the traffic, but from something connected with the 
working of the railway after it is opened, would you 
permit the inspectors of the Board of Trade to come 
in ?—If cases occur in which there is a source of 
special danger I would limit the interference of the 
Board of Trade to saying that the particular danger 
should be obviated. Ido not think that in that case 
there would be the same dbjection, but my difficulty is 
to define any case of that kind. 

29,941. You mean that it is more a detail of legis- 
iation, and not so much of principle ?—In one sense it 
is a matter of detail, and in another sense it is one of 
principle. For instance, the Legislature have said 
lately: “We will not interfere with the general 
“ control of ships, but if a ship is so rotten that she 
“ ought not to proceed to sea we will interfere with 
“‘ her,” and I would apply the same rule to the pre- 
sent ease. If, for instance, it were shown that railway 
companies habitually allowed bridges to become rotten 
T think that the Board of Trade should have power to 
say to the company, “ You shall not use that bridge 
“ until it is repaired.” That would be a case which 
would affect the public safety. 

29,942. But that is not the case now, is it ?—There 
is no statute enabling us to interfere. But the case is 
imaginary, not real. J should mention that we have 
had two or three cases where it has been a question 
whether there should not be some power of: inter- 
ference in the case of mines under railways. Those 
cases arise in this way: The Lands Clauses Act pre- 
seribes a very gpecial mode for the company ac- 
quiring the property ; they acquire the property on 
the surface, but the mines which are under the line 
are entirely excepted, and they belong to the owner 
of the land, the mines and the right to work them 
are reserved to the landowner. If the landowner after- 
wards wishes to work the mine near or under the line 
of railway, he must give notice to the company and 
the company must decide within a certain time 
whether they will purchase the mine or not. In two 
or three cases lately there has been a difference between 
the company and the mineral owner ; the owner has 
offered to sell and the company have said, “ You ask 
“an exorbitant price for them,” and the landowner 
goes on working the mine to the danger of the rail- 
way. There is one case on the Great Western Rail- 
way and another in Cumberland where our inspecting 
officers report that there is danger to the public. No 
doubt such working of mines under a railway ought 
to be stopped in some way. 

29,943. (Chairman.) Is that a novel case or have 
there been cases which have gone on for a series of 
years ?—There have been one or two cases in former 
years, but I do not remember any recent cases until 
1878. 

29,944. Have you any definition of mines ?—No. 

29,945. It is anything which the owner may take 
from the bowels of the earth ?—Ironstone, certainly. 

29,946. Has not the fact come before the Board of 
Trade that many of the railways in that district have 
been subsiding for years >—That has been the case, I 
have no doubt. i 

29,947. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not a question of de- 
gree, and whether it is a thick seam or a thin seam. 
If a 4-feet seam is worked there is, no danger ?—In 
one case there are eight yards of coal, and the mine is 
only a few feet below the surface. 

29,948. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) That is one illustration 
of the question, that it is not desirable that the rail- 
way should be put into such a position as that it can- 
not be worked without danger to the public >—Those 
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are questions of degree; I think that the specific evil 
in this case rather arises from the state of the law 
concerning the ownership of the minerals. The Lands 
Clauses Act has affirmed that the right to the mines 
is in the landowner, and he. is open to the temptation 
of trying to extort an exorbitant price from the railwa 

company by working the mine. vil 

29,949. Upon the question of principle, what is 
your objection to giving such a power to the Board of 
Trade, as will enable them from time to time; as it is 
necessary, to inspect a railway, and that where they 
find that the working cannot be carried on with safety 
to the public, they shall have the power of requiring | 
that the works shall be put into the condition which 
is necessary for the safety of the public ?—My objec- 
tion is to the general principle, because I do not think 
that you can carry that into effect without giving to 
the Board of Trade the whole control over the working 
of the railway. 

29,950. In your opinion it is impossible to give to 
the Board of Trade the power to say that a bridge © 
over a river is rotten, or that, in consequence of there 
being a mine underneath the railway, the railway is 
settling, without giving them the power of determining 
what shall be the rolling stock of the company ?—No; 
I do not say that. 

29,951. (Chairman.) You say that the particular 
evil of a bridge being rotten is not such as to require 
special legislation ?—Quite so. If you find that there 
is a rotten bridge, there would be no difficulty in pre-' 
venting the line over it being used until it is repaired ; — 
but the question is whether, as a general rule, you 
shall give to the Board of Trade power to order 
any sort of works. 

29,952. (Mr. Ayrton.) Might not a rotten bridge 
be a nuisance at common law ? — Possibly, though 
we are advised that this point is not certain. My 
impression is that an injunction might be obtained 


against the railway company in the Court of Chancery. 


29,953. Is it not done by the Board of Trade solici- 
tor >—Yes. 

29,954. In such a case you have the power of in- 
spection ?—Yes. 

29,955. The report of the inspecting officer would | 
be sent to the company ?—Yes. 

29,956. And the responsibility would rest upon the 
company of continuing that bridge ?—Yes, and it 
would be a very heavy responsibility. 

29,957. You would publish that report ?—Yes, if | 
necessary. . 

29,958. Practically, it would have the effect of 
diminishing the traflic upon the railway ?—The re- 
sponsibility of the ‘company would be very serious in 
such a case. 

29,959. That would be after public attention had 
been called to the matter >—Yes. 

29,960. (Stir S. Fitzgerald.) If, notwithstanding the 
responsibility of the railway company, they have — 
allowed their works to get into that state so as to 
affect the safety of the public, would you not give 
power to the Board of Trade to interfere? — The — 
question is in what way you could require what is — 
necessary. The moment that you put the responsi- _ 
bility on a Government department you take it away 
from the railway company. 

29,961. Do you think that any interference on the. 
part of the Government necessarily relieves the railway 
company from any responsibility?—Yes, to a very 
great extent. The moment that you dictate to the 
railway company a particular thing, you relieve them 
from the consequences of their doing that particular. 
thing. 

29,962. Is there not a distinction between the 
Board of Trade requiring certain things, and their 
taking the responsibility of the whole railway ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

29,968. (Mr. Galt.) A new line is opened by the 
permission of the officers of the Board of Trade?— 
Yes: 

29,964. Do you consider that that takes away the 
responsibility of the company working it ?—Not the 
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responsibility of the company working it, but I think 
that it takes away their responsibility for those par- 
ticular works. For instance, supposing that a bridge 
or a viaduct, which the inspecting officer has approved, 
gives way, and that persons bring actions against the 
railway company, I think that the report of the in- 
specting officer would be a defence tg the company. 

29,965. Would not the inference be that it would 
be better to do away, under those circumstances, with 
any inspection by the Board of Trade ?—I decline to 
be driven to that conclusion. 

29.966. (Earl De La Warr.) What do you under- 
stand by the working of a railway ?—I used the word 
perhaps not quite accurately. The distinction which 
I wish to draw is between the state of the permanent 
works of the railway at the time when it is opened,. 
and what the company may do in the working of the 
railway after it is opened. 

_ 29,967. You say that it is objectionable for the 
Board of Trade to interfere with the working of the 
railways. What do you understand by “ working ?” 
—By ‘‘ working ” I mean not merely the management 
of the rolling stock, and the time of the trains, but all 
that the company do in carrying on the railway, includ- 
ing new works. 

29,968. ( Sir J. L, Simmons.) Or in the maintenance 
of old works ?—Yes. 

29,969. (Chairman.; Under the term “ working,” 
you include the maintenance of existing works ?—Yes ; 


* or their extension. 


29,970. (Earl De La Warr.) Do you include the 
telegraph block system in the word “ working ?”— 
es, 

29,971. And you say that you think that the Board 
of ‘Trade should not interfere with those things >— Yes. 

29,972. You think that they should not interfere in 
the construction of the wheels >—Yes. 

29,973. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You said just now 
that the inspecting officer’s report might relieve the 
company of some responsibility in case of the works 
failing ’—Yes. 

29,974. You would not include in that a failure 
from an insufficient maintenance of the works ?—Cer- 


_ tainly not. 


29,975. For instance, take the case of a bridge be- 
coming rotten, would you include that case ?—Cer- 
tainly not. ; 

29,976. (Chairman.) Upon the question of the in- 
spection of new lines, when a new line is submitted for 
inspection the inspecting officer has power to consider, 
and does in point of fact consider, the station and the 
terminal accommodation, and I suppose that he fre- 
quently objects to the station accommodation, and 
requires some alteration on opening ?>—Yes, 

29,977. That is in the case of a new line between 
two distant points P—Yes. 

29,978. There are cases of new lines which are 
opened entering existing stations, might not a com- 
pany who are unconnected with the companies owning 
the terminal stations come to Parliament and obtain 
power to use the terminal station of another company ? 
—Yes. 

29,979. In that case where does the inspecting 
officer’s duty terminate ?—I think that it terminates 
with the new works. 

29,980. With the point of junction with the rails ? 


— Yes. 


29,981. So that he takes no cognizance of whether 
the terminal station which is proposed to be used is 
adequate for the new line or not ?—I doubt. his legal 
power to do so. 

29,982. Is not it the case that where the line is a 
perfectly new one between two new points, the extent 
and sufficiency of its station accommodation comes 


under the review of the inspecting officer ?—It may 


‘do so. . 

29,983. Do not your inspecting officers frequently 
postpone the opening of a line because of the incom- 
pleteness of the station accommodation ?—Yes ; they 
* would say, “ This platform is not long enough for 
“ the train,” but I do not think that they would say, 
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“ This station is not large enough considering the size 
“ of the town, or the amount of traffic.” 

29,984, Does the inspecting officer inspecting a new 
line between two new points take into account, or not, 


‘the completeness of the station accommodation and its 


safety, and as to enabling engines to get round trains, 
and things of that sort ?—Yes. et 

29,985. If a line comes into an existing station under 
a Parliamentary power, does the inspecting officer take 
into account the station accommodation of the old 
company ?—I think not. 

29,986. Therefore in the case of a new line the 
inspecting officer has to see that there is sufficient 
accommodation, and that the engine can get round,. 
and things of that kind, but in the case of a new line 
getting into an old station, he does not take those 
thing into account ?—I suppose that there would be 
the same accommodation if the traffic came in by a new 
line as if it came in by the old line. 

29,987. I will put a case, for instance, one of the 
railways coming into Carlisle station is the North 
British Railway ?—Yes. 

29,988. Where would the Board of Trade’s juris- 
diction end in that case, would it end at the point 
where the North British line joined the rails ?—I 
think so. 

- 29,989. In such a case as that there is no capability 
of the inspecting officer of the Board of Trade ex- 
pressing his opinion, it not being a new line ?>—I think 
not. 

29,990. Do you not think that it would be desirable 
that the inspecting officer should have the capability of 
expressing his opinion as far as regards safety ?—It 
is very difficult to separate safety from accommodation. 

29,991. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Would it not be de- 
sirable to require a little more accommodation so as to 
insure safety rather than leaving the accommodation 
imperfect ?—Then you get into the difficulties as to 
determining whether the inspecting officer is a better 
judge than the railway companies of the accommo- 
dation they require. 

29,992. (Chairman.) Then how is the inspecting 
officer to be satisfied that there will be any safe work- 
ing of the new line, such as he would require if the 
station belonged to anew company. Take for instance 
the case which I will put, namely, the case in which a 
dock was set aside for the new line ?—If the new line 
requires further station accommodation than was there 
before, I doubt if the inspecting officer should be 
enabled to require it. 

29,998. Do you think that it would be desirable in 
such a case for the inspecting officer to see that there 
was safe accommodation ?—I have not exactly con- 
sidered the point, and there is the distinction so 
hard to draw between accommodation and safety. It 


would be a question not so much of increasing the 


accommodation at the station, as of stopping new 
traffic coming upon it. 

29,994. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would he be able to 
certify that the opening of the railway would not be 
attended with danger without making inquiries as to 
how that traffic was to be disposed of at the terminus ? 
—The question is how far you will go with it, there is 
a certain traffic upon the old line, and the question is 
whether the old line, with its whole permanent way 
and stations, will admit further traffic to be put upon 
it. 

29,995. If it was manifest that the old line was so 
much crowded that the traffic could hardly be con- 
ducted upon it, would not the inspector be wrong in 
certifying that the accommodation was sufficient in 
It is a new point to me, and I would rather not give 
an opinion upon it. 

29,996. (Mr. Harrison.) Assuming that the Board 
of Trade received a report from a public body, or from 
an individual, that a particular bridge was in an un- 
safe state, and wishing you to send down an officer to 
inspect it, what would be your course ?—We should 
send down an officer at once. 

29,997. And you would send his report to the com- 
pany ?—-Yes. ; 
4Y 3 
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29,998. And it would become public ?—Yes. I 
should like to correct one mistake in my evidence this 
morning, with respect to the number of inquiries, they 
have rather diminished in the last year. I will put in 


a return of the inquiries into accidents which we have’ 


had. 

29,999. (Chairman.) There were only 166 last 
year ?—Yes. 

30,000. And you had four formal courts ?—Yes. 

30,001. Recurring to the point which I put of a 
new line getting power to use a station, and the 
new work terminating at a point outside the station, 
we are quite agreed that the duty of the inspecting 
officer terminates at the point of junction of the rails ? 
—That is my present impression. 

30,002. Therefore he merely deals with it as a 
branch leading into the main line ?>—I think so. 

30,008. Do you think it desirable, or not, that his 
power should extend to the point of ascertaining that 
there is proper and safe access for the trains of the 
new line into the station which is proposed to be 
used ?—I think that that pomt requires some con- 
sideration, because it is a question how far you would 
go. It is obvious that the new line may bring a 
quantity of traffic upon the old line which may render 
the accommodation on the old line insufficient. 

30,004. There appear to me to be two distinct ques- 
tions, one the question of the new line bringing in 
this traffic, and the other the question whether the old 
line can carry on the traffic, which is another question ? 
—I would rather not give an opinion upon the expe- 
diency of any alteration in this respect, . because. I 
see that it leads to a large question. Of course the 
question becomes more serious when the use ef the 
old station by a new company is not by agreement but 
compulsory, because it is then likely that there will be 
a conflict of interest between the two companies. 

30,005. (Mr. Ayrton.) But is there not a provision, 
either expressly in the Bill sanetioning these junctions, 
or under the general Act, by which the two companies 
are compelled to refer to arbitration all the requisite 
arrangements at the existing station, if they differ 
about them ?—Very often there are such provisions. 

30,006. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) But supposing that 
the companies do not differ, what security do they 
give to the public ?—That is just one of the things 
which would come before the Railway Commissioners ; 
they would come in as arbitrators. 

80,007. (Chairman.) That would be in a case 
where a difference had arisen between the old com- 
pany and the intruding company as to forwarding and 
receiving traffic ?—-Yes. 

30,008. But I merely refer to the provision for 
safety in authorising the introduction of a new com- 
pany into an old station ?—Yes, I see the importance 
of that question, but I would rather think it over. 

30,009. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not that generally pro- 
vided for by Parliament when they sanction a new 
junction, directing that if any question arises it shall 
be decided by arbitration ?—There are very often 
clauses of that kind. 

30,010. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) And one of the 
officers of the Board of Trade inspects the new line, 
and reports in the terms of the Act that in his opinion 
the opening of the same, by reason of the sufficiency 
of the establishment for working such railway, would 
not be attended with danger, without sayimg that the 
station accommodation is adequate for the require- 
ments of the traffic? — That would depend upon 
whether the words “the same” mean the new line. 

30,011. If it means the new line which the officer 
is inspecting, he is bound to see that the arrangements 
for the traffic are sufficient for safety?—Yes. My 
difficulty is in saying how far it may go, because the 
question of safety may arise upon the insufficiency at 
the old station, and not from the new line. 

30,012. If it was your opinion that the work at 
that station was as much as could be done, any incre- 
ment of work must be attended with risk ?—As the 
case has not arisen, I would rather not give an answer 
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to that question. I mean that the case has not arisen 
so as to bring the question before the Board of Trade.’ 
30,013. Do you think that it would be attended 


with advantage, if in case of a railway company find- _ 


ing their station accommodation insufficient for their 
traffic, power could be given to them by the Board of 
Trade to purchage land for the purpose of enlarging 
their station ?>—If you could make it within such 
limitations as would not give the Board of Trade too 
large powers, I should see no objection to it. The 
difficulty is to define those cases. There is a prece- 
dent for it: the Board of Trade have power, in the 
case of railways which are constructed after a certain 
time, to order a bridge instead of a level crossing, in 
which case they have the power to authorise the com- 


-pany to take land for that purpose. 


30,014. They are limited in that case to the question 
of safety ?—Yes. f 

30,015. Would it be objectionable to give to them 
the same power limited to the same question of safety 
as regards a railway station ?—That raises very im- 
portant questions. Giving to the railway company 
power to take several streets adjoining Euston Station 
would be such a great matter that I doubt whether 
Parliament would give it to the Board of Trade. 

30,016. (Chairman.) And the question would arise 
whether a siding further on, where the company had 
the land, would not effect the object ?—Yes. It is 
always a mixed question of safety and accommoda- 
tion. 2) ; 

30,017. (Sir_J. L. Simmons.) But, still, could not 
it be decided by the Board of Trade ?—Yes, no doubt, 
if desirable. 

30,018. (Chairman.) In practice could inquiries, 
such as you have referred to with regard to taking 
land, be carried out with due and reasonable notice to 
the landowners concerned and interested, in less time 
than is involved in an application to Parliament ?—I 
doubt whether that would be so where the thing was 
serious. 

30,019. Is it not the fact that all the parliamentary 
notices must be given at a certain period ?—Yes. 

30,020. The notices which are given to landowners, 
and which can be properly given with a due regard to 
the interests of landowners at that period, are shorter 
than at any other time of the year when they are not 
expecting such notices ?—Yies. I may ‘refer to the 
case where slips happen in an embankment, and where 
the Board of ‘Trade have power to give to the railway 
company authority to take land where the land is 
wanted for the purpose. 

30,021. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In such a case the 
company can take it at once ?—Yes, but it is sane- 
tioned afterwards by the Board of Trade. In the case 
of the Whitehaven, Cleator, and Egremont Railway, 
one of the mining cases I mentioned just now, the 
evil might possibly be avoided by a deviation of the 
railway, and I believe that the company are trying to 
get powers for the purpose this session, and to get the 
standing orders as to notices suspended. 

30,022. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Might it not often 
happen that the acquisition of land would be a very 
small acquisition of land in the case of small stations, 
and that it would be a very great convenience that 
there should be the power of obtaining it through the 
compulsory powers given by the Board of Trade ?— _ 
I am not aware that those cases have come before 
us. 
30,023. If you have no power I suppose that they 
would not come before you ?—They might come before 
us.as a complaint. Bad 

30,024. (Chatrman.). In the case of a Parliamentary 
Bill, it takes about eight months from the date of the 
notices to the obtaining of the Act ?—Yes. 

30,025. Do you think that any arrangement could 
be made to obtain land at much shorter notice, with 
proper provisions for the interest of the landowner ?— 
I think that Parliament would be very unwilling to give 
such powers to companies, except in pressing cases, 
and as far as 11am aware there are not many pressing 
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cases. If you limit it to the cases which are pressing 
the quantity of land would be small. 

30,026. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Would not that be 
met by the Board of Trade saying, “that. is a larger 
question than we can deal with,” or would you be 
afraid of the responsibility ?—We should not be afraid 
of the responsibility, but the question is whether it is 
desirable ; we are not afraid of responsibility in these 
cases, but we are afraid that we may do mischief. 

30,027. (Chairman.) Have you had before you at 
the Board of Trade cases showing that there is great 
danger in consequence of the time which is occupied 
at present by the Parliamentary notices ?—There is 
then one case I have mentioned. 

30,028. (Si S. Fitzgerald.) 'They are practically 
attended with expense ?—The expense of the fees on 
the Bills would be saved by the matter being in the 
hands of the Board of ‘Trade, but other expenses would 
be the same. 

30,029. ( Chairman.) Would not the company have 
to pay the fees to valuers and so on ?—Yes. 

30,030. (Six J. L. Simmons.) Perhaps an applica- 
tion like that might save a small company the expense 
of a Bill in Parliament ?—Yes. 

30,031. (Chatrman.) Would these questions of 
crowded traffic requiring the acquisition of additional 
land arise upon small and poor lines ?—They are 
much more common upon the large and important 
lines. 

30,032. Is it not also the case that very often a 
small piece of land which is needed by a company 
entails the purchase of the entire block of a warehouse, 
or building, and entails indirectly a very large pur- 
chase ?—No doubt. 

30,033. (Mr. Galt.) You have said that giving 
this power to the Board of Trade might be productive 
of mischief, in what way do you think that. it would 
be productive of mischief ?—That particular power 
would only be productive of mischief in precluding 
landowners from going to Parliament. Landowners 
think that what Parliament does is right, but I do 
not think that they would like to put their rights into 
the hands of a public department. 

30,084. Between the companies on the one hand, 
and the Government department on the other, would 
it not work fairly ?—Yes, but it would be a question 
as to what people would think. 

30,035. The Government could have no interest in 
the matter, and therefore what reason is there to 
suppose that the Board of Trade would not deal with 
the matter fairly ?—I think that the Board of Trade 
would deal with it fairly enough, but still there is a 
feeling against any tribunal, except the highest in the 
kingdom, taking away the land from the owners. 

30,036. It is a course confined entirely to the matter 
of public safety. In a case where the Board of Trade 
considered that on the ground of public safety, and 
not merely for the public convenience, there was a 
necessity for interference, and that the land should 
be obtained, do you think that there could be any 


fear of legitimate objection-to-the Board. of Trade 


exercising that power ?—No, if you could limit it 
to those cases where the company could not do 
what was immediately necessary for safety without 
acquiring the land. : 

30,037. ( Chairman.) In the cases which occur from 
the slipping of a cutting or an embankment, the Board 
of Trade have power to give either permanent. or 
temporary occupation of land ?—Yes. 

30,038. But in other cases, if it was carried beyond 


_ that, do you think it desirable to take land at shorter 


notice than at present ?—Yes, if you can confine it to 
cases of urgency, where the immediate possession of 
the land is necessary for the public safety. 

30,089. In such a case, what length of notice do 
you think should be given to the landowner ?—If the 
thing is urgent, and the land is wanted instantly, the 
notice ought to be short; the difficulty is to know 
whether it is wanted immediately, or not. 

30,040. Have any cases come before you in which 
you think that the urgency is so great that the land 
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should be taken without notice ?—There is now the 
case of the Whitehaven, Cleator, and Egremont Rail- 
way. The company are running over a pocket of ore. 
Colonel Hutchinson says that it is dangerous from the 
workings running underneath. The company say 
that it is not, and that they are constantly in the 
habit of doing it. They are going to have an inspec- 
tion by Colonel Hutchinson, and an inspector from 
the Home Office. It is proposed that there shall be 
a deviation, to which the proprietors, it is thought, 
will consent, and supposing that to be so, it is asked 
whether the Board of Trade will assist to get the 
Standing Orders suspended. 

30,041. When did that correspondence commence ? 
—I should say that we are not yet perfectly satisfied 
about that case. 

30,042. When did it first come before you ?—The 
first thing that we had was on the 9th of February ; 
it is a report from the company stating that there was 
a slip in an embankment, and it is said, “It is sup- 
** posed that the slip was caused by the working of 
“ some iron ore mines underneath the railway, where 
“ the ground has partially subsided.” Then they 
mention the precautions which they have taken ; they 
say that the slip was immediately repaired, and that 
their trains passed over that portion of the railway ; 
that is on the 20th of March. 

30,043. Did they know that the mines were work- 
ing ?— They knew very well that the mines were 
working. They came to us the other day, and stated 
to us that they were having constant subsidences there 
from the working of the mines; in fact, they have 
treated it as a matter of course. I suspect that they 
did know ; the question was only whether they would 
go on carrying their traffic with the line in a dangerous 
state. 

30,044. In that case they must have known that 
the mines were at work quite in time to go before 
Parliament ?—Yes ; in this case they have power to 
buy the mines, which they say would be more than 
the value of the railway. 

30,045. (Mr. Ayrton.) They need not buy the 
whole of the mines, but only the support -—Yes; but 
that is valuable. 

30,046. (Mr. Galt.) Do you know whether your 
inspectors have reported any case in which the station 
was dangerous to the public?—-They have reported 
the Huddersfield Station as being insufficient, and also 
the case of the accommodation at Hereford ; they have 
made very strong reports. 

30,047. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What action have the 
Board of Trade taken in the case of Huddersfield ?— 
The reports have been sent to the company and to the 
committees of Parliament on bills introduced by the 
company. 


30,048. ( Chairman.) Do you remember the date of - 


the Huddersfield report ?—It went on for several 
years. The last report was by Colonel Yolland in 
February 1870. There have been frequent reports. 
It is one of those cases where two companies meet 
and where the quéstion rather is as to who should 
bear the expense. 

30,049. (Sir A L. Simmons.) And in the mean- 
time for the public safety something ought to be done ? 
—These cases have been before the Houses of Par- 
liament, and the inspecting officers reports have been 
sent to the committees. 

30,050. (Mr. Galt.) But the Board of Trade have 
nothing to do with it ?—The Board of Trade have 
no power in the matter. In the Hereford case it is 
want of accommodation more than danger. 

30,051. ( Chairman.) It comes to the same thing ?— 
Yes, they run into one another. : 

30,052. (Six S. Fitzgerald.) The powers of the 
Board of Trade, as regards the compulsory purchase of 
land, are not limited now to cases of emergency, are 
they ?—I think so. 

30,053. Have you not power to authorise the pur- 
chase of land where you direct the erection of a bridge 
instead of a level crossing >—Yes, we have that power 
under the general Act. | 
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30,054. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That is only with a 
view to insuring safety ?—Yes. 

30,055. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) But I conclude that 
you would consider that the crossing of the line on the 
level by any company where there is a fair amount of 
traffic is a source of danger ?>—Yes. 

30,056. Does not the power extend equally to the 
erection of a foot bridge ?—It is confined to the case 
of a turnpike road or a public carriage road. 

30,057. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And then it is as 
respects safety ?>—Yes; it is, if it appears to the Board 
of Trade to be necessary for the public safety. 

30,058. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) But even where there 
is danger it isnot a case of emergency ?—Not neces- 
sarily, but the quantity of land taken would be small. 

30,059. Where the thing has existed for 20 years, it 
would not be a case where there would be an objection 
to a period of eight months elapsing in order to go 
before Parliament ?—Just so. 

30,060. ( Chairman.) In practice do not companies 
very generally include these bridges in a bill >—Yes. 

30,061. And they go to Parliament for powers ?— 
Yes. 

30,062. From what does that arise; is it from any 
little difficulty in the power of the Board of Trade as 
to taking land ?—I suppose that it is that when the 
company are before Parliament for one thing they 
also go for another. It would be a mixed question, 
and whether they would or would not think it desir- 
able for the public safety, they desire it at any rate 
for their own convenience.’ 

30,063. How do you construe the question of public 
safety, is it safety to the persons using the road or 
safety to the railway servants —I should think that it 
would be both. 

30,064. Do you think that this power of obtaining 
land for the purpose of making bridges is largely 
used ?—No, it is very rarely used. 

50,065. Do you know that the company have 
come to you in a case of such emergency, that the 
land has been taken and the bridge has been built in 
less time than if they had gone to Parliament ?—No, 
I cannot say that that has been the case, or that it has 
not. 

30,066. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) There are a great 
many risks which companies run in going to Par- 
liament, if they serve their notices a day too late they 
are thrown over for a year >—Yes. 

30,067. Are there not some very stringent rules 
called Standing Orders, and if they are not complied 
with does it not entail the loss of the Bill for a year ? 
—Yes; but the railway companies and their agents, of 
course, attend to those things. 

30,068. (Mr. Harrison.) Is there not this dis- 
tinction, that the cases which come before the Board 
of Trade are cases in which the railway company do 
not consider it necessary to erect a bridge, but the 
public authority considers it necessary, and the Board 
of Trade give an order that such a bridge shall be 
built, and it is in those cases that the railway com- 
pany have the power to take the land ?—I think that 
that would be the case as regards a bridge, because the 
Board of Trade have the power of requiring the com- 
pany to erect a bridge instead of a level crossing, and 
in that case they have the power to give to the 
company the land. ; 

30,069. (Chairman.) But it does not in any way 
prescribe who shall bring the matter before the Board 
of Trade in the first instance ?—No. 

30,070. If the matter came before the Board of 
Trade, it being said that a level crossing was unsafe, 
the railway company might acquire the land under the 
authority of the Board of Trade ?>—Yes. 

30,071. Will you read the section which gives the 
land ?—Yes ; it only applies to companies after the year 
1868, it is the Act of the 26th and 27th of Victoria 
chapter 92, section 7. “The Board of Trade may, 
“ if it appears to them necessary for the public safety, 
“ at any time after the passing of the special Act re- 
** quire the company within such time as the Board of 
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* Trade directs, and at the expense of the company, te 
“ carry the turnpike road or public carriage road either 
“ under or over the railway by means of a bridge or 
* arch instead of crossing the same on the level, or to 
* execute such other works as under the cireum- 
* stances of the case may appear to the Board of Trade 
“ best adapted for removing or diminishing the danger 
** arising from the level crossing.” Then it goes on to 
say that the company shall not be obliged any longer ~ 
to maintain a lodge, and then the next section says “ If 
“« the Board of Trade certifies that the public safety 
“ requires that additional lands be taken by the com- 
“ pany for the purpose of the work directed by the 
“ Board of Trade to be executed, the company may, 
** subject to the provisions of the Lands Clauses Con- 
* solidation Act, 1845, or the Lands Clauses Consoli- 
** dation (Scotland) Act, 1845, as the case may require, 
* enter upon, take, and use all or any part of the lands 
“ specified in the certificate of the Board of Trade as 
“ being necessary for the purpose of the work, and 
“ the Board of Trade before issuing the certificate 
“ shall cause at least three months notice to be given 
‘* to any person who may be entitled to claim under 
“* the last-mentioned Acts, or otherwise, compensation 
** in respect of the taking of such lands, or in respect 
“ of such work.” 

30,072. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) The first section gives 
pewer to the Board of Trade to require compulsorily 
the construction of a bridge ?—Yes; the first of the 
two sections I have quoted. 

30,073. Do-you object to that power >—No. We can 
get for you a return of the number of applications, and 
the number of cases in which we have given certificates 
for additional land. 

30,074. Would that power in your opinion neces- 
sarily entail an interference with the working of the 
railway ?—Certainly, to that extent. 

30,075. But you do not object to it ?—I do not 
object to it. You will observe that it is not exclusively 
for the safety of the railway and its traffic. Generally 
the application would be from the people using the 
road, and going over the level crossing. 

30,076. (Chairman.) Would you not rather, by 
sanctioning such a measure, avoid interference with 
the railway P—Yes. 

30,077. (Str S. Fitzgerald.) But would it not also 
interfere with the working of the railway ?-—No, it 
would not interfere with the general working of the 
railway. ; 

30,078. Is it not a power which would necessarily, 
or most probably lead to an interference with the 
working of the railway ?—To the extent to which the 
building of.a bridge would interfere with the railway, 
of course it would. 

30,079. I have understood you to say that you object 
to giving to the Board of Trade power to interfere, 
because it would necessarily interfere with the working 
of the railway. Will you point out how one thing 
would necessarily interfere with the working of the 
railway, and the other would not ?—I objected to any 
general power to interfere with the working of the 
railway, but I said that if you could point out special 
cases where any interference of the Board of Trade 
was necessary I was not so attached to the principle 
of non-interference as to say that those powers ought 
not to be given, or could not be exercised. Here is a 
case where it is a matter of safety, not only to the 
people who use the railway, but to the people who use 
the road, and in whose satety the company have com- 
paratively less interest. 

30,080. ‘Then I may take it from that answer that 
you would not object to giving to the Board of Trade 
power to regulate the execution of the work, as long 
as they do not interefere with the details of the work- 
ing of the railway ?—I would rather confine myself to 
saying that when you have taken a special case, and 
have limited the powers of the Board of Trade, so that 
they shall not unnecessarily interfere with the work- 
ing of the railway, I would give this power to the 
Board of Trade, but I would let each case depend 
upon its own merits. 3 
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30,081. But you cannot let each case depend upon 
its own merits where the power is given to the Board 
of Trade, you cannot legislate for each particular case ? 
—When I say “each case” I mean the case of a 
bridge, and a level crossing, as distinguished from 
other works. a 

80,082. (Mr. Ayrton). Does not the general Railway 
Act require that all public roads shall be carried 
over by bridges, unless they are dispensed with by 
Parliament ?—Yes. 

30,083. And Parliament has dispensed with them 
only in a qualified way, namely, that they shall not 
be made so long as the Board of Trade think that 
they need not be made ?—It comes to that. 

80,084. That is the general effect of the legislation ? 

Yes. 

30,085. Therefore this is a thing defined by the 
general law before the company embarks upon its 
undertaking ?—Yes. 

83,086. (Str S. Fitzgerald.) Are you sure that that 
is the condition >—Yes, that is the general rule. 

30,087. Does it not depend upon the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons ?—I think that the 
law is this, that unless the company get an exceptional 

_ power they are obliged to make a bridge, and a report 

-is made to Parliament by the inspecting officer of the 
Board of Trade upon every proposed level crossing ; 
then by an Act passed subsequently to this Act the 
Board of Trade have the power to do away with that 
dispensation if the traffic increases so as to render a 
bridge necessary. 

30,088. (Chairman.) If Parliament do not sanction 
‘a level crossing the company are bound to make these 

ges ?—Yes. 


\ 
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80,089. And in each of those cases a report is sent 
_ tothe committee from the Board of Trade office ?>— 
Yes. 

30,090. And it sometimes happens that the com- 
mittee simply strike out the power to cross a road by 
a level crossing ?—Yes. 

30,091. The result of that is that the company 
become immediately bound to put up a bridge of cer- 
tain width and height, according to the class of road, 

_ without any further provision in the special Act ?— 
Yes. 
30,092. (Mr. Galt.) From the return of the Board 
_ of Trade of last year as to railway accidents, I find 
_ that 68 persons were killed, and 100 were more or 
_ less injured, who had fallen between the rails and the 
_ platform. According to the evidence given by the 
_ railway inspectors, they said that it was simply on 
_ account of the expense that these accidents were not 
_ prevented. Assuming for argument’s sake that that 
_ statement is correct, and that the Board of Trade 
_ should be of opinion that the construction should be 
_ so altered as to render these accidents impossible, 
would you consider it an interference with the proper 
_ working or management of the railways to require 
_ that the construction should be made in such a way 
_ that these accidents should not occur ?—It is very 
i difficult to give evidence upon a hypothetical question 
_ which assumes all sorts of things which I should not 
_ ‘be disposed to admit, but assuming that all these acci- 
- dents occur simply in consequence of the platforms 
not being made in a particular way, and that jno 
evils would arise from platforms being made in that 
particular way, I see. no difficulty in the Legislature 
saying that they should be made in that particular way. 
30,098. (Chairman.) You have assumed in that 
_ answer that all platforms can without evil be made in 
a particular way. At the present moment the Board 
_ of Trade regulate the height of the platforms ?— 
_ Yes, in the case of new lines. 
30,094. The line must have been new at some 
- period?—Yes. -. _ : 
30,095, They regulate it in the case of new lines, 
; and if a platform under the present Act has to be 
- re-built, I suppose that they have some veto over it 
and the class of works ?—Yes, but then you have to 
consider the way in which the carriages are con- 
structed, and in which other platforms are constructed. 
> 2 ety 
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30,096. But at the present time do the Board of 
Trade sanction platforms of varying heights ?—Yes, 
because to require platforms to be of a uniform height, 
would oblige the companies throughout the kingdom 
to alter their existing platforms. 


30,097. I take the case of a new line, what is the 
reason for the Board of Trade sanctioning varying 
heights ?—I am now answering upon a matter to 
which the inspecting officers can speak much better 
than I can. Different lines have platforms at different 
heights, and in different parts of the country there 
are platforms at different heights. To put upon a line, 
where the platforms which are adopted are of one 
height, a platform of a different height which is used 
in other parts of the kingdom, and which may be the 
best, would cause danger. 

30,098. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Isit not the object of 
the Board of Trade to bring about uniformity ?—The 
Board of Trade have endeavoured to bring about uni- 
formity in London at any rate. The year before last 
Captain Tyler held a meeting at the Board of Trade 
of all the managers who had carriages upon the Metro- 
politan railways, and endeavoured to get them to agree. 
That was after the accident which happened to Sir 
Donald Macleod. 


30,099. ( Chairman.) In the “ Memorandum of im- 
“ portant requirements,” under the letter B, number 
11 specifies certain conditions about the platforms, and 
it says: “It is considered desirable that the height of 
“ the platforms above the rails should be 2 feet 6 
“« inches; the minimum height to be 1 foot 9 inches.” 
There are I believe platforms above that maximum 
and under that minimum ?—Yes. 

30,100. What is the reason why a varying height 
is sanctioned by the Board of ‘Trade ?—I imagine 
that it is simply because the companies have platforms 
of different heights, and carriages of different con- 
structions, and that you cannot require all the com- 
panies to alter all their platforms and carriages. 

30,101. Take the case of a new line. I suppose that 
it is optional for the engineer to make the platform 
1 foot 9, or 2 feet 6 in height ?—Yes. 

30,102. (Mr, Ayrton.) This is the clause to which 
I was referring, it is section 46 of the Railway Clauses 
Consolidated Act of 1845: “If the line of the rail- 
““ way cross any turnpike road or public highway, 
“ then (except where otherwise provided by the special 
“ Act) either such road shall be carried over the rail- 
“« way, or the railway shall be carried over such road, 
*« by means of a bridge of the height and width, and 
“ with the ascent or descent by this or the special Act 
“ in that behalf provided, and such bridge with the 
“ immediate approaches, and all other necessary works 
“ connected therewith, shall be executed, and at all 
“ times thereafter maintained, at the expense of the 
“ company : provided always, that with the consent 
“ of two or more justices in petty sessions as after 
“ mentioned, it shall be lawful for the company to 
“ carry the railway across any highway, other than a 
“« public carriage road, on the level ?”—Yes. 

30,103. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Under what general 
Act do you reguire platforms to be between 2 feet 6 
and 1 foot 9?—That is one of the requirements 
which are drawn up under the clause which requires 
the inspector to certify that everything is safe. 

80,104. Is not it a matter of convenience. If there 
was no platform at all could not a passenger descend 
The inspectors 
say that some of these accidents would not have hap- 
pened, as in the case of Sir Donald Macleod’s accident, 
if the platforms and the carriages had been so arranged 
so as to suit one another. 

30,105. (Chairman.) Was not the accident which 
happened to Sir Donald Macleod also from endeavour- 
ing to get into the train while it was in motion ?—Yes. 
Let me before leaving the subject of platforms men- 
tion that as one of the illustrations of the tendency to 
stringency; the inspecting officer first recommends a 
certain height as desirable, and it finally comes to be 
a requirement ; that is the tendency of all inspection. 
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30,106. (Sir S. Fitegerald.), You have, said that it 
is difficult for the Legislature to make a uniform rule? 
—It is not easy. hale oriuoes at cactiand 

30,107. We are speaking in reference to the con-, 
tinuous step ?—Yes. _., shee’ Wiahbel Fay at 

30,108. That I can quite, understand, but is it diffi- 
cult to give to the Board of Trade the power to require 
it, with at the same time, the power to-waive the neces- 
sity of uniformity where from communication with other. 
lines, and from other reasons, an exact compliance with 
the particular height or construction would be difficult. 
or embarrassing ?—That. is what it-comes to under the 
present, practice. In the case of new lines there would 
be very great. difficulty in requiring all railway com- 
panies to alter their existing platforms. 

30,109. In the case of new lines you have an abso- 
lute authority to require a uniform height of platform ? 
—Yes. 

30,110. (Mr. Ayrton.) If the railway company 
desired to construct; a railway on the principle of many 
continental railways, namely, without, any platform at 
all, can you undertake to say that a railway of that 
kind, which is carried over a large portion of Europe, 
is an unsafe railway ?—That is a point which illus- 
strates the difficulty of saying what is safe. 

36,111. ( Chairman.) Most of the accidents from. 
persons falling, I.believe, occur from the higher plat- 
forms ?—Yes; but it is a question not simply of the 
platform but. of the adaptation of the carriage to the 
platform. 

30,112. (Mr. Ayrton.) Supposing that you have an 
American carriage with steps at the end, without any 
platform at all, has the officer of the Board of Trade 
power to say that that’ is unsafe ?—TI do not think that 
any officer of the Board of Trade would in such a case 
require a platform. 

30,113. (Mr. Galt.) At present you have no power 

with reference to railways which have been constructed 
to compel the company to adapt the platform in any 
way, or to alter the steps, or to do anything whatever ? 
No. 
30,114. You do not think that that would be an 
advantage ?>—No, because you must alter not’ only all 
the platforms, but all the carriages; it is a question 
whether the footboard of the carriage corresponds with 
the platform or not. 

30,115. The object is to have the footboard between 
the carriage and the platform sufficiently wide to prevent: 
persons falling between ?—Yes. 

80,116. For instance, on the Metropolitan District 
line, after the accident which has been referred to, the 
steps were so altered as to prevent: the possibility of 
passengers falling between. If the Board of Trade 
had power in such a casé do you not think that they 
would require the alteration to be made ‘instead. of 
waiting until a person was killed ?—I think that. the 
company would have made the alteration themselves 
as soon as any public department would have com- 
pelled them to make it. 

30,117. Then you do not think much of a public 
department ?—I do not think that they act very 
rapidly, or that if they did so in such a case it would 
be attended, with advantage. 

30,118. ( Chairman.) Is.it the fact. that all the car- 
riages upon the Metropolitan District Railway have 
continuous. steps ?—No. 

30,119. But have all.the carriages belonging to that 
company continuous steps ?—That may be so. ‘ 

30,120. (Mr. Ayrton.) Could you seriously. compel 
the railway company to go, to expense in order to 
facilitate a passenger violating the law ?—No._. ’ 

30,121. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it not the fact that, 
a very large portion of these accidents occur from the 
passengers getting into the carriages while they are in 
motion ?—Certainly. . 4 Su at 

30,122.. Therefore, is not ‘the accident. their own, 
fault rather than the fault of the platform ?—Yes; but, 


the platforms should he as. safe as possible, Mi 
30,123. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.)..Has your. experience, 

at the Board of Trade led you to think that the adop-., 

tion of the continuous block system, has been pro- ‘ 
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ductive of safety on railways ?—The inspecting officers 
are decidedly of that opinion. "ea beane can 
' 80,124. And you see no reason to, differ from them 2, 
No, I think that in some of, their reports they have 
overstrained the advantages of it, because many acci- 
dents happen from negligence or disregard on the 
part of the persons, who work, the block system, and 
those accidents will happen whatever your system is. ° 

80,125. That is the case in the working of every. 
line, I suppose, which is dependent upon signalling ?— 
Yes; Lam strongly in favour of the adoption of every 
possible mode of assisting human intelligence, but I 
simply say that I think that the inspecting officers: 
have occasionally reported that such and such an acci- 
dent would not have happened. if there had been the 
block system, when “ might not” or “probably would. 
“ not’ would be the better expression. Brier 

30,126. I did not ask, you. as to their: opinion, but 
whether you were of opinion that the adoption of the 
continuous, block system had greatly contributed to 
the safety of the public¢?—As far as I am capable of 
forming an opinion I think that it has. 

30,127. Are you not aware that for many years the 
railway inspectors. persistently, in cases, of collision,’ 
reported. that such and such an accident would not 
haye occurred, if the continuous block system had 
been) adopted ?—Yes, Jam. aware that in. many cases 
they did report that, and I think, that they sometimes, 
expressed themselves a little too strongly...; 9, 

30,128. But it was the fact that they did repeatedly 
report that ?—Yes. ei 

30,129. Can you state whether it, was not the case 
for the space of two. or three years ?—I think so. 

30,130. And notwithstanding those repeated reports, 
the continuous block. system was.,not adopted during 
that period by the railway companies >—That would. 
hardly be a fair representation; they adopted it gra- 
dually, and by degrees, ‘” 

30,131. They have adopted it gradually, and. by 
degrees: but was not it the case that for. some two 
or three years it was not adopted by the railway com- 
panies throughout England. ?—They did not all adopt: 
it. ij 

30,132. (Chairman.) It,is not adopted by all now, 
is it >—No. 

30,183, For many years before the Board of Trade 
made such reports were not the railway companies 
introducing different kinds of the block system varying 
up to the continuous block ?—Yes, 

80,134. Going back for 15 or 20 years ?—-Yes. . , 

30,135. (Su S. Fitzgerald.) Lam referring to the 
system of the absolute block, which I believe is now 
being adopted largely over the whole extent of Eng- 
land p— Yes, J think, that itis... ; 

30,136. Can you at, all state the number of com- 
panies who have adopted the absolute block ?—I 
cannot give it to you without referring to the returns, | 
but if. you, look at the returns made under the Act.of . 
1873 you will see what has, been done, and if you 
look at the report of the committee.of, the Houses of 
Lords and Commons of 1871 you will find a. great 
deal of information about it. ia Ree 

30,137. I am aware of that, but Iam speaking of | 
the present day, and not either of 1871 or 1873. Is. 
it not the fact that at. the present time'the system of 
the absolute block is largely adopted throughout the . 
whole of England ?—LI believe so. ‘a: 

30,188. It was not adopted for a great many years? 
—It was adopted by degrees and slowly. : 

30,139, Notwithstanding that it was adopted by degrees. 
and slowly, is it not now. becoming almost of universal . 
adoption, it having been. persistently recommended by. 
the railway inspectors ?—Attention was drawn to it 
by the railway inspectors, but it wasa matter which 
was worked out by the railway companies by degrees, _ 
and the railway inspectors did the great service of | 
bringing the experience of one company to another, 
and of publishing it and urging the adoption of 
the system in their reports. But there is a great 
fallacy in supposing that this or any other improve-— 
ment in working is one complete, thing born at once 


af out of the head of the inventor. ‘It begins with ‘some- 

_ thing very imperfect ; it goes on from day to day, 

and constant improver ents are made and are likely to 

e made init. ‘There is a fallacy in the use of a single 

word for a com licated. thing. It “is worked out 
gradually ‘py those who use it. 

30,140. Did not the report of Captain Tyler’ state 
that accidents into which he had occasion ‘to ‘inquire 
would not have occurred if the absolute block system 
had been in work ?—1 think so ; I forget’ whether that 
was stated by ee Sad more than: by the other 
itispectors, SHO 4 

30,141, ‘Then this being a system which was recom- 
mended for many years by the inspectors of the Board 

_ of Trade, and which has now been almost. universally 
adopted, what objection would you have had to power 
having been given to the Board of Trade to require 

_ the adoption of that system, instead of its being left to 

the yoluntary adoption of the directors of “railway 
_ eompanies after a great many accidents had happened ? 
_ =—In the first place when you introduced it: you must 
have defined what you meant by the block system. 
80,142. I mean the system which was recommended 
by Captain Tyler, and whieh as far as I know has not 
been altered since, namely, that. a train or'an engine 
should not be permitted to enter upon a section ofa 


, 


block until it had been declared to be free of any- 
: you meant by it, in which’ L-think that you would find 
; more difficulty than you imagine, you would. have to 
_ power of saying to all railway companies ‘You shall 
‘ * adopt this at. once, and shall put.up the signals, and 
“ inyolve, which would be very great and extend. to 
y' “ much besides the, signals.” I. do not say that the 
they might have done, but I think that they have 
.3 adopted them. more, effectually than they would haye 
_ 30,143. How do you mean more effectually ?—Let 
e illustrate, this by a case which I do understand. 
were put in, and people immediately said, “ Bulk- 
“ heads in iron ships are excellent things, let the 
iron ships.” Then, of course, the, parties were 
forced to adopt not what were the best bulkheads but 

« shall be so, many bulkheads in iron ships.” That 

it on for many years, and it was found that the 

Bt instead of building the best, thing, the builder adopted 
the minimum which the Legislature had prescribed, 
construction of iron ships has been much better since, 
When 

invention is defined and made compulsory, there is 
improvement, unless it is so much the interest of 

_ sion, that they will still do so,-in which case this com- 
_ pulsion is not needed. 


_ thing upon it ?—When you had. defined exactly what 

consider whether the Government should have the 
shall go all the consequent expense they would 
companies have adopted all those things as fast as 
done if forced to adopt them years since. 

Pawhen | iron ships were first, made very good bulkheads 
« Legislature enforce the adoption of bulkheads in 
‘the minimum for safety. The Legislature said, ‘ There 

ding of, ships deteriorated, in consequence,. because, 

_ Finally that, rule was repealed, and I believe that the 
That is just, the case in the present instance. 

e parties to improve, notwithstanding the. compul- 
onan Do you; think that that is a parallel case ?— 


do. 
30, 145. (Mr. Habrison,, In looking over this docu- 
ment I see a report of the Shipton accident, there is a 
return accompanying it from which it appears that in 
January 1560 a report, was made upon the breaking of 
e tyre of a wheel, and Colonel Yolland, the officer 
_ made, the report mentioned the advantages of 
Seattic’s Patent for fastening tyres. I find again in 
‘same year a. report, by Captain Tyler in which he 
Is attention, to Beattie’s Patent as the safest method 
of fastening tyres. I find that in the same year Captain 
_ Tyler refers again to Beattie’s Patent as having pro- 
duced excellent results. . When T turn over to a later 
ort by Colonel. Yolland, in 1874, I. see that atten- 
by Colonel, Yolland, to, the ingecurity ¢ of 
bess i Aating, upon. that ‘suggestion, if the 
Lof ‘Trade were: to, order. any, puticular tl thing. to 
‘be done, it might ‘afterwards be found to be inexpe~ 
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dient. ‘There is’heré a report by Colonel Yolland a few 
years after Beattie’s Patent had been recommended, 
and he calls ‘attention to the insecurity of what three 
of the officers of ‘the Board of Trade‘ have before re- 
commended ?—It is very possible ‘that when Captain 
Tyler recommended Beattie’s tyre it may have been 
the best. Supposing that it had been adopted by a 
number of railway companies upon compulsion, they 
would have said, “ We have done what you have 
“ordered us to do,” and then if an accident had 
happened, it would have been said that the Legis- 
lature were responsible, and the company would. not 
have improved the tyres. On the other hand, I do not 
believe that they would have’ so ‘acted, because com- 
pulsion or no compulsion they would probably have 
had the best. tyres which they a obtain, for their 
own interest. 

30,146. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Tam not aware that I 
have suggested that the Board ‘of Trade should’ pre- 
scribe the material of carriages, or anything of that 
kind; but is it not the fact that the Government have 
interfered in various regulations connected with the 
working of a railway for the security of the public; 
for instance, have they not required that there shall be 
a telegraph on a single line of railway. Is not that 
one of the requirements of the Board of Trade ?—It 
is required as a condition of opening a single line that 
it shall be worked upon the train staff, and block 
telegraph system ; and this is a point upon which I 
have doubt whether the Board of Trade have not 
exceeded their statutory powers. 

30,147. (Chairman.) How long has that been in 
force ?—It is quite a recent regulation. ‘This last 
issue is dated November 1874. But it merely replaces 
regulations of a similar character which have ‘been in 
force for a great number of years. 

30,148. (Sir SS. Fitzgerald.) Although I ‘believe 
that the Board of Trade consider that it has not been 
successful, yet Parliament did interfere to require a 
communication between the passengers and the guard ? 
—Yes ; I shall be very happy to give you the history 
of that as an illustration of Parliamentary inter- 
ference; it is for trains which travel above 20 miles 
without stopping. 

30,149. It is an absolute requirement forall trains 
which do not stop within 20 miles?—In that case 
Parliament said that the companies should have some 
mode of communication between the passengers and 
the guard to be approved by the Board of Trade. 
Parliament found’ themselves in great difficulty in 
defining what the communication was to be. They 
were very much frightened. by the Miller murder, 
and they said that the companies were to! adopt some 
communication or other to be approved by the Board 
of Trade. From that time to this the companies have 
never been able to fix upon anything which the Board 
of Trade could ‘approve. 

30,150. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not a conditional Act 

which has not taken place ?— No; first’ of all the 
companies met’ and asked the Board of ‘Trade to 
approve of a communication by cord; the Board of 
Trade approved of it, and subsequently found it abso- 
lutely ineffective, and they withdrew their approval, and 
now the companies are working ‘in defiance of the 
Act of Parliament. 
' 80,151. Is that so ?—Yes, because the Board of 
Trade have not’ been able to approve of any system 
which the companies have submitted for their 
approval. — 

30,152. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Did not Parliament re- 
quire railway companies to adopt’ 'a’ method of com- 
munication between passengers and’ guards ?—Yes, 
and I am very glad to‘have the’ case referred to as a 
case where Patliament made a law’ in the dark. 

30,153. Is it not the case that upon ‘all great lines 
of. railway which travel for a greater ' distance than 20 
miles without stopping, there is’ & ‘conimunication pro- 
vided ?—Upon certain lines, the’ South-eastern being 
one, the electric telegraph has been adopted, and it 
has been approved by the Board of Trade; and it has 
been partially adopted I think upon the South-western 
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line. On other lines the communication forwarded is 
not so approved. 

30,154. What have they upon the Midland line >— 
They have I think the cord communication, and the 
Board of Trade have withdrawn their approval of it 
because it is inefficient. 

30,155. Are you prepared to say that the system of 
communication adopted upon the London and North- 
western, and upon the Midland, and upon the Brighton 
and other lines: is totally inefficient ?— As to the 
Brighton I cannot say, but as to the cord communi- 
cation on those other lines I am prepared to say that 
according to the opinion of the inspectors of the 
Board of Trade it is totally inefficient. 

30,156. Is that opinion shared by the directors of 
the London and North-western Railway Company ?>— 
I do not know, but the inspectors of the Board of 
Trade are the persons ta approve, and they do not 
approve of it. In one case Captain Tyler went to 
try it, and he suspended himself by the cord with all 
his weight, and it had no effect at all. 

30,157. Has not Parliament interfered so far as to 
say that a system of communication shall be adopted 
which is approved by the Board of Trade ?—Yes, that 
is quite true. 

30,158. Is there not a great distinction between 
Parliament requiring that and Parliament requiring 
carriages to be constructed of a particular material, or 
that wheels should be constructed of a particular ma- 
terial ?—I do not see the distinction for this purpose. 

30,159. You do not see any difference between 
Parliament requiring a particular material to be used 
and requiring a particular principle to be adopted ?— 
There is a difference between a material and a prin- 
ciple, but I do not see a difference for this purpose. 

30,160. (Mr. Ayrton.) If there is a reason in favour 
of one thing or the other, would it not be better that 
before Parliament lay down a principle, they should 
see that it could be carried out —I think so. 

30,161. (Chairman.) I understood you to say that 
it was an imperative matter that the telegraph should 
be laid down upon all single lines of railway ?—It is 
required that a single line shall be worked upon a 
certain system. 

30,162. There are alternative systems of working ? 
-—Yes. 

30,163. Will you look at Letter C. in the require- 
ments of the Board of Trade, which is headed “ Modes 
“ of working single lines”; there is there an alterna- 
tive mode of working them ?—Yes ; it is perfectly true 
that one of two alternatives can be adopted. 

30,164. (Mr. Ayrton.) If it is a single line with a 
single engine there is no occasion for any telegraph ¢ 
—No. ‘This is apparently an interference with the 
working of the line, and it was done by the Board of 
Trade rather than refuse to open a single line. I have 
always myself had a doubt whether these conditions 
could be enforced against railway companies. 

30,165. ( Chairman.) In former times you had three 
alternative modes of working single lines, and you have 
now reduced them to two ?—Yes. 

30,166. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that the 
working of a single line by the block system requires 
very careful consideration as to where the block should 
be put ?—Yes, certainly. 

30,167. Or whether the block should be put at all ; 
it all depends upon the traflic >—Yes. 

30,168. You could not therefore lay down any 
absolute rule as to the block system without knowing 
what is the work of the line ?—Certainly not. . 

30,169. (Mr. Galt.) But is there any difference of 
Opinion between the Board of Trade and the great, 
railway authorities as to the block system being a good 
system ?—I think not now ; but if you look at the 
evidence which was given before the House of Lords 
Committee you will I think see that : there was a diffe- 
rence of opinion upon the block system among the 
railway managers, and it is quite possible that there 
may be a difference of opinion now. 

30,170. Is there any great difference of opinion by 
the great companies or are they adopting it ?—I think 
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that they are adopting it, either under the pressure of 
public opinion, or because they are convinced of its 
value, but I think that you will find, if you look at 
that evidence, that there are doubts expressed by some 
of the managers. li: 

30,171. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) At what date ?—It 
was before the committee of the House of Lords upon 
Lord De La Warr’s Bill. 


30,172. (Mr. Galt.) But at the present time there 
is no difference of opinion upon it ?—I cannot answer 
that question. 

30,173. Mr. Harrison has directed your attention to 
particular reports from which he quoted an opinion by 
one of the officers of the Board of Trade, and another 
opinion by another officer at a different time. Do you 
think that that has any bearing upon the matter put 
forward by Sir Seymour ,Fitzgerald, as to which all 
the companies virtually agree upon the desirability of 
carrying out the block system. Is that to be com- 
pared with the mere fact that upon another subject 
one person has thought differently from another ?— 
Yes, I think that the cases are extremely parallel. It 
seems to me that the process of invention and adoption 
is gradual ; things are found to be useful, they are im- 
proved and improved, and are recommended by the 
Board of Trade, and they are gradually adopted by all 
companies, 

30,174. (Chairman.) The railway system is in a 
constant state of change ?—Yes, 

30,175. The block-system with its instruments and 
signals and telegraphs, which has been extensively 
used for the last two or three years, is a very different 
thing from the block system with its instruments and 
signals which was adopted 10 or 12 years ago ?—Yes, 
very different. 

30,176. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) But is it not identical ; 
what difference is there between the block system in 
the year 1871 and the block system in the year 1875 ?— 
Jam notable tosay. But I was much struck by the fact 
that at the moment that the Committee of the House 
of Lords were considering whether the block system 
should be.made compulsory, it was stated in evidence 
that a new and great improvement was under trial, by 
which the signalman at one station would move the 
signal at another, and thus eliminate one element of 
human fallibility. 

30,177. (Mr. Ayrton.) In speaking of accidents 
being prevented by this or that application, do you not 
think that there is a fallacy, have you not to consider 
the element of human infirmity, and might you not 
assume the same in another case of mechanism where 
human infirmity might come in ?—Yes, it may be so 
to a certain extent, but I think it desirable to use 
mechanism where it can be used. 

30,178. But is it not the result that when athing has: 
been very highly recommended it has been discovered 
that there have been failures in it when it has been 
operated upon by human infirmity >— You cannot 
altogether eliminate the element of human fallibility. 
But I wish to be understood not to speak against the 
use of mechanism. 

30,179. I am only speaking against Parliament 
ordering a thing to be done upon the first impression, — 
instead of its being developed by practical experience ? 
—Certainly ; I agree entirely. 

30,180. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Is it your opinion that 
the moment that a thing is shown to be desirable, nof- 
withstanding any consideration of finance, a railway 
company is sure to adopt that which will lead to the 
safety of the public ?—I think that it is probable that 
they will ultimately adopt it, from motives of self 
interest, in a better form than it wouid assume if they 
were forced to adopt it in an immature form when it is 
firstthought to be desirable. 

30,181. I am not supposing that it is to be adopted 
at the very first moment when it is thought desirable, 
I am supposing that the Board of Trade have come to 
the conclusion that the time has arrived for making the 
thing compulsory. Are you quite sure that the sense 
of responsibility on the part of the railway companies 


would induce them to adopt what the Board of Trade 
would otherwise recommend, irrespectively of the 
questions of finance, or dividend, or anything ?—I 
think that in the end the railway company would 
adopt it themselves better than if it was enforced by 
premature legislation. And you must recollect that 
when you have prescribed a thing in an Act of Parlia- 
ment you do not know what improvements you are 
preventing. The Board of Trade is not omniscient, and 
these things grow and arise in the working. 

$0,182. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have already pointed to 


facts which show that the Board of Trade are not 
omniscient, and that they have been precipitate, by 


having sanctioned the use of a cord under the pressure 
of an Act of Parliament in a way in which they should 
not have sanctioned it p—Yes ; the Board of Trade 
sanctioned a cord, the railway companies having brought 
it to them as the best thing which they knew of. 

30,183. (Chairman.) The pressure was the pressure 
of the Act of Parliament ?—Yes. 

30,184. (Mr Ayrton.) Can you state whether the 
Board of Trade have systematically refused to allow 
the railway companies to make a byelaw prohibiting 
private persons from using keys to unlock carriages ? 
—Yes, the Board of Trade have refused to sanction a 
byelaw of that kind. 

30,185. May not their refusing to do so occasion a 
great number of accidents, and seriously interfere with 
the economic and efficient working of the railway ?>— 
No, I do not think so. 

30,186. You think that the railway company ought 


__ not to possess the power of regulating the use of its 
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own carriages, because that is the effect of refusing to 
authorise a byelaw against private persons using a 
key which will unlock carriages which the railway 
company for the purpose. of its traffic requires to be 


' closed ?—I do not think that any inconvenience arises 


from the want of such a byelaw. 

30,187. On Wednesday last, at Clapham Junction, 
the manager traced the difficulty to the Board of Trade 
refusing to sanction the byelaw, and I also traced it to 
that cause ?—I should like to inquire into that matter 
a little more before answering that question. 

30,188. Is it not obvious that if the company cannot 
regulate its traffic in consequence of the Board of 


Trade refusing to authorize the byelaw, great incon- 


venience may arise in its traffic?—The case you put 


_is the case of the company making a byelaw by which 


they inflict a penalty upon the public for the infringe- 


‘ment of it. 


30,189. Have not the railway companies the power 
of reserving a particular carriage for a particular service 
by locking it, and have not the Board of Trade by 
refusing to sanction’ a byelaw prohibiting persons 
carrying private keys, prevented the railway company 
from so conducting their traffic?—I am not aware of 
it. 

30,190. Cannot those persons open the carriages, 
and set the railway company at defiance ?—I do not 
see the inconvenience. 

80,191. ( Chairman.) Can you state any reason for 
the refusal on the part of the Board of Trade to 
sanction a byelaw imposing a penalty upon the use of 
private keys?—I will come prepared to state more 
about it on another day. 

30,192. (Mr. Galt.) I think that it would be a fair 


interpretation of the general scope of your evidence, 


to say that you are opposed generally to the interference 


of the Government, through the Board of Trade, with 


the action of railway companies ?—Yes, I think that 


_ you may say that, generally speaking. 


80,193.. (Chairman.) I gather also that the ten- 


deney of your opinion is that you rely more upon the 
_ publicity resulting from the reports of the inspecting 
officers to produce a beneficial effect than upon any 


legislative action ?—Yes, I rely on publicity, and the 
interest and responsibility of the companies, and their 
liability to damages. ~ 

80,194. You think that those things have a better 
effect ultimately than legislative restrictions as to 
management or working ?—Yes. 
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30,195. But you do not see any reason for objecting 
to the powers which have been hitherto exercised 
over the works on the opening of a new line ?—I am 
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inconvenience. 

30,196. (Mr. Galt.) But as I understand you, you 
object to any extension of the present powers of the 
Board of Trade ?—Yes, unless you can define it, and 
can see exactly what it is to apply to, I think that you 
will be producing greater evils than you will be curing. 

30,197. You have mentioned some cases in which 
you think that it can be applied without producing, the 
evils which you have\anticipated. Can you suggest any- 
thing to the Commission by which, without any danger 
or inconvenience to the public generally, there can be 
an extension of the powers of the Board of Trade ?— 
No; I have mentioned the case of mines, which is now 
troubling us, but Ido not see my way to any great 
or general extension. I wish to guard myself from 
being supposed to say that the interference of a public 
department should not take place for the public safety, 
it is because I think that interference would not tend 
to the public safety, but the reverse, that I protest 
against it. 

30,198. (Mr. Ayrton.) Investing the Board of Trade 
with these functions is not investing them with ad- 
ministrative functions, but is something like the power 
which is possessed by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
who may require a house to be pulled down because it 
is dangerous ?— Yes. 

30,199. There is a distinction between the question 
of absolute safety, and undertaking to administer the 
affairs of the railway company ?— Yes. 

30,200. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that as the 
Legislature requires that before railways are opened 
it should be certified by the Board of Trade that they 
are actually safe the Board of Trade should still 
have the power to see that that state of things was 
kept up ?—I should not defend the present state of 
things as altogether logical, as I have already said, 
but I think that you would get into greater difficulty 
than you are in now by going further. 

30,201. ( Chairman.) Is there not this consideration 
with respect to railways, namely, that they are incor- 
porated for special purposes, and are limited as to 
funds, and that therefore if the Board of Trade 
require a great alteration in a railway they must have 
the means of authorising funds for it ?—Certainly. 

30,202. Parliament impose certain obligations upon 
railway companies, and also limit their funds >—Yes. 

30,203. It is not analogous to the case to which 
vou have alluded, of dealing with ships or with fac- 
tories ; if you say to a private individual, “ You must 
“ provide another boat or you must withdraw this boat 
“ from the traffic,” it is optional with him ?—Yes. 

30,204. But if you say to a railway company that 
the railway cannot be opened unless an additional rail, 
or something else, is provided, you stop the whole 
thing >—No doubt. 

30,205. In such cases if you had to order something 
which would cost 1,000/., which would be a large 
expense in the case of a small company, you would 
necessarily require some power of varying their 
financial matters so as to authorize them to raise the 
money ?>—Yes. 

30,206. That therefore makes a very great difference ? 
—Yes. 

30,207. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) But the case is assumed 
of a company which has exhausted all its means of 
raising money ?—Yes, I suppose that that is the case 
with a good many companies, and that if they wish to 
make a new station, or large new works, they must 
have new capital. 

80,208. The question whether or not it would be 
necessary to come to Parliament for new capital would 
probably depend upon the magnitude of the works ?— 
Tt would depend upon the magnitude of the works,. 
and the quantity of traffic which the company had. 

30,209. The magnitude of such works as we are 
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speaking of would be regulated'very much’ by the im- 
portance of their construction for the safety of the’ 
public ?—Yes. 

30,210. If that was the case do you suppose that’ 
there would be any difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
power from Parliament ?—I have no doubt that Par- 
liament would give power to the company. 

30,211. (Chairman.) That is a different question 
from what I was putting. The company ¢annot con- 
struct the work without money ?—No. 

30,212. Therefore the Board of Trade, if they have 
the power of compelling the company to do the work, 
must have the power of authorising them to raise addi- 
tional capital ?—Yes. f 
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30,213.” Without’ that ‘power’ the’ ‘direction’ of the: 


Board of ‘Trade to do the ‘work’ becomes useless ee 


Yess? Saas 


30,214. (Mr. Galt.) Assuming that a railway was \ 


in such a position that it was not safe for the public, ~ 
do you think that that company should be allowed to— 
run trains ?—If ‘you put it barely as to the running of 
trains upon a line which’ was attended with serious 
danger ‘to the public, I should say that in that case it’ 
would be perfectly right to stop the railway altogether. | 

30,215. Has any case come before you in which the 
company stated that they had no funds to do what was 
necessary for the safety of the public >—I do not re-— 
member any case of that kind at present. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Wednesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Tuomas Henry Farrer, Esq., further examined 


80,216. (Chairman.) When we left off the. other 
day, you were just going to touch upon a large subject, 
namely, the punctuality of trains ?—There were several 
little points that you asked me about which I have 
looked up since, and perhaps you ‘will allow me to 
refer to those first. You asked me about the delay in 
Colonel Yolland’s report upon an accident that 
happened on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway at Hazlehead. The date of the accident 
was the 28th November, and the date of the receipt 
of the return at the Board of Trade was the 4th 
December. Colonel Yolland was appointed to inquire 
on the 4th of December, and he did not report to the 
Board of Trade till the 4th of March. Now we have 
communicated with him, and it appears that the cause 
of the delay in this case was Colonel Yolland’s great 
occupation at the Shipton accident case, he was there 
an unusually long time ; the company wished to pro- 
duce a great deal of evidence, and so his time was 
very much taken up; and there were several ‘other 
accidents which occupied his attention, but it. was 
the Shipton accident particularly which prevented 
him from taking this particular case im hand sooner. 
Then your Grace asked me as to what would be the 
practice of the inspectors in cases where a new line 
ran into an old line close to a station upon the old 
line. 

30,217. With powers to use the station >—Yes; 
with powers to use the station. The question was, 
whether they would there refuse to allow the new line 
to be opened, because there were not sufficient appli- 
ances for safety, for instance, a, turntable for the engine 
at the station of the old line; and I find that they 
would certainly do. so. They would have no hesitation 
in refusing to allow the new line to be opened for the, 
want of what was absolutely necessary for public 
safety in the old station. op 

30,218. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would they include 
in that consideration the fact that the station might be 
already overburdened with traffic?—It would be a 
question of safety, and that is just one of the most 
difficult questions possible, to know how you are to dis- 
tinguish between that which is necessary for safety 
and that which is desirable for the accommodation of 
the traffic. ch 

30,219. I ask that question because the old station” 
might possess all the appliances of ‘the nature which’! 
you have mentioned, such as a turntable, and still might’ 
be overburdened with traffic to such an extent that it’ 
could not well bear any augmentation, of that. traffic ? 
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—I could only answer in general terms that if it were 
a question of accommodation, that would not be a 
question’ for the Board of Trade ; if it were a question’ 
of safety, it would—not that I think it very possible to 
draw a very distinct line between those two eases. | 
30,220. [t would be within the discretion of the 
inspecting officer ?—Very much. In general, one may 
say that in those cases it would be very much to the 
interest of one of the companies, probably of both, 
that the accommodation as well as the appliances for 
safety should be sufficient, and if there is a difficulty 
it would generally be a difficulty of the same kind as- 
has arisen at Huddersfield, Preston, and Hereford, 
some conflict of interest between the companies which | 
would generally, or very often, at any rate, resolve 
itself’ into a question of who should bear the expense 
of providing the additional accommodation. 35 
30,221. (Mr. Galt:) Would not. want of sufficient 
accommodation be very apt to lead to accidents ?— 
Sometimes it would, sometimes not. Oe, 
30,222. Therefore the inspecting officers must just’ 
use their discretion ?—Yes. * bath, Sy 
30,223. (Chairman.) The point that struck me was, 
whether the Board of Trade inspector would have’ 
power to prevent the use of an existing station, under. 
the circumstances described by the intruding company 
before such accommodation as might be confessedly 
necessary to make the station sufficient was provided ?” 
—Sufficient for safety ; that is the question before the 
Board of Trade. ; se 
30,224. There is no doubt that in many such cases 
as you have referred to the companies have Ho 
means to do it ; but some disagreement, has prevented, 
its being done ?—Yes; T Gal} <i) SSR eee 
30,225. If it were the case of a new line altogether 
and a new station, I take it that the non-provision of 
sufficient accommodation, in consequence of some con- 
flict of interest, would delay. the opening of the 
line >—Yes. o£ 
- 80,226. It struck me, in reading some of the reports, 
that the new line gets in, no doubt; all parties being 
interested in increasing the station and making it suffi- 
cient,,. but it not) being) done before the:new line is: 


opened, and the station thus becoming overcrowded ? — 


Yes. tO! liatimprot Dei 
30,227. In that case, the course the Board of Trad 
officer would take, as you put it, would be that he 


would, be guided ‘as ‘to what’ he’ considered ‘necessary — 


for the immediate safety of the:publie ?—Yes. 9! 


es 


30,228. Not the prospective safety ?—Not the pro- 
spective safety: #@ im . 
80,229. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would he have any power 

to say anything to the existing company, or must he 
not make his objection to the arrangements of the new 
company ?—His power is only over the new company. 

30,230. Therefore all he can do is to say to the new 
company that its own arrangements are insufficient ?— 
He would say to the new company, “ Your traffic 

_ “ cannot be safely worked unless there is more accom- 
“ modation at the old’ station, We, therefore, cannot 

_ * allow the new line to be opened till we see that that 
“ accommodation is provided.” 

30,231. Do you think that he has the power to do 
that; would he not in effect be declining to carry out 
the Act of Parliament which had directed him to 
allow that company to make its junction ?—I should 
have myself some doubt about the legal powers; but 
all I can say with respect'to that is, that although the 

inspecting officers tell me'that they have always acted 
in that’ way, I do not remember that we have ever 
had a remonstrance from a railway company on the 
subject. 

30,232. Would not that sort of objection be one 

_ that should have been taken in Parliament to the Act 
_ authorising the junction that it could not be made 
because the old company could not then be accommo- 
dated ?— Quite so; and I fancy that such objec- 
tions are constantly made. Arrangements are made 
for the provision of fresh accommodation, and sharing 
the expense between the two companies. And that 
brings me to this point which I was specially anxious 
to bring out, that where these cases. do arise, and 
_ where Parliament has not sufficiently provided for 
_ them, or where it has provided for them by requiring 
_ that there shall be some arbitration between the com- 
x panies, it is especially a case falling within the juris- 
diction given to the new Railway Commission. 
30,283: (Chairman.) But there is no jurisdiction 
- 
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_ on their part over new lines?—No; but they would 
have jurisdiction under many of these Acts where the 
question of providing fresh accommodation was a 
a pecuniary question between the two companies, or 
_ where it was provided that it should be settled by 
arbitration. 1101} 
80,234. I want to get at the case, not a conflict 
_ between two existing companies, but whether the 
_ Board of ‘Trade powers are ample to deal with the 
question that I put of a new line being made joining an 
_ old one‘a little outside the existing station, and using 
the old station. The words in the 5th and 6th Vic- 
 toria, chapter 55, section 6, are these’: “That if the 
_ * officer shall report after inspection that in his opinion 
_ “ the opening of the same would be attended with 
_ danger to the publie using’ the same, by reason of 
_ © the incompleteness of the works or permanent way, 
© or the insufficiency of the establishment for work- 
_ “ ing sueh railway ;” are there any other words ?— 
_ No; I think no other words. 

80,235. Do ‘the officers consider that “the incom- 
_ pleteness of the works” would extend to the in- 
- completeness of provision by old, companies on ‘some 
existing ‘portion of an established railway, instead of 
_ being limited to the new line ?—They inform me that 
_ they have no hesitation in such cases in recommending 
the Board of Trade to postpone the opening of the 
line. If the question. was raised before the Board of 
_ Trade, whether there is power to postpone the opening 
of it or not, it would be the duty of the Board of 
_ Trade to take an opinion as to whether they had 
_ power to do so or not; but hitherto we have never 
had a difficulty of that kind. The companies have 
complied’ with the recommendations of the existing 
officers, or at any rate they have not remonstrated 
against them)! 0° | ited o 
80,236, Are you” satisfied ‘that under the Act you 
have powers sufficient to deal with such @ ease Nos 
I think it is doubtful under those words. But it 
_ shows how very much the interest of the companies 
in this way/runs with’that of) the public as regards 
safety, that we have never had a‘difficulty of this kind 
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arise from any remonstrance on the part of the railway 
companies. 

30,237. I am not at all suggesting that any objec- 
tion would be made by the companies to it; because 
the effect generally is that the new line is opened with 
the existing station as it was, with some perhaps 
trifling alterations, but no doubt there have been great 
evils arising from the overcrowding of stations originally 
made for one company by others coming in and using 
them ?— I] am speaking a little hypothetically, but 
I fancy the way in which the thing would work 
ina) case of ‘that kind would be this. The Board 
of Trade would say to the new line: “ Your opening 
*“ must be postponed until this accommodation is 
“‘ improved.” ‘The old company would say: “We 
“ do not care about extending the accommodation ; it 
“is for the traffic of the new line ; we will only do it 
“if the new line pay their fair share of it.” Then 
the opening of the new line being postponed, it would 
become their interest to agree with the old company to 
extend the accommodation. In that way the pressure 
of the Board of Trade upon the new line has the 
effect of getting arrangements made for extending the 
accommodation. 

30,238. (Mr. Galt.) But has not the case that you 
suppose a. considerable bearing upon what we dis- 
cussed at great length at the last meeting, namely, the 

_ desirability of the inspecting officers having power to see 
in regard to the old lines that they are kept in sufficient 
order to carry on the traffic ?—Then you come to this 
(and I confess that I look upon any such extension of 
jurisdiction with great apprehension), whether it shall 
rest with the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade 
to see that every old station is so extended as to 
afford due accommodation for all the traffic that may 
come to it. 

30,239. For the traffic of a new line ?—Or for the 
increasing traffic of the old one. 

30,240. (Mr. Ayrton.) The utmost the inspecting 
officer would do would be to. decide from day to day 
that for the traffic on that day the railway at that time 
was insufficient, is not that so?—Or for the traffic 
which would immediately come from the new line. 

30,241. ( Chairman.) I will take a case in point, and 
let us see how it would be dealt with. The St. John’s 
Wood line comes into the Metropolitan at Baker Street ; 
powers have been granted by Parliament for making 
an extension of that line to Harrow, and’to the com- 
pany who make that extension they have granted the 
right to use it up to Baker Street. Now the Baker 
Street Station is a small one at present, I think it is a 
single line from St. John’s Wood to it; and, therefore, 
it is insufficient no doubt for the new line ; but should 
you understand that the Board of Trade inspector 
would iiave the right to prohibit the opening of the 
line between St. John’s Wood, Swiss Cottage, and 
Harrow because Baker Street Station was not big 
enough ?-—I have already said that I have considerable 
doubt whether he would have any such power, and 
the case you put confirms me. 

80,242. (Sir JL. Simmons.) Might he not sanction 
the opening of the line for the whole distance to a 
station just’ short of the junction, without certifying 
that the junction was adequate for the traffic; so 
that the line might be used, not as a through line, but 
only up to the points of junction ?—I suppose he might 
do that, but that would not answer the purpose of the 
new line if they wished to pour their traffic on to the 

old line. 

30,248. (Chairman.) J understand that the Board 
of Trade inspector, in the case of a new line, deals 
with the new line, but he has no jurisdiction over the 
use of running powers or compulsory powers over 
other lines >—None: 

30,244. (Mr. Ayrton.) I do not make out that the 
inspector has the right to determine what is to be the 
amount of traffic coming on a newline, supposing the 
old company say, “ Three carriages in or opinion will 
“ be quite sufficient for your traffic, and there is very 
“ good accommodation for three carriages,” and the 
new company say, “ We think we shall want. six ecar- 
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“ -riages to bring our traffic on to the line.” I cannot 
make out that the inspector has any authority to decide 
that there should be either three or six carriages ; all 
he has got to decide, it seems to me, is that that junc- 
tion is ‘proper ly constructed as regards its points and 
mode of working them. What authority is given to him 
by any law to determine what may be the traffic either 
within one month after the opening of the line, or 
within one year, or within 10 years; the two com- 
panies may differ upon that point >—I do not think he 
has any jurisdiction to consider whether the line which 
he is sanctioning will be sufficient for the traffic at a 
future time. 

30,245. That is what appears to me to be the difficulty 
in the matter ; it is purely a matter of opinion what 
traftic will come upon aline, and unless he had a statu- 
tory authority to determine that points prospectively 
at a given period after the opening of the line, I do 
not see how he is to do more than determine whether 
the construction as a railway is in itself sufficient 
without reference to the quantity of traffic ?—The 
words of the Act are “ the insufficiency of the establish- 
ment” for the traffic. 

30,246. But can you ascribe any meaning to the 
phrase “establishment for the traffic?” We have 
been trying to ascertain whether there was any mean- 
ing in that phrase, and we have not succeeded in doing 
so hithetto ; ; can you say what the meaning of fite 
phrase is ?—The best answer I can give to that is that 
which I have given already, that if there had been 
much practical difficulty about it, and if the Board of 
Trade jurisdiction had been enforced in a way contrary 
to the interest of the companies, we should have been 
quite sure to have had that.question more frequently 
raised than it has been. 

30,247. The ordinary use of the word “ establish- 
ment,” would seem to mean the number of servants 
employed ?—I do not pretend to put a meaning upon 
those words of which we are speaking. 

30,248. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think it desirable 
then, that under those circumstances the meaning 
should be made distinct and plain, when no one is 
able to understand or to find out what the powers of 
the Board of Trade are ?—I have already said that no 
practical difficulty has arisen under the present system. 

30,249. (Chairman.) Would any practical difficulty, 
do you think, arise in the inspection if Parliament, grant- 
ing such a case as I have put to you originally, a new 
dine with power to use the old station, restricted the 
company from its power of exercising that right over the 
old station on the bit of old line, until it had provided 
what was deemed to be sufficient accommodation for 
itself, as it would have had to provide if it had come 
into an independent station ?—The difficulty that I 
see is, that these questions of compulsory use of one 
railway by another are very often extremely compli- 
cated matters, which are settled after a great fight in 
Parliament by a committee, and that when the thing is 
settled, then is the time to impose such terms upon the 
company which gets the new accommodation as may 
be fair. Sometimes it might be fair that they should 
pay the whole expense. There may be circumstances 
under which, from other relations between the com- 
panies, it may be fair that the old company should 
provide the expense or a part of it. 

30,250. If you would be good enough to bear in 
mind that I do not enter into the question of who 
contributes to the expense, my question is simply 
this; do you see any practical objection to Parliament 
restricting in its grant of running powers the use of 
those powers until the accommodation which is neces- 

sary for the new line using these powers, the intruding 
company as I may call it, ‘is provided ; never mind the 
question of who provides, it ?—I really am unable to 
give an opinion upon that as a general proposition ; 
these cases differ so in théir differ ent details, that 
without a good deal of consideration I am not quite 
able to see how a proposition of that sort would 
work. 

30,251. If the new company forms a branch coming 
in just outside of an existing station, and seeks to have 
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the use and benefit of that existing station, and if that 
company deposited in Parliament, as part of its Bill, 
the siding or the alteration of the points and crossings, — 
and showed on its plans the platforms at which it- 
intended its trains to stand, it would come under the 
jurisdiction of the inspector of the Board of Trade in 
the ordinary way as part of the works of a new line; 
would not that be so ?—Yes. | 

30,252. But by leaving out that, and stopping cia 
work at the junction, the Board of Trade inspector 
does not get any jurisdiction enabling him to call on 
anybody directly, I think, to alter the platform or im- 
prove it, or to say, “ The siding must be extended,” or 
to examine into its sufficiency -—That is so, I think ; 
or at any rate if he has the jurisdiction it is one which 
is not clear under the Act of Parliament. 

30,253. Do-you think that in such a case it is desir- 

able, or not, that he should have that jurisdiction just 
as if it were put on the: plan ?—If any evil had arisen 
from that cause, if we had had complaints on this sub- 
ject, I should say it might be desirable to do some- 
thing; but as we have had no complaints, and as the 
inspecting officers seem to exercise their jurisdiction 
without difficulty, I should be very much disinclined 
to carry the present law further ; and it would seem to 
me a question whether you should not rather meet the 
case in this way, by something in the nature of a 
standing order, that wherever the new line was allowed 
to use an old line, there should be provision made, | 
either by reference to the Railway Commission or other- 
wise, as. to the-mode in which the providing of the 
necessary accommodation should be ssoaiit between the 
two companies. 

30,254. That is suggesting a mode to bring in the 
inspecting officer’s supervision over the points I have 
mentioned, I think >—Of course if there were to be 
new works then the jurisdiction of the inspecting 
officer would come in. 

30,255. You have talked of complaints; you are 
referring rather to complaints by the railway com- 
panies, are you not —What I am referring to is this 
fact; Iam told by the inspecting officers that they do 
exercise this jurisdiction where they think it necessary 
for the public safety, and we have had no complaints 
of the exercise of that jurisdiction. 

30,256. 1 was looking at it more in the light of its 
being complained of by the public that a station 
becomes. absolutely insufficient by the introduction of 
the new line; and it seems to me that if the works 
intended to.be used were shown on the Parliamentary 
plan the inspector would then be able to examine 
them ?—I confess that I am disinclined to extending 
the powers of the inspectors, and after all the evil 
which you point out would arise just as much where 
the new traffic was brought into the old station upon 
the line of the old company as where it was brought 
in by a new line that obtained compulsory powers. | | 

30,257. No doubt; but in either case, if any 
standing order, such as you have suggested, was 
passed, or if any alteration of the 6th section of the 
Act of the 5 & 6 Vict. were made, the inspecting 
officer would get jurisdiction over them at the 
present moment, as I pointed out, if the new line 
does nct include in its Parliamentary plans the existing 
station, or any works connected with it, the inspecting 
officer’s jurisdiction over those works is ousted ?— 
Tt amounts to this, that if under any circumstances 
new works are made, the inspecting officer gets a 
jurisdiction ; if the evil arises from the want of new 
works, he gets no jurisdiction. 

30,258. (Mr. Ayrton.) The Act is to the effect that 
the new works can be used with safety, not the ques- 
tion of whether the traffic coming on the old line can — 
be conducted with safety ; that is not a point he is — 
entitled to interfere with, is it?—No; but I will take 
the particular case which his Grace has put, the case 
of there being no means at the old station of turning — 
an engine so as to enable it to go front foremost for 
working on the new line. 

30,259. That is properly a work attaching to the. 
new line ; the new line wishes to turn its engines to 
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run backwards and forwards on its own line; that 
would be a work attaching to the new line, and having 
nothing to do with the old line, I take it ?—Yes ; but 
as the junction is close to the station of the old com- 
pany, the new turntable must probably be on the 
premises of the old company. 

30,260. No one could say that it was unsafe, be- 
cause it is done every hour of the day, to run engines 
backwards and forwards to pass from the front to the 
back of the train ; the question is the want of a turn- 
table >—Just so. 

30,261. Are you not bound to confine your objection 
to the want of a turntable on the new line to reverse 
the engine on the new line ?—Then it may be put in 
this way, that the inspecting officer would allow the 
new line to be opened provided there were a turn- 
table, either on the new line or on the old line. 

30,262. With reference to the questions that have 
been put to you, would there not be very great diffi- 
culty in the new company being compelled to carry out 
works on the old company’s premises, from the fact 
that the new works would belong to the new com- 
pany, and the old company would have no right to use 
them therefore ?—That is just what I have been say- 
ing, that these things are matters of arrangement 
between the two companies, and therefore matters 
which very properly belong to the Railway Commis- 
sioners. 

30,263. Is this question limited to two companies ; 
does not the same questions arise every day when 
private persons desire to make sidings into an existing 
line; the question arises whether the company can 
conveniently provide on its line for that traffic when it 
gets it?—Yes; I suppose that question would arise 
whether it was a new company or a private siding. 

_ 30,264. Take the case of a colliery siding, where 

they may not only bring the traffic on the line, but 
where by law they are entitled. to bring their engines 
on the line if they are of fit construction; the same 
question then arises, does it not ?—A question of the 
same kind. 

30,265. (Chairman.) But in that case the Board of 
Trade have a little more power, have they not, because 
they have a special reference to them ?—There is a 
special enactment concerning sidings. 

30,266. The 5 & 6 Vict. c. 55, bears on this ques- 
_ tion; clause 12, in which the lords of the committee 
haye power “to order and direct that such powers 
“ shall only he exercised subject to such conditions as 
“the lords of the committee may direct” ?—And 
section 1] is important. 

30,267. (Mr. Ayrton.) I do not see any power of 
the kind referred to in the Companies Clauses Act ; 
that only gives them the power to determine the place 
at which the opening shall be ?—The 5 & 6 Vict. 


_ ¢, 55.s. 11, and the following sections, are those which 


bear on the question. 

30,268. ( Chairman.) Section 12 reads thus in the se- 
cond paragraph of it, that if it shall appear to the lords 
“ of the said committee that such power as aforesaid 
_ cannot be so exercised without seriously endangering 
_ the public safety, and that an arrangement may be 
_ & made with a due regard to existing rights of property, 

“ it shall be lawful for the lords of the said com- 
* mittee to order and direct that such powers shall 
_* only be exercised subject to such conditions as the 
_ * jords of the said committee shall direct.” I think 
_ that gives you a general power of dealing, not merely 
with the point of junction, but with the mode of user 
of an existing railway, by a company making a siding 
_ into it ?>—That clause refers to railways belonging to 
« the owners or occupiers of lands adjoining the rail- 
“« way, and to other persons with their consent.” That 
applies to the cases that you have been putting of 
_ private railways opening into the railway. 

80,269. And in those cases you get a power, unless 
I misunderstand the clauses, beyond what you get in 
the case of a railway company, a power of general 
restriction and imposition of conditions ?—Yes, I think 
so. It is a power, not so much over the company as 
over the owners of the private railway. It says the 
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power shall only be exercised by these owners and 
occupiers of lund, subject to such conditions as the 
Board of Trade may impose. 

30,270. It all turns on what the owner and occupier 
% ; you may have a railway of considerable length ?— 

€8. 

30,271. But what I wanted to get at was the con- 
trol you had in such a case, and which I think under 
this. clause is a larger control, is it not, over the user 
than you get in the case of a railway company joining 
under an Act ?—-Yes; the power is in different terms, 
and I think it is larger. 

30,272. (Mr. Ayrton.) But let me call your atten- 
tion to clause 11; these questions about the junction 
arose out of the impression that there was no general 
power of arbitration; but this clause 11 of the Act 
5 & 6 Vict., if you come to look at it, gives to the 
Board of Trade a general power of arbitration, as I 
understand it, upon the junctions of railways ?—It 
does so. 

80,273. That would be rather a correction of what 
we were understanding. If you recollect, I put to you 
a question whether there was not a power of arbitra- 
tion, and you said that there was not unless it was 
expressly given >—Then I made a mistake; and those 
cases now we should refer to the Railway Commission. 

30,274. That makes rather a difference in the evi- 
dence which you gave on the last occasion ?—Yes. 

30,275. I see that of those two clauses, 11 and 12, 
one applies to railway companies, and the other applies 
to private owners making junctions—and that covers 
the whole ground ; one refers to new junctions effected 
by railway companies, namely, clause 11, and clause 12 
refers to junctions effected by private owners ?—Yes. 

30,276. That is, as regards passenger railways ?— 
Yes. 

30,277. You observe that it is limited to passenger 
railways ?—It is limited to junctions with passenger 
railways. 

30,278. Clause 11 gives a power of arbitration over 
railway companies ?-—Where one of the two parties 
applies to the Board of Trade ; and you will see that it 
is confined to what regards the safety of the public. 

30,279. (Chairman.) But there is nothing in that 
clause, I think, which renders it necessary that the 
arbitration should take place, and there is nothing to 
compel the consequences of the arbitration, namely, the 
works decided in the arbitration to be necessary to be 
done before the railway is opened ?—No. 

30,280. There is nothing in that clause to compel it 
to take place before the opening of the line ?—Nothing 
in that clause. 

30,281. It is the interest, in fact, is it not, of com- 
panies generally that the certificate of the Board of 
Trade should be got with as little work being made as 
possible >—Yes, as little as necessary. 

30,282. Both old companies and new companies con- 
sider that when a certificate is granted the expenditure 
of money remains more in their own control; is not 
that so? That when the Board of Trade have allowed 
the line to be opened the thing is in their own control 
to do as they please >—Yes, it would be so. 

30,283. And in the case of the inspector saying that 
he thought that a new line ought not to be opened, be- 
cause there is something wanted in the station of the 
old company, the interest of the old company would 
probably be to do whatever small thing was necessary to 
get that certificate, in order that they might avoid 
further expenditure being imposed upon them ?—Yes, 
I think that would be the direct operation of this 
eleventh clause. 

30,284. And does that fact, that it is the interest of 
the companies to get the certificate with as little ex- 
pense as possible, account for the fact that you have 
had no remonstrances against orders that may have 
gone outside the letter of that clause which we were 
referring to just now ?—I think so ; because the thing 
would operate in this way, the new railway would 
quite agree with the inspector, that certain things 
ought to be done at the station on the old line. The 
inspector would say to the new company, “ We can- 
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“ not allow’your new line to be opened until these 
“ things are done in the old station.” The new com- 
pany spould thereupon come to the Board of Trade 
under this 11th section and say, “ We require you to 
“ arbitrate between us and the old company as to how 
“‘ these things shall be done, and who shall bear the 
“ expense of them.” So that the pressure of the in- 
spector on the new company would give them some 
additional strength in coming to the Board of Trade 
to arbitrate under the 11th section. 

80,285. Take the case which I referred to the other 
day, the Carlisle case, where the Midland Railway 
Company had obtained power to enter that station, 
and where it was confessed, and I think admitted in 
fact, in the Act in some way, that the station wanted 
enlarging ; the provision is I think that in the event 
of failing agreement it is to be settled by arbitration ? 
—I do not know the case ; I dare say it is so. 

30,286. You have not seen that Act r—I have not 
looked at it. 

30,287. What I wanted to know was, whether the 
Board of Trade inspector would be considered to have 
any jurisdiction in that case over the old station, or 
whether he would open the line, so that this arbitra- 
tion would be taking place after the line was opened, 
and might last a very long time ?—I do not think 
from what they tell me, that he would allow the new 
line to be opened if he thought that it would bring 
into Carlisle Station an amount of traffie that would 
make that station dangerous. 

30,288. (Mr. Ayrton.) But must not that depend 
upon the mode in which the special Act is framed ?— 
No doubt. 

30,289. Supposing the special Act were framed in 
this way, that the company shall at that end make a 
junction with another line, and the Act not only does 
not require, but impliedly negatives the notion that 
this company is to make any station at all at its ter- 
minus at that end, and merely says that it is to make 
a junction, what right would the imspector have to go 


‘beyond the provisions of the special Act ?—If the 


special Act has settled what the works are to be, or 
not to be, the jurisdiction then of the Board of Trade 
is ousted altogether. 

30,290, If the special Act has said nothing, the 
inspector would have a right to say, “Till you have 
“ made a terminus directly or indirectly, by showing 
“ me that you have got another company who would 
“ give an efficient terminus, I shall postpone the 
“ opening ?”—Yes, he would at any rate do so. 

30,291. And then he would force the new company 
to make use of clause 11 of the Act of the 5th and 
6th Victoria against the old company ?—Yes. 

30,292. (Chairman.) The use of that 11th clause 
would have taken place after the line was opened’ ?— 
It might or might not be so. 

30,293. Have you had any case of an arbitration 
under that clause before a ‘line was opened ?—I can- 
not call to mind any such case. 

30,294. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Surely if the reference 
was one as regards safety, the inspecting officer could 
not allow the line to “be opened, and certify that the 
works were so complete that it could be worked with 
safety unless that were the fact ?—It is a question of 
the postponement of the opening of the line. 

30,295. And the certificate of the inspecting officer ? 
—It is not a certificate that all is right, but saying 
“You shall not open till all is right.” 

30,296. (Chairman.) But that 11th clause can 
only be brought into action by the application of one 
of the companies as I understand ?—Yes, I think so. 

30,297. Not by the inspector ?>—No. 

80, 298. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) On arriving at the 
junction would not the duty of the inspector be to 
ascertain from the company What provision they had 
made for the traffic at'that junction ?+Supposing ‘the 
special Act says there shall be this junction, and there 
shall be no increase (whether it says so impliedly or 
directly) of the accommodation at the station, I do not 
think that then the inspector would be justified in re- 
fusing to allow the line to be opened ; Parliament 
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would have settled that case. It would be like a case. 

where Parliament has allowed a level crossing though 
the inspector of the Board of Trade had reported — 
that it would be dangerous ; in that case the responsi-y 
bility of the Board of Trade is gone.. my 

30,299. Does Parliament in any case have before it f 
the amount of station accommodation to be erected at 
certain stations with plans of the sidings, &c. ; are they» 
approved by any Act of Parliament ?—I do not know’ 
whether the committee have before them what is, 
wanted, but they surely have before them the amount: 
of accommodation, and questions as to the mode in | 
which the accommodation shall be provided. . 

30,800. But do they as a rule ever embody in the 
Acts of Parliament these plans of stations that are pro- 
duced before them ?—Yes, I think so, ifit is a matter 
in dispute before them. 

30,301. (Chairman.) In the plans deposited with your 
department i in the case of an application for Acts when: 
they are joining old companies and seeking to use old) 
stations, is it the general practice for them to terminate 
their plans on the limits of the old line or to include, 
the old line and stations on their plans >—They donot 
show the old stations, they terminate at the junction. ; 

30,302. And the inspector’s duty under the words 
of that Act to which we have referred, although no 
doubt they have exercised’a control beyond those 
limits, ‘is strictly limited to the works under the Act? 
—That is the tendency of my opinion. But they 
have exercised a control beyond those limits, and it has, 
not been complained of> 

30,303. There is a good reason for that fact, I pre- 
sume ?—The new company probably wants the ‘gan: 
to be done. 

30,304. (Mr. Galt.) In such a case as you suggest, 
where arbitration would be referred to the Railway 
Commission, would it not be desirable that the arbitra 
tion should be deferred till such a time as the trafiie 
of the two companies was sufficiently developed to 
enable the commission to judge as to the amount of 
traffic which would arise from each company ?—I do 
not think you can say what the traffic at any given 
time will be; it is perpetually changing, you must deel 
with it de die in diem. 

30,305. Could not the Railway Commission form a 
better opinion after a year or two as to the amount of 
traffic than they possibly could before the line- was 
opened ?—-Then they must have fresh works and fresh 
arbitration; you could not fix any date to wha ou 
should be postponed. 

Going now to another point, I should like to say 
that of the three cases of stations which are unsatis- 
factory on account of differences between the com 
panies, namely, Huddersfield, Preston, and Hereford; 
the case of Hereford is‘ now before the . mass: 
Commission. 

30,306. But that is a Crouse which has arisen; in 
consequence of certain agreements rather than of ¢om- 
pulsory powers?—Or in consequence of certain dis- 
agreements. i 

"80, 307. Agreements first and disagreements wai? 
wards ?—Yes, 

30,308. That has not arisen from the ‘inetd 
of any new branch, I think ?—No, I do not think so.» 

30,309. You say that those three have come promi* 
nently forward ; I think there are a good: many other 
stations in somewhat the same position, are there not? 
—Probably; but those are three that occurred to my 
mind as being cases which have been frequently before 
us. I haye the papers here relating to those igri i 
the Comihission would like to have them, ; 

30,310. I think the Huddersfield is rather.a promt ’ 
nent one, and as the Commissioners all saw, we can 
read over the papers relating to that if you will hand — 
them in ?—Yes, I will do so (handing in the same). Fae 

30,311. You have had representaticns at the Board — 
with Peferenies! to a great many other stations >—Yes. ” F 

80,312. Plymouth, for instance ?—TI really do not 
bear in my mind at the present moment what they are, 
but we have had representations about other stations.» 

30,313. Do you know at the Board of Trade whether 


& 


it is a fact that there is a Bill before Parliament in 
regard to Huddersfield Station this year >—No, I do 
not know. ‘Then there is another question which you 
asked me, namely, as to the power of the Board of 
~ "Trade to order ridges under the Act of 1863. I find 
we have never yet ordered a bridge under that. There 
is a question now concerning a crossing over the 
Somerset and Dorset Railway at Radstock, whether 
one shall be ordered or not. 
30,314. But you never have ordered one ?—We 
 haye never yet... _ 
_ 30,315. Were there any other points which you 
had to mention arising out of your last day’s examina- 
tion ?—The coroner’s returns which you asked for I 
have. Then there was another thing which I should 
like to explain, because I think it appears on the 
evidence last time, something which was said about 
the arbitrary conduct of the Board of Trade in the 
matter of refusing to allow railway companies 1o 
_ fine people for using keys. I have looked into that 
_ matter, and I find that the history of it is this. There 
was originally a great deal said about locking in at 
the time of the Versailles accident ; and locking both 
oors was generally given up. Nor were byelaws for- 
bidding the use of keys in general use; but a byelaw 
of the South-eastern Railway Company imposing 
penalties for the use of keys was allowed in March 
f (865. In the summer of that year an accident 
_ happened at Keynsham on the Great Western Railway ; 
4 there was a compartment full of passengers; the train 
; was stopped; the passengers were locked in and. the 
_ guard told them not .to get out; but one of the pas- 
sengers had a key, and he opened the door and they 
f all got out; there was a very bad accident directly 
_ afterwards, and their lives were saved by the use of 
- that key. That case was mentioned in Parliament with 
complaints about. allowing companies to impose a bye- 
_ law of this kind and to forbid people from having keys. 
_ Inthe autumn of that year there was an application from 
- another railway company for a byelaw of that kind ;. it 
_ was the case of the Furness Railway Company; and 
Mr. Milner Gibson, whose tendency certainly was not 
an arbitrary one, and who did not wish to interfere 
with companies more than necessary, said “I think it 
_ “is rather hard that the public should be fined for 
_ “having and using that which may be necessary to 
“ save their lives, so we will not, allow those byelaws 
for the future.” The point was again considered at 
the time when the Duke of Richmond was President 
of the Board of Trade in 1868, on an application 
om the Brighton Company, and the same result was 
come to; and since then the question arose, when 
4 Mr, Bright was there, with the same result. I am 
hot aware that we haye had any remonstrances from 
the companies against our refusing to sanction these 
' byelaws. ‘The only thing that has happened since 
that the question of locking the doors was very 
oe considered in 1868, on the application of some 
of the companies who said that they found the practice 
of locking attended with greater danger than safety 
) the public, and they wished the sanction of the 
rd of Trade for doing away with the practice of 
ing on the off side altogether. The only question 
was whether the practice of locking should be 
en up altogether. 
16. The original byelaw, I believe, imposed a 
alty not for having the key, but for the use of the 
Ree tts ie i 
317. Was there no exception as to.the use of it 
» earliest byelaws which you had ?—I cannot 
I have not the terms of those byelaws before 


i 


18. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are there any of 
yelaws existing now ?—No ; the South-eastern 
y have had anew set of byelaws since that 
which that.one has been struck out. 

9. (Chairman.) That was struck out. neces- 
consequence of the refusal of the Board of. 
ut it in, as I understand ?—Yes. 

ir. Ayrton.) I suppose that is generally 
e railway companies that the Board of 
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Trade will not sanction that. particular byelaw ?— 
Yeseqi & , 

30,321. It is by a general resolution of the Board 
of Trade then, that the railway companies are de- 
prived of the control over the use of keys ?—That. 
the railway companies are prevented from making 
a law which imposes a penalty on the public for the 
use of keys. 

30,322. (Earl De La Warr.) The Board of Trade 
does not interfere to stop the locking of the doors, does 
it ?—Not at all. : 

30,323. (Chairman.) The Board of Trade stopped 
the locking on the near side, did they not ?>—No, they 
had no power to do that. 

30,324. (Harl of Aberdeen.) But did they not 
impose on the companies the locking on the off side ? 
—At the time of the Versailles accident, General 
Pasley made an elaborate report on the subject, in 
which he recommended that the doors should be locked 
on the off side and open on the near side. Ihe com- 
panies have followed that practice to a considerable 
extent, but of late years they have many of them 
found that that practice has been attended with in- 
convenience, and even with danger; and the late 
discussion was as. to. whether the Board of Trade 
would take upon themselves to withdraw the sort. of 
sanction or authority that had been given by their 
original report to that practice. They had no power 
in the matter ; what they issued was simply a circular, 

30,325. (Chairman.) Was any instruction or circu- 
lar issued on General Pasley’s recommendation at that 
time ?—Yes. 

30,326. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think it is quite a 
logical conclusion, that because it is inexpedient for 
railway companies to lock people in on both sides, 
therefore it is inexpedient, for railway companies to 
prevent people having keys to unlock empty carriages, 
and get into them?—If they have keys to unlock 
carriages to get out of them, I suppose those keys 
must be capable of being used to unlock carriages to 
get into them. 

30,327. But is it necessary for them to have keys to 
unlock carriages to get out of them, unless it is assumed 
that the railway company adopts the practice of locking 
them in ?—It would be quite as great an interference 
with the practice of the railway companies to pass a 
law that they shall not lock people in. 

30,328. In the case of an empty carriage, no such 
question arises, does it ?—But if the bye law operates 
to keep people out, it also operates to keep people in, 

30,329. But supposing that they wish to be locked 
in, that would not be a case of the company locking 
them in ?—Yes, if the company lock them in. I am 
myself locked in whenever I go down from the South- 
eastern Company’s station at Charing Cross by a 
certain train, not by my own desire but. because the 
company wish to reserve it. 

30,330. (Chairman.) Passengers who had keys 
would defeat the object of the company in that case, 
would they not ?—Yes. 

30,331. (Mr. Galt.) The company have the power 
to lock you in, and if you have a key you have the 
power to let yourself out or in; that is the state of the 
case now, is it not ?—Yes. 

30,332.. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any reciprocity in 
the two cases ; in the one case where a man uses a key 
to let himself out he is concerned; but in the case of 
an empty carriage that belongs to a railway company, 
and it is something with which the individual pas- 
senger has no concern ; what right can he have to 
have a key and to unlock it and get in against the 
orders of the railway company; is not that a great 
violation of their rights of property >—His having a 
key is no violation of their rights. 

30,333. But his using that key is, is it not, jast as 
great a violation of rights of property as a man having 
a key to my street door and letting himself in '—No ; 
because a railway is to a certain extent a public place. 

30,334. ( Chairman.) And you pay for the use of a 
carriage >—Yes. ; 

30,335. (Mr. Ayrton.) You do not pay for the par- 
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ticular carriage, and other people may have bespoken 
that carriage for their own purposes, and paid for it, 
and it is locked for that purpose ?—Then the company 
can turn the people out who are in it wrongfully. I 
have been turned out of a carriage frequently myself 
when I have got in by mistake. 

30,336. If it is a recognised law of the Board of 
Trade as far as they can enforce it, that everybody has 
the right to have a key and get into any carriage, 
would it not be a question whether he could be turned 
out ?—But there are severe penalties in the byelaws 
against obstructing the officers of the company ; and if 
T refuse to get out of a carriage into which I had no 
right to go, I am subject to a penalty. That is a dif- 
ferent matter from depriving me of a key which may 
be necessary to save my life. In the Keynsham case 
which I have mentioned, the passenger who had a key 
saved the lives of the passengers in that compartment 
by using the key contrary to the orders of the guard 
of the train. 

30,337. But is not that one of those sort of things 
that have no bearing on the general question ; does it 
not simply amount to this, that once in 20 years some- 
body happened by a coincidence to do that ?>—I think 
you would find that if the railway companies felt this 
a grievance, and if they brought before Parliament 
the question whether they should have the power of 
punishing people for having keys or not, there would 
be a very strong feeling against any such power being 
given to them. 

30,338. My question is as to using them ?— Or 
whether they should have the power of punishing 
people for using them. 

30,339. (Mr. Galt.) But when they have paid for 
a seat, have they not the right to take any seat they 
can find ?—You must give the companies the general 
power of managing their own traffic. 

30,340. (Chairman.) The companies now, many of 
them, make this stipulation, that if you take four 
places you can have the whole six places in the com- 
partment reserved for you; but that is defeated by 
persons having keys ?—I do not think it is often de- 
feated, because people take good care of themselves, 
and summon the guard, who turns the persons out. 

30,341. (Sir J. L£. Simmons.) In some cases the 
people will not go when the guard comes to them ; it 
has happened to myself near the metropolis ; I have 
had 10 or 12 people in the carriage meant for six ?>— 
Yes; and more than that, I have known the guard 
put 10 or 12 people in a carriage made for six or eight. 

30,342. What byelaw would that come under ?— 
There is a penalty for obstructing and impeding the 
officers in the discharge of their duty, and also a 
penalty for persisting in entering a carriage which is 
already full. 

80,348. That would meet the case, would it p—I 
think it would. 

30,344. (Chairman.) Have you had any case of 
danger caused by the use of keys brought before you, 
owing to passengers getting out on the wrong side >— 
No, I do not think we have. 

30,345. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I think I understood 
you to say just now that some of the companies had 
objected to locking their doors at all on the score of 
danger ?—On the score of danger, locking the off-side 
doors. 

80,346. What companies were they; could you 
remember ?—The Metropolitan and the North-eastern, 
and I think the South-eastern companies. 

30,347. Do you think that they explained in what 
way they apprehended danger ?—The danger was 
because they had sometimes to let passengers out on 
one side and sometimes on the other, and that if a 
passenger found himself shut in, and the door was not 
open on the side he was intended to get out, he would 
get out on the other side, on which he might be in 
danger. 

30,348. Was that in the case of a single line P— 
Where the line comes in the wrong side of the carriage 
to the platform. This question was discussed at length 
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in 1868. I have very long memoranda about it here, 
if the Commission wish to see them. RE i 

30,349. (Earl De La Warr.) What is the usual ~ 
practice ; is it to lock one door and leave the other 
open ?—It has been the practice to lock the side away 
from the platform, the right hand side of the carriage, 
and to leave the left hand door open. 

30,350. At the present time what is the practice >— 
Some of the railways have entirely given that prac- 
tice up. 

30,351. But the greater number lock one door, do 
they not ?—I can hardly tell you how far the practice 
is changed. 

30,352. On the continent I believe it is never the 
practice to lock doors at all?—No, they have a catch, 
outside ; and the conclusion that our inspecting officers 
came to was, that that on the whole was a safer plan 
than locking. / 

30,353. (Mr. Galt.) Is there not a great liability 
to accident when the off side is left open ?—That is 
just the question. It is a question of the balance of 
danger, whether it is more dangerous to leave it open, 
and allow the passengers to get out on that side, or to 
lock it. 

80,354. When the near door is open does it not 
answer the purpose generally, and people are so apt 
to get out frequently in a hurry on the wrong side if 
they are not much accustomed to travelling ?—Yes; 
but it often happens that the sides of the carriage on 
which they are tu get out are changed. For instance, 
going from Charing Cross to Cannon Street you very 
likely get out at Cannon Street on a different side from 
that at which you get in at Charing Cross, so that the 
off side is not always the same. 

30,355. The porters generally alter the locking of 
the doors accordingly, do they not ?—Yes; but then 
what the company say is, that they cannot rely upon 
their servants always doing that in time. 

30,356. As a general rule, do you not find that the 
companies have the off-side door locked ?—That has 
been the case, but I think they have made consider- 
able changes of late. 

30,357. Have complaints been made to the Board of 
Trade about the matter?—No. I do not think any 
complaints have been made; only representations. 

Another point I was asked about was about~ the 
bridges and works upon the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way. I have looked at those reports; the case hap- 
pened in the autumn of 1855, and the correspondence — 
is stated in the Appendix to the Annual Report — 
of the Board of Trade for 1855, page 42. The 
facts, shortly stated, seem to have been as follows: 
No doubt the Eastern Counties Railway had been 
allowed to get into a very bad state, specially the 
bridges which were of wood ; they were in a rotten 
decayed state. In the year 1855 the management of | 
the railway appears to have changed; the company 
were themselves taking steps to remedy these de- — 
fects, and hada very large force of men employed upon 
the line. This and other circumstances apparently 
called the attention of the public to the state of the 
line, and in December 1855 complaints were made, — 
first of all by the town of Norwich, and afterwards by — 
the town of Cambridge, as to the disgraceful state of 
the line. The Board of Trade instantly sent down 
Colonel Wynne to inspect. He reported that the line 
was in this disgraceful state, but that the company 
were taking means to prevent immediate danger, and 
were also taking steps to remedy the pérmanent defects. 
The defects were remedied and from that time there 
does not appear to have been any further complaint 
about it. There is no doubt whatever that the line 
was ina most disgraceful state, but there is nothing 
whatever to show that in that case any further power — 
of the Board of Trade would have had any greater 
effect than their inspection had, and in fact the inspee- 
tion itself only took place after the company had 
themselves begun to remedy the defect. 

30,358. (Str S. Fitzgerald.) But in the meantime 
for a series of years the directors of the company had 
so neglected their duty, had they not, that they had 
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"permitted the line to get into a condition which was 


absolutely dangerous to the public day by day ?—They 


had done so, and I take it that the company was ina 


very bad financial condition, and that they committed 
the worst fault economically that they could commit ; 
and I am not aware that from that time to this we 
have ever had any complaint of the kind. 

30,359. Do not you think that a power on the part 
of the Board of Trade to inspect lines from time to 


time, and to require the directors of companies to 


put their lines into an efficient state of repair, so as to 
secure the safety of the public, would have obviated 
the danger which the public were in for a series of 
years in travelling on that line ?—No, I do not think 
so, unless it had been the duty of the Board of Trade 
to inspect lines periodically ; because in this case the 
attention of the Board of Trade was not called to 
the case until the company had themselves begun to 
repair the defects. 

30,360. Does not that rather show that the attention 
of the Board of Trade was only called to it when it 
was too late —If it were a common thing that railway 
companies were in the habit of allowing their works 
to get into the state in which these works were, it might 
be necessary to have recourse to some such measure as 
that ; but that is not the case. This is the only case of 


‘the kind that I remember, and in this case the remedy 


was applied in fact before the inspection of the-Board 
of Trade, and possibly was still more energetically 
applied, upon the inspection of the Board of Trade, 
without the necessity of any power in the Board of 
Trade to require the thing to be done. The inspec- 
tion of the Board of Trade besides being a stimulus 
to the company was a satisfaction to the public. 

30,361. Have you come across in that correspondence 
any statement or letter of complaint to the Board of 
[rade or any document of that kind to the effect that 
it would take a great many months if not years to put 
the line into order ?—To put the line into complete 
order. 

30,362. Is it not the fact, unless over the whole 
length of line the line was made comparatively safe 
almost instantly, that for a period after the attention of 
the Board of Trade had been called to the condition of 
the line, it was necessarily the case that the public 
were travelling in daily danger ?—No, I think not ; 
because the company took precautions by running the 


_ trains very slowly over the points of danger, and by 


temporary repairs and supports to their bridges to 
prevent immediate danger. 

- 30,363. I have not had an opportunity of looking at 
it; but your impression, as I understand, is that it was 
at once done, that precautions were taken, and that, 
consequently, the public were at once put in a condi- 
tion of security ?—I think so; and, of course, the 
alternative, the only possible thing the Board of Trade 
could have done, would have been to stop the whole 


traffic on the line; then it would have been a question 


whether Norwich and Cambridge, and other places, 
would not have suffered more by having the whole 
traffic of the country stopped than they did suffer by 
the possibility of danger; the company using the line 
with every possible precaution. 

_ 30,364. My questions are not so much directed to 
giving the Board of ‘Trade a power to stop the working 
of a railway if it be found in such a rotten condition 


_ that the public safety requires it, as to giving the Board 
of Trade a power of inspection which should insure 


that the line never could get into such a dangerous 


_ State ?—That would amount to a periodical inspection 


by the Board of Trade, and a responsibility on the part 
of the Board of Trade to tell the companies of every- 
thing that was necessary. 

30,365. You go a little beyond what I think is 
absolutely required. Would it not be sufficient for the 


_ Board of Trade to say, “ We find bridges A, B, C, D, 


“and E in a dangerous state, and we require you to 
“* put them into an efficient state of repair,” and would 
not that leave an ample responsibility upon the com- 
panies without your taking any undue responsibility 


Bb upon the Board of Trade ?—I think not ; because sup- 
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posing that it was alleged that the bridges were in a 
bad state of repair, the first answer of the company 
would be, ‘“* Why, the Board of Trade have never told 
“ us to repair them.” 

30,366. I think what I put to you was a periodical 
inspection, which should enable the Board of Trade to 
say, “ Bridges A, B, C, D, and E are in a dangerous 
“* state, and we require you to put them into an effi- 
“ cient state of repair” ?—Then what I say is that it 
amounts to this, that the Board of Trade are to in- 
spect periodically, and that they are to tell the com- 
panies what they ought to do. 

30,367. No, I do not think that ; but to tell them 
that they must put them into an efficient state of 
repair ?>—And then the company will not be respon- 
sible for danger in any work, concerning which the 
Board of Trade do not give them that warning. 

30,368. But if the Board of Trade has the power, 
we suppose that a public department will rightly 
exercise the power given to it ?—There is no doubt, I 
hope, that a public department in this country will do 
the best to do whatever is committed to them honestly ; 
but there is the question of what they can do and are 
likely to do, and I do not think that they are likely to 
be nearly so attentive to the structure of the different 
works as the officers of the company who are having 
daily experience of them. 

30,369. Supposing a periodical return was demanded 
of the engineers of the company specifying the exact 
condition of all the important works, what should you 
say to that P—I should say that if you found it to be 
a common evil that these works are allowed to get into 
a state of danger, you would be perfectly right to take 
any stringent measures you pleased for the purpose of 
preventing that evil. But that isnot the case. Then as 
to the last remedy you propose, a compulsory return by 
the engineers of the company, I should have no objection 
to that if necessary, but I do not think it is necessary, 
for it is not a common evil. I do not know whether 
any real sound information could be conveyed to the 
inspecting officers by such a course, or in any way 
except by inspection. 

30,370. (Mr. Harrison.) I think under the late 
regulations, attached to all the half-ycarly reports 
of all railway companies, there is a certificate given by 
the engineer in chief that the whole oi the permanent 
way and works are maintained in a satisfactory con- 
dition ?—I believe that is so. 

30,371. Every six months ?—Yes. 

30,372. Ard that of course entails the entire respon- 
sibility of those works on the railway company through 
their engineer ?—Yes. 

30,3783. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Tf that is so, is it not 
clear that in the case before us such a provision and 
such a responsibility as that was not sufficient to secure 
the execution of their duty by the officers of the rail- 
way ?—No doubt there was a very great failure of 
duty in the case of that particular company at that 
particular time. / 

30,374. Is it not the fact that the state of rotten- 
ness and decay in which these wooden bridges were 
found was such that it must have taken not only 
months but years for them to have got into that state 
of decay ?—I suppose they had been gradually getting 
into a state of decay, but I take it that that case has 
been a warning to railway companies. I fancy that no 
other company ever did a thing so much against their 
interest as building bridges in such a way and allowing 
them to get into that disgraceful condition ; and the 
remedy in that case commenced with the company and 
not with Board of Trade. 

30,375. Are you in a condition to say that no com- 
munication either from public bodies or private indi- 
viduals reached the Board of Trade or the officers of 
the Board of Trade, drawing their attention to the very 
dangerous condition of many of the works upon the 
Great Eastern line of railway ?—No; my recollection 
is confined to the papers that I have been referring to. 
I was not concerned in the railway business of the 
Board of Trade at that time, and I cannot say what 
may have happened ; but I should think that there 
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was no sufficient notice to the Board of Trade of the 
state of those works until the time that, I refer to. 

30,376. Will you explain what you mean’ by “sufli- 
cient notice” ?—Complaint on the part of some credible 
person that things were wrong. 

30,377..A complaint on the part of a private indi- 
vidual, calling the attention of the Board of Trade to 
the fact that a railway was in @ dangerous condition 
would, in your opinion, be sufficient to justify the 
interference of the Board of Trade; do Lrightly gather 
that >—Whenever a private credible person now com- 
plains to the Board of Trade of the dangerous state of 
any work, if the report is prima facie a eredible and 
respectable one, an inspecting officer is immediately 
sent to see into it. 

30,378. Do you find any disinclination on the part 
of the public to make such representations to the Board 
of Trade ?—No, I think not. 

30,379. Do you have many such representations : 7 
No, very few. I mentioned one last, Friday, in the 
case of a tunnel on the Furness Railway, but on the 
inspector being directed to look into that the company 
said, “ We will repair, and it is not worth his while to 
“ come till we have completed the repairs; let him 
“‘ then come and see whether they are sufficient.” 
There was also recently a case of a bridge on the 
Great Eastern Railway. It was inspected by Colonel 
Tyler and attended to immediately. 

30,380. Do not you think the very fact that it is 
generally known by the public that the Board of Trade 
have got no power. to require railway companies to 
execute’ repairs, and can only draw the attention of 
boards of dinoutans to the condition of their lines, must 
be a considerable discouragement to applications being 
made to the Board of Trade calling upon them to take 
steps which probably may lead to nothing ?—I think 
not, because the responsibility of the railway companies 
in the matter is very great indeed. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that because no immediate action of 
the Government follows on an inspection that that 
inspection has no effect. The companies are very 
much open to public opinion ; they are open to the 
fear of losing their traffic ; they are open to attack and 
difficulty when they come before .Parliament if they 
conduct their matters badly ; and they are open to very 
heavy liabilities in courts of law if it is proved that 
they have been negligent in the management of their 
works. Now supposing that you put the power sug- 
gested into the hands of a Government department, you 
necessarily take away all those motives from the railway 
companies, and it is on that account that I object to 
Government interference. 

80,381. I observed that on more than one occasion 
you dwelt very much on the responsibility which 
boards of directors incur with reference to the heavy 
damages they may have to pay in case of loss of life ? 
—Yes; that. being in addition to the enormous loss 
that they sustain by injury to their own plant and their 
own works. 

30,382. (Mr. Ayrton.) And what is more impor- 
tant is it not, if they do not keep the railway in a suf- 
ficient state of repair to enable the traffic to go on, 
they are liable to a long suspension of traffic involving 
an enormous loss to themselves ?—Yes. 

30,383. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) But in the case of the 
railway that you have now yourself called our atten- 
tion to, the Great Eastern, there was no suspension of 
traffic at all; and yet at the same time the line was in. 
what you yourself have designated as a disgraceful 
state >—I am quite free to admit that if lines in general 
were allowed to get into the state which the Great 
Eastern was in, some very strong drastic. measure 
would be necessary. But that is not the case, that, is 
the only case of the sort I know. 

30,384. Do you calla measure that would give the 
Board of Trade upon inspection.a power to call upon 
railways to put a deficient line: into a state of efficient: 
repair a very drastic. measure ?—I think it a very 
drastic measure. But. that. is not my reason for ob- 
jecting to ib; it is not. out of any tenderness to rail- 
way companies ; I am notat all afraid of hurting them ; 
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what Iam afraid of is ia the public. by taking 
away from the companies the ree panse in i sei which, | 
they now lie. st 4 " 

30,385, But is it not penfostly: potion to” iriteddana y 
a certain kind of control without taking away a 
responsibility ?—I think not. 

30,386. If it could be shown to you that: you coulda 
give a power of control to the Board’ of ‘Trade which — 
would not have the consequences that you say, sate | ! 
would not relieve the boards of directors from thei 
responsibility to the public, would you then object to 
giving the Board of Trade that power ?—If it can be — 
proved there is a case for a control of that kind, if it — 
can be proved that that control can be properly and 
efficiently exercised by the officers of the Board of 
Trade, and if it can be proved that when you have 
exercised that control you do not relieve the railway: 
companies from responsibility, the case would be 
very much changed. But I cannot admit any one of 
those assumptions. 

30,387. Do not you think that where the loss of life 
on the railways is so very large as it now is there is a 
case for control p—Again I say that if I thought the 
control of the Government-over the companies would 
save life I should be quite willing that it should een 
exercised. I believe that is not the case. 

30,388. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you aware viata | | 
there is any record that a single life has been lost in — 
consequenee of the want of engineering ST 
over the state and condition of the railway ?—Well, 
that is rather a difficult question to answer. Pa 

30,389. We have not seen it at any rate ?—The | 
plain: answer to that question is “No.” 

30,390. If it has not come across our ohaenmstinntt in 
the returns or evidence, is there any reason to suppose 
that it exists, and when you are asked whether. a 
certain policy should be inaugurated in consequence of 
the great loss of life that occurs, the great loss of life 
has no relation has it to the policy ; I only want to ask 
the facts ?—I do not think that Government super-~ 
vision would have saved the losses of life that have 
occurred, 

30,391. (Sir S. Fitzger ald. ) What:do you mean by 
“ Government supervision,” would you be kind enough 
to define it, because perhaps you and I may mean very 
different things by Government supervision ?—I mean 
for instance, a power on the part of the Government to 
dictate to the companies what works they shall do for 
purposes of public safety. 

30,392. If instead of dictating what works thie: | 
should do in order to secure the public safety, the 
power of the Board of Trade was limited to saying, 
“ You must take some further steps upon your own: 
** responsibility, because your existing works do not: — 
“‘ secure the public safety,” what would you say to 
that ?—I do not think you can escape from the difficulty, 
in that way, because the company would immediately: 
say to you “What works are we to execute?” |} 

30,393. Would not it be perfectly legitimate for thé 
Board of Trade to say, taking your own view of the 
question, “ The responsibility is. yours, not ours; we 
“ have only the responsibility of requiring such works 
“ to be done as are necessary ; and we put the rese 
“ ponsibility upon you to do what is necessary for the _ 
“ safety of the public” ?—Then when the work was 
completed would you still give the Board of Trade the 
power of saying “ That. is not sufficient ” ? re 

30,394. Certainly.—Then the company would come 
to you with an unanswerable case; they would say 
“ Do not plague us in this way by requiring us to do 
“ work after work; tell us at once what it is that youl . 
““ require us to do.” 

30,395. I do not see that. The Board of Directolatl 
might fail in their duty upon a requisition of the : 
Board of Trade, as they had failed in their duty before: 
the Board of Trade had made that request to them 
We have the same difficulty with regard to ships.’ 
We have the power of stopping an unscaworthy ship,” 
which is a necessary power in that case, but the me 
owners come to us and say “ What is it that you 
“ require to be done before you let our ships go?” + 
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-~ 80,896. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find a difficulty in tell- 
ing them what you want to have done ?— Yes, the 
greatest possible difficulty ; for instance, in saying how 
-deep'a ship should be laden. 
» 80,397. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) There is only one 
more question I will ask, because we differ so much 
that I do not think further questions will make us ap- 
proximate. You have dwelt much upon the fear of 
eavy damages being a great inducement to companies 
to‘take every precaution for the safety of the public; 
you have since added to that by saying, the damage to 
their rolling stock and so forth. Isit not the fact that 
@ passenger can assure a sum of 1,000/. in the Rail- 
way Passengers’ Assurance Company for a sum of 
8d.?—I do not know what the terms are, but I dare 
say that is so. 

30,398. Does not that show that although accidents 
maybe frequent the cases where compensation would 
have to be given by the company would be compara- 
tively so rare ; or there might be such difficulty in 
enforcing the claims, or for other reasons, that the 
risk run. by the company is not a very great one ?—I 

should think the first thing it shows is that the risk 
run by the public is not a very great one. 
 30;399. (Mr Ayrton.) It would show that the ar- 
Yangements made by the companies have such a great 
- regard to the public safety that any accident attended 
with serious consequences to passengers very rarely 
occurs ?—Yes. 
' 30,400. (Mr. Galt.) Taking the aggregate of the 
expenditure of all the companies, do you know how 
much in the pound is paid for personal damages ?— 
No, I could not say that. 
*» 80,401. What should you imagine P—Of course it 
is a small per-centage upon the whole expenditure of 
‘the companies. Nor do I say that that is the sole 
Motive; it is one amongst many motives that help to 
intensify the interest of the companies in providing for 
safety. 

30,402. But confining yourself for a monient to the 
money question, as it is frequently put forward as a 
‘sufficient reason to induce the companies to take every 

means to provide for the public safety, we find by the 
statistical returns that out of every pound expended 
_ 23d., or about one per cent., is paid as compensation 
- for loss of life or personal injury ?—If I recollect right, 
_ there was one accident on the Brighton line which 
 yery materially reduced the dividends of the company, 
and that only by reason of the damages. In addition 
- to this the damage done in an accident to the company’s 
own plant and works is often very great indeed. As 
“regards the amount of damages paid I got it out for the 
Duke of Somerset’s committee in the House of Lords 
ithe amount paid then, and you will find it in their 
| ffeport. 
_* 30,403: (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you not think there is 
Some reason for supposing that even that measure of 
the damage is rather an’ exaggerated measure of the 
‘real damage sustained by the public, in consequence of 
‘the way in which claims are made for damages ?>—Yes; 
‘no’ doubt claims are hardly pressed) upon the com- 
“panies in many cases. Further, I would point out that 
‘in taking these figures, you must take them, not against 
+the whole expenditure of the companies, but against 
their profits, because it is so much deducted from their 
“net profits. 

~° 30,404. And you have no account of the amount of 
“damage: the companies themselves have sustained in the 
way of injury to their rolling stock ?—I have not. 

‘\) 30,405. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You ‘are acquainted 
with the case of Huddersfield station ?— Only gene- 
- rally; I do not know anything about it personally, 
‘nor have I looked at the papers lately. 

© 30,406. It would appear from the papers before me 
that in 1866 a collision occurred at Huddersfield, which 
was inquired’ into by the inspecting officer, when he 
reported that additional accommodation was very much 
srequired,and that the one-sided station should be done 
away with. He says :—“ The subject is, I believe, 
mise under consideration, but there are difficulties in the 
“way of acquiring land for the purpose.” Subse- 
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quently, in 1870, the town council drew the attention 
of the Board of Trade to the dangerous state of the 
station, and the inspecting officer went down and in- 
quired into the subject again, and found the station 
in much the same condition. That was in the early 
part of 1870. Again in November of the same year 
an accident had occurred, when he inquired into the 
subject again, and found the station in substantially 
the ‘same condition. Accidents therefore have re- 
peatedly occurred when it was known that the station 
was in a dangerous state. Do you think it desirable 
that some means should be provided by which the 
Board of Trade should require the company, without 
specifying the works, to take some measures to put 
that station into a safe state ?—Well, Huddersfield is 
a very bad case, and it certainly does raise the ques- 
tion whether there should not be some means of putting 
pressure on the companies to do what is needed in such 
a case as that. 

30,407. Since that I believe the Midland company 
has been brought in, and the station is practically 
now in the same state as was complained of in 1866 
and 1870 ?—I believe it is in a very bad state still. 

30,408. The Midland Company have acquired those 
powers, notwithstanding, I believe, that those reports 
of inspecting officers were laid before Parliament ?—I 
believe so. ‘There have been several Bills before Par- 
liament in cases in which the Board of Trade have 
called the attention of a parliamentary committee to 
the case ; but I do not think that anything has been 
done in consequence. 

30,409. I think this is a case in point, is it not, in 
which the parliamentary committee who considered 
the Bill had before them your report, which was sent 
to them by the Board of Trade, pointing out the dan- 
gerous state of that station ?—That is so. I see that 
in the session of 1874 the town council appeared before 
the committee upon a London and North-western 
Railway Bill on this subject, but without any success. 

30,410. ( Chairman.) In that case, as I understand 
it, the parties obtained some powers; the Midland 
Company, for instance, have obtained powers bringing 
additional traffic into that station, without any obliga- 
tion being imposed upon the owners by Parliament, or 
upon the intruding company to make it safe before 
the running powers were exercised ?—I believe so. 

30,411. (St J. L. Simmons.) And there is no 
special provision of the Board of Trade specifying the 
point that the traffic can be brought to with safety ?— 
I think not. 

30,412. ( Chairman.) Would you look and see if 
that (handing an Act to the witness) is the Act of 
the Midland Company for entering Carlisle Station, 
and look at the 37th section; the clause before that 
gives the power of use of the Carlisle Station, and the 
37th clause prescribes the mode in which payment 
shall be made, and an arbitration with regard to the 
arrangements ; but do you see anything in that Act 
that prevents the Midland Company using the station 
until accommodation sufficient for them is provided ? 
—No, I do not. 


30,413. So that, as I read that Act, the Midland 
Company would be under no penalty, if the Board of 
Trade had sanctioned that line as complete for using 
the Carlisle Station, although the additional accommo- 
dation contemplated had not been erected P—I think 
not. It seems as if the Act threw upon the original 
owners of the station the power and responsibility of 
taking steps in order to get the necessary accommoda- 
tion made ; and it provides for the Midland Company 
paying to them the expenses that were necessary in 
order to get that accommodation. 

30,414.1 think in that Act Parliament has given 
the Midland Company the use of a station at Carlisle, 
which station, it is recited in the Act, may not prove 
sufficient for the additional traffic. I think those are 
the words ?>—Quite so. 

30,415. And Parliament has given that power, al- 
though further on it is admitted in the Act that even 
the land possessed by the companies may not be suffi- 
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cient, and that they may have to go to Parliament for 
powers to possess more pP— Yess 

30,416. Which powers they may possibly not obtain, 
as that committee could not bind the house for the 
future ?—That is possible, but not very probable. 
That, of course, is the difficulty that you are always 
in where things depend upon future powers to be 
obtained by another company ; you cannot compel the 
company in the present session to do what is wanted. 

30,417. But Parliament might have said, might it 
not, “We will give you powers to use the citadel 
* station of the railway at Carlisle, but provided that 

* you shall not exercise the user until the accommo- 
“ dation admitted to be insufficient has been made 
“ sufficient” ,—That might have been done. I could 
imagine that the Midland Railway might object to 
that, because they would say, “The London and 
“ North-western do not want to have us there; they 
‘ will not take the steps for providing this accommo- 
“* dation, and, therefore, they may put off our powers 
* of running into it for ever.” 

30,418, They might, but I think not, because the 
Midland Company could have fallen back upon the 
general arbitration, to which we were referring before 
in that carly Act of Victoria, could they not; they 
could have been a complaining party then ?—Yes; or 
if that would not have suited them, they might have 
had a special clause in the Act. 

30,419. But so far as the public are concerned, Par- 
liament might have secured accommodation in that way 
before the line came in?—Yes. It seems to me pre- 
eminently a case for the new Railway Commission. 

30,420. But unless something like that was done the 
public would have to run whatever danger there was 
until the new Commission had decided the arbitration ? 
—Yes. 

I have prepared carefully and in writing a short 
outline of what has oceurred to me on the subject of 
the limits of Government interference with railway 
companies ; if you will let me read it, it is this : 

1. The railway companies have no right to object to 
any interference requisite for securing the public safety. 
They have a monopoly of public traffic and are bound to 
do whatever is necessary for that object. 

2. Nor is it necessary to argue that railway adminis- 

tration is perfect. It may be admitted that though 
their business is in general well and ably conducted, 
they are sometimes poor, sometimes niggardly, some- 
‘times slow, and sometimes obstinate. Railway com- 
panies have also some of the defects of public depart- 
ments in the size and cumbrous character of their 
official machinery, and in the remoteness of the bearing 
of the important motive of self-interest on the directors 
and managing officers. 

3. Nor is it necessary to argue that the private man- 
agement of the companies must be better than that of 
the Government would be. It is quite possible that 
English public departments would carry on railway 
business as well as the companies, supposing that it 
were committed entirely to their hands, as is done in 
Belgium and in Germany. 

4, Nor should the present Board of Trade inspectors 
be undervalued. They are probably equal in ability, 
energy, and general knowledge, though not in salary 
or actual experience of management, to the great, offi- 
cers of the railway companies. 

5. But after all these admissions, general inter- 
ference with the administration of railways is objec- 
tionable on the following grounds. 

6. By such interference you are setting two people 
to do the work of oue. Double management is noto- 
riously inefficient. One bad general is better than two 
good ones. 

7. You set those who have less experience of man- 
agement and less personal interest in the result to 
control those who have mote. 

8. Control is either apt to become formal and a 
sham, or if zealously and honestly exercised, to be 
rigid, embarrassing, and a hindrance to improvement. 

so Many excellent things, the adoption of which 
is desirable for public safety, e.g., the block system, 
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interlocking points and signals, efficient breaks, pro- 
perly constructed. tyres, are not things which can’ 
be ‘once for all settled, defined, and prescribed, but, 
things of gradual g erowth, invention, and improvement. 

Had any of these “been prescribed by law at any past 
time they would probably not have been what they are 
now, and were they now prescribed and defined by law 
future improvement would be checked. This is a most 
insidious form of evil, for we do not know the good 
which we thus prevent. It is no answer to say that 
Government control would be intelligent, and would 
encourage improvement, It is not Government or 
its officers who invent or adopt inventions, and those 
who do so ave far less likely to improve when 
Parliament or Government has defined and prescribed 
a definite course, the adoption of which frees them 
from responsibility. 

10. Further impr oveménts of this kind are not things 
which stand alone, they cannot be adopted without 
large changes in permanent works and in ie general 
management of the traffic. 

11. There is another class of works most jane Peet 
for public safety, viz., enlargement of stations, addi- 
tional sidings, new lines. But these involve the whole 
question of traffic and accommodation, and they could 
not be prescribed by the Government without taking 
the management of the concern, financial and pihers 
wise, out of the hands of the companies. 

12. Lastly, it is impossible to maintain at the same 
time any general system of Government control, and 
any effectual responsibility on the part of the com- 
panies, At present, the companies are responsible to 
public opinion and to Parliament, before which they 
have constantly to appear, and they are under heavy 
liabilities for accident and danger in courts of law. 
Once admit Government control and these liabilities 
are at end. No one can find fault with a company for 
that which the Government has sanctioned. With a 
system of control even Government inquiry will be 
useless, for the Government officers would be inquiring 
into their own acts. 

13. The above observations apply to any general 
system of control and to any attempt to give to any 
Government department power to prescribe condi- 
tions under which the companies shall work. It 
may be said that the conclusions thus advocated are 
inconsistent with the powers now exercised by the 
Board of Trade in preventing new lines from _being 
opened without previous sanction. But the incon- 
sistency is more formal than real. To see that cer- 
tain permanent works are safely and properly con- 
structed is a very different thing from seeing that 
they are sufficient. for growing traffic, that they are 
added to, improved, or extended as circumstances may 
require, or that the traffic upon them is carried on in 
some particular manner. The more it is considered 
the more it will be seen how far more simple, easy, 
and ‘free from difficulty is the former mode of inter- 
ference than the latter. If, indeed, the evils to be 
remedied were that the works originally constructed 
and inspected were frequently allowed to become 
rotten and ruinous, there would be more ground for 
demanding continuous inspection. But this is not the 
case ; it is not mere maintenance of works; but im- 
provement extension, and, above all, daily care in the 
management of daily business, which are needed ; and 
these, as pointed out above, are not matters for Govern- 
ment control, Better even admit an inconsistency, if 
there is one, than extend a system of Government 
control from a case where the good it does is probably 
accompanied by little mischief to a case where it mus 
do much mischief. 

14, The above reasons against interference Bee 
not apply to cases, if there are such, where there is a 
definite specific ‘evil in the conduct of railway traffic 
which leads to immediate danger, which it is not the 
interest of the companies to remove, which can be 
defined and separated from the general business of the 
companies, and which can be prohibited without in- 
volving all the dangers of general interference which 
have been pointed out. £.g. if it can be shown that 
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the working of mines under a railway is attended with 

danger and that the law is in such a state as not to 
make it to the interest of the companies, or not within 
their power to prevent the danger, the law should be 
altered, and if necessary the running of trains over 

‘the dangerous place should be stopped in some sum- 
mary manner. But such cases need careful examina~ 
tion before any remedy is adopted ; and if a remedy is 
applied, precise definition is requisite. 

15. It is scarcely necessary to add that the reasons 
against Government control which are above advo- 
cated, are entirely Consistent with a thorough system 
of Government inspection and investigation. The 
funetion of throwing light on all parts of the 
railway system ; of investigating all alleged dangers, 
whether accidents have happened or not, and of ascer- 
taining the true cause of accidents which do happen, 

is one which the Government can exercise with the 
utmost possible advantage and without fear of dan- 
gerous results. It is one which is useful to the com- 
nies ; for it points out to them real sources of 
danger; and relieves the public mind where there is 
unfounded apprehension of danger. It brings to bear 

‘on the companies the powerful motives of fear of 

public opinion, of Parliamentary pressure, of appre- 

hension of loss of traffic, and of legal liability for 
damages. And it does this without ulterior ill con- 
sequences. It is because these forms of remedy are 
in reality of very great efficacy, and because they are 
inconsistent with Government control, that I deprecate 
_ the latter. 
16. The above observations are consistent with and 
- support a strict enforcement of the legal responsibilities 
_ of the companies and their servants whether in the shape 
of proceedings before the new Railway Commission 
to enforce Lord Cardwell’s Act, of criminal prosecu- 
tions, or of civil actions for damage caused by death 
or injury or by breach of contract. ‘The law concern- 
prs damage for death or injury has a most important 
bearing on the subject of danger. It may no doubt in 
some cases be arbitrarily applied against the com- 
vanies. But its general effect is to intensify the 
interest which the companies have in preventing 
accidents. 
17. Lastly, it is a matter for careful consideration 
hether unpunctuality and irregularity are not fruitful 
eauses of accidents, and whether the remedies of the 
public against the companies for these breaches of their 
published arrangements ought not to be more effectual 
than they are. 
80,421. Now will you yo to the question of punc- 
tuality >—Yes, but first let me say that upon the points 
on which I have already been speaking I have been 
to some extent defending the policy which has been 
pted by successive Presidents of the Board of Trade; 
yut as regards punctuality there has been no action, 
and I am only speaking my own opinion. 
30,422. Is it your opinion that want of punctuality 
‘a cause of accidents P—I cannot help thinking so. 
— 30,423. Have you formed that opinion upon the 
rns of accidents presented to you ?—No, not so 
ch upon that as upon the general consideration that 
at regularity must prevent danger. 
0,424. I do not find, in examining the reports of 
he accidents made by the inspecting officers, that any 
e is systematically made as to whether the train to 
ich the accident has occurred was punctual or not. 
there any rule as to that being reported in the 
rd of ‘Trade ?——No, I do not think there is; and 
reason why I wish to be cautious in speaking now 
that I am aware that what I may say may not be 
together borne out by the opinion of all, at any rate, 
the inspecting officers. It has always seemed to me 
t they do not attach sufficient importance to punc- 
ality. They constantly say that a railway ought to 
perfectly safe, although the trains are not punctual. 
‘it seems to me that the very same arguments 
hich they use to show that mechanical appliances of 
nds should be used so as to prevent the exercise 
discretion by servants of the companies, and conse- 
mt failures arising from human fallibility, apply 
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strictly to unpunctuality. Punctuality and regularity 
in the conduct of the service must, as it seems to me, 
be one of the greatest safeguards against accidents. 

30,425. Have the inspecting officers of the Board 
of ‘Trade every made any special report upon punc- 
tuality >—No; there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion about it, but not any general report. 

30,426. (Str J. L. Simmons.) In the reports that 
they make upon accidents they would draw attention, 
would they not, to want of punctuality as contributing 
to the accident if they considered it to be so ?—I think 
they would, probably. 

30,427. Because in their reports there is notice 
frequently taken of want of punctuality ?—It comes in 
as an ingredient. 

30,428. (Chairman.) Then I understand from your 
last answers that you think that wherever they found 
that unpunctuality had been a contributing cause to 
the accident under investigation they would have 
noted that ?—TI think they would have noted it. But 
still that must be said with a qualification, for I could 
not help thinking with respect to that Thorpe accident 
that such an accident could never have occurred if that 
service had been regularly conducted ; but I do not 
think that the want of punctuality was emphasized in 
Captain Tyler’s report as a cause of the accident. 

30,429. (Mr. Galt.) But in the Thorpe accident 
you would say that it was occasioned by the want of 
punctuality ; if the trains had kept proper time there 
would have been no accident ?—Quite so. If every 
train was absolutely punctual, and the time tables 
were properly made, of course there could be no colli- 
sion between the trains that are contained in the time- 
tables. 

30,430. ( Chairman.) Has there ever been any in- 
formation collected by the Board of Trade with regard 
to the facts of punctuality or unpunctuality on par- 
ticular lines ?—No, I do not think there has. 

30,431. Or as to any supposed malconstruction of 
time tables >—No, I think not. I should like to explain 
what I said just now. There has been a controversy 
between the inspecting officers and some of the 
managers of the railway companies upon the question 
of the use of certain appliances which eciiminate human 
discretion, and there an argument used against the 
inspecting officers has constantly been, that if you use 
appliances which prevent a man from using his wits, 
you will deaden his faculties of observation and discre- 
tion, and he will come to rely upon the mechanical 
appliances instead ‘of his observation. It always seems 
to me that the inspecting officers reply with over- 
whelming force to that, that the more you can elimi- 
nate discretion and the less you give a man to distract 
his attention, the more likely he is to do his duty pro- 
perly ; the more you can enable everything to go 
on perfectly regularly, so that he may know exactly 
under what conditions he is to act, and so that his 
attention may be confined to the few cases where 
he has to exercise his discretion, the more likely 
he will be to exercise that discretion properly in the 
exceptional cases. Captain Tyler says, at page 39 in 
his report upon the accidents of 18738, ‘ Allowing to 
‘* the utmost for these tendencies to confide too much 
“ jin additional means of safety, the risk is proved by 
‘““ experience to be very much greater without them 
‘¢ than with them, and, in fact, the negligence and 
“ mistakes of servants are found to occur most fre- 
* quently, and generally with the most serious results, 
‘* not when the men are over confident in their ap- 
“ pliances or apparatus, but when, in the absence of 
“¢ them, they are habituated to risk in the conduct of 
“ the traffic.” “The more they are accustomed to 
‘“‘ incur risk in order to perform their duties the less 
“they think of it, and the more difficult it is to 
“ enforce discipline and obedience to regulations.” 
Now those observations seem to me to apply very 
forcibly to punctuality as well as to mechanical ap- 
pliances. 

30,432. That was in the report on the accidents of 
1872, was if not ?—Those are general observations on 
the accidents during the year 1873. 
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30,433. When was that presented ?—It was_pre- 
sented in 1874. ; 

30,434. There are a considerable number of acci- 
dents in the last year, are there not, arising from 
mistakes in the manipulation of signal levers in the 
new boxes where they have become complicated ?— 
That is very possible. 

30,435. There must always be considerable irregu- 
larity in the working of a railway ?—It is impossible 
to have complete regularity. 

30,436. Have you any returns at the Board of 
Trade or any information to show the number of 
trains running per diem, or per week, or per month, 
in the kingdom ?—No, I think not. 

30,437. The number of passenger trains running, I 
mean ?—No, I think not. 

30,438. You say that unpunctuality, you think, is a 
cause, and, you are inclined to think, a greater cause 
than the inspecting officers have considered it, of 
accidents ?—I am disposed to think so. 

30,439. Have you given your attention to the modes 
in which greater punctuality might be enforced ?— 
Several modes have been suggested at different times. 

30,440. But are there any which you would put 
forward as recommending them; because we are 
thankful for suggestions on these points ?—Now I 
wish to.speak with great hesitation. One suggestion 
has been that the times of arrival of all trains should 
be returned officially, and that there should be a power 
given to some public body, such as the Board of Trade, 
or the Railway Commissioners, to require the companies 
to alter their timetables, if it were found by expe- 
rience that the trains were habitually late. 

30,441. What would you call “ habitually late ” ?-— 
Of course that would have to be defined. 

30,442. What would be your idea of it ?—If, for 
instance, as we know is the case on some of the 
southern railways during the summer, we find that the 
trains scarcely ever arrive at the times which are indi- 
cated in the timetables. Or take the case of the 
trains on Sunday evening round the metropolis, they 
have as nearly as possible nothing to do with the time- 
tables, 

30,443. (Mr. Galt.) They only start punctually to 
the time, getting in as soon as they can ?—It seems to 
be a matter of chance. 

30,444. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Even the starting is 
not much attended to there >—No, the starting is very 


_ irregular. 


30,445. (Mr. Galt.) They are often much beyond 
their time ?—They are very often much beyond their 
time, no doubt. That is one proposal that has been 
made, that, returns being made of the times of arrival 
of trains, power should be given to some public body 
to require the companies in the case of habitual un- 
punctuality (which would need some statutory defi- 
nition, or a definition by the department) to order 
the companies to change their time tables. There are 
very obvious objections to that, namely, that it is very 
difficult for any department or for any body to inter- 
fere with the companies in the mode in which they 
arrange their timetables, and that you would get into 
the same difficulty that I pointed out before, that if 
you tell them these are not to be their timetables, 
they would ask you what are to be their timetables. 
I do not mean that the objection is insuperable, but it 
is an objection. 

30,446: Would not the answer be: “The timetable 
“ is to show the time which you are likely to keep, or 
“ as near as possible.” If, for instance, a. train is 
habitually half an hour or three-quarters of an hour 
late, you might say, “ We do not want you to alter 
“ your actual time, but to make your tables conform- 
“ able to the time you really keep” >—Yes; but I am 
afraid that the irregularity would not be so regular as 
to enable you to fix the times at which the trains should 
run. 

30,447. Do not you think that something of that 
sort might be done ?—Possibly, but I see difficulties 
about it. 

30,448. (Earl De La Warr.) Might not enforcing 
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punctuality be a source of danger ?—No doubt; anc 
you must take care abont that. For instance, if you 
compel the companies to run in fogs. Fi 

30,449. Or to make up loss of time?—No doubi 
there is a per contra there, but on the whole, an¢ 
taking that into consideration, I cannot help thinking 
that. to enforce punctuality would be in favour o 
safety rather than of danger. 

80,450. You would make a difference betwee 
habitual unpunctuality, and accidental unpunetuality. 
—Yes; in whatever way you attempt to enforce punctu: 
ality, you must make exceptions of cases over which th« 
companies have no control. But that does not prove 
to be an insuperable difficulty in the cases now brough: 
before the courts. or instance, I have been looking 
through the recent cases in the county courts in case: 
of unpunctuality, and most of them have gone agains' 
the companies ; but in ‘one case, where it was due t¢ 
fog, the judge at once, said “the company could no) 
‘* run under these circumstances without danger, anc 
“ it is clear that they ought not to, be liable.” 

30,451. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) The punctuality whiel 
you would enforce would be from the beginning t 
the end of the line, not merely at the terminus ?— 
Yes. 

30,452. And if the punctuality were enforced ai 
each station at which the train stopped, it would be 
an enormous protection to the public, would it not 2— 
I cannot help thinking so. 


30,453. (Chairman.) Have you any idea of thi 
number of returns which would have to be examinec 
to keep up a return of that kind at the Board o: 
Trade ?—It would be a very iarge number indeed. 


30,454. (Mr. Gali.) But would it be any hardshiy 
on a company to say, ‘‘ We find that for the last thre« 
“* months you have been half an hour, three quarter: 
“ of an hour, habitually late; we do not wish you t 
“* go quicker than you actually do, and therefore you 
“ must change your timetables in conformity with 
“ the actual speed you do travel” ?—I do not think 
there would be any hardship in that at all; but th 
question is what is beneficial to the public. ; 


30,455. (Chairman.) What is beneficial to the pub: 
lic safety is the only point that we have to consider | 
—To the public safety. And here again it is very 
difficult to separate entirely the question of public 
safety from other questions connected with it, It is ¢ 
question whether the companies have any right t¢ 
hold out to the public that they are going to rur 
trains at a certain time, and yet never keep their en- 
gagements. It is a question whether they have a righ’ 
to put in their timetables that they will start anc 
arrive at certain times, and then to put in a conditior 
which makes all that void. That is a question of righ 
and contract between the public and the companies 
independently of safety. I have mentioned one mode o! 
enfencing punctuality. A second mode which has beer 
suggested is, that there should be penalties for delay 
enforced by some Government department. Some 
foreign Governments have adopted that plan; the 
Italian Government, for instance, have adopted it 
The immediate observation upon that was that yor 
must fix the excess of time for which the penalty is te 
be inflicted, and then you immediately sanction the 
companies being that amount of time late; and that 
has been the case in Italy; there they were allowed 
to be half an hour late, and then, if they are more 
than half an hour late, they are fined. 


30,456. Practically I think there is no foreign 
Government, so far as I have read their laws, which 
imposes a penalty for want of punctuality in case o! 
trains being four or five minutes late ?—No, I think 
not, at 

30,457. (Mr. Galt.), It would be impossible 0.6mm 
force punctuality in the case of fogs, would it not 2— 
Certainly ; whatever remedies you have, you must 
make exceptions of those cases. Re 

30,458. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In making that 
attempt to enforce punctuality in Italy, do they con- 
sider the length of the journey ?—I think they con- 
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sider the length of the journey, but I have a very im- 
perfect account of the law. ; 

30,459. (Chairman.) There was a third mode of 
enforeing punctuality which you were intending to 
suggest ?—The third mode is by giving the public 
who travel by the railways more stringent remedies 
against the companies than they have at present. And 
that leads to the consideration what the present state 
of the law on the subject is. 

30,460. Recent cases have rather shown that if they 
choose to give up the necessary time to it they can 
recover ?—The cases differ. I think it amounts to 
this. To begin at the beginning, according to the 
original carrier’s law, the carrier was liable if he did 
not carry the passenger within reasonable time. 
Then where the coaches fixed the time by their way- 
bills, they were considered as themselves fixing what 
the reasonable time was; and then they were liable 
in damages if they took a longer time, and if in con- 
‘sequence the passenger was put to any specific loss. 
He could not recover damages for the merely being 
detained beyond the time, but he must prove that he 
‘suffered some specific loss. Then applying that to 
the case of railway companies, the courts have held 
that for this purpose, and indeed it is implied by 
the Railways Clauses Act, that railway companies 
‘are common carriers, and that they are liable for 
negligence in carrying their passengers so as to cause 
them specific loss. Then comes in the question, which 
is the important question at the present moment, of 
‘what is the effect of the timetables, and of the con- 
‘ditions which have been put upon the timetable. It 
was held in an early case by the Queen’s Bench that 
the timetables do form a contract with the passenger 
‘and with the public, and that if a man comes to a 
railway station relying upon the timetables which the 
‘company has published, and if he finds that those 
conditions were broken, he has a right to damages 
against the company. I think that case was a case 


ake a man from London to Hull; it turned out.that 
i the beginning of the month the train from a junc- 
ion, not over their line, was discontinued, but they 
till continued their timetables. He went and asked 
or a ticket and could not get one, and he brought an 
action, and the Queen’s Bench decided that upon the 
contract which the company had made ‘with the 
blic the company were liable. 

30,461. (Six J. L. Simmons.) Had hein that case 


‘© prove loss ?—Yes, he must prove loss. 


80,462. Not merely a damage done irrespective of 
s ?—-He must prove a specific and immediate loss. 
en the companies have put upon those timetables 
ery sort of condition to relieve themselves from 
bility, and I have got here most of the conditions 
ich they have placed upon their timetables. I think 
may be convenient to the Commission to have them. 
(handing in the same, see Report, App: M., No. IV.). 
80,463. (Earl De La Warr.) And on the back of 
their tickets ?—Sometimes they put on the back of 
tickets that the tickét is issued in conformity 
h the conditions in the timetables. 
30,464. (Chairman.) Will you follow on with the 
eounty court case of which you were speaking >—The 
important question in the county courts has been as 
he meaning of the timetables; because in these 
s the passenger always appeals to the timetables 
is contract with the company, and consequently he 
cannot decline to take notice of the conditions which 
€ company attach to the timetables. 
80,465. (Mr. Harrison.) How would you deal with 
case ? Assuming a through train from Inverness 
‘to London, which for some reason or another arrives 
at Carlisle 32 minutes late, and between Carlisle and 
London a number of passengers are booked to inter- 
te stations, as well as to London, and that the 
adon and North-western Company keep their time 
cetually from Carlisle to London, would you render 
e company liable for that time exceeding the time 
_ the timetable by half an hour throughout the whole 
that distance ?—I have hardly come to that point 
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n which one of the northern companies professed to 
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yet; that is one of the niceties and difficulties of the 
question. I think if you were to allow me to go on 
with the history of the law it would be well. 

30,466. (Chairman.) Will you go on through the 
history of the law first ?—In these cases which have 
arisen in county courts, the passenger has always 
appealed to the timetables, and he has said :—“ You 
“ promised to carry me from such a place to such a 
“ place at such a time ;” consequently he has himself 
imported the timetables into the contract, and he 
cannot therefore refuse to take notice of the timetables, 
or of anything that is contained in them. Then the 
question has arisen, what is the meaning and effect of 
the various notices which the companies have put 
upon their timetables. They differ,,as you see in that 
paper, very much, and they have altered them from 
time to time. Some of them have been to this effect : 
“The company will use every effort to insure punc- 
tuality, but they do not guarantee that the trains 
shall arrive or start at the times, and will not be 
“ responsible for delay.” In some cases they have 
added that they will not be responsible for delay, 
“ unless arising from the wilful misconduct of their 
“ servants.” It is upon a condition of that kind, 
attached to the Great Western timetables, that some 
of the recent conflicting decisions have lately arisen. 
30,467. The Great Western conditions being that 
the published train bills of this company are only 
intended to fix the time at which passengers may be 
** certain to obtain their tickets for any journey from 
“ the various stations, it being understood that the 
‘* trains shall not start from them before the appointed 
“ time; but the directors give notice that the company 
*« do not undertake that the trains shall start or arrive 
“ at the time specified in the bills, nor will they be 
accountable for any loss, inconvenience, or injury 
‘« which may arise from delays or detention unless 
upon proof that such loss, inconvenience, injury, 
“ delay, or detention arose in consequence of the wilful 
“ misconduct of the company’s servants” ?—In the 
first case which was decided they had prefixed to those 
conditions a statement that “the company will use 
every effort to insure punctuality, but ”—then they 
went on to qualify it. When the decision in Mr. For- 
syth’s case was given against them they struck out 
those words, “every effort to insure punctuality,” and 
they added those words at the end about “ the wilful 
misconduct of the company’s servants.” Some of the 
county court judges have held upon the conditions so 
altered that those conditions entirely exempt the com- 
pany from liability in cases where all that is proved is 
that the train was late, and no evidence has shown that 
it. was caused by the wilful misconduct of the company’s 
servants. Some judges, on the other hand, have held 
that the company are liable at law as common carriers 
for damage caused by their negligence, and that that 
condition does not exempt them from the liability ; 
and those cases are now, I believe, being carried to 
the superior courts. But in all cases the liability is 
confined to special damage. For the mere fact of 
being late, unless it can be shown that there has been 
special pecuniary damage, such as having to spend 
a night at an hotel, or having to take a post-chaise, 
or something of that kind, the public have no remedy. 

30,468. There was a case decided yesterday in the 
House of Lords which affected the conditions with re- 
gard to luggage, but not punctuality, I think >—That 
is So. 

30,469. The decision was that the notice with regard 
to luggage put upon the back of the ticket was not a 
contract, which bound the passenger, there being no 
connexion between the two sides of the ticket >—That 
isso. I am not sure that the fac: of there being merely 
“see over” upon the face of the ticket would have 
made any difference; but there is no doubt that in 
the cases we are considering the passenger, when he 
brings his action, brings it upon the timetable as the 
contract, and is consequently obliged to take notice of 
what is on the timetable. 

30,470. The action by the passenger is a question 
turning very much upon contract >—Yes. 
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30,471. But taking the second remedy which you 
propose, namely, penalties for a certain amount of de- 
lay, you would have in such cases to fix the minimum 
point at which the penalty should arise, so many 
minutes P—Yes, and then I suppose it would have to 
be proportioned to the length of the journey. 

30,472. Should you apprehend that yeu would im- 
pose any such penalty in cases where trains were not 
more than five minutes late ?—I should think not. 
There would be a very great difficulty in settling a 
scale of penalties. 

30,473. Such penalties would have to be sued for 
and proved in your opinion in a magisterial or some 
other court I presume ?—Then you see, if they were 
criminal penalties, it would not be anybody’s interest 
to sue for them, and it would be a question whether 
the Government should be constituted public prosecutor 
to enforce them. 

30,474. Did I not so understand your suggestion 
that they should be enforced by some Government 
official in the nature of criminal penalties P—If you 
made them criminal penalties, without putting it in 
the hands of some public prosecutor, it would be a 
dead letter. 

30,475. Or you would have to give a large amount 
to informers ?—Yes, which would be invidious. 

30,476. Have you any idea of the extent of the 
irregularity ?—No. 

30,477. Have you formed any opinion as to what 
proportion of trains keep time ?—No, no opinion, 
except that derived from travelling on railways, and 
I know on some of the southern railways there is great 
unpunctuality at certain seasons. 

30,478. Have you had any number of cases of acci- 
dents in which punctuality or unpunctuality might 
have been an important element ?—No, I have not. 

30,479. Do you think that it is an important cause 
of accident?—I do, But it is only a priori that I 
think so. 

30,480. Would you class that as a very important 
cause of accident in your own mind ?—Yes, I think I 
should; general irregularity. 

30,481. You have used the term “ general irregula- 
rity ;” what proportion of trains failing to keep their 
time should you consider to be “ general irregularity ;” 
I only want to get some idea of your own impression ? 
—Those things depend so very much upon all the 
different circumstances of the different cases, the 
quantity of traffic upon the line, and a great many 
things like that. 

30,482. Do you consider that the quantity of traffic 
on a liné would be an excuse for irregularity >— 
Certainly not, not if it was traffic which the directors 
could foresee. 

30,483. Then how would that come into the ques- 
tion of general irregularity ?—I only mean that with 
reference to the question of what the proportion 
should he, the circumstances of the different lines 
would differ; one must take a concrete case to say 
what proportion of irregularity would make it general 
irregularity. 

30,484. Take the case of the South-eastern who 
run 4,000 passenger trains a week, what proportion 
would you put as that which would constitute irregu- 
larity in your opinion ?—That is really more than [ 
ean say; 1 have not formed any definite opinion. 

30,485. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Some trains might 
be habitually unpunctual, whilst others of the same 
railway were punctual ?—Yes. 


30,486. “ Habitual” unpunctuality might have 
reference, therefore, to certain trains ?—Yes, there 
might be habitual unpunctuality on the part of one 
train and habitual punctuality on the part of other 
trains. 

30,487. On the point of penalties, do you see any 
objection to considering the fare paid by a passenger 
as being partly for carriage and partly for punctuality, 
and then giving him the right to the return of a 
certain portion of his fare if he was not carried with 
punctuality ?—I think that would be far the most 
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effectual means of enforcing it, far more effectual than 


any penalty enforced by a Government department, 
30,488. That he should bé entitled on®his arrival atthe 


station to which he’ was carried, to demand the return 
of a certain proportion of his fare if he did not arrive 


with punctuality ?—Yes, subject to certain conditions 


and exceptions, which would have to be made, as in 
the case of fog. j 

30,489. Like the “ act of God” on board ship ?— 
Yes ; and then there are extremely complicated and 
difficult questions to be considered ; for instance, the 
case put by Mr. Harrison, where a man takes his 
ticket from one company and is carried over the lines — 
of others. 


30,490. Still would not that be a case which would — 


have to be settled in the clearing house as to which 
company should suffer the loss; he would claim it at 
the station at which he arrived ?>—Yes, you must in that 
case do one of two things, either enable him to recover 
it from the company who were really guilty of the un- 
punctuality with whatever company his contract had 
been made, or else if you give him a remedy against 
the company which he made his contract with, you 
must give them a remedy over against the company 
who were guilty of the unpunctuality. 

30,491. But in taking a ticket does he not make a — 
contract with each company over whose lines he rides, 
and does not that fact of his taking the ticket make 
each company a party to the contract —I do not think 
that would be the legal construction of it. I think 
they would say that. the-privity of contract existed be- 
tween the passenger and the company who gave him 
the ticket. 

30,492. Then he would be carried without any 
contract at all over the other company’s lines; it 
would come to that ?—I speak with hesitation, but I 
rather think he would be held to have made a contract 
with the company who gave kim his ticket, for being 
carried over the whole of his journey, the responsi- 
bility resting with them of securing that he was 
carried over the whole of the lines. 

32,498. But stillit must be with the concurrence of 
all the companies over whose lines he runs; the people 


who issue the tickets are agents for all the other com- ~ : 


panies, are they not >—I rather doubt whether that is 
the legal effect of the contract, but I speak with hesi- 
tation. 

30,494. (Mr. Harrison.) Taking the case that I 
put: the Caledonian Company work up to Carlisle, 
and they are half an hour late, with a through train 
from: Inverness to London, consequently all the pas- 
sengers who are booked by the London and North- 
western from Carlisle to London are half an hour late 
both in starting and in arriving; how would yeu deal 
with that case ?—I should say that in that case the 
passengers who take their tickets at Carlisle, and are | 
promised by the company that they shall arrive in 
London pr at intermediate stations at a given time, 
and are late, ought to be able to recover against the 
company that has contracted 1o carry them, namely, 
the Londen and North-western Company; but that — 
that company, if its arrangements with the Cale- 
donian has been such as to make its train wait for the 
Caledonian Company’s train, should have the power 
of recovering against the Caledonian Company the 
loss which has been caused to them by the conduct of 
the Caledonian. 

30,495. You think that would be a fair and legiti- 
mate mode of dealing with it ?>—I do uot see anything 
unfair. 

30,496. ‘Would not that lead, if carried out, to 
driving the railway companies to abolish through 
trains altogether and through booking ?—I do not 
think it would. 

30,497. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do not you think 
that it would rather lead them to work with greater 
punctuality ?—I think so; their interests for through 
booking are so great. 

30,498. We have cases before us where a large 
number of trains on particular railways are habitually 
unpunctual, late five times out of every seven they 
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run. Do you think that such a state of things would 
continue if passengers had a ready means of recover- 
ing a fair portion of the value of the ticket ?—No. 

30,499. ( Chairman.) That proceeding by one rail- 
way to recover money from another, would give rise 
to a great deal of discussion, would it not ?—Yes ; I 
would like to take first the simple case of one railway 
carrying passengers over its own line. 

50,500. Take the case of the South-eastern railway. 
Now I have just dropped upon a case where a boat 
train was late because the boat was late over. What 
would you do with that; that makes the train late at 
Folkestone in starting ?>—That is a train, if I remember 
right, which is especially for the passengers from the 
buat, and is not one of the regular trains of the 
company. 

30,501. It is a train from Folkestone, and people 
from Folkestone avail themselves of it. I am not 
speaking of the tidal train ?—Then I think the Folke- 
stone people have reason to complain, they having 
been told that the train is to start at that time, if it 
does not start at that time, because the boat has not 
come in. 

30,502. Who is to be punished ; it may be a French 
boat, or an English boat ?>—Justice would be met by 
allowing the passengers to recover against the company 
who have contracted to carry them, and allowing that 
company to recover against the company who have 
caused the delay. 

30,503. And as the result, the work of the new law 
courts would be much increased, would it not ?—I do 
not think so. It would be settled in the clearing- 
house as suggested by Sir J. L. Simmons. 

30,504. Would you allow the company to recover 
against the boat and against the French company ?— 


- That must be a question of French law, not of English 


law. 

30,505. It becomes a question affecting the working 
of the trains between Folkestone and London, or Dover 
and London, does it not ?—The result would be that 
the company would have certain trains which were 
advertised to run with certainty ; and as to other trains, 
they would say, “These are trains depending upon the 
“ arrival of the boat.” 

30,506. Then you would immediately introduce the 
element of uncertainty up the line in regard to the 
tidal train ?—Yes. 

30,507. And passengers at intermediate stations 
would be unable to avail themselves of that train ; for 
instance, passengers between Tunbridge and London ? 
—Yes. I think where there is anything so precarious 
as the sea traffic it would not be unreasonable to allow 
the companies to make that a special excuse, provided 
that they gave notice of it. 

30,508. Of course irregularity in the sea must 
necessarily cause some uncertainty in the arrival of the 
boat and the starting of the trains from it ?—Yes, I 
think so, 

30,509. Now applying that same principle, that you 
cannot prevent the occurrence of fog or heavy weather 
in the Channel, take the case of the mail train from 
London for Scotland; that comes to the hills in the 
north and meets snow, for instance >—I do not think 
there is any difficulty in meeting a case of that kind. 

30,510. But in such a case as that, when there is a 
great deal of snow on the metals and an obstruction 
from the snow, the ‘company could not be blamed any 
more for that than for bad weather in the Channel, 
could they ?—No ; nor for fog. 

30,511. I suppose fog ought to be held to be an 
excuse for slow running ?—Yes; and it has been held, 
in the cases in which the companies are now liable, to 
be an excuse. 

30,512. Do you mean that it has been so held in a 
county court ?—In a county court. 

30,518. Not in any higher court? — Not in any 
higher court; but I have not-the slightest doubt that 
it would be so held also in a higher court. 

30,514. In the same case, following the train on 
further, take the train for Aberdeen for instance, that 
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might be stopped by snow on the Cumberland hilis, 
might it not ?—Yes, as it was last year in Scotland. 

30,515. Also, when it comes on to the part of the 
line by Stonehaven, it is not unfrequently stopped by 
very heavy gales of wind; it has been brought to a 
stand from that cause ?—That is possible. 

30,516. In such a case the companies cannot prevent 
a delay ?—No; and I would not make them liable in 
such a case, because they could not be expected to 
foresee it. For anything of that sort, known as “ the 
“ act of God,” in the language of the old maritime 
law, I would not hold railway companies liable. 

30,517. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Take a more ordinary 
case, such as that which was suggested by Mr. Harri- 
son, the train from Scotland being half an hour late 
at Carlisle, owing to extraordinary traffic, or to some 
ordinary cause; do you assume that it would not 
probably cause a great increase of business to the law 
courts, if the plan proposed were adopted, because the 
companies could arrange between themselves as to the 
liability which they incurred?—I should not admit 
anything as an excuse which the companies could 
reasonably be expected to foresee and provide for. 

30,518. That is not exactly my meaning. Are you 
assuming that the cases are to be met by the com- 
panies by some arrangement, for instance, of this 
nature ; although on one occasion the train coming 
from the Caledonian system would be late, on another 
occasion the train from London would arrive on the 
Caledonian system late, so that the cases could be 
adjusted without the necessity of establishing a com- 
plicated procedure ?—Considering what extremely 
complicated things the railway companies arrange at 
the clearing house now, I do not think there would 
beany great difficulty in arranging these matters. 

30,519. (Chairman.) Following that mail train 
which I was talking about, I carried it as far as 
Aberdeen, and I think we quite agree that fog and 
the causes that I have mentioned hitherto, are causes 
which must be allowed to be legitimate excuses for 
delay ?>—Yes, no doubt. 

30,520. But following that train on to Inverness, 
going on to the North of Scotland, it has to cross the 
Caledonian Canal on a swing bridge, and it may meet 
a ship at that bridge, and get delayed from that cause. 
How would you deal with that case ?—The question 
there would be under whose control the bridge was, 
and whether it was a case which the company had the 
power of controlling, and foreseeing and providing 
for. 

30,521. I made inquiries when I was there lately, 
and the position, I believe, is that the bridge is under 
the control of the company, but that ships have the 
precedence, and of course, whosever control it is in, 
you might have this happen, which I was told hap- 
pened last year once (I could not get the exact date 
of it), namely, that a ship managed to foul her anchor 
in the timber work adjoining the bridge and stayed 
there for a couple of hours. Now how woud such a 
case as that be dealt with?—These cases would 
raise very nice and difficult questions as to the person 
with whom the fault rested. It is these sort of ques- 
tions which the courts have to decide every day. 

30,522. In such a case as that, would it be your im- 
pression that the railway company should be exempt 
from penalty ?—It would depend upon the question 
whether the contingency was one which was under 
the control of the company and its servants, and 
which they could have provided against. One must 
know the exact circumstances in order to be able to 
say whether the company should be exempt from 
penalty. 

30,523. But if it was not a case under the control 
of the company or its servants, ] gather from your 
last answer that you would exempt the company from 


- penalty ?—That is my general impression. 


30,524. Would you apply that to the case of a 
swing bridge, if any vessel got jammed, for instance, in 
passing and so caused a delay of the train ’—Yes, if 
it were an accident which did not arise from the fault 
of the company’s own servants. 
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30,525. If it were due to the crew of the vessel, for 
instance, would you exempt the company ?—Yes. 

30,526. Now take the case of the North-western 
train, for instance, being interrupted by such an accident 
as I have spoken of at Weedon ?—I should exempt 
the company from penalty if it was anything not due 
to any fault or negligence on the part of themselves or 
their servants. 

30,527. If it was Her Majesty’s War Department 
that caused the delay, how then ?—The act of God 
and kings, the things in fact excepted in an old-fashioned 
bill of lading, must be held to be excuses. 

30,528. You would take it that anything which 
was not the fault of the company, or not under the 
control of the company and its servants, should exempt 
them ?—Certainly ; allow me to add that of course 
there are difficulties in this question, and there are 
similar difficulties arising every day in the courts of 
law, in deciding what is an act of negligence, and I do 
not pretend to draw the line distinctly, or at any rate 
to say how it is to be applied in all cases. 

30,529. You drew a very reasonable distinction, as 
it appeared to me, namely, that where it was not 
under the control of the company or its servants you 
would primd facie exempt them from penalty ?— 
Yes. 

30,530. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would you consider 
a large excursion traffic brought about by advertise- 
ments, and creating unpunctuality, as being within the 
control of the servants of the company ?—Most un- 
doubtedly. 

30,531. Are there not two different rates charged 
for passengers at present according to the time that 
they are on the road ?>—No doubt. 

30,532. Then if a person taking a ticket to travel 
by a very fast train in a certain time, is detained on the 
road until his journey has occupied the same time as 
the slower train would have taken, he would be 
clearly entitled to the return of the difference between 
the rates which were charged for those classes of 
passengers, would he not ?—I think he would be en- 
titled to damages, and that is a very good measure of 
them, and I am inclined also to think that where there 
is no such difference between trains the passenger, if 
subjected to unreasonable detention, should be enabled 
to recover his fare or a portion of it. 

30,533. There is a less valuable service done for 
him than he had a right to expect, in fact >—Yes. 
And in some of these cases which have been before 
the county courts, it has been held to be distinctly 
negligence on the part of the company, where, having 
advertised a train as an express train to travel without 
stopping, the company has made it stop. 

30,534. (Chairman.) A question would arise of 
considerable importance in any arrangement or scheme 
for penalties, as to what was a through train, would it 
not ?>—Yes, very complicated and difficult questions. 

30,535. It would be very difficult to say, if you take 
the mail train from Perth or wherever it is that it 
starts, whether that is a through train to London, or 
whether it is a series of single trains p—Yes. 

30,536. I suppose the mail train carrying the mails 
from Inverness to London must be treated practically 
as a through train ?—Yes. 

30,537. In such a case as that, how should you 
contemplate the position of persons at Carlisle, for in- 
stance, who are passengers for London, and who intend 
to proceed by this train; what would be their posi- 
tion, the train having the mails being a through train 
from Inverness and being delayed by fog or snow in 
the Hills before it gets to Carlisle; the Carlisle pas- 
senger would have been told that there would be a 
mail train at Curlisle at a certain time, and the fact 
may be that it does not come up for two hours after- 
wards, and he cannot get into London at the time he 
expected ?—That is the difficult point, whether the 
London and North-western should be liable in such a 
case for not having the train ready to take him on 
from Carlisle. 

30,538. It is a very important question in any 
scheme for penalties, because if interpreted in one 
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way, no doubt it would have the effect of putting — 
an end ‘to all through: trains >—Yes. oan 

30,539. If you were to hold the company liable for 
not starting a train from Carlisle, in the case I have 
mentioned, in proper time, it would lead to the coms 
pany making a local train of it, leaving the more 
important part of the train behind, would it not ?— 
Yes, they would advertise some as local trains, and | 
some as through trains.. 

30,540. But even if they do advertise that, would 
you exempt them from penalty because their train 
which they advertise to start from Carlisle at a certain 
time as a through train'was late, in consequence of a 
fog for example, on the Caledonian ?—That is a point 
which requires consideration. 

30,541. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it not a custom on 
many of these lines where there are through trains 
coming from a distance, that,if it is known by a tele- 
gram that the train has been delayed a certain amount 
of time, they should start a train at the intermediate 
station to take the place of the through train ?—They 
constantly do that. I do not know that you could 
expect them always to do it. 

30,542. (Chairman.) They do it for short lengths, 
but not for long ones?—No. Would you allow me to 
say that the difficulty would not be confined to the 
case that your Grace has put, would it? By what- 
ever cause the train of the Caledonian Company had 
been delayed, it would still be a question, would it not, 
whether the London and North-western Company was 
to be liable for not starting the train at the proper 
time from Carlisle.~ 

30,543. I only put it on the assumption that the 
train of the Caledonian was delayed by what you may 
call legitimate causes, Then there is another case, 
with regard to which I do not quite follow how you 
would apply the penalty. Take the case of a train 
of the North-western Company taking passengers to 
Sandy, those passengers being desirous of going 
down the Great Northern, and suppose that the 
North-western train is late, and the Great Northern 
train waits for them ; would that be a legitimate cause 
for the Great Northern being exempted from the 
penalty ?—I doubt whether it should where it was a 
matter of arrangement between the two companies. 

30,544, The tendency of the penalty arrangement 
would be, would it not, that the main line train 
would go straight on to its minute, without waiting 
for a branch train, or for a train of another company 
bringing passengers ?—No doubt it might have that 
tendency, to make trains not wait for one another ; but 
then it would also have the tendency to make the other 
train keep time. 

30,545. When I put the ‘case just now of Sandy, 
I did not put it as a mere chance case. 1 put it 
because it is an important communication from Ply- 
mouth and Devonshire to the east of England, de- 
pending upon the South Devon keepmg time, upon 
the Great’ Western keeping time at Oxford, and upon 
the North-western keeping time from Oxford to Sandy; 
and once a day a train runs right through, and it is 
not a very good time keeper ?—And on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that any system of this 
kind, if it had the effect of enforcing punctuality, 
would have a tendency to bring the train to the 
station in time. 

30,546. (Str J. L. Simmons.) They would probably ° 
arrange to take a little more time for the journey, or 
start the train a little earlier >—Yes. : 

30,547. (Chairman.) In such a case as I have 
given, you would not consider, I presume, five minutes 
a penal delay ?—No, I think not. : 

30,548. Do you think on the whole that any such 
system of penalties, enforced by a Government prose- 
cutor or by informers, or a power by the Board of 
Trade to compel an alteration of the time tables, would 
result in greater safety to the public than is attained 
now ?—I do not myself like the system of Government 
interference with the time tables, or of penalties en- 
forced by a Government prosecutor, or by means of an 
informer. I would prefer to put it on the ground that 
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the companies hold out to the public a certain promise 
of keeping time, and that they should be held to that 
promise subject to certain conditions; and that they 
should not oe allowed to insert in their timetables 
conditions which make the whole arrangement which 
they have put out to the public void. 

30,549. The question of the conditions in the time- 
tables is more one affecting the civil remedy of the 
passenger, is it not ?—Yes, but I look very much to 
the civil remedy as the effective means of preventing 
danger. Throughout in all these cases, I believe the 
civil remedy in the courts of law as exercised by the 
people who are injured is the best mode of compelling 
the companies to perform their duty. 

80,550. In case of accidents the compensation sought 
is generally large and worth a man’s seeking ?—Yes. 

30,551. But in the case of delays of trains, would 
it not be the most ordinary case that the amount of 
money recoverable would be of less value than the 
man’s time in recovering it '—Yes; but then one 
must remember that that tells both ways. The pas- 
‘sengers would ‘get their costs as well as damages, and 
the companies suffer much from having to pay large 
law expenses; consequently the companies would, if 
they felt that they were in the wrong, pay without 
legal proceedings being taken. 

30,552. The solicitor gets the costs if he can get 
his client to prosecute >—The legal proceedings would 
in this case, as in most others, operate as a scarecrow, 
which would frighten the company into performing its 
duty. 

30,558. Do you think that if any person made a 
complaint to the Board, if a representation was made 
from eredible persons that certain trains were habi- 
tually very irregular, and if power was given to the 
Board of Trade to call for the returns or to test the 
times of arrival and working of those trains, the pub- 
lication of the results, which might go to show that 
the unpunctuality was very great, would have any 
influence >—J am ineljined to think so; I think 
publicity has a very great effect. 

30,554. I think the Board of Trade inspecting 
officers told us that publicity of the circumstances and 
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causes of accidents, and the number of them on cer- 
tain lines and in certain districts, has had a very 
good effect ?—I think so; that has always been the 
doctrine of the Board of Trade, that to make things 
public is a most useful function. And it is so with 
regard to such bodies as railway companies more than 
in most cases, because they share the strength and 
the weakuess of public departments. They share the 
weaknesses of public departments in being large 
cumbrous bodies where self-interest does not operate so 
immediately and directly on the persons employed as it 
does in the case of private persons. On the other 
hand, they share to some extent the character of public 
departments in being very much open to the eftect of 
public opinion. 

30,555. Your present staff, I apprehend, at the 
Board of Trade would be wholly inadequate to keeping 
up returns of the arrival of trains with a view to pro- 
ceedings fer penalties ?—Yes; we must enlarge our 
clerical staff if we undertook that. 

30,556. Do you think that as a matter of practice 
you would be able to keep up returns of the arrivals 
of trains sufficiently promptly to be of much practical 
use '—I have hardly considered what it would amount 
to. Of course, we could keep up any quantity of 
statistics if we had staff or room enough; it would be 
a question whether it was tanti. 

30,557. That point is one which you have not given 
any attention to ?—No. 

29,558. There has not been hitherto any attempt by 
the Board of Trade or any Government department, 
has there, to keep returns of the regularity of trains, 
as to exercise any influence on the companies with 
regard to regularity of trains?—None. I should like 
to add to my evidence that if the Commission would 
like to have an abstract made of the state of the law 
about punctuality, I have got the cases here, and it 
would cost me very little trouble to make such an 
abstract, showing what the decisions have been. 

30,559. We shall be much obliged to you if you 
will have the kindness to furnish us with that ?—I will 
do so. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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30,560. (Chairman.) .You are chief traffic manager 
of the London and North-western Railway ?—I am. 

80,561. The main lines of your system are from 
London to Carlisle, and to Holyhead through Chester ? 
—Yes. 

30,562. And to Liverpool and Manchester, and 
through Guide Bridge to Stockport ? — Yes, and 
Leeds. 

30,563. You also run into Wales through Shrews- 
bury from Crewe ?—We have a considerable extension 
into Wales through Shrewsbury and Hereford, to 
Merthyr, Newport, and Swansea. 

30,564. And part of your system also consists of 
joint lines, such as the North Union, and the Preston 
and Wyre ?—Yes, and the Birkenhead line, and the 
Shrewsbury and Hereford line, and the Ashby and 
Nuneaton line, and some other small lines. 

30,565. The entire mileage of the double lines of 
your system is 1,308 miles, including these joint 
lines P—Yes. : 

30,566. And there are 342 miles of single line >— 
Yes. 


30,567. Upon a portion of your system you have 
four lines of rail on the main line ?—Yes, and we are 
eradually extending it. 

30,568. You have it now complete between Euston 
and the Primrose Hill tunnel, have you not, and then 
between the north end of the tunnel and Willesden ?— 
Yes, for about five miles, with the exception of the 
tunnel at Primrose Hill, where a second tunnel is being 
constructed. 

30,569. The tunnel at Kensal Green has been 
doubled ?—Yes, for some years. 

30,570. Have you not three lines in use between 
Euston and Bletchley ?—Yes, and they have been in 
use for 15 or 16 years. 

30,571. And you are completing the system for 
four lines between Crewe and Stafford, and between 
Edge Hill at Liverpool and Huyton, and you have a 
third line between Rugby and Nuneaton ?—Yes. 

30,572. Between Wigan and Springsbranch Junc- 
tion what are you doing ?—We are laying down four 
lines of rails. 

30,573. Your company also work in connexion with 
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the trains, steamboats between Holyhead and Dublin? 
—Yes, between Holyhead and North Wall, and between 
Holyhead and Greenore. The service between Holy- 
head and Kingstown is performed by the City of 
Dublin Steam Packet Company. 

30,574. Do you not work the railway from Greenore 
under some arrangement ?—The Dundalk, Newry, and 
Greenore Railway Company is a separate corporation, 
but it is so only in name ; the North-western Company 
found the largest part of the capital for it, and it was 
practically carried out by them, or nearly so. The Irish 
North-western Company undertook to subscribe in the 
first place to the Dundalk and Greenore line, but I 
suppose that for some reason or other they were unable 
to carry it out, and we having gone into it had to com- 
plete the whole of the railway, both as regards. the 
railway and the steamboat service. 

30,575. For working the English portion of the 
system T think that you have 1,959 engines ?—Yes. 

30,576. And you have 2,869 carriages ?—Yes. 

30,577. You have 523 horse boxes, 509 carriage 
trucks, 617 guards and parcel vans, and 40,325 
waggons ?—Yes. I may say with regard to waggons 
that such is the increase of the business continually, 
that we are building at the rate of about 1,000 to 1,200 
waggons annually, for the normal increase of the traffic 
of the line. In extraordinary times we have built as 
many as 2,000 waggons in a year. 

30,578. Can you state the total number of engines 
built in a year; take last year ?—-I think that the 
number has been as many as 190; that is, new engines 
and renewals ; the latter are new engines to all intents 
and purposes, but a third or more of that number 
would be a replacement. 

80,579. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) So that about two- 
thirds of that number would represent the engines 
required for the increase of the traffic ?—Yes, I can- 
not now give you the precise figures, but will endea- 
your to do so to-morrow. 

30,580. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not keep a distivet 
account between engines which are replaced, and new 
engines ?—Yes, we have so many engines built every 
year upon the capital account which is from 2 to 3} 
per cent., and in addition to that there is a replacement 
of engines which are generally 50 or 60 in the course 
of the year. 

30,581. (Harl of Belmore.) Do the 40,000 waggons 
which you have mentioned include all the waggons 
working over the system, or are there owners’ wag- 
gons besides ?—I have no means of calculating the 
number of private waggons working over the London 
and North-western Railway, but I have no hesitation 
in saying that there are from 25,000 to 30,000 of them. 

30,582. (Chairman.) Do the 40,000 waggons in- 
elude your ballast waggons, and permanent way 
waggons P—Yes. 

30,583, Can you give us the number of those 
wageons ?—I will supply that information. 

30,584. I suppose that your line is divided into a 
certain number of districts for the purpose of manage- 
ment ?-—-Yes, it is divided into eight divisions or 
districts. We have two classes of officers; the super- 
intenderts are responsible for the working of the line, 
and the movement of the traffic, and the discipline of 
the staff, and all that is incident to the general traffic, 
and the conduct of the business ; and we have another 
class of officers called goods managers, who manage 
the carrying part of the line. In two districts in 
Shropshire and South Wales, which are not so 
important, the same officer combines the office of 
superintendent and goods manager. ach super- 
intendent has a chief assistant, a responsible officer, 
who is generally trained to succeed to the duties of 
the chief office, namely, the office of the superin- 
tendent, and who in case of absence or sickness, is 
fully qualified to take charge of the district, and of 
the working of the traffic. Immediately under these 
officers there are generally some six or eight persons, 
according to the extent of the division, or the work 
to be done; they are inspectors or non-commissioned 
officers ; they are men who travel about and visit the 
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signal posts by day and by night. Another class of 
inspectors would attend more particularly to the | 
working of the goods trains, and the marshalling and 
classification of them. 

30,585. Of what class are those men who travel over 
the line and look to the signals ?—They are men who 
have generally been trained in the service, either as 
guards, or as signalmen, or men who have distinguished 
themselves by good conduct and by their ability, and 
who are capable of taking charge ; they are like non- 
commissioned officers in Her Majesty’s service; they 
look after the discipline, and being constantly out 
upon the line, night and day, they bring information 
to the chief office. 

30,586. The majority of those men would have been 
either guards or signalmen ?—Yes. 

40,587. (Mr. Galt.) Are they all selected. from that 
class ?-—Very nearly all; you may take it that they 
are men who have risen from the ranks, and who have 
entitled themselves to promotion by their steadiness 
and good conduct. 

30,588. (Chairman.) ‘There are other inspectors 
travelling about under the locomotive superintendent ? 
—Our chief locomctive superintendent, Mr. Webb, 
has three principal assistants upon the line, one is 
stationed at Crewe, and two at Rugby; under them 
again there are several men who go round visiting the 
out stations; they look after the locomotive works and 
the trains, in addition to the local foremen in charge, 
such as at Carlisle or at Camden. 

30,589. (Earl of Belmore.) Are these inspectors 
eligible from their education to rise to higher posts 
than those which you have mentioned ?—I think very 
rarely ; we have had one or two instances of it. Our 
chief officer in South Wales was originally a station- 
master at 601. a year. Those instances do occur, but 
not very often. 

30,590. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that there are very 
few cases in which you find aman sufficiently educated 
to be promoted to a higher branch '—There are very 
few cases, and what we are trying to do is to get 
youths of sufficient education to enter the office of our 
superintendents, and goods managers, and then in course 
of time we may bring forward a class of men necessary 
and suitable to conduct the business, this is very im- 
portant where promotion goes by merit. The London 
and North-western Company probably have not been 
the most successful company in training that class of 
men ; we have turned our attention to it particularly 
of late years, but most of the principal officers of the 
London and North-western Company have been se- 
lected from their experience in connexion with other 
railways. That was the case with my predecesor, Mr. 
Cawkwell, and it was the case with myself, and also 
with the late Mr. Mason, and other officers. We are 
constantly looking about to see where we can get the 
best ability and talent, with the necessary qualifications 
to take ¢harge of the business of one of our great 
districts. Very recently we took a general officer in 
the Indian service, namely, Major General Vaughan, 
C.B., who was appointed to succeed Captain Bruyeres, 
and he is as likely to distinguish himself as a railway 
officer as much as he did in the Indian service. 

30,591. (Mr. Harrison.) You have also taken per- 
sons from the Post Office, have you not ?—We tried 
an experiment with a person from the Post Office’ 
which did not succeed. 

30,592. (Chairman.) Captain Bruyerés was an offli- 
cer of Engineers ?—Yes, and he was a very old and 
valued officer, and remained in office until he got to 
the age of 77, when the directors allowed him to retire. 
upon his full pay. 

30,593. Do you not require a form to be filled up 
on the nomination and appointment of each person in 
the company ?>—We are very careful-in the selection 
of the men. The staff in the first case is nominated by 
the directors ; they sometimes fill up the nominations 
in blank, and the appointments are referred to me. 

30,594. A person is nominated for employment ?— 
Yes. 
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30,595. And then he is examined ?—Yes. 

30,596. Is that the form (handing a paper to the 
witness) ?—Yes. ; 

30,597. That would be the form for a porter ?— 
Yes; it refers to his age and height, and his qualifi- 
cation in reading and writing, and his bodily fitness, 
and all that sort of thing. 

30,598. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you a standard 
height ?—Yes, 5 feet 6 inches; we take no person 
into the service under that height without a special 
minute. 

80,599. (Earl De La Warr.) Is any question 
asked as to the man’s moral character with respect to 
his steadiness ?—There is form No. 3. 

30,600. Before appointing a man, are you always 
satisfied as to his previous moral character ?—Yes ; 
unless the answers to the inquiries which are made of 
his last employer are satisfactory, he is always re- 
jected. 

80,601. (Mr. Galt.) What is the average number 
of porters who are appointed in a week ?—There are 
more than 1,000 porters appointed in the course of 
the year, 

30,602, (Mr. Ayrton.) What inquiries do you make 

as to the character of the persons in the different classes 
before they are employed. Can you state that shortly to 
the Commission ?—It is our invariable practice to re- 
quire a certificate from the last employer of a candidate, 
first, as to how long he has been known to his last 
employer, then in what capacity he has been employed, 
and whether he has been sober, industrious, and 
attentive to his duties, and whether he has been guilty 
of any act of dishonesty. 
’ 30,603. That means in his employment ?—Yes, and 
also the reason why he left the service of his employer, 
and generally as to whether there is any reason within 
his knowledge why he should consider him to be an 
unfit person to be employed. 

30,604. (Mr. Galt.) What is your limit with regard 


to age ?—I think that the age is 30 for ordinary 


candidates, and if a person has had previous experience, 
or any special qualification so as to recommend him 
to be a fit person to be employed in the service, we 
take him up to 35, or probably between 35 and 40. 

30,605. (Chairman.) -You are answering that 
question with reference to servants ?7—Yes. 

- 80,606. That rule does not apply in the case of 
‘clerks, or persons who would come upon the super- 
annuation fund?—I cannot say exactly as to clerks, 
but no person is eligible to join the superannuation 
fund after 40, and therefore up to 40 I take it that 
we can employ clerks. 

39,607. Out of your total staff we have asked for a 
return of the number fined or dismissed for different 
offences during the last year, namely, for drunkenness, 
sleeping on duty, and neglect of signals P—The 
number dismissed for drunkenness was 161, the 
number dismissed for being asleep on duty was 16, 
and for neglect of signals 19. There were fined for 
the same offences, for drunkenness 13, for sleeping on 
duty 66, and for neglect of signals 194, making a total 
of 469 men who were either dismissed or fined in the 
year 1874, they being according to our calculation 
about 24 per cent. of the staff actually engaged in the 
working of the traffic. - 

30,608. (Earl of Belmore.) Do those figures which 
you have given represent so many different men, or 
would some of the men be’guilty of the same offence 
twice over ?—With regard to the men who have been 
dismissed, their offence would be the only one included. 
With regard to the men fined, if a man has borne 
a very good character previously a fine is sometimes 


inflicted for a very serious offence, but upon the next 


occasion it would be a dismissal. 

30,609. (Chairman.) I see from the classification 
which you have given, that there are a considerable 
number of men in the locomotive department for the 
two offences of drunkenness and neglect of signals ?>— 
Yes; 16 men in the locomotive department were 
dismissed for drunkenness. 

_ 80,610. During the past year in the department of 
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permanent way engineers, 14 were dismissed for 
mea and 13 were fined for neglect of signals ? 
—Yes. 

30,611. Of the signalmen 5 were dismissed for 
drunkenness ; of the telegraph men or lads 3 were 
dismissed for drunkenness, and 21 were fined for 
sleeping on duty. Of the locomotive men 16 were 
dismissed for drunkenness, 4 for sleeping on duty, and 
6 for neglect of signals, and 1 man was fined for 
sleeping on duty, and 9 men were fined for neglect of 
signals. In the coach repairs department 6 were 
dismissed for drunkenness, and in the waggon repairs 
department 23 were dismissed for drunkenness. In 
the coaching and traffic department, 51 were dismissed 
for drunkenness, 11 for sleeping on duty and 13 for 
neglect of signals, and 7 were fined for drunkenness, 
39 for sleeping on duty, and 88 for neglect of signals. 
In the goods department 39 were dismissed for 
drunkenness, and 1 for sleeping on duty, and 6 were 
fined for drunkenness, 5 for sleeping on duty, and 
1 for neglect of signals. In the stores, &c. department 
4 were dismissed for drunkenness. That makes a 
total of 161 dismissed for drunkenness, 16 for sleeping 
on duty, and 19 for neglect of signals, and there were 
13 fined for drunkenness, 66 for sleeping on duty, and 
194 for neglect of signals ?—Yes. 

30,612. Are the cases of drunkenness generally 
detected by the travelling inspector, or how are they 
detected ?—They are mostly detected by the station- 
masters, or by the travelling inspectors, and I think 
that the inspection or surveillance is so well regulated 
that a case of that kind scarcely ever fails to be 
detected. 

30,613. Have you alist of the class of men who 
are travelling inspectors ?>—Yes, there are 103 alto- 
gether, which are quite distinct from the station in- 
spectors. 

30,614. They are distributed as follows: in the 
chief manager’s traffic department there are 9, in 
the department of the district superintendent there 
are 38, chief goods manager 1, district goods manager 
10, cattle department 6, signal department 13, tele- 
graph department 11, locomotive department 3, coach 
repairs department 2, waggon repairs department 2, 
and stock distribution department 9, making a total 
of 103 P—Yes. 

30,615. (Mr. Ayrton.) With regard to the higher 
class, and all the superior officers, how many have been 
dismissed in the course of the year for incompetence 
or for any other cause ?—With regard to the really 
superior officers they ate seldom or never dismissed. 

30,616. I mean out of the 103?—You mean prac- 
tically the non-commissioned officers. 

30,617. Yes, the clerks and other people of that 
class ?—I will get that information. It very rarely 
happens that a man who is once tested and who is 
thought fit to take a post of that kind is dismissed or 
removed. 

30,618. (Earl De La Warr.) With regard to the 
eases of drunkenness, do those men usually come on 
duty drunk or do they get drunk afterwards ?—It 
would take some little time and a careful reading of 
all the reports to be able to answer that question; but 
instances have come under my own observation where 
men have come for the purpose of going on duty in a 
state of intoxication, and they have been sent away. 
I think that the instances of men getting drunk on 
duty are very rare. 

30,619. I ask the question with reference to the 
facilities which might be afforded for their getting 
drink ?—Yes. 

30,620. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You generally dis- 
miss for drunkenness >— Yes; we think that drunkenness 
is one of the highest offences which can be committed 
unless there are very great extenuating circumstances, 
suchas previous good conduct and long service in 
favour of the man. 

30,621. Do those numbers include all the punish- 
ments over the whole of the system of the London and 
North-western Railway for the year ‘—Yes. 

30,622. (Chairman.) J think that it does not include 
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all the punishments ?—I think that it must do so. « It 


includes the whole number for drunkenness, sleeping 
on duty, or neglect of signals. 

30,623. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Out of what number 
of men is that ?—There are about 18,000 men actually 
engaged in the working of the traffic. 

30,624. (Mr. Galt.) Take the case of one of your 
inspectors, or an officer of that class, with whose con- 
duct you were dissatisfied but who had not committed 
any serious, offence, would you send him back to his 
former employment ?—Instances have no doubt oc- 
curred where a man has been selected to be an inspector 
in charge of other men, and who has not quite come 
up to the standard which we require, and in those 
cases we have put him back to the position which he 
formerly held. 

30,625. Just the same as in the army ?—Yes. 

80,626. Do you find that in some districts more 
than in others drunkenness is prevalent, or is pretty 
generally prevalent ?—I think that we find that men 
are so disposed more at certain seasons of the year than 
in certain districts. .I should say that in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns men are more given to drink 
than elsewhere. 

30,627. (Chairman.) A return has been supplied to 
us from the London and North-western Company for 
the year 1873 ?—Yes. 

30,628. And you have now given us a return for 
the year 1874?—Yes, relating to the three particular 
offences, namely, drunkenness, sleeping on duty, and 
neglect of signals. 

30,629. The return which has been handed in for 
the year 1873 is divided into the following classes: 
traffic department, late on duty, careless signalling, 
delaying trains, insubordination, neglect of duty, reck- 
less shunting, intoxication, asleep on duty, incivility 
to passengers, &e., &c.; and in the locomotive depart- 
ment, drivers disregarding signals, insubordination, 
irregular attendance, bad time-keeping with trains, 
neglect of duty, and general misconduct, there being 
a total of 2,778 cases in which fines were enforced for 


‘ those offences ?—Yes, the number is for every offence. 


30,630. But there are only 161 cases of dismissals 
for drunkenness, and 13 fines P-—Yes. 

30,631. (Str J. L. Simmons.) I see that the total 
number of men punished for neglect of signals was 
213, of whom 194 were fined, and 19 were dismissed. 
Have you any particular rule for dismissing a man for 
neglect of signals, is it when any serious accident 
oecurs ?— Our practice is this. Neglect of signals 
of course involves men in two departments, namely, 
the engine-driver who is under the control of the loco- 


motive superintendent and the signalman who is under 


the control of the superintendent of the district ; and 
whenever an accident occurs, whether it is of greater 
or less magnitude, our practice is that the officers of 
each department meet upon the ground, and investi- 
gate all the circumstances relating to whatever may 
have happened, and take down the facts in writing, 
which are signed; and if the officers agree as to the 
measure of punishment which shall be administered in 
the particular case, either in the one department or in 
the other, that is sent up and is approved by myself, 
and is reported to the directors.. If the officers do not 
agree, then the thing has to be adjudicated upon by 
myself, and also reported to the directors. That is the 
way in which all investigations for neglect of signals 
or anything else relating to the working of the line 
is conducted so far. as the London and North-western 
Company are concerned. 

30,632. Are those punishments chiefly awarded to 
engine-drivers or to signalmen ; who are the parties 
who are generally in fault ?—1t would appear from 
this statement that the neglect of signals is pretty 
nearly equal. Taking the dismissals for neglect of 
signals, the number is 26 in the coaching and traffic 
department as compared with 13 in ‘the locomotive 
department ; and therefore it would appear that there 
have been rather more in the traffic department than 
in the locomotive department. With regard to those 
who have been fined; 92 in the locomotive department 
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were fined for neglect of signals, and 88 in the other 
department, so that it is pretty equal. ; 
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30,633. (Chairman.) How much of your line ies 


now worked upon the block system ?-—At the present 


moment 832 miles of the line are worked on the abso-" — 
lute block system. The whole of the main line from 


London to Carlisle and to Birmingham and the Stour — 


Valley line, and many of our joint lines, our Liver- 


pool and Manchester line, the Yorkshire line, and 


in fact all the lines where the husy traffic is, are 
worked on the block system. 
30,634. (Earl of Belmore.) And between Chester 


and Holyhead r—Yes, it has been done there for about. 
We are gradually extending the 


four or five years. 
block system, and the interlocking of the points and 
signals. 
832 miles, and I should say that in two or three years 
more we shall be able to complete what is necessary. 


It has taken four or five years to complete: 


In some districts of the line where the traffic is light — 


we hardly think that the block system is necessary. 


30,635. (Earl De La Warr.) Is there any portion — 


of the main line which is without the block system ? 
—No ; there may be some portions of the main line, 
for instance, through busy stations, such as Rugby 


and Crewe, and some other places, where instead of. 


the absolute block system being worked, we work 
upon what we call the station yard system, namely, 
by signalling by a telegraphic gong from one signal 
to the other the arrival of trains. It would be abso- 
lutely impossible to have the absolute block system 


at stations such as Crewe or Stafford, or thatis within 


the station limits. 
30,636. (Mr. Galt.) What does the block system 
cost you per mile?—We have spent 651,000/. upon 


the block system, and I may say that the additional - 


cost in signalmen’s wages of adopting the block system 
as compared with the old system is in round figures 
about 24,000/. a year as far as we are concerned. Our 
estimate of the difference in wages between working 
one system and the other is, that it is at least 50 per 
cent. dearer as regards wages only to work the block 
system as compared with the former system. 

30,637. (Earl De La Warr.) You had the per- 
missive block system ?—Yes, over a certain portion of 
the line for more than twenty years. 

30,688. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you say 50 
per cent. what do you include in that?—I am now 
speaking of the wages of the signalmen, and the 
additional. number of men who have been employed, 
and the additional pay which it has been necessary to 
give to those men. A man who has charge of the 
block telegraph in one of those difficult and com< 
plicated signal boxes, is no longer a mere platelayer 
or labourer, he is a skilled workman, and is a man 
who must know-something of the electrie telegraph, 
and must be able to read and write, and to judge of 
distances ; and he must be of more than ordinary ability. 
Therefore the rate of pay to that class of men has 
risen frém a guinea a week, which was the pay in the 
old days, to 27s. or 30s. a week. 

30,639. (Mr. Galt.) Looking -at it from a business 
point of view, do you consider that you have really lost 
by it, or do you consider that the advantages which you 
have gained by the adoption of the block system fully 
counterbalance the increased expenses ?—I hope that 
in the end it will be so, but we are now in a state of 
transition. I do not think that I can say at present 


that we have realised all the benefits which are likely : 


to arise from working the block telegraph system. 


30,640. (Chairman.) In the 650,000/. capital ae 


penses which you have mentioned, you, I think, speak 
of the expenses which have been incurred in the last 
10 years P—Yes. 

30,641, Before that time was not a considerable por- 
tion of your line worked upon the permissive block 
system in longer lengths >—Yes, it was so worked be- 
tween London and Rugby for many years. 

30,642. And also the northern portion of the line ? 
—There was very little in the northern district. 

30,643. Was it not so between Stafford and Crewe ? 


We: have adopted the permissive system between 
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Stafford and Crewe, and we had the permissive system 
in operation between Rugby and London for tweaty 
years...’ it 

30,644. In putting down 23,000/. or 24,0007. as the 
extra wages, are you comparing it with the wages which 
you paid when you were working a part of the line 
under the permissive block system ?—Yes, 

80,645. To a certain extent the telegraph huts have 
been provided ?—Yes; I am speaking merely of the 
wages, 

_ 80,646. Do you find, for instance, that the class of 
men whom you have to'take at Leighton or Bletchley, 
or any of those places, are a higher class cf men to 
work the absolute block system as compared with the 


"permissive block system ?—I think so; and we take 


very great care in training these men for their duty ; we 
also find it necessary to have an extra staff equal to 
about 10 per cent. of the whole staff employed, to 
keep as relief signalmen, and when they are not 
so engaged they fall back upon station duty. Those 
men have extra pay for being so qualified for those 
different posts, and when they are away from home 
they are paid lodging money. 

80,647. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The whole increased 
cost to the company is included in this 23,0002. a 
year ?—Yes, that is the increase in wages. 

30,648. (Karl De La Warr.) What is the increase 


-of expense in working a line upon the block system 


as compared with working it without the telegraph or 
block system ?-—I am afraid that I have not the data 
which will enable me to answer that question. 

30,649. Can, you say whether it is double, or whether 
it is one-third or one-fourth more ?—I will endeavour 
to find that out, 

30,650. (Chairman.) As Junderstand your answer 
you have about 24,000/. spread over 800 miles odd ?— 


Yes. 


30,651. So that it would be something like 302. a 
mile ?—Yes. 

30,652. Has the 650,000/. been spent upon the 832 
miles, or does it include interlocking at other places ?— 
It would probably include interlocking at other places. 

30,653. And it probably includes the preparation 
of the line for the block system which is not yet 
completed ?—I think that there would be very little 


. of that. 


30,654. (Harl of Belmore.) While the adoption of the 
block system has cost you an increased sum in working 
your line, do you think that it has saved you anything 
in construction, namely, that if you had not had the 
block system you must have had so many more rails ? 
—No; I believe not. On the contrary I believe that 
the adoption of the block system on the London and 
North-western Railway has led to a great outlay for 
the reconstruction of the station and refuge sidings for 
the trains. In fact, it has generally added largely to 
our cost in capital expenditure in providing works of 
that character; in fact, the block telegraph does not 
facilitate traffic. 

80,655. (Earl De La Warr.) That would apply to 
the capital only ?—Yes. __ | 

30,656. (Chairman.) Will you be good enough to 
have calculated as accurately as you can, what has 
been the increased cost in wages of working the line 
on the block system as compared with the old system ? 
—TI can give you that at once. I have a return for 786 


miles of railway and it is 31d, per mile increase. 


30,657. (Str J. L. Simmons.) That is 31. per mile 
increase in wages in what period; is it for the last 
10 years ?—That is per mile for the year. 

30,658. It is an increase as compared with what ?— 


- With the old system. 


30,659. With the old system how many years ago ? 
—Before 1868. 

30,660. Then it would be hardly fair to put the whole 
of that as due to the block system, because the wages of 
the country have risen generally 10 or 15 per cent., 
irrespectively of the additional wages paid to these 
men for superior knowledge ?—That may be so. 

80,661. (Chairman.) You can probably tell us 
what were the wages paid from London to Rugby 
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under the old system, and the wages which are paid 
now, and the number of men employed under the old 
system, which was the permissive block system, and 
the number of men employed now; you will have, [ 
suppose, no difficulty in giving us from Euston, what 
have been the additional wages to your men, taking 
the year 1863 and the year 1873 ?—There will be no 
difficulty in it. 

30,662. (Mr. Galt.) You stated that you thought 
that it would be some years before the system would 
be completed on your line. Does that delay arise from 
financial causes, or is it the difficulty of having the 
works done ?-—Fortunately the London and North- 
western Company do not suffer much from financial 
reasons, it is from the difficulty of pressing forward the 
work beyond a certain rate of progress. We have a 
large staff of men engaged in carrying out this work, 
and it would be utterly impossible to carry it forward 
simultaneously or quicker than we are doing. 

30,663. How many years is it since you first com- 
menced it ?—I suppose that the first interlocking 
began about 1862, but it was 1864 before we adopted 
it to any great extent, and I may say that there have 
been many.improvements and changes and alterations 
in the system of locking first submitted in 1864, so 
much so that if the inspecting officers of the Board of 
Trade had to inspect and to approve to-day of signal 
arrangements, which were laid down in 1864, they 
would condemn them altogether, and in many instances 
in our experience in the case of works which were 
passed years ago by the Board of Trade, we have been 
called upon to introduce a more modern system of 
interlocking and arrangement of signals. 

30,664. Then the delay has been owing to your 
looking for further improvements ?—I.do not admit 
that there has been any delay. I say that in all the 
disscussion as regards interlocking, and the block 
telegraph system, sufficient allowance has not been 
made by the inspecting officers of the Board of 
Trade, or by the public generally, for the enormous 
expenditure which has been occasioned and the amount 
of work to be done. It has called for a nearly com- 
plete re-arrangement of the signals and an alteration of 
our stations. We have gone on constantly altering and 
improving, there is no end to it, and when we have 
done that, something better has been suggested than 
what has been done before, and therefore we must go 
on altering and improving. 

30,665. (Chairman.) The first interlocking arrange- 
ments were not perfect ?—No. 

30,666. It was found necessary to adopt the modern 
system ?—Yes; and not only in the locking frame it- 
self, but as regards the signals indicating the state of 
the line. In old days if three lines were working to- 
gether they would adopt a signal of this kind (ez- 
plaining the same), but the Board of Trade now require 


us to put up a thing very nearly like Neptune’s trident. | 


Again with regard to the signals at a junction, in old 
days they were content with two signals, but you have 
now half a dozen signals, and these alterations are 
constantly going on. 

30,667. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do the Board of Trade 
claim power to decide the form of the signal ?—Yes ; 
in all new lines. 

30,668. (Earl of Aberdeen.) With regard to the 
alterations in existing works, you have mentioned cer~ 
tain arrangements which were passed originally as not 
being in accordance with the modern requirements, and 
you have said that the Board of Trade required a 
change ?—Yes. 

30,669. Are the majority of these alterations of which 
you speak required by the Board of Trade, or do the 
company undertake them ?—Knowing what we do 
respecting the traffic, and what the Board of Trade 
require, in all our main arrangements without any 
stimulus from the Board of Trade, or anybody else, we 
are gradually reconstructing and improving our signals. 
But I may mention an instance upon the Chester 
and Mold line, it is an unimportant passenger traffic 
with a good deal of mineral traffic, there are two or 
three passenger trains in a day. A colliery gentleman 
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makes an application to use to put in a junction near 
to the colliery, near to the Freith branch. We say, 
“ We are quite willing to put in the junction at your 
“‘ expense which will be about 800.” but beyond 
that we know that under the present regulations the 
Board of Trade must come down and inspect the 
colliery siding, and they will immediately call upon us 
to reconstruct the whole of the signal arrangements 
at an adjoining junction, which will cost us more than 
1,2002. to remodel and alter in conformity with the 
present requirements of the Board of Trade. We 
should do it in time or when it wanted renewing, but 
this is a thing which they would call upon us to do at 
once, although the junction was originally approved 
by them. 

30,670. (Chairman.) With regard to the locking 
bars do you recollect when you first applied them ?— 
I think within the last four years, 

30,671. After their first introduction had you to 
increase the length of the bars, or to make some 
alteration in them, so as to make them efficient ?—It 
appears that the first locking bars were made about 15 
feet long, which was not quite sufficient to cover the 
wheel base, or the distance between the wheels of the 
two adjoining carriages. Some few locking bars were 
made of that length, but afterwards it was thought 
more desirable that they should be made 18 feet, and 
I think that 18 feet is now the standard length. 

30,672. They were the first bars which were intro- 
duced, and they were under a patent ?—Yes, a patent 
by Messrs. Saxby and Farmer. 

30,673. But they were not a security >—In the first 
instance they were not found to be so safe as was at 
first thought. 

30,674. Has it been the case with many of the 
signals, that they have required development and im- 
provement before they could be relied upon ?—I think 
that I may say that that has been the case with regard 
to almost all of them. 

30,675. Do you know how it was found out that 
the earlier locking bars were not long enough to 
answer the purpose for which they were intended ?— 
I am not clear upon that point. 

30,676. (Earl De La Warr.) In the case of a new 
line where certain things have been required by the 
Board of Trade, do you feel yourselves at any time at 
liberty to alter or discontinue them, without consult- 
ing the Board of Trade?—In anything affecting the 
main line I do not think that we should do so. If 
we altered a point of junction, or made any alteration 
of the signals affecting the main line, we, I think, 
under the Act of 1871, should be bound to ask the 
permission of the Board of Trade. 

30,677. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you not make 
all these improvements without consulting them ?—If 
it comes to the replacement of any signal box, or any 
signal, we should do so. In anything not affecting 
the main line we have felt ourselves at liberty to act 
without consulting the Board of Trade; I think that 
in the ease of auxiliary or distant signals we should do 
so without referring to the Board of Trade, but when 
a main signal or a junction signal had been approved 
by the Board of Trade, if we wished to remove it 
20 yards we should consult the Board of Trade. 

30,678. That has reference to the main line ?—Yes. 

30,679. But on the branches you are not so par- 
ticular >—The main line in the sense in which I speak 
now would include the branches. 

30,680. (Chairman.) You mean the main running 
line ?>—Yes; if we made any material alteration affect- 
ing the working of the main line, or the position of a 
junction, or of sidings leading to the main line, we 
should consult the Board of Trade. 

30,681. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are we to understand that 
you do these things because they are required by the 
Board of Trade, or that in every case you exercise 
your own discretion, and do what you consider best, 
without reference to the requirements of the Board of 

Trade ?—We know the general requirements of the 
Board of Trade, and we carry them out without going 
to the Board of Trade in the first case. 
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30,682. Is the thing done because it is a require- 


ment of the Board of ‘Trade, or is it done because you 


yourselves consider it the best thing to be done ?—I 
think that upon the question of signals, and of inter- 
locking, there is no difference of opinion between the 
railway companies and the Board of Trade at the pre- 
sent moment ; we are acting as it were in conformity 
with these requirements and our own experience in the 
matter; but 1 would put this, which I think is an im- 
portant point to consider, namely, that any material 
alterations which we make either as affecting sidings, or 
stations, or signals, which we carry out according to our 
experience of what is the best thing to be done, and 
what we think sufficient, but when that arrangement is _ 
made, and we have done this, the inspecting officer of 
the Board of Trade comes down and objects to its being 
done in the way in which we have done it, and a con- 
troversy takes place between’ the railway company and 
the inspecting officer as to whether the thing is right 
or wrong. I think (and I express generally the views 
of my company) that with regard to many of the altera- 
tions which we are now making for four lines on dif- 
ferent parts of our railway, plans with regard to the 
crossings and the signals should be submitted to the 
Board of Trade for their approval before the works are 
carried out, as it frequently happens that we are put to 
great expense in carrying out what in our judgment 
we think best, and then we have to alter it before the 
Board of Trade will sanction the opening of the line. 

30,683. In these cases is it a question of absolute 
safety, or is it a question of opinion that one thing is 
better than another ?—I cannot answer that question 
better than by giving a case which recently happened 
at the Leamington sidings, where in order to avoid 
zigzag shuntings we put in a direct junction from the 
gasworks sidings, which would enable the train to go 
straight away. In the working of the traffic at that 
particular point it was sufficiently protected by the 
signals, but when the inspecting officer, Colonel 
Rich, came down to examine it before its being 
opened, he objected to it. He suggested that it 
was not the best way of doing it; he objected to 
crossing the main lines, and he thought that it would 
have been better to have passed under the Birmingham 
line and to have made a new line of about half-a-mile 
or so, which. would have cost 15,000/. or 20,000/. at 
the very lowest estimate. We thought that this was 
an unreasonable requirement on his part, and we made - 
a representation to the Board of Trade on the matter, 
and an inspection of the line was made by the four 
inspectors of the Board of Trade. They met upon 
the spot with our officers, and it ended in Colonel 
Rich’s decision being overruled and our being allowed 
to open the line after a delay of several months. 

30,684. That was a case in which Colonel Rich set 
up his opinion which was totally beyond the scope of 
his duties as prescribed by the Act of Parliament, 
namely, to’determine Whether it was reasonably safe ? 
—I would not go so far as that, but he brought his 
experience to bear, which was different from ours, and 
he was overruled. 

30,685. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) This is a copy of 
Colonel Rich’s report which was sent to you ?—Yes. 

30,686. In that report his reasons are stated ?—Yes, 
On the 28th of August the department upon the report 
of Colonel Rich objected to the cross-road being opened 
because it “crosses the up and down passenger lines 
** to Leamington on the level and forms a goods line, 
“ crossing the passenger lines on the level.” 

30,687. Was this a new work altogether, or was it 
an alteration of an old line?—It was an alteration of 
an old line, so as to give facility for a new crossing to 
go direct from certain sidings away on to the Birming- 
ham line, instead of shunting backwards and forwards. 

30,688. (Mr. Ayrton.) Colonel Rich’s objection was 
a purely theoretical objection, and if it was put upon 
the ground of crossing upon the level, does it not de- 
pend upon the way in which the traffic is worked >— 
I have no hesitation in saying that if Colonel Rich had 
been held to be right in that objection, every junction 
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between one line and another would have been suscep- 
tible of the same objection as Colonel Rich raised. 

30,689. It was aiming at a theoretical perfection 
which does not take into ‘account the practical working 
of the railway ?—Yes. 

30,690. (Chairman). You sent notice to the Board 
of Trade on the 15th of August to make this in- 
spection ?—Yes. 

30,691. And on the 18th of August they issued to 
you their conditional approval to the effect that they 
dispensed with the usual month’s notice upon con- 
dition that should the work in question be brought 
into use before the inspection had taken place, any 
requirements which the inspecting officer might make 
should be complied with ?—Yes. 

30,692. “ And that the inspecting officer shall be 
“ at liberty to make are-inspection of the work at any 
“« subsequent time” ?—Yes. 

30,693. Under that conditional sanction, which the 
Board of Trade state was issued on the 18th of 
August 1874, were not you at liberty to use that 
line ?—Yes. 

30,694. Then the inspecting officer came down on 
the 26th ?—Yes, 

30,695. And there having been a conditional sanc- 
tion, subject to his requirements being carried out, he 
inspected the line on the 26th, and then, as I under- 
stand, he withheld his sanction, and refused to allow 
the line to be used ?—Yes. 

30,696. And that line remained unused until the 
18th of March 1875 ?—Yes, until the spring of this 
year. 

30,697. It was ultimately sanctioned by the depart- 

ment, on the report of the other inspecting officers, 
without any alteration or change whatever ?—That 
is so. 
30,698. (Mr. Galt.) In that case, if the railway 
company were dissatisfied with the report of one in- 
specting officer they could of course appeal to the 
Board ?—If it is a serious case we appeal. We had 
Colonel Rich objecting to the opening of the Carnarvon 
station, We put our objections before the Board of 
Trade, and we succeed if they are reasonable, but if 
they are not reasonable we do not succeed. 

30,699. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was the case to which you 
have just referred, the case of a theoretical objection, 
or did it combine the practical working of the rail- 
way ?—The case at Carnarvon was this, that the 
railway from Menai Bridge, just a little west of Bangor 
to Carnarvon, was originally constructed as a single 
line of railway, and from the peculiar posision of the 
land at Carnarvon, at which the station had to be 
built closely abutting upon the sea, and near to the 
docks, it was found necessary and desirable to con- 
struct the station upon the principle as we call it of a 
one-sided station, namely, to have passenger trains 
arriving and departing at the same platform. ‘The 
other side of the line had been fully occupied with 
goods sheds, and arrangements connected with goods 
traffic. The line and the station as originally made 
and opened were approved by the; Board of Trade, 
In course of time the traffic increased, and _ it 
became necessary to make a double line of rails 
between Menai Bridge and Carnarvon; and when 
Colonel Rich was deputed by the Board of Trade 
to inspect the second line of rails which had been 
constructed between Menai Bridge and Carnarvon, 
he objected to the opening of the line because 
the Carnarvon station was a one-sided station. He 
said that according to the latest experience all railway 
stations should be built with two platforms, one for 
the arrival and the other for the departure traffic. In 
this case it was physically impossible to do it without 
pulling down all our existing platforms and stations. 

30,700. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Was that a terminal 
station ?>—No. ‘There is no doubt that the engineers 
of the company would prefer to make a two-sided 
station to making a one-sided station, but there may 
be circumstances which require the station to be a 
one-sided station, and Carnarvon was one of those 
_ cases, and yet the opening of that line was delayed for 
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many months in consequence of the report of Colonel 
Rich; and‘on appeal to the Board of ‘Trade Colonel 
Rich was overruled. 

30,701. (Mr. Ayrton.) I need not ask you whether, 
considering the nature of the traffic, you can make 
arrangements for a one-sided station as well as for a 
two-sided station ?—I think so. 

30,702. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you find the Board 
of Trade unwilling to pass plans ?—Mr. Cawkwell has 
stated to me that it was suggested that in carrying out 
alterations, and especially in the alteration of old lines, 
it would be far more satisfactory to us to submit what 
we propose in a plan to the approval of the Board of 
Trade before the works are carried out, and we under- 
stand that the Board of ‘Trade are likely to fall into 
that suggestion. 

30,703. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you not think 
that it is practically objectionable to have a goods 
line crossing a passenger line on the level if it can be 
avoided ?—I do not think so; it is a mere question of 
signalling. At every junction in the kingdom one line 
intersects another line, and it is a question of pro- 
tecting them by proper signal arrangements. 

30,704. It is always a question of anxiety, and 
requires a proper man to attend to it ?—But that 
anxiety occurs at every junction. 

30,705. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not a purely theoretical 
question as to where the two lines shall cross. The 
practical question is whether the traffic can be carried 
on with safety. How many passenger trains run over 
the Leamington line in the course of the 24 hours ?— 
Between Rugby and Leamington they are very few in 
number. 

30,706. How many passenger trains run over the 
Leamington line in and out of the Rugby Station ?— 
There are 20 trains a day, namely, 10 in each direc- 
tion. 

30,707. Then if five minutes are allowed for each 
train it represents 109 minutes occupied by passenger 
trains out of the 24 hours which are at the disposal of 
the railway company, does it not >—That would be so. 

30,708. (Chatrman.) We have had other cases in 
which a very long time has elapsed between the con- 
ditional approval and the sanction. Do you recollect 
the case of the Beaufort sidings in which you gave 
notice to the Board of Trade on the 3rd of J uly 1874? 
—Yes. 

30,709. They were conditionally approved on the 
6th of July, and those sidings were brought into use 
onthe 9th of July, but they were not inspected or sane- 
tioned until about the 9th of October —That is so. 

80,710. That work or siding was in use, and any 
danger which would arise from it was being incurred 
on the railway all that time, was it not 2— Yes, but 
when it was inspected everything appears to have been 
in conformity with what the Board of Trade required. 

30,711. But still, if any danger was being incurred 
by these trains being brought in, it wasincurred during 
that time ?—Yes. 

30,712. And it was being incurred by the sanction 
of the Board of Trade although they had not seen the 
work ?—Yes. There is no doubt that the power given 
to the Board of Trade in 1871 with regard to the 
inspection of new signals on old lines has very largely 
added to the duties of the inspecting officers without 
there having been, as far as I know, any increase of 
those officers, and the Board of Trade have met us very 
fairly ; they give us, as it were, a preliminary sanction 
to open these lines, We generally send a plan of the 
sidings and of the signal arrangements, and that plan is 
looked over by an officer in London, and if the Board 
of Trade are satisfied with it they give a preliminary 
sanction. 

30,718. But still in many sidings additional require- 
ments seem to have been made although the lines have 
been in use ?—Yes. 

80,714. For instance, I have a case at Llanelly level 
crossing, where a conditional sanction was given on the 
27th of October 1874, but the final sanction was not 
given until the 6th of April 1875 ?—Yes, 

30,715. i 
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30,716. In the case of an additional line and siding 
between Sedgley Junction and Dudley Port, the Board 
of Trade gave a conditional sanction on the 28th of 
January, but the final sanction was not given until the 
18th of May, some requirements of the inspecting 
officer having had to be carried out. The conditional 
sanction was given before the requirements were known? 
—There is no doubt that when an officer of the Board 
of Trade goes down to the spot. and sees the thing in a 
practical point of view he very often forms a different 
opinion of what is required from the opinion which he 
would form by a mere examination of the plan, and I 
do not attach much importance to the fact of the Boara 
of Trade officer on the spot forming a different opinion 
as to what is required. 

30,717. Would it be possible, without great incon- 
venience to the traffic on the railway, to leave out of use 
these alterations which are now submitted to the Board 
of Trade as regards signals, &c. until they were inspected 
by the inspecting officer >—I think that in many cases 
it would cause great difficulty and delay. 

30,718. Then, practically, if these works are to be 
still examined in the way of new lines there must be an 
increase of the staff, in order to enable them to be 
examined promptly ?—I think so. Our experience at 
present is, I think, that the inspecting officers have 
rather more than they can do promptly. 

30,719. Under the letter which is issued by the 
Board of Trade you, I suppose, understand that you 
can use the works conditionally at once >—Yes. 

30,720. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you not think that there 
would be some advantage by the inspecting officer de- 
ferring his opinion until the thing had been in use for 
some time ?—I think that the whole thing ought 
to be done one way or the other; either that the 
railway company should be held responsible for these 
works, or if the Board of Trade are to take the 
responsibility they should authorise the opening of 
the works without delay. I think that provisional 
orders are objectionable. 

30,721. Assuming those provisional orders to be legal 
(which is perhaps open to great question), would it not 
be sufficient if you gave notice and let the inspecting 
officer inspect when he liked, and if he confined his 
objection to the point of safety to the public without 
introducing his theoretical opinions of what he thought 
best ?—There must, I think, be a limit as to the time 
at which he should come ; he ought to come within a 
reasonable time. Speaking for the London and North- 
western company, | should not object to taking the 
responsibility of bringing into operation any alteration 
in points and signals which we thought necessary the 
moment that the points and signals were completed, 
and letting the inspecting officer come afterwards, 
provided that he came within a reasonable time. 

30,722. Do you think that he should confine himself 
to the question of the safety, or rather the unsafety of 
the points ?—I think that it would be objectionable for 
him to come a long time afterwards. 

30,723. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you know of any 
case in which the inspecting officer has gone beyond 
the question of safety. Is he not limited by the Act of 
Parliament to the question of safety ?—That is so; but 
in the case of Rugby we differed. 

30,724. (Mr. Galt.) Are you ‘satisfied with the 
powers which are now exercised by the Board of 
Trade, or would you suggest any alteration as to the 
general powers with which they are entrusted by 
Parliament ?—We do not object to the powers at the 
present moment. 

30,725. (Chairman.) Do you think that the new 
power which was given of classing all alterations of 
signals under the head of “new works” operates for 
the safety of the public or not >—I do not think that 
it does. I think that the railway company can do all 
things which are necessary for the safety of the public. 

30,726. (Sir JL. Simmons.) Would you apply 
that observation to all companies, small as well as 
large '—I wish to say that anything which I state ap- 
plies particularly to the London and North-western 

Company. Iam speaking for the London and North- 
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western Company. Any general opinion which T may — 
give must not be taken as going further than expressing 
our own views. Jam not here to speak on behalf oy 
the Railway Association, or of any combination of — 
railways in any form whatever. I am merely here for 
the London and North-western Railway Company, and 
to give their views. ‘i 

30,727. (Mr. Galt.) A law could not be applied to 
your company apart from other companies ?—lI have no 
hesitation in saying that speaking of the London and 
North-western Company, and as far as I know speaking 
of other large companies, the safety of the public { 
would be as sufficiently secured if it was left in the — 
hands of the great companies who feel the responsibility — 
which attaches to them, as it does now by a partial ~ 
inspection by the Board of Trade, and the authority — 
which is given by them. — | i 

30,728. (Mr. Ayrton.) Af the Board of Trade were ~ 
merely left to their own discretion as to inspecting — 
works, do you think that it would be satisfactory that — 
they should have regard to the fact whether the railway 
company had a staff of highly experienced engineers 
and other officers, or not ?—That no doubt would — 
influence them to a great extent, and probably some — 
of the poorer companies in Wales, and some of them — 
in Ireland, would not be in the position of the London — 
and North-western Company, or the Great Northern 
Company, or any of the great companies in England. 

30,729. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that it would © 
be possible to put a certain number of companies in a, | 
schedule, and to say that they should not be liable to | 
the inspection of the Board of Trade ?—I should not — 
propose anything of the kind. 

30,730. (Mr. Ayrton.) If the Board of Trade had 
a general discretion, it would not be unreasonable that — 
they should have a discretion as to the mode in which ~ 
the works should be carried out ?—I think that the 
Board of Trade should have a discretion. 

30,731. (Earl of Belmore.) You have said that the 
Board of Trade should approve of the work before it 
was done, instead of afterwards, when perhaps they 
might require something to be altered at considerable 
expense ; and you subsequently said that the inspecting 
officer might change his opinion on seeing the thing, 
whatever his opinion had been on merely seeing the 
plans. Before the work was curried out would you 
require the Board of Trade officer to visit the spot, or 
merely to give his opinion on. the plans ?—I think 
that any difference of principle which was likely to _ 
arise would ke discovered by an examination of the — 
plans, before the work was carried out. I think that 
a visit to the spot would merely involve a matter of 
detail. 

30,7382. (Chairman.) Have you now to submit to — 
the Board of Trade such a thing as a cross-over road ? 
—Yes. 

30,733. (Hari of Belmore.) But that is now after 
it is done, and not:before ?—If we moved a cross-over 
road from A to B, if it was used at A and if we re- 
moved it to B, we could not strictly do so without 
the inspecting officer of the Board of Trade coming 
down to examine it. 

30,734. (Mr. Ayrton.) It might be on one of the 
main thoroughfares, and it would stop all the traffic ~ 
on the line before the Board of Trade officer came 
down ?—Yes. ; 

30,785. (Chairman.) Do you carry it out practically 
: the extent of submitting these different things ?— 

eS 

30,736. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If the Board of Trade 
gave an “approval to a plan before it was executed, 
might it not be necessary afterwards to make some 
slight alterations in it, which did not suggest them- 
selves on the plan ?—Yes, but I do not propose to 
dispense with the final inspection of the works after 
they are carried out; I say that if there is any im- 
portant difference of principleit is better that it should 
be settled by a preliminary discussion before any 
attempt to carry out the work. I would in no case 
propose to dispense with the final approval of the work. 

30,737. For instance, it might suggest itself on 
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examining a station, that a signal should be removed 
20 or 80 yards in consequence of the obstruction of a 
house, or something of that sort >—Yes. 

80,788. (Earl De La Warr.) Your objection if I 
understand you rightly is not to the inspection of the 
Board of Trade but to the delay which is sometimes 
caused ; you have said that there is an uncertainty as 
to whether the inspection will take place immediately 
or not ; you would not object to the inspection if it took 
place at the moment ?—I do not put it forward that I 
object to the inspection at all, as that is the present 
state of the law; but my opinion is that as far as re- 
gards the safety of the public, the safe running of the 
trains, and the working of the traffic, the public 
would be just as much cared for if the responsibility 
was in the hands of the railway company. 

30,739. (Chairman.) I wish to refer to a cross- 
over road at Beeston Castle Station; do you remember 
it, it was made by the company for the accommo- 


dation of the traffic ?—Yes. 


30,740. In that case I see that. the Board of Trade 
gave their conditional sanction on the 6th of February 
by a letter P—Yes. 

30,741. But it was not inspected until the 18th of 
May ?—That is so. 

30,742. And it was in use all that time ?—Yes, 

30,743. Therefore if there was any danger in it, the 
present system of the Board of Trade does not protect 


the public >—No. 


30,744. (Earl De La Warr.) The staff of the Board 
of Trade is not sufficient >—That is what I assume. 

30,745. (Chairman.) It is not large enough to do 
this work promptly ?—No, not to do it promptly. 

30,746. Many of these small things are rendered 
necessary by the increase of traffic ?—Yes. 

30,747. And you cannot delay their construction 


without great inconvenience ?—We cannot. 


30,748. Any delay in their construction means 
additional risk or difficulty in shunting, and so on ?— 
Yes. 

80,749. If that had been a new line it would have 
been inspected within the month, I apprehend ?—Yes. 

30,750. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have named two 
cases in which you had differences of opinion with the 
Board of Trade inspectors. Are such differences of 
opinion frequent ?—No, I do not think that they are 
very frequent. Those are two that have come rather 


‘prominently before us within the last two years. 


30,751. Have you had any others within the last 
three years ?—Those are the most important instances 
that we have had. 

30,752. (Chairman.) The Act only came fully into 
operation in 1873-4, with regard to these new works, 
1 suppose ?—The Act was passed in 1871, and came 
into operation immediately afterwards. 

30,753. In the return given by the Board of Trade 
the number of cases was very small indeed for 1873, 
the number of applications. Do you know the ex- 
planation of that ?—I take it that it would take more 
than a year to bring the Act fully into force. 

30,754. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you had many 
differences of opinion with them ~6n the inspection of 
new lines ?—No, I cannot call to mind any differences 
of opinion with regard to new lines. 

30,755. In fact generally their reports are accepted 
without cavil ?—1 think, speaking generally, although 
we may differ upon principle upon questions affecting 
railways generally, we have every reason to speak in 
the highest terms of the officers of the Board of Trade, 
both as gentlemen and as thoroughly understanding 
their profession, they are in every way very conciliatory 
‘and friendly as far as our dealings go. 

30,756. (Karl of Aberdeen.) With reference to the 
small alterations which according to the letter of the 
Act you have to submit to the Board of Trade, we, I 


‘presume, are not to understand that the Board of 


Trade send down an officer to inspect them, such as a 
cross-over road, for example ?—Yes, they do. 
30,757. (Mr. Galt.) Have you read the evidence 


given before the Commission by the inspecting officers ? 
—Yes, I have read the whole of the evidence given. 
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30,758. You see that they express a very strong 
opinion that there should be a power of supervision or 
examination over old lines as well as new ?—Some of 
them do. I do not think they are unanimous in that. 

30,759. Three of them do. Captain Tyler does not ; 
he thinks that all the responsibility should be thrown on 
the company; but three of the inspecting officers do. 
Do you agree in that opinion P—I do not see how it is 
possible to extend the powers of the Board of ‘Trade, 
and give them such power as Colonel Hutchinson and 
those other officers ask, without making the Board of 
Trade wholly responsible for the railways themselves, 
not merely for the safe working, but for the commer- 
cial success of them; because if an inspecting officer 
of the Board of Trade has the power to go upon an 
old line and order new works to be done, stations to be 
altered, and duplicate lines and sidings to be carried 
out, he must have the control of the finance of the 
company; he must be able not only to order that but 
to pay for it; and as I say the officer would then not 
only be responsible for the safety of the line, but he 
must be responsible to the shareholders for the com- 
mercial success of the undertaking. 

30,760. But do you not think that there are 
some works which it would be quite proper for 
them to have kept in perfect order. As the Legis- 
lature found it desirable that the Board of Trade 
should have power to see that the line, before it is 
opened, is in perfect order, do you think there is 
anything unreasonable in giving them power to see 
that it continues in the same state?—I think that 
if the Legislature requires that, it must be prepared 
to go further, it must be prepared to take the railways 
altogether and adopt them as state railways, because 
in the first place, if I understand the principle on 
which the Legislature acts, it is to give special legis- 
lative authority to a company to construct a railway ; 
that railway is inspected by their officer in the first 
place to see that it is constructed with a due regard 
to public safety; they give the company certain 
powers with regard to the carrying of traffic and 
levying of tolls; and the money that has been raised 
to construct the railway has been raised from the 
public upon the faith of the authority given to the 
company by the Legislature ; if a government officer, 
or any other officer, was to come in afterwards and 
regulate the mode in which the traffic is to be con- 
ducted, and the outlay or expenditure necessary to 
carry on that traffic, either in the improvement of 
stations or the re-laying of the permanent way, or the 
thousand and one things that occur, the Legislature 
cannot stop short of taking the entire responsibility. 

30,761. But you are going beyond what has been 
suggested. The point is this; if the Legislature con- 
siders it necessary that the line should be in a certain 
state, and in a certain working order, when it is 
opened, do you consider it is anything unreasonable 
that the Legislature should insist on its being continued 
in working order?—I have endeavoured to explain 
that when the line is once opened, the whole responsi- 
bility of maintaining it in working order and safety 
with regard to the public then rests with the railway 
company. If they fail in their duty to the public 
in any way, the law holds them responsible for it. 
But if an irresponsible person is to come and say 
“This additional station accommodation, or sidings, 
“ or what not, are required,” he may order works 
beyond the power of the company to carry out, or 
what may be unnecessary. He could not order or 
suggest those works without means being provided to 
pay for them. And therefore if such power is to be 
given to an officer of the state, you cannot stop short 
of the absolute purchase and control of railways 
altogether. 

30,762. Take, for instance, the question of accidents. 
You say that the company are responsible ; in what 
way are they responsible ?—They are responsible at 
law for the accidents that occur. 

30,768. But that is a very small responsibility ; do 
you mean in the way of damages ?—That is one way. 

30,764. Take, for instance, your own company ; 
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there was a verdict which went against you lately 
in the Wigan case ; but that did not alter the price 
of the shares half per cent. ?—I do not think that is 
the way to look at it. With regard to accidents, 
notwithstanding all that railway companies can do, 
and all that we ure constantly trying 10 do, irrespec- 
tive of cost, in maintaining a good permaneut way, 
engines, rolling stock, and everything of that kind, 
you will never be able to eliminate from the wor king 
of the traffic of this great country the question of 
risk and the question of accidents; and even with 
regard to the block telegraph, we find that while we 
close the door against one class of accidents, a new 
type of accidents crops up, even in connexion with 
the block system, men make mistakes and allow two 
trains to be at the same time on the same section, and 
you will never be able to get rid of all risk. 

30,765. Let me direct your attention to one parti- 
cular class of accidents, that is to say, in the cases of 
persons who have lost their lives by falling between 
the platform and the carriages. Now, last year I 
find that there were 168 cases of falling between the 
platform and the carriages, of which 68 were cases of 
persons killed on the spot. Now, some of the officers 
of the Board of Trade have stated that to prevent 
these accidents is simply a matter of expense, that 
the arrangements could be so made that no accident 
could happen from falling between the carriage and the 
platform r--Speaking with very great respect of any 
opinion of that kind, I should say I entirely disagree 
with any such suggestion, that it is possible either by 
raising the platform, or by putting continuous boards 
along the trains, altogether to prevent accidents of 
that kind. I think, with regard to the trains on 
the Metropolitan Jines, where trains come up very 
quickly, and start very quickly, and go suddenly 
away, that high platforms and continuous boards no 
doubt are a protection, but to say that they would 
absolutely prevent accidents I think is wrong, And, 
further, I think those accidents invariably arise 
from the negligence of the public themselves, in 
attempting to get either into or out of trains whilst 
in motion; and I do not think that the Legis- 
lature or any other body would require that railway 
companies should do anything more than what is 
reasonable and prudent in the way of providing 
platforms or continuous footboards. We cannot pre- 
vent people running risks. 

30,766. Of course not, but il is your duty to prevent 
accidents as far as you possibly can ?—With regard 
to that very class of accidents, I will undertake to 
say that there are hundreds of cases where our 
servants prevent people from incurring those risks, 
and I have instances where our men have actually 
lost their own lives in attempting to prevent people 
from getting into or out of trains whilst in motion. 

30,767. Do I understand you distinctly to say that 
the footboards cannot be brought within a few 
inches of the-platform so as to prevent persons falling 
through >—What J say is this, that no alterations 
of either platform or footboard can absolutely pre- 
vent accidents of that kind. That they may reduce 
the chance of accidents on these Metropolitan lines, 
where trains come in quickly and depart quickly, I be- 
lieve; probably they do; but to say that they can 
prevent accidents altogether i is out of the question. 

30,768. The accident I especially refer to is that of 
falling between the platform and the carriages. Do you 
mean to say that footboards cannot be made to extend 
so near the platform as to prevent a person falling 
through '—Yes; I think that even with a high plat- 
form and continuous footboard if the passenger once 
falls on to the platform there is a chance of his rolling 
over between the carriages just as’easily as he might 
between the carriage and the platform. 

30,769. Cannot “the footboards be made to come close 
So far as preventing that class of accidents is concerned ; 
the rolling on the platform is quite a different thing ll 
If you ask whether they can be made to come close, 


they can be made to come within a few inches no 
doubt, 
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30,770. (Chairman.) Are the platforms of uniform — 


heighth throughout the kingdom ?—Certainly not. 
30, 771. Do the Board of ‘Trade require them to be 


of uniform heighth,~do they not give alternative 


heighths ?—From 1 foot 9 to 2 feet 6. 

30, 772. The steps of the carriages now, in the case 
of high oe do run within. 2 or 8 inches of 
them That a Is $0. 

30,773. Where the people get crushed is either be- 


tween the carriage itself and the platform, or falling 


over the end of the step into the interval between the 
carriages, is it not ?—That is so. 

30,774. It is not actually between the step and the 
platform that they get crushed; it is between the car- 
riage and the platform ?—It is between the carriage 
and the platform, or in the interval that there is between 
the two carriages. 

30,775. The spring buffers necessitate an interval 
between the two carriages, do they not ?—Yes, you 
have to allow for expansion a foot or 15 inches. 

30,776. (Mr. Galt.) Could not that be met by 
having a little net between the two to catch persons in 
falling r—I think in practice it would be found that it 
would not be so. If you are speaking of the main 
lines of the country, all the stock in the United King- 
dom would have to be provided in that way. 

0,777. But where the loss of life is so great, do you 
not think that the companies are bound, so far as they 
can, to carry out any plan which will prevent it ?—I 
quite agree that the companies are bound to do every- 
thing as far as they can,and that they should spare no 
effort in matters-of this kind to reduce the loss of life ; 
but I say that the public themselves really should 
second the effort of the companies. All these cases of 
falling between the platform and the carriage are, I 
will not say wilful, but brought altogether by the action 
of the public on themselves, with reference to getting 
in and out of the train. 

30,778. Still they are constantly occurring, and I 
suppose you never heard of any action for damages in 
such cases ?—I cannot say; I think in a case of that 
sort we should not be prepared to admit negligence on 
the part of the company. 

30,779. So that in fact the company have no pecu- 
niary interest in preventing these accidents ?—I think 
that you must not put it that the companies only do 
that which it is their own selfish interest to do, for the 
contrary is my experience. 

30,780. ( Chairman.) You gave an answer with 
regard to the block system, stating that although it 
prevented some accidents, yet another class of accidents 
had grown up under it ?—Yes. 

30,781. What are they; are they accidents arising 
from mistakes of the signalmen under the block 
system ?—The two or three that have come under 
my notice have. been from mistakes of signalmen ; 


and one particular case, although no mishap really — 


occurred, was this: In the Morley tunnel, which is 
upon our Yorkshire line, a tunnel about two miles 


long, and where it is practically a block section, there _ 
being a signal at each end of thetunnel, just at the” 


moment cf the men changing duty, a train was 
signalled from the south end to the north, and the 
man who went off duty did not enter it in the book, 
and he forgot to mention it to the man who came on 
duty ; and before that train emerged the man at the 
other end signalled a second train, and the new man 
who came on duty gave “line clear” for the second 
train to come in, so that there were two heavy goods 
trains in the tunnel at the same moment ; when one 
came out he gave “line clear” a second time, and 
another train followed up, and then again there were 
two trains in the tunnel ; and this went on until a 
passenger train came up, there always being one more 
train in the section than there ought to be, and the 
passenger train had the signal “line clear ;” but for- 
tunately when running through the tunnel the driyer 
saw ared light and pulled up without any accident 
occurring. 

30, 782. (Earl De La Warr.) You can hardly call 
that a defect of the system, can you ?—It is a class of 
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| aceidents which we should not have heard of under 


the old system, . 
30,783. You have had great experience of the block 


| “system ; would you state your opinion as to the 
- efficiency of the block system as a means of prevent- 


ing uceidents ?.-I say unhesitatingly that although 
the block system 1s more costly in the first instance, 
and has involved a large outlay in accommodation 
works and stations, and greater cost in the work- 


_ ing, yet for a mixed traffic, a fast and slow traffic, 


‘such as is worked over the great lines in the kingdom, 
I prefer the block system to any other that has been 
previously in use. 

30,784. As a means of preventing accidents I 
understood you to say ?—As a means of preventing 
accidents. After the experience we have had, although 
it may be said that we were rather slow in adopting it, 
I would not revert back to the old state of things. 

30,785. (Chairman.) Have you any rule on your 
block system as tothe minimum length of a block 
length ?—No. 

30,786. Do you know what your shortest length 
is >—Our shortest would be, not from actual necessity, 
but from local circumstances, probably as short as 
half a mile ; in some cases as short as a quarter of a 
mile. The one I am alluding to is entirely from local 
circumstances immediately connected with the engine 
shed at the south end of Primrose Hill tunnel. 

30,787. What other case have you got there of a 
short length ?>—Between the canal bridge at Chalk 
Farm and the engine crossing at Chalk Farm, and 

| between the same place and the entrance to Primrose 
Hill tunnel. Then between Bletchley and Denby 
Hall we have a mile between the north end of Stowe 
Hill tunnel and Weedon. 

30,788. Have you any of a half mile or less on the 
main line running to Carlisle?—We have some of 
half a mile. 

30,789. Are they adjoining principal stations, ter- 
minal stations ?—Yes. 

30,790. Adjoining such stations as Crewe ?— 
Between Weedon north and south box, that is, 
through the station practically. 

30,791. But that is a running line where com- 
paratively few of your trains stop. Now in such a 
case as that, the signals are not much further apart 
than the limit of the distance to which you carry back 
auxiliaries Not much. further ; but where the block 
is introduced in such instances it is not required from 
the necessity of working the absolute block, but from 
the fact of there being junctions or connexions either 
with sidings or other lines. 

30,792. At Weedon what is the reason ?—At 
Weedon between north and south there are shunting 
sidings, and it is necessary of course to protect the 
shunting sidings. 

30,793. Does it not involve some risk of a driver 
coming with a fast train and seeing the first signal 
light being unable to control his train by the second ? 
—The way we get over that difficulty is, that when a 
fast train is running either from Rugby or any other 
point, we have a system of telegraphing in advance 
to the stations, what we call the “‘be ready ” signal ; 
probably for some five or six miles ahead of an express 
train running through the country every signalman 
would be aware that the express train was coming, 
and he must be ready for it. Then if he is not ready, 
or anything is in the way, he blocks back. 

80,794. With regard to the shunting siding at 
Weedon on an express train signalled from the north 
coming upwards, the north signalman may have his 
place all clear and his line clear, whereas the other 
man may have a sudden hitch and wish to keep the 
signal on. Is there not risk in having the signal so 
‘near that a driver would come up and get the first all 
right, and run in full speed, and not be able to stop by 
the second ?—-We meet those cases in the block tele- 
graph, by regulations laying down a rule, the effect of 
which would be that the man at the south end at 
Weedon would not give “line clear” to the telegraph 


signalman at Stowe Hill till he had actually got “line 
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“ clear” from the man shunting the train ; so that we 
give it the protection of two sections. 

30,795. In all those cases you get the protection of 
ey lengths if the signalman is acting properly ?-- 

es. 

80,796. But if there is any mistake such as in the 
Morley tunnel the distance is very short; practically 
the extreme distance would be the view of the signal ? 
—With the auxiliary signal attached to it. 

30,797. The auxiliary in this casa cannot be backed 
very far, otherwise it would overlap the next ;—Yes 
but J take it that this is what would happen in the 
case which we are now discussing. We will suppose 
that this (pointing to a diagram) is the north end of 
Weedon, and this man is shunting a train into a siding 
clear of the main line; until that train is clear of the 
main line he does not give “line clear” to this man 
half'a mile away, and therefore his signal is at danger, 
and whilst his signal is at danger he keeps the auxiliary 
signal at danger, which is out another half a mile, and 
an approaching train would have the first intimation 
of anything being wrong from the distant signal, from 
the main signal, and from that signal (pointing to the 
diagram) ; probably he would have nearly a mile to 
pull up. 

30,798. If the signalman has acted properly, that 
is ?—Yes, 

30,799. But if the driver has to depend solely on 
the sight signals, if there has been any mistake, as in 
the Morley tunnel, and the signal near has been given 
clear, he would only get something like half a mile ?— 
It is reduced to the sight he may have of that (pointing 
to the diagram), and the auxiliary signal. 

30,800. Something about half a mile altogether ?— 
Yes: 

30,801. Do you consider that sufficient ?—Not 
without special break-power. 

80,802. Does that case of short block lengths occur 
frequently on your main line ?—I cannot tell you 
how frequently, but it does occur in the southern 
division in many instances ; we have several distances 
of three-quarters of a mile. 

30,803. Would it happen three or four times be- 
tween London and Carlisle that they would have to 
run over ashort half mile length ?—It happens be- 
tween here and Rugby three or four times. 

30,804. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing in the case 
you have alluded to with the diagram. the first 
signal got passed at “all right” and the driver found 
that the last signal was at “danger,” supposing it 
were an Irish mail train, in which he uses a Clark’s 
break, could he pull up ?—Yes. 

30,805. (Chairman,) But without special break- 
power half a mile would not be sufficient for stopping 
the train >—No. 

30,806. (Si J. L. Simmons.) How would you de- 
fine “special break-power ” ?—I meant a continuous 
break-power. 

30,807. You have not got those fitted on all your 
fast trains ?—We are gradually fitting them on all our 
fast trains. We have them on the Irish mails and 
the Scotch mails, and some of our fast trains running 
to Birmingham ; and the directors at present, although 
something better than Clark’s break may be dis- 
covered, have thought it a sufficiently practical break 
to adopt it, and we are adopting it. 

30,808. ( Chairman.) Referring to these regulations 
and to this working over a very short block length, 
you state that you get an extra protection by the 
“be ready” signal being sent along through several 
lengths ?—Yes. 

30,809. Does that apply to the case of goods trains 
or slower trains? Is the “be ready” signal sent 
along for any distance in that case ?—I think the 
“be ready” applies more to passenger trains working 
and not to goods trains. 

30,810. It sometimes happens, we find in the Board 
of Trade’s reports, that there is a misunderstanding as 
to which train is coming. I see on looking at the 
reports of the Board of Trade for three or four years 
that it arises by men sometimes by accident missing 
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the number of beats or something of that sort ?—We 
had a case of that kind which occurred two or three 
years ago at Tamworth. A man mistook a train 
either by the number of beats or the head lights not 
being quite as he thought they ought to be, and he 
turned the train into a siding and it went into the 
river Anker instead of keeping the main line. Un- 
ortunately there were two lives lost on that occasion, 
and since then we have bestowed considerable atten- 
tion on indicating by the head lights as well as signal- 
ling the class of train that is running. . 

30,811. Taking the case at Weedon, if the leading 
signalmar. had made a mistake in the class of train, 
the one at the north end, and thought it was a goods 
train coming, he would not have blocked back ?—No, 
he would not. 

80,812. Then the driver must depend entirely on 
the sight signals on the semaphore arms ?— That 
would be so in that case. 

30,813. The reason for making the block length 
so short is, I suppose, to admit of trains coming more 
frequently along the line, than if the block lengths 
were longer. I am not speaking of mere station 
lengths ?—In the case of very short lengths they 
generally occur in this way, that it is either a junction 
with another line, a branch line, or a connecting 
siding with the goods yard, or with private sidings, 
and in all these cases, wherever a junction with the 
main line comes in, it is necessary to protect it by 
signals, and of course where those junctions occur, 
they are guided by special circumstances, and we 
have no control over those short distances. 

30,814. Have you any reason to think that the 
signals have become so frequent as to become at all 
wearisome to the driver’s eye at night in singling them 
out as the train is going on?—I must confess that in 
approaching a busy station such as Manchester or 
London, or any of those places, it is often very diffi- 
cult for me to tell how the driver with the mass of 
red lights which he sees before him and probably 


‘only one green light, manages to pick out the parti- 


cular signal intended to guide him. 


30,815. I was not referring so much to the approach 
to a large station as to running on: the main line; 
I see that in several cases the driver will have two 
in sight at a time, one light behind the other, on the 
running portions of the line, and that in many cases 
in the country the driver’s eye is not one minute free 
from catching a new signal light. Have you heard 
any complaints of that ?—I have not heard any com- 
plaints from the drivers, but my own general impression 
is that if anything probably the tendency of railway ' 
companies and of the inventors has been to over signal 
rather than to confine themselves to what might be 
really necessary. 

30,816. One driver of your company, in giving 
evidence before us, referred to one place where it 
happened on the North-western line. Have you had 
your attention drawn to it at all; I mean the case 
at the end of the Cheddington bank approaching 
Leighton, where he describes that he gets three lights 
one under the other ?—No; but I know that nothing 
is more difficult than judging distances at night by 
lights. I can readily imagine that the engine-drivers 
are in difficulty in approaching a place that has many 
signals. 

80,817. Will you state to us what you think is the 
most common cause of accidents upon your line, 
taking train accidents first /—I think the neglect of 
servants. 

30,818. Of what class of servants ?—Mostly the 
engine-drivers and signalmen. 

30,819. Do you mean the neglect of signals by 
engine-drivers '—Yes, or omitting to pay proper 

attention to them, ‘ ’ 

30,820. Do you get many reports of cases of the 
drivers over-running signals ?—We have had some, 
but not many recently. We have had at Stafford 
I think twice a case of the engine-driver of one of 
the mai! trains over-running the platform, and came in 
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collision with something near the bridge beyond the 
platform. ‘ ats 

30,821. I was not asking whether it led to any 
accident, but whether you get many reports of cases 
where the men over-run the signals, without causing 7 
any mischief I mean ?>—Not many cases of that kind, 

30,822. Would they be reported according to the 
regulations of your company ?—I think that a guard 
would enter them on his way bill, but that there — 
would not be a formal report or investigation. 

30.823. Would the signalman report them ?—Not 
invariably ; I think in running past a station it gene- 
rally occurs in slippery or foggy weather, and if it: 
happens it is by some miscalculation on the part of 
the engine-driver of the speed at which he is going, 
or of the effect of his break-power, or through the 
omission of putting sand on the rails. 

30,824, The foggy weather which you spoke of is 
just one of the moments when the driver ought to be 
specially cautious ?—That is so. 

30,825. With regard to fog what is the system on — 
the North-western as to signalling in fog >—Where it — 
is impossible to see as men ought, during heavy fog, 
of course we have to trust entirely to signalling by — 
sound, that is by detonators or fog signals. Wehaye — 
the line laid out in certain districts, and the traffic in- 
spector and the station masters and foremen have a ‘ 
register of all the platelayers and others employed | 
upon the line, and posts are assigned for them to go ! 
and put the fog signals on; the practice being that a)” 
fog signal shall be-put at the distant signal, and men | 
are stationed there to warn every train that they are 
approaching a station or a junction, as the case may 
be. : 

30,826. The man would stand abreast of the dis- 
tant signal and put the fog signals on the line ?—Yes. 

30,827. What is the definition of fog on your line ? 
—I am not quite sure that there is any very clear 
definition. 

30,828. It is left to the discretion of the station 
master is it?—It is left to the discretion of the 
station master. That it is a duty that is very care- 
fully and very accurately done is certain, or it would 
be impossible for us to carry on the business of the 
line at those times. 

30,829. ‘The man has to stand at the distant signal 
and place the detonators on the rails, or to cross the 
line in front of it if he has to signal a train in the 
other direction or on the second line ?—For a train in 
the other direction the man would be at the opposite 
end of the station ; if there are two lines of rail going 
in the same direction, as in the case of approaching 
Harrow, he would have to signal both lines. 

30,830. What space has aman to stand on on the 
North-western where you have four lines or three 
lines >—We have six feet between the rails, and I 
suppose, probably four to five feet between the side 
rail and the embankment. 

30,831. Taking the space between the lines where 
the man would have to go to signal a train on the 
second or inner line, what space would he have to 
stand in to be able to do his duty if the trains were 
running on both lines ?—I am afraid from the descrip- 
tion that I have given he must stand in the 6-foot. 

30,832. Do you know what margin there is between 
that and your carriages, what projection there is be- 
yond the wheels ?—Our carriages must. project about 
1 foot 9 inches. ; 

80,833. Do you think that there is really space for 
a man to stand ?—If two trains were passing exactly 
at the same moment it would leave him about 2 feet 
6 inches if he were careful to stand exactly in the 
centre. No doubt it is a very close shave. _ 

30,834. Taking the lines for instance between Prim- 
rose and Camden, is it the ordinary 6-foot space >— 
Not more than the 6-foot space. It becomes very 
complicated and difficult in those goods yards. 

30,835, It is a difficult post for a man ?—-No man 
unless he was not thoroughly up to his work and 
knew every inch of the line on which he was standing 
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would dare undertake or would be entrusted with the 


duties on those occasions. 

30,886. (Earl of Belmore.) In practice would a 
man stand if two trains were coming at the same 
time, or would he lie down ?—They get so accustomed 
to the danger, and to the risk that they run, that I 
think they would stand. 

80,837. (Chairman.) You would attribute, as I 
understand, the great cause of train accidents to the 
inattention of drivers to signals (rather than to their 
neglect of them), or to neglect of using means to stop 
short of them ?—I think so. 

80,8388. And neglect of the signalmen ?—Those two 
causes in my opinion are the chief causes of railway 
accidents., 

80,839. (Earl De La Warr.) Would you state 
your opinion of the system of interlocking points and 
signals as ameans of preventing accidents. You have 
stated your opinion to be decidedly in favour of it, 
have you not >—Yes. 

30,840. (Chairman.) Interlocking all the signals in 
connexion with the main line >—Yes. 

30,841. All signals leading into or out of the main 
line I understand you to mean ?—Yes. I should like 


_to say a further word with regard to the running of 


trains during fog. We make it a rule that drivers shall 


reduce speed, in fact, we do not require the engine- 


drivers of fast trains, or of any trains, in fact, to keep 
time during the prevalence of fog. The first necessity 
that we think of is that the traffic should be worked 
with safety. It not unfrequently happens (it did 


happen last year in the neighbourhood of Wigan 
‘and other busy centres) that we send out special 
instructions from head-quarters to discontinue the 


running of the goods and coal trains, so as to in- 
‘sure as far as we posibly can the greatest amount of 
freedom and safety in the working of the passenger 
trains. 

30,842. With regard to not keeping time, does not 
that introduce another element of danger to some 
extent, namely, that the train which is losing its time 
may be run into?—I think not on the block system. 

30,843. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But do not you think 
that a general system ef unpunctuality tends to in- 
security ?—I think not. 

80,844. (Harl of Aberdeen.) You think that is met 
by the block system ?—I think that any system of 
railway management that did not provide for un- 
punctual trains would not be worthy of the name of 
management; in fact, I believe that a system to be 


_ perfect and carried out in the way that it ought to be, 


ought to make an unpunctual train quite as safe as a 
punctual train. 

30,845. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But if trains are 
generally unpunctual on a line it is a cause of addi- 
tional anxiety to the railway manager, because a 
greater strain is put on the men working the line, is 
it not >—To a certain extent it is, and I cannot illus- 
trate it better than by the working of a particular 


train, a well-known train, the morning Irish mail, 


rr 


which is due in London about 6.35 in the morning. 
I have taken out the working of that train for a year, 
and I find that with regard to the time that has 
actually been lost in the railway part of the journey, 
that is to say, between Holyhead and London, the 
actual loss in the 12 months is 333° minutes, that is 
rather less than a minute a day as far as the railway 
part of the journey is concerned; but that there has 
been late departures from Holyhead, waiting the 
arrival of the Irish mail boat from Kingstown, 
averaging from 20 minutes to 35 minutes; so that 
on the whole the average late arrival of the train in 
London has been for a year half an hour late every 
morning. 

30,846. (Harl of Belmore.) It is always late, in 
fact ?—It is always late, in fact, never punctual; yet 
_as far as we are concerned, we have had no complaint 
from the Postmaster General, or from his officers, to 
say that we are performing our part of the service 
badly. ‘The late running of the train is incidental to 
the sea part of the journey. And with regard to the 
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working of the traffic, with the exception that I have 
mentioned of that mistake that occurred at Tamworth 
some years ago, we have never had the slightest 
mishap; nor do I think that the public using the 
train feel less secure because they are half an hour 
late than they would be if the train were punctual. 

20,847. (Chairman.) With regard to this particular 
train, you speak of the safety with which it has been 
worked, but there is a special provision for that 
morning Irish mail train not working to time in your 
time bills, is there not ?—-I do not think so. 

30,848. Now recurring to the fog question, does 
any suggestion occur to you as to how the working in 
fog could be made safer; all the railway men appear 
to agree that fog is a time of special danger >—I 
would only say that after the most careful con- 
sideration of the subject, not only by myself, but by 
the officers of the company connected with the traffic, 
by the permanent way engineers, and afterwards by 
the directors, what we have embodied in this circular 
of which you have a copy, is all that we think can be 
done to meet the circumstances of fog. 

30,849. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you had any 
experiments of self-acting signals worked by passing 
wheels?—The only experience which we have had 
with regard to that, is in one or two of the tunnels 
approaching Lime Street, and coming through one of 
the tunnels from the Stour Valley into Birmingham ; 
we have put a treadle which the flange of the wheel 
passes over and which rings a bell to indicate where- 
abouts the train is; if the engine-driver finds the 
tunnel full of smoke and cannot see the signal he 
knows by the sound where it is. 

30,850. (Earl of Aberdeen.) And that works well, 
does it?—We find it to work fairly well; it rings a 
bell and the driver hears it and slackens accordingly. 

30,851. (Chairman.) Do you mean the driver of 
the train that is going over it ?—Yes. 

30,852. Does it tell him where the previous train is? 
—No, but it tells him his own position in the tunnel. 

30,853. Then with reference to the arrangements 
for the fogman that the fogman signals at home ?— 
The fog signals as a rule are kept by the station 
master and they would get their supply from him. 

30,854. ‘The men would have to go there for them ? 
—Yes; the station master has the address of the men 
and calls them up, and then they are equipped and 
get their great-coats and fog-signals and hand-lamps and 
go out to perform their duty. 

30,855. But all that takes some little time ?—That 
takes some little time ; I should say that the detonators 
are also kept in every signal box, so that every two 
miles or so the men would find a supply. 

30,856. How long does it generally take to get the 
fogmen out if a fog comes on; three-quarters of an 
hour ?—From that to an hour probably ; but what we 
have endeavoured to do and are doing to a great extent 
throughout the line is to provide cottages, not only for 
the signalmen, but also for the platelayers, on some 
surplus land adjoining the railway, so as to be near 
their work and easily accessible on these occasions. 

30,857. (Earl of Belmore.) 1s it the duty of the 
platelayers to report a fog ?—Those who are actually 
at work on the line; when they saw the fog coming 
on it would be their duty to report it at once, every 
man knows when fog comes the places he is required 
take up. 

30,858. (Karl of Aberdeen.) You have not tried, as 
I understand, any of these new inventions for giving 
sound signals ?—We have had many submitted to us, 
and many self-acting signals have come under our 
notice, but at present we have not been satisfied that 
any of them are sufficiently advanced for us to be able 
to apply them practically. 

30,859. (Chairman.) Is it within your knowledge 
that there have been any trials of automatic apparatus 
for placing detonators on the rails on the North-western 
Railway ?—We have had several proposals submitted to 
us, but never have been satisfied with them, 

30,860. Have you ever had any under experiment ? 
—JI think we have had one or two under experiment. 
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Vhere was 2 signalman on the South-eastern, who 


brought a thing to me one day, and we tried it par- 


tially; I do not mean thoroughly; it has not been 
adopted. j ' 

30,861. (Mr. Harrison.) Supposing that experi- 
ments should show that such a thing is practicable, 
you would look upon it as a most important addition to 
safety ?—I think so, 

30,862. (Chairman.) Now, to turn to the question 
of punctuality or unpunctuality of trains, I understand 
you to say that you consider the arrangements of the 
line must be suited to trains working irregularly or un- 
punctually with perfect safety ?>—I think so. 

30,863. Does not the unpunctuality tend to mislead 
the signalmen with regard to the class of train that is 
expected?—No, I think not. First of all, I think 
absolute punctuality under all circumstances and at all 
times is out of the question; it cannot be attained. 
Take the case of the working of the Irish mail, which 
I have alluded to, the working of the Scotch trains, or 
express trains coming from the far north of Scotland, 
from Inverness and Aberdeen, where they are subject 
to the irregular working of single lines of railway in 
the first place, to storms and to a heavy influx of traffic 
at certain periods of the year; anything like absolute 
punctuality is out of the question. Therefore I say 
thas the arrangements of the railway company must 
Le so framed as to secure as great a measure of safety 
to an unpunctual train as to a punctual train ; and I 
think that is accomplished in this way, first of all, by 
telegraphing the trains, as we do from Carlisle to 
London, from one principle station to another; when 
the late train leaves Carlisle it is telegraphed to Pen- 
rith that the limited mail or the express has left 
Carlisle half an hour late, and so on from one principal 
stution to the other throughout the whole of the line, 
from 20 to 80 or 40 miles in advance, from one principal 
station to the other. Then, in addition-to that, the 
signalmen have the “be ready” signal, that is, they 
advise each other of the running of the trains, and 
they are prepared for the passage of the train without 
delay ; and at these principal stations, when a goods 
train is proceeding on its journey, instructions are 
viven by the station master or a foreman in charge 
that this goods train or slow train is to shunt out of 
the way of the train following it; and to make it a 
matter of absolute certainty, we lay down as nearly as 
we can the margin of time within which a goods train 
may be despatched from a principal station so as to be 
able to shunt for some other train after it. If, for 
instance, it leaves a particular station half an hour or 
au hour in adyance, we are certain from the experi- 
ments we have made that train can be shunted clear of 
the express that is following it; if it cannot leave 
within that time it is kept where it is; and so on 
throughout the whole of the line. 

30,864. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But still running out 
of course in that way throws a great deal of addi- 
tional work upon the signalman and the people along 
the line ; it requires a good deal more thought and 
care on their part, and to that extent do you not 
think it must cause additional anxiety ?—I think the 
thought and care probably is more on the part of the 
principal executive in laying down the rules which 
under the block system -are carried out, and the tele- 
graphing of the trains from station to station, and the 
directions for the other trains keeping out of the way, 
make it so simple that men of ordinary intelligence 
have no difficulty in carrying it out. 

30,865. In complicated stations, stations where 
there is a great deal of traffic and trains are coming 
in at very short intervals, surely it must render it 
more difficult for the signalmen and others to carry 
on their duties if trains are unpunctual ?—When you 
get near to important stations it becomes a very 
simple matter, because there the signalman gets ad- 
vice from the next telegraph station what is coming, 
whether it is a passenger train or a goods train, and 
his principle is, first come first serve. 

30,866. T’nere are many more acts to be done, the 
omission of which might produce an accident, and 
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therefore there must be increased risk ; is not that so? — 


-—If the interlocking system is worth anything at all” 
if prevents signalmen from making any mistake at a 
point of junction which can cause an accident. 


30,867. (Chairman.). There are two causes that : 


affect the regularity of trains, one the delay of pre- 
ceding trains, and the other the loss of time by the 
running train itself; is not that so ?—Yes, and there 
is another cause ; namely, waiting for the connecting — 
trains from other railways. 
30,868. Now taking one of your returns here for 
the southern division, I find some trains are late 
every day, always late. Now does that arise from 
their being timed too sharp ?—No. 


30,869. Would not that indicate that the train 


wants a little more time ?—One would have to speak 
with regard to the particular train if your Grace 
would mention it. a 

30,870. I have got the up train from Banbury to 


Bletchley, 31 miles long, the 4.30 train; it, ran six 
The clearing house 


days, and it ran late six days. 


= 


t 
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analysis of the working of the trains shows that there 


were three up trains » day on the line and two of 


them always late ?—I cannot identify the particular — 


train from the returns, of which I have an abstract 
here, but the late departure from Banbury no doubt 
would be attributable to the fact of the same engine 
working to and from Bletchley and Banbury ; being 
kept waiting in the first instance at Bletchley for the 
main line train, then getting late into Banbury on 
account of that delay. 


30,871. I think you will find that is not the expla- — 


nation of the case to which I refer. Now we will take 
Bletchley and Cambridge, 46 miles long; you will 
notice that of the down trains running through from 
Bletchley there are six down in the day and four are 
always late. Does it not appear to you rather to 
indicate that there is something wrong in the arrange- 
ments or the timing of the trains when you find them 
late every day in that way ?—The two instances that 
your Grace has given are branch connexions, and it 
does indicate no doubt that more margin should be 
allowed to secure probably more punctual departure 
from the junction station. 

30,872. (Karl De La Warr.) The middle of the 
day train from Carlisle to London is always late, I 
think ?—-The train that is due at 8.30, I suppose you 
mean; that is what we call the Scotch express, 

30,878. Is not that almost always late P—I think 
on the contrary that that train, the one leaving at 
12.50, is generally a very good time-keeper, 

30,874. (Chairman.) I was asking you in the first 
place with regard to short trains, and I took cases in 
which they had no connexions to keep them back ; 
taking the Banbury to Bletchley, you have nothing to 
wait for there; taking London to Cambridge, it is all 
your own line round ?—Unfortunately I have not got 
the particular returns which would enable me to 
answer 4s to that. 

30,875. There are two trains not very late, but 
which appear to lose time, Rugby to London up 
there is the 8 a.m. from Rugby up and the 5.30 p.m. ? 
—The 8 am. I am not quite so clear about, but I can 
tell you the cause of the late arrival of the 5.30 due 
in London, I think, at 7.80. That train runs from 
Liverpool and Manchester and has to wait at Crewe 
until the day Irish mail has passed in advance of it, 
and it frequently happens that it is kept at Crewe 
waiting for the day Irish mail, although the day Irish 
mail, as contra-distinguished from the night one, is a 
very punctual one. ‘Then again I came up by that 
train the other day, and it appears to have a great 
deal of work to do on the Trent Valley, some five or 
six stations to stop at on the Trent Valley, between 
Stafford and Rugby. 

30,876. Take the trains from Euston to Watford, 
17 miles in length, the 10.30 p.m. out from Euston 
at night ; it appears to be always late; in one week 
it was late 16 minutes, 28 minutes, 5 minutes, 10 
minutes, 18 minutes, and 10 minutes ,—After the 
departure of the 9.15 train from Euston, that is the 
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last train to Liverpool and Manchester, the last through 

night train, the goods trains from Camden to the 

north commence running every 10 or 15 minutes from 

a quarter past 9 till about half-past 1 or 2 o’clock in 
the morning ; the goods trains are made up and sent 
off as quickly as they can be despatched from Camden, 
and I know from experience that the running of that 
10.80 train from Euston to Watford is delayed almost. 
every night by these heavy goods trains not clearing 
the blocked sections in advance of it to Watford. 
That will be cured immediately by the opening of our 
fourth line between London and Watford. 

30,877. Take the 12 o’clock at night, from Euston 
to Watford ?—That is subject to the same cause, 

30,878. The route would not be so blocked for up 
trains, would it ?—It ought not to be. 

30,879. Then take the 11.25 up from Watford ?—It 
is suggested to me (though I cannot say it from my 
own experience) that that is worked back by the 
engine that takes the 10.30 down, and therefore the 
delay of the one makes the delay of the other. 

30,880. When we find trains habitually late in that 
way day by day, does it not rather go to indicate that 
there is some reconsideration of their times necessary ? 
—I think the indication in the two cases you have 
mentioned, those of the 10.30 and the 12 o’clock, was 
that additional accommodation was required and that 
a new line needed to be provided for the working of 
the traffic—and that is now being done—will meet 
the case. 

30,881. Now, taking the case of goods trains, to 
some extent goods trains upon a short branch of seven 
miles from Dunstable, the goods trains there are 
three a day, but one of them does not keep time 
within 100 minutes; that is the average; it starts 
at 4.30 p.m. from Dunstable for Leighton, it is 85, 
20, 116, and 150 minutes late. Its time of running 
appears to be about half an hour, and it is an hour 
and a half late ?—That train cannot be running now, 
I think it must have been discontinued since ; it now 
leaves Dunstable at 2.30, and it appears to have been 
a through coal train from Rugby to Dunstable, and 
back again from Dunstable to Rugby, that has been 
delayed on the main line I have no doubt. 

30,882. Then there are some trains from here 
which seem to be very late also, the trains you work 
between Broad Street and the Mansion House ?—I 
think, taking the average returns of those, they must 
certainly not be very irregular. 

30,883. Of course the distance is not very great to 
lose time upon, but they do not appear to keep any- 
thing like regular time. Take one here, 7 minutes, 5 
minutes, nothing, 8 minutes, 13 minutes, 8 minutes, 
14 minutes, 5 minutes, 4 minutes Jate, and so on ?— 
Bear in mind that we have to work those trains over 
the Metropolitan District, which is a very crowded 
line, and subject to all the delays that take place 
there. 

30,884. The general result I see is that of the 8,000 
goods trains in the week upon your line, 3,000 and 
odd keep actual book time. Would it not be desirable 
that a considerable number more of them should, 
because their irregularity is put forward as the reason 
for the irregularity of the passenger trains >—I think 
that if out of the 8,000, 3,000 keep time, speaking 
of goods traffic, that is a very large proportion to 
keep time, because the very principle upon which we 
work the line now, namely, to secure a free run for 
the passenger trains, involves putting aside at frequent 
intervals a goods train, and a goods train that keeps 
anything like time within an hour upon the main line 

‘is running fairly according to my experience. 

30,885. When you say that so large a proportion 
keep time it raises the question whether more of them 
might not be made to do it, especially when you notice 
that a great many of them are late every day ?—1 am 
afraid that the conditions under which the express 
passenger traffic is worked render it impossible to 

secure absolute punctuality in goods trains. 

30,886. (Mr. Galt.) When you find a train running 
late fevery day, would it not occur to you to change 
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the time-tables in conformity with what the train 
can actually do; I am speaking of where it is habi- 
tually the case >—There must be some limit to what 
you call regularly late. JI am afraid that in the 
returns you have before you, you have the averages of a 
certain period, for a week or so, and very likely the 
information was given at that period of the year when 
the fact of a very large and heavy traffic being worked 
upon all the railways may render a train late every 
day in that particular week or period. But you have 
to take the whole year before you can get the running 
of a train that you would call habitually late. 

30,887. (Chairman.) When that return was taken 
it was at a time favourable to some companies and 
unfavourable to others; it was the week ending 
August the 28rd. On some part of your line probably 
there was a heavy amount of passenger traffic P—A 
great deal of seaside and Scotch traffic. 

30,888. Still the time was not unfavourable to 
other portions of your line. I see the result of the 
passenger working was, that out of 11,600 regular 
working trains, 4,500 kept actual time; out of the 
great number of the trains which were late a very 
large proportion were such as I was referring you to, 
namely, on the branches ?—In the case of the branch 
trains there is no doubt, it does point to something 
like a larger margin of time to be allowed at the junc- 
tion station to meet the delays or irregularities that 
may occur in the connecting main line trains. 

30,889. All but one which I put to you were taken 
where there had been no junction to interfere with it ? 
—There must have been some other disturbing ele- 
ment if it was not that of the return engines. 

30,890. But taking just the North-western return, 
it stands thus, that the total passenger trains were 
11,651, and that during that week on the whole 
system there were only 228 specials, including excur- 
sions; of those, 4,558 kept actual time, and 2,285 did 
not exceed 5 minutes late; then over i5 minutes 
late there were 1,576 trains; and 847 individual 
trains standing in the time book were late every day 
of the week. Of goods trains the total was 8,06! and 
792 specials; 3,154 kept actual time; 146 did not 
exceed 5 minutes late ; 535 were between 5 and 15 
minutes late; and 4,226 were over 15 minutes late; 
and the curious feature is, that there were only 596 of 
the goods trains which were habitually late, and many 
of these trains did not run above three or four miles? 
—I1 was going to observe that our experience generally 
of the working of the trains is this, that, say from the 
lst of March in every year to the middle or end of 
July we find the traffic is comparatively light, the 
days are getting longer and the men are looking for- 
ward to spring, they work with greater heart and 
spirit, and the trains asa rule at that period of the 
year are more punctual than what they are at any 
other season, 
is generally a very heavy traffic, which makes it very 
difficult to move without delays, not only’delays of our 
own but delays from lines of other companies, and 
then when the winter season comes, the fog, snow and 
rain and slippery weather makes it impossible to keep 
time. 

30,891. But do not you think that where trains run 
late every day it indicates some little want of a mar- 
gin or the need of some little change in the working ? 
—I think it does, and the principle upon which we 
regulate the arrangements of our trains is this, that 
every district superintendent has to bring up, is in 
fact required to bring up, at our officers’ meetings 
which are held every month at Huston, any recom- 
mendations or anything that occurs to him that will 
tend to improve the working of the line or facilitate 
the movement of the traffic, or the alteration of trains 
and branch trains, and all those things are discussed 
at these meetings. An alteration of a train, although 
it may be in a distant part of the country, cannot be 
made without affecting other more important trains. 
It is like a piece of mosaic; every thing is made to 
dovetail and fit in throughout the whole length of the 
system, not only in our own main line trains but in 
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the connecting trains in Scotland, and Ireland, and 
Wales, and elsewhere. We are continually revising 
and considering the working of these trains, the times 
that they keep are reported to us every month, the 
proceedings of our meetings are printed and submitted 
to the directors, and every director in his particular 
district comes forward with any suggestions, and the 
public come before us with memorials for change of 
trains; all these things are taken into considera- 
tion. The particular cases which you have mentioned, 
though I have not the facts before me, do appear to 
point to some greater margin or some alteration with 
regard to the trains, if that state of things prevailed 
at other times than that particular week. 

30,892. I understand you not to put unpunctuality 
as a cause of accidents ?—Certainly not. 

30,893. Do you not think that strict punctuality 
lessens the risk of accidents ?—I do not think so. 

30,894. Not if everything goes on punctually ?— 
No. 

30,895. (Mr. Galt.) Take the case of the Thorpe 
accident ; if the train had been punctual would the 
accident have happened ?—I am afraid I cannot dis- 
cuss that accident without knowing all that happened. 
If the line had been worked upon the train staff 
system, I do not think the accident could have 
occurred. 

30,896. (Mr. Harrison.) You do not ignore the im- 
portance of punctuality ?—I say it is the thing which 
we are constantly aiming at; that our success and 
character as one of the greatest carrying companies 
in the country depends upon the punctuality and 
safety with which we carry on our business. But 
when I hear it said on the other side that unpunctua- 
lity means the want of safety, I do not admit it for a 
moment, because railway management would not be 
worthy the name of management if unpunctuality 
were the cause of accidents. 

30,897. (Chairman.) Irrespective of the Thorpe 
accident, did you ever of late years examine how 
many of the trains to which accidents occurred were 
unpunctual ?—No, I have not information of that kind 
at hand. I may say in support of what I have ad- 
vanced, that taking the annual report of Captain Tyler, 
which is a report of all that occurs on every railway 
in the kingdom, though he says that punctuality is a 
necessary and desirable thing, he does not say that the 
want of punctuality is a cause of accident. 

30,898. I meant to put it in this way, whether 
strict punctuality would not lessen the risk of acci- 
dent ?—I do not see any reason why it should, on the 
principle of the block telegraph and the way in which 
the traffic is worked. 

30,899. That brings me to one question connected 
with the block telegraph system, that is, whether or 
not that you have had any difficulty in working it 
during thunderstorms from the sluggishness of the 
telegraph instrument ?— No, we have had scarcely 
any case within my recollection. It appears that 
thunderstorms have not affected us much but snow- 
storms have. In 1866 there was a very heavy snow- 
storm in the southern division, probably before the 
whole of it was on the absolute block, which com- 
pletely deranged the whole of the block apparatus. 

30,900. That has happened more than once ?—I 
think it has, 

30,901. Have you had any interruption in your 
Nuneaton district from electrical currents in the wires 
he year ?—It has not been brought under my know- 
edge. 

30,902. (Mr. Galt.) Would you go the length of 
saying that no irregularity in the working of a rail- 
way with regard to keeping time has a tendency to 
produce accidents ?—TI say that the arrangements 
upon a railway ought to be such that at any time you 
can start a train to run from one end to. the other at 
express speed without any previous intimation to your 
staff (and that is a worse case than irregular trains) ; 


- you ought to be able to conduct it from end to end 


without risk. 
30,903. Take, for instance, a crossing where one 
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train is due 10 minutes before the other, and they 
come almost at the same time, is there not a tendency 


to produce accidents ?—Not under the present system 


I think. | : 

30,904. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there much difficulty in 
starting the trains punctually at Huston Square ?— 
No; we have the means of forming three or four 
trains at the same time, and we have no difficulty in 


starting trains within 10 minutes of one another or less. 


30,905. Are there often delays in starting at Euston 
Square ?—In the busy season I have known the 
limited mail and the Scotch trains at night as much 
as 10 or 15 minutes behind simply from the excess of 
passengers and luggage and things to be sent away. 

30,906. Did you ever know the time appointed for 
the starting of a train at Euston Square to arrive 
and there was no train to go at that time at the plat- 
form ?—That case may have occurred. 

30,907. Has it occurred often ?—I should say very 
seldom. 

30,908. Do you find much difficulty in dealing with 
the luggage at Euston Square Station ?—No, | think 
not. Our present difficulty in the busy time at Huston 
is from the arrival of the cabs and carriages at the 
front door and disposing of them and getting the 
luggage sorted and sent away. 

30,909. Is there any defined system to determine 
when the company takes charge of the luggage and 
becomes responsible for it?—I should say that from 
the moment it is put on the company’s barrow at the 
door of the station till it-is delivered to the passenger 
at the end of the journey they are responsible for it. 

30,910. When they receive it in their barrows they 
are responsible, you say ?—Yes.  ~ 

30,911. Do you find that that is acted upon at 
Euston Square, that the porters and people do con- 
sider that the rule ?—-I take it that if any one suffering 
a loss was to appeal for compensation either to me 
or to the superintendent, if he gave reasonable evi- 
dence of its being given in charge of a porter at the 
door of the station, he would be entitled to compen- 
sation ; I mean if the case was such as entitled him 
to compensation. 

30,912. It occurred to me at Huston Square Station 
that a quarter of an hour after the train was appointed 
to start no train was at the station, the luggage was all 
huddled up together, and a porter declined to take 
charge of my luggage; is that a very exceptional state 
of things ?—I should think it is a very exceptional 
state of things. If it actually occurred to you I am 
sorry I did not-hear of it before. 

30,913. (Earl of Aberdeen.) If a passenger arrives 
at the station an hour before the train is timed to 
start, are the porters then responsible for the care of 
his luggage ?—In a case of that kind the passenger 


‘would take his luggage to the left luggage office. 


30,914. He is expected to, in fact, that is the pro- 
vision that the company makes ?>—Yes. 

30,915. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there any directions of 
their own in the stations on those questions, as to 
how long before the train starts you can deliver your 
luggage in charge ?—No ; I think there is no rule 
laid down. I think a reasonable time, a few 
minutes before the departure of the train, is assumed 
to be the rule. 


30,916. Is there any method to determine when the 


booking offices are to be opened for the issue of 
tickets ?—I think they are almost continuously open 
now at the principal stations. 

30,917. (Chairman.) Is there any limit of time at 


ead 
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the other stations before the starting of the train ?— 


20 minutes to half an hour; and at many of our large 
stations, Liverpool, Manchester, and London, they are 
scarcely ever closed. 

30,918. I think the time written up at the country 


stations is generally 10 minutes, is it not ?—I think | 


it is from 20 minutes to half an hour. I know that 
we have been giving attention to this question of keep- 
ing the booking office windows open, and as far as I 
can recollect, the instructions have been considerably 
enlarged over the old rule, which was 10 minutes. 
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30,919. Now with reference to the unpunctuality as 
it affects the men, it appears from our examination at 
Manchester that the unpunctuality of the goods trains 
resulted in men not getting back to their engines to 
take their particular trips, and the same thing affected 
the breaksmen, and that men not intended to take 
charge of those appointed trains were obliged to be 
put to them?—I have no doubt that frequently 
occurs. 

80,920. Is not that a source of danger which arises 
from the unpunctuality of trains?—I do not think 
that is so, that the safety of a train depends upon the 
particular man or servant who is in charge of it. At 


all our large places, such as Manchester, Leeds, and 


other places, we have always a number of qualified 
men trained, and are prepared to take out trains and 
to perform the duty that the other man would per- 
form. 

80,921. We have it in the evidence of station 
masters and others that they have had every available 
man out, and that they have had men acting as 
breaksmen who had never passed as breaksmen ?—I 
think it would rarely occur with passenger trains ; 
but with goods trains I know for three weeks or so 
during the great fogs and the bad weather of last 


December there was great difficulty to keep the line 
open, such was the delay and the difficulty of getting 


the traffic moved throughout the country ; many and 

many a night I have gone away from the office expect- 

ing to hear in the morning that the whole thing had 

come to a standstill, that we had broken down either 

for want of engines or for want of men. Fortunately 

we were able to pull through by taking in an emer- 
ency the men that we could get. 

30,922. In such a case men are taken, are they not, 
who have not been properly passed or trained for their 
duties, and are not certificated ?—I have no doubt 
men who have been acting as shunters have been sent 
out as breaksmen, but still there is no stranger to the 
service that has ever been sent out. 

30,923. No stranger to the company, you mean ?— 
No stranger to the company. 

30,924. But porters and shunters have been sent 
out in that way ?—In an emergency of that kind. 

30,925. They would not have gone through the 
examination for the appointment of breaksmen '—Very 
likely not. 

30,926. That is a danger which arises from un- 
punctuality, does it not ?—You must go back further 
into the cause of the unpunctuality, in the exceptional 
weather which we had to deai with last winter; for 
some two or three weeks every man was, in fact, more 
than called upon to do his duty, to do more than what 
he ordinarily would do, And then in addition to the 
ordinary breaksmen that we have, we have a large 
per-centage to fall back upon that ought to meet any 
ordinary state of things; but at that season there is 
no doubt that the whole traffic of the country was 
nearly coming to a standstill; many of the lines I 
know, the Sheffield line and some part of the Midland, 


_were blocked up for a week or 10 days together with 


their colliery waggons. 

30,927. (Earl of Belmore.) How did you come to 
require more engines ?—The engines were appointed 
to go to a station and come back again, and then if 
the engine had not reached the distant place and come 
back, we found another engine to take its place. 

30,928. Was it not the lateness of the trains ?—It 
was the exceptional state of the weather. 

30,929. (Chairman.) From unpunctuality in the 
trains the engines were not returning in time to take 
their trains out in due course, according to what we 


heard in the Manchester district >—That was so, no © 


doubt, not only upon our lines, but upon every line in 
the kingdom for some month or six weeks during the 
course of last year. ; 

30,930. (Str J. L. Simmons.) We had the case of 
a man coming up from Manchester to London as a 
breaksman who had never been on the journey before ? 


-—I suppose the case which you refer to is one which 
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is mentioned at question 18,397, where the witness 
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Cordwell says that at the end of Whit week 1872 he 
was employed to work as guard to a train of empty 
carriages from Longsight to London, and that a clerk 
out of the office was sent to work with him as 
assistant guard. 

30,931. I think that was one ?—This appears to be 
a fact ; but the person in question had been,a long 


time in the service, and shortly afterwards was made ° 


an inspector. Moreover, the train was a train of empty 
carriages, and it was only done at all in case of an 
emergency. 

30,932. (Chairman.) Now we had a ease of a man 
out for 19 or 20 hours, and called upon io take that 
duty several times in the week. Have you any limit 
beyond which an engine-driver is not allowed to be 
sent out, or any minimum rest that he must have ?— 
That could only arise under very exceptional cireum- 
stances. The limit with regard to the work of the 
engine-driver is fixed generally according to what we 
call the trip system ; that is, that a man is expected to 
go out and home, performing a certain journey, or say 
from Crewe to London one day, and back again the 
next day ; and it can only have been under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances that some of the goods drivers 
or goods guards could have been kept out 18 or 20 
hours. It is not the rule; the rule is to limit the 
working as much as possible to 60 hours a week. 

30,933. Iam not suggesting that the book times of 
the trains would have given them this extra duty, but 
they got it from circumstances ?—I have no doubt it 
would occur. 

30,934. Do you think that a man ought to be sent 
out again after such a spell of duty as that without 
having reasonable rest ?~—I should say not; it ought 
not to be done. 

30,935. Do you think that any change in the system 
connected with the payment of the men has had a 
tendency to create delays ?—Under the old system we 
used to pay the goods guards (and that was what they 
objected to) so much a week, and they had a certain 
time full work, as it were, allotted to them to perform. 
In 1878, when the men were agitating generally 
throughout the country for an alteration in the rate 
of pay and the conditions of service, this was one of 
the points which they urged very strongly upon the 
directors as very objectionable. They said they were 
called upon to work longer hours and receive no pay- 
ment for it; and after very careful consideration of 
the matter the directors did agree that, as far as pos- 
sible, the hours of the men should be limited to 60 
hours a week, and it was arranged that they should 
come and sign on and sign off, to show when they 
were on duty, so as to have the time carefully kept ; 
and the limit of overtime that any man was allowed to 


make was one day in the week, that is, 70 hours in 


the week, in case of emergency; and if he worked 
more than that, he was supposed to be relieved and 
some other person placed to do his duty. Then 
if he was required to work on Sunday he was paid 
extra for the Sunday at the rate of time and a half. 
But there is no doubt that this system, although it 
appears fair to the men, has rather a tendency to make 
it the interest of the men to be longer upon duty if 
they possibly can, because every hour that they are on 
duty counts, and therefore, if a man can work his 60 
hours or 70 hours in five days a week, he gets the 
extra day off to himself, and probably there is not the 
same inducement under this system for him to get 
through his work as there was under the old system ; 
but that it is more equitable in dealing with honest 
men, men who really care to perform their work, there 
is no doubt. 

30,936. (Mr. Galt.) Do the majority of the drivers 
generally make overtime ?—The rule is not to pay the 
drivers overtime unless exceptional cases of difficulty 
or delay occur. 

30,937. But are there some drivers who work every 
Sunday, or do they take it in turns to do Sunday 
duty >—As far as the London and North-western is 
concerned, we have limited the working on Sunday to 
the lowest. possible extent. In fact, some years ago 
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there was a resolution of the shareholders which pro- 
vided the working on Sunday should be only for the 
public convenience and not for the benefit of the 
shareholders. We have always discountenanced Sun- 
day work and Sunday excursions. ' 
30,938. (Earl of Belmore.) And you limit your 


_ goods traffic on Sunday, do you not ?—Yes, 


30,939. (Chairman.) You do not use the block 
system on the line on Sunday. You use signals ?— 
In some cases we work the time system. In other 
places, instead of having two mile sections, we have 
four mile sections worked on the block system on the 
Sunday. 

30,940. (Mr. Galt.) You do not run any excursion 
trains on Sunday ?—Never; our feeling is against 
excursion trains and cheap traffic of all descriptions. 

30,941. (Chairman.) With regard to the question 
of the waggons, you have told us that you have 40,000 
waggons belonging to the company; but I suppose 
you have a large number of private waggons working 
on the line ;—Yes; Ishould say at least from 25,000 
to 80,000 private waggons, at a rough estimate, work- 
ing over it. 

30,942. Are those waggons subject to examination 
or inspection beforehand ?—So far as the North-west- 
ern are concerned, we require every colliery owner or 
person placing private waggons upon our line, where 
their works adjoin, and are connected with our line, 
to build their waggons according to a specification that 
we give to the whole of them; and before they are 
allowed to run upon the line our waggon superinten- 
dent examines the waggon and puts what we call an 
inspection plate of the North-western Company on it. 

30,943. (Earl of Belmore.) Are you responsible for 
the consequences of an accident occurring from the 
breaking of a tyre of one of those waggons ?—That is 
a difficult question, Mr. Oakley probably can speak 
more particularly as to the failure of a waggon tyre 
of a foreign waggon, which would almost come under 
the same category as a private waggon. A foreign 
waggon of the Great Northern broke and caused an 
accident to a passing train, and the question arose 
whether the Great Northern were responsible or not 
for that particular accident. It was held, I think, 
that there was no negligence on the part of the Great 
Northern Company. I take it that that case would 
be almost on all fours with that of a private waggon. 

30,944. (Chatrman.) I think the North-western 
were responsible in a case where a link broke, were 
they not ?—We had a case of this kind occur going 
into Bradford. One of our goods trains was going 
into Bradford, and in the train was a waggon laden 
with salt, and as our engine was pulling the train 
into the station upon one line a passenger train from 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company was coming 
out upon the other ; the salt waggon broke down, and 
crossing the 6-foot caused an accident to the passenger 
train coming out in the opposite direction, by which a 
passenger was killed; and in that case an action was 
brought against us to make us liable, and I think the 
parties failed. 

30,945. Irrespective of the particular liability, do 
you consider that you run greater risk of accident by 
running private waggons than if they were all your 
own or those of other companies ?—I have had a re- 
turn of the per-centage of break downs or failures of 
private waggons in a given period as compared with 
our own, and we find that from 30 to 35 private wag- 
gons break down for every one built by the company. 

30,946. But you do not know the number of private 
waggons running on your line P—Not accurately. 

30,947. Do you often have to reject waggons without 
their breaking down, or to condemn them, and take 
them out of the trains without their breaking down ? 
—Very frequently. At Rugby, where we interchange 
a large traffic with the Midland Company, coal traffic, 
which is carried in private waggons, we have a very 
large number of waggons to reject, and which are 
there put off for repairs before they are allowed to be 
put on our line, 

30,948. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing you take a 
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foreign company’s waggon, or a private owner’s wag- 
gon off your line, besides the time that is lost, how 
would you dispose of the load of ‘coals in it; would 
you send word that they were to send another waggon 
down ?—At a place like Rugby all private waggon 
owners have men to do what they call small repairs, 
and the same at other junctions. Ifthe repair can 
be-done without transferring the load it is done; 
if it cannot be done another waggon is sent for, and 

the load is transferred. I was going on to say that 
although it is the practice of the North-western Com- 
pany to require the traders and others upon their line 

to build waggons according to a certain specification, 
which specification we think is necessary to secure the 
waggons being of a proper type and build for safe 
working (and I believe the Great Western also adopt 
the same rule), yet there is scarcely any other railway 
company in the kingdom who do adopt that regula- 
tion. ‘The Midland Company do not think it neces- 
sary or desirable to do it, nor, | think probably, do 
the Great Northern or the Sheffield Company, or 
those other companies. 

30,949. (Mr. Galt.) Are you obliged to take 
waggons from foreign lines ?—Yes, So much impor- 
tance did we attach to this question of having private 
waggons properly constructed, that I suppose, for 
these last six or seven years at least, we have 
endeayoured to bring about an agreement between the 
companies in the Railway Clearing House with regard 
to a specification that_we would require all private ~ 
owners to comply with. “But, unfortunately, we have 
failed to agree amongst ourselves. Therefore, while 
some companies are maintaining a high standard with 
regard to private waggons, other companies permit 
any private waggon to run on their line; and, there- 
fore, coming from the Midland line to our line, we 
have waggons by no means up to the standard which | 
we consider a waggon should be up to. 

30,950. (Chairman.) Have you railway companies, 
irrespective of private waggons, agreed upon a uniform 
specification for railway’s own waggons ?P—No, we 
have not. 

30,951. I suppose that the North-western them- 
selves in that large stock of 40,000 waggons have a 
considerable number of waggons not equal to the 
specification they now require ?—Jn the old type of — 
waggons (there are very few of them running) for a 
long period we had waggons by no means up to what, 
we consider the modern standard of waggons. Iwant, 
probably at the risk of being a little tedious, to touch 
further upon this question of private waggons, and to 
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refer to two occasions where an accident has occurred, 


one upon the Great Eastern line and one upon the South- 
eastern line from failure of private waggons. Captain 
Tyler in areport which he made relating to an accident _ 
which occurred near Bishop Stortford on the 11th of | 
September 1873, after describing, generally, how the | — 
accident occurred through the breakdown of one of “a 
these private mineral waggons, goes on to say that | 
“ sooner or later it will be found unecessary for the 

“ railway companies to own all the waggons employed 

“ for different purposes on their line. It is very 

“‘ desirable that they should look ‘forward to the — 
“ accomplishment of this result and should pave the 7 
“ way for carrying it out with as little delay as 
“ possible.” That is a supreme remedy for a very 
difficult question. Then again in a recent case which 
occurred on the South-eastern he makes the same 
recommendation. And what I wish to say in answer 
to that is this, that if the railway companies were to 
make byelaws and regulations and insist upon the 
specification of private waggons being up to the stan- 
dard of their own waggons, that would be far better 
and easier to do than to apply the remedy which 
Captain Tyler desires should be applied and which 
some railway companies have seriously thought about ; 
because one Scotch company, the Caledonian, bought 
up the mineral waggons upon their line, and I believe 

the North Staffordshire did upon theirs some time 
ago, both of which, in consequence of increase of 
business, have failed to carry out sufficiently or satis- 
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| factorily the plan of owning all the private waggons. 


If we were to buy the private waggons and undertake 
to supply all the collieries upon the North-western line 
and all the salt works upon the North-western line 
with waggons, it would be an enormous addition to our 
present duty. We should require the maximum num- 
ber of waggons for doing the minimum amount of work. 
And, again, it would interfere with the commercial 
position of the existing waggon building companies. 
If we owned the waggons we should make them our- 
selves, and the private manufactories which exist in 
the different parts of the country would be shut up, 
and the making of waggons would pass into the hands 
of the railway companies. I differ entirely from the 


suggestion of Captain Tyler for the reasons that I have 


given; and the only way I think in which it can be 
met is by insisting upon a uniform specification and 
laying down proper byelaws and regulations with 
regard to the working. 

30,952. (Mr. Ayrton.) At present the law would 
not allow you to do that, would it ?—I think that if all 
the railway companies were agreed, even without any 
special legislation on the subject, we could say to a 
man “if we allow your waggon to run it must be up 
“ to the approved standard.” 

30,953. But must not you treat the private owners 


very much as you think the Board of Trade ought to 


treat you, admit the waggon on the line so long as it 
is not declared to be unsafe ?>—The difference is rather 
in this way, that the moment a waggon is upon the 
line, unless we object to it from any fault of construc- 
tion or material or anything of that kind, we are in a 
measure responsible for the waggon while it is upon 
our line, except for anything that happens from any 
fault or want of construction and material which a 
careful examination of the waggon cannot detect. 

30,954. You have no right to refuse a waggon pro- 
vided it is not absolutely unsafe ?—That is our present 
position. 

30,955. Then if you were to lay down a standard 
such as you have proposed, you would require a 
change in the law in that respect, that you might be 
at liberty to fix a standard ?—I have no doubt that, to 
carry out effectually what I have suggested, it would 
require the Board of Trade or some authority to em- 
power the railway company to lay down certain bye- 
laws and regulations with regard to the working of 
private waggons; and that those regulations must be 
reasonable and equal as regards all traders. 

30,956. You spoke of the system of a railway com- 
pany owning all the waggons, as resulting in a maxi- 
mum number of waggons for the minimum quantity of 
traffic, but would it not be the other way, that the 
present system is that of a maximum of waggons on the 
line fur the minimum of traffic, seeing that each com- 
pany is compelled to send its own waggons with goods, 
and very often to receive them back as empty waggons ? 
—I think that if we were to undertake to find all the 
colliery people, and the salt owners, and the brick and 
tile people, with company’s waggons, their require- 


ments would be measured by the greatest amount of 


business that they do at any particular season of the 
year ; and that if we failed to comply with those re- 
quirements at that particular season, we should be 
subject not only to complaint but to an action for 
losses and damages. 

30,957. But as you would be entitled to demurrage 
if they detained your waggons, would not that act as a 
wholesome check ?—I am afraid in the competition 
that exists between the companies, we should very 
seldom, as we do at present enforce demurrage. 

30,958. If the system were absolutely changed 
would you not be compelled to charge demurrage ?— 
Assuming that the system was absolutely changed, I 
do not see how you could practically work it without 
charging demurrage in the way which you suggest ; 
because in many of the large iron and colliery works, 
there is a business going on inside the works and away 
from the railway itself in which waggons are employed 
and might be constantly so employed unless a system 
of demurrage were enforced. 
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30,959. Do not you think it would tend to working 
the railways with less risk of accident if you had that 
entire control of the rolling stock P—I have been asked 
to consider it very carefully with regard to the sug- 
gestions that have been made and which have arisen, I 
believe, partly from what Captain Tyler has said ; and 
I must confess that the conclusion that I have come to, 
is adverse to the railway company acquiring the pri- 
vate waggons, and that I think the case would be more 
than sufficiently met by a uniform specification and 
regulations imposed. 

30,960. You are aware that Captain Tyler’s sugges- 
tion, which you have read, is in accordance with the 
recommendation of the former Railway Commission ? 
—You mean in 1866. I do not quite recollect that. 

30,961. (Mr. Galt.) Have any accidents ever hap- 
pened from private waggons being on the line, so far as 
you know ?—We have had a great many breakdowns 
and mishaps without their resulting in serious acci- 
dents. 

30,962. (Chairman.) If you owned all the waggons, 
while it would give you a supervision of the material 
used in them greater than you now have, it would also 
increase the monopoly of the railways in the waggon 
building trade ?—Yes. 

30,963. And it would destroy that provision which 
a manufacturer now makes of having one or two wag- 
gons in reserve to carry his goods if he is short of 
company’s waggons ?—That would be so; and you 
have to remember the opening up of new works and 
new enterprises, the sinking of collieries opened this 
year and abandoned the next ; these people at. present, 
to carry on their business require to find capital not 
only for the sinking of that colliery, but the carrying 
of their coal and all those things; if we undertook to 
provide everybody with waggons, we should have to 
provide every speculator with waggons who could get 
the lease of a little property and sink a colliery. 

30,964. (Mr. Ayrton.) Not till he had the coal ?— 
If he cannot work his collieries at a profit the whole 
thing is abandoned. . 

30,965. (Chairman.) You would have to be build- 
ing those waggons in expectatiou of the traffic ?—Yes. 

30,966. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the enormous quantity 
of waggons that you have, would it be necessary to 
consider the necessity of providing waggons for each 
person, or would it come into an average ?—In the 
end it would come into an average. The distribution 
of the waggons, and, in fact, the satisfying the demands 
of rival collieries and traders, would be such an addi- 
tion to our present almost interminable duties, that I 
should approach it with great hesitation and regret. 

30,967. On the other hand would you not be re- 
lieved of that very complicated and considerable duty 
of splitting all your trains up to get everybody his 
own waggons ; you would then have only to send on 
the waggons that may happen to stand in the train >— 
I think we should have to classify the waggons to a 
certain extent into districts, but not subdivide them 
into collieries. 

30,968. Would it not save you an enormous amount 
of trouble and responsibility as compared with select- 
ing out the particular waggons and bringing them all 
back again from the different delivery stations ?— 
There is no doubt that it is a very difficult question, 
and the advantages which you mention may weigh on 
the one side and the disadvantages according to my 
view of the case may weigh on the other; and ad- 
mitting for the sake of the argument, that there is what 
you point out in favour of the working of the common 
stock, a general economy, yet I do not think that the 
advantages are such as would in my mind weigh 
sufficiently to make me recommend the purchase of 
the whole private stock. 

30,969. In this Commission we only have to deal 
with the question of safety, and it was in that aspect 
of it that I wished your opinion ?—The possession of 
private waggons upon railways is no doubt a very im- 
portant question for this Committee to consider, be- 
cause in the present state of things the condition of 
the private waggons cannot be considered as altogether 
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satisfactory. . Whether the best remedy is such as 
Captain Tyler proposes, or such as I propose, of 
course, is for the Commission to judge. 

30,970. There is a great difficulty in the present 
system, or even under your improved system, of keep- 
ing them in repair when they are on the line and there 
is any defect in them ?-—There is that difficulty. 

30,971. (Chairman.) Are the private waggons on 
the North-western confined to any particular trade? 
—Coal and salt principally. 

30,972. And road metal ?—Iron, limestone, 'mac- 
adam, Mount Sorrel granite, and that description of 
things. 

30,973. Are they never used for anything else ?— 
Scarcely. 

30,974. (Mr. Ayrton.) Manufactured iron ?—The 
manufactured iron we carry in the company’s waggons. 

30,975. Bar iron ?—In the company’s waggons. 

30,976. (Chairman.) They load mine props back in 
the coal waggons, do they not >—We desire to do that 
from some of the out ports, for instance from Birken- 
head and Garston, but the colliery people object to our 
carrying pit wood or prop wood in the private wag- 
gons; and it not unfrequently happens that we have 
had to send them in the company’s waggons ; we think 
their objection ought not to prevail, but some of them 
do object. 

30,977. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it an absolutely settled 
question that you are: obliged to carry the empty 
carriages of private owners back again to the place 
whence they came free of charge?—I should not like 
to say it is. Some companies say that they are en- 
titled to a charge for taking back the private empty 
waggons, and I know one company that insists upon it 
very strongly ; but in practice I do not think, with the 
exception [ have named, any company in» England 
thinks of enforcing any charge ; we do not. 

30,978. (Chairman.) It is rather a custom than a 
law ?—Yes. 

30,979. (Mr. Galt.) Are the cases of breakdowns 
in private waggons so numerous as to cause serious 
inconvenience to the company ?—I think they are 
numerous, and there is a much larger proportion of 
them than of the company’s waggons. I do not con- 
sider that the condition of private waggons running 
upon railways at the present time is what it ought 
to be. 

30,980. (Chairman.) In speaking of private wag- 
gons you include the waggons of the waggon building 
companies >—Yes. It is the practice of the waggon 
building companies to let them out on hire, or on the 
principle of deferred payments. 
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30,981. You speak of those as private. ‘waggons 


now ?—Yes. ah?! 
30,982. (Mr. Ayrton.) If they were let out to rail- 
way companies to stock their railway they would be 
termed foreign waggons, would they not ?—If they 
were let out on hire to. a railway company for the 
general purposes of trade the railway company would 
be entitled to put their name on them, and they would 
pass through the clearing house as foreign waggons. 
30,983. (Chairman.) When a company like, the 
North-western hires private waggons, in what. position 
are they treated ?—We have done it once or twice; 
but we should invariably put our plate upon them, 
and they would be treated as_ North-western waggons. 
30,984. They would be examined by your engineers ? 
—Yes. 
30,985. Is: it a common, thing for you to hire 
waggons ?—Very exceptional; we have done it once 
or twice. Jn the St. Helen’s district we have hired a 
few waggons when there has been a great pressure for 
the chemical works between St. Helen’s and Widnes ; 
and occasionally we have hired coal waggons from 
Jiondon when there has been a pressure. 
30,986. And to facilitate ballasting?— And ‘t 
facilitate ballasting especially. Bi 
30,987. They have been then running upon the 
main line ?—That is so. ‘ 
30,988. It would require you to double your stock 
if you were to own all your waggons ?—If we were to 


build all the waggons_necessary for ‘the traffic, on the | 


North-western, I think we should have to add at least 
60 per cent. to our present stock. 

30,989. You have told us that the 40,000 waggons 
include the permanent way waggons ?—Not many of 
those, a few hundreds. 

30,990. And the coke waggons ?—It would inelude 
the locomotive waggons; it appears that there are 
nearly 3,000 locomotive waggons. 

30,991. (Mr. Ayrton.) That includes those carrying 
rails >—That includes the waggons for all the works 
at Crewe, and those carrying coal for the locomotives. 

30,992. ( Chairman.) Does that 3,000 include the 
permanent way waggons’—It is not classified sepa- 
rately in this statement before me. 

30,993. Have you often had failures of wheels or 
tyres of private waggons, or has the breakdown gene- 
rally been from broken springs?—I have not gota 
classification of the failures of private waggons, but L 
could get that. As far as my recollection goes it has 


of 


not been so much from failure of tyres or wheels, but — 


from draw bars or springs, general dilapidation. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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GerorcEe Finpray, Esq., further examined. 


(The Witness., 1 wish to ask your Grace to allow 
me to clear up one or two points which I could not 
quite answer yesterday. I was asked as to the number 
of engines which we build annually at Crewe ; it appears 
that I rather overstated the number. I find that the 
actual number of new engines which are now being 
built for the year ending 1875 is 70, and that there 
are 50 in replacement, making a total of 120 altogether 
in the year. Then with regard to the question which 
your Grace asked me as to the number of ballast 
waggons it appears that there are 847. siTog 

30,994. ( Chairman.) Out of 40,000 ?—Yes ; I asked 
Mr. Emmett, our waggon superintendent, whether he 
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could give me any reliable information as to the number 
of private waggons running upon the London and 
North-western: line. I stated yesterday that I thought 
that they were from about 25,000 to 80,000, and he 
thinks that there are at least between 30,000 and 
40,000 private waggons, but he says that he has no 
means of ascertaining the exact number. 
30,995. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In those :private wag- 
gons do you include waggons of other companies than your 
own ?—-No, we distinguish those by the name of foreign 
waggons. Private waggons are waggons owned by private 
traders only. Then | gave an estimate of the additional 
cost per mile of signalmen’s wages, taking into account 
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several districts, and I think that I stated that the 
increased cost taking these several districts over 767 
miles was 81/. per mile for wages only. Your Grace 
asked me to give the cost between London and Bletchley 
in 1860, as compared with 1874; it appears that we 
have not very accurate returns for 1860, but we have 
them for 1862, and comparing 1862 with 1874 for the 
line between London and Bletchley, it works out for 
wages only that the addition was 33/. 18s. per mile. 

30,996. ( Chairman.) That is for 46 miles ?—Yes. 

30, 997. (Earl of Belmore.) In 1862 had you the per- 
missive block system ?—Yes. 

30,998. ( Chairman.) In two mile lengths ?—-Yes, 
and we had no 8-hours posts; they were all 12- 
hours posts. 

30,999. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you worked it 
out as a per-centage upon the labour ‘—It could be 
easily worked out in that way. The annual cost in 
1862 was in round figures 5,338/., and the annual cost 
in 1874 was 4,9241., so that it would be an increase of 
rather more than 50 per cent. 

31,000. In that period, what has been the increase 
in wages generally. I am speaking of porter’s wages ? 
—We are now speaking of signalmen. In 1862 their 
average pay was ll. per week, and in 1874 the average 
was 22s. 9d. I may say that since 1874 we have 
decided still to increase the wages of the signalmen in 
the southern division on account of four lines of rails 
coming in. 

31,001. To what number of miles does that refer ? 
—46# miles, namely, from Euston to Bletchley. 

31,002. (Mr. Galt.) Are the wages of porters in 
otuer classes of labour more than that, or does that re- 
present pretty accurately the increase of wages in the 
other classes ?—It would do so in money, but not in 
time, because besides the increase of pay which they 
ye there are certain posts where we have reduced 
the hours, namely, from 12 to 8 hours, and therefore that 
represents a very great difference, as far as the mere rate 
of pay is concerned ; the difference is about 124 per 
cent. Then I was asked as to the number of men in 
the superior class who had been dismissed for drunken- 
ness. It appears that out of the 103 inspectors to 
whom I alluded, none of those men have been dismissed 
for any cause whatever, but during the year we have 
had a station master dismissed at Northampton for 
getting drunk, and we have had seven clerks and a 
canvasser dismissed, that is a man who touts for traffic, 
and he happened to be in Dublin, and I am not very 
much surprised at his being dismissed. Your Grace 
asked me with regard to the irregular running of certain 
trains between Bletchley and Cambridge, and also 
between Bletchley and Banbury. I have referred to 
the running of those trains, and it appears that they 
are put aside by the single line working, and that one 
train has to arrive at its destination before the return 
train can come on to meet another train, and during 
that particular week’of August there appears to have 
been more delay than usual. Then, as regards the 
time for which the booking offices are open before the 
departure of trains, it appears that on the 12th of 
May 1874 the matter was brought under the considera- 
tion of the officers by minute of the committee asking 
that some direction should be made for keeping the 
principal offices open for a longer period at the different 
stations in the district, and with very few exceptions 


‘it was ordered that half an hour should be the time, 


and that a neatly framed notice should be put up inti- 
mating that the booking offices would be opened half 
an hour before the departure of the trains. 
- 31,003. ( Chairman.) What is the lowest time 
which you allow ?—Taking the principal stations, we 
laid down that rule, but it is not so important at the 
country stations.’ 

31,004. You have no actual rule as to the smaller 
stations ?—Atthe smaller stations it would be probably 


-10 or 15 minutes. 


- 81,005. (Earl of Belmore. 


I suppose that at 
Rugby, or a station of that kind, it is half an hour? 


'—It appears : uthat a time fixed is Vek 15 to 20 


‘minutes. if 
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31,006. (Mr. Galt.) How many stations have you 
which come under the denomination of first-class 
stations —I can hardly answer that question. 

31,007, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you book passen- 
gers up to the time which is stated in the time-tables 
for the departure of the trains ?—Yees. ° 

31,008. And does that agree with the time which 
is given to the drivers >—With regard to the departure 
of trains from the principal stations, in the working 
time-book it was the practice to allow two minutes 
difference between the closing of the door and the 
departure of the train, but we found that some little 
inconvenience arose from it, and now J believe that it 
is understood that the door is closed at the exact time 
when the train should start, and instructions are given 
to start the train as quickly after that as possible; it 
may be less or more than two minutes. 


31,009. In going to the next station an interval 
of two or three minutes is allowed ?—In working it 
out we generally calculate three minutes for stopping 
and starting. 

31,010. (Chairman.) You take the running time as 
so many minutes according to the mileage, and you 
add something ?—Yes. If it is an ordinary stoppage 
we add three minutes, but at such a station as Stafford, 
or Rugby, or Crewe, 8 or 10 minutes are sometimes 
required, 

31,011. What is your opinion with regard to the 
accidents to the company’s servants? We asked you 
yesterday as to the accidents to drivers and signalmen ; 
will you now state the matter as regards company’s 
servants >—The class of servants most exposed to a 
risk of that kind are the shunters, who shunt and 
classify the waggons in the large and important 
stations, and the goods guards, who generally assist in 
the performance of that class of work. One of the 
most frequent causes of accident is from the necessity 
of getting under and between the waggons in the 
coupling and uncoupling of the waggons for the 
purpose of arranging them properly. There is no 
doubt that these‘men are a very hardy lot of fellows; 
they have no fear, and they do not hesitate to run 
any risk. Even without any necessity for it, you will 
see them running upon the axle-guard of the waggons, 
and riding for 5 or 10 yards; sometimes the waggons 
come in contact with others, and the men are knocked 
down from the side of the waggons, or their legs get 
under the wheels, and they become injured. 

31,012. (Earl of Belmore.) That is to save them a 
little trouble in walking ?—Yes ; then another practice 
is to get underneath the waggons in order to uncouple 
the waggons while they are in motion. The younger 
fellows who are familiar with their work will uncouple 
the waggons when they are going at the rate of five or 
six miles an hour. Other men, instead of getting 
underneath, jump upon the buffers and reach with 
their hands, and with their legs flying in the air; 
sometimes they overbalance themselves, and come to 
grief in that way. All the caution which we have 
endeavoured to instil into the men has been without 
effect, and we find that we cannot stop that sort of 
thing.- We issue circulars, and call the attention of 
the inspectors and of the men to it, and endeavour 
to put a stop to it. More recently, following the 
practice which has been adopted upon the North- 
eastern Railway, we have endeavoured to introduce a 
stick with a hook or something of that sort at the end, 
so as to uncouple the waggons without going under- 
neath them. We find that the men in the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds at Copley Hill, where there is a very 
large traffic of that kind, have adopted the North- 

eastern plan; but at Ordsall Lane, Manchester, we 
have given the men sticks and we cannot get them to 
use them, and the inspectors say that it is impossible 
to do it; but we are pressing as far as we can the use 
of this stick, which, although it takes a little more 
time, is the safest method that we have heard of yet 
for uncoupling. 


31,013. Can you couple with the stick . as well as 
uncouplé ?—No; the coupling of the waggons is 
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generally done while the waggons are in a state of 
t. 
31,014. ( Chairman.) You have stated that the stick 
takes a little more time; have you seen it done toa 
great extent ?—No, but I should not despair of a 
stick being used both for coupling and for uncoupling. 

31,015. Do you represent that there are special 
difficulties in consequence of the handling of the 
trucks ?—Yes; I brought that matter before the 
officers at one of our meetings, and from time to time 
I have asked whether the practice is being adopted or 
extended ; and only last month the superintendent at 
Manchester told me that he had these difficulties with 
the men at Ordsall Lane, and I told him that he should 
overcome them. 

31,016. Did any of the officers point out that there 
was any objection from the particular nature of some 
of the various couplings 7—I have no doubt that 
difficulties of that kind would arise, but I have not had 
it brought under my notice. I may say with regard to 
our own couplings that we have endeavoured to make 
them work more easily, and to give more play between 
the draw-bar hook and where the chain is fastened, 
so as to make them work more easily. I believe that 
the old form of coupling with a hook would have been 
very difficult to work with a coupling stick. 

31,017. (Earl De La Warr.) Under the company’s 
rules is any fine imposed if the men expose themselves 
needlessly to danger? —I do not think that any 
penalty is imposed. This is a circular which was 
issued by Mr. Cawkwell so late as 1874, just before 
T took office. The circular is to the following effect : 
“The attention of the directors has been called to 
“ recent cases of accidents occurring to breaksmen, 
“ shunters, and other servants of the company while 
“ in the performance of their duty arising from 
‘“ neglect of the regulations laid down with the object 
“ of ensuring their safety, or by their incurring 


“ unnecessary risk from a too confident manner of 


“ performing their duties. The directors are very 
“ desirous that their servants should not incur any 
“ unnecessary risk of accident; and the station 
“ masters, foremen, and inspectors in the various 
“ branches of the service, are required to see that 
“‘ the men employed under them strictly carry out the 
“ regulations and instructions given them, with a 
“ view to the prevention of accident, while in the 
“ execution of their duty. Any case of neglect in 
carrying out the company’s rules, regulations, and 
instructions in this respect from time to time issued 
*¢ must be reported.” 

31,018. But no fine is imposed ?—No; I do not. 
think that any fine is imposed. There are two rules 
upon the subject in the general rule book in the recent 
edition which was issued in 1874, namely, rules 321 
and 322. 

31,019. (Chairman.) Will you read them ?— Rule 
321 is: “ The practice of double shunting, or shunting 
“ waggons when not attached to a train or engine, 
‘< is strictly prohibited except when done by engines 
“ kept specially for the purpose of shunting, such 
“‘ engines being attended by experienced shunters.” 
Rule 322 is: “Breaksmen are cautioned to be very 
“ careful in getting between waggons to uncouple 
‘“ them, and to avoid doing so while the train is in 
* motion.” 

31,020. (Earl De La Warr.) Is there any objec- 
tion to imposing a fine ?—I think that if any gross 
case was brought under my notice, or under the notice 
of the superintendent, the man would be in the first 
case admonished. ; 

31,021. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you aware that 
the practice is in operation with the cognizance of 
the foremen in the goods yard?—I have very little 
doubt that the foremen do not interfere to the extent 
that they might do in their anxiety to get the work 
done, and to press the thing forward to completion, 
they do not interfere with the men when they are 
running this risk, and they let them act according to 
their own discretion. What I wish to say as regards 
the stick is that we are only trying to introduce it. 
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31,022. (Mr. Galt.) I see by the returns of last 


year that 186 men were killed, and that 720 men were _ 
more or less injured in shunting operations ?——That 
is in Captain Tyler’s report. y 


31,023. (Chairman.) Ave the rules of 1874 in th 
hands of the men ?—Yes. 


the men ?—Since November. 
consideration for about a year previously, for this 
reason, that the 1869 book, by reason of the introdue- 
tion of the block telegraph, had become obsolete to a 
certain extent, and we had to revise the rules. There 
are many material alterations between the two books | 
of 1869 and 1874. 

31,025. (Mr. Gait.) We see that in the last year, | 
186 persons were killed in shunting operations, and 
720 were more or less injured. If a rule, which 
I believe is common to all’ the companies, had been 
enforced, nainely, forbidding fly shunting, would those 
deaths have happened ?— That is a very difficult 
question for me to answer ; fly shunting means that a 
train is broken up into various sections, and that 
they are sent forward to several lines of trains at 
the same time. Ido not mean to say that there is 
any rule prohibiting that class of fly shunting. 

31,026. But there is, I think, a rule of all com- 
panies ordering the men not to go into dangerous 
positions where they run the risk of being killea ?— 
No doubt. ; 


31,027. We have it in evidence that there has not 


rule, either by fine or suspension, or dismissal, or in 
any way whatever. Do you think that that is a proper 
state of things >——Taking the nature of’ the duties which 
the men have to perform, and knowing that self-pre- 
servation ought to influence a man in the performance 
of his duty, I do not think that we can do much more 
than point out the desirability to the men of avoiding 
danger (which we have done by circular and other 
means), and our anxiety to avoid any risk to the men, 
and that even in their desire to perform their work 
quickly they should not run any risk. I do not know 
that any fine would prevent the men from doing it. 
There are men who have no fear, and who, in spite of 
all that we can do, will do it. 


31,028. At all events, it appears that there has 
never been any effectual attempt by any sort of fine or 


suspension to put a stop to it?—I do not believe in , 


fines rayself. I do not think that they are an effective 
means of keeping up discipline. The system has to — 
be exercised among the men with very great care and 
thought, because a word of caution to one man will go 
further than any fine with another, and if a man is 
high spirited he will say, “If you do not like the 
“¢ mode in which I do my work you may get someone | 
“ else to do it.” 


4 


been a case of any Company taking any notice of that | 


31,024. How long have they been in the hands of — 
The matter was under _ 
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31,029. Taking the case of drunkenness, do you | 


pass it over in the same way as cases where men risk | 
their lives ?—I stated in my evidence yesterday that. 
we consider drunkenness to be one of the most penal 
offences, and that it is seldom overlooked. I said 

yesterday that the number of men dismissed for drunk- 

enness was considerable, and that those who were 

fined for the same offence were a very small number. 


31,030. Can you expect that any attention would 
be paid to any order from the directors if they never — 
take the slightest means. to enforce it ?—I am afraid 
that the way in which you put the case assumes that 
the companies are careless of the lives and interests 
of the men. I cannot admit that for a moment; on 
the contrary, I believe that they take an interest in 
their workmen, and in their welfare, and do everything 
to avoid the men running into danger. 


31,031. Perhaps one reason why the company do 
not try to enforce any fine is that the men are very 
zealous in the discharge of their duty ?—On the con- 
trary, I deny any such insinuation as that the com- 
panies are careless as to the result, so far as regards 
injury to their men. I believe that no employers of 
labour in the kingdom are so largely interested in the 
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welfare of their men and in keeping them steady and 
sober, causing them to take an interest in their work, 
and avoid any unnecessary risk. I do not believe in the 
principle of fines, but if you can point out anything 
which ean be done, and that the railway companies 
ought to go further in that direction, I am sure that 
it will meet with support from everybody connected 
with the railways. 

$1,032. Supposing that a fine was inflicted upon 
the companies in every case in which they permitted 
this fly shunting to go on, do you not think that the 
companies would very quickly put a stop to it >—I 
do not think that in practice that could be carried out. 
Any person who went to Camden Town and saw 
what goes on there from 9 o’clock at night until 3 or 
4 o'clock the next morning would see the operations, 
but he would not understand what was being done. 
Sometimes a man steps back for a few yards and goes 
on to the opposite rails, and a train comes and he is 
knocked down. . 

31,033. So far as your observation goes you do not 
see, under the present system, any possibility of lessen- 
ing the risk with regard to this class of railway opera- 
tions >—I say that we are introducing this coupling 
stick with the very object of reducing the risk, and 
therefore by the attention of the principal officers and 

the subordinate officers I think that we shall succeed 

in reducing the loss of life which is so constantly 
oceurring, and J think that the attention which is 
being drawn to the subject will impress it upon the 
men as well as upon the companies. 

31,034. In the case of death resulting from these 
operations, do the company make any provision for 
the family ?—I may say that some three or four 
years ago, in 1871, principally upon my recommenda- 
tion, the directors gave their sanction to a society 
‘ealled the insurance society for every man in 
the service. 24,000 men have subscribed to it from 
2d. to 4d. a week, and the directors have subscribed 
under the authority of an Act of Parliament which 
they got a sum of 1,500/. a year. The working of 
that society has been most satisfactory ; the represen- 
tatives of the men get sums varying from 10/. to 352, 
in the case of death, and they get a regular allowance 
of something like 10s. to 12s. or 15s. a week in case 
of temporary disablement. 

31,085. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the allow- 
‘ance in the case of permanent disablement ?—In the 
case of permanent disablement, if it is shown that a 
man is permanently disabled, either by the loss of a 
limb, or anything of that kind, the sum given is 
371. 10s. 

- 31,036. Supposing that a man is so disabled as not 
to be able to get his livelihood, does he get a perma- 
nent pension?—The railway company provide no 
pension. Before the establishment of this society 
there was no provision whatever ; the rule used to be 
that the directors generally gave, by a special minute, 
10/, or so, but it was found to be inadequate to provide 
for the burial of the poor man, or to make a provision 
in the case of permanent disablement, and therefore 

_ this society was instituted with a view to give a larger 
relief to the men. 

31,037. (Earl De La Warr.) There is a Parlia- 
mentary return, showing the amount given by the 
railway companies ?—Yes, it appears that from the 
Ast of January to the 31st of December 1872, 3,027/. 
was paid to the representatives of men who met with 
their death in the service, or who died from natural 
causes. : 

31,038. (Mr. Galt.) How much does each man pay 
on an average ?—About 2d. a week. Some of the 
higher class of men pay 4d., and they are entitled to 
some greater benefits. It appears that for the same 
period, in the case of temporary disablement from 
accident on duty, 4,161/. was paid by the society, so 
that upwards of 7,000. was distributed. 

31,039. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Over how many men 
was that 4,161/. distributed ?—According to a return 

which I have, there were 1,750 men, which includes 
men in every branch of the service, 
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31,040. What was the total number of men em- 
ployed ?—24,000 men were members of that society. 

31,041. (Earl of Belmore.) That includes all kinds 
of accidents ?—Yes, even men who might have their 
fingers crushed. 

31,042. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does the number 
which you have given include the men who died from 
natural causes, as well as those who died from acci- 
dent ?—The number includes those who died from 
natural causes. The deaths from other causes, namely, 
from accident, are 211 ; those would not be from natural 
causes. 

31,043. (Mr. Harrison.) Over what period is that ? 
—One year. ; 

31,044. (Karl of Belmore.) Do you find, as a matter 
of practice, that men remain in the service of the com- 
pany until they are old men, or that they retire ; I 
mean such men as engine-drivers and porters ?—In 
the passenger service I think that they remain for a 
long period. We have had engine-drivers, and even 
guards, for 25 years in the service. With regard to 
those in the goods department the men are more like 
day labourers, they come and go frequently. 

31,045. (Chairman.) Do not many platelayers re- 
main ?—Yes, but if a line is being made in the neigh- 
bourhood, where higher wages are paid, they no doubt 
will go. 

31,046. (/arl of Belmore.) There is no system of 
superannuation among the lower class of men ?—Not 
in a lower class than that of station master. 

31,047. (Chairman.) On the question of accidents, 
upon what basis do you make up the return of acci- 
dents for the Board of Trade. I ask you that ques- 
tion because in the return of the number of accidents 
there are accidents which appear to be in no way con- 
nected with railway work ?—Yes. The Act of 1871 
provides for a return of accidents, and we exercise a 
discretion in these matters, and only report to the 
Board of Trade those accidents which, in our opinion, 
come under the category of the more serious kind of 
accidents. Some honourable gentleman in the House 
of Commons and elsewhere made a great disturbance, 
and stated that railway companies were not reporting, 
according to the Act, everything which occurred ; and 
I believe that in 1873, and especially in 1874, you will 
find that everything which occurred, even of the most 
unimportant character, was reported rather than that 
we should be found fault with by the Board of Trade. 
We have reported the most trivial matters, which, 
according to my view, should never have.been reported 
at all. 

81,048. Do you draw any distinction in the case of 
an accident which is totally unconnected with the 
railway, such, for instance, as a carter being killed by 
his own horse ?—I think that that is a case which has 
not been reported, but I have known cases where 
carters have been hurt by something which has slipped 
from a sling. We have reported those cases, but that 
has nothing to do with the working of the railway. 

31,049. For instance, in the case to which you have 
referred, where a man was killed by his horse, you 
consider that that case ought not to have been included ? 
—Certainly. 

31,050. There is the case of a passenger slipping 
at the Edgware Road Station and spraining her 
ankles; do you think that that case should be included 
as a railway accident >—No; I think that the clerk 
who put down these things has erred on the other 
side. 

31,051. What is the view which is taken as to the 
class of railway accidents which should be included ?— 
It is laid down by a circular of the Board of Trade. 

31,052. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does not the Act require 
you to return every accident which occurs on the 
railway premises ?—I am not sure what the words 
are. 

31,053. (Chairman.) 'The words are these : “ Where 
“ in or about any railway, or any of the works or 
“ buildings connected with such railway, or any build- 
“ ing or place whether open or enclosed occupied by 
“ the company working such railway, any of the 
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« following accidents takes place in the course of 
“ working any railway ” ?—It is very wide. 

31,054. I will take another case. On the 23rd of 
March 1874, in the London and North-western Com- 
pany’s return, it is stated that a carman fell while 
attempting to get upon his lorry whilst it was in 
motion at Hereford, and that the wheels passed over 
his body ?—Yes. 

31,055. You send out your carts in the town to 
deliver goods ?>—Yes. ° 

81,056. Do you do that in London ?—No; our 
agents in London are Messrs. Pickford and Company 
and Messrs. Chaplin and Horne. 

31,057. Therefore the accidents which happen in 
connexion with the London and North-western Com- 
pany’s delivery of goods would not appear in this 
return ?—No; in anything of that sort which occurs, 
our agents in London see to it; we take no cognizance 
of it. I think that if an accident happened to a rail- 
way man at Broad Street, or at Camden, we probably 
should inelude it. 

31,058. Do you not collect parcels?—No; Messrs. 
Chaplin and Horne do that. 

31,059. But when railway companies in London 
collect and deliver their own goods, it frequently 
happens that a man over-strains himself in lifting 
goods at a warehouse; should you return such a case ? 
—I think not. I think that the object of these returns 
is to give some check upon the working of the railway 
with regard to public safety, and everything with regard 
to locomotion ought to be fully reported and properly 
investigated. 

31 ,060. (Mr. Galt.) And in the shunting operations ? 
—Yes; but anything which occurs at the warehouses, 
or in the offices, or anything incidental to the business 
of a carrier in collecting and delivering the goods at 
the goods warehouses, I think is foreign altogether to 
railways, and ought not to be brought into an inquiry 

of this kind. 

31,061. (Chairman.) A stonemason walking along 


‘the line near Rugby missed his way and fell over a 


bridge into a field beneath, injuring his spine; you 
have returned that case ?—I consider that he is a com- 
pany’s servant, and that that case is included in the 
more recent instructions. 

31,062. (Mr. Ayrton.) If he was in the company’s 
employment, and was going to do stonemason’s work, 
and was injured on that business, it would come within 
the case ?—Yes, I quite admit that, but I think that 
the present definition is too broad. 

31,068. (Chairman.) A woman fell over a fence 
near Huddersfield and was killed ?—I think that 
probably is a case which ought not to be returned. 
There was the case of one railway company which, I 
believe, failed to give the information required by the 
Board of Trade, namely, the Lancashire and York- 
shire Company; and all the companies, I think, rather 
than be subject to any complaint of that kind, returned 
more than was necessary. 

31,064. (Mr. Ayrton.) They return the accident 
and leave the Board of Trade to deal with it ?—Yes. 

31,065. (Mr. Galt.) In the case to which you refer 
I believe that many other accidents occurred, and the 
company omitted to return a good many cases ?—That 
may or may not be so. 

31,066. (Chairman.) A person was thrown out of 
a cart while under the influence of drink, driving 
against a post. Do you consider that that sort of case 
should come in ?—No. 

31,067. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that these 
sort of returns were made in order to throw ridicule 
upon the matter ?—No. 

31,068. (Chairman.) Do you consider that you are 
guided by the wording of the Act, or by an instruction 
from the Board of Trade ?—By the instruction of the 
Board of Trade. Previously we went’ by the Act of 
Parliament, which we did not consider went so far. 

31,069. (Earl De La Warr.) In the case where 
railway servants are seriously injured, or in the case of a 
fatal accident, what amount of money is given by the 
company ; [ ask the question, becanse I see that in a fatal 
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case the sum of 127. 10s. was given, and that in the 
case of a leg having been run over, 501: was given bajo ‘ 


I can hardly answer, as to these cases. 

31,070. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever seen Sir Ea: 
ward Watkin’s Bill ?—I have heard of it, but I have 
not seen a print of the Bill. The Commissioners pro- 


bably would not mind glancing over the rules of the 
insurance society; this settles the rules upon which | 


we go in the London and North-western Company’s 
service. 

31,071. (Larl of Belmore.) Have you ever cases of 
servants claiming larger compensation than the sum to 
which they are entitled under that system of insurance 
in the case of serious accident ?—No ; I think that in 
the case of common employment generally, the repre- 
sentatives of servants would have no claim. But a 
London and North-western train may have injured the 
servants of another company, and in those cases we 
have been called upon for compensation, and have 
given it. 

31,072. Have you ever had the case of a bad colli- 
sion where a fatal accident has occurred, and where 
an action has been brought by the relatives to recover 
damages ?— No; I think that the case of common em- 
ployment would come in there. 


31,073. (Mr. Galt.) In the case of a driver being 


killed where he has not contributed in any way to his 
own death, but where it has been a pure accident, is 
his family left destitute ?—Some provision is made for 


them under the rules which I have handed in, but / 
under the present Jaw a-man’s relatives would have no | 
‘claim. In the case of the death of an engine-driver 


from accident, I believe that his relatives generally get 
a sum equal to 50/. The engine-drivers are not in- 
cluded in that society, because they have a society of 
their own, and they manage it themselves ; and when- 
ever there is a case of sickness, or of death, they have 
a round-robin, and there is a contribution from every 
engine-driver and fireman upon the line, which bring 
in about 200/., and that is probably done once or twice 
a year. The payment in case of death is 50/., and in 
case of sickness they are generally allowed 12s. a 
week, or something of that sort. 

31 074. Do you “not think that in such a ahaa 
occupation as this there should be some provision for 
the family. in case of death ?—I think that we have 
gone as far as we thought that we could go in esta- 
blishing those two societies ; namely, the insurance 
society, and the provident society; and I am glad to 
say that there appears to be a growing feeling among 
the men, in different parts of the country, to add 

something more in case of death ; and I am sure that 
the directors will do what they can, because it attaches 
a man to the service. 

31,075. You would not call 30/. or 402. to the 
family, after a man’s death, anything like a provision ? 
—It is of course no provision except for the moment. 


31,076. (Earl De La Warr.) These sums, as if 


understand, are paid out of the company’s funds P— 
The men contribute so much themselves, and then the 
company give a donation every year; I think that it 
is 1,500/. a year to the provident sri and 500/. 
a year to the other society. 


31,077. (Chairman.) Do you Saag that the rail- 


way service is more dangerous than the work in large 
foundries, or factories, or in dockyards?—TI have 
not had the means of making a comparison. 
branches of the railway service, of course, are as dan- 
gerous, but generally it is not more dangerous than 
other services. 

31,078. It appears from the return of Weittente 
that the large carriers, such as Pickford and Chaplin 
and Horne, are not included ?—No. I think that if 


Some 


you take the employment of a collier working the — 


mines in the north-éastern district, or in Lancashire, 
or in South Wales, it is infinitely more dangerous than 
the work of even the most risky of railway servants. 
Again, if you take the work in the large iron works 
like Bolckow and Vaughans, or the Ebbw Vale, or 
any of those great works, where besides the mani- 
pulation of the iron, and the smelting. of the iron, 
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there is a constant movement going on, I can easily 

conceive that that service is more dangerous than the 

Yailway service. 

31,079. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it more dangerous 
than the service on board ship ?—I think not. If you 
look at the wreck chart *and the register which is 
published of the number of lives lost round the coast, 
you will see that it very greatly exceeds the number 
of lives lost in the railway service. 

31,080. ( Chairman.) You do not know the number 
of persons employed there ?—-No. 

81,081. Taking the warehouse work at a large 
station, is there any greater risk in that railway ware- 
house than in transporting goods in other warehouses 
and in dock warehouses ?—No. 

31,082. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever 
attempted to classify the risk in the various kinds of 
railway service among engine-drivers and breaksmen, 
and so on ?—We have endeavoured to allocate it at 
different times. With regard to the engine-drivers 
we do not think that their employment is attended 
with any special risk. Hven in the locomotive staif 
the cases are probably only one or two in a year. 

31,083. (Mr. Galt.) Take shunting operations ?— 
Engine-drivers even in shunting operations do not 
suffer. The class of men who suffer the greatest risk 

are the shunters who perform that duty, the breaksmen 
and the yard foremen superintending the operations of 
these men. ; 

31,084, (Sir J: L. Simmons.) Could you classify 
the eases for last year ?—I should have no difficulty 
_ whatever in doing it. 

31,085. I see from this return of the London and 
North-western Company that there was one goods guard 
killed out of 58 employed, and one injured out of 22 : 
not one shunter was killed out of 85, and one was 
injured out of 15. Those proportions seem to be very 
high. Can you offer any suggestion as to making the 
work more safe >—The proportion certainly appears to 
be very high, but the work has to be performed at every 
season of the year, by night and by day. 

31,086. What is the principal cause of goods guards 
getting injured, is it from shunting operations >—I 
think that it is from shunting operations ?—You may 
take it that the goods guards would be exempt from 
risk as the engine-drivers are, when the train is in 
motion; but when the train is at a station the goods 
guard has to assist in uncoupling the train, and he 
has to do many things which make his position one of 
much greater risk than that of the engine-driver who 
never leaves his engine. 

31,087. It appears that the coupling and uncoupling 
would be much facilitated if there was more uniformity 
in the shackles. Is there any system by which the 
company’s officers could assemble and consider that 
point so as to produce more uniformity ?— As 
regards the stock which is owned by different 
companies, they have come to .something like a 
uniform understanding. The matter has been dis- 
cussed from time to time at the Clearing House where 
they discuss practical questions of this character, and 
I think that they have pretty well agreed amongst 
themselves as to the best form of coupling to adopt. 
That is not the case with regard to private waggons. 

31,088. We saw the waggons of several large com- 
panies, the couplings of which were of a different 

_ character, so that the form you mention could not have 
been adopted by all companies ?>—You must bear in 
mind that if to-day we decided upon anything which 
was more perfect in its character than anything now in 
use, it would probably take 6 or 7 or 10 years before 
it could be adopted in all the stock, because the rolling 
stock of the companies is of a different type, according 
to the year in which it was built, and ‘probably by 
that time something else would. occur which, was an 
improvement, and the last improvement would have 
to be carried out, and so we never attain perfection. 

_. 81,089. How long is it since this particular type 
was agreed to ?—Not more than three or four years. 
81,090. In a,case where such great danger is in- 

curred:to the company’s servants do you not think it 
| 
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better to carry out the system with a little more 
rapidity ?—If a particular coupling, or an alteration 
in the type of waggons. was decided upon, and if 
orders were given that all new waggons should be so 
constructed, and that all waggons (which probably 
would be about 5 per cent. of the stock) which came 
in for renewals in the course of the year should be 
built upon the same type, it would take nearly 20 years 
to get through all the stock. It might be said that 
all the stock should be altered at ounce, but when there 
are two couplings to a waggon, and when we have 
40,000 waggons, it would I think take 30s. a waggon 
to alter them, which would be 60,0001. 

¥ 31,091. (Chairman.) And it would take time ?— 

es, 

31,092, And would not it in many cases require an 
adjustment of the buffers, so as to meet the altered 
length ?—Yes. Five or six years ago we decided that 
all the waggons should have spring buffers, and we are 
going on to supply them; but although we think that 
spring buffers are more desirable than dead buffers, 
it would be a matter of impossibility to stop all those 
waggons in order to give them spring buffers. The 
risk to the men is one of the most serious and difficult 
things which we have to deal with, and if out of this 
inquiry anything can be suggested of a practical nature 
which we can do, I am quite sure that the directors 
and officers of the company will do it. 

31,093. Is it not the case that some of the shunters 
who are returned here are injured in connexion with 
the coupling >—That does not follow. 

31,094. On the 26th of March a shunter was injured 
in consequence of an accident happening to the engine 
upon which he was riding, and its leaving the rails and 
falling over ?—I shall be. very glad to analyse the re- 
turn which General Simmons is now reading, and to 
show what number of men are injured in coupling 
duties or in uncoupling duties. 

31,095. In the case of the next man, his foot was 
run over to such an extent that amputation was neces- 
sary, but he was riding on the waggon and was leaning 
over it, and the next man was riding on the sheet of 
the waggon ?—That appears to be so. ~ 

31,096. (Earl of Belmore.) Does this plan, upon 
which you agreed with other companies three or four 
years ago, materially differ from the plan which you 
have adopted on your line. Iask you the question 
because your answer assumes that all your waggons 
must go into the shop to be altered?—I think that it 
was different, because the old style of coupling had a 
hook at the end of it, and in the new style of coupling 
there is a draw bar with three lines, like this (deservbing 
the same). The old style was something like that, but 
with a hook. 

31,097. (Mr. Galt.) But it allowed the stick to be 
used ?—It does allow the stick to be used with a hook, 
but it would no doubt be difficult. 

31,098. (Earl of Belmore.) Your particular wag- 
gons would not want much alteration in order to carry 
it out ?—Those waggons which were of recent con- 
struction would not want much alteration, but those 
which were constructed four or five years ago would 
no doubt require alteration. 

31,099, (Chairman.) You are running upon a line 
which is an old one r—Yes, 

31,100. And you have an old stock from the North- 
eastern Company and the London and North-western 
Company, in which there is the old form of coupling ? 
—Yes. 

31,101. And you have a great variety of buffers p— 
Yes. 

31,102. The three link coupling, as I understand, 
could not be applied to buffers which are unsuitable ? 
—No, not until they were remodelled. 

31,103. (Mr. Galt.) Is there any doubt in your 
mind as to the necessity of having a uniform system 
of coupling, and that it is desirable that the companies 
should agree as soon as possible to adopt a uniform 
system ?—JI have stated that they agreed four years 
ago, and that they are now carrying out the agreement 
to which they came. 
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31,104. (Chairman.) It is probable from what you 
have said, and from what we have heard, that further 
means of coupling will he devised which will not re- 
quire the men to go between the wheels in order to 
uncouple ?—Yes. 

31,105. It will probably require some further modi- 
fication ?—It will. 

31,106. On the North-eastern Railway they have 
adopted the system of shunting by gravitation; they 
take a long train, and the gradient upon which the 
wagyons stand is 1 in 80, or 1 in 90?—The waggons 
would be in a state of rest, but the chief thing is, that 
it can be done with far less risk to the men who have 
to perform these duties. ‘The London and North- 
western Company have been greatly impressed with 
this system, and one of our engineers has taken it up, 
and we have adopted it at Edge Hill, near Liverpool ; 
we have just completed the first section of it, and we 
intend to adopt it at some of the other Jarge centres. 
Tt, of course, will be a great expense to us, but we 
believe that it will be a saving of time. The coupling 
and the uncoupling of the waggons will be performed 
while the waggons are in a state of rest. I still hope 
that we shall, by some mechanical appliance or another, 
be able to do the ordinary coupling and uncoupling 
better than we have done it. 

31,107. But still an absolute agreement with the 
existing companies would be a great improvement, 
would it not ?—It might stereotype the thing when 
something else which was better might be done; and I 
still think that among railway companies improvements 
are being made. 

31,108. There are now a few eases in England 
where the central buffer has been spragged, are there 
not ?—I only know of one or two cases of that sort ; I 
should say that it is the case upon the Festiniog Rail- 
way, but I do not know whether it is the case with 
any of the others. 

31,109. Has not that, alteration been introduced 
apon the Midland line ?—I must confess that I have 


not travelled in the Pulman cars. 


31,110. Has there not been a lever arrangement 
used for coupling on the side >—Yes, I have seen it ; 
it may be used while the chain is slack and they draw 
the bolt out. This kind of coupling has been in 
operation in South Wales. 

81,111. (Karl of Belmore.) Have you many acci- 
dents to the servants of the company in passenger 
trains ?—No; at Euston we have men shunting with 
engines, and I do not know that any accident has 
occurred. 

31,112. (Chairman.) With reference to the wheels 
which are in use, they include the solid wheel and the 
Mansell wheel ?—Yes. 

31,118. Are they not using it-also for goods stock 
to some extent ?—No, I think not. The exceptions 
are principally in horse boxes; we have not all the 
horse boxes fitted with Mansell wheels. 

31,114. Does it not cause some inconvenience in 
stations and places where you have inclines, because 
under your rules in the case of steep inclines they are 
secured by sprags. How can that be done with solid 
wheels >—I do not know any incline where it is 
necessary to use sprags for passenger purposes. I 
think that I may say that on our main line nearly 
every siding leading directly on to the main line is 
now trapped at what we call the safety point, so that 
if anything is blown away they can go into the trap 
siding. The old state of things was a block which 
was put across, and that was supposed as an extra pre- 
caution, that the carriages and waggons were to be 
sprageed or something of that kind. 

31,115. The horse boxes and carriage irucks which 
are supplied with the Mansell wheels have no breaks ? 
—wNo. 

31,116. Has no inconvenience occurred when they 
have been placed on the line, and when the train has 
been shunted from the want of break-power or the 
difficulty of securing the wheels ?—Possibly it might 
be desirable to have breaks, but for all these years we 
have had no breaks. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


31,117. Have you had any suggestion from the 


guards, or the people working the trains, that breaks. 


were wanted ?—No, I do not think that we have ever 


had such a suggestion. Iam not aware of what is the _ 


practice of other railway companies with regard to 
breaks. Mr. Oakley rather*suggests that our practice 
is consistent with that of other companies. 

31,118. Have you any return which you can furnish 


to us of the number of Mansell wheels which have | 


shown any symptoms of weakness?—-I think that I 
have not any information which would be of service 
to your Grace. Our general experience is that 


Mansell’s improved patent has worked very well, and 


very satisfactorily. 

31,119. (Earl De La Warr.) Is that the one 
which is adopted now by the London and North- 
western Company ?—Yes, it is a solid wheel. 

31,120. (Mr. Galt.) You have had very few break- 
downs to the Mansell wheels ?—Mr. Bore stated that 
there had been very few cases of that sort. The 
average life of a Mansell wheel ought to be easily 
ascertained by Mr. Bore. 

31,121. Has it not an advantage over other wheels 
in that respect that you can discover the weakness in 
it so as to render the necessary repairs ?—There may 


be some advantages in that respect, but I daresay — 


that it will be found that some other wheels are quite 
equal to the Mansell wheel. Ido not mean to say that 
a wrought-iron wheel would not answer as well as a 
Mansell wheel, if the tyre is properly fastened. 
31,122. (Chairman.) With reference to the com- 
munication between the passengers and the guards and 


drivers, there is now no communication sanctioned by 


the Board of Trade, because I understand that they 
have withdrawn their sanction to the cord ?—They 
have withdrawn their sanction to the cord. 

31,123. Are any improvements being made by your 
company so as to make the cord work more satis- 
factorily ?—I think that we have improved the com- 
munication which is used between the guard’s van and 
the engine, but I know that we have not done much. 
I believe that the communication between the pas- 
senger and the guard and the engine-driver is very 
rarely required ; in practice the necessity which arises 
for the use of it is so seldom that I doubt whether 
there is any utility in continuing it at all; I think 
that we could dispense with it without any great risk. 

31,124. Since the Board of Trade withdrew their 


sanction has there been any attempt to improve or. 


simplify it at all?—No, I think not beyond what the 
Midland Company did in suggesting that the cord 
communication should pass through the centre of the 
train instead of being at the side of the train. The 


Midland Company fitted up a train which was seen by — 


the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade, and it 
was tried in an experiment between St. Pancras and 
Bedford, and the Board of Trade rather reported against 
it. The only thing which I have seen since then is 
a sort of electric cord which Mr. Scott of the London 
and South-western Company exhibited some time ago, 
and it appeared that he succeeded in it. But Igo to 
the root of the whole question, and I say broadly that 
I think that the public would be quite as safe without 
it. 


31,125. Have you seen the cord on the Brighton 4 


Railway ?—Yes, through the handle of the door. 
31,126. Have you compared the power represented 


by that as compared with the pulleys >—No, but I- 


should think that the power was greater than with the 
pulleys. 

31,127, (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you examined care- 
fully all the accidents which have occurred so as to 
ascertain whether any one of them would have been 
prevented by a communication between the engine- 
driver or the guard and the passenger ?—No. In old 
days we used to put luggage on the top of the 
carriages, and then there was the risk of fire. 

31,128. (Chairman.) Referring to the cord com- 
munication question, though you do not think it is of 
much value, there would be no objection to the cord 
being tested as regards the power required to pull it? 
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--I think not, but what we say with regard to this 
matter, which has been rather a vexed anda question 
which has been a good deal debated between the 
companies and the Board of Trade, is this, we have 
given every system which has been suggested to us 
during the last 20 years a fair trial, and the Board of 
Trade have approved temporarily of the cord com- 
munication, but they have since withdrawn their 
approval of that system, so that as we at present stand 
I suppose we are in contempt and would be liable to 
penalties for not using something else or submitting 
it to the Board of ‘Trade for their approval. What 
we say is this, if the Board of Trade officers with 
their experience would recommend to the railway 
companies a system which they, the Board of Trade, 
thought would be a satisfactory system, I think there 
would be no objection un the part of the railway com- 
panies to adopt what the Board of Trade would re- 
quire to be done. We believe that we have exhausted 
the question ourselves and we have arrived at nothing 
satisfactory. We think that probably nothing is now 
necessary, but out of deference to public opinion, and 
out of respect to the Board of Trade, if they will say 
what would be satisfactory to them, and we thought it 
would be better than anything else, we should be pre- 
pared to adoptit. But we object to being placed in the 
_ difficult position in which we are placed at the present 
moment, that is to say, of using something which has 
met with approval once and been objected to, and with 
* no expression of opinion on the part of the Board of 
Trade as to what they would think satisfactory. 

31,129. As the law stands the duty is on the railway 
companies to adopt a communication of which the 
Board of Trade will approve p—Yes. 

31,130. That is how the law stands ?—Yes ; and at 
present we are in contempt and liable to penalties. 

31,131. (Earl of Belmore.) You say that the cord 
communication does not act on account of some defect 
in the pulleys ; do you find that that. same defect applies 
to the cord by which Clark and Webb’s break is 
worked ?— That is a very short cord in connexion 
with a lever, it only runs from the front van to the 
engine. 

31,132. It runs to the back van of the train, does it 
not ?— There is a separate cord, I think, for each 
section of the train. 

31,183. There is a cord running the whole length 

-of your Irish mail train ?—That is the communication 
between the engine-driver and the guard; but with 
reference to the cord which works Clark and Webb’s 
break, it is merely a cord from the front van, next the 
tender, to the engine, the distance of the whole being 
not more than five yards. That cord is attached to a 
lever in the front van which liberates the catch and 
the friction wheel is applied at once. 

31,134. Last year after some of your engine-drivers 
and guards were examined here I went to Euston 
Station to go by the Irish mail, and a guard who 
was examined here happened to be in charge of the 
train, and he showed me the break and how it was 
worked ; that break was at the rear of the train. 
Does not the cord run all the way from the engine to 
the rear break, and if so is there any danger of its 
catching ?—My impression is that the break is applied 
in two sections, that the section to the rear of the train, 
that is to say, the guard’s van with two or three car- 
riages connected with it, is worked only by the guard, 
and that the section in the front part of the train is 
worked by the front guard and in connexion with the 
engine. I do not think that the engine-driver is re- 
quired to pull the cord to communicate with the rear 
section. : 

31,185. (Earl De La Warr.) You stated that you 
did not consider communication a very important 
matter; did that apply to communication between the 
guard and the driver, or to communication between 
the passengers and the guard ?—I should qualify that 
by saying that communication between the guard and 
the driver is not now important, as regards safety, under 
the system of working with continuous breaks and the 

block telegraph. 
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31,1386. (Mr. Galt.) Do you say that you are liable 
to a penalty for using a communication not authorised 
by the Board of Trade ?—I do not know exactly how 
the law stands, but there are certain penalties, I 
believe, which might be enforced against us which 
have not been enforced. That has arisen, probably, 
from the Board of Trade not seeing their way out of 
the difficulty. 

31,137. The companies have not agreed on any 
particular form of communication ?—On the contrary, 
they all agreed that the cord communication with the 
pulleys was the proper system to adopt, and they did 
adopt it, with the approval of the Board of Trade, 
and it is now in operation. That approval has since 
been withdrawn. 

31,188. On the ground that as applied it is not 
effectual ?—On the ground that it is not effectual. I 
think the view of the Board of Trade at present is 
in favour of telegraphic communication, but they 
have not expressed their opinions upon the subject 
definitely. 

31,139. Do you consider that the system of cord 
communication is effectual, as far as your own expe- 
rience goes ?—My previous answer, in which I said 
that I do not think it is really necessary for the safety 
of the train, under the present system of working, 
would answer the question which you put now to me. 

31,140. I mean is it effectual if required to be 
brought into operation ?—I think under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it is for a train not exceeding 12 or 14 
carriages, but with a long train the present system is 
not always found to work. 

31,141. (Chairman.) The London and North- 
western Company have tried the system of tele- 
graphic communication in some of their trains ?— 
Yes; they have the royal trains fitted with telegraphic 
communication, 

31,142. And for many years before they introduced 
it in the royal trains they tried it upon regular work- 
ing trains ?—They did. ; 

31,143. They tried it for a series of months syste- 
matically, did they not >—It was tried, and we believe 
effectually tried, and afterwards abandoned. 

31,144. It was found not reliable in all cases P— 
It was found not reliable, and if we were to adopt it 
we should find that the electric communication, which 
is more complicated and requires more care and atten- 
tion, would be just as liable to get out of order as 
the cord communication. 

31,145. (Mr. Galt.) Is it the duty of the guard in 
charge to test the cord as to its power of working 
before starting on his journey ?—Yes, there is a rule 
to that effect. The fitting of the cord is specially 
attended to by the carriage examiners; it is their 
‘duty to see that each train is properly fitted, and that 
it is in working order before it starts. 

31,146. Do you think that duty is properly per- 
formed ?—I think it is very carefully attended to as 
far as our line is concerned. 

31,147. (Chairman.) With regard to break-power 
in trains, the London and North-western Company 
have of late years adopted chain breaks, or additional 
breaks beyond the ordinary hand ones ?—We have 
adopted Clark’s break beyond the ordinary break. I 
think I said yesterday that although other breaks may 
be found eventually better adapted for working, yet 
we are so far satisfied that Clark’s break can be 
applied both by the engine-driver and by the guard, 
it having been found in practice to work fairly well 
with some alterations that have been made in it from 
time to time, that we are fitting all our fast trains with 
Clark’s and Webb’s break. 

31,148. Do you consider that it is important that 
any break applied to trains should be under the control 
of both the guard and the driver, if possible ?—I think 
that is the first consideration. I attach more import- 
ance to the engine-driver having the control of the 
auxiliary break, or a powerful break, than the guard, 
because he is the first to see danger, and to see the 
signals or any obstruction upon the line, and valuable 
time would often be lost in communicating with the 
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guard if the driver had not the power of using the 
appliance himself. 

31,149. From the fact that you have of late years 
been introducing this additional break, I presume the 
directors: found that some additional break-power in 
the trains was necessary >—Yes, it is a matter that 
has been discussed for a great many years. We have 
always admitted the necessity of some such application 
to our fast trains. Many years ago we adopted Fay’s 
break with some of our fast trains. ‘There the power 
is applied by hand, which, of course, is very difficult 
to continue through a long train, and eventually, when 
Clark’s break was brought under our notice, the 
directors made an arrangement with Mr. Clark as to 
his patent right, and having tested it experimentally 
for some time they thought that it would be at present 
sufficient for all practical purposes, and they adopted 
it. 

31,150. You have in some cases, on the London and 
North-western, breaks on the engine wheels, have you 
not ?—I think that those cases are very few, and they 
are mostly upon tank éngines. 

31,151. Still you have a considerable number of 
engines with breaks upon them, have you not ?—We 
have 16 fitted with steam breaks. 

31,152. You have, as a matter of fact, a considerable 
number of engines running with breaks on the wheels ? 
—Yes, tank engines. 

31,153. And some of those run passenger trains ?— 
Yes, most of our short distance trains in suburban 
districts are worked with tank engines. 

31,154. With breaks on the wheels >—Yes. 

31,155. Have any cases come before you of failure 
on the part of those engines which would be attri- 
butable to the use of the break-power on the wheels ? 
—No, I think not. 

31,156. There is a difference of opinion, is there 
not, among locomotive engineers and railway men 
generally as to whether breaks on engines are good or 
bad ?—There is a difference of opinion. Our engi- 
neer, Mr. Webb, has a very decided objection to a 
powerful break being applied to ordinary express 
passenger engines. He thinks that any sudden 
stoppage of the engine, especially the driving wheel, 
might result in damage or injury to the mechanical 
parts of the engine, and probably might produce acci- 
dent from that cause. 

31,157. Still in the returns of the company there 
are a certain number of engines which have the steam 
break upon them ?—TI think 16. 

31,158. The engineer of the London and North- 
western advocates the use of the reversing power of 
the engine rather than the break ?—I think that is his 
view generally. It appears that there are 16 of the 
Metropolitan tank engines fitted with water breaks; 
other tank engines working different parts of the line 
with the ordinary screw breaks, 267 ; engines without 
breaks working with tenders that have breaks, 1,776. 

31,159. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has the company taken 
any steps to test the soundness of that view of Mr. 
Webb, that applying a break to the wheel of a loco- 
motive engine might have a tendency to injure the 
mechanical parts of the engine ?—No, I think not, I 
think that ina matter of that kind, they would be 
guided very much by the advice of Mr. Webb, and if 
he said that in his experience he thought the thing 
objectionable, they would very likely act upon his 
advice without. testing it. ¢ 

31,160. (Chairman.) You stated that you applied 
the continuous break to fast trains ?—Yes. 

31,161. Are you satisfied that the break-power 
applied upon the slower class of trains is sufficient: to 
pull up any of those trains in the distance from the 
distant signal to the home signal ?—Yes, 

31,162. Your distance between your distant signal 
and your home signal would be 1,200 yards, would it 
not !—We have taken some trouble in fixing the site 
and position of our distant signals, which are always 
fixed having regard to the site that can be obtained ; 
we see that the view is not interrupted by trees or 
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bridges or things of that kind, and the distance varies 
from 800 to 1,200 yards. Re 

31,163. Are you satisfied that a train could be 
pulled up between the distant signal and the home 
signal with the break-power which you have; I am 
speaking of ordinary trains ?—I think it could. 

31,164. Because in a case of fog you get no longer 
warning than the distant signal ?—Hxcept that the 
signalman is expected to go just begond the distant 
signal with a view to give a greater length so as to 
be just within sight of it. 

31,165. If the fog is dense he is practically at the 
signal ?—Yes. . 

31,166. The platelayers told us that that is gene- 
rally his post ?—The rule is, that he is to go out a 
short distance, probably he does not go very far. 

31,167. That is the extent of the warning you get 
in a dense fog ?—Yes, and with the ordinary amount 
of break-power that is generally sufficient for pulling 
up at the main signal." 

31,168. Taking the case of a heavy train, if it is 
not one of the expresses, you think with the power 
which you use you could rely upon its being pulled 
up P-—Yes. ; 

31,169. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is not it the fact 
that many fast trains travel as fast as express trains 
between stations, and that the difference between the 
speed on the entire journey between the one class of 
trains and the other is more due to the express trains 
not calling at a number of stations, than the actual 
pace that they travel between the stations ?—Yes. 

31,170. And those fast trains pass several minor 
stations between the stations at which they stop ?— 
Yes. 

31,171. Therefore it would appear that they would 
require as much retarding power as the others ?— 
Our view with regard to the application of any power- 
ful continuous break such as Clark’s or any other that 
may be adopted is this, that the first thing for the 
engine-driver to do in approaching a station is to shut 
off his steam at such a reasonable distance before he 
gets to the distant signal as to be prepared to stop the . 
train by the ordinary means at his disposal, and if 
any untoward cireumstance happens, or any obstruc- 
tion exists, only in that case to use the extra power 
given him by means of the continuous break, because 
we say, if in the working of a large and extensive 
system like the London and North-western, the con- 
tinuous break was used to pull up at every station, 
some mis-calculation might arise, or the break might 
fail, or something of that kind, which would probably 
result in a more serious mishap than would be pre- 
vented by the application of the break. 

31,172. That does not apply to the point I raise, 
which is whether the application of the céntinuous 
break is not equally necessary upon a fast train as it 
is upon an express train ?—I think that may be so, and — 
after we have adopted this break in the case of all our | 
fastest trains, as we intend to do, we shall extend the | 
use of them to other trains which are not so fast. 

31,178. (Chairman.) For instance, you would have 
several of your trains travelling at a speed of 39 miles 
an hour though they are not express. trains ?>—Yes, I 
think so. 

31,174. That is the speed at which one of your most 
important trains runs, namely, the 7.15 from Euston 
to Carlisle >—Yes, that is the Scotch connexion with — 
the Irish mail. ip 

*31,175. Many of your trains that run to Bletchley 
must be running at a speed of 39 miles an hour ?—No 
doubt many of the trains that stop at every station 
attain between the stations a speed of from 35 to 40 
miles an hour. Peni 

31,176. A train from London to Leighton which 
runs at that speed is just as likely to be pulled up at a 
small station by something wrong as a fast train ?—As 
I have stated, our present intention is to apply Clark’s 
break in the first instance to our fast express trains. 
Ido not say we shall stop there, I believe we shall 
apply them to our other trains. 

31,177. (Mr. Galt.) Suppose you should hereafter 
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think it advisable to adopt some break that you might 
consider better than Clark’s, would it be a great expense 
to you to alter your whole system of breaks ?—I think 
one of the things that has weighed with the directors 
in adopting Clark’s break has been this, that whilst 
the motive power or the power of application is the 
friction wheel, yet the other mechanical part of the 
break would be equally applicable to any other power. 

81,178. So that there would not be a very great 
expense incurred in the event of your finding any other 
break preferable ?—If any better than Clark’s is found 
and proved to be more desirable than Clark’s we 
should have no difficulty in adapting a great part of the 
mechanical arrangements of Clark’s to any new break. 

$1,179. (Earl De La Warr.) What is the greatest 
speed of your express trains ?>—We do not rival some 
of our friends in our rate of speed; our fastest trains 
do not exceed 434 miles an hour. 

31,180. ( Chairman.) That is the time bill speed ? 
— Yes. 

31,181. They run up to a much higher speed in 
parts of the road ?—Yes, I have no doubt that many 
trains run over the Trent Valley and over the southern 
division where they have what the drivers call a good 
running ground, at a speed varying from 50 to 55 
- miles an hour. 

$1,182. Do you consider that at that speed the 
danger is increased —I do not think that speed is a 
necessary element of danger ; it requires, of course, 
more perfect appliances to attain it with safety, but if 
you have a good permanent way, good rolling stock, 
and a line well signalled and properly worked, I think 
a speed of between 50 and 60 miles an hour may be 
run upon the narrow gauge without incurring any 
risk ; of course, it is always a question of degree, you 

may commence from nothing and go up to 50 or 60 
miles, and, of course, there is greater risk in running 
at the greater speed than in running at the less 
speed. 

31,183. It is the opinion of some persons that if 
you go at a speed over 40 miles an hour you increase 
the danger ; that is not your opinion ?—No. 

31,184. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever had any 
accident by the Irish mail ?—One or two. 

31,185. (Chairman.) With regard to break-power 
in your trains, if you have, as you not unfrequently do 

have in certain trains, a large number of horse boxes 
and carriage trucks, what rule do you have as regards 
the application of additional break-power ?—The rule 
is to have one break in every eight carriages. There 
is an instruction to that effect in the form of a circular, 
and it is printed on the back of all the guards’ way 
bills, so that their attention may be drawn to it; I 
have not one with me, but I will send one to the 
Commissioners. 

31,186. Do you remember whether that rule fixes the 
proportion of break-power to the number of carriages 
or to the number of vehicles ?—To the number of 
vehicles; we would regard a horse box or a carriage 
truck as a vehicle. 

31,187. (Earl of Belmore.) Suppose a case of this 
sort, that a person wanted at one of the minor stations 
to put on a number of horses which would involve 
providing three or four horse boxes. What would 
‘happen if you had not a break van available at that 
station ?—In a case of that kind they would go to the 

“next important junction or station and get one there. 
As a rule the horse boxes and carriage trucks are not 
conveyed by the principal passenger trains. Taking 
the case of ordinary trains, if there were two or three 
horse boxes and carriage trucks attached to an ordi- 
nary train and that was beyond the proper complement 
for which there was break-power, they would have to 
go on to the next junction or station. 

31,188. (Chairman.) Some of your trains are more 
in the habit of carrying horse boxes and. carriage 
trucks than other trains ?—Some trains are almost 
spécially set apart for carrying horse boxes and 
carriage trucks. 

31,189. When those trains leave London do you 
give them margin of break-power ; do you put on an 
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extra van in the expectation that you will have to 
deal with a certain number of extra vehicles on the 
road ?—I should say not, not as a general rule; if 
more horse boxes or carriage trucks are picked up on 
the way the guard would rely on getting break-power 
at the next junction or station. 

81,190. (Mr. Galt.) It has been suggested in the 
course of this inquiry that it would be desirable to 
have a uniform break throughout the whole of our 
railway system, on the ground that when vehicles 
came in from a foreign line there would be a great 
difficulty in accommodating the break-power of the 
one line to that of the other ; do you think there is 
any force in that suggestion ?—I think it very de- 
sirable, if it were possible to get the railway com- 
panies to agree to uniformity, that the continuous 
break, if it is to be adopted, should be adopted generally 
by all companies alike; but I am afraid, in the absence 
of any special legislation upon the subject, you would 
find such a difference of opinion between the engineers 
of the various companies that it would scarcely be 
possible. 

31,191. (Chairman.) For instance, on the London 
and North-western you have at present different forms 
of continuous breaks ?>—Yes. 

31,192. Are there not cases such as that of particu- 
lar trains running to and fro, for which one class of 
break may be more suitable than another >—We have 
some trains fitted with the ordinary break, some with 
Fay’s break, and some with Clark’s break, 

31,193. Is the interchange of stock by passenger 
trains so great that if the continuous break, or the 
breaks applied to the carriages, were not of a uniform 
pattern your London and North-western train would 
be overpowered by the amount of foreign stock coming 
up and joining it?—Certainly not. Our greatest 
interchange of stock is with the Caledonian ; they 
run carriages with us between Aberdeen and Euston, 
and we have a common stock which we call the West 
Coast stock, which is owned in certain proportions 
between the two companies. They very kindly, we 
having considered the break question-more than they 
have, when we said we thought it was necessary to 
adopt Clark’s break on the West Coast stock, at once 
said, “ Very well,” andiagreed to it. Therefore with 
regard to the West Coast stock we always use Clark’s 
breaks, 

31,194. Is not there also a considerable exchange of 
stock on the east and west traffic, with the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, for instance P—Not so much with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

31,195. With the North-eastern ?— With the North- 
eastern we do not run many through carriages. We 
have an important connexion with them at Leeds, 
where traffic is interchanged for Scarborough and 
York, but the number of through carriages exchanged 
is probably not very great, not such as would inter- 
fere with the proper appliance of Clark’s break. 

81,196. The quantity of stock exchanged in the 
week ending August the 26th in last year would pro- 
bably be a fair representation of the exchange of stock 
that would take place between you and the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire and the North-eastern ?>—I should think 
that would be a maximum representation. 

31,197. That which I put to you as only an average 
you think is more than an average ?—At that season 
of the year there would be a greater exchange of 
through carriages between all railway companies than 
at other seasons. 

31,198. (Mr. Galt.) It has been suggested, that 
there should be a conference of all the railway managers 
in order to see if they could agree upon one particular 
kind of break, and that in the event of their not being 
able to agree, evidence should be taken, upon which 
legislation should be founded, making it compulsory 
upon them to adopt whatever break might be de- 
termined to be the best; you would not think that 
desirable ?—It would be a very difficult job to get all 
the railway companies and railway managers to agree, 
and if any legislation took place upon the matter | am 
afraid it would come back to the old question of stereo- 
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typing the particular break which met with the 
approval even of this Commission. It would be very 
proper to say that the trains should be fitted with a con- 
tinuous break, leaving the companies to adopt such as 
they might think best, and improve on it from time to 


ime. 

31,199. (Chairman.) I gather from your answers 
to the questions I just put to you that you do not 
think that the exchange between the companies is so 
great that the London and North-western trains, for 
instance, fitted with Clark’s break would be over- 
powered or overweighted by the introduction of the 
few carriages from other companies that might be 
brought in ?—That is my opinion. 

31,200. With reference to engine breaks, are you 
aware or not that the engines running the Scotch ex- 
press from York to Edinburgh have been fitted for 
some years with breaks on the driving wheels ?>—I 
have heard that that is the case. I have not noticed 
it myself. I have not seen the engines you speak of. 

31,201. To turn to the question of joint stations, the 
Commissioners have had it in evidence that there is a 
great want of accommodation at certain stations, and 
I suppose it is not disputed that that is the case at 
Huddersfield for instance. We understand that that 
was a London and North-western station originally ?— 
Perhaps I had better just mention shortly that in the 
year 1849 an agreement was come to (and which now 
exists) between the London and North-western Com- 
pany and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
which practically constitutes the passenger station a 
joint station. 

31,202. Previously to that, am I right in saying 
that the Hudderstied Station was the London and 
North-western Company’s own station ?—I think it 
would be so. 

31,203. Then in 1849 an agreement was made 
between the London and North-western Company and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company ?—In 1849 an 
agreement was come to by which the two companies, 
that is, the London and North-western Company and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company were to have 
the property and the full and free use of the line be- 
tween the junction at Paddock and the station at 
Huddersfield, Paddock being the junction that is now 
called Springfield Junction, and also certain property. 

31,204. Was that a voluntary agreement, or was it 
imposed on either of the companies ?—I think it was 
a voluntary agreement between the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and ourselves. I should say that the joint 
user was with regard to the passenger station only, 
and the two companies obtained or retained the sepa- 
rate user of these two goods yards. Then I might 
say that in the agreement of 1849 there is an express 
provision that no other company is to be admitted 
into the station without the consent in writing of 
both companies. Your Grace is quite right in saying 
that the station originally belonged to the London 
and North-western Company, because the agreement 
says that in consideration of so and so the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire are to pay half the cost of the station 
and buildings, and so on, and the two companies are 
to become jointly seised of the property. 

31,205. After that agreement the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company and the London and North- 
western Company were joint owners and jointly re- 
sponsible for the provision of accommodation as far 
as the passenger station and the through line were 
concerned ?— Yes. 

31,206. The goods yards remaining separate ?. — 
The goods yards remaining separate. 

31,207. Then was any alteration made after that 
date ?—In 1866 (as the result of some legislation 
which took place in an Act of the Midland Company, 
and certainly without the London and North-western 
Company’s consent at the time).the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company and the Midland Company en- 


_ tered into an agreement by which the Lancashire 


and Yorkshire Company gave the Midland running 
powers over their line from Penistone to Huddersfield 
coupled with this condition, that so far as the Lan- 
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cashire and Yorkshire could of themselves they would 
give the Midland Company the use of the joint line’ 
and station at Huddersfield. ‘That was an agree- 
ment that was made and scheduled to the Act of Par- 
liament, and became law without the London and 
North-western Company knowing at the time that 
such an agreement had been made and without 
appearing in committee. 

31,208. The. London and North-western did not 
appear to oppose ?—We did not know that the agree- 
ment had been made. 

31,209. Was the agreement scheduled to the Act ?— 
The agreement was scheduled to the Act. 

81,210. Had not the London and North-western 
therefore an opportunity of seeing the agreement, 
seeing that it was scheduled in the bill and laid before 
the Committee ?—I was not present at the investiga- 
tion therefore [ want to be very careful on the matter, 
but I had an opportunity of having a conversation 
about it this morning with Mr. Cawkwell who re- 
collects the whole of the circumstances, and he told me 
that so far as the London and North-western Company 
was concerned, we had no intimation that the agree- 
ment had been entered into, and we were not 
consenting parties to that agreement. 

31,211. As I understand the London and North- 
western Company’s statement would be that the 
station having remained up to 1866 practically un- 
altered, in 1866 by an agreement of which they were 
not aware a third partly was introduced ?—A third 
party was introduced so far as the second partner had 
power to let them in. Then I may say that we even 
at that early date admitted that the station was 
inadequate for the proper accommodation of the traffic 
of the companies using the station, and that we were 
prepared to concur with the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Company, whose interest probably was not the same 
as our interest, in the enlargement of the station, and 
making it a two-sided station; at present it has one 
platform only. Some local agitation was raised about 
the station, and in 1870 Colonel Yolland made a 
report (he having made a previous inquiry into a 
collision that occurred at the station in 1866), and he 
reported that additional accommodation was very 
much required, and recommended that the one-sided 
station should be done away with. 

31,212. Who has now authority to deal with that 
station according to your view ?—The Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company and the London and North- 
western Company are still the owners of the station. 
I might state that in 1867 the Midland and the London 
and North-western Companies jointly projected a rail- 
way from Hudderstield to Halifax, and closely adjoin- 
ing the existing joint station they acquired from Sir 
John Ramsden a large extent of land. In projecting 
the railway they came under certain conditions to the 
Town Council of Huddersfield with regard to improve- 
ments of the streets and other alterations that were 
proposed, and during the progress of the Bill through 
Parliament they actually purchased the land that I 
have mentioned. That Bill was passed by the House 
of Commons, but it was rejected by the shareholders 
of the Midland Company at a Wharncliffe meeting 
without any communication with us. I suppose the 
Midland shareholders at that time thought probably 
that they had got their hands full enough and they | 
declined to confirm the Bill. That Bill, amongst other 
things, provided not only for the purchase of this land 
but for certain improvements at Huddersfield gene- 
rally. We having acquired the land jointly with the 
Midland in the next year, 1868, we got power in the 
London and North-western Additional Powers Act, 
1868, to legalise the purchase to us and to the Midland 
Company. Then some further legislation took place 
upon the matter, and ‘in the Midland Railway Addi- 
tional Powers Act, 1873, there is a clause (clause 33) 
which with our consent makes the London and North- 
western Company a party to the engagement entered 
into by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company in 
1866 to give the Midland Company admission to the 
Huddersfield Station, but the Midland Company were 
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not to have any greater rights at the Huddersfield 
Station than those they acquired under the Act of 1866 
for a period of two years from the passing of the Act 


of 1873, unless within such two years the station had 


been enlarged. One of the difficulties in enlarging the 
station is, that it is impossible to enlarge it as a pas- 
senger station without removing the goods department 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire and our own goods 
department ; in fact, the land upon which the goods 
business is carried on is necessary to be taken in order 
to enlarge and to make that station suitable for the 
passenger traffic. Now the only land that can be found 
on which to transfer the working of the goods depart- 
ment of the two companies is the land which the 
Midland Company and the London and North-western 
Company acquired for the purpose of this proposed 
extension of the line to Halifax. I do not put it 
higher than that the companies have failed to agree 
upon a plan which would utilize the ground for the 
goods department and improve the station. During 
the whole of this period, from 1873 up to the present 
time, we have failed to agree upon any plan which 
would carry out the objects we have in view. As far 
as we, the London and North-western Company, is 
concerned, though we have been anxious and desirous 
that the station should be increased, and that the land 
should be used for the purpose of making the accom- 
modation works that are necéssary, we have failed to 
come to an agreement with the other companies inte- 
rested, and we do not see our way to carry out those 
objects unless a special application is made to Parlia- 
ment. 

31,213. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the meantime the 
station remains in the same dangerous state ?—The 
station remains in the state in which you saw it. 

31,214. In the same state as it was in 1866 ?—In 
the same state as it was in 1866; and what we say is 
this, it is just one of those cases where Parliament 
failed (probably from want of the case being fairly 
put before them, or from want of advice being given 
them by the Board of Trade or some other responsible 
department) to make it a condition precedent to the 
admission of the one company into the station of the 
other company that that station should be enlarged, 
and that means should be provided for the proper 
accommodation of ithe incoming company before its 
being so admitted. There is nothing in the Act as it 
stands to prevent the Midland Company running their 
trains into the Huddersfield station to-morrow ; and, 
as far as we are concerned, we have no power to make 


the Midland Company agree to the enlargement of the 


station. We may agree by consent, but there is no 

compulsory power with regard to enlargement. 
31,215. (Chairman.) Would that difficulty have 

arisen if Parliament had placed the restriction upon 


the use of the running powers that they should not 


be exercised till the station had been made sufticient ? 
—It would not. We think Huddersfield certainly 
ought to have been dealt with in the same way as 
Carlisle ; that a condition should have been made as 
to the enlargement of the station at the cost of the in- 
coming company. 

31,216. (Earl of Belmore.) You mean in the spe- 
cial Act ?—In the special Act. 

31,217, You do not see any way of doing that by 
general legislation >—It would be extremely difficult, 
because in any case, with regard to Huddersfield, we 
should be obliged to admit that Huddersfield required 
enlarging for the purposes of the joint owners in the 
first place, and that it required still further enlarge- 
ment for the accommodation of the incoming company. 

31,218, Do you see any way of providing either by 
general legislation or standing order that where a new 
company is to be admitted into a station steps should 
be taken to enlarge that station in such a way as to 
avoid any risk by bringing in a large amount of extra 
traffic ?—My view is that it should be provided for in 
each special case. 

31,219. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not so provided for 
generally ?—In this particular case no provision was 
made. 
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31,220, (Chairman.) Till that case of Carlisle, 
which you referred to, there was no precedent, or 
hardly any precedent, for Parliament making the in- 
crease of the accommodation a condition precedent to 
the use of the station ?—That is so. : 

31,221. The ordinary course has been to provide 
that the parties coming in shall pay arbitration terms, 
or some agreed proportion of the cost of any necessary 
works ?—That has been the usual course. 

31,222. Do you think it would be any hardship or 
evil if in future, besides the condition about payment, 
there was a condition imposed, that the running 
powers or the powers of user should not be exercised 
till the necessary works had been done ?—I think that 
would be a reasonable and proper condition to enforce 
against the incoming company. 

31,223. Would that, in your opinion, remove the 
difficulty there has been in providing accommodation 
at joint stations ?—I think it would. 

31,224. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it necessary in all these 
cases to give an arbitration ?—There must be an 
arbitration as to the precise terms of payment in 
respect of the user, but I understood his Grace’s ques- 
tion to be, whether before a company is admitted to 
exercise the running powers and the right of user of 
the station, it should be a condition that sufficient 
accommodation should be provided at the station and 
on the line for the accommodation of the additional 
traffic. 

31,225. For that you would require arbitration, 
otherwise the existing company would have it in its 
power to prevent the carrying out of what. was sought 
by the incoming company ?—There must be arbi- 
tration as to the terms and as to the extent of the 
user. 

31,226. (Chairman.) The question I put to you is, 
whether you think any evil would arise from the post- 
poning of the right of using the running powers till 
the work is done; there must be either agreement or 
arbitration, or some mode of defining what is to be 
done ?—I do not think any public evil would result 
from the postponement of the exercise of those powers 
till the necessary works were completed to the satis- 
faction of the two companies about to use the station 
or the line, leaving it to be determined by the 
Board of Trade in case the two companies cannot 
agree. 

31,227. (Mr. Galt.) Take the case of Huddersfield. 
At present the parties appear to be at a dead lock ?— 
It puts one in mind of the French proverb, “It is 
“ very difficult to get three people under one um- 
“ prella.” It is equally difficult to get three companies 
to agree at a joint station. 

31,228. (Chairman.) Does not this very frequently 

arise in a station used as this has been, that the 
company using the station before the incoming com- 
pany were admitted to it nave no such interest in the 
increase of traffic into the station as to make it worth 
their while to spend any money on increasing the 
accommodation at the station. Take, for instance, 
the Huddersfield Station. The Lancashire and York- 
shire Company and the London and North-western 
Company are owners of that station. We may pre- 
sume that up to a certain time, for the sake of 
argument, the station was sufficient for their wants, 
which in 1850 it probably was. The Midland Com- 
pany came in, but their coming in did not add to the 
income which the London and North-western Com- 
pany and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
derived at that station, so as to make it worth the 
while of those companies to spend money for the 
accommodation of the Midland ?—The probability is 
that they would be taking traffic away from one or 
other of those companies. 
, 81,229. In the case of Huddersfield, the two parties 
originally in the station have no pecuniary interest in 
increasing the accommodation for the benefit of the 
third company ?—Certainly that is so. 

31,230. And that would be a very common case 
where parties get hostile powers of going into stations ? 
—Yes. 
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31,231. The result is that if the powers Of user 
are once exercised no person in the station has any 
great pecuniary interest in extending it under the 
present arrangement ?—In the absence of any special 
legislation at the time of the obtaining of that power 
it would be as you say. 

31,232. I am taking it as it stands now. Where 
no special obligation is imposed upon any one to 
improve the accommodation, as a general rule neither 
of the parties, when the power has been once exercised, 
has any strong pecuniary interest in increasing the 
accommodation 1?—I would not like to say yes to that; 
you must look to each particular case. 

$1,233. Take Huddersfield ?—Taking Huddersfield, 
I say at once if there was no Midland in the question 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire are agreed with us as 
to the increasing the station accommodation which 
we both think necessary and desirable, and we would 
be prepared to carry it out if we -had available the 
land wwhich 3 is owned jointly by the Midland Company 
and the London and North-western Company. 

$1,234. That is because in the particular case of the 
Huddersfield Station it has become insufficient for 
your own aud Lancashire and Yorkshire traffic ?—It 
has become insufficient, no doubt. 

31,235. Have similar difficulties arisen in other 
cases of joint stations, take Preston for instance P— 
Preston was a case, certainly, where the interests of 
the two companies were not supposed to be equal, 
and where the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
possessed a separate station for their East Lancashire 
traffic, and therefore the pressure-was not so great 
upon them as it was upon us, and it was not so neces- 
sary for them as it was for us to increase the accom- 
modation at Preston. And though we were anxious 
for years and years to improve the Preston Station 
it was not till the appointment of their late Chairman 
that we were enabled to bring about an arrangement 
with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company. 

31,236. In the case of Preston, the Lancashire and 


' Yorkshire Company, from the circumstances you have 
stated, had no great pecuniary interest in increasing 


the accommodation ?-—'They did not see that they 
were going to be any better off by the expenditure, 
and their interest was not ours. We had two-thirds of 
the North Union line and they had only one-third ; 
we had two-thirds of interest, and more than two- 
thirds of desire to improve and enlarge the station; 
they thought the expenditure could be saved or staved 
off to some future day, and it was not till some four 
years ago, I think, that we came to an agreement as 
to the enlargement of the station. 

31,237. Taking another joint station, which I think 
is on a different footing, viz.,.the Chester Station, 
there, I believe, there is a committee established by 
Act of Parliament having power ‘to call upon the 
companies for money ?—Yes, that is the case both at 
Chester and at Shrewsbury, Hereford is a case where 
we have not agreed, the joint lines and stations are 
managed by a joint committee of the Great Western 
Company and the London and North-western Com- 
pany, and all their proceedings are subject to the 
decision of a standing arbitrator, who, in case of differ- 
ence, may be called in, and who has power to decide 
what shall be done in such cases. 

81,288. Taking the stations at which there is in- 
sufficient accommodation and into which the London 
and North-western Company work, or which the 
London and North-western Company own, are they 
mostly joint stations or single owned stations P—I 


. think our difficulties are always at joint stations; we 


are constantly improving and enlarging those which 
are owned by ourselves; if we have any difficulty at 
all it is at joint stations. Our two great difficulties at 
this moment where we have come to a dead lock, are 
the case of Hereford and the case of Huddersfield. 
We have untied the knot at Carlisle and Preston. 
I think those were the four blots in our working. 

31,239. The difficulties with regard to Carlisle and 
Preston are setiled P—Yes. 

31,240. (Mr. Galt.) In such cases as Huddersfield, 
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where you have come to a dead lock, would not it be 
desirable that there should be power to appeal to the 
Railway. Commissioners or the Board of Trade or 
some other authority, so as to settle absolutely how it” 
should be done ?—I am not sure whether the Board 
of Trade do or do not possess that power at the pre- 
sent moment, but I know that the Corporation o 
Huddersfield have memorialised the Board of Trad 
as to the condition of the Huddersfield Station ; I am’ 
not sure whether they have power to say what plan 
should be adopted. be 

31,241. Do you think it is desirable in such cases | 
as Huddersfield that there should be a properly con-— 
stituted authority to settle what should be done where 
the public safety is concerned ?—I do not think those 
cases occur very frequently. I believe that with re-" ‘ 
gard to Huddersfield we shall probably settle that 
case next session by going to Parliament ourselves “ 
deal with the question. . 

31,242. It has been many years in the state ll 
which it is now ?—It has been in the state in whith 
it is now from the first. I should think since 1849” 
there has been little or no alteration made in the ; 
station. 5 

31,248. Does not a case of that sort prove the — 
necessity of some authority to settle such questions 
where the public safety is concerned ?—The ’ best 
tribunal to settle a question of that kind is a com- 
mittee of Parliament, I would rather trust to com- 
mittees of both houses than to any public department.’ ‘, 

31,244. (Chairman.) Tf the committees to whom’ 
the Bill was referred, which gave power to the Mid- 
land to come into Huddersfield Station, had inserted — 
a restriction upon the Midland Company that they 
should not work into it till they had made it suffi- — 
ciently large, would not that probably have brought — 
about the work ?—Yes. a 

31,245. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did not those com- — 
mittees have the report of the officer of the Board of © 
Trade before them saying that the station was in a — 
dangerous state when they let the Midland in ?—I 
think probably that is so. 

31,246. Do you consider that if the Midland were © 
to stand upon their rights, and work into the Hudders- © 
field Station now, it would be attended with increased 
risk to the public using the station P—Yes. 

31,247. Do you think that it would be right in that — 
case for the inspecting officer to refuse to open the, 
new portion of the Midland line which would be the / 
means of bringing traffic into that station, and for — 
the purpose of which traffic they require to use the — 
station ?—In this case there is no new portion of 
Midland line; they would run from Sheffield to Peni- ~ 
stone, over the Sheffield Company’s line, and from 
Penistone into Huddersfield, over the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire ; they gain admission over the old line of © 
railway, so that it would not be necessary to it i 
the sanction of the Board of Trade. 

31,248. Would not it be the new line that was idle - 
in connexion with the Lancashire and Yorkshire p— 
No, they run over the old line. Running powers 
were given to the Midland practically from Sheffield — 
to Huddersfield ; if they commencé to run they will — 
bring additional trains upon that old line. ) 

3, ,249. Did the London and North-western Com- — 
pany appear in opposition to that Bill by which the 
Midland obtained access ‘to Huddersfield Station? — 
—No; in the first instance when théy got the con- — 
sent as it were of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, so — 
far as the Lancashire and Yorkshire could give their — 
consent, and when an agreement was entered into — 
between the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company and 
the Midland Company which was scheduled to the 
Act, we did not appear before the committee and we — 
were not prebably aware of the full intention and 
scope of what was proposed, and it appears to have 
escaped the attention of the London and North-western 
Company ; but subsequently, in 1873, we were con- 
senting parties to the admission of the Midland Com- 
pany on the terms on which the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire had previously agreed to admit them; in 
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fact the Midland Company in 1873 got our consent. to 
what the Lancashire and Yorkshire had given them 
in 1866, and it was at that time that the committees 
of Parliament or the companies themselves previously 
using the station should have inserted some provision 
with regard to the increase of the station. 

31,250. (Zarl of Belmore.) Was the Bill in which 
this agreement that escaped your notice was scheduled 
an unopposed Bill or not ?—I am not quite prepared 
to speak upon that point. — 

31,251, Generally speaking a single-sided station 
where there is a great deal of traffic is more dangerous 
than a two-sided station ?—There are cases in which 
a single-sided station is the only one that can be pro- 
vided, but in all instances we would prefer where 
physically the circumstances are in favour of it, having 
a two-sided station to a single-sided station. 

81,252. Such a thing would never be done with 
your consent as was done at Gambridge where they 
converted a double station into a single one ?—No. I 
do not know the reason that led to the conversion 
there, but what I say is this, speaking according to 
experience, we prefer a double-sided station to a single- 
sided one. | 

81,253. (Chairman.) With regard to.single line 
working, the single lines on the London and North- 
western Company are worked upon the staff system ? 
—Generally they are. 

31,254, Are there any exceptions ?—There are two 

exceptions that occur to me, the one being our line 
between Pontardulais and Swansea, and the other the 
Vale of Towy between Llandeilo and Llandovery. 
'. 31,255. Do they both belong solely to the London 
and North-western Company ?—The line from Pontar- 
dulais to Swansea belongs solely to the London and 
North-western Company, the other being a line in 
which we are jointly interested with the Llanelly 
‘Company. 

81,256. How is the line from Pontardulais to 
Swansea worked ?—Upon the telegraph principle. 

31,257, What is the reason of working that upon 
the telegraph principle instead of on the staff prin- 
eiple ?—It is a line which, has recently been acquired 
(within the last three years) by the London and North- 
western Company, and we found the system prevailing, 
not only on that line which we bought, but upon the 
Llanelly Railway, and upon the Vale of Towy which 
was formerly worked by the Llanelly people, and 
which is now worked by the Great Western; we 
found that that system prevailed generally in that 
district, and we thought it better to continue the 
telegraphic system upon the Swansea line. 

_ 81,258. You found the system prevailing when you 
became owners of the line >—Yes; and existing upon 
adjoining lines over which we ran. 

31,259. Have you any branches which were con- 
structed by the London and North-western in the 
first instance, worked otherwise than on the staft 
‘system ?—Our rule is almost universally to work the 
‘single lines upon the staff system. 

31,260. You have a single line from Watford to 
‘St. Albans ?—Yes. are 7 

31,261. Is that worked on the staff system ?—Yes. , 

31,262. A large proportion of your communication 
from Bedford to Cambridge is single ?—A portion of 
the Bedford and Cambridge line has been doubled 
from Lord’s Bridge to Sandy; the Watford and 
‘St. Albans is worked by the staff system, and the 
Watford and Rickmansworth is worked in the same 


way. 

31,263, (Sir J, L. Simmons.) What is the length 
of that?—Four miles; then the Cheddington and 
Aylesbury and the Winslow and Banbury are worked 
upon the staff system. Our longest length of single 
line working is upon the Central Wales Railway. 

31,264. What is the length of that?—From Knighton 
to Llandovery, with the exception of two miles in the 
centre, the distance would be about 47 miles, and 
there are 10 crossing stations. 

81,265. (Chairman.) What is the length of the 
Winslow and Banbury line ?>—24 lines. 
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31,266. Over a portion of that 24 miles of single 
line you have the Northampton and Banbury working ? 
—The Northampton and Banbury work over it from 
Cockly Break to Banbury. 

31,267. How many miles is that ?—Probably five 
or six miles. 

_ 81,268. The communication from Banbury south- 
wards to Maidenhead is a single line all the way, is 
not it >—That is Great Western. 

31,269. It is single to Varney, it is single from 
Varney to Aylesbury, and it is single from Aylesbury 
to Maidenhead ?—Yes. 

31,270. Your morning trains up, I presume, are 
arranged for the purpose of getting through from 
Buckingham and that district ?—I think we con- 
sidered the connexion of those trains more particularly 
with our main line trains at Bletchley. 

31,271. You have 24 miles from Banbury to Win- 
slow, do you know the distances further on ?—No, I 
do not know the distances through that country. 

31,272. In that case a portion of the single line is 
run over by another company’s ?— Yes, from Cockly 
Break to Banbury. 

31,278. Are there any branches upon the Central 
Wales coming into the single line ?—No. 

31,274. In the case of the Winslow and Banbury 
have you a separate staff from Banbury to Cockly 
Break 7—Yes, that is the ease of every point of 
junction where another line comes in, it necessitates 
making it a staff station. 

31,275. (Earl of Belmore.) When you come to a 
junction you leave a staff and take another staff ?— 
That is so, you leave a staff and take another. The 
staffs are made of different shapes and colours, and 
there are also written or engraved upon them the 
stations between which the staffs are allowed to 
be used ; they are invariably carried by the engine- 
driver in a socket upon the front of the engine; he 
takes the staff and puts it in the socket, or, if he is 
proceeding without the staff, and taking a ticket he 
has a little spring in which he fastens the ticket. 

31,276. Whenever he meets another train, or crosses 
another train, he exchanges staffs p—Yes. 

31,277. (Chairman.) He gives up his staff to the 
station master P—Yes, 

31,278. Do you consider, from your experience, 
that that is the safest mode of working single lines ?— 
J can understand the working of a single line being 
most safely conducted, where one engine only is em- 
ployed, without any staff at all. I can also under- 
stand the safe working of a single line with the train 
staff only, and without the telegraph as an auxiliary. 
I believe that in the long single lines, such as we have 
in the case of the Central Wales, it is not impossible 
to work them with the train staff only, but I think it 


is desirable, in those long single lines, to have both. 


telegraph and train staff, because irregularities occur 
at times, trains get delayed, and arrangements have 
to be made with regard to the passage of trains in 
various ways, and it would be impossible to work a 
long single line without the telegraph as an auxiliary. 

31,279. (Earl of Belmore.) Will you explain how 
you modify the staff system by means of the telegraph. 
I mean supposing a train is delayed down the line and 
you want to push a train on ?—Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, if the trains were working regularly, the 
staff would be sent by a particular train from the staff 
station on to the other station, but if the following 
train is late, the station master in his discretion would 
probably send the train that should take the staff for- 
ward with a ticket, keeping the staff back, so as to let 
the succeeding train follow in the same direction with 
the staff. 

31,280. L am speaking of a train coming the other 
way. Supposing that a train starting from Llandilo 
for Knighton was delayed by some means or other at 
Llandovery, and it ought to cross a train coming from 
Knighton going south at Garth, is there any means 
by a combination of the staff system and the telegraph 
system by which, without incurring accident, you 
could change the crossing place from Garth to Llan- 
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wrtyd for instanece?—I think there is. In no case would 

‘Tallow a train to go forward contrary to the statf 
regulations, that is to say, without either carrying a 
ticket or the staff, but still if trains get delayed and 
get out of course, it is possible to telegraph to particu- 
lar stations, and, say instead of sending a train forward 
with the staff, to send it forward with a ticket, and 
arrange the working of the trains in that way. ‘The 
working of the train staff and the train telegraph 
together, does not offer such great facility as working 
by the telegraph without the staff, and it would lead 
in many cases to greater delay in working by the staff 
only than it would in working the trains by the tele- 
graph only, but I think greater safety would be 
attained in working the trains upon the train staff and 
the train telegraph system than by working trains on 
the telegraph system only. 

31,281. (Chairman.) The staff is a check upon the 
station master in giving orders?—It is a check upon 
the station master in giving orders. If it fell to my lot 
again to work any long length of single line upon the 
telegraph system only, I would certainly lay down 
some regulation by which before a train was allowed 
to leave a section, say section A. to go on to B., 
the engine-driver in charge of that train should 
have some visible sign, in fact a permit, to say that 
the line was clear from A. to B., that a “line 
clear ” ticket. or whatever you might call it should be 
written in by the telegraph clerk and signed by the 
station master and given to the engine-driver as his 
authority to proceed. I would not trust to mere 
verbal instructions from the telegraph clerk to say 
“ine clear,”’ and which might be communicated from 
one official to the other before it reached the engine- 
driver. I would not allow that in working a single 
line. There must be a line clear ticket to indicate 
to everybody concerned that information has been 
received from a reliable source and is to be depended 
on. 
‘31,282. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would you require 
that ticket to be prepared or signed by the station 
master always >—I think it should be made out by the 
telegraph clerk and signed by the station master. 

31,283. (Chairman.) You would have two sig- 
natures ?—Yes. 

31,284. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would it be necessary to 
have any signature. Could not a particular form of 
ticket be adopted that would be all that was neces- 
sary ’—You would have to fill it up.. The telegraph 
clerk would say, received, line clear, message from B. 
to A. at such and such a time, and therefore the line 
is clear. He would sign that and hand it to the station 
master, and the station master or his deputy in his 
absence should be the person to give that to the engine- 
driver. ; 

31,285. (Mr. Galt.) Should the message be re- 
peated ?—Certainly. 

31,286. (Earl of Belmore.) What means would you 
take to prevent a train that has been delayed at 
Llandovery coming on before a train in the opposite 
direction, that has been pushed on to save time, arrives 
at Llandovery ?—TI think in working a combination of 
the telegraph and the train staff on long lengths of 
single line you would be exposed to delays to trains 
coming in opposite directions, because you could not 
re-arrange the trains by the staff with the same facility 
as you could by the telegraph without any staff. Still, 
I think it far better on single lines to be exposed to 
delay than to incur the consequent risk of accident 
that might otherwise arise. 

31,287. (Chairman.) This case might arise follow- 
ing out the course you indicated about the tickets, that 
if the station clerk at B. wrongly signalled “line clear ” 
when he ought not to have done so, station A. would 
start its train, but if they were working the staff system 
the driver would not leave B. if he had not got the 
staff ?—Yes. | 4 

31,288. The absence of the staff would show that 
there was some mistake in the signal ?—Yes. I 
should prefer myself in working a long single line to 
work a combination of the staff and the telegraph. I 
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believe, admitting the force of what the Earl of Bel. 
more has said, in many cases it would result in delay to 
trains. You would not probably work a long line with 


the same facility by.the staff system only, but you get — 


additional safety, and if I had to fall back upon the — 


telegraph system only I would surround it with such — 


additional precautions as to make it a matter of absolute 
certainty. 
81,289. (Mr. Ayrton.) The staff system by itself 
cannot be adopted apparently, the moment you have 
any amount of traffic you fall back upon the staff and 
ticket system ?—Yes, practically it is the train staff 
and ticket system. ( 
31,290. If you have the ticket system with the staff 
system, you may as well have the ticket system with 
the telegraph, may you not ?—The ticket system with — 


the train staff is to provide for trains following each — 


other ; the object of the adoption of ‘the staff and — 
ticket system combined with the train telegraphic — 
system, is to make it absolutely certain that no trains — 
coming in opposite directions should meet each other, — 


In working the staff and ticket system, the tickets are — 


h 


kept in a box, and that box can only be unlocked — 


when the staff for that particular section is at the 
station ; the station master could not, under proper 
regulations, give a ticket unless he had got the staff. 


31,291. I presume the best mode of working a — 


single line is dependent on a consideration of all the — 
circumstances of that line, the position of the passing — 


places, the distance between each set of passing places, — 
whether the station sidings were independent of the 
through line, the quantity of trains passing over the 
line, the intervals between them and the nature of 
those trains, whether they were fast’ trains or slow, 
whether goods trains or passenger trains. Must not 


ik 
f 


the mode of working a line depend on all those con- — 
siderations, and are there not a great many considera- — 
tions that would make it almost impracticable to work — 
the staff system ?—I do not know of any condition of © 


things that would make it so ona single line. We 


work those 47 miles upon the train staff and telegraphic — 


system. 

31,292. Do you know how the trains are worked 
on the single linesin HKurope and America, and in 
India ?—I know something of the American system, 
and of the lines in India. ; 

31,293. Do you know whether. they work the staff’ 
in America ?—The single lines in America are worked 
pretty much upon the Highland system, or rather the 
Highland system is an adaptation of the American 
system ; they have a train despatcher in the central 
office, who regulates the running and crossing of trains 
at certain places. 

31,294. There are many thousand miles of single 


lines in India; are you aware how they are worked? 


—By train telegraph, I believe. 


31,295. There are also thousands of miles of single | 


lines on the continent; do you know how they are 
worked ?—I do not know that there are many ame 
sands of single lines on the continent ; there may b 
but I am not conversant with the working of them. 
31,296. (Chairman.) According to your view, it is 
not safe on a single line, when they are not using the 
staff, to let the trains go on without the driver re- 
ceiving some outward and visible indication that his” 


road is clear ; you would not consider it safe to trust 


merely to the verbal order of the station master or the 
telegraph clerk ?—No. ye 
31,297. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you maintain tha 
opinion if you ascertained as a fact that there are 
many more thousands of miles of single line than exist 
in England worked on a system contrary to that on 
which you say a single line ought to be worked ?—I 
am asked of course my opinion as to which of those 
various plans of working single lines is desirable, and 
what I mean to convey to the Commission is that the 
safest plan according to my notions (I am not speaking 
of facilities of working) is that of train staff and tele- 
graph combined. I think the train telegraph system 
affords you greater facility for the working of a 
larger extent of traffic and especially irregular traflie 
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from running long distances than the system of 
train telegraph and staff does. No doubt with the 
train telegraph you can work a larger traffic with 
ereater facility, but what I say is that I would not 
adopt the train telegraph system, only unless accom- 
panied with this additional safeguard of “line clear” 
being given from section to section, and I am speak- 
ing with due regard to safety of working of those 
lines, instead of trusting to mere verbal instructions 
from the telegraph clerk to a porter, from the porter 
to the foreman, and from the foreman to the engine- 
driver. I say the engine-dviver must be reasonably 
assured that he has the line clear before he starts. 

31,298. You are now introducing an element into 
the question that may be purely hyphothetical, viz., 
the working of a large system of railways by verbal 
communication between one man and the other, that 
may or may not be the case ?—I do not think it is 
hypothetical. I believe it exists in many cases where 
lines are worked on the telegraph system, and where 
what I call the line clear ticket is not adopted. 

31,299. Practically the London and North-western 
Company’s experience of single line is almost insig- 
nificant, is not it?—As compared with the single 
lines in all the world it is. 

31,300. As compared even with single lines in 
the United Kingdom ?—I am speaking not only from 
a London and North-western point of view, but from 
my own experience of nearly 25 years that I have 
been practically in the management of railways. 
During part of that time up to the year 1864, when I 
came to London, besides managing an important district 

for the London and North-western in Shropshire 
and South Wales, I had the charge of the working of 


all the single lines that were opened in Wales com-. 


mencing at Shrewsbury and Oswestry, and running 
down to Aberystwith and along the Welsh Coast, the 
Hereford, Hay, and Brecon, and the Brecon and 
Merthyr. I suppose I had the working of pretty 
nearly 250 miles of single line under my own direct 
charge for several years up to the end of 1864. 
31,301. Were they ever worked without a staff?— 
All those lines in Wales from Oswestry to Aberystwith, 
and from Welshpool to Aberystwith, and along the 
Welsh Coast to Portmadoc and Pwllheli have always 
been worked on the staff system with a conbination of 
the train telegraph. The Mid Wales and the Brecon 
and Merthyr are also worked upon that system. 
31,302. (Chairman.) I find in the report ef Captain 
Tyler with respect to a collision on the Great North 
of Scotland, which is worked on the telegraph system 
without the staff, he says: “ The 1.20 p.m. down mixed 
“ train from Aberdeen to Peterhead came into colli- 
* sion about 3 p.m., while travelling at a speed of 20 
“ to 25 miles an hour, within about 1,400 yards of the 
Arnage Station, with alight engine, that was running 
at about the same speed in the opposite direction. 
Four passengers complained of injury. The driver 
of the light engine died from his injuries. The 
* driver of the leading engine of the train was killed 
“ on the spot, and his fireman died of his injuries the 
“next morning, and the driver and firenian on the 
second engine and a guard travelling on the first 
engine were injured. The collision occurred in con- 
sequence of a mistake on the part of the driver of 
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“ the light engine. He should have remained with 
his engine at the Arnage Station until the down 
mixed train had passed, but instead of doing so he 
was proceeding to Ellon Station, under the impres- 
sion that he was to pass the mixed train there, in 
accordance with the practice when he had before 
worked with the same train previously to July 1873. 
He had not apparently consulted his time-table.” 
In that case, you think he should not have been 
allowed to go forward without a visible sign that the 
line was clear ?—Yes, that is my opinion. 

31,303. Referring to the Thorpe case, the staff would 
have prevented that accident ?—Wither the staff or the 
line clear ticket would have prevented that accident. 


31,304. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Can you tell us any- 
thing with regard to the comparative safety of single 
lines in America, the continent, and India, as compared 
with the single lines you have been in the habit of 
working in England ?—No, not anything that would 
be reliable. I may say with regard to some of the 
Indian lines, that some three or four trains a day is the 
measure of the traffic that runs upon some of the long 
lines ; the number of trains is very few, and they are 
comparatively heavier than we have on our single 
lines. 

31,305. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider the working 
of a single line so dangerous that it is necessary to 
take every precaution to avoid accidents ?—The very 
condition of things points out that it is more difficult 
and attended with more risk unless properly guarded 
to work a single line than to work a double line; it is 
possible to work single lines with great safety and 
certainty. 

31,3806. (Chairman.) Have you considered the 
practicability of keeping time on railways ?—I think it 
very desirable, and our exertions, ia common with all 
other railway companies, are directed to that very 
subject. 


31,307. Could you keep exact time according to the 
time-tables ?—It is impossible. 

31,308. By no arrangement could you do that ?—I 
think that we attain a very large proportion of punctu- 
ality ; that of course varies according to the seasons of 
the year, the state of the weather, the weight of the 
traffic, and many other things ; but that we could under 
all circumstances make every train punctual, I think is 
quite out of the question. I never hope to attain to 
that state of perfection in railway management. 

31,309. Do you think it would be desirable where 
the trains are found often to be unpunctual to reduce 
the rate of speed, or to extend the time in which the 
journey was to be accomplished ?—I think the com- 
panies are constantly revising the working of their 
trains, and making alterations with a view to attain 
greater punctuality, and as I endeavoured to explain 
to the Commission yesterday, there is nota month passes 
but what we sit in conference with all our principal 
officers, and consider the suggestions that aye made as 
to carrying out that very object, but as to saying that 
we could ever succeed in ensuring strict punctuality, 
I do not think we could. 

31,310. (Mr. Galt.) In the case of fog or bad 
weather, it would be impossible ?—That I have already 
alluded to. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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31,311. (Chairman.) You are the general manager 
of the Midland Railway ?—I am. 

31,812. And you have been connected with the 
management of the Midland Railway for a long series 
of years?—I have been connected with that railway 
from first to last for, I think, about 28 years. I have 
been manager of the Midland Railway for the last 
22 years ; and in former years, before the amalgama- 
tion, I was connected with a portion of the Midland 
Railway, and I had the management of that portion 
for some time. 

31,313. Between the years 1870 and 1873 there was 
a considerable increase of accidents upon railways. 
Can you give the Commissioners any suggestions as 
to the means of preventing them, or can you tell us 
what you think were the principal contributing causes 
of those accidents ?-—From 1870 to 1873 the traffic of 
the country increased so rapidly that no doubt all 
companies felt a difficulty in dealing with it, and that 
no dotibt contributed to a large extent to the number 
of accidents. 

31,314. The increase of traffic ?—The increase of 
traffic was the chief cause in my judgment of the in- 
creased number of accidents. 

31,315. (Mr. Galt.) But have you observed that 
the increase of accidents has far exceeded the pro- 
portion to the number of travellers ?—I do not think 
that it has done so. Iam, of course, speaking of the 
Midland Railway itself, and I should say certainly not. 
There is, probably, no such instance of an increase of 
traffic on any railway in the kingdom as has taken 
place upon the Midland Railway in the last four or 
five years. 

31,816. (Chairman.) With regard to the increase of 
the traffic as given in the returns of the Board of 
Trade, I notice that it does not include season tickets? 
—No. 

31,317. During those years, was there not a large 
increase of season tickets ?—There was a large increase 
in that period. I think that the season tickets must 
have increased three or four fold. We have now about 
10,000 season ticket holders. 

31,318. And they would travel, say, twice a week ?= 
They would travel twice aday. The great bulk of 
our season ticket holders go in and out of London in 
the day, and great numbers of them go in and out 
in the middle of the day. Taking the average 
throughout the year at 300 days, that would represent 
shor tly the number of times that they travel. 


31,319. That would make a very large addition to 
the number ?—-Yes. For instance, m 1868 the number 
of season tickets was 2,118, and I know that we have 
now 10,000 season tickets, so that the number has 
been increased five-fold. 

31,3820. (Mr. Ayrton.) That represents an enor- 
mous number of passenger journeys, because it is 
6,000,000 on your railway alone ?—Yes. I have this 
morning taken out the number of passengers whom 
we carried in 1874. I find that in 1874 we carried 
24,224,042 passengers, and if you add the season 
tickets it will make 30,224,042 passengers. j 

31,821. That would be 25 per cent. additional for 
season ticket holders ?—I believe that that would not 
unfairly represent the whole number of passengers. 

31,322. (Earl of Belmore.) The season ticket 
holders of course have short journeys ?—Yes; in the 
neighbourhood of London of course they are short, but 


"in the neighbourhood of many of the other large towns 


they are not short. We have many season tickets 
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from Bedford to eee which is a distance of 6 
miles./*) 
32,323. Would persons who were as far off as ial 
come up every day to London ?—Yes, or very nearly — 
every day ; and again there are season ticket holders 
at Birmingham, Bristol, re Derby, None 
and other large towns. 
31,324. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that those persons | : 
feud long distances would not travel more than four a 
days a week on the average ?—I have taken an avi - 
of one journey in and out for 300 working days in the | 
year, and I know that great numbers of those persons” 
travel four times a day, particularly at such places as_ 
London, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Wakefield, and 
soon. J think that two journeys a day are within the 
mark. a 
31,325. Then you must make an allowance for 
holidays ?—Yes. The journeys of course are vi 
short, but still they are journeys. Speaking of the , 
increase, I find that the increase in the passenger re- — 
ceipts on the Midland Railway from 1868 to 1878 for — 
the five years was from 935,459/. to 1,398,4401, or — 
close upon 600,000/., which is about 9 per cent. increase — 


31,326. (Chairman.) Attributing the cause of acci- 
dent a good deal to the increase of the traffic, tel 
step would you take to remedy it?—The great step 
which the Midland Com pany have taken is in providineall 
accommodation at the various stations on the line for — 
the increased traffic. From 1865 or 1866 up to the — 
present time a very large sum of money has been eyie ¥ 
merely upon the old portion of the Midland Railway ; 
and without going into the details of the expenditure - 
for many years 1 may state that last year alone we 
spent upwards of a million of money in providing 
extra accommodation upon the older portions of our — 
stations, and this year we are going on probably at a” 
greater Tate than that ; but I think I may say that for A a 
the last five or six years we have not spent less. than — 
from 700,000/. to 800,000/. a year in providing addi- 
tional accommodation. 


31,327. You are speaking of additional accommoda- — 
tion at stations >—At stations and upon the line, ab 
sidings and doubling the line. 
31 5328. You have doubled your line and have added — 
a third line at places ?—Yes. 4 
31,829. On the Midland system have you at all” & 
formed any loop connexions, so as to relieve your line 
by new lines ?—Yes. This is a hand map of the Mid- — 
land system, it has been got out for the purpose of — 
showing the block system where it is at work. re 
31,330. Can you mention any instances where your 
company have constructed loop lines or new junctions ? F 
—One important loop line which was constructed a — 
few years ago is the line from Chesterfield through — 
Sheffield to Rotherham. 
31,331. You have now made a link from Chester- — 
fieid ?—We have made a link from Chesterfield through _ 
Sheffield joining the old Sheffield and Rotherham — 
Railway at Masborough. Then it will be seen that — 
practically we have a double line now from Masborough — 
through to the Trent and to Leicester ; and I may stat: 
that we completed last year doubling the line from the — 
Trent to Leicester with four lines of rails. We also q 
made four lines of rails from the junction near Ches- 
terfield to Clay Cross where the two lines diverge, so 
that now we have practically four lines of rails from Mas- 
borough to Leicester. We are now at work in doubling 
the line from Leicester to Wigston, where the i 
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line leaves the old line; and we have just commenced 
doubling the line from Bedford to Ampthill, and from 
Leagrave to Luton, and upon the opening of the 
London line we had four lines of rails from London 
to the Brent. ° 

81,382. That is near Mill Hill ?—Yes, at Hendon, 
you will find it upon the map at a place called the 
Welsh Harp. Then the original works of the London 
and Bedford line were so constructed that the over 
bridges were built for four lines, and the land was 
bought for it, and a considerable amount of work was 
done. Last year we applied to Parliament for power 
to double the line from a place called Rushton near 
Kettering to Bedford, and also for power to make a 
line from Rushton to Manton, which joins the Peter- 
borough line. In the session before that we obtained 
powers for a line from Melton to Nottingham, and we 
are constructing that line, and we are just about 
letting the contract for the line from Manton to Rush- 
ton; and when those lines are completed we shall 
have four lines of rail from Masborough to London, 
which is about 160 miles. 

31,333. As I understand, from Rotheram to Chester- 
field the line is an ordinary double line, and then from 
Chesterfield to Clay Cross there are four lines ?— 
Yes. 

31,334. And then from Clay Cross there are two 
lines to the Trent ?—Yes, and there are two lines 
through Derby to the same point. 

31,335. (Ser J. L. Simmons.) Yourun round by the 
Trent to Nottingham, do you not ?>—Yes, you will see 
the line there. 

31,336. (Earl De La Warr.) Will those works be 
shortly completed ?—Yes, a part of those lines will 
be completed in a short time. 

31,337. Can you state at ail the period in which 
they will be completed ?—I think that in about three 
or four years from Masborough to London there will 
be four lines. 

31,338. (Chairman.) Do you consider that by the 


course which you have taken in obtaining powers to _ 


make these loop lines they are of more advantage to 
you than laying down four lines of railway >—They 
are of very much greater value, because you practically 
accommodate a new country, although it is very light 
in population, and you can relieve the main line of a 
large proportion of the traffic. For instance, I may 
give this as an illustration, the line from Nottingham 
to Melton will relieve the main line of the mineral 
traffic from the Erewash Valley going into the eastern 
counties, which is a very large traffic. All the line 
from Erewash up to the point of junction with the 
Syston and Peterborough line will be relieved of that 
heavy mineral traffic. We exchange a very large 
traffic with the London and North-western Company 
at Rugby in addition to a large traffic by the Great 
Northern line; but of course on the opening of our 
own line it relieved the Great Northern Company on 
one side and the London and North-western Company 
on the other. 

31,339. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As far as the tratlic 
was concerned, it was-merely a diminution of it ?— 
Yes. 

31,340. (Earl De La Warr.) When you have com- 
pleted all these new lines, do you consider that you 
will have sufficient accommodation to meet the traffic 
which has arisen of late years ?—I cannot look into 
the future, but I see how the traffic has increased. 

31,341. But at the present moment you consider 
that you have done so?—I may say that instructions 
have been given for doubling the Erewash Valley 
line. We have four lines of rails in a certain por- 
tion of that line, and I have no doubt that the whole 
of the Erewash Valley line, as far as the collieries 
extend, will have four lines of rails. 

31,342. (Chairman.) One question as to increased 
accommodation is with respect to the accommodation 
at joint stations, into which one company has either 
acquired running powers, or rights of user, or where 
stations have been originally constructed under joint 
powers. There appear to be several cases in this 
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country where it is not disputed that additional accom- 
modation is wanted ?>—That is so. 

31,348. And the principal case where the accom- 
modation is very short is at joint stations. Can you 
explain that matter? Take, for instance, Hudders- 
field >—At Huddersfield there has been considerable 
difficulty. That station belongs at present to the 
London and North-western and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Companies. We applied to Parliament 
some years ago for a line from near Barnsley to Hud- 
dersfield, and a committee of the House of Lords 
thought proper to refuse our Bill on the ground that 
we ought to accept the offer of the Sheffield Company 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company to run 
over their lines from Sheffield through Penistone to 
Huddersfield. It has been arranged that we are to 
be joint owners of the station paying one-third of the 
capital. We bought a considerable quantity of land, 
namely, some 23 or 24 acres; that land has become 
jointly owned by the three companies, and it has now 
only been waiting for the engineers to carry out the 
plans for the joint station; in the meantime we have 
not been running to Huddersfield. The Board of 
Trade have reported upon it, and although we have 
had running powers for some years, we have never 
exercised them. 

31,344. (Karl of Belmore.) Have the Board of 
Trade prevented your going into Huddersfield >—No ; 
they could not prevent it. 

31,345. (Chairman.) It was in consequence of 
memorials from the town ?—Yes. 

31,346. (Earlof Belmore.) It is merely that because 
the Board of Trade have reported against it you do 
not think it right to do it?—No; it will be a very 
costly affair, and it is a very difficult case. 

31,347. (Chairman.) There were a considerable 
number of years of difficulty before you came to that ? 
—Yes. 

31,348. There are some other cases of joint stations 
where there has been difficulty; for instance at Bristol ? 
—Yes. Wehad no passenger station of our own, and 
we used the existing station at Temple Mead, the 
Bristol and Exeter Company having that station. 
Three or four years ago we obtained power to construct 
a station for the three companies, the Midland Com- 
pany of course contributing a part of the expense, 
which station I think will be open in 12 months ; it will 
relieve Bristol. The existing state of things has 
been a source of great annoyance to passengers. 

31,349. I think that you have had something to do 
with Hereford ?-—I am sorry to say that the two great 
companies are in that position that they cannot agree, 
There are two stations at Hereford, namely, the Barr’s 
Court Station and the Barton Station. We have 
running powers to the Barton Station, but not to the 
Barr’s Court Station. Parliament refused to give us 
powers to the Barr’s Court Station. We think that 
one station should be adopted, and enlarged and im- 
proved. We are now the lessees of the Hereford, Hay, 
and Brecon Railway with running powers from Wor- 
cester to Hereford, and we are quite willing to join 
the Great Western Company and the North-western 
Company in selecting a joint station, and to provide 
our quota of the capital. 

31,350. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the interchange of 
passenger traffic carried on through the town by 
horses ?—Yes. 

31,351. ( Chairman.) May I take it generally to be 
the case, that there has been difficulty and delay in 
getting joint stations enlarged, so as to meet the re- 
quirements of the traffic, more than has been the case 
with single stations ?—Yes. 

31,352. I suppose that it is commonly the case that 
no great pecuniary advantage is to be obtained by the 
owning companies from enlarging the station ?>— Yes. 

31,358. And therefore there is no great pressure 
upon them to do it?—Just so. There is another 
joint station which we are about opening at Carlisle, 
where I think we provide interest upon a capital of 
200,0002. for enlarging it. 
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31,354. (Sir J. 1. Simmons.) Has not the case of 
Hereford been referred to the Railway Commissioners ? 
_-I was applied to by several gentlemen in Hereford 
and the neighbourhood to assist them in their appli- 
cation to the Railway Commissioners, and I told them 
that they had far better make out their own case. It has 
not been before the Railway Commissioners, but it 
will be, but I think that it is better for it to be left 
to the railway companies ; and I think that if it is 
left to them a solution of the matter will be found. 

31,355. If you increased the risk of working the 
station, say at Hereford, would it not be desirable to 
go to the Railway Commissioners, so as to compel the 
other companies to agree with you in order to do it 
with safety ?—I think not. I think that those things 
are always best left to the companies ‘themselves. 
There are always great difficulties in getting property. 
I do not think that the companies neglect the matter. 
There are a variety of causes why a station is not 
enlarged. At Birmingham, for instance, the London 
and North-western Company got power some few 
years ago to spend a very large sum of money upon 
the New Street Station. That station has been opened 
for about 21 years, and at the time when it was opened 
it was thought to be amply sufficient for many gene- 
rations ; but it is not sufficient, and I know that the 
London and North-western Company have been con- 
templating the enlargement of it. The matter is 
surrounded with difficulties; the station is very much 
hemmed in by buildings which cannot be acquired, 
the Grammar School for instance. 

31,356. (Chairman.) And it is also worked by 
tunnels ?—Yes ; at each end of the station. 

31,357. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But still all those 
circumstances would be placed: before the Railway 
Commissioners, and would influence them in any 
recommendation which they might make ?—I do not 
think that we should apply for power to the Railway 
Commissioners in such a case; I do not think that the 
construction is wilfully delayed. 


31,358. (Chatrman.) In point of fact at Birmingham » 


there is the old station at Lawley Street. There is 
an additional passenger station ?’—Yes, and there is 
the Midland Station, and there is also the Curzon 
Street Station, which belongs to the London and 
North-western Company. 

31,359. Those stations have been entirely devoted to 
goods, and the New Street Station has been devoted 
to passengers ?—Yes. 

31,360. The Great Western Company have another 
station with a very considerable area ?—Yes, and in 
the last few years they have very much enlarged and 
improved it. 

31,361. And is not a large station contemplated 
by the Midland Company ?— We have bought a very 
large portion of land, and the plans are ordered by 
the board for enlarging and remodelling the goods 
station, at a cost of upwards of 200,0001. 

31,362. (Earl of Belmore.) You stated that there 
were very great difficulties in the way of the London 
and North-western Company enlarging their New 
Street Station at Birmingham, in consequence of build- 
ings, the Grammar School, and so on. Do you mean 
that the cost would be so great. to procure that pro- 
perty that the railway company would not pay it ?— 
I hardly believe that any payment for the Grammar 
School would be a compensation. The school is upon 
King Edward’s foundation, and they insist upon its 
being inthe town. Where it could be put I do not 
know, but the cost is enormous. 

31,363. But still the difficulty arises from the ques- 
tion of cost ?—Yes. 

31,364. (Chairman.) And there is also the physical 
difficulty of access to the ground ?>—Yes. The Great 

Western tunnel, and the North-western tunnel cross 
each other. The tunnel of the Great Western Com- 
pany crosses over the North-western at about 150 
) The difficulty is in approach- 
ing the station from the streets. The main street, 
namely, New Street, descends to the booking office at 
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rather a steep gradient, and then you have further to 
descend to the platform by steps for about 20 feet. © 

31,365. (Mr. Galt.) Taking the case of Hudders- 
field as a typical case; am I to understand you to say 
that you object to any interference at all by the Rail- 
way Commissioners, or by any other body, when the 
companies cannot agree ?—It is not a question whether 
they cannot agree. I do not think that that question 
ever arises. It has never arisen at Huddersfield. The 
tunnel at the Huddersfield Station terminates close to 
the station, and at the other end of the station there is 
a very long viaduct. I know of no inland town where 
property has become more valuable than at Hudders- 
field. 

31,366. Then it is a question of money ?—Yes. 

31,367. (Chairman.) If I understand the Hudders- 
field case rightly, the London and North-western 
Company, and you together, bought some time since a 
considerable acreage of land ?—Yes, but they propose 
removing the goods station from its present site to 
this new site. 

31,3868. You and the London and North-western 
Company have had that land, if I understand rightly, 
for about three years ?—I think that it is more than 
that ; I think that it is four years. 

31,369. Although that land was bought it has not, 
as I understand, been utilized since ?>—It has not been 
utilized since pending the consideration of the plans. 

31,370. It does not appear to be a land difficulty at 
Huddersfield ?—Not now. 

31,371. It is an engineering difficulty, there being 
a non-agreement of the parties interested >—Yesterday 
the London and North-western Company and ourselves 
had a meeting on the subject, and instructions were 
given for the plans to be prepared, and I have no 
doubt that it will be carried out. 

31,372. At the Carlisle Station the Midland Com- 
pany have come under an agreement binding them to 
pay something ?—Yes, 6 per cent. upon the additional 
cost to be agreed upon. 

31,373. That arrangement leaves the owners of 
the works to carry out those works ?—Yes; under a 
station committee consisting of representatives of the 
Midland Company, the Caledonian Company, and the 
London and North-western Company, who. have a 
voice in carrying out the plans. 

31,374. In that case there does not appear to be 
any delay ?>—No; the works are now in course of 
construction, but it is at a very heavy cost. 

31,375. Do you think that there would be’ any 
objection, or any evil result, if Parliament in future 
cases adopted the plan that the power of user of a 

joint station should not be exercised, unless the works 
which were considered necessary by an arbitrator or 
by a Board of Trade inspector were completed ?>—I 
am afraid that that would lead to some disputes be- 
tween the companies; and as I have said before, I 
have never, found any case affecting the Midland 
Company where there has been any difficulty in 
arriving at a satisfactory solution, 

31,376. I am asking you the question generally 
rather than as to a particular Midland case ?—I hardly 
think that it would facilitate matters if parties were 
driven to that, because, first of all, the question must 
be considered whether the station requires enlarge- 
ment, and, if so, what enlargement, -and then how is it 
to be provided for; and if the Commissioners decided 
that the station must be enlarged it would necessarily 
throw the company into the hands of thé owners of 
property adjoining. Now the great difficulty at present 
is, in obtaining the property of these landowners ; and 
if they knew that the company were compelled to 
buy their property it would involve an increased cost 
which would materially interfere with it. 

31,377. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Suppose that the 
Commissioners could give you the power of purchase ? 

—They cannot do so at present, but if it was ordered 
to be given to us by the Railway Commissioners it 
would increase the value of the land. 

31,378. (Chairman.) At Huddersfield the land has 


been in a difficulty since a third person has acquired a — 
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right to come in >—Taking the case of Huddersfield, I 
believe that it has of late been more a question of 
engineering and expense; there is not,a land difficulty 
there. » 

31,379. (Str J. L. Simmons.) In the meanwhile for 
11 years that station has been reported by the Board 
of Trade as being in a dangerous state ? —-- That 
appears to be so. 

31,380. (Chairman.) At Carlisle has there been any 
difficulty >—The purchase of the land has been a very 
difficult and complicated matter, but it has been com- 
pleted. 

31,381. Then there has been no land difficulty ?— 
No; excepting that it required a very considerable 
time. 

31,3882. Have not the works been carried on as 
rapidly as other works have been carried on ?—No. 
We intend opening the Settle and Carlisle line for 
goods traffic on the 2nd of August, and I have no 
doubt that for passengers it could be opened in two 
or three months afterwards, but we do not intend to 
do it so soon. 

31,383. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You say that you are 
going to open that line on the 2nd of August; will it 
be inspected before that time ?—No; it is for goods. 
The junction at Carlisle has been inspected, and the 
junction at Settle will be inspected. We run into the 
Neweastle and Carlisle line for about one-third of a 
mile outside the station. 

31,384. (Chairman.) That junction with the New- 
castle and Carlisle line was inspected a good many 
years ago ?—Yes. 

31,885. Taking the case of Bristol, was there a 
difficulty in getting the land?—Yes, the cattle market 
closely adjoined the station, and it was necessary to 
take it. 

31,886. When were the powers to increase the 
station obtained ?—I think about three years ago. 

31,387. Was there any application to get power 
over that market ?—In one session it failed, or we 
withdrew the Bill. We also obtained powers to join 
the Bristol and Exeter line, crossing the Great 
Western ; but inasmuch as it was afterwards thought 
desirable that the three companies should join in order 
to get a joint station, we allowed those powers to 
lapse; those powers were obtained about six years 
ago, but we allowed them to lapse, it being no longer 
necessary to carry them out. 

31,388. Those powers which you had for joining I 
suppose included compulsory powers over the necessary 
land ?—No, they did not. We tried to negociate with 
the city authorities, but failed, and therefore we went 
to Parliament for a joint station. We merely took 
powers to join the Bristol and Exeter line, and not to 
do any work. 

31,389. Was there any new ground there which 
was not occupied by the station works ?—No, I think 
not. 

31,390. It was a question of obtaining the market 
ground ?—Yes; and it was a question of cost and as to 
how it should be built. The Midland Company not 
having any station of their own have, of course, to 
pay the largest sum. I think that we pay about 
90,0007. as our contribution. 

31,391. The land difficulty at Bristol appears to 
have been a difficulty ?—It was. 

31,392. Taking other stations, have you found that 
you have been prevented from constructing works 
necessary for the enlargement of the station from not 
‘getting land?—At St. Pancras we have not had any 


difficulty, except with regard to the graveyard. We 


withdrew the application to Parliament for powers at 
the request of the Home Secretary. 

31,398. But I suppose that we may take it that the 
objection to your dealing with that graveyard would 
have prevailed with the Railway Commissioners as it 


prevailed in Parliament ?—I do not see why that 


objection should prevail. : 

_ 31,894. Referring again to the Huddersfield Station, 
I suppose that a third person coming into the station 
does not bring any additional traffic to the other com- 
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panies so as to give them any inducement to enlarge 
the station ?—No. 

31,395. And I suppose that it is generally the case 
in stations that when a third or fourth person comes 
in the additional traffic would not be such as to pay 
the original companies for the enlargement of the 
station ?—Yes; but I do not think that that has 
operated with them. 

31,396. So that there is no inducement for them to 


. enlarge the station ?—No. 


31,397. (Mr. Galt.) Then what inducement is 

there for them to enlarge the station?—I find that 
generally, when it is thought necessary it is done. In 
the case of Huddersfield, the other company were not 
bound to agree with the Midland Company. 
' 31,898. Would it be a fair representation of your 
opinion to say that in a matter where the public wants 
may be on one side, and there may be great danger at 
any particular station, however long it may be before 
the companies can come to any agreement you would 
object to any interference by any authority ?—That 
is putting it as strongly as it can be put. I would 
admit that for those purposes there ought to be some 
interference either in Parliament or in the law courts, 
but I have never known a case such as you have now 
pointed out. 

31,399. In the case of Huddersfield, how long is it 
since the application was made by the Huddersfield 
people ?—I do not know; but I have found that people 
in the town have frequently applied for accommo- 
dation. 

31,400. We find that for many years the present 
state of things has existed, notwithstanding the memo- 
rials from the people of Huddersfield and the Reports 
of the Board of Trade ?—I think that the Huddersfield 
case is the strongest case which I know in England; but 
it is not so strong as the theoretical case which you put. 

31,401. Has not the officer of the Board of Trade 
reported the Huddersfield Station as a dangerous 
station ?—Yes. 

31,402. And have not the public required it to be 
altered ?—Yes, I have no hesitation in saying that 
the public of Huddersfield have required increased 
accommodation ; but I cannot put it so high as you 
put it. 

31,403. Do you think that there would be anything 
unreasonable in a case of great public necessity, as the 
one in question is, where it has been admitted that there 
has been a very long delay, having the matter referred 
to some competent tribunal, such as the Railway Com- 
missioners, or some other body, which would have 
the public confidence to decide how the work should 
be done, and how the companies should contribute ? 
—How the companies should contribute is another 
matter. If it was put that the Railway Commissioners 
should decide what proportion the public should con- 
tribute and how much the companies should contribute, 
it would be one thing; but inasmuch,as Parliament 
never decides upon that ground, I think that it should 
be left to the companies. I can quite understand 
many cases where the Commissioners might call upon 
the company to incur such a cost that the company 
could not find the means of doing so. 

31,404. Do you mean that the London and North- 
western Company, or the Midland Company, or any 
of these great companies have not the means to 
enlarge a station when it is required ?—I excepted 
that case ; I said that in the case of Huddersfield 
it could not apply. ; 

31,405. Then I understand you distinctly to say that 
you object to any interference on the part of any body 
constituted by the Parliament in a case of this sort to 
say what should be done ?>—Yes, as a rule I do. 

31,406. You would leave it to the companies for 
however long a period they neglected to attend to it? 
—I do not say tor however longa period. I think 
that as a rule the public have not any cause to com- 
plain. 

31,407. (Chawman.) I understand that you do not 
favour the intervention of the Railway Commis- 
sioners >—No, I do not. 
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31,408. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you think that 
the companies would not agree among themselves 
upon works of that nature more speedily than they 
do now if some such course was adopted ?—I do not 
know of another case like the Huddersfield case. 

31,409. (Mr. Ayrton.) The company have not en- 
tered into any engagement with Parliament or with the 

ublic to find unlimited money ?—No, certainly not. 

31,410. They have not engaged to enlarge their 
works at all?—Certainly not. But they have done 
it at an enormous cost. 

31,411. (Chairman.) I take the case to be that the 
company had gone to Parliament with a line with cer- 
tain stations, and that when that line has been sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Trade, and has been opened, 
the company have complied with their engagement ?— 
Yes, 

31,412. But in the case of Huddersfield a larger ex- 
penditure is necessary, but as a company you are not 
obliged to enlarge your line and the stations so as to 
meet that object ?—Certainly not. 

31,413. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that however 
ereat the traffic may be the company are not bound to 
carry it safely ?—They are not bound by law to increase 
their stations; they are bound to earry the public 
safely. 

31,414. (Chairman.) Is it not the fact that each 
company when it gets its Act is especially restricted 
from constructing its railway on more land than Par- 
liament has sanctioned ?—Yes, and Parliament- has 
been exceedingly jealous of a company getting more 
land than is necessary. 

31,415. The quantity of land which they may take 
is limited to a very small amount ?>—Yes, and I think 
that if there is one point upon which Lord Redesdale 
has interfered with us more than upon another, it has 

been as to the quantity of land required for extra- 
ordinary purposes ; he invariably looks to that point. 

31,416. When a large company like the Midland 
Company, for instance, have wanted land in order to 
enlarge their stations, they have been obliged to go to 

Parliament ?>—Constantly. 

31,417. Do you know the limit of land which the 
Midland Company may now hold for extraordinary 
purposes ?—I cannot give it, because we take power to 
acquire additional land in almost all our Acts. I can- 
not give the amount, but it is very rarely that we have 
power to take more than 10 or 15 or 20 acres for extra 
purposes. 20 acres on the Midland Railway are nothing. 

31,418. You have been restricted by Parliament in 
each of your Acts as regards any power of holding any 
extra land ?—Yes, and therefore we are obliged to 
point out what land we take. 

31,419. (Mr. Galt.) Taking the matter as you 


have stated it; and which you have no doubt stated 


correctly, does not it show that some change in the law 
is necessary, and that in a case where the public safety 
requires some particular change to be made, and where 
you have no power or wish to make it, it is necessary 
that a law should be made to meet a case of that sort ? 
—There is a law. I will not admit that there is no will 
to do so where it is necessary. 

31,420. I will take a case where the parties will not 
agree ?—I am talking of the general system of joint 
stations. Taking the whole Midland system I should 
think that in the last 20’years we must have spent 
many millions of money in improving our stations 
without any application from the public. 

31,421. That is on your own property ?—Yes ; the 
joint stations in the country are not very numerous. | 

31,422. (Chairman.) Can you give any idea of how 
many there are in England ?—I do not know. 

81,423. Are there 200 ?—I think not, but on the 
Midland Railway we have now about 400 stations, 
and I do not think that there are more than six or 
eight joint stations on the Midland system. 

31,424. There is Bristol ?—Yes. 

31,425. And there is Gloucester, is there not ?—-No, 
that is not a joint station, 

31,426, And there is Worcester >—Yes, 
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31,427. And Birmingham ?—At Birmingham we 
are tenants. u , 

31,428. You do not count that as a joint station ; 
you have no voice in the management ?>—No. I have 
this return ; it first includes stations upon lines which 
are joint, for instance, there are Otley and Ilkley 
where the North-eastern Company and ourselves 
jointly own and work those lines, and that is the ease 
generally in all these joint stations and lines. | 


31,429. At Huntingdon is it not a joint station ?— — 


No; we have running powers over the railway with 
the use of the station. 

31,430. It is returned as being in joint occupation ? 
—That is not so. 

31,431. Does that apply equally to Cambridge ?— 
Yes. 

31,432. Youuse some of those stations, but you do 
not count them as joint stations ?—No. \ 

31,433. There are a large number of stations in the 
other category to which I have referred, namely, of 
stations remaining in the control and ownership of 
the original owners, but used jointly under Parlia- 
mentary power ?—Yes. ? 

31,4384, For instance, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Lynn, Peterborough, and some others ?—Yes. . 

31,435. Is there the same difficulty about those 
stations as there is about the joint stations with regard 
to enlargement ?>—This is something upon which I 
did not expect to be examined so fully, but my 
experience is that we have had no difficulty as regards 
the joint stations, or where.we are tenants. 

31,486. Twill not call it a difficulty, but has some 
delay occurred ?—I think not. 

31,437. For instance, at Huntingdon, do you know 
that to have been so?—No. 

31,438. Or at Cambridge ?— No, the passenger 
station there is a very good one, we have had no 
difficulty. 

31,489. What. is the reason for that distinction 
having been drawn ?—We have a sort of bay at Cam- 
bridge, the Great Northern Company are at one end, 
and we are at the other end, and the through station 
is Great Eastern. 

31,440. (Karl of Belmore.) That is a one-sided, 
station ?—Yes, it is a very convenient station, there is 
a cross-over road. If you had a double-sided station 
there it would be much more inconvenient for the 
passengers who had to exchange from train to train. 

31,441. Supposing that you get out in the train at 
the extreme end it is a very long way to go, is it not a 
quarter’ of a mile ?—I should think that the shed is 
fully a quarter of a mile long. 

31,442. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) A single-sided station 
renders the traffic liable to some risk from the crossing 
of the trains?— Yes, but we worked a single side 
station at Derby for many years, and I do not remember 
that we had any accident in consequence, and at 
Leicester the same. 

31,448. Accidents have occurred at single-sided 
stations >—Yes. 

31,444. (Mr. Galt.) At Derby it is a very large 
single-sided station >—Yes. 

31,445. (Chairman.) Can you explain the reason 
why a considerable number of important stations, which 
are used jointly, have been left in the original owner- 
ship ?—Simply because I do not think that it would 
be right that the parties applying for running powers 
should have joint ownership conferred upon them. 

31,446. (Mr. Ayrton.) The general law provides that 
the ownership is to remain in the railway company ?— 
Yes. Taking Derby for instance, the London and 
North-western Company and the North Staffordshire 
Company run into theDerby Station. As compared with 
the Midland Company their trains are not so numerous, 
and I think that it would be very unwise to put the 
power into the hands of the London and North-western 


Company, and of the North Staffordshire Company, 
to say what should be done as regards the whole of — 


the Midland trafic. 
31,447. (Chairman.) Would not that apply equally 
to Carlisle?— Not to Carlisle, because every train 
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must come to exchange with another company, except- 
ing the local traffic. 

31,448. You say that at Derby you think that it is 
not expedient that they should have a voice in the 
settling of plans >—Yes. 

31,449. That would probabiy lead to great difficulty 
and complication ?>—Yes. 

31,450. In the case of Huddersfield, why should 
the Midland Company have the power to interfere 
with the management of the station, and why should 
they not come in as tenants, as the Midland Company do 
at Birmingham, and as the London and North-western 
Company do at Derby ?—The cost was so great that 
we were required to bear a portion of the expenditure. 

31,451. (Mr. Ayrton.) And you became joint 
owners ?—Yes. 

31,452. (Chairman.) Would it not have been likely 
to lead to a more speedy settlement of the plans if it 
had been left to the joint owners’ to deal with ?—- 
Perhaps so. ; 

81,453. In turning over the list, it appears that the 
delays are far more prevalent in the case of joint 
stations than in the case of stations which are in the 
ownership of the original companies, but which are 
used jointly?—It may be so. I can only speak of 
the case of the Midland Company, and I do not know 
of any case of delay except Huddersfield. 

31,454. Birmingham is an independent station, 
whereas it is in the ownership of one company and is 
used by another company, namely, the Midland Com- 
pany ?—Yes. 

31,455. But in that case the whole laying out and 
arrangement of the plans rested with one company, 
namely, the London and North-western Company ?— 
Yes, and very convenient plans they were. 

31,456. Do you think it would have been done so 
quickly if your engineers had had to arrange them ? 
—I think not. 

31,457. In the case of Huddersfield, it was origin- 
ally the London and North-western Station, was it 
not ?—No, it was originally rather the Huddersfield 
and Manchester Station. 

31,458. But it became a part of the London and 
North-western line ?/—Yes. 

31,459. Do you think that if it had remained in 
the ownership of the London and North-western 
Company, it would not have led to the enlargement 
being carried on more speedily ?—I think so, The 
more people you get the more delay there is. 

31,460. Do you know the Preston Station ?-—-Yes. 
There were at one time three companies there. 

31,461. The East Lancashire Company, the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Company, and the Londen and 
North-western Company ?— Yes. 

31,462. That has been a case where there has been 
a long delay in improving it ?-—Yes. 

31,463. That is again a case of joint ownership ?— 
Yes. 

31,464. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the case of the 
London and North-western Company, do you find 
that any representations have been attended to ?— 
Yes; but the whole station has now become rather 
too small. 

31,465. But still you finda readiness to attend to 
your wants ?—Yes. 

31,466. Quite as. much as if it was your own sta- 
tion >—Yes. 

31,467. (Earl of Belmore.) Speaking generally, 
would you rather become the joint proprietor of an 
existing station, or go in as merely a tenant as you 
have done at Birmingham ?—In some cases I should 
prefer coming in as joint proprietor, and in other 
cases’as tenarit—it all depends upon the merits of the 
case. 

31,468. (Chairman.) If you had other companies, 
if the Great Northern Company or the Great Western 
Company got access to the Derby Station, would you 


‘zather have them as owners or as tenants ?—As 


tenants, because we have a great number of lines 
running into Derby, and no company can come into 
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that station with so great an interest in keeping the 
station up to the mark as the Midland Company. 

31,469. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that if the 
Huddersfield Station had been in the hands of the 
Midland Company it would have been in the state in 
which it has been for the last few years ?—I think 
not. 

31,470. (Earl De La Warr.) When a company 
acquires the power to come into another station is there 
any provision made with regard to the accommodation 
in the station ?—It is generally arranged if the parties 
cannot agree, that the increased accommodation shall 
be referred to arbitration. 

31,471. At Huddersfield there was no provision 
made for increased accommodation ?—I think not. 

31,472. (Chairman.) Is there not a case now in 
which the Midland Company are interested, in which 
the point has been taken by the Board of Trade, 
whether they can sanction the opening of a small.line 
in consequence of the insufficiency of a station near 
Avonmouth ?—Yes, it is a peculiar case. 

31,473. There is a connecting line between two old 
companies which has been sanctioned by Parliament ? 
—Yes. 

31,474. And it has been made ?—Yes. 

31,475. No station being provided at the junction ? 
—No, the intention being to use the station at Sea 
Mills. 

31,476. And the hesitation of the inspector being 
whether he should sanction the opening of the line, 
there being no sufficient accommodation at that sta- 
tion ?—That is the inspecting officer’s contention ; but 
I believe that there would not be a passenger a day 
taken to Sea Mills. The motive for making that line 
has been practically for goods purposes. It goes to 
Avonmouth in consequence of the very inconvenient 
and dangerous navigation up to Bristol, and it would 
very largely facilitate the traffic to and from the port 
of Bristol. 

31,477. In this case you are running up now to the 
terminus ?—Yes. 

31,478. If the station at Sea Mills had to be en- 
larged, upon whom would the obligation of doing so 
fall?—Upon the original company; but the station 
at Sea Mills is of such little use that I think that we 

should never enlarge it for local traffic. 

31,479. Then a new line has been sanctioned, but an 
obligation has been left upon the company to enlarge 
the existing stations ?—Yes. 

31,480. (Zarl De La Warr.) Take the case of a 
company with an existing line obtaining the power of 
running into the station of another company ; the ques- 
tion I put to you is whether any increased accom- 
modation would necessarily result from that ?—Not 
always; take, for instance, the case of Derby; the 
North Staffordshire Company ran for many years into 
the Derby Station without requiring any enlarged 
accommodation. 

31,481. There is no general Act bearing upon it ?— 
No. 

31,482. And you say that the particular Act of 
Parliament giving the power of running into the 
station would not provide for it ?—Except, as I say, 
there may be Acts of Parliament in which special pro- 
visions are made as to increased accommodation, but it 
is generally left to the companies, and, failing agree- 
ment to arbitration. 

31,483. The Board of Trade have no power of 
interference ?—No. ‘ 

31,484. (Mr. Ayrton.) The question is, whether 
the Board of Trade have power, according to the pro- 
visions of the General Railway Act, 1863, to refuse 
to sanction a line proposing to join the line of an exist- 
ing company, on the ground that the existing company 
may not. be able to deal with the traffic that is to come 
on the line ?—I think that is the question now in this 
very case. I think the Board of Trade have no power 
to refuse to sanction the opening of the new line, if the 
new line complies with the requirements of the Board 
of Trade. 

31,485. If the junction is effected in accordance with 
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the Railways Act, 1863,it would appear to be out of 
the province of the Board of Trade to consider whether 
the old line can deal with that traffic or not?—lI 
think so. f 

31,486. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If the inspector could 
not certify that the traflic could be conducted with 
safety to the public, then the opening of the line would 
be postponed, would it not?—I assume that the 
station has been inspected and passed by the Board of 
Trade inspector. I do not see what difference another 
company coming in and joining in that station can 
make. 

31,487. If it were known that the traffic already 
being conducted in that station was so great as to 
cause risk to the public, as in the case of Hudders- 
field, for instance, surely he could scarcely certify that 
the line might be opened with safety to the public ?— 
All that he has to deal with is the new line. 

31,488. (Earl of Belmore.) In such a case as Sir 
John Simmons has alluded to it would be a matter 
for Parliament to deal with rather than the Board of 
Trade, would it not; that is to say, that in granting 
the new line, Parliament should take care that the 
station accommodation at the end of that line was 
sufficient >—I apprehend that is what is usually 
done. 

31,489. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Has not Parliament 
imposed upon the inspector the duty of reporting that 
the traffic can be conducted with safety ?—On the new 
line. 

31,490. (Mr. Ayrton.) If there be a junction at the 
end of the new line with the old line, then the traffic 
can be safely conducted on the new line ?>—Quite so. 

31,491. As regards the new line, the new line is 
safe ?—Yes, 

31,492. (Mr. Galt.) Does the Act say the safety of 
the publie as confined to that particular line, or are 
the words general; the Act says, “the safety of the 
“ public.” The safety of the public is involved, if 
you carry a passenger over the line in question to 
another place where he will be liable to meet with 
misfortune. If on the other hand it says, “ the safety 
“ of the public on that particular line,” then of course 
the Board of Trade have no power to interfere with 
anything but that particular line ?—The Act of 
Parliament says that no line shall be opened for the 
conveyance of the public till it has been inspected by 
the Board of Trade, but there are lines opening every 
year joining old lines, and this is the first instance in 
my ‘knowledge where the inspector has assumed a 
right to inspect the stations on the old line with 
which the new line connects. 

31,493. But if the inspector sees that the inevitable 
result or the likely result is to create accident, do you 
not think that he is bound to refuse his sanction ?— 
If the line was in such a state as that it would be 
likely to create an accident; I think he would because 
the new line would join a line that would be mani- 
festly unsafe ; but that cannot apply to Sea Mills. 
It is simply a little roadside station on a line that has 
been worked for many years and will continue to be 
worked without accident. I never heard of an acci- 
dent at the Sea Mills Station. 

31,494. (Earl De La Warr.) When a company 
has acquired by Act of Parliament the right of running 
into the station of another company, would not it be 
desirable that some power should be given, if necessary, 
with a view to increasing the accommodation in that 
station ?>—I think not for the reasons I have stated 
before. I think it ought to be left to the owning 
company, who in every case within my knowledge 
has taken the necessary steps to enlarge the station. 

31,495. Practically do not you find they have not 
done so?—Practically I have found that they have 
done so. I know of no instance except Huddersfield 
where it has not been so. 

31,496. I am putting it to you generally ?—I have 
run my eye through all the joint stations either owned 
jointly by the Midland Company with other companies, 
or over which we have running powers, and I cannot 
find a single instance where any complaint has really 
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arisen that the necessary accommodation has not been 


provided. 

31,497. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you tell me whethe 
your company has ever had occasion to consider 
whether the officers of the Board of Trade have any 
right under the Act to speculate upon. what traffic is 
to be carried over the line of railway which they are 
to certify, seeing that the railway company is not 
bound to conduct the business of common carriers 
over its own line; or whether, on the other hand, they 
are called on to certify that the permanent way and 
the arrangements connected with the railway are in 
themselves safe in character ?—My opinion with 
regard to the powers of the Board of Trade is that 
they have to certify that the new line is safe for the 
use of the public as passengers and also the stations. 

3),498. They have no right to enter into a specula- 
tion of what may be the nature or extent of the trafic 
that the company may obtain either within the first 
month of the line being opened, or the first 10 years 
or any other time P—No, I think not. 

31,499. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does not Parliament 
require the Board of Trade to-certify that the opening 
of the line would not be attended with danger ‘by 
reason of the insufficiency of the establishment for 
working the railway ?—Quite so. 

31,500. As well as the incompleteness of the works 
and the permanent way ?—Yes. 

31,501. How would you define “sufficiency of esta- 
“ blishment for working the railway ” that the Board 
of Trade is obliged to certify to?—If we make a 
line from A to B, and join a line that runs to. C, 
whether the line from B to C is a mile or 500 miles 
the inspector has no right to interfere with it. 

31,502. Going from A to B he is required to certify 
something else besides the works and permanent way ; 


-he is obliged to certify the sufficiency of the establish- 


ment for working the railway ; what do you consider 
the sufficiency of the establishment to imply ; is it the 
means of getting rid of the passengers at the end of 
the line with safety ?—No doubt it is; as I said be- 
fore, lines are constantly opened joining other lines, 
and I have never heard of the inspector requiring to 
inspect stations beyond the junction. 

31,503. (Mr. Ayrton.) If the points and crossings 
are such as to enable a train to pass out of the new 
line into the old without danger, you consider that it 
is the duty of the officer of the Board of Trade to 
certify that the line is properly constructed, having 
regard to the Act of 1863, which defines all the legal 
rights and duties of the parties in the matter ?— 
Yes. 

31,504. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You consider that 
the mere fact of the points being laid in satisfies the 
requirement that the inspector is to certify the suffi- 
ciency of the establishment for working the railway ? 
—Yes. 

31,505. (Mr. Galt.) You do not think he is obliged 
to use his common sense with regard to the probable 
amount of traffic coming upon the line ; must he not 
consider that a certain amount of traffic must come 
upon the line >—Yes; the Board of Trade are bound 
to see that the line is safe for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, but whether it is for the accommodation of 50 
passengers or a million passengers I do not think the 


inspector has a right to speculate upon the amount — 


of the traffic. 


31,506. (Chairman.) The Board of Trade have no 
means of knowing what traffic may come upon the 
line hereafter; there may be a coal mine discovered 
upon the line, or there may be a dock constructed in 
close contiguity to the line?—Yes. As regards a 
station, the platforms have to be of a certain length 
and a certain width,, and the fixed structures have 
to. be a certain distance from the line, but whether 
that station is to accommodate 50 or a million passen- 
gers, the Board of Trade have nothing to do with 
that. 

31,507. (Mr. Ayrton.) You know that that question 
arose with reference to the Metropolitan Railway ; 
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the stations and platforms there were made with 
reference to a certain amount of traffic only P—Yes. 

31,508. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If railway companies 
hold out encouragements to traffic to come upon their 
railways after the opening of them, are not they 
bound to afford additional accommodation to provide 
for their safety?—And they do so, but I should not 
give power to the Board of Trade to inspect all the 
stations of England, and to say that whatever they 
chose to dictate should be provided. 

31,509. It is not a question of all the stations of 
England but of the opening of a new line into another 
line where the Board of ‘Trade may consider the 
establishment is not sufficient to provide for safe 
working of the station?—My mind dwells upon the 
case that has been put, that is the Sea Mills ; any 
additional traffic that would be brought upon the line 
would be simply an additional train stopping at the 
station, and putting down or taking up the passengers 
and going on. 

31,510. ( Chairman.) When your line was originally 
made from Leicester to Hitchin, it was not made as 
part of a main line for London ?>—No, 

31,511. The Board of Trade opened that line with 
an amount of accommodation which was not sufficient 
for the traflic now placed upon it ?—Certainly they 
did. 

31,512. They had no means of knowing that that 
would become a London line P—No, no one could 
have foreseen that at that time. 

31,513. In fact you have had to remodel to a very 
great extent the accommodation between Wigston 
and Wellingborough ?—We have had to enlarge it 
very much. 

31,514. At Market Harborough there is a junction 
with the North-western Junction, which, I believe, 
has had to be altered in consequence of the increasing 
traffic ; that is the junction with the Nerth-western, 
Rugby, and Market Harborough ?>—Thut is not altered 
at present, but it must be; the Midland Company 
must make its own line through Market Harborough 
to avoid the present inconvenience which attends the 
working of the line at that point. 

31,515, At the present moment one of you runs in 
and out, I am not certain which ?—We run for seven- 
eighths of a mile over the line of the London and 
North-western ; the whole of our traffic between 
London and the North has to run over that. 

31,516. That might have been a perfectly suitable 
arrangement for local traffic, but it is not an arrange- 
ment which either of you think is a fitting one to go 
on for the main line traffic?—We do not. think it a 
fitting arrangement, and we shall certainly be driven 
to go to Parliament for a new line. 

31,517. That is a case in which the company find 
that the arrangements originally sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade have become unsuitable in consequence 
of the increase of traffic ?—Yes. 

$1,518, And they are proposing to alter it >—Yes. 

31,519. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) ‘To follow that case 
out, as I understand, the line was opened from 

zLeicester to Kettering as a branch line ?—From 
Wigston to Hitchin. 

31,520. You worked along the present line from 
Leicester to London as far as Bedford ?—Yes. 

31,521. (Larl of Belmore.) You had running 
powers over the Great Northern at first >—Yes, from 
Hitchin to London. 

31,522. (Chairman.) When the Leicester and 
Hitchin line was passed you had not running powers 
over the Great Northern ?—No. 

31,523. At that time it was doubtful whether you 
were coming in by St. Albans to Euston Station or 
going over the Great Northern ?—That was so. 

81,524. When the Leicester. and Hitchin was 
opened, and when it was submitted to the Board of 
Trade, you were still continuing to work on your main 
line to London, the Rugby line >—Yes. 

31,525. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That being the case 
when the line was opened from Kettering to Bedford 
do you consider the inspector should not have looked 
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to see how the traffic was to be disposed of beyond 
Bedford ?—He did not; he never raised a question 
upon it. 

31,526. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Would not the railway 
companies consider that the Board of Trade were 
going’ beyond their province in raising any such ques- 
tion ?—Yes. 

31,527. (Chairman.) With regard to the super- 
vision of the Board of Trade, under the Act of 1870, 
which brings under the notice of the Board of Trade 
as if they were new works, alterations and changes in 
the line, we find from returns sent in from the Board 
of Trade that there is an increasing number of altera- 
tions ; and we find also from their return that a sort 
of conditional approval is given, under which works 
ave allowed to be used before being inspected, and the 
inspection is frequently made months afterwards ?— 
Yes, a considerable time. 

31,528. Do you consider that any advantage to the 
public safety has arisen from the supervision of the 
Board of Trade in those minute alterations, in many 
cases merely changing the position of the points ?— 
On the contrary, it causes considerable delay in giving 
the public sufficient accommodation ; it is an unneces- 
sary interference, I think, with the responsibility that 
ought fairly to be left with the officers of the com- 

any. 

31,529. As we find now from an examination of the 
returns from the Board of Trade, those works are not 
inspected before being conditionally allowed to be 
used ?—Not as a rule. 

31,530. Do you think the working of the railway 
could be carried out if the law was strictly adhered 
to?—I do not think it could without very great in- 
convenience to the traffic. 

31,531. Many of these alterations are brought sud- 
denly upon you from the chance requirements of the 
traflic >—Very suddenly. 

31,532. And many of them it is important to carry 
out within a month or so ?—Within « few days some- 
times. 

31,533. If you were obliged to have them inspected 
before they could be used, it would require a very 
large additional staff of inspectors, or else it would 
involve very great delay ?—It would; we find that 
they come and inspect several at once. 

31,534. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The greater part of 
the risk to the public is during the time that the works 
are going on, before they,would be ready for inspec- 
tion, that is, if there is any risk ?—-What I am 
speaking of is chiefly points connecting sidings with 
the main line. 

31,535. (Chairman.) Have you any reason to think 
that these sort of alterations are likely to diminish 


throughout the country?—No; I think they’ will 


increase. 

31,5386. I see, for instance, there is one case in 
which a conditional sanction was given to you on the 
16th of March, but the inspection did not take place till 
the 6th of June ?—I was not aware that we had had 
a case with so long an interval between the two 
periods. 

31,537. In such eases as those, the public are ex- 
posed to any risk, if there is any, from the work dur- 
ing the whole of that time, without its having been 
looked at by the Board of Trade inspector ?>—Yes. 

31,538. Yet that conditional sanction you consider 
perfectly relieves you from any responsibility in using 
it ?—That is so. 

31,5389. You are no longer subject to penalties for 
using it without inspection ?—Certainly. We of course 
send a plan showing the particular junction or the 
particular work done, and so far as the plan itself is 
capable of enabling the inspector to judge of its 
efficiency, he can see the nature of the work to which 
the conditional sanction is given. 

31,540. You have an extensive alteration going on 
at Wigston at present —We have. 

31,541. And for which the final sanction has not 
been given ?—The alterations going on at Wigston do 
not affect the main line, 
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31,542. You sent notice on the 12th of May last 
year for approval of a siding connected with the main 
line at Wigston ?—Yes. vat : 

31,543. And they gave their conditional sanction 
the next day ?—Yes. 

31,544. That is in use?—Yes; that leads to a 
series of sidings. When a connexion witha main: line 
is once sanctioned, we do not consider it necessary 
to advise them of any junction which does not effect 
the main line. 

31,545. It having been conditionally sanctioned on 
the 13th of May 1874, it does not appear to have been 
inspected yet >—No. 

31,546. I see there is another case of sidings at 
Stonehouse. You applied on the 30th of May 1874 
for the sanction of an alteration in a siding connexion 
there. -A conditional approval was given on the 3rd 
of June, but it does not appear to have been inspected 
until September 1874 ?—Very likely. 

31,547. During’ that time whatever danger there 
was in the connexion that danger was continuing ?— 
Certainly. 

31,548. Do you think it is possible that the Act 
can be strictly worked with regard to all those altera- 
tions ?—I do not think it can, nor do I think that it 
is desirable that this inspection of minute alterations 
should be continued. I think the companies are suffi- 
ciently alive to their responsibilities both to Parliament 
and the public to compel them in point of fact to give 
the necessary safety works. 

31,549. I notice that on the 4th September 1874 
certain alterations at St. Mary’s Junction and the 
south ends of the Chaddesden sidings were condition- 
ally sanctioned ?—Yes. 

31,550. I see that the inspection did not take place 
till the end of March this year ?—No. 

31,551. Whatever danger there might have been to 
the public had been fully incurred by that time ?— 
Yes; through the Chaddesden sidings we pass about 
90,000 waggons a month. 

31,552. In the strict letter of the Act, if in relaying 
your road the position of a cross-over road or points 
was put back a few yards it would require inspection 
as a new work ?>—Yes. 

31,553. And yet if you have to give a month’s 
notice and await an inspection, your main line would 
be closed ?—Or rather the sidings would be closed, 

31,554. You would not, be able to use the sidings ? 
—Certainly not. This is a small plan of the sidings 
at Chaddesden (producing tt); it is one of the busiest 
places on the Midland. 

31,555. You have introduced the block system over 
a great portion of your line ?—Yes. 

31,556. I believe. you have introduced ,the block 
system upon all the lines marked with red and black 
upon the maps you have, put before us >—Yes. 

31,557. And you are introducing it upon. those 
lines where there is a dotted line >—Yes., The result 
is as follows :—We have 632 miles of main line worked 
on the block system; we have it also upon 63, miles 
of joint lines maintained by the Midland ; we have on 
202 miles what we call. the bell circuit, and the 
directors have .ordered the block system upon 
1783 miles, making a total of 1,0752 miles upon lines 
either owned or worked by the Midland Company. 

31,558. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Out of a total mileage 
of how much ?—Out of a total mileage of 1,090 miles, 
so that it is very nearly all. This is a diagram 
showing the block lengths (producing the same). 

31,559. You have had that system at work upon 
your main line from London to Derby for some time ? 
—Practically we have had it at work from London 
to Bradford and to Manchester for some time. 

31,560. Have you suffered any inconvenience from 
any interruption or uncertainty in the signalling from 
electric currents and thunderstorms ?—Occasionally we 
have ; there was one notable instance: when. the 
Prince and Princess of Wales visited’ Chatsworth we 
were interfered with by a storm and ‘we “insisted upon 
the train stopping at every station, ' Oud ASSIS. dapat 
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* 31,561. That was:a thunderstorm, was it >—TI think 
so. clings whan : 161 copie! 
31,562. You have also had interruption in — the 
neighbourhood of Trent by a thunderstorm ?—We 
have had occasional interruptions. i BEG 
31,563. Have those interruptions lasted as much as 
a couple of hours?—Longer than that sometimes, on 
the occasion of the one that occurred in December 
1873 we were two or three days before we got ‘right 
again. (nj PS 280 

31,564. Was that the only instance in-which your 
wires broke down ?—That was the only instance in 
which we had our wires broken down to anything like 
the same extent; we have had partial failures. 

31,565. I was referring more to the disorganisation 
of your signal arrangements by electric currents, rather 
than by the wind ?—We haye not had much troublein 
that way, we hada little in the Trent district ; there 
was an interruption in the Trent district, but it did not 
interfere with the working of the line. 4 Re 

31,566. Did it delay the trains >—A little. 

31,567. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How long did that 
last ?—The wires of the coil became fused, and they 
could not be repaired till the men could get to them to 
put them right, and that measured the time they were 
out of order. — - me: 

31,568. (Chairman.) In a case where the block 
system is deranged by any electric storm the trains are 
directed to stop at all stations ?—Yes, the drivers are 
advised the block is out, of order and that they will 
only have their eyesight to depend on. 

31,569. And they stop at the regular stations >— 
They stop at every block station. ; 

31,570. So that the train would really never get 
into speed ?—No. 

31,571. You have spoken of one class of interrup- 
tion that lasts for some time, namely, from the coils 
being fused ; is not there another class of interruption 
when the needles get demagnetised and sluggish ?— 
Yes. 

31,572. 
nitely. 

31,573. In such cases as that have you ever known 
the men in their endeavours to indicate an indistinctly 
made signal to take it wrongly ?—Not from the needle 
being demagnetised or not working properly. There 
have been cases where a man has misunderstood and 
mistaken the signals, but not in consequence of uncer- 
tainty in the signal. vies 

31,574. Have you had any case of what used to 
occur, of the needles getting completely reversed ?— 
Yes, we have had a case of that kind. 

31,575. Is not that likely to lead sometimes to 
errors in signalling ?—That is a thing of very rare 
oceurrence ; ‘perhaps it has not occurred more than two 
or three times since we have had the telegraph. . 

31,576. Improvements in telegraphy have nearly 
overcome that cause of error ?—- Yes. MPH , 

31,577. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do those electric 
derangements extend over a large extent of country ?— 
They vary infinitely ; sometimes they are in an isolated 
spot half'a mile in extent, at other times they may 
extend many hundreds of miles. 

31,578, Have you ever had 
affected at any one time ?—No. 

31,579. (Chairman.) There was a case this year, 
or at the end of last year, in which the derangement 
extended from Derby to Kettering ?—Yes; that was 
” oie] 


How long does that last ?—It varies infi- 


your whole system 


31,580. That came on a Sunday, I think ?—Yes. 
31,581. If that had occurred on a week day, was it 
of a nature to have caused serious interruption ?— 
Very serious delay.” 

31,582. Do you consider that the block system has 
given great additional safety ?—Yes; I do., Sane 

31,583. What is the shortest length of your block 
system on running lines; have you any down to half 
a mile ?—Yes ; less than that. The average of the 
blocks on 'the whole ofthe Midland-is 1 mile 16 chains. 
31,584, Do you know the minimum ?—There is one 


“piece of 8’ chains, °° : 
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‘87,585! Where’ is that?—Near to Keighley, and 
shone is snoslen of 46 chains in the same Meg ie 
hood. 

“81,586. Taking your nate from Bonden: to Leicester, 
have you anything as short as half a mile. say between 
the Brent and Wigston ?—Between the Brent and 

Hendon there is one of 34 chains ; there is another at 
St. Albans Junction of 19 chains; there is another of 
20 chains at Bedford; those are all junctions, 

~ 31,587. Your express trains run through ‘those ?— 
Yes ; they do. ' 

~ 31,588. Some of your fast trains run right through 
Bedford, do they do P—Yes; there is one train that 
runs from London to Wellingborough. 

“31,589. Is not there some danger where you have 
those very short lengths that an‘ engine-driver getting 
the previous signal “ right” would not be able to stop 
at the next block ?—In a case of that kind, when two 
block posts are so near together as to render it impos- 
sible that the driver can obey the signal from one to 
the other, we supplement the block in this way: 
The signals at the post first approached by the driver 
aré kept on whenever the signals to that post from 
the post im advance are at danger. 

31,590. On whose action does that depend; we will 
take three stations, A, B, and C; say that from A to B 
is 19 chains, I understand from your last answer that 
in such a case from A to Cis blocked really ; but on 
whom does it depend to keep the length hetween B 
and C blocked ?—It depends on the man at C. 

31,591. A train is coming from thé north in the 
ditection of A, B, and C; the’ driver gets the clear 

signal at A ; if anything arises on the length between 
B and C'which is only 19 chains what happens >— 
C keeps his distant signal on, and B does not give the 
signal to’ pass. ' 

31,592. Between B and C is only 19 chains; that 
is a very small warning, is it not >—When the distant 
signal from C to B is on, B repeats it by keeping his 
signal on to A, and consequently the driver gets the 
advantage of the additional space between A and B as 
warning of any obstruction between B and C. 

31,593. It depends on a perfect understanding be- 
tween two men at least ?—It depends on the carrying 
out of the special instructions given in such cases. 

31,594. It depends on the carrying out of the 
special instructions referring to that length; it is a 
special instruction beyond the ordinary ones given for 
the block system ?—Yes. 

31,595. Do you not think there is some risk in the 
intervention of such short lengths of block ?—There 
is some risk, but practically we find it very small; we 
find | those instructions perfectly acted up to by the 
men. 

31,596. If, for instance, in the case T have put, by any 
inadvertence B gave “the line clear” signal to A too 
soon, there would be nothing to check the train ?—The 
driver would not have sufficient time to pull up before 
he was into the obstruction. 

31,597. Do you think that where there are such 
short blocks intervening, the drivers of fast trains have 
sufficient security ?—We find practically it meets the 
case, and it is all that the Board of Trade’ inspectors 
require. I do not remember a case of a collision or 
accident in consequence of the shortness of the blocks. 
You are dependent on the united action of two men, 
and unless the two men understand each other and act 
in accordance with the regulations, you get into a 
difficulty, but in working we have not found that 
arise. 

31,598. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you found any 
difficulty created by the engine-driver having to*ob- 
serve those signals so repeatedly the one after the 
other >—No, 

31,599. Some of the engine-drivers have stated to 
us that the frequency of the signals on the line throws 
a great deal’ of extra work upon them, «nd strains them 

to great extent to keep up their observations ?—No 
doubt the more signals there’ are to attend to neces~ 
sarily the more their attention must. be fixed upon the 
signals, 
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- 81,600. (Chairman.) Take the case of a 19 chain 
length, what distant signal have you there ?—If there 
isa 19 chain length, supposing A to be at one end of 
the length and B at the other, the signal from the man 
at B will not extend beyond the post of the man at A, 
while the distant signal from A would go back an 
unlimited length. Practically the distant signal at A 
regulates the train all the way to C. 

31,601. The result then is this, that the driver on 
leaving A and approaching B has to look in fact at two 
signals at the same moment, he has to catch the B 
main signal and the C distant sional ?—Yes ; in practice 
he knows where to look for them. 

31,602. In running those short lengths he would be 
only perhaps a quarter of a mile P—Yes. 

31,603. Taking the case of thick weather, snow- 
storms, or fog, he would depend entirely upon the 
telegraph working between A and C, B being for all 
practical purposes missed in that case >—Yes, in a case 
of that kind we should block through from C toa point 
beyond A. We give instructions that in snowstorms 
the line is not to be considered clear till the train has 
left the post. 

31,604. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the case you put 
every signal has to be repeated by B, the intermediate 
man ?—Yes. 

31,605. That is an additional element of risk, be- 
cause the signal has to be repeated ?—You have to 
submit to that. As the working of the traffic requires 
that you should signal back. 

31,606. (Chairman.) Do you consider the booking 
of signals and trains passing, which necessarily in- 
volves a number of entries, is valuable or not ?—It is 
valuable in ascertaining what has been done; you can 
always ascertain what signals have been given and the 
times at which they were given. 

31,607. Upon that system each signalman has to 
make three entries for every train ?—Yes, about three. 

31,608. Has he always time, having an up and down 
line in charge, to do that between each train ?—At 
certain places we have youths to assist. 

31,609. Do you use advance signals in any of the 
block lengths >—Yes, to a large extent. 

31,610. Where you do have advance signals on a 
double line of rails, what number of trains has a man 
to bear in his recollection at a time P—He may have a 
train standing at the advance signal, and another at 
the home signal on the up {line, and two more on the 
down line. 

31,611. He may be obliged to keep five trains in 
his memory ?—He may have four trains; one at the 
advance signal on the up line, one at the home signal 
on the up line, one at the advance signal on the down 
line, and one at the home signal on the down line. 

81,612. Would he have an advance post on both 


lines >—It would depend on the circumstances of the. 


case. 

31,613. Have you many cases of that kind ?—We 
have many cases where we have advance signals on 
both lines. 

31,614. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find many 
cases of signalmen working the block system im- 
properly, have you had men ‘fined occasionally ?—Yes, 
we have occasionally had them fined; they make 
mistakes sometimes, but not frequently. 

31,615. (Chairman.) You say in ordinary working 
the signalman may have four trains ’—Yes. 

31,616. What do you do on those portions of the 
line where you have four lines of rail ?—At present 
we have not adopted the block system for the goods 
line. 

31,617. There is no additional work as yet thrown 
on the men in respect of the goods line >—No. 

31,618. They are working on the old system on the 
goods line >—Yes. 

31,619. (Harl of Belmore.) Do the goods trains 
Work through the stations quite clear of the passenger 
lines Yes; usually they do not interfere with the 
passenger lines ; but there are certain goods trains 
which run on passenger lines. 

“31,620. (Chairman.) Where you have four lines, in 
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fogs you have to put a fogman at the distant signals ? 
—Yes. 

31,621. What is the space between your lines ?— 
Six feet. 

31,622. Do you give any extra space between two 
and three and three and four in those cases >—Yes; 
there are practically 10 or 12 feet between the two sets 
of rails. 

31,623. Taking your distant signals which are 
where the fogman has to stand, do you make a point 
of getting extra space ?—There is always abundant 
space between the four lines of rails; 10 feet would be 
the minimum anywhere, and in many places where the 
line deviates to go through bridges it will extend up to 
16, 18, or 20 feet. bof? 

31,624. You think that we should find, if any inquiry 
were made about it, that at all your auxiliary signals 
where the fogmen have to be placed there would be 
more than six feet in the space between the up and 
the down line for the men to stand in ?—Certainly. 

61,625. You think that would be the case all 
through ?—Certainly. I cannot answer the question 
from my own personal knowledge, but I have no doubt 
that it would be so. 

31,626. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would that be so 
close up to the metropolis ?—Yes, all the way; the 
bridges are so numerous that in the whole distance 
I should think it would be at least 12 feet. 

31,627. (Chairman.) Is not it the fact that near 
London there are a great many cases where there is 
not extra space given ?—That does not apply to us. 

31,628. Even where you are in deep cuttings or 
between walls ?>—No; I do not know of a single case. 

31,629. (Earl of Belmore.) So that there is always 
plenty of room for your fogman to stand without his 
being caught by the train ?—Plenty of room. 

31,630. (Chairman.) With reference to the conduct 
of the men, of course you have occasionally a certain 
number of cases of drunkenness among the staff ?>— 
They are not numerous by any means. 

31,631. Have you any reason to think that any of 
them arise from passengers treating >—Yes; Ihave no 
doubt it does sometimes arise from that, but we endea- 
vour to control it and check it as much as possible. 

31,632. Is it a rule of your company that the 
servants are not allowed to go into the refreshment- 
rooms ?—Not to be served ; they are not allowed to be 
served with any intoxicating drink without a note 
from the station master. Here is an order issued in 
1857 : “ The tenants of the several refreshment-rooms 
‘at the stations upon this railway have been in- 
“ structed not to supply spirits, wine, ale, or other 
“ intoxicating liquors or any other refreshments to 
“any of the engine- drivers, guards, policemen, 
“ pointsmen, signalmen, gangers, platelayers, por- 
“ ters, or other servants of the company employed 
“in the actual working of the traffic of the 
“ line except by special permission of the station 
«‘ master in charge of the station, where the refresh: 
‘“ ment-rooms are situated, and you are requested to 
“ see that this regulation is adhered to at your station, 
“‘ reporting to me any deviation therefrom. You are 
“ to give special permission referred to only in cases in 
‘‘ which, in your judgment, it is necessary that a 
“ servant of the company should be permitted to have 
“ refreshment at the rooms in consequence of his 
‘“* having been employed beyond the usual hours, or 
“ having had to go on a journey, or having come off 
* one without being able to obtain necessary refresh- 
“* ments, or from any other similar cause.” 

31,633. Was that circular issued because you found 
out that treating was going on to any extent p—As far 
as my memory serves me it was. That order was issued 
on the 26th of August 1857, 18 years ago; in April 
1870 [had occasion to call attention to it, and I issued 
this: “Use of refreshment-rooms by company’s ser- 
“ vants. It has been considered desirable to draw 


-* attention to general order 85 on this subject.” 


That is the one I have just read. “It is most im- 
portant that the instructions therein contained should 
be strictly adhered to, and you will please take eare 
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“ that any case of departure from them at your statio: 
“ is at once brought under my notice.” ont 

31,634. Was that issued in consequence of your 
finding that treating was going on to. any extent >—I 
forget the circumstances, we do occasionally reprint 
these orders. ; 

31,635. Ivask the question because I find that in 
the case of two or three companies about that period 
of 1870 such cireulars were being issued ?—Very 
likely, it was about the time when the wages of all the 
men were in course of advance, and very likely it was 
found that the issue of some such circular was neces- 
sary. I forget whether any special circumstance justi- 
fied the re-issue of the order. 

31,636. You have not a great many refreshment- 
rooms upon your line >—Not a great many. hosts 

31.637. You have only 18 at your own stations — 
That is all. We have discouraged refreshment-rooms 
except at junctions or large stations; we do not like 
refreshment-rooms at intermediate stations. 

31,638. You agree with the opinion expressed by 
a great many station masters ?—Yes. . 

31,639. Is it because you think that such refresh- 
ment-rooms give too much encouragement to drinking ? 
—Not only encouragement to our servants to drink, 
but encouragement to the passengers to treat them 
and also encouragement to delay the trains. 

31,640. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you find the pas- 
sengers themselves inclined to drink sometimes ?— 
Yes; a great many passengers will get out at every 
refreshment-room very nearly. 

31,640. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) You have a great 
many places on your lines at stations where the 
engines are in the habit of stopping a considerable 
time, where the engine-drivers and guards can go in 
and refresh themselves, have not you; where they can 
geta cup of tea, and so on ?—We rather encourage 
the men to take tea or coffee, and we have a regulation 
that tea and coffee is to be supplied to the company’s 
servants on duty at a much lower sum than to the 
public. 

31,642. There are places where they can get 
refreshment apart from the ordinary refreshment- 
rooms of the line ?——-Not at the stations. 

31,643. (Chairman.) At Derby you have a refresh- 
ment-room for the men, have not you ?—At Derby 
there are refreshment-rooms, and at certain places we 
have mess rooms which we provide for the men but 
we do not encourage drinking, In fact they are not 
licensed rooms. _ 

31,644. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If your servants have 
to go into the ordinary refreshment-rooms for tea or 
cottee they can get spirits and beer in the same room ; 
therefore it is advisable if possible to have mess-rooms, 
is it not Wherever there is a large number of men 
there are mess-rooms. 

31,645, Is there any provision for supplying them 
with tea and coffee, or do they bring their own tea and 
coffee?—In some of our mess-rooms the men bring 
their food, and there isa man who makes tea and 
coffee for them ; that only applies where there is a 
very large number of men. 

31,646. (Karl of Belmore.) Have you any means 
of providing refreshment for the drivers of the goods 
trains who have been much delayed ?—No. 

y 31,647, They are not allowed to leave the train >— 

oO. 

31,648. (Larl of Aberdeen.) Would it: be possible 
to arrange some plan by which the drivers of goods 
or mineral trains could obtain coffee or tea at inter- 
mediate stations >—I think not. Such refreshments’ 
woyld be so seldom required at such stations that it 
would be practically useless to make such arrange- 
ments, 

31,649. (Chairman.) A great many of the com- 
panies have a rule that the company’s servants in 
uniform are not to go into the refreshment-rooms ?— 
2€8. 

31,650. Does it occur to you that you might pro- 
hibit spirits being sold at the stations at all except 
under a written order of the station master in case of 
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illness.: It would, probably, be difficult to debar a 
servant-of the company from getting what was on the 
counter ; but might the sale of spirits be altogether 
prohibited, except in a case of illness ?—That opens 
avery large question; the public would never be 
satisfied if we were to say that the refreshment-rooms 
should xiot sell either spirits, or wine, or beer, or ale. 

31,651. When one sees that passengers by your 
ordinary trains can get no refreshments between 
London and Leicester, one does not exactly see why 
they should want them at short intervals after leaving 
Leicester ?—We have been very much pressed by the 
public to establish a refreshment-room at Bedford, and 
I think we shall be obliged to put one there. 


31,652. Still the public have gone that distance 
from London to Leicester for many years without any 
spirits ?—Not for many years ; we had a refreshment- 
room at Bedford, and we abolished it. 

31,653. How long ago is that ?—I think it was 
about eight or nine years ago. 

31,654. The public have been travelling between 
London and Leicester ever since that time without 
having the opportunity of getting spirits between 
those points ?— Yes, they have. 

81,655. If a passenger is going by your line from 
~ London to Ampthill, or London to Luton, he can get 
no spirits p—At St. Pancras he can. 


31,656. That is at starting, but he can get nothing 
between ?—No, not from London to Luton. I do not 
think the companies can really interfere with the 
public requirements iu that respect. JI do not think 
the refreshment-rooms have been a source of any great 
evil, as far as we are concerned. I think our regula- 
tions have prevented drunkenness on the part of our 
servants, 

31,657. Haye you had any case which appears to 
you to call for such a circular as this which has been 
issued by one company: “ Representations have been 
“« made from time to, time that some of the company’s 
“ servants are in the habit of going into the refresh- 
“ ment-rooms for the purpose of drinking, that the 
“ guards, porters, and others in the passenger depart- 
“ ment are frequently treated by passengers to drink.” 
Have you had any necessity for such a circular as 
that ?—No. 

31,658. (Mr, Galt.) Have you found as a matter of 
fact that your servants have been in the habit of 
taking too much drink on their journey ?—Occasionally 
we have, of course. Occasionally they go to the 
extent even of robbing the goods trains to get drink. 

31,659. And they get it from the passengers ?— 
Occasionally. Ido not think that that is carried to 
any great extent. 

31,660. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you any 
return of the number of men who have been brought 
before you for drunkenness in the 12 months ?—-We 
have a return of all the men that are punished, and 
the reasons for their punishment. We have very few 
cases of drunkenness. Drunkenness is not a crime at 
all prevalent with the servants of the Midland Com- 

any. 

31,661. Will you give the Commission the number 

of cases of drunkenness as compared with the total 
number of men employed ?—I will ascertain it. 

31,662. (Larl of Belmore.) Are youvery particular 
before you engage a porter to ascertain whether he is 
a sober man ?—We are very particular in engaging 

all our servants who are employed in the working of 
the traffic ; we require every man applying for em- 
ployment in the passenger department to undergo a 
certain examination ; wé require a character from his 
last employers for three years, and he must be able to 
read and write; in the goods department we require 
a character from his last employers for two years, and 
a veference to some one who: has known him ; in the 
locomotive department we require a character of three 
months ; with regard to the platelayers, we are not so 
particular. 

31,663. (Chairman.) Are there any refreshment- 
rooms to which the public, not being passengers, have 
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access —We do not'exercise the power of excluding 
the public from the stations ; they cannot get into the 
refreshment-rooms except from the station platform. 
31,664. Not in any case ?—I do not remember any 
case, 
31,665. Have you any cases where the refreshment- 
rooms which are only accessible apparently from the 
station have windows opening into the street for the 
purpose of supplying refreshment in the street ?—No, 
not one. At Bradford there is a communication with 
the station yard, 


31,666. (Mr. Galt.) With regard to the employment 
of porters and other servants, have you always a great 
number of candidates that you can make a selection 
from ?—No ; lately we have not had so many applica- 
tions as we had years ago, still we have no difficulty 
in filling up our appointments. 

31,667. (Earl of Aberdeen.) It has been the endea- 
vour of ihe, Midland Company to make the Sunday 
work as little as possible, has it not ?—Yes, we run as 
few Sunday trains as we can. 

31,668. Have you observed that the lessening of the 
Sunday work has had any effect in making the men 
more energetic in their duties ?—It is not a new thing 
with the Midland; we have always had it in opera- 
tion ; we did not even run express trains for many 
years after our neighbours ran them. 

381,669. You find it on the whole advisable in all 
respects to have as little Sunday. work as possible ?— 
I like Sunday trains as little as possible. 

31,670. (Chairman.) As a matter of fact, do the 
Sunday express trains which are now run pay per se? 
—Yes, I think they do; they are very good trains. 

31,671. Is it merely people taking return tickets 
who use them ?—No. 

31,672. (Mr. Galt.) Do you run any excursion 
trains on Sunday >—No. 

31,673. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you say that 
those express trains pay, do you include the wages of 
the men who are kept on the line as signalmen 
throughout the day in order to make those trains run 
in safety ?—Yes, you could not possibly close the 
line on Sunday, there are certain trains which must 
run, consequently if there are other trains put on you 
do not add to the expense. 

31,674. (Chairman,) You do not put on the whole 
staff of signalmen on Sunday ?—No, we block from 
station to station and drop the intermediate block. 

31,675. With regard to waggons, what number of 
waggons have you:—We have about 26,000 of our 
own. 

31,676. Have you any idea what number of private 
waggons use your line ?—About 40,000, rather more, 
43,000 or 44,000. I havea return here which has 
been got out for the War Office, and it shows the 
rolling stock of every company in the Kingdom, and 
probably it is a more correct return than any other, 
for we are very particular about it (handing it in). 
That does not give the number of private waggons, 
but we have on the Midland 438,000 or 44,000 private 
waggons. 

31,677. Have you any data as to the per-centage of 
accidents and casualties to private waggons and your 
own waggons?—The number of accidents to com- 
panies’ waggons as compared with private waggons 
is about one to six, that is to say, one to companies’ 
waggons, whether our own company’s or other com- 
panies, as against six to private waggons. 

31,678. I thought the foreign were private ?—If 
you take our own waggons and take the foreign 
waggons running upon our railway you may'say there 
is a stock of companies’ waggons on the Midland 
amounting to 40,000 as against 40,000 private 
waggons, 

31,679. Do you think that on any one day you 
have half as many foreign waggons as you have of 
your own ?—Half is a large proportion, I have been 
struck repeatedly by the extraordinary amount of 
foreign traffic upon the Midland, The clearing house 
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returns always show that the exchange with the 
Midland is larger than with any other company. 

31,680. With regard to accidents to private wag- 
gons do they, happen with any particular class of 
waggon more than another ?—No, except to the salt 
waggons. The salt waggons meet with accidents 
more frequently than coal, or iron, or ore waggons. It 
is an old theory that salt has some peculiar effect 
upon the iron, and that however fibrous the iron may 
be of which the axles are made, it soon becomes very 
crystalline under the action of salt. 

31,681. What system of inspection do you adopt 
with regard to private waggons, or do you adopt 
any ?—We inspect all the waggons as they come on 


the line ; that is, as they come to our various stations, 


not as they come in at every siding. 

31,682. That is examining. I mean do you make 
any inspection of the waggon before it is allowed to 
run at all ?—At one time we had a system of specifica- 
tion and we attached a plate to the waggon, but it was 
found in practice as soon as the plate was attached 
there was an end to all further inspection ; the next 
week the wheels might be taken away from under the 
waggon and every part might be changed, but still 
the plate’ would be a passport. We prefer constant 
examination of the waggons to a specification, or what 
may be termed:a “ passport plate.” 

31,683. That is to say, an examination to the con- 
dition of the waggon ?—Yes. 

31,684. That examination does not enter into the 
original building of it ?—No. 

31,685. Do you practically find that you have to 
reject private waggons from insufficient proportion 
or strength in the original building ?—No ; some 
years ago we had occasion to prohibit a certain stock 
of waggons coming on to the line, but that was more in 
consequence of the party owning the waggons desiring 
to work them out, and at last we were obliged to 
prohibit them altogether. That is a solitary ex- 
ception. 

31,686. (Str J. L. Simmons.) You would prohibit 
such things as cast-iron wheels ?—We have none. 

31,687. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you make any rule 
about the sort of couplings which the waggons of 
private owners are to have >—No; the North-eastern 
have thousands of cast-iron wheels, and other com- 
panies also, and in America you scarcely ever see a 
wrought-iron wheel; in fact the engine wheels are 
cast iron. 

31,688. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And they havea good 
many accidents, have they not ?—My inquiries in 
America lead me to the contrary conclusion; I think, 
looking at the number of miles of railway they have, 
they have as few accidents as we have in England ; 
I was very much surprised at the few accidents they 
have to cast-iron wheels. 

31,689. (Chairman.) Have you any ground for 
complaint as to the condition of private waggons that 
come over your line?—-Not asarule, What we do 
complain of is this, and we have over and over again 
pointed it out, that there is every inducement to use 
inferior material ; and all our accidents, at least a great 
part of them, to private waggons, arise from the use of 
inferior materials, 

31,690. Neither the owner of the waggon nor the 
freighter of it can tell anything about the internal 
material >—No, they do not take the same precaution 
that the company does to insure sound material, and 
I think that is the reason we have so many accidents 
with private waggons as compared with companies’ 
waggons ; all the companies take care to have good 
materials. 

31,691. Is there any remedy for that, short of 
buying the whole of the stock and the companies 
finding the waggons?—I do not think there is; I 
believe that is the right thing to do. I am strongly 
of opinion that the whole of the private waggons on 


' the Midland should be bought up by the company. 


31,692. Do you apply your remarks as to that also 
to the large number of waggons belonging to waggon 


companies that are running ?—TI do, 
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31,693. What would be the effect if aman wished 
to send goods away to save a particular market and 
the railway company had no waggon at the station ? 
—That would be'a very rare thing, and the same 
remark would apply to ordinary goods traffic, and 
even the coalowners themselves, who find their own 
waggons, are frequently short of waggons; that will 
necessarily apply in certain flushes of traffic, but I 
believe the’ coalowners, the iron works, and various 
other works* would be far more efficiently supplied 
with waggons by the company than they are by them- 
selves. tation 

31,694. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If that system ‘were. 
adopted might not'a company obstruct trafic from a 
particular coal mine if the company had’ their own 
coal mine or their own clients whom they preferred ? 
—I do not think such a case, would be likely +o oceur. 

31,695. (Earl of Belmore.) You are bound by the 
existing law to give equal facilities to all, are you not ? 
—Yes. Assuming that a director of any railway in 
England was a coalowner I do not. believe it would 
have the slightest effect. are 

31,696. ( Chairman.) If all the private waggons 
were bought up it would entail upon the railway 
companies the obligation of finding waggons under 
all circumstances for all traffic ?--That is so. _ 

31,697. If the companies bought up the private 
waggons it would not be right that they should be 
allowed to say, “ We are pressed for waggons in other 
** districts and we will-not carry any hay for the next 
‘* month from your district” ?—I believe that so far 
from any difficulty being experienced in that direction 
(and I have gone into the matter very carefully, and I 
have made a report to the Midland directors upon 
this very subject) we should do with something like 
two-thirds of the waggons which we now have. 

31,698. If you buy up the waggons you must 
simultaneously abolish the right which people have of 
sending wagyons upon toll?—I should not do that. 

31,699. In order to carry the thing out must not 
that step which I have mentioned be taken ?—I should 
be sorry to take that step. 

31,700. Otherwise if you bought up all the waggons 
to day you might have another thousand start on your 
line on the next day ?—I do not fear that result at all. 
I started this question when I had the management 
of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick; there it was 
customary for the coalowners to find the waggons; I 
took up the question, and in a very short time we 
bought all the waggons on the line, and from that day 
to this the North-eastern Company have practically 
found all the waggons. 

31,701. Do any private owners run waggons on the 
line ?—Very few. 

31,702. The Company do not refuse them ?—No. 

81,703. If a coalowner in the Midland district is 
sending coal to any,place in the North-eastern district 
it goes in his waggons >—Yes’'; there is no compulsion. 

31,704. If this Commission were' to report that it 
was desirable that private waggons should not be 
allowed to work on the lines they must also recommend 
the abolition of that rule Which allows any waggon 
to be sent on toll, must they not?—I would hardly 
recommend that that should be done, because, taking 
the case of goods traffic, the companies for many years 
have found all the waggons for the goods traffic, and | 
we do not find in practice that any one desires to find 
waggons for goods. I do not see why the same'thing 
should not apply to iron or coal traffic. ‘If there 
was a proper system of supply, and if the company 
kept up their stock of waggons, which they would 
have every inducement to do, the same facilities would 
be given for the mineral traffic of the country as are 
now given for goods. » j 

31,705. ‘A’ considerable number of waggons are 
supplied by waggon companies for other purposes 
than coals —Coal and ironstone and limestone mineral 
traffic: © h BOT 

31,706. Are any supplied for bricks >—Very few. 
We find waggons for all the’ bricks ‘carried on the 
Midland. GIG Tork Gud RL AD Ee 
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31,707. Is there not a considerable number of 
waggons belonging to brick owners ?—Not on the 
Midland. i 

31,708. (Harl of Belmore.) Do you load back empty 
coal waggons with ironstone ?—To a certain extent 
we do. 

31,709. Is that entirely confined to your own 
waggons, or is it owners’ waggons that are so used P— 
Owners’ waggons. 

31,710. (Chairman.) If a colliery owner supplying 
coal to an iron district allowed his waggons to be used 
for the carriage of iron ore, you would drive them 
forward ?—Yes; but a colliery owner who is sending 
coal to ironworks generally has ironworks of his own, 
and the ironstone goes back to his own works. 

31,711. That is an arrangement you do not pro- 
hibit >—No. 

31,712. In the same way coalowners carry prop 
wood back to their own works ?—Yes; that is not 
carried on to a large extent. 

31,713. (Zarl of Belmore.) You would probably 
think that if the railway companies owned all the 
waggons it would tend to economise waggons by 
making waggons in all cases available for return 
traffic, if any occurred ?—Yes; it would relieve the 

companies of a vast deal of empty waggon running. 

31,714. (Chairman.) At the same time the railway 
companies would have a complete monopoly of the 
traffic >—No more than they have with the goods... 

31,715. Taking the case of goods traffic now, is not 
it the fact that some persons have one or two waggons 
of their own in order to be able to forward their goods 
with certainty ?—No ; we have not a case of that kind 
on the Midland. 

31,716. What remedy would a person: have in case 
the companies owned all the waggons if the railway 
companies chose for particular purposes to say that 
they would not carry traffic of a particular class from 
a certain district fora month ?—I do not know what 
the remedy would be, but it is a supposition I cannot 
entertain for a moment. I cannot understand such a 
state of things arising. 

31,717. Take the case of a company intimating that 
till further orders they will not take any hay from a 
particular district, and that they will not find any 
trucks accordingly, what would be the remedy in such 
a case as that >—I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the law to give an opinion, but I think it would be 
unwise for a company to issue such an order. 

31,718. (Earl of Belmore.) In.such cases probably 
the competition of neighbouring companies would 
come into operation ?—No doubt of it. 

31,719. ( Chairman.) 1 am putting the case of two 
competitors agreeing to do what I have suggested >—I 
have been a general manager for 33 years, and I never 
issued such an order and never would. 

81,720. A question has arisen with regard to breaks 
upon carriages. There are cases reported, in the 
Board of Trade returns of accidents, of cattle trucks 

_ and horse boxes (and occasionally a passenger car- 
riage), when being shunted up to a train for the 
purpose of being coupled to it, being struck and sent 
on running down an incline, the cattle trucks and 
horse boxes having no break jupon any one of them. 
That raises the question why that practice, which. is 
almost universal on railways of having no breaks, not 
even a common lever break, to horse boxes and carriage 
trucks should continue ?—I am not aware that we 

ever had an accident of that kind ; horse boxes and 
carriage trucks are generally placed between the rear 
van and the leading van, and they cannot very well 
break loose. That the case may arise I can quite 
understand. Thereare very few carriages with breaks 
on. Thesame thing might apply to them. 

$1,721. As a rule, the horse boxes and carriage 

“trucks have no breaks >—No. 

ily (oes With regard to inclines, I notice that in 
your company’s rules, as well as in most of the others, 
there are regulations with regard to having sprags 
ready ?—We have only one incline on the Midland, 
the Lickey incline, With regard to goods trains, if 
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the gradient is 1 in 90 or 1 in 100, we have a certain 
number of sprags for use in descending the gradient. 

31,723. The sprags must become practically useless, 
must they not, if solid enclosed wheels are brought 
ee ?—If they are brought into use on the waggon 
stock. 


31,724. They cannot be used on those wheels ?— 
0 


31,725. Here is a case on the London and South- 
western: “A horse box and a first-class carriage 
“ detached from the 2 p.m. train from Guildford for 
Southampton, and left on the line east of the Ash 
Green Station whilst a waggon was being attached 
in front of them to the train, started back as the 
train was backed upon them that they might be 
re-coupled to it, and escaped towards Guildford ” ? 
—An ordinary passenger carriage would do the same. 

31,726. It is a horse box and a first-class carriage ? 
—A continuous break of course would remedy that 
as far as the carriage was concerned; we should not 
propose to put the continuous break on horse boxes 
and carriage trucks; it might be done. I do not 
know whether there would be any objection to it. 

31,727. Has the question ever been raised whether 
horse boxes and carriage trucks should have the ordi- 
nary lever to check them ?--I never heard the ques- 
tion raised. 

31,728. Within the last three or four years there 
have been several accidents of that sort, have not 
there ?>—They have never been brought under my 
notice. 

31,729. The Midland Company use the cord coms 
munication [ think ?—Yes, we do. 

31,730. That at present is not sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade ?—They have withdrawn their sanc- 
tion to it. 

31,731. On account of its not being found quite 
certain of action; that is to say, because the friction 
was so great that it could not be pulled sometimes ?— 
I do not know why they withdrew their approval ; 
but we have never found it fail more than once or 
twice. 

31,732. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you attach much 
importance to it as a useful measure for the safety 
of trains ?—No. 

31,733. (Chairman.) Do you think it important to 
have a communication between the passengers and 
guards ?—I believe the cord communication is effectual 
for that purpose. 

31,734. Would it draw the guard’s attention ?— 
Yes, as arule it is effectual. Ido not know that we 
have bad half a dozen cases of failures of communi- 
cation between the passengers and the guards. 

31,7385. Do you think it advisable that the passenger 
should be able to communicate with the driver ?—If 
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he is afforded facilities for communicating with any of — 


the servants, I do not see any objection, to his com- 
municating with the driver. 

31,736. Is not there a risk of the driver stopping 
the train too suddenly, though he does not know what 
there is wrong ; is he not likely to pull up dreading the 
responsibility of going on ?—I think as a rule if the 
driver was communicated with by a passenger his first 
action would be to look back to see what was the 
matter. 

31,737. Before he shut off. the steam P—Yes, he 
would immediately look back, or his fireman would 
look back, and if in a case of emergency the train is to 
be stopped the sooner it is stopped the better. If com- 
munication is to be maintained between the passengers 
and any of the servants of the company it is better that 
it should. be with the driver as well as the guard. 

31,738. Do you think there is any difficulty in 
making the cord work with certainty as between the 
passenger and the guards or between the two guards 
in the front and the rear ?—I do not think there is. 

31,789. (Sir J, L. Simmons.) Is your cord at the 
side of the train ?—Yes, we tried one train with this 
(producing.a model). We had this made very smooth 
so that the cord would slip readily. This (producing a 
strap) is an American strap. We tried one train with 
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this (producing another model), this passing through 
the centre of the carriage. . 
31,740. (Earl of Belmore.) Was the effect of that 
to create any draught in the carriage ?—Not the least. 
- 31,741. (Chairman.) How did the cord act through 
that; did it act with less power than it did through 
the pulleys?—Yes, with much less friction. Your 
Grace wished some experiments to be. made with loops 
like this (producing one), and I have the result here. 
This table is headed, “ Midland Railway Cord Com- 
“ munication Experiments” made at Derby on the 
Qnd July 1875. Engire No. 134 with ordinary signal 
bell on weather-board over the engine-driver’s head. 
The train consisting of 15 carriages with the ordinary 
pulleys and frames along one side and the new tubes 
along the other—the ordinary cords running through 
the whole length of train on each side. In the first 
and second experiments the engine and train were 
standing on a straight road. ‘Those experiments were 
to ascertain the power required to cause the bell on the 
engine to ring, and was made by hanging weights to 
the cord. The weight required to ring the bell on 
engine by the cord passing over the ordinary pulleys 
at the front end of first carriage was 14]bs. The 
weight required to ring the bell on engine with'cord 
passing through the new tubes was 18 lbs., that was 
in front. Then in the rear of the first carriage it was 
14 lbs. with the cord passing over the ordinary pulleys, 
and 19 lbs. with cord passing through the new tubes. 
In the rear of the fourth carriage it reverses itself ; 
in the rear of the fourth carriage it was 28 lbs. with 
cord passing over the ordinary pulleys, and 24 lbs. 
with cord passing through the new tubes. In the rear 
of the seventh carriage it was 35 lbs. with cord passing 
over ordinary pulleys, and 27 lbs. with cord passing 
through new tubes. In the rear of the 10th carriage 
it was 41 lbs. with cord passing over ordinary pulleys, 
and 28lbs. with the cord passing through the new 
tubes. In the rear of the 18th carriage it was 
46 lbs. with cord passing over the ordinary pul- 
leys, and 28 Ibs. with cord passing through the new 
tubes. In the rear of the 15th carriage if was 
50 lbs. with cord passing over ordinary pulleys, and 
29 lbs. with cord passing through the new tubes. 
These experiments show, first, the total amount 
of friction of cord passing through 15 carriages 
fitted with ordinary pulleys and frames whilst stand- 
ing on a straight road to be 86lbs.; second, the 
total amount of friction of cord passing through 15 
carriages fitted with the new tubes whilst standing 
on a straight road to be 11 lbs. ; so as you increase 
the length of the train the power required to pull 
through this (new tube) is much less than through the 
ordinary pulley. Then I have the result of the third 
and fourth experiments, when the engine and train 
were standing on a sharp curve of about 6 chains 
radius, other conditions being same as in the first and 
second experiments. In the front end of the first 
carriage with cord passing over ordinary pulleys it 
was 14lbs.,and 18lbs. with cord passing through 
new tubes. In the rear of first carriage it was 16 lbs. 
with cord passing over ordinary pulleys, and 21 lbs. 
with cord passing through new tubes. In the rear 
of the fourth carriage it was 18 lbs. with cord passing 
over ordinary pulleys, and 271bs. with cord passing 
through new tubes. In the rear of the seventh car- 
riage it was 301bs. with cord passing through ordinary 
pulley, and 32 Ibs. with cord passing through new 
tubes. In the rear of the 10th carriage it was 56 lbs. 
with cord passing over ordinary pulleys, and 385 lbs. 
with cord passing through new tubes. In the rear 
of the 18th carriage it was 63 lbs. with cord passing 
over ordinary pulleys, and 36 lbs. with cord passing 
through new tubes. In the rear of the 15th carriage 
it was 105 lbs. with cord passing over ordinary pulleys, 
and 51 lbs. with cord passing through new tubes. 
The total amount of friction of cord passing through 
15 carriages standing on a curve fitted with ordinary 
pulleys was 91 lbs., and the total amount of friction 
of cord passing through 15 carriages standing on a 
curve fitted with new tubes was 383 lbs, 
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31,742. What is your opinion with regard to punc- 


tuality, do you think unpunctuality increases risk ?— | 
J think not, I think if the line is properly worked and | 
discipine is maintained unpunctuality is not the cause — 


of accidents. 


31,743. Without saying it is the cause of accidents - 


do you think it increases the risk ?—I think not. I 
do not see why it should, I do not believe it does. 
31,744. Is not it liable to lead to mistakes on the 
part of the signalman at the junctions by the trains 
changing their course ?—I thiuk not, because on the 
Midland Railway we \have in addition tothe ordinary 


coal trains perhaps as many special trains as ordinary | 


trains, because we cannot put them in the working 
time boox. The trade fluctuates so much; we may 
have 20 special trains to-day and nove to-morrow, 
ana vice versd, and all the men upon the line know 
that the traffic is so fluctuating. If it was likely to 
lead to great risk of accident on any line it would 
be on the Midland. 

31,745. The great risk would be of a signalman- 
making a mistake from a train not being in its right 
course, and either passing it into a wrong siding or 
wrong points?—These are our regulations (handing 
them in). 

31,746. You give the indication of the train by 
certain beats of the needle ?—Yes, 

31,747. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is not it the faet 
that when trains are running very much out of course 


upon a line of heavy-traffic, it is a source of great 


uneasiness to those who have to work the line ?—Of 
course when there is great delay a man will necessarily 
feel anxious about it, and he will, therefore, be on his 
guard. . 

31,748. Here is an instance of an old guard of 
13 years’ experience ; he is asked, “Do you consider 
** as an old guard of 13 years’ experience that when 
trains are late, as at Christmas times and holiday 
times it increases the risk of travelling and causes 
more anxiety ?” and his answer is, “ Yes, itis not so 
pleasant to work a train while you are running 40 
minutes to an hour late as when you run to time.” 
Then he is asked, ‘ You consider there is more risk in 
“ it ¢” and his answer is, “* Yes.” He is then asked, 
Ifatrain is irregular at any time of the year, do 
you think that there isa little more risk about it than 
when itis keeping its time ?” and he answers, “ Yes, 
certainly.” Then the station master gives a similar 
answer ?—'They may; but I think as a rule if you 
were to examine all the servants they would not all 
give those answers. Of course a. man_ necessarily 
feels more anxiety when the trains are put out of 
course to any great extent than if they are running at 
proper times. 

31,749. (Chairman.) Two or three of the more 
prominent cases of accident in the last few years have 
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no dovbt arisen from the signalman mistaking the 


class of train that was coming ?—'That is very likely. 

31,750. Take the case of the accident at Tamworth 
to the North-western mail train. 
came when the man, did not expect it, it came out of 
course, and he treated it as if it was another train and 
sent it into the river ?—If all the companies adopted 
the regulations in that book, I do not think there 
would be much risk. 

31,751. (Earl of Belmore.) The signalman ought 
to be always prepared for a special train coming ?— 
Yes. I say the line ought to be safe if there was no 
time-table. 

31,752. ((Chairman.) But where there is a time- 
table, and the trains are timed to come in a particular 
course, if one train comes in before another, does not 
that increase the risk of accident ?—I think not, it 
ought not, I do not think it does. 

31,758, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It requires greater 
thought and greater attention on the part of the people 
who have to work the train ?—It requires very little 
more attention in the case of a man who is accustomed 
to the work ; if a passenger train is half an hour late 
he knows what he is expected to do, 
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There the train 


are the cause of many accidents. 


the running of regular trains ?—Certainly not. 
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81,754. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you ‘any system 
of head lights to your engines at night to show whether 


‘a train is a passenger train or a goods train ?—This is 


what we call “ Appendix to the Working Time-table ” 
(producing the same) ; this is supplied to every man, 
and it contains a great number of rules and vegula- 
tions, and on page 26 there is this direction: ‘In 


“ order that station masters, pointsmen, platelayers, 


“ porters, and all other servants of the company may 
“ be able in the night to distinguish the kind of train 
“ that is approaching by the head lights fixed on the 
* engine, it has been decided to adopt the following 
« arrangement of head lights, and until further notice 
* engines will carry head lights as under,” and then 
the different indications are given. Take excursion 
trains, there is a general notion that excursion trains 
I am not of that 
opinion. | 

31,755. What do you do in the case of excursion 
trains. If you are asked to start excursion trains at 
times at which you fear they must interfere with the 
running of the regular trains, do you start them or 
not >—We always have a regular time-table. 

31,756. Would you put an excursion train on the 
line at such an hour as must necessarily interfere with 
If an 
excursion train is started, say, from Derby to London, 
we provide certain places for it to shunt to allow an 
express train to pass. 

31,757. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That is all pre- 
arranged before the excursion train is started ?—Yes. 


‘This is the Midland time-table of excursion and other 


arrangements for the week ending July the 8rd. ‘This 
‘is issued to all the stations, and it is issued several 


days beforehand. 


31,758. Are those excursion trains limited to a 
certain, number of carriages to each train ?—As far as 
possible. 

31,759. If a number of passengers presented them- 
selves more than sufficient to fill the 25 carriages, 
what would you do in that case ?—We should run an 
additional train. 

31,760. Supposing there were only enough to fill 
one additional carriage?—We should accommodate 
them somehow. 

31,761. Supposing passengers present themselves 
at the intermediate stations where the train stops ?— 
They are left behind. 

31,762. Do not the railway officials increase the 


_ weight of the train by adding on carriages up to 30 


even ?—No. 

31,763. (Chairman.) Is there anything else that 
you wish to put before the Commission ?—The ques- 
tion of wheels has been frequently reported on, and 
particularly the question of the fastening of the tires. 


On the Midland for more than 25 years we had 
“no other tire than the ordinary rivetted tire, and we 
- never had an accident to a passenger carriage. 


31,764. A rivetted tire upon a wrought-iron spoke 


_ wheel ?—A rivetted tire upon a wrought-iron spoke 


wheel, and we never had-a-tire break or an axle break 
during all that 25 years. It is true, as appears by the 
returns which you will have before you, that we 


_certainly fell into evil case, though we had the tires 


from the same people. We had a bad lot, and then 


we had several break in the course of the year, but we 


immediately had all that particular lot taken from the 
carriages and discarded, and I do not think we have had 
any since; but the Mansell wheel, I consider, would 
be liable to greater accident than even the rivetted 
wheel, particularly if the continuous break is applied, 


because the break, being brought on to the tire of 
_ the wheel, the tendency is to pull the wheel to pieces. 


31,765.’ And to throw a great strain upon the 


_ opposite wheel ?—And to throw a great strain upon 


the opposite wheel. And if the woodwork once gives 


_ way the whole thing goes, 
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31,766. Have you any of the Mansell wheels run- 
ning ?>—Yes ; we are adopting them. 

31,767. Have you had any failures in them ?—I 
have seen the woodwork get loose. We have not had 
them sufficiently long to test them thoroughly. I do 
not think we have had any breakdown. 

31,768. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you seen any 
wheel, the bolts through which have cut a ring clean 
out of the centre ?—No; but that would be the ten- 
dency. The Board of Trade recommend certain things 
and they complain (and the public think that they have 
good reason for it) that the companies do not adopt 
these things as they ought todo. My experience is that 
they do not adopt them because either their experi- 
ence shows that they are not necessary, or they desire 
when a new thing is introduced to wait and see 
whether any improvement can be made init. Inever 
yet knew the Board of Trade inspectors to recom- 
mend anything new themselves. I do not think there 
is an instance where they have recommended any- 
thing new, and I feel very strongly upon the point 
that the companies are not open to the charge of 
neglecting the public safety by not adopting these 
things. It is because they desire more experience. 
This is a wheel which is in my judgment and in the 
judgment of many of the best mechanics a far superior 
wheel to Mansell’s (handing in a model). It is equal 
to Mansell’s in preventing ‘the tyre from flying off in 
case of fracture and very superior to Mansell’s in 
other respects. 

31,769. (Chairman.) It consists of two dises filled 
with papier maché?—Yes ; this an American inven- 
tion. It is now being made by a firm in Sheffield. 
You can either have wood or papier maché. 'These 
two plates are on either side; supposing the tyre 
breaks it cannot fly off because these bolts hold it. 
There is this little contrivance that these do not fit 
tight so that there is no pressure upon the tyre from 
either this plate or this one. 

31,770. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) With all your expe- 
rience is there any legislative measure that you would 
recommend which you think would tend to promote 
safety on railways >—No. 

31,771. You would leave things as they are, trusting 
to the companies to develope their system and to 
work them with the greatest safety possible to the 
public?—Yes. If you attempt to take any respon- 
sibility from the companies you are acting in a wrong 
direction, and much as I am opposed to Government 
purchase of railways I would rather see the whole of 
the railways of England go into the hands of the 
Government than see further legislative restrictions 
imposed upon them. 

31,772. Do you think that in any circumstances it 
might be attended with advantage that the Board of 
Trade or the Commissioners of Railways or some 
Government board should have power to facilitate 
the acquirement of land in order to enable companies 
to carry out works which may conduce to the public 
safety ’—There is a clause in the general Act giving 
the Board of Trade that power, say in the case of 
building bridges and so on. 

31,773. Not with regard to the enlargement of a 
station ?—I do not think that would be necessary, 
because long before it becomes a source of danger 
the companies go to Parliament for power to do it 
themselves ; it is simply a session’s delay. If you re- 
quire to enlarge a station youapply in the next session 
of Parliament ; at most it can only be 12 months. 

31,774. You large companies have Bills before 
Parliament every session, therefore there would be no 
difficulty on your part in getting fresh powers, but in 
the case of the smaller companies would not it be 
advantageous to give them some facility for acquiring 
land without having to come to Parliament ?—The 
obtaining of an Act of Parliament is so inexpensive 
that I do not think it is necessary. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Wednesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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of the Great Western Railway ?—I am, 

31,776. There are three principal questions upon 
which we wish to obtain your evidence. One is con- 
nected with the subject of breaks ; the second question 
is as to the punctuality of your trains; and the third 
is with regard to the working of inclines with heavy 
mineral trains. You meet with the last point in your 
western division. Coming up from Wales there are 
heavy inclines over which you work with some of 
your trains ?—We have some very steep inclines upon 
the upper portion of the line; that is, in South Wales, 
especially over the Pontypool Bank and over the 
Gly» Neath Bank. 

31 777. And also in the neighbourhood of Hereford 
and Worcester ?—Yes, but not by any means so heavy 
as at Pontypool or Glyn Neath. 

31,778. Taking first the question of break-power, 
the Great Western Company appear to have always 
worked with manual break-power in their trains >— 
The majority of our trains have been worked with hand 
breaks only, but we have tried many kinds of con- 
tinuous breaks. We tried Clark’s break and Fay’s 
break, and in fact, I may say that we tried five breaks. 

31,779. But you have not, I think, brought any of 
them into use ?—We used them sufficiently long to 
find that they did not answer, and we ‘discontinued 
them. 

31,780. You are in practice working on the Great 
Western system generally breaks by manual power ? 
—Yes. We are now working entirely by the hand 
break, except at Coalbrookdale in Shropshire, where 
we have one, or two trains, fitted up with a break 
which works from the guard’s van connected with the 
next carriage. 

31,781. (Mr. Galt.) You have not tried the West- 
inghouse break ?—We have not. 

- 81,782. (Chairman.) Can you state the points in 
which you found the continuous breaks to fail, or not to 
be sufficiently reliakle ?—I think that Ican. Probably 
your Grace will allow me to read from my notes. 
In 1865 the Great Western Company had five broad 
and five narrow gauge trains fitted with Clark’s patent 
friction chain break, which was put in action by fric- 
tion drums secured to the axles. The manner in 
which the break blocks were carried and the friction 
rollers fixed, caused, while the carriages were running, 
and in pulling up, a very unpleasant noise, giving rise 
to serious complaints from the passengers. 

31,788. Were those with a wooden or with an iron 
box ?—With an iron box. The machinery used was 
very heavy, and the friction wheels wore out rapidly, 
so that occasionally on a journey the break would get 
out of order, and the train be entirely dependent on 
the engine and tender for break-power. Repairs were 
in fact continually required, and it was found almost 
impossible to keep the breaks in working order; 
ultimately it was decided that their use should be 
abandoned. ‘The patentee has since discontinued the 
use of this break, and now recommends other forms. 
He has brought out a new patent since then. . 

31,784. Referring to that do you recollect whether 
they ‘worked from the front, or from the rear guard’s 
van ?’—They were worked from the rear guard’s van. 

31,785. Do you recollect what number of carriages 
in each train were fitted with that break, was it 12 or 
13 carriages in each train ?—I think not so many as 
that. Our broad gauge trains are very short, and the 
majority of those trains were broad gauge trains. 


in that way ?—Yes, to the north. 

31,787. From Oxford, or Chester, or Birmingham e 
—Yes. .] 
31,788. (Mr. Harrison.) How long have you had 
those breaks in use ?—For,two or three years. 

31,789. (Chairman.) With regard to the wear and — 
the friction of the er you have said that they wear — 
very rapidly ?—Yes, I should like to explain to your — 
Grace that I obtain my information from our carriage — 
superintendent, and I am afraid that I cannot give you ~ 
detailed evidence first hand on these points which will — 
be of much value to you. 

31,790. The evidence which you give to us is as 
manager of the railway, and if you do not obtain the 
information from your own observation it is obtained — 
from persons whom you trust ?—The reports come to — 
me, but the observation is the observation of our car- | 
riage superintendent, who is exceedingly anxious to ~ 
find a break which would be advantageous in practice. — 

31,791. As regards Clark’s first break, you found — 
disadvantages i in it which induced you not to continue — 
it?—Yes; apart from its being continually out of 
repair there were very numerous complaints from the — 
passengers, in fact, passengers said that they would 7 
rather run the risk of an accident (that is tosay, season — 
ticket holders running every day) than be subject to — 
the continuous jarring and noise. q 

31,792. There no doubt is considerable noise and ~ 
vibration in the carriages when the breaks are applied? — 
—Yes, and especially when applied rapidly, it is ex- | 
ceedingly unpleasant. f 

31,793. Did you try any other break ?—Yes, Fay’s © 
break. That break which actuates the break blocks by ( 
horizontal screws put in motion by worm gearing from _ 
the guard’s van, was also tried on the Taff Vale Exten- j 
sion put on by the West Midland Company about , ; 
1862-63, but the results were considered unsatisfactory, — 
as the machiner y was so frequently out of repair. 
Newall’s break, and some other patents, were also tried — 
by the West Midland Company before their amalgama- — 
tion with the Great Western Railway Company, but — 
the results obtained were not suchas to induce them to 
adopt any of the forms which they tried. The break in 
use on the Coalbrookedale line is continuous for two 
vehicles only ; the manual power is conveyed from the — 
guard’s van to the next carriage by a slotted leyer fixed 
on a shaft under the van; a lever connected to a shaft : 


under the carriage has a pin fixed to it, and which 
works in the slot of the van lever sufficiently to allow 
for the action of the buffers. It was tried on the Taft 
Vale Extension, where we have very steep gradients 
in about 1862 or 1863, but the result was considered. 
to be very unsatisfactory, and the breaks were so — 
continually out of repair that they were discontinued. 

31,794. What was the unsatisfactory result there? 
—I think that the unsatisfactory result was that they 
were so continually out of repair. We had them on ~ 
the Pontypool Bank, and the discontinuance of — 
the use of them was the reason why it was con- 
sidered that we should have more ;guards on the — 
bank, and we now run all our trains down that — 
bank with extra guards instead of the continuous — 
break ; we always run every passenger train with at 
least three guards and with three breaks. 

31,795. What nuinber of carriages do they break? — 
—Whether the number of carriages is 8, or 9, or 10 
there are three guards to every passenger train. If 
there are more than 10 carriages we put on another — 


‘break. Extra men are kept on purpose for assisting 
with the goods trains up and down the bank, and the 
order is always to put on additional men upon the 
breaks on the passenger trains, so as to have them 
completely under control. 

| ~ 31,796. You would have about one break for three 
' earriages ?—-Yes, We had once a serious accident at 
that bank in the year 1864. 

| 81,797. Was it a runaway or arun-back ?—They had 
| not the train under sufficient control in coming down 
t from the top of the bank, and an accident arose from 
_ the mistake of the signalman. 

31,798. There was, I suppose, a Board of Trade 
| inquiry ?—Yes. It is a very steep bank, and it was 
_ thought that a coal train coming down the bank was 
_ clear away, which was not the case. 

81,799. Do you remember the part of the year 1864 
_ in which that accident occurred ?—I think that it was 
| in the autumn. I think that it was an excursion 
train. 
81,800. (Mr. Galt.) Ido not think that you took 
any part in the experiments which were made ?--We 
did not. We had intended to fit up a train with 
_ S$mith’s vacuum break, but when we found that two 
other companies had done so, we did not do it. 
___ 31,801. (Chairman.) The accident to which you 
have referred was on the Pontypool portion of the 
Great Western Railway on the 23rd of September 
1864. An excursion train left Hereford with 11 
_ carriages and two break vans, and a third guard and a 
third van were attached to the Pontypool Road train ? 
_ —The accident was on the return journey. 
i 31,802. The return from Crumlin was with the 
_ same number of vehicles and about 250 passengers ?— 
SPVeS.. 
_- 81,803. It appears that two sets of continuous 
| breaks were supplied for working the train when first 
commenced, but you only had ‘them in use for a 
_ certain time ?—Yes; and we have entirely discon- 
_ tinued them since. 
81,804. You have discontinued the others ?—Yes. 
81,805. In that case it would appear that there 
were three break vans to 11 vehicles, besides the engine 
and tender, and they failed to pull up the train ?— 
Yes; it arose in this way, the Pontypool Road Sta- 
_ tion is at the bottom of a steep bank, and any train 
which was gone down that bank ought to be clear away 
from the station before they telegraph “line clear” to 
_ the top of the bank. In this case the signalman 
telegraphed *‘line clear ” to the top of the bank before 
the coal train had left the bottom of the bank, and 
consequently the train came down more rapidly than 
_ the driver would have brought it down if he had 
- known that the other train was there. In the first 
_ place, he ought not to have come down at all, and 
in the next place, from my recollection of the cir- 
cumstances, I think that the men did not put on their 
breaks sufficiently rapidly ; it was a case in which 
we were working the block telegraph, and yet it 
afforded no safety. ath 
31,806. The men do not appear~to have whistled 
for the breaks until they were down half a mile ?— 
No, they supposed that the line was clear. 
‘31,807. Ought they to have stopped at Pontypool ? 
—Yes; for instance, to-day if a passenger train ran 
away down that bank, it would run past that station. 
The primary cause of: the accident was the telegraph 
signalman signalling “line clear” when the line was 
not clear. 
31,808. That was the primary cause of the acci- 
' dent ?—Yes. 

31,809. But was not the cause of it also as to the 

breaks ?—That was an element. 

31,810. Have you had any case since that time on 
the Pontypool line of passenger trains running away ? 
—No passenger trains. 

31,811. Have you had any case of passenger trains 
_ breaking loose and running back, or going up the bank 
- and being held ?—I do not recollect any such case. I 

remember one case on the West Midland Railway of 
avery serious accident, but I do not recollect any case 
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on the Great Western Railway. ‘That case on the 
West Midland Railway was in about 1859 or 1860. 

31,812. It was before the West Midland system 
was under you ?—Yes, and you will probably remem- 
ber that there were a large number of people killed 
and injured. 

31,813. Do you remember the name of the place ? 
—Yes, it was Roundoak or Brierly Hill; I had 
nothing to do with the West Midland Railway at that 
time. It was a case in which a very large and 
unwieldy train of about 30 carriages, filled, I think, 
with excursion passengers, was going up the bank; 
and I suppose that they must have had several engines 
to pull the train, which had two defective couplings 
(the iron was bad), and the train parted, and one por- 
tion of the train ran into the other; but since thai 
time I do not think that I recollect any case of a 
passenger train breaking loose and going up the bank. 
Certainly none on the Great Western line. In our 
recent inquiries upon the Shipton accident that ques- 
tion was very much gone into, and we were unable to 
ascertain any case in which a passenger train had 
broken loose in going up the bank. 

31,814, You are now working that incline entirely 
with manual breaks >—Yes. 

31,815. Have you any rule with regard to the pro- 
portion of break-power to the carriages upon your 
main line trains?—We have no absolute rule; the 
principle is that the local superintendents of each 
division should be required to provide sufficient break- 
power for the train over the various divisions according 
to the gradients. 

31,816. You, I suppose, have a power which will 
stop the train within a certain distance ?—Yes, within 
a reasonable distance. 

31,817. At what distance is that, taking your main 
line between London and Bristol ?— Of course it 
depends upon the speed, and the weight of the train. 
Our main line between London and Bristol, with the 
exception of the Box incline, is a capital piece of 
running ground, and is ‘nearly level; and there half a 
mile or three-quarters of a mile is about the distance 
in which a train could be pulled up. 

31,818. You think that there ought to be power to 
bring up the trains within three-quarters of a mile >— 
Our present power will do that, but we can do it much 
more rapidly if we are desired to do so. Iam speaking 
of ordinary working. 

31,819. De you consider that your distant signals 
are so fixed that the driver of any one of your trains 
getting warning, as he would do in a dense fog at the 
signal post from the fog signalman, ought to pull up 
his train short of the home signal ?—Certainly, unless 
there was any extraordinary state of the weather 
which would make it very slippery. 

81,820. I am throwing out of consideration alto- 
gether the sight that he gets of the distant signal, 
and I am supposing that he merely gets the deto- 
nator at the distant signal post, which he would 
do in a thick fog ?—Our distant signals are placed, 
and they always have been placed, at a very consider- 
able distance from the home signals, but in recent 
years we have extended the distance. I believe that 
in all cases the distances are such that they ought to 
be able to pull up. 

31,821. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean that they ought 
to be able to pull up within three-quarters of a mile ? 
—To pull up within the home signal. 

31,822. (Chairman.) Some of your distant signals 
would be at 1,200 yards ?—Yes, fully that distance. 

31,823. And some at 1,000 yards, according to the 
gradient >—Yes; with a rising gradient it is not 
necessary to have them so far out, but we have many 
cases where they are at 1,200 yards. 

31,824. With respect to fogs, has anything been 
brought to your mind which would tend to greater 
safety ina fog, which is admitted to be one of the 
most dangerous circumstances in railway working ?-— 
Yes, we have gone very carefully into that matter, 
and especially since the West Drayton accident, where 
a passenger train ran into a goods train, in which case 
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the driver had not the slightest warning. It was in 
the case of that accident that I think Captain Tyler 
suggested that it would be desirable to slacken the 
speed of the train in fog, and the question was 
discussed on five or six occasions by the officers, 
because we felt that we ought to carry out that 
suggestion if it was practicable for us to do so, or 
that we should make some communication to the 
Board of Trade upon it; but in consequence of the 
difficulty which we felt in adopting Captain Tyler’s 
suggestion 1 brought the matter two or three times 
before our board of directors, and explained our views 
to them, and it was eventually decided that we had 
better reply to the Board of Trade that we did not 
see our way to carry out the suggestion. 

31,825. You may, for instance, have a fog in the 
valley of the Thames from Slough towards Reading, 
whereas it may be clear in other portions of the line? 
—Yes, it is frequently so in the valley of the Thames. 

31,826. Therefore if you slackened the time of the 
trains in that portion of the line it would lessen the 
distance between them and the following trains >—We 
are afraid that it would entirely dislocate the whole of 
our working, and of course any one train coming now 
late into London disarranges nearly all the remainder 
of the trains coming into London. Therefore it would 
be causing a certain amount of undoubted incon- 
venience, and carrying out a practice of which we do 
not see the advantage. The only advantage which I see 
would be if the fog signalman went out sufficiently far 
to give warning to an approaching driver to prevent 
an accident, but our signals are so far out that we 
consider that the driver ought to pull up within the 
distance. 

31,827. I rather gather from your answer with 
regard to slackening the trains that you consider 
punctuality an important element in the working of 
the line ?—I do, but I do not consider that punctuality 
has or ought to have much bearing upon the safe 
working of the line. 

81,828. You think that your line ought to be so 
arranged in its signals and rules as to be capable of 
being worked with safety, irrespectively of time 
altogether ?—Yes, I hold strongly that the line ought 
to be fit to be run upon at any moment, whether notice 
has been given or not of the running of a train, or if not 
that the driver should be prepared to obey his signals. 

31,829. Do you think that unpunctuality, such as 
would be caused by slackening trains in fogs, introduces 
ar additional risk of accident ?—We fear that in a fog 
and in a snowstorm, if we were as a rule to reduce the 
speed of quick passenger trains, a complete dislocation 
of the service might take place. 

31,830. I suppose that it might lead to risk in this 
way, by requiring the signalman to exercise consider- 
able thought and judgment as to what trains were 
coming ; the signalman might make a mistake as to 
the particular train which was coming ?—Yes. 

31,831. And that might lead to a risk of aceident ? 
—It might. 

31,832. In the ease of fog, are you really depending 
upon the trains keeping their regular running according 
to the time book ?—Yes, we desire that the trains 
shall, as far as possible,, keep their position. 

31,833. A signalman ina fog may not get reliable 
warning from the head lights ?—No. 

31,834. What warning does he now get ?—On por- 
tions of the line there isa warning to some extent, and 
we are increasing the system of putting: speaking in- 
struments into the boxes, so that we may give the signal- 
men some idea of what trains are coming. ‘That has 
only been done to a certain extent, but we are 
increasing it over the whole system. At first there 
was a very strong feeling against the signalman 
having any instruments in his box, except the block 
instruments ; but I think that the prejudice against 
such instruments is not so great as it was; at all 
events, we are adopting that system. These changes 
are often made after accidents occur ; as it is said that 
something has not been adopted, and we take the best 
system that we possibly can find, although experience 
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afterwards often shows that even under it accidents | 
will occur, ; ‘ 4 
31,835. Where you have no speaking instrument, is | 
there any system of indicating the number of beats of) 
the instrument. on your line. On some systems we 
find that it is done by one or two beats ?—We have © 
no regular system of doing so on speaking instruments, | | 
On block instruments we signal trains forward:— 
Passenger train - - «1 beat. | 
Goods . - - 2 beats. | 
Branch 9 - a! BY as } 
31,836. Where that system is not in use the signal- 
man distinguishes the train by the whistle or by the 
head light >—Yes. ut 
31,837. Is there any rule giving discretion to the — 
drivers in case of thick weather or a snowstorm ?— | 
I have the rules here, andJ will give them to you | 
This is a circular which is issued every autumn (the — | 
witness delivered in the same). 2 
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S1eNaLLine Trains during Foes and SNowsToRMs, — 
and in Frosty WEATHER. 


1. During dense fogs and snowstorms, over those por- 
ticns of the line where the traffic is heavy a man must be 
stationed OUTSIDE THE DISTANT SIGNAL AS FAR BACK 
AS HE CAN PLAINLY SEE IT, in order to repeat that signal, 
by showing an “all right” hand lamp signal when the 
distant signal stands at “all right,” and by showing the — 
danger signal with his hand lamp, and placing two or more — 
detonators on the rails when the distant signal shows 
“ danger,”’ 

2. As soon as a train passes him he must INSTANTLY 
put detonators on the rails. 

3. In the event of a distant signal getting out of order, 
and not working properly, or the lamp going out, he must 
stop every train as it comes up, by putting detonators on 
the rail, and the train, after it has stopped, will draw 
cautiously in towards the station. 

4. Should two or more trains be following quickly one 
after the other, and the fogman has reason to think that 
they are stopping outside the station signal, after putting 
down the detonators where he stands, he must go further back 
from the distant signal, and put down detonators every 150 
or 200 yards until he has got back a sufficient distance to 
stop trains with safety, and after each train has passed, he 
must continue to put down detonators to stop all trains 
until he is satisfied that the line is clear up to the station 
signal, when he may return to his post near the distant ~ 
signal. fi 

5. This instruction is not to override or interfere with 
Rule 98 in the book of rules, and the guards of all trains 
stopped outside the signals must go back immediately to 
protect their trains. 

6. The engineering department will provide platelayers 
for fog signalling. 

7. The divisional superintendents will fix at what 
stations and junctions in their divisions it will be necessary 
to send out men during fogs or snowstorms, and give any 
necessary instructions in writing. 1 

8. The station masters at those stations from which fog- | 
men are to be sent out, and at such junctions as for that pur-/ 
pose are attached to those stations, are to arrange with the 
district permanent way inspector which men are to be sent 
out in foggy weather, and appoint to each man his post. 
The names and addresses of these men, and the posts to 
which they are appointed, must be registered in a book 
which must be kept by the station master for that purpose. 

9. Kach fogman must be provided by the station master 
with a hand lamp, a set of flags, and an adequate supply of 
detonators, which he must always have ready for use. 

10. It will be the duty of the station master to see that 
the fogmen are properly sent out; but should fogs or snow- 
storms come,on in the day or at any other time while the 
platelayers are at work, it is the duty of the fogmen at once 
to go to the positions allotted to them for fog signalling, 
taking with them lamps, flags, and detonators; without 
waiting for any communication from the station master, 
junction man, or signalman. 

1l. This will not relieve the station master, junction 
man, or signalman from the responsibility of sending for 
the platelayers, unless he is certain that they are out at 
their appointed posts for fog signalling. 

12. Each inspector or ganger of the permanent way must 
arrange for relieving his men at proper intervals should the 
continuance of the fog or snowstorm render it necessary. 
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'. impossible to carry them out in practice. 
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13. In the case of a fog or snowstorm coming on sud- 
denly, and being very dense, when it is necessary to stop 
a train, the signalman in charge of signals must himself 
place two detonators on the rail, close to his box, and allow 
them to remain until the fog signalman has arrived at his 
post near to the distant signal. Where the signalmen are 
in high boxes, a porter, or any suitable man that is at hand, 
must be sent to perform this duty under their orders. 

14. In foggy weather, when the arms of the semaphore 
signals cannot be seen distinctly, the signal lamps must 
be kept burning by day as well as by night. 

15. During frosty weather it is of the utmost importance 
that strict attention should be paid to the distant signals, 
as the lamps are apt to burn badly from the cold, and the 
wires and gearing are affected more or less by frost. 
Whenever there is any doubt about a distant signal acting 
properly, a signalman, with hand signals and detonators, 
must immediately be placed by it to signal all trains past, 
until it is again in thorough working order, and he must 
repeat the home signal when: it can be seen. and when it 
cannot, put down detonators to stop all trains until he is 
satisfied that the line is clear up to the home signal. 

J. Grierson, 


Paddington, October Ist, 1874. General Manager. 


31,838. The first of these rules applies to the post- 
ing of the fog signalmen ; it states that a man “ must 
“ be stationed outside the distant signal as far back 
“ as he can plainly see it ” P—Yes. 

31,839. That depends upon the density of the fog. 
In a dense fog, or in a heavy snowstorm, he must 
stand at the post ?—Yes. 

31,840. In practice, I suppose, the men are seldom 
more than 20 or 30 yards from the post ?—In the 
valley of the Thames the fogs are sometimes very 
thick, and no doubt the man must be near the actual 
signal. 

31,841. And in those districts the signals are gene- 
rally nearer the ground instead of being high up ?>— 
Yes; the height of the signal post is usually deter- 
mined with a view to the sight of it over or under 
bridges, buildings, trees, banks, &c., in curves, &c. 

31,842. And the man repeats by detonators, or by 
his hand lamp, the signal which is given by the post ? 
— Yes, it is always by detonators in fogs. 

31,848. That is done by the platelayers under rule 
6, who are provided by the engineering department ? 
—Yes; a certain number of men are selected who 
are most reliable, and they get paid as fogmen, and 
recently we gave them top coats. We have found 
that the men do not care very much for the duty, and 
we have been obliged to encourage them to take it. 

31,844. I do not see in this document any instruc- 
tions to station masters as to when they are to send 
fogmen out ?—It is impossible to do it; it is left to 
the discretion of the men. On portions of the Great 
Western line a slight fog often comes on, and it passes 
away very soon afterwards. 

81,845. I ask the question because in one set of 
rules there is a rule as to whether a signal cannot be 
seen within 20 yards, or something of that sort. You 
have no such rule, but you leave it to the discretion 
of the station master ?—Yes. In the working of a 
railway it has often been said that we should lay down 
rules for every act which a man has to perform in 
the course of his duty. Now Jam very strongly of 
opinion that it would be very unwise to attempt to do 
that. In my opinion it is utterly impossible to lay 
down rules which would apply to all circumstances or 
cases, and I think that it is very much better to let the 
station masters and the local people feel that they have 
in some matters a discretion with responsibility. If 
you lay down rigid rules, it may sometimes be utterly 
Cireum- 
stances are so varying that I donot think it possible to 
lay down rules which would meet every case, and 
certainly not to meet the practical working of 
railways, and therefore we have not such detailed 


. rules. We divide the working of the line into separate 


divisions, and each superintendent has his own divi- 
sion, so far as the working is concerned, and he has 
complete charge, in the same manner as if it was an 
independent railway. . 

, 31,846. How far would your London division for 
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this purpose extend?—From London to Maidenhead, 
including the Oxford branch, would be by Maiden- 
head ; another is Reading to Banbury, by the loop, 
and to Swindon, and the Berks and Hants branches. 
Then we have the three South Wales divisions, and 
Hereford, Worcester, and Chester. I was explaining 
that the superintendents in charge of those divisions 
are held responsible for carrying out the general rules 
and regulations which are laid down for their guidance. 
Then under them we have inspectors, who are trained 
men; they are picked men, in fact, and are not allowed 
to be appointed to that position unless I receive a 
written certificate that they are likely to become chief 
inspectors ; that is to say, that they have the necessary 
qualifications after sufficient experience to become 
chief inspectors. I consider that they are a very im- 
portant body of men for working the railway ; they 
are a link between the superintendents and the work- 
ing men, they having been working men themselves ; 
they are chosen from policemen and signalmen, and 
there is a considerable amount of responsibility upon 
them under the superintendents. They are, of course, 
responsible to their superintendents, und I consider it 
very much better to place the responsibility upon those 
officers who practically look into the details of work- 
ing, rather than laying down very nice rules and 
regulations, which would read very well, but which 
would not in many circumstances be at all practicable, 
and could not be carried out. 

31,847. You have introduced the block system over 
a considerable portion of the main line ?—Yes, and 
over a considerable portion of the whole line. 

31,848. Have you had many interruptions of the 
block working from electric derangements, by reason 
of electric currents and storms?—We had formerly, 
but not so many recently. We have introduced a 
coil called an undemagnetized needle which I cannot 
explain to you, but since the introduction of that coil 
we have not had so many derangements ; there has 
been nothing serious. 

31,849. Have you had two or three in the course of 
a year ?—I do not think that we had any during the 
last year such as to stop the working of trains. 

31,850. In the case of working the trains over a 
considerable portion of the line in fog, the block 
system of working is retained, fog signalmen being 
placed at each of the distant posts ?—That is so. 

31,851. On the main line you have speaking 
instruments from block to block, have you not ?— 
Where we have not got them we are now introducing 
them, they have been already introduced to a con- 
siderable extent. 

31,852. Some of your signal posts are at a con- 
siderable height ?—They are at a very considerable 
height, and probably higher than is usual on many 
railways. ; 

31,853. Have you found it necessary, or do you 
think that it would be a good plan to place a lower 
arm near the engineer’s eye on the post so as to provide 
for a fog ?—We have never had a complaint of the 
driver not being able to see the signals from the want 
of a lower signal ; we have of course had obstructions 
to the sight but not from the reason which you 
mention. 

31,854. You have had no case where the driver on 
coming to it has not been able to distinguish the 
semaphore arm at the top of the post ?—No, but we 
have had a case of a driver having passed the signal, 
and he said that he could not see it. 

31,855. (Mr. Galt.) But would he not have seen it 
if it had been nearly on a level with his eye ?—The 
statement has been made after a complaint has been 
made against the man for not shutting off the steam, 
and although it may not have been so in all cases, 
I have come to the conclusion that that has been an 
excuse. 

31,856. (Chairman.) In those cases a driver has 
generally been checking his engine, but he has not 
checked it. sufficiently '—-Yes. 

31,857. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that, espe- 
cially in foggy weather, the men would sce the 
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signal better if it was lower and level with themselves 
than at a considerable height. ?—There may be such 
cases, but we have not had them brought forward at 
all, and we induce the men to make any recommenda- 
tion with regard to an alteration of the signals. 

31,858. (Chairman.) And you have not had such a 
recommendation made ?—No. . 

31,859. (Mr. Galt.) Would the making of that 
alteration be attended with much expense ?—If it was 
a necessity, expense could not be any object, but it 
cannot be a great necessity when we have not had it 
brought forward. 

31,860. But still do you not think that a signal 
could be better seen near the level of the man’s eye 
than at a considerable height ?—As arule it is quite 
the reverse, because if you are riding on an engine, 
and if the signal is between you and the sky, you can 
distinguish it readily; whereas if there is any back- 
ground you sometimes cannot see it at all. I was 
riding on an engine one day last week, not upon a new 
line, but upon a line which was new to me, and the 
driver pointed out to me the difficulty which he ex- 
perienced in seeing a particular signal, and [ am bound 
to say that I could not see the signal even after he 
had seen it for some time; it bad ground behind it, 
and that is the reason why our signals are so high, 
so that they can readily be seen; and it was particu- 
larly so with the broad gauge signals, which always 
showed a positive signal. 

31,861. As amatter of fact the men do not complain 
of a high signal ?—No, they prefer a high signal, 
except when there are cases in which a high signal 
cannnot be as well seen. 

31,862. In those cases I suppose that the signal is 
lowered ?—It always depends upon the nature of the 
case, and of the background, and of the position 
altogether. In fact, the only way in which signals 
can be put up is, by experienced persons going upon 

the ground and putting up a signal temporarily, 
occasionally getting upon the engines of the various 
trains, and passing backwards and forwards, and 
waiching the signal. 

31,863. What is the height of your highest signal ? 
—I can secareely tell you, but some of the signals are at 
a very considerable height; I should say that they 
are 40 feet from the ground. 

31,864. (Chairman.) With regard to the signals, 
a question has been mooted by some of the drivers, 
not with reference especially to your line, but as a 
general question. We find that some drivers object 
to the green signal, and would prefer the signals 
being all white and red with no green in them. On 
your line a green signal is used instead of a white 
signal at the junctions in order to indicate to the men 
that it is a junction ?—Yes, we have done away with 
the green colour as a regular signal, but we retain 
it at junctions. 

31,865. Do you attach importance to the signal at 
a junction being to some extent different from the 
signal at stations upon the line ?—As regards colour 
I do not; I think that’the men get so well acquainted 
with the signals and their position that it is not very 
material, but in resignalling existing, and in opening 
new, junctions, the signals are now arranged by their 
relative positions to show more clearly what they are 
to govern. ; 

31,866. You think that there is no material value 
in retaining the green colour ?—As a permanent 
caution signal I do not think so. 


31,867. Have you had any complaint or application . 


from drivers upon the subject ?—Some years ago, 
some of the drivers (from whom I must say that I 
always get very valuable information) told me that 
they were dissatisfied with some of the signals upon a 
certain section of our line, and the result was, that we 
had the matter fully considered among the officers, 
and we did away with the green signal. I found as a 
matter of fact, that the green signal, although it was 
supposed to be a “caution” signal, was really con- 
sidered as an “all right” signal, and therefore we 
did away with it, ~ 
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31,868. Under the former system a green signal — 
indicated that the train in front had not passed for 
more than a certain nuniber of minutes ?—Yes. 

31,869. And in that way it was attempted to esta- 
blish an absolute space between the trains ?—Yes. 

31,870. That is now done by the block system ?— 
It is, and now there is the semaphore and the locking. 
There was so much difficulty that we came to the 
conclusion that it was better to give the green caution 
signal up altogether, We tried the caution signal for 
some time, and we found that in practice it could not 
be relied upon as a reliable signal. 

31,871. (Earl De La Warr.) Have you found 
that fogs are frequently the cause of accidents ?— 
Undoubtedly collisions have taken place in fogs. 

31,872. But it. is not so frequent a cause of acci- 
dent as other things ?—-_No. # iui 

31,873. (Chairman.) Do you mean not so frequent 
in the year ?—Not so frequerit in the year. 

31,874. Taking fogs, can you say that they are not 
so frequent a cause of accident, taking into considera- 
tion the number of trains which travel through fog; 
supposing that there are fogs for nine days in a year, 
there are a certain number of trains running through 
those fogs >—I see the way in which your Grace puts’ 
it. 

31,875. (Earl De La Warr.) I wanted to know 
whether fogs were a frequent cause of accident, and 
whether in consequence of that you considered that 
any alteration was desirable_in the present means to 
prevent accidents-in fog ?—I see the way in which his 
Grace puts it, and therefore in making a comparison 
the number of days of fog must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

31,876. My question is, whether fog is a frequent 
cause of accident as compared with other causes of 
accident ?—It is not a sufficiently frequent cause of acci- 
dent to induce me to consider that any alteration. 
should be made in our present system of working. 

31,877. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Have you had ahy 
oceasion to try any inventions for automatic signals ? 
—No. 

31,878. (Karl De La Warr.) Can you recall any 
instance of a bad accident resulting from a fog ?>—Yes, 
there was a very serious one in February of last. year. 

31,879. Was it a collision?—Yes. It might have 
been the most frightful accident which ever occurred, 
but providentially it was not so. It was the case of 
an express train passing West Drayton in a fog while 
a goods train which had passed the station and which 
ought to have been shunted into a siding, was just in 
the act of being shunted when the express train, which 
was running at. the rate of 60 miles an hour, ran into 
it without the slightest warning. 

31,880. Was that owing to the fog arrangements 
not having been carried out with regard to the sig- 
nals >—It was owing to.a man having worked a gong 
from a siding (which was probably about half a mile to 
the east of the station); he had given a signal back 
into the signal box, which induced thé man to believe 
that the train had been shunted, and therefore he 
allowed the other train to pass. } 

31,881. It was not from any defect in the system 
of working in fogs ?—It was not. 
~ 31,882. (Chairman.) It was because one of the 
men in his impatience to call the attention of another 


man happened to give the exact number of beats 


which gave “ line clear ” ?—That was so. 

31,883. With reference to the question of the fre- 
quency of accidents from fog, I see that in the accidents 
inquired into by the Board of Trade in the year 1871, 
four cases of collision are attributed to fog ; in the 
year 1872, 10 cases are attributed to fog; and in th 
year 1873, there are also 10 cases ?>—Yes. 

31,884, (Mr. Galt.) Did I rightly understand you 
to say that you considered that the want of punctuality 
did not at all tend to bring about accidents ?— I 
should be. sorry to go so far as to say that unpunc- 
tuality might not lead to accident ; what I meant to 
say was that I did not consider the want of punctuality 
to be a great cause of accidents, nor that it ought to 
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be considered in the working of a railway as being a 
sufficient excuse for an accident. 

31,885. Take, for instance, the case of the Thorpe 
accident, it was the want of punctuality which was 
the proximate cause of that accident. If the train 
from London had kept its proper time that accident 
would not have happened ?—No doubt accidents very 
frequently occur from a combination of circumstances, 
and unpunctuality may come in as one of the ingre- 
dients which make up the causes of an accident. 

81,886. Were you present at the late experiments 
on breaks ?—No, I am sorry to say that I was unable 


- to get down. 


31,887. Was there a representative of your company 
present ?—Yes, Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. Armstrong, our 
passenger and locomotive superintendents, were there. 
- 31,888. I suppose that you quite admit the great 
importance of having such break-power as will bring 
a train to a standstill in the shortest possible time ?— 
I do, in areasonable time. 

31,889. From the evidence which has been brought 
before us, as far as my own opinion is concerned, at 
least two-thirds of the accidents which occur might be 
prevented if there was sufficient break-power ! ser 
have not analysed the accidents so as to be able to say 
whether that is the proportion, but it is certainly not 
so upon our railway ; I, however, quite agree in the 
importance of having such a reasonable amount of 
break-power as to enable the guards and drivers to 
pull up a train so as to avoid an accident if possible. 

81,890. When you say a reasonable time, ought it 
not to be the quickest time in which it could bedone ? 
—tThe quickest time in which it could be done in 
safety. 

31,891. To avoid a collision is not the quickest time 
in which it can be done the best time f—I can 
quite contemplate having so much break-power in 
pulling up a train as to cause the very results which 
you want to avoid, namely, injury to the passengers; 
but I do not understand you to mean that. I understand 
you to want break-power so as to prevent every 
accident which can be prevented by break-power. 

$1,892. You, no doubt, have read an account of the 
experiments which have been made ?—I have. 

31,898. We have found that a train going at the 
rate of 50 miles an hour, a large train full of passen- 
gers, can be pulled up in 800 yards, and in something 


like a quarter of a minute of time ?—Yes, I have seen’ 


that. 

31,894. Taking your great express train, the “ Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” I suppose that it goes on many parts 
of the line at the rate of from 50 to 60 miles an hour ; 
but if I understood you correctly, you said that it 
could not be brought up in less than three quarters of 


a tnile, that is, about 1,300 yards ?—I was speaking 


of the ordinary working ; I think that it is possible 
to pull up that train in a shorter space of time. 

31,895. In less than 1,300 yards P—Yes. 

31,896. Is there not a great difference between 
1, 300 yards and 300 yards ?—No doubt; but in the 
case of ordinary working you~have to take into con- 
sideration that the guards and drivers are not on the 
look out to apply their breaks in the same way as men 
are when they are trying an experiment. 

31,897. But even making allowance for that, we 
come to the question whether every train should not 
have the greatest possible break-power on it which 
could be used in case of an emergency ?—I think that 
I said, or, at least, I intended to convey, that I think 
it very desirable to give every train such an amount 
of break-power as would enable the train to be kept 
under proper control, and I personally, and also the 
company, have no objection whatever to a continuous 
break if it can be shown to be practicable. 

31,898. You have not had an opportunity of read- 
ing Mr. Allport’s evidence with regard to the West- 
linea break ?—No. 

31,899. You, no doubt, are aware that it has 
been in use on the Midland since last year ?>—Yes ; 
but although I have seen the experiments, and 
although I ai that Mr. Allport is very much in 
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favour of the Westinghouse break, I certainly should 
not consider it desirable to adopt it as a system 
on the Great Western Railway, or on any other 
railway, until it has been in practice for a series 
of years. I know that Mr. Allport personally is in 
favour of it, but that would not alter my view, and I 
am quite certain that it would not alter the view of 
the officers of the Great Western Railway who have 


had that very break under their consideration in 


coming to a conclusion and recommending the direc- 
tors not to adopt that break until it has been tried for 
at least two years. 

31,900. (Chairman.) You know, that as a matter 
of fact, the Midland Company in the experimental 
trials which were made the other day, submitted two 
or three different forms of the Westinghouse break ? 
—Yes, I am aware of that. I may say that this is a 
matter which we have had continuously under con- 
sideration for several years, and particularly last 
year; and the result was that after conferences with 
our chairman, who is an experienced and practical man, 
and a mechanic of, I suppose, no mean character, we 
came to the conclusion in October or November last 
that it would be very much better to put more hand 
breaks upon the trains than to adopt any continuous 
break which is known. That is the conclusion to which 
we came last year. Wedecided to do nothing pending 
the inquiry betore the Commission, but the conclusion to 
which we came was that it would be very much better 
to increase the number of breaks, if necessary, or if 
more break power was recommended to be supplied 
than to adopt the continuous break. 

31,901. (Mr. Galt.) When you say “if necessary,” 
do you not consider that it is desirable to be able to 
pull up a train in 300 yards ?—I admit that it may be 
desirable to pull up a train in 300 yards in order to 
prevent an accident. 

31,902. Has it been brought before your board 
latterly that it is desirable for them to direct their 
attention especially to the subject of continuous 
breaks, as in use by other companies?—It has not 
been brought before our board that we should adopt 
anything merely because other companies have adopted 
as what they have thought the best for the purpose. 
It has been twice under the consideration of our board 
this year whether we should adopt a continuous 
break, and we are now about to fit up trains on a line 
which we are about to open with what is called Saun- 
ders’ break. 

31,908. That is a continuous break ?—Yes. 

31,904. (Chawrman.) That is a vacuum break ?>—Yes. 
We are going to put it upon a small branch, because 
the carriages will not have to be broken up, and 
there we shall have a very fair test of it. 

31,905. (Mr. Galt.) Have not all the great com- 
panies throughout the country adopted generally con- 
tinuous breaks, or very powerful breaks in comparison 
with’ yours 2—Several of the compahies have done it 
experimentally, but I know of no company which has 
done it to any great extent except the London and 
North-western Company with Clark’s and Webb’s 
breaks. 

31,906. Have not the North-eastern Company andthe 
Midland Company done so ?—I think not to anything 
like the extent to which the London and North-western 
Company have done so. 

31,907. But they have carried on experiments for 
the last few years ?—Yes, but that is a very different 
thing from fitting up their stock with those breaks. 

a1 908. (Chairman. ) I gather from you that on your 
line you are in favour of hand breaks ‘instead of ‘con- 
tinuous breaks ?—Yes, at present. 

31,909. (Earl De La Warr.) Do you think it de- 
sirable to have more break-power than has been 
hitherto used ?—There is no doubt that it is desirable 
to have sufficient break-power. 

31,910. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that the hand 
breaks are as effective as continuous breaks ?—I 
am not prepared to say that the hand break is so 
good as the Westinghouse, break if it was relia- 
ble ; but even admitting that the hand breaks were 
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not so effective as the Westinghouse or Smith’s con- 
tinuous breaks, it still would not alter my opinion that 
it would not be desirable to adopt the one, and that 
it might be desirable to adopt the other. There is 
a question whether, after experiments, the continuous 


break has been found to be effective in all weathers. 


Although in our opinion it would be desirable, at 
present, to continue the hand break, we have also 
thoughtthat we might carry a connexion to the carriages 
next the vans, so that six carriages might be blocked 
by the three guards. It would be very simple, and. I 
certainly consider that in the working of a railway 
what is simple is most desirable, what is complex we 
are afraid of in practice. 

31,911. (Chairman.) The next point is the question 
of communication between the passengers and the 
guards, or between the rear and front guards of a 
train. Your company, I think, is the only company 
in this country which for a long time adopted a plan 
of a travelling porter next to the engine, so as to 
warn the driver of anything ?—Yes; we did so until, 
I think, 1864 or 1865. 

31,912. Can you tell us the reason why that system 
was abandoned ?—The reason why it was abandoned 
was this, it was very useful during the day, but we 
were open to the charge that it was perfectly useless 
at night, and we were taunted with taking care of the 
passengers ‘during the day light, when probably they 
could take care of themselves to a certain extent, but 
doing nothing for them during the night. We con- 
sidered every suggestion which could be made for 
attracting the attention of the porter at night by lights 
and signals and so on, andafter doing so, and finding 
no satisfactory means, and being exceptional, we gave 
it up altogether. 

31,913. Would not a porter at night see a differ- 
ence in the line of light from the windows ?—He 
might, and he might not. If he did it might be after 
g0 many signals that all the mischief would be done. 
In the case of the Shipton accident, there is no doubt 
that, the whole occurrence occupied’about 25 seconds 
after the driver and guard were aware that anything 
was wrong, and that has always to be taken into con- 
sideration in any system or any means which may 
be adopted or suggested for the prevention of an acci- 
cent. 

31,914. Practically, I understand you to say that 
the porter would be useful in the day, but that it would 
be impossible to make him reliable at night ?—He 
would ‘not be reliable at night ; that is possibly the best 
way of putting it. 

31,915. Have you adopted the cord communication ? 
—Yes, there were three systems of cord communi- 
cation, one of which was known as Mr. Harrison’s 
system. 

31,916. That is with pulleys on the top ?—Yes; the 
second was through the bottom of the carriage, which 
the Chatham and Dover Company used, and the other 
was what the Brighton Company used, namely, through 
the handle. 

31,917. Which did you use ?—Harrison’s. 

31,918. Did you find it effective >—On the whole it 
was effective, but no doubt there were occasions in 
which it did not act. 

31,919. In the Shipton case it attracted the driver’s 
attention, although it did not pull the whistle >—Yes, 
but I am afraid that you cannot rely either one way or 
the other upon that, because no doubt one of the 
pulleys was knocked off by some means or another 
when or very soon after the first portion of the tyre 
flew off. Whether it was knocked off by persons 
pulling the cord, which is probable, or whether it was 
knocked off in another way, it is impossible to say. 

31,920. Was it known which pulley it was ?—We 
cannot tell, because so many carriages were destroyed, 
but I myself picked up a pulley while passing across 
the bridge with Colonel Yolland the day but one after 
the accident. 

31,921. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did it follow that the pulley 
was knocked off the carriage. In the ordinary pre- 


sumption of evidence no such conclusion as you have 
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train passed the bridge, and therefore this pulley must 
have fallen from the train in passing. A 

31,922. Were not a great many people wanderin 
about the line?—Yes; but you are aware that the 
accident occurred during snow, and the ground was 
covered with snow. We discovered that pulley on the 
Monday. 

31,923. (Chairman.) Have you had many cases in 
which the cord has been of use ?—We have had a 
few cases in which it was used, and in which it is 
quite possible that it was used for some good purpose. 

31,924. Have you had any cases in which passen- 
gers have used the cord without sufficient cause, merely 
because they have been over-carried, or something of 
that sort?—Yes, many cases. With regard to that 
point, if you will look at Captain Tyler’s report of four 
or five years ago, in which he gives instances of the use 
of the cord, it will give you, I think, the best infor- 
mation as to how and for what purpose it is used, 
including the telegraph also on the South-eastern 
Railway. 

31,925. It does not appear to me that a mail guard 
having put his bags in the wrong carriage is a suffi- 
cient reason for using the cord and stopping the train, 
I want cases from you in which the cord has been 
used for a good purpose ?—I think that I have such 
cases. The first report which I have is dated in 
August 1869, in which case—“ A gentleman had,been 
“ annoyed by a drunken soldier, and he stopped the 
“ train at Woodstock Road to have him removed; the 
“ communication was in perfect order, and acted pro- 
“ perly.” The next case was in 1870: “ A passenger 
“ riding in the 12.20 p.m. train from Chester, by 
‘“ which one of the superintendents was travelling, 
‘* was observed by him to make signals of distress 
‘‘ when running through Didcot loop, and the super- 
“‘ intendent stopped the train by pulling the cord, 
‘* which was in perfect order. The passenger, a lady, 
“ was an invalid, and it appears that she was fright- 
“ ened by what she considered the excessive motion 
“ of the coach, which, however, was in good order.” 

31,926. Did she pull the cord, or did the superin- 
tendent pull it ?—The superintendent pulled it, be- 
cause she was making signals. The next case was on 
the 15th of October 1870: “A carriage running in a 
“ train got off the line, and a passenger subsequently 
* complained that he had attempted to ring the guard’s 
‘“* bell by means of the cord communication, and could 
“ not do so. On examination it was found that one 
“ of the links had been broken by the carriage run- 
“ ning off, which accounted for the communication 
“ being out of order.” On the 18th of July 1872: 
“¢ A passenger in the 10.10 a.m. express from Padding- 
“* ton stopped the train near Moulsford and gave as 
“ his reason for doing so that the carriage jolted ; on 
‘** examination it was found that though the carriage 
had some jslight defect it was perfectly safe. The 
“ communication acted properly.” On the 15th of 
April 1872: ‘‘ The 7 p.m. express train from Bristol was 
“ stopped at Shrivenham by the passengers in acarriage, 
“* who observed sparks of fire flying from beneath it. 
It was found on examination that in consequence of 
a weak spring the body of the carriage had slightly 
sunk whereby the wheel-box was pressed down on 
the wheel. The communication was in good order.” 
On the 31st of August 1874: “ The 11.45 a.m. express 
“ was stopped by the communication in consequence 
of one of the doors having come open owing toa 
weak spring, and the oscillation of the spring when 
“running. A passenger pulled the communication, 
“* which worked properly.” There is one case which 
J know, and which I have not here, in which the 
communication did not act between Reading and 
London. ‘ 

31,927. (Mr. Galt.) Did any inconveniencé result 
in any of these cases so far as working the line was 
concerned, or was any danger incurred ?—I do not 
think that there was any risk of any accident in con- 
sequence. . 

31,928. ( Chairman.) Out of those cases there only 
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appear to be one case where the carriage was off the 
line, and one case where the carriage improperly ran 
against the wheel, which might lave led to accident ? 
—Yes. 

31,929. (Mr, Galt.) Is it the duty of the guard to 
test the cord before starting ?—-When the cord was 
first put on we made it the duty of the guard to do 


86, but we found that it could not be done in a large 


station such as in London, and therefore we have a 
special man to test the cord before starting. 

31,930. And the same in the country ?—Yes. 

31,981. (Chairman.) Would there be any difficulty 
in the guard giving a signal to the driver to start 
instead of the mouth whistle ?—No; but it would 
cause some little delay. 

31,932. (Larl of Aberdeen.) In a case where the 
communication failed, such as in the last one which 
you have mentioned, which is not recorded in the list 
from which you have read, is there any reason to 
suppose that it was owing to a mistake ?—It is two 
or three years ago, and I do not remember the cause 
of its failing, but it did fail. 

31,933. Do you find that it depends much upon the 
way in which the cord is pulled ?—In a very long 
train, and upon a curve it is not always to be relied 
upon ; there is no doubt that it has failed in several 
cases where it has been tried in a long train. 

31,934. (Chairman.) Have there been any experi- 
ments in order to try the power which is required to 
pull the cord P—Some. 

31,935. What power is necessary for that purpose ? 
—In a short train it is very easily moved. 

nay Have you ever tried it by pound weights ? 
—No. 

31,937. In a short train what power do you con- 
sider that it requires >—I cannot give the weight, but 
the cord is easily pulled by a man, but in the case of 
a long train I have known it well pulled. 

31,938. And has it acted ?—Yes; but I have known 
cases where it has failed, 

31,939. In speaking of a long train, do you meana 
train of 15 or 16 carriages ?—Yes. 

31,940. (Mr. Galt.) Do you know of any better 
means of comniunication than the cord ?—I know of 
none whichis more reliable. The only other mode which 
has been adopted, and is recommended by the electri- 
cians of railway companies, is the telegraph, and I may 
say that naturally they are in favour of the telegraph. 

31,941. Has it been tried ?—It has been tried on the 
South-eastern Railway. 

31,942. Do you know the result ?—Upon the South- 
eastern Railway they say that it acts very well between 
London and Dover. 

31,943. ( Chairman.) Have you been present at the 
experiments ?—I attended the experiments with the 
various cords, and with the telegraph. ‘The South- 
eastern superintendent fitted up a train with the tele- 
graph, and on that day it failed frequently. I think 
that it was tried between York and Scarborough. 

31,944. (Mr. Galt.) The electric telegraph ?—Yes, 
and it failed. sey ? 

31,945. (Chairman.) Should you feel disposed to 
rely upon telegraphic communication from what you 
see of the uncertainties of it >—I should be afraid to 
rely upon it. I do not mean to say, for instance, that 
in trains running from Paddington to Windsor, where 
the carriages are not broken up, and are running to- 
gether every day, that it might not act very well; but 
I should not like to depend upon it for the work- 
ing of the whole of the rolling stock after it had to 
lie about in all weathers. I should be afraid of its 
failing. 

31,946. Are there not slight defects in its working 
where the companies adopt the block system ?—Yes ; 
and, of course, we keep men for the purpose of 
remedying those defects. 

31,947. Are there constant little interruptions of 
that sort ?—Yes ; I may also say that when the elec- 
trician of the South-western Company attended at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers with his instruments 
in order to show how useful and how reliable it would 
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be, after having explained the nature of it and how it 
was to be worked, he immediately touched it to make 
the communication, but it did not act, and he then ex- 
plained that a little dust had got in, which prevented 
its acting. Now, if that is possible in a room, I 
think that it is pretty certain that upon railways, and 
upon those lines particularly which are ballasted with 
sand, we could not entirely rely upon it. 

31,948. (Mr. Galt.) Is it discontinued upon the 
South-eastern line ?—No, the South-eastern Company 
use it now. 

31,949. Have you heard recently how it has suc- 
ceeded ?—No. 

31,950. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you suppose that there 
is any difficulty in making an eye, or some other ap- 
pliance on the carriages so as to pass a cord from one 
end of the train to the other which will not get out of 
order ?—With regard to the pulleys and guides for 
carrying the cords, I suppose that if they were made 
large enough they might be made more reliable in that 
respect. ‘The question still arises as to the length of 
a train, and the attempt to pull the cord on a curve. 

31,951. What is the good of the pulleys ?—The 
cord runs through them, supporting it. 

31,952. Is not it extremely doubtful whether it would 
not run much better through an eye than through 
pulleys ?—The Brighton Company hold that theory, 
and therefore the cord is run through the handles. 

81,953. A pulley, in order to be of any use, requires 
a considerable resisting weight upon it, does it not, 
such as an iron rod bearing upon the pulley ?7—I am 
speaking of small pulleys under the side of carriage 
roofs, 

31,954. A pulley, in order to be of any mechanical 
use for that purpose requires to have a considerable 
weight resting upon it, does it not >—I do not know 
that it requires any very considerable weight for those 
small pulleys to pull a single cord through the pulley. 

31,955. The weight must be an appreciable quantity 
in order to make the pulley of any use ?—No doubt. 

31,956. Do you think that in the length of a rail- 
way carriage there is that appreciable weight ?—There 
must be strength in order to bear the pull of the cord 
along. 

31,957. If the cord is passed through a well-con- 
structed eye, how can that cord get out of order ?— 
I do not see how’a strong eye is to get out of order. 

31,958. And how is the cord to get out of order ? 
—The pulley is meant to avoid the friction in passing 
along, and to make it easier to pass along. 

31,959. Have the railway companies taken the 
trouble to put on the carriages a well constructed eye 
for the purpose; do you know of any experiments 
having been made in the direction of putting up well 
formed eyes for the cord to run through ?—-No, not in 
the way to which you refer. 

31,960. The Brighton Company have put it on their 
carriages >—Yes. It is an inconvenient thing at one- 
sided stations ; that is the great objection to it. 

31,961. At the same time, you may put a cord 
through innumerable handles when, perhaps, a less 
amount of cord would be necessary ?—No doubt. it 
would be to attach it to each carriage, or to pass it 
through the handles at every station. 

31,962. (Chairman.) The next question to which I 
wish to direct your attention is the question of drunken- 
ness among the servants of the company, and I wish 
to ask you whether, in your opinion, that has been 
caused, to any extent, by the servants being treated 
by passengers ?—There is no doubt that to some 
extent passengers do treat the servants of the com~- 
pany, but it is repressed as much as possible, and the 
persons who haye the refreshment-rooms have been 
warned that the company will dismiss them as tenants 
if they find them giving drink to the company’s 
servants. 

31,963. No doubt all the companies take means to 
repress it by rule, but what I want to ascertain is 
whether the practice of servants being treated by pas- 
sengers prevails to any extent ?—I think not to any 
large extent. 
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31,964. Upon the Great Western Railway, I think, 


you had occasion three or four years ago to issue a 
very stringent caution ?—Yes, it has been repeated on 


4 July 1875. ceveral occasons. 


31,965. In that circular you expressed rather dis-. 


tinctly the fact that you had had such cases ?—There 
had been such cases. 

31,966. Does that arise at stations where there are 
refreshment-rooms ?—It only referred to stations 
where there were refreshment-rooms. 

31,967. An experienced station master on your line 
from, I think, Reading, spoke of it as having been 
rather fluctuating in its character, but he said that at 
times it was a considerable evil?——I should think that 
Reading is a station where some of the passengers 
would endeavour to treat the men; it is a station 
where the passengers occasionally wait for 10 minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, and therefore it is a risky 
station on that account. 

31,968. By the rules of the Great Western Com- 
pany, you, I think, prohibit servants from going into 
the refreshment-rooms ?—Yes, except that I think 
that we ought not to prevent the guards from getting 
a cup of tea and bread and butter, and so on. In fact, 
some of the tenants of the refreshment-rooms have 
agreed to give the men substantial refreshment at a 
reduced price. We induced the refreshment tenants 
to reduce their charges to the men for bread and 
butter, and tea, and so on. 

31,969. I see that in the circular which was issued 
on the 5th September 1870, it was stated that repre- 
sentations had been made that some of the company’s 
servants were in the habit of going into the refresh- 
meni-rooms for the purpose of drinking, and that 
guards, porters, and others were frequently treated by 
passengers to drink ?—Yes.. 

31,970. I suppose that something gave rise to that 
circular ?—Yes. I was informed that some of our 
men were taken into the refreshment-rooms by pas- 
sengers, and it was after that that I issued that cir- 
cular, after speaking to the superintendents, but I do 
not think that it is done to any great extent. 

31,971. Further, in a letter about 10 days after 
that time, which is apparently a covering letter, and 
which is addressed to the tenants of the refreshment- 
rooms, it is stated, “* The order is only issued for the 


. © purpose of checking any tendency to habitual drink- 


“‘ ing which has been stated to exist in some cases and 
“ places, but which the directors cannot prevent, and 
“‘ therefore they hope that the keepers of the refresh- 
“ ment-rooms will assist them in discouraging it as far 
“ as possible” ?—Yes, I wrote a stringent letter to 
the keepers of the refreshment-rooms. 

31,972. In the case of the Great Western Railway 
it appears from your return that there are refreshment- 
rooms at 39 stations altogether ?—Yes, I daresay that 
that is the number. 

31,973. Of those there are 25 the tenancy of which 
is not exceeding a year, but seven of them appear to 
be let for 21 years. Does not that rather take away 
your control of them ?—I think that it is a great 
mistake. The cases to which you refer are upon the 
portion of the system which has only been amalga- 
mated with the Great Western Railway since 1863, 
excepting the Paddington refreshment-room, which 
was let for a series of years. 

31,974. Three refreshment-rooms are let for three 
years, one is let for five years, and seven are let 
for 21 years ?—Those seven we have acquired as a 
part of the line. I may say that we have endeavoured 
to get possession of some of them. 

31,975. Then I may take it that you do not think 
it expedient to part with the control of those rooms 
for any considerable period ?—Certainly not. 

31,976. There is one case where it is let for 99 
years. I donot know whether that is a special case ? 
—That is at Swindon, that is a very special case. 

31,977. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you find any 


necessity for making any exception with the drivers, 


or the guards of mineral trains which have long runs,. 
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as to their going into the refreshment-rooms ?—They 
are only to go there for substantial refreshment. ; 


oP 


31,978. How can you prevent their taking spirits ?. ss 


—It cannot be prevented, without watching them, 
which | think it is not convenient or advisable to do 
frequently, except through the refreshment-room 
tenants. ; 

31,979. Would it not: be possible where trains have 
to stop for water, to provide some refreshment-rooms 
for temperance refreshment ?—I do not think that in 
practice they would be very much used, except pro- 
bably in winter, for tea or coffee, because as a rule the 
men bring their substantial food from home. I do not 
think that drunkenness on the part of drivers, or 
guards, of either passenger or goods trains, is at all 
frequent, but quite the contrary. 

31,980. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that. either 
tea or coffee is very necessary in cold weather ?— 
Certainly ; it is no doubt the best thing for them, and 
as I have already said the tenants of the refreshment- 
rooms have agreed to provide the men with it ata very 
low price. . 

31,981, (Chairman.) A deduction is made in ‘the 
price of refreshments in the ‘case of the company’s 
servants ?—Yes. 

31,982. (Mr. Galt.) But the difficulty is in pre- 
venting their getting intoxicating liquors when they 
go into places where they are sold ?—Yes, that no 
doubt is a difficulty, but it is a, difficulty which does. 
not result to any serious extent. 

31,983, As a general-rule it does not occur except 
in few cases?-Not in the cases of the drivers and 
firemen and guards. In the last two years probably 
drinking has increased amongst a curtain class of the 
men, arising, I am afraid, from the increased wages. 

31,984. ( Chairman.) What class of men would that 
be.?—I can tell you the actual class of men who have 
been dismissed for it. In 1868 there were 22 men 
connected with the passenger trains, and 21 con- 
nected with the goods trains, who were dismissed for. 
drinking. 


31,985. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does that mean for drinking - 


whilst on duty ?—Certainly. 

31,986. (Chairman.) Drinking whilst on duty to 
an extent which made some one notice it?—Yes. I 
may say that it is fatal for any of the servants to be 
seen the worse for liquor, there is no case in which it 
is passed over. 

31,987. Have you the numbers dismissed in later 
years ?—In 1869 there were 13 connected with’ pas- 
senger: trains, and 10 with goods trains. . In 1870 the 
numbers were 22 and 14, In 1871 they were 25 and 
2. In 1872 they were 20 and 3, and in 1878 they 
were 28 and 5; and in the last year, namely, the year 
ending the 31st January 1875, we dismissed 30 men 
connected with the passenger trains, and 9 connected 
with the goods trains, which is the largest number 
connected with the passenger department that we have 
ever dismissed from that cause. 

31,988. That does not include the men in the 
locomotives ?—No, I have them also. 

31,989. Can you give the number dismissed in the 
locomotives for the same years ?—During the last year 
two drivers and four firemen were dismissed for being 
the worse of drink. 

31,990. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Do you happen to 


remember, speaking generally, whether any of those 


cases were cases of intoxication, or whether they were 
only cases of drinking ?—I do not remember now of 
my own knowledge; all the cases of dismissal and 
all the factsconnected with them are reported to my 
office, but unless there is an appeal, I do not go into 
the details of the ‘cases. 

31,991 (Chairman.) We may take it for granted 
that they had been drinking to such an extent as that 
their conduct had attracted attention ?—Yes, they 
were cases in which the attention of the station 
master had been called to the matter. 

31,992. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you think it possible 
to prohibit by law the tenants of refreshment-rooms 
serving intoxicating drinks to persons employed on the 


—— 


frequent. 


railway ?—I think that it would scarcely be necessary 
to go so far as that, because if it was considered:de- 
sirable and proper to prohibit the supply of drink to 
the companies’ servants, of course the companies could 
do that’ themselves in all cases where they had the 
control of their rooms. 

31,993. Could they do that where the rooms are 
occupied by tenants at will ?—I think that there would 
be no difficulty even with other tenants, if it was 
considered absolutely necessary to have any such 
restriction. 

31,994. Would it not be desirable: to make it penal 
to supply intoxicating liquors to the servants of the 
companies, if it conduces to accidents ?—I have only 
known one or two cases of accident in which we 
thought that the man who was the cause of it was the 
worse for drink. There was a case this year in which 
a driver was dismissed, and there was no doubt that 
he had had some drink, but such a case is -very in- 
I remember in going into the case, that the 
man admitted that he had had some drink (and that 
was a case in which we suspected that he had had 
drink from a passenger), and we of course dismissed 
the man. (IQs 

31,995. Do you think that it is altogether a reason- 
able state of things that drinking should be regarded 
by you as an inevitable’ ground for dismissing a man 
from his employment, whilst you, for the profit of the 


company, offer him’ at every station on the lines the | 


temptation to drink ?—I think you would scarcely 
say that the refreshment-rooms are placed there for 
the profit of the company. In the case of Swindon, 
for instance, the company get no rent whatever. 

31,996. That arises merely from an indiscretion on 
the part of the directors in the letting of the Swindon 
Station, does it not >—It was not a profitable bargain ; 
but that is a case in which we get no rent and where 
the refreshment-room was undoubtedly put up too for 
the convenience of passengers: 

31,997. Was it not a bargain made at a time when 
it would be painful to investigate the bargains of 
railway companies, and especially of the Great Western 
Company ?—It was a bargain made at a time when 
the Great Western Company were rather short of 
capital and a person was induced to build the refresh- 
ment and waiting rooms upon the grant of this lease. 

81,998. Then what is merely an exceptional case 
arising from a foolish and improvident bargain on the 
part of the Great Western Railway Company ?—Yes, 
but the room was not built for the purpose of making 
a profit at all; the primary object of it was to accom- 
modate the passengers, and undoubtedly that is the 
primary object now. We have closed several rooms 
on the Great Western line, for which we received rent, 
simply because we did not think that they were re- 
quired for the accommodation of the public. 

31,999. (Chairman.) Do you think that the prohi- 
bition of the sale of spirits at the refreshment-rooms, 
upon which some of the station masters laid stress, is 
necessary except in the case of illness ?—I should not 
say that it was an absolute necessity. Of course there 
are some people who desire in the winter to get spirits, 
as any one may see by being in a refreshment-room 
ona winter’s night, and seeing the passengers go in 
and: purchase spirits. « . 

32,000. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you think it desirable 
to make it penal upon passengers to offer drink to the 
servants of the company while engaged in the perform- 
ance of their duty ?—I should see no objection to steps 
being taken to prevent passengers from giving drink to 
the servants of the company, in the same way that we 
try to take steps to prevent the servants from taking 
it. j > i { } id i H gh i 

32,001. (Mr. Galt.) Have you reason to think that 
many passengers get intoxicated while they are travel- 
ling on the line P—A few passengers of a certain class 
do, but they are certainly very few indeed in proportion 


to the number of travellers. 4° 


82,002. Do! you ‘not think that those who get in- 
toxicated are those who are accustomed 'to carry. spirits 


with them ?—I am afraid that the travellers on the 
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railways who get the worse of drink are people who 
are travelling probably for holidays, and soldiers and 
sailors. The great bulk of the passengers do not take 
drink with them. 

32,003. Would you not think it asa general rule 
desirable to exclude railway servants entirely from 
refreshment-rooms where spirits are sold?—I con- 
sidered that point very carefully before that circular 
which his Grace holds in his hand was issued, and I 
should have been quite ready to have gone as far as 
that if I had not thought that it would be rather harsh 
altogether to prohibit the men under any circumstances 
from going into the refreshment-rooms. 

32,004. Might not the men be provided, as Lord 
Aberdeen suggests, with refreshments in separate 
rooms ?—That, would necessitate the construction of 
different rooms. : 

32,005. A very small room would be sufficient for 
that purpose, would it not ?—The men who travel 
with the trains generally carry their food with them, 
and you have no security whatever that those men 
instead of carrying cold tea (which is a very common 
drink) or coffee, may not carry beer or spirits; and 
therefore I am afraid that the object which you have 
in view could be defeated by the men themselves, and 
you could not find it out. 

32,006. But still, do you not think that it is de- 
sirable to provide facilities for giving the men tea and 
coffee and substantial refreshments, because the want 
of that at all events gives them a reasonable excuse 
for having recourse to spirits ?—I entirely agree with 
that, and it was with that object that I negociated with 
the refreshment-room proprietors that they should give 
the men tea and coffee and substantial refreshments at 
a reduced price, and not drink. 

32,007. Is there not a great difficulty in enforcing 
any such restriction as that, so long as the men go 
into the refreshment-rooms ?>—No doubt, and that is 
the difficulty which we have to deal with. Then the 
class of men who work a railway are not a class that 
you can deal with very suspiciously in these matters. 
Taking the guards and drivers and signalmen as a 
body, I venture to say that you will not find a finer 
class of men in any occupation in England, and the 
great bulk of them do not require any such restriction. 
In fact I sometimes travel with many of the men who 
are teetotallers. Ofcourse I travel principally upon the 
Great Western Railway, and therefore it is quite pos- 
sible that that being so I do not see so much of it ; 
but when I travel upon the London and North-western 
Railway I do not see it to any extent. 

82,008. ( Chairman.) When a train in which you 
are comes into a station is it not in an instant tele- 
graphed to all the men upon the platform that you are 
in it ?—-It may be so. 

32,009. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that a penal 


law, prohibiting both the travellers and servers in a: 


station from giving intoxicating drink to the officers 
and servants of the company on duty, would be de- 
sirable as tending to repress drinking ?—I should be 
very loth indeed to recommend such a course. I do 
not think that the necessity has arisen for it, and I 
fear that if a:man desired to have drink and a passen- 
ger desired to give him drink they would find the 
means of doing it without our knowing. 

32,010. (Chairman.) But is it not rather hard that 
the man should be dismissed for taking the drink, 
while the passenger who gives it gets off scot free ? 
That is so, but of course the great bulk of the men 
know how to value their situations, and drink is one 
of the temptations which they must learn to avoid. 

32,011. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Are we to understand 
that a railway company’s servant would be dismissed 
if he were found drinking in a refreshment-room at 
the request of a passenger ?—I do not mean to say 
that he would actually be dismissed, but he is liable to 
be disinissed. 

32,012. (Chairman.) What is stated in the circular 
is this, “The directors will punish severely those of 
“ their servants who, whether occasionally or habi- 


“ tually, visit refreshment-rooms for the purpose of * 
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“ drinking.” Should you recommend that in every 
such case the servant should be dismissed ?—-I do not 
think it is desirable to inflict the extreme punishment , 
for every offence. 

32,013. (Earl of Aberdeen.) At any rate, we may 
understand that you consider that the railway servants 
on the whole, taking into account the large number 
which you employ, and especially the locomotive men, 
are a very sober class ?—Certainly. I do not hesitate 
to say that railway service has done a very great deal 
indeed for the class of working men generally in in- 
ducing them, from a desire to remain in the service, to 
become sober and to continue sober ; and I go further, 
and say that I am quite certain that railway servants 
and their example has had a very good effect through- 
out the country where they live. 

$2,014. (Chairman.) I find that one of your refresh- 
ment-rooms (at Westbury) is described as being a 
small room outside the station separate from the 
refreshment-room to which the public have access ?— 
Yes, that is so. 

32,015. Is it in your opinion a desirable arrange- 
ment that the public should have access independently 
of the platform to the refreshment-room ; does it not 
make it a sort of tap?—That is quite an exceptional 
arrangement. The place is very small, the man built 
it himself, and he made this arrangement, and 
we have never stopped it; but the question is under. 
consideration now, not as to the reconstruction, but as 
to the alteration of that very rcom. It is the only 
case of the kind that I know of. 

32,016. Do you consider that as a general question 
such an arrangement is desirable ?—I-do not think 
that it is desirable. 

32,017. There are two other cases on your line, one 
at Cardiff and one at Wolverhampton, where a serving 
window appears to have been constructed externally 
to enable cabmen and others from the approach roads 
to obtain refreshments, so that the window becomes 
apparently a general serving window ; would not that 
in your opinion be an undesirable arrangement ?-— 
Yes; the Westbury ease I know very well, but the 
others I do not remember. 

382,018. You are aware that on some of the lines, 
the South-western, the London and Brighton, and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, they have a sort of obser- 
vatory on the tops of their guard vans, with the seats 
for the guards so raised that he sits at his break-gear 
in this observatory >—Yes; there are many vans of 
that descripton throughout the country, and we have 
some of them. 

32,019. Do you think that that is of advantage ?— 
It is an undoubted advantage, so far as it gives the 
man a better sight along and above the train. 

32,020. If the men sit really in their places, they 
see each other, in fact?—If they sit in their places 
they see each other; but the guards have certain 
other duties to perform besides watching over the 
running of the train. 

32,021. If they are sitting in their places in those 
observatories they can freely wave hands to each other 
or make signals ?—Yes, by day. 

32,022. How far do the duties of the guards pre- 
vent both the guards of your trains, or either of them, 
from being on the watch over the running of the 
train ?—To a certain extent, after the starting of the 
train from a station, the attention of the guard must 
be given for a short time to sorting his parcels or 
letters; but that, of course, is not continuous. 

32,023. In the case of an important train starting 
from Paddington does the head guard take charge of 
parcels or letters ?-~Yes, parcels and letters. 

32,024. How long would it occupy him, starting 
from Paddington, to sort them?—It would take a 
very short time ordinarily, but at certain times of the 
month of course it would take him much longer. 

82,025. On the last Friday of the month, for in- 
stance ?—Yes. 

. 82,026. Taking the ordinary working would it 
occupy him as far as Twyford? —I should think 
nothing like that. However, I would not like to 
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32,027. The under guard is at the same time occu- 
pied with the passengers’ luggage, 1 presume ?-—Yes 
of course he has toa certain extent to sort the luggage 
in the order in which it is to be put out, but we are 
overcoming that difficulty very considerably by having 
compartments in through carriages where the luggage 
is placed so that it has not to be sorted. We always 
had a very great difficulty in working our broad gauge 
trains from having to heap very large quantities of. 
luggage together into one or two vehicles, which 
caused delay at stations and of course more labour to 
the guards, but now in the narrow gauge carriages 
which we are building we are sorting the luggage in 
fact at the starting points, and that causes much less 
labour to the guards and much less inconvenience to 
the passengers, / 

32,028. The guard, in fuct, would only have to sort 
a small amount of luggage at the intermediate 
stations ?—Quite so; it reduces his labour. 

32,029. How long would it take an ordinarily 
active guard to sort the luggage after leaving Pad- 
dington ?—It ought only to take them a very short 
time, probably 10 minutes, because in putting it in 
he ought to see it so sorted as to give him very little 
labour when he gets into his van and has to arrange 
it. 

32,030. Then you have the first and second guards 
in a train starting from London both occupied, it may 
be, for from 10 to 20 minutes ?—They may be both 
occupied, — 

32,031. Does that occupation again arise when the 
train is leaving an important junction like Didcot or 
Swindon ?—It would arise in leaving such a station as 
Reading, but it would not necessarily arise in leaving 
such a place as Oxford. That, again, we are getting 
over to a certain extent by running through carriages 
from Basingstoke and having the luggage: sorted, and 
also putting on carriages at Reading to go through ; 
but to some extent undoubtedly the attention of the 
guard is occupied with other duties. 

32,032. You have puta third van on some of the 
trains, have you not ?—We have. 

32,033. In that case what is the third guard doing ? . 
—The additional guard would really have practically 
nothing to do except to watch, or it might be that the 
additional guard might be attending to the luggage, 
leaving the head guard to look out at the tail of the 
train, which I think is the most important point. © 

32,034. In your break vans, how far has the guard 
got to move if he is attending to his luggage or to his 
parcels, to reach his break handle?—That depends 
upon the quantity of luggage that isin the van, If 
there is very little, he might be at some little distance 
from his break ; if the van is at all full of luggage he 
must be very near his break. 

32,035. Taking an ordinary quantity of luggage, 
not at a busy travelling time of the year, but through 
the spring and winter months, how far would he be 
from his break?—I think if you were to say three 
steps probably it would be about fair. 

32,036. (Mr. Ayrton.) Ave all the guards’ vans 
furnished with side windows so that the guards can 
look all along the train ?—'The old vans are not, but 
the new vans are. 

32,037. On both sides ?—On both sides. 

32,038. (Mfr. Galt.) Are many of the old vans still 
in use ?—All the broad gauge vans are still in use, but 
of course they are going out of use. 

32,089. You have abolished to a great extent. the 
broad gauge now have you not ?—As far as the Great 
Western are concerned you may call it a narrow gauge 
railway with a mixed gauge between London and 
Bristol. , 

32,040. What is the entire extent of your system ? 
—I suppose that the Great Western system may be 
taken as about 1,400 miles of our own or of lines 
leased to the Great Western Company, irrespectively 
of the lines which we jointly own with other 
companies. 


answer that question. I have never asked the quesy 


32,041. How many miles are still worked on the 
broadjguage ?—There are not 20 miles of it now which 
are upon the broad gauge only ; but the whole line 
between London and Bristol is mixed gauge, and all 
the rest is narrow. 

32,042. (Chairman.) It is in fact as you say a 
narrow gauge system with mixed gauge upon 112 or 
120 miles of it?-—-Yes. I think I may say that from 
the fitst introduction of the broad gauge upon what is 
now the Great Western amalgamated system we have 
altered or mixed the gauge upon about 1,000 miles. 

32,048. (Mr. Galt.) How many miles do you still 
work on the broad gauge ?—We work from London to 
Bristol upon the broad gauge as well as upon the 
narrow gauge. We work the passenger traffic between 
London and Bristol entirely upon the broad gauge, 
but we work the goods traffic upon the narrow gauge 
as well as upon the broad. We work the Faringdon 
branch and one or two others still on the broad gauge 


but they will soon be altered. The alteration of gauge, 


generally, in fact, depends entirely upon the lines west 
of Bristol. 

32,044. (Chairman.) We have had a good deal of 
evidence that the luggage is a great cause of delay at 
the roadside stations, do you concur in that opinion ? 


—The luggage is a very great cause of delay. 


32,045. Do you also agree that it is a special class 
of luggage, viz., commercial travellers’ luggage, that 
causes delay at roadside stations ?—Of course com- 


mercial travellers’ luggage is very heavy, and it is one 


of the causes of delay, but ladies’ luggage is very often. 


heavy and bulky too. 

32,046. They tell us that in the one case it is the 
size of the box, and that in the other case it is the 
dead weight which causes the inconvenience ?—It is so. 
_ 82,047. It also appears that for some reason which 
we have not yet heard commercial travellers are allowed 
to carry luggage which other passengers would not be 
allowed to carry ?>—That is so. 

82,048. What is the reason of that ?—I do not think 
there is any good reason for it except that commercial 
travellers require their luggage whenever they visit 
any place, in fact, their visiting any place on ° business 
is practically useless unless they have their patterns 
with them; and therefore the case of commercial 
travellers’ luggage was brought forward (many years 
ago) as a special case, in which it was considered they 
ought to be allowed to take their patterns with them. 

32,049, (Mr. Galt.) They are very large customers 
of the railway companies too, is that another reason ? 
—Yes, but a grain merchant is a large customer, and 
he takes his sample of grain in his pocket. 

82,050, (Chairman.) An ordinary passenger would 
be allowed to take his luggage paying excess if it was 
over-weight, but the commercial traveller is allowed 
more than that, is he not; he is allowed to take his 
luggage at a reduced rate ?—-Yes, it was complained 
of as being hard upon them, that all railway companies 
should charge the full rate for the conveyance of 
their luggage by passenger trains, and that if their 
luggage were sent by goods trains it would be an in- 
convenience and a loss of time to them. 

82,051. I suppose that there is nothing to prevent 
an ordinary passenger taking an equal amount of 
luggage by passenger train if he likes to pay for it ?— 
Not at all. , 

32,052. But for commercial travellers you reduce 
the rate ?—We do. 4 

32,058. And yet it appears to be a class of traffic 
which gives additional trouble in the handling ?—It is 
a cumbrous class of luggage to work, and it is to some 
extent a cause of delay. 

32,054. Do you consider that the quantity of luggage 
carried by the Great Western has increased of late 
years ?—It has undoubtedly increased, and it varies 
very considerably ; besides which, it is also a cause of 
very great difficulty. I made out a return some years 
ago and put it in the form of a section to show the 
variation of the quantities of excess luggage, because 
we could not ascertain the quantity of regular luggage 


- which was not charged. The quantity was very great 
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indeed and it has certainly increased of recent years. 
In fact during the months of August and September 
the quantity of luggage that is carried by families 
moving about is now enormous. 

32,055. Do you think that the quantity of luggage 
per passenger in a train ordinarily now exceeds the 
quantity which they are allowed to take free >—We 
allow 120 lbs. for first and second-class passengers, 
and 60 Ibs. for third-class passengers ; but I had a 
case I think last autumn of a gentleman going to his 
country house, and the quantity of luggage which he 
took with him (but it was not all real luggage) was 
upwards of 4 tons in weight. 

32,056. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was he alonc, or with his 
family ?—With his family ; and he took a number of 
articles with him which were certainly by no means 
luggage ; he had a piano for one thing. I forget 
what they all were, but I wrote to him and told him 
that it was very unreasonable to expect that we could 
find accommodation for such a large quantity of lug- 
gage. I should like to put in the actual quantities and 
particulars, as I have alluded to the ease. 

32,057. How came your people to take it ?>—He 
brought his luggage to the Paddington Station ; he 
was a gentleman travelling down to the west. 

32,058. But why did the officers of the company 
take it?—We might have refused to carry some 
portion of it, undoubtedly; but it isa very difficult 
thing always to do what we, perhaps, ought to do in 
these cases. 

32,059. (Mr. Galt.) What is the limit of weight ? 
—There is no limit as to the quantity of luggage 
which a passenger may carry. 

32,060. Is there any limit as to measurement ?— 
There is no limit to the measurement. 

32,061. (Chairman.) Is there a limit as to the de- 
scription of luggage ?—I think there is no doubt that 
we should have the right to exclude what was not 
personal effects. 

32,062. (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose that such a 
case as you have mentioned is purely exceptional, 
because most people would not be willing to pay the 
heavy excess ?— That is an exceptional case as to 
quantity. 

32,063. (Mr. Galt.) Would it not pay you very 
well, considering the very large amount that wouid 
have to be paid in excess >—We would rather receive 
less and have the train punctual. 

32,064. In the case referred to did you carry all the 
luggage ?-—Yes, we carried it. 

32,065. What the owner had to pay then must 
have come to a very large sum ?—I could not tell you. 
The case was reported to me as one which had 
occurred before, but not to anything like the same 
extent ; and I am bound to say that the gentleman 
met the matter very fairly, and said that it should 
not cccur again. 

32,066. (Chairman.) You find, do you not, that 
third-class passengers carry more than real personal 
effects ; they carry their furniture and things of that 


sort ?—To a small extent, but a large portion of the © 


passengers carry more than their proper amount, if 
we were to weigh it. 

32,067. (Mr. Galt.) In the case which you men- 
tion, if the luggage had been carried by a goods train 
the amount which the owner would have had to pay 
would not have been half so much, would it, as he 
had to pay for it by passenger train ?—No; but 
it is not quite a question of money with us; it isa 
question of convenience. The passenger trains, of 
course, are limited as to the weight that they can 
convey and which we can load within a certain time. 

32,068. If you took a couple of tons along with 
yourself as ordinary luggage, it would cost a very 
serious amount as compared with sending it by goods 
train, would it not P—It is quite possible that it was 
so in this case, but as I have already stated from our 
point of view, it was not a question of what we got out 
of it. It had to be put out at an intermediate sta- 
tion of a line not our own, but in which we are inte- 
rested, and of course it caused delay. 
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32,069. On the other hand, is it not’ a sufficient 
check upon passengers carrying more than the weight 
allowed unless in case of need, that they cannot take 
it by ordinary train at less than double the rate that it 
would cost them by goods train ?—No doubt with per- 
sons to whom money is an object. I certainly should 
assume that the cost by passenger train would have 


considerably exceeded the cost by goods train in this 


case. 

32,070. Would it have been double ?— I should 
think so. 

32,071. (Chairman.) If you have a ton of luggage, 
and you have 12 or 14 servants, you can carry 12 ewt. 
or 14 ewt. free, and you have only got to pay the ex- 
cess on the difference; whereas, if you send it down by 
goods train you have to pay the carriage of the whole, 
have you not ‘—Yes. 

32,072. (Mr. Galt.) If you have 12 or 14 servants, 
of course you have a right to allow a certain quantity 
for each ; but I am merely speaking as to the differ- 
ence between the cost toa passenger of taking extra 
luggage by a passenger train, and the cost of sending 
it by goods train, and I assume that it costs about 
double as much the one way as the other ?—I certainly 


should assume that it would be very much cheaper to . 


have the luggage conveyed by goods train. I only 
alluded to it as one of the difficulties which we have 
to meet with in running trains punctually. 

32,073. Is not that an extremely exceptional case ? 
—It ‘is as regards weight; but in July, August, 
September, and October, the quantity of luggage 
carried by regular trains is enormous as compared 
with the other months, and further, it varies very con- 
siderably upon different days. That is one of the 
great difficulties which we have to meet with regard to 
the punctuality of our trains. On two, or three, or 
four days in the week we may have a moderate quan- 
tity of luggage or passengers, and on the other days in 
the week we may have a very large quantity, depend- 
ing upon the weather or upon some other cause. 

32,074. (Chairman.) With regard to the question 
as to the accommodation at stations afforded by railway 
companies, the Great Western Company, like other 
railway companies, are owners of a certain number 
of what are called joint stations, and you are tenants 
in several cases of stations belonging to other com- 
panies, are you not ?—We are joint owners in many 
stations. 

32,075. You are joint owners at Chester, Worcester, 
Bristol, Shrewsbury, and many other places ?—Yes. 

32,076. And you are owners of stations like Here- 
ford, Princes’ Risboro ; Quakers Yard, and Weymouth, 
of which other companies are tenants ? — Yes; the 
latter are very small stations. 

32,077. You are also tenants under parliamentary 
powers or by arrangement (I am speaking of tenants 
in the case in which you have no right or control over 
alterations in plans) at Newport, in Monmouthshire, 
and at Crewe ?—Yes. 

32,078. As to one of those cases, there has been 
evidence that there has been want of accommodation 
for a very long time, but in the cases which have been 
before the Commission it. appears that the want of 
accommodation generally arises in the case of joint 
stations, is that your experience generally ?—There 
is only one case of a joint station where the accommo- 
dation has been complained of. We have many 
stations, which are purely Great Western stations, 
where the accommodation has been insufficient, and 
where full accommodation has not yet been provided. 
The case of the joint station to which you refer I 
assume is Hereford. The case of Bristol was a case 
in which we were the owners of the station, and it 
was not a question as to the providing of further 
accommodation, but as to how it could be provided, 
because for many years it had been desired that the 
original plan should have been carried out of making 
the line straight through the old station. 

32,079. We have had some evidence with regard to 
Bristol from Mr. Allport, and the chief difficulty there 


of recent years appears to have been as to acquiring. 
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some right over some market land there as I under- 


stand ?—That difficulty only arose since it was deter- | 
mined to carry out the present plan. The previous — 
difficulty was as to whether the line should be carried 


right through the Great Western station, in which 
case they would have gone through Messrs. Hare’s 
works. That was the principal difficulty and the one 
which prevented the Bristol and Exeter line being 
carried through as a straight line. 

2,080. There are two Hereford stations, are there 
not, one owned jointly by you and the London and 
North-western Company, and one entirely Great 
Western ?-—Yes. 
a station which the Midland and London and North- 
western companies have a right to use, but it isin 
Great. Western ownership. E 

32,081. 1s it your experience of stations with which 
you have had to deal that there is more trouble in 
getting plans settled in cases where stations are joint 
than where stations are’ owned by one company and 
where the other companies are there merely in the 
position of tenants r—We have had no difficulty with 
regard to any station in which we are joint owners or 
joint tenants except the Hereford Station. With 
regard to Chester, Shrewsbury, Worcester, and Bris- 
tol (since it was decided upon) we have had no diffi-. 
culty. At Worcester the plans have been agreed 
without any difficuity whatever, and the works have 
been carried out from time to time. 
our own station and the South-western Company have 
a right to use it, and~alterations and additions have 
been-made to that station. 

32,082. Weymouth is put down in the return as a 
joint station ?>—If it is put down as a joint station it is 
not put quite accurately, because it is our property, 
although the South-western Company have a right 
to use it. Probably, the reason for putting it down 
as a joint station, was this, that the South-western 
Company under a clause in the Act of Parliament had, 
and have yet, I believe, the right, by paying a certain 
proportion of the cost, to become joint owners, but 
they have not become so. ' 

32,083. In the case of Hereford, what is the diffi- 
culty ?—The difficulty at Hereford has subsisted for 
some little time, and the difficulty is this: The 
Barv’s Court Station belongs jointly to the London 
and North-western, and the Great Western Com- 
panies, the Great Western Company being three- 
fourths owners, and the London and North-western 
Company one-fourth. First of all, the townspeople 
themselves are divided as to which should be the 
station. I think they are about equally divided as to 
whether it should be Barton or Barr’s Court. The 
London and North-western Company desire that. it 
should be Barr’s Court, and the Midland Company, 
we have always understood, and understand now, desire 
that it should be Barton, and it is doubtful which 
would he the best, there has been a difficulty in; 
dealing with it.. But with regard to the accommoda=: 
tion, though it is not quite suitable for all the traffic: 
of the companies in Hereford, I do not agree with any 
statement that has been made that there is anything 
unsafe about it, ’ 

82,084. At present, the Barr’s Court Station is used 
by you and the London and North-western Company, 
is it not P—Yes, % 

32,085. The Midland Company do not use it at all, 
I believe ?—They do not. ; 

32,086. At that station. the accommodation, as you 
say, is not everything that could be desired ?—lt is 
not. 
32,087. Have there been plans for remodelling it? 
—There have been plans for remodelling the Barr’s 
Court Station as between us and the London and, 
North-western Company. 

32,088. How long ago ?—Seven or eight years, 

32,089. Have the plans been agreed by both com- 
panies ?>—Never. bolt’ nj ? 

32,090. Do you and the London and North-western 
Company take opposite: views upon it?—We never 
got so far, as,to agree. ‘The question has been as to, 
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which should be’ the: iptatiert; aud ‘that has never been 
‘settled. 

82 ‘091. But ‘still, that is the only station which the 
London and North-western and Great Western Com- 
panies can use at present, is it not >—No, the London 
and North-western Company may use the Barton 
Station. At one time the Hereford, Hay, and Brecon 
Company desired to use the Barr’s ‘Court Station ; if 
they had done so at that time the probability is that 


Barr’s Court would have become the sole passenger 


station in Hereford. The Hereford, Hay, and Brecon 
Company did not exercise their right to come into the 
station, and there was great doubt as to what would be 
the end of the question, and therefore nothing was 
done. Eventually, the Midland Company practically 
got possession of the Hereford, Hay, and Brecon Com- 
pany, but they did not desire to come into the Barr’s 
Court Station, and therefore the question has been 
hung up. We have expressed our willingness, and in 


_ fact, at the present moment we have prepared plans 


for rendering the Barton Station suitable for the 
Midland and ourselves, with a right to the London 
and North-western Company to come in if they like, 
making that the principal station. We have never 
very much cared which should be the principal station, 


but between the two views and parties we have not 


_ been able to do anything with it 


32,092. You stated that at Bristol the difficulty was 


to decide how the main line should be laid out origin- 


ally, as to the Midland crossing the Bristol and Exeter 
line ?—The Midland Company deposited plans for what 
would have been a very objectionable thing in the in- 


_terests of all. parties, 


- 32,093. What was the difficulty in bygone times 
there ?—( The witness made a sketch, and described 
at to the Commission.) There are very large works on 
the opposite side of the street, and when the Great 
Western line was first projected, the owners of those 
works required that the whole of their works should 
be taken if any portion of their sheds or ground were 
touched, and the cost of that would have been so enor- 
mous, that the Bristol and Exeter line was constructed 
in the way explained... Of course it would have been 
very much better to have constructed the Midland and 
Bristol and Exeter lines in that direction (describing 
the same), and to have made a large station for the 
Bristol and Exeter Company and ourselves. We were 
always in hopes that it might have been carried out, 
but the Bristol and Exeter Company would practi- 
cally have had to duplicate their line from Templemead 
Station for three quarters of a mile at considerable 
cost, and therefore with great regret we had to give 
up the idea. 

32,094. Who had the power of absolutely settling 
the plans for the complete station ?—Practically the 
whole three companies, but it was more in the hands 
of the Bristol and Exeter Company and the Great 
Western Company, who were the owners, and the 
Midland Company had the right for many years to 
come into the Great Western Station 

32,095. Had the Midland Company any voice in 
the plans, except optionally ?—No, we could have 
excluded the Midland altogether, but we rather invited 
them to come in. 

32,096. How many years is it since it was under 
discussion ?—As between ourselves and the Bristol 
and Exeter Company, it was a subject of discussion 
for several years; but as between the Great Western 
and the Midland Companies, I should think probably 
a couple of years. 

32,097. When was it that the Midland Company 
deposited their plan for going right across the Bristol 
and Exeter line? It was three years back, was it 
not?—I’should think that it was six or seven years 
back. 

32,098. Did not the discussion begin then ?—No, it 
began after that. 

32,099. Taking the case that’ you have before you, 
do you think that in the establishment of a joint com- 
mittee for a station there is anything to cause greater 


delay in deciding upon the plans than where the 
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station is left in the absolute ownership of one com- 
pany ?—Naturally where there are more companies 
than one to consult there may be greater difficulty 
than where there is only one; but we have had no 
difficulty with the London and North-western Com- 
pany as regards Chester, Birkenhead, Shrewsbury, 
or (except Hereford) other stations. 

32,100. You are using the Crewe Station of the 
London and North-western Company, are you not ?— 
We have never had any difficulty there. 

32,101. And you are using the lines of other com- 
panies, are you not? For instance, at Newport, the 
line belonging to the Monmouthshire Company ?— 
We have never had any difficulty with regard to 
Newport. 

32,102. You must be using a good many other 
stations belonging to other companies ?—-No, we do 
not use many stations of other companies. 

31,108. The Manchester Station is the property of 
the London and North-western Company, is it not ?— 
The Manchester Station belongs to the London and 
North-western Company, and at Manchester we have 
never had any difficulty. 

32,104. That rather indicates that where there is 
one ownership the matter is simpler ?—It naturally 
would be simpler, but we have never had any difficulty 
at all, except at Hereford. 

32,105. (Mr. Galt.) In matters where the public 
safety is concerned from want of sufficient. accommo- 
dation at joint stations, do you see any objection to 
power being given to a duly constituted authority to 
decide what should be done under the special circum- 
stances of the case >—I have never had any experience 
of any such case arising, and therefore it is difficult 
for me to answer the question. 

32,106. Have you not referred to some case in 
which negotiations were going on for seven or eight 
years ?_-Not with regard to any question of safety. 

32,107. Only as regards the public interest, but not 
as regards safety ?—It would be more convenient for 
the public to have a larger and more commodious 
station, but I do not consider that there is any ques- 
tion with regard to actual safety at Hereford. 

32,108. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is any part of your line very 
much crowded with traffic now ?—That part of our 
line which runs into London has become of course very 
crowded. ‘The number of trains of each description, 
Thave no doubt, is double what it was 10 years ago. 

82,109. Are any of the stations very much crowded ? 
—The Reading Station is under hand for reconstruc- 
tion at, the present moment; we are reconstructing 
the Llanelly Station—it is partly done ; we are recon- 
structing the stations at Neath and Swansea; and 
we are preparing plans for reconstructing the station 
at Cardiff. 

32,110. Have you ever considered the expediency 
of making new lines longer or shorter for the purpose 
of relieving your crowded stations ?—Yes ;/ we applied 
to Parliament two years ago for power to put down 
two additional lines of rails between London and West 
Drayton, and that work is far advanced. We applied 
this session for power to lay down two additional lines 
of rails to Slough, and that power has been obtained. 

82,111. Those are cases in which you merely put 
new rails upon the same line, are they not >—Yes. 

32,112. Have you had to consider the expediency 
of opening new lines with the view of relieving the 
existiag lines >—We applied to Parliament this session 
for power to construct a relief line to avoid the Ponty- 
pool bank, to which I have already referred ; that is a 
line from the Taff Vale Extension Railway to join the 
Pontypool, Caerleon, and Newport line. 

32,113. (Mr.'Galt.) In cases where two or more 
companies are concerned in a joint station, and where 
they all agree that it is exceedingly desirable that 
it should be extended, or that alterations should be 
made for the benefit of the public, but where they 
cannct agree as to the terms, do you see any 
objection to a power being lodged with any party by 
way of reference to say in what proportion each 
company should contribute ?—I think that it is gene- 
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rally the rule, with regard to the use of jot stations, 
that it shall be left to arbitration; but, as I have 
already stated, we have never had any difficulty with 
regard to the construction of works at all, except at 


_ Hereford. 


32,114. Would you consider it objectionable that 
it should be left to the Railway Commissioners in 
cases where the companies themselves could not agree, 
to say what was right and fair for each party to con- 
tribute ?—It is common enough to have such ques- 
tions referred to arbitration. 

32,115. Would you object to what might be called 
a compulsory arbitration, that is to say, where com- 
panies have agreed that such a change is desirable, 
but cannot agree on the terms, it should be referred, 
say, to the Railway Commissioners, to decide how it 
should be carried out ?—My impression is that the 
principle now with regard to the use of joint stations 
is that of leaving the question to be decided by arbi- 
tration ; but with regard to the tribunal, I think that 
it is much more likely that the companies would leave 
the question to such a person as Mr. Harrison or 
Mr. Hawkshaw, or some eminent practical man like 
those gentlemen, than that they would leave it to any 
Railway Commissioners. 

32,116. I am speaking of compulsory arbitration ; 
you would object to that ?—Compulsory on the part 
of whom ¢ 

32,117. I mean compulsory on the company when 
it was agreed by the several parties themselves that 
such a thing should be done ?—In a case of that 
description they are certain to refer it to arbitration. 

82,118. Do they always refer cases of that kind to 
arbitration P—I am unable to answer your question, 
because I have not known any such case in which a 
difficulty has arisen. Inasmuch as I have known of 
no difficulty whatever where the accommodation was 
desired and where the site was agreed upon, I do not 
know that there is any necessity for any compulsory 
arbitration ; but where two companies have arranged 
to use a station under agreement, I have not known 


‘of any case in which they have not also arranged that 


there shall be a standing arbitrator or a practical arbi- 
trator to decide, in case of difference between them, as 
to the plans and other details. 

32,119. (Chairman.) Is any provision made in your 
plans for the doubling of the line to keep the central 
space, where you have four lines, of an extra width, 
so as to allow of the men standing there to use their 
fog signals ?—No. 

32,120. There are a certain number of cases in the 
reported accidents, of men being run over in fog- 
signalling, and it appears that in many cases, where 
lines have been widened, only the ordinary six feet 
space has been left, which is hardly enough room for 
aman to stand in safely at night between the trains. 
Have you made any provision for that?—We have 
not made any provision for that ; but with reference 
to a much more important matter, where we have 
altered the gauge, we have taken up the rails so as to 
leave the whole of the difference produced by the 
change of gauge in the middle. We have not, in 
carrying out our plans for new lines from London, 
made any such provision as you refer to. 

32,121. According to the rules of your company, 
like others, it is necessary for a man to stand at or 
near each distant signal in case of fog, is it not ?— 
It is. 

32,122. And when you are working four lines, he 
will practically have to be frequently in the inter- 
vening space between the lines, will he not ?—No 
doubt. ; 

32,123. Does it not appear to you desirable that 
there should be some provision made for the safety of 
the signalman in those cases ?—I am bound to say that 
Ihave not thought of that point at all in connexion 
with putting down additional lines cf rails. 

32,124. Now that it is brought to your notice, does 
it not appear that some provision is required in’ those 
cases ?—There is no doubt that it appears desirable ; 
but as a matter of fact it. might be rather difficult to 
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widen the line out at that particular place. Wher-— 
ever a signal could be put near a bridge, as amatter of — 
course, you could give protection to it. ae 

32,125. This is a point that has been brought before 
our notice, and it has been overlooked, I think ?—It 
has not been brought to my notice, and I have not 
thought of it. ' 

32,126. With reference to the Board of Trade pro- 
vision, we wrote to you in regard to one or two cases — 
in which there appeared to have been a long delay in 
the actual inspection of some of the new works, although 
at the same time they were opened under a printed 
form of conditional sanction >—Yes; I am aware of 
that. 

32,127. In some cases the works have been used for 
some two or three months, I think, before there has | 
been an actual inspection ?-—In several cases the final 
inspection has not taken place for probably some weeks 
or months. he 

32,128. I have before me the ease of the Charlbury 
sidings, in which case you gave notice to the Board of — 
Trade to inspect them on the 8th of January, with a 
request that they might be brought into use at once, 
and you received the conditional sanction on the 138th, 
but the inspection did not take place until September ? 
—I remember the case; but I think I gave some 
explanation of the circumstances. The inspection, I 
believe, was purely formal to comply with the Act. 
The Board of Trade have not in any case in which I 
have applied to them, given any temporary sanction te / 
use works unless on-the face of if they could see that 
there was no_reason for delaying giving such sanc- 
tion. Of course the Board of Trade do not desire to 
send down one of their inspecting officers to examine 
a small siding and occupy a whole day in what may 
turn out to be simply formal, and therefore I assume 
that they endeavour to give an inspector two or three 
days’ work in a particular district, and that is the cause 
of the delay. 

32,129. But still the delay is a fact, is it net ?—In 
a few cases there has been delay. 

82,130. And it is the fact, is it not, that under the 
Act you are obliged to give notice to have works in- 
spected as if they were new works ?>—We are. 

82,131. Youspoke of the inspection as being a formal 
business, but it is not a more formal business than any 
other business under the Act, is it ?—Except that as 
regards many alterations in sidings which take place, 
it can only be purely formal because there is no great 
room for any difference of opinion as to what ought to 
be done or can be done. ; 

32,132. In the case of the Charlbury sidings was 
there any change in the signals ?—No; there was no 
change in the signals. 

32,133. Was there any change of points ?—There 
must have been a change of points, otherwise the 
Board of Trade inspector would not have been called 
in, 

32,134. Then any danger which could have arisen 
from that alteration was incurred in fact for eight or 
nine months prior to the inspection being made ?—I 
am quite certain that there was not the remotest 
chance of any danger arising, and that the Govern- 
ment inspector could not point out any thing more to 
be done. 

32,135. I suppose that practically greater’ danger 
was incurred in the actual process of putting in the 
points ?—No doubt. 

32,136. Do you think that the publié get any addi- 
tional safety from the inspection in such a case as 
this where the inspection of works, which were com- 
pleted in January, did not take place until September ? 
—In those minor works I do not think they do, and I 
do not think that it ought to be assumed that they 
could. I think that with regard to all these minor 
works at all events, the railway officers ought to take 
care that everything is done that can be done and 
ought to be done, without any Government inspection 
at all. I am quite aware that there is, and has been, 
to some extent, a tendency on the part of the local 
engineers and officers not. to do everything that they 
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ought to do, because they know that the Government 
inspector will come and inspect the works; and I 
have myself heard the officers say (and I have checked 
them for saying it) that they know that the Govern- 
ment inspector will be sure to find that there is some- 
thing more to be done; and now I require that before 
we give notice to the Board of Trade, the engineers 
and officers shall report that there is nothing further 
necessary to be done. 

32,137. In the case of the Bristol transfer sidings, 
were they of any importance or magnitude ?—Yes, 
they are of some magnitude, but no final inspection 
can take place at Bristol until the whole station is 
complete, and therefore I have no doubt that that is 
a case in which [ should point out to the Board of 
Trade that the work must he carried on and that any 
inspection there must be almost purely formal until 
the final inspection of the station, when, no doubt, 
everything in and near the station will have to 
be inspected by the Board of Trade before they will 

ass it. 

32,138. Referring to Kingsland I see that on the 
19th of May, notice was given to inspect some works 
and alterations, and that the provisional sanction was 
giver on the 23rd of May to the works being used, 
‘but they were not inspected until February 1875 ?— 
Yes, I know that there was a delay there. 

32,139. I suppose that the great risk or whatever 
risk there was there, was incurred during the process 
of the alteration ?—Yes, it would be quite a minor 
alteration altogether, and it was a great convenience to 
us that the Board of Trade did give us permission to 
use them before they were inspected. 

32,140. In the case of the works at Charlbury, 
Kingsland, and Bristol, you could not have kept those 
works idle for a month, could you, until they were 
inspected ?—No, not conveniently ; it would have been 
very undesirable. 

32,141. It would have prevented your using the 
sidings altogether, would it not ?—Yes, during the 
time that we had to wait. 

32,142. And it would have caused whatever risk 
‘was due to the overcrowding of the rest of the line, 

32,148. Do you think it is possible for this class of 
works to be dealt with and inspected with sufficient 
promptness without a very large staff of inspectors of 
the Board of Trade ?—It could not be done within a 
few days without a very large staff of inspectors, and 
some of the works are so minor that it would really 
be a great pity to take men of the class of the Govern- 
ment inspectors down simply to look at them. 

32,144. If in relaying a road you moved a pair of 
points a rail’s length in a station, you would have to 
give notice, would you not ?>—Yes, always, since the 
new Act was passed. I am bound to say that I think 
the Board of Trade, both the inspecting officers and 
the head office, have behaved, so far at all events as 
I have been concerned, most reasonably; they have 
given us every facility. 

32,145. Have you had any case on your railway in 
which you have had any difference of opinion with 
the inspecting officers /—Yes, we have. 

32,146. How has it been settled ?—We had one 
case in which we considered that the Board of Trade 
officers made a requirement that they ought not to 
have made. ‘The case was this. ‘The Stourbridge 
Railway was a railway made by an independent com- 
pany to be leased to the Great Western Company ; 
it was laid with a particular permanent way, the same 
‘kind of permanent way as on the Severn Valley Rail- 
way, and it was passed by one Government inspector, 
‘in the month of April. |The Wellington and Drayton 
Railway, which was made under similar circumstances, 
that is to say, to be leased to the Great Western Com- 
pany in the autumn of that year, was laid with pre- 
cisely the same permanent way, and they declined to 
open it or to allow it to be opened. In the case of 
the Stourbridge Railway, the railway passes through a 
‘mineral district, with heavy gradients, and as ex- 
perience has shown, with a heavy traffic upon it; the 
other line was through an agricultural district with 
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better gradients, and yet they kept the line shut for 
several months to require the permanent way to be 
strengthened. We appealed to the Board of Trade, 
and we went to the then President of the Board of 
Trade, who simply told us that he must support his 
officers. The consequence was that the permanent 
way had to be strengthened, and to this day I see no 
reason whatever for its having been done. 

32,147. Was there any reference to the inspectors 
generally as we find has been the case once or twice ? 
—A correspondence passed between the Wellington 
and Drayton Company, and the Board of Trade, but I 
do not remember whether there was any such reference. 
I went to the Board of Trade with a deputation, and 
the result was as I state. That is perhaps the mosé 
serious difference that we have had with them. 

32,148. Have you had any difference with them as 
to the mode of connecting sidings ?—Nothing very 
serious. 

32,149. Nothing in which you made an appeal to 
the other inspecting officers ?_We have had no serious 
differences with the officers of the Board of Trade, 
and on the whole we get on very fairly. 

32,150. With reference to the Board of Trade 
returns of passenger journeys, I do not quite follow 
your per-centages. I daresay that you have seen Cap- 
tain Tyler’s report for the year 1874?—I have seen 
it, but I have not read it yet except as to our own 
accidents. 

32,151. The number of passenger journeys given is 
stated to be exclusive of the journeys by the season 
ticket holders ?—I think that is generally the case. 

32,152. And the per-centage of persons killed to the 
whole number of passengers is struck on that, but I 
see that the number of season ticket holders appears 
to be very large ?—The numbers are very large on 
some of the lines. 

32,153. In your own case you had in round numbers 
for the year 1873 12,000 tickets, had you not ?—I think 
that that was about the number, but of course all those 
tickets were not for the whole year. 

82,154. Calling it 12,000 in round numbers, have 
you any idea of what number of journeys that would 
represent ?--In all the calculations that I have made I 
have generally taken 10 journeys a week for each 
ticket. 

32,155. That makes 520 a year ?—Yes. 

32,156. (Mr. Galt.) Do you make any allowance 
for holidays?—In taking five days a week I have 
always thought that about a fair average, and in 
dealing with the working expenses of stations we have 
generally assumed 10 journeys a week. 

32,157. Do you think that taking the whole year 
round the season ticket holders travel five days in the 
week ?—I should think that taking such towns as 
Birmingham and Bristol, and taking London, 10 journeys 
a week would be under the average of the number of 
journeys that business men take, and they are generally 
business people who take season tickets. There are 
cases for instance in which a music master or a dancing 
master, and so on, does not take that number of jour- 
neys, and therefore, on the whole, we have thought 10 
journeys a week a fair average. 

32,158. (Chairman.) At about how many journeys 
a week are your season tickets priced ?—It comes 
roughly to about one pound a mile for 20 miles, that 
would be 20/. a year for the ticket, that would be 
about 8s. a week. It would be about half-price taking 
seven days in the week without adding the Govern- 
ment duty. 

32,159. (Mr. Galt.) The further they go your rate 
would be proportionately less, I suppose ?— Yes. 

32,160. For instance, if they take 40 miles you carry 
them at less than half-price —At less than half-price. 

32,161. (Chairman.) If you take it at 10 journeys 
a week it would make 6,000,000 passengers a year on 
your line with season tickets, would it not ?—Yes, about 
that, if they were yearly tickets. 

32,162. Do you consider that the per-centages as 
given in the returns are fair per-centages >—I should 
doubt whether 6,000,000 passengers a year ought to 
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be added to ours, because many of those tickets would 
not be for the whole year, some. of them would be for 
three months, some six months, some nine months, 
and some for 12 months. 

32,163. Would it be difficult to find out how long 
the tickets were issued for >—Not at all, and I shall be 

appy to supply that information. 
BP 164. beorentes g to these returns there are 230,000 
season tickets issued by six companies, which makes 
an enormous difference in these per-centages ?—It 
makes a difference, but not quite to the extent of 
6,000,000 in our case. 

32,165. In all cases there would be a certain num- 
ber of season tickets not renewed, would there not ? 
—Yes. 

32,166. (Mr. Galt.) Would you think that at a 
rough guess it would amount to 3,000,000 ?—TI should 
not like to answer that question without the figures, 
but I shall be very happy to send you the figures. 
The number of season tickets on the South-eastern, 
the Brighton, and the South-western lines will be very 
large. 

52,167. (Chairman.) The number on the South- 
western line is not so large as on yours, they have 
enly got 6,000 season tickets out; but the Great 
Eastern Company have got 172,000 according to the 
figures which are given to me, can you account for 
that great difference?—That includes 150,000 work- 
men’s tickets. 

32,168. But they are all passengers’ journeys '— 
But, the workmen’s tickets would be for the week and 
not for the year. IRfyou divide that by 50 that would 
make it 80,000 for that portion. At all events it 
leaves 22,000 season tickets, dependent upon the 
length for which they were issued. .: 

32,169. The return states that on the Great Northern 
there were 18,000 season ticket holders, on the Great 
Western 12,000, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
13,000, on the London and North-western 9,000, and 
no the London and South-western 6,500 ; would those 
be quarterly or monthly tickets ?—There is no doubt 
that for the purpose of making a calculation you ought 
to knew the duration of the tickets. 

32,170. Could you explain in the case of the Great 
Western Company what the 12,000 were ?—LHasily. 

32,171. I suppose that you may reckon that every 
season ticket holder travels during the existence of his 
ticket 8 or 10 journeys a week ?—Ten is the number 
that we arrived at, with regard to the expenses of the 
station. 

32,172. (Mr. Galt.) Do you issue any workmen’s 
tickets ’—We issue workmen’s tickets as between 
Hammersmith and the City; but that is a joint line, 
and we do not include those tickets in our return. 

32,173. (Chairman.) The metropolitan return I 
presume, is given without workmen’s tickets, because 
they have given 27,000 season tickets ’—They must 
have a very large number. It would of course affect 
the per-centages very considerably. 

32,174. (Mr. Galt.) I wish to direct your attention 
for a moment to the classification of the accidents that 
the Board of Trade gives. One of the principal 
classes of accidents is under the head of passengers 
and servants falling between the platform and the 
carriages. Taking the returns for the last two years 
(not to go any further back) I find that the total 
number of cases of persons crushed between the plat- 
forms and the carriages was 357, and that of those 148 
were killed and 209 were more or less injured. Do 
you consider that those accidents are unavoidable ?— 
They are not entirely unavoidable, but they arise 
entirely from the recklessness of the persons them- 
selves, and there is considerable difficulty in adopting 
the suggestion of having continuous footboards to 
prevent them, in fact continuous footboards would 
not entirely prevent them. The main difficulty of 
course arises from the varying heights of the platforms. 
It is not # difficulty which exists to the same extent 
upon a large portion of the Great Western system, as it 
does upon others, because our platforms as a rule are 
high. Still when the inquiry took place about 18 
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months ago in consequence of the accident on -the 
District Railway here in London we found that we 


could not adopt the continuous boards as between 


London and Reading unless we altered the whole of 
our platforms, and in the reconstruction of our stations 
and in the course of doubling the line we have. borne 
that in mind, and we’ are so constructing them that 
continuous boards may afterwards be used. 

32,175. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the space between 
the continuous boards and the platforms ?—I have 
brought a section with me which I will show you 
(producing a section and describing the same). 

32,176. (Chairman.) I suppose that nearly all those 
accidents of people falling between the carriage and 
the platform would have been avoided if the people in 
getting in or out of the train would have used the 
precaution of not getting in or out while the train was 
moving ?—Except where they have been pushed by 
the crowd, of which I have known two or three 
instances, ‘ : 

32,177. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you make a false step you 
may slip underneath this continuous footboard, may 
you not ?—It would be a source of danger. 

32,178. Another source of danger is from the pas- 
sengers seizing hold of the handles of the carriages 
when stations are crowded ?—That is one of the 
causes of accident. . 

32,179. (Mr. Galt.) Have you read the evidence of 
the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade ?—I read 
it all last year. 

32,180. Are you aware that they expressed a very 
strong opinion as to the necessity and desirability of 


carrying out the suggestion as to continuous foot- 


boards ?—I know that Captain Tyler did, because I 
had conversations with him frequently a year or two 
ago upon the subject, and I went into it very fully 
with him. 

32,181. It is a matter of experience is it not ?—It 
is partly a matter of experience, certainly, The plat- 
forms throughout the country would have to be raised 
in order to enable railway companies to adopt the 
continuous steps generally. 

32,182. But if that were done there would be no 
difficulty would there ?—If all the platforms were 
raised then continuous steps could be used; but in 
raising the platforms you would probably have to re 
construct the stations or you must have a step from 
the buildings on to the platforms, because on many of 
the railways the buildings have been built upon the 
level of the present low platforms, and some very con- 
siderable stations are so constructed. 

32,183. Are you of opinion that under the present 
system of platforms no modification or improvement 
could be devised to prevent the great loss of life that 
occurs at present?—I do not think it can be done 
generally. As between London and Reading where 
we run suburban trains, passing for instance over the 
Metropolitan system, we contemplate so altering all 
our platforms (and we are doing it now) that. as be- 
tween those places the continuous steps may be used 
on all the suburban trains; but those trains would not 
be allowed to run further down the line and it must 
be a very long time before it could ever be carried 
out generally. ; 

32,184. Throughout your system generally, as a 
matter of fact, is there such a space between the 
platforms and the carriages at the stations as to create 
this liability to accident ?—I have not had plans pre- 
pared showing the width between the platforms and 
the carriages, and in fact we have not that informa- 
tion because a large portion of the present Great 
Western system has been acquired and therefore we 
have not the original plans; but I have obtained the 
height of every platform to see how far it could be 
carried out as regards height. _We gauged several 
portions of the line so.as to see whether it. could be 
done as regards short trains which are kept together 
always running between the same places. 

32,185. Do you remember the case where. Sir 
Donald McLeod was killed on the District Railway, and 
that immediately after that accident occurred :the line 
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was made safe in that respect, and no accident of a 
similar nature has ever occurred on it since ?—I know 
that the matter was very fully gone into after Sir 
Donald McLeod’s death, but I should not entirely agree 
that it has been made safe, and that similar accidents 
will not occur even upon the Metropolitan line. 

32,186. Are you not aware that immediately after 
that accident occurred the foot-boards were extended 
down so as to prevent the passengers falling down be- 
tween the carriage and the platform?—Yes. I am 
quite aware of all that took place there. That was an 
inquiry before Captain Tyler to which I referred ; but 
I say that even now I do not see any reason why 
passengers may not carelessly fall in and be killed. 

32,187. Still, as a matter of fact, they are not ?>—It 
may be so up to the present time, but it does not 
follow that it will not happen again. 

82,188: (Earl of Aberdeen.) I suppose that you 
would attribute the immunity from that particular 
kind of accident on the Metropolitan Railway mainly 
to the precautions that are taken by the company and 
their servants to stop passengers from getting in or 
out of the trains while in motion ?—No; if there has 
been an entire immunity since Sir Donald McLeod’s 
accident I should attribute it much more to the care 
- which is taken by the passengers themselves, because 

it is almost impossible for the company’s servants to 
prevent a large number of passengers rushing to the 
carriages if they are disposed to do so. 

32,189. Do you not think that a great deal is to be 
attributed to the precautions which I have observed 
are taken by the company’s servants (I think in a very 
praiseworthy way) to stop passengers vetting in or out 
of the trains while in motion ?—As a matter of course 
they would aid it; but there are, no doubt, also cases 
where persons have lost their lives from the attempts 
of the company’s servants to prevent their getting into 
the carriages, when possibly ‘the persons might not 
have been hurt if they had not been touched. I have 
myself seen a case in which an attempt was made to 
pull a passenger off, and he has fallen between the 
train and the platform. 

32,190. (Mr. Galt.) Speaking generally on the sub- 
ject, I think I understand you to say, with regard to 
the proper arrangements of the platforms and the foot- 
boards, that it is simply a matter of cost to effect such 
alterations as that such an accident as falling between 
the carriage and the platform could not occur; is that 
correct ?—On certain sections of the line, as between 
London and Reading, it is entirely so, and that has been 
partly done. With regard to a general system through- 
out the country, I could scarcely say that that is quite 
so, although it is so to a large extent; but as I have 
already stated, it would not be the alteration of the 
platforms only, but the reconstruction of the stations. 

32,191. (Chairman.) And the reconstruction of a 
great deal of the rolling stock ?—It would involve the 
reconstrnetion of portions of a great.deal of the rolling 
stock. 

32,192. (Mr. Galt.) You would not have to alter 
the width of the carriage itself; it would only be 
necessary to make the footboards so much narrower, 
or so much wider, as the case might be. You would 
not call it a re-construction of the rolling stock if it 
only involved the widening or the lessening of the 
width of the footboard ?—I would not call it. re-con- 

_ struction, if it were simply a question of the width 
of the footboard, but there are certain stations where 
from the nature of the ground it would be undesirable, 
or, at least, inconvenient to have the platforms high, 
when, for instance, the ground approaching the station 

- is on a slope. 

32,193. Still you would draw a great distinction, 
would you not, between an accident in which a person 
merely falls on the platform, who, of course, may be 
considerably injured, and an accident where a person 
falls between the carriage and the platform ?—Most 

' decidedly. Probably, I might answer your question 
as fully as I can do so, in this way: If all the rail- 

ways in England had to be re-constructed, I think ‘it 
would be very desirable that the platforms should be 
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made high wherever it was practicable to do so, so 
that passengers might step direct into the carriage. 

32,194. But even where that cannot be dene, and 
supposing that the platform may be six or eight or 
10 inches lower than the carriage, after all, the thing 
is to cover the space between the carriage and the 
platform, is it not ?—Yes; only I am afraid I have not 
made myself quite clear. It is not a question of 
platforms only, because many of the principal stations 
in England are built upon the low platforms, and, 
therefore, Iam afraid it would lead to the necessity 
of entirely re-constructing the stations. 

32,195. (Chairman.) You say that it might be de- 
sirable to make all the platforms high, supposing that 
you had now to commence and construct all the rail- 
ways in the country >—Yes, I am myself in favour of 
high platforms. , 

32,196. Some people are in favour of low platforms, 
are they not ?>—Yes. 

32,197. Abroad many of the companies work 
entirely with low platforms, do they not ?—I have 
never known an accident to occur where there was no 
platform except in cases where persons have stepped 
out carelessly and have perhaps broken their legs or 
hurt themselves in some such way. 

32,198. Have you ever known an instance of a 
person falling between the carriages where there was 
a low platform ?—Never, where there has been no 
platform or where there has been a low platform. 

32,199. Even if you had a high platform and a 
continuous footboard (supposing that one could be 
adopted that would run close to the platform with 
perfect safety) that would not stop that common source 
of danger, a gap between the carriages, would it >— 
That is so, it would not entirely prevent accidents. 

32,200. Is it not very often the case that when a 
person is thrown down in trying to get into or out of 
a train when it is moving, he rolls off the footboard 
at the end of the carriage >—Yes, it must be so. 

32,201. (Mr. Galt.) Taking the case of which his 
Grace speaks, could not the footboards be se prolonged 
as to a certain extent to prevent such acciients ?— 
There must be a certain gap. 

32,202. What is the gap?—The gap for the action 
of the buffers as well as the space under them. When 
two of our carriages are together there are 3 feet at 
present between carriage and carriage, and when 
driven home there would be a gap of 1 foot 9 inches. 

32,203. (Chairman.) Practically it leaves a gap 
of 18 inches >—Yes, you would be bound to leave 18 
inches. 

32,204. (Mr. Ayrton.) That would be quite enough 
to allow a man to slip between the two carriages, 
would it not ?—Yes. 

32,205. (Mr. Galt.) But what would prevent your 


having a network between the two, that you could . 


either take off or leave on ?—No doubt it is possible 
to put a net up. 

32,206. The gist of my question is this: could not 
measures be taken (I do not say but that they would 
cost something, and possibly they might be incon- 
venient) which would prevent this, which is one of 
the very greatest causes of loss of life by accidents on 
railways?—As I-am-in favour of high platforms, I 
agree with you that to a large extent the accidents 
might be lessened in number if all the companies were 
in a position to adopt the continuous step ; but there 
are some companies who do not take that view at all, 
and who think that the low platform is the safest and 
the best, and I dare say that probably if you asked 
those companies for statistics they might be able to 
produce figures to show that in their opinion we are_ 
mistaken in having the high platforms at all. 

32,207. In a matter that so deeply concerns the 


safety of the public, the want of agreement between , 


the companies preventing any general plan from being — 
carried out by which the public safety might be pro- 
vided for, would you not think it desirable that there . 
should be power vested in some constituted authority 
to enforce the adoption of some general plan ?—That 
touches upon a point which is of very considerable im- 
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portance, and one upon which I have a very strong 
opinion, and that is if you attempt to lay down in- 
structions which are to govern all railway companies 
with regard to all these questions it will be a great 
mistake, and that, in fact, you will take away from the 
companies the necessity for experimenting and trying 
every possible means for improving their working. I 
do not think it would be desirable to put such a power 
into the hands of the Board of Trade themselves, or 
to lay down a fixed and an inevitable rule with regard 
to that or any other details of working. 

32,208. Do you draw no distinction in regard to 
matters of safety between the working of a railway, 
that is to say, the general traffic of the railway and 
the physical works of the railway ?—Yes, I make a 
very considerable difference between the construction 
of a railway and the working of a railway. 

32,209. (Chairman.) In the question which Mr. 
Galt put to you it was assumed that the difficulty 
arose from the want of agreement between the com- 
panies as to the height of platforms, &c.; but the 
Board of Trade officers themselves sanction the plat- 
forms, and in the paper of requirements issued by the 
Board of Trade they give different heights of plat- 
forms as those which they will sanction, “do they not ? 
—I think they suggest that the platforms should be 
not less than 1 foot 9 inches high, ner above 2 feet 
6 inches high. 

32,210. If your carriage had its step adapted to 
your 38 feet 4 inches platforms, the 1 foot 9 inches 
platforms would be inconveniently low, would they 
not ?—They would be very inconvenient. 

32,211. They would leave a person too long a step 
to take, and a dangerous step ?—Yes. 

32,212. (Mr. Ayrton.) The question is whether 
accidents occur from the want of a continuous step; 
do you believe they do ?—It would be impossible to 
answer that question accurately without looking at the 
figures. I can give you the numbers, at all events, 
upon the Great Western Railway. In 1869 we had 2 
men killed and 5 men injured ; in 1870 we had 1 in- 
jured ; in 1871, 1 killed and 1 injured; in 1872, 8 
killed and 17 injured ; in 1878, 4 killed and 16 injured; 
in 1874, 7 killed and 44 injured. But that, | must 
tell you, includes accidents arising from persons. at- 
tempting to enter and alight from trains in motion, 
which are the great major ity of the cases. 

32,213. (Mr. Galt.) One of the last cases of 
accident that I have seen was that of a railway 
porter, to whom a passenger called for a parcel that 
he had left behind; the porter ran forward, missed 
his footing, and went down, and was killed. That 
might be said, in a certain sense, to be carelessness, 
because if the porter had gone cautiously and carefully 
and handed the parcel in, no .aecident would have 
happened; but most accidents happen to a greater or 
less extent through carelessness. You would agree, 
would you not, in this general principle: that every 
precaution that could possibly be taken should be 
taken to prevent even unwise or careless persons from 
being killed ?—T'o a reasonable extent; but it would, 
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I think, be rather hard upon railway companies to 
expect that they are to provide against all the careless~ 
ness of the public, 

32,214. But if there is a part of a railway carriage 
by missing his footing on which a man is crushed to 
pieces, and if that can be avoided by any alteration in 
the construction of the fcotboards, would it not be 
desirable to make such an alteration ?—I venture to 
say that no passenger can be in that position in entering 
or leaving any carriage at any station on the Great 
Western Railway, if the train is not in motion. , 

32,215. But is there no such risk when the train is 
in motion ?—Then the passenger has no business to 
enter or leave the carriage at all. Whether our plat- 
forms are high or whether they are low, there is not 
the slightest risk of accident, unless a person is infirm 
or unless he slips; and that may happen in ascending 
or descending your own. stairs. There is no greater 
risk of accident to a passenger entering or leaving a 
Great Western train when it is not in motion than 
there is in ascending or descending the steps to your 
front door. 

32,216. (Chairman.) You consider that if the pas- 
sengers would let the train stop, and would not get 
into it or leave it after it is in motion, they would run 
no greater risk than in entering or leaving any ordi- 
nary carriage >—No more risk than in ascending to 
or descending from any fixed object. 

32,217. If the continuous footboards are lengthened 
out at the ends of the carriages, so as to close up the 
gap, will it not give rise.to greater risk to the men in 
pushing the carriages together for coupling ?—It 
would be a great disadvantage as regards the men 
passing between the carriages. 

32,218. Would there not frequently be a risk of the 
man striking his head or his shoulder severely in 
getting out after coupling, or in getting in to couple? 
—Of course the risk would be greater if there was 
any chance of the carriages being pushed forward at 
the moment that the man was passing in or out. 

32,219. At the present moment he has only to 
think of the buffers, and if he dips under the buffers 
he is perfectly safe; but if the board was prolonged, 
he would have also to dip under the extra width of 
the footboard, it would double the width that he would 
have to dip-under, would it not ?—It would. 

32,220. And it would make it almost wider than a 
man could dip under without moving his feet *—Yes ; 
it would be a great disadvantage. 

32,221. (Mr. Galt.) Then the fence conclusion 
to which you would come would be to leave things 
as they are ?—I could scarcely say yes to that question, 
because we are actually at the present moment doing 
on a certain section of our line the very thing that you 
suggest, in connexion with the Metropolitan trains, 
because we run certain carriages on the Metropolitan 
Railway, and we keep the carriages together for that 
traffic alone ; but that would not upply to other sec- 
tions of the line, because those carriages could not be 
run there at all. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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32,222. (Chairman,) You are general manager of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway ?— 
Yes 

32,223. You carry a large amount of excusion traflic 
upon your railway ,—Yes, a considerable amount. of 
excursion traffic, 


32,224. Can you state to the Commissioners what 
are the regulations under which those excursion trains 
are run; have you any. general rule in that respect ? 
—Our regulations are that excursion trains are pre- 
viously arranged, that is to say, some days prior to 
their running, and the times are fixed so that such 
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trains shall be clear of the ordinary traffic. Asa rule 
we so fix the time of excursion trains as not to in- 
terfere with the regular running of the ordinary trains, 
and also to prevent, as far as possible, an excursion 
‘rain having to be shunted on its journey for an 
ordinary train to pass. It is very rareiy indeed, in 
fact I can scarcely find an instance, at any rate of 
late, that we are obliged to shunt an excursion train 
for the passage of an ordinary train. I will refer to 
our excursion trains which we now run from London 
to Brighton. ‘Those trains, previously to this year, 
used to run on three days a week, namely, on Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday. Within the last two years we 
have added the Tuesday train, as we have found the 
traffic so very large on the Sunday and the Monday. 
The first year in which we ran the Tuesday train was 
the year before last. ‘The experience which we have 
obtained of the result of the working of the Tuesday 
train has induced us this year to run an excursion 
train on every day in the week. 

82,225. So that in fact, that train has become a 
regular train ?—Yes, the excursion train now runs for 
the seven days of the week. 

32,226. (Mr. Galt.) Does that extend to the three 
classes ?—It is only one class. 

32,227. Is that the third class ?—The third class 
with covered carriages. We found from experience 
that having to run so many trains as we did run on the 
Monday and on the Tuesday, it somewhat interfered 
with the ordinary traffic, and it occurred to us that by 
running an excursion train on every day of the week, 
we should better spread that traffic over the whole 
week, and hence we determined to run an excursion 
train every day in the week, and we find ‘that we run 
now only one train on the Sunday, and Monday, and 
Tuesday, whereas formerly we frequently ran as many 
as four or five, or even six traing on the Monday. 

32,228. (Chairman.) That refers to the excursion 
traffic to Brighton ?—It refers to the excursion traffic 
from London to Brighton. 

32,229. (Mr, Ayrton.) Have you found that the 
result of the daily excursion trains has been greater in 
the whole than when you had special excursion trains ? 
—Yes, altogether I think that there is a somewhat 
slight increase, but as we have only commenced this 
arrangement in the present year, it has scarcely be- 
come sufficiently known ; we, however, hope that the 
public will become sufiiciently acquainted with the 
new arrangements, and that the result will be very 
satisfactory, that is to say, that we hope to carry a 
greater number of passengers on the seven days than 
we have hitherto carried on the three days. 

32,230. (Mr. Galt.) I think that your fares are 
now a little higher than they used to be ?—Yes, we 
have added a shilling to the fare, as we have to pay 
the Government duty. We have had a very miscel- 
laneous sort of traffic on the Sunday, and we thought 
it advisable to increase the fares. The result shows 
that we get not quite so many passengers, perhaps, as 
under the old fare of 3s., but we get a better class. 

32,231. In fact I suppose that it’ makes very little 
difference whether you charge 3s. or 4s. ?—Yes. 

32,232. If you went down to 2s., would it make 
much difference ?—Yes, it would, in that case. We 
should have to carry a far greater number of passen- 
gers at the 2s. rate in order to make up the amount 
which we now receive, and we should be obliged to 
run a greater number of trains. 

32,233. (Chairman.) What is the arrangement 
with regard to the excursion trains to the Crystal 
Palace ?—To the Crystal Palace we have an ordinary 
service of trains running between London Bridge and 
the Crystal Palace, and between Victoria and the 
Crystal Palace, 

32,234. That is an ordinary time-bill service p— 
Yes, and in addition to those ordinary fixed trains we 
run other trains according to the state of the traffic. 

32,235. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are any of these trains at 
reduced rates ’—No, they are all at the same rate. 

» 82,236. ( Chairman.) On the occasion of Foresters’ 
fétes and occasions of that sort, do you run many 
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additional trains p—Yes, we run a great many addi- 
tional trains on such days as the Foresters’ féte or the 
Temperance féte. 

32,237. In starting from London Bridge, in what 
intervals of time do you carry those trains ?—With 
four or five minutes interval. _ Having the block 
system throughout on our line, we can start a train at 
a much shorter interval than we did formerly under 
the old time system. 

32,238. When you announce that you are going to 
run an excursion train, do you announce to the public 
the time >—Yes, when it is a Brighton excursion train. 

32,239. But not to the Crystal Palace ?—Not to 
the Crystal Palace. 

' 32,240. Supposing that an excursion train is delayed 
in being made up, so as to interfere with the time, or 
to encroach upon the time devoted to the regular 
train, which train would have the preference ?>—The 
regular train would have the preference, assuming 
that the two trains were ready to start at about the 
same time. 

32,241. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have the signalmen 
notice of these trains ?—Yes, through the telegraph. 

82,242. From block to block P—Yes. 

82,243. Do they receive notice from the terminal 
station ?—No, not from the starting station, but they 
have a general notice of the arrangements for the 
week, and of the special traffic for the week, which 
includes all the arrangements for the forthcoming 
week, and it is stated that particular trains will run 
on particular days, so that they have a knowledge what 
special trains will run. 

32,244. You cannot give the number ?—No, I can- 
not say what number of trains will be run; it depends 
upon a variety of circumstances. 

32,245. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the traffic on your line 
conducted as it is upon the Metropolitan Railway, 
from block to block ?—Yes. Last year we completed 
the block system on all parts of our line. 

32,246. The men only get a warning of a coming 
train P—Yes, that is all. 

32,247. But they do not get notice of any arrange- 
ments for other trains ?—No, they do not get notice of 
any other trains which are coming. 

32,248. (Mr. Galt.) How many trains enter and 
leave the London station in the course of the day ?— 
I suppose from 400 to 500, in and out, during the day. 

32,249. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What would be the 
number of special trains ?—We have now as many as 
50 or 60 special trains to the Crystal Palace. 

82,250. Each way ?—Yes. 

32,25]. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any identification 
of the train, or is there merely a notice that a train 
is coming ?>—There are special head-boards and lights 
to indicate that the trains are special trains. 

32,252. In the passage from block to block is there 
any indication that a special train is coming, or is it 
an indication only that a train is coming ?—It is an 
indication that a train is coming. We ordinarily give 
notice that a special train is coming. 

32,258. (Mr. Galt.) You do not find any difficulty 
in working the excursion traffic in connexion with 
the ordinary traffic ?—No. 

32,254. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do the trains carry 


‘a tail signal of any sort indicating that a train is 


going to follow them ?—No, not with additional trains 
to the Crystal Palace, but if we ran a special train to 
Brighton we should put a tail-board upon it. 

32,255. (Mr. Galt.) What is the greatest number 
of excursion passengers you carry in a train?—We 
carry from 600 to 800 passengers. 

32,256. You have never, I suppose, more than one 
engine ?—Not generally ; our general practice is to 
carry the traffic by one engine. 

32,257. And when you have more than one engine 
it is only over a portion of the line ?—Yes. 

32,258. You very seldom have a second engine 
during {the whole journey ?—Very seldom, unless an 
engine is returning from Brighton. 

32,259. (Chairman.) In your returns for last 
year, I observe that in the neighbourhood of Londen 
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fhere are a very large number of cases of trains which 
were delayed by signals ?—Yes. 

32,260. For instance, a train is seven minutes late in 
arriving, and it loses six minutes, the explanation 
being that it has been delayed by signals ?—Yes. That 
arises from so many trains coming to London at a par- 
ticular time in the morning; that is to say, that from 
about 8 o’clock up to 11-0’clock, we’ have a very large 
number of trains running to London Bridge and to 
Victoria from the suburban districts, and those trains 
carry our season ticket holders and other passengers. 

32,261. It does not eppear to be confined to any 
particular hour ?—It is more particularly, I should 
suppose, up to 11 o’clock. 

32,262. I have just taken a page at random, and I 
find that the greater part of the delays are in the after- 
noon. The 11.25 train from Croydon to Victoria was 
delayed, and the 12.25 train, and the 1.28 train, and 
the 3.27 train, and so on, varying from 14 minutes to 
2 minutes, those trains having been delayed by signals ? 
—lIt is very possible that some of those trains are not 
suburban trains, namely, not trains which are started 
from Croydon alone, but trains which are connected 
with parts beyond Croydon, that is to say, Epsom, and 
Leatherhead, and Brighton. Poa 

32,263. These trains are entered separately >—We 
find it somewhat difficult to start trains from Croydon 
at their appointed times whenever main line trains are 
arriving at that station, because the main line trains 
have to deposit their passengers for the intermediate 
stations at Croydon, and consequently if we started a 
Croydon train before a main line train, we should cut 
off the connexion. 

32,264. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many trains 
have you from Croydon ?—42 up, and more down. 

32,265. (Mr. Ayrton.) Yourun out of London with 
the long trains to Croydon without stopping >—Yes. 

32,266. And in the same way back from Croydon 
to London ?—Yes. In the last 18 months or two years 
we have considerably improved our service from Croy- 
don to London; we have put some of our local trains 
on to the main line. The trains to which your Grace 
refers from Croydon would have to wait, and to pass 
the other trains. 

32,267. (Chairman.) The 11.45 train lost 18 
minutes between Croydon and London, it being de- 
layed by signals?—Yes ; that would not arise from a 
main line train. 

32,268. The 12.25 train lost five minutes on its 
journey, and it was only one minute late in starting ? 
—Yes. 

32,269. The 1.28 train had a late start of 10 
minutes >—That no doubt would arise from the main 
line train being delayed. 

32,270. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does the working on the 
block system tend to occasion small delays with the 
trains ?—Yes, necessarily so. 

32,271. Because if you delay at all you have to delay 
until the whole of the block has been passed over by 
the preceding train ?—-Quite so; and in order to pre- 
vent delay as far as possible we have introduced an 
additional block system. 

32,272. (Chairman.) What are the block lengths 
from West Croydon ?—From West Croydon to Lon; 
don Bridge I suppose that we have no greater block 
length than two miles. 

32,273. What is the distance P—10 miles. I should 
say that the block length is not two miles, but that 
from a mile and a half to a mile and three quarters 
would be our greatest length. 

32,274. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Approaching the 
London Bridge Station, what is it Approaching 
the London Bridge Station I should think that they 
are within half a mile of each other. The first length 
after leaving West Croydon is, I suppose, about half 
a mile. ‘ 

32,275. (Chairman.) You only want to clear half a 
mile before the next train can start ?—Yes. 

32,276. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that so ?—Yes. 

32,277. Is it not the case that every block accumu- 
lates on the train. Supposing, for instance, that there 
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is a block for the first mile out of Croydon, and that 
there is another block in the last half mile into Lon- 
don, do not both those blocks accumulate against the 
train leaving Croydon ?—It would depend upon the 
stoppages of the two trains. If the first train could 
run away there would be little or no delay, but assum- 
ing that the train stopped at every station the second 
train would be delayed. . 

32,278. If there are many trains on the line does 
not every train accumulate upon the line ?—Yes, to a 
certain extent. 

32,279. (Chairman.) What is the next station to 
West Croydon ?—Norwood Junction, which is about 
a mile and a quarter from West Croydon. 

32,280. There is one block between those two sta- 
tions >—Between those two stations there would be 
two block stations. ie 

32,281. Therefore on ledving West Croydon, if the 
first train from West Croydon has passed the inter- 
mediate block, which is not much over half a mile, the 
line is clear for the train to start from Croydon '—Yes, 
assuming that no delay happens to the first train, it 
might be delayed at Norwood Junction by passengers’ 
luggage, and so on, and there might be a delay at 
three or four following stations. 

32,282. As I understand it, the existing block 
station is about half a mile from West Croydon ?— 
res 

32,283. And when the first train has stopped at 


that station the line is given as clear for that first | 


length ?—Yes. 

32,284. And the train gets away from West 
Croydon ?—Yes. 

32,285. So that if these trains have been waiting 
for a main line train there is the intermediate block 
between West Croydon and Norwood, and this local 
train can start ?—Yes, but the delay arises from the 
main line train being late at Croydon. 

32,286. The delays in the instances which I have 
mentioned are very slight, except in two instances ; 
only two of them exceeded two minutes in the start ? 
—That might occur from passengers’ luggage arriving 
at the last moment. 

32,287. (Mr. Ayrton.) But they have to pass 
through a great many other blocks, and if other trains 
are passing upon the line in the interval, are not those 
trains accumulating upon them ?—No doubt. 


32,288. (Chairman.) From West Croydon to Lon- — 


don Bridge, the distance is about 10 miles ?—Yes. 

32,289. The next station is Norwood Junction >— 
It is. é 

32,290. From West Croydon to Norwood Junction 
is two lengths ?—Yes, and from Norwood to Anerley 
would be one length. 

32,291. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) There is no inter- 
mediate portion ?--No. From Anerley to Penge 
would be another length, from Penge to Sydenham 
would bé another length, and from Sydenham to Forest 
Hill would be another length. 
to Brockley there is one intermediate box, and from 
Brockley to New Cross there are two. 

32,292. (Chairman.) That is to the outer end of 
New Cross ?—Yes, the southern end. From New 


Cross to outside London Bridge there would be three — 


intermediate signal boxes, and taking the entire length 
there would be five altogether. 

32,293. The third length would bring you home to 
the station, would it not ?—No, the entire length is 
three miles. 

32,294. So that you get 13 block lengths between 
West Croydon and London Bridge ?—Yes. 

32,295. (Mr, Ayrton.) How many junctions are 
there, because it is the junctions which cause the 
delay ?—There would be four junctions. © 

32,296. (Mr. Galt.) The different blocks vary very 
much in length ?—Very much ; they vary from under 


' half a mile to about a mile and a quarter. 


32,297. Does a long block of that kind occasion any 
inconvenience in the working ?—No, there is a very 
small amount of inconvenience. I take it that trains 
would not be conveniently worked which would start 


From Forest Hill 


ata more frequent interval than is represented by a 


block of half a mile. 
32,298. What is the time occupied >—The block 


would be clear in two or three minutes, and you could 


start a train in two or three minutes after the previous 
one. 

32,299. Could you work a train continuously at an 
interval of three minutes ?—Yes, assuming that the 
block stations are sufficiently frequent. 

82,300. Taking your block stations as they. are, can 
you do it in three minutes ?—Three minutes would be 
rather close, say four or five minutes. 

32,301. (Chairman.) Taking the traffic between 
West Croydon. and London, do you give your outer 
lines to any particular class of traffic p—Yes, we allocate 
the outer lines to the local traffic, the two inner lines 
being used for the through or main line traffic. 

82,302. Taking the Crystal Palace traffic, it passes 
overhead ?—Yes, from Sydenham it goes overhead. 

82,303. Therefore, the junction is not a junction 
with the main line ?—It is not. : 

32,304. It is only for local traffic? —Yes. 

32,305. The delay here arises from the frequency 
of the trains being such that the block line is not 


. quite clear ?—That is so. 


32,306. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have said that 


_ the ¢rains in and out of London Bridge are about 200 


daily >—Yes, there would be quite that number. 

32,307. During what time does that traffic go on? 
—You may take it from 6 in the morning till 12 at 
night. 

32,308. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any goods trains ? 
—We have no goods trains from London Bridge. 

32,309. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is your busiest 
time ?>—Our busiest time is between 8 and il in the 
morning, and from 4 to 7 in the afternoon, 

32,310. What number of trains pass between 8 and 
11 in the morning ?—I daresay that you would have 
from 60 to 80 trains in the three hours. 

32,311. That is with intervals of from three to four 
minutes during the whole period ?—Yes. That in- 
terval or more. 

32,312, At what hour do you generally regulate 
your excursion traffic to go out ?—Generally before the 
ordinary traffic commences. Fer instance, the excur- 
sion trains going to Brighton run between 8 and 
9 o’clock in the morning, and the ordinary traffic to 
Brighton is not commenced at that eariy hour. 

32,313. And how is it with your Crystal Palace 
traffic —It is according to the character of what is 
going on at the Crystal Palace. If the festivities 
there commence late we commence to run our trains 
late, and if they commence early we commence to run 
them earlier. . 

32,314. Do you often run excursion trains between 
4 and 7 o’clock in the afternoon ?—No, there might 
be a few empty trains, but we try as far as we can to 
have our Crystal Palace trains ready marshailed at 


the Crystal Palace; there are sidings at the Crystal 


Palace for them. 
32,315. (Chairman.) I see that a considerable 


‘number ‘of trains appear to have been delayed by 


signal >-—Yes. 

32,316, I have gone through four days and that 
appears to be sof—Yes, it may be so. That will 
arise from a variety of causes, in the first instance, it 


. will arise from the main line train being late at 


Croydon, and the local train having to wait for it ; 
secondly, it would arise from there being more lug- 


gage of passengers on the road than usual; and 


thirdly, it may arise from the junctions. 

| 32,317. (Mr. Galt.) What is the greatest number 
of passengers which you have carried in any one 
day ?—On the Whit Monday bank holiday in 1874 
we carried 185,000 passengers. ; 

32,318. ( Chairman.) I see from the return for the 
Brighton line that a large portion of the trains are 
habitually late, and fail to keep their time on any 
day in the week ?—That no doubt would be so at 
the period of the year to which those returns have 


reference... 
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32,319, There appear to be 467 trains which always 
failed ?—That would probably be so in August, 
which is by far the heaviest month we have in the 
year. People are leaving London for various sea-side 
places, and they have an enormous quantity of luggage 
to carry, and it is then quite impossible to run the 
trains so punctually as we should desire. 

32,320. What number of vehicles do you consider 
to be a long train on your line >—We should consider 
25 carriages to be a long train; we should divide 
a train of that length. An ayerage train is about 16 
or 17 vehicles. 

32,321. Taking seven trains, the figures of which I 
have before me, which lost their time on the road, 
only one of them had 14 carriages, two of them had 
12 carriages, and the others had only 10 carriages >— 
Between what stations was that ? 

32,322. It was on the Crystal Palace line ; 14 car- 
riages are about the maximum number on the Crystal 
Palace line ?—There have been 15 or 16 carriages. 

32,323. (Mr. Galt.) Each carriage, I suppose, con- 
tains 50 passengers ?— Yes. 

32,324. (Chairman.) Do you carry much traffic on 
the Crystal Palace line >—Yes, not only to the Crystal 
Palace itself, but to all stations on that line. There 
is a large local traffic of passengers coming up to 
London Bridge from these various stations. 

32,325. Between London and Brighton 18 trains 
are entered, of which four were delayed, and the 
entry is “delayed by attaching passengers’ luggage ” ? 
—Yes, that no doubt would be the case at that period 
of the year, 

32,326. Is that because you do not allow sufficient 
time for the station work ’—The time allowed for the 
station work is quite sufficient for the ordinary work- 
ing, but just at that time of the year owing to the 
great number of passengers who are travelling in every 
direction, more time is required. 

32,327. I suppose that most of those trains only 
stop at a few stations between London and Brighton ? 
—Yes, but there may be a very great deal of work. 

32,328. Take the 6.5 train?—-That is a stopping 
train. 

32,329. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you act upon the principle 
that it is better to have what may be called an ex- 
peditious standard time, and to leave casualties to 
occasional delay, rather than to have a low standard 
of time in order to cover delays >—Yes, we endeavour 
as far as we can to have an expeditious standard. 
For instance, during the summer months, we put on 
additional men at all the principal stations and junc- 
tions, to assist on the platform, and we alsu send ad- 
ditional guards with the trains to assist in getting the 
luggage in and out ; but the luggage is our principal 
difficulty during the tourist season ; and to such an 
extent has there been that difficulty, that last year I 
issued a notice to the public that in order to prevent 
delays they should send their heavier luggage by a 
goods train. That was successful to a certain extent, 
but not to the extent which I expected. 

32,330. (Chairman.) Did that notice state that the 
ordinary luggage should be taken by a passenger in 
the train, and that only the excess luggage should go 
into the luggage train ?—Yes, but the passengers are 
so anxious about the carriage of their luggage that 
they do not like to see it out of their sight. You 
would be astonished to see the extraordinary amount 
of luggage which is carried every season. Passengers 


_do not pay us enough to take their luggage, and they 


distribute it over a certain number of passengers, for 
instance, it is quite usual for three or four or six 
persons travelling together to go down to Brighton and 
to divide their luggage. I had an account taken, for 
I was curious to know what weight of passengers’ 
luggage we carried over our line in a year, and | in- 
structed the officers at the different stations to take an 
account as carefully as they could, and the result is 
that for the year 1873 the amount of passengers’ 
luggage is 70,000 tons at all parts of the line. 

32,331. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) To what number of 


passengers did that apply ?—We. carried during that 
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year about 24,000,000 passengers. On one day in 
August I find that we carried 214 tons, and all that 
we received from the passengers for that weight of 
luggage was 331. : 

32,332. (Chairman.) Do you know the nuinber of 
passengers ?—No, it was rather difficult to find that 
out. 

32,333. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any cause to com- 
plain of the luggage which is taken for passengers. 
The statutory obligation is to take one hundredweight 
for each passenger, and if you multiplied the number 
of passengers by hundredweights would it not come to 
a great deal more than you have stated ?—Yes, we 
cannot complain of what they are legitimately entitled 
to carry. 

32,834. (Chairman.) Some of the passengers would 
give you about four tons ?—Yes. 

32,335. What was the quantity which you gave as 
having been carried ina day ?—214 tons; it fluctuates, 
of course, but more is carried on the main line than is 
carried on the branch lines ; not so very much of it is 
carried on the branch lines. 

32,336. I see that it is the short trains which are 
frequently explained as being delayed by luggage ?>— 
Yes ; that would be so at that time of the year. 

32,337. On the Crystal Palace line the reason for 
delay is constantly entered here as “ passengers’ 
luggage ” ?—Yes ; we do not make the same provision 
as to vans on the suburban lines for luggage as we do 
on the main lines. 

32,338. The case of the 214 tons which you spoke 
of was in August ?— Yes. 

32,339. When there was luggage being carried on 
the short lines ?—Yes. ; 

32,340. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there not a great deal of 
what may be called temporary sojourning at the Crystal 
Palace, or in the Crystal Palace neighbourhood, in the 
same way as if it was a watering place ?—Yes, there 
are persons who reside there for a week or two, and 
who travel between London and the Crystal Palace. 

32,341. (Mr. Galt.) If there were a party of four 
persons, and if their luggage was 12 hundredweights 
would you make any complaint ?—We do not make any 
complaint, but we put it forward as a cause of the trains 
being late ; and we want to point out to passengers how 
they should send their luggage, so as to avoid delaying 
the trains. 

32,342. (Chairman.) The luggage must have been 
very fairly distributed in that week, because in one 
day it is stated as the cause of delay between London 
and the Crystal Palace ?—Yes, no doubt. 

32,343. And between West Croydon and London it 
is entered twice in the day ?>—Yes. 

32,344. And between Epsom and London the train 
was delayed ?— Yes. We do not want the same 
accommodation for luggage in the suburban trains as 
we do in the main line trains, and consequently now 
and then we are rather pinched for room for it, and 
sometimes the passengers take their luggage in the 
carriage. 

32,345. (Mr. Galt.) I understand you to say that 
one party takes a part of the luggage from another. 
Do you make a complaint of that ’—Yes. 

32,346. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have said that 
in the year 1873, 24,000,000 passengers were carried ; 
does that include season ticket holders P—No ; but the 
number of passengers conveyed altogether last year 
was 27,145,919. 

32.347. (Chairman.) That is for the year 1874 ?— 
Yes. 

32,348. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does that include 
season ticket holders ?—Yes; the season tickets in- 
cluded in that year were 2,574,000. 

32,349. (Chairman.) Upon what number of jour- 
neys do you estimate your season tickets ? — Nine 
journeys in a week. ; 

32,350. Those 2,574,000 are 
27,000,000 ?—Yes. 

32,351. (Mr. Galt.) That is, taking the number of 
journeys ?—Yes. 

32,352, But it must be merely a matter of calcula- 


included in the 
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tion ?—It is a matter of calculation; it is the best — 
approximate estimate which we can form. ion 

32,353. I suppose that you can go pretty near to 
the mark ?—We think so. 

32,354. (Chairman.) 'Yhe season tickets are 10,974 ? 
—Yes; I put them down as 11,000. 

32,355. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then it is 200 journeys for 
each ticket ?—Yes, in round numbers. 

32,356. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that 200 
journeys for each season ticket are too much ; take, 
for instance, Croydon ?— We take nine journeys a 
week as the average ; that would be over 200. 

32,357. (Chairman.) How many of those tickets 
are yearly tickets ?—I have not those particulars. We 
issue a very large number of quarterly tickets to a 
particuler description of season ticket holders. 

‘32,358. What season tickets do you issue ?—We 
issue tickets from a week ap to 12 months. iL 

32,359. How do you arrive at the average ?—We 
take the number of each class of tickets issued, and 
we form a computation upon the number of passengers 
who are carried in our trains. We have taken nine 
journeys a week as the basis for some time. 

32,360. You do not take nine journeys a week upon 
11,000 tickets? — No. The London and Brighton 
season ticket holders, for instance, would make a far 
less number of journeys than the Croydon and suburban 
season. ticket holders. 

32,361. (Mr. Galt.) You have not the details of 
that ?—No. 

32,362. When the-period for which the ticket is 
issued varies from a week to a year, cannot you make 
a calculation of each class of tickets ?—The greater 
number of our tickets are now quarterly ; that is to 
say, that if a passenger wants a yearly ticket, he 
takes it out every three months, and, by an arrange- 
ment which we introduced a few years ago, he can 
pay for his ticket every three months. 

32,363. But you have made a separate calculation 
upon each class of tickets >—Yes, as far as we can. 

32,364. (Chairman.) You state that your season 
tickets represent 2,500,000 passengers ?— Yes, 

32,365. Therefore the total number given by the 
Board of Trade is to be supplemented ; the figures are 
24,571,000 ?—Exactly so. The calculation as to season 
tickets has been a very intricate one. 

32,366. Do you issue monthly tickets ?—Yes. 

32,367. Are those included in your calculations ?— 
Kies, 

32,368. Are there any weekly tickets?—Yes; on 
the Chatham and Dover line they have a weekly 
system for workmen’s tickets, but I am not quite cer- 
tain whether they intend to alter it. We have adopted 
the system of allowing working class passengers to 
pay for each journey ; it is easier for him to pay 1d. 
than to pay 4d. 

32,369. (Mr. Galt.) Those persons who have season 
tickets to Brighton, I suppose, do not go oftener than 
four days a week ?—It would depend upon circum- 
stances. In some weeks, at a particular time of the 
year, they perhaps would make more journeys than 
they would at another time. During the recess of ~ 
course they do not travel quite so often. 

32,370. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) You have stated 
24,000,000 as the number of passengers in 1873 ; 
did that include the season ticket holders?—No; nor 
did it include the excursion traffic between London - 
and Brighton. ’ 

32,371. (Chairman.): Do not the 24,000,000 include 
the excursion traflic?—-No, not according to my re- 
turn here. : 

32,372. I have a statement which shows the number 
to be 24,000,000 odd ?—Yes; that is the Board of 
Trade return ; that would include the excursion traffic, 
but not the season tickets. 

32,378. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see that the 
24,000,000 passengers carried only about 6 lbs. of 
luggage per passenger ?—-Yes ; but a very large num- 
ey of the passengers do not carry any luggage at 
all. : | 

32,374, But, except with particular trains, your — 
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line is not heavily weighted as regards baggage, is it ? 
—lIt is in the sea-side season. 

- 82,3875. ( Chairman.) With your daily train between 
London and Brighton there is no luggage ?—No, there 
is no luggage allowed. As respects the number of 
passengers we have carried, I find we carried 210,000 
passengers in 1874 by the cheap trains. 

32,376. That would be a large proportion of the 
total number between London and Brighton, would it 
not ?>—Yes, all or nearly so, London and Brighton. 

32,377. Do you know what the total number was? 
—I have not with me the number of passengers 
carried between London and Brighton. 

32,378. (Mr. Galt.) In your returns to the Board 
of ‘Trade, do they accept the returns of the number of 
passengers or do they make any separate calculations 
from yours?—I am not aware that they make -any 
separate calculations from ours, I think that they 
accept ours. 

32,379. (Chairman.) How do you count the return 
tickets in the 24,000,000 -—As two. 

82,380. Is that the same with all companies ?——I 
think that it is so now. 

32,381. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not find on such an 
occasion as the Foresters’ Day, when a vast number of 
passengers travel, that your traffic is much inter- 
rupted ?—-For a time it is somewhat interrupted, and 
unavoidably so, if the special traffic is very considerable ; 
but we endeavour as far as we can to prevent the in- 
terruption by making previous special arrangements. 

32,382. You do not carry the volunteers now, do 
you ?—No, not from London to Brighton. 

82,383. You gave that up /—We gave it up; the 
price of coals and working expenses was, I think, a 
great difficulty in the matter. 

32,384. I think that the fare was 1s. 6d. ?>—Yes. 

32,385. Especially on Easter Monday you carried 
a great deal of traffic ?—Yes, we had a very large 
holiday traffic then, as well as the volunteer traffic, 
and the traffic has become larger since Kaster Monday 
has been made a bank holiday. 

82,386. You have said that sometimes you have 20 
or 25 carriages in an excursion train ?—Yes, that is 
the maximum number, it is very seldom that we have 
so many. 

32,387. Do you not take 50 persons in each ear- 
riage ?—Yes, from 40 to 50, our large carriages will 
hold quite 50 persons, and sometimes more. 

32,388. Then, I suppose, that the number amounts 
to 1,000 ?—Yes, from 800 to 1,000. 

32,389. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know whether tie 
excursion tratlic is more conducive to accident among 
the passengers thau the regular traffic ?—On our line 
we have been very fortunate with regard to the 
excursion traffic. Iam thankful to say that we have 
had very few accidents. The most serious accident 
which we have had for a great many years (I am 
speaking now within my own recollection) was at 
New Cross, about four or five years ago, which 
happened to a special train returning from the Crystal 
Palace to London Bridge. The tickets of that train 
were being collected at New Cross and another train 
ran into it. That is the only accident which we have 
had within my knowledge with excursion traffic. 

32,390. (Mr. Galt.) Was any one killed ?—No one 
was killed at the time, but one or two persons died 
afterwards from the consequences of the accident. It 
was rather an extraordinary accident in its results. 
Little or no damage was done to the rollling stock, but 
we had an enormous amount of claims, we had claims 
_ to the extent of above 70,0004. 

32,391. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you believe that the 
claims were bond fide ?—For the most part they were 
not bond fide. We had to take proceedings against 
several of the passengers for making claims without 
any foundation, in fact we found that one person made 
a claim who was not in the train at all. 

32,392. ( Chairman.) Upon your line do you carry 
much commercial travellers’ luggage ?—Yes, we have 
rather a large quantity of it, but not so much perhaps 
as on some of the longer lines, 
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32,393. You have a special arrangement for that 
luggage >—Yes. Commercial travellers make a pay- 
ment at the commencement of their journey which 
franks them to the end of their journey. 

32,394. You allow them to carry their luggage to 
the end of their journey at half the usual rate ?—Yes, 
we are very indulgent to them. Commercial travellers 
are allowed to take their luggage through to the fur- 
thest station, and they have return tickets for their 
luggage at the same rate as is charged to the general 
public for a single fare. 

32,395. ‘The meaning of that is, that they are only 
charged half what the general public are charged ?— 
Yes. 

32,396. And they are allowed to have their luggage 
out at different stations on, the road, are they not ?\--- 
Yes, a commercial traveller going to Brighton would 
be enabled to break his journey at two or three stations 
on the way. 

32,397. And he would be allowed to take out his 
luggage?—Yes, and very many of the commercial 
travellers avail themselves of that privilege. 

82,398. But that privilege is not allowed to other 
passengers >—No, but we have reason to believe that 
many persons travel as commercial travellers who are 
not so. 

82,399. Why have you made that reculation with 
regard to commercial travellers >—We have done it in 
order to encourage the goods traffic; we consider 
that a commercial traveller with his samples is a sort 
of trade pioneer; and that if he sells his goods, it is 
an advantage to us, inasmuch as they will be perhaps 
carried on our line. 

32,400. We have heard that this traffic is of a very 
heavy class >—It is very heavy and bulky. 

32,401. And it requires some little attention in 
handling ?—Yes, we find great inconvenience from it. 
Two men are frequently required to lift the luggage 
in and out of the guard’s van. 

32,402. We have received from your company some 
monthy returns showing the number of servants fined 
or dismissed or punished ?—Yes, 

32,403. A considerable number figure in the list for 
drunkenness P—Yes, unfortunately that is a sort of 
misconduct which has become too frequent, not only in 
the staff upon our line, but upon other lines. We do 
all that is in our power to check it. 

82,404. Does that apply to all classes of your ser- 
vants ?—It applies to those classes who are more 
particularly connected with the traffic. 

32,405. Does it apply to engine-drivers ?—It does 
not apply so much to engine-drivers ; it is very rarely 
that we have any case of drunkenness against an 
engine-driver. 

32,406. I see that in the year 1873 there were eight 
engine-drivers who were punished for drunkenness, 
and five firemen ?—'That is rather an exceptional year. 
For the most part we find that the engine-drivers 
and the firemen are a very sober set of men. 

82,407. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the total 
number of engine-drivers whom you have upon the 
line ?—I think that we have given that information 
in our return to you. 

32,408. It appears that there are about 300?—I 
daresay that that would be about the number. 

32,409. (Chairman.) Have you any reason to think 
that drunkenness among your servants arises from 
passengers treating them ’—Yes, that no doubt is a 
very common cause of it. Passengers under a mis- 
taken notion of the necessity for recognising the ser- 
vices of a guard during the journey will ask the guard 
at the end of the journey to come into the refresh- 
ment-room and take a glass of beer, or sometimes a 
glass of spirits, and the guard unfortunately has not 
sufficient resolution to refuse to do so ; and the result 
is that he perhaps takes a glass of beer or perhaps a 
glass of spirits and he gets fuddled; not perhaps 
absolutely drunk, but in a manner fuddled. 

32,410. A glass of beer would hardly do that ; it 
is followed by semething else ?— Yes. 
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32,411. That takes place in the refreshment-room ? 
—Yes. 

32,412. You have 13 refreshment-rooms upon your 
line ?—Yes, about that number. 

32,413. Isee that you reserve the right to forbid 
any article being sold which you think it necessary to 
prohibit ?—Yes. 

32,414. Do you know whether that has ever been 
enforced ?—No, I cannot say that it has been enforced. 
We have refreshment contractors who have had their 
rooms for a good many years, and they are so respect- 
ably conducted that we have no occasion to enforce 
that rule. : 

32,415. On your line the refreshment-rooms are let 
for a term of years?—Yes, for five, seven, or ten 

ears. Seven years is almost the minimum time. 

32,416. Do you consider that you have an effective 
control over the refreshment-rooms when you let them 
for so long a term ?—We think so. We, of course, 
make inquiries respecting the parties to whom we let 
the refreshment-rooms ; we should not think of letting 
one of our refreshment-rooms for such a term as seven 


years to any contractor whom we did not know. The » 


parties who have the refreshment-rooms say that unless 
we give them a reasonably long term they are not 
enabled to lay out sufficient money upon the refresh- 
ment-room to make it profitable. 

32,417. Does the tenant of the refreshment-room 
fit it up, or do you fit it up ?—The tenant supplies the 
fittings ; we provide the counter and the room itself, 
but the tenant provides such fittings as the beer-engines, 
and in some instances he pays the expense of the 
cellar to contain the beer. 

32,418. I suppose that the treating which generally 
affects the drivers or the guards, is with spirits >—I 
should say that it is spirits upon beer. 

32,419. You prohibit the servants of the company 
from going into the refreshment-rooms '—We do; we 
have a strict order to that effect. 

32,420. I do not see any case of a servant being 
fined or punished for being in a refreshment-room ? 
We have had several cases where men have been dis- 
missed for it, at one or two of our stations. May I 
ask up to what date the return which you have is? . 

32,421. Up to 1873 ?—I have some later returns 
here. I know that we had one or two cases of that 
kind last year. A ticket collector was dismissed for 
drinking in the refreshment-room ; that is in the re- 
turn of November 1874. I know that last year we 
had one or two instances where unfortunately we had 
to dismiss men for it. We had also to dismiss one, if 
not two, guards for the same offence last year. 

32,422. Do you think that it would be of any ad- 
vantage if a penalty could be enforced upon passengers 
for treating the servants of the company ?—-. I think 
not. 

32,423. It seems rather unfair that the man who is 
tempted should bear the whole punishment? — It 
seems so, and as a rule we do not dismiss a man for 
the first offence of that kind; I have the man up and 
administer a caution to him, and it is registered against 
him, and if the offence is repeated he is dismissed. 
On our line we do not fine men to the same extent 
as on other lines. I consider that fines are not 
so effective as many people suppose. From my ex- 
perience I have found that a man who has been 
fined has sometimes gone to the passenger and stated 
his misfortune, and perhaps the passenger has given 
him not only the amount of the fine, but something 
beyond it. Our experience is~that the most effective 
method is to give a man a caution, and if he is 
cautioned twice und comes up a third time he is 
dismissed. I find in our staff book that formerly a 
man was fined 1s., 2s., or 2s. 6d. many times; but I 
am not in favour of that system. 

32,424. You retain the right to limit the articles 
which are sold in the refreshment rooms ?—Yes. 

32,425. Has it ever occurred to you that it is not 
‘necessary to sell spirits in the refreshment-rooms 
except in the case of accident or illness >—That has 
occurred to me, but in my opinion it would be simply 
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impossible for any railway company to do it, as the | . 


complaints from the passengers would be so consider+ “ 


able and it would lead to all sorts of methods of 
evading it, that is to say, passengers carrying spirits 
with them. More, 

32,426. Excursion passengers of course frequently 
do earry spirits with them ’—Yes, but it would be 


done to a much greater extent if the sale of spirits at — 


the refreshment-room was prohibited. 

32,427. Your journeys are not long ?— No, the 
distance between London and Brighton is only two 
hours, even by the stopping trains. 

82,428. (Mr. Galt.) How many refreshment-rooms 
have you between London and Brighton ?—Three; 
namely, one at Croydon, one at Redhill, and one at 
Three Bridges; but the refreshment-room at Three 
Bridges is the usual one. The prohibition of the sale 
of spirits at refreshment-rooms can, I think, only be 
done by Act of. Parliament. 

32,429. (Chairman.) You have refreshment-rooms 
at certain of your stations where you prohibit. the 
sale of spirits >—Yes, to our staff. 

32,430. Have you any difficulty in carrying out 
that rule ?—No, we have no particular difficulty in 
doing so. 

32,431. (Mr. Galt.) But I suppose that it is often 
evaded without your knowledge ?—No doubt it is. 

32,432.. (Chairman.) Have you any reason to think 
that it is evaded by the tenant of the refreshment- 
room ?—No, we have no reason to believe so. 

32,433. In the neighbourhood of London, where 
are your refreshment-rooms ?—At London Bridge, 
Victoria, Norwood Junction, and Clapham Junction. 

32,434. Does the station at Victoria belong to your 
company ?—There are two stations at Victoria, one 
belonging to us, and the other to the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Company. 

32,435. Is not your refreshment-room at the Vic- 
toria Station available to the public who are not 
passengers ?—Yes. 

32,486. But the refreshment-rooms are only avail- 
able to passengers, and not to the general public so far 
as you can control them ?—Yes, so far as we can 
control them. 

32,437, Is that the case at Victoria?—At Victori: 
there is an entrance from the front of the station in 
the road, and parties who are not passengers by the 
trains no doubt go there. 

32,438. That refreshment-room is accessible inde- 
pendently of iis being accessible from the platform ? 
—Yes,'there is a door leading into it from the plat- 
form, as well as from the front of the station. 

32,439. And any persons who are not passengers 
can go there ?—Yes. 

32,440. Is it not the fact that the refreshment- 
room at Victoria is open to other persons than pas- 
sengers ?—I do not know that it is more so than at 
other places; it is used by the public, no doubt, to a 
great extent. 

32,441. It is used by the public as a general 
luncheon room ?—Yes, 

32,442. Is that refreshment-room one where you 
have had any treating of the servants of the company ? 
—No, I think not. I do not recollect any case which 
has come before me where one of our men has been 


‘treated by a passenger, certainly not to such an extent 


that the man has become intoxicated. 

32,443. 1 have not put that question at all, but I 
asked you whether that was a station where any 
treating of the company’s servants went on f—Not 
that we are aware of. We, of course, prohibit it at 
Victoria as well as at our other stations, and if a man 
was seen there it would be reported, and he would be 
punished, but no instance of that kind, that I am 
aware of, has come under my notice. 

42,444, ‘Take the London Bridge Station, can any 
persons come to the refreshment-room there without 
taking tickets ?—Yes. 

32,445, They are not challenged as to whether they 
are passengers or not ?—No, except on Sundays. 

32,446. Have you had-to dismiss'‘a man for going 
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- there ?—Yes, the ease to which I have referred, where 
a ticket collector was dismissed, was, I think, a case 
at London Bridge. 

32,447. Have you had any such case at Brighton ? 
—Not to my recollection. - 

32,448. Is the Brighton refreshment-room acces- 
sible to the public ?>—Yes. : 

32,449. Is the Victoria refreshment-room open to 
other persons than passengers on Sundays ?— No, they 
have to produce their tickets ; that is the case both at 
Victoria and at London Bridge. 

82,450. Why is that ?—In order to prevent persons 
who are not bond fide travellers from going into the 
refreshment-rooms during the prohibited hours. That 
check can be adopted on Sundays, because there are 
not so many people travelling. 

82,451. (Mr. Galt.) That is only during prohibited 
hours ?—Yes, but it would be very difficult to do it at 
other hours. 

32,452. (Chairman.) Does not that arise because 
you have opened another door ?—No, that other door 
is only for the convenience of ingress and egress. 

82,453. Is it not the case, that the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between passengers and others arises from 
the fact, that you have a door which is open to the 
public street ?—No, I think not. At Victoria we can- 

‘not very well do away with the door which leads to 
the public street, for this reason, that passengers 
arriving at Victoria, from Portsmouth, Brighton, or 
Hastings, want to get their dinner or luncheon, they 
go into the refreshment-room, and get what they 
want, and they go away by the door leading inte the 
street. Ifthey came out by the platform door again it 
would lead to confusion. 

32,454. What is the rental of the refreshment-room 
at Victoria ?—It would be something above 1,000/. a 
year at the Victoria Station. 

32,455. How is that as compared with London 
Bridge ?— We have a different system at Londen 
Bridge; the refreshment-room at London Bridge is 
let with the hotel to a tenant of the company, and 
we receive a per-centage upon the grossreceipts both 
of the hotel and of the refreshment-room. 

32,456. Is there a separate account of the receipts ? 
—Nbo, it is all in one account, including the hotel and 
the refreshment-room. 

32,457. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it taken by a company ? 
—No ; it is taken by a private person. 

32,458. (Chairman.) Is the rent at Victoria higher 
in consequence of the public use of the refreshment- 
room ?—I do not know whether that was considered 
as an element in the rent. 

32,459. Would you lose rent if it was limited to 
passengers ?—No doubt. 

82,460. In the returns of fines for October 1873, 
there is the case of an engineman dismissed for allow- 
ing a station master to work his engine, the result being 
that it ran into a passenger train ; do you remember 
that case >—Yes, I have some recollection of it. 

82,461. What happened to the station master ?— 
The station master was severely.eautioned for it. He 
was a very excellent officer, and what he did was with 
a view of assisting the driver at the moment. The 
engine-driver was on the engine but he was doing 
something else, and the station master took hold of the 
lever of the regulator. The station master was not 
really in charge of the engine; he was travelling 
on it and he very improperly worked the lever. 

32,462. But he went some little distance, I suppose, 
because he managed to run into a passenger train so 
as to injure the passengers ?—Yes, but not at a very 
high rate of speed. I suppose he drove the train for 
about half a mile. ; 

- 32,463. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Has any notice been 
sent up along the line of the station master having been 
cautioned ?—It was pretty well known along the line 
that the station master had been, up before me. They 
have to attend at London Bridge on an appointed day, 
both the station masters and the staff generally who 
have committed themselves, and I caution them or 
deal with them according to their offence. — 
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32,464. (Chairman.) Are there cases, then, of a 
serious nature where cautions have been administered 
which are not included in these returns ?—For the 
most part they are all included in these returns; per- 
haps, at that time we did not include the station 
masters in those returns to the extent that we do now. 
The case mentioned was at one of the principal 
stations. 

32,465. I find in the return a station master cau- 
tioned for the last time for irregularities at his station 
in October 1873. It begins with three station masiers, 
one fined, one cautioned for the last time, and another 
made to pay half the amount of the claim. In the 
November return there were two station masiers 
cautioned. I see that in every month there are station 
masters cautioned ?—Yes; but formerly we did, not 
pin them in this list to the extent that we now 

0. 

32,466. Then must I understand that there would 
be cases of station masters who were cautioned in 
the year 1873, which cases were not included in this 
list >There might be several. 

32,467. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) This seems to be a 
very serious case where several passengers were 
injured ?—They were not seriously injured, they 
received very slight contusions. 

32,468. (Chairman.) I think I am right in saying 
that in every month of 1873 there was a station 
master cautioned for apparently very much slighter 
things. For instance, a station master is cautioned for 
neglecting to see that some luggage was properly la- 
belled, that is not so serious a case ?—No, of course not. 

32,469. Again, station masters are cautioned for 
not seeing some luggage excessed before it was put 
into the train ; for allowing a goods train to precede 
an express passenger train, causing delay; for not 
promptly forwarding the amount realised by the sale 
of some meat; for delaying a parcel; those are hardly 
so serious as the other case, are they P—I must admit 
that that is so. Why that particular station master 
was not included in the list 1 am not prepared to state 
now, but it may have been an omission. We are 
more particular now in including the station masters 
in this black list. 

32,470. (Mr. Galt.) In the case of a passenger 
having an extra quantity of luggage and getting it 
into the train, he is all safe then, is he not ?—No, the 
receiving station would very likely discover it if it was 
a very large quantity in excess of the allowed weight. 

32,471. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see in the same 
return for October 1873 an engine-man cautioned for 
running through crossing gates; are your crossing 
gates generally protected by signals ?—The more 
important ones are. 

32,472. Do you happen to remember that case? I 
see that the cost of repairing the gates was 81. 8s. 8d. ? 
—Unless it states the part of the line where it hap- 
pened, I cannot recollect the particular case. 

32,473. You do not remember whether it was a 
public road crossing or a farm crossing ?—I daresay 
that it would be a public road crossing. The farm 
crossing gates do not open across the line, they nearly 
all open back, and are what we cail occupation cross- 
ings. ‘The public crossing gates close across the line. 

32,474. Is that destruction of the gates in that way 
a solitary case ?—We have had other instances of it. 

32,475. Are those gates protected by signals, or do 
they merely depend upon the driver seeing them as 
he comes up to them ?—Some are protected by signals, 
and some are not. The more important level crossings 
have signals now, but in cases where they are not 
protected by signals the gateman in charge would 
have had previous notice of the approach of a train by 
a bell in his gatehouse or box. 

32,476. At what distance from the gate would he 
get that signal ?>—From the next ‘block station. In 
carrying out our block system, we have connected the 
whole of the gate houses, so that a man in charge of a 
level crossing hears a signal given from one block 
station to the other, and he knows that a train is 
approaching. 
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32,477. But if your block is so short as a mile and 


a quarter, and you run your express trains at 50 or 60. 


miles an hour, as you do on the Brighton line, it gives 
but a short time, does it not, to get the line clear fees 
Yes, but the signal would be given before the train 
passed the block station. wt 

32,478. As it passed the block station ?—No, if it 
was a fast train, or a non-stopping train, the notice 
would be given as it approached the previous station. 

32,479. Still in rainy weather and foggy weather it 
is a short distance ?—Where we have level crossing 
gates in the country districts the distances between 
the block stations are, as a rule, two or three or four 
or five miles apart. 

32,480. Where have you two block stations five 
miles apart on the main line to Brighton ?—Not on 
the main line to Brighton. We only have one public 
level crossing on the main line to Brighton, and that 
is protected by distant signals, 

32,481. It seems rather a short time even with two 
or three miles notice to get, for instance, even a heavy 
load of hay off the line ?—Yes, but the gateman in 
charge of the level crossing is furnished with time 
books, and he ought not to allow anything to cross 
the line at the time when a train is about due to pass. 

32,482. But I think I gathered from the earlier 
part of your evidence that special trains run so fre- 
quently on your line that you work without time- 
tables, trusting entirely to the block system ?—That 
is so to some extent in the case of additional trains 
running between London and Brighton, but they are 
comparatively few in proportion to the number that 
run in the suburban districts between London and the 
Crystal Palace, where there are no level crossing 
gates, 

32,483. (Chairman.) There is a notice set out for 
each week, is there not ?—Yes, 

32,484. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does that go to every 
gateman ?—Hvery gateman and every an connected 
with the working of the traffic has a copy of this 
notice. 

82,485. Is there a gateman, for instance, on the 
line to Eastbourne?— Yes, there are several gates there. 

32,486. Does this notice give the gatemen informa- 
tion of the precise time at which those special trains 
would pass his gate ?—Not of the precise time at which 
they would pass his gate, but the time at which they 
would pass the station on either side of him which is 
sufficiently near for him to work his gates. 

32,487. If those trains are heavy and you have to 
divide them, would he get noiice of the second train 
coming ?—He would by telegraph, or he would see it 
by special board cn the preceding train. 

32,488. Has every gateman got a telegraph instru- 
ment ?—He has a hearing bell in his lodge which gives 
him notice of a train leaving a station on either side of 
him, 

32,489. But if the first part of the train had passed 
he would not know of the second train coming ?—He 
would have just as much knowledge of the secord 
train as of the first, and he would see what we call the 
special tail-board on the back of the first train which 
would notify to him that there was a second train 
coming, and in addition to that he would have notice 
upon the electrical bell. 

32,490. (Chairman.) I notice in the accidents of 
1874 returned by the company the case of a boy who 
was run over while handing beer to the driver of an 
engine which was shunting, but I do not see in your 
report any notice of it?—Was he a boy in the service 
of the company ? 

32,491. “* A clerk in the company’s employ while 
“ attempting to hand some beer to the driver of an 
“engine near Mercer’s crossing at Bermondsey, 
“ August 28th, 1874.” I look to the August and 
September returns, and I do not see any reference to 
it. I suppose you supply these returns of accidents 
to the Board ef Trade ?—Yes. 

_ 82,492. The boy’s name was “ Thomas Roach, 
“¢ junior clerk”; he was injured and had his legs am- 
putated, but I do not see any notice of it, although it 
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appeared to be an infraction of your rules ?—I have | 
some recollection of the occurrence, but I cannot say’ 
in what way the driver was dealt with. . I think he 
made. some explanation at the time to the effect that — 
he did not send the boy for the beer, but I will inquire | 
into it, If the driver was punished it ought, no doubt, 
to have been in the reports. We are extremely par- 
ticular as to that. 

32,493. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Would it appear if 
he was only cautioned ?—Yes, even if he was only 
cautioned. We are extremely careful as to that, The 
locomotive superintendent furnishes me each month 
with ja list of the men in his department who have 
committed irregularities, and they are entered in this 
return, and I have every reason to believe that the 
statement which he sends me is a complete one. 

32,494. (Chairman.) Referring to a letter of yours 
of the 6th of July to the secretary, you speak of one 
or two important race meetings occurring about the 
time of that week when the traffic was taken, viz., 
from the 17th to the 21st August, what would those 
be ?—They would be Goodwood, and Brighton, and 
Lewes races. 

32,495, Goodwood was not in that week, was it ?— 
But it would be the traffic in that district arising from 
the Goodwood races. People take houses down there, 
and go down for two or three weeks. Goodwood 
races commence in the last week in July, and they end 
on the 3rd or 4th of August. 

32,496. You could hardly call it Goodwood race 
traffic on the 17th of August, could you ?—They first 
of all commence their sea-side tour at Goodwood ; 
staying at Bognor, Chichester, or Portsmouth, and 
from there they go to Brighton races, and from 
Brighton races they go to Lewes races ; Goodwood 
being the last week in July. 

32,497. When are the Brighton races ?— The 
Brighton races are about the second week in August. 

32,498. When are the Lewes races ?—The Lewes 
races are the weck after the Brighton races. 

32,499. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you run a 
special train ou your main line from London to 
Brighton, for instance, do you give notice of it to the 
South-eastern Company ?—The South-eastern Com- 
pany’s servants are provided with that notice which 
you have in your hand, 

32,500. Do they exchange similarly with you ?— 
Yes, they send our staff their notices. : 

32,501, And you have notice of their time-table, so 
that you take care not to inconvenience their trains ? 
—Exactly. We study their working times in arrang- 
ing for any special train. 

32,502. Do you send a notice of any special train 
and get their assent to it before it is advertised >— 
No; so long as we arrange to run our trains clear 
of their trains we consider that we have done enough. 

32,503. (Chairman.) In making up the revurns of 
accidents for the Board of Trade you have included 
a labourer who whilst assisting to pull down an old 
tank house at Eastbourne was injured by a portion of 
the wall which gave way; do you consider that a 
railway accident ?—Scarcely. 

32,504. Have you any joint stations, jointly owned 
not jointly used >—Yes ; I can give you the stations 
which we own jointly with other companies : Ports- 
mouth, Tooting, Hayden’s Lane, and Lower Merton. 

32,505. Have you any large stations jointly owned ? 
—Portsmouth is the only large station which we have 
which is jointly owned. } 

32,506. How is that owned ?—That is owned by 
the South-western Company and ourselves ; we have 
an equal share in it. 

32,507. Have you ample accommodation there ?— 
Yes ; we are increasing the accommodation now by 
extending the line to the water side. 

32,508, Have you had any difficulty at any time in 
agreeing plans for it with the South-western Com- 
pany ?—No, not at all. : 

32,509. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Have you the ser- 
vants of both companies working in that station /—It 
is a joint staff controlled by a joint committee. 


32,510. ( Chairman.) Is that under a parliamentary 
enactment ?—Yes. | 
$2,511. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) Who nominates the 


station master ?—The station master is nominated by 


_ the joint committee upon the recommendation of the 


general managers of the two companies, 
82,512. (Chairman.) What power havo the joint 
committee of calling for money, supposing that the 


joint committee say that it is necessary to enlarge the 


station P—A question of that sort would be referred 
back to the board of each company. The joint com- 
mittee have no power to vote any money. 

$2,513. Therefore, unless the two companies agrce 
and direct the joint committee to do it, they cannot 
enlarge the station ?—Just so. 

32,514. They are only in fact a joint committee for 
working ?— They are only a joint committee for work- 


ing. 


82,515. But the ownership is vested in the two 
companies ?—The ownership is vested in the two 
companies. 

32,516. Was there any compulsory provision in the 
Act of Parliament which established the joint com- 
mittee to meet the question of additional accommoda- 
tion ; was there a standing arbitrator appointed on 
anything of that sort to decide what the companies 
should do, not what the committee should do ?—There 
is no standing arbitrator appointed for the joint Ports- 


- mouth Station. 


32,517. So that it rests, in fact, with the two com- 
panies to agree just as much as if there had been no 


joint committee ?—Quite so as regards an outlay of 


capital. 
32,518. (Mr. Ayrton.) They are subject to the 
general Act with regard to safety, are they not ?— 
Quite so. 
- 82,519. Has not the Board of Trade the power to 
order them to do works necessary for safety >—Any 
requirement of the Board of Trade involving addi- 
tional works would be dealt with by the two boards in 
just the same way as any requirement emanating from 
themselves. 
32,520. (Chairman.) It would be an amicable 
agreement between the two boards ?—Exactly. 
32,521. (Mr. Ayrton.) And if they could not agree 
they would have to go to the Board of Trade ?—Yes ; 
but that point has not arisen. We have generally 
managed to agree with the South-western Company as 
to what was required additional for the working of 
that station. I may mention that at the present time 
we are carrying the railway at Portsmouth down to 
the water side, which involves an outlay of something 
like 150,0002., the capital for which has been contri- 
buted by the two companies in equal proportions. 
32,522. But until a disagreement arises between 
the two companies, is there any substantial difference 
between a jointly owned station and a singly owned 
station ?—No, not practically. Of course if any differ- 
ence arose between the South-western Company and 
ourselves upon any detail of working where we 
thought that we were right and they were wrong and 
we could not agree, the matter would be referred 
to arbitration. If it was a question involving safety 
we should very likely communicate with the Board 
of Trade. 


32,523. You must do so, must you not ?—~Yes, we 


should feel bound to do so. 


32,524. (Chairman.) If your company thought it 
necessary to enlarge the accommodation of the station 
by putting in another siding, and the South-western 
Company did not agree, how would the case be met ? 


_—TIf a siding was the necessity and the safety of the 


traffic was concerned in it we should refer the ques- 
tion to the Board of Trade. We have no legal power 


at present to compel the South-western. Company to 


join us in doing it. 
32,525. (Sir' J. L. Simmons.) Nor would the Board 
of Trade have any power to compel them, they can 


only recommend ?—The Board of Trade can only 


recommend, I donot think that there is any special 


an 
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clause in the Board of Trade power as applying to 
joint stations. \ 

82,526. (Mr. Ayrton.) The statute 5 & 6 Vict, 
c. 55. s. 11. is as follows: “ Be it enacted, that where 
** two or more railway companies whose railways have 
a common terminus or a portion of the same lines 
of rail in common, or which form separate portions 
of one continued line of railway communication, 
shall not be able to agree upon arrangements for 
conducting at such common terminus or at the 
“ point of junction between them their joint traftic 
*“* with safety to the public, it shall be lawful for the 
Lords of the said Committee, upon the application 
“ of either of the parties, to decide the question in 
dispute between them, so far as the same relate to 
“ the safety of the public, and to order and deter- 
“* mine whether the whole or what proportion of the 
expenses attending on such arrangements shall be 
“ borne by either of the parties respectively, and if 
“ any railway company shall refuse or wilfully neglect 
“ to obey any such order made upon or against such 
“ company by the Lords of the said Committee pur- 
suant to this provision, such company shall forfeit 
“ to Her Majesty the sum of 20/. per day for every 
“ day during which such refusal or neglect shall con- 
“ tinue.” That refers to station arrangements ?—I 
understood his Grace to ask a question with reference 
to the Act of Parliament under which the station was 
constructed. ‘There is no power under that Act to 
compel either company. No case has arisen with us 
which has rendered any communication to the Board 
of Trade necessary. 


32,527. (Chairman.) How would you understand 
those words which Mr. Ayrton has read ?>—“Con- 
ducting ” of course would mean working, and “ work- 
ing” means, I. suppose, the necessary accommodation 
at the station. It appears to be sufficiently wide in its 
intrepretation. 

82,528. Supposing that it was considered desirable 
to double the station, do you think that section would 
give the Board of Trade power to order the com- 
panies to do it?—I do not think that it would do 
that; I should say that it would refer more particu- 
larly to any additional signals or to sidings that might 
be necessary for conducting the traffic, but not to any 
large outlay, involving what might be a reconstruction 
of the station. 

32,529. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But if they may 
order one siding, they may order two or three or 
four, which might amount to doubling the station? 
—A siding or so in itself is not so serious a matter. 

82,530. (Mr. Galt.) Assuming that the station 
could not be worked with safety, would that section 
apply ?—If the station could not be worked with 
safety, I should say that that section would clearly 
apply, and I should take it that it has reference to 
cases where the safety of the public is concerned. 

82,531. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you confine it only to 
the arrival and departure of trains, for that would be 
conducting traffic in one sense ?— “ Conducting of 
“ traffic,” of course, is rather a comprehensive term ; 
it means the shunting at the station, the marshalling 
of the trains, the booking office accommodation, and 
the necessary platforms. 

32,5382. (Mr. Galt.) It means every necessity for 
carrying on the traffic, does it not —It means every 
necessity for carrying on the traffic. 

32,533. (Chairman.) You have four lines on part 
of your road, have you not ?—We have four lines 
between London and Croydon. 

32,534. What provision do you make for the fog- 
signalman in case of fog; where has he to stand ?— 
We have very complete regulations with regard to fog 
signalling, 

32,535. Iam speaking not of the regulations, but of 
the provision for the man to stand between the trains ? 
-—Qn the London viaduct, between London and New 
Cross, there are recesses in the parapet wal!s here and 
there in which the men can stand, but for the most 
part they have to go from one line to the other ; that 
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is to say, that after a train has passed they stand upon 
the line perhaps which the train has just passed over, 
or they go to another line. As far as possible we so 
arrange it as to give them fixed positions. 

32,536. Taking the case of a thick fog, you have a 
man standing at the distant signals, taking the line 
between London and New Cross, for instance ; at those 
distant signals what place has he to stand in if he has to 
put a signal upon No. 2, that is the inner up line ; has 
he anything more than the ordinary six-foot >—Here 
and there he would be able to get into the space be- 
tween the South London line and the main lines, where 
there is, I think, a width of about 10 feet. 

32,537. That is where the parapet has been re- 
moved ; but before you come to that there are all your 
four lines, and my question applied to where the man 
is to stand when he is putting a detonator upon the 
No. 2, which is the inner up line ?—Taking it below 
New Cross the distant signals are on cither side of 
the line, that is to say, the fogman could place the 
detonator down upon the line and be clear of any 
train. 

32,538. Have you four lines there ?—We have four 
lines there. 

32,539. Where does the man stand when he is 
putting the detonator on the middle line ?—For placing 
the detonators on the middle lines he must necessarily 
stand on one of the lines. 

32,540. Has he any more room there than the ordi- 
nary six-foot >—He has not. 

32,541. That is not confined to your line, but that 
is the case, is it not, wherever additional lines have 
been put in, except where the accident of a bridge 
pier widens the line ?—Quite so. 

82,542. The recesses are useful to the man in sig- 
nalling the outer line, but they are of no use to him 
in signalling the middle lines ?—Just so; you can do 
nothing for the middle lines unless you make a sort of 
trench for the man to creep into. 

32,543. That has been done on the South-eastern 


line in one or two cases, has it not >—Yes, it has been 


done in one or two cases, but I do not know that the 
men avail themselves very much of it. 

32,544. I understand generally that on your line 
there has not been any provision made where lines 
have been added, for signalmen to stand between the 
lines, beyond the ordinary six-foot space ?—Not. that 
Iremember. Wehave not had any lines added on our 
suburban system for some years past, and when they 
were added it was perhaps not thought of ; it was con- 
sidered that the men could perform their duty in going 
from one line to the other with comparative safety, and 
we have had very few accidents in respect to that. We 
have taken very great pains in regard to the signalling 
of the traffic in foggy weather. 

32,545. A painter fell while painting a signal box 
at the Old Kent Road, and that was returned among 
your accidents; do you consider that a railway acci- 
dent ?—It does not come within the accidents, but we 
have returned such cases. 

32,546. Do you return everything >—No, we do 
not return everything ; we do not return accidents in 
our factory shops, 
Trade Act of 1871 as closely as we can; if anything, 
I think we return perhaps rather more cases than 
other companies do. 

32,547. I’ do not see in this return of 1874 that 
any broken rail is returned between London and 
Brighton, is it the fact that you have never had one ? 
—We have had very few cases indeed of broken 
rails. 

32,548. Would it have been returned if there had 
been one ?---Yes, no doubt it would have been returned 
if there had been one. 

32,549. Have you used steel rails at all ?—We are 
using steel rails at the present time. . 

32,550. Have you not had any of them broken ?— 
We have had, I think, one instance during the pre- 
sent year of one steel rail breaking, but there was no 
instance in 1874, so far as I am aware. 

82,551. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) Do you find your fog 
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We comply with the Board of. 


signals generally good ?—Yes, we find them generally — 

good. We try them from time to time to see that 

they are in proper order and effective. 
32,552. On some lines I understand that there are 


a considerable number of failures ?—We have had 


very few cases of failures. During the year 1874 we 
used 27,924 fog signals; there is no record of the 
number of failures, but they were very few indeed. 

32,558. Have the causes of failure been examined 
into when the fog signals have failed ?>— Yes, the 
matter is reported to the storekeeper, who generally 
communicates with the manufacturer. 

32,554, Has it ever been noticed whether the cap 
has been omitted by accident altogether >—That has 
been discovered once or twice. . 

32,555. Is that a common cause of their failing to 
go off —I think it is the principal cause, or perhaps 
it is owing to their having“been kept in a very damp 
place. 

32,556. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do they injure 
much by keeping ?—Sometimes they do. We provide 
places specially for their custody. At all the signal 
boxes we have a place for the fog signals to be kept 
in, and each guard’s van has also a place for them. 

32,557. What is the proportion of breaks that you 
have on each train in your working?—We have one 
break to every eight carriages. The rule is that main 
line passenger trains running between London Bridge, 
Victoria, Brighton, Portsmouth, Hastings, and on all 
branch lines south of Redhill and Dorking respectively | 
shall be provided with~one break and one guard or — 
breaksman to every eight carriages including the break 
itself, and that suburban passenger trains in the Lon- 
don district north of Redhill and Dorking respectively 
shall be provided with one break and one guard or 
breaksman to every seven of the large new carriages, 
and one break and one guard or breaksman to every 
eight of the small carriages including the break 
itself. . 

32,558. You have some steepish gradients, I think, 
on your line ?—Only for a short distance. Our 
steepest gradient is one in 60 for a short length, 
that is on the Epsom Downs line, and also on a branch 
line near Lewes. ‘ 

32,559. On your main line you have a gradient of 
1 in 100, I think ?— Yes, but not for any great 
distance. Going down from New Cross it is about 1 


in 100 for three miles ; that is the most severe gradient _ 


that we have on the main line. : 

82,560. Do you find that you can hold your trains 
sufficiently with one break to eight carriages P—Yes, 
we have found it so up to this time. We are fur- 
nishing our engines with breaks at the present time. 

32,561. (Chawman.) How long have you had 
them running with breaks?—A few months. We 
have one engine now fitted with engine breaks, 
and I think that we have two or three engines now 
being constructed with them. 

82,562. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You run down that 
New Cross line at a speed of 50 miles an hour, I 
suppuse, or something of that kind ?—Searcely that. 
I should not say 40 miles an hour. 

32,563. You have a block signal in the middle of 
it, have you not '— We have two. ‘ 
32,564. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do you consider to be 
the best character and class of breaks, and the best 
mode of using breaks with regard to through traffic ? _ 
—My own opinion is that we have not yet obtained 
sufficient experience as to patent breaks to come 
to any safe conclusion as to which is the best break to 

use. 

32,565. Do you consider it desirable that the engine- — 
man driving the train should have complete control — 
over the break-power?—Yes, I think that it is 
desirable that the ewgine-driver should have the contro] 
of the break-power, and we have fitted one engine 
which we have in work so that the engine-driver 
can himself apply it instantaneously either by steam or 
by hand power. 

32,566. Assuming that he could work the breaks 
under the other carriages, do you think it desirable 
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desirable. 


that he should be intrusted with that power ?— Yes, I 
think it is a proper principle that the engine-driver 


_ should have the control of the whole of the break-power 


on the train if it can be so arranged that the breaks 
on such system will work effectively. 

$2,567. Do you think it desirable that he should 
always work up to the full break-power of the train in 
the ordinary mode of conducting the traffic, or that he 
should only work up to a standard of part of the break- 
power, reserving the rest for emergencies >—With the 
engine breaks which we are now furnishing, he can 
work the break to any extent that he may consider 
It would not, perhaps, be desirable that he 
should be always working the breaks on the engine 
wheels up to the full standard, but he would apply it 
according to the exigencies of the stoppage. Of course, 
if he saw extreme danger he would apply the breaks 
to their fullest extent, but I understand your question 
to mean this : whether the break in a train should be 
worked at all times up to its maximum, or whether it 
should be worked according to circumstances? I 
should say that it would be better if it could be so 
arranged that a break should be worked uniformly ; 
that is to say, that it should not be worked at one time 
any more than at another. 
_ 82,568. Do you think it desirable that the engine- 
driver should have, as it were, some reserve of break- 
power, either by working his breaks up to a greater 


extent, or by having extra breaks, so as to meet emer- 


gencies ?—It is no doubt desirable for trains running 
at a high rate of speed that the engine-driver should 
have a great amount of break-power at his command. 
32,569. That he should generally work at a stan- 
dard below his maximum break-power ?—Exactly. 
$2,570. Do you think that any difficulty or any 
danger would arise to the train itself or to the passen- 
gers from stopping the train when an emergency 
required it with the maximum break-power ?—No ; 
with a proper break I think a train ought to be pulled 
up as quickly as the power at command would enable 
it to be pulled up, without any damage to the train or 
to the passengers; but I question whether we have 
yet found the break that will do that; that is to say, 


that will pull the train up within the shortest possible 


distance without somewhat straining the rolling stock 
and affecting the passengers. 

32,571. (Mr. Galt.) But that would be used only 
in case of emergency ?—There would be a difficulty in 
having a break that is only to be used in cases of 
emergency. A doubt might arise as to whether the 


_ break might be in proper urder when the emergency 
- occurred, 


32,572. (Mr. Ayrton.) You think that it would be 


better that the break-power should not be always used 


up to the mpximum, but that it should be used only 


up to a certain point for the general working of the 


line ?—1 think that it should not always be used up to 
the maximum, but only to a certain point. We find 


however, that it is better to have as little exceptional 


working as possible. 
32,573. Do you know what the difference of effect 


is between putting the break on merely to retard, and 


putting it on to the extent of skidding ?—There is a 
great difference; you would feel it if you happened to 


_ be riding in the break carriage. 


32,574. Do you think that it would be a sufficient 
difference to make between what may be called the 
ordinary working and the maximum, that the person 


having the control of the break should not skid with 


the ordinary working, but that in an emergency he 
should do so ?—Quite so, if that could be carried out. 

32,575. Have you any special arrangements for the 
communication between the engine-driver and the 


_ guard, or the guard and the engine-driver, with refer- 
~ ence to the use of the breaks ?—The communication 


3 


that we have at the present time is a chain underneath 


the carriages which gives a communication between 


the guard and the engine-driver, but we are about 
providing our trains with the electrical system of 
communication. 
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32,576. Is that chain coupled up withthe carriages ? 
—It is coupled up with the carriages. 

32,577. Does it run through eyes or upon rollers ? 
—It runs through small rollers and pulleys, and is 
brought up into the guard’s van by a wire. 

82,578. Does that work uniformly well ?>—Some- 
times it does, but we have discovered cases of failure, 
and we are not altogether ‘satisfied with it, and on that 
account we are now fitting our stock generally with 
the electric system of communication. ‘The wire will 
go round each carriage just under the roof, and there 
will be a sort of india-rubber cable from one carriage 
to the other, which will be coupled together when the 
man couples the two carriages in the ordinary way. 

32,579. Then there will be a piece due to each car- 
riage and remaining with that carriage ?—Exactly. 

32,580. And that will be insulated wire ?—Quite so. 

32,581. You have not tried that yet, have you ?—We 
have one train working with it. 

32,582. How long has it been working ?—A few 
months. J think that the train that we had at the 
Newark experiments was fitted up with that com- 
munication. 

32,583. Can you describe what your system is to 
prevent persons falling, by accident or carelessness, 
between the platforms and the carriages ?—What we 
are doing in that respect is this: we are having one 
uniform height of platform; wherever we are altering 
our stations or constructing new stations we are adopt- 
ing one uniform height of platform, which is 2 feet 
6 inches according to the Board of Trade recommen- 
dation, and we are making our stepboards accordingly, 
so as just to cover over the top of the platform. 

82,584. Will they be above the platform and over- 
lap it ?—The carriage step will slightly overlap the 
platform, allowing of course for the carriage to be 
properly filled. 

82,585, How many inches will that be ?—I suppose 
about two or three inches, allowing for the loading of 
the carriage and play of the springs. 

82,586. Will that footboard be on a level with the 
flooring of the carriage ?—Yes, it will be so sufficiently 
for the passengers to step from the floor of the carriage 
on to the footboard. 

32,587. How much below the floor of the carriage 
will that be ?—I do not know the exact distance that 
the footboard is from the floor of the carriage. The 
height of the stepboard from the rail level is 3 feet 
and the platform is 2 feet 6 inches high. 

32,588. Is that measured from the level cf the rails ? 
—Yes. I have not got the distance between the step- 
board and the floor of the carriage. 

32,589. What is the distance between the outer edge 
of the body of the carriage and the edge of the plat- 
form ?—The difference would be represented by the 
stepboard. The stepboard slightly overlaps the plat- 
form. I cannot say what the exact distance is from 
the floor of the carriage to the platform. 

32,590. In carrying out these arrangements have all 
your carriages exactly the same overhang from the rail 
nearest the platform ?—Yes, we are now having ali 
our carriages built upon one standard pattern. The old 
carriages are not all of one standard pattern. 

32,591. Then it is only in the new rolling stock that 
you are carrying out this arrangement ?—Yes, but we 
are altering the old stock as far as we can alter ‘it. 

82,592. Are you making the adjustment in the 
breadth of the step ?—Yes. 

32,593. Have you in carrying out this had to alter 
the distance of the edge of the platform from the rail 
nearest the platform ’—We have in some instances 
altered the platform, and sometimes we have slewed 
the rails to the right distance from the platforms. 

32,594. Withregard to the height of the platforms, 
have you merely altered the height, having steps up 
to it from the station, or has the whole flooring of the 
station been re-adjusted ?—We have found great diffi- 
culty in carrying out the alterations of some of our 
platforms at the old stations. In some instances we 
have sloped the platform up from the door of the book- 
ing office ; in some instances we have raised the whole 
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floor of the station, and in some places we have rebuilt 
the side of the station altogether. 

32,595. Have you made those adjustments where 
you have not had to alter the station merely for the 
sake of getting one uniform arrangement between the 
carriage “and the platform ?_We have been doing it 
gener ally for the last two or three years wherever we 
possibly could. Wherever we have had to lengthen 
a platform or to alter it we have made it a uniform 
height of 2 feet 6 inches. 

32,596. Are there many stations remaining unad- 
justed ?—Yes ; we have a number yet left to be altered 
in that respect. They are principally the old stations, 
stations that have been constructed many years, and 
they will be dealt with as alterations and improve- 
ments take place at those stations. 

32,597. If you did not wait for that, would the ex- 
pense of making the adjustment be great ?—It would 
be very awkward to do it unless we took the station in 
hand at the same time. It is rather difficult to make 
the alteration in the platform and not in the station. 

32,598. Having got your rolling stock and your 
platforms up to the most perfect adjustment of 2 
inches, what would be the effect of bringing foreign 
rolling stock on to your line; could it all be worked ? 
—Yes; it would clear our platforms and bridges. 
The rolling stock from other lines working on our 
lines works sufficiently clear of all our works and 
buildings. Of course they have not the same arrange- 
ments as to the stepboards that we have. 

32,599. Would their stepboards clear your plat- 
forms ?—Yes; but they would clear them at a lower 
level than our own stepboards would. 

32,600. (Chairman.) Would your stepboards clear 
all other platforms?—They would clear all other 
platforms as far as we know. We make all our step- 
boards according to the clearing house specification, so 
as to adapt our stock for running to any part of the 
couutry ; I do not know of any line on which we could 
not run our carriages. 

32,601. (Mr. Ayrton.) But if your step overhangs 


' your platform, and another railway company had its 


line at exactly the same distance as yours, and their 
platforms were higher than yours, the result might 
be, might it not, that one or the other set of steps 
might not work?—That might be so, but if we had 
any doubt about it, we should i inquire of the company 
on to whose Jine our carriage was going, as to whether 
our steps would clear their platforms. 

, 82,602. Then in considering this question, it would 
seem to be necessary not only that each railway com- 
pany should make its steps and platforms in exact 
adjustment, as you have done within the limits of 2 
inches, but that they should all be at the same adjust- 
ment if the rolling stock is ever to work from one 
line to the other ?—It would be very desirable, no 
doubt, to have uniformity in that respect. 

32,603. In your particular case, I presume that 
foreign rolling stock is not brought on the line except 
you borrow it yourselves for the purpose of a review, 
or anything of that kind ?—We have not much foreign 
rolling stock working on our line. We have Lon- 
don and North-western trains now working to Croydon, 
and we have occasionally through carriages from 
northern lines with families going to sea-side places, 
but if there is the slightest doubt as to the carriages 
being able to pass through our stations, inquiries are 
previously made. 

32,604. The company make a previous inquiry 
before they engage to allow foreiga rolling stock to 
pass over their line ?—Just so, but the carriage 
builders as a rule now take precautions in building 
their rolling stock, that they may clear the platforms 
of the lines of other companies. 

PN, Under the new arrangements, is it impos- 
sible for any person to fall down on the rails 
between the platform and tlie carriage ?—It would 
not be so easy for them to do so, when our new arrange- 
ment is carried out at all our stations, and, in fact, it 
would be almost impossible. 

32,606. Do you extend the footboards at all 
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beyond the end of the carriage ?—Slightly, a ».| 
very far, but we contemplate extending them further | 
pets the end of the carriage than we have done. 

2,607. Would that extension take place beyond — 
ki buffers when they are compressed ?—No; of — 


course we have to allow for the working of them 


buffers. 


32,608. (Chairman.) You stop short of the fixed 
It would be of course — 


puffer heads ?-—Quite so. 
more difficult to do this when you have spring buffers, 
than when you have the particular buffer that we are 
using now in some of our suburban trains. We closer 
couple many of our carriages’ now, and we could 


adopt the continuation of the footboard better in : 


those trains than we could with the ordinary spring 
buffer. 

32,609. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that you have 
diminished the buffer spring ?—Yes. We have tally 
only one middle buffer with some of our trains. 

32,610. Are you aware that in America the buffer 
only plays within two or three inches ?—I have heard 


that that is so; they have some patent coupling there, — 


I forget the name of it. 

82, 611. Iam speaking now of the buffers working 
within two or three inches ?—That is working close. 

32,612. How far do you think it is necessary that — 
a buffer should work ?—It depends upon the line 
itself|; upon the curves and as to the rolling stock, I é 
suppose that in America they have the bogie principle _ 
pretty generally ; ; we have not on our line, we have - 


no carriages fitted -with the bogie principle. in 


32,613. It is not apparent to my mind how that 
affects the question of the buffer ?—It has a good 
deal to do with it. 
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32,614. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Especially with sharp 


curves?— Yes; you can work sharp curves much 
better upon the bogie principle. 


82,615. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is supposing that you — 
use two buffers instead of a central buffer close-locked ? ~ 


—Yes. 


52,616. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) What is the least 


play which you have for buffers on you line ?—We ~ 


have scarcely any play with some of our close-coupled 
carer 
2,617. (Chairman.) It is about a hand’s breadth 
I atta when they are parted on a curve ’—Hardly 
so much as that, where we have the central buffer. 
32,618. (Mr. Ayrton.) ‘That only plays about 
4 inches ?—I dare say it would be about that. . 


82,619. That is exactly the same thing as the a 


American buffer which I put to you ?—Yes ; but that 
is not our ordinary working, those are only special 
block trains fitted together of about 10 or 12 carriages. 


32,620. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And you use them ~ 


on particular lines where the curves are not sharp !— 
We use them in common with all lines. We should 
send them to any part of the line in case of necessity. 

32,621. It must cause a greater strain going round 
Caos a it not ?—No, not the single central buffer. 

622. (Mr. Galt.) Do I understand you that the 

atid must be exactly the same height to pre- 
vent persons falling between the carriages and the 
platforms ? — It is “better to have: platforms of one 
uniform height, and we have selected the standard of ~ 
2 feet 6 inches because we thought that was about the 
proper height. 

32,623. (Chairman. ) We had evidence yesterday. 
as to platforms 3 feet 4 inches in height ; your step 
would not run over those >—It would not. 


32,624. For the purpose of getting the step over 


the platform, have you brought the plattorm wall 
within the minimum distance formerly prescribed as 
between the rail and any fixed work?— Yes. We 
a extended the step in width. 
2,525. And when the platform is more than 
3 feck in height your train would not run over it safely 
at full speed ?—No, we have had here and there to 
meet that. difficuity by raising the rails, and in other 
cases we have lowered the rails. 
32,626. But it is so nice a fit that if the platelayers 
in relaying a road tr lowered the rail a 


last passenger fell in alighting from the train. 
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couple of inches it would foul ?>—Of course it must be 
allowed for in relaying or packing the rails. 
32,627. Have you had many cases of passengers 


falling between the platform and the steps ?—Very 


few indeed. 
32,628. Have any such cases occurred where the 


‘platforms have been low ?—I cannot recollect at this 


moment the particular stations where such accidents 
have happened to passengers, but probably it has been 
at stations where there has been a low platform ;. it 
may have been so. 

32,629. Why is it probable ?—It may also have been 
at a station, where’ the platform was 2 feet 6 inches 
high. [ cannot say positively. 

32,630. My question is whether you have had any 
such cases where there were low platforms, that is to 


‘say, taking the London platforms, which are generally 


within 6 inches of the floor of the carriage or plat- 


‘forms down to 18 inches or 2 feet, where have such 


accidents most frequently occurred >—I cannot re- 
collect at this moment where the case was where the 
We 
had a case lately at the Epsom Downs Station. 
32,631. What is the height of that platform ?— 
That platform is about 2 feet 6 inches high, that is up 


to the standard height. 


32,632. You could probably look through the re- 


turns for three years for any such cases, and give us 


the height of the platforms at the stations where such 
accidents occurred ?—Certainly. 

32,633. (Mr. Galt.) Cannot footboards be made 
sufficiently wide without reference to the height of the 
platforms to prevent passengers from falling from the 
platforms on to the rails ?--No; if you did that you 
would be fouling some of the works and bridges. You 
must have a limitation to the width of the footboard. 

32,634. Do you mean that the platforms must be of 
a uniform height ?—Yes, a uniform height of platform 
no doubt is the proper thing. The first thing to do 
should be to establish one uniform height of platform. 

32,635. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And a uniform dis- 
tance from the rail to the platforms ?—And a uniform 
distance from the rail to the platforms. 

32,636. (Chairman.) And a uniform width of 
carriage /—And a uniform width of carriage. 

32,637. Through the country >—No doubt it would 
be desirable, but it would be a very difficult thing to 
carry out, for the reason that there is so much rolling 
stock now running which it would be rather difficult 
to alter. 

32,638. (Mr. Galt.) What would be the necessity 
of having a uniform width of carriage, would not the 
cage be sufficiently met when the carriage is very wide 
by having the footboard proportionately narrow ?— 
That could be done, but you must not make it too 
narrow, otherwise there would not be tread enough for 
the passenger, and he would very likely slip off. 

32,639. But it would prevent the passenger from 
falling down on to the line between the platform and the 
carriage, would it not ?—But the footboard must be of 
sufficient width for the passenger to step upon it. A 
passenger in getting out of a carriage gets on to the 
stepboard the first thing, and I say that the stepboard 


_ must be sufficiently wide to enable the passenger to do 


that. If we narrowed it too much he would very 
likely slip off. 
32,640. What width would you say is necessary ?— 


_It ought not to be less than six or seven inches. 


32,641. A passenger could not fall through upon 
the line then if there was no step at all, could he ?— 


_ He would not fall through with his body, but he would 


get his legs crushed. 
32,642. (Chairman.) And in practice the width 


required for the tread of the step depends a good deal 


upon the distanee which you have to rise, does it not ? 
—Yes, but we are endeavouring to have one uniform 
step. i yt 

39,643. Are you making your platforms the same 
as the South-eastern Company as regards the height 
and distance >—They have a variety of heights as we 
have had. I} do net, knew what they are doing in 
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that respect. I daresay that they are altering their 
platforms wherever they are altering their stations to 
about the same height as we are, but we have not 
done it by any arrangement with the South-eastern 
Company. 

32,644. Are you altering them the same as the 
South-western Company ?—The South-western Com- 
pany, i believe, are making their platforms 2 feet 
6 inches high. 

32,645. (Mr. Galt.) I think that the Board of 
Trade regulations vary from 1 foot 9 inches to 2 feet 
6 inches ?—Yes, the minimum is 1 foot 9 inches. 

32,646. (Chairman.) How high are your London 
Bridge platforms ?—Our London Bridge platforms 
are more than 2 feet 6 inches high; I suppose they 
are above 3 feet. 

32,647. Are you altering them ?—No. 

32,648. How high are your Victoria platforms ?— 
Our Victoria platforms would be something like the 
London Bridge platforms. 

32,649. (Mr. Galt.) What is the space now between 
the body of your carriages and the platforms ?—It 
would depend upon the particular platforms; I dare- 
say that in some instances it would be a foot. 

32,650. Do you not think that is generally more 
than a foot -—It might be with some of our old stock. 

32,651. (Chairman.) What is the height of your 
Brighton platform ?—Our Brighton platform is quite 
as high as the London Bridge platform, and a little 
higher, if anything. 

32,652. Are you altering it ?—We have been altering 
it, but not to 2 feet 6 inches; we have been making 
it uniform. 

32,653. You are making it a uniform 3 feet ?— 
Yess 

32,654. Where will your steps run with those 
Brighton platforms ?—At the Brighton platform the 
step does not cover the platform, it runs inside it. 

32,655. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have put your rails a 
little further off the platforms ?—Yes, we have been 
obliged to do that here and there. 

82,656. (Mr. Galt.) Will your steps be continuous ? 
—-They will be continuous along the carriages. 

32,657. You will be doing away with separate steps 
in that case ?—Yes, we are doing away with separate 
steps for each compartment. 

32,658. When do you think that your arrangements 
will be carried out completely, so as to have the whole 
of your line free from accidents of that sort ?—It will 
take some years for us to do it, doing our best. 

32,659. (Chairman.) You could not take all your 
stock off at once P—No, we cannot displace our stock. 

32,660. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the space between 
the carriages where you have a central buffer coupled 
close up ?—I suppose about 8 or 10 inches. 


32,661. (Mr. Galt.) Although you cannot com- - 


pletely carry out at once the operations as you intend 
with regard to that, can you not in the meantime in 
any way lessen the danger of people falling between the 
platforms and the carriages ?—'That will be lessened 
to a great extent by our placing the continuous foot~ 
board along all our old stock, which we are doing 
now. 

32,662. (Sir J. LZ. Simmons.) Do those accidents 
most frequently happen to people getting into or out 
of trains ?—I should say that those accidents more 
frequently happen to people getting into trains. 

32,663. The company’s servants have orders to check 
it, I suppose ?—Certainly. 

32,664. Have you notices stuck up cautioning 
people not to get into or out of trains while in 
motion ?—Yes. 

32,665. (Chairman.) If people would not get into 
a train after it has started these accidents would not 
occur >—No; we had two cases at Epsom races, one 
at Epsom Downs Station, and one at Epsom town, 
where passengers endeavouring to get into trains 
whilst in motion fell down between the carriages and 
the platforms; in one case the passenger died, and in 
tbe other case he fortunately recovered. 

32,666. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you happen to 
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know whether the man fell in the interval between the 
two carriages?’—It was in the interval between the 
two carriages. ; 

32,667. Then probably, even when you have carried 
out the arrangement which you propose, there will be 
great risk ?—There will always be risk of falling 
between the carriages. i 

32,668. (Chairman.) Where was the continuous 
step on that carriage, where this man fell down at the 
Epsom Downs Station ?—I am not sure whether that 
carriage had a continuous step. They have not all the 
continuous step yet; we are providing a continuous 
footboard as fast as we can. 

32,669. Have you any carriages running without 
continuous footboards ?—They have all a footboard. 

32,670. Where did that continuous footboard 
happen to be? Was it on the very lowest, or, was it 
on the second line of steps >—I am not sure whether it 
was not the lowest. He fell between the carriages. 

32,671. If he had fallen down between the platform 
and the carriage he would have rested on this lowest 
footboard ?—Exactly. 

32,672. He would not have got to the ground ?—He 
would not have got to the ground. 

32,673. When you have those continuous footboards 
that you are putting now at the height of the buffer 
planks as nearly as possible, will it be possible for any 
person to step up to it from the ground ?—It would be 
rather difficult. We have experienced that difficulty, 
and I experienced it myself the other day. We are 
considering the question of having a lower continuous 
footboard as some companies, I believe, have adopted. 

32,674. It will happen, will it not, that sometimes 
under any system of working passengers must have 
to get out or into trains when there is no platform ? 
—Yes, and that, no doubt, ought to be provided for. 

32,675. With the continuous step at the height which 
you have given, would it be possible for any person 
to step up from the ground?—It might be done by a 
young and nimble man, but no lady could do it. 
| 32,676. Could they get out safely ?—It would have 
to be a jump; they could not step down with proper 
safety. 

32,677. Could any woman safely get her foot from 
the floor of the carriage round to the under step with 
this projecting, wide, continuous step at the’ top ?— 
That is one of the difficulties that we have to en- 
counter, 

32,678. As it is now, could they do it?—You are 
assuming that we have an upper continuous step. 
board, and also a lower one. 

32,679. Iam assuming the upper continuous foot- 
board and whatever arrangement you have underneath ? 
—Ai present, our carriages with the continuous high 
footboard have nothing but the top step. 

32,680. When a carriage is stopped beyond a station 
at night in the dark, could any woman get down 
safely >—She would perhaps have to jump down, or 
she could get out with a little assistance; she might 
be lifted down. 

32,681. (Mr. Galt.) Would not a continuous step 
below be a great convenience ?—Probably ; that is a 
matter which we have now under consideration. 

32,682. (Chairman.) Even if you had the lower 
continuous step, it could not be projected so far as the 
upper one, because, according to the platform arrange- 
ment, it must be kept back three or four inches to 
allow clearance of the wall ?—It must not project more 
than the upper step. 

32,683. You have described the upper step as running 
three or four inches over the top of the platform, 
therefore the under step must be a little back from the 
front edge of the top step, must it not ?—Quite so. 

32,684. In that case, could any person in the dark, 
not tuking any very active person, but an ordinary 
passenger, get out safely >—They might not be aware 
of the lower stepboard being there at all. They 
could not see it from the upper one in the dark. 

32,685. If you were trying to get into the carriage, 

and put your foot on to the lower step the upper step 
would press against your legs >—Just so. 
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32,686. (Mr. Galt.) Still it is better than nothing, 
is it not ?—It is awkward.. Either arrangement is no 


doubt, attended with some difficulty to passengers get- _ j 
The proper arrangement would be, — 


ting in and out. 
if possible, that the lower stepboard should project 
further than the upper one ; but that is not possible. 


32,687. (Chairman.) That was the case five-and- 


twenty years ago, was it not ?—It was; the bottom 
step was the furthest out. 

32,688, (Mr, Ayrton.) Would it not be necessary 
that there should be a vertical handrail running down 
by the side of the doorway, to enable a person to hold 
on by?—I think that our new carriages have got that 
rail outside. 
with a vertical handrail, but I do not know that it has 
been altogether with a view of enabling a passenger to 
get up and down when the train is away from the plat- 
form. For my own part, I should say that if we had 
to make the railways of this country over again it 
would be better to adopt the continental system, and 
to have an extremely low platform, with a continuous 
stepboard at the lower level with one step above it for 
each compartment. 

32,689. (Chairman.) In those continental cases to 
which you have referred there is uo opportunity for 
a passenger to fall between the carriage and the plat- 
form, is there ?—-No, he would, probably, roll right 
away from the carriage. 

32,690. It was having that in view that I asked 


you whether you had any case of an accident to a 


passenger falling in thisway from a low platform ?— 
Tcannot recollect at this moment, but I will refer to 
the cases. 

32,691. (Mr. Galt.) In those cases where it would 
be necessary to use the low footboard, it would only 
be in exceedingly exceptional cases, would it not, 
where a train could not come to the platform ?—Or 
where the platform was very low. We find no difli- 
culty whatever as to passengers getting in and out 
where we have the old low platforms with the con- 
tinuous stepboard at the lower level. 

32,692. (Mr. Ayrton.) Reverting to the communi- 
cation which you are proposing to make by electricity 
between the guard and the engine-driver, would that 
exclude the possibility of communication between the 
passengers -and the guard or the driver?—It will 
include the communication between the passengers 
and the guard. That is really what we are doing. 
In the first place we shall make a communication 
between the passengers and the guard different from 
what we now have. We have now the rope system, 
the rope passing through the handles on the off-side of 
the train. That is in addition to the chain. We have 
really two communications, the chain passing under 
the flooring of the carriages, and this rope system on 
the off-side of the carriages. 

32,693. ( Chairman.) Have you found the rope fail 
in any case >—No, I do not know that we have; we 
have had some instances where the train has heen 
stopped by means of the rope by passengers. 

32,694, (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you give us those 
instances, if you please ?—The first case was on March 
the 31st, 1870, when the 8.45 a.m. up express from 
Brighton was stopped at Horley through a spring in a 
first-class carriage being broken. 

32,695. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was that stopped by’ 
a passenger ?—It was. 

32,696. (Mr. Ayrton.) Supposing that the train 
had not been stopped when the spring broke, would it 
have done any injury ?—I do not know that it would; 
it was bumping a little, and the passenger got alarmed. 
On another occasion a train was stopped by a gentle- 
man who was travelling in a coupé in consequence of 
a buffer case or cylinder of the next carriage being 
loose. On September the 5th, 1871, the 5.15 p.m. 


train from Portsmouth was stopped by a passenger 


who thought the adjoining carriage was on fire. 
32,697. (Str J. L. Simmons.) What was the fact ? 
—It was not on fire. 1 think it was a hot axle that 
he smelt, or something that he thought was on fire ; 
there was nothing very serious about that case. On 
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June the 13th, 1872, the 6.0 p.m. London to Brighton 
_ train stopped; passengers fighting. 


_ 82,698. Who stopped it in that case ’—One of the 
non-combatants, who was alarmed and pulled the com- 
municator, and the train was stopped between two 
stations; the combatants were separated, and in the 
end, I think, we prosecuted the men for fighting. On 
August the 18th, 1873, the 11.10 p.m. up special boat 
train was stopped and delayed five minutes at Horley. 
The guard failed to observe anything wrong, or the 


_ party who did it. There we could not find anything 


wrong. 

' 82,699. Did you prosecute the passenger ?—We 
could not find the passenger. On July the 11th, 1874, 
the 1.40 p.m. London Bridge to Portsmouth train was 


_ stopped between Itchingfield Junction and Billing- 


hurst by a passenger finding that he had been carried 
beyond Horsham, at which station he wished to alight. 


I think that in that case we wrote him a very severe 


letter ; we did not prosecute him. ’ 


32,700. (Mr. Galt.) Have you prosecuted in any 
case ?— We have not prosecuted in any case. On 
October the 26th, 1874, the 8.45 a.m., Brighton to 
London Bridge express, was stopped between Keymer 


Junction and Folly Hill by a passenger, in conse- 


quence of No. 64 first-class carriage oscillating. There 


_ was no danger, and nothing wrong at all. On January 


the 7th, 1875, the 4.0 p.m., London to Portsmouth 
train, was stopped at Stannerham Junction by some 
one (Qy. naval school boys) using the cord commu- 
nicator. On June the 12th, 1875, the 7.25 p.m., 
Brighton to London excursion, was stopped near 
Caterham Junction by a passenger in consequence of 
his fellow-passengers quarrelling. Then, I think, that 
we had one case, which is not here, of a passenger 
being in a fit. Those are all the cases that have 

occurred since March 1870 up to June 1875. 

32,701. That is not more than twice a year or so? 
—There are not many cases. 

32,702. (Chairman.) Is there not some danger in 
trains being stopped by passengers between stations ? 
—-Where the block exists of course the train is pro- 
tected by the station in the rear, but the guard also 
goes back to protect his train in accordance with the 
rules. 

32,703. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And as a consequence 
the train may find itself without a guard ?—Before 
the train leaves, the driver would sound his whistle to 
call back the guard. 

82,704. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you going to make a 
separate communication between the passengers and 
the guard, and between the guard and the driver, or 
will it all be one electric communication ?—There will 
be separate wires. The communication between the 
passengers and the guard will be distinct altogether 
from that between the guard and the driver; the 
latter will be a separate wire. 

32,705. Shall you protect that by any means that 
will enable you to detect in what compartment, the 
communication is madé?— Yes; we shall have a 
handle in each compartment which must be pulled 
out to communicate with the guard, and when it is 
once pulled out it cannot be replaced. 

‘32,706. (Chairman.) Have you tried this electric 
communication yet ?—Yes ; we have tried it in one of 
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our trains between London and Brighton for two or 
three months; we have not tried it through a winter. 
Yet the whole of our stock will in time be provided 
with it. 

32,707. If you bring a foreign family carriage or 
invalid carriage on to your line, how will that com- 
munication be kept up ?—There would be a break of 
communication then, unless we could fit on our coup- 
lings ; there would be a difficulty about that. 

32,708. What is the reason why you are trying the 
electric communication pow in place of the cord ?— 
We find the cord rather awkward to apply in some 
cases. For instance, in the case of a train running to 
the off-side of a platform, the cord has to be taken off 
before the passengers can get out. 

32,709. That depends upon where you put the cord, 
I suppose ?—Yes, we put it on the otf-side. 

32,710. It depends whether you put it through the 
handles or whether you put it above or below the 
door ?—Yes ; I have not myself very much faith in the 
cord being put over the door from what I have seen, 
and therefore I think itis not to be depended upon for 
its working. 

82,711. Have you any reason to think that if there 
were handles as large and giving the cord as much 
liberty as the door handles, the position of the cord on 
the carriage makes any difference as to the cord being 
drawn ?—I think that you have a better pull if the 
cord is lower down, as in our system. 

32,712. Then the handles might be put on the step ? 
—That would be possible. 

82,718. Would that add to the friction of the cord ? 
—It might. For my own part I think that the cord is 
not so good as the electric communication. 

32,714. If there is any defect in the electric com- 
munication in any one carriage of the train from any 

cause, you cannot get it set right until the train is 
taken to a terminus, can you ?—If it was a trivial 
defect it would be at once put right by the carriage 
examiner at the next station at which the train 
stopped. 

32,715. What examiners have you between London 
and Brighton >— At Three Bridges. 

32,716. But if the cord breaks anywhere the piece 
is easily tied in again, is it not >—Sometimes it may 
be. 

32,717. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the scheme for con- 
necting the wire of each carriage with the next ?>— 
The wire is covered by india-rubber tubing with a 
hook at the end, and the two lengths are coupled when 
the carriages are coupled, by the man who couples the 
trains. 

32,718. Are they coupled merely by hooks >—Yes. 

32,719. Does that answer in all weathers ?>—Yes. | 

32,720. Have you had any serious complaints of in- 
discipline amongst the men in your employ?—We 
have had great difficulties in common with all other 
railways during the last few years in regard to the 
discipline of the staff generally. We find that a great 
many changes have taken place and that our men have 
resigned without any sufficient cause, and many of 
them have applied to be re-appointed. 

32,721. Do you find great difficulty in imposing 
fines upon the men?—Occasionally they will resign 
rather than have a fine inflicted. 


The witness withdrew. 


James Grierson, Hsq., further examined. 


82,722. (Chairman.) I think you have some infor- 
mation to give to us on one or two points ?—I have 
taken out the numbers of season tickets issued for the 
various periods of one, two, three, six, nine, and 12 
months, and I have assumed that the holders have 


travelled 10 times each week, and that brings out 
2,487,074 journeys. r 


32,723. In fact, after looking at the classes of tickets 
and the periods for which they were issued, you come 


to the conclusion that your season tickets represent 


im 


2,487,000 journeys ?—I think that that is a very fair 
assumption. 

32,724. That is 2,487,000 jcurneys on less than 
12,000 tickets, is it not ?—It is. 

32,725. (Mr. Galt.) You have taken into account 
the time for which each ticket is issued?—Yes. I 
explained yesterday that to take the number of season 
tickets and multiply them by the days in the year, 
would be inaccurate as tending to show a much larger 
number of journeys than really had been made. 1} 
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will put in a table that I have had made out (handing 
itin). I have also prepared a statement showing the 
number of accidents that have occurred in 1872, 1873, 
and 1874; in fact I have simply extracted it from our 
reports because the Great Western Company have been 
for many years in the habit of keeping a return of 
accidents precisely in the same way as we are doing 
now under the instructions of the Board of Trade. 
This statement shows in detail every accident that has 
occurred to passengers or to the company’s servants 
falling between the platforms and the carriages. ‘The 
total number in 1872 was five killed and four injured, 
in 1873 it was four killed and eight injured, and in 
1874 it was four killed and 14 injured. It also shows 
the causes of the accident ; in some cases arising from 
drink, and in nearly every case from passengers leaping 
into or attempting to leap into or out of trains when 
in motion, including the company’s servants also. 
32,726. (Chairman.) What is the most general 
cause of injury to the servants >—There are very few 
of those caused by trains in motion, but they are in- 
cluded in what I have stated. This in fact includes 
every case both of passengers and servants : on Feb- 
ruary the 15th, 1872, at Neen Sollars a passenger at- 
tempted to alight from a train in motion, but fell and 
was run over and had one of his legs cut off; he has 
since died. On May, the 19th, 1872, at Neath, a 
gentleman’s servant who was delivering a letter to 
the guard of a train in motion fell between the 
coaches and the platform and had both feet run over ; 
he afterwards died. On August the 4th, 1872, at 
Stourbridge, a porter attempting to prevent a passen- 
ger from entering a train in motion fell between the 
platform and coaches, and was much bruised. On 
September the 15th, 1872, at Stapleton Road, a man 
jumped out of a train entering the station (before it 
had stopped) and falling underneath was killed in- 
stantly. On September the 28th, 1872, at Stourbridge, 
a passenger jumped from a train in motion and fell 


under the footboard of the carriage and cut his head 


and side. On October the 5th, 1872, at Kynsham, a 
passenger alighted from a train before it had stopped, 
and fell between the platform and coaches and broke 
one of his arms. On October the 24th, 1872, at 
Addison Road, aman attempting to enter a carriage 
in motion fell between it and the platform, and was 
so severely injured that he died shortly afterwards. 
On December the 29th, 1872, at Oxford, a passenger 
attempting to alight from a train in motion was 
thrown on to the line and run over and severely injured. 
On December the 80th, 1872, at New Passage, a pas- 
senger attempting to enter a train in motion fell be- 
tween the carriages and the platform and was killed. 
On January the 26th, 1878, at West Bromwich, a 
man attempting to entera train as it was starting 
from the station fell between it and the platform, and 
was killed. On June the 2nd, 1873, at Newport, a 
man attempting to enter a train after it had started 
fell between the platform and coaches, and fractured 
one of his thighs. On June the 2nd, 1878, at Patch- 
way, 2 passenger alighting from a train after it had 
stopped fell between it and the platform, cutting his 
head. He said he felt giddy when leaving the train 
and fell. On July the 10th, 1873, at Ross, a pas- 
senger attempting to enter a train after it had started 
fell between the platform and the train, and one of 
the wheels passed over his arm. On July the 15th, 
1878, at Wycombe, a lady alighting from a train in 
motion fell between the platform and the train, and 
fractured her wrist and bruised her body. On August 
the 4th, 1873, at Shepton Mallett, a passenger endea- 
vouring to enter a train fell beneath the carriage, and 
had one of his legs cut off by the wheels passing over 
it. Qn August the 81st, 1873, at Westbourne Park, 
as an excursion train was starting, a passenger fell 
between the carriages and platform, and was killed. 
On October the 18th, 1878, at Claverdon, a man 
attempting to alight from a train in motion fell 
between the carriages and platform, and was badly 
crushed. On October the 27th, 1873, at Acock’s 
Green, a woman attempting to get into a train after 
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it had started fell between the carriages and the plat- 
form. She was dragged some distance, but ultimately 
fell beneath the train, which was stopped, and she 
crawled out, apparently but little hurt. On December 
the 6th, 1873, at Gobowen, a passenger, in attempt- 
ing to alight from a train as it was entering the station, 
fell beneath the platform and the carriages, and had 
his loins crushed. On December the 26th, 1878, at 
Westbourne Park, a passenger, after alighting from a 
train by some means stumbled, and fell between the 
platform and the carriages, and was run over and 
killed, The train had stopped, but whether the man 
stumbled, or was pushed or slipped, will never now be 
ascertained. On December the 27th, 1873, at Llanelly, 


aman, in attempting to alight from a train in motion, — 


fell between the platform and the coaches, and had one 
of his arms cut off, and his’ head and face injured. 
He subsequently died. On January the 24th, 1874, at 
Neath, a passenger alighting from a trainin motion fell 
between the platform and coaches and was injured. 
On February the 8th, 1874, at Westbourne Park, a 
man, supposed to be under the influence of drink, in 
attempting to assist his wife to alight from a train 
after it had started, fell between the platform and 
coaches, and was severely injured. On March the 9th, 
1874, at Moulsford, a passenger in alighting from a 
train in motion fell between the platform and carriages, 
and was injured. On March the 15th, 1874, at 
Uffington, a passenger in alighting from a train in 


motion fell between the platform and coaches, and had — 


one of his arms~broken: On March the 17th, 1874, 
at Aberdare, a man under the influence of drink was 
attempting to alight from a train which was backing, 
after having slightly overshot the platform, and he 
fell between the platform and carriages, and was 
injured. On March the 28th, 1874, at Gower Road, an 
elderly person who had alighted from a train was 
accidentally pushed off the platform by some other 
passengers and falling under the carriages was so 
severely injured that death ensued. On August the 
2nd, 1874, at Wednesbury, a man in getting out of a 
train in motion feil between the platform and carriages, 
and was so badly injured that he died. On August the 
18th, 1874, at Bourne End, as an empty train was being 
backed out of the station, an old woman who had left a 
bundle in one of the carriages attempted to recover her 
property, but fell between the carriages and platform 
and was so severely injured that she afterwards died. 
On August the 29th, 1874, at Birmingham, a man 
who had got on to the step of a carriage to speak to 
a friend, in attempting to alight fell between the 
platform and the carriages, and was severely injured. 
On October the 5th, 1874, at Newbury, a passenger 
in alighting from a train which had over-run the 
platform, fell between it and the carriages, and was 
injured. On October the 15th, 1874, at Wednesbury, 
a passenger in alighting from a train in motion fell 
between the platform and carriages, and was slightly 
injured. On October the 20th, 1874, at Kidderminster, 
® woman in alighting from a train in motion, fell 
between the platform and carriages, and was badly 
bruised. On October the 29th, 1874, at Bourne End, 


a passenger in attempting to enter a train in motion, — 


was knocked down between the platform and carriages, 
and slightly injured. On November the 16th, 1874, 
at Southall, a porter in attempting to close the door 


of a carriage in motion, fell between the platform and — 


carriages, and was killed. On November the 18th, 
1874, at Woolaston, a passenger attempting to enter 
a train in motion fell between the platform and 


carriages, and was slightly injured. On November 
the 28th, 1874, at Hallatrow, a passenger in alighting — 


from a train in motion, fell between the platform and 
carriages, and was slightly injured. On December 
the 11th, 1874, at Birmingham, a porter in taking 
hold of the handle of a carriage in motion, fell between 


the platform and train, and was slightly bruised. On 


December the 26th, 1874, at Abernant, a passenger 
in alighting from a train was pushed by the crowd 
between the carriages and platform, and was slightly 
injured. 


MINUTES 


82,727. It would seem, that with few exceptions, all 
those cases arose from passengers attempting to get 
into or out of a train in motion ?—TI think that is so, 

with the exception of two cases where the passengers 
were pushed forward by other passengers, and three 
other eases in which the accidents happened to the 
company’s servants. 

32,728. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It appears that 
while 23 passengers were injured in getting out of 
the train, only nine were injured in getting into the 
train and, therefore, the number of accidents is much 
more in the one way than in the other ?—I had not 
noticed that, but I think it is probable that a greater 
number of accidents will arise from passengers jump- 
ing out of a train in motion, than from their getting 
into a train in motion. 

32,729. (Mr. Galt.) Does it not sometimes happen 
that a train stops partially and then gives a sudden 
jerk, and the passengers in attempting to get out will 
fall ?—That will occasionally occur, and it does occur, 
but my recollection is that only one instance in this 
list occurred from that cause. 

32,730. But do you not think that that is a very 
possible cause of accidents >—Accidents do arise from 
that cause, and actions have been tried in consequence, 
and it has been held by the courts that passengers 
ought not to attempt to get out of a train until it has 
reached the platform and has stopped. 

82,731. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you a notice 
in your carriages cautioning passengers not to get 
out of the train until it has stopped ?—We have not 
in the carriages, but we have at some of the stations, 
but the danger is so self-evident, I consider, to the 
passengers that they ought not to require notice. 

32,732. (Chairman.) Have you had much trouble 
with regard to discipline among the staff on the Great 
Western Railway of Jate years ?—There has been a 
little difficulty during the last two or three years 
during the period when the working classes have been 
much agitated, or rather have agitated thémselves with 
regard to their pay. In some portions of the system 
a good many of them have left the service, being 
tempted by the high wages in the iron works and the 
colliery districts, and agitators in our service, the 
same as in other trades, have been endeavouring to 
make the men discontented, and to some extent they 
have succeeded, but as a rule the bulk of the servants 
have been very well satisfied. 

32,733. You have had more trouble, have you not, 
with regard to discipline among your men during the 
last three years than you had previously >—We have. 

32,734. Has it diminished ?—I think that it has 
diminished to some extent now, but on the whole 
(and I particularly refer to some of the evidence 
which has been given before this Commission) [ 
consider that the discipline upon railways is as strict 
as it very well can be. I may speak for the larger 
railways, though I have no right to speak for other 
companies. The gentlemen who gave evidence’ before 
this Commision J am..afraid did’ not make any dis- 
tinction between the terms of service of porters, 
signalmen, guards, and drivers, and those who enter 
the Government service, and are bound for a period 
of years. 

32,735. You have no hold over your men beyond 
the fortnightly or weekly or monthly engagement ?— 
Not beyond the notice and beyond such terms as will 
induce them to remain in the service. 

32,736. Have you any control over the men when 
| they are off duty ?—We have no control over the men 
when they are off duty. If a man is known to be 
. continually in the habit of going to the public-house 
_ after he leaves the company’s work, it would become 
known to the superintendent, and that isa sort of man 
that he would not desire to keep in the service; but 
otherwise, ‘the men are allowed to do just as they 
like when they are off duty. 

33,737. That, of course, lessens the control that 
_ you have over the men as compared with military 
service ?—It does. As a matter of course we have 
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not the same power to punish the men that the 
Government have, for instance, in the army, which 
probably was referred to by Colonel Rich in his 
evidence; and further, the class of men who are 
employed upon railways are such that severe arbitrary 
punishments would not be the most desirable mode of 
treating them. 

32,738. That is to say, that they would not remain 
in the service if you punished them ?—-They would 
not remain in the service ; they are not the class of men 
who would submit to the punishment, which probably 
may be very properly awarded to a soldier by the 
colonel of a regiment. With regard to the system of 
disciptining ihe men, I may state that when a man is 
first employed he has to perform the most simple 
duties, such as being a policeman or porter, and he is 
placed under # station master or an inspector (the class 
of men whom I referred to yesterday, and whom I 
look upon as a very important class of men in the 
working of a railway), who watches him and trains 
him, and, in fact, educates him to the work. When the 
inspector sees that the man has got a sufficient amount 
of natural ability and also experience he is then 
promoted to the position of breaksman, guard, or 
signalman. 

32,7389. (Cavirman.) Is there any particular class 
of your men whom you found more disturbed by agita- 
tion, or ever whom the bands of discipline were a little 
more relaxed than others ?—There was a very great 
attempt to agitate a very important class of men, one 
of the most important classes, and that is the signal- 
men; but that attempt was not very successful. In 
fact, on the whole, upon the Great Western Railway it 
was entirely unsuccessful, and we really had no diffi- 
culty at all with them. I think that probably we met 
the difficulty before it arose, and we did not submit to 
the subsequent agitation. With regard to the porters 
we had very great difficulty. We took many men from 
the agricultural districts, from Cornwall up to Wiltshire 
and Berkshire. We took them into South Wales by the 
hundred, and paid them higher wages than we have 
been in the habit of paying them before, and (unfortu- 
nately, I think, for themselves) they were tempted into 
the collieries and the ironworks by the higher rate of 
wages. In Staffordshire also we had difficulty. 

32,740. If a man leaves the company’s service for 
the sake of higher wages in times of pressure, do you 
take him back again ?—We do not. 

32,741. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that a rigid rule ? 
—It is, and it has not been varied, probably, except in 
two or three instances, where a man has left for some 
special reason, which, in the opinion of the board, has 
been a fair reason, and where he has been a good man 
and we have desired to have him back again. I only 
know of about three instances in which the men have 


been taken back again, and that is only done after. 


very strong recommendation by the superintendent 
under whom he has been, being brought specially before 
the board. 

32,742. (Chairman.) A great many of your signal- 
men are on eight hours’ work, are they not ?—A great 
many of them are. 

32,7438. Have you had many instances in which 
men taking eight hours’ shifts have occupied the rest 
of their time off duty during the day instead of taking 
rest ?—I cannot speak to any case in which they have 
entered into any business, because we do not permit that. 

32,744. But have you known cases in which they 
have occupied themselves in gardening, or things of 
that sort, so as not to get rest ?—Yes. I am bound to 
say that Iam very much disposed to encourage their 
taking to gardening. I think it is a very good thing, 
and I hope that some day we may have on the Great 
Western system gardens for all men who desire to have 
them ; I should like to see them all have gardens. 

32,745. But do they garden for anybody else in the 
interval when they are supposed to be resting ?—There 
is no doubt that the men do not take it entirely as 
rest, hut it is a question of wages as a rule. No doubt, 
to a certain extent, they had a fair claim for a reduc- 
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tion of hours,-but within the last six months we have 
received a memorial from the signalmen over a large 
portion of our system, in which they asked to be re- 
leased from Sunday labour because they thought it 
very proper that they should attend church with their 
families and so on; but they finished up their memo- 
rial by saying that as that could not be done they 
hoped that we should give them more wages. : 
32,746. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was that memorial 


got up by outside agitators?— We have always re- 


fused to recognise any person out of the service. If 
any person, no matter who he is, writes to complain 
on behalf of any of the servants of the company the 
invariable answer is this: That there is not a single 
person in the Great Western Company’s service who 
is not at liberty to appeal over the head of his super- 
intendent to me, or if he appeals to me and says: “I 
“ want to go before the board,” the board will see 
him, even the humblest person in the Great Western ser- 
vice, on the very next board-day after he applies, can 
see the directors themselves, and therefore we always 
refuse to take any notice of any communication from 
any person outside the service. 

32,747. (Mr. Galt.) Do all the companies do the 
seme ?—I believe not. 

32,748. (Chairman.) Have you had any difficulty 
in getting men to train as signalmen distinct from the 
question of trained men leaving >—We have had some 
difficulty in getting men of the class that we have 
desired because we have been appointing so many 
additional men to that duty of recent years, but I 
hope that the difficulty is now entirely overcome. At 
first some of the old men who had been in our service 
for some time did not quite like, or were not able to 
take to the new duties;-they did not like being put 
into a box and attending to instruments, and in fact 
some of them were quite unable to pick it up. Some 
of the best men in our service, and as good men as 
were ever in service on any railway, could not pick 
up the box work, and we were obliged to find other 
situations for them. 

32,749. (Mr. Galt.) How many signalmen have 
you working eight hours a day and how many 12 
hours >—We have 75 at 8 hours, 1 at 84 hours, 18 at 
9 hours, 29 at 94 hours, 278 at 10 hours, 124 at 105 
hours, 141 at 11 hours, 29 at 114 hours, 416 (inelud- 
ing police) at 12 hours, 6 at 124 hours, 11 at 13 hours, 
2 at 13} hours, 5 at 14 hours, 1 at 144 hours, and 1 at 
15 hours. ‘That includes the gatemen and signalmen. 

32,750. But how do you manage the shifts for the 
24 hours?—It either is arranged from the station being 
closed or we keep relief men who pass from box to 
box, and assist the men. We keep a large number of 
relief signalmen. 

32,751. At all the principal stations I suppose that 
they are not employed for more than eight hours at a 
stretch ?—Wherever the trains are as thick as they 
are, for instance, at Paddington or Westbourne Park 
Junction they are employed for eight hours, and the 
others vary from that, say, up to12 hours, with intervals 
for rest and meals. Although the time from beginning 
to leaving off is long in those cases, there are intervals, 
and the duty is very light. 


82,752. I think you stated that there are some men 


who are employed longer than 12 hours ?>—Yes, be- - 


cause that includes signalmen at, for instance, railway 
crossings, who are stationed in a cottage there, and 
although I take the time from the time that the first 
train approaches till the last train passes, the man has 
very little to do during the day, although he must be 
there to attend. It is very easy duty. 

32,753. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) They have not more 
duty than a porter at a gentleman’s lodge, have they ? 
— Sometimes not more, or as much. 

32,754. (Chairman.) Taking. the whole of your 
staff, you do not complain of any want of discipline 
among them ?—No. 

52,755. You say that you have had more difficulty 
during the last three years from the temptations 
offered to men and agitations amongst them, but on 
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the whole you do not even now complain that you 
cannot maintain proper discipline >—I do not com- | 


plain. I think that Colonel Rich is mistaken in 
stating before the Commission that railway com- 
panies do not endeavour to maintain such a proper 
amount of discipline as to prevent accidents. 

32,756. Bearing upon the question of discipline in 
taking out the returns of accidents, a very large num- 
ber of the cases which have been inquired into by the 
Board of Trade no doubt are primarily attributable to 
neglect or want of attention by certain classes of ser- 
vants, viz., enginemen, signalmen, guards, and persons 
of that class p—Yes, but I do not attribute that to the 
want of discipline. I attribute that to the infirmity 
cf human nature. Some of the very best men will 
come frankly forward and say that they have made a 
mistake. 3 

32,757. It happens, does it not, occasionally that 
some of the very best men are the persons who make 
apparently very gross blunders ?—I was travelling 
down the Wycombe line, I think last year, when a very 
serious accident might have occurred from one of our 
oldest drivers starting the: train without the staff. 
Fortunately the man at a level crossing saw the 
trains coming in both directions and averted the acci- 
dent. I saw the driver immediately afterwards, and 
he simply said to me, “I have not a word to say, I 
“ made'a mistake.” Of course we removed him from 
being a driver after such a serious case, but in cases 
where a man commits_a slight error which may lead 
to the damage of stock,for instance, in shunting, I 
always consider that if the man is a good man either 
to reprimand him first or fine him is the best course, 
and that he will very likely be a better man than he 
was before. 

32,758. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In the case that you 
have referred to had not the driver instructions to 
start from the station master >—He was told to move 
forward, but instead of moving forward he went 
away. 

32,759. (Chairman.) He was entitled to move for- 
ward to clear the platform ?—Yes, he was entitled to 
move forward to clear the platform. 

32,760. And then he went straight on ?—He went 
straight on. 

32,761. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) He mistook the 
order to move forward for an order to start ?>—Yes, 
but he was not justified in running away without his 
staff. ‘That is a case in which an {experienced -driver 
made a very serious mistake, 

32,762. In the case of your signalmen also who are 
repeating the same act many times a day on every day 
of the year, the best men may make a mistake ?—The 
best men may make a mistake. 

32,763. (Mr. Galt.) Is there any particular class 
of servants that you find more liable to make mistakes 
in the special duty they have to perform than 
others ?—I can scarcely say that there is. If you 
take fairly into consideration the nature of the duties of 
shunters, you would make a very large allowance for 
them. They do their work very often necessarily in 
a very hasty and hurried manner, and they commit 
slight mistakes which lead to slight damage to the 
stock. I am afraid that that is a description of neglect 
which you must look for to a certain extent always. 

32,764. It may lead to still greater damage to them- 
selves as far as regards life and limb may it not?— 
Sometimes those accidents result in damage to them- 
selves. 

32,765. Have many accidents happened in shunting 
operations ?>—Yes, a great many. ‘ 

32,766. That is I think the greatest cause of acci- 
dents on railways?—Yes, with regard to the staff. 
That I am afraid we must look upon as necessarily 
arising from the nature of the duty of shunters unless 
you so entirely altered the working of railways that 
they would not be of the same use to the public as they 
are now. 


32,767. Does that arise from the nature of the 


‘duties, or from the fact that the servants do not 
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conform to the rules and regulations ?—It is difficult 
to lay down any nice rules and regulations as I en- 
deavoured to explain yesterday which should detail 
what every man is to do at every moment, in fact, I 
think that it would be utterly impossible to carry out 
any such rules if they were laid down, and as I have 
already stated, I think they would be only a trap for 
a man when he neglected them. ‘Therefore I think 
that all you can do is to instruct men to conduct their 
business in a proper manner and with due regard to 
afety. 

32,768. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And to see also that 
they are men of intelligence and good character when 
you hire them ?— Yes. Good shunters require very 
high wages ; in fact, no man can be a good shunter 
unless he has a good head on his shoulders, and that 
is a class of men who you naturally expect would take 
care of themselves. - 

32,769. (Mr. Galt.) Is fly-shunting expressly for- 
bidden by vour rules ?—It is. 

82,770. Is it practised ?—It is occasionally done. 

82,771. (Chatrman.) Is fly-shunting practised, or 
only double-shunting ?>—They will give a waggon a 
push with the engine and let it run up to the siding 
backwards. 

32,772. Do you ever have any cases now-a-days 
of fly-shunting, where the engine runs forward and 
draws the waggons into two or three lines >—Not into 
two or three lines. To a certain extent it has been 
the case that the engines have left the trains and the 
trains have been breaked in on to the line. 

32,773. (Mr.Galt.) Are you as particular in enforcing 
your rules with regard to either fly-shunting or double- 
shunting, or any other manner in which the lives or 
the limbs of the men are endangered, as you are in 
enforcing other rules on your books, with regard 
to intoxication, for instance ?—For many years there 
has not been an accident of any-description which has 
occurred to our men without its having been inquired 
into in the same way as an accident to a passenger. 
Written reports have to be made, and the superinten- 
dent has to report whether any other servant has by any 
neglect caused the accident. 

32,774. In those cases have you punished the ser- 
vants ?—Certainly ; it is the duty of the superinten- 
dent to punish them in every case where they neglect 
‘their orders. 

32,775. Do I understand you to say that there are 
cases in which your servants have been punished for 
fly shunting, or double shunting, or any other matter 
in which lives have been endangered in reference to 
the breaking of rules?>—I would not go so far as to 
say that the superintendents have not punished men 
for breaking rules where no accident has happened 
but I should not like to answer specifically without 
reference. I think that it is quite possible that the 
superintendent or station master would not go so far 
as to inflict a heavy fine or to dismiss the man if no 
damage occurred, or if no accident occurred to any 
other servant, but I think there is no doubt that he 
would certainly reprimatid him and caution him, and if 
it was repeated then he would punish him. 

32,776. In any case that has come within your 
knowledge with regard to the Great Western Railway 
has any servant of the company been fined or suspended 
or in any way punished for breaking any regulation 
with regard to the safety of himself, in reference to 
shunting operations, although in the shunting opera- 
tions there have been a greater number killed or in- 
jured than in any other operations of the companies ? 
—I should not like to answer the question specifically 
as to whether they have been actually punished where 
no damage or injury has occurred. I should have to 
examine before I could answer that question. 

32,777. So far as your own knowledge goes you do 
not recollect any case being brought under your notice 
in which a man was fined or in any way punished for 
breaking those regulations ?—No such case would 
come before me, because the superintendents have full 

_ power to deal with those matters unless the man 
| appeals. 
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35,778. (Chairman.) I suppose that you look upon 
the instruction in your rules that men are not to couple 
and uncouple trucks in motion, as a caution to the 
men ?—It is a caution to the men themselves. 

32,779. It is a caution to them, but it is not a law 
in the sense that the breach of it entails certain punish- 
ment ?—It is a protection for the men. 

32,780, It is a caution to them that they ought not 
to do those things ?—-Quite so. 

32,781. (Mr. Galt.) It is no breach of the rules? 


—No, because it is not laid down in the rules, it is an ‘ 


instruction. There is one other point that was referred 
to yesterday. I mentioned an instance of the large 
quantity of luggage that is occasionally carried by a 
family in travelling. That case occurred some time 
ago. I made inquiries this morning and I find that 
the same family travelled this month, carrying 4 tons 
16 ewt. of luggage. 

32,782. (Chairman.) Do you know the number of 
passengers >—The number of passengers was, I think, 
21 with the servants. They were entitled to 1 ton 
6 ewt. 3 qrs. 16 lbs. 

32,783. (Mr. Ayrton.) You were not bound to take 
the luggage were you?—I only refer to it as one of 
the causes of delay to trains. 

32,784. (Chairman.) Were they excessed for that ? 
—Yes. As to refusing to carry luggage, I am afraid 
that that would lay us open to very serious complaints. 

32,785. (Mr. Galt.) Will you ascertain if there has 
been any case in which a servant was fined for breach 
of rules in shunting operations ?—Certainly. 

82,786. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has it not been repeatedly 
decided that you are not bound to take anything but 
the personal luggage of the passengers ?—In this case 
it was simply personal luggage. In the case which I 
mentioned before there were other articles which were 
not luggage. 

32,787. (Mr. Galt.) But they must have paid very 
heavily for the excess >—Yes. 

32,788. (Chairman.) You will find, I think, that 
there is a case in which a passenger recovered damage 
for injury or detention to personal luggage, and the 
contention was that a pianoforte was not personal 
luggage, and it was decided that it was having regard 
to the position of the passenger ?—I only refer to it 
as an instance of the amount of accommodation which 
the public desire to have from railway companies. 

32,789. Do you think that any advantage arises, or 
that more truth is elicited by means of the duplicate 
inquiries into accidents that now take place by a 
coroner, and by the Board of Trade ; sometimes by 

he magistrates, and sometimes by two coroners ?—In 

a recent case, the Shipton case, we had three inquiries ; 
two juries sat together (which, of course, only occu- 
pied the time of the company’s staff as much as one 
inquest), and then there was a very long inquiry by 
the Board of Trade. 

32,790. That question is not disposed of yet, but 
referring to other cases on the line where you have 
had duplicate inquiries, is it your opinion that the 
duplicate inquiries have tended to bring out the truth 
or to bring out more facts than would have been got 
out in one inquiry?—I can scarcely say that practically 
any further evidence was obtained in the Shipton case 
in the inquiry before Colonel Yolland than was obtained 
at Oxford, except that the coroner said that he declined 
to go into certain questions which Colonel Yolland 
thought it was his duty to go into; I mean certain 
scientific evidence as to the construction of wheels, 
and so forth. 

32,791. Do those duplicate inquiries in general cases 
(without referring to particular cases) result in the 
time of the officers of the company being much taken 
up?—Very much indeed. I think that whatever may 
he the ultimate course to be adopted, it certainly is 
very desirable that there should not be duplicate 
inquiries to such an extent as there was in this par- 
ticular Shipton case. 

32,792. How many days were you yourself occupied 
in this Shipton inquiry >—The accident occurred on 
the 24th of December. The first inquest or double 
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inquest was opened on the 26th of December, and they 
sat 11 times between the 26th of December and the 
{6th of March. The Walsall inquiry was opened on 
the 5th of February, and they sat three times, con- 
cluding the inquiry upon the 1st of April. Colonel 
Yolland’s inquiry was opened upon the Ist of February, 
and sat 13 times, concluding on the 24th of February. 

32,793. Were you necessarily present a great part 
of the time ?—During the greater part of the time 1 
was necessarily present. I did not attend the Walsall 
inquiry at all, but the others I did. I was present, 1 
think, at Colonel Yolland’s inquiry on every day but 
the last, when he had the superintendent of the 
London and North-western Company examined with 
reference to the wheels. With regard to the inquest 
at Oxford, it so happened that there was a very able, 
although aged coroner, who restricted the evidence 
and conducted the proceedings in as regular a manner 
as I have ever seen such an inquiry conducted, but I 
have seen other inquests in which they have gone into 
evidence very wide of the mark, and in the case of 
harrowing accidents, such as that and the Rednall 
accident, [ have known a very useless waste of time, 
and I certainly should consider that there might be 
some better mode of arriving at a decision as to the 
cause of those accidents. 

32,794. You would advocate one single inquiry, 
but a complete one?—I would advocate one single 
inquiry as to the cause of death and one complete in- 
quiry as to the cause of the accident. With regard 
to that, I should like to say that the railway companies 
are placed ina very peculiar position from the con- 
stitution of the new tribunal for although with regard 
to each and all of the Government inspectors I do 
not suppose that the Government have or are ever 
likely to appoint four more honourable men then they 
are, and although so far as I have known and seen of 
them in every transaction that I have ever had to do 
with them, they are men of singleness of mind and 
men who are most anxious to do their duty; still unfor- 
nately their principal communications with the rail- 
ways, except in the inspection of new lines, are in the 
case of inquiries into the very worst features that arise 
in connexion with a railway, viz., as to accidents, I 
am sure that [ am saying nothing improper or unfair 
towards them in using the words of Mr. Farrer, in 
which I very strongly concur, and which I may 
venture to read again, in which he says. that 
“* the object of every conscientious and_ intelligent 
‘* ‘officer is to remedy all evils which he sees, and the 
“ tendency of a zealous man is to carry that further 
“ than it may be right to carry it.” I think that cer- 
tainly without intending it (about that I have not the 
shadow of a doubt) the tendency of the Government 
inspectors is to lean against railways and to theorise 
afterwards as to what railway companies ought to 
do. Where an inspector has formed a very strong 
opinicn upon a particular point, I do not think that it 
is quite fair either to him or to the railway companies 
that he should be placed in the position of being an 
assessor to a coroner in an inquiry, or if he is so placed 
I think it is scarcely then (as I said before), after he 
has formed very strong theories in his own mind, 
the right thing either for himself or for the railway 
companies that he should be placed in the position of 
ajudge. It appears to me that it would be-only fair 
to all parties, including the inspectors themselves, that 
their duties should be clearly defined as to whether in 
fact they are to watch the public interests as against 
the railway companies, or whether they are to be. per- 
fectly impartial and to give their decision as a jury 
would do, and as a judge would call upon the jury to 
do, simply and only according to the evidence put before 
them. I should certainly consider that that subject is 
one which is deserving of some consideration and 
alteration. “ 

32,795. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any changes in the 


law that you would suggest with regard to the position - 


which railway inspectors hold in reference to railway 
companies ?—Of course what I have said necessarily 
leads to a suggestion of an alteration in the law, be- 
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cause the law at present is that a Government inspector 
may be practically an assessor, and also sit as a judge. 

82,796. (Chairman.) He may be an assessor or he 
may be’ a witness, or he may have to hold a formal 
inquiry ?—Yes, and after having signed and published 
printed reports in which he has expressed very strong 
personal opinions upon various disputed points. 

32,797. (Mr. Galt.) With regard to the general 
powers now intrusted to the inspecting officers of the 
Board of Trade, do you think that any change one 
way or the other is desirable, either giving them greater 
or lesser power than they have at present, or in any 
other way altering their present position >—No serious 
difficulty has ever arisen between the Great Western 
Company and the Board of Trade except one, which 
was a question as to a point of law. We have got on 
always exceedingly well with every inspector, and 
therefore, personally, I have no reason whatever to 
make any suggestion with regard to an alteration of 
their powers ; but I am bound to say that in principle, 
looking at the fact that the Government inspectors 
themselves do not always agree, I think it would be 
very fair that railway companies should have some 
power of appeal; inasmuch as we have never had any 
serious difficulty or difference I have no right to 
press that, but in principle I think that it would be 
only a reasonable thing. 

82,798. Do you mean the right of appeal from any 
single officer ?—I would go a little further than that: 
because as I mentioned in my evidence yesterday when 
we appealed to the Président of the Board of Trade 
against the decision of one officer, which was contrary 
to the decision of a previous officer, he said ‘‘ in this ease, 
* T must support my officer.” {venture to say that that — 
is scarcely what ought to be the result of an appeal. 

32,799. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you satisfied with 
the coroner’s inquiry; do you think that that is suffi- 
cient ?—If all coroners were such as the one at Oxford 
LT see no objection to that, but there is no doubt that 
occasionaily medical men are not as good coroners for 
the purpose of inquiring into accidents as solicitors. 

82,800. (Chairman.) Your answer, in fact, would 
be that with a well qualified coroner of legal educa- 
tion you would be satisfied with the coroner’s inquiry ? 
—With a well qualified coroner and with as good a 
jury as the city jury were at Oxford (who were pro- 
bably as good a jury as could be had as a special jury 
in London) I should be perfectly satisfied. 

32,801. You must take the chance of your jury, 
whether it is a coroner’s inquiry or anything else ?— 
Yes.’ 

32,802. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any particular sug- 
gestion to make as to what the general law should be? 
—Assuming that there would be a difficulty in always 
getting a thoroughly complete and satisfactory inquiry 
before a coroner’s jury, I am bound to say, that I 
should like to see a tribunal with a judge as high, © 
strong, and impartial as the judges,—such a man, for © 


instance, as the Recorder of London; and I venture to 


say that, considering the importance of the subject 
not only to the public but to the railway companies, | 
expense ought to be no object whatever in the matter. 

32,803. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Such an inquiry, in 
fact, as is made in the case of an action for damages ? 

32,804. (Mr. Ayrton.) I presume you are speaking 
ofan inquiry as to the cause of the accident, not to 


result in any decision, but merely for the purpose of 


other proceedings, if necessary ?—Yes; I am -parti- | 
cularly referring to an inquiry such as the Board of | 
Trade may require to be made under the recent Act. | 

32,805. ‘That is an inquiry which does not lead to 
any ulterior proceedings ?—Quite so. 

32,806. (Mr. Galt.) Would you supersede the 
coroner’s inquiry ?—I would suggest that in the event 
of your having a very strong tribunal which would 
thoroughly and fairly exhaust the inquiry, then the 
inquiry before the coroner should simply be as to the 
immediate cause of death. 

32,807. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then you would have the 
coroner’s inquiry in fact so short that a subsequent 
inquiry would be absolutely necessary to determine 
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whether any person should be put upon his trial in 
consequence of the accident ?—Yes, in all serious 
cases ; that is to say, in all cases in which the Board 
of Trade are empowered by the recent Act to form a 
tribunal. 

32,808. In fact you would place it upon the footing 
of the law at present applicable to cases where a 
coroner’s jury find that a person has died from a par- 
ticular cause, but under what circumstances is te them 
unknown ?-—Quite so. 

32,809. And when a magistrate subsequently takes 
up the investigation for the purpose of ascertaining tc 
whom the liability attaches as to the cause of death ? 
—Yes, something of thatkind. As a matter of course 
in many of the inquiries that take place before the 
coroner the cause might be so simple and so easily 
shown that it would not be at all necessary to have a 
further inquiry. 

82,810. The coroner’s jury would find that the per- 
son died from a fracture of his skull, but they would 
not find under what circumstances or by whom the 
fracture was occasioned ?—In case of such an accident 
as the accident at Shipton, I suggest that the jury 
should go no further than that. 

82,811. (Mr. Galt.) How would that apply in the 
ease of the Thorpe accident ?—The case of the Thorpe 
accident, I should think, would be eminently a case 
for this tribunal ; but there are many cases of accident 
which result in death where it could easily be shown 
what the cause was, and who, if anybody, was culpable ; 
and in such a case it would be quite unnecessary to 
form this tribunal. When such a case, for instance, 
arose as that of a driver running past the signals into 
a train and causing the death of one of the passengers 
or servants, that would require no complex inquiry at 
all. 

32,812. (Mr, Ayrton.) But how could any law be 
made that should be so elastic as you suggest ; would 
it not be necessary to lay down some very clear and 
definite rule that the coroner’s inquiry should be limited 
to ascertaining the approximate cause of the death of 
an individual based merely upon medical evidence ?>— 
That would undoubtedly be the simpiest way, but of 
course there would be some little difficuity in defining 
it in that way, because in that event every inquiry 
would have to be before this tribunal, which might 
be otherwise unnecessary. 

82,813. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) ‘Would you limit the 
inquiry to cases of accident where death ensued, or 
would you extend it to those cases where serious tisk 
was incurred by the public even though there were 
no death at all and even no injury ?—I should limit it, 
I think, to cases of fatal accident. Ido not mean to 
convey that I would supersede the Government in- 
spectors making inquiries into the ordinary accidents 
as they do at the present time and report upon them, 
The Board of Trade officers now inquire into every 
accident ; they may give evidence before a coroner, and 
then afterwards those very gentlemen may be appointed 
to inquire further, judicially, into the causes of the 
accident, and I say they may unintentionally be biassed 
by their previous conclusions with regard to certain 
theories of their own. 

32,814. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean theories which 
they have tormed in their executive capacity ?—That 
is what I mean. 

32,815. (Mr. Galt.) Do they not give evidence 

before coroners’ juries >—The Government inspectors 
may be called, after they have been sitting as assessors, 
to give evidence before the very voroner with whom 
they have been sitting. 
82,816. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But after all, the 
inquiry before the judge for damages afterwards might 
be made a sort of appeal against the decision of the 
Board of ‘Trade inspectors, might it not?—Of course 
I do not at all assume that it would in the slightest 
degree alter the law with regard to the claim for 
damages. 

32,817. (Mr. Galt.) With regard to the question 
of compensation for injuries to your servants, in cases 
of death what arrangements are made in your com- 
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pany ; do you give any compensation >—No payment 
is made to any servant in the shape of compensation. 
The company subscribe towards a provident fund, 
to which the men are required to subscribe. 

32,818. According to a return moved for by Lord 
De La Warr in 1878, there appears to be about 200 
cases of the servants of the company either seriously 
injured or killed, and the amount of compensation 
paid by the company seems to amount to something 
like 2007. ?—We pay no money to any of the com- 
pany’s servants in the shape of compensation. It has 
been the custom of the Great Western Company to 
make a donation of, say, 10/. in the way, I might 
almost say, of a little assistance to the widow when 
her husband has met with a fatal accident ; but that 
is not done in the way of compensation. What the 
company do, as I have already stated, is to subscribe 
towards a provident fund, and to require the servants 
to subscribe to it themselves. 

32,819. That of course goes but a very little way. 
What do they subscribe a year?—The company sub- 
seribe about 1,000/. a year, I think, and they have 
been in the habit of running speciai trains for féte 
purposes, the proceeds of which go towards the provi- 
dent fund. 

32,820. It appears in the list of that year that there 
were about 200 cases of persons either killed or 
seriously injured. Among the first dozen cases I see, 
“ knocked down and killed,” “ body crushed,” “ fatally 
injured,” “severely injured,” “fatally crushed,” 
“ killed,” “ ditto,” “injured,” “fatally crushed,” and 
soon. In all those cases have the families been left 
without any provision whatever >—With no provision, 
except the provision from the provident fund. 

32,82]. But that is a very small sum, sufficient to 
bury the man, I suppose, and to pay for any imme- 
diate necessities —There is also a widows’ fund, and 
the widows and children receive a certain sum per 
week for a certain period out of that fund. 

32,822. However so far as the Great Western 
Company are concerned, they subscribe 1,000/. a 
year ?—About 1,000/. a year, I think. In fact the 
company’s servants, except as regards the subscrip- 
tion that I referred to, and other payments are very 
much in the same position that the servants are in 
the mines and iron works, and other large works in 
the country. But you must remember also that per- 
sons employed upon the railway, take all that into 
consideration, and require that their wages should be 
fixed at a comparatively high rate, not that I say that 
anything would compensate the family for a fatal 
accident to its head, but still the wages have to be 
paid, taking into consideration, not only the duties, 
but the risks that the men run. 

32,823. Still, considering the habits of the work- 
ing people of this country, and that they all live 
up to every shilling that they earn, do you not 
think it desirable that some (I do not say compensa- 
tion, but) slight provision should be made for the 
families, to enable them to start in life, when such a 
great number are not only killed, but so seriously 
injured, as not to be able to earn a living in future ? 
—I am very glad to say that there are many men 
on the Great Western Railway who do make a 
provision, though of course there are other cases 
where from variqus causes they are unable to do so, 
but if a fund is to be forced upon them, and if they 
are getting adequate wages now, it would follow that 
that fund must come out of their own wages. 

32,824. Do you think that if the directors of the 
company would recommend to the shareholders that 
that some moderate provision should be made to 
enable the families to get on and make a start in life, 
after their husbands or fathers, as the case might be, 
were killed, or so injured that they could not provide 
for them, the shareholders would have any objection 
to allow a moderate provision for such cases ?—I am 
afraid that the reply of the shareholders would simply 
be this: That if you pay your staff a fair amount of 
wages, they must make a provision for themselves. 
During the last two or three years, notwithstanding 
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what the company do for their servants, (and I may 
tell you, for instance, among other things, that the 
directors give a large portion of the staff three days 
leave, and passes for their families, and they have 
other advantages), the men required the very utmost 
amount to be paid by the company in wages. 

32,825. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Anything of that 
sort is simply an increase of wages ?—It is simply an 
increase of wages. ‘ts 

32,826. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would not such a provision 
as has been suggested be a very undesirable mode 
of increasing the wages, because it would tend rather 
to make the men careless instead of careful ?—I think 
that it would be very much better to try and educate 
the men to be provident themselves, and I am very 
glad to’ say that I believe that railway service has 
a very great effect in that way, not only upon the 
men themselves, but in all the neighbourhood where 
they are employed. 

32,827. (Mr. Galt.) You do not think that where 
a man is killed in the service of the company it is 
reasonable that the company should give any assist- 
ance towards making a provision for his family ?— 
I do not see how you can make a distinction between 
the service of a railway company and the service of a 
steamboat company, or a mine, or ironworks. 

32,828. There were two bills brought into Parlia- 
ment on this subject, one by Mr. Bass, and the other 
by Sir Edward Watkin; have you seen those bills? 
—I saw Sir Edward Watkin’s bill, but I did not-read 
Mr. Bass’s. 

32,829. I think the purport of Sir Edward Wat- 
kin’s bill (and he ought to know pretty well, I should 
think, how the matter should be fairly dealt with) 
was that a sum of 200/. should be paid in the case of 
the death by accident of a person in the service of 
the company. At the present time, if a servant is 
killed through gross mis-management of another ser- 
vant, he has no remedy whatever against the company, 
has he ?—In common service, he has not. 

32,830. Do you think that if the matter were sub- 
mitted to the shareholders by the directors that it 
would be likely that they would have any. objection to 
make some provision in such a case ?—I think that 
they would have the objection that I have mentioned, 
and I. scarcely see how anything of that kind can 
fairly be forced upon railway companies unless it is 
forced upon every manufacturer and mine owner. 

32,831. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You do not think 
that‘it would tend to reduce the number of accidents ? 
—I do not think that it would tend to reduce the 
number of accidents, because I can scarcely suppose 
that if a man knew that his widow might have a 
certain sum of money up to 200/., he would be more 
willing to be killed than he is now. 

32,832. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is obvious that, as a 
moral conclusion, if it has any bearing upon acci- 
dents it would increase rather than diminish them ?—I 
cannot see that it would diminish them. If you fol- 
lowed it out, I am afraid it would result in this way: 
that if a company were to be bound to pay a certain 
sum in the event of death, then it might be considered 
reasonable that in the event of a man’s being seriously 
injured, they must pay something, and then, if he was 
injured for a period and out of work, he must be 


maintained, and I am afraid that you would push it a. 


very long way if you once began. 

32,833. (Mr. Galt.) Here are, apparently, 200 
persons in the employ of your company, who in one 
year have been killed or seriously injured ; you do 
not think that any provision at all is desirable in such 
cases '—Personally, I should be exceedingly glad to 
see a provision for every person injured in the service, 
and for the families of every person killed in the 
service, but I do not see how the railway company can 
be fairly called upon to do that, or why, you should 
make an exception in the case of railway companies. 

32,834. (Mr. Ayrton.) With regard to the question 


of risks arising from the use of two engines in moving 


trains, have you any opinion to offer to the Com- 
mission ?—I have seen it very strongly recommended 
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that the company should not be permitted to run two 
engines with a train. 
that I do not know of any instance in which the Great 
Western Company would run two engines if one would 
carry the train. Where the traffic is sufficiently regular 
and there is more than one engine would carry, we 
should always run a duplicate train, It is the same 
expense, and large trains are certainly not desir- 
able, and trains that can be handled easily are very 


much better in every way when the line is clear; 


and therefore we should always run duplicate 
trains, but in cases where the traffic is fluctuating, as 
it possibly will be in the course of the next fortnight 
or three weeks, there is no other possible way in 
which we can get the traffic worked except by putting 
two engines to the train over some part of the 
distance. When Parliament breaks up we know that 
a large number of families will be leaving, and 
therefore instructions are given to divide the trains, 
but that is not always possible. I see that Colonel 
Rich suggests that we ought always to duplicate 
the trains when they are too heavy for one engine, 
but Iam afraid he forgot that some of the trains are 
timed very close together. For instance, trains leave 
Paddington Station within a few minutes of each 
other, and I do not quite see how we are to duplicate 
the trains without making the other trains very irre- 
gular. That, again, is considered a great disadvantage, 
and it is suggested that the company should be held 
liable for it. I would not advocate running two 
engines, as I have already, stated, but in practice I do 
not see-how it isto be avoided sometimes, and I have 
not known of any case of an accident arising simply 
from the use of two engines. Colonel Rich refers to the 
case of the accident at Rednal which occurred in 1864; 
that was a case in which an excursion train was being 
run with two engines, but the cause of that accident 
was very simple. A certain portion of the line had 
to be lifted, and with a view of getting it done as 
rapidly as possible the gang was doubled. We had 
every reason then to believe that the men had been 
taking a little drink at their lunch, and as they did 
not send a man back with a flag, but stuck it in the 
bank, andas when the excursion train came down they 
had lifted a part of the road without ballast under it, 
the natural result was that the engine went off the 
line along the ballast till it came to a cross-over 
road, and then it was forced round, when the 
second engine struck the first, and so the frightful 
accident occurred, but that certainly did not occur 
from there being two engines to the train. 

32,835. (Mr. Ayrton.) Non constat, that because 
the second engine may have run into the first engine, 
the carriage which would have been in the place of 
the second engine would not also have run into it ? 
—Quite so. 

32,836. (Mr. Galt.) In going up a steep incline it 
would, I syppose, be .sometimes necessary to have a 
second engine ?—From the state of the weather or 
from the trains being unusually heavy it is sometimes 
absolutely necessary to run duplicate trains or to have 
a second engine. 

32,837. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does. the difficulty arise 
from the fact of the train being sometimes in excess 
of what you think it desirable to run with one engine, 
without its being sufficiently in excess. to render it 
necessary to make two trains ?—Yes ; ‘and it is not 
always possible to make two. trains, and when you 
advertise a train to start at 12 o’clock you can scarcely 
expect the passengers with their luggage to be there 
sufficiently early to start some little time before that, 
although we always do that in the busy seasons. 

32,838. If theré were only enough passengers to fill 
two carriages in excess of the one train, would there 
be considerable difficulty in making two trains ?>— 
There would, and in that case we should put on 
another engine. 

32,839. The servants might be in one part of the 
train, and the master, or mistress, and the children in 
another, and the luggage might also be in different parts 
of the train ?—-Yes, and it frequently happens at the 
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the very last moment after nearly all the passengers 
are in. 

32,840. And you could not then begin to separate 
the train ?—Not without a great delay to the first part 
of the train, and a much greater delay to the second. 

32,841. And disarranging the traffic all along the 
line ?—Yes. I consider that Colonel Rich is so fair 
and reasonable that if any one had been here to put it 
to him, he would have admitted it himself. 
~ $2,842. It is a question then in which all the prac- 
tical considerations connected with the management of 
traffic have to be taken into account in measuring the 
value of what may be called an abstract theory of 
running trains >—Certainly. As I have already stated, 
I should be exceedingly glad if we had not to run 
double engines, if Colonel Rich will show us how it 
could be dispensed with in practice. 

$2,848. (Mr. Galt.) Does it frequently happen in 
your ordinary working that you have to put on an- 
other engine, from London ?—Certainly, at certain 
seasons of the year. 

32,844. In the country does it often happen ?— 
Frequently. 

32,845. Have you reserve engines at different sta- 

tions ?—We have always engines in reserve at large 
stations, so that we can put them on if the locomotive 
foreman who is on the spot, or the driver says that 
the train will not keep time or cannot get up a bank 
because it is so heavy. They are practical men and it 
is in their power to say whether an extra engine is 
necessary or not necessary. 
' $2,846. I suppose that you seldom have more than 
20 carriages to one engine ?—We try to avoid having 
as many as that, but on some lines they have more 
than that. 

32,847. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you ever have 
oceasion to run your express trains with two engines 
for any great length of distance ?—Yes, for instance, 
we have occasionally to run the 11.45 a.m, train out of 
Paddington with two engines. That is a train that 
was put on with the view of being a quick and light 
train, but to show the value which the public put upon 
speed, they left the other trains and it has become one 
of our heaviest trains. It was not intended to have 
any connexion at all with South Wales, but the passen- 
gers discovered that by going by that train they could 
change at Swindon into another train, and a large 
number of the South Wales passengers do that; and 
when we tried to prevent their doing it there were 
numerous complaints. That I think will satisfy you 
that the public desire to have quick communication, 
and that in fact itis not quite in our hands to say 
what trains they will travel by. 

82,848. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think it possible to 
arrange a system of complete punctuality on your 
lines >—Unpunctuality arises from the following among 
other causes :—(1.) Passengers including families and 
servants, and commercial travellers arriving late with 
luggage, fluctuation of and uncertainty from day to day 
as to the number of passengers and quantity of luggage, 
in consequence of which delays take place and addi- 
tional vehicles have occasionally to be put on trains at 
the last moment or on the journey. (2.) The trains by 
which carriages are conveyed are subject to varying 
delays, as the description of traffic is most irregular. 
(3.) From the state of the weather, including wind, 
fog, frost, a slippery state of the rails arising from rain, 
frost, fall of the leaf, and other causes. (4.) From irre- 
gularity in trains which are dependent upon steamers, 
such as those which run to New Milford, Holyhead, 
and Weymouth, and ferries, such as those between 
Liverpool and Birkenhead and over the Severn be- 
tween Portskewett and New Passage. (5.) From any 
irregularity arising to trains timed to meet at junctions 
with the view of giving a through service. (6.) From 
the quantities of fish and other perishables sometimes 
sent by passenger trains. (7.) From vehicles requiring 
to be taken off on examination on the journey and 
others put on from slight defects, hot boxes, broken 
springs, &c. (8.) Irregularity in the working of goods 
trains. (9.) From delays in the collection of tickets 
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from passengers travelling without tickets in a wrong 
class of carriage or beyond their destination. (Under 
the byelaws as now approved by the Board of Trade, 
passengers who are found in trains without tickets are 
not subject to any greater liability than to pay their 
fare, unless it can be proved that there has been intent 
to defraud the company. As these irregularities are a 
constant source of delays to trains, it is most desirable 
that every means should be taken to induce passengers 
to take tickets and travel in the class of carriage for 
which they have taken tickets, by, if necessary, en- 
forcing a penalty for not doing so.) (9.) From acci- 
dents or irregularity on any part of the system or 
on other lines affecting the working of trains. (10.) 
From working in connexion with single lines of railways. 
(I mean by that that when the slightest irregularity 
takes place in a train going down a single line of 
railway it is always certain that there will be a delay 
to the up train.) (11.) From trains being sometimes 
specially heavy, and also occasionally requiring to be 
assisted up banks. The variations of the weather from 
day to day very sensibly affect -the work required to 
be done. The principal means for promoting punctu- 
ality would be:—(1.) To require passengers and luggage 
to be at the stations a sufficient time before the time 
that trains are advertised to start. (2.) To time the 
trains taking the maximum amount of time that 
would be required under all circumstances. (3.) To 
give a large margin of time at junctions. (The effect 
of this would be that passengers by trains on certain 
days of the week would be unnecessarily delayed on 
the journey from the traffic being frequently especially 
heavy on Saturdays and Mondays, and light on Wed~ 
nesdays and Thursdays, which is generally the case, 
on our system, at all events.) (4.) The time to be 
taken by the trains would have to be increased so as 
to allow for all the causes of loss of time in running. 
(5.) The number of through connexions and cross 
country trains would have to be reduced in number, 
or additional trains would have to be run. 

32,849. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As regards one point 
which you mention there, namely, that it would be 
necessary that the passengers should be at the stations 
before trains are advertised to start, is it not practically 
the case that the running time of your trains is a few 
minutes behind the time given in the time tables ?— 
All our passenger trains are intended to be started at 
the moment shown upon the time tables. 

32,850. Is not the published time the time up to 
which a passenger can buy a ticket >—The time up to 
which he can buy a ticket and at which the train starts. 

82,851. But thetwo cannot be simultaneous ?—I 
mean that the alteration would have to be made to 
enable us to start the train punctually to the advertised 
time. 


82,852. But not to enable the train to start punc- | 


tually at the time stated in your running table ?—Our 
running table is precisely the same as the advertised 
time for passenger trains. 

32,853. Take for instance your express train. You 
do not calculate upon its starting until a certain time 
after the last passenger has taken his ticket I presume? 
—The running time is clearly calculated as if the 
express train started, say, at 11.45. 

34,854. (Mr. Galt.) If you start at a particular 
time, say from Paddington, do you not make an allow- 
ance of a few minutes from that time for the train to 
arrive punctually at the next station ?—We do not. 
If we did do that the effect would be that on several 
days in the week we should have a little more time 
than we require. 

32,855. If you put down a train to start at 10 
o’clock the passengers come in and get their tickets 
up to 10 o’clock, do they not ?—Yes. 

32,856. It is quite impossible that you can start at 
10 o’clock do you not practically allow two or three 
minutes ?—We do not, we take the time in the time 
tables as the starting train. 

32,857. (Mr Ayrton.) Does it not practically work 
out in this way: that people being left very much to 
themselves by your arrangements, they come dropping 
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in at all times from half an hour before the time and 
that perhaps only one person comes in at the last 
minute to obtain a ticket ?—-Yes,and if he did so 
without luggage there would be no difficulty, but they 
sometimes come with luggage, and then of course there 
is a difficulty. ; 

32,858. It generally ends in the last minute not 
producing any great number of passengers, does it not? 
—Sometimes it does not, and on certain days it does. 
At Paddington, the place where the luggage is re- 
veived and labelled was at one time protected with 
iron bars, and as the office doors were punctually closed 
to the moment, we had numerous complaints, for the 
passengers who arrived just at the time the door was 
closed saw the trains through the railings and thought 
that they were badly used ; and the consequence was 
that we were obliged to build the place up so that they 
could not see the trains. 

32,859. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever met with a 
person who would contend that under all circumstances 
in severe weather, or frost or fog or snow, it would be 
possible to keep punctual to time ?—I have never 
found any one go so far as to say so, though I have 
found a great many who do think so in reality, though 
they do not say so in words. 

32,860. The objection has been made that some 
trains are systematically late; if you find, for instance, 
that a irain is almost systematically 10 minutes, or 15 
minutes, or 20 minutes, or half an hour late, do you 
not think that a change should be made in the time 
table, so as to make it conform with what the train 
actually appears to be able to do?—That is really 
the end which we endeavour to attain, and that is 
the reason of the alterations which are made from 
time to time. In recent years railway companies 
do not alter their times so frequently as they used to 
do. Many years ago it was the practice of nearly 
every railway company to alter the running of its 
trains every month, and I consider that that was a 
very great disadvantage to the public ; and amongst 
other companies the Great Western Company have 
endeavoured so to arrange their trains as to make 
alterations only twice a year. One of the disadvan- 
tages of those frequent alterations was that the through 
connexions were broken, one company doing one thing 
and another company doing another; although now 
there is no doubt that the public do suffer some slight 
inconveniences if a train does not run punctually by 
having to: wait some time before an alteration takes 
place-again. 

382,861. We have found in the returns that have 
have been made to us that there are some trains that 
are systematically late, and that in fact never keep 
time. It has been suggested that there ought to be 
some power or authority to compel the companies 
either by fining them, or by giving the passengers 
the means of redress, or by giving power to the 
Board of Trade or some other body to alter the time 
tables in some way so as to meet the case of sys- 
tematic delay in particular trains ; what would be 
your view on that point >—Before any such decision is 
arrived at, if it ever is arrived at, the public must 
take into consideration what it will lead to, and what 
I have previously stated is intended to convey what 
that would be. It is perfectly possible to make trains 
upon railways, to a very large extent run punctually. 
I do not say in all cases, but to a very great extent ; 
but the public must be then quite prepared to be 
always the maximum amount ot time upon their 
journey. 

32,862. (Mr. Ayrton.) You would have to adopt 
the continental system to begin with, and to declare 
that tickets should be issued only until five or six 
minutes before the time of starting to persons without 
luggage, and only until from ten minutes to a quarter 
of an hour before the time of starting to persons with 
luggage ?—Yes; I have myself been at a continental 
station and seen the train for 18 minutes, and they 
would not permit me to carry in my portmanteau. I 
might have travelled by the train without my port- 
manteau, but they would not allow me to carry it in. 
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32,863. If a passenger with luggage must come a 


quarter of an hour before time, you must also adopt 


the continental system that he is to deliver his Juggage 
to the officers of the company and have it registered ? 
—That I think would follow, so as to make it certain 
that the whole of the work was performed in sufficient 
time for the train to start. 

32,864. It would also involve, would it not, that as 
you would have the luggage on the platform, and all 
those arrangements to make, you must. keep the pas- 
sengers off the platform until the time you appoint for 
letting them on to it ?—Certainly. 

32,865. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that it weuld be 
necessary in {adopting any reform that might be de- 
sirable in our English system to adopt all the abuses 
that exist on foreign railways ?—I should think not; 
I think that even if the balance of advantages was 
considered to be in favor of ptnctuality, it would not 
be absolutely necessary to carry out every practice 
which they have abroad, but I venture to suggest that 
I do not think that in England they would ever stand 
any such inconvenience and serious loss of time as 
would be entailed by our taking the maximum amount 
of time over a journey. A man complains now, and I 
do not say at all unreasonably, if he is 10 or 15 or 20 
minutes late in travelling once a week, but I venture 
to say that after he had had some experience he 
would prefer to be late once a week than to be de- 
layed on the journey for that maximum amount of 
time for six days in the week. 

32,866. Would it be a~fair summing up of your 
opinion.that in no case under any circumstances what- 
ever would you allow interference from any power 
whatever, however systematically a train of any par- 
ticular company may be late ?—I say with all submission 
that I do not know the tribunal that would be practical 
and effective in controlling the timing and the working 
of trains upon a railway, except a railway company 
itself, unless the Government will take possession of 
the railways and then take the responsibility. I do 
not think that any person who makes such suggestion. 
as that, has the slightest idea of the enormous amount of 
returns and information which would be thrown upon 
any such tribunal, not by all the railway companies 
in England but by even one company. For in- 
stance for several years we have established what we 


call a running department, which is an office under the - 


superintendent of the line with experienced clerks 
under him to watch the working of the trains, and to 
take up every irregularity, and they work it out so as 
to enable the superintendent of that department to 
bring it before the various superintendents and before 
the locomotive department. We find the greatest 
difficulty in making that effective, and in fact, we 
have only recently increased that staff with a view. 
of improving it. Those men are experienced men, 
and have been in the service probably all their lives ; 
but putting the whole of that work and the corre- 
sponding work of every railway company into any one 
office, I have not the slightest conception what sort of 
man you would have at the head of it, or tribunal who 
could control it in case of difference. 

32,867. You are putting in answer to my question a 
case that no one assumes. You assume that there is some 
authority proposed to take entirely into its hands the 
arrangement of all the traffic of the country, no one 
suggests or proposes anything of the sort. The case 
which we are dealing with is this: Assuming that 
you have a train that is 20 minutes or half an hour or 


three-quarters of an hour late every day, without. 
any intention/at all of interfering with your ordinary. 


traffic arrangements, do you suppose that ,there would 
be anything unreasonable in some authority having the 
power of saying to the Great Western Company “ You 
“ are half an hour or three-quarters of an hour behind 
every day, and it is evident that you cannot keep 


your time, but evidently you cannot do it, and we 


to that particular train in conformity with what you 
“ are able to do.” Is not that quite a different thing 


your time, we give you credit for every wish to keep. 


require you to change your time-tables with regard, 


* 
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from undertaking to arrange the whole of your traffic 
tables ?—At first it might appear to be so, but you 


assume a state of circumstances which I could not 


admit from my experience. I do not know of any 
such case as a train being habitually late every day 
to anything like the extent which you mention; but 
assuming that a train was frequently irregular and 
that it was thought necessary to go into the working 
and running of that train, any tribunal who had _ to do 
that would find that they would be compelled to do 
what I have before stated, that is to say, they would 
have to go into the working, not of that particular 
train only, but possibly of every branch train running 
out of the main line. I have not taken it out lately, 
but I remember very well taking out the number of 
branch connexions that we had with certain express 
trains. That was when the South Wales line was 
broad gauge; I believe that there were about 35 
branches that fed that train, and an irregularity in 
uny one of those branches unless there was a large 
margin, led to some irregularity in the working of 
that train. Therefore you will see that any tribunal 


would have to go into all that. 


32,868. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is any train on your line 
fixed without your being satisfied that, supposing 


_none of the various accidents that you have mentioned 
arise, it could keep its time according to the time- 


table ?—Certainly not ; they are timed as a matter of 
course with a view to their running according to the 


| time-table. 


32,869. Is that timing the result of a careful in- 
quiry which has satisfied you that the times can be 
maintained, supposing that accidents do not occur 
here or there ?—Yes, under ordinary circumstances. 

32,870. Is there any means by which you can make 
a time-table which shall provide for cases of accident, 
which, by the very definition of the term, are things 
which cannot be foreseen and ‘provided against ?— 
Only by taking the maximum amount of time, so as 
to cover everything except a serious accident. 

32,871. That would be to allow between every two 
stations for the possibility of some accident ?—Yes, 
and also to allow for the possible loss of time from a 
train being heavy, or from the state of the rails, or 
from any other cause. 

32,872. Could not the effect be that every passenger 
would be delayed systematically in order to meet the 
possibility of some one being delayed on one occasion ? 


_ —Exactly. 
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32,873. And therefore the result would be that 
there would be a much greater amount of delay as 
regards the passengers than there is under the present 
system ?—The public would suffer continuously in- 
stead of exceptionally. The Commission have had 
from the Great Western Company, as well as from 
every other company, a return of the working of 
the trains for one week, which shows that on the 
Great Western line 83°11 per cent. of the trains 
were either punctual to time or within 10 minutes 
of their time, that 11°80 per cent. were between 
11 and 20 minutes late,.and that’ 5:09 per cent. 
were between 21 and 30 minutes late. I observe 
that a question was put to a witness, [ think by his 
Grace, whether that week which was taken was a fair 
week, and whether you might rely upon it, or whether 
any steps had been taken to make the trains more 
punctual in that week than would otherwise have been 
the case. Inasmuch as we have kept this very infor- 
mation for many years, I am able to give you exactly 
what the state of the running was in 1873. In the 
corresponding week of 1873 the per-centages were 
83°40 against 83°11, 10°20 against 11:80, and 5°75, 
against 5:09. 

32,874. In any one of those statements of the length 
of time is there a systematic delay of one train 
throughout that length of time, or are those long 
delays scattered over all the trains ?—They are scat- 


tered over all the trains. 


32,875. If it appeared to you that any train was 


uniformly delayed for a certain time, would you con- 


sider it your duty to examine into the question to see 
| \ 
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whether there was any defect in the time-table ?— 
Certainly. As I have already stated, we have now a 
running department whose duty it is to watch the 
running of every particular train, and to bring it for- 
ward at the periodical meeting of the officers, and it is 
the duty of the superintendent immediately to alter the 
working of the train, but as I have already stated, the 
alteration does not always take effect as rapidly as it 
used to, because we do not alter the trains so often as 
we formerly did. 

32,876. Is not the constant alteration of the time- 
table of the greatest inconvenience to the travelling 
public ?—Yes, and it is an exceedingly difficult matter 
now to alter our trains. 

32,877. In fact you perform the duty which it has 
Leen suggested that somebody else should perform, 
viz., the re-arranging of the time-tables when it 
appears that there is a constantly recurring delay ?— 
We do, and unless it is in the hands of persons who 
are responsible, I do not think that it is practicable 
to do it. If it was thought that in the interests of the 
public there should be any such tribunal, the better 
way would be to face the larger question at once 
“and say, Let the whole of the railways be put into 
** the hands of the Government.” 

32,878. Do you examine the running with a view to 
bring the time-table in adjustment with the actual 
running of the trains ?—Certainly, except in case of 
accidents, then there is nothing in connexion with a 
railway which causes so much discontent as the want 
of punctuality. 

32,879. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The running depart- 
ment would at once bring to your notice any unpunc- 
tuality >—The duty of the running department is to 
communicate with the different superintendents as to 
any irregularity. If it arises from a special cause, 
such as neglect, the parties are dealt with, but if it 
arises from a difficuty in running the train, then at. the 
next meeting of the officers the case is brought up. 

32,880. ( Chairman.) There is a case here in which 
it does not appear that there was any difficulty in 
the running of the train, but in the whole week it 
always failed to start to its time. That is a train run- 
ning from Reading to Basingtoke, and it started late 
25 minutes, 12 minutes, 41 minutes, 17 minutes, and 
22 minutes, so that it is late all the days upon which 
it ran ?—Is there no explanation to account for its 
unpunctuality ? 

32,881. There is no explanation whatever; IL 
singled it out because it is a train which has not lost 
a minute upon its journey, but has rather gained ?— 
The trains running between Reading and Basingstoke 
are not run for the traffic between those two places, 
but for the connecting traffic between the Great 
Western and the South-western lines, and no doubt 
the trains on that line are somewhat irregular, either 
from our trains being late at Reading or) from the 
South-western trains being late at Basingstoke ; but 
it is from no neglect whatever on the part of the people 
at Reading as to starting the train. I, of course, do 
not know which train is referred to, but I have not 
the slightest doubt that [ could give you the causes 
of the late start every day, and that it would arise 
from the non-arrival of other trains, especially in the 
month of August. 

32,882. It is waiting for something at Reading ?—~ 
‘Those trains are all run to meet through trains to the 
South-western line, or from the South-western line, and 
therefore it is a choice between two difficulties ; to 
start the train punctually without the through pas- 
sengers, or to delay the local passengers. 

_ 82,883. In your returns there are a considerable num- 
ber of trains in that position, not losing time upon the 
road, but habitually starting late ?—If you look at the 
Great Western system, and at the number of branch 
lines which they have, almost like a spider’s web, you 
will see that it is one of the most difficult railways in 
England upon which to time the trains. We could 
make if very much simpler (but it would not be to the 
interest of the company or of the public) by not run- 
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ning so many trains and giving more time between the 
junctions. ; 

32,884. I see here a small train from Landore to 
Swansea, but it seems to be rather a singular instance, 
it does not lose time in running but it is constantly 
late in starting ?—That is the branch train which 
runs from the main line into Swansea. Swansea is 
upon a branch, and not upon the main line, and there- 
fore that train has simply to run to and from the main 
line trains. 

32,885. When you come to see that it is always so 
very late, it seems to be of very little use to’ put it 
upon the time-table at all, because its late starts are 
thus, 40 minutes, 138 minutes, 15 minutes, 20 minutes, 
15 minutes, and 30 minutes ?—I have not the slightest 
doubt that that train is the train that meets the down 
express ; but the delay does not arise from the down 
express only being late, but from a train which comes 
from Liverpool over the Vale of Neath line, which 
ought to have preceded the express, being also late. 
We have been compelled this summer entirely to alter 
that working, and we are reconstructing the stations 
at Landore and Swansea with a view of improving 
that service altogether. 

32,886. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any opinion as to 
the effect of the company owning the trucks, as 
compared with each person putting traffic upon the 
line owning his own trucks >—That is.a subject which 
I have thought of many times over a long period of 
years. There would be very great advantage to a 
railway company in owning the whole of the stock that 
ran upon their line; they would avoid carrying trucks 
empty for long distances, and they would also save a 
good deal in shunting. Further than that, they would 
have a greater control over the construction of the 
stock than they have at present. I think I may say 
that those are the advantages. 

32,887. And they would have more control over the 
repairs of the stock, would they not?—They would 
have more control over the repairs of the stock. On 
the other hand, there are some disadvantages. I re- 
member that many years ago, we provided the whole 
of the mineral waggons for every trader on one of our 
northern lines, and we were quite willing to find all 
that they would require, but we eventually got into 
this difficulty, that when a colliery proprietor got the 
waggons up to his colliery, he loaded them whether 
he had an order for the coal or not. The consequence 
was that the waggons were sent down by hundreds to 
Birkenhead, even when there was not a vessel for 
them ; and I myself have pulled tickets off trucks that 
had stood there for six weeks. We had numerous 
meetings with the colliery proprietors, and we put it 
before them that it was utterly impossible for us to go 
on in that state, because there were many colliery pro- 
prietors who were actually suffering from the want of 
trucks at the time that they were allowing those trucks 
to be lying idle and useless. So we put it to them that 
they must come under some restrictions with regard to 
loading trucks without orders for the coal; and we 
offered to put up wires so that they might telegraph be- 
tween the port and their collieries, free, and we also said 
that there must be some demurrage upon trucks which 
were detained. We gave them time to consider the 
matter, and after a considerable time they came to the 
conclusion that rather than be restricted in’ competing 
with other collieries (for that was what it amounted 
to) they would find their own stock. I am afraid that 
where trade fluctuates it would be found exceedingly 
difficult for a railway company at all times to satisfy 
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traders if all the trucks belonged to the railway 


company, because the traders would think that there 
might be favouritism; otherwise I should prefer seeing _ 


the whole of the railway stock belonging to the rail- 
way company. 


32,888. In that case some collieries took advantage 7 


of you in order to secure having a great quantity of 


coals in the trucks at the discharging station, so as to — 


seize any vessel that came in, to the exclusion of the 
other colliery proprietors ?—So strong was the feeling 
that they were unanimous in preferring to do that with 
their own trucks rather than come to us under any 
restrictions. 

32,889. (Chairman.) You would not be able to work 
your own traffic, would you, unless you had the con- 
trol of the traffic of other people on the line ?—I do 
not see how it could be done without making that 
condition, and I fear that it would be a very difficult 
thing to carry out. 


In fact, unless we were very much 


more strict with the traders, and, in fact, more dic- ~ 


tatorial to the traders than we are at present it would 
be impossible. : 

32,890. In the case of some large machine works 
also, is it not a matter of convenience to the manu- 
facturers to have their own trucks rather than a com- 
pany’s trucks, so that no time may be lost in loading ? 
—I can scarcely say that, because we are not very 
tight upon parties if there is any difficulty in loading, 


T am afraid that we are not quite sufficiently strict 


with them, ee 

32,891. (Mr. Ayrton.) It comes, does it not, to your 
having a well regulated system of demurrage in con- 
nexion with the owning of the trucks by the company ? 
—I should not be at all afraid of the interests of the 
railway company not being provided for if the com- 
pany owned all the trucks; but I should be afraid 
that when there was a certain demand for trucks. in 
South Wales or in North Wales, an excess in fact of 
the ordinary demand, the colliery proprietors would at 
once say, You are favouring such and such a district, 
and you are not giving us a reasonable number of 
trucks. ; 


32,892. You have now to make arrangements, have - 


you not, as to how trucks shall be forwarded, so that 
one person shall not get a preference over another ?— 
With the traders’ own trucks there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever. But there is one very important point 


in the subject which you have raised, and that. is with / 


regard to avoiding the risk of accidents; and I am 
bound to say that I have a very strong feeling that 
sometbing must be done in order to guard more strictly 
against any risk of defective materials being put in 
waggons, and to ensure their being made strong enough 
to carry the load which they are marked to carry. 
My own impression is that there is no greater risk of 
accident before us than the risk of private trucks 


breaking down and running across the wrong line,) 
and other trains running into them; and that that is a 


description of accident against which we cannot at 
present make any sufficient provision. 

32,893. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is not your power 
of supervision and rejection of waggons sufticient to 


secure your line against that ?—Some years ago I ~ 


brought this matter before the Clearing House, and I 


got a committee of managers appointed to consider it; 
of which committee I was chairman, but we found — 
that there were legal difficulties in enforcing any 


general regulation, and the matter is now under 
consideration. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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Friday, 16th July 1875. 


PRESENT : 


His Grace tur DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM uw rue Cuair. 


Tue EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Tue Rigut Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 
Lizur. Gen. Sir J. L Simmons, K.C.B. 


T. E. Harrison, Esq. 
W. Gatt, Esa. 
E. F. Pevtew, Esq., Secretary. 


Henry Oakey, EsQ., examined. 


32,894. ( Chairman.) .) You are general manager of 
the Great Northern Railway ?—I am. 

32,895. How long have you been connected with 
the Great Northern Railway ?—For 25 years, 

32,896. During that time many of the causes which 
used to lead to accidents in the early days have been 
removed ?—Yes. 

_ $2,897. Such as accidents produced by broken 
chairs, or keys out, before the rails were fished ?—Yes. 

32,898. Ali those causes of accident have been 
removed?—They have. The rails are now stronger 
than they used to be: they are steel instead of iron; 
in fact all through the material in the construction of 
the railway has been largely strengthened and im- 

roved. 

32,899. The breaking of axles is not now of fre- 
quent occurrence in passenger trains >—No; I think 
that we have had one or two cases in five years, ori- 
ginating in defects in the construction of the axle. 

32,900, The most frequent accidents in the pas- 

_ senger trains are from collisions of some sort >—Yes. 

32,901. Arising frequently from apparent neglect 
or inattention to signals, or mistakes in signalling ?— 
Yes ; the mistakes in signals are the most frequent 

There are a great many more signalmen than 
there used to be, and trains run much closer than 
formerly in consequence of the establishment of the 
block system.: Formerly a train was never allowed 
to follow another under five minutes, but now it may 
follow in two minutes. 

32,902. When you speak of two minutes that 
would indicate that the length of the blocks was very 
short ?—Yes, near London ; and in all cases where 
the traffic is thickly worked the blocks are very 
short. 

32,903. Have you any cases of a half mile block ? 
wey the usual distance on the running line is two 
miles-at the least, it is sometimes less than two miles, 
a mile and a half is the minimum, but the rule is to 
have the trains.two miles apart on the running line. 

32,904. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What distance from 
London. would you regard as the running line >—Five 
miles out of London, an engine would not get into 
speed until it had got five miles out of London. 

32,905. Would that apply to other large stations ? 
—Yes ; ; it would apply to Leeds, or Bradford, and 
they would be four or five minutes before they would 
be clear. of continuous signals. 

32,906, ( Chairman.) Upon your line from London 


to beyond Peterborough -you. have ene or two level 


crossings ?—Yes, we have a level crossing at Newark 
of the Midland line and we have one at Retford of the 
Sheffield line. — 

32,907,, Have you block stations at those crossings ? 
—Yes, both north and south, and it extends on the 
south to the Newark Station, fom which the block at 
the level crossing is practically controlled, so that the 
train would be stopped at the Newark Station. 

32,908. The Newark Station would be worked by a 
special arrangement from the crossing ?—Yes. 

32,909. And the Newark man does not give “line 
clear” until he knows that that crossing is clear ?— 
dust so. / 

32,910, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How far north of 
Newark is the level crossing ?— About a mile. 

32,911. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have no rule to bring 


trains to a standstill at a level crossing of two lines ?— 


No. We do not limit the speed as to the level crossing 
at Newark; but at Retford we limit it to six miles an 


hour. 


32,912. Have you ever considered the expediency of 
an absolute rule, that at a level crossing there should 
be a dead stop >—No. 

32,913. Have you had any accident ?—We have 
had one in 25 years; it occurred about 15 years ago, 
by the sticking of the signal at Newark, and to prevent 
a recurrence of such an accident two men are always 
employed at that box. The signal had been repaired, 
and it did not act properly. 

32,914. (Mr. Galt.) Have therebeen any complaints 
upon the subject from the public >—No. 


82,915. (Chairman.) Retford is the next crossing 
which you have ?—Yes. 

32,916. You have had a mishap there, I think P— 
Yes; it could hardly be called an accident on account 
of the level crossing, because it was from the careless- 
ness of the driver of a goods train; the signals were 
against him, and he ran through the station. The 
train was composed of seven fish waggons and the 
guards van. The driver was prosecuted, but he got 
off. 


32,917. You said that the signals were all against 
him ?—There were two signals which were against 
him, namely, one at the crossing and one at the station, 
which was at “caution,” as it always i is, because every 
man on approaching that station is obliged to come in 
at ‘* caution.” 


32,918. But the station signal in that particular 
case indicated the same as if the train had to come up 
to the platform, it would come through the crossing 
would it not?—No, the crossing is south of the 
platform. 


82,919. Then the crossing signal ought to have 
stopped them ?—Yes, because it was at “ danger,” the 
driver ought to have stopped at the platform, and he 
ought to have stopped to have his wheels examined. 


32,920. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the reason 
for reducing the speed to six miles an hour ?—Because 
it is a crossing where the trains of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line run through, and it is 
further an exchange station, and we do not think it 
wise with those conditions to let trains run through at 
a high speed. 


32,921. Are your express trains limited to six miles 
an hour ?—Yes. . 

32,922. (Mr. Ayrton.) But in the case of the train 
to which you refer, the man had not seen it ?—No; 
the driver of the fish train ran into the train of the 
Sheffield Company, for which the signal was down. 


32,923. (Mr. Galt.) Within what distance of the 
erossing do they commence to go slowly?—They shut 
off steam ata certain distance from the station. ‘There 
are only three trains in a day which go through without 
stopping. 

32,924. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did the man who ran into 
the other train see the other train crossing the line ? 
—No, he could not see it. 

32,925. He came to it upon a curve ?—The station 
buildings were between him and the train. 

32,926. Your company has not adopted the absolute 
rule of stopping at a junction ?—No ; but we keep at 
a speed of six miles an hour. The accident which I 
have mentioned was the only accident which took place 
in 25 years. 

32,927. (Chairman.) Have you any other level 
crossings ?—We have one at Murrough, upon the 
Spalding line, and we have a level crossing in Lincoln 
Aeris within the station. 
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32,928. Tlave you any other level crossing ?—Yes ; 
there is one at Gainsboro’, where we cross the Sheffield 
line on a level. I do not know of any others. 

32,929. Have you had any mishap at Murrough, or 
Lincoln, or Gainsboro’ ?—No. 

32,930. At Lincoln the trains always stop ?>—Yes ; 
it is not an express running line. 

32,931. How is it at Gainsboro’ ?—The trains are 
very few; there are practically only six passenger trains 
there each way daily. 

32,932. (Mr. Ayrton.) Apart from the questicn of 

convenience to your traffic, do you consider that if 
the rule of both trains stopping at « level crossing was 
adopted a level crossing would be just as safe as any 
other kind of crossing Pp Yes of course that would 
make it absolutely safe. A level crossing at right 
angles is an inconvenience, because you cannot make 
it ‘absolutely safe except by the rule of each party 
stopping at the level crossing. 

32,933. Upon your line the level crossings are not 
very frequent ?—No. 

32,934. Therefore, would there be any objection to 
both trains stopping at the level crossing ?—It would 
occasion a loss of five minutes in every train. Tam 
speaking of Newark. 

32,935. (Chairman.) Take Retford ?>—That would 
make a ver y slight difference. 

32,936. At Newark you do not reduce the speed ?— 
ae 

2,937. At Newark, which was the first line there ; 
was re yours or the Midland Railway ?—The Midland. 

32,938. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you ever hear that there 
was an obligation of that kind in the United States ? 
—No. 

32,939. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that if an accident 
happens only once in 25 years, you would not consider 
it necessary to make any change ?—-Yes. It is the in- 
terest both of the Midland Company and of ourselves 
to make it safe. It is well signalled on both sides, and 
if aman runs up to the signal he is still clear of the 
fouling point. 

32,940. (Chairman.) Are any precautions taken to 
provide for cases of fog >—Yes ; we have special rules 
for fog, that a fog signalman is not to telegraph “line 
“ clear,” until the train has actually passed his box, 
and is proceeding on the journey. 

32,941. There was no fog at Retford when the 
accident, to which you have alluded, happened ?— 
No; it was a clear morning; it was at 7 or 8 o’clock 
in the morning. 

32,942. In the last three years you have had a con- 
siderable number of accidents inquired into by the 
Board of Trade, which show a want of caution or of 
attention by the signalman, or mistake >—Yes. 

32,943. In your opinion what is the general cause 
of those mistakes ; is it that the man gets confused, 
or is it from inattention ?—I think that the more 
usual cause is forgetfulness. I will give a case at 
King’s Cross station. A man admitted a train from 
the Metropolitan line into his circuit. ‘That train was 
detained, and before that train got out of his cireuit, 
he let in another train, and there was, of course, a col- 
lisien. It was nothing very serious no people were 
killed, but several persons were hurt and shaken. That 
was entirely from the mistake of the man in acting as 
if the previous train was clear, whereas it was not. — 

32,944. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you know how 
many trains he had then in his circuit ?—Only one. 

32,945. (Mr. Ayrton.) There was only one pair of 
fines >—Yes, and he was an extremely good signal- 
man, and was put there because he was a good man, 
He very candidly admitted that he had made a mis- 
take. I can give another and more recent case. The 
Scotch express was pulled up by the driver at some 
little distance from London because the bell on his 

engine was rung by the communication‘ ¢ord ; we never 
knew whether it was rung by accident or purposely ; ; 
he pulled up under the signal. The signalman forgot 
to put up his home signal, and seeing that an express 
train was apparently passing his box he gave “ line 
clear” to the signalman behind him; another train 
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came in, and seeing the home signal clear he ran into 
the Scotch train. The aceident would not have hap- | 
pened bnt for the guard putting his red light on; he i 
was anxious to get on to the train. b 3 

32,946. ( Chairman.) He did not like to be left 

behind 7 Ne, . 
2,947. That was not a mistake of the signal man? 
wi was an omission. ¢ 

32,948. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was it not a mistake; he 
gave “line clear” before it was clear ?—Yes. ia 

382,949. (Str J. L. Simmons.) If he had not given 
* line clear” the train would not have been allowed — 
to come in ?—No, 

32,950 (Chairman.) But he did not give “lime 
clear” until the train came in with steam on ?—Yes; | 
but it was close to the foot of his signal. 7 

32,951. (Mr. Ayrton.) The block system depends 
upon the infallible accuracy of a signalman P—Yes. 

82,952. And if you multiply that by every mile, the 
safety of a journey of 200 miles depends upon the 
infallible accuracy of 200 men?—You must not put 
it quite so high as that, because the block signal — 
operates both north and south, so that if a man makes 
a mistake in one action there j is a probability of its — 
being corrected. We will suppose the case of a train 
going north; the block signalman telegraphs “be 
ready.” The next thing is “train on line.” The 
man who receives’ telegraphs the northern signalman 
“be ready,” before admitting any he has therefore two _ 
messages to receive, and two to send, and we look | 
upon it, that, having those four actions which are | 
necessary, it is a great check upon the chance of a 
mistake. 

32,953. Supposing that a man is going upon one 
line, and that between the two blocks the train runs 
off the line on to the other, what is the effect as to the 
block signal of the other line?—'That we cannot 
provide against, because, supposing it to take place, 
unless a communication could be got from the train, 
either in one direction or the other, to the signalman, 
the train which was on the line fouled, would inevit- 
ably come to grief. 

32,954. (Chairman.) Have you a little thin wire, 
so that a man can cut it ?—No. 

32,955. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then there is an absolute 
plot in this system, which will only be found to be a 
blot when it is hit ?—Yes; we had a very serious 
case about seven or eight years ago near Newark. An 
axle in one of the waggons of a goods train consisting 
of about 30 waggons broke, and one of the waggons © 
fouled the line just when an excursion train of 30 
carriages was running northwards; they were going 
at 30 miles an hour; they had four breaks, but the 
train came on and dashed into the goods waggon. 
Unfortunately it was close to a bridge; the engine 
hit the bridge; it turned round and formed a com- 
plete buffer to the passenger carriages. About 18}; 
people were killed, and 100 were injured. 

32,956. That would be'as remarkable an sada! 
tion of the block system as the accident which has 
excited so much attention recently from another 
cause ?—Yes, 

32,957. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was the block 
system in operation there ?—Yes. 

32,958. Within what interval of time was it ?—It 
was almost instantaneous ; nothing could have pulled ” 
up the train. 

32,959. If you had had the telegraphic arrange- — 
ment, it would not have availed?—No; the guard of 
the soods train was injured, and before the driver 
could pull up, the accident occurred. : 

32,960. (Mr, Galt.) Nothing could have prevented 
it under any circumstances ?—No. q 

32,951. { Chairman.) There is, of course, the same 
risk on all parts of the line. where the trains are 
passing ?—Yes. 

32,962. And where you have the lines doubled the 
risk is increased ?’—Of course it is increased. 

32,963. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not the risk somewhat — 
increased if a man is under the impression that there _ 
is absolute safety from the block system ?—Yes; but — 
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nothing is to excuse a want of look-out on the part of 
the driver. 

32,964. If the driver is constantly to look after 
signals, and to look after his engine, he cannot be 
supposed to see to the state of the line ?—Practi- 
cally he has nothing to do but to look ahead and to 
look to his engine. In the case to which I have 
referred the line was fouled, and he could not knock 
the waggons on one side. 

32,965. (Mr. Galt.) Was any blame cast upon the 
company '—No; there were inquiries in courts of 
law, and it was held that there was no negligence. 

32,966. (Chairman.) Upon your block system you 
have distant signals ?—Yes. 

32,967. How far are they ?—About 800 or 1,000 
yards; we like to get them at 1,000 yards if we can. 

32,968. As a rule there are 1,000 yards between 
one signal and the other ?—From 800 to 1,000. 

32,969. So that an express train running at 60 miles 
an hour would meet one signal in a minute ?—Yes. 
On our main line we have taken especial care to give 


the distant signal a sky background, so that when a 


man has passed the home signal at one block he can 
frequently see the distant signal at the next block. 
32,970. Assuming that he takes his eye from the 


lamp he must look forward to the next signal?— 


Yes, 
32,971. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is he not bound to keep his 
eye on the next signal in case it should be against 


him ?—Yes, as it might be thrown up when he is close 


to it. I ride occasionally in the guard’s van in order 
to see the effect of the lights at night, and the guards 


_ all tell me that they think that the line is very well 


and about which we are very anxious. 


_ any 


signalled. 

82,972. ( Chairman.) Do you think that there is 
danger with this great number of signals from the 

strain which thexe is upon the driver ?—No; I think 

that the men consider that the line is safe when they 

have good signals. 

32,973. One or two drivers have spoken of tbe 
strain on their attention when the signals are very 
thick ?—There is not much strain, if the driver is 
accustomed to the line, because he knows where to 
look for his special signals. Taking the case of 
Peterborough, approaching Peterborough from the 
north there are perhaps 20 signal lights showing as 
you approach Peterborough station. A main line 
driver knows that his signal is the top signal ona par- 
ticular hand post, and he looks to it. 

82,974. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The drivers told us 
also that the strain, and the attention required, was 
so great, that they were not able to attend to their 
engines as they did formerly, and that it required a 
more skilled class of fireman. Have you found that 
to be the case ?—I cannot say that I have found it 
to be so within my own knowledge, but I know that 
the firemen are better than they used to be; they are 
not so much in the nature of a drudge, they are 
really in training to become drivers, 

32,975. (Chairman.) You have spoken of the high 
background which there is to the distant signals ?— 
Yes. 

32,976. You have carried them up to a considerable 
height ?—Yes. 

32,977. How does that work in fog ?—The lamp 
is not put so high as the daylight arm, but in fog 
there is a fogman as. near to the post as he can 
be, and the driver is told to run cautiously. It isa 
subject to which we have given very great attention, 
We have 
endeavoured to find some method which would restore 
to the driver, by means of sound, what he has lost 
from the absence of sight, but we have found nothing 
on which’we can rely. 

32,978. Taking your thain line, are you satisfied 
that the distant signal is so placed that the driver 


getting warning of the distant signal (which is all 


that he gets in a fog), can stop. short of the home 
signal ?—Yes. I may say that in our fast trains we 

have provided extra break-vans. 
32,979. How many vans ?—We have a van anda 
2. | 
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guard, to from three anda half to about four carriages, 
and sometimes in a fast train to every three carriages 
there would be a van and a guard. 

32,980. (Mr. Galt.) You have not a continuous 
break ?—No; we have not arrived at a conclusion to 
satisfy us that it would be safe to adopt any known 
break. at present. 

32,981. (Chairman.) Is it not necessary for practical 
working, that the break should be able to be worked 
from various parts of the train ?—Yes, but our breaks 
are spread over the train. 

32,982. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you use breaks 
on the engines ?—No, but only on the tenders, except 
with the tank engines, and there they have a break 
on the driving wheel. 

32,983. Do you find that that answers well >—Those 
engines do not.run at high speeds, they run at perhaps 
35 miles an hour. 

32,984. Have you had any complaints as to the 
machinery being injured, in consequence of the break 
being applied to it ?—No, the only information which 
IT have obtained (and I have asked the question several 
times from our locomotive superintendent in London) 
is, that the frequent application of the break blocks to 
these engines gives a slackness in the tyre, and that no 
doubt would be so. 

32,985. (Chawman.) It warms the tyre ? —Yes ; 
and it makes it slack. 

82,986. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you use wood 
or iron ?>—Wood. 

32,987. (Chairman.) In those cases they stop 
sharply ?>—Yes. 

32,988. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know whether they 
skid the wheels of the engines ?—They sometimes 
have to do so, but they will not do it if they can 
avoid it. 

32,989. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the objection as 
regards the tyre to be got over by using steel instead 
of iron ?—We do use steel tyres, but I cannot answer 
that question satisfactorily as I am not a mechanical 
engineer, 

32,990. (Chairman.) You have not heard of cases 
of accident in that respect >—No ; I have had many 
conversations with eur locomotive engineer as to the 
breaks, and, his opinion is that in the case of a four- 
wheeled or six-wheeled coupled engine, which does not 
run at a high speed, the block break might be safely 
applied to the driving wheels, but in the case of a fast 
running single engine he thinks that the advantage by 
doing so would be less than the power of shutting 
off steam and reversing the engine, which power the 
driver now has on his hand. 

32,991. But that would cause a great strain upon 
the machinery ?—Yes ; and it would only be done 
in the case of an emergency. It is not frequently 
adopted, but it is adopted as a last resource, and only 
in case of emergency. 

32,992. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not more likely to 
damage an engine than by applying a block break to 
the driving wheel ?—-There appears to me to be com- 
mon sense in that view. 

32,993. All the intermediate parts would undergo 
a great strain ?—Yes. 

32,994. The action of the break-block is not to 
reverse the engine ?—Just so, but the inconveniences 
of the break-block are that to a certain extent it 
might produce a torsion of the axle, because unless 
the break is put on instantaneously upon both sides 
there is a torsion, and therefore danger to the axle ; 
we do not now know the effect of it, and that is the 
reason why we are very chary in applying breaks to 
our carriages. ; 

32,995. (Chairman.) One wheel may have a much 
greater friction than the other?—Yes. __ 

32,996. You do not get rid of that >—No. ; 

32,997. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever had a 
report from your engineer upon the use of iron blocks 
instead of wooden blocks ?2— Not a formal report, 


but we speak to each other as to what is the right thing. 


to do. 
32,998. Do not the directors of your company take 
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sufficient interest.to require formal reports upon ques- 
tions of public interest ?—Yes; and they are written. 

32,999. Is not that a subject which the ‘board. of 
directors have considered, namely, whether. they 
should use iron or wooden blocks ?—-We have not 
come to any conclusion upon the question of the 
application of breaks. The subject of break power has 
been frequently before our board, and several months 
ago it was upon our’ recommendation that they in- 
creased the number of guards in a, train, and lately, 
upon the report of our locomotive engineer, the board 
determined to try the vacuum break. | 

33,000. Does your engineer give you a formal report 
in writing stating his reasoning upon the matter ?— 
Yes. 

33,001. Is that report laid before the board ?—Yes ; 
as a practice our board require written .reports upon 
everything affecting safety or expenditure ; and they 
are made monthly. 

33,002. (Chairman.) One source of danger for- 
merly was the facing points ?—Yes. 

33,003. Recently locking bars have been introduced? 
—Yes, 

33,004. When did you first introduce them ?—In 
1869 or 1870. We put two or three near London 
for the purpose of trying whether they would answer. 

33,005. After they had been in use for some little 
time it was found that they did not do what was pro- 
posed to be done ?—Yes; and we took them out. 

33,006. Do you remember when that was found to 
be so ?—I think in'about six months. We put down 
two close to the Metropolitan line, and one close to 
our goods sheds in London, and we found that the 
men could move those points. 

33,007. Although the locking bar was there ?>-—Yes, 
but not the bolt. 

83,008. It was found that the proportions adopted 
were such that in the interval between the leading 
wheels of one carriage, and the trailing wheels of the 
next, the rod could be changed ?—Yes ; and it gave 
way under the wheels. 

33,009. Those locking bars have come to an end, 
have they not'?—Yes; they were taken out. Then 
in 1871 we tried Saxby and Farmev’s, and I think 
that we gradually increased them until we got abouta 
dozen. Then the locking bolt was added, and with 
that we think that pretty nearly a perfect thing is 
arrived at, but that is by no means the last. 

$3,010. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Of what length are 
your locking bars now ?—Highteen feet. 

33,011. (Chairman.) When they were first intro- 
duced they were only 15 feet ?—Yes.. 

33,012. Have you found any of Saxby and Farmer’s 
too short ?—No ; becauss then the fault had been 
found out. 

33,013. Was the fault detected by the railway 
people, or by the inventors ?—By the railway people. 

33,014. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was it found that with a 
length of 15 feet a person could move the points, even 
though the wheels were at the other end ?—Yes. 

33,015. (Chairman.) Was not. it the case that the 
15 feet was just such a length that the carriages were 
off it ?>—Yes ; that was our objection, but. of course 
that could be remedied by lengthening it ; but as 
Mr. Ayrton says, they gave way, in fact, under the 
weight of the waggon, and in that condition they no 
longer acted. : 

33,016. If you had adopted the first locking bars, 
you would not have had a security ?—No, we should 
have had to pull them out. 

33,017. Do you remember the Wigan accident ?— 
Yes. 

33,018. When was that ?—In August 1873. 

33,019. Did you order a very large number of lock- 
ing bars after that accident ?—Yes, but we had some- 
thing like a dozen when that accident happened. 

33,020. You were experimenting ?— Yes. ; Un- 
doubtedly that accident assisted our decision. We 
would not incur the risk of an accident like that for 
the sake of the expense of a few locking bars. 
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33,021. When they are first invented you put 
down three ?—Yes, : ff 

33,022. And they failed >—Yes. : eS 

33,023. And you put down others ?—Yes, but they 
had not the bolt. 

33,024. And it was not until the bolt was invented 
that you put them down largely ?—That is so. 

-38,025. It is stated that your company ‘were 
frightened by the Wigan accident’ into buying 200 ? 
—I do not object t6 the term, but we had put down 
some before that, and had satisfied ourselves that they 
were useful things; and after that accident, of course, 
we got them as soon as possible. 

33,026. (Mr. Galt.) Did you ‘get 200 ?—No, we 
have not got so many facing points upon the line, 
but we have, T think, about 125. Upon all running 
lines now it is in the improved form. ; 

33,027. (Chairman.) Referring to the breaks, are 
you not aware that your fast express trains from 
York to Edinburgh are run with engines having 
breaks ?—Yes, but they do not run so fast as we do. 

33,028. But you have not heard of any complaint ? 
—No; on the contrary, Mr. Harrison, to whom I 
often speak on these matters, says that they turn out 
very well. ; 

33,029. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is their speed as high 
as yours between the stations?—No, we. run faster 
between London and York than they do. 

33,030. (Chairman.) What is your maximum 
running speed at any point ?—From 60 to 65 miles an 
hour. wag . . 

33,031. (Mr. Galt.) I think that your time tables 
give a greater amount of speed than on any Other 
line ?—-Yes, we have a tolerably level line. 

33,032, (Chairman.) But the time tables'are not an 
accurate guide ?—No. Our highest speed is between 
Hitchin and Peterborough on the down road, and be- 
tween Grantham and Peterborough on the up road. 

33,033. With regard to the action of the wheels, 
have you adopted the Mansell wheel, namely, the solid 
wooden wheel ?-—Yes, but not for break vans. 

33,034. Have you applied breaks to them ?—No. 

33,035. How long have you had those wheels in 
use ?—I should think for about 12 or 14 years. 

338,036. Have you had any failures ?>—Yes. I have — 
inquired about that, as it was a matter of interest to 
know it, and I find that there were five cases alto- 
gother. 

33,037. Were those failures on the road, or from 
weakness in the shops >—They were all failures on the 
road, but they were discovered before an accident took 
place, although it was while they were running. 


33,038. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How did they fail? — 


—At the boss. 


33,039. (Chairman.) Do you know whether it was If q 


found that one wheel was sound, and that the other 
was defective -—I think that it was so. 


33,040. You have not applied breaks to any great | 
number of those wheels ?—No. We haye not applied a | — 
break except in cases where the carriage is a break 


carriage, and where the use of the break is compara- 
tively light, we have not put them to the break vans, 
our locomotive engineer thinks that a break upon a 


wheel of that description would be most likely to 


damage it. 


33,041. If the break power from any cause only 


acts on one side a very great strain is thrown on a 
small surface of wood p—Yes. 

33,042, (Str J. L. Simmons.) The same objection 
applies to a certain extent in going round the curves ? 
—Yes, where one wheel is running at a higher speed 
than the other there are drags or slips. 

33,048. (Chairman.) You have not very sharp 
curves ?—No, not on the running line. 

33,044. Are these wheels generally in.use ?—Yes, 
in the passenger carriages. 

33,045. During what period have the five which 
you speak of been in use ?—The first was on the 23rd 
of November 1868. . digie 

38,046. That is for six or seyen years ?—Yes. 
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33,047. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you a very 
large number of them on your line ?—I think that you 

_ have a return of them; they are generally in use, and 
we adopt them for our new passenger carriages. 

33,048. Is there any peculiarity upon the line at the 
spots where these: wheels gave way ?—No; one gave 

“way near Peterborough, and the others were in York- 
shire. by 

38,049. (Chairman.) I see that you had 546 car- 
riages fitted with wooden wheels at the date of this 
return >—Yes. 

383,050. Do you remember what were the earliest 
wooden wheels which you adopted -—Mansell’s wheels 

were the first which we tried. 

v oie ‘T see that you tried them first in July 1861? 
—Yes. 

83,052. And those were all Mansell’s ?—Yes. 

38,053. (Mr. Galt.) Have you Mansell’s wheels 

— still?P—Yes. — ; . 

88,054. You have no other wooden wheels but 

_ Mansell’s ?—No. 

83,055. (Chairman.) Have you any return of how 
many have been found defective in the working >— 

_ Yes; I have written to ask.that question, and the 

_ locomotive ‘engineer says that those are all. 

_- 88,056. But according to your return you had none 

on break vans ?—No. 

_ 88,057. And you had no breaks upon those car- 
riages except in'some composites —Just so. 

33,058. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then it would ap- 
pear that when they gave way the defects were not 

_ easily discoverable by the carriage examiner ?—No. 
The solid part of the wood is covered at the boss by 
a circular plate on both sides, and unless there was 
some external damage, the carriage examiner could 
not discover it. 

' 88,059. (Chatrman.) In the time of which you 
have spoken you would not have had experience of 
the wood getting tender or worn ?—No. 

33,060. With regard to those wheels, if they come 
into general use, will there not be some inconvenience 
upon iaclines and at incline stations ?>—For waggons 
there will be. 

33,061. Preventing the use of sprags, or some 
such mode of security ?— Yes, but we have not 
adopted them for waggons, and I do not know any 
company which ‘has done so. I have seen a solid 
iron wheel, or a wheel with an iron disc, but the 
colliery people dislike it very much, because it pre- 

vents their spragging, every waggon so fitted should 
have a lever break. 


33,062. Taking many of the modern lines with 

their steep inclines, some other mode must be adopted 

' than spragging?—Yes. If those wheels were used, 

of course, there must be some other mode, such as a 
break in the waggon. 


i 33,063. During the last few years there have been 
| one or two cases of horse boxes and carriage trucks 
- running back when shunted, and there have been, I 
_ think, one or two cases of serious accident, and one 
or two of the men who have given evidence have 
_ spoken of inconvenience from the want of break 
_ ‘power, or of spragging the whole ?—No complaint of 
| that sort has come under my notice; and I do not 
- recollect any accident to have arisen from that 
Cause, p..-<1 

33,064. Have you any station with a steep incline ? 
_ —No, excepting in Yorkshire. Our steepest incline 
_ there is 1 in 50, but that is on a side line ; a local line. 
83,065. But there would be no means. of securing 
it by spragging in the ordinary way ?—No, they 
would have to do so by putting something behind 
_ the wheel: : 
83,066. Have the Great Northern Company any 
large extent/of single line ?—Not any great extent 
about 120 miles. , : 

ie 188,067. Upon what system are those single lines 
_ worked ?—All on the staf! and ticket system. 
88,068. Do ’you' consider that that is the safest 


| 
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mode of working single lines'?Yes, it is decidedly” 
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safer than any other plan. I quite think that the 
addition of the telegraph to a single line would not 
be a disadvantage, especially where the traffic is such 
that trains are obliged to follow each other with a 
ticket. 

38,069: Do you consider that the staff and ticket 
system is safer than telegraph working without the 
staff >—Certainly. 

33,070. I understood you rather to advocate, when 
the trains become thick, the addition of the telegraph ? 
-—Yes, to prevent the trains overtaking each other on 
the same road. 

33,071. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the greatest 
length of single line that you have in one piece p— 
Five miles from Hatfield to Luton. 

33,072. (Chairman.) You have no very long single 
line, have you-?—No. 

33,073. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you had any expe- 
rience of working a long single line?—No; the only 
opportunity which I have had of observing a long 
single line has been on the Highland Railway ; when 
I have been there I have taken the opportunity of 
acquiring such information as I could get about it ; 
and there they work by telegraph; but working by 
telegraph is not by any means free from difficulty. 

33,074. (Chairman.) If your company extended 
any of your single lines to a considerable length, 
should you advocate continuing the staff system ?— 
I should continue the’ staff system, and I should pro- 
vide the telegraph in addition. That is the result of 
my observation, so far as my experience goes at 
present. 

33,075. Your experience at present would lead you 
to continue the staff system, even in extended lines, 
although you might supplement it by telegraphic 
arrangements ?—Yes ; I think the use of the telegraph 
would prevent trains with a ticket running into a train 
in front. 

33,076. The staff system has not so much elasticity, 
of course, as the telegraph would have ?—No, but the 
staff puts a physical fact into the hands of the drivers, 
aud it does not leave him to depend upon word of 
mouth or any other direction, he is not to go without 
that particular piece of wood, or that particular piece 
of brass, and that is the best security the driver can 
have. 

33,077. (Mr. Ayrton.) But if the railways are now 
to be worked upon a telegraphic system, called the 
block system, when there are two lines, will it not 
be. just as safe to work a single line upon a telegraphic 
system ?—No, I think not. 

33,078. Why not ?—Because on a double line the 
trains are always running on each line in the same 
direction ; but on a single line the trains have to run 
over that single line constantly in opposite directions ; 
and the chances of mistake in starting a train at both 
ends of a single line would in my opinion be greatly 
increased if it was worked by telegraph without a 
staff. . 

83,079. But if the block system is a system upon 
which we can rely for a double. line, why cannot the 
block system be worked upon a single line ?—You are 
starting by assuming that you can rely upon the 
block system. Now the block system is not infallible. 
nothing worked by human hands is infallible, and 
therefore we try on all occasions, even where we have 
a telegraph, to strengthen it by any other advantages 
that we can. 

33,080. But the block system would be as infallible 
in the one case as in the other, would it not ?—Yes, 
if it were infallible at all. 

33,081. When you say that the block system on a 
single line would be working from both ends, would 
it require any more attention on a single line than 
it does on a double line now, seeing that the man 
at the block hasi to work both ends on two lines ?>— 
No, it would not require more attention. 


33,082. The man would have precisely the same 
duties to perform on the one line which he now has 
to perform on the two lines, would he not ?—Yes, 
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33,083. It would not be inevitable if it happened 33,098. And naturally, for his own self preserya- 


r 5 
bey, 2875. tion, he would do so ?—Yes. iat 


to be a straight line, and the people could see the 
signals on the trains >—Of course. 

33,084. (Chairman.) But the difference of the 
two systems is this, is it not, that if you have the 
staff itself there must be a sin of commission to cause 
an accident, while if you have the telegraph, a sin of 
omission will cause it P—Quite so. 

38,085. (Mr. Ayrton.) Whatis a sin of commission 
as compared with a sin of omission, because you 
commit the omission, do you not ; is it not a distinction 
without a difference ?—Speaking in the ordinary 
language of every day life, there are two different 
kinds of sin, sins of commission and sins of omission. 
The one occurs when a man does something he ought 
not to have done, and the other when he omits to do 
something that he ought to have done. 

33,086. (Chairman.) Taking the instance of the 
Highland Railway where a station master permitted 
a train to start without the incoming train having 
been stopped, that would be a fault of omission, would 
it not 2—In one point of view it would. 

33,087. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not that an obvious fault 
of commission, because is it not the duty of a station 
master on a single line to despatch the train ?—Yes. 

33,088. (Chairman.) The station master says 
nothing, but the train goes out.—He would start the 
train. 

33,089. (Mr. Ayrton.) If he despatches the train 
it is a sin of commission, is it not ?—I think it is 
scarcely worth discussing. 

33,090. ( Chairman.) Do you not think that in 
such a case (which is an actual case) the necessity of 

having the staff would have brought it to the mind of 
the particular engine-driver or station master that 
there was something wrong ?—Yes; of course I do 
not know the circumstances of that particular case ; 
but I think that the staff would have been, at any 
rate, a very good reminder. But that system is not 
infallible, but recently the staff was at one of our 
stations, and an engine-driver had a ticket given 
him to go, but for some reason he did not go at the 
time appointed, and in the meantime another engine 
had come in, and the staff was given to the driver of 
that engine. ‘Then the engine-driver, to whom the 
ticket had been previously given, was about to start, 
but was happily stopped. 

“38,091. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The ticket train 
ought to have preceded the staff train ?—The ticket 
train ought to have preceded the staff train, but it 
followed it. 

33,092. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not the disadvantage of 
the staff this, that if the two parties hush up the 
transaction no possible record remains of it >—That 
would be so, no doubt, if all parties conspired to 
withhold the truth ; but that would apply to every 
case. 

38,093. If you have a book and receive the mes- 
sages you have record, and there is no getting over 
the book, is there ?—But even if a book is kept the 
man may not enter it. 

338,094. Then there is the fact of its having been 
despatched at one end and not having been entered at 
the other >—But I am assuming that one man made 
a blunder and that the other did not enter it, and 
that the first man got it put right at his end. That 
is the case with the staff. 

83,095. But the man who despatches the message 
enters it in his book when he despatches it, does he 
not ?—Quite so. 

33,096, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It would require 
collusion between two station masters at least, and 
the driver and the guard, to conceal a thing of that 
sort, would it not ?—It would be the .guard’s duty to 
report any irregularity upon every journey. 

33,097. Does the guard know anything of the staff ? 
—It is stuck upon the engine, and the guard of the 
train is bound to see that the driver has got the staff 
before he starts. The guard is the captain of the 


33,099. What is your precaution to prevent the 
ticket being issued improperly '—The ticket is 
only issued when the staff is in the station. For — 
instance, supposing that a train is going eastward, 
and the staff is at the station at the west end of 
the line, any number of trains may be despatched in © 
succession, so long as the staff remains at the east 
end, because nothing can come from the west without — 
the staff. 

33,100. But what is to prevent a station master 
issuing a ticket when the staff is not there ?—There — 
is a little physical protection in this way, that the — 
tickets are kept in a box which is locked by the staff; 
the staff is the key to it’; it would be absurd to put 
that very high,’ because any piece of wood or iron 
of the same shape as the staff would unlock the © 
box. 

33,101. Are you aware that on a certain line that — 
actually did take place, and that tickets were im- 
properly issued; and would it not be advisable to use 
some better lock ?—The object of insisting that the — 
staff should do it was that the staff must be present — 
there before the ticket could be issued. 

33,102. But still the staff might be put into the 
form of a good key, might it not ?—Yes. i 

33,103. (Chairman.) That is met on several lines: ~ 
to a considerable extent, is it not, by an ordinary 
lock and key being permanently attached to the staff ? 
—TI am not aware that that is the case. 

33,104. (Mr, Ayrton.) However, all sorts of mis- 
takes might occur; the station master might go and 
unlock the box with the view of taking out a ticket, 
and might take it out and use it at the wrong time; 
in fact the staff has the same relation to an intelligent 
administration that keeping accounts with a wooden | 
tally has to keeping accounts by arithmetic, has it 
not ?—It is no doubt a rougher mode of working, 

33,105. (Chairman.) At the same time the want 
of the staff with the train causes both driver, guard, 
and station master to think of the possibility of aeci- 
dent ?—Yes, quite so. 

33,106.. The driver would hesitate to go if he had 
no staff, would he not ?—Certainly, he must not go 
without the staff or a ticket. 

33,107. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Then there is the’ 
check of his being reported when he gets to the station 
at the other end ?—Yes, 

33,108. (Chairman.) And also the line gets blocked 
up when the staff has gone wrong ?—Certainly, and 
occasionally we have had to send a man on a horse to 
go back and fetch the staff. Supposing that a train. 
that ought to have brought the staff to a station has 
not brought it, to prevent a complete block of the 
trains at the other end, a man has been sent on a. 
horse to fetch the staff. 

33,109. (Mr. Galt.) Do you happen to know any- 
thing of the working of the Irish single lines ?—I do 
not, I have been in Ireland, but I have not been there 
on business. 

33,110. As I understand you are decidedly of opinion ~ 
that the staff is really the only safe system ?—I should 
not like to put it as hign as that. As far as my own 
experience goes, it is the safest that I know; but, 
though I would rely upon it, I would in long lengths 
add the telegraph. : 

33,111. But you would not consider that the tele- 
graph alone is a safe system ?—No, I think that of 
the two I should prefer the staff alone. 

33,112. ( Chairman.) You would not dispense with — 
the staff ?—No. 

33,113. (Mr. Galt.) The Thorpe accident ’ arose 
from being solely dependent upon the telegraph, did 
it not ?>—Yes. 

33,114. (Chairman.) Have you had any greater 
difficulty of late years in procuring competent signal- 
taen than you had before ?—Yes ; since the system of 
blocking and interlocking has become more generally 
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prevalent all over the country, we haye had greater 


difficulty in training the signalmen, because every man 
cannot work the telegraph. 

33,115. Many a man who was a good signalman for 
the old system, and who was thoroughly trustworthy, 
could not get into the new system ?—No; we have 
been obliged to remove old signalmen because they 
could not acquire the working of the telegraph. 

33,116. (Sir J. L, Simmons.) When one of your 
lines is closed for repair, do you work it under the 
same rules?—Yes, but it is very seldom that that 
happens ; we have a special instruction always pub- 
lished for single line working, in case the line is 
closed by any accident or otherwise, and a pilotman is 
specially appointed to control the working. 

33,117. (Chairman.) In the Highland single line 
That a 
pointsman on December the 25th started a special 
train without authority, and without ascertaining if 
the line was clear. In that case, if there had been 
a staff, the driver might have prevented it?—Yes, I 
did not know that that particular accident had hap- 
pened there. 

33,118. On August the 26th, the next year, the 
station master was censured for despatching trains in 


- the wrong order ?—Without any casualty resulting? 


There was nothing to run against in either of those 
cases. 

33,119-20. (Mr. Ayrton.) In those cases precisely the 
same dangerous consequences would ensue with the 
block system, would they not ?—That practically is 
the block system. 

33,121. But in the ordinary block system on your 
double Jines, would not the same dangerous conse- 
quences ensue ?—Not in the double lines, because on 


_ a single line the great danger to be avoided is that of 


the trains coming in opposite directions. 

33,122. Supposing that there were not two trains, 
of course there would be no danger; and, supposing 
that there were two trains going in the same direction 
and with the block system, the same possibility of 
danger (in neither of those cases did any danger 
arise) would arise, would it not >—Undoubtedly. 

33,123. It is a mistake that any one person in any 
one block cabin all through the line may make ?— 
Yes, 

33,124. (Chairman.) But ona double line the trains 
would be following each other, would they not, and 
therefore there would be more possibility of avoiding 
accident than when the trains were meeting ?—No 
doubt ; but I understood Mr. Ayrton to put this ques- 
tion :—Supposing that a slow coal train that would 
take 10 minutes going through a circuit were admitted, 
and that before that slow coal train had passed over 
the line a fast express were admitted into the same 
circuit, in that case an accident might no doubt hap- 
pen unless the driver of the fast express caught sight 
of the slow coal train in time to stop. 

83,125. Still the collision would not be so severe as 
though the trains were running towards each other, 
and there would be more time: to check them ?—Yes, 
because one train would be increasing its distance. 

33,126. (Mr. Ayrton.) The failure of the system is 
equally great in the one case as in the other ?—Yes; 
the principle of the accident is the same. 

33,127. (Chairman.) On August the 27th 1874, 
the station master despatched the 9.40 train without 
orders ; the 2.40 special train not being stopped at the 
previous station, they came in sight of each other ; no 
accident happened, but in that case, under the staff 
system, one or other of the drivers would have hesi- 
tated >—Yes; one or other of them would not have 
left without the staff. 

33,128. In another case where a slight accident did 
oceur at the Boat of Garten Station, on the Highland 
line, the train left the previous station, although they 
could not get the line clear; the pointsman allowed 
the train to start, although, as he swid, that Boat of 
Garten had not taken the block. The staff would 
have checked the driver in that case, would it not ?— 
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Yes ; it appears to me that the staff system would 
have prevented each of those possibilities of accidents. 

33,129. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you found a man who 
committed such errors as those in charge of signals, 
would you continue him in your employment ?—If he 
was an old servant, I probably should not recommend 
the directors to dismiss him, but we should certainly 
disrate him, and put him in a place where he would 
not have to exercise his judgment again. 

33,180. You would think that if arailway company 
still kept a station master in its employ, after he had 
so misconducted himself, it was avery ineflicient admi- 
nistration ?—I do not like to sit in judgment upon the 
conduct of other companies, but if a signalman makes 
a serious mistake, we do not, as a rule, trust him again. 
The signalman that I spoke of at King’s Cross, for 
instance, was disrated. : 

33,131. (Chairman.) Do you find that the oceupa- 
tion of signalmen, now that they are so much confined 
in the boxes, is unpopular with the men ?—It is un- 
popular with young men, but married men, especially 
if we can give them a cottage or a bit of garden near 
the place, settle down and become very contented. It 
is a nice job, as they call it; it is under cover, and 
when the work is heavy, the hours are not long, and 
where the 12 hours’ scheme is adopted, the work is 
generally light. 

38,132. But the younger men do not take to it >— 
The younger men, as a rule, do not like being shut up 
in a box. 

33,133. With reference to the block system, the ar- 
rangement of the instruments, and of the locking 
apparatus, has been very much modified since it was 
first invented, has it not P—It is quite a different thing 
from what it was. When we first opened the line, we 
began by blocking the tunnels near London. We have 
seven tunnels near London, and most of them are on 
steep gradients ; that is to say, 1 in 2C0. We biocked 
those in all cases when the gradient was against the 
load; that is to say, we blocked them down. The first 
thing that we did was to prevent two trains entering 
the tunnel at the same time. 

33,134. Without going so far back as that, the 
block system and the interlocking arrangements, which 
were invented 10 years back, in 1865, have been 
materially varied and improved, have they not ?— 
Very much so, in fact it is only within the last two or 
three years that we have had an efficient interlocking 
apparatus. 

33,135. The first apparatus might be distinguished, 
might it not, by calling it a locking apparatus, but 
not an interlocking apparatus ?—Yes, or rather it was 
a concentrating apparatus bringing all the levers 
together. 

33,136. Up to within four or five years you found 
great difficulty with the longer distances, did you not, 
because they had not then devised the compensating 
arrangement ?—I do not know that we had any very 
special difficulty upon that ground, but of late years, 
owing to the refinement to which this interlocking 
has been carried, all the points are gathered together, 
and tke boxes brought as near as possible to the places 
where the facing points, for example, exist. 

33,137. You have four lines on part of your road, 
have you not ?—We have four lines on part of our 
road down as far as Wood Green, which is five miles 
out of London. 

33,138. In what way are the signalmen arranged ; 
do the blockmen take charge of all the four lines ?— 
Yes, as a rule, but at busy junctions like Finsbury 
Park we have separated the up and down working. 

33,139. Where that is done, what number of trains 
would aman have to bear in his mind at a time ?P— 
It is possible that he might have four. ; 

33, 140. Might be not have more ?—He might have 
a down slow train, and he might have a down fast 
train, and he might have another down slow train. 
He might have three trains on each two lines of rail, 
TY think. 

33,141. That would rather increase the thought 
which would be required of a man, would it not ?— 
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Yes, I think that he might: certainly have three désiind 
on each pair of rails, that is to say, he might have: 
six trains at one time, but that would be “quite an 
extraordinary cir Cafiiaunnee! 

33,142. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you give him any board 
which indicates the state of the signals immediately 
in front of him?—In some of the boxes there, is a 
repeating semaphore. 

338,148. (Chairman.) At tous stations where 
there are four lines, have you introduced the system 
of advanced signals ?— We have to some extent 
but not largely. Where the block boxes are near 
each other we do not like the system of advanced 
signals, we do not think that it isnecessary. We have 
no advanced signals where we have four lines except 
at the station, but not at the intermediate boxes. 

33,144. That practically doubles the number of 
trains which may be within the man’s eye, does it not? 
—Yes ; and. where the sections are long it may be 
very useful. 

33,145. Where you have four lines what is the 
space between the rails ?—Six feet. 

33,146. How do you provide for a fog signalman at 
a distant signal where there are four lines, having to 
signal the middle lines ?—Practically he would have 
to step over the one pair of rails. 

33,147. Is there nothing more than the ordinary 
six foot between the lines in those cases ?—No. 

33,148. Have you had any men killed in the process 
of fog signalling ?—I cannot call any instance to mind. 
There are a great many poor fellows killed in one 
way or another, but I do not recollect an accident 
arising out of fog signalling. 

33,149. In constructing any further lines with four 
pairs of rails, there would be no difficulty would there 
in either choosing a place for a signal near a bridge, 
where the piers widen, the line out or in giving the 
lines a little extra width ?>—No, that might be provided. 
Of course, in London or near the big towns the space 
is very limited, especially where you approach over a 
viaduct or a bridge. 

33,150. In constructing further lines would there 
be any difficulty in making such a provision ?—No. 

33,151. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) There seem to have 
been 13 men killed, and 18 injured during the last 
year in fog-signalling on railways, so that ‘it would 
appear to require attention would it not ?—No doubt. 

33,152. (Chairman.) With reference to the inclines 
or steep gradients on your lines, you have on some of 
the branches rather steep ones have you not ?—One 
in 50 is the steepest gradient which we have. 

33,153. Have you had any accidents from trains 
overpowering the breaks, or carriages breaking away 
and running back ?—No. With passenger trains of 
course no question of that sort arises, because the 
trains are always light but we put two break vans at 
the end of every goods train, and we do not allow them 
to run more than 12 or 14 trucks with one engine. 

33,154. Has that limit reference to the number of 
break vans or to the power of the engine ?—To the 
power of the engine. For example, the steepest 
that we have is from Batley to Drighlington; there 
we limit the number of goods waggons to nine, and 
they have two breaks. Those are 10 ton vans, and 


those are loaded wagons that I speak of where they ~ 


are limited to nine, with empty waggons they take 12. 


38,155. You use a cord communication between 
the guard and the driver, do you not ?—Yes. 

33,156. Has the cord been found to answer or to 
foil’?-—Tt has been very seldom tried; it has been 
found to answer three or four times because three or 
four people have stopped the train without any justi- 
fication for doing so; but it is no doubt a very difficult 
thing to make that cord serviceable when there is a 
long train. If there is a train of 20 or 25 carriages 
the var ying heights of the carriages and the friction 


-of the rollers prevents its being | worked very con- 


veniently. 


33,157. Haye you had any experiments tried upon 
your Ting to see what power is required to pull that 
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cord under different circumstances ?—No ; I do not ; 


think we have. 

33,158. Do you not enti that it would be desirable 
to test and find out where the great difficulty arises ? 
We find, practically, that for 12 carriages or any 
moderate number of carriages we can depend upon it 
thoroughly and that it answers very well, and to that 


extent it is of great value with our express trains — 


which seldom have more than 12 carriages. 


33,159. Have you any idea of the power which is 


required to pull that cord over the pulleys ?—I have 
not. 

33,160. We have hal it in evidence from Mr. All- 
port that it requires very great power, much greater 
than could have been expected, to move it over the 
pulleys, even on one carriage. Do you find that the 
cord acts up to 12 or 15 carriages ?—Yes ; we can 
rely upon it up to 12 or 15 carriages. 

33,161. (Mr. Galt.) It: is very seldom that you 
have trains of more than 15 carriages, is it not ?— 
It is not very seldom, but 15 is about the average 


number of carriages in our fast trains to which this’ 


communication would be applied. I see that the 
numbers run thus:—i6, 12, 15, 14, 18, 15, 17, 14, 
and in one case 21, 

33,162. You referred to having 25 carriages, but 
that occurs rarely I suppose P—That would not be an 
unusual length of train, for a train not an express. 

33,163. Would you have two engines on such a 
train as that ?—No, we should not. 25 carriages 
would be a good train and’s long train, but we should 
not require two engines for it unless it was to travel 
@Xpress. 

33,164. What rate would you go?—30 miles ‘an 
hour. 

33,165. That, I suppose, would be an excursion 
train ?-Yes, or an ordinary passenger train on some 
special day when there was an archery féte or a 
flower show or races when all the people wanted to 
come away at once. 

33,166. (Chairman.) It was found by Mr. Allport 
by experiments which he made the other day on the 
Midland carriages that on 15 carriages using the 
pulleys which are in ordinary use for the cord of 


communication it required at the 10th carriage 41 lbs.’ 


at the 13th carriage 46 Ibs., and at the 15th carriage 
50 lbs. to move the cord ?—I should not have thought 
that an unreasonable weight. 

33,167. And it required 14 lbs. to move it on the 
first carriage, whereas doing away with the pulleys 
and running the cord through some ordinary braiss 
links it only required 29lbs. on the 15th carriage. 
That would rather seem to show that there was 
something wrong with the pulleys, would it not? 
—The cord sometimes gets jammed between the edge 
of the pulley and the frame, and there is not a per- 
feetly horizontal strain upon the cord where the 
carriages are of varying heights and varying widths. 
When | you have a carriage truck i in the middle of the 
train the cord has to be carried down from the rail- 
way carriage to the centre of the truck and then up 
again. 

33,168. Does not the great difference in the power 
required to move the cord show that it is worth 


examining into to see whether it cannot be made to | 


work quite easily ?—Yes. We have been experi- 
menting in. the direction of an electric communica- 
tion. 

33,169. This would be much simpler if it could 
be made perfect, would it not?—Yes. I have been 
trying for a year to find a good electric communica- 
tion, but I have not succeeded as yet in finding one 
upen which. I can perfectly rely. 

33,170. In fact, yoy. have slight interruptions of 
the electric circuits between your block stations, and 
those interruptions, of course, would be fatal to the 
communication in the train ?— Yes. 

33,171. You have no system of electric communi- 
cation upon which you can perfectly rely to act un- 

varyingly during the year ?—Just so; and thunder- 
storms not infrequently will discark the electrical 
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arrangements, and ‘our ‘trains have to go slowly on 
that portion of the line until the communication is 
restored. i a 

33,172. I see that on a curve with the pulleys 
the power required on the fifteenth carriage to move 
the cord was 105 Ibs., but. that without pulleys at all 
it only wanted 51 Ibs.?—That would, no doubt, be on 
the outside of the curve. 

33,173. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you tried the use of 


a rounded eye with the cord ?—I have been trying - 


in the direction of a telegraphic communication. 
I think that very likely a rounded eye would work 
well, and I think that it is quite worth trying. We 
have now fitted its own rope to every carriage. A 
continuous rope is awkward because of detaching a 
carriage at a station. If we had these eyes we might 
have them less frequent. 

33,174. But you might have an eye to open at the 
side without anything to catch, and that would enable 

you to whip out the rope and take the carriage off 
without threading it through ?—Yes, that could very 
easily be done ; and I think that our engineer has 
been trying a new system of eyes to promote friction- 
less running of the cord. : 

33,175. (Mr. Galt.) Are those eyes used by any 

railway company ?—No; I had not heard of them till 
the other day. We tried an experiment on the Mid- 
land line of having the cord through the centre of 
the carriage, but we thought that rather worse than 
having it outside. 

33,176. (Siz J. L. Simmons.) Do you think it 
desirable that passengers-should have an opportunity 
of communicating with the guard or with the engine- 
driver >—Yes; there are some circumstances under 
which it would be a material advantage, and so long 

as it is not abused I.think it is an advantage that we 
ought to give to the public. 

33,177. Would you prefer that the passengers should 
be able to communicate with the guard or with the 
driver ?—With the guard. The guard would. look 
along the line to see whether there was anything im- 
mediately dangerous, and if not, he would pull his bell 
to the driver, and the train would be pulled up at the 
next block station... They would not stop a train 
between two blocks if they could avoid it. 

33,178. (Chairman.) But if the communication 
were direct. to the driver, and the driver had his com- 
munication pulled, would not his first inclination be 
to shut off steam ?—No doubt it would. 

53,179. It would be safer, would it not, to leave the 
passengers to communicate with the guard ?—Yes. 

33,180. (Mr. Ayrton.) It would be inconvenient, 
would it not, to distract the attention of the driver 
from his engine by having a communication between 
him and the passengers ?—Yes. 

_ 83,181. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) Have you had any expe- 
rience of a guard moving along the train ?—We dis- 
courage it. It is very dangerous, and the modern car- 
riages are so wide relatively to the construction of the 
railway that it could not.be safely done. _ 

33,182. (Mr. Galt.) Do you'know whether many 
accidents happen on the continental lines from that 
cause?—When I was, abroad J asked particularly 

_ about that, because a man came to our carriage (and 
that is what drew my attention to it), and they said 
that men were very frequently hurt; that was on the 
French line. . 

83,183. (Mr. Ayrton.) But the whole of their 
rolling stock is constructed to enable them to walk in 
that way with the least possible danger, is it not ?— 
Yes; but they explained to me that the wind catching 
a, door just as the man was closing it would sometimes 
knock him off, and if he was stooping back to shut the 
door he might be caught by a post, ora bridge. 

33,184, (Mr. Galt.) Assuming thatit could be done 
with safety, do you ‘think there,is much practical in- 
convenience in it ?—No. But if you make that. pro- 
vision for the guard to go outside you may have the 
passengers going outside too, unless you locked them 

in, and you: might have afellow. getting» out. of one 
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part of the train and doing some damage in another 
part of the train, and then getting back again. 

83,185. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know whether it is 
pretty well understood that the guards in this country 
decline to adopt such a system ?—No; I do not think 
they would refuse to do it if it was safe. 


_ | 83,186. (Earl of Aberdeen.) You rather discourage 
it, do you not ?—We rather discourage it certainly, be- 
cause I think it is very dangerous to the men. . 


33,187. (Chairman.) It is on record, is it not, that 
guards have in this country, while a train has been 
running, on some alarm haying been given, gone along 
two or three carriages ?—Yes ; but the modern carriages 
are very wide; they are nearly a foot wider than the 
old carriages. 

33,188. (Mr. Galt.) Under the arches the carriages 
would be very close to the roof would they not ?— 
Yes. 


33,189. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see from a return 
that has been ‘prepared by the Board of Trade that one 
in 28 of your goods guards has been either killed or 
injured, and one in 438 of your shunters, could you make 
any suggestion as to reducing the risk to those people 
in any way, because it seems a very alarming pro- 
portion ?—It is a very alarming proportion, but I 
think there must be something wrong; and I will tell 
you my reason for thinking so. Taking the shunters, 
for example, we are credited with 690 shunters, while 
the London and North-western Company, who are three 
times our size, are only credited with 508, and the 
Midland Company, who are about double our size, are 
credited with 446. There must be a misdescription of 
somebody’s in that return. . 

33,190. I think that in the preliminary observations 
to that return they say that there is some difficulty at 
present in consequence of the companies calling the 
men by different names ?—Since I saw this return I 
have sent to the other companies (but I have not 
got the information yet) to ascertain how they really 
make up their return, because this is obviously 
wrong. 

33,191. Taking the total in that return, the propor- 
tion of servants of the Great Northern Company killed 
and injured would We about 1 in 95, the killed are 1 in 
881, and the injured 1 in 27. That seems to be a 
large number, and it is net so heavy as it is on some 
of the other lines, for I find that upon the Great 
Western the number of killed or injured was 1 in 51, 
vand on the London and North-western lin 62. Could 
you make any suggestion or give the Commission any 
idea as to the cause of it ?—I cannot. _ If I could have 
made any suggestion that would have done any good 
we should have carried it out. ‘There are compara- 
tively few of those accidents that really happen in the 
act of doing any particular work; but they appear 
to be inseparable from the work of a goods yard, 
either resulting from the men. forgetting where 
they are or carelessly walking without thinking. I 
know it is difficult to avoid walking carelessly, because 
I have often myself in going through a goods yard 
forgotten to look about until somebody has warned me 
that a goods train is coming, and those men who are 
in it every day of their lives are no doubt less careful 
than I should be. 

33,192. We saw in one goods yard an arrangement 
for disconnecting waggons by means of a pole, do you 
use that >—Yes; we are getting that into use as much 
as we can. It is used a good deal in Yorkshire, and 
to some extent in London. The men were not handy 
with it at first, and they said that it incommoded them 
in running between trains. But I was in the yard the 
other day, and I was glad to see that the use of it had 
become more prevalent. We have tried two: or three 
plans for coupling and uncoupling without going in 
between the waggons; but have found nothing that 
would really practically answer... When we were at 
Newark a man brought in an invention to me at the 
hotel, and I ordered it to be tried.’ It seemed, perhaps, 
one of the most hopeful, but we have not got anything, 
and have seen nothing that will prevent a man going 
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between the waggons if he wants to do his work 
smartly. . 

33,193. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You caution the men, 
I suppose, not to do it?—We caution every man not 
to do anything recklessly ; but it would not be true to 
say that we caution them not to go in between the 
trucks to couple or uncouple them, because it is done 
every day under our eyes in the yard. 

33,194. And you do not attempt to check it by 
punishment or any thing of that sort ?—No. 

38,195. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that the work is 
carried on more quickly if you allow the men to go in 
between the trucks when the trains are in motion ?— 
Yes, and the men do sot like to be slow over their 
work ; you see them jump upon the foot-plate of the 
engine while it is in motion, and they uncouple the 
wagegons while the train is still moving. 


33,196. Is there any rule preventing it ?—No, we 
prevent what is called fly-shunting, and that to a large 
extent I daresay has fallen into disuse, but it is done 
to some extent everywhere. 

33,197. You have the rules, but you do not enforce 
them ?>—It would be misleading you, and it would be 
untrue to say that we do not know that fly-shunting 
is done with goods and coal trains, but not under any 
circumstances with passenger trains. 

33,198. But could you not prevent it ?—No,I do 
not think you could prevent it. 

33,199. Supposing, for instance, that there was a 
fine inflicted upon a company every time it was done, 
would not that prevent it ?—I will give you an ex- 
ample: we had two porters killed at different times at 
King’s Cross station because they would run alongside 
the express trains and catch hold of the handles to let 
the passengers out. They cannoned against some- 
body, and were knocked under the train. The inspec- 
tor was ordered to keep a strict watch, and fine 
every man 6d. who ran alongside the train. We 
enforced it frequently ; but zealous, active men don’t 
like to see the train pass them. 

33,200. Do you find any difficulty in enforcing 
your rules about drunkenness ?—No, there is no difli- 
culty about that. A man who gets drunk never stops 
in the company’s service. 

33,201. We see by the returns for last year that 
there were in shunting operations, 186 men killed, 
and 720 more or less injured ; do you mean to say 
that if the directors were determined to put a stop to 
these breaches of the rules, they could not as easily 
put a'stop to them as they could to any other breach 
of the rules ?—These poor fellows were not killed in 
consequence of breaches of the rules; they were 
chiefly the result of pure accident. 

33,202. But if you determined to enforce these 
rules as you enforce the rules with regard to drunken- 
ness, do you not think that it could be done ?—But 
drunkenness affects other people, and may cause 
accidents to other people, and therefore we are very 
much sharper with men in any position where a mis- 
take of theirs may cause a fatal accident to the 
public. — 

33,208. In a case of that sort, it is to be assumed 
that you could not enforce the rule, unless you were 
assisted in some way by the Government, and that 
the Government determined to enforce it, and said, 
“ There is a large number of men killed, and the 
“ companies have certain rules in their books which 
“ they do not enforce, and we will fine a company 
“ 51, every time that it is permitted;” do you not 
think that in that case you would very soon put a 
stop to it ?—Let us bring it down to the point ; what 
are we to be fined for? We desire that the men should 
not do it. 

33,204, For instance, if in any case you were fined 
1/., and if the men knew that for an act of dis- 
obedience of that sort they would of course be dis- 
missed, while at the present time they know that no 
punishment whatever of any kind follows ; do you 
not think that that knowledge would operate to pre- 
vent their breaking these rules ?—We think that the 
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Jaw of self-preservation would be the first law that 
they would obey. In practice, men in their desire to 


do their work well and smartly will get between 


waggons while they are moving, though they know it — 


is not expected of them. 

33,205. That is from the want of some. effectual 
power to enforce it, is it not >—I do not see how you 
can compel a man to protect his own life. If it is 
dangerous, there is the man in the position to see that 
it is dangerous; he not only is not asked to do it, but 
he is warned not to do it, and yet he does it. 

33,206. Then, why not punish him ?— What are 
we to punish him for ? f 

33,207. For breaking the rules. You have got 
those rules, and you punish him for hreaking other 
rules; why should you not punish him for breaking 
those rules ?—The rule putting it briefly is that a 
man is not to put himself into danger; he is not 
desired to do it, but yet he does it. 

33,208. The case is put forward in this way. It is 
said that those rules exist, but that they are syste- 
matically as you admit broken, and they are not at all 
attended to; but in the event of any man being killed 
the companies are in a position, at the coroner’s 
inquest, to produce the rules, and say, “well it is not 
“ our fault, it is contrary to the regulations ” ?—I 
think you will see that the accidents to men from 
causes that may be so construed are very few indeed, 
and do not represent anything like the numbers that 
are shown here. ah! 

33,209. I presume we may take the returns of the 
Board of Trade as correct ?>—I am taking them asmy 
basis. We will take the Great Northern returns of 
this year, and sce what the causes of those accidents 
were, 

33,210. (Mr. Ayrton.) We want to know how the 
six shunters were killed, and how the ten were injured 
on the Great Northeru ?—Take the one on the 16th 
of January (page 23). The engine started suddenly, 
the man was riding in the last waggon, and he was 
thrown out and injured. I have no doubt that he 
would be a shunter. On the 23rd of February (page 
24), a shunter named Sheridan, engaged in the goods 
yards at Leeds, was knocked down by some goods 
waggons and much hurt. 

33,211. The description given there was merely 
that when he was standing in the wrong place the 
waggon ran against him and knocked him down ?— 
There is an instance on the Ist of April, a shunter 
named Mason; when getting on to an engine standing 
in the station, slipped and had one of his feet run 
over by the tender. 


33,212. That has nothing to do with the coupling ? 
—No; the accidents from coupling are not so frequent 
as we suppose. 


33,213. (Zarl of Aberdeen.) It has been sometimes 
stated that the men*éould not get through their work 
in some cases without adopting this expeditious mode 
of fly shunting ; is any means taken to avoid that 
objection >—No doubt they can get through their 
work more quickly. . But fly shunting in itself is not 
dangerous; the origin of the objection to fly shunting 
was the damage that was done to the stock by the 
carriages being kicked back instead of being gently 
pushed back ; but fly shunting and double shunting 
is a necessary practice in every yard in the country. 
A goods train arrives with its load for perhaps four or 
five or more different places, the waggons are unhooked 
and the train is backed; a push, more or less gentle, 
we will say, is given to some portion of it, and one, 
two, or three waggons are turned bythe pointsmen 
into the sidings. ‘he blow to the rolling stock was 
the original objection, but as time wore on and ex- 
perience was gained, there is no doubt that people 
crossing the line on which those waggons were coming 
without an engine were hurt because a waggon going 
at a moderate speed comes very silently, and unless a 
man looks. out he is knocked down and run oyer. 
That is a fair description of fly shunting, and these 
are the causes of objection to it, that it damages 
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the stock, and that unless the men in the yard take 
great care they are apt to be knocked down by the 
waggons. Bey 

$3,214. If it it necessary to adopt it, why is it very 
often forbidden in the rules ?—I do not think it is 
forbidden in ours. It was formerly forbidden. 

(Sir J. L. Simmons.) On the Midland railway it 
is forbidden, I think, except in the case of experienced 
shunters. 

83,215. (Mr. Ayrton.) The description of the 
shunters killed and injured is not the result of the 
breach of any rule, but it is the sum of all the acci- 
dents that happen to persons in those situations, is it 
not ?>—- Yes; but I understood Mr. Galt in his former 
examination not to confine himself to the shunters 
but to refer to the general danger of the work in a 
goods yard. a. 

33,216. (Mr. Galt.) I think that I might sum up 
your opinion on this matter by saying that you do not 
think it possible to take any more precautions gene- . 
rally than you take at present to prevent accidents to 
the men ?—Yes, but you will be kind enough not to 
put that too high. Ido not know of any precaution 
that we can take that has not already been taken in 
the way either of machinery or of accommodation for 
the protection of the men. 

33,217. You quite understand that I am not making 
any reflection on your management, on the contrary I 
have heard your line spoken as well as of any in the 
country ?—I am very anxious upon the subject; it is a 
matter, of constant trouble, because these poor fellows 
get hurt, and we are very desirous that these accidents 
should be avoided. We always make up their wages, 
and provide them with employment so soon as they 
are fit for any work. 

33,218. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that there is 
a great movement of the goods stock occasioned in 
the yards, in consequence of so many persons having 
claims to particular waggons as their own property 
which have to be taken from them, and returned to 
them separately ?—Yes, there is a large amount of 
shunting, especially in the coal traffic, undoubtedly 
resulting from the varied ownership of the waggons. 

83,219. Would it not strike at the root of the 
great number of injuries that arise in the goods yards 
if there were less movement of those waggons ?—Yes. 

33,220. Do you think that that would be brought 
about, if the whole of the rolling stock belonged to 


the company, and was under its control ?— Un- 


doubtedly, the possession by the company of the 
whole of the rolling stock would materially diminish 
the work in every goods or mineral yard in the 
country. 

33,221. And especially in the matter of shunting ? 
—Yes. 

33,222. Would it also afford greater expedition in 
the conduct of the business in enabling you to send 
the first number of waggons that came to hand in the 
direction that you wanted to send them ?—Certainly 
it would. 

33,223. Has your board had under consideration 
the possibility of becoming the owners of all the good 
stock ?—Yes; they have had it under consideration, 
but I cannot say that it has been considered with any 
present intention of buying it. That is very large 
question, and it could only be done effectively by 
concurrence on the part of all the companies, and 
especially of those in competition, for instance, the 
London and North-western, the Midland, the Great 
Northern, and the Great Western. If those four com- 
panies, which are in competition daily and hourly, 
agreed to buy the waggons, then it might be done 
effectually, but not otherwise. 

33,224. (Chairman.) You must also have the con- 
currence, must you not, of all the other companies 
in the kingdom, because otherwise you would still 
have private waggons coming on your lines ?—Yes; 
but the Caledonian and the North Eastern own the 
goods stock on their line to a large extent. 

38,225. Neither completely >—Neither completely. © 
33,226. (Mr. Ayrton.) It would be a question, 
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would it not, of degree, if everybody did not come 
into the arrangement ?—No doubt. Of course rela- 
tively there would be » very much smaller number of 
private waggons than there are at present, and the 
working would be lessened to that extent. 

33,227. Do you think that there would be greater 
economy in the use of the waggons if they were 
entirely owned by the companies P—Undoubtedly, as 
amatter of practical working, there would be great 
economy in the use of the waggons and in the hand- 
ling of them at all points. 

33,228. (Sir J. L. Stmmons.) Do you think that 
you would get greater security from the waggons 
being constructed in your own yard and under your 
own supervision than from their being built for pri- 
vate parties ?—Yes, I think I may say that the 
(sreat Northern Company’s waggons are, as # rule, 
very much better than the private waggons; but I am 
not disposed to condemn the construction of private 
waggons, because many of them are very good 
indeed. 

33,229. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you not also get rid 
of that which has always been an embarrassing ques- 
tion, viz. the repairs to the waggons of. private 
owners when they are away from their own yards? 
Yes; but Ido not know that they suffer very much 
on that account. We either repair them for them at 
our depdts, or at Peterborough and Doncaster we 
provide them with a place where they can repair them 
themselves. 

33,230. (Chairman.) All the large waggon-owning 
companies have men at the important junctions, have 
they not ?—Yes; but still, of course, we should have 
less diversity of steck, and the wheels and the 
running gear would eventually grow to the same 
standard. [t would take some years, but the 
waggons, as a whole, would no doubt be better. 

33,231. (Mr. Galt.) Uave you any power to ex- 
clude private waggons ?—No. 

33,232. (Chairman.) Would it not be necessary, in 
order to carry out the system completely, that the 
power of sending private waggons over the railways 
should be cancelled ?—Yes ; but that must be done by 
law, because we are specially bound by our several 
Acts to carry the carriages and goods of the public. 

33,283. Many of the waggons built for private 
traders are built in accordance with specifications 
sanctioned by the companies are they not ?—Yes ; 
when any of our customers desire it we send them a 
copy of our specifications, and tell them that that is 
the class of waggon which we like to see on the line; 
but we cannot insist on their adopting it. 

83,234. If some pressure arose in a district for coal 
waggons, and the company owned them all, should you 
be able to supply every colliery equally, or would it 
not raise questions of partiality?—Of course, we 
should be open to that, because at certain ;times of the 
year all the waggons that now exist in the country are 
not enough. 

33,235. (Mr. Ayrton.) Could you not make an 
arrangement with every person who wanted waggons 
on the line that would put him in as good a position 
as if he had waggons of his own by determining 
the traffic arrangements which you always have to 
make with a large freighter what should be the maxi- 
mum number of waggons that he should have, and 
what should be the demurrage, and so forth, for the 
use of them ?—Yes. In fact you, the railway com- 
pany, instead of the waggon company, would let him 
the waggons at some rate or other, to be agreed 
«pon. 

33,236. The railway company would agree to pro- 
vide him with waggons, and they would agree to 


_eharge him a demurrage in the same way that the 


waggon company charge him when he hires waggons 
from them ?—Yes. . 

33,237. (Chairman.) But would not that operation 
entail marking the waggons for particular districts >—- 
Not necessarily, because the arrangement might be 
made for say 50 seven ton waggons or 60 ten-ton 
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waggons, and: it would not matter to him if he had 
No. 100 or No. 10,000 if he got his 50 waggons. 

33,238. (Mr. Galt.) Would private waggon com- 
panies complain very much if there was a general Act 
of that kind ?—No doubt all the waggon owning com- 
panies would object to it very strongly because it 
would depriving them of their trade. 

33,239. (Chairman.) What protection would a corn 
merchant or other dealer have in the case of the company 
not being able to find him waggons from press of busi- 
ness, so as to afford him a convenience equivalent to that 
which he now has from having his own waggons r-—We 
should be bound by our undertaking if we bought up 
all the waggons and undertook to supply everyone 
with waggons. If we showed that the trader was 
asking for an undye number of waggons, or much 
beyond his average number, I do not think that we 
should be held liable, but if we ill treated him and 
gave to Jones something that we refused to Smith, of 
course we should be liable. 

38,240. A private trader, if he knows that he is 
going to have a large amount of business next week, 
probably employs not only his own waggons, but hires 
from some waggon company a lot of waggons, and 
therefore gets enough waggons to carry out this par- 
ticular order at the particular time; but if the rail- 

way company owned all the waggons, what arrange- 
ments would he have which would give him a security 
equivalent to haying his own waggons ?—He could 
not have any security short of hiring the waggons of 
the company. 

33,241. In fact, to place him in as good a position, 
he would have to hire waggons, would he not, and to 
keep them idle perhaps for his own purposes as he 
docs his own waggons, in order to have them ready 
for an emergency ?—Yes. 

33,242. Would not another trader A. call upon the 
company to take them away from B. if they were not 
in actual use by B., and to hand them over to A.P— 
Experience would, no doubt, teach us the means of 
obviating the difficulty. 

33,243. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would there be any .dif- 
ference between the trader’s position then and his 
position now if he chose to bespeak waggons from you 
and to keep them on his premises, and to pay the hire 
of them in the same way that he does now to anybody 
from whom he hires them ?—No ; but if he sent for 
waggons and did not use them we should take them 
away. 

33,244. But if he chose to pay a rate which would 
make it worth your while not to enquire about the 
waggons, you would have no objection to let him have 
them, would you ?—Of course not. 

33,245. Is there not arate at which third persons 
are very happy to let him keep their waggons as long 
as he likes ?—Yes. It would practically make the 


railway company the waggon owners; but if we had 


to ear-mark the waggons to each individual, we 
should be as badly off as we are now. 

33,246. The only mark that he would put on them 
when he despatched them would be his ticket, which 
he would have on a large board, perhaps, while they 
were actually in freight for him ?—I do not think that 
in practice there would be any difficulty, or, at least 
there is no insuperable difficulty that I can see. 

33,247. It would not put him in any worse position 
than he is in now, would it ?—No. 

33,248. (Mr. Galt.) Is there such practical incon- 
venience in the working of the present system that 
you think that such a great change as that is desirable? 
—Speaking from an economical and commercial point 
of view with reference to railway interests only, I say 
yes, decidedly ; but. I should have some hesitation in 
coming to a conclusion upon so large a question. I 
think that we should have to look at the possible effect 
upon the trade of the country, and the iron and the 
coal interests, and these waggon people themselves. 

33,249. Looking at it in those respects which you 
point out, and apart from the special interests of the 
company, do you think that the necessity is of such 
a pressing nature as to warrant such a change ?—No, 
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I do not, think it is of such a pressing nature as to — 
justify exclusive legislation for it. é 

33,250. Are there general complaints from any 
parties now>in reference to the management of the 
coal traffic >—-No ; the only class of complaint that we 
get is that the traders’ waggons have been delayien on 
the road, 

33,251. I suppose, as a general rule, you are able 
to meet all the wants of your customer, with regard 
to the coal traffic ?—We only find a few waggons for 
coal. We let the coal owner or trader provide his own 
waggons. 

33, 252. You have not many cases of lawsuits, have 
you, in reference to any complaints ?—No; we haye 
very few indeed. 

33,253. So that on the whole you would come to 
the conclusion that, although so far as regards the 
special interests of the company, such a change would 
be undoubtedly for their benefit, yet as regards the 
interests of the public there is nothing to warrant 
such an interference on the part of the Legislature ?— 
T think that that would be a fair representation of my 
opinion. 

33,254. (Chairman.) Do you think that there 
would be any greater risk in the waggons remaining 
in private ownership if there was proper control over 
the building of them than if they belonged to the 
companies >—No, it is not in my mind so much a 
question of risk as a question of convenience, and 
what I may term commercial management, that induces 
me to recommend thatthe waggons should belong te 
the company; but, in answer to Mr. Galt’s question, 
whether I should feel justified in asking for com- 
pulsory legislation to prevent other people owning 
waggons that run on a railway, I say no, Ido not 
think that we have arrived at such a state of things 
as to justify any demand for that. 

33,255., (Earl of Aberdeen.) Does not the existence 
of private waggons put an obstacle in the way of any 
such thing as that safety coupling to which you have 
alluded ?—Of course it would. But, supposing that 
we found a really good coupling, it would probably 
take us, with every desire to carry it out, four or five 
years, or perhaps more, before we could get it into 
our system, and during that time, if it were found 
obviously good, we could urge ‘it or recommend it in 
the building of all new private waggons. 

33,256. (Chairman.) The waggon companies prac- 
tically adopt the specification of the railways over 
which their waggons will be most generally used, do 
they not ?—Very nearly so. 

338,257. And they also send them out with the 
ordinary form of coupling in use in the district P— 
Ves. 

33,258, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And you have a 
power of rejecting any waggons not in accordance 
with the specification, have you not ?—We have the 
power to reject any waggon that is not fit to travel, / 
but we cannot reject, “for instance, a waggon that) 
is not made of quite such good timber as our, 
standard. 

33,259. Could you reject a waggon which is not 
provided with a proper coupling ?—Yes, we should 
reject a waggon which was not provided with a proper — 

coupling. 

338,260, For anything that would affect the safety 
_ the travelling you could. reject the waggon ¢ a 

es. 

33,261. (Chairman.) Do you subject those waggons 
to the same, examination by your waggon examiners 
as you do your own?—Yes; they are in all respects 
treated as our own when they gee on a our rail- 
way. 

33,262. You give them the grease, do\y you not ?— 
Yes, they get the grease. . 

33, 263. (Mr. Galt) Do many accidents happen in 
the working of private waggons ?—The: accidents 
caused by the breaking down of private waggons are 
more frequent than accidents caused by the breaking 
down of railway waggons; not our own waggons 
simply. The private waggons, as a rule, carry very 
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much heayier loads than the company’s waggons, be- 

cause they are employed chiefly in the coal trade. 

The company’s waggons very seldom carry more than 
‘four or five tons, but a coal waggon carries from seven 
to 10 tons. 

83,264. (Chairman.) Isuppose the average load 
of the company’s waggons is not three tons r—No, itis 
about two and a half tons. 

_ 33,265. And I suppose the average load of a private 
waggon is at least over six tons ?>—Yes, we average 
our coal trains now at seven tons each waggon. 

33,266. Your private waggons are practically used 
in carrying your coal, your road metal, brick, and 
grain, are they not ’—Not in carrying grain. 

33,267. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find that 
private owners work their waggons longer than the 
company’s waggons are worked, that is to say, that 
they continue working them when they begin to re- 
quire repair ?—Yes, J think they work them to a greater 
extremity than the railway companies do ; but we have 
not had any accident resulting directly from that 
because they are stopped at one or other of the junc- 
tions the moment it is discovered. 

33,268. What are the principal accidents that 
happen to those waggons?—The breaking of springs 
and axles. 

33,269. And tyres ?—There are not so many acci- 
dents to tyres, because they do not run at high 
speed. 

33,270. (Chairman.) I think in the returns you 
will find that very few tyres of private waggons are 
broken, and that it is the axles and springs that 
break principally ?—It is so. 

33,271. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) A spring breaking is 
not so very dangerous an accident, is it ?>—It lets the 


- waggon down, and if it lets the waggon down at one 


i 


end, it will probably lift it off at the other, and a 
spring breaking is often the cause of serious accident, 
by getting the waggons off the road. 

33,272. (Chairman.) But private waggons are un- 
doubtedly subjected to heavier loads than the com- 
pany’s waggons, are they not ?—Undoubtedly, and 
they receive greater shocks. They are made with 
dead buffers, and not with spring buffers, and taking 
the average load at seven tons, and the waggon at four 
tons, there is a moving load of 11 tons, so that there 
is a great shock. 

83,273. There was one question which I have not 
asked you on a different class of matters, and that is 
with regard to joint stations. I think you have on 
your line some joint stations ?—Yes ; comparatively 
few important joint stations, 

33,274. Could you tell me what they are-?—We 
have Knottingley, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and 
Wakefield. 

33,275. You are using the term “joint stations ” 
for strictly joint ones, those which are jointly owned ? 
'—Yes; those places which I have named would cover, 
in fact, all the joint stations of any importance. 

33,276. Have you had any extensive enlargements 
‘of any of those stations ?—In the case of Knottingley 
and Wakefield, we rebuilt them some years ago jointly. 
Wakefield, I think, I recollect cost something like 
240,000/., and Knottingley 120,000/. 

33,277. Were they long under discussion ?>—Yes. 

38,278. When I say “long,” were they two or three 

ears under discussion ?—I daresay they were; cer- 
duinly two years. 

38,279. Were they longer under discussion than 
similar cases of stations owned hy yourselves which 
required enlarging ?—Yes, certainly ; all joint matters 
are longer than independent matters; all joint station 
questions occupy a longer time in settlement than 
where a station belongs to one company. 

33,280. One fact has come out rather prominently 
in the inquiry of the Commission, and that is that 


stations where there have been difficulties in accom- 


_ modation, delays in meeting the traffic, are joint sta- 


tions ?—I should think that would most likely be so. 


'. Taking our Leeds Station, and taking Halifax Station 
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I think both of those would have been improved long 
before this if they had been our own. 

33,281. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) At the present time 
do they require improvement ?—Yes, they both require 
In the case of the Leeds Station the 
plans are prepared. In regard to the Halifax Station 
powers were obtained in the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bill this session to buy the land for it. 

33,282. (Chairman.) I suppose in a joint station 
difficulty arises first from the number of parties that 
have to agree ?—Yes. 

33,283. And then engineers take different views of 
the plans ?>—_Yes. 

33,284. The directors, representing the different 
companies, take different views also? —'They take 
different views of their necessities for the expendi- 
ture. 

33,285. And is it not very commonly the case in 
the joint stations that the enlargement is not likely 
to bring into any one company a remunerative return 
for the outlay ?—That is the difficulty. There is 
hardly any joint station that I know where the interests 
of the parties are exactly equal, and therefore an im- 
provement in the station accommodation tends more 
to the advantage of one company than to that of the 
other, though both have to pay for it on equal terms. 

33,286. Now, taking the case of Leeds, your com- 
pany was, as I may say, the intruding company in 
Leeds ?—It was the intruding company. 

33,287. I suppose, when you went into Leeds, you 
were not likely to bring to the other companies any 
additional revenue ?—No, rather the contrary. 

33,288. And yet they were called upon to join in 
remodelling the station in consequence of your coming 
into it -—Yes, that was so. 

33,289. And the question of meeting the expense, 
I suppose, was left for arbitration? — Arbitration 
was not needed, but it was settled in this way, that 
we paid our proportion of the expenditure that had 
been previously incurred, and of course we all paid 
a rateable share of the new expenditure. 

33,290. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Who owns the sta- 
tion ?—It is owned by four companies at present, the 
Great Northern, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
North-eastern and the North-western. 

33,291. All under one management ?—All under 
one management; that is to say, the staff is paid for 
jointly, but it is practically under the control of the 
Great Northern Company because we have now the 
largest traffic in it. 

33,292. Do you nominate the station master ?—We 
nominate the station master, subject, of course, to the 
approval of the joint committee. 

38,293. (Chairman.) Did the North-western come 
in before or after you >—The North-western were in 
before us; but they have moved now to another 
station with the North-eastern. 

33,294. Now in that case of Leeds, the remodelling 
at the time it was done would probably not have been 
required if your company had not come in ?—I think 
in that particular case the remodelling was required 


‘whether we were there or not, because there was very 


insufficient accommodation prior. 

33,295. Even for the three ?—Even for the three. 

33,296. In that case there was no question as to 
the money being provided, whenever it was decided 
how much was to be found, because of course you 
were in credit ?—No. 

33,297. Has it not been the case in joint stations 
frequently that new persons coming in have not been 
in such credit as to be able to find the money at once? 
—That has not been within my own knowledge. I 
have no case of that sort in my mind. 

38,298. Do you think there would be any hardship, 
any inconvenience to the public, if when new lines 
are sanctionea with running powers into stations, and 
the use of stations belonging to other companies, it 
was made a condition that the additional aeccommoda- 


_ tion should be provided and the funds found, that ic . 


to say, the agreed portion found for it by the new 
line before the line was opened to the public ? — 
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No, I do not think there would be any hardship on 
the new company in that, provided the old company 
were not allowed to delay the opening of the new 
line by any dilatory conduct on their part in enlarging 
the station. 

33,299. Assuming, for instance, a case like this; a 
company obtains power from Parliament to make a cer- 
tain line joining our own line, 100 yards or so outside 
the station, and using the station; at the present mo- 
ment, it appears that the common custom has been 
that the Board of Trade inspection practically ends at 
the point of junction >—Yes. 

33,300. That the old station is used without material 
alteration, or practically without any, and that no one 
party afterwards has sufficient interest in the profit to 
make it worth its while to press on the re-arrangement, 
and the public are inconvenienced, and in some cases 
things have gone to the extent of making it dangerous 
to work ?—Yes. 

33,301. Of course the question arises, Why should 
that be, why should not the new company, if it takes 
advantage of an old station, be equally bound to com- 
plete it before it opens its line as it would be if it built 
a station of its own?—I do not think there can be 
any reasonable objection to the new company being 
bound, either to provide its own independent station, 
or to provide sufficient accommodation in the pre- 
viously existing station. I think that is common 
sense. “But in dealing with that question, care must 
taken that the old company does not obtain a sort of 
practical power of shutting the new company out for 
an indefinite time. 

33,302. By disagreeing to its plans you mean ?— 
Yes. 

33,303. But that danger might be obviated, might 
it not, if the old company, who must have been before 
Parliament, either as assenting or dissenting to the 
intrusion of the new company, were placed under an 
obligation to make their station equal to the require- 
ments, on funds being found, according to a certain 
plan ?—Yes ; but supposing that the two parties are 
in agreement, that the new company ran into the old 
line by the consent of the old company, who is to take 
action then, in what would appear the interests of the 
public, that is to insure the enlargement of the old 
station ? 

38,304. The suggestion which I was rather putting 
is that the Board of Trade inspector should not be able 
to open the new line until the station accommodation 
is provided for it, and that the old line, having been 
party to the Act, or being before Parliament, should 
have been bound to provide that accommodation which 
was necessary for the extra traffic, or extra trains of 
the new line, and that the old company would be in 
default if it had not done it. The question of how 
default is to be punished is one J have not raised as a 
theory ; I think that companies do incur a certain 
diurnal penalty in certain cases, but I have not raised 
that ; that is a matter which does not raise the parti- 
cular question. No doubt you are quite right in 
saying that the old company must be under some obli- 
gation to meet the wants of the intruding company 


in sufficient time to allow that company to open its , 


line at a reasonable period; but, if the old company 
can be brought under such penalty, do you see any 
reason why the obligation should not be imposed upon 
them in the manner which I have suggested >—No, I 
do not think that they could reasonably offer any 
objection to an obligation to provide sufficient station 
accommodation for a new line, provided, first of all, 
that Parliament gave the new line the right of en- 
trance, and secondly imposed upon them either the 
right and the power of spending money on somebody 
else’s property, or the paying a rent for it. You see 
the difficulty arises there that there would be a very 
natural objection on the part of the new company to 
spend money on what was the freehold of the old com- 
pany, even for their own accommodation, And on 
the other hand it might appear to be very hard on the 
old company to compel them to spend money for the 
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accommodation of the new company, even though they — 
were paid a rent for it. | eae: 

33,305. Have you contemplated this case, the case 
of a small company having completed its line and its 
terminal station with a small traffic, some other line 
coming in and obtaining parliamentary powers to use — 
its station, and bringing in, from the discovery of coal, 
or iron, or something, a very large and unexpected — 
traffic ; that gives nothing probably to the old com- — 
pany ?—No. : : 

33,306. It would be hard on the old company, 
would it not, to be bound to provide the additional 
accommodation in that case unless the funds were pro- 
vided ?—Yes, Then you have to consider the question — 
of what rights the new company would have to the — 
property, or accommodation provided on the property 
of the old company with their money. 

33,307. There are a large number of stations in the 
country, we find from the returns before us, where — 
the intending company has become the tenant or the © 
quasi tenant of the old company ?— Yes. 

33,308. And there does not appear to have been 
any of the delay or difficulty in providing the accom- 
modation that has arisen where there has been a joint 
ownership ?—I quite understand. 

33,309. It would almost appear that in a great many 
of the cases of joint stations there has been an agree- 
ment to disagree, and not to do anything, rather than 
an agreement to do it ?—Yes. 

33,310. We have some striking cases in which a | 
tenancy works to advantage in that respect ?—A ten- 
ancy of course is a very much simpler plan; bat a 
tenancy necessitates this, that the station company 
should be obliged to spend money for the accommoda- _ 
tion’ of another company, and to receive a rent from it. 
It might be convenient, or it might be inconvenient, to 
the old company to find 10,000/. or 20,0007. or 30,0007. 
for somebody else to come and enjoy, even though they — 
pay the rent for it. 

83,311. The money might be provided in various 
ways. In the case which I put of a small company it 
might be impossible for it to find the money for a large 
work, but it might have the money provided for it by 
the payment of a sum down, with a low rent instead 
of a high rent -—Yes. 

33,812. Now in one or two cases that came rather 
prominently before us there was little difficulty ; there 
is the case of the Midland Company at Birmingham’ | 
for instance >—They are tenants there. 

83,313. Under a perpetual right ?—Yes. 

33,314. But they are tenants of the North-western ; 
and Mr. Allport stated that they had had practically 
under that arrangement no difficulty as regards the 
accommodation or the time when works were done. 
One evil in the joint. stations appears to be the long 
time that elapses in getting anything done ?—Yes. 

33,815. It would seem that the delay does not occur 
in those cases of tenancy?—No. At York we are 
tenants ; there we have had no difficulty. Of course 
the York station has long been inadequate; but the 
power of altering it has only been arrived at of late — 
years by the large purchase of land, and now they are 
spending money very extensively indeed to enlarge — 
the York Station. 

33,316. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In that enlargement, 
do they consult you as to the works ?—No, not at all; 
because any works .that give accommodation to their 
traffic practically give accommodation to ours; they 
are all worked under one roof. 

83,317. (Chairnian.) They make the plans and do 
the work, and you are to go and use them ?—Yes. 

33,318. Is your charge an annual rent or a charge 
upon the traffic ?—We pay rent for use of the station. 

33,319. Not a eharge upon the traffic ?—Not a 
charge upon the traffic. 

33,320. Working as you have done at York, upon 
a system of paying rent, have you found that you have 
had less accommodation, jor that you have had greater 
difficulty than you think you would have had if you 
had had joint ownership *—No, we have not found 
any difficulty or any want of accommodation. We 


have had our fair share of the accommodation that 

existed which they were practically unable until lately 
_ . to improve. 

38,321, Looking at the questions which have been 
raised at York, affecting not only the extent of the 
station, but even its position, do you think that you 
would have done better, and have got the extra accom- 
modation better if you had had a joint station >—No, 
‘I have no reason to think that. 

33,322. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How many com- 
panies work into York Station ?—The North-eastern 
and Great Northern at present. The Midland have 
powers, but they do not exercise them at present; 
their trains are taken on by the North-eastern from 
Normanton. 

38,323. (Chairman.) Their engine stops at Nor- 

manton ?—Yes. 

33,324. Have you any other cases where your 
company are tenants; one is Peterborough, is it 
not ?— That is our own. 

33,325. Who are the tenants there >—The Midland 
are tenants there. They pay us 300/. a year for the 
right of using that station for all through trains from 
the west to the Great Eastern. 

33,326. Are you tenants in any other station 
besides York ?—No; we were at Gainsborough, but 
that has been changed. 

33,327. What is Gainsborough now ; ajoint station ? 
—No; we have two separate stations, because we 
continued our loop line, and made a station at another 
point. There is no other station which we are tenants 
of but York. 

33,328. Now if you were seeking powers for new 

lines to use jointly, or to have the use of other 

stations, existing stations, with your past experience, 

should you prefer (pecuniary matters being equal for 
this purpose) a tenancy arrangement with another 
company, or a joint ownership?—On the whole, I 
think, I should prefer a joint ownership. 

33,329. Now what are the advantages of a joint 
ownership ?—You have a power of control that you 
‘cannot have as a tenant. 

33,330. A power of control to what extent >—Over 
the management of the station, over the staff of the 

station, over the times of the trains, and generally 
over the alteration of the station. But if you area 
tenant you have no control over the staff’; they may 
put on men unpalatable to you or not. You have no 
control over the times of the trains; they simply say 
to you, “ You cannot come in at this hour, you must 
_ fix some other.” Then in alterations of the station 
they may say, “‘ These sidings are not useful to us, 
- “ and we want them put further out,” while they 
may be very useful to you; and you can do nothing 
but remonstrate. 
33,331. That depends, does it not, upon the nature 
of the original agreement for tenancy ?—Yes. 
j 33,3832. You may make an arrangement by which a 
particular platform, or a particular plan of sidings, is 
- set out for you?—That is true. 
: 33,333. Then that could not be varied without your 
4 sanction, although you are not joint owners ?—That 
is so. : 
83,334. One point you have put on this head 
_ appears to be that of a control over alterations ?—Yes, 
and the staff and the accommodation, too; because, 
while in the one case we should be limited for all 
_ time to the accommodation that we went in upon, in 
_ the other we should be entitled to demand fresh 
accommodation from time to time as we found it 
“necessary. 
38,835. That is to say in joint ownership you 
would ?—In joint ownership we should. 
_—- 83,886. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As regards times of 
_ trains in joint ownership you are just as much tied by 
_ the joint committee that manage the station as you 
would be by the owning company in the other case of 
tenancy, are you not?—Yes; but in the joint com- 
‘mittee of management all would be represented ; and 
in all joint matters, if the parties do not agree you go 
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to an arbitrator; and as a tenant you would probably 


‘not have that option. 


33,337. (Chairman.) Take the case of York, have 
you ever had your trains refused there ?—No, never ; 
the interest of the two parties there is so clear, because 
we are not in competition in any degree; it is the 
interest of both of us to get as much traffic as we can 
to the station. 

33,338. In regard to the Midland, you get no voice 
against the Midland in the matter as they do not run 
into the station ?—No. 

33,339. Take Peterborough ?-—We are the masters 
there. 

33,340. Have you had any remonstrances from 
your tenants, the Midland Company ?—No, the Mid- 
land Company merely run through the station, and 
call at it. 

33,341. Their trains stop there ?—Yes. 

33,342. They are under the restrictions which you 
speak of as to time P—Yes. 

33,343. That is to say, if they want to come in at 
the identical moment of your train coming in they 
cannot ?>—No, they cannot. As it is arranged they 
can, because we have given them a line which comes 
round at the back of the platform; but in practice 
their trains are so few compared with ours, that there 
is never any difficulty in fitting them with ours; and 
there is no competition at that station. 

33,344. Which do you think, tenancy or joint 
ownership, affords the greatest security to the public 
in the way of getting accommodation equal to the 
wants of the traffic ?—I should think that on the 
whole the joint ownership would be the best, and for 
this reason, that under a tenancy the party that wanted 
more accommodation might not be the party that 
owned the station, and the owner would not therefore 
be interested in providing that accommodation; but 
under joint ownership the joint owner would either 
have the power of doing it himself, at his own cost for 
his own accommodation, or possibly of taking the other 
party to an arbitrator, and compelling him to do what 
the arbitrator might decide to be necessary. 

33,345. Practically under a joint ownership ar- 
rangement, one joint owner would not have the right 
to pull about the buildings and platforms without 
arbitration, would he ?—No, clearly not; but it is not 
an unfrequent provision in a joint station agreement 
that if either party wants additional accommodation 
he shall be at liberty to provide it at his own cost if 
he can do so without detriment to the other. 

33,346. But a somewhat similar provision is not 
unknown, is it, under tenancy arrangements, that 
accommodation shall be provided on payment of 
something extra?—Yes; but then there the owning 
company, the mother company, would have to find the 
money, because no tenant would spend his money on 
another man’s land. 

33,347. Railway companies do it sometimes, do 
they not ?—We have done it, but it is not wise. 

33,348. Now, in the case of the Leeds Station, do 
you think that it would have been altered quicker if 
if it had been your own station ?—Yes, no doubt, 
because we should only have had ourselves to please, 
and ourselves to think of. 

33,349. Although others might have been tenants ? 
— Although others might have been tenants. 

33,350. Do you run up to Hudderstield or any of 
those districts ?—No, we do not work west of Ret- 
ford. 

33,351. Is not Bradford a joint station ?— Bradford 
passenger station is a joint station, but our goods 
station is separate. 

33,352; At the passenger station what company is 


’ there jointly with you?—The Lancashire and York- 


shire. 

38,3538. Is it sufficient >—No. 

33,354. Has any question arisen in regard to that ? 
-——We are both agreed that it wants enlarging, but the 
question is as to how to do it, and as to the cost of it. 
We are of one mind, I think, as to the necessity for 


doing it. 
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33,355. You are quite agreed that for the accom- 
modation of yourselves, and for that of the public 
generally, it wants enlarging ?—Yes. 

33,356. How iong have you been agreed on that ; 
some years, have you not ?—Perhaps a couple of 
years ; we have only been in there five or six years. 

33,357. What is the reason that Bradford station 
has not been enlarged, or is not being enlarged ?— 
Because it is so frightfully expensive, and because it 
is a very difficult thing to decide what is the best 
thing to do, and it was not the most urgent of the 
stations to do. 

33,358. And I suppose that neither company is 
likely to get any greatly increased revenue from the 
alteration ?—No; not directly from the alteration. 

33,859. It will accommodate traffic, but it will not 
bring additional traffic >—No. 

33,360. (Mr. Galt.) Have there been great com- 
plaints from the public on the subject ?—No, there 
have not been any great complaints. 

33,361. Did they not bring their grievance about 
the Bradford station before ‘the Joint Committee in 
1872 in a very strong way ?—I am not aware of 
that. 

33,362. ( Chairman.) Now, have the engineers agreed 
upon any plan with regard to the enlar cement of that 
station, or have you had any plans submitted to you? 
—wNo, we have not got so far as that. 

33,368. Now, if you had been owners there, and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company had only been 
tenants, do you think that you would have done any- 
thing yet ?—Well, Ido not know. I do not think it 
would be fair to say that we should, because the cost 
of doing it is so enormous, that it makes one shrink 
from undertaking it ; it is surrounded by warehouses 
of the most valuable description in Bradford. And 
when {i tell you that the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
company had to pay for a very moderate piece of land 
the other day adjoining a station (I cannot tell you 
the exact acreage, but it was of a moderate size), 
140,000/., that will give some idea of the expense in- 
curred by these enlargements. 

33,364. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) When you say that 
the expense would be “so enormous,” what amount do 
you imagine that it would be ?—What we should like 
to do would be to spread it considerably, and instead 
of having three platforms to have six ; and I should 
think we could not do that under a very large sum. 

33,365. That expenditure is quite sufficient to make 
a company hesitate and put off an enlargement as long 
as possible, until it is an absolute necessity ?—Yes. 

33,366. Do you think that there is any danger to 
the public from the present crowded state of the sta- 
tion ?—No ; I do not think that there is any question 
of danger, but certainly there is a large amount of 
discomfort resulting from it. 

33,367. (Chairman.) Take next Waketield station ? 
—That is a large affair, we have two big stations there 
of our own. 

33,368. Then Knottingley station >—That is beyond 
its work ; it is more than is necessary, because when 
we built that station it formed our through route to 
Leeds ; since then we have gone by Wakefield. and 
therefore there is not the same need of station accom- 
modation at Knottingley that there was. 

33,369. Other than the suggestion that the parties 
should be tenants instead of joint owners, can you 
suggest any mode in which the delays which occur in 
providing necessarily increased accommodation at 
joint stations can be got rid of or obviated. We have 
had several prominent cases before us. The land diffi- 
culty does not turn out to be anything, because the 
land has been bought and nobody would use it, Is 
there any method that you can suggest as a practical 
man for getting over these delays which undoubtedly 
occur ?—It is a difficult, question to say off hand what 
should be done. Of course an emperor, in the 
interest of the public, would simply say to one 
or the other of them, “ Do it, and if you will not do 

it, I shall do it at your expense.” 

BB, 370. You would say to one, “ You must do it, 
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“ and get the money out of the other” ?—Yes, # 
would be an off hand. way. J am not sure- that ee 
would be just. If‘there is any case where railwa 
companies wilfully and determinedly neglect to 
their duty, the public authority must come in and say, — 
“« This must be done,” the same as they really do now ~ 
with our signals and locking apparatus, and every- 
thing else. The Board of Trade do not, say that we 
shall do it, but they take a very effectual means of 
compelling us to do it by refusing to open our lines 
until it is done. 


33,87. \'There'no doubt. the Board.of Trade alma 


interfere, and it is quite possible that the Board 

Trade may be empowered to say that they will not 
open the new line, because there is some work just 
beyond the point of junction that is not sufficient for 


the accommodation of the public with safety. It is 


not clear whether they can do that or not now ?—I do © 
not think they can do it. 


33,372. That may meet the case of the new lines 5 | 


but the case that we have to meet more generally is 


that where lines have been intruded into an existing : 


station, and after a time the accommodation becomes — 
insufficient, and no person is going to get really any — 
extra revenue from the alteration ?— There is no 
power to do anything in that case more than there is — 
a power to compel us to enlarge King’s Cross Station, — 
for example. 

33,373. At the same time we find in these cases _ 
that. this difficulty has\not occurred in what we may 


~eallsingle owned stations >—No 


33, 374. It is cnly confined to the joint stations ?— 
Yes ; I am afraid it is one of the conditions of jolt 
stations. \ 
. 83,375. Then that naturally raises the question, — 
whether the joint station system, as hitherto esta- 
blished, might not be supplanted by a better one. 
The first one that occurs is that which we find at — 
work in several important stations, that of tenancy ? 
—The question is now with regard to an old 
line, the opening of which has been sanctioned, and 
the station of which is now found to be insufficient. 
Ido not think you can exercise any pressure upon 
such a case as that, unless you put yourselves in a 
condition to exercise the same amount of pressure - 
upon any company peplecnte to improve its own 
station. 


33,376. As a general rule, I suppose, we may take! 
it that. a new company, coming in and using an old 
station, does it for the purpose of saving money, 
obviating the need of immediate capital expenditure ? 
—Yes, that is one reason; but also because it gives — 
greater accommodation to the public, to enable the 
passengers, coming or going by their trains, to Re ; 
the trains of other routes without the necessity 
crossing anything but a platform. 


33, 477, I was not going into the reasons, but. I 
was taking the fact. As a matter of fact, the com-— 
pany coming in, the intruding company, saves money, 
saves immediate expenditure of capital, by ectiiam 

into the joint station ?>—Yes, certainly. 

33,378-9. And therefore that company appareusiailal 
the one which should hereafter be called upon to do — 
what it would have had to do if it had not had the 
advantage of an existing station ?—Certainly, © I 
think that is quite clear that the obligation should 
be on them to provide the necessary accommodation. — 
I only begin to feel a difficulty when I am asked how. 
Is the mew company to spend the money on the old 
company’s property? 

33,380. Practically that is what is done by ‘the 
railways, perhaps not quite lawfully, and we should 
not record it as fact ; but I am afraid the is | 
does go on other people’ 8 properties ?— Yes, it 
does ; Bist of course, that is a very fair difficulty to 

raise, and one that certainly would be raised Be a 
company unwilling to spend; and I do not see any” 
way out of it. 

33,381. You practically agree that there are evils 
connected with the joint stations ?—No doubt. — 
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33,382. But you do not yourself very clearly see 
the suggestion to remedy them ?—No. 

$3,383. But your own examples show that where 

you are tenants you have had no difficulty ?—That 
is 50. 

_ 33,383a. (Mr. Galt.) You have read the evidence 
of the officers of the Board of Trade ?—Yes. 

33,384. You have noticed no doubt that they have, 
‘some of them at least, suggested important alterations 
with regard to the law, as affecting the control of the 
Board of Trade, and the Government over railway 
companies P—Yes. 

33,385. What do you think of those suggestions >— 

- Well, the conclusion I came to was this, that if the 
Board of Trade obtained powers to interpose in the 
management of a railway, they would I think get 
themselves into a difficulty, and get us out of one. 

33,386. I do not understand that’ any of the officers 
of the Board of Trade have suggested anything about 

_ interposing in the management of railways ?—Well, 
IT ‘think that is the inference, ‘which I drew from 
their evidence, that they desired, or that somebody 
desired, that they should have the power of directing 

what should be done. 
83,387. I think as it stands now, the state of the 
law as regards the control of the Board of Trade is 
_ simply this ; they have the power of examining a line 
_ before it is opened, and saying what is necessary 
before it is opened ?—Yes. 
33,388. Let us take the case step by step; do you 
think that those powers are right and proper ?—Yes. 

33,389. But the company as soon as the line is 
opened can, as the law stands, change everything if 
they. think proper ?——They cannot now change any- 

_ thing relating to the lines in which passenger trains 
run, they cannot move a pair of points, or a cross- 
over road, without communicating the fact of their 
intention to remove it to the Board of Trade. 
33,390. But after a line is opened have the Board 
_ of Trade any control whatever ?— Certainly after a 
line is opened. First of all, under the recent Act, 
_ they have a right to inspect at any time, but they have 
further this control, that having approved the line 
once nothing that they have approved of may be altered 
_ without their previous knowledge. 
{ __ 83,391. So that they have a right to see that every- 
__ thing is kept in the same order as when they passed 
it ?—Or in some other order that they approve. 
BS . 83,392. But they have no other power. Are you 
_ quite sure that they have such a power aftera line is 
_ opened? —Yes; we may do nothing that interferes 
: with the running line without their previous know- 
ledge. 
_ _ 33,393. I remember that some of the officers of the 
; ‘Board of Trade referred to changes that have been 
_ made ?—This is the section I am alluding to, “The 
provisions of the regulations of Railways Act, 
“ 1842, and the Acts amending the same with respect 
_ to the opening of any railway, shall extend to the 
“ opening of any additional line of railway, deviation 
“ line, station, junction, or crossing on the level, 
_ which forms a portion of, or is directly connected 
_ © with a railway on which passengers are conveyed. 
_ and has been constructed subsequently to the in- 
_  spection of such railway ‘on behalf of the Board of 
_ Trade previous to the original. opening of such 
_ « yailway.” The effect of that is that we cannot inter- 
_ fere with anything on which a passenger train runs 
_ without telling them. We always tell them before, 
they do not often see it till after we have altered it ; 
_ but we let them know what we are going to do. 
83,894. And they have the control after the line is 
4 opened have they ?—They have the control to that ex- 
tent after the line is opened. 
% $8,395. But in the case of an accident, or where a 
line gets out of repair, or where there is anything 
- dangerous to the public from parts of the works not 
_ being kept in efficient repair, they have no power of in- 
terference, have they ?—I think not, unless they have 
it under this Act. They have got some powers re- 
~\ 
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cently. (The witness referred to the Acts.) No, they 
have practically only the power in case of accidents. 

33,396. But in the case of accidents they have no 
further power than making a report of the case >— 
They have no power to order anything to be done. 

33,397. Do not you think it reasonable that, inas- 
much as the Legislature recognises the necessity of 
seeing to a line, when it is opened, being in practically 
efficient order, their power, or that of some other body, 
should be extended to see that it is kept in efficient 
order ; do you think that there would be anything un- 
reasonable in the extension of the power of the Board 
of Trade for such a purpose ?>—Well, they have a right 
to go in and inspect it now without any accidents 
having arisen. ‘They can do that at any time. 

33,398. Anybody can go and inspect it, but they 
have no power to require anything to be done ?—No, 
I think they have no power to order any specific thing 
to be done certainly; I rather hesitate to give an an- 
swer to that question, because it is more a matter of 
law; but I fancy they have the power to bring any de- 
faulting company, when the safety of the public is in 
question, before the courts. 

33,399. I do not wish to question you as to what 
the law may be, because you or I may be in error 
there, but my object is rather to have your opinion 
of what you think is right under the circumstances, 
and what should be done. Now you agree as to this 
point, that it is right and desirable that the Board 
of Trade should be satisfied, before the line is opened, 
that it is in perfect working order ?—Yes. 

33,400. Putting it in a general way, do you think 
there is any objection to the powers of the Board of 
Trade being extended in the way I have suggested. 
This no doubt does not refer to first-rate lines, but it 
refers to a great many inferior lines in other parts of 
the country ; so far as the great lines are concerned it 
might be a dead letter, but in speaking of general 
legislation, do you think it undesirable that the Board 
of Trade should have power, in cases where lines are 
not in’ proper working order, to inspect them and 
report, so that they should be made so. Do you think 
that unreasonable ?—No, I do not think it is unrea- 
sonable that they should have the power of inspection 
and report. But what then? ‘Taking any large line, 
we will suppose that the inspector of the Board of 
Trade finds something that he thinks should be 
mended, and I suppose there is no line in the country 
that is not in that position in some place or another, 
however perfect it may be. Supposing he finds some- 
thing to be mended, is he to say that that is to be 
mended. 

33,401. If it affects the safety of the public, my 
proposal is that he should ?—You see the more we go 
into this the more difficult it appears, because then the 
question is raised, or would be raised, immediately by 
the company’s officer, “ Is this dangerous to the public ; 
“ we say it is not.” 

33,402. But take the case of the opening of a line. 
So far as the general managers of the companies are 
concerned, they have spoken in very high terms of 
the unexceptionable manner in which the officers of 
the Board of Trade discharge their duty ?—Certainly. 

33,403. You agree in that ?—We all agree in that. 

33,404. Admitting that to be the case, do you 
think there is anything unreasonable, recollecting that 


it would not affect those lines that are kept in perfect . 


and unexceptionable order, but that there are, or may 
be, many lines which are not in that state, or would 
you think there would be anything objectionable in 
giving the Board of Trade power to require that lines 
should be repaired and put in a proper state when they 
considered them unsafe ?—I think-it would be objec- 
tionable to give the Board of Trade power to require a 
railway company to do any specific thing. If you ask 
me whether the Board of Trade should have the right 
of supervision and remonstrance, as they have now, 
I do not think there can be any objection to that; but 
the moment you put it in the power of the Board of 
Trade or anybody to say what shall be done, from 
that moment you begin to transfer from the railway 
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company the responsibility which I think properly 
belongs to them, and which they ought to be made to 
bear. 

33,405. But do they not say in the first instance 
what must be done do they not require that it shall 
be done in a certain way before the opening of the 
line ?—No, the Board of Trade does not require that 
anything shall be done in any specific way ; but that 
cerlain broad lines, with reference to the rails and 
bridges and the station platforms and one or two other 
general points, should be adopted ; but within those 
points they leave each engineer and each company to 
carry it out in the best way they can, or in the way 
they please. 

33,406. And could not general instructions be 
given in the same way if a bridge or part of the line 
is in a very bad state, and dangerous for carrying 
on the traffic ; would it not be quite sufficient to say, 
“Let them be properly repaired, we do not specify 
“ how it shall be done, but you must do it in a proper 
“ manner” ?—I think the Board of Trade have that 
power now. They may at any time go and inspect, 
and if a railway company, after a warning from the 
Board of Trade, neglected to do what they said, or 
to make the railway safe, they would be indictable as a 
public nuisance. 

33,407. Do you object then practically to giving 
them power to require it to be done ?>—Yes, I think 1 
should, because if they did that they would commence 
a system of interference which would be bad for 
them, and I think bad for us. 

33,408. But at the present time practically they 
have no power whatever in the matter ?—Yes, they 
have a very strong moral power which is really most 
effectual on railway companies. 

33,409. With regard to the working of a company, 
assuming for argument’s sake (I do not know whether 
or not it is the case) that the inspectors see something 
in the general working of the company that they would 
consider was an oversight, or wrong, is it any part of 
their duty to mention it to you, or as a matter of fact, 
would they mention it to you supposing it was your 
company ?>—Yes, they would mention it certainly if 
there was anything that caught their attention. For 
instance, supposing a siding was in a wrong place, or 
a signal not well seen, they would tell us of it directly. 

33,410. I am not speaking as to the permanent 
works of the company, but speaking with reference to 
the management of the company, suppose anything 
struck them which might perhaps have escaped your 
notice, would they, either as a matter of duty, or as a 
matter of what they thought right, make any commu- 
nication to you on the subject ?—I have no doubt they 
would tell us directly. 

83,411. You would not consider that it was an 
impertinent communication ?—No, I should be much 
obliged to them for it. 

33,412. You would take such a communication from 
them in quite a different point of view from that in 
which you would take it from a stranger ?>—Certainly ; 
I should attach much more weight to it. 

33,4138. And you would consider it fairly within 
their province that they should do so ?—I do not think 
it would be strictly within their duty, but itis just that 
amount of stepping beyond their duty that would be 
good for both sides. 

33,414. Would you have any objection to its being 
made a part of their duty to report any matter to the 
company (I am talking with regard to the working of 
the railway) that they thought might lead to accident, 

eaving it of course open to the company to adopt 
their suggestion or not ?—I think it would be a mis- 
take to do it, and for this reason, that if it was a good 
thing, or if it appeared to be a good thing, the com- 
pany would feel bound to adopt it, and then if it 
failed the responsibility would of course be thrown 
upon the Board of Trade ; the observation would be, 
“ Well, you told us to do this, and we have done it.” 
supposing the railway board, or their officers, thought 
it was not a good thing, and did not do it, and 
nothing happened, nothing further wouid be said; 
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they would simply disregard the recommendation of 
the Board of Trade, but they would do it at their 
risk. ! ; 
33,415. I am not supposing that the officers of the 
Board of Trade, in the case I speak of with regard to 
the general management, would have any authority to 


require any particular measure to be carried out, but — 


that, in the event of their seeing that there was some 
matter in the management which was a source of 


danger, then as a matter of duty they should report it © 


to the railway board, leaving entirely the responsibility 
to the railway board of adopting it or not as they 
thought proper. 
the railway board in such a case, if they thought the 
suggestion was a wrong suggestion, not to pay any 
attention to it. Would you have any objection to this, 
that it should be a part of the duty of the Board of 


Of course it would be the duty of © 


Trade to report such things ?—I am afraid greater — 


difficulties would result from that than the advantages 
that would be gained by it. I think the advantages 
that would be gained would be isolated, but the diffi- - 
culties might be manifold. Ido not think, from the 
best of my experience, that it is advisable to have two 
captains of any one ship. 

33,416. In this case there would not be two captains ? 


—There would in effect be two captains, because no — 


one would venture, in my opinion, to withstand the 
recommendation of a public officer. 


83,417. If it was stated, as a part of the law, that it | 


was simply his duty to make such recommendations as, | 


he thought proper?—Then supposing it was a good — 


thing, and it was disregarded ? : 

33,418. But it should not be disregarded if it was 
a good thing ?—But I am putting the question. If 
you only give the power of recommendation to the 
officer, supposing he recommends a good thing and 
it is disregarded by the company, what then? What. 
is to follow ? 

33,419. Nothing to follow, but the consequence | 
would be this, assuming that he recommends a good 


\ 


thing, and that they refuse to adopt it, that there is 
very strong moral responsibility on the company, and — 


a pressure would be put upon them to adopt a good 
thing, although they would not be bound in law to 


adopt it?—But does it not really practically come — 


back to this, that it is putting another officer to recom- 
mend toa railway.company how they should carry 
on their work ? 

33,420. I am only speaking of it in cases where the 
inspecting officer of the Board of Trade thinks that 


there is something dangerous in the arrangements, — 
and makes a suggestion ?>—The Board of Trade can | 


do that now. If their attention is called to a level 
crossing, or to the fact of a company shunting across 
a level crossing, that is dangerous to the public, or to 
the passengers, the Board of Trade have the right to 
inquire into that now. 

33,421. But I am speaking of the working arrange- 
ments ?—That would be the working you know. 


Supposing we were shunting over a level crossing — 


continually, to. the danger of the public using the 


road, and to the danger of the passengers using the — 


train, taking that as an example, the Board of Trade 


have the right to inquire into that now. And if there — 


was any other point where it appeared to be obviously 
dangerous to the public the Board of Trade would have 
the right to inquire into that, to inspect and to report 
upon it, and to call the railway company’s attention to 
it at the present moment. le 

33,422. But does not that refer more to permanent 
works than to what you would call ordinary working: 


arrangements ?—No, not necessarily. Take that case 


of the Great Western at Paddington, where the Me- 
tropolitan work through the Great Western yard ; the 
Board of Trade interposed there in the interests of 
the safety of the public. I think they have that much 
power now ; and I think (of course it is my own per- 
sonal opinion) it would be not wise to give them more 
power in that direction than they have at present, 
because if you imposed on them the right to direct 
what should be done either in the construction or in 
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_the working, you would pro tanto relieve the railway 
companies from their responsibility. 

$3,423. You use a word which I did not employ, 
“you say to “direct.” To make a recommendation is 
one thing, and to direct is quite another. Suppose 
that something comes under the notice of an inspect- 
ing officer of the Board of Trade, in the working 
arrangements of your line, which he thinks is liable 
to lead to accident, making a recommendation to the 
company, or to yourself, to whoever it may be, is 
quite a different thing from directing you to do a 
thing, the option remains with you to adopt it or not 
as you think proper ?—But I think that if it is really 
a case which in the interest of the safety of the public 
requires amendment, then the Board of Trade should 
have the right to require it, and not leave it to the 
option of the company. And then too, if they had 
that right and exercise it, they will be relieving the 

company from the responsibility that they are now 
under ; and the Board of Trade, having the power of 
inspection, can make a suggestion at the present time ; 
_ J think that is the case at present. 

33,424. What I wish to know is, do you consider 
that it comes within their duty to make any suggestion 
with regard to the working arrangements. Without 

- going into the question whether they have the power 
‘or not, | merely want to know what your opinion is, 
whether you think there is anything undesirable in 
their having that power ?—First of all, I say I think 
they have the power now; and I think that the extent 
to which their power is now limited is, on the whole, 
better than giving them, in addition to their present 
powers, the right to direct that any special thing 
should be done. 

33,425. I quite agree with you about directing ?— 
_ But they have the limited power already. 

33,426. Take, for instance, this illustration, with 
regard to the working of a single line. Suppose they 

thought that in the way it was worked with regard to 
signals; or from whatever cause, some improved 
_alrangement might be made with regard to the safety 
of the public, would they make a communication to 
you on the subject ?—Yes. 

33,427. So, in fact, at the present time, according 
to your opinion, their power does extend to their 
making recommendations ?—Certainly. 

$8,428. And those, of course, would be paid due 

attention to?—Yes. 

33,429. (Earl of Aberdeen.) Referring to the 
coupling apparatus that you alluded to, we understand 
_ that you are not altogether satisfied with them ?— 
_ Those that we have tried. We have tried two. We 
_ had waggons fitted experimentally with two separate 
inventions, and they were not found practicable. The 
_ third one that was brought to our notice at Newark 
has not yet been tried, because itis not finished, and 
_ therefore I should not like to give an opinion on it. 
- It looked from a cursory examination of the model to 

_be more feasible than anything I have seen; and I 

_ told the inventor that if-he would let me have it I 

_ would have it tried, and should be able then to form 

4 an opinion. 

38,480. It is under consideration ?——-It is under 

: consideration at present. 

38,431. (Mr, Galt.) You have no doubt directed 


e your attention to the accidents often resulting in loss 
_ of life arising from persons falling between the plat- 
form and the carriages. Now I find that, going no 

further back than the last three years’ returns, no less 

than 509 persons have been crushed between the 
platforms and the carriages. Of these 214 have been 
either killed upon the spot, or died immediately after ; 
ih and 295 have been maimed for life. ‘That class of 

accidents must be very severe, and no doubt many of 
these persons die subsequently, or ure disabled for life. 

Now I want to know, with reference to your line, 

| taking it throughout its entire length, is there such a 

4 ‘ ' A : 

- space between the platforms and the carriages as to 

_ allow passengers to fall through ?—In the cases of the 

old platforms that are low of course the question 
\ 
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does not arise because they have to ascend to get into 
the carriage; but in the case of the modern high plat- 
form, there is room to fall betweer. the carriage and 
the platform in the cases where a continuous footboard 
has not been applied to the carriages. 

33,432. You have noticed, no doubt, that the officers 
of the Board of Trade, I think the whole of then, 
have expressed a very strong opinion, that by con- 
tinuous footboards, and other arrangements of that 
sort, these accidents could be entirely prevented. 
What is your opinion on that point?—I quite agree 
with that; and all our modern carriages, and in fact 
every carriage that is rebuilt or altered, are provided 
with a continuous footboard along the whole length of 
the vehicle. That, while useful and of great advan- 
tage in cases where the platforms are high, is to some 
extent inconvenient where the platforms are low, be- 
cause the people cannot so readily ascend ; but, on the 
whole, in my opinion, the advantages overcome the 
disadvantages, and we have adopted it, and are adopt- 
ing it in all carriages that we rebuild or alter. 


33,433. How is it between the carriages, is there a 
space there ?—Yes, that you cannot help there. You 
must leave room for the buffers to play. You cannot 
effectually enclose them. 


33,454. Why cannot you have a small net; that 
would prevent their falling through, would it not >— 
Yes, 


33,435. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That would be an 
additional thing to couple >—Yes; but that is not really 
the cause of these accidents. ‘They are caused to a 
large extent by the impetuosity of the public, in either 
getting in or out of carriages when trains are in 
motion. I quite admit that, knowing that fact, we 
ought to limit the power of damage as much as pos- 
sible. I quite agree to that, and we have done and are 
doing that as far as we can. 

33,436. (Mr. Galt.) Are you taking effectual steps 
now throughout your line to prevent it?—Yes. We 
have already a very large number of carriages fitted 
with this continuous footboard. All new carriages 
are so built, and any carriage that goes intothe shops 
to be altered is so fitted. 


33,437. How do you propose to prevent passengers 
falling through between the carriages ?—I cannot say 
that we have made any provisions for that. 


33,438. Will you direct your attention to that ?— 
Yes, certainly. I will look at it. 

33,439. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is your opinion 
of punctuality as regards accidents; does the waat of 
punctuality add much to the risk of accidents ?—No, 
I say emphatically that it ought not. If a railway 
cannot be worked safely without punctuality it is not 
in a state to be worked at all. 

33,440. You go that length ?>—Yes, certainly. 

33,441. But we have had evidence from some old 
railway servants, experienced men, guards, and 
drivers, that when trains are late it is a source of 
uneasiness to them in working the traffic from the 
additional risk that they incur ?—That is really, if 
you analyse it, an excuse for not looking out. Sup- 
posing themselves to be punctual, knowing the trains 
in front of them, they will pay less attention because 
they think they are safe, but. not knowing what is in 
front of them they are obliged to be extra careful. 
They ought always to be extra careful. 


33,442. May it not be the case that it involves an 
additional strain on the mind of signalmen to carry on 
the working of the line, and that therefore there is 
more risk from the possibility or probability of this 
signalman failing to make*the proper signals ?—I do 
not think that it throws any additional strain on the 
signalman. His act is merely mechanical, it does not 
matter to him whether it is a coal, a passenger, or a 
goods train; all he has to do is to announce its 
arrival at one post and send a warning on to the next ; 
whether it is a train in its turn, or out of its turn, it 
cannot impose any extra duty on him; the only man it 
could impose extra duty on would be the station 
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master who would have to direct the train. out ofits 
turn where to. shunt, in order to allow some fast train 
following to pass it. ' 

33,443. In the case of junctions, when trains are 
thrown out of course, does not that throw an addi- 
tional strain upon the signalman to bear all the trains 
in mind, and’ to know which should get precedence ? 
—IJn such circumstances the man at a junction would 
keep a coal train on a branch, for: instance, until an 
express had passed. Practically, however, serious 
irregularity of trains is a very infrequent occurrence. 
A. snowstorm, or sometimes a gale of wind, will throw 
a train from London to Edinbugh an hour out of its 
journey ; but that is a circumstance that ought not 
to discompose any man. 

33,444. A fog will throw trains very much out of 
course -—Yes ; but during a fog the coal trains would 
to a large extent be stopped. During the fog two 
years ago, we stopped our goods trains coming into 
London for two days, because it could only be done 
at great risk, not only to themselves, but to the 
passenger trains, and therefore we preferred to stop 
the goods trains, and let the passenger trains run 
through the fog. 

33,445. (Mr. Galt.) You are aware that this Com- 
mission have had returns from all the companies of 
the working of the trains for a week ?>—Yes. 

33,446. That return appears to have been very 
clearly, and very conscientiously drawn up by the com- 
panies, and it appears from that that there were a 
number of trains that were systematically late every 
day. Do you not think that there is a tendency, 
when trains are late and irregular to cause accidents ? 
—They ought not, because the lines now, especially 
a busy line, being generally worked on the block 
system, a train is merely a body in the way, of which 
the signalman is cognisant, and he ought not to let 
another train come into proximity to it at all. 

33,447. I am not speaking of what ought to be the 
case, but what actually is the case. Let me put an 
illustration to you; take the ease of the Thorpe 
accident ; if the down train had kept its time» that 
accident could not have happened ?—No doubt. 
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33,448. You will say that if everything had been 
done as it ought to have been done, it would not have 
happened; but as everything is not done as it ought 
to be done, all that is contended for is that the want 
of punctuality is the proximate cause in ‘some eases, 
or, the immediate cause in other cases, of an accident 2 
—No doubt want of punctuality, combined with 
ineffective working. arrangements, would promote 
accident, and the ineffective arrangements might. exist 
with punctuality without an accident. But then the 
primary cause, the real and direct cause of the acci- 
dent, would be the ineffective arrangement which 
does not provide for contingencies, which all railway 
men know must happen every day of their lives to 
some or other of their trains. 

33,449. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Effective arrange- 
ments might be made ineffective from the element of 
fallibility >—Yes. ; 

33,450. And therefore there may be an increased 
risk from the fallibility of the men when trains are 
out of order, may there not ?—No doubt an un- 
punctual train, joined at the critical moment to an act 
of fallibility on the part of the man, would produce an 
accident which might have been avoided if the train 
had been punctual. 

33,451. To that extent there would be inereased 
risk from unpunctuality ?— Yes. 

33,452. (Mr. Galé.) Now we find that every day in 
many cases some particular trains were late. What ob- 
jection would there be to giving some authority power to 
say, ““ You cannot keep:your time, you must alter your — 
“ time-table in conformity to the time that you really 
* do keep” ?—That would not be an effectual remedy 
in many cases. Now, our most unpunctual working 
is our Metropolitan traffic, and that is really simply 
due to the number of passengers, and to the favt that 
the line is as full of trains as it can hold, and if any 
misfortune or misadventure happens to one of them it 
disarranges the whole working, probably, for two or 
three hours ; because, on a train arriving in London, 
the engine of it has to go back at a certain time to 
bring up another train; and if it arrives late it 
starts late, and again it starts late from the other 
end. i 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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Tue Ricur Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 


Henry Oaxxey, Esq., further examined. 


33,453. (Chairman.) Will you explain more clearly 
than we have had in evidence before, the particular 
constitution and the objects of the committee which 
has been appointed by the clearing house, and which 
has been considering the adaptation of the signal 
rules, so as to produce a uniform code ?—A committee 
has been appointed by the clearing house, consisting 
of the superintendents of the principal lines in the 
country; it was agreed at a meeting of general 
managers that such a committee should be constituted 
in order to endeavour if possible to get one complete 
and concise system of rules which should govern the 
working of all the railways in the country on the 
several points of working. 

33,454. Can you give us the date of the minutes of 
the committee ?—The number of the minute is 2,476, 
andthe first meeting was held on the 3rd of November 
1874. 

33,455. Will you read the minute ?—The minute 
is, “Resolved that the following members, namely, 
“ Messrs. Blackmore” (that is of the Lancashire and 


Linut.-Gun. Sir. J. L. Stummons, K.C.B. 
T. E. Harrison, Esq. 

W. Gatt, Esa, 
, - E. F. Pettew, Esq., Secretary, 


Yorkshire), “‘ Bradley ” (of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire), ‘‘ Christison ” {of the North-eastern), } 
“* Cockshott” (of the Great Northern), ‘ Harris” — 
(of the London, Chatham und Dover), “ Needham ”~ 
(of the Midland), ‘“ Neele,” (of the London and ~ 
North-western), “ Robertson” (of the Great Eastern), 
“and Tyrrell” (of the Great Western) ; (and by a 
subsequent minute Mr. Ward of the Caledonian was 
added to the committee), “be appointed a sub-com- 
“mittee to draw up rules and regulations for the 
guidance of officers and men of the railway service, 
“ which shall be generally applicable to the working — 
“ of all railways.” The several heads on which it 
was agreed that general instructions should be pre- 
pared are as follows :—Ist, general regulations ; 2nd, 
signals ; 3rd, station masters and porters ; 4th, signal- 
men, pointsmen, and gatemen; Sth, guards and 
breaksmen ; 6th, engine-drivers and firemen; 7th, 
permanent-way men, platelayers, and others; 8th, 
single lines working; 9th, block telegraph system ; 
and 10th, single line working during obstruction. 
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- Since the date of the first meeting, which was held on 
the 8rd of November 1874, they have met six times, 
and they generally arrange to meet on three consecu- 
tive days each time, so that each particular section 
_ that they take up may be gone through and thoroughly 
- discussed amongst them; and then they have the 
rules, as suggested at that meeting, printed for 
distribution to each of the companies. This that 
TI have before me is a proof of the whole of the 
rules which had been agreed to up to their sixth 
meeting; and they are meeting to-day and to- 
morrow for the purpose of dealing with the 
‘working of single lines and the block telegraph, as 
distinct from single line working during obstruction. 
_ The proposed arrangements are these, that when at 
_ the clearing house they have got all the rules collected 
together that they think likely to be serviceable to 
every company, each company should be furnished 
with a copy of the code which we call the preliminary 
code, and that then each company is to go over for 
_ itself, and to discuss amongst its own officers how far 
_ those rules are applicable to its own system ; and if 
_ there is any special difficulty or any special require- 
ment, for instance, such as a steep gradient, or an in- 
cline, or anything of that sort, they are then to meet 
_ to consider whether those rules with respect to these 
_ matters should be laid down generally for the whole of 
_ the lines, or whether it shall be left for each company 
to provide for its own special difficulties through its 
_ working book, or by an addition to those general 
_ tules which they thus propose as a standard. 
__ 88,456. There they have not taken up the single 
_ line question ?— No; the single line question, gua 
_ single line of railway is not settled. 
88,457. (Mr. Galt.) Are all the railway companies 
_ gepresented ?—Practically all the large companies are 
represented. 
88,458. But not the small companies ?—No; not 
_ the small companies. In fact the small companies 
generally take their cue, so to speak, from the large 
_ eompanies. 
88,459. (Chairman.) I think you have got 10 com- 
_ panies represented directly ?—Yes. 
| 33,460. (Mr. Galt.) There are over 100 companies, 
are there not ?—I do not know how many working 
_ companies there are, but there are all the large com- 
panies in England and Scotland, and, I believe, but I 
a ‘should not like to say it from my own knowledge, the 
Q Trish companies are waiting the result of this inquiry 
to go over it themselves, and to see how far they can 
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adopt those rules. 

83,461. Would it not require statutory powers to 
_ make it compulsory upon other companies to carry 
out any regulations that those representatives might 
come to ?—I think not because we find by experience 
that, when a code of rules had been settled on any 
point amongst the railway companies, there are very 
few, if any, who in practice object to them. They 
_ May point to something special for their own line 
_ which they will require in addition, and have it added, 
or publish it separately’in their-working book ; but 
as a rule the corporate experience of the larger com- 
anies is so much greater than that of the smaller 
mes that the latter readily adopt the views arrived 
at after discussion by the larger ones. In fact, the 
hole of the clearing house book is founded upon that 
rinciple. 

83,462. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have no statutory 
powers with regard to the clearing house to compel 
any railway company to conform to your views /—No, 
ne, 

33,463. It is entirely by moral influence ?—Entirely 
by moral influence. va 
83,464. Statutory power is confined to the requisite 
authority to give corporate action ?—Yes. 
88,465. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find in the clearing 
house that’ all the other companies agree with what 
has been done ?—Yes, in 99 cases out of 100. For 
instance, supposing a change of fare, or a change of 
“rate, is discussed, and one company does not agree to 
- it, it gives notice to the railway clearing house that: it 
oe ; Nl 
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dissents from it; but that really only applies to 
matters which do not concern the public, but are 
questions of revenue. I cannot call to mind a single 
instance where anything agreed to at the clearing 
house has not been adopted. 

33,466. (Mr. Ayrton.) Not having statutory power 
tte you to act by intelligent influence ? — 

es. 

33,467. And if you had statutory power, perhaps 
the intelligence might be less and the authority 
greater?—TI should hope that the intelligence would 
not be less. ; 

33,468. (Chairman.) 'To what extent practically 
have the clearing house Jaid down rules for anything 
beyond what relates to money ?—The clearing house 
qua clearing house has not laid down any rules. 

33,469. I do not mean gua clearing house, but 
the committee appointed at the clearing house, and 
agreed to by the managers’ meetings. There are 
several different subjects with which they have dealt 
Would you have the goodness just to mention them ? 
—Single-line qua single-line working is one that was 
dealt with some little time ago, and that was agreed 
upon and adopted by all companies. 

33,470. Do you recollect about what the terms of 
their report were ?—No, I did not know what 
the points were for inquiry to-day, but I will send 
the Commission a list of the working points which 
have been settled by the clearing house from time to 
time, that is to say, agreed to by the committee of 
the clearing house, and adopted by the companies 
generally, but not issued authoritatively as the order 
of the railway clearing house. 

33,471. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are they confined 
to regulations for working, or do they include points 
relative to the construction of stock ?—Yes, I have 
one in my mind now, the buffers and the draw bars 
and hooks. There was a committee, I think, ap- 
pointed some years ago, to consider what was the best 
form of drawbar hook, so that all companies should 
work to the one pattern, and secure uniformity in the 
length of chain and shape of hooks for goods’ 
waggons. 

33,472. With regard to that, would the recommen- 
dations of the clearing house go to the private owners 
of waggons who send their stock upon the railways ? 
—Not directly, but it wouldreach the private owners 
through the companies whose lines they run over. 
Take, for instance, the Great Northern, when a man 
proposes to send some new waggons on to our line, 
or to build them for the purpose of running on our 
line, we send him a specification of the dimensions 
which we require. We have no statutory power to 
compel them to follow it, but, as a rule, they do very 
nearly. 

33,473. At present, under the power which I 
believe you have of refusing to admit stock on the 
railway that is not constructed so as to ensure safety, 
could you reject a waggon coming on your railway, 
which did not comply after due notice with the 
requirements of this clearing-house rule ?—No, not if 
it was otherwise safe to run. 

33,474. But you would not include in “safe to run” 
such measures as you might consider necessary, or 
advisable for the safe working of the traffic in the 
good’s yards, for instance, the nature of the coupling 
and the facilities of coupling ?—Yes, we should see 
that there were proper couplings, certainly. 

33,475. A waggon might be safe to run although 
the coupling might not be convenient in working >— 
Yes, perfectly so. 

33,476. I mean such a style of couplings as you 
could work with facility so as to diminish the risk to 
the men working them ?—I think if a waggon can be 
reasonably well coupled at the junction, there would 
be no objection to it, but if the coupling was too short, 
or the links were evidently insufficient it would be 
rejected upon that ground. 

33,477. (Chairman.) Take the case now of a new 
wageon coming from a dealer on to your line from 
such and such a waggon company; do you indicate 
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to the waggon company the specified pattern which 
you think desirable ?—Yes. 

33,478. When this waggon comes on your line, 
althongh the waggon might be safe to run, if the 
waggon examiner upon looking round it, found that 
the long link was so narrow that it would not run 
comfortably over the hook of another waggon, but the 
hook would act as a wedge in fact, would you say that 
this coupling would not do ?—Yes. 

33,479. You would say in that case to the waggon 
owner or the person who hired the waggon and put it 
on, “ We cannot run that waggon until a proper link 
“ is made” ?—Yes, that is what we do. 

33,480. It might be strong and yet it might not be 
properly adapted inside?—Yes; if it could not be 
worked with reasonable safety on the train, we should 
reject it. ’ ; 

33,481. (Sir J. I. Simmons.) Do you often reject 
waggons ’— Very frequently indeed ; waggons are 
marked off every day at junctions from some cause 
or another, some small thing broken or a tire being 
loose, or a coupling being defective, or perhaps the 
cotter coming out of the draw bar. 

33,482. In such a case as that, do you object to 
wheels of a particular construction coming on your 
railway, such as you do not consider quite up to the 
mark ?—If they were not safe to run we should 

33,483. Do you allow cast iron wheels ?— We 
should not disallow them in a goods train, but of 
course we should not put them in any train that ran 
fast, any passenger train. I may say that there are 
very few cast-iron wheels left. There are some with 
wrought-iron spokes, and wrought-iron circumference, 
but with a cast centre, but they are gradnally dying 
out. 

33,484. (Chairman.) Do you think that you now 
have any cast-iron spoke wheels running ?—I do not 
think that I have seen such a waggon for a. great 
many years. 

33,485. (Mr. Galt.) You do not think that in 
order to make such a committee as you have suggested 
thoroughly effective, it should have statutory powers 
with regard to the coupling waggons to enforce their 
rules; assuming, for instance, that the committee 
should consider it necessary that all the couplings 
should be of the same pattern, and some companies 
refused to make them so, do you not think it neces- 
sary ihat such a committee, representing the whole of 
the railway interest, should have statutory powers to 
enforce such regulations as they may consider proper 
or necessary >—No, I do not think it is necessary in 
practice ; and Iam bound to say that I do not think 
it would be a wise practice to adopt, because if you 
did, there would practically be no improvement in 
railway material afterwards. In the decision of such 
a committee there would be a finality, and I think we 
are all human enough to see that a committee having 
got 50,000 or 100,000 waggons under its control of a 
particular pattern, would say, ‘“‘ You must adopt that, 
*‘ although the other is better.” 

33,486. In order to avoid the necessity of men going 
between the waggons, would not it be necessary that 
there should be a uniformity of pattern ?—I do not 
know that it is. 

33,487. If JI understand you correctly, private 
owners could send waggons with any couplings that 


they liked, so long as they were proper in other re- | 


spects ; would not it be necessary, in order to enforce 
a uniform system, that your committee should have 
statutory powers to enforce uniformity when necessary? 
—No ; because you may take it now that they are uni- 
form to this extent, that they all have room between 
the waggons for a man to go in to couple and un- 
couple them, supposing it was necessary to be done ; 
but there is no power, and I do not think it would be 
wise to give anybody power to ensure strict uniformity 
in every particular with regard to every waggon in 
the country. 

33,488. But uniformity so far as may be necessary 
for safety for the uncoupling of waggons by means of 
the iron or wooden bars that we have seen used ?— 
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If you mean the. coupling pole practically that is so 
now. : eee 
33,489. ( Chairman.) As regards any stipulation that — 
is necessary for safety, I fancy that the statutory 
power exists that Mr. Galt has referred to. Because 
if the representatives of the railway companies at 
the clearing house agree that a certain form of coup-— 
ling, or a certain mode of coupling isan unsafe one, 
all the companies would have power to prevent such 
waggons from coming on their lines —Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

33,490. They have legal power to do that, have 
they not ?—Yes; if they were unsafe in running or 
working. 

33,491. (Str J. L. Simmons.) If you thought that’ 
those couplings added to the risk of your men work- 
ing in the goods yards, without saying that they were 
positively unsafe, would you then have a right to 
reject them ?—Unquestionably. 

33,492. If you agreed that it was desirable on the 
ground of safety to have your couplings so arranged 
that you might work with this bar in the shunting © 
yards, could you enforce that ?--I do not like to 
put it quite so high as that. If the coupling is 
sufficient to go well on the hook at the tail of the 
waggon, and not to have any tendency to jump off 
it would be perfectly right for running, but where 
it goes into the goods yard the question is, whether 
that form of coupling could be readily detached by the 
use of the bar, and if it could not be readily detached — 
the question is whether we should object to it. Ido 
not think that we should object to it so long as we 
continued ourselves to uncouple by sending a man 
between the waggons. If we had adapted the whole of 
the stock so that the intervention of a man between 
the waggons was unnecessary, then I think we could 
do it; but that is not the condition of all our stock at 
present. ' 

33,493. (Mr. Galt.) If a committee such as you 
suggest was regularly organised, would not it be de- 
sirable, or even absolutely necessary, to give them such 
statutory powers as to make the system efficient so far_ 
as regards any improvements that might be made, 
with reference to the safety of the men and the safety 
of the public ?—I think it exists already. I think 
that the power of each company over the admission of 
stock upon its own line is sufficient to control and 
prevent the admission of any vehicle that is unsafe in 
any particular. ~ ‘ I 

383,494, Unsafe is only a comparative term ; coup- 
lings may be safe enough so far as regards the strength 
of the material, but they may not be safe with respect 
to the use of instruments for uncoupling or any other 
arrangement that would tend to greater safety ?— 
Perhaps I might put it in this way. Supposing thata 
coupling is found on the whole to be safe for travelling, 
but it would be unhandy and inconvenient, or danger- 
ous, in working in the yard, we then should object 
to it and exercise our right of rejecting it under our 
present powers. The only difference, as it appears to 
me, between your suggestion and this is that the power 
now exists in the railway company, but you would 
create some central authority for the purpose of assist-— 
ing the railway company in doing that which it can 
now do by itself. 

33,495. You think that you have every necessary 
power now to effect all the arrangements that you may 
consider for the safety of the public?—I think so 
certainly. I think that each individual railway com- 
pany has all the necessary power to protect itself 
against the presence of imperfect or badly constructed 
stock, even although the stock in itself is strong but 
wrongly constructed with reference to its facility for 
working. : 

33,496. You think that you have power to enforce 
the best system ?—We have no power to enforce the 
best or any system, but we have power to say that if 
a waggon is not made according to a good and safe 
working system we will not have it on our railway, 
and therefore it is a sort of negative-power of enforce- 
ment. 
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38,497. (Chairman.) As I understand the position 
_ of things it is this, that railway companies have ample 


‘power to reject’ anything which does not come up 10 
their requirements of safety, whether that safety is 
‘safety actually in the train running or safety in the 
handling and working in the goods yard ?—Yes, 
certainly, 

33,498. But that they have no power to say, we 
will not take anything but something which we at 
the moment consider to be the very best >—They have 
not. 

33,499. In point of practice, I suppose that railway 
‘companies’ managers have not yet agreed upon what 
is the very best?—No ; that is to say they cannot of 
course have agreed that anything they have got is 
likely to be the very best for all time; but what they 
have agreed, and which they have adopted, is the best 
working article that they know of within their per- 
sonal experience. 

33,500. (Mr. Galt.) Would. they have power to 
enforce, for instance, the use of uncoupling bars, or 
rather to prevent the necessity of the men going be- 
tween the carriages when uncoupling ?—I do not 
think they have that power. 

' 33,501. Do not you consider that a very important 
matter ?—I think with our present form of coupling 
in many cases the presence of a man between the 
waggons is necessary, and until we are able to get an 


improved form of coupling that can be done from the 


outside, I think that to endeavour to prevent men 
going between the waggons to couple would be prac- 
tically to stop the whole traffic of the country. 
33,502. But the traffic is not stopped at present? 
Ave there not a great many lines where they use 
those uncoupling bars >—We use them in all our 


- goods yards, and we get our men to use them as much 


as we can, but there are a great many places where 
they do not use them, and where it would be incon- 
venient to use them. 

33,503. (Chairman.) Take the case of a goods train 
stopping on a portion of a line where there is a slight 
gradient, and having to uncouple for the purpose of 
shunting two or three waggons, the train would be 
standing in a state of tension, and no bar that is at 


_ present invented would uncouple them without a man 


going between the carriages ?—No. 

33,504. (Mr. Galt.) My question is, would not it 
be desirable to have the couplings so constructed that 
they can be used at any time, and unfastened by the 
bar, without going between the carriages >—Of course 
it would be a very great improvement upon the present 
system, but so far as my knowledge goes from the best 
information that I can get there has nothing yet been 
invented which shows that improvement. 

33,505. (Chairman.) Nothing yet has been in- 
vented that can be used certainly under all circum- 
stances for uncoupling with the bar without going 


between the waggons?—No; that is to say un- 
- coupled by any means outside the waggon. 


33,506. An accidental rust or dirt in the pin of the 
the coupling links making it stiff and rigid, would 
frequently prevent. uncoupling by the bar ?—Yes; I 
Should think it would, but I cannot say that I have 
tried it. 

33,507. (Mr. Ayrton.) The Act goes to this 


_ extent. “No carriage shall pass along or be upon 
the railway (except in directly crossing the same, 
“as herein or by the special Act authorised) unless 


“ such carriage be at all times, so long as it shall be 
“ used, or shall remained on the railway of the con- 
’™ struction, and in the condition which the regulations 


_“ of the company for the time being shall require ; 
and if any dispute arise between the company and 


the owner of any such carriage as to the construc- 
“ tion or condition thereof, in reference to the then 
“existing regulations of the company, such dispute 


- “ shall be settled by arbitration,” and it provides that 


regulations are ‘‘from time to time to be made by the 
“ company respecting the carriages to be used on the 


_ “ railway drawn up in writing, and be authenticated 


“ by the common seal of the company, and shall be 
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“ applicable alike to the carriages of the company 
“ and to the carriages of other companies or persons 
“« using the railway.” Have you ever made any such 
regulations ?—No. . 

33,508. Do you know whether any other company 
has ever made such regulations ?—The London and 
North-western did make such regulations many 
years ago, and they used to examine a waggon 
and put their plate upon it, but we considered that 
subject at the time, and we came to the conclusion 
that it was not a wise course to adopt, because by 
putting their plate upon it, it stamped it only as being 
good for that particular day at the time that they looked 
atit, hut within a week the wheels might be changed and 
it afforded no security tothe company that the waggon 
having that plate on was at all times good, we 
therefore preferred to depend upon the actual daily 
examination by the men at all the junctions. 

33,509. Then you have not taken the preliminary 
step which gives you any right of interference ; at all 
events you have not made regulations under your 
common seal ?-—-I think under the common law we 
have aright to reject a waggon that is not safe to 
run if we say that it is not safe. 

33.510. Do you think that much of the common 
law attaches to railways, considering that there is 
the statute which regulates their construction and 
defines exactly how they are to be used in this 
respect ?—I think that we have the common law 
right, or perhaps I should say the common sense 
right to reject anything that is not safe. 

33,511. Do you think that you have got the exact 
rights which Parliament has given you, and prescribed 
for you by the statutes of Parliament ? —Yes ; but they 
cannot be practically applied everywhere. Take the 
case of a waggon coming from the Highlands, or from 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire, of which we have no 
knowledge, the examiner could never have seen it 
before it was presented to us loaded at the junction. 

33,512. Still you have the right, although it is 
quite impracticable to exercise it, of insisting that all 
the rolling stock of the country that comes on your 
line shall be of one pattern ?—That is not quite the 
railway reading of it. We keep to one pattern; but 
every railway manager in the country is ofa different 
mind upon the subject of railway stock. 

33,513.% Has there ever been any question as to the 
meaning of these words, “The construction and in 
“ the condition in which the regulations of the com- 
“ pany for the time being shall require” ?—No, I 
never heard of any dispute in my experience on the 
part of any waggon owner against the decision, or 
objection to his waggons coming on to the line. 

33,514. In fact, if there have never been any regu- 
lations, there never could have been any interpretation 
of the meaning of this clause >—But they might have 
disputed our right to stop:a waggon in the particular 
circumstances ; but they have not even done that. 
This discussion just recalls to my mind a case that I 
had of some waggons which were built with bottom 
doors; and the doors when opened were a little too 
low, and they were apt to catch in anything projecting 
upon the line, as a point covering, or something of 
that kind ; directly we discovered it we objected to it, 
and the reason for the objection was this, that the 
bottom door sometimes gets open on a line, and if it 
struck anything it might canse a serious accident. 
We made our objection to the waggons coming on 
our line until the doors were altered. He demurred 
at first, but gave way and altered his waggons. 

338,515. However, observing that Parliament have 
given you the power of making regulations to pre- 
scribe the construction of the waggons and the 
condition it would seem that railway companies gene- 
rally have found it so impracticable to do that, that 
they have never made any regulations ?—It really 
has not been necessary to do it, because private 
waggon owners, as a rule, have complied with the 
wishes of the company in doing all that is necessary 
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within my knowledge of a waggon owner refusing to 
comply with such conditions as we thought neces- 
93,5 16. Is not that a remarkable illustration of the 
difficulty or impracticability of statutory interference 
with the working of railways, seeing that you have 
been in possession of this power, but nobody has 
been able to exercise it ?—There has been no occa- 
sion. 

38,517. (Chairman.) With regard to the question 
of the rules laid down by the committee, I: suppose 
that when practicable you will alter your own stock 
and therefore there will be no difficulty in requiring 
any company gradually to carry on the requisite im- 
provements, and that you will throw no additional 
costs upon the private owners’ waggons beyond those 
which you have incurred in waggons which you still 
consider safe to run >—Yes, no doubt that has been a 
difficulty always. 

33,518. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose before you could 
really act upon this clause, having regard now to the 
complexity of the railway system, it would be neces- 
sary that that committee whom you have appointed 
should agree upon rules and regulations ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

33,519. So that the stock made under them could 
work interchangeably with different lines ?—Yes. 

33,520. (Sir J. L.. Simmons.) The committee of 
the clearing house to which you referred have begun 
with the consideration of the rules, specifying, with 
reference to the construction of the carriages, the 
material points which should not be admitted upon 
railways so as to avoid rejection ?—No, I think not. 
The only point that I can recollect at the moment in 
connexion with the working of the carriages is this : 
after a discussion as to the advisability, or otherwise, 
of keeping the coupling chains in addition to the draw 
bars, it was decided in favour of their use in carriages, 
but against their use in waggons. ; 

33,521. (Mr. Galt.) Has your attention been lately 
directed to the use of uncoupling bars, with a view 
to avoid accidents in shunting operations ?—Since I 
was here last I have looked at that, and I find that 
practically the number of accidents that happen from 
men getting between the waggons in the act of 
coupling or uncoupling is very few indeed. The 
accidents that happen from going between the wag- 
gons result more frequently from accidentally pass- 
ing-an open space, and somebody perhaps shunting 
at either end, they have been crushed unexpectedly. 
It is not so frequent by any means as was supposed 
that ashunter is injured in the act of coupling or 
uncoupling. 

33,522. It has been suggested with regard to shunt- 
ing operations, and all matters of a similar nature 
going on in the yards, that a great many accidents 
might be avoided by having a lad on the look-out, 
warning the men when trains are approaching, so that 
they may get out of danger ?—I have not heard that 
suggestion. I know from my own knowledge that 
when needed on the running line a man is always 
specially appointed to do nothing but look out. I 
cannot say whether that is applied so rigidly in the 
yards. 

33,523. You do not think that in the shunting yards 
any suggestion of that sort could be carried out ?—I 
do not think so. 

33,524. (Chairman.) Would you let us have the 
minutes of the committee appointed at the instigation 
of the clearing house, upon any questions of waggons 
or carriages ?—Yes; I will do so. ; 

33,525. That arises out of the minute of the body 
who are authorised by the clearing house, I think ?— 
Yes, 

33,526. That is to say, the general managers meet- 
ing at the clearing house, and meeting there with 


authority, in the ordinary sense of the Act, came to a 


minute, that it would be desirable to have a voluntary 
committee to consider these questions ?—Quite so. 
33,527. (Mr Ayrton.) The proceedings of this com- 
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mittee have nothing to do with the clearing house, I 
think ?-—No. : . i 

33,528. (Earl of .Belmore.) The committee is not 
formed of managers, is it >No, of superintendents. 

33,529, (Mr. Harrison.) Those superintendents in 
each case consult their general managers upon any of 
those points, do they not ?—Yes, they are officers next © 
in rank to the managers, and they are men specially | 
qualified for the purpose; in fact it is their special 
duty to attend to the working of their respective lines 
so that they are the very best men that we could put 
on it to start with. ,They give us the benefit of 
their experience, and then each manager is to go over 
it for his own line, and to discuss the matter and state 
generally whether he concurs in the proposals which 
are made. 

33,530. (Mr, Galt.) Such a committee would be 
most. satisfactory to the railway companies ?—Cer- 
tainly. But further than that, no outside body could 
arrive at any conclusion on those subjects except 
through the aid of those officers. 

33,531. Do not you think that there is.a great ten- 
dency in public opinion at present in matters connected 
with the public safety to allow either a Government 
department, or a board independent of the parties 
themselves immediately interested, to have some con- 
trol over their proceedings. ‘Take, for instance, the 
shipowners of the present time. No doubt they 
would prefer to have a committee composed of mem- 
bers of their own body, but do you think that that 
would be equally satisfactory to the public and to 
Parliament ?—I cannot answer for shipowners. 

33,532. (Mr. Harrison.) I would. ask you whether 
you are at all aware whether it is contemplated or 
not by the directors of railways to continue this com- 
mittee with the view of placing all points between 
railway companies on a uniform basis as affecting 
their code of signals and matters of that sort ?—Yes, 
that is the very first point in the proposed general 
regulations. It is the first thing that has been 
into. 

33,533, (Mr. Galt.) Having gone through the items 
which you have there enumerated, do you assume that 
they will after that take up all the other points, such as 
the question of the couplings of waggons, and any im- 
provement in the question of safety to traffic in con- 
nexion with the mode of uncoupling, and matters of 
that sort, that they should take up the whole of those 
subjects after they have completed the first questions 
submitted to them ?—Yes, that was the original inten- 
tion of the managers in appointing this committee. 
We knew that there had been a great diversity of prae- 
tice, as we all sprang more or less from small beginnings, 
and that on old lines the practice was not the same 
as upon modern lines in the provision of signals and 
points, &c., &c. We therefore thought that we should 
try whether we could not get a complete code that 
would guide and govern all. of us, and those were the 
points first submitted to them. I have no doubt that — 
we shall agree, because practically very few points of 
difference have arisen on any one of the questions — 
to which you have referred, and all questions of prac- 
tice would, I think and believe, naturally fall under 
the consideration of such a body as that. 

33,534. Do you think that there is anybody in 
existence with more practical knowledge than that, 
committee to settle those questions ?— No, certainly 
not; those are the very men who have the actual 
supervision and control of the working both of the 
lines and the yards; they are the real practical men to 
whom I should myself go for assistance and advice 
in any practical matters. ’ 

33,535. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you think it 
would be advisable to establish a similar committee, 
but composed of locomotive superintendents to. draw 
up regulations which should apply eventually to all 
the railway companies, so that you might attach - 
your common seal to them, so as to exclude badly 
constructed carriages, or carriages that do not agree 
entirely with the conditions which. you have approved 
of >—First of all, I may say, that in so far as my 
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experience goes we have not yet found any necessity 
for it, because the carriage stock of all companies in 
the country is certainly safe; we may take it as a 
rule that it is perfectly safe, and we each of us rather 
try to out do each other in the perfection to which 
we bring our carriage stock. Ido not know that I 
should be disposed to submit to adopt a carriage that 
might be suitable for some inferior worked line. 

33,536. But the rules might be negative, to exclude 
certain points which were objectionable ?—I de not 
think that any such points exist in the railway stock 
of the country. 

383,537. For instance, when the Commission were in 
one of the goods yards in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham, they saw there certain waggons of one rail- 
way company which were much more difficult to 
uncouple than others; so much so that the men them- 
selves objected to them, and did not like them, as com- 
pared with the others. Might not a regulation be 
drawn up with reference to producing uniformity of 
couplings ?—But we have already adopted a rule with 
reference to coupling waggons. 

_ 33,538. But if that was done by one company you 
could not enforce it as against other companies ?>— 
Quite so; but we have had no occasion, and I do not 
think that occasion will ever arise, that we should re- 
quire to enforce against another railway company an 
improvement in the stock. JI think you may take it as 
an axiom that every railway company in the country, 
in every new carriage or new waggon that it builds, 
improves upon the old one, and that in no case do they 
repeat thei former incomplete models, models which 
were good in their day, but which with long experi- 
ence are now found to be behind the time. 

33,539. Still the company to which I allude was an 
old. company, and its couplings. were especially 
objected to, aud it is to be presumed that there are 
equally old waggons in companies that have existed 
sometime, but we did not hear a complaint with regard 
to them ?—That might be so. 

33,540, ( Chairman.) We saw certain men in the 
yard of one company who found a difficulty in dealing 
with particular couplings which came from another 
part of the country ; but we had no evidence from 
the company whose coupling was objected to as to 
why they had used it, nor did we take evidence as to 
the age of the waggons?—I can quite believe that 
such was the case. 

33,541. (Siz J. L. Simmons.) If it so happened 
that a committee such as has been suggested had con- 
demned that form of couplings a few years ago pro- 
bably it might have led to their use being discon- 
tinued ?>—Yes, it might. I do not know that the 
decision of this committee in deciding on the. shape of 
the coupling or the form of the draw hook, could have 
affected any of the existing waggons, they could not 
have ordered, them to be cancelled; that would depend 
upon the company owning them. 

_ 33,542. With regard to the power which you have 
of prescribing conditions under the seal of the com- 
pany, if all companies agreed to certain conditions 
they would then have an absolute power of rejection ? 


—Yes, they would; assuming that a company was 


perverse enough to continue to build its old form of 
stock which we found objectionable when intermixed 
with our new stuck, we should tell the company with- 
out hesitation “ We will not have your stock on our 
“line.” That is the summary way in which we 
should deal with them. 

_ 33,543. (Mr. Ayrton.) But you would have no 
power to do that unless you made regulations, because 
the Act says in a subsequent clause, ‘‘ If the owner of 
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‘ any carriage fail to comply with the requisitions 
“ contained in the preceding enactment, it shall be 
“* lawful for the company to refuse to allow such car- 
** riage to be brought upon the railway, or to remove 
“ the same therefrom until such compliance ?—No 
doubt you are legally right, but in practice we have 
never had occasion to make those regulations so as to 
enable us to enforce them. 

33,544. (Mr. (alt.) Do you find that your mineral 
traffic interferes with your passenger traffic >—No, 
the mineral traffic is always subordinate to every other 
traffic; it generally runs in the night, and it runs, 
say, from 18 to 20 miles an hour in the vacant 
hours of the night. It can go, and it generally does 
go, a distance of from 50 to 80 miles; that makes a 
very good working distance for an engine, 80 miles 
up and 80 miles back is a very good day’s work. 

33,545. You could in fact carry double the quantity 
if it was necessary ?—Yes, there is no difficnlty in 
working minerals. 

33,546. What is the difference between the working 
expenses of your passenger traffic, your goods traftic, 
and your mineral traffic ?-—The goods traffic is more 
expensive to work in proportion to the receipts thao 
either. 

83,547. What is the expense per mile of such traffic, 
speaking roughly ?—Speaking roughly, we’ may take 
it that the expense of passenger traffic is from 2s. 6d. 
to 2s. 9d. per train mile, and the goods from 2s. 9d. to 
3s. 

33,548. How many tons of coal do you carry ina 
train >—From 200 to 250, and on a very level line we 
could carry about 320; we run 30 waggons of eight 
tons each, and you might add another 120 tons for the 
waggons taking them all round at four tons, therefore 
the total load behind the engine would be 360 tons, 
and the weight of the coal 240 tons. 

33,549. Then the actual expenditure that the com- 
pany is out of pocket for conveying the 240 tons, if I 
understand you, is about 3s. per train mile ?—Yes ; I 
should think that would cover the cost of working the 
minerals, speaking generally, and the passengers would 
be somewhere from 2s, 6d. to 2s. 9d. 

33,550. In the case of an excursion train, how many 
passengers would you take ?—500 would be a very 
good excursion train. We do not carry more than 
500 passengers in a train, if we can help it. Under 
no circumstances do we allow a train of more than 25 
carriages. 

33,551. Take 25 carriages third class, you would 
carry 50 in each carriage, would you not ?—There 
would not be 25 third class carriages, but you might 
average them probably at 40; that would make 1,000 
passengers, but that would be very rare with us; from 
500 to 600 would be nearer the mark. 

33,552. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you aware whe- 
ther the committee of the clearing house or the clear- 
ing house themselves communicate to, the Board of 
Trade any regulations or any rules such as those you 
describe which are drawn up with reference to the 
working of railways '—No, I do not know that they 
do officially. Of course we send to the Board of 
Trade anything that they want; but I do not think 
that if those rules were settled to-morrow I should 
feel it my duty to send them to the Board of Trade 
without their asking for them. 

33,553. (Chairman.) You send to the Board of 
Trade what is required by them, or what is required 
by the Act ?—Yes. 

33,554. And anything they ask for they get ?—Yes, 
I think you will find that we never have shown any 
disinclination to give them anything they want. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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33,555. (Chairman.) What position do you hold ?— 
Lam assistant engineer of the Great Western Railway. 

33,556. Have any accidents occurred to passengers 
at the Cardiff station in the last few years ?-—I am 
afraid I cannot give the Commissioners any informa- 
tion upon that point from my own knowledge. You 
will get that information better from the manager. 

33,557. The Commissioners have been informed 
that alterations are to be made in the station >—Yes. 

33,558. Will you describe to the Commissioners the 
nature of the intended alterations ?—We propose to 
remove the existing passenger station; to lay down 
four lines of rails instead of two; to lay in two side 
lines for local trains to start from; to increase the 
length of the platforms, which are at present about 
300 feet, to nearly 700 feet, and to build an entirely 
new station. JI have the drawings with me if the 
Commissioners would like to see them. 

38,559. What provision will be made to enable 
passengers and others to cross from one platform to 
the other ?—The passengers will cross by means of a 
foot bridge or sub-way. The officers are at the pre- 
sent moment discussing that point. There will be one 
or the other ; but they have not yet decided which it 
is to be. 

33,560. What is proposed to be the height of the 
platform at your station ?—The platform will be of 
the standard height, 2 feet 9 inches above the rails. 

33,561. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the height of the 
floors of the carriages above the rails >—The height 
of the floors of the carriages is about 3 feet 1 inch, 
just a few inches above the platform. 

33,562. (Chairman.) What is the height, of the 
present platform, above the rails ?— They are very 
low, not more than | foot. 

33,563. Is it the opinion of your directors that high 
platforms are safer than low platforms for passengers 
entering or alighting from carriages ?—I believe it is 
so, and that they have adopted high platforms univer- 
sally in all the new stations. 

33,564. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know why the plat- 
forms were originally made so low as they are at 
Cardiff ?—I do not know that of my own knowledge, 
but I believe that Mr. Brunel built several of the plat- 
forms on the South Wales line with low platforms, 
and several with high platforms. I believe that at 
that time there was a great deal of uncertainty as to 
which was the best, and therefore they tried some of 
both descriptions. I believe that that is the explana- 
tion of it. 

33,565. Do you know whether it was Mr. Brunel’s 
policy originally to build stations on this line of a 
somewhat. temporary character, in order that the com- 
pany might have the advantage of some experience of 
the traffic before all the stations were permanently 
made ?—Some of the stations on this line were built 
of a temporary character, and they were intended to 
be enlarged as the traffic grew. 

33,566. Do you know that that was done advisedly, 
in consequence of the extreme difficulty of foreseeing 
the extent to which the traffic would develop itself 
upon this line, and also of foreseeing all the require- 
ments of that traffic ?—One or two of the principal 
stations were built of timber for that reason no doubt. 
Several other of the stations were built in a perma- 
nent manner of stone, and were designed to be, and 
in fact were, amply sufficient for the traffic at that 
period; but, owing to the development of trade and 
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consequent increase of population, those stations have 
since been found to be insufficient, and some of them 
have been, and some now are, being replaced by more 
commodious structures. 

33,567. (Mr. Galt.) You ‘have not, I believe, con- 
tinuous footboards on the carriages?—Not on the 
main line. 

33,568. Do the footboards such as they are extend 
from the carriages within a small space of the plat- 
forms ?—Yes, they do; they. are the standard foot- 
boards, the same that are used by the Great Western 
and Midland companies. 

33,569. Might a passenger fall between the plat- 
form and the edge of the footboard ?—There is very 
little room between them. , 

33,570. Is there so much space that a passenger 
might fall between the two ?—No, I think not. 

33,571. (dr. Ayrton.). Does the lower long-step 
of a-carriage overlap the platform at the present 
station ?—Not at the present station. 

38,572. Does it come close to it ?—-It comes 
it in point of level, but not to overlap. 

83,573. Is not one almost on the same line with 
the other >—Yes. 

33,574. Have you ever considered, as a mechanical 
problem, whether it is safer to jump down out of a 
carriage a foot and a half on to the platform, than to 
do the same thing when the platform is on a level with 
the floor of the carriage ?—I have not. 

33,575. (Chairman.) What district is under your 
supervision >—The whole of the Great Western line 
as assistant chief engineer. 

33,576. Are any important alterations proposed to 
be made on the inclines in the mining districts ?— 
Not at present; we have no alterations in contempla- 
tion. 

33,577. Do you consider, whatever the steepness. 
of the inclines may be, that the special precautions 
used are sufficient for their safe working ?—I believe 
so 


above 


33,578. (Mr. Galt.) What is the steepest gradient 
on your line ?—We have a gradient of one in 45, 
that is the steepest gradient in this mineral district. 

33,579. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the inclines which are 
so steep as that furnished with catch points ?—No. 

33,580. Are they not deemed necessary ?— We 
have very few catch points, the remedy we think is 
worse than the disease. 

33,581. (Mr. Galt.) Have no accidents happened 
in consequence of the want of catch points P—Acci-. 
dents have happened that might have been prevented 
by the use of catch points, but we have found great 
objections made on the part of the engine-drivers to, 
run where there are catch points ; in point of fact 
they do not like to face them. i 

33,582. What is their objection to them ?—They 
are afraid of being thrown off the line. I am now 
speaking of single lines. 

33,583. (Chairman.) Referring again to the Cardiff 
Station, the Commissioners have been informed that 
risks have been incurred by passengers, but that the 
company intend to erect anew station ?>—Yes. 

338,584. Can you give us any idea when the new 
work will be undertaken ?—The plans are now settled 
and they are in the hands of the quantity surveyors. 
We expect that they will be put before the contractors 
in the course of a month or two. 

33,585. (Mr. Galt.) When do you expect that the 


work will be completed ?—I believe the work will take 
about a year, it is to be rather a large building. 

33,586. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you happen to know 
why the erection of the new station has been deferred 
to the present time ?—I am afraid I cannot give an 
accurate answer upon that point. 

33,587. Had the company to obtain parliamentary 
powers for the construction of a new station ?-—No. 

33,588. (Mr. Galt.) Is it to be « joint station ? 
—No. It was proposed to make it a joint station, 
and negotiations have been guing on, but what those 
negotiations were I do not, as engineer, know. 

33,589. You"have had to accommodate a large influx 
of traffic from branch lines and from the docks, have 
you not ?—We have no branch down to the docks. 

33,590. Does none of that traffic come upon the 
main line ?—No passenger traffic. 

$3,591. But goods traffic ?—-That is not dealt with 
at this station. 

_ 33,592. Are the goods sidings considered sufficient ? 
—Yes: we have no intention of altering the goods 
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sidings at the present moment, no doubt the traffic is 
growing and it will have to come in its turn. 

33,593. Does the whole of the traffic at the goods 
sidings come on to. the main line only at one set of 
points ?—No, there are a series of sidings extending 
over the line. 

33,594. Are they connected with the main line only 
by one set of points ?—No ; they are connected with 
the main line at two or three different points. 

33,595. Does the goods traffic from the docks cross 
your line obliquely on the level, or does it go by a 
bridge over or under the main line ?—There is no 
bridge, it goes by sidings. The traffic that goes would 
cross the line on the level, that traffic which is to go 
up has to be fetched across to the up line, and it has 
also to be fetched across to the down line in the usual 
way. 

33,596. Running obliquely along your main line, 
and not by a direct crossing ?—Not a direct crossing, 
it is by the usual way of getting traffic from the down 
side of the line on to the up main line, it always has to 
cross the down line. 


The witness withdrew. 
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33,597. (Chairman.) What position do you occupy ? 
—I am traffic superintendent of the Taff Vale Railway. 
33,598. What is the extent of that railway ?—We 


have three branches and the main line; the distance 


is 24 miles from Cardiff to Merthyr. I believe it is 
13 miles from Aberdare Junction, a common point 
off the main line. You may say that it. is 24 miles 
from point to point, or to the three points, Merthyr, 
Aberdare, and Treherbert. We have 63 miles of line, 
taking it altogether for traffic purposes. 

33,599. Is the bulk of the traffic mineral traffic ? 
—Yes, it is. 

33,600. Can you give the Commissioners some idea 
of the amount of the traffic which is carried in the 
course of a year ?—We brought, I think, last year close 
on to five millions of tons to Cardiff and to Penarth, 
and I think that in° the course of the last five years 
the average, as .a rule, may be taken to have been four 
millions of tons taking the five years together. 

33,601. (Mr. Galt.) Is the great bulk of it mineral 
traffic >—Yes, coal forms the great bulk of it. 

33,602. (Mr. Ayrton.) The up traffic is more valu- 
able than weighty, is it not ?—Yes, we call it down 


_ traffic to Cardiff. 


33,603. My question was whether the up traffic was 
not rather of more value than of great weight ?—Yes. 

33,604. (Chairman.) What isyour heaviest gradient? 
—The heaviest gradient that we have is a gradient. of 
one in 40 on the main incline for about amile and a half 
from Aberdare Junction to Quaker’s Yard, the junction 
of the Great. Western Railway with our line. 

33,605. Have you special arrangements for the 
working of that line?—Yes, we have. The traffic is 
worked by bank engines. to assist the through mineral 
trains, and we have five men appointed at the bank, 
or rather two men are attached to each train in addi- 
tion to the ordinary guard and breaksman of the 
through train. Then there is the mineral train engine 
and a bank engine which follows behind sometimes. 
When the load is heavy we attach an engine in front 
of the ordinary mineral train, and a bank engine 
behind it, which makes three engines sometimes to one 
train, and the same precaution is taken below. We have 
an assistant engine to assist the engines over the bank. 

33,606. Have you had any accidents on the inclines 
from the breaking away of the waggons, or any other 
cause ?—Within my recollection we have never had 
any accident occur. I have heard that in years gone 
by, perhaps 30 years ago, the only accident that ever 
happened on the Merthyr line was an accident to a 
passenger carriage from the coupling breaking, and 
the carriage running back, there was no loss of life 
on that occasion, but injury to one passenger, and 
that was 30 years ago, I may say that I have been 
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connected with this company for 21 years, and I 
never knew of any accident arising on that line. 

33,607. (Mr. Galt.) Has there been no accident 
accompanied with loss of life?—No; we have never 
killed a passenger. 

33,608. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has there not been a good 
deal of controversy between railway officials as to the 
expediency of having engines at the end as well as at 
the front of a train ?—Yes, there has been a good 
deal of controversy as to that, which is an important 
point, and upon that point railway managers differ. I 
think that the mode, which we should say was the 
safest mode, would be to have the engine behind the 
train. 

33,609. Do you know whether that opinion is grow- 
ing among railway managers or declining ?—I think 
the opinion is growing that the tail-end power is the 
safest power. 

33,610. Do you think that the objections which 
have been raised to it are rather what may be called 
abstract than practical ?—Yes, I think so. 

33,611. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean an engine in 
front and one behind ?—Yes, with a proper under- 
standing between the driver and guards. An instruc- 
tion was issued some time ago relative to the working 
of inclines, which was this: “ Whenever the bank 
“ engine has to assist any up train over the main 
«‘ incline the bank engine must assist at the rear of 
“the train; when bank engines assist passenger 
“‘ trains up the main incline they must allow the lead- 
“ ing, or train engine, to start the train, and must 
“ gently overtake and close up with it, not using more 
“ power than absolutely necessary to work half the 
“‘ train; on arrival at or near the incline top the bank 
“ engine will gently shut off steam to allow the train 
“ engine to take on the full weight of the train, the 
“ bank engine following the train on to Quaker’s 
[Via 

33,612. In giving effect to that rule is the bank 
engine always under the care of the same engine- 
driver, who by practice acquires great skill in the 


management of the bank engine ?—Yes; there are - 


three engines set apart for that purpose, and three 
sets of men, and those three sets are always kept on 
that one particular service. 

33,613.. Do those men acquire such skill as good 
working men that they may be relied upon to carry 
the operations out effectually >—Yes. 

33,614. (Chairman.) For how many hours do the 
men work ?—They work 12 hours, and 10 hours over- 
time. 

33,615. (Mr. Ayrton.) When a bank engine is 
brought into use, do you send up a train which is 
heavier than the leading engine could itself draw ?>— 
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T will read to you a paragraph relating to that : “ The 
“ train loads of goods, mineral, and ballast trains 
“ passing over the main incline must be regulated 
“ according to the ‘weather; the load up these gra- 
“ dients must not exceed equal to 100 ¢ons per engine, 
“ the load for each down train must not exceed equal 
“ to 350 tons per engine. Whenever any up train 
“ load exceeds 100 tons, the bank pilot engine at the 
“ tail-end is to assist in taking it clear over the 
“ incline.” 

33,616. Then an engine driver may also take a 
weight equal to his own power in addition ?—Yes, 

33,617. That is to say, he may take up 200 tons if 
necessary ?—No, the restriction is this; we have an 
inspector at the bottom of the incline who regulates 
that, so that it is not in the power of the engine driver 
to take anything that he may think proper. 

33,618. Do the men ever attempt, with two engines 
together, to take a load equal to their several powers? 
—Yes, in practice they would do so, no doubt. 

33,619. In that case, I presume, the two engines are 
together ?—Yes. 

33,620. Are the precautions taken sufficient, in your 
opinion, to prevent any possible risk of a train running 
away ?—I think so. At the tail end of every engine 
we have a 10-ton break van, which is a very strong 
power, and when the breaks are fully applied there 
are two breaks, one at each end of the van, so that 
four wheels can be skidded at the same time. _ 

33,621. Are all the goods vans that work over the 
line furnished with breaks ?—All ‘of our own vehicles 
are furnished with breaks, the foreign stock is not so. 

33,622. Have you used any means to compel the 
owners of foreign waggons to furnish them with 
breaks ?—No ; we being but a short lead, it is not so 
material an object for us. 

33,623. If a train did get a little headway it would 
probably not do much mischief, hut exhaust itself on 
the level below ?— Yes; we work the main incline 
with the block telegraph, and in no instance is any 
train allowed to pass over the top of the bank until 
the man at the top gets his signal from the man at the 
bottom to say that the yard is clear below, so that 
should anything happen he would run clear on towards 
Pont-y-pridd, which is four miles distant, the line 
would be kept clear, and the signalman at the foot of 
the incline would not give “ line clear” until all that 
was done. 

38,624. What length of the main line towards Pont-y- 
pridd would he consider it necessary to keep clear ?— 
There may be trains passing out 10 minutes before, 
but the power attached to a train would pull up the 
impetus long before it got any distance from the foot 
of the incline. 

33,625. The accelerated motion would not drive 
him beyond what distance ?—Not beyond the distance 
of a quarter of a mile. 

33,626. Are the engines furnished with breaks ?— 
Yes, all of them; that is on the six-wheel tank 
engines. 

33,627. Are there breaks on all the six-wheel 
engines ?— Yes; we have lately introduced a new 
class of breaks built by Messrs. Kitson and Sons, they 
have been applied with steam power to the engine 
wheels, and they are found to be very effective. 

33,628. Do you mean that the ordinary break is 
moved by steam power, by a cylinder ?—Yes, and it is 
tightened by steam pressure from the engine. The 
driver has merely to turn a lever axle with the steam 
pressure behind acting upon the break power attached 
to the engine. 

33,629. Is that wholly independent of the steam 
cylinder of the engine ?—Quite so ; it is a separate 
mechanical contrivance independent of the tank-engin 
break. 

33,630. Do you use the breaks that are attached to 
your own waggon stock in going down an incline ?— 
Yes; the bank riders have a rachet pin, holes, and 
racks, and the object of having bank riders on the 
trains is to assist in doing the work. The guard of 
the train in the break van and the breaksman are 
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stationed on certain parts of the. train, equi-distant 


from each other, and they apply the breaks to the — 


engines in passing over the inclines. 

33,631. There is a great deal of additional break 
power beyond the influence of the break-van at the 
end ?—Yes; that is with the load coming down, 

33,632. What are the means of communication 
between the engine driver at the head of the train and 
the engine driver at the tail of it?—In going up an 
incline they merely whistle. 4 

33,633. Different notes ?—Yes, 


33,634. (Mr. Galt.) Can they regulate the speed or 


the pressure put upon the engine according to the note 
of the whistle between the two engine drivers ?—I 
hardly think I can say that, but the practice of the 
men is so great, having been there so long, and they 
are so thoroughly accustomed to the regulation of the 
speed, that they work it with the greatest ease. 

33,635. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do they ever fail to. hear 
the notes of the whistle?—-No; as a rule the train 
does not extend to more than 20 or 80 waggons ; our 
passenger trains may consist of 14 carriages. 

33,636. Do you consider it necessary for the safe 
working of a bank engine at the tail of a train, that it 
should be placed in the hands of a man who makes it 
his special occupation ?—I can only speak from my 
own experience upon our system, and I think that 
what Ihave described is the proper mode of workin 
a bank engine. HY 

33,637. With those precautions taken you consider 
it safe in practice ?—I do. 

33,638. Have you ever considered whether an ex- 
perienced engine driver can by the effect produced 
upon his engine detect any serious variation in the 
force exerted against the propelling power of his 
train P—Yes, I do. 

33,639. (Chairman.) With regard to the hours 
during which the men work, have you found any 
difficulty in keeping them within reasovable limits P— 
Not the slightest. 

33,640. Do the men often work overtime /—No, we 
avoid that as much as possible, in this particular, that 
we have a good staff of men in point of number; but 
there are times in consequence of our heavy traffic ; and 
we are an exceptional line in consequence of our heavy 
traffic ; and the inconvenient receiving capabilities of 
Cardiff that our trains are oftentimes detained here at 
the junction, sometimes for one, two, or three hours. 
When the men with a heavy day’s traffic are standing 
there and waiting to get in to deposit their loads on 
the tip-sidings or the sidings appointed to receive 
them. ‘The hours of those men would of course vary 
from 12 to 17 hours per day; but their hours would 
be regulated the next day by being booked off on a 
shorter trip ; for example, if’ they worked to-day for 
17 hours, they would work to-morrow only eight, nine, 
or 10 hours. 

33,641. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had often occasion to 
dismiss men ?—Speaking of our drivers, firemen, and 
permanent guards, I do not know of a case in which 
we have dismissed a man in the course of the last two 
or nate years. I may mention that we pay the men 
well. 

33,642. Have you heard any complaints as to their 
drinking ?—No. 

33,643. Has there been no case within the last two 
years of any one of your servants being dismissed for 
drinking ?—No.. } 

33,644. Do you sometimes fine them ?—Yes, they 
are fined. 

33,645. Have you often occasion to do so?—The 
class of men who are mostly fined are guards and 
breaksmen ; they are fined for not coming on duty in 
time; it is for causing the detention of their train 
that we fine them, but of late that has been falling off 
very considerably. We have lately introduced into 
our system permanent guards; it was about two years 


ago that that system was introduced. At that time we _ 


made the drivers, firemen, and guards from engine 
cleaners, and they moved up rank after rank, accord- 
ing to age, aS vacancies occurred. icine 


- _ 83,646. Have you changed that system ?—Yes, we 
changed it two years ago. 

4 33,647. (Chairman.) What is the system in prac- 
tice now ?—The system in practice now is that the 
firemen are taken direct from the locomotive sheds, 
and the train-men, guards and breaksmen, are kept 
to that class of duty. 

33,648. What work do they perform when they 

first come into the company’s service ?—They come on 
now as breaksmen, that is one class of men, and they 
have the means of learning their duties with the old 
breaksmen before they are put in charge. The fire- 
“men now are promoted from the engine cleaning sheds, 
and therefore the men acquire a knowledge of the 
mechanical portions of an engine. 

33,649. Where do you get the firemen from ?—From 
the guards, but since the new system has been intro- 
duced we have had very much less trouble with the 
men. 

33,650. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have the men, generally 
speaking, sufficient time to instruct fresh men with 
the duties of breaksmen ?-—Yes, they have upon our 
line. We have only three branches or two branches 
to work upon, and a man has ample time. ‘There are 
only 24 miles of railway to run over; there are a 
large number of sidings in that distance, and the men 
come home every night. 

338,651. Do you take a man who has been entirely 
- unconnected with railway matters and convert him 

into a breaksman, say in a month ?>—Yes, we do. 

33,652. When the men are detained so long as you 
have described in consequence of delays at the docks 
and shipping places, do you find they are generally on 
the alert, or generally aware of the time they are 

likely to' be kept, and so are quite at their ease ?— 

They are waiting for the signal “ all right ” to get into 
the junction; there is a-continual stream of them, and 
if there are three or four engines waiting they follow 
in one after the other. 

33,653. Themen have nothing to do but to stand 
there and watch for the signal ?—No. 

33,654. Therefore there is\no strain upon their 
energies of any kind, either physical or mental ?— 
No. . 

33,655. (Mr. Galt.) Your passenger traffic is small, 
is it not, as compared with the mineral traffic ?—Yes, 

‘but the traffic isa very heavy one; our receipis on 
the average are 1,200/. a week. Last year we had 
the heaviest mineral traffic we ever brought down, 
it was 9,800/. for the Taff Vale Railway, and putting 
the Penarth Branch with the Taff Vale proper, it was 

12,0814. 4s. 10d. G 

33,656. How many small companies are there in 

your district ?—There are two, the Taff Vale Railway 

_ Company and the Rhymney Railway Company. The 

_ Rhymney Railway Company is an antagonistic line 

running parallel with us to a certain extent. 

83,657. (Mr. Ayrton.) To return to the question 
of the break power, the passenger trains you say con- 
_ sist of about 14 carriages >—On Mondays, Wednesdays, 
_ and-Saturdays there are 12 carriages and two break- 
"vans. 

33,658. Are there any breaks on the carriages 

themselves?—Yes, all the third class carriages are 

_ supplied with break power. 

88,659. Is that. connected with the van ?—No, it 

is an independent break power. =, 


eee 


A 
_ partment ?—No, the carriage is a five compartment 
carriage with a break lever outside on the foot plate, 
__ so that the passengers cannot get. at it. 

88,661. (Chairman.) Similar to a waggon?—Yes, 
with an upright lever, 

«38,662. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it pinned down the same 
way as in a waggon ?—No, it acts with the power of 
. @ carriage serew as a break, for when it is put down 
it binds itself, and it cannot turn back. ; 
38,663. Is that used?—Yes, and it is done by the 
bank drivers coming over the incline; they get on to 
©. the.canriagess tcchico « ahd aah 3 
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83,660. Each carriage having in it a guard’s com- 
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33,664. They put the break on with the screw 
apparatus P—Yes. 

33,665. How is it got off—When they come down 
we have a station at the foot of the incline and the 
bank riders ease it off as they come down, they undo 
the break and relieve the train. 

33,666. Do they ride on the footboard of the car- 
riage, holding on to the break handle ?—No, we have 
commode handles at each end of the carriage to hold 
by and apply the break power. 

33,667. If necessary, they could screw down those 
breaks during the progress of a train? — Yes, we 
can stop a train at any part of our incline. 

33,668. Do you find practically much difference in 
the way of stopping a train coming down an incline 
if you serew down while skidding, as compared with 
screwing down short of skidding ?—I prefer the 
latter mode of doing it. 

33,669. Do you consider that the power of resis- 
tance is much increased by screwing down the break 
at the time of skidding, or not ?—I should say that it’ 
was less when it is skidded, when you have got the 
power so applied that the wheels are just barely 
running, you have the laminating power of the breaks 
on the tires of the wheels, which must act with much 
greater force. 

33,670. Do you consider that when the wheel 
begins to grate, it gets a sort of graze?’—Yes, the 
motive power is greater. 

33,671. Do you consider that the wheels get grazed 
under the skid >—That depends a good deal upon the 
atmosphere and its influence on the rails, you can 
skid at any time. 

33,672. What would be the practical extent of the 
break power over a passenger train, supposing it to 
consist of 14 yehicles?—There would be two break 
vans on four wheels, our carriages have four wheels. 

33,673. With a break on the four wheels ?—Yes, 
and on two break vans. There is a centre guard’s 
compartment, and that would have four wheels, and 
break power applied to that, and two third class car- 
riages with four wheels having break power applied 
to them. 

33,674. And the engine ?—Yes, having break 
power applied to six wheels and a tender. 

33,675..That is the case with the engine and a 
separate tender ?—Yes. 

33,676. (Chairman.) With regard to skidding the 
wheels, do you find that you can induce the men to 
adopt the view that the break power is greater when 
the wheel is not skidded?—Yes, they agree to that, 
there has been a difference of opinion as to that, and 
I have not put the question fully to them, but I 
know for a fact that it is so. , 

33,677. Do you find that when the men want to 
increase the break power they always skid the 
wheels ?—I think not. I think that they would pre- 
fer not skidding the wheels. . 

338,678. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have they instructions not 
to do so >No. 

33,679. (Mr. Galt.) Did any officers representing 
your company attend to witness the experiments that 
were made at Newark ?—No, our line being so far off, 
we were not invited. 

33,680. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you made any experi- 
ments yourselves as to the power of arresting trains 
by the use of break power ?—No, we have not. 

33,681. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever tried any of 
the continuous breaks which have been invented ?— 
No, we have not. The longest distance that we have 
to run is four and a half miles; itis not likely that we 
should have to run 20 or 30 miles at an excessive 
speed. 

33,682. What is the highest speed at which you 
run ?—Thirty miles an hour. 

33,683. In what distance with the break power that 
you use, could you bring a train up ?—That would 
depend upon the length of the train, and the speed at 


_ which the train was running. 


33,684. Take the highest speed and the longest 
train ?—We run between Treforest and Walnut Tree 
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Bridge, that is the longest distance we have for travel- 
ling. 

33,685. What is the gradient there ?—There is 
something like from 1 in 250 to 1 in 300, an easy 
gradient. {should say that after a train had attained 
a speed of 30 miles an hour within a distance of from 
six to eight or ten yards, we could pull up a train of 
12 carriages. I have an impression that Mr. Brain- 
well, who was down here after an accident had happened 
on our line, tryiug an experiment, said that we pulled 
up a train of four carriages and a break van, having 
attained a speed of 25 miles an hour in 150 yards. lt 
would of course a good deal depend upon the state of 
the rails and the quality of the break. 

33,686. There is a great difference between the 
distance you mentioned before and 150 yards ?—Yes, 
but I was before speaking of travelling at a speed of 30 
miles an hour and having a long train. 

33,687. Has any case occurred within your expe- 
rience in which an accident might have been pre- 
vented if you had ‘greater break-power ?—I do not 


recollect any case of the kind that would apply to the 


question. 

33,688. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you not had any acci- 
dents with a long train ?—-Not in my recollection. 
We had a slight one at Mountain Ash some time ago, 
four years ago, with a down passenger train on the 
Aberdare branch, and the driver of the passenger train 
there ran into a mineral break van, and there was a 
slight concussion, but no damage was done, one or two 
of the passengers were shook. 

33,689. (Mr. Galt.) What space of time is there 
between the starting of your trains ?—The rule is that 
no mineral train shall follow a passenger train until 
after the lapse of 10 minutes, and that no passenger 
train shall follow another passenger train until five 
minutes have elapsed. 

33,690. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you use the block system 
on your line ?—Yes, we use the permissive block be- 


_ tween Treforest and Pwllyrhebog junction, and the 


absolute block on the main line. 

38,691. (Mr. Galt.) Do you use locking bars >— 
Yes, we are doing so as fast as we can at all our 
sidings and junctions with the main line with the lock- 
ing apparatus under the Board of Trade. 

33,692. How many points have you ?— Between 
200 and 300. 

33,693. What proportion of them do you think are 
now interlocked r—I should think we have about one 
third of them interlocked. 

33,694. Are you still carrying out that system ?— 
Yes ; Colonel Rich was down here last week and 
passed two points provisionally, having returned to 
London, until he came down again to open five more. 
It is only recently that the efficacy of the locking 
apparatus has been so carefully looked at. We have 
given notice to all our freighters that as soon as we 
can make the necessary improvement to lock we shall 
charge them with the cost. 

33,695. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you an unusual number 
of private sidings off your line ?— Yes, on the Rhondda 
branch, in a distance of 11 miles and 20 chains we 
have 31 points and sidings leading on to the main 
line. 

33,696. (Chairman.) Do your engines pass over 
those sidings ?—Yes, we take the traffic to and from 
the sidings. 

33,697. Can you state what the steepest gradients 
are on those branches ‘—The ascending gradients are 
uniform. I think only 1 in 140 to 1 in 150. ° 

33,698. I mean on the sidings, not on the main line ? 
—tThe gradients vary according to the construction of 
the tips. 

-88,699. Are they as severe as 1 in 25?—No, in no 
‘instance would that be so; they come to a level before 
they join us. 

33,700. But I mean on the branches ?—Some of 
them I daresay wouid be from 1 in 15 to 1 in 20; 
they are loop lines. Our engines do not go over any- 
thing less than 1 in 150. 

33,701. (Mr, Galt.) Have you many waggons upon 


te 
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your line which do not belong to the company ?—-Yes, 
a great number. : hy 

33,702. In what proportion are they ?—Nine-tenths 
of them. We only hold 2,700 waggons. 

33,703. Have you ever considered the expediency 
of having all the waggons instead of every coal pro- 
prietor having his own ?— The rules applicable to 
stock brought on to our railway were for a long time 
very severe. We had such restrictions upon the 
waggons employed for local purposes working on our 
own system, that if we were to build waggons our- 
selves we should have'no better class of waggon. 

33,704. Would there be greater economy in main- 
taining rolling stock if the company owned all the 
waggons and served them out as they were required 
to the coal proprietors ?—-I think not from the nature 
of our traffic. It is such acontinuous traffic. We 
have a certain number of workmen employed for 
detecting deficiencies in the waggons, and if they are 
found defective they are sent away to the different 
repairing shops, and it would entail an enormous 
amount of extra expense. 

33,705. As it might at times happen that one col- 
liery proprietor did not want so many waggons, while 
another proprietor wanted more, would there not be a 
great diminution in the number of waggons used if 
they were all one common stock of the company ?—It 
might be so. 

33,706. Would there not also be a great saving of 
time in the operation of shunting if you merely had 
to send a train load of waggons to a man, without 
reference to whether they were marked A, B, C, or 
D?—I do not think that would help us from the 
nature of the traffic, which is so great for each indi- 
vidual merchant. Our trains, as a rule, run up with 
one freighter’s waggons. 

33,707. That is to say, the coal is despatched in 
‘ais loads chiefly, and not in small quantities ?— 

es. 

33,708. And it is through traffic?—Yes. One 
freighter alone, the Ocean Company, sends us every 
day from 250 to 300 waggons, and their average out- 
put per week is something like from 11,000 to 12,000 
tons. 

33,709. Is there not a very large per-centage of 
waggons’ which are always idle ?—-No; in fact, we 
look at it in this way; they are divided into three 
parts ; a third is in stock, a third is travelling, and a 
third is at the point of shipment, and I think the 
waggons are fairly run in that way. There may be 
sometimes a strike when the waggons are at a stand- 
still, but that applies to the whole. 

33,710. In the daily working, is there not a con- 
siderable per-centage of the waggons which might be 
employed that might lie idle, each proprietor having to 
deal with his own stock only ?—As to some of the 
hired waggons, if trade*falls off a man regulates his 
stock accordingly, and if a railway company had them 
all of their own they would be lying idle somewhere 
on the system. 

33,711. Can a colliery proprietor send back his 
stock to the waggon company ?—Yes ; he hires them, 
say, at a month’s hire; and it is done in this way, that 
at the expiration of the time for which they have 
been hired by one proprietor another merchant would 
be glad to take his waggons from him ; they take them 
from one to another; whereas, if it was the stock of a 
company, we should often have a lot of hired waggons 
upon our hands. 

33,712. Are the coupling irons which are used all 
of the same pattern ?—No. The system now, as 
between the- London and North Western Company, 
ourselves, and the Great Western Company, is to 
have one class of coupling, the combined or D coupling 
with a hook. ‘To-morrow I will furnish the Commis- 
sioners with a copy of our rules and regulations to 
show the restrictions that we place upon the waggons. - 

33,713. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you use any apparatus 
systematically for uncoupling ?—No, it is all done by 
the hand. 

33,714. (Mr, Galt.) Do accidents occur often ?— 


They do occasionally. The night before last I was 
at Penarth, and a breaksman had two of his fingers 
pinched between the couplings. 

33,715. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever tried any 
experiment by using a bar or other apparatus to un- 
couple ?—No. ; 

33,716. (Mr. Galt.) Will not the changes which 
huve been proposed by the different companies have 
the effect of enabling you to use uncoupling bars ?>— 
They may, but experience as yet has not been very 

great as to that. I think from my own knowledge of 
the manipulation of waggons, that if you fail to un- 
couple them wher they are running into sidings the 
consequences of the accidents which might happen 
would be very severe. 

33,717. Are you aware that in some places they 
have adopted entirely the plan of using uncoupling 
bars ?—1I believe that they do so in some of the 
yards, but I do not know that the plan would apply to 
traflic like ours so well. 

33,718. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you make up the trains 
of empties or does the Dock Company do that ?—We 
have no power at the docks. At the Penarth Docks 
we make them up because we are the lessees of the 
docks; we form the train at the tip and take it direct 
to the colliery. At the East Bute Dock we have 
access to three tips that we have formed. At the 
other tips the trustees of Lord Bute handle and 
marshal the traffic for us. 

33,719. Is it the practice of the men on your line 
to get under the buffers to uncouple, or does a man 
jump on to the top of the buffers to uncouple ?—They 
do it in various ways; they go under, and they jump 
on the buffers. 

33,720. Is the mode of doing it regulated by the 
' form of the waggons ?—Yes. 

33,721. (Mr. Galt.) Or whichever way a man finds 
to be the handiest ?—Yes ; one of the stipulations is 
that each waggon shall be supplied with a commode 
handle at each end which he can easily grasp, and 

_jump up or drop down. 

33,722. What is your rule as to the men uncoupling 
while the trains are in motion ?—That is a practice 
that we object to, and we have a rule against it in the 
book of instructions. 

33,723. (Chairman.) Can you state to the Com- 
missioners the tenor of that rule ?—The rule in the 
book is that we object to men running over the train 
or uncoupling while the train is in motion. 

33,724. Have you often had occasion to fine or 
otherwise to punish men for neglecting to observe 
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that rule ?—We have sometimes to check them for 
being on the top of the trains. In practice they are 
induced to uncouple while they are running; it is very 
well to issue instructions, but in practice they are 
sometimes induced to do it. 

33,725. (Mr. Galt.) Isit very well to issue instruc- 
tions which are not enforced. Are you aware that 
one of the great complaints of the inspecting officers 
was on that very point that regulations were not 
at all enforced ?’—We do enforce them when we 
find that they have not been observed. I believe, 
although I am not saying it from’my own knowledge, 
that it is done irrespectively of any rule, although we 
object to it as much as we can, the men will do it. 

33,726. (Chairman.) Are the Commissioners to 
understand from you that it is necessary for the men 
occasionally to do it ?—No; it would take them a 
little longer to do it otherwise, but they could avoid 
it, if they liked, themselves. 

33,727. (Mr. Galt.) Have not the officers of the 
company taken any means to prevent it ?/—I have no 
recollection of it. 

33,728. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose that within cer- 
tain limits it is rather difficult to prevent men from 
doing work in the way that they like the best ?—It is 
difficult. 

33,729. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that the officers of 
the company when they find the work gets on quicker 
are not particular in enforcing the rules ?>—They like 
the work to be done properly and safely, and if they 
saw anything that was done wrong they would deal 
with the case. In bringing up some waggons the day 
before yesterday near our office a waggon got off the 
road ; it was coupled by side chains, and I fined the 
man 10s. 

33,730. In some cases you enforce the rule, while in 
others you do not ?—We enforce the rule when we 
know that it has been broken. 

33,731. Is it not a matter of constant occurrence 
that the rule is broken by fly-shunting?—Yes. We 
say in the rules that no fly-shunting shall take place, 
and we do enforce the rules whenever we find it 
necessary to do so. 

33,732. Have you ever fined a man for fly-shunting ? 
—Yes. 

83,733. Have you got any record of such cases >— 
Yes. I can give you the time and the man’s name. 

33,734. Is it not a constant practice among the ser- 
vants of your company to fly-shunt ?—I cannot admit 
that ; it does. happen, no doubt, but I do not admit 
that it is a common practice. 


The witness withdrew. 


Witiram READ examined. 


33,735. (Chairman.) What is your position on the 
Taff Vale Railway ?—I am signalman at the Grange- 
town Junction on the Penarth line. 

33,736. How many years have you been there >— 
10 years. 

33,7387. (Mr. Galt.) Were you in the company’s 
service previously ?—Yes, I have been in the service 
of different railway companies ever since I was about 
18 years of age. 

33,738. (Chairman.) Has the traffic increased much 
since you have been at the post which you now 
occupy ?—Yes, very much. The traffic at first was 
but little, it has increased very much since then. 

33,739. Since you have been there have additional 
means of getting the work done been provided. Has 
there been any large increase in the number of sidings 
and the number of men ?—Yes. 

33,740. Is there much shunting at your station ?— 
Yes, there is a great deal of shunting at the junction 
where Iam. _ 

33,741. Have you much to do in the way of regu- 
lating it by signal?—Yes.  , 

33,742. Are you near the chief points where the 
waggons are shifted from one siding to another, 


or are you at a distance in the signai cabin ?—The 


points at that junction are worked by hand at the 


different points ; we do not work them from the inside 
of the lodge. 

33,743. Do you move about a great deal, or do you 
stand at one particular post ?—I have to move about. 

33,744. Is there much fly-shunting at that station ? 
—Yes. 

33,745. Is that a practice which has sprung up of 
late years, or was it always the custom at that station ? 
—Fly-shuuting isa practice which has been always 
adopted there. 

33,746. What are the rules of the company with 
regard to that practice >—The rules of the company 
forbid fly-shunting, but there is a great amount of 
work to be done and the men have to get through it 
in the way they think the most advisable. There is 
a great amount of work sometimes to be done, and it 
could not be done very well without fly-shunting. 

33,747. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do you understand 


the term “ fly-shunting ” to mean ?—The engine starts 
: y fo) to) 


a certain number of waggons, and then the engine is 
reversed so that the couplings are slackened, and a 
portion of them are uncoupled, the engine then runs 
by the points and you have to turn the points to turn 
those waggons on to another road. 

33,748. That is splitting thetrain as it runs on ?— 
Yes. At the station where I am nearly all the trains 
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stop and some of the traffic is destined for the tidal 
harbour and some for the Penarth Dock. The tidal 
harbour traffic may be in three or four places in the 
train and those waggons have to be run out on to the 
harbour line. 

33,749. And whilst the train is in motion you have 
to let some trucks run on the one line and some on the 
other >— Yes. 

33,750. All the trucks being uncoupled before they 
come to the points ?—Yes. 

33,751. In that fly:shunting is there any danger to 
the men, or is the danger only to the rolling stock in 
case the train is going too fast?—I do not think that 
fly-shunting is so dangerous to the men as pulling the 
waggons in by a rope would be. In fly-shunting they 
get the train to a certain speed and then they reverse 
the engine for the couplings to slack, so that the guard 
can uncouple those which he wants to turn on the 
other road, then he gives the engine driver the signal 
and he goes ahead. 

33,752. The waggons have to be uncoupled while 
the train is in motion ?—Yes. 

33,753. At some considerable speed ?—Not at any 
very great speed. 

33,754. A speed of three miles an hour ?—Three or 
four miles an hour. 

33,755. Does the guard jump on the buffers to do 
that ?—He is standing on the buffers before the train 
starts. 

33,756. Does he uncouple with his feet or his hands ? 
—With his hands. 

33,757. Has he a handle to hold by ?—There is a 
chain on toa pin so that hecan pullit out, but I think 
the greatest danger is when we get foreign waggons, 
as we call them, with compound couplings instead of 
the shackle and pin, so that the guard has to stoop 
down and unhook them off the hook. 

33,758. He has to do that with one hand while he 
holds on with the other ?—Yes. 

33,759. That is a service of danger ?—That is a 
service of danger.. 

33,760. Having performed that service there is no 
danger from the actual shunting itself ?—No. 

33,761. (Chairman.) Have there been many acci- 
dents from that particular cause while you have been 
in the position you now occupy ?—No ; I have not 
known many accidents at my place. 

33,762. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any men fallen be- 
tween the carriages whilst engaged in the act of un- 
coupling. the carriages ?—I have known them slip 
sometimes, but I have never known any fatal or serious 
accident to occur. 

33,763. Has any appliance ever been used, such as 
a bar or a hook to get the link off the hook, or has it 
always been done by hand ?—It has always been done 
by hand. 

33,764. You have never seen any such contrivance 
used r—No, I have not. 

33,765. (Chairman.) Your opinion is that with the 
traffic as it is now the work could not be got through 
satisfactorily without fly-shunting to a certain extent ? 
—To a certain extent. 

33,766. Would an increase in the number of men 
remove the necessity of any fly-shunting ?—I do not 
see that it would at all. 

33,767. (Mr. Galt.) Looking at the amount of 
traffic which now exists, would there be a stoppage in 
the traffic if the practice of fly-shunting were entirely 
abolished ?>—If it were abolished it would cause a 
stoppage in the traffic ; a great deal of traffic comes 
down in the night, and accidents would be likely to 
occur by having the traffic delayed on the line ; if two 
or three trains were coming down one after the other, 
the delay that would be caused would be more likely 
to produce accidents than the adoption of the practice 
of fly-shunting. 

33,768. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you did not adopt the 
practice of fly-shunting, would you have to adopt the 
process of using a rope and a horse, and dragging the 
carriages on the one line or the other alternately ?— 
We should use the engine and a rope. 
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33,769. You would want rather a long rope to deal 
with the whole train in that way ?—Yes, I have known 
those ropes run end down, and there is more liability 
to accident in the use of the rope than in fly-shunt- 
ing. 

33,770. The risk of accidents where the rope is 
used is quite equal to the risk in uncoupling while 
the trucks are in motion ?>—Yes. 

33,771. (Chairman.) Do the men consider that 
they are breaking a rule when they adopt the practice 
of fly-shunting, or is it so common that they do not 
think anything at all about it ?—It has been the cus- 
tom so long that they do not consider that they are 
doing anything which they ought not to do. Though 
the rule says that they ought not to do it, they are 
almost compelled to do it. 

33,772. Because the work must be done somehow ? 
—Yes. ' 7 

33,773. (Mr. Galt.) Are they ever fined or pun- 
ished in any way by their superiors for doing it ?— 
I never heard of any one being punished in any way 
for doing it. 

33,774. (Chairman.) Is there any exception, so far 
as you are aware, made by the authorities in the case 
of experienced men, that is to say, are experienced 
men allowed to adopt the practice while less expe- 
rienced men are not ?>—The men who have to do that 
work are men who have had a good bit of experience, 
they do not put young hands at it at first. 

33,775. There is no special prohibition in the case 
of young hands ?—Not that Iam aware of. Before 
aman is given charge of a train, he is supposed to 
know his duty perfectly well. 

33,776. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it always so arranged 
that the train is brought to a standstill, and the men 
get on the buffer whilst the train is stationary ?—Yes, 
before they commence shunting. 


33,777. You are quite sure that they are not com- 
pelled, by the necessity for the dispatch of the business, 
to try to jump on the buffers while the train is in 
motion?—If they do so, they do it at their own 
risk. 

33,778. Are any of the waggons provided with a 
step under the buffer to enable the men to step on 
to the buffer, or must they spring on to the buffer 
from the ground ?—They must spring on to the buffer 
from the ground. 

33,779. (Mr. Galt.) Then they throw themselves 
across the buffer ?—They put their knee on the buffer 
and spring up. 

33,780. Are not all the trucks provided with han- 
dles to enable the men to get on the buffer ?—Not 
all the freighters’ trucks. Some have a cross rail on 
the tailboard of the waggon that the men can hold 
by, and some have not. 

33,781. When the trucks have neither handle nor 
tail iron, what do the men get on by?—-They jump on 
to the buffer and hold on to the waggon. 

33,782. (Chairman.) In your own experience you 
have not seen any accidents occur in shunting opera- 
tions ?—No, I have not witnessed any myself. 

33,783. Does not it often happen that the men when 
they have to couple waggons together are standing 
between the waggons?—When they have to couple 
waggons together they go between ; when the engine 
backs the man must be between the waggons to couple 
them together. 

33,784. (Mr. Ayrton.) 'That is not the operation of 
fly-shunting ?—No. I think one of the best means of 
preventing accidents would be the adoption of a uniform 
kind of coupling for all freighters’ waggons and all 
railway companies’ waggons, so that all should be 
coupled with the same kind of coupling, because very 
often when waggons of different kinds come together 
they have to connect them in almost any way they 
possibly can. When they come to shunt those wag- 
gons it is an awkward thing to uncouple them. 

33,785. (Chairman.) What mode of coupling and 
uncoupling would you suggest with a view to ensuring 
safety ?—The pin and shackle would be safer than the 


compound coupling. I have often thought whether 
there could not be a coupling to work with a spring. 
4 33,786. Without the men going between at. all >— 
_ The men would have to stand on the buffer, or they 
would not be able to uncouple. 
33,787. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever seen an un- 
coupling bar or stick used ?>—No, 
| 33,788. Or heard of such a thing being used ?— 
No. 
-_——«88,789. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the pin and shackle a 
common mode of coupling s—With the coal waggons 
' particularly. : ; 
33,790. (Chairman.) How many men are employed 
at the junction where you work ?—There are three of 
us now, two by day and one by night. 

33,791. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that the whole establish- 
ment at that junction?—Yes. I and my mates work 
alternately 12 hours by day one week, and 12 hours 
by night another week. We have a great deal to do; 
we have to attend to all the signals and points, and 
likewise keep an account of all the traffic. 

_ __— 88,792. (Chairman.) Supposing you have been 

_ working for a week 12 hours a day, when Saturday 
arrives you do your 12 hours work and go home at 
night, do you commence your 12 hours of night work 
on Sunday night ?—Yes, if there is work to do. It 

. happens at the place we are that we have no passenger 
traflic, so that we are not required there on Sundays. 

_ Atany other station where there is passenger traffic 
the men have to be at their post on the Sunday to 
attend to the passenger trains. 

33,793. (Mr. Galt.) What time have you for meals 
during the 12 hours ?—We have no time allowed for 
‘meals, we are obliged to take a mouthful while we 

ean. : 

33,794. (Mr. Ayrton.) Though you cannot leave 
your post you have intervals.of a quarter of an hour 

or half an hour during which nothing is being done, 

have you not ?—Yes, we have sometimes ; but our line 
is not like a great many other lines where the trains 

are timed to come at particular times, and where a 

-signalman generally knows when to expect a train. 

On the Taff Vale there is so much shunting and there 
are so many pilots running about and so much traffic 
that we are never sure of a minute to ourselves. 

33,795. (Mr. Galt.) How many trains have you in 
an hour ?—Sometimes I get three or four in the hour, 

‘sometimes only one in the hour. We have ballast 
engines working with ballast from the docks, and we 
have engines backwards and forwards to meet the 
trains, for nearly all the trains stop at this junction, 
-and there are engines coming from the tidal harbour 
and from the dock to meet these trains, so that it is 
not like an ordinary'line where you have only a number 

_ of regular trains passing up and down. 

33,796. Are there any signalmen on your line who 
have only eight hours duty ?—No, 12 hours’ a day is 
_ the number-of hours work for all. 

33,797. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you able to perform 
that duty without being overcome.with fatigue at the 
end of the day ?>—Not without fatigue. 


finding it too much for you ?—When the traffic is 
heavy 12 hours’ service is too much. 
83,799. Still you seem to have intervals of cessation 
_ from’ work for a quarter of an hour, and so on, in the 
_ 12 hours ?—We are bound always to be on the look 
out. ay 
«883,800. Still you are only on the look out ; you 
___ are not actually doing anything ?—We are notactually 
at works! ‘ 
83,801. Having regard to those intervals of repose 
_ which you get during the 12 hours, do you consider 
that you are not able to perform your ordinary work 
_ without being over fatigued at the end of the day ?— 
_ The work certainly is not laborious work. 
88,802. (Chairman.) It is anxious work ?—Yes. 
33,803. (Mr. Ayrton.) Tt is not like the uninter- 
- mittent work in some employments where you have 
__ laborious work for 10 hours?—No. 
83,804, Which would you. rather have, uninter- 
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33,798. Without being overcome by it, without - 
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mittent work for 10 hours or the intermittent work 
which you have for 12 hours >—If I were a young 
man I would rather have the regular work for 10 
hours. 

33,805. You have now the faculty of steadiness 
which is what is required in the work which you 
perform; would you rather now have 10 hours 
regular work at quarrying, or something of that sort, 
or the 12 hours intermittent work which you have to 
do ?—I prefer-the 12 hours’ work which I have to do, 
because I should not be able to do the other work 
now. 

33,806. (Mr. Galt.) What wages have the signal- 
men on your line ?—We get 22s. I think there are 
a few at one or two junctions on the line who get 
25s. 

33,807. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you see any method by 
which, without inconvenience to the traffic, the number 
of hours a day that you work might be reduced ?>—It 
could be done, as in the case of other railways, by 
having a relief man, who should go round to different 
stations, relieving one man for two hours, and then 
relieving another man for another two hours. 

83,808. Would not that cause a waste of time in 
travelling about ?-—It is done in many places on the 
Great Western Railway. 

83,809. That is where the work is somewhat more 
laborious than at your station, is it not ?—It cannot 
be more laborious than it is-at our station. 

33,810. (Mr. Galt.) You think that difficulty might 
be met by having a few relief men to go round to 
different stations >—Yes. 

33,811. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are we to understand that 
at the end of 12 hours’ work you feel so fatigued that 
it involves a certain risk of your failing in your duty ? 
—We have had meetings about it on several occasions, 
and most of the men consider that 10 hours is quite 
sufficient for a day’s work. 

33,812. We have nothing to do with the question 
whether people like 10 hours or any other number of 
hours for their work, the question we have to deal 
with is whether, having regard to the nature of your 
duty, you are at the end of any given number of hours 
so fatigued that you cannot give proper attention to 
your work, or work the traffic without risk ?—I do not 
say that. 

33,813. Have you at any time felt so fatigued that 
you have considered that a risk of accidents occurring 
was involved ?—Not when I have worked only 12 
hours. 

33,814. When you have to work more than 12 hours 
there is that sense of fatigue ?—Yes. 

33,815. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever been obliged 
to work longer than 12 hours ?—Yes, many times ; 
but not where I am now. 

33,816. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was that as a regular thing, 
or only under special circumstances /—Under special 
circumstances, where another man has stayed away or 
something of that sort. 

33,817. Where the other man did not come to re= 
lieve you ?—Yes. : 

33,818. You then found yourself overcome with 
fatigue and working under conditions that were hardly 
consistent with safety ?—Yes. 


33,819. ( Chairman.) You mentioned that the men 


had this feeling about the hours, but is there any dis- 
content at present or are the men pretty well satisfied 
now ?-—I have not heard much about it lately, but they 
seem to have that feeling now that 10 hours is quite 
sufficient. 

38,820. Do they consider that working longer hours 
is a source of danger to themselves and their fellow 
servants, or that it involves danger to travellers by the 
railway ?—I do not say that working 12 hours a day 
necessarily involves danger. 

33,821. (Mr. Ayrton.) It depends on whether the 
work is constant and continuous, or whether there is a 
certain amount of intermission in it >—In many places 
they have that intermission more than we have at our 
place, because we have so much writing to do that it 
fills up our spare time generally. 
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33,822. Do you not think it is a great advantage to 
working men generally that there should be employ- 
ments of a kind requiring care and attention, and in 
which men, after they have passed the age at which 
they are able to do hard work, can still earn very 
good wages though they may be obliged to work long 
hours ?—Yes, certainly it is. 

33,823. (Mr. Galt.) You do not consider it any 
advantage to be overworked ?—No. 

33,824. Do not you think that if a man works 
more than 10 hours, his energies being constantly 
stretched to their utmost capability, he is working 
under conditions calculated to cause more or less 
danger ?—Yes, I consider that 12 hours work, though 
aman has not much hard labour to do if he is’ con- 
stantly on the watch, and his mental energies are 
being constantly taxed, is too much. I think that 
anxiety wearies a man as much as hard labour. 

83,825. You have to attend to other matters besides 
signalling ?—Yes, Ihave to take an account of all 
the traffic and book it all, and check all the invoices. 

33,826. (Chairman.) Do you shift the points P— 
Yes, I attend to the points and signals. 
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33,827. The signals require a good stiff pull some- 
times ?—Yes, some of those signals work very heavy. 


33,828. Has it been proposed, so far as you are 
aware, to establish the interlocking system ?—It is 
generally in elevated lodges that the interlocking 
system is adopted. There has not been an elevated 
lodge put at our place yet. 

33,829. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there any. points on 
which you would wish to express your views to the 
Commission bearing upon the safety of the men in 
their work ?—No, I was called unawares to attend 
the Commissioners. I did not know the object of 
their enquiry till this morning. I understood that 
men employed in different departments were prepared 
to put their views before the Commission. 

33,830. (Mr. Galt.) So’ far as your own employ- 
ment is concerned have you anything to suggest, 
with the view of ensuring safety to the men or to the 
public >—No. 

33,831. But you think that 12 hours’ continuous 


labour has a tendency at all events to cause danger ? 
—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


FREDERICK HARCOMBE examined. 


33,832. (Chairman). What is your position on 
the Taff Vale Railway ?—I am goods guard at pre- 
sent. 

33,823. Will you describe the nature of your work ? 
—dAs goods guard I have to take on traffic at different 
sidings, and leave it at various places according to 
invoices. 

33,834. Where do you start from?—From the 
docks. 

33,835. Where do you end your journies >—Some- 
times Merthyr, sometimes Llantrissant, and sometimes 
Aberdare Junction. 

33,836. What are your hours generally ? — They 
vary to a great extent. Sometimes we have to work 
20 hours at a stretch. 

33,837. Will you give us your actual work for one 
or two days?—I will take one or two days in last 
week. 

33,838. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would last week be an 
ordinary week ?—It would be a favourable week as 
regards finishing work early; in the summer we do 
not require to light the lamps. On Monday, the 28rd 
of August, I was on duty at 3.25 in the morning and I 
left off in the evening at 8.10; that is about 16 hours 
and 45 minutes. On that day I was not running a 
goods train. I was bank-riding on the main incline 
for 12 hours, and the remainder of my time was oc- 
cupied in-going to the incline and returning home. 
Then on Tuesday I came on duty at 6.30 in the 
morning, and I was off at 3.50 in the afternoon, that 
was nine hours only. 

33,839. Now take Wednesday >—On Wednesday, 


-August the 25th, was on at 4.40 in the morning, and 


I was off at 1.30 the following morning. We have to 
be on duty half an hour before starting in the morn- 
ing. Icame on duty at 4.40, and I started with a 
train from the docks at 5.8,-arriving at East Branch 
at 5.12, and departing at 5.30, I got to Penarth at 
5.48, departing at 6.11. J arrived at Llantrissant at 
6.30, departing at 6.37. I arrived at Aberdare Junc- 
tion at 6.58, departing at 7.26. I arrived at Plymouth 
siding at 8.8, departing at 8.15 ; Merthyr Junction at 
8.27, departing at 8.34; Merthyr Station at 8.36, de- 
parting at 9.8 on the return journey; then I got to 
Merthyr Junction at 9.10, departing at 9.85; Ply- 
mouth siding at 9.41, departing at_ 9.50; Troedyrhiw 
at 9.53, departing at 9.59; Quaker’s Yard at 10.15, 
departing at 10.34; Aberdare Junction at 10.53, de- 
parting at 11.30; Darranddu at 11.41, departing at 
11.56; Pontypridd at 12, departing at 12.6; Cardiff 
Station at 1.15, departing at 1.20; East Branch at 
1.22, departing at 1.31, and arriving at the docks at 
1.39. Then on my second trip I left the docks at 2, 
arriving at Cardiff Station at 2.6, and departing at 


2.15 ; Llandaff at 2.28; departing at 2.39; Penarth at 
2.43, departing at 2.48 ; Pentyrch at 2.51, departing at 
2.57 ; Walnut Tree Junction at 3.1, departing at 3.10; 
Llantrissant at 3.23, departing at 4.14; Treforest at 
4.19, departing at 4.388 ; Pontypridd at 4.43, departing 
at 5; Darranddu at 5.5, departing at 5.59; Aberdare 
Junction at 5.17, departing at 7.21 on the return 
journey ; Darranddu at 7.33, departing at 7.37 ; Ponty- 
pridd at 7.41, departing at 7.53 ; Treforest at 7.58, de- 
parting at 8.5; Llantrissant at 8.9, departing at 8.17 ; 
Penarth Junction at 8.50, departing at 9.51 ; Cathays 
Yard at 10.6, departing at 10.11; Rhymney Railway 
at 10.15, departing at 11.30; Cardiff Station at 11.32, 
departing at 12.14 am., arriving at the docks at 
12.27 am., and going off duty at 1.30 am. I am 
allowed an hour after returning home to make out my 
guard’s ticket, which takes me sometimes an hour or 
two hours. 

33,840. (Mr. Galt.) How much overtime did you 
make that week ?>—What we make one week we have 
to lose in another. In one week we might have extra 
heavy work, and in the next week we might not work 
above three days; the one has to go to make up for 
the other. 

33,841. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it usual to work those two 
trips continuously in the time you have given us, or 
do you generally work them in less time ?—This is 
about the least time the trips can be done in; in the 
winter time they take a longer time. 

32,842. How often in the course of the week or the 
year do you work those double trips ?>—We have to 
work that double trip once a week, but we have to 
work other double trips as well. 

33,843. Are we to understand that that double trip 
usually takes from 5 in the morning till midnight ?— 
Yes, and sometimes till 1 or 2 or 3 o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. 

33,844. (Chairman.) When you come off duty one 
day in what way are you told what your next trip is 
to be?—They have a slate at the timekeeper’s office 
on which all our names are placed, and we are put 
down to run particular trains on different sections of 
the line. 

33,845. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you describe the work 
you did on Thursday, August the 26th ?—That was 
Merthyr goods. I had to be on at 12.380 p.m., in 
order to start the train at 1 from the docks. Arriyal 
at Hast Branch 1.5; departure 1.10... Arrival at Car- 


diff station 1.12; departure 1.18. Arrival at Penarth — 


1:34; departure 1.58. Arrival at Aberdare Junction 
2.45; departure 3.21. Arrival at Merthyr Junction 


3.54 ; departure 4.3. Arrival at Dowlais Junction 


4.5; departure 4.10. Arrival at Merthyr Station 
4.11; departure 4.51, Arrival at Dowlais 4.53; de- 
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Junction 6.8; departure 6.20. 


rival at Llantrissant Junction 4.26; departure 


@ departure 6.53. 
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 parture 5.387. Arrival at Plymouth siding 5.45; de- 


_ parture 5.55. Arrival at Incline top 6.22; departure 
6.30. Arrival at Aberdare Junction 6.53 ; departure 
7.37, Arrival at Llantrissant Junction 8.10 ; depar- 
ture 8.17. Arrival at Rhymney Railway Junction 
9.0; departure 11.35. That delay was owing to a 
block; the line was blocked with traffic, and we were 
delayed about 2 hours and 35 minutes. Arrival at 
Cardiff Station 11.389; departure 11.57. Arrival at 
Kast Branch 12; departure 1. We were delayed 
there an hour. Arrival at docks 1.10; and I was off 
at 2.15 a.m., an hour being allowed for making up the 
sheet. 

33,846. (Mr. Galt.) Now take Friday’s work ?—I 
was a day in on Friday. I had no work on that day. 

33,847. Did you get paid for that day ?—If we 
make our full time with those long hours, we get a 
day off and get paid for that day. 

33,848. That is to say, if you work 18 hours one 
day and six hours another ?—Yes ; we get a day off 
and get paid for it. 

33,849. (Ciairman.) What number of hours con- 
stitutes a day’s work ?—12 hours. 

33,850. (Mr. Ayrton.) What did you do on Satur- 
- day ?—On Saturday I had to be on duty at 4 o’clock 

in the morning. Departure from docks 4.80. Arrival 
at East Branch 4.34 ; departure 4.48. Arrival at Car- 
diff Station 4.49; departure 4.57. Arrival at Penarth 
Junction 5.15; departure 5.30. Arrival at Booker’s 
siding 5.42; departure 5.50. Arrival at Williford 
siding 5.56; departure 6.2. Arrival at Llantrissant 
Arrival at Llantwit 
Arrival at Wallsend 
Arrival at Common 
Arrival at 


Station 6.33 ; departure 6.42. 
siding 6.45; departure 6.48. 
Branch Junction 6.52; departure 7.7. 
Cross Inn Station 7.10; departure 7.15. Arrival at 
Maesarant Junction 7.18; departure 7.20. Arrival 
at Bute Mines 7.24; departure 7.30. Then going 
back again, arrival at Maesarant Junction 7.33; de- 
parture 7.40. Arrival at Common Branch Junction 
7.48 ; departure 7.52. Arrival at Ely Valley Junction 
8.2; departure 8.12. Arrival at Common Branch 
Junction 8.24; departure 9.5. Arrival at Llantwit 
Station 9.15; departure 9.28. Arrival at Llantrissant 
Junction 9.48; departure 10.25. Arrival at Walnut 
Tree Junction 10.45; departure 10.50. Arrival at 
Penarth Junction 11.2; departure 12.20; that is on 
the second trip from Penarth Junction. Arrival at 
Pentyrch siding 12.24; departure 12.28. Arrival at 
Booker’s siding 12.36; departure 12.42. Arrival at 
Williford siding 12.46; departure 12.50. Arrival at 
Llantrissant 12.56; departure 1.29. Arrival at Llant- 
wit Station 1.40; departure 1.44. Arrival at Cross 
Inn Station 2.0: departure 2.16. Arrival at Maesa- 
rant Junction 2.20; departure 2.27. Arrival at Bute 
Mines 2.31 ; departure 2.35. Arrival at Broviskin 
2.389; departure 2.45. Then returning towards Car- 
diff, arrival at Bute Mines 2.50; departure 2.57. 
Arrival at Maesarant Junction 3.1; departure 3.45. 
Arrival at Llantwit Station 3.57 ; departure 4.9. 


-Arriyal at Williford siding 5.4: departure 5.10. 
rival at Walnut Tree Junction 5.20; departure 5.25. 
Arrival at Penarth Junction 5.34; departure 5.38. 
Arrival at Crockherbtown Junction, Rhymney Railway 
6.0; departure 6.35. Arrival at East Branch 6.39 ; 
‘Arrival at the Docks 6.57; and 
signed off at 8.5 in the evening. 

33,851. (Mr. Galt.) That was from 4 in the morn- 


.: _ ing to 8.5 in the evening ?—Yes. 


83,852: How many hours overtime would that be? 


__ ---Four hours overtime. 


83,853. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that the ordinary time 


required for that trip ?-—Yes; it was a bit easier that 


day than generally. It has been sometimes 11 or 12 


Be: ~ o'clock when I have arrived at the docks. 


83,854. (Chairman.) The hardest of your work is 
_ what is done at the stations ; you do not find the work 


sitting in the van very hard ?—I am only occupied 


then in clearing my invoices. 
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33,855. You do that when you are running ?—Yes, 
and booking my time. 

33,856. (Mr. Galt.) You are obliged to keep awake ? 
—Yes, we have various things to see to. 

33,857. (Chairman.) At the stations you have a 
good deal of active work, except when you are de- 
tained by a block ?—Yes, we have a deal of active 
work at the stations and sidings. 

33,858. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you take part in the 
shunting and coupling and uncoupling at stations ?— 
Yes, in fact I do it all myself. The breaksman, ac~ 
cording to the rules, is to stop a following train, he is 
to go back 800 yards to stop a following train. 

33,859. (Chairman.) You mean in the case of a 
break down ?—No, as a regular thing. On the train 
arriving at any station or siding he is required by the 
instructions to go back 800 yards to stop a following 
train. 

33,860. Does he do it ?—Generally he does, so far as 
he can. I do not allow him to go so far, because I have 
finished my shunting operations before he gets so far. 

33,861. Does the breaksman travel in the train with 
you ?—Yes, in the tail of the train. 

33,862. (Mr. Ayrton.) What did you do on the 
Sunday ?—I stopped at home. 

33,863. Is the week’s work you have given a fair 
sample of your ordinary work ?—Yes ; another week 
might be a little heavier. 

33,864. (Mr. Galt.) Your work in the winter weeks 
is heavier ?>—Much heavier. 

33,865. (Chairman.) After a double trip do you 
often feel so fatigued that you can hardly keep awake ? 
—In working those long hours, 16 or 18 or 20 hours, 
we have a difficulty in keeping awake; in fact, I do 
not think I should keep awake if I had not such 
responsible duties to perform. 

33,866. Do you fall asleep when you are making 
out your guard’s ticket at home ?—Yes, I have fallen 
off to sleep in my chair. When I have a long trip I 
find it the best plan to wake up in the morning and 
make it out before [ commence my next day’s work. 

33,867. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you made any sugges- 
tions to your superiors with regard to the working of 
the traffic so as to avoid those long double trips >— 
Yes, we have formed deputations on different occasions. 

33,868. What have you proposed ?—That 10 hours 
should constitute a day’s work, if we could arrange to 
have 12 hours we would be very well satisfied. 

33,869. (Chairman.) Did your proposition imply 
that the company were to give you full pay for a 
day of 10 hours, and that any extra hours should be 
reckoned as overtime ?—That was the proposition on 
the part of some. A deputation waited on Mr. Fisher, 
our chief engineer and general manager, and he said he 
preferred giving us more money rather than less hours. 

33,870. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you made any prac- 
tical proposal to your company by whieh your duties 
could be so arranged that your hours of work would 
be more regular day by day ?—Yes; I do not think 
it is above a week ago that I pointed that out to our 
traffic saperintendent. I told him that I thought 
it should be more regular work, that I had been at 
work excessively long hours, and that I required a 
rest. 

33,871. (Mr. Galt.) Taking those long journeys 
the details of which you have just given us, how did 
you suggest that the journey could be divided, so that, 
without any reference to pay, your labour might be 
brought within reasonable limits each day ?—I have 
neyer brought the subject before any of our head offt- 
cials, because we consider it is for them to make those 
arrangements ; if we were to make any suggestion of 
that sort I should be snapped up pretty sharp. 

33,872. (Mr. Ayrton.) Your general proposition is 
that you ought not to work more than 10 or 12 hours 
a day ?—Yes. On that single trip with Merthyr goods 
on Thursday, I think, I made 18 hours and some odd 
minutes. When we have a double trip we have to 
run at more speed and try to get over the work as 
quickly as we can, in order to start with our train in 
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time on the second trip, or else we should not get 
back till the next night. ‘ 

33,873. What is the extreme extent of your journey ? 
Jo miles-are / 

33,874. Have you any suggestion or recommendation 
to make whereby those long hours might be avoided ? 
—Tf it could be so arranged that we should only go a 
single trip a day those long hours would be avoided. 
We can make 12 hours with a single trip, and when 
we have a double trip we are obliged to have the road 
kept more clear for us so as to avoid the traffic. We 
do not stop at so many places on a double trip as we 
would on a single trip. 

33,875. (Chairman.) I suppose the object of having 
double trips occasionally is to equalise the traffic ?— 
Yes, it depends on the traffic. 

33,876. (Mr. Galt.) You do not think it the same 
thing to work 18 hours one day and six hours the next, 
as if you worked 12 hours each day ?:—No, it is not 
fair for us to have to work so many long hours one 
day and then work six hours the next. 

33,877. Getting a rest on one day, as you did on 
Friday, does not make up for working 20 hours on 
another day ?>—It does not satisfy me. 

33,878. (Chairman.) You feel the worse for it ?—I 
feel a great deal better than many men on our road, 
because I am younger and more able to stand it. 

33,879. Do you think that working those long hours 
tempts men to take liquor which they otherwise would 
not do?—I find when I get home I can keep awake 
longer if I finish with a glass of ale, but I do not re- 
quire it on the way. 

33,880. From what you know of the state of things 
among your fellow workmen, do you think it leads 
them to take more liquor than enough in those long 
hours ?—I have never found that it does, but I have 
had a glass of ale myself when at work those long 
hours, and when tea and food have run short. 

33,881. (Mr. Galt.) Are these excessive hours the 
general state of working throughout your line ?—Yes, 


‘IT could refer you to cases where the work was much 


heavier. 

33,882. (Mr. Ayrton.) Give us your recollection 
of the longest spell you have had in the busy months ? 
—I have worked, from the time 1 went on duty to 
the time I left off, 23 hours and 40 minutes. 

33,883. Without any break ?—Without any break. 

33,884. (Mr. Galt.) And without any long stoppage 
at any particular place ?—We might have a stoppage 
of an hour or an hour and a half or two hours, and 
then when there is a move all the trains move, and 
they all try to keep close bebind the train before them, 

32,885. The anxiety is to get home as quickly as 
possible ?—Yes, you never see much space hetween 
two trains. 

33,886. When you had this long spell of 23 hours, 
had you time to take a sleep ?—Yes ; it is a matter of 
impossibility for us to keep our eyes open; one man 
will manage to remain awake while the other shuts his 
eyes for a little. 

33,887. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you are,going to be 
shunted for an hour or two one sleeps while the other 
keeps watch ?—Yes. 

33,888. (Chairman.) Do you know how long you 
are going to stop when you come to a stop >—We are 
never certain when there will be a move. 

33,889. (Mr. Galt.) Wherein consists the necessity 
for the men working these long spells; is it the case 
that the company have not a sufficient number of men 
to work the traffic?—They should have more men, 
but they work the ones they have. 

33,890. (Chairman.) Because they can depend on 
them ?—Yes ; they could not work strange hands on 
our work. ! 

33,891. (Mr. Galt.) Perhaps the strange hands 
would not do the work ?—Perhaps not. I have seen 
many young mep come and stop a few days, and then 
go away as if they had had enough of it. 

33,892. (Chairman.) The working of the line does 
not seem to have been attended with many accidents ? 
—-I do not think you can mention a line in the United 
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Kingdom where there are more accidents than on 
ours. me 
33,893. (Mr, Ayrton.) To the men employed ?— _ 
To the men employed. . 

33,894. Have you ever known accidents occur to 
men from their falling asleep ?—I do not remember 
any accidents to have occurred from men falling asleep, 
but I remember a great many instances of accidents in 
shunting through there being such a lot of work. 

38,895. (Chairman.) What is the custom with 
regard to compensation to a man when he is injured 
in performing his work, or to his widow if he is killed, — 
leaving a widow?—I believe the compensation they 
receive is a nice coffin. Ihave known several of our 
men killed, and I never knew of any other compensa- 
tion in their case, except being presented with a nice 
coffin. ‘g. 

33,896. (Mr. Galt.) Is nothing done for the family ? 
—There is an accident fund which is not enrolled by ' 
Act of Parliament, but which is administered by our 
officials. Every man has to pay a ld. in the pound 
to it. 

33,897. (Chairman.) Do the company subscribe 
to the fund ?—I cannot answer that question. By 
paying ld. in the pound you are entitled to so much 
according to the wages you get. 

33,898. Does that come from your own subserip- 
tions entirely, or from a fund partly contributed to by 
the company ?— From our own subscriptions I believe. 
I cannot say whether the company add something to 
what we pay, but-I have never known the company 
fail in paying the amount regulated by the table. I[ 
know one young man who has had both his legs off, 
and he bas been on that fund now for three years 
without doing anything. 

33,899. You say that many accidents have occurred 
to men in shunting ?—Yes, more in shunting than 
anything else. 

33,900. What kind of shunting ?—What we term 
fly-shunting. 

33,901. [fa man met with an accident in fly-shunt- 
ing, would he get anything out of the accident fund or 
anything else ?—I have never known a ease in which 
a man who met with an accident did not receive his 
compensation, whether the accident occurred through ~ 
fly-shunting or anything else. 

33,902. It would not be considered that he had 
been breaking the code of rules if he had met with an 
accident in fly-shunting, and so was not entitled to 
compensation ?—According to the company’s rules we 
are not supposed to do it; but in order to satisfy our 
masters we are bound to do it, if we do not do it they 
do it themselves. 

33,903. When you say your masters do you mean 
station-masters?—No, not station-masters, but yard 
foremen, and so on. If we do not do it they will 
show us. 

33,904. I suppose you are very ready to do it in 
order to get the work done ?—Yes. 

33,905. (Mr. Galt.) Those who are over you in- 
struct you how to do it ?>—Yes. 

33,906. You say that if a man meets with an acci- 
dent in fly-shunting he gets his compensation in 
the same way as if he had met with an accident in 
any other way ?—I never knew any objection raised 
where the accident happened through fly-shunting. , 
33,907. One of the rules of the fund says, “ Should 
any person meet with any vwccident through dis- 
obedience of the company’s rules he shall not be 
entitled to receive any support- whatever from the 
accident fund” ?— Yes, the company are very 
generous in that respect, and they always pay the 
compensation however the accident happens. 

33,908. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you specify the parti- 
cular sorts of accident that occur in fly-shunting p— 
Limbs are generally lost. Bing, 

33,909. Under what circumstances does the accident 
generally occur ?—From coupling and uncoupling 
while the train is in motion ; from getting off and on 
the trains while in motion. : 

33,910. Is that necessary in fly-shunting >—Yes. 
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_____ 838,911. Is not there a point at which the train must 
Rs always stop before the fly- shunting takes place ?—It is 
so specified in our instructions. 

} 38,912. Is not it so as a matter of fact ?—No. 

_ _ 33,913. Do you mean to say that the train comes 

along and continues in motion up to the siding, and 

that the man, without the train being brought toa 
standstill, jumps on the train and begins the fly- 
shunting 2—Yes, many times. 

m- .$3,914: (Charman. ) So as to commence without 
any loss of time ?—'To commence without bringing the 
engine to a dead stand. 

___ 83,915. The man knowing exactly which part of 

_ the train is going into the siding ?—Yes, it is his duty 

to know that. 

a 33,916. How does he get from the van where he is 
a riding to the middle of the train ?—We do not ride in 

the van, we ride on the engine. 

33,917. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean you get off the 

engine while it is in motion ?—Yes. 

33,918. (Chairman.) And wait till that part of the 

_ train comes up which you wish to uncouple and then 

jamp on ?—Yes. 

33,919. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not there a rule which 

We prohibits you from getting on to a train for the purpose 

' of shunting while it is in motion ?—Yes; but I have 

heen told by our traffic superintendent that the rules 
are only a matter of form. 

83,920. (Chairman.) The great thing is to get the 

_ * work done somehow ?—Yes. 

33,921. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you disregard those 

rules on occasions when there is a great pressure of 

business, or is it the ordinary course of proceeding P— 

It is the “ordinary course of proceeding on our line. 

q 33,922. (Chairman.) But the men seem pretty con- 

“y tented ?—Yes, they are pretty contented. Now and 
again when a man is killed suddenly by an accident 

they reflect, and begin to consider that there ought to 

_ beastop put to the practice, but they soon forget it 

again. 


4 33,933. (Chairman.) Are you an engine driver on 

_ the Rhymney Railway ?—Yes. 

_ 88,934. How long have you been an engine driver 
yon that railway ? ?—Four years the 19th of this month. 

33,935. Were you employed on that railway before ? 

q alah for four years. 

A 33,936. Will you give the Commissioners a general 

outline of the number of hours you work, and the 

nature of the work you perform ?—Yes, the hours 

vary. During this week we work on the night trains, 

and the hours did not exceed 14 hours and 15 minutes 

last night. 

33,937. Is that a fair specimen of your ordinary 

hours of labour ?—Yes, for night trains; on day duty 

work we have to work from 13 to 17 hours or 18 

hours a day. 

33,938. How much of that consists of overtime ?— 
12 hours constitute a day’s work, and 10 hours con- 

stitute a day’s overtime. 

a 33,939. (Mr. Galt.) Can you state, from memory, 

_ the work you have performed during the last week ?— 

~ I can, within half an hour for each day. On Monday 

I worked for about 13 hours. 

: 33,940. When did you begin in the morning ?—I 

r began at 3.15 every morning. 

83,941. Where did you go to >—To Pontwinny and 

‘ back ; two trips in a day. 

Bo, 949. How long did the first trip take ?—As near 

as could be last week we left Cardiff at 4 o’clock. 

«38,943. When did the first trip end?—We came 

back into Car diff at half-past 9, last week, in the 

‘morning. 

83,944. When did you go out for the second trip ?— 

o... As soon as we had taken in coal. 

88,945. I mean at what hour did you leave on the 

a ‘second trip ?—At about 11 o’clock. 
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33, 946. When did you return from the second trip? 


38,923. Has there been any one killed within the 


Mr. 


last six months ?—Yes, there was one killed in Penarth /* Harcombe. 


Dock not a fortnight ago. 

33,924. (Mr. Galt.) How was he killed ? — By 
jumping on a pilot train while in motion. 

38,925, Was that one of your company’s men >—He 
was one of our company’s men, but not employed on 
the train, he thought he would have a ride. Two 
men jumped up on the train, one jumped off and the 
other got entangled in the connecting rod. - 

33,926. (Mr. Ayrton.) That was mere foolhardiness 
on his part ?—He did it on his own responsibility. I 
could not number the young chaps who have been 
killed. 

33,927. (Chairman.) Owing to foolhardiness on 
their part ?—From their being too nervous. 

33,928. (Mr Ayrton,) Do you mean when on duty 
or when off duty ?—When on duty. Young men 
come from the country and take the duty without 
having sufficient instruction in their duty. Our com- 
pany say that aman ought to have a month’s instruction. 
Before a man is made a breaksman he is supposed to 
get a month’s instruction with another man. 

33,929. Do you consider that a man can learn his 
duty in a month ?—In the summer months he might 
learn a good deal in a month as regards one section, 
but the instruction he would get on one section would 
not be sufficient to enable him to work on other sec- 
tions, After a month on one section of the line he 
would be quite a stranger to the work if he went on 
another section. 

33,930. (Chairman.) There has been a change made 
as regards promotion, has there not. They do not 
promote guards or breaksmen to engines now ?—No. 

33,931. Is that an improvement do you think ?— 
That is a great improvement as regards the working 
of the traffic. 

33,932. You think it is better to keep each man to 
his own department >—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES BRIDGMAN examined. 


—Last week we did not exceed 7 o’clock in the night ; 
sometimes it has been up to 11 o’clock on the same 
trip, because we have been delayed. 

33,947. How often does it happen that you are 
delayed beyond 7 o’clock ?—In the summer time we 
are not delayed often, but in the winter time I have 
known for a whole week that I have not had more than 
eight hours; in bad weather I have been kept on the 
line till 11 o'clock. 

33,948. Do you mean every day ?—Yes. I have 
known myself to be on duty, losing three 20-hour 
days in a fortnight, and then making 16 days after- 


wards; they work 12 hours for that as overtime and 


three short days off and nine days afterwards. 

33,949. When you work those long days do you go 
on your regular trip the next morning, or do you stay 
off a day and get your wages ?—No ; ; "if we stop off 
we lose our time. 

33,950. Do you mean to say that, notwithstanding 
you work on until 11 o’clock at night in the winter, 
you still have to go on again at 4 o’clock in the 
morning ?—Yes, if we stop off duty ; if we work a 
day and three quarters we are not paid two days, but 
only for the actual time that we work; we lose the 
next day. - 

38,951. What has been the longest time that 
you have worked in any one week, as well as you 
can recollect ?—I have worked 109 hours in one 
week. 

38,952. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you supposed to work 
on a ‘Sunday ?—No, only for particular men. 

38,958. You are not paid for Sunday ?—No, except 
we work. 

33,954. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean to say that you 
have worked 109 hours in six days ?—Yes. 

33,955. That I suppose was an exceptional case ? 
—In the winter it is a continual thing, because there 
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are so many delays, and we have such inclines to 
work from snow and other things which block us 
up; the boys come after us three times, and we say 
« we shall not go out to day,” and they say that we 
must come out, and we have to refuse and stand the 
chance of being discharged for refusing. 

33,956. Upon the average it would seem that you 
have worked 17 hours a day ?—Yes ; my wife and 
my wife’s sister have been one on each side of me 
holding me up and shaking me and trying to get me 
to eat my supper, and perhaps I have never had two 
hours in bed. 

33,957. (Chatrman.) Have you been only two hours 
in bed when a boy has been sent to call you up?—I 
have been only 50 minutes in bed sometimes when the 
boy has come to call me up again. 

33,958. Who is responsible for sending the boys to 
call you?—The night foreman sends the boy, he is 
acting under the superintendent, and he has no more 
men to call out. 

33,959. (Mr. Galt.) Then in fact it is from want 
of men that this occurs >—Yes, in the winter. 

33,960. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you now speaking of a 
time when the line is covered with snow, or some ex- 
traordinary contingency had occurred, or when the 
line was in its ordinary state with a great excess of 
traffic ?—In the winter time it is dark when we start 
in the morning, and we have still the same work to do 
as we have when we start in the summer at daylight, 
we have the same mileage to run, and the same work 
to do. 

33,961. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever made any 
representation to your superintendent that it was a 
hardship to be obliged to work so many hours con- 
tinuously ?— No, I never have; we have been 
grumbled at for not coming out and losing so much 
time off duty for rests. 

33,962. Surely they could not complain if you 
worked for a week for 17 hours consecutively in each 


' day, for that would leave you only seven hours for 


meals, sleep, and rest >—Yes. 

33,963. (Chairman.) In bad weather in the winter 
time when you have worked the long hours you have 
mentioned, have they been all days of equal length ? 
—Some days we might have the luck to come down 
after being out from 4 o’clock in the morning till 7 at 
night; but at another time not till 10 or 11 o’clock at 
night. 

33,964. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is no arrangement made by 
which when you come back so late you are allowed to 
have an off day, and that another man is employed 
instead of you the next day ?—That is when there is 
not so much to do, when we are vot all working ; it 
is a matter of luck. When you come down, when 
there are not many men wanted, there is only a cer- 
tain class of spare men kept, and then when they have 
filled the other places somebody must work long hours. 

33,965. (Chairman.) Was the last winter as bad as 
in the previous year with regard to long hours ?—No ; 
we worked fewer hours in the last winter than I have 
worked since I have been on the road; from Aber 
Junction to Estodd is doubled, and we used to get 
as much as four hours at one place, stopping for up 
trains to come, we have been stopped for up trains, 
as there was an intermediate block between Estodd 
and Aber, and when they once began to go on the 
block system you could not shift the block for a down 
train until all the other trains came up, and when once 
they began to follow we were allowed to start, but that 
has been altered. 

33,966. That has madea material difference, has it 
not ?—Yes; it is the backbone of us for doing our 
work and getting home. 

33,967. Have you had reason to complain of the 
long hours you are at work since then ?—I consider 
that. 15 hours for a man to stand on his engine at work 
are too much; I was more than 15 hours all last week 
from Monday morning till Saturday night. 

33,968. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you feel a sense of weari- 
ness when at work, and that after 12 hours’ labour it 
is difficult to keep your faculties all alive >—Yes; I 
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have fallen asleep when going along the road; we haye 
sometimes to stand for 20 hours. . 

33,969. When on the engine do you find after a_ 
certain time that a sense of weariness comes over you 
which it is difficult to contend against ?—Yes, we feel 
weary when it is dark, but when daylight comes we 
revive. If we are delayed for any time we get sleepy. 

33,970. Do you find it necessary to take stimulants 
to keep yourself awake ?>—No; the less of stimulants 
that we take the better we are. 

33,971. Do you refresh yourselves with beer or 
coffee >—Yes; the victuals I keep in my stomach, but 
as to beer I am better without it. I have not taken 
any these three years. 

33,972. Do you drink coffee ?—It is tea that we 
mostly take. 

33,973. Do you find it’ necessary to take much of 
it to keep you awake ?—No, I find that nothing is 
better than plenty of food to eat. ; 

33,974. (Chairman.) You have stated that yes- 
terday was a day of 14 hours and 15 minutes work ? 
—Yes. 

338,975. Under ordinary circumstances, what would 
your trip have been to-day ?—I have been home to- 
day sleeping after a night’s trip. 

33,976. But when should you have started to-night ? 
—At 7.30. 

33,977. What would be the length of the trip ?— 
From Cardiff to Dowlais, which is 294 miles. 

33,978. Are you going out to-night ?—No, I can- 
not go on duty ; I have not had any sleep; I was 
14 hours and 15 minutes on duty yesterday, and I have 
not been in bed since. They have given no orders to 
get a man in my place, nor for me to come that I 
know of. 

33,979. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many hours do you 
work when you are on night duty ?—That on the 
average is not more than 12 hours. 

33,980. Is there any other matter which you wish 
to bring under the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners '—Yes, there is overloading and coming 
down the banks. J have been working now on the 
same bank for four years, and we have not had any 
wild run; there were two of our men, a driver and 
fireman killed, through a wild run on the 12th of 
August last 12 months. 

33,981. Where did that wild run take place ?— 
On the Brecon and Merthyr line under a bank of one 
in-40,a six mile bank. It is on the Brecon and 
Merthyr seetion, but we have running powers over 
it. 

33,982. Are the trains made up on your line, or 
on the Brecon and Merthyr line ?>—They are made 
up on the Brecon and Merthyr line. 

33,983. Do you drive for the whole journey over 
both lines?—Yes, it commences out of the Breeon 
and Merthyr line, and then on to our line into Car- 
diff. ! 

33,984. Is there not in the book of instructions a 
fixed quantity stated for a load to come down a 
bank ?—Yes, in the Brecon and Merthyr book, but 
not in ours. 

33,985. When you drive on the Brecon and Mer- 
thyr line, are you not guided by the Brecon and 
Merthyr book of instructions ?—Yes, our rules say 
so; but if we do that we get the sack. 

33,986. If you attended to the rile, and you re- 
fused to come down the bank with the load given 
you, although in excess of what is stated in the rule, 
you would run the risk of being discharged ?—Yes, 
it was tried after the wild run by a man of the name 
of Forsey, a driver who was killed about 12 months ago. 
Andrew Thomas,,a driver, made up his mind that 
he would not bring more than 20 loaded waggons 
from there, and he was complained of by the under 
manager, who said that if there were 50 waggons he ~ 
must bring them from there. The consequence was 
that we had to go back to the old plan. 

33,987. Is that an arrangement that is made at 
the top and bottom of the Brecon and Merthyr 
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incline, or is there a superintendent at the top of the 
incline ?—No. 
33,988. I mean to examine the trains, and see that 
they are in accordance with the rules ?—No, there are 
men belonging to the Gloucester Wagon Company’s 
Collieries to see that the breaks are good and the 
couplings. 
33,989. Is there any foreman or inspector or lead- 
ing man of any kind to examine the trains before 
they go down the Brecon incline ?—Nobody at all. 
33,990. I mean to see whether the trains are de- 
‘layed at the head of the Brecon incline ?—No, only 
our guard. 
33,991. Where are the trains finally made up for 
the Brecon incline before they are sent. out ?>—Up at 
the colliery. ct. 
33,992. That is merely making up the train at the 
colliery, but is there any person representing the com- 
pany or the owners of the Brecon and Merthyr in- 
cline in attendance at any point between the colliery 
and the head of the incline to see that the train is 
properly arranged in accordance with the rules ?— 
Nobody at all, only me and my guard. 
83,993. Have you any bank engine there to meet a 
ease of over-loading or a load above the power of a 
single engine ?—It is down hill, and they reckon the 
power of a single engine to be equal to bringing down 
as much as what is there. 
33,994. Is there not a limit to the power of asingle 
engine to prevent the train behind over running the 
engine ?—Yes, on the Brecon and Merthyr line. We 
have no rules. We must not work by their rules, 
and their rule is 12 loaded waggons. 
33,995. Are you not bound to conform to their 
rules when you are working on their line ?>—Only as 
to the signalling apparatus, not in making up trains. 
33,996. Then you do not act according to any 
rule ?—Not for coming down hill, only when going up 
hill. 
33,997. Is there a bank engine at the top or bottom 
of the incline ?—At the bottom there is for banking 
the engines up with the trains. In case we have more 
than a single load a banking engine comes behind us 
and helps to push us up with the load. 
33,998. Is there any inspector at the bottom of the 
incline to see what the amount of your load is, and 
whether it is too much for one engine or two engines 
to draw ?—Yes, at the bottom of the incline there is 
the Rhymney inspector. 
33,999. What arrangement is made then ?—There 
the arrangement is that the bank engine man banks us 
to the top, and after that he returns back with the 
empties. 
34,000. You work, as I understand you, upon the 
principle that you take down any load whatever ?— 
Tee.) | 
34,001. Then with the loads that are taken down 
are there breaks to all the trucks ?— Yes. 
34,002. Whose business is it to see that all the 
breaks are pinned down ?—The guards. 
84,003. Are they in fact all pinned down ?—No, it 
would not do to pin them all down at starting, we 
must keep some breaks in reserve. 
34,004. Do you pin down a certain number before 
you start >—Yes. 
34,005. Do you pin down the others after you have 
got on to the bank ?>—-Yes, after we have started. 
34,006. By the time your train is over the bank are 
your breaks down ?—No; we keep some in reserve in 
_ ease the front ones jump out of the notches. 
' 84,007. Are there any switches for the purpose of 
throwing the train off the line in case it over runs ?— 
No. 

84,008. Is there any guards van in addition ?—Yes, 
one guards van. ’ 

34,009. Is that at the end of the train ?—Yes. 

34,010. Are there any breaks on the engine or the 


tender ?—Yes, mine has them. 


34,011. On how many wheels ?—On six wheels. 
__-84,012. Are there breaks on each of the six wheels? 
 —Yes. 


OF EVIDENCE. 


34,018. If you do not allow a train to get beyond a 7, Bridgman 


certain speed, have you sufficient power with your 
engine and the assistance of the guard to bring the 
train to a standstill on the bank ?— Yes, by their jump- 
ing over the waggons from one to another. 


34,014. To put down the breaks which you have’ 


left loose ?—Yes. 

34,015. Have you sufficient power to stop a train? 
—Yes. 

34,016. If a train over runs an engine it is in con- 
sequence, is it not, of the engine driver allowing the 
train to acquire too much speed ?—No ; accidents 
occur in this way: the break levers get broken in 
going down the incline; the break levers when the 
trucks are running, from the friction between the parts, 
go; the wheel burrs and flys the break out of the 
catch and ratchet. There wants a pin to put in to 
hold that thing from jumping ont. 

84,017. When accidents occur from a train over 
running the engine you ascribe it to some fracture of 
the break machinery on some of the trucks ?—Yes, 
unless there happens to be an inexperienced man who 
gives the train too much start at the first. If they do 
that they will never stop it. 

34,018. Should you say that none of these over 
runnings of the engine have arisen from the engine 
driver not being sufficiently apt at his business rp—I 
cannot say that as the engine drivers who have over 
run their trains have been men of great experience, 
and who we would not hardly think would have been 
so foolish as to do that. 

34,019. Is there no arrangement by which with 
heavy trains they can get the use of a bank engine to 
assist them in bringing a train down ?—Yes, in the 
evenings sometimes it is done. 

34,020. How is that assistance obtained ?—They 
telegraph from Tochrew station to Bargoed. 

34,021. Is that above the bank ?—No, it is exactly 
opposite the colliery across the mountain ; it is about 
half a mile from the commencement of the bank. 

34,022. They telegraph then from below ?—Yes, to 
Bargoed. 

34,023. Whenever they telegraph, do they get the 
assistance of a bank engine ?—They do not always 
get assistance. I went up last Thursday, and there 
were 70 waggons, and there I had to act on my own 
responsibility ; we fetched 26 10-ton waggons from 
there. 

34,024. (Chairman.) On the narrow gauge ?—Yes. 

34,025. (Mr. Ayrton.) You had to fetch 26 waggons 
on that occasion :—Yes, and then we stood the chance 
by not having received orders of being grumbled at; 
my guard never came out on a train again for not 
fetching more. We had no orders to fetch them, and 
the under manager told Andrew Thomas that it was 


his duty if there had been 50 or 60 to bring them all’ 


down, and they let two engines go back fer the 
remainder. 

34,026. When you make these requisitions for 
assistance, upon whom does the responsibility rest of 
complying with them or not; what position on the 
railway do those persons hold?—It is the principal 
traffic manager. 5 

34,027. The principal traffic manager of what line ? 
—The Rhymney line. 

34,028. When a requisition is made from the top of 
the incline for the assistance of a bank engine to take 
down a heavy load, it is answered, I presume, from 
below by some responsible persons, who are those re- 
sponsible persons? — The Dowlais Company sends 
down a telegram to the station at Bargoed to our 
inspector at Bargoed. 

34,029. Who is the person at the station above who 
is responsible for sending the requisition ?—There is 
nobody responsible no more than the viewer belonging 
to the Dowlais Company. He goes down to the 
station and tells the station-master of the Brecon and 
Merthyr line to let Bargoed know that there are so 
many waggons of coal at the pits. 

34,030. Then, as I understand you, it rests with the 
inspector at the foot of the incline to comply with the 
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requisition or not >—It depends upon what he will do. 
Sometimes he will send a lot of engines there, and at 
another time he will expect you to bring a lot of coal 
from there. We never get any orders, and we do not 
know whether we are going right, If we fetch, 10, 
20, 30, or 40 waggons loaded, they are all 10-ton 
waggons from that pit, 

34,031. (Chatrman.) Have many accidents occurred 
on the Rhymney Railway within the last few years ?— 
No, the only serious one that I believe has occurred was 
that of Forsey running wild on the 12th of last August 
twelvemonths, a collision took place on the Rhymney 
Railway, and he ran into another engine, part of the 
branch belonging to the Brecon and Merthyr Com- 
pany, and part of it belonging to the Rhymney Rail- 
way Company. 

34,032. He was not able, I suppose, to pull himself 
up until he had run into something else >—Ne. 

34,033. How far had he run from the bottom of the 
incline before he ran into anything ?—Not more than 
300 yards. 

34,0384. Are there no arrangements on that railway 
to prevent anything standing or descending the incline 
so near as you have stated to the foot of the incline 
while a train is coming down the incline ?—Nothing 
at all. He was coming at some 60 miles an hour 
when he ran into the other engine. 

34,035. Have any other accidents occurred to rail- 
way servants: for example, to a man shunting or in 
putting down breaks when nothing has happened to 
the train P—Some men have been killed; two men 
have been killed within the last two or three months. 

34,036. Owing to their own carelessness ?—The 
fact is, that when these things take place the men try 
to screen themselves. I do not hardly know, but one 
was hit off the top of a goods van, and he knocked 
the back of his head in. 

34,037. While going under an archway ?—Yes ; he 
was standing on a goods van. 

34,038. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was he.on the top of a 
high-sided van ?>—Yes, he was on the top of a closed 
in van, on the top of a covered van. 

34,039. (Chairman.) You have mentioned that 
sometimes an inexperienced man stops a train too 
soon; are you liable to suffer in consequence of the 
guards not being experienced in their duties |—Not 
so badly as we used to be ; we have better guards now, 
They have got a plan now of promoting guards off 
the heavy inclines on to better trains. They are first 
working along with me on a heavy bank, and then 
they come*on to the light banks to work there, and 


they are taken from me after learning the work on a, | 


heavy bank to put them on those other trains. I may 
get the youngest guard, who is made from a breaks- 
man, to work on heavy banks, and I have to teach 
these men. 

34,040. (Mr Ayrton.) Do you think that the more 
difficult service is on a heavy bank, and that a man 
ought to be promoted from that ?—Yes. 
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34,041. After going through a long day’s labour do 
you then have a shorter day or an extra day’s rest ?— / 
No, not except you apply for it. 

34,042. Are you not paid for that day ?—No. 

34,048. (Mr. Galt.) What pay do you receive on 
your line ?—It is now 7s. a day. 


34,044. Do you do any other sort of work ?—No. 


34,045. Are you paid for any extra time ?—After 
12 hours’ work; it is 10 hours for overtime. 

34,046. (Chairman.) 1 suppose, as a matter of fact, 
that you get more money for your labour than many 
men working better trains ?—Yes. 

34,047. (Mr. Galt.) But you would probably 
rather prefer less work and regular times ?—Yes, that 
is what we want; we would like to have less money a 
fortnight. : - 

34,048. (Mr. Ayrton.) You would like, I suppose, 
to work, if you could, 12 hours a day, and not to work 
more than 12 hours a day ?—Yes, if it was possible, 
but Ido not think it is possible for the company ; it 
would be well if it could be done. 

34,049. (Chairman.) De you think that it would 
be difficult to do it ?—Yes. 

34,050. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose that a man in 
good health could work occasionally two or three 
hours beyond the 12, if it were not carried on as a 
practice without feeling overpowered by sleep and 
‘vithout any risk of danger ?—Yes, if a man could get 
five hours sleep, but_1f-he gets less than that he must 
be avery-strong-man not to feel it. These 10-ton 
waggons are very high, and there is no handle for 
the men to catch hold of in case they slip. If a 
man is rather short he is not tall enough to catch 
hold of the top, and if the pin wants to be put in he 
is ebliged to put his hand round the buffer. I have 
known a man to be carried for two miles swinging on 
the buffer, with his legs underneath. The man was 
putting the break down, and the break lever broke, 
and there was nothing for him to catch hold of to get 
up again, and he had to swing with his hands round 
the buffer. If he had let go he must have been 
killed. 


34,051. Was it his duty to put the break down 
while the train was in motion ?—Not according to the 
rules, but you have to do it in order to work the 
traffic expeditiously. ‘There ought to be irons at the 
end of the truck bolted from the inside, and a good 
washer at the head of the board in case the woodwork 
gets decayed, ‘so that the men might have something 
to depend on. With a 10-ton waggon the break is 
over the framing; it is very high for the men to 
reach. 

34,052. Are the men pretty contented on the 
Rhymney Railway ?—Yes ; they are more contented 
than they used to be. We used to have to work 
overtime’ without being paid for it; that is not so 
now. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Saturday at 10 o’clock at Bristol. 
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34,053. (Chairman.) What position do you hold ? 


—JI am the superintendent of the western division of 


the Great Western Railway, extending from Bristol, 
. Bath, Weymouth, Bridport, Salisbury, Portskewet, 


up to Swindon. The total length of the division is 
2542 miles, and of single lines 1622 miles, =~ 

384,054. About how many miles are included in 
that division ?—About 280 miles. 
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34,055. Is it part of your duty to arrange the hours 
during which the men have to work ?—Yes. 

34,056. Have you much difficulty in equalising 
them ?—There is considerable difficulty in equalising 
the hours, because the work is so different at the 
various stations. 

34,057. What are the hours that your signalmen are 
employed as a rule?—That depends very much upon 
circumstances. At large stations, such as Bristol and 

Swindon, we employ some of the men eight hours and 

some 10 hours, ; 

- 34,058. What are the hours at second class stations ? 

—At second class stations they may be 10 hours, and 
‘in some very small stations 12 hours. 

34,059. In the case of the 10 hours’ work, how 
do you arrange as regards the relief ?—We generally 
have a relief man to about five, so that we work the 
relief man two hours a day at each post wherever it 
is possible. 
~ 34,060. Does he shift from post to post ?—Yes. 

34,061. You find that system work satisfactorily ? 
—Yes. 

34,062. (Mr. Galt.) Over what distance does that 
‘system extend ?—It would be chiefly to the large 

stations ; if you take every minor post, junctions, and 

small stations in the vicinity it is a very difficult thing 

to arrange 10 hours’ working, and therefore in some 
few exceptional cases the men work 12 hours for fivé 
days in a week, and they have a whole day off. 

34,063. My question was, over what extent of 
ground from one extreme signal to another are the 

relief men engaged ?—I cannot exactly answer that 
question, but my inspector will be able to tell you. 

34,064: (Chairman.) On some of the single lines 
in your district are there any stations aitended to by 
one man alone, single-handed ?—Yes. 

34,065. Are those stations where shunting of goods 
traffic goes on ?—Yes, where there is goods traffic. 

34,066. Has any inconvenience been experienced, 
or has any complaint been made as to the difficulty of 
working those stations by single-handed  station- 
masters ?—No. 

34,067. Can you give us an idea of the number of 
stations where one man only is in charge ?—About 
seven stations out of 75. 

‘ 34,068. Are there only seven in the district ?— 
Yes; I need not say that those are excessively small 
stations. ‘Take, for instance, the first from Bristol, 
Tiverton, near Bath ; that has only one man, and it 
has no siding at all. 

34,069. Referring tc the Salisbury district, there is 
a single line from Westbury to Salisbury, is there 
not :—No, from Warminster there was. We have 
doubled the line recently between Warminsier and 
Westbury. 

34,070. In the cases of stations where there is 
only one man, how do you arrange as to the number 
of hours to avoid the length of the day being exces- 
sive; is it not almost impossible to avoid that ?—No; 
taking the case, first, of Tiverton, the ‘man lives at 
the station ; there is-no- train very early in the morn- 
ing, and there is no train very late at night that he 
has to signal ; he would put out the signals at night, 
and then his duty is done. 

34,071. (Mr. Galt.) At what time does the first train 
start in the morning and the last train at night ?— 
The first train in the morning is about a quarter to 7. 

84,072. What is the last train at night ?—It is 
about half-past 9 at night. 

34,073. (Chairman.) Are we to understand that 
at no stations where there is any siding or any goods 
shunting to be done is there only one man in charge ? 
' —Yes ; at no such station is there only one man. I 
haye one or ‘two very small stations where I employ 


one man and a boy as porter, who are equivalent to 
two men. 


34,074, Then, as regards the goods guards, do you 


occasionally have to keep them at work for a long 


time, perhaps extending over 15 hours at a stretch? 


_  —Oceasionally at busy times a goods guard is on 


duty for a long number of hours from accident. 
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34,075. I mean from excess of traffic ?—No ; the 
rule is to work a goods guard 60 hours a week. 

34,076. (Mr. Galt.) But what is the practice ?— 
I think the rule accords with the practice pretty well, 
but of course there are some goods guards who work 
occasionally longer than that, for which they are paid. 
I could give you an example. 

34,077. (Mr. Ayrton.) The question rather is, 
whether by the arrangements for the employment of 
these men they are empleyed, apart from unusual 
delays, for any time exceedings 12 hours?—I am 
not aware that they are. 


34,078. (Mr. Galt.) According to the time tables, 
it would not exceed 12 hours? —No; we work 
them as nearly as possible 10 hours, if they are out 
longer than 10 hours we calculate the overtime and 
allow them for it at the rate of 10 hours a day. 

34,079. (Chairman.) What provision is made for 
giving them sufficient rest between their return home 
and starting on the next trip ?—Unless a man has 
nine hours between the trips he would not be sent out 
again. 

34,080. Do you find any difficulty in enforcing 
sobriety among railway servants generally ? —Not 
the slightest. 3 

34,081. Where instances of intoxication occur, 
among what class of railway servants are they usually 
found in the passenger or goods department ?—Really 
there are so few cases of intoxication that I should 
not like to give a positive answer upon that subject, 
the last case that 1 remember was that of a goods 
porter who had taken so much that it had got into his 
head and he was unfit for his duty, and I dismissed 
him. 

34,082. Is it your custom to dismiss men in all 
such cases >—Invariably. 

34,083. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there much drinking in 
your refreshment rooms on the part of persons em- 
ployed by the company ?—I believe very little in the 
refreshment rooms. 

34,084. (Mr. Galt.) Have you many refreshment 
rooms over the part of the line which you superin- 
tend ?—I have, I think, half-a-dozen. 

34,085. ( Chairman.) We have sometimes heard that 
there is a tendency on the part of some passengers 
to treat guards and other railway servants ?—There 
is no doubt that passengers do treat the men whenever 
they can, but I think the men prefer fees to beer. 

34,086. (Mr. Galt.) Do you allow the servants of 
the company to take refreshments in the refreshment 
rooms ?—No, we prohibit it. 

34,087. (Chairman.) That is to say a railway 
servant under any circumstances taking refreshments 
in the station refreshment rooms is breaking the 


rules >—Yes; I should make some exception as to: 


guards who have very long journeys io perform, say, 
from Plymouth to London, it is necessary for them to 
have some refreshment on the journey, that would be 
an exceptional case ; but men employed at the stations 
where there are refreshment rooms are not permitted 
to make use of them. 

34,088. There has been a great difficulty as to the 
labour market in the last few years, has there not ?— 
Yes. 

34,089. Did the company make alterations in the 
length of the hours that the servants were employed 
at that time ?—I am not prepared to say that they 
did make alterations as to the length of hours, but 
they did increase the pay of the men. 

34,090. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any com- 
plaints from the men of being obliged to work over- 
time ?—I do not think I have had one complaint. I 
have a great number of men under me, upwards of 
800, and I do not think I have had one complaint. 

34,091. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you considered how 
long a man can be on duty, preserve all his efficiency, 
and run no risk of danger while on duty ?—That 
would depend entirely upon the nature otf the 'ém- 
ployment, I think. Take the case of signalmen, I 
think we employ the signalmen here, and also‘ ‘at 
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Swindon, eight hours in important boxes ; they might 
safely be on for 12 hours, but we do not think it 
prudent to keep them on so long. 

34,092. If a man’s attention has been constantly 
engaged with short intervals at an important box, do 
you think that he can be properly vigilant for a space 
of 12 hours ?>—I think he could. 

34,093. Continuously, or only in case of an emer- 
gency ?—I do not think he could continuously ; when 
I say continuously I mean for a long period of time, 
such as a fortnight or three weeks. 

34,094. Do you think he could do it for two or 
three days ?—Yes. 

34,095. What number of hours do you think a 
goods guard can work with a train with a fair amount 
of business ?>—That depends upon the nature of the 
train very much. 

34,096. Say one of the ordinary trains p—I think 
that a man may well do 16 hours ; but understand, I 
do not recommend it. 

34,097. Do you mean continuously every day ?— 
No; I think continuously-that a man should not have 
more than 12 hours. 

34,098. But you think he could do that without 
any tendency to inefficiency ?—Yes, he could do it very 
well for six days in the week. 

34,099. (Mr. Galt.) In the 12 hours do you 
deduct two hours for meals, or do you mean 12 hours 
work independently of meal times >—A guard would 
necessarily get a little time at the various stations 
where he stops. 

34,100. Would a guard under any circumstances go 


on continuously for 12 hours, or only for six hours one 


way and six hours the other ?>—It might happen that 
he would go on continuously for 12 hours; when I 
say continuously there would be intervals at ctations 
where he would put by for passenger trains to cross. 
34,101. You mean a goods guard ?— Yes. 
34,102. If he were on the line 12 hours he would 
spend some time in shunting into sidings, would he 


‘not ?—Yes, waiting for other trains to go by. 


34,103. Do you mean that when goods guards get 
shunted into sidings they know pretty well the length 
of time they will be there, so that they can have 
rest, or are they kept in expectation of having to go 
on at a given moment ?—They generally know pretty 
well how long they will be there, because the station- 
master would give them notice by signals at all our 
stations. 

34,104. The guard would understand the circum- 
stances under which he was put into a siding ?—Yes. 

34,105. He could pretty well guess from that how 
long he would probably be detained ?—Yes; if trains 
are running regularly, every guard has a time book and 
he would see at once where trains had to pass him. 

34,106. He would know pretty well how long he 
would remain ?—Yes. 

34,107. (Chairman.) With regard to the shunters, 
how long do you consider a shunter can work regu- 
larly day by day in constant work ?—A shunter may 
work 12 hours, with regular intervals during the day 
for his meals. 

34,108. His employment in shunting would never 
be constant —No; there would be breaks. 

34,109. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that at the 
end of 12 hours he would have all his wits about him, 
so as not to be in a state likely to occasion danger to 
himself and others ?—I think he would. 

34,110. (Mr. Galt.) Have you no doubt that there 
are cases of goods guards being a much longer time on 
duty than you state >—Yes. 

34,111. What is the longest period of time that you 
remember of a man being on duty ?—I cannot say at 
present. 

34,112. Have there been cases of men being as 
many as 100 hours in a week on duty.?—No, I should 
think not. 

34,113. About 16 hours a day ?—No, nothing so 
long as that. 

34,114. How long are porters generally on duty ?— 
About 12 hours with intervals for meals. 
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34,115. (Mr. Ayrton.) If representations are made, 
when the work so accumulates from increase of traffic, 
that longer attendance is required on the part of the 
wen, is there any system under which new arrange- 
ments are made, and the hours brought back again to 
the standard that you have represented ?>—Certainly.. 

34,116. How is that done ?—We have always a 
certain number of relief guards; the relief men are 
generally employed at the different stations, and upon 
a pressure those relief men are brought in as a matter 
of course to relieve those who have been overworked, 

$4,117. If the work increases as it must sometimes 
gradually, so as to render the further employment of 
men necessary, what is the system by which you re- 
arrange matters for those who make the representation ; 
how. does the! information upon the subject reach 
you, and who. is responsible for it ?—It comes to me 
in a variety of ways; ifthe traffic increases and 
additional trains are rendered necessary then I select 
additional men as guards, the number that are 
necessary, and submit the matter to the board to 
sanction their appointment. 

34,118. Supposing a man is originally started with 
a train which, according to computation, takes him 11 
or 12 hours a day, and then from increase of traffic, 
picking up, and shunting on the line they are extended 
to 14, what is done?—Then an additional man would 
be put on. 

34,119. Whose duty is it to represent to you that 
state of things?—I should become acquainted with it 
from the inspectors and from the station-masters. 

34,120. Would it be their duty to report to you 
that such was the case ?—Yes. 

34,121. And not to throw it upon the workman to 
present a memorial ?—No, not at all. Besides, I get 
areturn of every goods train in my office, and I can 
see at once whether the men are working too long 
hours or not, and provide a remedy. 

34,122. (Mr. Galt.) In the case of any railway 
servant, a porter, for example, having any complaint 
to make, would it come in the first instance direet to 
you or to the station-master ?—It would go to the 
station-rmaster, who would send it to me. 

34,123. Suppose a porter was not satisfied with the 
judgment of the station-master, would he appeal to 
you direct P— Yes, direct. I have many repre- 
sentations from porters and policemen when they 
think their duty is rather arduous, and I deal with 
them. 

34,124. Do you employ men when you have 
occasion to employ additional men yourself or allow 
the station-master to do so?—The station-master 
would be respousible for getting a temporary staff 
upon any emergency, but if he requires a permanent 
staff he has to apply to me to examine the men and 
appoint them. 

34,125. Which class of men are best for porters, 
those from the country or from towns ?—Men from 
the country. 

34,126. Do they remain generally long in your 
employment ?—Yes ; we have a great number of men 
who have been with us for 30 years. 

34,127. Are the wages that you give much the 
same as the same class from the country could get in 
towns ?—The wages are higher with us; we give 16s. 
for the first six months, and then 17s. and 18s., and 
then they go on till they get 25s., 28s., and 30s. 

34,128. (Chairman.) You are not speaking of 
porters are you ?—Yes, some of our porters’ foremen 
will get as much as 27s. or 28s. 

34,129. (Mr. Galt.) With the high wages paid in 
the mining districts, have you not found great difficulty 
in keeping men at those wages ?—We found much 
more difficulty 12 months ago than we do now. 

34,1380. Do you, lose many of your men at any 
time ?—Yes, particularly in Wales. 

34,131. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you state whether, when 
men have been called to account for neglect or default, 
not necessarily leading to accident, they have at any 
time given, by way of excuse or apology, the answer 
that they have worked so many hours that they were 


unfit to do their work ?>~I have never heard an excuse 
of that kind. : 

34,132. (Chairman.) Have you had any bad acci- 
dents in your district within the last three years ?—I 
only remember one within the last three years; that 
oceurred last June at Bathampton, where the front 
part of a train took one line, and the carriages of the 
latter part of the train another, the carriages were 
turned over and one man was killed upon the spot, 
and another died shortly afterwards. 

34,133. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was that attributable to the 
facing points ?—No, it was a fixed facing point on the 
main line. 

34,134. (Mr. Galt.) Was that accident investigated 


_ by an officer of the Board of Trade ?—Yes, it was. 


84,135. (Mr. Ayrton.) How did the train split if 
it was a fixed facing point ?—That was just the ques- 
tion that never was solved. 

84,136. (Chairman.) Speaking of single lines, was 
there not an accident on the Salisbury and Westbury 
line ?—Yes, that was another accident that occurred 
in August two years ago upon the line. 

34,137. (Mr. Galt.) What was the verdict of the 
jury in the first case that you referred to at Bathamp- 
ton ?—That it was caused by the fixed point, and 
that the speed was too great whilst running over it. 

84,138. Were the points pulled, or what was thought 
to be the occasion of it ?—No, they were not pulled ; 
they were as perfect as any points could be, and they 
had all the modern improvements and a locking bar. 
Still there is the fact that the engine and van took one 
line and the remainder of the train the other. 

34,139. (Chairman.) Can you give us an account 
of the other accident, the accident on the single line ? 
—Certainly. The accident on the Salisbury line 


occurred between Salisbury and Wilton, a station two 


miles and a half from Salisbury. The station-master 
at Wilton had given “line clear” to Salisbury, and 
had sent a crossing order for train from Salisbury to 
come on to his station. A train arrived in an opposite 
direction, and he entirely forgot that he had sent an 
order for the other train to come on, and the result 
was a collision between the two trains between Salis- 
bury and Wilton. 

34,140. Were the train staff regulations in force on 
that branch ‘—No. 

34,141. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the system under 
which you work single lines ?—There are many sys- 
tems for working single lines. 

34,142. Do you mean that you work single lines 
under different systems ?—Yes, I do. This was worked 
by the block telegraph. 

34,148. Do you work by that system only —On a 
certain section, between Warminster and Salisbury, it 
is worked by the block telegraph. 

34,144. And by that only ?—Yes. 

34,145. How are instructions given to a driver to 
go on, is that done by signal ?—Yes, by signal, and 
by word of mouth by the station-master. 

84,146. Does the block telegraph extend from 
station to station ?—Yes, to every station. 

34,147. Is there not @ written register before him, 


_ showing him the progress of each train ?—Yes, and the 


extraordinary part of the business is this, that good 
men remember everything up to a certain moment, and 
then they have forgotten that the other train was 
coming on. The station-master, to whom I had re- 
ferred, had sent an instruction down for the train to 
come on, and yet he started another train in front of 
it immediately. . 

34,148. How could he forget it; he had nothing to 
do but to consult his register in which he had written 
down the progress of the train ?—It was because he 
had forgotten all about it., 

34,149. Had he had no instructions to look to the 
register ?—He made it himself, and yet in the face of 
all that he started the train. 

84,150. What interval of time was there between 
his entry in the register and the telegram that the line 
swas clear to call on the train from the other end ?— 
Not five minutes. 
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34,151. Is it no part of his duty, when he sends 
the order to start the train, to look at the register 
again ?—I do not think it is part of his duty to look 
at the register again, because he does the whole work 
himself. He makes an entry of “ line clear;” 


‘ received” at such a time “line clear”; he makes 


all the entries. 

34,152. When he gives the signal:“ line clear,” does 
the man at the other end also give a signal that the 
train has started ?—Yes. 

34,153. And that he would have found out ?—Yes. 

34,154. Was that entered in his book ?—I cannot 
say at the moment, but I have got all the papers in 
my office. 

34,155. You will see that it all turns upon that, 
I mean as to the extert of his negligence, whether he 
had made the entry that the train had started from the 
other end of the line >—Yes; but I am not clear 
that he had received advice that the train had started ; 
and yet I think he must have done so, because he 
tried to stop the train, and said, “Good God! the 
“« other train is coming.” 

34,156. (Mr. Galt.) That accident was something 
similar to the one which occurred at Thorpe ?—Yes, 
very much like it. 

34,157. (Chairman.) For about how many years 
had this station-master been at the station performing 
that duty ?—1 think for about eight years. 

34,158. Was that one of the single-handed stations ? 
—No. 

34,159. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did the station-master him- 
self transmit the message in that case ?—Yes, he him- 
self transmitted it. 

34,160. (Mr. Galt.) When messages of importance 
are transmitted are they repeated >—They are always 
repeated. 

34,161. (Chatrman.) Generally speaking, what 
would be the nature and amount of the station-masters’ 
duties at that station?—It would be to book the 
passengers, the parcels and the goods, and to see to 
the trains. 

34,162. And also to regulate any shunting ?—Yes, 
to regulate the shunting too. I think there were 
about four passenger trains each way, and two goods 
trains at that time. 

34,163. (Mr. Ayrton,) His operations on an average 
would be performed every two hours ?—There would 
be 12 operations to go through during the day. 

34,164. They would occur once in two hours 
throughout the 24 ?—Yes. 

34,165. Does the station-master do any work in the 
night ?—No, 

_ 84,166. ( Chairman.) How long would he be liable 


to be on duty ?—He would be liable to be on duty ° 


perhaps for 14 hours, and he would have two hours 
tor meals. : 

34,167. His residence being on the spot >—No, not 
at Wilton. | 

34,168. (Mr. Galt.) What explanation did he give, 
or could he in any way explain how such an extra- 
ordinary breach of duty occurred ?—His explanation 
was, that a lady came by a train and asked him about 
her luggage, and that that took off his attention, he 
said to the driver “ all-right,” and started the train. 

34,169. (Chairman.) Does not this rather point 
to the necessity for having further assistance, or that 
the duties should not be so much subdivided as to 
take off a man’s attention, from the important duty of 
signalling trains?—If they subdivided the duties too 
much I think it would create some confusion, where 
one man has the whole to attend to it is generally done 
better. We are remodelling nearly all these single 
line stations, and we prefer the block telegraph and 
the locking apparatus. The signalmen will be put 
into separate boxes, and they will have nothing to do 
but to signal a train. 

34,170. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is to say you would 
keep the signalmen separate from the station-master ? 
—Yes. 

34,171. You think that where a man has a double 
duty to perform, it is possible that he may get con- 
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fused, and where he is taken off for the signalling 
business and the blocking business it is not altogether 
safe ?>—I do not say that. 

34,172. (Mr. Galt.) Is it not desirable when a 
man is running from one duty to another, and there 
is considerable shifting about that, in a matter of such 
importance as the signalling of trains, the duties should 
not be so subdivided as not to leave him full time to 
attend to that one important duty ?—I would rather 
that the man who has charge of the signals should 
have charge of the signals absolutely and have 
nothing else to attend to. 

34,178. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was it the case when the 
accident referred to occurred that the man had a book 
before him under his signalling apparatus ?>—Yes. 

34,174, And that there was before his eyes written 
in that book a state of things under which he, as 
the agent, if he had put his eyes down on the book 
could not possibly have made a mistake ?—Yes. 

34,175. There is no interruption between the in- 
formation upon which he acts and the action itself ?— 
No. 

34,176. (Mr. Galt.) As I understand you, the in- 
terruption was this:—He was engaged upon some 
other duty, and a lady accosted him, and so diverted 
his attention ?—The interruption was as you say, and 
after having done all this he went out on to the plat- 
form with the intention of putting the train into a 
siding, in order that the other train might pass ; but 
a lady had got out of a carriage, and she had got her 
luggage to look after, and his attention was called’ off 
for a minute; he said “all right,” andthe train went 
on. 

34,177. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there not some defect in 
a system by which there can be that possibility of 
mistake, and is it not right that, in all cases, a deli- 
berate act should be done, such as writing an order, or 
signing an order for a man to go on by giving him a 
ticket, or something of that sort, so as to give more 
deliberation to the act of starting a train ?—After that 
accident occurred we introduced a double ticket when 
a train is running in due course over a single line; we 
do not require any ticket when it is out of order. We 
used to give a train that was running out of order a 
ticket, saying, for instance, “Go to such a place to 
“ cross a train that is coming down.” We have now 
adopted the double ticket, and we give a ticket to both 
drivers. We did not give one on that occasion to the 
driver going to Salisbury, but we did to the driver 
who left Salisbury ; now we give two tickets. 

34,178. So that the instruction is not given by say- 
ing “all right,” but by handing him an order to go on ? 
—Yes. 

34,179. (Mr. Galt.) Is that done in all cases, so that 
he must receive an order to go on ?—Yes; the man at 
Salisbury knew very well that the train should have 
arrived before he started from Salisbury. Then we 
gave him a ticket at Salisbury to go to Wilton to cross 
a train at Wilton which should have arrived at Salis- 
bury. AsI have said before, we have now adopted 
the system of giving a ticket to both drivers. 

34,180. (Chairman.) At small stations, where the 
new system comes into force of having a signalman to 
perform the duties of signalling only, will the station- 
masters have simply the work to do which they used 
to do in addition to signalling '— The station-master 
then would have nothing to do with the signalling. 

84,181. He would then only do what he formerly 
had to do?—Yes, exclusively of the signalling. 

34,182. (Mr. Ayrton.) Under the new system will 
the signalman give the ticket or the station-master ? 
—The signalman will give it from his box. 

34,183. From the large experience you have had of 
single lines, do you consider it necessary, to secure 
reasonable safety with such an amount, of traffic as 
you have described, that there should be not merely 
the block system such as you have described, but that 
the person who works the signal should give the ticket, 
or do you think he may be safely left to give a verbal 
order in any form, he pleases by saying “all right” ? 
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—In ordinary cases when trains are running regu- , 


larly the signal speaks for itself, and the signalman 
would not of course run up a signal to admit a train 


‘into a station until he-knew that the line was clear. 


34,184. (Mr. Galt.) I think you stated that you 
have more than one system of working single lines ? 
—Yes. 

34,185. What are the other systems ?—We have 
the system of the train staff starting, and the block 
telegraph, which is certainly I think the best system 
under which a single line can be worked, the train 


staff and ticket system, but I do not think much of 


the ticket. i 

34,186. The ticket is to enable more than one 
train to be started in the same direction, one after 
the other?—Yes, it is not absolutely essential. I 
may mention that the ticket, in a case that occurred 
at Glasgow, was the cause of a mistake; but the 
staff system is simply this, you cannot have the staff 


in two places at the same time, so long as the’ 


staff is at one end of a single line you may start as 
many trains as you please, because ihe staff is the 
order for a man to start. 


34,187. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that a system which is . 


applicable to trains where the length of the line is 
such that you require to have three or four trains 


between the extreme termini running on the line at 


the same time ?—I think that the train staff system 
for all short lines is most excellent. 

34,188. But you limit it to short lines ?—Yes, 
because the difficulty in the case of a long line is this, 
that you derange the whole of your traffic ; for example, 
if a train was running from London to Weymouth, 
you would derange the whole of your traffic in con- 
sequence of the train staff having to be at a particular 
place for a particular train. 

34,189. Then you would limit the use of the train 
staff to what is called a short line ?—Yes, to lines of 
moderate length. . . 


34,190. What do you call a short line, upon which 


you think the train staff would become inexpedient 
or ine ynvenient ?—I think that a line of 20 miles may 
be called a short line. 

34,191. Are not single lines of 20 miles generally 
worked with in and out trains, that is only one engine 
on the line at the same time as a matter of economy. 
Are they not generally worked so ?—Some very short 
branches are. 


34,192, In those cases where the rule is that there 


shall be only one train on the line at the same time 
the train staff would be useless ?—Yes, it is not re- 
quired if you only want one engine on. ‘The train 
staff is not necessary, although it is employed. You 
must have something to indicate that that is the 
engine. 

34,193. An order to despatch it would be sufficient, 
would it not?—No, I think not; you must have 
something. . 

34,194. If a man is given a written order to go, is 
not that sufficient if there is only one engine ?—But 
you might make a mistake and give the order to the 
wrong engine. You have to adopt some means to 
ensure that there shall be only one engine to do it. 
You must have a train staff or something ; a box to 
to the engine, or a sort of pilot board. You must 
have a staff or board, or something to indicate that 
that is the engine authorised to go over that line. 

34,195. (Chairman.) Referring to the alterations 
which you have spoken of, and which are in prospect, 
will you be good enough to state at what time the 
directors of the company determined to adopt those 
alterations as to. single lines ?—I may say that the 
engineers have been at work very hard for the last 
12 months in carrying out the arrangements. 7 


34,196. Do you mean the arrangements with regard : 


to signalling —Yes, great. improvements have been 
made all over the single-line system, and at great 
cost. ; Ews Rae 

34,197. (Mr. Galt.) I do not quite understand 
how you work the staff system. You have spoken 
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of a line of about 20 miles in length, there will be 
perhaps two crossing places ?—Yes. 

' 34,198. Ifa train was delayed at one place, so that 
it could not come on from any cause, how could you 
send on the staff in that case or use it; there being 
only one staff how could the other train get on that 
was coming in a contrary direction?—We should 
divide the line into sections. I will take, for example, 
the line from Bristol to Radstock, 16 miles. Then 
that is divided into the first section of six miles and 
three-quarters ; the next section is about nine miles; 
and then we go to Frome. <A portion of that is 
double, three miles to Frome, and then there is 
another section. There are three train staves and 
one at the bit of double line. 

34,199. (Mr, Ayrton.) If the trains are not equal 
in running each way, what becomes then of the 
train staff ?—They must wait if the trains are not 
equal, but they would be equal. You would have the 
same number of trains one way as the other, 

34,200. But supposing you had not; suppose it 
was a line on which two trains go full, and one returns 
with empties ?—That would not affect the working of 
the train staff, because you would start one train with 
the staff, and one train with a ticket, then all the other 
trains from the opposite end would start with a staff ; 
in other words, you would get a certain number of 
trains with the staff from one end, and a certain num- 
ber of trains with the staff supplemented by a ticket 
from the other, so that you would have no difficulty in 
working an unequal number of trains. 

34,201. (Mr. Galt.) :In fact, they would change 
the staff at each crossing station ?—At each crossing 
station. There is also a system of working by pilot 
men, so that the guard of a train becomes a pilot man, 
and no person is allowed to start a train over that line 
but a pilot man. 

34,202. Has that system been adopted to any great 
extent ?—Only in one case. 

34,203. (Chairman.) Is it the intention to adopt a 
uniform system for all the single lines belonging to 
the Great Western Railway Company ?—As nearly as 
possible. 

84,204. I believe there is a single line of consider- 


‘able extent from Oxford by Tame, called the Tame 


Branch ?>—Yes, there is; it is not in my district, but 
I know there is such a line, and I believe that that is 


- worked by the train staff. It is worked by the train 


staff between Maidenhead and the Kingston Junction ; 
there are three train staves. 

84,205. What is the length of the line? — The 
length of the section is about 36 miles; that is the 
entire length of the line. 

34,206. (Mr. Galt.) What is the extent of the 
single lines in your section ?—I think it is about 170 
miles, and about 100 miles of double line. 

34,207. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the longest piece of 
single line that. you have ?—I think from Witham 
Junction to Yeovil. 

- 34,208. What is the distance between those two 
places? — About 20. miles and _a half.. These are 
copies of instructions for working single lines and 
double lines (handing in the same). ‘These are general 
instructions for working by train staff (handing in the 
same). These are general instructions as to the train 
staff and ticket system (handing in the same). These 
are the block and telegraph instructions without the 
train staff (handing in the same). And these are in- 
structions for working a double line; that is the block 
telegraph (handing in the same). 

34,209. (Chairman.) With regard to punctuality, a 


good deal of evidence has been given as to the diffi- 


eulty of keeping. trains to time ; do you consider that 
the unpunctuality of trains is a direct source of 
danger ?—I do not think it ought to be. 

84,210. That is to say, that the management of the 
line should. be so arranged that the traffic might be 
safely carried independently of that ?—Yes.. __ 

34,211. Do you find that, although unpunctuality 
may not be a direct cause of accident, it produces a 
‘certain amount of negligence on the part of railway 
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servants, or a habit of carelessness as to keeping to 
time ?—I do not find that at all. 

34,212. (Mr. Ayrton.) It would rather tend, would 
it not, to sharpen the wits of the: men ?—I should say 
so. 
34,213. (Chatrman.) Is the difficulty found in keep- 
ing to an approximate punctuality increasing as to 
general traffic ?—No; I think it is diminishing. 

34,214. Do you find that you can keep trains 
pode to time at the present than you could formerly ? 
—Yes. 

34,215. Are you alluding to the entire traffic, or to 
any particular kind of traffic ?—I allude to the whole 
traffic of the railway, and, so far as my experience 
goes, the punctuality of the trains has been improved. 

34,216. (Mr. Galt.) Does not want of punctuality 
contribute sometimes to accidents ?—Yes, I must ad- 
mit that. Taking for example, the accident that oc- 
curred at Salisbury, if the trains had been punctual 
the accident would not have occurred ; but I say that 
that ought not to be so. It is not the primary cause, 
but it is a contributing cause. 

34,217. (Chairman.) Do all the men employed by 
the railway company get paid for overtime now ?— 


_ They get paid for overtime when they make it. 


34,218. But is that system adopted ?—That is the 
practice, that the men are paid for overtime when they 
make it, but the Commissioners must not imagine that 
overtime is made systematically. 

34,219. Speaking of the goods guards and drivers, 
are they not so paid ?—I would rather not speak about 
the drivers, because they are not in my department. 
The Commissioners will understand that where a goods 
guard, as it might be, is out for more than 60 hours in 
a week, he is paid for overtime according to the 
amount of time that he makes over 60 hours. 

34,220. (Mr. Galt.) The question is not with re- 
gard to his pay, but as to the fact of his being over- 
time on duty. Is it a usual thing with some of the 
guards to be at work for 70 or 80 hours in the course 
of a week ?—I think that an illustration will be the 
best, and I will give you the case of the longest time 
that I have in my book. 

34,221. (Chawrman.) According to the time-table ? 
—Yes. The longest case that I have in my book is 
where a man leaves at 7.30 p.m., and returns at 7.45 
a.m.; that is 12 hours and 15 minutes; he has an in- 
terval of an hour and a half. 

34,222. Is that one continuous spell of duty ?— 
Yes, for six days in the week. 

34,223. (Mr. Galt.) In that case does the man 
work overtime ?—Yes ; it is worked by two guards, 
and both of them get two days a week overtime. 

34,224. (Chairman.) They do work to that extent ? 
—Yes, it is 12 hours and a quarter; then we allow an 


hour for putting the train away ; that makes 13 hours . 


and 15 minutes, which multiplied by six gives as nearly 
as possible two days overtime. | 

34,225. (Mr. Galt.) Are we to understand. that 
is taking the book time, and supposing that it is not 
exceeded ?—Yes, that is taking the book time. 

34,226. They have two days extra pay for that ?— 
Yes. 

34,227. (Mr. Ayrton.) For the extra time the man 
is not employed for the most part on the railway ?— 
Yes, he is employed on the railway. 

34,228. But not actually running on the line ?— 
You may say that he is actually running for 11 hours 
of the day. 

34,229, (Chairman.) Are you aware that the time 
is often exceeded owing to circumstances ?—No. 

34,230. Are they able to keep to the book time ?— 
Yes, they do. 

34,231. (Mr. Galt.) Is it only in extreme cases 
that the time is exceeded ?>—Yes, the case I gave you 
is an extreme case. 

34,232. (Chairman.) After working at that rate for 


a week, would a man work in the next week for six 


days on the same trip?—Yes, and he gets absolute 
rest on the seventh day. 
34,233. Does he get the Sunday clear ?—Yes. 
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34,234. (Mr. Galt.) Have you much Sunday traffic ? 
—Not much goods traffic. 

34,235. (Chairman.) Do you find it very valuable, 
for the sake of the men, to let them have the Sunday 
clear ?—Yes, we do. 

34,236. Is there much difficulty in doing so, having 
regard to the traffic ?>—There is a difficulty in doing 


“it; so long as the trains are running we have to pro- 


vide for working them. 

34,237. Is there much difficulty in avoiding all 
goods traffic on a Sunday ?—Practically there is no 
goods traffic ona Sunday ; there are a few exceptions 
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in the case of market trains, but, practically, goods 
trains do not run on Sundays. 


34,238. There is no practical impossibility in doing 
it, although on some lines there is more cessation as to ~ 


goods traffic than on others. Do you find that you 
can arrange it without complaints from your freighters 
or others —Yes, we have no complaints at all from 
the freighters, as they are not wanting trains on a 
Sunday. : 

34,239. (Mr. Galt.) You do not run so many 
passenger trains on a Sunday ?—No, we limit our 
Sunday trains as much as possible. 


The witness withdrew. 
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34,240. (Chairman.) What position do you hold 
upon the railway ?—I am foreman in the goods 
department of the Great Western Railway. 

34,241. At what station are you employed ?—At 
the Bristol Station. 

34,242. How long have you been in that position ? 
—-Twenty-seven years. 

34,243. How long have you been in your present 
post ?>—Since 1861. . I am now in my 15th year. 

34,244. Will you briefly describe to the Commis- 
sioners your duties ?—-Yes. My duties in particular 
are to look after what we term the down traffic, or 
the inward traffic, nothing out-doors in the shape of 
shunting or forming trains. My duty is to superin- 
tend the unloading of all the traffic arriving at Bristol 
for delivery in the town, or for shipment; to see 
it properly unloaded and properly delivered to the 
different consignees or to parties who call for the 
goods ; to see that the goods are signed for and pro- 
perly cleared up on behalf of my employers, the 
company. 

34,245. What is the length of your day ?—It de- 
pends more or less upon the amount of work that 
may come in, some days it is more than on others, and 
some days it is longer than others. 

34,246. Are you expected to be on duty at some 
particular hour ?--It is now at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but I usually appear there about a quarter before 
6. IfI delayed my arrival until 6 o’clock, it would 
delay the work of 24 other men. Jam here myself 
a few minutes before my time, 10 minutes or a quarter 
of an hour to get everything ready for working 
order. 

84,247. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the appointed hour 
for going off duty f—-My appointed hour is 6 p.m., 
that is supposed to be the limit of the day’s work. 

34,248. (Chairman.) Do you often work after ?— 
Yes, always. 

34,249. Are you paid extra for that ?>--Yes, in all 
cases, 

34,250. Do you perform other duties on special 
occasions, such as taking out goods trains >-—Never. 

34,251. Does it fall to you to appoint special men 
on certain occasions to take out trains p——No. 

34,252. Who has to do that duty when there is a 
special train wanted, for example, and no regular man 
being ready, who has to appoint a special man to go 
with it?-—I believe now that it falls to the duty of the 
passenger department, whoever the person may be. 

34,253. You say “now,” is that because there has 
been some alteration made recently ?—It has been so 
for some years, it formerly fell to the duty of the 
superintendent of the goods department ; but for a 


considerable time past it has fallen to the duty of the: 


passenger department, to the inspector on duty. 
34,254. (Mr. Galt.) You have not yet stated at 
Be time you go off duty ?—From 6 p.m. is the 
rule. 
34,255. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do the 24 men of whom 
you spoke come at 6 o'clock in the morhing ?>—Yes. 
34,256. When do they go off duty ?—At 6 p.m., and 
sometimes before, 


34,257. How often have you been detained longer 
than that ?—In the winter timie-when the work is par- 
ticularly heavy I divide the gangs of men into three 
gangs, and a gang may work to-night and the others 
will go home at the appointed time. 

34,258. For what additional time is any section of 
the men kept at work generally in winter P— That 
would depend upon the amount of work to be done. 
If I wanted a dozen men I should require them to be 
at work the whole time. 

34,259. For how many hours and how many days 
in. a week ?—It might fall to their turn twice in a 
week. 

34,260. For how many extra hours beyond 6 o’clock 
would they work ?—TI should say that for not more 
than half a dozen times during the whole of the past 
winter have they worked more than half a day extra, 
or above a quarter; that is to 8.30, that would be a 
quarter. 

34,261. (Chairman.) Are you at all engaged in the 
shunting operations >—No, in no shape. 

34,262. Have you heard any complaints from the 
men in your department as to any excess of work or 
difficulty in getting through their work ?—No. 

34,263. Have you been fortunate with regard to ac- 
cidents ?—I have never had one in my department. I 
make it a rule, whenever I have a young hand, to watch 
him and not to put him where there is danger to be 
feared. 


34,264. (Mr. Galt.) Do the men volunteer to do~ 


over work, or is it necessary to require them to do it? 
—I find that it is necessary to require them to do it 
uceasionally. 
34,265. Are they then perfectly willing to do the 
work ?—Yes. I have not heard them complain. 
34,266. (Chairman.) I suppose they are rather glad 


of it >—They very willingly work overtime, because 


they are paid for it now, ever since I have been occu- 
pied as I am now. 

34,267. Are you aware whether men are taken from 
your department to go with goods trains ?>—Not from 
my department, it is a most unusual thing. I speak of 
my own itamediate department, and I cannot remember 
a case of any men of my staff being taken for that 
purpose. 

34,268. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any further state- 
ment or suggestion to make to the Commissioners, 
with a view of obviating the difficulties of working the 
traffic at the station, if such difficulties exist.?—I do 
not find any difficulty in doing the work which we 
have to do here; we have a great deal of work to do, 
in the station. Improvements are being made in the 
station which, when finished, will make the station 
one of the easiest stations to work in the kingdom. TI 
may say that many alterations have been made to the 
advantage of the men; the hours have been reduced : 
formerly our hours of work were considered to be 
from 6 a.m. to6 p.m., or from 5 a.m. to 6 p.m., but 
10 hours is now considered a day’s work. Our hours 
are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., deducting an hour for break- 
fast and an hour for dinner. is 

34,269. (Chairman.) When was that alteration 
made ?—It must have been nearly two years ago. 


The witness withdrew. 
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34,270. (Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
the Great Western Railway ?—I am a shunter at the 
Chippenham Station. 

34,271. How long 
years last May. 

34,272. At what hours do you come on duty and 

go off?—When on day duty I come on at 6 in the 

morning and [I go off at 6 at night, and when on night 
duty I go on at 6 at night and go off at 8 in the 
‘morning. 

34,273. Do you work night and day alternately 
week about ?—Fortnight about. 

34,274. Have you any spare days during the fort- 
night ?—No. 

34,275. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you work on Sundays ? 
—I work one Sunday in five. 

34,276. (Chairman.) Do you find after your day’s 


have you been there ?—Three 


- work, or after your night’s work, you are over fa- 


tigued >—Not particularly ; after a man has done a 


_ day’s work he is generally tired. 


34,277. Your work does not suffer in consequence 
of your being over fatigued ?—No, not in the least. 
34,278. (Mr. Galt.) It is not more than ordinary 


- work ?—No. 


34,279. (Chairman.) Is it continuous heavy shunt- 
ing work, or is there a time for rest between the 
trains >—There is a time for rest betweens the trains. 

34,280. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains do you 
shunt a day ?—I could not tell you exactly. In the 
course of the night, taking passenger trains and goods 
trains all together, there would be 380 trains. 

34,281. And in the day time, how many would 
there be ?—In the day time there might be 40 on the 
average altogether, but I have nothing to do with the 
passenger trains. 

34,282. (Chairman.) For how long a time have 
‘you had your present hours ?—Ever since I have 
been at Chippenham. 

34,288. You have never had any long hours ?—No, 
‘sometimes where a man has fallen ill I have been 
obliged to work longer. 

34,284. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have given the total 
number of trains, passengers and goods, but what 
would be the number of goods trains with which-alone 
you have to deal, how many in the night and how 
‘many in the day ?—I should think you might say 
about 25 in the night, and about a dozen or rather 
‘more in the day time. . 

34,285. (Chairman.) Does it frequently occur that 
you have to work longer hours on account of other 
men’s absence ?—No; if a man is sick one night we 
fill his place, and if he continues to be ill we put on a 
supernumerary, or telegraph for another 1aan to fill 
his place. . 

34,286. Have there been many accidents in the 
goods yard at Chippenham within the last two years ? 


34,303. ( Chairman.) What is your position on the 
‘Great Western Railway ?—I am a signalman. 

34,304. Where are. you stationed >—On the Great 
Western main line at No, 1 tunnel. 

34,305. How long have you been at that post?— 
Not quite two years. 

34,306. What are your hours of. duty ?—12 hours a 
day. 
34,307 . Do you work days and nights alternately 
‘week about or fortnight about >—Week about. 

34,308. When do you shift the duty from day to 
night ?-—We change on Monday morning. 


34,809. Do you get your Sundays?—I have to - 


work one Sunday out of six, to relieve somebody on the 
new passage line. 
34,310, Do you find 12 hours a day too long to 
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—Never one since I have been there, no accident 
beyond a truck jumping off the road. 

34,287. (Mr. Ayrton.) There has been no accident 
to the men ?—No. When I went three years ago my 
brother met with an accident ; he was knocked down 
by an express when crossing the line, it was not when 
he was engaged in his work. 

34,288. (Chairman.) Is the practice of fly-shunting 
adopted ?—-No, we do not do any fly-shunting. 

34,289. Why is it not practised >—It is not practised 
on the Great Western. By our book of rules anyone 
who fly-shunts is punished with instant dismissal. 

34,290. You are acquainted with the system of fly- 
shunting ?—Yes ; but it is not practised at Chippen- 
ham. 

34,291. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find you can get on as 
well without it ?—We can get on quite as well without 
it. : 

34,292. (Chairman.) Supposing the men to adopt 
the practice, is any notice taken of it ?—I never saw 
anyone attempt to do it latterly. We have never done 
it at Chippenham. I have seen it done at other places. 
I have seen it done at Holt Junction when it was 
broad gauge. 

34,293. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do the men uncouple by 
getting on the buffers, or by dipping under them ?— 
When I am on the platform, whén it is level with the 
truck, I step on to the truck and unhook, it is at my 
own option that I do that. 

34,294. Is the process to dip underneath the 
buffers ?—Yes, it depends on the position you are in, 
on the goods sidings we always get underneath. 

34,295. Do you ever. get on the trains when in 
motion for the purpose of shunting ?—Yes, if we are 
going to shunt we jump on the side of the truck to 
uncouple. 

34,296. Do you uncouple with your hands or your 
feet >—With our hands, 

34,297. (Chairman.) Double shunting is not pro- 
hibited ?—No. 

34,298. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known men 
slip through in trying to jump on the buffers ?—No. 

34,299. Are the trucks furnished with any handle 
to enable the men to get up ?—No, no more than 
what they tie the lashings to. Most generally on the 
narrow gauge the trucks are low and you can easily 
put your hand up. 

34,300. (Chairman.) How many porters or shunters 
are employed at Chippenham ?—Only two; two at 
night and two by day, the foreman shunter and myself. 
The foreman is supposed to take stock of all the 
traffic that goes out of the yard, and I work under his 
directions. 

34,301. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any reason. to 
complain of the way in which the work is carried on 
at Chippenham ?—No, none at all. 

84,302. You think it is quite safe for the men ?>— 
Yes. - 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES CHIDGEY examined. - 


enable you to do the work satisfactorily ?—I have not 
made any complaint; still it is a long time. 

34,311. Can you tell us about how many trains pass 
your signal cabin in the 12 hours of the day ?—The 
number during the 24 hours is 64. I could not tell 
you how many pass in the day time; there are more in 
the day time than in the night. 

34,312. Is there any shunting there ?—There is no 
shunting there, because it is the next box to a junction. 

34,3138. You say the hours are longenough. Is the 
fatigue which you feel at the end of. your period of 
work fatigue from bodily exertion, or fatigue of the 
mind ?—I have not complained at all. 

34,314. But what is the sort of fatigue which you 
feel ?—It is not so much from bodily exertion. It 
is more from mental exertion than anything else. 
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34,315. You have to book the trains >—Yes, every 
train we have to book three times—when it gets to us, 


when it passes us, and when it passes the next box - 


beyond us. 

34,316. Where were you before you were at this 
box ?—On the platform. 

34,317. As a porter P—No, as a policeman. 

34,318. Have you ever had reasion to complain of 
going on too long without.a Sunday, or without a re- 
lief day ?—I never have made a complaint. I have 
worked seven days a week; we now get our Sundays. 

34,319. You are better off than you were, because 
you now get one Sunday in six, instead of no Sunday 
at all >--Yes, now we get one Sunday in six; formerly 
we had to work seven days a week. 

34,320. Your box is on the main line, and all you 
have to do is to signal the passing of. trains. You 
have no shunting ?—No. When a train is coming in 
from the Radstock branch we have to prevent things 
running on to the Radstock branch. 

34,321. Have you had any mishap at your station ? 
—No. 

34,322. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever found your- 
self so long detained on duty that you were notable to 
give your attention to the business ?—No, there are 
two of us, not on duty at once, we relieve one another, 
taking a spell of 12 hours each. 

34,323. (Mr. Galt.) You say you have never made 
any complaint, but had you ever any cause for doing 
sof—No. I do not know that there is any cause 
now. 
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34,324, I mean at that time, would you have made 
a complaint, but that you were prevented for some 
reason or other from making one ?—-Before we h 
our Sundays off I should have made a complaint, that’ 
. to say, when we worked seven days a week instead — 
of six. pels 


34,325. Why did not you make a complaint then ? 
—TI did not know who to make it to. 


34,326. I suppose there is a superintendent to 


whom you could have made a complaint if you had ~ 


cause. Why did you not make a complaint to him ?— 
I made a complaint through the amalgamated society ; 
at least they asked me whether I was satisfied with the 
hours, and I said I considered it was too many hours, 
and that we ought to be paid overtime for working on 
Sundays, that is all. I never made any complaint to 
the officials. 


34,327. So you considered that you really had no 
cause of complaint; the suggestion that a remonstrance 
should be made came apparently from others ?—I con- 
sidered I had a real cause of complaint at that time 
when we worked seven days a week. 


34,328. That is abolished now ?—Yes, we only 
work one Sunday out of six. 
the present time. 


34,329. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you anything else to 
suggest to the Commission beyond what you have 


stated with regard to the prevention of accidents ?— 
No. i 


The witness withdrew. 


Joun NEEDS examined. 


34,830. ( Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
the Bristol and Exeter Railway ?—-I am signalman at 
Chard Junction, 24 miles from Taunton. 

34,331. How long have you been at that post ?— 
About five years. 

34,332. Will you describe briefly the nature of your 


- duties?—I have the block signals to attend to, the 


signal needle, and 12 levers. 

34,333. About how many trains pass that spot in 
the 24 hours ?—The average is about 50. 

34,334. Have you any shunting to regulate?—We 

have had for the last month. A new siding has been 
putin for a paper mili that has been established there ; 
that is the only goods work that I have. 
‘ 84,335. (Mr. Ayrton.) You merely pass on to the 
private siding the trucks which convey traffic to the 
paper mill, leaving them to manipulate the trucks P— 
We unlock the points at the siding before any work 
can be done. 

34,336. (Chairman.) How long have you been at 
this post ?—Nearly five years. 

34,337. Where were you before >—At Exeter. 

34,338. As signalman ?—As shunter. 

34,339. Is there a course of training for a signalman 
before he is given charge of a box ?—Yes, we have 


sometimes to wait many years before we get into a 


box of that sort. ; 

34,340. Where did you learn your duties ?—I had a 
week at the box Iam in now. I never worked the 
levers till I went into my present box. 

34,341. That was long enough to enable you to 
make yourself thoroughly acquainted with the working 
of the signals at that box ?—Yes, it was quite long 
enough for a box of that description. 

34,342. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did a man remain with you 
for some time after you took charge?—Yes, for a 
week. 

34,343. (Chairman.) Have you had to instruct men 
in their duties —Yes, several. 

34,344. How long does it take generally >—Generally 
a week. I should not like to have a man less than a 
week with me. I think that is sufficient time for a 
box like mine. If aman were going into a box with 

30 or 40-levers I consider that he should have a 
longer time. amet 
34.345. (Mr. Ayrton.) A man‘ has been accustomed 


to signal and move points before he is put into a 
signal box P—Yes. 

34,346. ( Chairman.) What has a man generally been 
hefore being placed in one of those signal boxes ?— 
Switchman, I was a switchman in the Exeter yard, 
where a great amount of shunting is always being 
done. I was there between five and six years, but 
there were no Saxby’s patent signals to work there. 
I first worked the levers at Chard Junction. | 

34,347. Do you ever find that you have to send 
back a man who has been sent to you to be instructed ; 
do you find that some men cannot learn the working 
of thé signals ?—Yes, I had one returned to me once. 

34,348. You had passed him as efficient ?—I con- 
sidered him capable of working the signals when he 
left my box, but through a want of confidence in him- 
self or a slight nervousness the inspector would not 
pass him. 

34,349, Was he put toa more important box than 
yours ?—No, he was only waiting for a vacancy that 
might occur. 

34,350. How did he show his inefficiency ?--In not 
being able to learn the block signals of the branch and 
the main line at the same time. He was to be ready 
for another post in case of necessity. 

34,351. Do you notice that the class of men who 
enter the service now for those positions are inferior 
to what they used to be >—Yes, very much so ; there 
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I am quite satisfied at . 


is not the intelligence among the men who enter the ~ 


service of railway companies that there used to be, the 
companies do not get the men applying for situations 
that they did at the time I joined, about 18 years 
ago. 

34,352. What is considered to be the cause of 
that ?—The amount of wages and the long hours. 

34,353. What are your hours ?—13 by day 11 by 
night. 

34,354. Is that because the. night work is supposed 
to be harder than the day work ?>—There is an allow- 
ance made for the night man, if I could have my way 
I would make it 12 hours for each man. 

34,355. Is not that the more usual arrangement ? 
—Yes, but we have always worked 13 hours by day 
since I have been on the Bristol and Exeter. 

34,356. At the end of the 13 hours do you find you 
are rather the worse for it ?—Yes, I should prefer 


laborious work for 10 hours, we will say, to work- 
ing 13 hours in that \6-feet box, for I am so tired 


- when I come out of it, that I scarcely know what I 


am about. 
| 34,357. (Mr. Galt.) If you work 13 hours, the 
other man works 1] hours ?—Yes, it is 13 by day and 
11 by night. 

_ 34,358, What time have you during those 13 hours 
for meals >—We have none allowed whatever, except 
what we can catch between the trains. 1 go to my box 
at 7 in the morning, and I am supposed not to come 
out till 8 at night, when my mate comes to relieve 
me. 

34,359. How would you suggest that the arrange- 


- ments might be altered, so as to diminish the number 
_ of hours that you work without putting on another 


b 


man to do your duty ?—On the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway the number of trains that we have in the day 
is not so great as on many other railways (some boxes 


_ have 300 or 400 trains passing them, entailing a 
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preater amount of work); and I have always con- 
sidered that our company could not afford to pay a 


third man in each box. 


34,360. What suggestion would you make with the 
view of shortening your hours of work ?—I would 


- suggest that our hours should be 12 hours by day and 
_ 12bdy night, instead of 13 by day and 11 by night. 


T have always found myself in the morning, when I 


_ have knocked off night duty, more capable of doing 
_ two more hours’ work than when I have knocked off 


day duty. 

34,361. (Chairman.) Are you aware whether any 
representation to that effect has been made to the 
superintendent or manager of your company ?—I am 
not. 

34,362. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think in a case 
of that sort, where it can really make no difference to 
the company, and it is simply a matter of division 
between the time of the two signalmen engaged, that 
if a representation was made to the company it would 
be attended to?—My opinion has always been that 
that was the system when the line was opened first, 
and it has been carried on ever since. I do not know 
whether, if an application were made, it would be 
altered or not. Ido not know that I ever made an 
application, and I do not remember hearing of any 
one else making an application. I have no doubt, if 
an application were made by the men, the company 
would alter it. 

34,363. Without an application on the part of 
the men, seeing that it would not make any differ- 
ence to the company in regard to expense, and that 
it would be simply a matter of arrangement dividing 
the 24 hours equally, giving 12 hours to each man, if 


it was made a matter of complaint or suggestion, have 
you any reason to think it would not be attended to? 


—I haye no doubt it would. My idea of the proper 
hours of working is from 6 in the morning till 6 in 


the evening. 


84,364. If the directors of the company heard no 


- complaints from the men, and no suggestion from 
‘them that such a change ought to be made, would not 


their natural conclusion be that the men were satisfied ? 
—Certainly ; but one or two men do not like to make 


the application, and you cannot get the whole of the 


men to sign a petition to that effect. 
- 84,365. Why ?—They are atraid. 
34,866. Why should they be afraid ?—That is 


what I want to know. I do not see why they should 


| be afraid. 


of hours, why should the men conceive that there 
_ would be any objection.on the part of the company, 
or on the part of the superintendent, to alter the 


| 84,867. (Chairman.) Are they afraid that the 
_ manager would not like it, because it might be looked 


gn as a sign of discontent ?—I have no doubt that is 


the reason. 


4 


34,368. (Mr. Galt.) Where it is not a matter con- 


cerning wages, but simply a matter of arrangement 


_ arrangement so as to make it satisfactory to them ?— 


__ Tendeavoured to get it altered to 12 hours when I 
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was at Exeter, We hada very hard place at Exeter. 
The shunting porters changed at 6 mornings and 
nights, and the engine men as well. The signalmen 
used (and they do ai the present time) to change 
from 7 to 8, and there would be four fresh men out 
in the morning; and the first hour or two in the 
morning would be the hardest work in the day. The 
switchmen who had been on all night had to work 
the first hours with those fresh men, and it was the 
hardest work of the day. If you could not do the 
work they used to say, “ You are lazy.” If we could 
have changed at 6 and 6, the whole five men would 
have worked fresh together. 

34,365. You never made any suggestion to the 
superintendent ?—Not tv the superintendent, but to 
the inspector. 

34,370, What did he say ?—He said, “ You want 
** to alter the whole working of the line.” I told 
him that I did not want to do anything of the sort. 
I only wanted to change the hours when the shunters 
should relieve one another. 

34,371. (Chairman.) From what class are the in- 
spectors taken ?—Some of them have been signalmen 
and switchmen ; they are generally favourites, I may 
say. 

34,372. They are all acquainted with the duties of 
signalling, I suppose >—That I cannot say. I believe 
there is only one inspector that we have now on the 
Bristol and Exeter that ever knew anything about 
Saxby’s patent before he was made inspector, or ever 
worked the block signals, and if any of them were 
sent into a box where those signals are worked they 
could not work them. - 

34,373. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean that the appoint- 
ments are made by favouritism ?—That is the greatest 
evil on the railway. 

34,374. (Chairman.) What are the duties of the 
inspectors ?—They have to see that all the men are 
in their places, and supply them with notices of 
extra trains, and they have to issue clothing to the 
men. 

34,375. Have they to visit the boxes at stated 
times r—At no stated times, at all times. 

34,376. Do they come to your box frequently ?— 
Very frequently. 

34,377. What do they do when they visit your 
box ?--They look round and look at our books. Our 
telegraph inspector looks over our block signal books 
and signs them; and our travelling inspector sees 
that the boxes are kept in working order. : 

34,378. The inspectors are generally men who have 
been promoted from a lower station in the company ? 
—Yes. 

34,879. Do you object to that principle ?—I do 
not object to it. I consider that a man who has 
had several years practical experience of railway 
work is a man who should fill a position of that sort ; 
but what I object to, and what I may say is the curse 
of railway work, is putting men in positions over 
others, who are not fit to hold those positions. 

34,380. It causes discontent among those others 
under their inspection >—Yes. 

34,381. (Mr. Galt.) How would you suggest that 
that state of things should be altered >—By making 
every man pass an examination, and have a certificate 
before he took a higher position, that he should have 
a certificate showing that he was fit to hold it. 

34,382. Would you extend that to engine drivers ? 
—Most decidedly, to all classes of men. I do not 
consider that an engine man should be allowed to take 
charge of an engine till he had passed a certain time 
in a fitting shop, he should have a certain amount of 
practical experience in the manufacturing of an engine 
and putting it together. 

34,383. (Chairman.) Are you aware that some 
locomotive superintendents think that regular fitters 
do not make the best drivers ?—I have heard that. 
My object in having an engine man understand the 
fitting would be that in ease of a break down at any 
time he might repair his engine sufficiently to enable 
him to go on again. 
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34,384. (Mr. Galt.) Have you heard any complaints 
as to the employment of inexperienced youths to 
fill positions for which they are not qualified — 
I do not know that I have heard any complaints. 
We very frequently see station-masters appointed who 
have not had sufficient experience, I should say they 
are put over men of more experience, and they will 
sometimes have their way in working the traffic that 
frequently causes delay. I do not think a man should 
be put over others unless he is vapable of instructing 
the men he has got under him. 

34,385. Have you known any accident happen by 
an inexperienced person having been placed in a 
signal-box? —I do not remember any case of that 
sort. 

34,386. (Chairman.) Have there been any mishaps 
at your junction ?—No ; not at the junction. 

34,387. Has there been anything wrong on your 
section of the block ?—No; I think the block is one 
of the best things that could be adopted for the rail- 
way. 

34,388. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find it work satisfac- 
torily ?—Very satisfactorily, and I do not think, if it 
is worked in a satisfactory manner, there could possibly 
be any accident. 

34,389. (Chairman.) Do you find in teaching, the 
men to work those signals that the block is the thing 
that requires most pains ?—-Yes; men get nervous 
over it somehow or other, it is want of confidence, I 
suppose; they seem afraid to push the plungers in ; 
they seem to be afraid of making a mistake. 

34,390. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever worked on the 
Chard Branch ?—No ; I have no experience of the 
Chard Branch. 

34,891. Do you find, so far as your knowledge goes, 
any difficulty in obtaining properly qualified men at 
the wages that are given ?—Yes. 

34,392. (Chairman.) What are the wages of the 
signalmen ?—They start at 15s. and rise to 22s. 

34,893. (Mr. Galt.) Is there a difficulty in obtain- 
ing properly qualified men at 15s. a week ?—Yes, a 
very great difheulty. 

34,394. What are the wages of men filling that 
position of life in that part of the country ?—Generally 
about 18s. or 20s. 

34,895. (Chairman.) At 19 years of age? — Yes. 
In the county constabulary the men start at 1/. and 


a guinea a week, they can get properly qualified men 


for that, you cannot expect the company to get men 
for 15s. a week, when they can get a guinea in other 
employments. 

34,396. (Mr. Galt.) In the constabulary, and other 
employments of that sort, is there the same prospect 
of rising to a superior position held out to them as in 
the railway service ?—I have not the slightest donbt 
of it from reading our “ Railway Service Gazette.” 

34,3897. (Chairman.) Do you not think that the 
people who write in that are a little apt to exaggerate ? 
—TI have no doubt of it. I do not take all for gospel 
that I see there. 

34,398. (Mr. Galt.) From your own _ personal 
knowledge, do you think that there is a difficulty in 
getting properly qualified men to fulfil the duties 
which they may be called on to fulfil in. the railway 
service at the wages that they have ?—It is my opinion 
that the companies cannot get them. I find if a 
mechanic joins the railway service he simply does it 
for tidimg over a time when his work is slack; a 
mechanic has an insight into many things that a man 
from the plough has not; he only gets 15s. on joining 
the railway service, and he has to work from 7 in 
the morning to 9 at night, instead of having his 
evenings as he used to do, leaving his work at per- 
haps 5 or 6; he only comes to the railway for the 
purpose of tiding over a time of slackness, and directly 
trade gets better he leaves. 


34,399. (Chairman.) And he causes discontent 
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among the other men by telling them they are illused ? 
—No doubt. te, 

34,400. Has there been any memorial to your rail- 
way company asking for more wages ?—I do not 
know about the whole of our men, individual men 
have applied for higher wages. I applied myself and 
I never found our company deny me whatever I asked © 
for. All our signalmen and switchmen are paid I 
may say better, according to the amount of work they 
have to do, than the signalmen and switchmen in other | 
parts of the country. It makes a great difference 
when there are 800 or 400 trains a day, we have only | 
50. I consider my wages to amount to something 
like 26s. altogether. 

34,401. You said just now that 22s. were the maxi- 
mum wages of the signalmen ?—That is the standard ; 
but in all the important boxes if we ask for it we get 
28s., and then when we‘learn the single needle tele- 
graph we get another shilling a week. 

34,402. (Mr. Galt.) If I understand you correctly, 
so far as you yourself personally are concerned, and 
those that are employed in the same class of work, 
you have nothing to complain of ?—Nothing what- 
ever. 

34,403. But there are other classes of work in~ 
which from not giving sufficient wages the company 
do not have proper men to fulfil the duties >—That is 
my idea. : ( 

34,404. (Chairman.) We understand that you are / 
not complaining of the company ?—Not at all. Tam_ 
perfectly satisfied with what I have received since I 
have been on the road. 

34,405. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that the 
men themselves are at fault in not representing to the 
directors one complaint that you have referred to, viz., 
that it would be a beneficial arrangement to divide the 
24 hours into 12 hours by day and 12 by night, that 
being a matter simply of arrangement of the time and 
not affecting wages ?—My idea is that the men are to 
blame for not doing it. 

34,406. Are not you one of the men yourself who 
have not done so ?>—Yes. 

34,407. Why have not you done so?—The reason 
is this. If I were to do so alone, or in company with 
half a dozen, the question is whether it would be 
entertained, or whether we should be spotted as 
agitators. i : 

34,408. In a matter that does not in any way affect 
the interests of the company, it not being a matter of 
wages, but simply a matter of arrangement of the 
hours, why should you think you would be spotted in 
asking for an arrangement of that sort ?—-There is 
a difficulty in it. There is a very great probability 
that the men might be spotted who proposed it. 
Some people run away with the idea that, if a man 
asks for one thing, he wants to change all the system. 

34,409. (Chairman.) We understood you 10 say 
that you had spoken about it to your inspector ?— 
That was at Exeter. “Bre! 

34,410, And he threw cold water upon it?—Yes, — 


he said I wanted to change everything. I would 


willingly sign a petition at any time to have the hours ~ 
altered from 13 by day and 11 by night to 12 hours 
each turn. If I were to get a petition up and I were 
to ask the whole of the Bristol and Exeter men to- 
sign it I should not get 20 names. 

34,411. Are the men, so far as your knowledge goes, 
unanimous in that view of the case ?—I believe so ; 
every man I have spoken to about it agrees with me 
that a change might be advantageously made from 13 
hours to 12.- 

34,412. The perpetuation of the present state of 
things arises from not making your desire known to 
the directors, from the fear that it would be mis- 
interpreted ?—Yes. I do not blame the company for 
it. I blame the men for it, because they will not ask — 
for it. 
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Joun TUCKER examined. 


34,413. (Chairman.) What is your position on the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway ?—I ama goods engine 
driver. — : 

_ 34,414, At what place are you stationed ?—Bristol. 

34,415. Do you work the same train regularly, or 
do you shift about ?-—-We work different trains. There 
are eight of us on those goods trains. 

34,416. Do you work alternately days and nights, 
week about, or fortnight about ?>—Fortnight about, or 
fortnight by day and a fortnight by night. 

34,417, What train are you running this fortnight ? 
—A day train. One morning I go away from here at 

6.30, and I get back at 5.15 at night. 

34,418. How many miles do you travel ?—We go 

_ to the top of White Ball and back, 112 miles alto- 

gether ; that is only one trip; there are eight of us ; 
four of us work by night and four by day. We have 
to make four trips a week for the week’s work. 

34,419. (Mr. Ayrton.) When do you get discharged 
inthe evening ?—At 9 at night; when we get back we 

have to shunt our train and go to Weston. We have 
been given to understand that that shunting is only for 
_ the summer months, and that in the winter the shunt- 
ing will be taken off. 
34,420. What was the state of things last summer ? 
_ —Directly we came in with the trains we were dis- 
charged. 

34,421. Now you work at shunting ?—Yes. 

34,422. Go to the next day ?—The next day we go 
away at 9.15; we have to be there an hour before 
that time to get our engine ready, and we get back 
again at 9.15 at night; that is the time we are sup- 
posed to book when we get back. 

34,423. What do you find to be the case practically ? 
—HLast night I was not in till nearly 12. 

34,424. That was one of the days on which you 
start at 9.15 in the morning ?—Yes. 

34,425. Under ordinary circumstances what would 
you do the next day ?—The third day is to-day. I 
am not out till 12.45 to-night, so we have plenty of 
rest. 

34,426. Is that the regular thing >—Yes; had not 
I to attend here I should have had to go to Taunton 
and back this afternoon. 

84,427. That is not a regular thing ?—No, that was 
only a case of necessity. I should have had to go 
away with the London excursion at 12.25, and might 
have got back again at 4.45; that is not a regular 
thing. I have sufficient rest. 

34,428. (Mr. Galt.) How many hours rest do you 
find necessary after a long day?—I think if I get 
eight hours rest it is enough. If I get seven or eight 
hours in bed and a little time for recreation I am 
satisfied. I think it is our duty to our employers, in 
ease of necessity, to exert ourselves a little bit. 

x 34,429. Taking a long day like that. which you had 
_ yesterday, do you find yourself the worse for it at the 
end ?—J feel I have had enough. 

i 34,480. Enough is rather. toomuch ?—Not too 
much, it is enough. 

34,431. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do you do the fourth 
_ day ?—-We go on at 12.45 in the night, and come off at 
_ 2.15 pm. Then we have two men come and relieve 
_ us directly. We do not take the engine into the shed 
even. We go home then till the following journey. 
34,432. Do you work on Sunday ?—I have to work 
_ to-morrow. I work five Sundays out of eight. It is 
not the whole Sunday that we work ; we either come 
off in the morning or go on in the evening. 

34,433. (Mr. Galt.) Generally speaking, how many 
hours in the week are you on duty ?—We are sup- 
posed to work four trips a week for our week’s work, 
and each trip is supposed to constitute 15 hours, that 
is 60 hours a week. © 
34,484. How much in excess do you really work ? 
_ —Sometimes we go five trips and sometimes we go 
six, taking Sundays and all. 

34,435. Do you ever work 80 hours >—We work 80 

_ hours some weeks. 
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34,436. Do you ever work longer than that ?—Never 
longer than that, that is to say, not at present ; we had 
some little excess beyond that formerly, but directly 
we complained of it, our engineer kindly took it off 
from us. 

34,437. (Mr. Ayrton.) In those trips of 15 hours 
out and home, how much time is spent in waiting. at 
any place ?—We have to wait at different places; we 
have to wait at Taunton a considerable time. 

34,438. Is there any regular time appointed for 
waiting ?-—-Yes, we are booked at Taunton at 12.45, 
and we are not to leave till 1.30. 

34,489. You have a rest there ?-—We generally have 
something to do with the engine. 

34,440. Still you are at a stand-still >—Yes, at the 
siding, till the train has passed and the block is clear. 

34,441. (Mr. Galt.) During the time you are stop- 
ping there are you idle or at work?—-Sometimes we 
are engaged and sometimes we are not, according to 
the length of time the engine has been running. If 
the engine has not been running long, the engine does 
not want attending to so much; but if it has been 
running a considerable time our time is occupied nearly 
all the time. 

34,442. (Mr. Ayrton.) You must spend a good deal 
of time at stations ?—We are allowed a quarter of an 
hour or 20 minutes, according to the size of the sta- 
tion. 

34,443. (Chairman.) You are doing work most of 
that time ?—We are shunting mostly. 

34,444. Do you pass Tiverton station >—Yes, I pass 
it every day, barring when I go to the top of the 
bank. 

84,445. Do you remember any accident occurring 
there ?—I remember several that have occurred there. 

34,446. Have you been in any accident there >—I 
gave evidence on an inquest on a poor guard that was 
killed. 

34,447. How was that ?—I am sorry to say it was 
through his own fault ; it was through drink. We were 
at Wellington, 9 miles from Tiverton, and we had to 
make two trips to get up the bank; we divided the 
train at Wellington. The. guard came to me and I 
told him it was too heavy a load. I had 28 10-ton 
trucks of coal, and I told him that he must divide 
them, so we went up the top of the bank with the 
first part, and then came back for the other. Being 
Saturday there were several excursion trains about, 
and having to remain there a considerable time, it 
appears he had got to a neighbouring public house at 
Wellington and got the worse for liquor. When we 
saw the state he was in we tried to persuade him not 
to come. 
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34,448. (Chairman.) What would he have had to 


do going up the bank ?—He would not have had any- 
thing to do further than mind the break. 

34,449. You thought he was not fit to do that 
even ?—-Yes, I thought he was not fit to do that. 

34,450. You advised him not to come ?—Yes, 

84,451. What occurred then ?—He would persist 
in coming, and after I was started, and saw how he 
clung on to the steps of the engine, I was afraid some 
accident might happen, and I pulled him up and laid 
him on the coal and kept him there till I got to 
Tiverton. When I got to Tiverton I put him on the 
platform and told his mate, the head guard, how he 
was situated, and I said, “ Look well after him.” It 
appears he did not look after him, and the poor fellow 
wandered away and got back on to the up line, and an 
up goods train struck him ; it did not kill him on the 
spot, but it was the cause of his death. I was called 
before the inquest and before our beard of directors. 
I was exempted from all blame ; but the guard was 
blamed for not looking after him. 

34,452. What is the offence of intoxication punished 
by ?—Instant dismissal. i 

"34,453. The immediate cause of this poor man 

getting drunk was that there was nothing to do while 
he was waiting about >—There was nothing for him 
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to do while he was waiting about, but that I put on 
one side. Only one guard came up the bank, the 
other being left at the bottom. Now they are both 
required to come up the bank, and we have the power 
not to start the train till we see both of them there. 
There is a rule now which has been laid down since 
some of these accidents that we are to take the van 
down, and we dare not go down without the van. 

34,454. Whot is the gradient of that bank?—1 in 
100. 

34,455. You never use a bank engine ?—No. 

34,456. Was the public house close to the station ? 
—Yes, not 100 yards off. 

34,457. Is it still there P—Yes, it is still there. 

34,458. It has nothing to do with the station ?>—It 
has nothing to do with the station. 

34,459. Was there any inspector or station-masler 
there >—A station-master. 

34,460. Is it his “duty to check the railway servants 
who may be at his station for the time ?—Yes. 

34,461. Was he blamed by the directors ?—No; I 
did not see him on the inquest. 

34,462. You do not know that he was reprimanded ? 
—I do not know that he was. 

34,463. (Mr. Galt.) You say that when a man gets 
drunk he is instantly dismissed ?—Yes. 

34,464. What is done when a man does not exactly 
get drunk, but when he has been taking too much and 
is not fit for duty ?—I believe he would meet with 
the same punishment if it was known. 

34,465. Have you been able to escape any censure 
or fine ?—Yes, I am happy to say I have. I should 
not consider I was entitled to be in the position I 
hold if it were otherwise. It is one of the most es- 
sential things to keep yourself from intoxicating 
liquors. I mean that very often men do forget them- 
selves ; a great many men have given way to tempta- 
tion on my lines. I have seen them give way to drink, 
especially when they get those perquisites from pas- 
sengers. 

34,466. Can you suggest to the Commission any 
way in which the evil of getting drunk can be checked, 
both for the sake of the men and the safety of the 
public ?—No more than for inspectors to go up and 
down and strictly look after the men, or to allow any 
man who saw another the worse for liquor to report 
it. 

34,467. Is not that done now ?—The feeling ex- 
isting among the men only prevents it. I often see 
it myself, and if I made a complaint I should very 
likely get abused by the men for doing so, if I re- 
ported a man. 

34,468. It is not your duty to do so, is it ?—I have 
no orders to that effect, but 1 suppose they think that 
it would be my duty to do. it for all that. 

34,469. Have you found in your experience that 
passengers ask you to take drink, and that it is gene- 
rally offered to guards, for the Commissioners have 
received no evidence to show that engine drivers have 
been tempted to drink ?—It is very rare that pas- 
sengers come to speak to the engine men at all. 

34,470. To what class of railway servants is drink 
usually offered ?—To porters and guards. 

34,471. Do the passengers pay for the drink or 
give the men money?—They give them money to 
spend it in drink, but they are not obliged to do so; 
it is merely the force of habit. 

34,472. Where do they obtain the drink ?—There 
are a number of houses or refreshment rooms close by. 

34,473. Has this evil in your opinion been increas- 
ing in recent years ?—I think it exists to rather too 
great an extent. I do not know about increasing. 

34,474. (Mr. Ayrton.) To return back to your 
hours, do you consider that you are rendered at all 
inefficient by long journeys you perform ?—No, not 
with 15 hours a day. : 

34,475. Do you come back sufficiently fresh to have 
your wits about you ?—Quite so, 

34,476. Quite up to your work ?—Yes. 

34,477. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that 15 hours 
a day out of the 24 are a fair time for a man to work ? 
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—In-a case like ours they cannot work 
other way. sy 
34,478. Tam speaking of a man’s capabilities ?—I 


it in any 


do not think that it will hurt a man’s faculties to work 


15 hours, we get 10 in hours in a day, and we are 
paid adequately for it. 
34,479. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many hours in a week 


does your regular daily time make ?>—50 and 70 or 80. — 
34,480. According to the established time table, — 


how many hours.in a week do you make ?—This week 
I have only been barely 60 hours, but next week I 
shall have to do more. I begin to night, and IJ shall 
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have next week to do six trips, that will be 90 hours, — 


and so we go on; we look to a change every week. 


34,481. (Mr. Galt.) You will work for 90 hours — 


next week ?>—Yes. 
34,482. (Chairman.) Are-there many of your men 
who do that ?—Only one out of eight. 


34,483. That is to say, eight men are liable to do it? — 


—Yes, once in eight weeks. 

34,484. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose you find that a day’s 
rest is a great help to you in sustaining the extra 
labour ?—Yes, a day extra comes at times. I am no 
advocate for long hours. I like a little recreation and 
rest. I do not wish to hurt my constitution for the 
sake of money. 

34,485. But you think that 15 hours labour out of 
the 24 are not too much ?—I cannot say it is; it is 
not like some very laborious work, it is work of 


responsibility and anxiety, but it is not laborious 


work like some class of-work. 
34,486. I suppose you would prefer having a day 
and a half’s pay for an ordinary day’s work to working 


10 hours ?—I would rather work 10 hours a day and | 


work at it every day separate. 

34,487. Have you never complained to the company 
of the hours of work ?—No, Ido not see how they 
could work it in any other way. The other day we 
had to go to Exeter and stop there, that would be 
only 73 hours ; they could not I think work it in any 
other way. 

34,488. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is any disposition shown 
on the part of the eight men in taking these long 
hours, turn and turn about, to take each other’s 90 


hours ?—No, they take it in their turns every eigh’ — 


weeks. 

34,489. But does one man offer to take another 
man’s turn of 90 hours ?—-No, they take it in their 
turns; they do not offer to do that ; they all take their 
turns. 

34,490. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that having a week 
and a half’s pay makes up for any little inconvenience 
they might suffer from working 15 hours out of the 
24 ?—I daresay that some of them look after that. 


34,491. (Chairman.) But still they feel, do they | 


not, that it is expected of them ?—Yes, it is expected 
of them. We must comply a little with the neces- 


sities of the case,‘but when a man comes to work for — 
20 or 30 hours at a stretch, then I think he has — 


reason to complain, 


34,492. Do you consider 20 hours out of the 24 tco 


long for a man to work P—It is rather. 
34,493. Have any of the men to work that number 
of hours occasionally ?—I have known them to do it, 
but not recently. 
34,494. Not within the last two years ?—Ne, not 
continuously. They must do it in a case of emergency, 
such as a break-down, but it is not expected of them 
as a regular thing; 15 hours are sufficient; that is 
for the goods men. 
passenger men average 10 hours a day. . 


Between Bristol and Exeter the © 


34,495. (Chairman.) Do you understand that long — 


hours make it difficult for the men so employed to 
abstain from liquor ?—I cannot speak on behalf of 
others, I can only speak on behalf of myself, and I 
find that when Iam on duty for long ‘hours, if I take 
a glass of beer it makes me sleepy, and I am better 
without it, so I never take it ; I only take coffee and 
tea. Sometimes I go past and do not touch a drop, 
but Ido not say that I do not like a glass of beer; I 
was never the worse for it but twice in my life. 


34,496. Do you think that the employment of the 
men for long hours has anything to do with their 
getting drunk ?—The only thing is that if the men 

o for an extra turn they might run away to a public- 
house to get a glass of beer when they have not time 
to get coffee. 

34,497. (Mr. Ayrton.) Cannot they always get tea 
or coffee in some refreshment room at a station >—No; 
I think they would grumble to accommodate us with 
a can of coffee. 

34,498. Are there not any places on the line where 
you can boil your own coffee ?—If we like to take it 
with us we can do it, but there is only one at each 
end; there is one at Taunton, which has been only for 
a short time, and we have no stay there; there is one 
at Hxeter and one at Bristol, and when we go back 
our coffee’ is exhausted, and perhaps the men have not 
time to get any more, and so they run away for 
another giass of beer instead. 

34,499. (Chairman.) Where do they get the glass 
of beer ?—It so happens that at every station there 
is generally « public-house very handy, a railway 
hotel or inn. 

34,500. If they were allowed to go to the refresh- 
ment rooms could the men obtain any coffee or tea 
there if there was a place where they could take it >—I 


think so; they ought to do so; I should myself. 


34,501. Perhaps it has never been asked for ?—No; 
we generally at Bristol have a lad to run after our 
waggons if they know we have to go back again on 
that day. 

34,502. Does the company provide the boy ?—Yes 
it is the lamp boy, it is his duty. 

34,503. (Mr. Galt.) What is the general feeling 
among your mates as to an excess of work, do they 
they think that 15 hours out of the 24 are not too 
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much ?—I do not know, but I believe that most of 
them do, they think that that is plenty enough. 

34,504. Do they not think that it is too much ?— 
No, and certainly in the circumstances that we are 
situated in we cannot help it. I can do with 15 hours 
very well, but I should not like to exceed that. 

34,505. Do you think that 15 hours are quite 
sufficient ?—I do. 

34,506. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are not constantly at 
work because you have, have you not, little intervals 
of rest for 5 or 10 minutes all along the line ?—Yes, 
I have now been been off for nearly 24 hours. 

34,507. (Mr. Galt.) You would have been engaged 
if you had not had to attend before the Commissioners 
to-day ?—Yes, but this is not often the case, it might 
not happen for months. 

34,508. (Mr. Ayrton.) During the 15 hours that 
you are occupied you have, as I have said, little spells 
of rest, 5 or 10 minutes when you are waiting some- 
where ?—Yes, we are sometimes waiting for a time. 

34,509. (Mr. Galt.) Would it be correct to say 
that you do not think the time during which the men 
are at work is too much, and that the men generally 
are not dissatisfied with the number of hours or 
rendered incapable of performing their duties effi- 
ciently >—I think so, and for this reason, that if they 
make auy complaint to our head engineer he always 
remedies their grievances directly, I have always 
found him to do so, that is Mr. Pearson. 

34,510. But there is no occasion to ask him to 
remedy a grievance if there is none to complain of ? 
—No, if we have had any grievance as regards long 
hours, ke has been most ready to remedy that evil. 

34,511. At the present time do you consider that 
there is nothing to complain of >—Yes, not as regards 
the hours, 


The witness withdrew. 


WiritiAm Scott examined. 


34,512. (Chairman.) Are you a goods guard on 
the Bristol and Exeter Railway ?>—Yes. 

34,513. At what end of the line are you stationed ? 
—At the Bristol end. 

34,514. Will you state to the Commissioners what. 
your working hours are, what time do you leave Bristol ? 
Our hours are uncertain, but I will give you an outline 


of them. Our trains run from Bristol to Exeter, and 


the first train that I leave by from here is at 12.45 in 
the morning, say Monday morning, taking one week 
and our book time, then I came back at 2 p.m. The 
next day, Tuesday, I should have to leave at 3.45 a.m. 
in the morning and come back at 4.15. p.m. 

34,515. Have you much work to do after. arriving 
at the station ?—About half an hour’s work. We are 
supposed to be half an hour employed before the train 
starts, and it would take us a quarter of an hour or 
over half an hour; after we arrive we have to make 
our journals out, and do one thing and another. 

34,516. (Mr. Galt.) So that that will add an hour 
to the time between the time of starting and your 


- arrival P—It will add an hour-to the time between 


starting and arrival. Then the next day, Wednesday, 
T should start at 6.30 a.m. and return at 5.15 p.m.; 
that is a short journey, about one half the way down. 

$4,517. Are you standing still part of the time ?— 
No, we work all the time. On Thursday we leave 
here at 9.15 a.m., and we are to come back here at 
9.25 p.m. 

34,518. Is that your longest day ?—Yes. I was 
with that train yesterday, but I did not get in until 
‘nearly 12 o’clock last night. 

34,519. What was the cause of the delay ?—We were 
ordered to shunt for excursion trains, and to allow 
passenger trains to precede us in the summer time; we 
had _ to go into.a siding at Weston Junction for two 
hours last night. 

34,520. When you are put.into a siding, do you 
know how long you will have to stop there >—No, we 


_ do not know that we have to start when the switchman 


gives us “all right, line clear.” ‘This book will show 


\ 
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the Commissioners the book time (handing im the 
same.) ; 

34,521. Is this long delay a common occurrence ?— 
Every night that train has orders to stop here. 

34,522. Does it always stop there for two hours >— 
Yes, and we sometimes get in later than 12 o’clock. 

84,523. At what time on the average does the train 
get in?—Previously to three or four months ago, we 
used to be in here at our proper time. 

34,524. At the present time, at what hour do you 
generally get in >—About 11 orafter 11 o’clock ; say on 
the average about 11 o’clock that train gets in. 

34,525. At what time in the morning have you to be 
on duty ?—At 9.15 on Thursday when the train starts, 
but we are here at a quarter before 9; that is half an 
hour before the train starts. 

84,526. And then when you arrive you are employed 
for half an hour more ?—Yes; it was 12 o’clock when 
T left the station here this morning. 

34,527. (Chairman.) If you had not had to attend 
before the Comiaissioners to-day, what should you have 
been doing ?—I should have gone with the 12.5) train 
to-day. 

34,528. Would that be in the regular course ?>— 
Yes. 

34,529. Will you now state the time of your depar- 
ture on Friday, and also the time of your arrival ?—- 
The hour of departure on Friday is 12.50 p.m. and of 
return 10.45 p.m. On Saturday I leave at 4.10 p.m., 
and return at 3.5a.m.on Sunday morning. Then I 
should be out on the Monday after that, and should 
leave at 4.10 p.m. 

34,530. Do you always have your Sundays free ?—~ 
No. 

34,531. How often does it happen that you work on 
a Sunday ?—When we are out on Saturday at 10 o’clock, 
[come up at 8am.in the morning about three or 
four times in two months ; we are home late on Sun- 
day morning and out on Sunday night; we do not 
work on Sunday all through the day. 

34,532. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is to say you do not do 
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any work on Sundays in the day time ?—No; we have 
two trains that leave Exeter at 4 a.m, in the morning, 
and we have to leave here at 10 o’clock at night twice 
in nine weeks. 

34,5383. You say that you leave at 10 o’clock on a 
sunday evening ?—Once in nine weeks we leave at 
that time and at 12.45, that is, on Monday morning. 
On other Sundays we leave on Saturday nights, and 
come back at half-past 8 or 9 o’clock on Sunday 
morning. 

34,534. Then at what hour do you go out on the 
following Monday morning? — At 9.50 again the 
following Monday, when we have that train. 

34,535. (Chairman.) At the stations which you 
have to pass, have you to attend to the shunting? 
—Yes, to turn the switches and do all those 
things. 

34,536. What do the station-masters and porters 
do ?—-At some stations we have none. 

34,537. Where there are station-masters and porters, 
what is it their duty to do when a train arrives ?— 
Their duty is to see to it, to come and assist ; but we 
do not get any of that on our line. 

34,538. Do you get no assistance ?—It is very 
rare that we do. . 

34,539. What do the station masters do where 
there are any?—The station masters might come 
along and look at the time, but they very often cannot 
be found. 

34,540. I am speaking of small stations where there 
are goods sidings, and perhaps two men to attend to 
the station, is is not their business to assist you ?— 
I believe it is. 

34,541. Do you find any difficulty in getting through 
the work in time?—I have not found any difficulty 
myself. 

34,542. What kind of shunting do you adopt; do 
you ever resort to fly-shunting ?—We do not need 
fly-shunting on our line ; we can go to the goods shed 
both up and down; we can take our trucks without 


any fly shunting at our stations ; we can go up and 


down into the goods sheds on one line ; there is only 
one road to run on into the goods shunt; we do not 
require fly-shunting. 

34,543. Do you not require long yards or shunting 
in the different sidings ?—They practice it a bit here 
ab Pill Hill. 

34,544. Do they do it at Exeter ?—They do not 
do it at Exeter. They have got a good place at 
Exeter. 

34,545. Do you find that any danger of risk is run 
in fly-shunting?— Not if any one is careful in 
doing it. 

34,546. (Mr. Galt.) Are the persons who are 
employed always competent ?— No, not at all times. 

34,547. What other persons are employed ? -- 
Sometimes persons are employed who never saw a 
truck before. 

34.548. Where dothey come from do you suppose ? 
—It is hard to tell. 

34,549. Do you mean to say that persons who 
have had no previous experience are trusted to 
perform dangerous operations, such as fly-shunting ? 
—T have noticed that they have been put to do 
shunting the first day they have been on the railway. 

34,550. Was no one present to see that they did 
it properly ?—Only ourselves, the guards of the train. 

34,551. Is it a serious matter of complaint that the 
companies employ inexperienced persons to perform 
operations which are attended with danger ?— Yes, I 
think so. 

34,552. (Chairman.) Have any complaints of 
that kind been made ?—Yes, a great deal of com- 
plaint. 

34,553. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose that a person 
must, in the first instance, be brought on to the line 
before he has done any work upon it ?—Yes. 

34,554. That is to say, he must make a beginning ? 
—Kvery man is bound to make a beginning. 

34,555. How are you to avoid employing a man for 
the first time ?—I think that they could be employed 
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upon other things besides shunting for the first month 
or two. 


i 


34,556. That would not help a man in the least, 
because it would be equally his first employment when — 


he got on to a truck for the first time ?—It is some-_ 


thing like training that is wanted. 

34,557. (Mr. Galt.) You think, do you not, that a 
man who first comes on to a railway should be made 
accustomed to the work, by seeing how things are 


done before he is put upon any work that requires a 


certain amount of skill P—Yes. 


34,558. (Chairman.) Do you find that a man who — 


has been employed as'a porter about astation gradually — 


acquires a knowledge of how things should be done ? 
—yYes; he would be watching them for some time. 

34,559. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you recollect any case 
of a man being brought on to the line to be employed 
in shunting for the first time who had not been 
before employed upon the line ?—We have many cases 
like that. 

34,560. (Chairman.) What is done with those men 
afterwards, do they continue at their work, or go back 
to some other employment ?—They shunt for a bit, 
and then they get tired of ‘it. 

34,561. And go off the railway ?—Yes; sometimes 
they come back again, according to whether they take 
a liking for it or not. 

34,562. Are they ever taken back to be porters, or 


only taken on in an emergency ?>—They are put on so — 


that they shall stop at their work, and work them- 
selves up to get on tothe platform at any station. 

34,563. Have any men been killed, or have others 
been injured owing to their inexperienece?—Not on 
our line ; we are very free from that. 

34,564. (Mr. Galt.) Is it a matter of complaint on 
your line that inexperienced persons, or persons not 
qualified to perform certain duties, are nevertheless set 
to perform those duties ?—The only complaint that 
we have had to make is that if we have had more 
experienced men we should not have to do it, now we 
have experienced men who have to do it. 

34,565. (Chairman.) You have got your own work 
to do ?—Yes, and while you are teaching them you can 
do it yourself much quicker. 

34,566. Still you say that there have nob been many 
accidents ?—-Not on the Bristol and Exeter line. 

34,567. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the danger that you 
would suggest a man who is employed for the first 
time in shunting runs >—When a man is employed for 
the first time in shunting, he is more reckless than 
others. I have seen them go in a train between the 
trucks when some of them have been coming back. 

34,568. Are they not cautioned not to do that ?— 
When they come on first I do not know that they are. 

34,569. Are they not told not to do it?—TI cannot 
say whether they are. 

34,570. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that a man 
requires some previous training in the first instance, 
and that he should see how the work it carried on 
before he undertakes any duty ?—Undoubtedly he 
ought to be trained. 

34,571. (Chairman.) Do you not know whether the 
men are cautioned not to go between the trucks ?—I 
cannot say whether they are told not to do it. 

34,572. Is it not the custom in the yards for the 
foremen to caution the men not to do it?—I have 
never heard any foreman caution a man about 
shunting. 

34,573. (Mr. Ayrton,) In the trips that you make 
as goods guard, are there no yards that you go into 
except those at the two ends of your journey ?—Yes, 
we have several great yards on the line between this 
and Exeter. 

34,574, Where are they ?—Yatton is one place, and 


there is Highbridge and Bridgewater, there is a 


tremendous lot of traffic at Bridgewater. 

34,575. How many persons are employed at those 
places P—I cannot state the number. 

34,576. When you spoke of men being brought on 
to the line, did you refer to those places ?—I referred 
to all of them. 
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84,577. Have you seen men brought there to be 
employed for the first time ?—I have seen them at 
Taunton not long ago. 

34,578. As I understand you, you do not do any 
business of the kind mentioned in Taunton; if you 
get a train made up there, you take it out ?—We go 
and take on trucks, it is longer with trucks that we 
have to put out there, and\we have to superintend the 


shunting at Taunton, but at Exeter we have not. 


34,579. Were you referring to Taunton when you 
said that men were brought on to be employed as 
shunters for the first time ?—Yes, that is the place. 

34,580. How often have you scen that occur ?—I 
cannot say, but frequently. 

34,581. What duty have they been required to 
perform ?—To go and attend to the trains when they 
come in there, and put out the trucks. 

34,582. Do they uncouple the trucks ?—They couple 
them up, or uncouple them. 

34,583. Are they not shewn how they are to do 
that >—They generally instruct them how they are to 
do it. 

34,584. Is it not somebody’s particular business to 
instruct them?—They have a foreman there, and I 
suppose he instructs them. 

34,585. Can you state to what extent he instructs 
them?—No, we are not there for more than 20 
minutes at a time. 

34,586. (Mr. Galt.) You only know that they are 
not taught to do their duty >—Yes. 

34,587. (Mr. Ayrton.) You cannot tell us what 
has taken place between the foremen and these men ? 
—I cannot tell you that, but the foreman would. 

34,588. (Chairman.) Were you employed in a 
goods yard as a shunter or porter ?—On the platform, 
not in shunting. 

34,589. Do you not think that the foremen in 
goods yards caution the men if they see them running 
unnecessary risks?—I cannot say. I never heard 
them caution them. It is their wish to do the work 
as quickly as they can, and they are more likely to 
push the men on than anything else. 

34,590. (Mr. Ayrton.) You do not mean to suggest 
that a foreman would direct a man to put himself in a 
position of danger ?—-No, Ido not say that; but it is 
the general rule to make the quickest despatch, we 
have to take all the risks. 

84,591. Is it not the rule to do the work in a way 
that is not dangerous to the men ?—Then if we had 
to act up to the rule we should never get through the 
work. 

34,592. How do you explain that ?—There is one 
tule that specifies that we shall walk up and tell the 
driver that we are ready to start, and then walk back 
and go into the van, and in some cases where there 
are 45 trucks on, it will take us 10 minutes to walk 
to the driver and 10 minutes to walk back, that is 
20 minutes, and sometimes we have only 10 minutes 
at a station. 

34,593. (Mr. Galt.) Your complaint is that there 
are regulations in force that are not carried out ?— 
Yes. ‘ 

34,594. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does what you have just 


stated mean that you are to go to the engine driver 


and make a signal to go on?--The rule specifies that 
we shall walk to the driver and make a communication 
to him that we are ready, and he is to wait till we get 
back into the van walking over the ballast, and it will 
take us 10 minutes to walk the distance of 45 trucks. 

34,595. But I suppose you need not walk further 
than. is necessary?—You must give the signal from 
the van according to the rule. 

34,596. That it is “all right ” ?—Yes. 

34,597. But you cannot do that if the driver cannot 
see it >No. 1 gave the general manager notice that 
I thought, it could not be done. 

84,598. What did he say ?—-He did not say any- 
I made a communication to him in answer to 
a circular that he sent out. 

34,599. What was said in the circular ?—-That I 
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was to give the signal “allright ” to the engine driver 
before he started. 

34,600. What is the rule with regard to starting ? 
—‘‘No goods train is to leave a,station without a 
“ verbal notice er message from the head guard to 
‘“* the engine-driver that the train is ready to start, 
‘¢ the driver then waiting until the guard gets back 
“ to his van; and the guard is then to give the driver 
“ the all-right signal (by hand by day, and by lamp 
“ at night) for starting.” 

34,601. (Mr. Ayrton.) The stations are sometimes 
so constructed that you cannot see along the road ?— 
There are some stations where the road is on a curve 
where we cannot see if there is anything in the way ; 
sometimes on that curve there may be something 
obstructing the sight. 

34,602. (Chairman.) According to the rule the 
guard would have to be at the van, and you say that 
the circular was issued with the same object ?—The 
issuing of the circular arose from two guards being 
left behind. The driver started away and left them 
behind, and that circular was issued for the purpose 
of drawing attention to that rule. 

34,603. (Mr. Galt.) Is it one of the rules of your 
company that the guard should be actually in his van 
before the train starts ?—That is what the circular 
said ; itis not that we should be in the van, but be 
at the van. 

34,604. (Chairman.) What is the difficulty about 
that ; giving the signal ?—Yes. 

34,605. What have you to do, as a matter of prac- 
tice ?—We generally give “all right,” and jump up 
and start away, and get up speed going along. 

34,606. What speed will the train be going at ?— 
Seven or eight miles an hour. 

34,607. Can you jump on when the train is going 
at that rate p—Yes. 

34,608. Have you ever had any accident from 
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jumping up when the train has been going at that ' 


rate ?—No. 

34,609. (Mr. Galt.) Has it been matter of com- 
plaint that there is a want of discipline among the 
company’s servants ; it appears that there are rules 
laid down that are not enforced ?—No one has been 
had up for disobeying those rules; we cannot obey 
them ; they would not like it if we did. 

34,610. (Chairman.) You and your mates are 
pretty well contented with the present state of 
things ?—I should like to have the hours shorter ; 
some weeks. we are out 70 or 80 hours. I[ made 
86 hours one week, and the week after that it was 
75. 

34,611. Were you paid overtime ?—Very little. 

34,612. (Mr. Galt.) You would prefer having 
regular pay and regular hours ?—Yes, I do not hold 
with overtime. 

34,613. (Chairman.) Is that the general feeling ? 
—I believe so. 

34,614. Is not it the case that it is almost im- 
possible to keep to the regular hours ?—It would be 
impossible to keep to the regular hours with the 
goods traffic. 

34,615. (Mr. Galt.) Could you suggest any ar- 
rangement with regard to the goods tratlic by which 
the men might work shorter hours without detriment 
to the working of the traffic?—They could on our 
line run faster and lighter trains. 

34,616. (Chairman.) You mean more trains ?— 
Yes; they might run lighter trains, and not stop at 
so many stopping stations. 

34,617. What is your load generally ?—Forty-five 
trucks ; we cannot exceed that. 

34,618. How many tons to each truck ?—Ten tons 
or six tons. 

34,619. Can you get up 1 in 100 with that ?—No ; 
if we have a heavy train we get up about 20 or 22 
trucks. 

34,620. (Mr. Galt.) What is the gross weight of 
a heavy train ?—500 or 600 tons. I suppose our 
line is very favourable for inclines. We have only one 
incline from Wellington to White Bali Tunnel, that 
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is 1 in 70; and one of our engines will take up 17 or 


18 coal trucks, or 24 ordinary trucks at once. 

34,621. You mentioned that some of the shunters 
were inexperienced, does the same remark apply to 
goods guards and breaksmen ?--There is one who 
has been put on between Taunton and Bristol, who 
never did anything before he was put on as guard. 

35,622. Does he do his work all right-as far as you 
know ?—I suppose if he does not, the drivers and 
others with him do it. 

34,623. What age might he be ?—I have only seen 
him twice. I suppose about 21 or 22, he is a young 
man. 

34,624. It has been suggested by some of the 
witnesses that guards, and others employed on rail- 
ways, ought to pass a certain examination before 
being appointed, what do you think of that proposal ? 
—I think it would be a great thing towards the pre- 
vention of accidents. 

34,625. You think that oftentimes persons are 
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appointed as inspectors, and so on, who are not 
qualified ?—Yes; I should say there are. 

34,626. (Chairman... Who is the man above the 
goods guards ?—We have only the general manager 
over us. 

34,627. Can the station-masters give you orders ? 
—The station-masters can give us orders if they have 
any complaint to make; they report us to the general 
manager, and we are called on for an explanation, 
and we send back a reply to the general manager. 

34,628. Are there many fines inflictéd ?—No; I 
was never fined, there are nos many fines on our line. 

34,629. What is the method of checking any 
irregularity or fault; how is it noticed ?—We are 
had before the Board of Directors, and they investi- 
gate the case. 

34,630. What is the usual punishment, short of 
dismissal ?-—Fining you 10s. ‘or a 10. 

34,631. You mean there are not many fines, because 
there are not many offences ?>—That is so. 


Adjourned to Monday next at 10.30 a.m. 
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Mr. Grorce LINDSLEY examined. 


34,632. (Chairman.) What position do you hold? 
—I am assistant locomotive superintendent on the 
southern division of the Great Western Railway. 

, 84,633. What does that division comprehend ?—It 
is divided at Oxford. I run from London to Milford 
Haven, and to Weymouth, Salisbury, and Bristol. 

34,6384. What are your arrangements with regard 
to the overtime of the drivers and firemen ?—This 
paper will show the arrangement that was made 
between the enginemen and Sir Daniel Gooch, our 
chairman, in 1867 (handing in the same). 

34,635. This refers to an arrangement made in 
1867? Has there been no alteration made since that 
date ?—Yes, in that schedule. I may say, with regard 
to overtime, that we do not allow the men to make 
any if we can help it. 

34,636. What isthe length of the ordinary working 
day ?—Ten hours; and 150 miles are to be considered 
a day’s work ; 10 hours a day, and 150 miles. 

34,637. (Mr. Ayrton.) Ten hours a day or 150 
miles?—If they run 150 miles we consider that a 
day’s work, and 10 hours is the limit of the time; 
beyond that we pay them overtime. 

84,638. Ten hours or 150 miles ?—Yes. If a man 
runs more than 150 miles in less time than 10 hours 
we pay him overtime. 

34,639. (Mr. Galt.) You consider 150 miles a 
maximum day’s work ?—Yes. 

34,640. (Chairman.) You say that you avoid over- 
time as much as possible, but do your books show 
that it is possible to avoid a considerable amount of 
overtime in the busier seasons of the year ?—We can- 
not avoid it altogether, but we do all we can; we 
arrange each man’s day’s work as nearly as possible 
according to the time book. If he gets 12 hours a 
day he has a short day the next day to balance it. 

34,641. Are the Commissioners to understand that 
in cases where a man has been kept out, say, for 15 or 
16 hours it is arranged that he shall have a sufficient 
interval of rest P—Yes ; nine hours rest. 

34,642. Does that apply to all the different classes 
of goods drivers ?—Yes ; to every driver on the line, 
it applies to the whole. 

34,643. With reference to branches, such as single 


line branches, are the hours, generally speaking, longer 
on those branches on account of the work being less 
continuous ? — Yes, the hours are longer for this 
reason, that they generally start early in the morning 
and finish late at night, but we relieve them by a 
third man; where the hours are very long, 14, 15, or 
16 hours, we have a third man to relieve them ; he 
will relieve an engineman one day and a fireman the 
next. 

34,644. That is to say, one day an engineman will 
have a long day, and the next a fireman will have a 
long day ?—Yes. 

34,645. Do you keep a third man regularly at work 
during the week ?—Yes. ‘ 

24,646. (Mr. Galt.) Do any cases occur on your 
division of long overtime from exceptional circum- 
stances ?—No; we will not allow the men to work 
it, 

34,647. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you tell us what the 
greatest amount of overtime has been that you can 
recollect within the Jast 12 months ?—I could not 
tell you that, but I can show you a sheet that was 
drawn out. In fact, it is made out every week, and 
without reference at all to coming here. I thought 
it would do to show the Commissioners. It is a sheet 
that we make out showing the long hours of the 
enginemen, (A statement showing the long hours of 
goods trains for the week ending 7th August 1875 
was handed in.) That is for the week ending the | 
7th August, and the Commissioners will see that 
there is nothing more than 16 hours, There are 
exceptional cases over which we really have no con- 
trol. 

34,648. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are these statements made 
out every week ?—Yes, they are. One of these state- 
ments is*sent tome that I may see what has been 
done, and if I find any long hours I go into the matter 
to prevent its being done in future. 

34,649. (Mr. Galt.) Is there anything exceptional i 
the work of your portion of the line, or that is different 
from the practice on other lines, which enables you to 
equalize the hours of labour so that the men are not on 
duty for too long a time ?—No; I do not think there 
is beyond what we have done. We have had many 
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meetings so as to arrange the trains in such a way 
that we can keep the men within reasonable hours. 

34,650. Have you had any experience of the work- 
ing of other lines ?—Yes ; I was for 10 years connected 
with the Great Eastern line, and I was for 10 years 
with the West Midland Company. 

34,651. The Commissioners have heard great com- 
plaints as to the men working overtime, and the 
excuse has been that it was impossible by any arrange- 
ments to prevent it ; are you of opinion that by proper 
arrangements on railways overtime could be pre- 
vented ?>—A great deal of it might be prevented, but 
not all, by proper arrangements. 

24,652. (Chairman.) We have been informed that 
more especial attention has been paid to this matter 
within the last two or three years '—Yes. 

34,653. Have you found that the efforts you have 
made in that direction have been successful P—Yes, 
quite so. I am perfectly satisfied with the results. 

34,654. In the statement as to long hours what is 
the limit beyond which notice would be ‘taken in the 
schedule ?-—Twelve hours ; anything beyond 12 hours 
is put down there. 

34,655. I observe that in some cases the time is 16 
hours, or 17 hours; in those instances are the nine 
hours rest enforced ?—Yes. 

34,656. Is more than nine hours ever allowed 
owing to the length of time that a man has been at 
work ?—Yes, where we can do it; we run sometimes 
1,000 trains in a week, but there are only a few 
isolated cases in that paper where the men have been 
- out beyond their time. 

34,657. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider when the 
men are delayed, as they appear to have been in 
nearly all these cases, by having to wait at different 
stations periods of from 25 and 30 minutes to an hour, 
notwithstanding that they are employed for 15, 16, 
and 17 hours, that they can be sufficiently vigilant to 
ensure the safety of the train?—When they are 
delayed, they are not working all the time ; they are 
getting rest which enables them to get their meals 
and refreshments. I do not think there is any diffi- 
culty in a man working 16 hours, because it is not 
like hard labour, it is not hard manual labour. 

34,658. In all these cases the delays appear to have 
arisen from stoppages varying from a few minutes to 
more than an hour at various places on the line p— 
Yes; they get a little out of the course, and that may 
cause them to be out four or five hours longer. 

44,659. Do you think that they are able to obtain 
sufficient rest to keep up their attention when on the 
road ?— Yes; of course they are paid for this; we pay 
them for every hour they work. 

34,660. (Chairman.) Do you find any tendency on 
the part of drivers to waste their time on the road in 
order to make overtime pay ?—-They do like overtime, 
but it is a very difficult thing to catch them at it. 

34,661. I suppose you find, generally speaking, that 
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they are very glad to get home?—Yes. I do not 
think that they loiter much upon the road for the sake 
of overtime, it is a very difficult thing to catch them ?— 
A delay of only five minutes may cause them to be out 
for four or five hours. 

34,662. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you known accidents 
to oceur from the long hours during which these men 
are occasionally employed ?—Never. 

34,663. (Mr. Galt.) Have you no long hours on 
your part of the line >—No. 

34,664. Then of course you can have had no ex- 
perience ?—Yes ; we used to have them. 

34,665. (Chairman.) With regard to refreshments, 
do you allow your men to enter the railway refresh- 
ment rooms ?—Never, if we can possibly avoid it, and 
I have paid great attention to that. 

34,666. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they forbidden to enter 
the refreshment rooms by any standing rule ?—Yes. 

34,667. (Chairman.) As superintendent, do you 
consider it a very important matter that drivers and 
other servants of the company should not be permitted 
to enter the refreshment rooms ?—Yes, I do; and 
when I see it I take it up very sharply. 

34,668. Do the company provide proper means on 
long lines for the drivers to procure tea or coffee at 
certain places —No. 

34,669. Could that be provided for them ?—Yes, it 
could be done >—I remember that it was done many 
years ago on the Great Eastern Railway at Cambridge. 
They provided coffee for the men, but a great many of 
them would not have it. 

34,670. Perhaps the hours there were not so long ? 
—Yes, they were a great deal longer. I have been 
myself out for 40 hours. 

34,671. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean without rest ? 
—-Yes, withont any rest at all. It was a regular thine 
to be out for 30 hours at the further end when the 
cattle season was on. 

34,672. Could not that have been remedied ?—Yes, 
perfectly well. 

34,673. (Chairman.) Is it remedied now ?—I be- 
lieve itis. Instead of allowing us to go to bed at the 
end of the journey, they gave us ls. 6d, for refresh- 
ments. 

34,674. You speak from personal experience ?— 

Yes. 
34,675. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there anything else that 
you wish to bring before the Commissioners >—There 
is arule about prohibiting men from going to refresh- 
ment rooms. I think that our men now are altogether 
very comfortable. I hear no complaints, and they 
never leave us to go to any other line. 

24,676. (Chairman.) Have you had many cases of 
intoxication in the locomotive department within the 
last three years >—No, we have not. I do not think 
that I remember more than four cases in the last 10 
years, Our men are really very steady; in fact they 
are everything we can wish for. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. James Pearson examined, 


34,677. (Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
the Bristol and Exeter line ?—I am locomotive engineer 
to the Bristol and Exeter Railway Company. 

34,678. Are the engine-drivers and firemen under 


your supervision ?—Yes, they are. 


34,679. Do any of your men lodge a‘ the other end 
of the line from which they start, or do they always 
return home ?—Yes, those going from Bristol to 
Exeter. On the Devon and Somerset Railway, from 

Taunton to Barnstaple, one of the Barnstaple men re- 
- mains at Taunton every night, and one of the Taunton 
men remains at Barnstaple every night. 

_ 34,680. For how many hours do they work every 
day ?—For about 10 hours. 

34,681. From Bristol to Kixeter, what is the average 
length of time for a goods train ?-—The goods average 
1 hours 33 minutes per train. The enginemen are 
on duty for one hour more. 12 hours and 33 minutes 
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for the enginemen. If a train loses time, of course 
they are on duty for a longer time. 

34,682. Are they paid for that overtime ?~-Fer that 
day they are paid a day anda half. I have the Com- 
pany’s regulations as to the pay and the hours of 
duty if it will be interesting (producing the same). I 
took it out thinking that as so much had been said as 
to the long hours railway companies worked their men 
this would show that this company at all events do 
not do it. 

34,683. Is it possible in busy times to avoid a consi- 
derable excess of hours over the regular time ?—We 
have what are called spare men; in fact, the oldest 
and most intelligent firemen have had the rules read 
to them for enginemen, and they have signed them, 
and they are employed in cases of emergency as engine- 
men. Still, with all that, there are times when there 
is a break down in case of a large number of men being 
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off duty idle when they are worked for longer hours. 
{ should mention that I have been now locomotive 
superintendent for 33 years, and my experience is that 
the men never object to work overtime if they are 
paid for it. The complaints we have on the Bristol 
and Exeter from drivers as to long hours are that 
some men do not get their fair share of overtime ; 
that is the general complaint. ' 

34,684. (Mr. Ayrton.) So that there is a competi- 
tion for longer employment and extra pay ?>—Yes, and 
a certain length of time on the Sunday, they only work 
eight hours ; on the week days 10 hours. _ 

34,685. (Mr. Galé.) Do you think that with proper 
arrangements any great excess of labour might be 
avoided on other railways ?—Yes, and it is the wish 
of the chairman, Lord Devon; he takes great interest 
in it, and we do not let the men work overtime if it 
can be avoided. 

34,686. From your long experience in the locomo- 
tive department, do you think it possible on other lines 
of railway so to arrange that excess of labour might 
be confined to exceptional cases?—I think it might 
be done. 

34,687. (Chairman.) Are there not such special 
circumstances in regard to the Bristol and Exeter 
traffic, as would prevent, to a certain extent, your 
plans being applicable to other railways ?—I think 
not. 

34,688. With regard to refreshments for drivers and 
firemen, do you find it difficult to enforce the rules 
which prohibit men from resorting to refreshment 
rooms or public-houses ?—It is prohibited, but I am 
afraid that it is practised occasionally, when it is 
found out, it is dealt with by the directors. Some 
time ago the Bristol and Exeter Company issued a 
special order to all their servants that they were not 
under any circumstances to enter the refreshment- 
rooms attached to the different stations, but I am 
afraid that that regulation is broken through some- 
times. It is a very stringent rule on the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway, that if ever a man is reported as 
being in liquor on duty, not drunk, he is invariably 
dismissed. 

34,689. That isif he has taken anything too much? 
—Yes. 

34,690. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any cases of 
dismissal from that cause ?—Not many; in fact, we 
have had none for many years. We have, I think, a 
very steady and well conducted class of men, and I do 
not remember for many years a case of that sort. 

34,691. Is it not desirable that the company should 
make such arrangements as to enable ihe men to pro- 
vide themselves with tea and coffee, when they have 
but little time left to do their work at the end of 
the line >—I am afraid that the men do not, as a rule, 
drink much tea or coffee. We give them a room at 
each end of the line, a sort of cabin, in which there is 
a good fire kept, and where they can cook in the 
winter time, and also benches where they may put 
down their great coats and sleep if they have time, but 
as arule they make very little use of them. 

34,692. if a station-master sees an engine-driver or 
other servant when on duty go into a public-house close 
io a station, is it part of his duty to check him ?—I 
think not. I scarcely think it is; but cases of that sort 
would hardly be likely to occur. If an engineman left 
his engine when on duty with it, it would be the duty 
of the station-master to report him, or for any cause. 

34,693. Suppose for example he was kept ina siding 
waiting for a considerable time ?—Our rule is that the 
engineman and fireman shall never leave the engine 
together when in steam, one or the other may go. 
When an engine leaves Bristol for Exeter, there is 
generally an interval of one to four hours before it 
returns, and then during that time the men are allowed 

to leave the engine, that is one at a time ; both must 
never be away together. If they want any dinner or 
any refreshment, the one goes away and leaves the 
other until he comes back, that leaves one on the 
engine. ; 
23,694, Have-any alterations been made within the 
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last three years as to the hours of duty ?—No; the — 
last one was on the 19th May, and that was after the 
strike of the enginemen in the north, on the North- 

eastern Railway I think it was; our men were to a 

certain extent mixed up with that, and after it was 

all over most of the railway companies altered their 
regulations, and this was ours (handing in a paper). 

Before that our men worked 12 hours for a day. 

34,695. (Mr. Ayrton.) Since this arrangement was 
made, have any representations been made by any of 
the men that they have been too much fatigued to go 
on again to work ?—I do not remember in the whole 
33 years that a man has ever complained of working 
too long hours unless it was that he did not get paid 
for it. He has never complained of long hours, it is 
the want of additional pay. 

34,696. A man has never~complained that from 
fatigue he was unable to do his duty efficiently?—I 
never remember a case. ‘The system on the Great 
Western, the Bristol and Exeter, and the South Devon 
railways is such that each company only waits 20 
minutes for the other company’strains. For instance, 
if a train is telegraphed from Bath to Bristol 20 
minutes late, a special is run all the way to Bristol or 
to wherever the train is going, and when the regular 
train comes in that it is run after the defaulting com- 
pany pays for that additional running. When these 
cases occur, we are obliged to take men who have 
probably completed a day’s work by running between 
Bristol and Exeter and_back to do this extra work, 
and of course they are paid additional for it, another 
day, however short a time a man may be on duty. If 
they run from Bristol to Exeter and back they are 
paid a day’s pay for it. 

34,697. Is it not an important element that a man 
should know the road he is to travel ?—Very impor- 
tant; and we never allow a strange engineman to go 
until he does know it. 

34,698. Does it conduce* more to the safety of a 
train that a man should go with it who has been 
already over the ground than that a man should go 
who is not acquainted with the journey ?—Yes. 

34,699. (Mr. Galt.) In what space of time do you 
think that a man would acquire sufficient knowledge 
and experience to be able to work a train properly 
over a line ?—We never engage a strange engineman, 
but if we did I should say that he ought to go over 
the line every day with another engineman for a 
fortnight beforehand to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with all the gradients and signals. 

34,700. (Mr. Ayrton.) In what time do you think 
he would become thoroughly efficient ?-—-I think he 
ought to be able to do it in a fortnight’s time. 

34,701. When should you consider him thoroughly 
efficient ?— A man would not be employed by us 
until we had ascertained that he was efficient. We 
promote our own men here; we very rarely employ 
a strange man. 

34,702. But they learn the road as firemen ?>—Yes ; 
they commence as cleaners, and from that they are 
made into spare firemen. These men commence as 
cleaners, and then they have the rules read to them, 
and then, if they are made firemen, they have the 
rules read to them ; from that they are made into 
regular firemen, then they are promoted to be pilot 
enginemen, and from that to regular enginemen. ’ 
We have a class called the “third class” on branch 
trains, and the service sometimes requires that the 
engines should be running each day for 14 or 15 hours, 
and in all those cases, wherever we exceed 12 hours, 
we have a third man as engineman to relieve the 
engineman at one time, and as fireman to relieve the 
fireman during part of the day. 

34,703. (Chairman.) Is the employment on the 
branches as permanent and regular as that of the 
enginemen and firemen on the main line ?—Just so. 
It is a step between the position of full fireman and 
engineman, and the pay is ds. a day, 6d. a day under 
the engineman, and 1s. a day over the fireman. 

34,704. Do you think that that system works well ? 
—I do not like it, if it could be avoided. .I think as 
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‘are more to be depended upon. 


MINUTES 


far as the mechanical arrangements are concerned 
that there is an objection to taking the responsibility 


’ off the engineman’s shoulders for the efficient working 


of the engine, for when we have a third man employed 
we find that the engine comes in to be repaired, some- 
times there are parts out of order, or the boiler 
may be dirty and the engine stopped up with incrus- 
tations, and we have a difficulty in saddling the 


_ responsibility on any one man. 


34,705. (Mr. Galt.) Do you endeavour to keep the 
engine and engineman together?—Yes, and the engine- 
men like it too. I have known many instances in which 
enginemen would prefer to work for many hours 
rather than let a strange man go upon his engine. 

34,706. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you had any com- 
plaints from any engine-drivers recently as to the 
great increase in the number of signals along the 


’ line ?—No. 


34,707. Or the difficulty of following them as they 


go along ?—No, we have periodical memorials from 


the men calling attention to defects in the signals along 

the line, and they are always remedied, in fact the 

epginemen are invited to make these representations. 
34,708. Have they not complained of the increased 


' number of signals which they have to attend to?— 


They have not. 
84,709. (Chairman.) Do you use green lights at 


the junctions ?—Yes, for caution. 


34,710. At other stations are there any green 
lights ?—Yes, the caution signals are all green. 

34,711. All along the line ?—Yes. 

‘34,712. Have you no distinctive light at junctions ? 
—Yes, we have a double cross bar and double lights 
at junctions. 

34,713. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they double green 
lights ?—I believe they are double, whether it is a 
green light or a white light. 

34,714. (Chairman.) So that there is some distin- 
guishing mode of communication there /—Yes, and 
we carry distinguishing lights on the engines too on 
some of the branches, so that the junction men may 
know what train is coming. — 

34,715. Is it not the fact that the term “caution ” 
is a relative term which is left open, and which may 
be interpreted according to the judgment of the engine- 
drivers?—I think not. I think the rule is, that if an 
engineman sees the caution signal be slackens his 
speed until he ascertains the meaning of it. 

34,716. “Caution” from the signal means progress, 
does it not ?—Yes, but cautiously. 

34,717. Do you attach any value ‘o that signal P— 
Not very great. 

34,718. Would it not simplify the whole process of 
signalling if there were only two signals, “all right ” 
and “ danger ?”—Yes, but I think there are cases in 
which a green light might assist in preventing acci- 
dents, but, as a rule, I think the white and red lights 
I think they are 
almost entirely depended upon as a rule. 

34,719. (Mr.Galt.) How is your part of the line with 
regard to gradients and curves ?—Very good, we have 
no very sharp curves, nor steep gradients ; there is only 
one between this and Exeter, and that is what is called 
the ‘“* White Ball incline,” the tunnel divides Somer- 
setshire from Devonshire, and the worst gradient ther 


} is about 1 in 90, ; 


84,720. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any crossings of 
railways on a level?—No. The Devon and Somerset 
gradients are not so good, and there is a great deal of 
1 in 58 on the Devon and Somerset line. 

34,721. (Chairman.) What are your arrangements 
for break power and bank engines there ?—We have 


“no bank engines, but an average train carries two 


euards, and each guard has a break, either in a van or 
second class carriage, it 1s a common serew-break. 
34,722. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever made any 
experiments yourselves as to the distance within which 
you can stop trains with your break power ?—Not 
very recently, we did once, in order to satisfy an 
officer from the Board of Trade when an accident 
occurred at Weston Junction some years ago, but I do 
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not recollect the result. ‘There is very little difference 
in our breaks now, compared with what they were 
20 years ago; perhaps they are better made, but the 
principle is precisely the same. 

34,723. Is the mode of using them the same ?— 
Yes. 

34,724. How many carriages do you attach to each 
break van ?—That is left ina great measure to the 
station-master to determine. If there is not sufficient 
break power in a train the engineman would com- 
plain, if he had for instance a long train with only one 
or two breaks. The rule, I think, is one break to 
every five carriages. 

34,725. That is for ordinary work -—Yes. 

34,726. But when heavy pressure came, that would 
be exceeded a little ?—Yes, probably it would be in 
long excursion trains. 

34,727. (Mr. Galt.) You have stated that you 
have only one gradient so steep as ] in 90 ?—Yes, 
that is the worst. 

34,728. What are the other gradients on the line 
generally ?—Going out of Bristol the gradient is one 
in 280, or something like that, we have nothing worse 
than that. 

34,729. Are they all very good gradients ?—Yes ; 
the line is comparatively level, except on the Devon 
and Somerset Railway, and I think there are 13 miles 
of 1 in 58 up and down. 

34,730. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any engines with 
breaks upon them ?—Yes, and all the tenders have + 
the tank engines have ail breaks to them. 

34,731. Those are used only for shunting ?—Yes 
they are, we use them to work all the branches. 

34,732. Where there is an engine and tender, are 
there any breaks on the engine ?—Not on the en- 

ines. 

34,783. (Chairman.) Do you object to that, sup- 
pesing that your line required it ?—I should rather 
go infor more guards than breaks, because I think 
that excessive break power at the end of a train 
might, when going down an incline, cause the after 
vehicles to run off the road, the vehicles in the rear 
of the engine would be pushing it along, and that I 
think is objectionable in going round curves, or going 
over points and crossings, the momentum of the train 
would be pushing the engine. 

34,734. You object to pressure from behind ?—Yes, 
but it-is not because I apprehend danger to the en- 
gineman; I think tha‘ the rear vehicles would be 
most likely to go off the line, 1 mean those imme- 
diately in the rear of the engine. 

34,735. (Mr. Galt.) Did any representatives of 
your company attend to witness the experiments that 
were made at Newark ?—No, we were not informed 


of that, I did not know of it until the experiments — 


were being made. 

34,736. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any single line 
branches >—Yes, a good many, all our branches are 
single lines. Weston is the only branch thas we have 
that is double. 

34,737. What is the longest branch ?—The Devon 
and Somerset, and that is 43 miles. 

34,738. How is that worked ?—By train staff. 

34,739. How many stations are there?>—I do not 
remember but 8 or 10. 

34,740. How many trains are there per day ?—Six 
passenger trains each way, and two goods trains, they 
are run in the night time. 

34,741. Are they worked regularly from each end ? 
—Yes, they are mostly worked from the Barnstaple 
end ; the goods trains are both so worked. I think 
we have six passenger engines, five of them are 
worked from Barnstaple, and one from Taunton, the 
line from Taunton to Norton Junction is a double line, 
that is on the main line. 

34,742. What do you say is the length of the single 
line ?—The single line is 43 miles long. 

34,748. How many staves have you to keep in use ? 
—J think there are three. Our traffic superintendent, 
Mr. Walton, has got the models of the train staves 
with him, and he will explain all that. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


34,744. (Mr. Galt.) Have any accidents occurred attended with loss of life, but any accident arising 


during the last three years ?—None whatever. _ 
34,745. I do not mean necessarily an accident 


from carelessness -—No ; it is many years since we. 
have had a collision on the Bristol and Exeter Railway. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Tuomas WALTON examined, 


34,746. (Chairman.) You are assistant general 
manager of the Bristol and Exeter Railway '—I am 
assistant to the general manager of the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway. 

34,747. Have you to make the arrangements with 
reference to the hours of signalmen and other railway 
servants, excepting those in the locomotive depart- 
ment ?—Yes, excepting the engineers. 

34,748. What are the hours of the men at the 
ordinary signal boxes?—We arrange the 24 hours 
into day and night; that is, a man on duty in the day 
takes 11 hours and the night man 138 hours. 

34,749. Do you find that that is better than 12 hours 
and 12 hours >—The men prefer it. 

34,750. (Mr. Ayrton.) 1s the duty less in the night 
than in the day ?—It is longer in the night. 

34,751. I do not mean the time but the duty P—It 
is very much less. 

34,752. Does it occur after longer intervals? — 
Yes. 

34,753. (Chairman.) Is there any direct mode of 
ascertaining what is most in accordance with the 
men’s ideas and opinions ?—We have no complaint 
whatever of any kind from them as to their duties. 

34,754. I suppose they would be loth to make any 
complaint for fear of being considered discontented ? 
—No, I think not. I am very particular in en- 
couraging them, and asking them to say whether they 
have any complaint to make. 

34,755. (Mr. Galt.) It could make no possible dif- 
ference to you if the signalmen preferred being em- 
ployed 12 hours each day ?—Not the least. 

34,756. (Chairman.) Are the signalmen visited by 
inspectors t—Yes, they are. 

34,757. From what class are the inspectors taken ? 
—Our oldest police inspector was formerly a police 
constable ; he had been for many years in the service. 
I think for at least 35 years. : 

34,758. Speaking generally of the signalmen in- 
spectors, have they been signalmen themselves before ? 
—Yes. We have another inspector who inspects as 
to the block regulations to see that those are strictly 
carried out, that being a separate department. 

34,759. Have you other inspectors in small districts 
along the line ?—Yes. We have a chief inspector and 
two sub-inspectors for the branches. 

34,760. Are the inspectors of signalmen men who 
have been signalmen themselves, or employed in other 
departments ?—Our chief inspector had been a signal- 
man for years. 

34,761. Have you other men under him as sub- 
inspectors of the line ?>—There are sub-inspectors for 
the branches, in addition to the telegraph inspector or 
telegraph superintendent, who superintends the work- 
ing of the block regulations which are worked at the 
various block-huts. 

34,762. On the branch lines of your system have 
you any stations which are worked by single-handed 
station-masters ‘—Not one. 

34,763. On single lines will you describe to the 
Commissioners the system of working by the train 
staff, or other regulations ?—We have two train. staves 
in use, one round, and the other square, so.that ata 
crossing station where two trains cross, the square 
one works in one direction, and the round one in the 
other, and the result is this, that the trains cannot 
proceed unless the station-master gives a staff to the 
driver of each train. They are provided with a key, 
and only that key can open the box, and the box 
cannot be closed unless the key is in it, that is to 
prorant the possibility of the tickets being tampered 
with. 

34,764. You have two staffs but they work with 


the same code ?—We work on the absolute block 
system besides. 

34,765. All the branches are worked on the same 
system ?—Yes, eae Ned 

34,766. Have any accidents occurred on any of the 
single lines worked on this system within the last 
three years?—We have been remarkably free from 
accidents of all kinds for many years. . 

34,767. Supposing a station-master or other official 
were to make some mistake with regard to the staff 
regulations, though it wag followed by no accident, 
how would such a fault be treated '—It would be 
treated as a very serious fault indeed, in the ordinary 
course, the man would be brought before the board, 
and the board would deal with him. 

34,768. Have any such instances occurred of mistakes 
not followed by accidents ?—We had a case where a 
train was detained at Minehead some months since, 
and the staff had to be sent by a man and horse in 
accordance with the instructions, the man finding the 
error that had been made. ‘That case was duly re- 
ported, I believe. M 

34,769. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was the train sent away 
without the staff?—The train was sent away without 


the staff, and then the train was kept waiting at the 


next crossing place, till the staff arrived there by. the 
man and horse. 

34,770. Has it occurred no more than once that a 
train has been sent away without the staff ?—Not 
recently. 

34,771. Not within the last two or three years >— 
No. That is the only case that occurs to my mind at 
the present moment. 

34,772. Would every case in which a mistake was 
made in working the staff system on your lines come 
under your notice ?—Every one. 

34,773. Supposing the persons whose duty it was 
to give and receive the staff settled between them to 
do something not in accordance with the regulations, 
would it come to your notice ?—There would be too 
many people concerned for such a thing to be done. 
There would be the station-master at the one end and 
the station-master at the other end, and the guard. 
There are so many checks upon it that it could hardly 
be done without its coming to our knowledge. 

34,774. Is the staff given to the guard ?—To the 
engine driver. 

34,775. (Mr. Galt.) If through any cause the train 
is detained late, so that it does not come to the cross- 
ing at the proper time must the other train stop there ? 
—lIt iskept there; causing at times very serious delay. 
Still we suffer the delay in preference to running any 
risk. 

34,776. What is the longest delay you have had? 
—-I have known trains kept 40 minutes. I think that 
is an extreme case. 

34,777. Does it frequently happen that there are 
delays of 10 or 15 minutes ?—Yes, such delays happen 
not unfrequently. The times of running are so arran- 
ged as to give a little margin at crossing places wherever 
practicable. f 

34,778. The drivers knowing the necessity of punc- 
tuality are always anxious to keep time ?—Yes. 

34,779. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains will there 
be on the line at the same time between the two 
lengths. Take the Taunton line for instance ?—That 
line is 42 miles in length and one train crosses twice. 

34,780. Do you ‘mean that there are three trains on 
the line at the same time ?—Three trains actually 
upon the line, 

34,781. Oue going one way and two the other ?— 
Yes. : 

34,782, Are those crossing places at stations or at 
intermediate places >—At the principal stations. 


34,783. What is the length of double line at a 
crossing place; two trains length ?—Not two long 
train lengths ; one long train length or two short 
trains length. 

34,784. Have you no double line in any other part 
of the railway except at those two crossing places ?— 

No; we are increasing the number of passing places 

at the present time ; the work is all in hand. 

34,785. You mean intermediate crossing places 
between stations >—Yes, so that we can work it in 
_ shorter lengths; we find that we are subject to con- 
siderable delay there being such a distance between 
the two’crossing places. 

. 34,786. If you adhere to the staff system you will 
have to inerease the number of staffs at each crossing ? 
—Yes. 

34,787. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest distance 
between any two of your stations >—About 10 miles. 

34,788. There should be no difficulty, should there, 
in working a single line on the staff and ticket system 
whatever the length might be ?—It is simply a question 
of delay. There is no difficulty about it ; it is the delay 
that managers have tried to avoid in adopting other 
systems. ‘The delays are more serious now than when 
we worked it on the telegraph system. 

34,789. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you worked the single 
line on the absolute block system without the staff?— 
Yes, we have done so. 

- 34,790. What was the difficulty in working it on 

that system ?—No difficulty at all. 

34,791. Did you have any accident when you worked 
it in that way ?—None. 

34,792. Then why did you change it ?—Simply as 
an extra precaution. 

34,793. Was it in consequence of any communica- 

- tion by the Board of Trade?—In consequence of what 
we understood to be the view of the Board of Trade ; 
we work the two systems and have done for a long 
time. 

34,794. (Mr. Galt.) Is your board perfectly satis- 
fied with the change that has been made ?—I think 
so ; we have had no accident, and we had no acci- 
dent under the old system. 

34,795. The only difference is that there is some- 
times a delay ; but against that you have the certainty 
of absolute safety ?—Yes. 

34,796. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you under the old system 
give a written order to proceed, or what ?—A tele- 
graphic message was sent altering the crossing place, 
and that telegraph was repeated and signed and 
countersigned before it went to the driver as the 
signal to start. 

34,797. Was that always given in writing ?—Yes. 

34,798. Was there a telegraph clerk in addition to 
the station-master?—Not in all cases. We have a 
youth in all stations who generally does the telegraph 
work; he is not kept exclusively for it at the smaller 
stations. 

34,799. The person at the block hut would work 

the telegraph >—Yes, the station-master would autho- 
rise the message, and the message would be sent in the 

name of the station-master. 

34,800. Would the ticket be issued by the man who 
attended to the telegraph and recorded the signals ?— 
_ In a few cases the telegraph instrument is in the block 
hut ; in other cases it is in the booking office. 
$4,801. Whether in the one or the other did the 
ticket emanate from the person who took down the 
signals and registered them ?—No, the order would 
go from the station-master. 

34,802. Upon what authority would he fill up the 
ticket ?—We will take Yatton, which is a main line 
station, and we will take a train working over the 
Cheddar Valley Branch. The station-master at Yatton, 
upon his own authority, finding that a main line train 
was late would telegraph to Cheddar, “ Up train is 
“ late, send/ on the 9.40 from Wells through to 
“ Yatton,” to prevent delay, and that message would 
be repeated and signed and then would be delivered 
to the engine-driver as permission to the guard. That 
is all done away with now. 
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34,808. What I was: asking you was this, whether 
when you worked the block system the permit which 
was given to the engine-driver to go on with the train 
was issued by the person who attended to the instru- 
ment, who took down the message and recorded it and 
then delivered it through the station-master to the 
engine-driver, or whether the station-master upon 
some verbal representation of the instrument operator 
issued the ticket himself ?—The permission to go on 
was the telegram that had been received from the 
station ordering the alteration of the crossing, so that 
if the station-master at Yatton telegraphed, “ Send on 
“ the 9.40 train,” that repeated message would act as 
the authority, it being given by the station-master. 

34,804. By whom was the permit issued authorising 
the engine-driver to go into a particular section ?— 
The station-master. 

34,805. Was it in writing ?—Yes. 

34,806. Was it written on a printed form ?—It was 
the repeated message itself. 

34,807. The repeated message was taken down by 
the clerk in charge of the instrument, and recorded, 
and then he handed that message to the station- 
master ?—Yes. 

34,808. And the station-master handed it to the 
engine-driver ?—Yes ; the message having been re- 
peated. 

34,809. How could any error or accident occur in 
working under that system ?—I do not see that any 
could occur. 

34,810. You found that none ever did occur?— 
No; we were very particular in seeing that the 
message was timed, and sent up in due course and at- 
tached to a journal. And if that rule were carried 
out strictly I think there would be very little chance 
of any accident. 

34,811. (Mr. Galt.) Is not there the danger of its 
not being carried out. In the Thorpe accident the 
collision arose from the rules not being carried out >— 
Yes. 

34,812. (Mr. Ayrton.) Whatever rules were adopted, 
if nobody attended to them, accidents would happen ? 
—Yes; carelessness will now and then occur in any 
mode of working. 

34,813. (Mr. Galt.) Did I rightly understand you 
to say that you changed your system of working in 
consequence of pressure on the part of the Board of 
Trade ?—Not directly upon us as a company, but from 
reading the various statements that had been made, 
and noticing what was being done on various lines. 

34,814. Supposing it rested with you, and upon 
your opinion, taking the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages one way and the other, would you be inclined, 
if you had the power, to go back to the old system 
again ?—I think the present mode of working is the 
best of the two. 

34,815. Though there may be occasionally a little 
delay, you think it affords the best means of preventing 
accidents ?—I think so. 

34,816. (Mr. Ayrton.) Suppose you had to send on 
an extra train, and the staff happened to be at the 
other end, what would you do?—We should send it 
on with a ticket. 

34,817. You depart from the principle of the staff ? 
—No, the ticket is part of the train staff and ticket 
system. 

34,818. Supposing the staff is at the other end you 
cannot get out a ticket ?—The staff will be at the end 
where you give the ticket. 

34,819. Supposing you wanted to send an extra 
train through, and you signalled and got the line all 
clear but the staff happened to have been left at the 
other end because you expected a train to come from 
the other end ?—Then we could not send it on. 

34,820. Then for a time your line is not capable of 
being used ?>—Yes, 

34,821. If you have no train at the other end or no 
engine to bring it, all you can do is to send a man on 
horseback ?>—Yes. The staff must beat the end 
where the ticket is given from. If two or three trains 
or three or four should be at Yatton waiting to go to 
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Wells they can all follow in consecutive order working 
with tickets, but nothing can come from the other end 
till the staff is there, the staff clearing the line. They 
cannot send a train back from the other end tili the 
staf is there. The tickets go first, the staff clears the 
line, and is the last thing tha‘ is sent. 

34,822. If therefore intermediately it was found 
expedient to send a train in the other direction they 
could not do it ?—No. 

34,823. They must wait till all the traffic has passed 
in one direction before they can use the line in the 
other direction >—Yes, the staff clears the line. 

34,824. That would be a wholly impracticable sys- 
tem for a railway which was not of the extreme sim- 
plicity of yours ?—Yes. I may mention that we have 
77 miles of double line and 126 miles of single line, 
the whole of the working being upon the absolute 
block system, and on the single lines in addition we 
have the train ticket and staff system. 

34,825. (Chairman.) Taking those precautions the 
result has been that you have had only one serious 
accident ?—We have had no serious accident for 10 
years. 

34,826. (Mr. Ayrton.) You had none before: you 
adopted the train ticket and staff system on the single 
lines ?—No, the last serious one was at Weston Junc- 
tion 10 years since, one train ran into another. That 
might have been prevented by the block telegraph. I 


may be allowed to explain that we work the block ‘ 


telegraph very strictly in this way. We have laid 
down this rule, “ The arrival signal is not to be given 
*« until the train has left for the station in advance, or 
has been shunted into a siding or on another line, 
“ and the section and signal station are actually clear 
“ and ready to receive another train on the same line, 
“« or until the signalman has satisfied himself that the 
“* whole of the train has arrived or passed, it is then 
“ to be sent to the station in the rear by whom it will 
“ be repeated, the indicator must then be placed to 
‘* line clear, which will be acknowledged by the station 
“ in the rear.” 
enter one end of a section till it is positively clear at 
the other. 


34,827. The only accident you have had was one 10 
years ago ?—That was through one train running into 
another standing at a junction. That was before we had 
any of those precautions which we now have. This isan 
instruction which we have given to station-masters on 
thé main line, where trains run through at great speed. 
“ In order to prevent the possibility of any accident by 
“ collision to trains running through stations at which 
they are not advertised to stop, station-masters ane 
“ inspectors are hereby strictly ordered to see that the 
station under their charge is free from all obstruction 
“ five minutes before any train is due to pass. No shunt- 
ing of any kind under any circumstances is to be 
“ done after this time until the train has passed, and 
the station-master or inspector must remain on duty 
until he has reported on this form the passing of the 
‘“‘ train. In the event of a special train being run, and 
‘“¢ which has been advised by special notice, or which 
is noted by the preceding train carrying targets or 
“ red and green lights, the line is to be kept perfectly 
‘* clear until the special train has passed.” 

34,828. (Chairman.) Are your express trains fre- 
quently behind time ?—Not frequently. During the 
height of the season there is a very heavy traffic. 

34,829. Would that rule about shunting apply only 
to trains which do not stop ?—This particular rule 
applies to trains running through stations. 

34,830. As regards accidents to railway servants, 
in the shunting yard for instance, do you find that 
they have generally speaking increased during the 
last three years ?—I think not; they have not in- 
creased in proportion to the increased mileage. © Of 
course the ionger a line gets the greater the number 
of men we employ, and the greater the possibility of 
accidents occurring. 

34,831. Do you find a difficulty in obtaining fit men 
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for your service owing to the rise in the rate of wages 
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in other departments of labour ?>—We have not found 
much difficulty here. 


34,832. As regards shunters and goods guards, what — 


wages do they commence with ?—The lowest wages 
of a goods guard is 20s. a week, that is a branch goods 
guard ; the highest wages on a branch being 24s. On 
the main line the guards get from 27s. 6d. to 30s. 

34,833. What are the wages of shunters ?—They 
vary ; we have no positive fixed rate ; they vary from 
18s. to 25s. and 28s. a week. 

34,834. Do you not go lower than 18s. to commence 
with ?—There may be,at small stations a very small 
amount of shunting, which is performed by porters, 
they are not termed shunters; we only give that term 
to the men employed in the large goods yards. 

34,835. What are the wages of the porters at the 
second class stations where there is a considerable 
amount of traffic -—The wages of porters range from 
lds. to 20s. ; 

34,836. Do you find that you get suitable men for 
15s. a week ?—We go through an agricultural district 


. in which wages are much lower than those which we 


give; but we do not keep them at 15s. more than a 
few weeks ; directly we find that a man is at all likely 
to become a good railway servant we give him more. 

34,837. (Mr. Galt.) Are the porters generally a 
long time with you before they are properly qualified? 
—We increase the wages of some in the course of 
four or five weeks. 

34,838. (Chairman.) Do the shunters go through 
any preliminary training in their duties with a view to 
preventing accidents to themselves and their fellow 
servants and the public generally ?—They are always 
chosen from the most active men. The wages of 
shunters being higher than those of porters, the men 
apply for those places as they become vacant. 

34,839. (Mr. Galt.) Have you much shunting going 
on on your line ?—Nothing to the same extent that 
they have upon some of the larger lines. 

34,840. You have not much mineral traffic ?— Very 
little. 

34,841. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains have you 
to shunt in any yard ?—We have eight goods trains 
each way upon the main line. 

34,842. How often have they to be shunted in the 
different yards ?——Shunting is performed at every 
station that they stop at, both up and down. 

34,843. Is there only one train in a yard at once 
shunting >—The trucks when loaded are formed into 
trains to go away. ‘Three or four may be in process 
of formation at the same time. 

34,844. (Chairman.) Is the locking apparatus in 
use at your stations ?—We have 22 stations on the 
main line, and at 14 of them the locking apparatus is 
in full working order. 

34,845. Do your express trains run over facing 
points ?— Only where guarded by Saxby’s. patent 
locking bar. : 

34,846. You have had nothing wrong in that respect 
within the last five years ?—No; we have not had 
Saxby’s patent very long. I think not perhaps more 
than 12 months. 

34,847. Do you find many cases of intoxication or 
too much liquor being taken in the goods department 
by goods guards and others >—No; we have been re- 


markably free from anything of that kind for many, 
Some six or seven years ago we were rather 


years. 
troubled in that way, which induced the directors to 
lay down this rule; “Every servant of the company 
“ throughout the line is prohibited from resorting to 
any refreshment room, inn, or public house for the 
purpose of obtaining drink while on duty, or except 
during the time allowed for refreshment by the 
regulations of the service, and any servant of the 
company acting in any manner contrary to this 
* prohibition, or at any time during his hours of duty, 
accepting refreshment or allowing himself to be 
treated with drink will be severely punished on the 
facts being discovered, and be liable to dismissal. 
And the station-master or person in charge of every 
station is to report any breach of this regulation in 
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“ his district or station, whether by servants of the 
“ company under him or by engine-drivers, firemen, 
“ or others.” 

34,848. (Mr. Galt.) Have you much trouble in 
enforcing that rule?—No. I do not think you will 
see one of our men in the refreshment room at Bristol 
(which is our largest station) once in a week. 

34,849. (Chairman.) ‘The difficulty is owing to 
passengers treating them, is it not ?—We have found 
that difficulty. 

34,850. Are there not public-houses in some 
instances near stations where goods trains may be 
detained ?— We generally find a public-house very 
near every station. ‘The inspectors are instructed to 
report every case of infringement of the rule which 
I have just read, that comes under their notice. 

34,851. (Mr. Ayrton:) In the case of an incline 
where the train is too heavy for the engine to take it 
up, do you still follow the practice of dividing the 
train and taking it up in two parts and joining it at 
the top ?—Yes. 

34,852. The traffic must be rather easy to admit of 
doing that ?—Having so little mineral traffic it is 
simply the goods trains which are so divided. 

34,853. That is a more economical mode of working 
than having a bank engine to assist ?—Yes; we have 
not a sufficient number of trains for a bank engine. 
We have a cross-over road on the top of the incline 
and a siding. 

34,854. (Chairman.) We may understand, with 
reference to this rule as to intoxicating liquors, 
speaking generally, that it is not infringed ?—No. 
Men have been reported for entering the refreshment 
room at Bristol. I remember a case where a guard 
and another man were seen entering a public-house at 


_ the bottom of the approach to the station, and they 


were brouglit before the board. 
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34,855. (Mr. Galt.) That is to say they were seen 
entering the public-house while they were on duty ?— 
Yes; the rule says while on duty, or except during 
the time allowed for refreshments by the regulations 
of the service, that is, at dinner time. The rule does 
not apply while they are away from the station. 

34,856. (Chairman.) When aman is raised to the 
post of inspector from some subordinate position, do 
you require him to produce a certificate of qualifi- 
cation ?—We are very particular in trying to fix upon 
the best man, but having so few inspectors it is very 
seldom that a vacancy arises. 

34,857. Have you anything further to state to the 
Commission ?—I may mention that we have a white 
target in the rear of every train by day and a red 
light by night, so that the signalmen at the block huts 
may see that the whole train is there,and unless they 
see the target they stop the train at the next block 
hut. I may also mention that we have electric re- 
peaters where the distant signals cannot be seen. The 
signal is worked in the block hut by electricity and 
shows how the distant signal stands in cases where the 
distant signal is out of the sight of the man in the 
block hut. It sometimes happens that it is on a curve 
where the man in the block hut has not sight of it. 
We have also an electric signal at the junction points 
so that a train passing from a branch to the main line 
in passing over the points opens the points and a bell 
rings. 

34,858. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is an automatic signal 
acting by the movement of the points ?’—Yes. If the 
points do not close properly the bell continues to ring, 
ealling the attention of the man in the block hut to 
the fact that there is something wrong at the points. 

34,859. The contact is not made unless the point 
is actually touching the rail ?—That is so, unless the 
two metals are in contact. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Grorce Burt examined. 


34,860. (Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
the Great Western Railway ?—I am sub-inspector at 
Bristol. 

34,861. Will you briefly describe your duties ?-—1 
have to look after the working at all the stations in- 


cluded in a district of 994 miles. 


34,862. How long have you been a sub-inspector ? 
—About 10 months. 

34,863. How long have you been in the service of 
the Great Western Company ?—Twenty years. 

34,864. What did you commence as ?——As a police- 
man; then I was a ticket collector, and then I was 
for 16 years a switchman in the general yard. 

34,865. (Mr. Ayrton.) What particular part of the 
working do you inspect ?—I see that the men are in 
their proper places, and see that the duties which they 
are supposed to discharge are done properly 

84,866. Including the station-masters ?— No, not 
including the station-masters, but policemen, porters, 


_ booking porters at small stations, and station-masters 


at small stations come under our supervision. There 
are many stations on the different branches where 
only two men are employed. 

34,867. You keep constantly travelling about ?— 
My offices are at Bristol, I am travelling somewhere 
every day, I go as tar as Salisbury and on the new 
passage line. 

34,868. Does not everybody know when you are 
coming ?—No. 

84,869. (Mr. Galt.) You come at such irregular 


times, that they can never count on when you will 


come ?—No, I might go two or three days following 
on the same branch. 

34,870. (Mr. Ayrton.) Might not the men at one 
station send, by telegraph, notice of your coming to 
the men at the next station ?—'They would not know 
where I was going, and I might walk a certain distance 
and go direct to a station without passing any other. 

34,871. Do you look after the signalmen ?—Yes, I 


visit the signal box every time I go to a station. 


34,872. (Chairman.) Is it part of your duty to 
notice whether the men resort to refreshment rooms ? 
—lIt is prohibited in our instructions. 

34,873. Do you ever hear complaints from the men 
that they find they need refreshment which they can- 
not get according to the rules during their hours of 
duty P—I never heard any complaint of that kind. 

34,874. Have you any supervision over the goods 
guards ?—Yes. If a man falls sick I have to provide 
another man in his place, and if a man has been a long 
journey we have to see that another man is provided 
to go in his place. 

34,875. And to see that he gets sufficient rest p— 
Yes. We do not allow a man to come on to work 
again unless he has had nine hours rest. Of course 
some journeys occupy a longer time than others, and 
sometimes a block occurs, and we see that the man 
when he comes off the journey has nine hours rest 
before he comes to work again. 

34,876. Do you find men coming back before they 
have had that nine hours rest in order to get more 
pay '—Not before they have had nine hours rest. 
Men will volunteer to work overtime frequently. 
Sometimes we are obliged to employ them longer than 
their day’s work, and they are willing to work the 
overtime. 

34,877. They volunteer when they know that the 
company requires their services ?—Yes. 

34,878. That is they feel it will convenience their 
employers if they make a push ?—And they are glad 
of the money as well. 

34,879. Do you ever find the men complaining that 
they feel exhausted after a long day ?—I have not 
heard them make such a complaint. 

34,880. Have you ever in busy times had to send 
out men with trains as breaksmen or guards who had 
not been experienced in that particular duty ?—I 
never send out a mau unless he perfectly understands 
the duties he is going to perform. We are obliged 
very often to get a man to perform the duties of guard 
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who is not a guard, but we always select a man who 
we are satisfied understands the duties he is going to 
discharge. 

34,881. What would the ordinary duties of such a 
man be ?—If a goods train, we should send as a breaks- 
man, to act under the head guard’s instructions, a 
goods porter ; if a passenger train, we should send a 
passenger porter, or a parcel man—a man who under- 
stands his duties. No man would be allowed to take 
charge of a train unless he had been out with a guard 
before. 

34,882. In your district where only two men are 
employed at a signal post or other position, they work 
12 hours and 12 hours, do they not ?—We have boxes 
‘where the men work eight hours a day. We have 
others where they work 10 hours a day, and we have 
cthers where they work 12 hours a day. 

34,883. How is the 10 hours arranged ?—If there 
are three boxes in a particular yard, we keep a relief 
man to relieve the men employed in those boxes. At 
Chippenham, Bath, and those places where there is 
only one box, we keep a relief man for a certain dis- 
trict. Ihave one at Trowbridge and one at Bath, and 
those men have certain boxes to relieve every day 
during the week. 

34,884, He is working at several boxes in his time ? 
—Yes. 

34,885. Do you find any difficulty in carrying out 
that plan ?—In some cases we do. 

34,886. What sort of difficulty >—Take the man at 
Corsham, for instance, he has to relieve the men in two 
boxes at Corsham, one at Box, and one at Kingley 
Junction. There would be a difficulty in his going the 
distance so as to relieve the men two hours each, and 
by the men’s own desire he goes to each man one day 

in each week, and gives one man a clear 36 hours off, 
that brings his time to 10 hours a day. 

34,887. The men like that better, and it suits the 
company better >—Yes, the men prefer it. 

_ 84,888. Have you any cases where the men work 11 
hours by night, and 13 hours by day in alternate 
shifts >—No, it is always from 7 to 7, night and day. 

34,889. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever found any- 
one asleep in the course of your inspection when he 
ought te have been awake ?—No. 

34,890. It would be rather difficult for you to catch 
a man asleep, would it not ?—It would be difficult 
unless I walked direct to one particular box, because 
the telegraph would be put in operation and they 
would inform each other. 

34,891. If a man were asleep your arrival at the 
station would most probably wake him up ?—Yes. 

34,892. Have you ever found anyone under the 
influence of liquor in your inspection ?—Never one. 

34,893. Do you muster the men when you arrive 
at a station to see that they are all at their posts ?>— 
No ; I know every man who ought to be at the station. 
If a man were missing I should inquire for him. 

34,894, You take such a survey as to satisfy you 
that every one is present who ought to be present ?— 
Yes; if a man were missing I should inquire of the 
station-master or foreman porter where he was. 

34,895. Do you look at the signals ?—I notice them 
before approaching the station to see that they are 
being worked properly. I had occasion a short time 
ago to report a man for not attending to his signals 
properly, and Mr. Grierson directly had the man put 
back as a porter. 

34,896. How are you enabled to see the signals 
before approaching the station ?—I am in the guard’s 
van, in which there are side windows, and I can see a 
long distance in front. 

34,897. Do you ever ride on the engine ?—Some- 
times A driver will sometimes come to me, and say, 
“ The signals at such and such a station do not show 
“ exactly right; that man does not work them pro- 
“¢ perly.” At this time of year the wires contract and 
expand with the weather, and if the man does not 
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“ properly regulate his signal wires the signals will not 
stand fair,'‘and, if the signal does not stand perfectly 
fair the driver has to treat it as a danger signal, and 
so he wonld lose time. I should in sucha case as that 
ride on the engine, to test the signal. 

34,898. (Mr. Galt.) How many stations do you 
visit in the course of the day ?—I might visit two or 
three, or five, or six. if there was anything special 
at a particular station I should go to it, and I should 
look at the other stations as I passed them. I might, 
perhaps, spend three or four hours in inspecting them, 
and at the last station I might inspect the boxes, and 
see that everything was in proper order, which might 
take me a long time. 

34,899. Is it generally the case that the station- 
master calls your attention to anything wrong, or do 
you merely look out yourself ?—If a station-master 
sees anything wrong, he has power to direct the men 
to alter it; and if they did not obey his orders he 
might speak tome. If a man neglected to turn his 
signals off quick when an engine-driver blew his 
whistle the station-master might call my attention to it 

34,900. Supposing you find men neglecting their 
duty or guilty of any irregularity, to whom do you 
report it ?—To the superintendent. 

34,901. Have you any communication with the 
station-master in such a case?—If I saw any irregu- 
larity on the part of the men I might mention it to 
the station-master, but I do not take his decision. I 
go to my superintendent. 

34,902. The station-master has immediate control 
over the men, has he not?—Not over signalmen or 
policemen, they come more under my control. He 
has power to direct them in respect to any train in 
the yard, but any irregularity committed by them I 
should report, not to him but to the superintendent. 
The porters are more under his control. 

34,903. Supposing you saw any irregularity on the 
part of a porter, would you direct the station-master’s 


attention to it ?—Certainly ; and I should also make — 


a report to the superintendent as well. 

34,904. (Chairman.) Have you anything to do with 
the platelayers >—No; they do not come under our 
control. If there was anything wrong, for instance, 
a trolly on the line or a break in the permanent way, 
a train being nearly due, we should then take the 
matter up; but they come under a different depart- 
ment, they come under the permanent way inspector. 

34,905. Is it part of your business to check any 
practice in the goods yards, such as fly-shunting for 
instance, which you might think dangerous. to the 
men or the traffic ?—At Bristol there would be an 
inspector of the goods department whose function it 
would be to see to that, but if we see a man doing 
anything wrong we interfere directly. 

34,906. Fly-shunting you would consider to be 
wrong ?—Instant dismissal is the penalty for fly- 
shunting. 

34,907. Who would be held responsible in a case 
where fly-shunting was practised >—The man who had 
charge of the shunting of the train. The foreman is 
responsible for the shunting of the train, but there are 
shunters under him working under his instructions. 

34,908. You have not observed any fly-shunting in 
your district ?—-I have not. 

34,909. (Mr. Galt.) Could it be carried on without 
your observance?—It might be. 
station | invariably watch the working at that station, 
but I never see anything of the sort being done, it 
may be dene when I am not there. 

34,910. Have any cases occurred on your line so far 
as your knowledge goes, though they have not come 
under your own immediate observation, of Ay-shunt- 
ing being carried on ?P—No, I have never known of 
any fly-shunting being done during the time I have 
been an inspector. 

34,911. It is absolutely prohibited, and the ingpec- 
tors see that that regulation is enforced ?—Yes, 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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Wednesday, 15th December 1875. 
PRESENT : 
Tue Rieat Hon. THe EARL OF ABERDEEN 1n tue Cuarr. 


Tum Rieur Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 


W. Gatr, Esa. 
E. F. PEview, Esq., Secretary. 


Freprrick Harcomss further examined. 


84,912. (Chairman,) Are you in the employment 
of the Taff Vale Railway Company ?—I have been 

reviously, but am not now. 

34,913. A representation has been made to the 
Commission that something has occurred to you in 
consequence of the evidence which you gave at Car- 
diff, is that the case ?—Yes. 

34,914. What is the occurrence ?>—After giving 
evidence before the Commission at Cardiff, I had to 


_ appear before the general manager, and for so doing 
‘T have lost my situation. 


34,915. (Mr. Ayrton.) Not “for so doing,” not for 
appearing before the manager. What happened when 
you went before the manager ?—We had an interview 
together respecting the Royal Commission which sat 
at Cardiff ; our manager of course knew that I went. 


I think that I was the only one of the train men who 


did so. 

34,916. (Mr. Galt.) What did he say to you ?—He 
told me that I had given evidence before the Com- 
mission, and that it was utterly false. 

34,917. Did he point out what particular evidence 
was false?—Yes, one particular point, and 1 think 
that I wrote to Mr. Pellew, the Secretary of the 
Commission, and I asked him whether he would 


_ kindly contradict that one statement. 


34,918. (Chairman.) What was the statement ?— 
Respecting a man who was killed at Penarth, on the 
Penarth section of the railway. 

84,919. Did the manager point out to you the 
particular points which he considered false in your 
evidence ?—That was the only particular point. 

34,920. What was the point?—Respecting a man 
who was killed on the Penarth section of the Tatf 
Vale Railway, and I understood that he was a com- 
pany’s servant, instead of that he was an excise officer. 

34,921. Were there any other points which he told 


you were untrue?—There were several other points 


which he said were not true, but I said that, working 
on the line, I could point out to him the bulk of them. 

34,922. You maintained that they were true ?—I 
still maintained all the rest, with the exception of that 
one particular point. 

34,923. (Mr. Galt.) If I recollect rightly, with 
reference to that mistake which you made, you did 
not cast any blame on the company in that respect ? 
—No, I do not know that I did. 

34,924, (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that all that took place 
between you and the manager ?—There were various 
other points. I told the manager that I did not wish 
to lay any blame, but I told him that I should still 


maintain it, because he had four men who were older 


hands than I was before him, and I told him that 
what I said had actually come under my notice. Of 
course he wanted to argue the whole ; he said that my 
evidence at large was false, and that about the man 
killed was the only point where he had me. 

34,925. (Chairman.) That was the only point 
where you admitted a mistake ?—I admitted it to be 
an error. 

84,926. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that all that the manager 
said ; is that all that passed between you, one way or 
the other, viz., what. you have told us now ?—No, 
there is a lot more. 

34,927. (Chairman.) Although there was a lot of 
argument, was it all about that particular matter ?— 


: The ced and the finish was all that, it terminated 


in that particular thing. 
H 


34,928. It was all a discussion as to whether your 


evidence was false or not ?— Yes; our manager would 


not argue anything, only that very identical question. 


\ 


34,929. (Mr Ayrton.) You did not discuss any 
other subject but the truth and correctness of your 
evidence ?—We discussed the matter right through- 
out. 

34,930. But nothing else was talked about, except 
the evidence which you gave ?—Nothing at all. 

34,931. Will you look at your evidence, and indicate 
which were the parts of your evidence which he told 
you were untrue? Run through your evidence and 
tell us the particular answers to which he called your 
attention as not being correct. Read the particular 
question and answer ?—The question was: “ Has there 
“ been anyone killed within the last six months ?” 
I said, “‘ Yes, there was one killed at the Penarth Dock 
“ not a fortnight ago.” 

34,932. Is that the case of killing to which you 
have called our attention ?—Yes. 1 appeared before 
our manager, and he said, “It is a queer thing for a 
“ man to get killed ina dock; if he got killed he 
«would be drowned.” ‘That was the only thing that I 


think our manager contradicted me in. I had my 
evidence. I wrote for it, and I took it to him and 
asked him. 


34,933. (Chairman.) Where did you write for it? 
—I wrote to Mr. Pellew. 

34,934. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that the only point ?— 
That is the only point ; there is nothing more. 

34,935. You said that the manager discussed several 
other assertions >—Yes. 

34,936. (Chairman.) Mr. Ayrton is asking you not 
only as to the question in which you agreed with the 
manager in thinking that you had made a mistake, 
but as to what he thought was a mistake besides 
that ?—As regards the time. 

84,937. (Mr. Ayrton.) Just turn your attention to 
the evidence. What was the evidence which he 
thought was wrong? read the questions and the 
answers ?—“ Would last week be an ordinary week ?” 
I said, “It would be a favourable week as regards 
“ finishing work early ; in the summer we do not re- 
“ quire to light the lamps. On Monday the 28rd of 
August, [ was on duty at 3.25 in the morning, and I 
“ left off in the evening at 8.10; that is about 16 hours 
“ and 45 minutes. On that day I was not running a 
goods train. I was bank-riding on the main incline 
for 12 hours, and the remainder of my time was 
occupied in going to the incline and returning 
“« home.” 

34,938. What did he say to all that ?>—Our manager 
did not say anything, but that I ought to have taken 
20 days in rotation in order to bring one week with 
the other. . 

34,939. Is there any other passage or any other 
point to which he called your attention ?>—“ Have you 
““ made any practical proposal to your company by 
“ which your duties could be so arranged that your 
hours of work would be more regular day by day? 
“ —Yes, I do not think it is above a week ago that 
“ J pointed that out to our traffic superintendent. I 
** told him that I thought it should be more regular 
“ work, that I had been at work excessively long 
“ hours, and that I required a rest.” 

34,940. Did he object to that?—He did object to 
it. I told him that at the beginning part of the week 
I worked very heavy. There is no other point. 

34,941. (Chairman.) After your interview with 
the manager, what was the next occurrence in con- 
nexion with this affair?—After my first interview 
with the manager I was on a sick list, and I was 
communicated with from our manager or traitic 
superintendent, that 1 was to be in attendance at 
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the office, and J obeyed my orders although I was ill. 
[ went as I was ordered, and the next interview was 
after the company was supplied with the evidence. 

34,942. What occurred at the office when you went 
there ?—Our general manager said that I could hold 
myself suspended until the board sat. 

34,943. What happened next ?—He gave me a 
good reprimanding for giving my evidence. 

34,944. (Mr. Ayrton.) You attended ?—Yes. 

84,945. (Chairman.) The last thing was that you 
were to hold yourself suspended until the board met. 
What happened on that occasion when he told you 
that you were to be suspended ; was anything further 
said to your—We were talking together for some- 
thing like an hour. 

34,946. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did he tell why you were to 
hold yourself suspended ?—Yes; for giving evidence 
before the Royal Commission 1 should hold myself 
suspended until the board sat. : 

34,947. (Chairman.) Were those the words which 
he used ?— Those were the words which he used. 

34,548. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did he say “for giving 
“‘ evidence,” or “for giving evidence which was not 
“ true ?”—He had said in the beginning that it was 
not truthful. He said, “ Your evidence is utterly 
“ false, and you can hold yourself suspended until the 
** board sits. 

34,949. (Chairman.) What was the next occurrence 
after that ?—I had a letter that I was to appear before 
ihe board of directors. 1 will give you the date of it. 
I received my notice from the board of directors. 
October 14th, 1875. 

34,950. What was the purport of the letter ?—It is 
in a very few words ; I have got it. Dr. Nichol Cann 
is the chairman of the directors, and he asked me, 
was my name Harcombe ? 

34,951. You were called in to the meeting ?—Yes, 
of the board of directors. He said, “‘Is your name 
“ Harcombe?” I said, “ Yes, sir.” ‘ You gave 
“ evidence before the Royal Commission when they 
J said, “Yes, sir» ‘° Your evi- 
‘* dence being utterly false, we unanimously discharge 
*« you from this company’s service, and I will take 
“ particular notice that you do not get a situation on 
“ any other railway unless they get a copy of your 
“ evidence. I have done with you. You can go.” 
So I made no reply, but I went outside. I did not 
give it a moment’s consideration, or I should have 
asked Mr. Nichol Cann to give me a note to that 
affect, but I went outside and I said no more. The 
same day I received a notice from the superintendent 
to work 28 days. That was my notice. I think that 
J worked for about a fortnight, and the beginning 
part of my time I was ill, 

34,952. Did you work out the 28 days P—I worked 
a part of the 28 days, it being the beginning part 
they gave me notice. Of course I had my notice. 
During the time that I went before them I was ill, 
but still I was able to walk about. 

34,953. Did you finish your time ?—If I remember 
rightly, I was ill about 10 days in my notice. I was 
ill before, but I received a notice from the company 
and I was on the sick list. 

34,954. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean that you were 
on the sick list when you received the notice from the 
company ?—Yes. 

34,955. And you continued on the sick list for 
about 10 days >—Yes. 

34,956. Did you work for the rest of the 28 days? 
— Yes. 

34,957. And then you were obliged to leave the 
service P—Yes. : ; 

34,958. Have you had any communication since 
with the company ?—No. aie 

34,959. Or with the officers >—No. 

34,960. (Chairman.) Have you any employment at 
present ?—No, I have not done anything for these five 
weeks. 

34,961. Is that because you are not well enough ? 
—No, I am quite well enough, but trade has been 
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very slack in the port, or else I should get a job in 
our place. . ie 

34,962. Cardiff?.— Yes. I wrote to Mr. Bishop, | 
who is under the London and North-western Com- 
pany, but I had no reply. 

34,963. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you made application 
to any other companies except the London and North- 
western Company for employment ?—No; there is the 
Western and the Rhymney, that is all in our place, 
and I know that it is useless to apply there under the 
same name. 

34,964. Why is it ‘useless to apply to those com- 
panies?—I have applied to the London and North- 
western ; Mr. Bishop. 

34,965. But why is it useless to apply to the other 
companies ?—I think that it is useless, because my 
name has got famed throughout. 

34,966. ( Chairman.) Were you led to suppose that 
you were discharged for giving evidence, or for giving 
evidence which was considered untrue?—I am dis- 
charged for giving evidence which is considered 
untrue, and I acknowledged the error which I made ; 
I acknowledged before the manager before the board 
sat that I had made an error, and I have endeavoured 
to get it rectified. I told the manager that if it was 
possible I would write to the Commissioners and ask 
them whether they would kindly rectify that statement. 

34,967. But the company contended that other 
statements were also false ?—That the whole was false. 

34,968. (Mr. Ayrton.) Were you paid by the com- 
pany for the time that you lost in attending to give 
evidence?—No. I lost a day. Iwas not paid for 
the day. I worked Wednesday and Wednesday night, 
and on Thursday I gave evidence before you at 
Cardiff. 

34,969. Would you have earned anything, or was 
that an off day with you ?—I should not have earned 
anything. After working Wednesday and Wednesday 
night, when I came before you on Thursday I had 
five days that week. I lost Saturday. I only had 
five days that week, and they arranged that I should 
lose the day on which I gave evidence. 

34,970. And you have never been paid ?—I have 
never been paid ; that was the Thursday, I think. 

34,971. Were you put to any expense in coming to 
give evidence ?—No. 

34,972. Do you live in Cardiff ?—I do. 

34,973. (Chairman.) Were you living then in 
Cardiff ?—Yes, and I am living at Cardiff still, There 
were instructions for each and every man who ap- 
peared before the Commissioners, and I had no written 
instructions. I argued with our manager on that 
point. 

34,974. Did the other men receive written instruc- 
tions ?—Yes, I had a verbal order from the yard fore- 
man, that if I wished to give evidence I could do so, 
by applying for leave of absence in the usual form. 

34,975. Did you apply for leave of absence ?—I 
applied for leave of absence to await the Commis- 
sioners’ Inquiry—those were the-words. 

34,976. Did you get it ?—It was granted at once, 
We had a long interview about that very identical 
thing. Our manager said, “ There is no excuse for you, 
“ for each and every one has written instructions 
through this office to give your evidence if you 
“ choose.” I said, “I beg your pardon, sir, I have 
*¢ received no written instructions, but a verbal order 
“ from our yard foreman.” He said, “It is no use 
“ talking, you have had instructions.” I said, “I 
“ beg to, contradict you; I have not, I have received 
“ no instructions upon paper to give evidence,” and 
he would not talk to me on that point. 

34,977. Is there any other statement which you 
wish to make ?—No, I do not wish to make any state- 
ment. All that I can say is, that Lam deprived of my 
livelihood for giving evidence. I have never worked 
in any other kind of business but railwav work since I 
first went to work. J have attained my situation in 
the highest degree as a working man, and I am 
brought down without a character. 

34,978. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have not applied for a 
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character, have you, as regards your skill as a work- 
man ?—Our company will not give us a character 
unless we are going away foreign somewhere; they 
will give you a character if they know that you are 
oiling away. 
34,979. If you get another employment they will 
give you a character as to your skill as a workman, 
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will they not ?—If I wanted another situation my 
new employer would have to refer to my company 
for my references. 

34,980. And you have no reason to suppose that 
they would not give you a true character as regards 
your working abilities, have you ?—I do not think so 
under the present circumstances. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock at Cardiff, 
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34,981. (Chairman.) Are you employed by the 
Taff Vale Railway Company ?—Yes. 

34,982. What position do you hold ? — Engine- 
driver. 

84,983. We were informed that there was some 
difficulty about your giving evidence on the former 
occasion when the Royal Commission were here; was 
that the case ?—I was appointed, I believe. 

34,984. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean that you were 
requested to come to give evidence ?—I had a letter 


. that I was to attend. 


34,985. (Chairman.) Did you attend on that 
occasion ?—No. 

34,986. What was the reason for your not attending ? 
—‘he letter stated that I could apply for leave of 
absence if I had a wish to do so; I considered that it 
was optional, and by applying for leave of absence it 
is not usual for the company to pay us, and the thing 
is, that I really could not afford to lose a day, in 
consequence of my large family. 

34,987. Did you hear anything more about it from 


the company afterwards ?—No, we did not hear any- 


thing, only after what appeared in the ‘ Gazette.” 

34,988. What occurred then ?—It was intimated in 
the “ Gazette ” that we were intimidated. 

34,989. Is it your opinion that you were intimi- 
dated ?—I cannot say that it is; no, we were not 
intimidated, because we had the option of going up, 
by applying for leave of absence. 

34,990. Was your main reason for not coming, the 
expense which you expected would fall upon you ?— 
That was my real reason. 

34,991. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why did you not write to 
the Secretary of the Commission about the expense, if 
that prevented you from coming ?>—There was no time 
for writing, because if was very late in the evening ; 
it was something like 8 or 9 o'clock in the evening 
previous that we had the notices. 

34,992. There was nothing except the time to 
prevent your writing to the Secretary to say that you 
could not come on account of the expense ?>—Just so. 

34,993. (Mr. Gait.) After you received the com- 
munication from the Commission, requesting you to 
attend, and before you made up your mind not to 
come, did the superintendent of the line, or anyone, 
speak to you on the subject ?-—No, not at all ; no one 
spoke to us. 

84,994. May we then clearly understand, that from 
the time when you received the communication from 
the Commission to attend, no communication was 
made, directly or indirectly, to influence you not to 
come ?—I never received anything from the Com- 
mission. 

34,995. But did the superintendent of the line speak 
to you about your coming, or ask you what was your 
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object in coming ?—Not before, afterwards he did; 
we were had up about the intimidation. 

34,996. But not before that 2—No. 

34,997. So that it was entirely your own wish and 
desire not to come ?>—Yes, 

34,998. (Chairman.) Afterwards when you were 
brought before the superintendent, what took place ? 
—I.do not know that anything particular took place. 
Of cou rse the superintendent felt very much annoyed 
that it was put in print that he intimidated, when 
such was not the case. 

34,999. Did you and your fellow workmen make 
any statement to him on that occasion ?—No, nothing. 

35,000. Then you agreed with the superintendent 
that there was no intimidation >—Yes. 

35,001. Do you know why your name was selected 
as suitable for giving evidence before the Commis- 
sion when they were here before ?—I cannot say. I 
do not know why the names were selected. 

35,002. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had you any particular 
evidence to give to the Commission ?>—I do not know 
that I had any more than I spoke upon the block 
system of working, that I did not approve of the way 
that they worked ; I spoke that way in the lodge, and 
I believe that it was remarked that that would be 
very good evidence to go before the Commission. 

35,003. What was your view with reference to the 
mode of working the block system ?—My opinion is 
that the mode of working the block system would be 
never to give the block while there was another train 
in sight. 

35,004. You mean never to give the signal “line 
clear ” at the block under those circumstances ?>—Yes, 
that supposing that No. 1 officer applied for “line 
clear” to No. 2, No. 2 should not give “line clear” 
if there was the tail part of another train within hiv. 
signals in sight, or even a train shunting. 

35,005. You mean within whatever signais were 
in sight >—I mean to say this, with the block system 
of working, say that a train is waiting at No. 1, I 
am speaking now from my observation from what I 
see on other lines, they get the block and tear away. 

35,006. When you say “they get the block” you 
mean that they get the signal ‘‘line clear” ?>—Yes ; 
the consequence is that perhaps at the next block a 
train is in sight. 

35,007. (Chairman.) Do you mean on the block 
length ?>—On the block length, past the home signal 
under No. 2. The line is certainly clear between 
No. 1 and No. 2, but still there may be in sight of a 
policeman a train shunting or a train standing there. 

35,008. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean standing beyond 
the block of No. 2 but within the signals of No. 2 ?— 
Beyond the block of course. We have it in print 
that the consequence is that the driver of this train 
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when he has to pull up finds that he has too high a 
speed and too heavy a load, and he runs right through. 
That in my opinion is the great cause of many 
accidents. 

35,009. (Chairman.) What remedy would you 
suggest for that ?—I would suggest that No. 2 should 
not give “line clear” unless the train had actually 
left, so that should the coming train overshoot the 
mark no accident would happen. | 

35,010, Would not it depend upon the caution of 
the driver of the following train ? Would not that 
daager be obviated if the driver of the following train 
kept his train under command ?— Yes, it could be 
obviated so I believe, in fact I have passed the remark 
from iny own observation, that I do not consider that 
it is a proper way of working, when you get the 
block to tear and rush away so as to make up time. . 

35,011. Is there any other point upon which you 
were expected to give evidence had you appeared 
before the Commission ?—I do not know of anything. 

35.012. (Mr. Galt.) Were you at the meeting at 
which Harcombe’s evidence was read?—No, I was 
not. 

35,018. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was it read at any meeting ? 
—I believe that it was read; I believe that he got 
it down for that purpose, but I was not at the meeting. 
My family is a very sick family, and my wife was 
bedridden at the time, so that 1 have scarcely been 
able to be out of the house. 

35,014. ( Chairman.) Have you any reason to com- 
plain as to the length of hours or other regulations in 
your work ?—I certainly must say that we should like 
to have the long days altered if we could get it done. 


35,015. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you work long days and 


short days ?—We do. 

35,016. I suppose that you would rather have uni- 
form days if you could ?—Yes. 

35,017. Do you know how the trafic could be 
carried on with uniforra days ?—It would certainly 


require more hands. 


35,018. But then you would not get proper days, 
would you?—A short day runs on an average from 
8 to 10 and 12 hours. 

35,019. (Mr. Galt.) And what are your long days ? 
—They run from 16 up to 20 hours occasionally ; 
they are not booked so long, but in consequence of a 
push of traffic they may extend from 18 to 19, and 
we have known them even 20 hours, in consequence 
of blocks, or something like that. 

35,020. (Mr. Ayrton.) But you register the exact 
time of your going out, and coming home, do you 
not ?—Yes, we sign in a book in the docks. 

35,021. (Mr. Galt.) Have you your time-table with 
you >—No. 

35,022. (Mr. Ayrton.) The company has the book 
which you sign ?—Yes. 

35,023. (Mr. Galt.) Does it often happen that you 
are obliged to work for 16 or 18 hours ?—It happens 
something like twice or three times in a week. 

35,024. (Mr. Ayrton.) In every week in the year? 
—yYes; I should say every week in the year, 16 to 17 
hours for a long day, and then a short day. 

35,025. Have you any off days ?—Yes. 

35,026. How many in the fortnight, or whatever it 
may be ?—I am a main line man, and I have generally 
a day off every week. 

35,027. (Chairman.) Have you known any acci- 
dents to occur which in your opinion were caused 
more or less by long hours >—I do not know of any 
one. 

35,028. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you divided these 16 
hours’ trips between two men it would only give you 
eight hours a day each, would it ?—It would be only 
about eight hours. 

35,029. That would not give you a day’s wages? 
—No, it would not. . 


30,030. Would you like that arrangement? —Of . 


course we should like full time, but if we did not get 

full time we could not say that we should be per- 

manently employed by the railway company. ; 
35,031; Would you prefer having eight hours and 


poner hes 
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less wages to the 16 hours which you now work and 
the full wages which you now get ?—That is par 
question which I cananswer. J am very fond of a 
week’s wages. 

35,032. But still you are the judge ; you make the 
contract for your own benefit. Which should you 
prefer if the company gave you-the option of making 
the contract either way ?—I do not know, I am sure. 
That really is a question which I cannot answer. 

35,033. Why not ?—One’s time is going; a person 
would hardly live in these days. 

35,034. But you are the only person who can judge 
whether it would be more agreeable to you to work 
shorter days with less wages or the present time with 
the wages which you get ?—I really cannot answer 
that question; it is a difficult question to answer, 
whether you would spend the whole of your time for 
less wages. 

35,035. (Chairman.) Do you look upon it as a 
matter of necessity ; that you find that you have your- 
self and your family to keep ?--Yes. I do not consider 
that eight hours would be a fair day’s work. — 

35,036. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not there the difficulty in 
running the trains that to do the train it requires 16 
hours? Am I to understand you that it requires that 
as the regular time; is that the regular book time ?— 
I consider that it would be a privilege if we had the 
long days taken away, and if we could get things 
arranged in that way. 

35,037. (Chairman.) Do you think that it would 
be possible, with the traffic as it now is, to arrange so 
that there should not be these long days ?>—I have no 
doubt that it could be arranged. 

35,038. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is your book time; is 
it 16 hours ?—On a double trip that is the full time ; 
it is 16 and 18 hours. 

35,0389. ‘The time arranged for the traffie is 16 
hours ?—Yes. 

35,040. Then if there is any overtime it is from 
your getting into shunting places and not getting dut 
again quickly enough ?—Just so. 

35,041. Is there not a great deal of room for the 
skill and intelligence of a man in getting quickly out of 
the shuntings as compared with lagging in them ?—It 
is at the depots that we get blocked in chiefly ; we 
have not dock accommodation for the traffic ; the rail- 
way brings down the traffic quicker than they get 
room for it in the dock, hence the block, 

35,042. When you are waiting to go into the sidings 
at the docks in order to get rid of your load, you are 
actually doing nothing, you are only waiting ?—Just so. 

35,043. It requires no particular attention; you 
have only to wait quietly until you get an order to 
come on '—Yes. 

35,044, You are waiting on the main line for the 
signal to come on, to go into the dock sidings ?—Yes. 

35,045. When you pass out and get into the dock 
sidings, do you immediately deliver up your train ?— 
Yes. Of course we have our engine to attend to, and 
to look at when the order comes for us to move on. 

35,046. There is no real work during the time that 
you are waiting ?—No, there is no real work during | 
that time. 

35,047. All that you are doing is waiting >—Yes. 

35,048. In these 16 hours’ systems, how many hours 
are you actually under work, giving your attention to 
the constant movement of the train ?—It depends a — 
great deal on the traffic; on some days we are not 
able to get about, but we are continually working. If 
we have a clear road to go upon we consider our- 
selves very fortunate, and we certainly may do it 
under the 16 hours. | 

35,049. The actual working on the line hardly ever 
takes 16 hours, does it ?—For a double trip it does. — 

35,050. I am speaking of the actual running over 
the line; that on no occasion takes 16 hours ?—No. 

35,051. How much time does the running out and 
the running home again generally take?—We will 
say that we run up between Cardiff and Aberdare and 
put up there, and take water on the road, we can do 
it in three or three and a half hours. 
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35,052. How long does it take you to come back ? 
—About two hours; we run‘at the rate of 12 miles 
an hour down. ' 

35,053. Do you spend much time in shunting on 
the road to make way for other traffic ?—-No; ours is 
mineral traffic; we shunt for no train, excepting a 
passenger train. 

35,054. The whole of this time, excepting that em- 
ployed in running upon the line to and fro, is spent 
in waiting to get your turn to break up your train 
for shipping the coal?—We have to turn our engine, 
and take in water, and to oil; it will take 45 or 50 
minutes. 

35,055. (Mr. Galt.) Can you go to sleep in the 
time ?—No; of course it is not usual for a party to 
go to sleep at his work if he has anything to do. 

85,056. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have yourself and your 
stoker ?>—Yes. 

35,057. There is nothing to prevent your dozing 
turn and turn about while you are there if you are 
sleepy ?—I should not like to go to sleep. 

35,058. (Chairman.) You think that it would be 
irregular ?—It would not be workmanlike to go to 
sleep when you have work to do. 

35,059. (Mr. Ayrton.) But you haye no work to 
do then, you are waiting ?—Of course, if a party can 


go to sleep he may. 


85,060. When you are waiting to go into the 
docks you know pretty well by experience when you 
will be called on from the number of trains there, 
and the state of things you know generally when you 
are likely to be,called upon, do you not ?—No, we do 
not; we cannot do it, because it may be like this,— 
we do not know what little block may cause a num- 
ber of trains 1o be waiting. I must say that the Taff 
Vale Company have accommodation on that branch 
which will bring in several trains as fast as we can go 
practically. 

35,061. Then the delay consists in your not being 
able to get rid of your trucks to ship the coal ?—Yes, 
that is it. 

35,062. Do not you know when it is your turn to 
bring your train on to break it up for shipment ?— 
Yes. 

35,063. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing that you were 
superintendent of the line, and that the directors 
came to the conclusion that 16 or 18 hours a day was 
too much for a man’s work, and that you were asked 
to draw out a plan by which the labour would be 
more equally divided by employing more men, how 
would you propose to carry out such a scheme ?—I 
should be very sorry to dictate any mode of carrying 
it out,—still on the other hand, I mean to say that if 
a party was to draw out a scale and present it to the 
superintendent, I have no doubt that it would be 
received kindly if it was presented in a proper 
manner. 

35,064. What we want to know is, how the thing 
could be done :—That, of course, I have never gone 
into. 

35,065. But does nothing suggest itself to your 
mind—how is the difficulty to be remedied ?—The 
difficulty cannot be remedied certainly in running; for 
instance, eight hours would not be fair and reasonable 
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to expect for a day from the company, neither in my 
consideration would it be fair to employ a man for 
eight hours without giving him a day for it. Suppos- 
ing that we had a long trip and a short trip, I think 
that that would shorten the day. 

35,066. What would be the result of having a long 
trip and a short trip ; take a week’s work, and tell us 
what the time would be for each trip ?>—In what we 
call a short trip we have trains running up now a 
part of the way, we will say to a colliery called Dinas, 
and we have trains running up to Ystrad four or five 
miles on this side of Tre-Abbot. As a matter of 
course it does not take so long to run them as it does 
to go up to Tre-Abbot, and I think that if we had 
one trip for a longer and another for a shorter gistance 
it could be managed in that way. 

35,067. How many hours in hat case would you 
be employed ?>—I do not know. Of course it would 
depend upon the time-table, the starting time, Mine- 
ral trains must, of course, give way to the Taff Vale 
passenger trains. 

35,068. But you know the general work, of the 
line, and cannot you make a pretty accurate calcu- 
lation of what the time would be?—No; I should be 
very sorry to say that it could be done in this way or 
that way. 

35,069. (Mr. Ayrion.) Practically, I suppose, you 
have never felt any particular amount of inconvenience 
as regards your health, or otherwise, from the work 
that you do, considering the short number of hours 
that you are on the line running, and that the rest of 
the time is spent in waiting r—It is like this: when a 
man has been 10 or 12 hours on an engine there is 
something in it which no one but the engine-man who 
has to depend upon it for his livelihood can experience ; 
it is a continual anxiety, that is to say, in the case of a 
man who looks after his work, he has to be on a 
continual watch; his mind is occupied, and there is 
something about it which is harassing, I am a 
Welshman, and I say what I think; when a man is 
engaged in that way for 12 or 13 hours, every little 
obstacle has a tendency to make him peevish. 

35,070. (Mr. Galt.) How do you find yourself at 
night after running for 16 or 18 hours; do you find 
yourself very much fatigued, or not >—Yes, sometimes 
we do, more particularly in cold and wet weather, we 
do feel ourselves tired. 

35,071. How many hours on an average are you in 
bed during the week ?—We have six or eight hours in 
bed, and sometimes four or five. 


35,072. (Mr. Ayrton.) And sometimes 10 or 11 ?--: 
Yes. 


35,073. (Chairman.) That. is because you have a 
spare day in the week ?>—Yes. 

35,074. I suppose that the spare day in the week is 
a great help ?—Certainly it is. 

35,075. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that if you 
have 4 hours one night and 12 hours another night 
it comes to the same thing ?—Not exactly, there is not 
the same refreshment. A party who wants 12 hours 
sleep, I think wants too much. 

35,076, But you think four hours too little, I sup- 
pose ?—I think four hours too little. ; 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES MorGan examined. 


35,077. (Chairman.) Are you an engine-driver on 
the Taff Vale Railway ?— Yes. ' 
_ 35,078. How long have you been a driver ?—About 
eight years. : ’ 
35,079. Were you, called upon to give evidence 
when the Commission was last at Cardiff ?—I received 
a letter to that effect. 
- 35,080. What was your reason for not coming ?— 
We were lgte coming down that night, and I saw some 
of the others, and they considered that they could not 
attend to lose the next day. We had not received 
any letter from the Commissioners themselves, only 
through the company, and we did not think that it 


was very important that we should come, as we had 
not received any communication, and we decided not 
to come, so as not to lose the day. 

35,081. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why did you think that! you 
were to lose the day ?—Because we had not heard 
anything to the contrary, and it is usual when we 
apply for leave of absence to lose the time. 

35,082. (Chairman.) Are you aware whether you 
were expected to give any special evidence had you 
appeared on that occasion ?—I was not. 

35,083. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then you did not know 
why you were summoned to come?—I was aware 
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that the Commissioners were coming to Cardiff at 
some time. 

35,084. But you did not know for what particular 
purpose you were summoned to come before the Com- 
mission ?—1I knew that the Commission was to inquire 
into the cause of railway accidents, and I of course 
concluded that that was what the evidence would be 
upon, touching the working of the railway, anything 
that I might know. 

35,085. (Chairman.) But no special point in the 
working ?— No. 

35,086. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had you any particular 
complaint of your own to make as to the mode of 
working affecting yourself ?—Oh, no. 

35,087. (Chairman.) From your experience, have 
you any reason to think that the length of hours on 
the railway has caused any danger or any accident ? 
—A person would feel rather fatigued in some of the 
long hours that we work. 

35,088. What do you consider a long day ?—What 
we generally term a long day is a day of 18 or 19 
hours. 

35,089. Are you on the through mineral traffic? 
—Yes. : 

35,090. How often have you such a day as that, 
speaking generally ?—One day we have what we call 
one trip a day, and the next day two trips aday. A 
person cannot give exactly a definite reply to that 
question, because we do not know what delays we 
may meet with in the day ; but I should suppose that 
a double day would be 15 or 16 hours, or it may be 18 
or 19, or it may be 17. 

36,091. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the fixed time for a 
double trip?—We do not always run to the same 
place, and it is various times. 

35,092. (Chairman.) In the longest double trip, 
according to the railway time-tables, what. number of 
hours cught you to be on the engine, supposing that 
you keep time ?—I should suppose that it would be 
about 18 hours, that would be for the longest day that 
we get if we run to time. It does not occur to me 
just at this moment what our appointed time is for 
arriving at Cardiff Docks, but that would be about it. 

35,093. (Mr. Ayrton.) You sign a book, do you 
not, which the company keeps, of your time ?>—Yes. 

35,094. (Mr. Galt.) When you come in after 
having been 18 hours on duty, after how many hours 
do you go out again ?—We have a shed day ; we are 
on a night train before we are a day off the next day ; 
it takes us three weeks to work all round. 

35,095. (Chairman.) As a rule, do you get a spare 
day every week ?—As a rule, we do; we may perhaps 
get only two days in a fortnight, but it is a customary 
thing to give us three. I am speaking now of the 
through mineral trains, and not of the goods trains. 

35,096. I daresay that you have met drivers and 
failway servants who are on other railways besides 
your own; do you consider that on the whole you are 
worse off than they are ?—They have always given us 
to understand that they are working 10 hours, and we 
are working 12. 

35,097. Do you get overtime ?>—We do not get paid 
for overtime except we are working beyond 12 hours; 
that is, doing 144 hours work for a fortnight. 

35,098. (Mr. Galt.) How many hours do you work 
on an average in the week that you are actually on 
duty ; have you your book with you?—I have my 
book for a certain time back; we have had floods in 
Cardiff. I generally put the old books in the cupboard, 
in case of some of the officials making inquiry as to 
past trains, and unfortunately the flood rose some three 
feet in our room at the time of the rain about six weeks 
ago, and destroyed some of those books, so that I can 
only go back for a fortnight. 

35,099. Let us hear what has been the case in that 
fortnight >—On November the 29th,’ which was a 
Monday, I was a day off; on Tuesday I signed on 
duty at 4.10 in the morning, and signed off duty at 
11.50 at night, that would be 19 hours and 40 minutes. 
The next day, December the Ist, I was a special if 
required ; I was not required on that day ; we signed 
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off at 1.40 in the afternoon. The next day, December 
the 2nd, I signed on duty at.3.40 a.m., and signed off at 
9.50 p.m. ‘The next day, December the 8rd, I signed 
on duty at 10 o’clock, and signed off duty at 9.30, that 
was 1] hours and 30 minutes. December the 4th was 
a Saturday, I signed on duty at 6 a.m., and signed off 
duty at 3.45 in the afternoon, that would be 9 hours 
45 minutes. December the 5th was a Sunday, there 
was no work on that day. On December the 6th, the 
Monday, I think that I was off duty ; I have nothing 
on the book for that day. Then on Tuesday the 7th 
I signed on duty at 5.55 a.m., and signed off duty at 
4.15 p.m. 

85,100. (Chairman.) That is 10 hours and 20 
minutes ?—On December the 8th I signed on duty at 
3.30 in the morning, and signed off duty at 10.30 p.m., 
that would be 19 hours. ‘hen on Thursday, Decem- 
ber the 9th, I signed on duty at 6.40 in the morning, 
and signed off at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. On 
December the 10th, being Friday, I signed on duty 
at 7.10 in the morning, and signed off at 12.10 at 
night, that was 17 hours. Then on Saturday I signed 
on duty at 11 o’clock, and signed off at 8.385. That 
would be for the fortnight. 


35,101. It comes to this, does it not, that taking 
the average of the hours, the amount is not very 
great >—No, not when they are added up at the end 
of the week. If we got that proportion every day it 
would not be too much, but unfortunately we do not 
get it nicely equalised. 

35,102. Is it not the case that owing to the trafic 
of the railway it would be very difficult for the di- 
rectors to arrange more regular days ?—Our line is 
not a very long one, and one trip is not enough for a 
day’s work, and they are obliged to put in two trips 
on some days. It is the custom for us to run one 
trip on one day and two trips on the next day. 

35,103. What is the length of your run in miles ?— 
The Jength of our line is 24 or 25 miles, I think; we 
go up to Cardiff and back for a single trip. Sometimes . 
we go to Penarth and back, which makes it a little 
longer. 

35,104. (Mr. Galt.) Have you three double trips 
in the week and three single trips ?—It would not 
come like that when we have a spare day in the week, 
because there would then be only five days. We may 
get three long days and two short ones, or as the case 
may be, as we generally get one day off in a week, 

35,105. Have you ever made any suggestion as to 
the means by which the time could be more equalised ? 
—Not to my knowledge, more than that we have 
applied for the 10 hours, but I do not know that we 
could make any suggestion how the days might be 
made shorter, exept they were made for us to run one 
trip. If we ran one trip, then by the time that we 
got our engine ready and put it away at the docks it 
would be 10 hours. 

35,106. From the time that you sign on to the time 
that you sign off, what would be the average time 
for a single trip ?—About 9 hours in running, and 
half an hour for getting the engine ready, and half an 
hour for putting it away at the docks; that would be 
10 hours. 

35,107. (Chairman.) Is not that included in the 
time P—Yes, that is included in the time which I have 
given from my book. 

35,108. (Mr. Ayrton.) How much of the time is 
spent in running your engine on the line, and how 
much of it is spent in waiting in the dockyard, or at 
the colliery for the receipt and for the delivery of the 
cargo ?—It all depends on the description of train 
that we get from here. Sometimes we may have to 
stop four or five times going up to put our own traffic 
away, and I have known us to stop five or six times 
for other trains in front, so that we could not get 
along. Then, perhaps, when we arrive at Tre-Abbot 
or Aberdare, as the case may be, we may not arrive 
there soon enough to come away at the proper time, 

35,109. Is that the ordinary mode of working, or 
is it an unusual mode of working ?—It is rather un- 
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usual; we generally get up soon enough to start back 
in time. 

35,110. You start from Cardiff, do you not ?—Yes. 

35,111. How long does it take you generally to 
reach Aberdare with your empties >—We leave Cardiff 
Docks with what is called the Mill Street train at 
4.10, and we generally reach Aberdare at about 7 
o'clock. 

86,112. That would be 2 hours and 50 minutes to 
get to Aberdare with the empties?—Yes. We do 
not take our train from the docks, we only leave with 
the engine and break-van, and then we have to go to 
the east branch for a part of our train, and perhaps to 
Penarth for the other part ; that is with the Mill Street 
train. There are two trains before the Mill Street 
train. Sometimes we may be delayed a little time by 
those trains, so that we may be an hour before we can 
properly run. ; 

35,113. Is yours a through train to Aberdare, or is 
it a make-up train which calls at different collieries ? 
—Sometimes it is a make-up train, and sometimes we 
may have a through train. If there were full wag- 
gons there we should get them. 

35,114. How soon do you generally leave Aberdare 
with your load?—There is a specified time there, 
namely, 8.10. If we are ready before that we must 
wait, and if we are not ready we must leave as soon 
as we can. 

35,115 Are you generally ready at 8.10 ?—Yes. 

35,116. Then you start with a load >—Yes. 

35,117. Do you generally start with a full load, or 
do you make up your load at the different collieries ? 
—In the mornings we are generally light running 
down. 

35,118. How long do you take to run back again to 
the docks ?—Our specified time is two hours with our 
down train ; that is generally our speed.down: we do 
not exceed it much. We are generally down with the 
Mill Street train at half-past 10 if we have a light 
train. 

35,119. Have you to attend on the load when it is 
split up for tipping into the ships ?—No, we take it 


into the east branch and leave it, and couple off our- 


engine and go down to the docks and get ready for a 
second trip. ' 

35,120. All the shunting in the dockyard is done 
by the dockyard people >—Yes, an engine is kept there 
for the purpose. We uncouple and turn, and take 
coal and water, and get ready for our second trip. 

35,121. It is the same operation to Aberdare and 
back again ?—Yes, with the exception that with the 
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last train at night we generally get a {ull comp ement 
of trucks. 

35,122. That takes rather a longer time ?—Yes. 

35,123. (Chairman.) Have you any spare time for 
your dinner, either at the docks or at Aberdare ?—It 
depends upon circumstances. If we have plenty of 
time we can get food, but if, when we arrive there, our 
time is up to start, we must start without food. 

35,124. Coming into Cardiff, are you often kept 
waiting owing to the traffic ?—Yes, we are very oiten 
delayed with our down trains ; but it is generally with 
the last train at night, and not with the first train in 
the morning. We may be delayed a little time with 
the first train in the morning, but not half as long, 
generally speaking, as we are at night. I have known 
us to be delayed there three hours. 

35,125. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then where do you wait ; 
on the main line, or on a siding ?—On the main line. 

35,126. For a signal to come on P—Yes. 

35,127. (Mr. Galt.) Can you make any suggestion 
as to the means by which the hours could be made 
more equal by having an additional number of men, 
without actually confining the men to taking only a 
single trip in the day ?—I cannot. There is no other 
way than by having one trip for the day, because if 
you run two trips it cannot be done without being on 
duty for a number of hours. If we should be confined 
to anything like 10 hours it must be one trip. 

35,128. Your single trip does not come to 10 hours ? 
—As I explained just now, I have lost my book and 
I cannot tell, but when you get Phillips before you I 
know that he has his time on his book for some 12 
months or 2 years back. 

385,129. Is there much difference between the sum- 
mer and the winter in the working of the line >—Yes, 
there is a difference in the winter, because the wag- 
gons run much heavier, and having to do your work 
in the dark you cannot get over it so quickly as in 
the summer when you have the daylight ; waggons 
run better, and everything runs better, in the day- 
light than in the dark, and in the winter we have 
sometimes bad weather, snow, and sleety weather, 
which makes travelling by trains bad; in the summer 
everything goes smoothly. 

35,130. In the winter months are you 17 or 18 
hours ?—We are generally more in the winter months. 
There is the fortnight which I have given you. We 
do not get the blocks that we did some 12 months 
azo; the blocks happen to be cleared away better. 
The trade being rather slack now, it makes a differ- 
ence in that respect. 


The witness withdrew. 


Harvey Puinirs examined. 


35,131. (Chairman.) Are you an engine-driver on 
the Taff Vale Railway ?—Yes. 

35,132. How long have you been a driver P—Since 
I first took charge of an engine it is about eight years 
last May. I was a supernumerary. 

35,133. Did you geéet> a notice about attending to 
give evidence before the Commission when they were 
here on the last occasion >—I did. 

35,134. You did not appear ?—No. 

35,135. What was your reason for not appearing ? 
—tThe notice which I received was late in the night 
when I came down, and I had to go out on the 
following day. 

35,186. Your name was on the slate ?—Yes, and 
of course I had no opportunity of getting leave of 
absence. I produce the notice which I received. 

35,187. That notice is as follows: “ Sir, the Rail- 
““ way Commissioners sitting to-morrow at the Royal 
“ Hotel having asked for your attendance to give 
“ evidence before them, if you wish to attend you 
“ may do so upon your sending the ordinary applica- 
“ tion for leave of absence to me.” That is signed 
by the locomotive superintendent, and dated Septem- 
ber Ist, 1875 ?—Yes. 

35,188. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you receive it on Sep- 
tember Ist, do you recollect ?—I received’ it the day 


before the Commission sat. I arrived at the docks at 
8.30 as nearly as I can remember, and I received this 
notice, and 1 had to go out at 5.55 the following 
morning. 

35,139. (Mr. Galt.) In fact you could not have 
attended ?—No. 

35,140. (Chairman.) Was there any special reason 
for your attendance; had you any special evidence to 
give with regard to the working of the line, or acci- 
dents upon the railway ?—I had nothing in my mind 
at the time. 

35,141. (Mr. Ayrton.) And'you did not know par- 
ticularly why you were summoned ?—No; the only 
thing that I heard was, that I was to be summoned. 
through the Amalgamated Society. 

35,142. But you yourself did not know upon what 
particular point you were to give evidence ?—No. 

35,148. (Mr. Galt.) Not more than that it was 
upon the general working of the railway; did you 
know that ?—Yes, that is what 1 understood. 

35,144. (Chairman.) Have you any complaint to 
make as to any danger or difficulty in performing 
your work, owing to any regulations of the railway 
company: ?—Long hours. 

35,145. Do you consider that you are hindered in 
performing your work in a praver manner to your 
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own safety and the safety of the traflic by the long 
hours ?—Yes. 

35,146. In what way ?>—By the fatigue. 

35,147. Speaking generally, what is the longest 
day that you have according to the book ?—I believe 
that my days run about 18 hours, the longest. 

35,148. Have you a short day anda long day ?— 
The longest day is that. 

35,149. Do you run single trips and double trips ? 
—--No; I start from Cardiff in the morning, and I may 
run direct to Aberdare, and from there go on. I do 
not run back to Cardiff. 

35,150. Have you your book ?—I have the time 
but not the trips ; I keep the time’ on account of there 
being some little difficulty in obtaining my wages 
after earning them. 

35,151. Do you sign your time ?—I sign on and off. 
In the first part of this year Iwas very light, I was 
on three-quarter time. 

35,152. Take January the 4th?—On January the 
4th I was 17 hours 45 minutes. The 5th was a spare 
day. 

35,153. (Mr. Galt.) When you say a “spare day,” 
you did not go on duty at all that day ?—No. : 

35,154. (Chairman.) Do you wash your engine 
out on that day ?—No, we can never do that, because 
I am not often home until the following morning. 
January the 5th was an off day. On the 6th I was 
18 hours 80 minutes ; on the 7th I was 20 hours 25 
minutes; on the 8th I was off duty ; and on the 9th 
Iwas 12 hours. That makes 68 hours 40 minutes 
for the week. I will give a week at the time when 
we commenced regular duty. On August the 6th I 
was 19 hours; on the 17th I was 17 hours 45 minutes ; 
the 18th I missed; on the 19th I was 15 hours 40 
minutes; on the 20th I was 18 hours 40 minutes ; 
and on the 21st Iwas 16 hours 30 minutes. That 
makes 87 hours 35 minutes, 

35,155. (Mr Ayrton.) Were you paid for the 87 
hours 35 minutes ?—Yes, but as a rule they took it 
off. In the preceding week, when I worked regular 
trains, | was 87 hours 20 minutes, and in the following 
week I had to be at home two days together to make 
up. Iwas ill in the time between the two weeks that 
I have given. 

35,156. In what fortnight was that excess of hours 
equalised, namely, when you worked for 87 hours 35 
minutes in the week ?—I did not work that off ; I 
worked four days the following week, and I made 73 
hours 55 minutes that week. That makes 161 hours 
30 minutes in the fortnight. 

35,157. That was an excess p—Yes. 

35,158. Were you paid for that time ?—Yes, I was 
paid overtime after I had worked 72 hours. 

35,159. (Chairman.) Sometimes you are paid for 
the overtime, and at other times it is deducted ?—It is 
deducted when they have spare men. 

35,160. When they have not spare men you are 
paid r—Yes. 

35,161. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known an 
accident to occur from a man being sleepy, or over- 
come with fatigue, in consequence of his having worked 
lone hours ?—That has not come directly under my 
notice. 

35,162. Has it come indirectly under your notice ? 
—No, I cannot say that I remember anything of that 
kind taking place. — 

35,163. (Chairman.) From what you hear in con- 
versation, I suppose that you would not consider that 
you are worse off than other railway servants in the dis- 
trict ?—I should, because on other railways, as a rule, 
I believe, they are not expected out after arriving 
home, without having nine hours’ rest. 

35,164. Is there any rule on the Taff Vale Railway 
with regard to that ?—Not at all. 

35,165. What is the shortest time that you can 
recollect this year for which you were at home between 
your duties ?—I cannot say myself at present. 

35,166. From general recollection is it ever so short 
as six hours—I mean something which would attract 
your attention ?—I find a date here that I signed off 
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at 12 o’clock one evening, and I was out at 7.80 the | 
following morning. OEE, 

35,167. So that youwould have to: go home and > 
get ready between those hours?—Yes., ||, 

35,168. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find yourself. very 
much fatigued after these 18 or 19 hours in winter ? 
—I do, I can assure you. I feel now that I am) not 
fit to be out of my bed this morning so early as I 
was. 

35,169. (Chairman.) When did you get home ?— 
It was 12 0’clock last night when IJ signed off. |. - 

35,170. (Mr. Galt.) In the ordinary way, at what 
time should you have gone to work this morning >— 
I should have been off to-day. | 

35,171. (Chairman.) Have you made any repre- 
sentation to your superintendent about getting the 
hours arranged differently, so that you might have a 
more equal day’s work ?—Sometime ago I was up with 
the traffic manager about shortening two very long 
days that we had, and he was telling me that it could 
not be very well arranged without altering the running 
of the whole of the trains. He asked me if I would 
suggest something, and I took in a written suggestion 
to him. I took it in personally. The consequence 
was that he did shorten one of the days, but the other 
is still a very long one. 

35,172. What pay do you get >—Seven shillings per 
day for the 12 hours, | ; 

35,173. (Mr. Galt.) If you are short of so many 
hours’ work in one week, do I understand correetly 
that they take off the extra time in another week ?>— 
Yes. : 

35,174. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever made any 
estimate of the. number of hours that you are actually 
running under steam, and the number of hours that 
you are waiting out of the week’s work ?—I have not, 
but as a rule I am not delayed very much ; most of 
the trains are cleared away which are delayed through 
the day, before I arrive at the docks, where the block 
is, as a rule. 

35,175. How much of the week do you think you 
are actually running on the line, and how much are 
you waiting for traffic, or waiting for a signal to come 
on ?—I could not answer that question; but as to 
waiting for the block, I have had many weeks in 
which I have not had to wait an hour in a week, or in 
a month. 

35,176. Have you to wait for the loading ?—No ; 
the only delay that comes in my way is that some- 
times I have to shunt for through trains, and to shunt 
for passenger trains and such like. 

35,177. Is that often for a long time ?—No ; some- 
times we have a quantity of shunting by the trains 
which I run in different places, such as the Aberdare 
Coke Ovens, and the Aberdare Junction. Asa rule, 
we do that ourselves. 

35,178. (Chairman.) As a rule, when you have to 
wait in a siding, or elsewhere, do you find it a rest or 
otherwise ?—Not exactly. Recently I had a day of, 
I believe, 193 hours, and it was raining the whole of 
the day. After being called at about half-past 3 in 
the morning to go on duty, we were at about half-past 
10 in a siding with the traffic; and T had orders from 
the traffic inspector of the district to stay there to let 
a through train go before I came.out. {f had had no 
food beforehand, and so I told the fireman to go and 
have food if he wanted any for the day, and I went 
myself. Our local superintendent came there; I was 
away for 15 minutes, and he came and scolded me and 
fined me‘half a day. I was in the little lodge, which 
is for the purpose of eating meals... . 

35,179. At what distance from the engine P—There 
are two roads between them; there are No. 1 and 
No. 2 down lines between them. 

35,180. (Mr. Galt.) Does your short trip take on 
an average more or less than 10 hours ?—It is very 
recently that I have had a short trip, and it takes 
about eight hours, and that is only one in a fort- 
night. 
35,181. They are not all long trips; they are not 
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double journeys ?—I run round ; mine is all long with 
the exception of this one. 

35,182. (Chairman.) Have you any other statement 
which you wish to make to the Commission ?—I 
should myself like it if we could obtain some specified 
number or weight to bring down with our trains, it is 
a thing that we have never had. 

35,183. Is there no regulation about that matter ? 
—None whatever. 

35,184. What is your average number ?>—From 50 
to 80 waggons, it depends upon what the guard thinks 
proper. 

_ 85,185. (Mr. Ayrton.) The guard has instructions 
as to regulating the weight of the different trains, has 
he not >—No. | 

35,186. He must have some instructions?—If he 
has 50 vehicles, and is reported for leaving traffic 
behind him, he is fined. for it; and if he asks what is 
his train, he is told that it is as many as he can bring. 

35,187. Has not he some information to guide him 
as to the number that he is to bring ?—I have done 
duty as guard for some years, and I never received 
any such instructions. 

35,188. Have you merely received directions to 
bring as many as you could ?—Yes, down. Asa rule 
we bring what we think we can bring with safety. 

85,189. It is a down gradient all the way, is it not? 
—Yes, 

35,190. (Mr. Galt.) Who gives you instructions ; 
you must have instructions of some sort as to the 
number of waggons which you are to bring ?—We 
load, and the guard says that he has a full train, and 
then I whistle through, and sometimes the policeman 
refuses to let us go. 

35,191. (Chairman.) Why ?—He says that he has 


_ traffic in his sidings to put on to our train. 


35,192. Supposing that you said that you could not 
take any more with safety, he. would let you go ?— 
Yes ; but in such instances the guard is reported to 
head quarters, and sometimes fined. 

35,193. But he would not be fined supposing that 
he had already a train of 50 waggons or so, would he ? 
—Yes, they have been fined when taking 60. 
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35,194. For not taking more on ?--Yes. 

35,195. From what office did they come ?—From 
our general office. 

35,196. The superintendent’s office ?>— Yes, the 
traffic manager’s. 

35,197. Do you think that that has happened within 
two years P—Yes. 

35,198. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know any guard 
who was fined for refusing to take traffic when he had 
60 trucks on ?—My guard, with a pick-up goods train, 
had over 50 vehicles, and he was fined for refusing 
traffic. 


35,199. When was that?—It would be between 
February and June, I cannot say rightly. 

35,200. What is his name ?—James Ellis. 

35,201. (Mr. Galt.) You consider it desirable that 
there should be a certain maximum amount fixed 
which should not be passed >—Yes. 


35,202. ( Chairman.) Have any accidents happened, 
to your knowledge, from trains breaking away or 
otherwise coming down with a load?—They often 
break away; there is a greater gradient in one place 
than in the other, and then there is another gradient, 
and the train overruns it in a hollow, and it has to be 
cut loose. 

35,203. Have you known any accident from that 
cause >—No. 

35,204. (Mr. Galt.) But there is a danger of acci- 
dent, is there not P—Yes. 

35,205. (Chairman.) I suppose that you consider 
that it is the interest of the managing department to 
see that the traffic is conducted as safely as possible. 
As, of course, they do not wish to have an accident 
they would only give instructions which they cox 
sidered consistent with safety >—Yes. 

35,206. Is there a difference of opinion as to what 
is safe and what is not ?—As a rule, we bring what 
we think we can, that is to say, the guard does so, and 
then he gets fined. When it is greasy weather he has 
a job to pull up, and he has to work the breaks, and 
he has had to do it over the waggons, which is against 
the rule ; that is, to pin down the breaks. 


The witness withdrew. 


NATHANIEL MorGAN examined. 


35,207. (Chairman.) What is your employment ? 
—A fireman on the Taff Vale Railway. 

35,208. How long have you been fireman ?>—Three 
years and a week. 

35,209. Did you receive a notice about attending 
the Commission to give evidence >—Yes. 

- 35,210. You did not avail yourself of it ; for what 
reason did you not come to give evidence on the former 
occasion ?—It was not compulsory, and another thing 
it was not received until 11 o'clock, and we had to 
apply for leave of absence in the usual way, which 
we could not do ; and it did not certify on the notice 
that we were to be paid for the time that we did lose, 
and, of course, I could not afford to lose a day’s work 
myself, > 

35,211. (Mr. Ayrton.) You understood that you 
would not be paid, you were not told so, but you 
supposed it >—We are not paid for leave of. absence. 


We are not paid by the company for the day when we 


apply for leave of absence. 

35,212. (Chairman.) What is the name of the 
driver that you work with ?>—Jabez Llewellyn. 

_ 35,213. He is not here to-day, is he >—No, he is 
not. 

35,214. Had you any special evidence to give when 
you received that notice upon the former occasion ; 
had you any reason to know why your name was 
mentioned for giving evidence to the Commission P— 
None in particular. J understood that I was to come 
here to be asked questions con¢erning the work, and 
concerning the hours, and different things. I was not 
told exactly what it would be. 

85,215. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had you yourself any par- 


ticular intention to give evidence upoa any point ?— 
Nothing particular. 

35,216. (Chairman.) With your train has there 
been any difficulty about the number of waggons that 
you are to bring down ?—Yes, it is to be done with 
safety. If we were to go by the rules there would be 
a difficulty. 

85,217. What are the rules ?—The rules are’ to 
prohibit any guard either to jump on the train or off 
the train when it is inamotion, and not to move about 
on any of the waggons, which we are bound to do 
according to the trains that we bring down at the, 
present time. 

35,218. You mean that you must do it in order to 
pin the break down ?—Yes. 

35,219. What number of waggons is considered an 
ordinary load ?>—I bring from 65 to 75, and sometimes 
80. We reckon two 10-ton waggons for three 8-ton 
waggons. 

35,220, On a day when the road is bad for running 
and the rails greasy, the guard and driver can take 
a smaller load, I supposer—No; I have never seen 
any instructions to that effect. 

35,221. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you are speaking of 
the number of waggons, are you speaking on the 
standard of the 8-ton waggons or the standard of 
the 10-ton waggons ?>—If we have 10 10-ton waggons 
it would be equal to 15 8-ton waggons. 

35,222. When you spoke of the length of the load, 
were you speaking of the number of waggons of 10 
tons or of the number of waggons of 8 tons >—Of the 
number of waggons of 8 tons, calculating it in that 
way. 
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35,223. (Chairman.) So that perhaps there were 
not actually that number of vehicles ?—Not always ; 
but sometimes it happens that there are that number. 

35,224, What is the usual mode of working the 
train when the rails are bad; do they take fewer 
waggons on their own responsibility ’—No; I have 
never seen them yet do that. 

35,226. Do they take as many as they can ?—Yes ; 
somewhere about the same as if the road was good 
and the rails were good, that is, on some sections. 
‘There are some sections on the line where there are 
rules to that effect, 

35,226. (Mr, Galt.) Who has the discretionary 
power of saying what number of waggons you shall 
take ?—Mr, Hermon, the traffic inspector. 

85,227. (Chairman.) That is on an ordinary ocea- 
sion, with an ordinary train ?-—Yes. If we were to 
go to a siding and our inspector was to tell us to take 
on 10 more we should have to take them. 


35,228. (Mr, Ayrton.) You do not regulate the . 


traffic ?—No. 

85,229. It is no part of your duty, is it, to regulate 
the making up of the train P—No. 

36,280, You are not a guard, are you ?—No, but I 
have been a guard. 

85,231. (Chairman.) Were you a guard before you 
were # fireman ?—Yes, for 14 months. 

35,282. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you speak about the 
mode of making up and loading the trains, do you 
speak from your experience as a guard ?—Yes, from 
my experience when I was a guard, 

35,238, (Chairman.) Wave you my reason to com- 
plain of a difficulty in performing your work owing 
to the length of hours that you are employed ?—Yes. 

35,234, Do you find that you cannot do your work 
with proper attention ?—I caunot do it with proper 
attention when I have been on duty the number of 
hours that we are at present obliged to be. 

35,285, (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest number of 
hours that you have been on duty ?—I will just read 
over a few that Ihave noted down, and tell you, if 
you have no objection. 

35,236, (Chairman.) Are you on the main line p— 
Yes; but this that Iam going to read is not on the 
main line, but I have got a fortnight here on the main 
line as well. I have got no more, be¢ause since the 
strike there is not so much traffic coming down the 
line, and therefore we have not worked the number of 
hours, 

35,237. (Mr, Ayrton.) Will you give us the number 
of hours for a fortnight —My account begins with 
the 16th of March 1874, when I worked 18 hours 20 
minutes ; on the 17th, 18 hours 20 minutes; on the 
19th, 15 hours 45 minutes; on the 20th, 18 hours 
36 minutes. Then when I came off that night I had 
8 hours and 20 minutes to go home and have my 
food, and cut my food ready for the morning, and 
come on duty again. The next day, the 21st, I had 
16 hours 20 minutes, and I had 7 hours 45 minutes 
to go home and change ; on the 22nd I had 16 hours 
20 minutes; on the 24th, 18 hours; on the 25th, 
18 hours 12 minutes; on the 26th, 12 hours ; and on 
the 28th, 14 hours 12 minutes. 

35,288. (Chairman.) Wave you got the total 
number of hours in the fortnight ?—No, because I did 
not keep the hours, I only had them down for my 
information as to the work that we did at that time, 

35,2389. (Mr, Ayrton.) Is that a usual fortnight’s 
work ?—It was on the pilots, as I was then ; I was on 
what was called the Newbridge pilots’ engines. 

35,240. (Chairman.) The pilot engines are not so 
regular, are they, as the other engines?—Of course 
they are not so regular in the time as the main line 
engines, but they are always long hours on them. 

35,241. (Mr, Ayrton.) How many of those hours 
were you running and on the'line, and how many of 
those hours do you suppose you were waiting for orders, 
or remaining at different places >—Sometimes we might 
be delayed an hour, or an hour and a half perhaps, at 
a place. 

85,242, On a pilot engine, you are waiting about 
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a good deal for orders, are you not ?—Sometimes we 
are, and at other times we are at work the greater 
part of the time. 


35,243. In a fortnight, how many hours do you | 


suppose you were running, and how many hours were 

you lying by, waiting for orders ?—I could not say 

that. ; 
35,244, Do you think it would be half the time ?— 


0. 

35,245. Do you think it would be a quarter of the 
time ?—No, but indeed I cannot say, because I did 
not keep the time, and only put down these for my 
own information. I have also got a fortnight on the 
main line, ; 

35,246. (Chairman.) Would you give that to us in 
the same way ?—It begins with November the 22nd 
of this year. On the 22nd I was out 9 hours 50 
minutes; on the 28rd, 17hours 10 minutes; on the 
24th, 11 hours 15 minutes; on the 25th, 20 hours 15 
minutes ; on the 27th, 16 hours 25 minutes; on the 
29th, 9 hours 80 minutes; on the 30th, 17 hours 45 
minutes; on the lst of December I was out 10 hours 
15 minutes; on the 2nd, it would be at night, 10 hours 
22 minutes; and the 8rd would be at night, 10 hours. 

35,247. Taking the total number of hours, it was 
rather small comparatively with long days between ? 
—Yes, it was so. 

35,248. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many hours were you 
paid for during that fortnight ?—I was paid for the 
12 days. te 

35,249. Of how many hours a day ?—Of course we 
are supposed to work 72 hours per week. 

35,250, Were you at work 72 hours that time P— 
No. 

35,251. (Chairman.) Were you paid for the full 
time ?—Yes. 

35,252. (Mr. Ayrton.) Of those hours that you 
were paid for, how many do you think you were run- 
ning on the line, and how many hours were you 
lying by ?—We are not lying by but a very few hours 
in the fortnight, because there is no block now, owing 
to the depression of trade. 

35,258. (Chairman.) In a fortnight like that, do 
you feel that you have any reason to complain, seeing 
that you had not a great many hours altogether ?— 
Some days we have long hours. 

35,254, Do you find that the extra rest that you 
get on the short days makes up for the longer hours 
on the other days ?—No, they do not compensate for 
the long days. 

35,255. (Mr, Galt.) You do not find six hours’ sleep 
one night and 12 hours another night the same thing ? 
—No, it does not compensate for it at all. 

35,256. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you a weakly consti- 
tution ?—No, I have not, but other men complain 
more than I do. 

35,257. (Chairman.) What men are you alluding 
to ?—Vhe men on the engine; when a man is getting 
old he complains. 

35,258. Has anything been done lately to remedy 
the system of long days ?—No, not that I am aware of. 

35,259. Has any representation been made to the 
superintendent ?—No, I believe not. We were for 
some time agitating for the 10 hours. 

35,260. I suppose the men feel that the managers 
have a difficulty in arranging the duties otherwise, 
owing to the nature of the railway ?—I think it could 
be done if we went one trip. Some days we would 
work for 12 hours, and another day 8 or 10 hours. 

35,261. Would not it be the case that you would 
generally be more than 10 hours on a single trip ?— 
No; those were single trips that I have given you, 


10 hours 85 minutes, and 10 hours, and we have been ° 


11 hours in making one trip. 

35,262. (Mr. Ayrton.) As the distance is only 24 
miles, would not that be a fair day’s work ?—No, not 
at all times. I have taken one day with the other, 
and they would average 10 hours a day. 

35,263. (Mr, Galt.) You are looking to the time 
that you are employed ?—Yes, we are looking to the 
hours we take to run a trip. 


SS 


_ for 10 hours, are yon paid by the hour ?—We are paid 
by the week. 

_. 35,265. You are paid by the number of hours in the 
week, are you not ?—It states in the time-sheets that 
a week’s work is constituted of 72 hours. 

F 35,266. How much are you paid an hour ?—My 
wages have been 4d. an hour up to now, but I am 
t entitled to a rise this week, when they will give ne Qs. 

a week more. ' 

35,267. When you proposed agitating for 10 hours 
a day, or 60 hours a week, did you propose to agitate 
to do 60 hours’ work for the same wages as you had 
= the 72 hours ?—Yes, that was what we agitated 

or. 

35,268. You did not agitate for a reduction of wages 
in proportion to the reduction of time ?—No. 

35,269. Do not you think that that would have 
been the proper way of putting the agitation >—Mine 

~ would be very small wages indeed if they were reduced 
after paying house rent. 24s. a week TI have been 
_ getting, and I am entitled to 2s. a week rise. 

35,270. (Mr. Galt.) Do you know whether 10 
hours is the usual time on other lines, or not 2—I be- 
__ lieve it is on all the great railways. 

# . 35,271. Do you consider that a fair day’s work ?— 
es. 

35,272. (Mr. Ayrton.) Ave you aware that on those 
railways they run a very great distance with very 
sustained attention during those 10 hours, whereas 
you run a very short distance, and spend a good deal 
of your time in waiting and lying by ?—On the long 
lines they have longer runs than we have; but we 
have got short runs and stoppages often to put traflic 
away or take it on. 

_ 35,278. It is a very easy kind of work, is it not ?— 
It is very difficult, I think, at some places, 

35,274, (Chairman.) You think that a traffic with 
many stoppages is rather harder than a through run ? 
—I do not think that itis any harder. I think that the 
average is about the same. 

35,275. Would it not be the case that if you got 

what you agitated for about the extra pay, that it 
would not have shortened your hours from what they 
are now ?—No; we asked for shorter hours, and not 
for inereased pay. 
_ 35,276. When you asked for 10 hours you estimated 
the day’s work that might be done in those hours 
just at the same rate as at present, Was not that what 
you asked for when you agitated for the 10 hours a 
day system ; that it did not affect the number of hours 
worked, it was only a question of pay, was it not ?— 
It was the number of hours that we wished to have 
reduced from 72 to 60. 

35,277. (Mr. Ayrton.) And you wished to be paid 
the same as if you had worked 72 hours ?—Yes. 

35,278. (Chairman.) Have you any other statements 
which you wish to make before the Commission ?-— 

No, I do not know that I have. 

35,279. (Mr, Galt.) I wish to understand more 
_ clearly from your experience as a guard what regula- 


85,291. (Chairman.) Ave you a goods guard on 
the Taff Vale Railway ?>—Yes. 

85,292. How long have you held that position ?— 
About two years and a half as goods guard. 

85,298. Are you on the main line ?—Yes. 

85,294. (Mr. Galt.) Were you in the service of the 
company before that?—Yes; I have been in the 
service of the company about nine years and a half. 

—  —s- 85,295. (Chairman.) What were you before you 
were made goods guard?—A permanent guard on 
pilot trains, and breaksman. 

35,296. Are your hours of duty much about the 
same as the hours of the engirie-drivers on the main 
line ?—Much about the same. 

85,297. Do you run with the same driver usually ? 
—Yes. 
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35,264. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you speak of agitating tions you could suggest with reference to the number 


of waggons, and with whom discretionary power 
should be lodged ; and inasmuch as you say that the 
guard is liable to be fined if he exercises his diseretion 
as to not bringing a certain number of waggons, how 
would you suggest it should be managed ?—Of course 
if we had orders from the general office only to bring 
down a certain number of waggons, we should bring 
down that, number. There is no specified order at the 
present time, but we consider that our train load is 
from 65 to 70, or 75, or even 80 waggons. 

35,280. In the cases where guards are fined for not 
bringing down a suflicient number, on what grounds 
are they fined if they exercise their diseretion ?—I 
never was fined ; but there was a guard lately who had 
his notice given for not bringing more waggons after 
he had, I think, equal to 70. 1 have never had but 
one fine since I have been under the company. 

35,281. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the name of that 
guard ?—His name is Utock. 

85,282. (Mr. Galt.) Is it your opinion that there 
are a greater number of wageons brought down than 
can be brought down with safety ?—Yes, according to 
the break-power that we have at the present time. 

85,288. Through having this large number of wag- 
gons, does it oblige them to commit some irregularities 
which are contrary to the rules in reference to stopping 
the train, or anything of that sort, so as to prevent the 
train over-running ?—Yes, you cannot pull up quickly. 
If you have got a train of 72 waggons you require a 
longer distance before you can pull up than if you had 
50 or 55. 

35,284, I mean does having a train that you con- 
sider composed of too many waggons oblige you to do 
something irregular and inconsistent with the rules ? 
—Yes, running on the top of the waggons to put down 
the breaks. There is one thing that I wish to state. 
I must give the Taff Vale Company credit for making 
improvements now, because they are having steam 
breaks put on upon the engines, and I think every 
company ought to do the same. I wish to state what 
is due to the company. ‘They have got several engines 
with breaks on them. 

35,285. Have you seen engines worked with them ? 
—Yes; the one that [ am on now has got a steam 
break on it. 

85,286. Does it answer well ?—Yes, very well. 

35,287. (Chairman.) Is the steam break applied to 
the wheels of the engine ?—Yes, to the wheels of the 
engine only; not to the wheels of the tender. 

35,288. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you ever know of any 
accident arising from an engine-driver being incom- 
peteat in consequence of his working for a great 
number of hours ?—No, I never remember any. 

35,289. Or from the guard being incompetent ?—I 
do not remember one, 

35,290. (Mr. Galt.) You would not ¢ome to the 
conclusion from that, that 72 hours was not too much ? 
—Certainly not, I know it is too much, because we 
have fallen asleep sometimes. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES STREET examined. 


35,298. What are the regulations about the loads 
coming down 
different roads. We run pick-up trains. 

35,299. Are you on a pick-up train ?P—Yes, Tam on 
a pick-up train, a through goods train. The through 
goods trains stop at the several stations, that is to say, 
the main junctions and stations. 

35,300. Do you run mineral trains ?—Mixed trains 
of minerals and goods. 

35,301. What is the regulation as to the load with 
a pick-up train?—There is no stipulated number of 
waggons ; the up loads are classed according to the 
strength of the engine, as 

35,302. What number do you generally take ?— 
From 40 to 50. If I have 50 mixed empties and 
loaded, I consider that a train load. 
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to Cardiff ?—Different trains have. 
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35,303. With regard to the mineral trains, whit 
number do you consider a load >—If I have 65 or from 
that to 70, I go ahead with them. I do not stop for 
any more. 

35,304. But supposing you have got 65 on, and 
there are a lot of waggons left to be brought down, 
what do you do then ?—I leave them for other trains 
to bring on unless it is special traffic, tratlic ordered for 
shipment, and the vessel is under demurrage or some- 
thing of that sort, or they are perishable goods or cattle. 

35, 305. Then what do you do ;'do you take them 
on Yes, I take them on. 

35,306. And the minerals in addition ?>—If [ think 
I cannot take them all on without turning any out I 
turn out coals in the place of goods. 

35,307. Have you ever been blamed for not taking 
on more waggons?—I have been fined for not taking 
on a lot after i thought I had a sufficient load. 

35,308. Who fined you ?—Mr. Hermon, the traffic 
superintendent, but not the general superintendent. 

35,309. Who gave him the information which led 
him to fine you ?—That I cannot say. 

35,310. What is the usual course in such cases 
when a fine is inflicted >—The policeman reports to 
the inspector of that district where it occurs. 

35,811. Is the policeman expected to report if he 
sees you leaving goods behind, or only if he has 
ordered you to take them and you have refused ?—If 
a policeman gives signals against me stopping me after 
I whistle the accustomed whistle (of course I ride 
upon the engine and I instruct the driver), if I whistle 
and he does not drop the signal, we stop and see what 
he has for us to take one. 

35,312. (Mr. Galt.) Ave your instructions that you 
are to obey the policeman ?—Of course we use our 
own discretion in some cases ; but he has the ordering 
of the traffic out from his particular siding, and he is 
expected to stop trains to take it on. 

35,313, Have you, positive instructions to obey him 
when he tells you to take on traffic, or are you allowed 


‘ to use your own discretion as to the safety of it >—If 


he orders me to take on traffic when I have not my 
load I must do it. 

35,314. (Chairman.) What is your load, or have 
you any fixed number for a load ?. 

35,315. In this case when you were fined, what was 
your load ?—I had 30 loaded and 13 empties with a 
pick-up Rhondda goods train. 

35,316, Was that all that you took ? 
that I took. 

35,317. But that was not a load, was it ?—No, that 
was not a load; at least our traflie superintendent did 
not consider it a load. 

35,318. Did you consider it a load ?—I considered 
it a load for that train. 

35,319. What was the reason that you thought a 
comparatively short train was a load ?—Because we 
have orders to shunt for the following trains, and we 
were too heavy to shunt at that place. 

35,320. Have you ever known a case where you or 
other men in your position have been fined for not 
taking on extra waggons after you had 60 on already ? 
—I cannot say. 

35,321. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the largest number 

that you have ever had on and have been fined for not 
taking additional waggons on?—I do not recollect 
being fined only that once. I may have been fined, 
but I do not recollect it. 
35,322. (Mr. Galt.) Was there any investigation 
in the case when you were fined; did the traffic 
superintendent hear your statement and hear the 
policeman’s statement, and form a judgment from an 
examination of the case, or were you fined without 
having the case inquired intor—I do not know what 
investigation they had, but in a few days the driver 
was suspended for whistling by the signal. 

35,323. (Chairman.) Did he pass the signal >—No, 
he did not pass the signal against him, but he whistled 
the accustomed whistle for a load, and the policeman 
lowered the signal. 

85,324, (Mr. Galt.) What I want to know is this, 


—That was all 
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before you were fined were you summoned before the | * 
superintendent and called on to explain and give : 
your reasons for starting ?—No, I was fined first. 
was fined 10s. i 

35,325. Without being heard at all ?>—Yes, without 
being heard at all. 

35, 326. (Chairman.) Did you explain it to the ; 
superintendent afterwards P—TI went to his house and — 
explained it, and he told me I should have to pay | 
it, but he told me to see him ou I went twice to. 
see him, but I could not see him as he was otherwise © 
engaged ; ; so I sent him the fine enclosed in an enve- — 
lope. He kept the letter and stopped 5s. ~ 
35,327. So that you got back half of it >—Yes. 

35,3828. (Mr. Galt.) If I understand you correctly, 
you are not allowed to use your discretion as to the 
load when the policeman. says that you must take — 
more ?—We are not allowed to use much discretion. 

35,329. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any written order 
or instruction upon the subject ?—No stipulated num- 
ber. We have instructions to take on all intermediate 
siding traffic between. the different stations, and on 
the Rhondda goods we do take on all intermediate 
siding traffic. 

35,330. Is that the whole of the instruction >—And ~ 
of course we have to take on traffic for the stations 
and sidings below Pontypridd Junction. 

35,3831. Have you got the instructions here P—I — 
have not got the instructions in my pocket. 
35,332. (Mr. Galt.) Have you to take on all the 

intermediate traffic without any reference to what the 
number of waggons may be P—The instructions do not 
state the number of waggons, 

35,3388. Are you directed to take on all, absolutely, 
no matter what the number may be ?—No, of course 
we are allowed this discretion; for instance, that if I 
had 50 mixed waggons, if several of them were to 
report me I should not get fined. 

35,334. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there anything on the 
written instructions regulating the number or charac- 
ter of the waggons that you are to take on ?—No, 
there is no number, except it is on the inclines. On 
the main incline it is 350 tons per train engine, to be 
reguiated according to the weather in the case of the 
down loads, and 100 tons per train engine for the up 
loads, to be regulated according to the “weather. 

35,335. ( Mr. Galt.) What is the difference between 
the load that you would take according to whether 
the rails were greasy or whether they were. in good 
order >—It would make a lot of difference. 

35,336. How much; would it be 100 tons P—Oh 
no, net in the down loads. If, say, I have the Merthyr 
goods train coming down the main incline, 60 loaded 

waggons is very often the load, or sometimes 65, and 
from that to 70 (though it does not often exceed 70), 
that is, coal and goods mixed. I send by telegraph 
for two tanks and bank-riders from Troedyrhiew to 
Aberdare Junction. 

35,337. That is when the rails are in good order, 1 
suppose >—In any weather if I have that number. 

35,338. (Chairman.) Have you or any man in your 
train to go over the waggons while the train is in — 
motion to pin down the break ?—We are not allowed - 
to do that. 

35,339. And you do not do it ?—Of course I do 
not do it, because I have grown out of it, but I have 
done it many times. 

35,3840, Why do you not do it new ?—Because i. 
arrange for the engine to pull it. I put sufficient 
breaks down for the engine to pull it.. 

35,341. Is there any other person below you to do 
it, although you do not P—No, nobody does it in my 
train. I put sufficient breaks down to assist the train 
over the inclines. 

35,3842. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are directed not to’do 
it by your instructions ?—Yes. 

35,343. (Chairman.) It is different, is it not, so far 
as you know, with purely mineral trains ; have they 
not greater difficulty in regulating the breaks than in — 
the mixed trains ?—If they put a sufficient number of 
breaks down at starting and ride on the middle of the 
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train, A think that they may do without running over 
the coal, that is to say, to make the engine pull all the 

way down. ve 

| 35,344. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you yourself volun- 

tarily, or have you been by the superior officers or 
other officers, required to take such a large number of 
trucks that you could not arrange to take them down 
ithout running oyer the waggons to pin down the 
breaks ?—When I was on the coal trains I put suffi- 
 ¢ient breaks down on the level when the train was not 

going very fast. From Ystrad to the distance signal 
at Lhwynpia Upper Junction there is a considerable 
piece of flat, and just round there the driver as I was 
_ with used to come steady, and I used to walk on the 


35,345. Is it not all a matter of intelligent manage- 
ment to pin down a sufficient number of breaks in 
_ proportion to the length of the train at the proper 
time before you get speed on?— There is a diffi- 
culty in starting. It is owing to the men’s reck- 
 lessness a great deal. They want to get down soon 
erhaps. - 
~ 35,346. (Chairman.) So that they do not put their 
breaks down until after the train is going at speed ?— 
_ Yes, not till after the train is going quick. 
35,347. (Mr. Ayrton.) If when the train is begin- 
ing to take the bank you put the break down and 
jump into the middle of the train, and the business is 
done with intelligence, however long the train is you 
can equally well break it, cannot you ?—Yes, you 
must manage the trains. If you have a long train 
you must put a sufficient number of breaks down to 
keep it. 

- 35,348. (Chairman.) We are to understand that, no 
matter how long the train is, if that precaution is taken 
- there is no necessity for a man to run over the 
- waggons ?—I do not think there is. 

— _—-85,349. (Mr. Ayrton.) But if he starts and lets the 

train get under way, and then it begins to go a little 

too fast, he must run over the waggons to make good 
what he has omitted to do at first 7—Yes. 

35,350. (Mr. Galt.) In the case in which you were 
fined, why could not you have arranged, as you say, 
_ for the train to be of any length you thought proper ; 
_ if you had arranged the breaks properly, what objec- 
tion had you when the policeman required you to 
take more traffic on?—I did not object to taking the 
traffic on in consideration that I had too much to 
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35,361. (Chairman.) Are you a breaksman in the 
employ of the London and North-western Railway 
Company ?—Yes. ; 

35,362. How long have you been in the service of 
the company ?—Highteen years last November. 

85,863. And during how much of that time have 
you been in your present post ?—As a road breaks- 
_man I have been 13 years. 

85,364. Will you describe to the Commission what 
__ your duties are ?—On arriving at a train we look our 
wagons over, and see if our van lights are on, or see 
if they are ready for lighting if it is daylight ; then 
we hook them all together and see that all the loads 
are properly sheeted, and that there is nothing hanging 
over so as to catch any passing trains; then we tell 
the driver what the train consists of, and where he 


journey. 
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take, but it was in consideration of the train being too 
heavy to shunt on the main line for the following 
trains. 

35,351, Was that the only case in which any differ- 
ence of opinion arose between you and any of the 
policemen with regard to the trains ?—Yes, that is the 
only case that I can recollect. 

35,352. (Chairman.) Have you had any difficulty 
since then in the case of similar trains to that, in get- 
ting them shunted properly owing to the amount of 
the load ?—I am afraid I have not made myself quite 
understood. When I say “shunting,” I mean to pull the 
whole of my train down at the place and to shove it 
back on to the up line to allow other trains that are 


. following me to precede me. 


35,353. Since that occurrence have you had any 
difficulty in doing that shunting owing to your having 
too heavy a load ?—I was told when I took my fine 
back that I had an engine capable of taking more, and 
since that time I have taken more and let the trains 
behind stop behind me at every place till I was light 
enough to shunt on to the up line. 


35,354. How do you get light enough ?-—By putting | 


off traffic at the different stations, below Pontypridd 
for instance. 

35,355. Surely the station-master or the policeman 
has power to make you shunt back in order to let other 
traffic pass?—He cannot make the engine stronger 
than she is. We do not attempt to shunt back. 

35,356. Has there been no difficulty about that? 
—Nothing. I never heard of anything since that ; but 
that is not very long ago, it is only about a month 
ago. 

35,357. Have you any further statement which 
you would wish to make to the Commission ?—No, I 
am not aware of any. 

35,358. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any suggestion te 
make to the Commission as to anything by which you 
think the service could in any way be improved ?>—Our 
company are very good if we make suggestions, Some- 
times they do them and sometimes they do not; but I 
think eventually it is done. 

35,359. (Chairman.) Have there been many acci- 
dents among the men within the past year or two 
years ?>—I cannot recollect many, there have been some. 

35,360. From all that you hear, do you think that 
more men in proportion are killed upon your railway 
than upon other railways ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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RicHARD Simpson called in and examined. 


35,365. What is the ordinary length of your day’s 
work ?—It varies very much, from eight hours up to 
20 or 22. 

35,366. What portion of the railway do you work 
over ?—Between Liverpool and Leeds, Liverpool and 
Oldham, and Liverpool and Guide Bridge. 

35,367. Short trips and long trips alternately ?—Yes. 
In the case of the Guide Bridge trips we should be 
back in about eight hours. In the trip from Liver- 
pool to Oldham (we go there and back the same as to 
Guide Bridge) the time occupied would be 13 hours 
from the time we came to our duties to the time we 
were due back again, and the Leeds trips vary from 


eight hours to 14 hours; we only make the single ~ 


vurney from Liverpool to Leeds; then we go from 

Leeds back to Liverpool again after having rested. 
35,368. What course of instruction had you before 

taking your present post of breaksman?—I went 
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through all the degrees from a boy to number taking, 
shunting, and then on to road breaksman. 

35,369. Have you had any difficulty as to the equip- 
ments in the vans which you use ?—Yes. 

35,370. In what way have you had a difficulty ?— 
Sometimes we have to take vans out without any 
equipments at all being in them; in fact I was once 
suspended for three days because I refused to take 
out a van without any equipments in it; and there 
was another van which had equipments in it standing 
at the same time on the road next to mine, and the 
shunters actually would not take this van out; and 
because I refused to take out the van which was not 
equipped, I was suspended, as I have said, for three 
days. 

35,371. What are the equipments which you con- 
sider necessary ?—Spare couplings, tail rope, 12 deto- 
nating signals, fire bucket, a lever, and the lamps. | 

35,372. Are you speaking now of what is contained 
in the Company’s rules ?—Yes, in the Company’s 
rule books. 

35,373. What was there in that van which you 
considered was not properly equipped ?—Nothing at 
all. 

35,374. No tools ?—No tools at all. 

35,375. To whom did you complain?’—To the 
shunters in the first place, and then to the inspec- 
tor. 

35,376. On that occasion did you start with the 
train in the van which had been provided for it ?— 
No, I shunted out the other van myself, and took it 
away. 

35,377. Were you suspended for taking out the 
other van, or were you supended for declining to take 
the first ?>—-For declining to take the first. 

35,378. Was that the reason given; had you a 
written statement of suspension ?— No, I had no 
written statement, I only had notice from the superin- 
tendent at Edge Hill that I must be off work. 

35,379. What is the date of this occurrence ?—It 
was the 17th, 18th, and 19th of January last year, 
1875. 

35,380. Did you ask any one for permission to 
move the van which you used ?—I told the inspector 
that I should not take out the van which had been 
provided for me on account of its having no tools in 
it, and he went down to look at the van, and said, 
that he considered it quite proper for me to take out, 
that he did not see anything amiss in it. So I told 
him that it had no tools in it, and that this van which 
was on the next road had tools in it. But that did 
not matter; I must take that van and no other. He 
went away and returned in a few minutes and told me 
that I could take the van out as I wished to do, but 
that he would report me for not taking the other. 

385,881. (Mr. Galt.) Did you say that it was con- 
trary to the instructions of the Company to take out 
avan without its being properly equipped ?—I told 
him that it was a rule that we should have these 
equipments in the van. But that did not matter, I 
must take this van because he ordered me to take it. 
He reported me more for going against his orders, 
than for anything else, I expect. ‘i 

35,382. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is this the only time that 
this has ever occurred to you ?—Not the only time of 
taking vans out without equipments. In fact it has 
been a frequent occurrence, and is so yet. 

35,383. (Chairman.) Have you suffered any incon- 
venience owing to the want of tools and other equip- 


’ ments in your vans ?—If we ask for any tools we can 


get them supplied for regular vans, but with extra 
vans they will not supply them, at least they have not 
done so yet. With regular vans, if we go to an in- 
spector and tell him that we are short of any tools he 
will give us an order to go to the lamp man and get 
them if they are on the premises. 

35,384. Does not that remove the difficulty of which 
vou have spoken ?—Yes, but this case of mine was 
when my own van was away; it had gone in for 
repairs into the waggon shop, and, therefore, I had to 
take a special break van, 
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35,385. But when you arrived at a station further 
along the line, could you not have got out and got 
what you required ?+—No, not before Leeds. 

35,386. You say that it is only in the case of extra 
or special vans that the difficulty exists ?—Yes, that 
is all the difficulty that exists at our stations. 

35,387. You have given us, roughly speaking, the 
length of your day’s work. Have you found that 
you have suffered from having too long a day, too 
many hours at one time?—Yes, we find that it 
injures our health to a great degree. 

35,388, Are you now speaking of yourself or of 
the men generally ?—Of the men generally. 

35,389. But as regards yourself, have you suffered 
from that cause ?-—Yes, I have suffered 1o this extent, 
that I have had to stop off on account of having such 
very severe colds through being exposed to the weather 
so long. 

35,390. Have you got’ particulars of your work for 
any definite period in consecutive order ?—I have the 
particulars of a month’s work ; this was four weeks’ 
working which they wished us to try on what is termed 
the trip system, that is to say, to have so much for the 
journey. In the first week on the 15th November 
last (this was a Monday) I ran to Leeds. I started 
from Edge Hill at 4.40 p.m., but I booked on at Edge 
Till at 3.40; I arrived at Leeds at 4.15 the next 
morning, and finished duty at 5.15. That makes 13 
hours 35 minutes for that day’s work. 

35,391. Can you-show us what proportion of that 
day’s work you were actually running; how many 
hours from stating point to arrival ?—Eleven hours ou 
the road, and just an hour at each end. 

35,392. Have you generally very long delays on 
that trip >—Yes, on this trip very much so. 

35,393. Delays of an hour at a time ?—Yes; or 
more than that; we have to go through Widnes goods 
yard, and it is a place where there is generally a rough 
lot of waggons to pick up. 

35,394. You are working most of the time that you 
are so delayed ?—Yes, most of that time. 

35,395. Will you go on to tell us your work for the 
next day of that week ?—The next day I commenced 
duty at 3.20 p.m. and finished duty at 12.45 midnight, 
making altogether 9 hours 25 minutes. Then the 
next day, Wednesday, I commenced duty at 4.10 p.m. 
and finished duty at 6.10 the next morning, making 
14 hours. 

35,396. That is going back again ?—Going back to 
Leeds. Then on Thursday I commenced duty at 
3.20 p.m. and finished duty at 1.55 a.m., making 10 
hours 85 minutes. On Friday I commenced duty at 
4.20 p.m.and finished duty at 6 a.m., making 13 hours 
40 minutes. On Saturday I commenced duty at 3.20 
p-m. and finished duty at 12.55 a.m., making 9 hours 
35 minutes. The total for that week was 70 hours 
50 minutes. 

35,397. Have you the totals tor the other weeks, 
without going into the separate days ?>—For the second 
week of that month the total was’ 64 hours 35 minutes, 
for the third week it was 65 hours 35 minutes, and 
for the fourth week it was 80 hours 55 minutes. 

35,398 That is the trip system, I understand you to 
say ?—Yes. 

35,399. Is that adopted now generally ?—No, they 
wished us to adopt it, but we found that we could not 
do so on account of the length of duty that we were 
working at the time. ; . 

35,400. Was there any objection felt to that system 
by the men owing to the lodging at the other end 
away from home ?—No, not on that account ; only we 
considered that we should not be able to carry it on, 
on account of the long days which we were making, 

35,401. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest time that 
you have worked yourself’ ?—25 hours. 

35,402. That was an “exceptional case, I suppose ? 
Yes, it was an exceptional case. 

35,408. Was there not a necessity fer it in that 
case ?—It was through other trains being on the road, 
delays on the road. There was no aceident that 
caused it. 
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35,404. Do you consider that you had any legiti- 
mate cause of complaint on that occasion ; it could 
not be helped, as I understand you ?—Not particularly 
on that occasion; but with the same train we 
have 

35,405. On what particular occasion was it that you 
hhaye to complain of being worked more than is 
necessary >—On this 2 a.m. train that we leave Hdge 
Hill with for Oldham. That is a train which we 
very seldom finish under 18 hours at the least, and it 
frequently gets to 20 hours. 

85,406. Is that the case at present ?—Yes, that is a 
very strong case that we have had to lay before our 
masters ; they have not remedied it yet. 

35,407. Is that train so timed on the time-table or 
are there exceptional causes ?—It is through excess 
work at stations and stopping to let other trains pass 
by us, and owing to other trains being in front 
of us. 

35,408. Have you made any suggestion to your 
superintendent by which these long hours could be 
avoided ?—Yes. We have pointed out that if certain 
stops were knocked off it would expedite the trains 
to such a degree that we should get in sooner. 

30,409. What is the reply which you have received 
to that suggestion ?—They have not sent us a reply, 
but they have not altered it. 

35,410. (Mr. Ayrton.) Where are the stops ?—At 
the roadside stations between Warrington and Stock- 

ort. 

35,411. On these occasions when you are kept so 
long out, how long do you remain at places where you 
stop ?>—At such a place as Stockport we should be as 
much as two hours. 

38,412. What are you doing all that two hours ?— 
Putting off waggons and attaching other waggons to 
the train, and stopping for other trains to pass. We 
have to cross the junction every shunt we make, and 
in the case of every train going into or coming from 
Yorkshire the engine has to set back to let them pass. 

35,413. (Chairman.’ This train, as I understand, 
was a pick-up train throughout the journey >—Yes. 

35,414. (Mr. Galt.) You say that you never got 
any reply to your application to have this grievance, 
as you considered it, remedied, but have you made 


_ personal application to the superintendents ?>—Yes, 


to the Liverpool superintendent and to the Manchester 
superintendent. 

35,415. Did neither of them give any explanation 
or make any suggestion ?—No, not to us; and the 
train is still carried on on this old system yet. 

35,416. (Chairman.) How often have you to work 
that train ?—Hvery seventh week now. 

35,417. Do the other men have to work it at the 
same interval ?—Yes. 

35,418. (Mr. Galt.) Could-you give us, with regard 
to that long week’s work of which you have spoken, 
the particulars of each day. There are some days 
that are short time, and others that you do not work 
at all, I understand ?—-f was on-that train last week, 
and I can give you the particulars of it. 

35,419. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long were you out ?>— 
Last Monday week I was out 18} hours on that train. 

35,420. How did you spend that 18} hours >—We 


left Edge Hill about half an hour behind time to start 


with, and we got up to what they term Edgeley Junc- 
tion (that is where the Stockport line joins the Crewe 
and the Buxten line), and we stood there I should 
think close on an hour or an hour and a half, waiting 
to come off the branch, while other trains were coming 
off from the Crewe and Buxton line. 


35,421. All that time you were doing nothing, in 


- fact 2—During that time we were doing nothing at all. 


35,422. (Chairman.) But during that time did you 
know at what moment you might be called on ?—No. 

35,423. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose you could guess 
pretty well, could you not, from experience and know- 
ledge of the traffic ?—No, because it was a stoppage 
out of course. We had no right, as we considered, to 
have been kept at that junction so long as they did 
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keep us. We should go on in our turn; as we came 
there first we should have gone on first. 

35,424. (Mr. Galt.) Could you leave your train 
during that time, or could you go to sleep, or take 
any rest ?—No. 

35,425. Could you leave the train at all, in fact ?— 
No, because it is on a heavy incline. 

35,426. (Chairman.) Is that portion of the line 
worked on the block system ?—No, not between 
Cheadle and this junction; not the absolute block 
system. 

35,427. I mean is that portion where this delay 
took place ?—No, it is worked on the permissive 
block. 

35,428. (Mr. Ayrton.) When did you get another 
delay on that journey >—We would perhaps be delayed 
an hour again between there and Mosley through 
other trains being in front of us owing to the block 
system. 

35,429. Do you mean that you would be delayed 
on a siding ?——No, on the main line, stopping at dif- 
ferent block stations. 

35,4380. (Chairman.) During that hour you were 
not standing still, but stopping at various stations on 
the line ?—Yes, between Stockport and Mosley. Then 
we would be delayed again at a place called Lees, on 
the Oldham branch, after leaving Greenfield, by a 
shunting engine clearing the station of empty waggons; 
when we arrive there this engine has sometimes backed 
the waggons across on to our road to let the passenger 
train coming from Oldham pass; and owing to that 
we have been delayed as long as 30 minutes or 40 
minutes at Lees. Then we go to Oldham, and we 
have all the empties to shunt out of their warehouse 
road before we can put our waggons in. 

35,431. How long are you kept waiting there P— 
Very often an hour ; and then we go to Clegg Street. 
We are not very long at Clegg Street ; but coming 
back we have to pick these empties up at Glodwick 
Road that we have shunted out going down; and we 
leave there for Greenfield, and the same engine that 
stopped us when we were coming often stops us at the 
same place, sometimes as much as an hour, between 
Oldham and Greenfield, and then, when we get to 
Greenfield, there may be a passenger train to go, and 
we may be there 40 minutes waiting for trains to go 
by. Then we leave there for Guide Bridge, and there 
is another delay there for attaching waggons, an odd 
wageon here and an odd waggon there ; very often an 
hour or an hour and a half is spent in doing that. 
Then at Heaton Norris the same thing happens again ; 
we are delayed there finishing our train and asking 
what they have there to go forward, and waiting for 
trains to pass the junction, and if they have any road- 
side waggons they put them on our train to take 


forward ; and through having those roadside waggons, » 


many a time we are delayed as much as half an hour 
at Broad Heath to wait for passenger trains coming 
from the Manchester South Junction line on account 
of our having to stop at these roadside stations with 
those waggons ; whereas if we had not those waggons 
they would let us have a run to Warrington in front 
of the passenger train. Then we come to Widnes, 
another place where we have a great delay with the 
trains from putting some of our waggons off there and 
attaching others; and then to Ditton, where we are 
delayed waiting for a passenger train, and then to 
Speke Junction. We wait a long while at both those 
places waiting for passenger trains to come from 
Crewe, London, and Chester, trains to pass before us, 
before they will allow us to run into Edge Hill. 
Those, I think, are the particulars respecting that 
train. 

35,432. What was your work the next day ?—I was 
on the same train the next day. 

35,483. How long an interval of rest had you after 
getting home on the Monday before starting again ?— 
I booked off at half-past 7, I believe. I should get 
home about 8 o’clock in the evening, and I should 
have to leave home again at 12 at midnight. J should, 
therefore, have about four hours- and a half at home 
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before resuming duty again, and then I should have 
19 hours and 5 minutes the next day. 

35,434. You would get home about 8 o’clock that 
night 2—About 9 o’clock, an hour later than the night 
e Then I had a rest day the next day, 


previous. 
Wednesday. 4 

35,435. Are you paid by the day ?—We are paid by 
the week. 

35,436, That being a rest day, therefore, makes no 
difference as to that?—If we did not make our 60 
hours in the week they would stop it off us. On 
Thursday I was on duty 16 hours. Then I had 
another rest day on Friday, and was out again on 
Saturday for 175 hours. 

35,437. After these long spells of work do. you 
feel a difficulty owing to fatigue in performing your 
duties ?—Yes, on such mornings as that Tuesday 
morning following the work of the Monday. Of 
course [ felt then that I could have done with some 
more sleep. 

35,438. That means that you wanted more sleep ? 
-~Yes, and I had great difficulty in keeping my eyes 
open on that journey. 

35,489. (Mr. Galt.) How many hours altogether 
was that week’s work ?—Seventy-one hours 5 minutes. 

35,440. (Chairman.) You have kept your health 
pretty well, I suppose ?—Yes, as far as I am concerned 
I have kept my health pretty well. 

35,441. Do you mean that your mates have suffered ? 
—Yes, my mates have suffered; two of them have 
been off some weeks at a time. 

35,442. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any other complaint 
to make with regard to the six weeks; do these 
long hours occur in them at all ?—Yes; there is 
another train with which we are generally a long 
while on the road. I speak of the 4.40 train from 
Edge Hill to Leeds. There is sometimes 16. hours on 
that turn, going from Edge Hill to Leeds. 

35,443. (Chairman.) How many miles is that ?—T 
believe it. is about 74. It is only a short distance to 
bé so long in going, but it is a very difficult road to 
get along, the Yorkshire road, now. 

35,444. How many hours in that week were you 
required to work ?—I should explain that our weeks 
start on a Friday and finish with the following Thurs- 
day night. We work Friday and Saturday nights on 
one turn, and then the four following nights on a 
different turn. It was 81 hours 10 minutes that 
week. 

35,445. (Mr. Galt.) Then, in fact, your time is 
longer in those weeks than in the weeks in which you 
have the 18 or 20 hours in a day ?—The total which 
I gave for that week included one trip to Leeds as 
well. If Ihad given you the total from the Friday 
to the Thursday of that week it would have amounted 
to more than 71 hours; but I give you the week on 
the one turn itself, that is, the Oldham turn. Of 
course we have two days in that week off. 

35,446. Then in fact you complain of overwork 
continuously >—Yes, of these long journeys. We 
work a long journey, we will say the same as that 
which I haye described, for two days together, and then 
we must play off to make the time right; but that is 
not what we want; we want to work as near 10 hours 
as we possibly can every day ; we do not want to be off 
one day and then to be on for a long while the next. 

35,447. But have you laid before your superinten- 
dents any plan by which that could be carried out ; 
would there not be great difficulty in equalising the 
time ?—There certainly would be difficulty without 
curtailing the journeys; that would be the only way I 
can see to do it. 

35,448, But do you not think that it would be 
desirable for you to lay some distinct plan before your 
superintendents by which it could be carried out; 
there must always be inequalities, must there not ; you 
cannot adopt a uniform time of 10 hours a day ? 
—There would be a difficulty on account of the 
different routes which the trains take and the differ- 
ence of the journeys. 

35.449, You are well acquainted with the working 
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of railway traffic, would it be possible, in your opinion, 
to make anything like an equalised time of 10 hours 
a day in the same way as in ordinary work ?>—The 
only way that I could see would be to break the 
journey sooner, not go so far. Say, on the Leeds 
train go as far as Stockport, and there let the Leeds 
men meet us, and let us turn back to Liverpool. 
35,450, Have you ever suggested that to the super- 
intendents >—No, I do not suppose we have. 


35,451. (Chairman.) I suppose they consider that 


the superintendents are the best qualified to arrange 
the traffic ?—Yes, that, is what they do consider ; 
they take very little notice of these complaints if it is 
not just to their liking. 

35,452. (Mr. Galt.) But do you not consider it 
desirable that the men when they have a grievance 
should point out what it is, and-should say what would 
meet the necessity of the ¢ase?—Yes, we do that, 
and have done it. ; ; . 

35,453. Have you done it in this case >—In this 
case we have not; but with the Oldham turn we have 
suggested turning back at Greenfield instead of going 
on to Oldham from Greenfield. 

35,454, Has that suggestion been attended to ?— 
No notice has been taken of it, no further than 
announcing the receipt of our favour. 

35,455. (Chairman.) Are there any other ‘points 
connected with safety which you wish to lay before 
the Commission?—There is a branch at Liverpool 
which I wish to speak about, the Bootle branch. 

35,456. What is the traffic on that line; is it pas- 
senger or goods traffic ?—Both passenger and goods. 
It should be worked according to rule on the absolute 
block system between Edge Hill and Bootle ; but 
after the last passenger train which leaves Bootle at 
8.40 at night the block system is abolished between 
Stanley Cattle Junction and Bootle, and then trains 
follow one another anyhow; and at Walton, on the 
Cemetery Bridge, there are some sidings and a cross- 
over road from one line to the other; and, it being a 
steep incline from Bootle up to Walton, there is gene- 
rally a bank engine which follows the goods trains up 
to assist them up this incline; then the bank engine 
runs on to this crossing on the Cemetery Bridge, and 
the breaksman or the fireman has to put on the signals, 
turn the engine across, and after the engine goes 
through the points he has to run after it and catch the 
engine to go down to Bootle. 

35,457. Does any danger arise from that particular 
practice ?—There have been two or three mishaps 
and collisions; one engine running into another, and 


the like; and one or two men have been fined through 


that. | 

35,458. Within what period do you speak ?—That 
would be extending over rather a lengthy period; 
four or five years. 

35,459. Has any complaint or representation been 
made on ‘the subject to the inspector of the district 
or to the superiniendent ’—Yes, both to the locomo- 
tive superintendent and to the traffic superintendent. 

35,460. On the ground of danger ?—Yes. 

35,461. Have you to work on this section of the 
line ?—No, not on that section. 

35,462. How does the matter come under your 
knowledge ?—Through the men themselves acquaint- 
ing me with it. I had a little experience myself one 
night on a similar occasion to that ; I live at Walton 
myself, and, of course, lam frequently on-that branch, 
going backwards and forwards, 

35,463. (Mr. Galt.) Do the men much complain 
of the working of this >—They have when .they have 
had a mishap, and perhaps been fined through the 
mishap; they have complained of the want of a man 
to be at these points and signals. 

35,464. Have any of them ever been hurt ?—No, I 
have not heard of any of them being hurt through 
it. : 

35,465. (Chairman.) You say that the block system 
is abandoned after a certain hour; are the same signals 
used in the day as are used at night ?—No; they 
generally work the signals at the passenger station in 
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the day time during the time that the passenger trains 
are running, because they stop till the last passenger 
trains leave. ‘ 

35,466. And during the night are those same signals 
used >—No, the signals on the Cemetery bridge are 

used then. 

35,467. So that there is a separate set of signal-arms 
used in the night from what are used in the day ?— 

Yes. 
35,468. Would that be an assistance to the men 
owing to the block system not being in force; is it 
not desirable that there should in this case be a separate 
signal to avoid confusion ?-—Yes; I should say myself 
that these signals on the Cemetery bridge should be 
used both night and day, because that is where the 
points are for turning engines across on to the other 
line. 
85,469. They are not used during the day, as I 
understand you?—Very seldom. If they are used 
there, it is when there is a shunting engine at these 
Sidings shunting, and of course the man attends to 
them. ; ; 

35,470. Is there a signal cabin there >—No, there is 
no signal cabin, 

35,471. How are the men protected, supposing that 
a train is at these points during the night, how is the 
line protected from a following train ?— There is 
nothing to protect it without they put those signals 
up. ; 
"35,472. But when you put them up, and when the 
engine is clear of the points who takes them off ?— 
The fireman or else a breaksman if he is with him. 

35,473. And then away they go?— Then away 
they go. 

35,474. (Mr. Galt.) As regards the propelling of 
_ trains, is there any complaint made with reference to 

that >—Yes, they propel trains between Heaton Lodge 
and Marsden, and we all consider that it is a very 
dangerous practice, because—we will say there was a 
buffer off a waggon, one side of a waggon, on going 
round these sharp curves which there are on that part 
of the line, it would be sure to knock the waggon off 
the rails. 

25,475. (Chairman.) You are speaking of an engine 
behind?—Yes. Atsucha placeas Bradley Junction and 
Huddersfield they go right in and out through platform 
sidings almost in the form of an “§,” and if a buffer 
happened to be off one of these waggons, and this 
engine behind, they would have no support against 
the waggon following it. ‘The consequence would be 
that when it was going through these crossings it 
would be canted off the road. 

35,476. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any complaint with 
reference to the employment of any unqualified or 
inexperienced men on your part of the line ?—Yes, I 
have got two instances here. I had a learner with 
myself at one time at Leeds. I had taken this learner 
out with me to Leeds, and we went to bed there, and 
when we got up and came to our train in the after- 
noon, the inspector on duty wanted to know who this 
man was that was along with me, and I told him that 
he was a learner from Edge Hill learning the road, 
and the inspector said that he had just come in time 
for working a special to Liverpool from Leeds. But 
we had had orders that whenever a learner went out 
with us to learn the road he must return with us. 

85,477. (Chairman.) From whom did you get those 
orders P—From our inspector. 

35,478. Was he of the same rank as the inspector 
who spoke to you on this occasion ?—Yes, he was of 
‘the same rank. I refused to allow this learner to 
leave me in order to work this special, and because I 
refused to allow him to leave me, the inspector re- 
ported me in order to get me into trouble over it if he 
could. | Ra os 

35,479. et Galt.) Did you direct his attention 
to the rule that the man was net allowed to leave you ? 
—Yes. ta 

35,480. (Chairman.) What happened ?—Nothing 
did happen, only it shows what some of the inspectors 
would do or do do. ‘ 
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35,481. Are you sure that he reported you ?>—Yes. 
35,482. (Mr. Galt.) But would any attention be 
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refused to break the rules ?—No, there was no notice 
taken of it regarding me at the time, not to put me 
into any trouble or fine me through it. Of course 
they considered that I had done my duty in not 
allowing the man to leave; but the inspector actually 
made it out that the man was willing to work this 
special himself, only I would not allow him. Now I 
told him just before starting, when we had joined our 
train, to go down near the break-van and hook one 
particular place while I hooked another, and then a 
man called him across to speak to him, and we actually 
left him behind. 

35,483. (Chairman.) Why did you leave him be- 
hind ?—He did not notice that 1t was going. 

35,484. Was it not your business to tell him ?—I 
did not know till I got into the van that he was left 
behind. 

35,485. You mention this circumstance, I suppose, 
to show that he was not fit to take the charge of a 
special >—Yes. And as to the man wishing to work 
it himself I may add that when the man found 
that we had left him behind he actually went down 
to the passenger station and took the first passeage: 
train home. That did not look as if he was very 
willing to work the special, There was another 
case where I had a learner to the same place, Leeds. 
We left Liverpool with the 4.40 p.m.; we finished at 
Leeds about 1 o’clock the next day at noon. It had 
been raining all the night; we were wringing wet 
through ; we were due out again at 4.20, so 1 went 
to this same inspector, and told him to provide a 
man for my train in the afternoon as I should not be 
fit to return with it. 

35,486. How many hours had you been out ?—I 
finished about 12.40; it would be 21 hours that I had 
been out at that time. The inspector told me that he 
had no men to send with the train. Well, I said, “ If 
“ you have no men to send with the train you must 
* keep the train till I have had sufficient rest and 
‘ dried my clothes ; then I will come and take charge 
“ of it.” So he agreed to that on account of being 
short-handed. I had a learner with me that time, and 
we could not find lodgings for him where I lodged (we 
were in private lodgings there), so I told him to take 
the first passenger train and go home. But instead of 
doing that he went back to the van, made the fire up 
again, and lay down in the van; and towards 6 in the 
afternoon when they were going down, I suppose to 
see if I had come back, they found this learner in the 
break, and they sent him off in charge of the train to 
Liverpool. And he had never been out with a train 
in his life before, neither learning the road nor ‘any- 
thing else. That was on the 16th November 1873. 

35,487. Did the train get to its destination all right ¢ 
—Yes. 

35,488. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any complaints as 
to boys being employed in responsible duties >—Yes, 
we find great difficulty at stations on the road through 
that. There is a place called Garston; when trains 
go there to be made up-+there are iwo boys there, one 
like an undertaking lad, and the other attends to the 
points. 

35,489. What ages are those boys?—One would 
be 15 and the other 17. 

35,490. (Chairman.) What is the difficulty which 
you experience in that respect /—They are flighty and 
wayward, They will come and tell you that they 
have certain waggons in a siding, and when you go 
to that siding they are, perhaps, a far different lot of 
waggons from what they say. At other times they 
will tell you that there are such-and-such waggons for 
you, and you attach those waggons, and then they 
will come and say that there is so-and-so in another 
siding for you. Then you have to break up your 
train to attach these other waggons. 

35,491. Is there no station-master there to keep 
them in order ?—We never see one. 

35,492. But is there one ?—Yes. ' 
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35,498. Have you complained to him?—No, not 
about this. 

35,494. Is not the station-master responsible for the 
work being properly done ?—He has to attend to the 
dock; he is very seldom up at this top end, as we 
call it. 

35,495. (Mr. Galt.) What you want is to have 
properly qualified men there, I suppose?—Yes, to 
assist us in getting the work done ; not only to tell us 
that the waggons are there, but to assist us in dis- 
patching the train. 

35,496. Is there any station besides that in which 


you have to complain of boys being employed to do . 


the work of men ?—Not on our road, not that I have 
to meet with. There are these porter boys at some of 
the roadside passenger stations, but then we never 
have much dealings with them. 

35,497. Have you any complaint to make of the 
overloading of trains >— Yes, there is a very bad plan 
>, I left Edge Hill once with 44 
waggons, and the consequence was that we stuck in 
in Edge Hill bank the first thing, and had to wait 
there for a bank engine to bank us up, and then we 
had to shunt at Speke junction for some passenger 
train to pass us. 

35,498. Had you made any complaint before start- 
ing that you had too great a load ?—It is no use, they 
take no notice of it. Copley Hill at Leeds is another 
place where they overload trains. 

35,499. (Chairman.) Frequently do you mean ?— 
Yes, frequently. 

35,500. (Mr. Galt.) Is it usual in any cases to ask 
the driver if he has got too great a load ?—No, it is 
generally we, the breaksmen, that make the complaint, 
because we generally know what is a fair load to take, 
and of course if we see that they are putting more on 
tlian we consider is a fair load, we go to them and say, 
“ You are overdoing us to-night, you have got so-and- 
«so. Oh, he will take them” is all the answer we 
get from them. 

35,501. Do you mean to say that invariably they 
pay no attention to your complaints, or is it only 
occasionally ?—It is when they overload us, and we go 
to them complaining that they have overloaded us, that 
they take no notice of us. 

35,502. (Chairman.) You have laid several points 
before us now. Is there any other particular point that 
you wish to lay before the Commissioners with re- 
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gard to the safety of working ?—No, not as regard 
safety. ay . 

35,503. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever found your- 
self unable, through the work which you have been 
doing, to give your attention to the train?—Yes, I 
have found it a great difficulty. ; 

35,504, Often >—Well, not often, only on these par- 
ticular trains, this Oldham train where we have to 
work a couple of days together on that train. I find 
that there is another point on which I have made a 
note, the attaching of two or three trains together from 
Ditton to Edge Hill. 

35,505. (Chairman.) Is that to avoid a block ?— 
Yes. 

35,506. (Mr. Ayrton.) What difficulty is there in 
that?’—I have not heard of any accidents, but it is 
rather a ticklish job todo. | 

35,507. At what pace do you run there?— On 
that length we run from about 12 to 15 miles an 
hour. 

35,508. How long is the length ?—About 10 miles. 

85,509. (Mr. Galt.) What difficulty should there 
be; if they are all attached- together they virtually 
make one train ?—In case of anything happening to 
the waggons in front, for example a waggon axle 
breaking, or a coupling breaking, then the draw bar 
dropping down would throw this waggon off the road, 
and then heap them up one upon another. 

35,510, (Mr, Ayrton.) Do you think it would do 
so at the pace of 13 miles an hour ?—Yes, 

35,511. (Mr. Gait.) Tf all the engines were in 
front ?—It would be brought to a sudden stop at the 
vear portion of the train, if there were no engine 
nehind. 

35.512. (Mr. Ayrton.) You put breaks in the 
middle of trains to stop them, do you not?—We 
never do. 

35,513. But that is done >—They used to do it. 

25,514. And they do it now in passenger trains, do 
they not ?—Yes. On these roads where there are so 
many inclines, I consider it a very dangerous prac- 
tice to have coaches behind the break van. I should 
say myself that there ought to be a break van at 
either end of the train, because if anything happened 
to any vehicle in the rear of the break van, such 
as a coupling giving way when going up a heavy 
incline, there is nothing that could save a serious 
collision. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. ° 
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35,515. (Chairman.) With what railway are you con- 
nected ?—The Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway. 

35,516. What position do you hold there ?>—Engi- 
neer of the permanent way and works; not of the 
locomotives. ; 

35,517. How long have you held that office >—For 
eight years on this railway. ; 

35,518. Have any general alterations as regards the 
permanent way been made within the last few years ? 
—Yes, we remodelled the whole of the permanent 
way. Originally the line from Westland Row to 
Kingstown had been laid with a single-headed rail 
weighing 45 lbs. to the yard in chairs with fixed lon- 
gitudinal sleepers, and the line from Harcourt Street 
to Wicklow, and from Kingstown to Bray, which is 
the junction, had been laid, under Mr. Brunel’s super- 


intendence, with a way similar to that adopted by the 
Great Western Company, that is to say, a 56 lb. flat 
bridge rail, laid on longitudinal sleepers. When I 
came upon the line I found that they had been gradually 
renewing both those systems of way by putting an 
80 lb. flange on an 80 bridge rail, with a longitudinal 
sleeper. I disapproved of that, for I do not consider 
that such a heavy rail as that is fit for longitudinal 
sleepers. We used these rails as far as was practicable, 
and we have now got the entire system into one of an 
80 lb. bridge rail on cross sleepers for the line from 
Harcourt Street to Wicklow, and a double-headed 
steel rail with chairs for the line from Westland Row 
to Kingstown, which is our heaviest traffic. 

35,519. (Larl of Belmore.) Did you not use stone 
sleepers at one time ?—Yes, on the Kingstown line, 
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35,520. And were not you obliged to give them up 
on account of the jarring >—They were given up long 
before I had any connexion with the line. 

85,521; ( Chairman.) Have you noticed any special 
effect upon the rolling stock in consequence of’ this 
change ?—It has improved the rolling stock very 
much, 

35,522. Does the system of tires come under your 
control ?—No; they are under the locomotive superin- 
tendent. 

35,523. What number of miles have you open ?— 
We have 122 miles of line forward. 

85,524. Is it double or single >—The greater por- 
a of it is single. We have only 18 miles of double 
ine. 

35,525, Does the system of working the traffic come 
under your superintendence ?—Not the arrangement of 
the trains ; that is under the traffic superintendent. 

85,526. On which portion of the system is the 
double line?—The portion from Westland Row to 
Kingstown, and from Harcourt Street to Bray; there 
are six miles from Westland Row to Kingstown, and 
12 miles from Harcourt Street to Bray. 

35,527. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any bits of double 
__ line on the single line >—No. 

35,528. Nothing but passing places ?—Nothing but 
passing places. 

35,529. Are those all at the stations ?—-Yes. 

85,530, (Earl of Belmore.) Have not you to cross 
the opposite rail at Westland Row in coming in and 
going out of Dublin ?—The Westland Row Station is 
a very peculiar station. We have there to accommo- 

date not only the traffie which may be considered the 

proper traffic of the line, but also the through traffic 

with England. When I came upon the line I found 

that they worked the entire traffic to one platform. 
| There was a second platform, which was never used, 
and one of the first alterations which I made was to 
utilize this second platform, and at present the trains 
are all worked at up and down platforms as far as the 
local traffie is concerned ; but the mail train, in order 
to get the passengers to a place where they can have 
easy access to cabs, comes to the down platform. 

85,531, And it starts from the up platform, does it 
not ?—Yes, 

35,532, Then, in fact, those two trains are the only 
two trains which cross the traffic of the line just out- 
side the station?—Yes. There are several meeting 
points required by this arrangement, but they are all 
interlocked, and worked under the interlocking system 
_ from a single point. 
ap 35,533, (Mr. Galt.) Was Mr. Dargan the chairman 
when you joined the railway ?—No, he died before 

that time. 

35,534, Did the financial position of the company 
at that time interfere with the proper maintenance of 
the works ?—No. I have always found the directors 
very willing to listen to the suggestion of improve- 
ments, 

35,535, So that everything you recommended you 
_ have been able to carry out ?—Yes. 

35,536. (Chairman.) Do you superintend the signals 

and the system of working when the train starts ?— 


= Yes; 


if 35,537. What system is adopted on the single line ? 
- —The staff system. 
a 35,538. Is it also in connexion with the telegraph ? 


—No; it is what they call the perfect staff system, 
that is to say, that except with a train ticket no train 
is allowed to be upon any portion of the line which 
does not carry the staff. 

35,539, How long has that system been in operation 
upon this line ?—It was in operation when I joined it 
eight years ago, and it had been in operation for some 
time previously. 

35,540. It has been worked in the same manner 
throughout the time that you haye been upon the line ? 
—It has. 

35,541. Is there any alteration contemplated ?>—The 
only alteration which suggests itself to me is one with 
regard to the block system. If the block system were 
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introduced upon the double portion of the line I con- 
sider that it would be a preferable thing to keep the 
staff system for the single portion of the line, because 
I consider that the staff system more effectually pre- 
vents collision upon a single line than the block system, 
Where the staff system breaks down is in this way: 
supposing that a number of trains start from one 
station in the same direction, before any come in the 
opposite direction ; these trains carry tickets, and it is 
possible that a train carrying a ticket may be run into 
by a train carrying another ticket or carrying the staff 
in the same direction. That is on single lines where 
there is no block system, and where they are worked 
on the staff system. It has struck me that a very 
simple method of arranging it would be to print upon 

the ticket which leaves a certain station, “ No follow- 

“ jing train will be despatched from this station until 

“ the arrival of this ticket has been telegraphed from 

‘“* the other end of the section.” 

35,542. That would be a species of block system ?— 
It. would be a species of block system, for trains 
following in the same direction. Where the block 
system has rather failed has been in protecting trains 
running in opposite directions. 

55,543. (Earl of Belmore.) How do you protect 
your trains on the double portion of your line ?—On 
the double portion of our line we have not a very 
great number of trains, and we have the usual instruc- 
tions issued to signalmen, station-masters, and so on. 

35,544, (Mr. Galt.) What is the interval between 
the trains ?—Three minutes upon one portion, and 
five minutes upon another. 

35,545. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you not use the telegraph 
at all in aid of the working of the double line ?—Not 
as a system; but that would be rather under the traflic 
manager than under myself. 

35,546. (Mr. Galt.) When you say that there is a 
three minutes interval between the trains, I suppose 
you mean that no train would be allowed to follow 
another in Jess time than that >—Yes. 

35,547. But.as a matter of fact, is that the general 
time between two trains ?—The general running is a 
quarter of an hour on the Kingstown line. 

35,548, As regards the signals, do you use the 
semaphore signals >—Yes. 

35,549. And you have the interlocking apparatus at 
the junctions ?—Yes, and at some stations. 

35,550. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you speak of a quarter 
of an hour being the interval of departure, you mean 
at each end, to go through from Dublin to Kingstown ? 
—Yes. 

35,551. What is the time required to go from station 
to station upon the Dublin and Kingstown line >—The 
Dublin and Kingstown line is worked in this way : that 
point perhaps is rather for the traflic manager to speak 
upon than for myself, but I can describe it. There 
are regular half-hour trains ; there are then expres 
trains starting at a quarter before each hour, which do 
not stop at any intermediate station between Westland 
Row and Kingstown. <A train will leave Westland 
Row at a quarter to 1, and coming into Kingstown 
will still be behind the train which left Westland Row 
at half-past 12, and which stops at all the stations ; the 
stations are very close to each other, and the Kingstown 
line is a very straight and level line. 

35,552. (Chairman.) Do any of the railway servants 
come under your supervision ?—Yes; all the per- 
manent way men and all the men employed in the 
maintenance of stations and works. 

35,553. Have you any special difficulty with regard 
to signalling in fogs ?—Our rule in the Rule Book, a 
copy of which has been sent to the secretary of the 
Commission, is that if a fog comes on the platelayers 
are bound to report themselves at once to the nearest 
station, and place themselves under the control of the 
station-master; and we see that they have their proper 
quantity of fog signals, lamps, and so on, 

35,554. Have you had any conspicuous accidents in 
the last few years on account of fog >I am happy to 
say that we have not had any conspicuous accident 
since J joined the line, ,I am very hap it, 
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35,555. (Mr. Galt.) Was not there an accident 
about three years ago upon the Wicklow line at Black 
Rock ?—Yes, that was from the breaking of a tire. 

35,556. (Earl of Belmore.) You have altered a 
portion of your line round Bray Head, have you not ? 
—It is being altered, but it is not finished yet. 

35,557. That was done because the cliff was not 
supposed to be quite safe, was not it ?—There were very 
sharp curves upon it; there was a portion which had 
a curve so sharp as 750 feet. There were also three 
large wooden viaducts upon it, and by making a line 
tangential to those curves and by making a new tunnel 
we avoided two of those large wooden viaducts, and 
we also got the ruling curve to about 1,500 feet, about 
double what the worst curve had been before. I ex- 
pect that that new portion of line will be open at the 
latter end of this half year. 

35,558. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is your permanent way in 
such good order that you can run over it at any speed, 
for instance, at 60 miles an hour ?—I have run over 
it with a Government inspector, I think, even faster 
than that. 

35,559. But I was speaking of a regular train ?—I 
should require a little consideration about that, for we 
do not run at such speeds, generally speaking, in 
Ireland. 

35,560. What do you consider the maximum safe 
speed upon your line, having regard to its mode of 
construction ?—I do not consider that speed is an 
element of danger in itself as far as the line is con- 
cerned. The line is in very fair order. I do not 
think that speed would of itself actually cause an 
accident with regard to the line. It is otherwise with 
the rolling stock ; there is a peculiar kind of oscillation 
at high speeds with the rolling stock which is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and if a train should run off the line 
going at a high speed, it is likely to be a more serious 
accident than at a low speed, but as far as the perma- 
nent way is concerned, I do not consider that speed, 
generally speaking, would cause an accident. 
~ 85,561. (Earl of Belmore.) Would you run a train 
round the Bray Head line, which you are going to 
abandon, at 60 miles an hour ?—Yes, I have done it. 

35,562. (Mr. Galt.) What is your steepest gra- 
dient ?—The gradients are not very bad round the 
cliff. 

35,563. (Earl of Belmore.) Your line is, in fact, 
rather a level line, is it not >—Along the seashore for a 
portion of it it is pretty level, but we have severe 
gradients on the part of the line between this and 
Bray which come to a summit at Fox Rock and then 
come down, and also between Wicklow and Wooden- 
bridge. 

35,564. (Mr. Galt.) When did the accident at 
Bray Head occur ?—It occurred in August 1867. I 
did not join the line until March 1868. If I may be 
allowed to make an observation, it strikes me that 
one of the very great sources. of loss of life arises 
from the trespassing upon lines. We find that it is 
utterly impossible under the present law to keep tres- 
passers off the line. The present law is that where 
you see a trespasser on the line you must first give 
him warning, and then having given him warning, 
if he trespasses upon the line again, he may be sum- 
moned and brought before the magistrates. Now 
that takes up an immensity of time, and a very great 
number of people escape from the difficulty of finding 
out who has had warning given to him and who has 
not. 

35,565. (Chairman.) Supposing that there’ is a 
board placed on a conspicuous part of the line stating 
that, “ Trespassers will be prosecuted,” does not that 
imply a notice ?—Unfortunately not. I had a very 
peculiar case in that respect, which occurred on the 
Waterford and Limerick line, where I was engineer 
before joining this line. A farmer rode along the 
line on horseback ; the case was brought before the 
magistrates, and the magistrate held that he was only 
a trespasser; that he should have received notice, and 
that the board was not notice ; that was before the 
Act of 1868, but a board is not held now to be notice, 
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because a man may be unable to read, and it canno | 
be proved that he did see er read the board at all, 
consequently verbal -notice is required ; it is of that 
requirement that I complain, for the fact of its bein 
a railway at all with trains is notice enough. | 

35,566. (Earl of Belmore.) Is it the fact that on 
your line people habitually trespass if the line happens 
to be a short cut from one point to another P— 
Habitually ; and we have had many people killed | 
upon the line. Somewhere about one fourth of the 
entire number of what are called railway accidents 
occur from trespassers. ' 

36,567. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are your fences kept in 
good order?—Generally speaking, the fences are pretty 
fair, but upon that point I should tell you that fences 
are considered by the Legislature as accommodation 
works. The company are not bound in any way to 
fence their line against people getting upon it. They 
are bound to put up a fence, and the person. through 
whose land it is has six years to object to that fence ; 
if he does not object to it in those six years, all that 
the company have to do is simply to maintain that 
fence. 

35,568. Do they maintain the fences in good order ? 
—Generally speaking, they do. 

35,569. Are they subject to much injury ?—We 
find thet they are subject to injury from people steal- 
ing the timber stakes, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of towns. There is Arklow, for instance, where | 
I was the day before_yesterday; there is a portion of 
the line there where it is utterly impossible to keep 
timber stakes; the people steal them for firing. 

35,570. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you not put up a 
couple of wires >—Yes, the fence is put up with two 
or three wires. 

35,571. And quicks?—Yes; but they have been 
badly put in, to begin with. The usual fence is a 
ditch and mound ; we have some good quick hedges, 
but not as a rule. 

35,572. In the north of Ireland the quick hedges 
are next to the fields?— Yes, we generally put a ditch 
next the field, and a quick on the top of the mound. 
Then another thing which interferes with the fences, 
and which it is very difficult to check is, that the 
farmers are in the habit of ploughing in the ditch 
itself; they thereby get a certain amount of additional 
land by ploughing right into the edge of the mound. 
They are actually trespassing, but it is uncommonly 
difficult to bring these things home. : 

35,573. (Mr. Ayrton.) 1 suppose that it is as diffi- 
cult in Ireland as anywhere else to get a good hedge 
if it is not protected ?—Yes. 

35,574. (Chairman.) In speaking of trespassers, do 
you include persons who are crossing the line at the 


‘authorised places ?—Certainly not. 


35,575. Have you had any accidents from that 
cause; not at a level crossing, where there is a gate, 
but at an ordinary footpath ?—We had a very remark- 
able accident in 1878, which occurred at Lansdowne 
Road Station, about a mile from:Westland Row, and 
upon which the lawyers have not yet made up their 
minds as to the liability of the company. The case 
wiii be brought before the House of Lords. It came 
up to the Court of Exchequer Chamber in Ireland, 
and the judges were evenly divided in opinion upon it. 

35,576. (Mr. Galt.) What was the case ?—A young 
attorney's clerk of the name of Slattery was coming 
along the pathway opening on to the end of the plat- 
form ; that pathway was made for the accommodation 
of passengers in getting to an adjoining road; he was 
running up with two friends at 12 o’clock on a very 
brilliant moonlight night in May. He got up just as 
the train coming from Kingstown was coming up. 
He jumped across just before the engine, and did so 
safely. His companions saw the express train coming 
down, which did not stop at the station, and I believe 
that this young fellow Slattery, seeing that they did 
not come across, first beckoned to them to come, and 
when they did not appear to attend to him, he ran 


across to them, and was caught by the express train 


from: Dublin and killed. 
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«85,577. (Chairman.) In speaking of trespassers 
you speak entirely of persons who have no business 
whatever on the line ?—Entirely. 

85,578. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had many cases 
where the company have been sued for cattle being 
injured by getting over the fences ?—Very few. 

35,579. You are liable in those cases, are you not ? 
—We are liable if it can be proved that the company 
have not maintained the fences. 

35,580. Do you know if there is any intention on 
the part of your company to introduce the block 
system ?—It has been talked about, but we do not 
‘quite see our way to it yet. 

35,581. Are there any lines in Ireland which have 
adopted the block system ?—There are certain portions 
which have it; but in Ireland we generally have 
waited to see the result of how it has practically 
worked out. 

35,582. Upon what lines in Ireland is there the 
block system in operation ?—I think that on the Mid- 
land Great Western, the portion from Clonsilla to 
Dublin is worked on the block system. 

35,583. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you ever any 
difficulty from your train lamps going out ?—Occa- 


‘sionally the lamps will go out. 


35,584. (Mr, Ayrton.) How long have you worked 
the staff system ?—I think that it has been used from 
the cemmencement. ‘The line has not been opened 
very long down to Wexford. 

25,585. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any consider- 
able delay at any time in consequence of using the staff 
and ticket system ?—On two or, three occasions; but 
not very often. 

35,586. What do you do on those occasions >—We 
always send them on by car. 

35,587. What distance >—On one occasion we had 
to go about 10 miles, but that was the maximum. 

35,588. (Mr, Ayrton.) You have not yet discovered 
how you are to manage, so as to make it perfectly safe 
when you issue two or three tickets with the staff, 
there being two or three trains one behind the other 
on the line >—What I wished to convey was that the 
staff system is a perfect guarantee against trains meet- 
ing in opposite directions, but that with following 


trains it does not afford that guarantee. 


- 35,589. And you have not found out how to make 
it do so?—Not beyond the suggestion which I have 
made to you ‘(see 35,541), which I think should only 


be followed in case of the block system being introduced 


i 


fy 


' 


on the double line portions. 
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35,590. Then the guarantee would he the block 
system and not the staff system ?>—Yes, for following 
trains on a single line. 

35,591. The guarantee would be the telegraph, in 
fact, and not the ‘staff?—Yes, for double line, and 
following trains on single line. There is no doubt that 
the theory on a crowded line, as a portion of ours is, 
of having two men whose sole duty it is to keep the 
line clear, and to communicate with the engine men, 
is perfectly sound; but we have not been able to con- 
vince ourselves that the block sytem is quite perfect. 

35,592. (Mr. Galt.) 'The expense, I suppose, is a 
considerable object ?—I really do not think that with 
my board, or with the shareholders of my company, 
the expense would have much to say to it. We carry 
by far the heaviest passenger traffic in Ireland, and I 
think that expense would not enter into the considera- 
tion if it was once proved to us that the thing was 
desirable. 

35,593. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you arrangements for 
a speaking telegraph to work along the line from 
station to station >—Yes, we have arrangements with 
the Post Office. 

35,594. Do the Post Office work the telegraph ?>— 
No; the Post Office maintain the telegraph. There 
was the usual arbitration and the Wicklow Company 
got a sum of money from the Post Office, and the 
ultimate arrangement was that the company should 
keep their own clerks and that the Post Office should 
maintain the wires and instruments. 

35,595. Have you wires set apart for working the 
traffic >—Yes, for working the line. 

35,596. From station to station ?—Yes. There are 
two wires over all the line except from Enniscorthy to 
Wexford, and with the exception of the Shillelagh 
branch, which has only one wire. 

35,597. You maintain clerks there ?—Yes, at certain 
stations. 

35,598. Have you telegraphic communication by 
which you can regulate the traffic quite independently 
of the staff ?—Yes, but the officers of this line would 
be very unwilling to recommend such a thing. 

35,599. But they could do it if they chose ?—It 
would be possible, but we have greater confidence in 
the staff system. 

35,600. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that if you had any- 
thing like the amount of trate upon your line which 
is common upon the large English lines, you would 
have the block system?—Precisely so; it is only a 
question of traffic. When the traffic increases upon 
the line something of the kind will be required. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JoHN WAKEFIELD examined. 


35,601. (Chairman.) You are locomotive superin- 
tendent of ‘the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Rail- 
way, are you not ?—Yes. 

35,602, How long have you been in that position ? 
—I have been nearly 11 years with this company. 

35,603. Have you alteréd the class of engines gene- 
rally in use upon the line as to their weight and 
power ?—Yes, the size of the engines and the classes 


‘of engines. 


35,604. Does the whole of the rolling stock come 


under your control ?—Yes. 


35,605. What kind of tire do you adopt >—We use 


_ steel tires for our engines, and principally iron tires on 


the tenders where the breaks are. 

35,606. Have you had any accidents in the last four 
or five years from the breakage of the tires >We had 
one carriage tire broke, May 8, 1874. 

35,607. That was at Black Rock ?—Yes; that is 
the only one which we have had broken. 

35,608. (Earl of Belmore.) How was that tire fas- 
tened ?—It was fastened with rivets in the ordinary 
way. 4 


yi i: 
_ 85,609. (Mr. Ayrton.) How thick was the tire that 


broke ?—It was an inch and five sixteenths on the 


edge. 


35,610. It broke at the weld, did it not ?—Yes, it 


had never been a good weld ; it was a bad weld; it was 
what we call a “ jump joint” weld, and half of it had 
never been united. 

35,611. (Earl of Belmore.) You say that it was a 
bad weld originally ; could not that be discovered until 
the breakage took place >—No, it would sound right. 
There was about one sixteenth of good iron right over 
the face or tread and a little more on the flange and 
outside edges, but all the interior part was bad. 

35,612. And there was no means of detecting it by 
hammering ?—No; until it gave way altogether you 
would not detect it, because as long as any part of it 
was united it would sound right with the hammer. 

35,618. (Mr. Galt.) Was much damage done in 
consequence of the breaking of that tire ?>—A carriage 
was broken. The engine got off the line; we had to 
rebuild the carriage. 

35,614. Has no other case of the kind occurred, or 
do you mean that no other case of the kind occurred 
followed by an accident >—No. 

35,615. Did the wheel come to pieces >—Yes, it was 
a cast-iron wheel, and it broke to pieces. The interior 
of the wheel was cast iron, with a wrought-iron tire ; 
it had been turned once or twice. 

35,616. Then it was the yery cheapest form of 
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wheel 2---It was a strong form of wheel. The wheel 
never broke until the tire broke. | 

35,617. How many years have you been using those 
wheels ?——Some of those cast-iron wheels have been 
in use since the Kingstown line opened, which is 
about 40 years. 

35,618. How many accidents of broken tires have 
you had 2—We never had one in my time except that 
one. elt 

35,619. And you attribute the breakage of this tire 
to the wheel having been turned onve or twice, and so 
getting down to the dimensions which you have men- 
tioned ?—-No; the inner part had never been united 
at the two ends; it was a very bad class of weld, 
a jump joint, caused the tire to break. : 

35,620. Where are your works ?—At Canal Street, 
about a quarter of a mile from the station. 

35,621. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you altered the cov- 
struction of your wheels since then ?—-We have both 
before and since applicd solid wrought iron or Mansell’s 
patent wood wheels. 

35,622. Were the tires riveted on ?—Yes, the tyre 
that broke was riveted. 

35,623. How many rivets were there ?—There were 
five to the best of my recollection. There was a rivet, 
I think, in between each two spokes, and I think there 
were 10 spokes. 

35,624. (Chairman.) With regard to the men under 
you, have you found a difficulty with regard to ar- 
ranging their length of hours ?—No ; on the Kingstown 
line it isa long day. A man starts at 6 o’clock from 
Kingstown and the same from Westland Row; they 
go backwards and forwards between the two places 
during the whole day until 11.30 at night; the next 
day they are off ; they work on alternate days, 

35,625. Why is that system adopted instead of 
giving them moderate days in succession for a longer 
period ?—If we relieve a man off the engine we should 
require to have two men with one engine ; an engine is 


_ never well attended to by having two drivers ; each 


man prefers to work his own engine. 

35,626. Have the men complained of that system ? 
—-No; it was discussed, I think, about four years since, 
and was proposed that the men should be relieved 
after they had worked a sufficient quantity of hours 
for a day’s work. ‘This was before the board, and they 
wished them to be relieved, but the men preferred 
working the whole day and being off the next day. 

35,527. (Earl of Belmore.) Do they change the 
engines every other day ?—Yes. 

35,628. Would it not be just as easy to change the 
engines every half day?—It would be a great deal 
more expensive, because then you must have two 
engines each day, whereas now one engine does the 
whole work one day and is in the shed the next day, 
and then the engine is washed out and everything is 
done to it that is required. 

35,629. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever tried whether 
you could get the two men to agree together about 
having an engine or engines ?>—We have tried it, but 
have never found the engine well attended to by having 
two men upon one engine. 

35,630. (Chairman.) As regards the main line, what 
sort of hours do the men work ?—They work accord- 
ing to the time-table. The first man leaves Dublin at 
9 o'clock and goes to Wexford, and gets back to Dublin 
at 10 at night ; he does that for a week. 

35,631. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long does he stop at 
Wexford ?—He arrives there at 1.20 and leaves at 
5.30. 

35,632. (Mr. Galt.) What is the distance ?—93 
miles each way. He has four hours to rest at 
Wexford. He only does that for a week, and he 
takes the Wexford end for the foliowing three weeks. 
Four men do the work, and’only three are on at a 
time, so that one is always off. During the week that 
a man runs the whole week from the Dublin end the 
others have two days off in each week. 

35,633. (Chairman.) You say that only three men 
do the work ; what does the fourth man do?—He is 


in the shed with his engine, washing it out and getting — 
it ready for the next day. - iy ae 

35,634. He does not remain in the shed beyond two — 
consecutive days ?—No, he takes his turn the next 
day, and he is off two days in that week. Each of the 
three men is off two days in the week. oe 

35,635. How is it with the goods trains ?—One — 
goods train leaves Dublin at 4.45 in the morning, and — 
goes on to Shillelagh, and gets there at 11 o’clock ; it 
eaves there, I think, at 12 o’clock, and arrives at ~ 
Dublin at about 7.20, and then that man has done his 
work ; he has one day a week off. 

35,636. (Karl of Belmore.) Do you work on Sun-' 
days >—Not the goods trains; the mail trains do so. 
We send the mails with the goods engine at night from 
each end on Sunday. ‘The same engine that runs the © 
goods runs the mail down to Wexford on the Sunday 
night, and from Wexford to Dublin. 

35,637. The goods trains have no day work on Sun- — 
day ?—No. 
35,638. (Chairman.) Have any of the locomotive 
men single trips; that is to say, sleeping at the other 
end of the trip ?—Yes, the night goods man. He 
leaves at 10 minutes after 8 at night, and gets to Wex- 
ford at about 5 o’clock the next morning; he stops 

there all day, and comes back the next night. 

35,639. He has a lodging provided ?—Yes. 

35,640. (Mr. Galt.) On the Kingstown line the 
men work on Sunday, I suppose, the same as on any f 
other day ?>—Yes. -—~ ue 


50,641. There is no difference whatever ?—There is © 
no difference whatever ; the course on Sunday is just 
the same as on weekday. 

35,642. Is your traffic heavy on Sunday in sum- 
mer time ?—Yes, we have lighter trains in winter 
months than in summer; they are as heavy on 
weekdays as on Sundays. In the middle of the 
day we are slack, and some of the carriages are taken © 
off. We are busiest in the mornings and evenings. . 

35,648. (Mr. Ayrton.) To return to the state of 
your rolling stock, do you consider that the wheels — 
now in use generally are quite sound after experience 
of the accident which you have mentioned ?—Yes; — 
there are a few cast-iron wheels on the Kingstowa 
line; the others are wrought-iron wheels. a 

35,644, Are you getting rid of the cast-iron wheels? - 
—We have not had any cast-iron wheels in my time. 
As we see any flaws in them we take them off and’ _ 
substitute wrought-iron ones. ‘ 

35,645. Are the tires of the wrought-iron ones — 
bolted or riveted on ?—Some are bolted and some are 
riveted. 

35,646. Have you ever had any cases of the tires 
breaking and not coming off ?—No. ' 

35,647. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever seen Mansel’s — 
wheels ?-—Yes, we have many of them; those are the 
wheels we are buying now, and have been buying for 
the last four or five years—Mansel’s wooden wheels. 

35,648. Do you approve of them ?—I do. La 

35,649. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever had any of 
them give way ?—No, we have not had to re-tire — 
them yet. : 

35,650. (Mr. Galt.) How long have you used them? — 
—About four or five years; all our new stock has te 
been supplied with patent wooden wheels with steel 
and iron tires. 

35,651. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider that the — 
rolling stock, with the exception which you have men- _ 
tioned, is perfectly sound and solid ?—Yes. ‘ 

35,652. Capable of going at high speed without any 
risk ? —Yes, at a good fair speed. € 

35,653. (Mr. Galt.) What is the highest speed of — 
any train on your line ?—The highest speed averages _ 
about 30 miles an our. 

35,654. What is your quickest time from here to 
Wexford ?—They start at 9 and arrive at Wexford — 
at 1.20. 


35,655. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many passenger trains 
have you running through from Dublin to Wexford ? 
—Three each way. tp 


a 
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35,656. And how many goods trains >—Two each 
way. 

35,657. Then practically you have no difficulty in 
working the traffic with regard to the passing places ? 
—No;; it is of course arranged in the time table where 
they are to pass, and then we work with the staff. 

35,658. Is it an imperative rule that they are to 
wait at the station appointed by the time table ?—Yes, 
we never have very long to wait; it is so arranged 
that we never have to wait more than five minutes. 

35,659. You never have to fall back on any sub- 
sidiary rule in case of the failure of the trains to meet ? 
—No; when a train arrives at a crossing station it 
must stay till the other comes up; we work entirely 
by the staff, we do not even work by the telegraph. 
If an engine broke down, or anything occurred to stop 
the train, a train coming in the contrary direction 
would not proceed beyond the station appointed for 
the trains to pass, but would wait for the staff. 

35,660. Supposing that they had a telegraphic mes- 
sage that a train had broken down two stations off, 
they would remain at the appointed crossing place 
until a man walked or rode with the staff before going 
on ?—Yes, they would not move one inch. 

35,661. It is an absolute staff system ?—It is a staff 
system; there is an order that if a train arrives at a 
crossing station the engine-driver must not leave the 
station until he receives the staff. 

35,662. (Mr. Galt.) You think that better, I sup- 
pose, than to run the risk of an accident where a dozen 
people might be killed P—It is better to wait than to 
be killed. 

35,663. (Earl of Belmore.) What arrangements do 
you make for keeping the line clear, with regard to 
running the mail trains from Kingstown to Dublin, 
in cases where the steamer is late ?—They have to do 
it in the best way they can. The station-master at 
Kingstown knows the time when the train should start 
from Kingstown, and if he finds that he can get the 
mail train away before that train he will do so, but if 
not, he will stop and will not start the train. 

35,664. (M7. Ayrton.) Do you think it a safe system 
to run a stopping train a quarter of an hour before a 
through train without using the absolute block system ? 
—I think so in the way that we work; everybody is 
up to it, and understands his duty so well that there 
is not the slightest fear of an accident. 

35,665. Has there ever been an accident ?—No. 

35,666. Not during the 30 or 40 years that the line 
has been opened ?-—I will not say that, but not in my 
time. 

35,667. (Mr. Galt.) As I see that the fastest train 
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between Dublin and Wexford takes 4 hours and 20 
minutes, that is about 21 miles an hour ?—Yes. 

35,668. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the difference 
between the time taken by the through train from 
Dublin to Kingstown, and that taken by a stopping 
train ?—The stopping train takes 24 minutes, and the 
other takes 14. 

35,669. Then a quarter of an ‘hour is absolute pro- 
tection ?—Yes ; we never had the slightest accident 
occurring in that way. The stopping train starts at 
the hour and the half hour. The Kingstown half hour 
stopping train is at Kingstown before the express is 
due there. 

35,670. There is an interval of five minutes accord- 
ing to the time ?>—Yes. 

35,671. But supposing that the train broke down 
intermediately ?—If it broke down, of course signals 
would be given to stop the following train. 

35,672. (Earl of Belmore.) I suppose that your 
guard goes back if the train breaks down, in order to 
protect the train ?—Yes; it is in the rules that they 
are to go back with signals. There are fog signals in 
foggy weather, and a red flag in the daytime and a 
red lamp by night. 

35,673. (Mr. Ayrton.) He would always have five 
minutes to go back ?>—Yes ; there are six stoppages 
on that line of six miles. There are signals which 
are kept up for a certain time after the train passes 
so that a driver must not pass the station until the 
man lowers the signal to caution. 


35,674. (Mr. Galt.) Has Colonel Rich been over 
your line lately ?—Colonel Rich was here in May 1874. 
We have had no accident since that. Every part of 
our stock is in good order; carriages, engines, and 
waggons are well maintained. 

35,675. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you tell us during the 
time that you have been locomotive superintendent 
how many accidents have occurred on your line from 
defects of the railway or of the rolling stock ?—I do 
not recollect any except the one which occurred at 
the Rock abcut two years ago. We had an explosion 
of a boiler, but that was before the train started. 

35,676. (Earl of Belmore.) That was in the Bray 
station ?>—Yes. 

35,677. That was in 1872?—Yes; Colonel Rich 
was the inspector, and he reported that the boiler 
was very lightly made ; it appeared that the engine- 
driver had wedged the valve so that the steam could 
not escape. That was the decision to which Colonel 
Rich came. It was never a very strong boiler. It 
was made by Fairbairn, of Manchester. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Witiram L. Payne examined. * 


35,678. (Chairman.) You are traffic manager of 
the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Com- 
pany ?—Yes. 

35,679. How long have you held that office?-—Nearly 
14 years. aie 

35,680. Do the signalmen come under your super- 
vision >—Yes. 

35,681. Speaking generally, what is the length of 
hours for which the men work in the day >—According 
to the regulation no man ought to have more than nine 
hours a day. : 

35,682. Have you found it possible to carry that out 
in practice >—Yes; I find no difficulty in it. A man 
may have nine hours and a half or ten hours. 

35,683. Will you indicate how you arrange the 
shifts at the busy stations upon the line?P—At what 
are called the busy stations on the Kingstown line, the 
service is from 6in the morning until 12 at night, and 
there is a double staff. 

35,684, Are there any stations where the signal 
boxes are kept open during the 24 hours ?—No. We 
have one station, namely, the Shanganagh Junction, just 
‘at Bray, but it is closed between 12 and 5, so that it 
would come to about the same time. 

* 35,685. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you any traffic 
| 


running over the Kingstown line between 12 at night 
and 6 in the morning ?>—No, with the exception of a 
single engine. We have to bring the engine home 
at night from Kingstown which goes down with the 
last train. 

35,686. (Chairman.) Have you had much diffi- 
culty in maintaining the punctuality of the trains ?— 
No. 

35,687. Do you find it easier to maintain punc- 
tuality now than some years back ?—I cannot say that 
Ido. I have not compared our returns with those of 
other companies. We furnished a return to the Com- 
missioners, and I shall be greatly disappointed if our 
line is not at the head of the list. 

35,688. Do you refer to the return of your working 
for the week ending the 23rd of August 1874?—We 
only furnished one week’s working, that must be it. 
I have never compared it; but from the punctuality 
of our service I shall be disappointed if our line is not 
at the head of the list. 

35,689. My question rather referred to this, whether 
owing to the increase of traffic and other causes you 
had found more difficulty latterly, as some other com- 
panies have, in maintaining punctuality >—I have 
not. 
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35,690. (Mr. Galt.) There cannot be much trouble 
in keeping an engine going at 21 miles an hour; that 
is the time of your. fastest train from, Dublin to 
Wexford >—Yes ; that is upon the main line. 

35,691. I suppose you have no difficulty in going 
at that rate p—No difficulty whatever. The train to 
which you are alluding, perhaps, would not be more 
than 10 minutes late in five or six months. There 
may be some excess of business or some other train 
which might delay it for a little while. 


35,692. But generally, I suppose, you keep your 
time pretty correctly ?—Yes. 

35,693. (Mr. Ayrton.) I see that you return 17 
trains as habitually late ?—“ Habitually late” is one 
minute, or two minutes, or three minutes. ‘These 
trains are two or three minutes behind time, but I do 
not call that late. These returns were made out 
strictly from the guards’ reports. Some of the goods 
trains, I think, were a little late. 

35,694. What are the causes of a delay of over 15 
minutes >—On the single line of railway from Bray 
to Wexford it is quite possible that the up train may 
be five or six minutes late, and we do not allow the 
drivers to increase speed. 

35,695. The total number of trains in this return is 
1,077 ?—Yes. 

35,696. (Earl of Belmore.) Did you ever work any 
trains on your main line as mixed trains, carrying 
partly goods or cattle, and partly passengers ?>—Yes. 

35,697. That may cause a train to be late P—Yes. 

35,698. And that deranges another train ?—Yes. 
Though the train is worked asa mixed train at the 
express desire of some parties it hardly deserves that 
name, for scarcely more than three or four passengers 
go by it. 

35,699. It is virtually a goods train with one pas- 
senger carriage ?— Yes, 

35,700. (Mr. Galt.) Is it in contemplation to double 
any portion of your line >—There is one portion which 
we should like very much to double if we could; 
namely, the part between Kingston and Bray. 

35,701. Have you not a great deal of traffic there 
in the summer ?>—Yes. 

35,702. What distance is 
quarter miles. 

35,703. That I presume will be the first part which 
you will double whenever you do double the line ?— 
Yes, certainly ; there would be no difficulty in doubling 
about one half of it, but the portion from Kingstown to 
Dalkey would be very difficult indeed to double. 

35,704. That is through a tunnel ?—Yes, a portion 
of it is the old atmospheric line. 

35,705. What length is the tunnel there ?—It is a 
short tunnel. 

35,706. (Mr. Ayrton.) Supposing that a train 
arrives at a passing place with a ticket, and meets a 
train also with a ticket upon the line, which is going 
in the opposite direction, one of them must wait until 
the final train with the staff has arrived -—Yes. 

35,707. And they are therefore marshalled up in a 
siding >—Yes. 

35,708. May not that be a cause of occasional] 
delay ?—Practically I have not found it so. We 
work very strictly. JI have managed other lines 
where we were not so strict, but under no circum- 
stances do we permit the staff system to be interfered 
with. 

35,709. Practically with the very few trains that 
you have, you do not want tickets, do you?——Yes, we 
do, we use tickets at some places. 

35,710. What is the interval between two trains 
starting, one with a ticket, and the other with the 
staff 2—I should say at least 25 or 30 minutes. 

35,711. If a train arrives with a ticket, the other 
train coming in the opposite direction is arranged to 
pass 25 minutes afterwards ?—It does not necessarily 
follow that it would pass another train because the 
staff stations are so frequent upon the line. If the 
staff stations are very frequent, it does not necessarily 
follow that you have to meet a train coming in 
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another direction carrying a ticket. It may be so, our 


goods trains have a very long time to stop, and those 


trains are so arranged that. they are not allowed to 
interfere with the passenger trains. I do not mind 
if I keep a goods, train waiting half an hour. 
have to use a ticket, it is necessary sometimes, but 
not to any great extent. 

35,712. Whenever it is used, does not it produce con- 
siderable delay ?—No, it does not. It is so arranged 
that we do not allow the staff system to be interfered 
with at all, and where the ticket is used, the passing 
of the trains is so arranged as to prevent delay. 

35,713. How many trains altogether have you. As 
I understand, you have only three trains going each 
way ?—There are three passenger trains running the 
entire. way from Dublin to Wexford ; a local train 
between Ovoca and Wexford, a mineral train between 
Ovoca and Westland Row, a goods train between 
Ovoca and Harcourt Street each way in the day, and 
another goods train which runs each way between 
Wexford and Dublin in the day. Wi 

35,714. (Earl of Belmore.) Is that the train which 
you call the mixed train ?—No, the mixed train is the 
train from Ovoca to Wexford on the southern end of 
the line, where the passenger business is very trifling 
indeed. 

35,715, (Chairman.) Supposing that a train from 
any cause was considerably delayed in starting, would 
the ticket system enable you to get forward a train 
coming in the opposite direction, by changing the usual 
passing places >—No, under no circumstances would 
any person have power to alter the staff system as laid 
down by the regulations in the time-table.. The same 
thing applies to the passing places. I will give a 
single instance. About a year ago, I was going by 
the 9 o’clock train from Harcourt Street. Delgany is 
the passing station, and it is due to pass the 6.40 up 
train there, The 6.40 train got to Wicklow, and there 
the engine failed. They telegraphed to Delgany to 
me that the train had broken down, and the driver 
satisfied me that it. was impossible that he could remedy 
the defect and get on. Manifestly, I knew that there 
was no danger in going on to Wicklow if I wished to 
do it but I consider that a rule isa rule, and I tele- 
graphed, back to Wicklow “ Send the staff by horse 
and car to Delgany,” according to the regulations. I 
kept the train on that occasion two hours or more at 
Delgany ; then the staff came on from Wicklow to 
Delgany. It came on to Neweastle first, which is a 
staff station, and then on to Delgany. In the mean- 
time ‘I got an engine from Bray. My engine had 


_ carried the staff to Delgany, where we were to pass. 


In order to avoid any delay which would arise in bring- 
ing the staff by car I brought the engine back with 
the staff, telegraphing for another engine, and then the 
two engines came on to Delgany. We went on with 
our train and the second engine took up the duty of 
the up «train, of course that caused a delay of two 
hours. That is the system, under no circumstances 
do. we permit an alteration from the rules laid down 
as to working the staff. 

35,716. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any cases in 
which there has been considerable delay ?>—I have to 
go back for a year or perhaps more for that one 
instance. vi 

35,717. (Chairman.) Have you frequent delays of , 
half an hour ?—No. 

35,718. Have you any train depending upon the 
boat ?>—The only train depending on the boat, is the 
train at Kingstown, which is specially arranged to 
await the atrival of the boat. ; 

35,719. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you not two trains 
at Kingstown, one for the mails and the other for pas- 
sengers, one starting before the other f—Yes. 

35,720. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing that it depended 
entirely on your own discretion as to. ordering a 
train to proceed, if there was no special rule would 
you, in such a case as you have mentioned, where 
you could do it with safety, order that train on ?— 
No. I was in the habit. of doing so some five years 
ago. Nobody ever did venture to do it but myself ; 
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but I had to be a good deal away, and I thought it 
better to get an order of the kind settled, that no- 
body should have the power of interfering with the 
staff system, and since the rule has been established it 
has worked so well that I should be very sorry to see 
it interfered with. 

35,721. You would be afraid that if the regulations 
were not strictiy carried out, it might induce careless- 
ness in keeping time, and lead to accidents ?—It is 
not so much as to carelessness. I had a very strong 
case which induced me to make up my mind about 
the matter. When I managed the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway we worked a system of that kind, 
and at Tipperary station I had a very deserving station- 
master who had been promoted. He altered the 
arrangement of passing the trains, and he gave an 
order (which was the rule when he did alter them) to 
the driver in writing, “Instead of passing at Cahir 
« you are to pass the up-train at Bansha.” ‘The failure 
in that order was simply this—that he did not get a 
receipt from the driver for it ; but there was no regu- 
lation to that effect. When the driver got to Bansha 
station he forgot about the order and went on to 
Cahir, about a mile beyond Bansha, and came into 
collision with the up train. Immediately when he saw 
what had taken place (I should mention that no life 
was lost) he put the order into the fire and denied that 
he had ever received it from the station-master. The 
result was that the station-master, a very deserving 
man, was dismissed, and was for some time out of em- 
ployment. Whether the matter weighed upon the 
driver’s conscience or not I cannot say, but he left the 
country and went to America. Some years afterwards 
he confessed to his priest that he received the order 
from the station-master, but had forgotten all about it, 
and then destroyed it. Since that time I have said 
that I would never allow the system to be interfered 
with, either by a driver or by anybody else. 

35,722. (Chairman.) We understand that you con- 
sider that to work the staff system properly there must 
not be under any circumstances any alteration in the 
appointed passing places on a single line?—I am of 
that opinion. 

35,7238. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you any regula- 
tion with regard to shunting by a goods train, as to 
the interval in which shunting shall not be permitted 
before a passenger train is due at any particular 
station ?—The rule is that under no circumstances 
must shunting go on upon the main line 10 minutes 
before a train is due. That is a positive rule. 

35,724. Is it strictly adhered to ?—Yes. 

35,725. You never had any accident from that 
cause ?—Never. 

35,726. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you only two trains to 
shunt ?—Yes, that is all; there are two goods trains 
running between Wexford and Dublin, and we have 
another running between Shillelagh and Dublin. 

35,727. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any mineral traffic 
on your line >— We had a very large mineral trade, but 
I am sorry to say that it has left us. We at one time 
earned 500/. a week by carrying’ minerals at a very 
low rate, but that traffic has gone down to 40/. a week. 
The Spanish pyrites has taken its place. There is 
plenty of it, but it cannot be traded with at a profit. 

35,728. If you carried it at a lower rate could it be 
profitably used >—No; the rate was very low. We 
carried it from Ovoca to Kingstown free on board at 
3s. a ton. 

35,729. (Chairman.) Referring to the safety of the 
men, have you strict rules as to preventing fly-shunt- 
ing P—Yes. 

35,730. Are those rules strictly adhered to?—I 
think so. AD J . 

35,731, Have you had any men punished for infring- 
ing those rules >—TI cannot recollect having punished 
pay: | 
35,732. (Mr. Galt.) Have’ you such a thing as fly- 
shunting at all upon the line ?—-We do not permit it ; 
of course you cannot tell what may take place at night, 
but if it is done it is not with our knowledge. 
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35,733. Would the station-master report any case 
of the kind >—He would. 

35,734. He has strict instructions to do so P—Yes. 

85,735. And as a matter of fact no accident has 
happened through shunting operations p—A wagon 
may have gone off the road. 

35,786. I refer to fly-shunting ?——There certainly 
has been nothing of any very serious consequence. 

37,737. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you often or ever 
had to punish your servants for intoxication?—I am 
very sorry to say that it is greatly on the increase, but 
my rule is, and I think it is the kindest rule towards 
the men, to dismiss for the first offence of that sort. 
Formerly I took a man’s service into consideration, 
and perhaps passed over the offence, but as a rule I 
now dismiss for the first offence, and I have found it 
work extremely well. 

35,738. (Mr. Galt.) Do you allow your servants to 
go into the refreshment rooms?—It is contrary 
to rule, but we have no refreshment room upon the 
line except at Bray, and therefore they have not the 
opportunity. 

35,739. (Earl of Belmore.) Is there not generally 
a public house pretty close to a station in Ireland ?—I 
am very sorry to say that if we keep the refreshment 
rooms away the magistrates seem to give a license to 
public houses close to the stations. 

35,740, (Mr. Galt.) Have you been obliged to dis- 
miss many men for intoxication ?—There have been 
some men dismissed, but not any for a long time. I 
have established the system for more than 18 months. 
When I found that drinking was getting ahead I 
thought it better to put a stop to it if I could, anda 
man now understands that his length of service, or 
whether he is good or bad, will not save him: the 
punishment is dismissal. 

35,741. Have your men generally been long in your 
employment ?—I think that we have some of the 
oldest servants that there are on any of the lines. 
I do not know whether our servants are better than 
other servants, but I adhere strictly to the system of 
promotion. 

35,742. According to merit ?—According to merit 
and service. The directors do not interfere with those 
appointments, and under no circumstances would J 
bring in a man from the outside to fill the place of one 
of my staff; under no circumstances would I advise 
my board to bring in a stranger to fill up a good 
appointment and put him over the head of one of my 
own men. 

35,743. (Earl of Belmore.) If you want to appoint 
a station-master do you go to a guard or a porter ?— 
The guards and the porters are promoted. I have 
men now in the service who were porters but are now 
station-masters with fair salaries, 100/. a year, a house 
and coals. I find no difficulty in it ; it makes the men 
contented as far as my experience goes. They look 
forward to it as a right. Under the rule which we 
have established, when there is a vacancy a man 


applies for it, and any man who is deserving of it is 


sure to get it. 

35,744. I suppose that you insist upon a station- 
master having a certain amount of education ?—Cer- 
tainly ; there are lots of men who are passed over in 
that way, but then they do not feel it. I promoted a 
very deserving guard some time ago. He wrote a fair 
hand enough, and he ought to have been competent to 
take charge of the station, but he came to me after 
having been appointed, and said, “ Sir, if you could 
“ manage to let me slip back where I was before I 
*“ should be very much obliged to you.” I said, 
“ Why 2” He said, “ I do not feel my education up 
“ to it.’ IT said, “ Very well. Iam very sorry for 
“ it; you must go back.” He went back to his former 
position, and remains there. 

35,745. (Mr. Galt.) Are your guards generally pro- 
moted from porters ?—They are. I would’ not take a 
guard from any other company, and I would not 
employ a man at all under any circumstances as a 
guard unless he had been six or seven or ten years 
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with me. I think it is a very bad system indeed to 
do it otherwise. I do not suppose that I have any 
guard now working upon the line who has not been for 
eight or 10 years in the service. 

35,746. Is it usual among the Irish companies for a 
servant to go from one company to another ?—No, we 
are greatly opposed to it. I look with the greatest 
suspicion upon a man who comes from another coi- 
pany; we all know that we cannot afford to lose a 
good man. 

35,747. ( Chairman.) When a man is distalssedd for 
a first offence of intoxication, does he get employment 
on another line ?—TI think that he would find it very 
hard to do so. We have a system among the managers 
that we will not take a man who we know has been 
under another company without having a private 
communication between ourselves. 

35,748. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing that a man is 
slightly under the infiuence of drink, but yet capable 
of doing his work, would you dismiss him for the first 
offence >—If he had an important position ; if he was 
a guard or a shunter, or anything of that kind, if I 
could satisfy my mind that he had the appearance of 
drink on him, I would remove him from that position, 
but I would not dismiss him for it; I would put him 
in a position, perhaps, as a porter, or any place where 
a very strict eye would be kept on him. 

35,749. Supposing that a porter did the same thing, 
you would give him a warning >—Yes, in the same 
way. Ido not mean that I would discharge a man for 
any slight appearance of drink, but when I speak of 
intoxication I mean a man being incapable. 


35,750. (Chairman.) Referring to the hours you 
gave us, the hours of the signalmen at the more im- 
portant stations as nine hours, At the roadside station 
how long do the men work ?—At a roadside station 
a man may be on duty longer, but his duties are very 
trivial ; « man may come on at 8 in the morning and 
remain until late at night ; but at times he has several 
hours, four, five, or six hours, when he is not working. 

35,751. Have you any men who work for 16 hours ? 
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—I am sure that there is no man under me who 
works for 16 hours. 
knowledge, in our service, are the guards who run 
from Harcourt Street; to Shillelagh and back in the 
day, and the system which J have there is this: there 
are three guards for the line, two work every day, and 
there is one off, so that those men have three days in 
the week idle. 

35,752. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does the Bagenalstown and 
Wexford line work into your line Yes. 

35,753. Is that an independent company ?—It is 
very ‘hard to know who owns that line. 

35,754. Do you work it or is it worked indepen- 
dently r—It is worked at present by the Loan Com- 
missioners. We, in connexion with the Great Southern 
Company, have purchased it subject to their being able 
to give us a title. To-day I think it will be settled 
whether the line will be closed on the 15th or not. If 
they are unable to give us a title, then Parliament 
must be asked to sanction’ a Bill. It is now worked 
by the Loan Commissioners. 

35,755. Who supplies the rolling stock ?--The few 
engines and the few carriages which they have, have 
come from the Great Southern Railway Company. 

35,756. Do they run over your line into Wexford ? 
—No, everything is transferred at the junction. 

35,757. Is that the cause of much inconyenience or 
delay of the trains >—No, the traffic is a mere cypher. 

35,758. Is it not likely to be increased by any im- 
proved management ?—I do not think that there is 
anything to increase it-unless a little branch is made 
from Ballywilliam to Ross. I think that then it would 
be avery nice little line; it will never be a paying 
line. It has not paid its expenses. I should say that 
Mr.Kavanagh, M.P., who has been working it, must 
have lost about 1,600/. a-year by it. He worked it 
for six years before it went to the Loan Commis- 
sioners. 

35,759. Then why do the Loan Commissioners 
work it ?—Because it is their property, and they must 
work it some how or other. They stand to lose at 
present about 46,0007. 


The witness withdrew. 


Maurice WHEELER examined. 


35,760. (Chairman.) What position do you hold ? 
—Engine driver. 

35,761. On the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Railway ?>—Yes. 

35,762. How long have you been an engine driver ? 
—Twenty-nine years ; I joined the company in August 
1838, as a fireman. I was fireman seven and a half 
years ; altogether I have been about 37 years in the 
company’s employment, and I have been 29 years a 
driver in charge. 

35,763. Do you work passenger trains 2—Yes, they 
are all passenger trains. 

35,764. What is the length of hours for which you 
work ?—A day’s work is 184 or 19 hours, not each 
day in succession, but out one day and in the other. 

35,765. That is a day in the shop ?—Yes, I go at 
half-past 9 or 10, and may leave when my work is 
done. Iam out one long day and have a short one in 
tne shed. 

35,766. Do you find that that works well as regards 
your health ?—Yes, I am very well. 

35,767. And the men are well satisfied with it ?— 
Yes; six men work the half-hour trains on the Dublin 
and Kingstown line, 

35,768. You are speaking now of the Dublin and 
Kingstown line only P—-Yes. 

35,769. You have not been working with the through 
trains to Wexford?—We work between Westland 
Row and Kingstown, then we have other men who 
run the mails and the special. 

35,770. (Earl of Belmore.) What the noble Chair- 
man means is that you are not working the Wicklow 
and Wexford line at all ?—No. 

35,771. (Chairman.) You keep to the Dublin and 


Kingstown line ?—Yes, but I have worked from Wick- 
low into Harcourt Street for five and a half years, and 
I know the working of it. 

35,772. How. long does it take you to wash out 
your engine ?—About four hours on the shed day to 
make it ready for the next day’s work. 

35,773. On the shed day you are not more than four 
or five hours at work ?—No, I may leave when my 
work is done. 

35,774. For how many years have you been so 
employed ?—I have been about 29 years an engine 
driver, and I have been for five and a half years 
between Harcourt Street and Wicklow. I left the 
Kingstown branch to go on the main line, and then I 
came back again. 

35,775. (Mr. Galt.) Which service do you. like 
best ?—I would rather have the long run ; but still I 
am contented and very happy where Iam. If two 
men are placed over one engine for one day’s work, 
something will go wrong with the engine. I like 
every man to have his own engine in charge, and to 
see that all is right, and he knows where she is for the 
next day. 

35,776. He is always accountable ?—Yes; but if 
there are two men over the same engine, there will be 
something wrong: at some time or another. Two men 
will not have the same interest in the engine as one 
man will, q 

85,777. (Chairman.) Is the road in good order at 
present ?—In first class order. It was newly laid last 
summer ; it is a splendid road, and the engines are in 
first class order. 

35,778. Have you found a considerable change 
during the last year or two with regard to the state of 
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the road?—The state of the road is perfectly good, 
and everything is very good on it. 

35,779. (Mr. Galt.) What wages have you ?—-63d. 
| per hour for every hour that Iam out in the long 
hours, and 5d. an hour in the shed. My wages on the 
average are about 7s. per day. I could do with a 
little more wages. 

35,780. Do you mean for seven days in the week, 
making 2/. 9s. a week ?—Yes, and that is about the 
average. 

35,781. (Chairman.) How often do you get a Sun- 
day ?—Every second day I am off duty, that is at my 
own loss. I do not go near the shed at all. 

35,782. (Mr, Ayrton.) At the end of this long day’s 
work, do you find that you can give your full atten- 
tion to the signals, or do you feel fatigued and worn ? 
—The signals are in first class order. 

35,783. Do you find at the end of the 17 or 18 
hours work that you are able to give the same atten- 
tion to the signals >—Perfectly, 

35,784. Or do you find yourself worn ?—Not a bit. 
I have been 29 years at it, and I find myself just the 
same man as when | first started. 

35,785. Do you find yourself as able to perform the 
duty at the end of the day as at the beginning of the 
_ day ?—Of course you will be tired coming in at the 
dead of the night, but I never feel myself not capable 
of discharging my duty. 

35,786. (Mr. Galt.) You take a good sleep, I sup- 
pose, the next day ?—Yes, I am in bed at 8 or 9 
o’clock at the furthest. 

35,787. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any little breaks 
during those 18 or 19 hours when you can rest your- 
self?—No; we have half an hour between each two 
trains, and we have to take our meals, and coal and 
water, and to be ready for the next journey ; but I do 
not consider it any excessive work, honestly speaking, 
that is to get the thing correct. 

35,788. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had illness some- 
times ?—Never more than a bilious attack, and that 
may be for a day or so, and I get well and able to go 
to my work again. 

35,789. You have never met with any accident ?— 
Never, the whole time. 

35,790. (Earl of Belmore.) When you were driving 
on the main line to Wicklow, did you find any tres- 
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passers on the line?—I did. I found a great many 
people crossing the line. ‘The line was newly made 
at that time, and the fences broken and indifferent. 

35,791. Did you ever happen to run over any body ? 
—Yes; I did. There was a woman at Milltown 
Crossing who got on to the road, and I ran over her. 
She was lying like a bunch in the road, and the 
buffer flank struck her on the shoulder, and she died 
shortly afterwards ; but there was no neglect on my 
part. 

35,792. Do you find people walking down the line ? 
—Yes ; that is the case on all lines. Whether they 
are enclosed or not, you will find trespassers. 

35,793. (Chairman.) I suppose that you hear the 
feeling expressed by your mates; are the men on the 
line equally contented, as far as you know ?—Any 
driver running with me is contented asIT am. Our 
superintendent tried some years ago to divide the 
work, but we found that every week or fortnight we 
were not satisfied with ourselves as men. The man 
that went out in the morning had done his work at 
2 or half-past 2 or 3, and he went away, and the very 
instant that he saw me or the other man, I had to go 
and see whether the engine was right or wrong, and 
I found everything wrong, and bye-and-bye the engine 
was not washed out. The men kicked up a row, and 
spoke to the superintendent, and the system was 
altered. 

35,794. (Mr. Galt.) All the men in your class are 
satisfied >—Perfectly satisfied. 

35,795. That is the Kingstown section ?—Yes; we 
have men on the mails and specials. They are out in 
the morning. One runs the mail and the other the 
special. He brings it up again, and then he works on 
the branch line. If the mail boat is late we drop into 
each others places. The main line from Bray to 
Harcourt Street is a double line, worked the same as 
the Kingstown line is (not every half hour), so that 
nothing ean go wrong on that line, as long as the 
staff is worked right, There is no neglect on the men’s 
part. Ifa man does not get the staff, he dares not go 
without it. 

35,796. Do you like the staff system ?—Yes. 

35,797. You have in fact delays ?—The engine- 
man will not go until he gets the staff ; if he does,it 
is all up with him. } 


The witness withdrew. 


CHRISTOPHER Fox examined. 


35,798. (Chairman.) What position do you hold 
upon the railway ?>—Guard. 

35,799. Will you describe your course of duty ; the 
_ work that you have to perform and the hours t—On 
the average I work nine hours a day. 

35,800. What trains do you work ?--~Some of the 
trains to Bray, and some trains from Kingstown to 
Westland Row through the course of the day. 

35,801. They are al] passenger trains ?—Yes. 

35,802. And nine hoursis your average daily work ? 
—Nine hours a day is a-guard’s duty, Sundays in- 
cluded. We get no Sundays. 

35,803. Never r—No. 

35,804. Do you get any week days off work ?— 
Nothing, only a half day off. 

35,805. When does this half day occur ?—Every 
35,806. You do not get any Sunday or spare days ? 
—No, nothing more than that. 

35,807. Have you had any mishaps during the last 
few years, as far as you recollect ?—No, 

35,808. (Mr. Galt.) What situation did you for- 
merly occupy r—I was a signalman. 

35,809. For how long ?—Six years. 

35,810. Upon what part of the line ?—At Kings- 


| town. . 


35,811. How many hours were ,you on duty then? 
_ —Ten hours a day; there were three of us, and we 
had about 10 hours a day on the average. 

35,812. What wages have the men ?—1L5s. as signal- 
men, and a guinea as guards, 


2, i \ 


35,813. Are all the guards paid at the same rate >— 
There are 10 guards that work the line between West- 
land Row and Bray, and 10 assistants, each guard 
has an assistant, there is one to each man, and each 
of the guards receives one guinea a week. The 
assistant guards have only 17s. 6d. a week. 

35,814. I suppose those wages are as good as the 
wages paid to men in a similar class of life >—Yes, 
but they are junior men to others. 

85,815. Do you go with the goods trains some- 
times >—Never ; always with passengers. 

35,816. Have you never worked on a goods train ? 
—No, I never did. 

35,817. Are you employed for the same number of 
hours as the guards >—Theirs is nightwork ; they go 
on at 10 o’clock at night and they arrive in Wextord, 
and then they are done till the next evening, and then 
they come to Dublin. 

35,818. For what length of time are they upon 
cach trip ?—They are about nine hours doing it. 

35,819. Then they are occupied for about the same 
time as yourself ?—Yes, they are off on Sundays; 
there is one of them who has to go with the night 
mail on Sunday night. 

35,820. Is the preference generally given to a goods 
guard or to a passenger guard ?—Generally speaking, 
the passenger guards are taken from the goods work, 
it is lighter work. 

35,821. (Chairman.) Have you ever had charge 
of a train staff?—Yes, on the branch line, that is, 
from Kingstown to Bray, that is worked by a staff 
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into the Kingstown line ; it is carried on the engine. 

It is part of the guard’s duty to see that it is on the 
gine. 

m5, 822. Do you consider that working for a mode- 

rate length of time, as you do every day i in the year, 

is better with regard to health than a longer day’s 

work, with occasional rest >—I prefer the duty that I 
am doing at present. 

35,823. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any experience 
of a long day’s work for one day, and a short day’s 
work the next ?—Yes.. Our duty has been changed 
since we had longer duty to perform than we do at 
the present time, but nothing of any consequence, not 
more than an hour or so in a day. We have no cause 
to complain of the duty we have to perform. 

35,824. (Chairman.) I suppose that some of the 
other guards have longer hours of duty than you ?—No, 
the 10 men have the same duty to perform between 
Westland Row and Bray. 

35,825. I mean on other portions of the Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Railway'?—There are three 
guards from Dublin to Bray who work that, they are 
off every Sunday, they divide the day between them. 

35,826. Although they do not go the whole dis- 
tance >—Yes, they do, but there are only two trains, 
one man leaves Dublin in the morning and goes on to 
Wexford, and comes back from Wexford that night 
again, that man is off every Sunday. 

35,827. (Earl of Belmore.: .) He is employed every 
week day ?—Yes, he does it in succession. 

35,828. Then he has an interval of four hours or 
more in Wexford, during which he rests himself and 
gets his meals 2— Yes ; ; there are two more men who 
live in Wexford, and they divide the day between 
them, and they work up to Dublin. 

35,829. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known any 
occasion when there has been a difficulty in getting a 
a staff to proceed with on your journey ?—No, not the 
least. It is kept in the station-master’s office; it is 
locked in his office, and on the arrival of a train it is 
handed to the engineman, the guard sees it given to 
the engineman. 

35,830. Have you always found the staff in the 
office >— Yes, locked up. 

35,831. Is a train staff waiting for you when you 
arrive ?—The train staff is always in the station- 
master’s office, and when a train comes in he takes it 
out and hands it to the engineman. 

35,832. The train that has given up the staff has 
arrived at the end of its journey before you get there ? 
—Yes, the last train carries the staff always, and 
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nothing can come out of or leave the station unit ie 
' staff goes to it again, 


35,833. Does the train that brings the stint to the 
station arrive some time before you want the staff ?— 

No; take for example our branch line; there is a staff 
station at Dalkey; the staff is carried from Kings- 
town to Dalkey or from Bray to Dalkey ; we change 
staffs at the Dalkey station. 

35,834. But you are not kept waiting ?—No, two 
trains often meet together at one time. 

35,835. (Mr. Galt.) Have any accidents occurred 
within your knowledge. to any train?—No; never a 
man’s finger has been hurt with me yet. 

35,836. Nor has a train broken down ?—No: 

35,837. When working over your line from one end 
to the other, are there some places where you run, at 
greater speed than at others ?2—Not with the express ; 
it is so with goods; you run over parts of the line 
quicker than oyer others. . 

35,838. The express only runs at the rate of 21 
miles an hour, and sometimes not at that rate when 
another train is before it ?—Yes. 

35,839. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many. trains. travel 
over your part of the line in the course of a day ?—I 
forget how any ; I think there are on the line seven 
trains at work in a day—the trains that I work. 

45,840. Do you mean on the branch ?—No, not on 
the branch; on the Kingstown, and the branch too. 
We work some trains on the Kingstown line, and then 
turn off and work the other branch, 

35,841. How many trains do you work 2—Only, one 
train in the course of a day. 

35,842, What is the length of the piece of line over 
which you work ?—About 15 miles. 

35,843. Do you always work with a single engine 
in steam ?—Yes, that is all done with a single engine, 

35,844. Then, in point of fact, it would be difficult 
to get on without a staff if there is only one engine ? 
—You dare not go without the staff. 

~ 35,845. (Chair man.) You mean, do you not, only 
one engine to each train ?—Yes. 

35,846. (Mr. Ayrton.) There is only one. engine in 
steam on the line ?—There is one to each train. 

35,847. Does a train run every hour from Westland 
Row to Bray ?—Yes, it runs every hour thre gepHt 
the day, and 35 minutes are allowed. 

35,848. You work with two trains in steam, as I 
understand you, but one starts before the other >—One 


leaves Bray and the other leaves Kingstown. at the 
same time; one leaves Bray to reach a place called — 


Dalkey, and, that is. the place where itiere are two 
staffs. il 


The witness withdrew. 


JOHN WILSON examined. 


35,849. ( Chairman. ) What position do you hold on 
the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway ?>—I am 
signalman and pointsman. 

"35, 850. At what. station are you empioyed ?—At 
Westland Row. 

35,851. Do you look after the signal stations on the 
line P—Yes. 

35,852. Do you exercise any control over the shunt- 
ing when other trains are passing ?—It is all shunting, 
trains and all. 

35,853. What number of trains on the average pass 
your ‘box in the course of a day ?—I think about 112 
altogether, in and out; it is about that number, taking 
mails and all. 

35,854. Do you work by day or by night. can ea 
by day and night, one turn; there are two men. I 
am on in the morning and ‘in. the evening both one 
day, and till the middle of the day the next day. 

35,855. Is the box open for 24 hours >—No, from 
7 in the evening till 12 o’clock is a portion of the 
duty, and from half-past 5 in the morning till 10. 

35,856. What are your regular hours of duty ?— 
Nine hours one day and 10 another. 

35,857. And you commence at half-past 5 0 clock ? 
—Yes., I might come on at 7 o’clock again. 


Lome, 


on at. 10 o’clock and get off at 7 o’clock in ithe middle 


of the day one day; I come out at half-past.5 in the 


morning and I am off at 10 till 7 in the evening ; after 
the middle of the day I come on at 7 and stop ‘till 
about a quarter past 12. 

35,858. (Earl of Belmore.) And, the next day) you 
are on from 10 o’clock till 7 during the middie of the 
day ?>—Yes, 

35,859. There are hours between 12 o'clock wid 
half-past. 5 5 when the line is practically shut up ?—Yes, 

35,860. (Chairman.) Do you have your Sundays’? 
—lI have every second Sunday. Sunday is the same 
as any other day to us. 

35,861. Is the block system in use upon the! line ¢ ? 
—No; we have the interlocking system. 


35,862. What is the furthest. distance of any of the : 


points from your cabin?—The furthest distance I 
should think is very ‘nearly 100 yards. 

35,863. Do the levers always work sotisticinnds 2 
Yes, I think it is very nearly 100 yards. 


35,864. (Mr. Galt.) In,the case of a heavy fall of 


snow, do the levers work, perfectly well?—Yes, we 
find them do so, but we have never had poses snow to 
affect them since they were put up. 


a 


85,865. (Earl 
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signal?—Yes. _ 
35,866. What is the distance of that from your 
‘ cabin >—Over half a mile. 

35,867. Do you know whether you could get the 
levers of the furthest points into position without the 
points being open altogether, or might they be oper 
to the extent of half an inch >—No. 

35,868. How do you know that ?—I know the 
slightest thing that is wrong in them. Suppose there 
was the slightest thing between the switches I should 
know it, but if there was a man to go up who had 
never worked the points before he would not under- 
stand it. It is from the habit of working them that I 
know when there is the slightest thing wrong; the 
spring of the lever would tell me. 

35,869. (Mr. Galt.) It would not catch ?—Yes, I 
should know it by the spring of it. | 

36,870. (Earl of Belmore.) Suppose you found 
that something went wrong with the spring, should 
you have any one by to send to examine the points ?— 
We have them all in charge ourselves; that is, for 
looking after them. 

35,871. But suppose you found that something was 
wrong, and you suspected that something had got 


of Belmore.) Have ‘you -a distance 


- between the points, could you ‘send any one to ascer- 


tain what it was, or would you go yourself ?—In some 
cases I could go myself, or cali upon a porter to go, but 
these things have never occurred since I have been 
there. © Yammy 

35,872. (Mr. Galt.) Has any difficulty occurred in 
pulling up a train during the time that you have been 
signalman ?—No; of course they could not run by 
unless they ran through the station. 

35,873. (Chairman.) It is a terminal station >— 
West Yess 

35,874. As far as you are aware, are the other 
signalmen on your line generally speaking in a similar 
position to yourself as to the number of hours that they 
are on duty ?—I think there are some of them up the 
road that are rather earlier, but they are not constantly 
employed during the day, they have a portion of the 
day off between the trains. . 

35,875. You mean I suppose at roadside stations ?— 
Yes. 

35,876. (Mr. Galt.) They do not stay a longer time 
on duty ?—No, they have to pass the trains, and then 
they have two or three hours off. We go on in the 
morning and we cannot leave unless for about an hour 
~-on the points, or such a thing as that. 

35,877. (Chairman.) You have stated that you 
have to watch the shunting ; is there any fly shunting 
at your stalion ?—No, in fact, there is very little shunt- 
ing at all, only putting on a few carriages. 

35,878. Are there no goods ?—No. 

35,879. (Earl of Belmore.) T believe there is not 


much goods traffic at Westland Row ?—None at all. 


35,880. Is that trafic all carried on from Harcourt 
Street ?—Yes. 

85,881. Aré there no goods’ trains at all from 
Kingstown to Dublin ?—Yes, a mineral train runs in 
every second morning. 

35,882. Where is it unloaded ?—It comes in mostly 
at Kingstown; there is some lime, and such things as 
that goes out, and coal from the factory for their own 
use, for the company’s engines, and this mineral train 
runs in from Kingstown to take out the lime and the 
coal. be segle 

35,883. At Westland Row ?—Yes, there is only one 


_ that runs in. 


~ 35,884. (Chairman.) Do you enter the trains in a 
book ?—No, we have no time. to. keep at all. 
35,885. Have you a telegraph instrument,?—No. 

° 35,886. You do not communicate by any means ?— 


In no manner’ at all, the telegraph works from 


Kingstown to the station, 


35,887. But you have nothing to do with that ?— 
No, Per faGs Gi PR: TE (EA HM), ) N Ah 
35,888. (Ear of Belmore.) Can a train get out of 


- Westland Row station without ‘your putting ‘the signals > 
yoo \ow eethe ‘passenger trains from the station, fog signals 


down ?—No. - 


| 
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35,889. (Chairman.) How do you know whether it 
is safe to let a train go away, suppose, for example, 
that a train had passed up the line, and had broken 
down, you would not know it ?—No. 

35,890. (Mr. Galt.) Has a case of that kind ever 
happened ?—Yes, but the stations are so near. 

35,891. (Earl of Belmore.) Suppose, for example, 
that the English mail was an hour late from Kings- 
town, how would you know when it would be safe to 
allow the ordinary trains to cross over the line to the 
other side; does not a train leave Westland Row 
every quarter of an hour?—Three trains leave in 
every hour. 

35,892. At what time is the mail train from Kings- 
town due in the evening >—At a quarter past 6, 

35,893. Then if it did not come in till a quarter- 
past 7, and in the ordinary course of things three 
trains would go out of Westland Row station in an 
hour, how would you know when you could safely 
allow the ordinary trains to go out of Westland Row ? 
—We should have the signals up; the main signal 
and the distance signal would be up against the English 
train. 

35,894. Then it would only be by seeing the English 
train coming that you would be able to start an ordi- 
nary train ?—When we have the mail in in the evening 
we know,-and the porters know, the time when the 
passengers would be coming up; the mail comes in 
first. 

35,895. I mean before that train comes in, if it is 
late, how do you know when it is coming ; do they 
telegraph to you?—We do not know; they know at 
the station ; perhaps they telegraph to the station. 

35,896. Do they let you know ?—They do not. 

35,897. (Chairman.) How far is the station from 
your box ?—About 300 yards. 

35,898. Do they send a messenger to you when the 
mail is late >—No. 

35,899. (Earl of Belmore.) Then how do you know 
that it is safe to let the trains go out of the station, if 
you do not know that the mail has not arrived, the 
train having to cross the line to the other side ?—We 
do not know, but they will have the signals up, and 
we cannot let a train go out from the platform and let 
the English train in. 

35,900. (Mr. Galt.) Can you see the signals at all 
times, are they never obscured by fogs or at night ?— 
No, we never have them out of working order. 

35,901. Can you always see them in fogs >— We can 
see them ; we see all the signals; they are all in our 
view. 

35,902. Have there never been, in your recollection, 
any very heavy fogs when you could not see them ?— 
Yes; we cannot see them in foggy weather. 

35,903. What do you do then ?—We have to work 
by chance work. 

35,904. And has it so happened that no accident 
has ever occurred ?>—Yes. 

35,905. (Earl of Belmore.) Is it not the custom to 
send a platelayer down the line to the distance signal ? 
—No, generally speaking a porter goes down. 

35,906. (Chairman.) If a fog comes on do you call 
out a man to go and lay down fog signals ?—I have 
got them myself. 

35,907. Is it the custom to put them down on the 
line ?—Yes, if they were required they should cali on 
the station-master to send them. 

35,908. (Mr. Galt.) In foggy weather what do you 
do when you cannot see the signais; do you inform 
the station-master, and are fog signals sent out ?— 


Yes, but we have never had any occasion to put down 


signals. 

35,909. Do you say that you can at all times see 
the signals ,—No. 

35,910. Is it necessary, when you cannot see them, 
to send out fog signals?—Yes, but when the line 
is clear for trains to come in there is no use to put 
down fog signals. 

35,911. (Chairman.) Suppose there was a fog, and 
the mail was’ late, and you wished to let out one of 
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would be useful, would they not, to protect the points 
in case the mail was coming up ?—Yes, but the mail 
would stop outside the main signal ; it is clear of all 


the points. 
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35,912. At what distance is the main signal ?—i 


daresay it is 200 yards from us; anything stopping’ 


outside the main signal is clear of all the points under 
our control. 


The witness withdrew. 


DaniEL BYRNE examined. 


35,918. (Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway t—I am 
shackler or shunter. 

35,914. Will you shortly describe to the Commis- 
sioners your duties >—I am on for nine hours. 

35,915. But what is the nature of the work that 
you have to do?—We are employed in making up 
trains. If there are any carriages to be taken out for 
the factory we have to get the trains divided and take 
the carriages out of the centre, some of them are for 
the shop, and put on others in their places. 

35,916. Do you mean both passenger carriages and 
goods waggons ?—Yes, and we have to put them in 
their places in the sheds that we have. 

35,917. Do you attend to the goods trains that are 
being made up ?—Yes, that is my work at Westland 
Row, all passenger trains and express trains, there 
are no regular goods trains leaving Westland Row ; 
it is much the same, we have to make up trains. 

35,918. There is no fly-shunting with the pas- 
senger trains ?—No. 

35,919. Have any accidents occurred either to your- 
self or to your mates ?>—No, not for these five years. 

35,920. Have you nothing to complain of Pp—No- 
thing to complain of, with the exception of the wages. 

35,921. Are you acquainted with the nature of the 
wor ke done at Harcourt Street >—No, I have never 
been there. 


35,922. Is that where most of the luggage train 
shunting is done ?—Yes, for all goods trains, that is 
done on that side ; no goods leave Westland Row. 

35,923. (Mr. Ayrton. ) Is there much coupling and 
uncoupling of carriages during the day ?>—We have a 
great deal of that. 

35,924, Have you ever known any accident to occur 
in the course of coupling and uncoupling ?—Never. 
Since I went on the road I never have had anything 
happen to me nor to my comrade, and we have a great 
deal to contend with. i 

35,925. (Chairman.) In what respect ?—In keeping 
everything correct ; we must keep everything very 
correct in order to keep everything safe ; we must be 
very watchful. 

35,926. Are there plenty of men to do the work 
there i is to do >—There is only me and another com- 
rade to do the work ; we divide the day between us. 

35,927. Is there only one of you on duty at a time? 
—No. 

35,928. Are there not porters employed to help 
you ?—If we want assistance we are allowed a man, if 
we call upon one in case of necessity. 

35,929. Do you couple and uncouple the carriages 
while they are in motion ?—It is very seldom that that 
would occur; they may be just moving slowly, but 
not to injure anyone; you can walk in and out through 
them ; there may be a simple motion when they slack 
back. 


The witness withdrew. ' 


DANIEL CARROLL examined. 


35,930. (Chairman.) What is your employment on 
the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway +—Iam a 
platelayer. 

35,931. Have you to attend to a certain portion of 
the line ?—A mile. 

35,932. Are you a foreman ?—iNo, I am a mile’s 
man, 

35,933. 
One mile. 

35,934. Have you any other men with you ?—Yes, 
there are four men. 

35,935. Is there a foreman employed over you ?— 
Yes, an inspector. 

35,936. Do you do all the repairs to the road ?— 
Yes, for one mile. 

35,937, Is the traffic over that portion of the road 
heavy ; and what sort of traffic is it?—There is a 
power of traffic. 

35,938. (Earl of Belmore.) What portion of the 
road are you employed upon ?—From Westland Row 
to Lansdowne Road. 

35,939. (Mr. Galt.) Is Lansdowne Road the first 
station ?—Yes. 

35,940. ( Chairman.) Is there any difficulty in get- 
ting out of the way of the trains >—Not a bit. 

35,941, Are there no tunnels, or anything of that 
sort ?—Not a bit ; there is plenty of room. 

35,942. (Mr. Galt.) The trains arrive so regularly 
that you find no difficulty >—Not a bit. 

35,943. (Earl of Belmore.) Has any accident ever 
occurred, such as a man being knocked down by the 
trains since you have been employed there ?—Not 
one. 

35,944, (Chairman.) Have you oY attend to the 
fog signals ?—Yes, occasionally. 

35,945. Does it often happen in ene that you are 
calied out to put down fog signals >—Yes, in case the 
pointsman calls upon us, or the station-master. 

35,946. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know whether a 


How much of the line do you look after ?— 


man of the name of Douglas was injured on your 
portion of the line ?—No. 

35,947. (Mr. Galt.) How long have you been in 
the employment of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Railway Company ?—Since the year 1853. 

35,948. (Chairman.) Have you always been em- 
ployed as a platelayer ?.—Yes. 

35,949. The line has been relaid lately, has it not? 
—Yes. 

35,950. (Mr. Galt.) What wages do you receive >— 
17s. a week. 

35,951. Do all the platelayers receive the same 
wages ?—No, some 13s. 

35, 952. I suppose that is regulated by engi of 
service, and by good conduct ?—Yes. 

35,953. (Mr. “Ayr ton.) Have you ever heard S any 
accidents to men of your class employed upon the 
line >—No. 

35,954. (Mr. Galt.) Is one of the men always 
looking out for the trains coming in ?—Myself. 

35,955. Is that your special duty ?—Yes. 

35,956. Looking both ways ?—Yes. 

35,957. I suppose you keep a sharp watch, and 
know the time very accurately when the trains are 
expected to come in ?—Yes, certainly. I have the 
time. 

35,958. (Chairman.) Have you observed many 
trespassers on your portion of the line ?—I could not 
say ; they might come. 

35,959. (Mr. Galt.) Have you not seen any ?— 
I cannot say. 


35,960. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you never seen 


people walking down the line on your part of it who 
had no business to be there >—I would not let them. 

35,961. Then perhaps they do not, often try to 
come r—No, I turn them off. 

35,962. (Chairman.) But that shows that you do 
see them sometimes r—Yes. 

35,963. Is that often >—No, very seldom. 


The witness withdrew. 
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NicHoxtas Connor, examined. 


35,964. (Chairman.) What work do you do on the 
_ Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway ?—I am 
employed in shunting in the yard, at the yard points. 

35,965. Is that all for goods trains >—No. Passenger 
trains. 

85,966. Will you describe to the Commissioners 
shortly the nature of your work on the line ?—I will. 
I have to be out there at half-past 6 o’clock in the 
morning to meet the first train that comes in and turn 
the engine. I go in first for the morning goods and 
fetch them to the platform, and then I turn the 20 to 
8 engine; I have then to shunt the 9 o’clock train, 
and fetch her to the platform. 

35,967. Have you any fly-shunting >—No. 

35,968. I suppose that operation is only performed 
occasionally >—Yes, in an odd time. 

35,969. Have any accidents occurred in the shunt- 
ing yard lately ?—None. 

35,970. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you recollect when the 
last accident occurred ?—There has not been one since 
J have been there, 

35,971. Have there not been any people injured in 
the station >—I was notin the yard at the time, but 
there was one man killed there some time ago. 

35,972. (Earl of Belmore.) How-long have you 
been employed in the yard ?—For only about two 
years. 

35,973. Were you employed on the line before that 
anywhere else ?—I was four years in Harcourt Street 
first. 

35,974. You were employed on the platform first, I 
suppose ?—Yes, cleaning the brasses. 

35,975, (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you to couple and 
uncouple the waggons much in the process of shunt- 
ing ?—The carriages. I have nothing to do with 
coupling the waggons, only toattend to the points. 

35,976. (Chairman.) You see the work that is 
done ?—Yes. 

35,977. Do the men get through their work without 
shunting and uncoupling the waggons while they are 
in motion ?—They are entirely stopped when they go 
out, we give the engineman a signal to stop. 

35,978. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do they uncouple the wag- 
gons all with the hand ?—Yes, they do. 

35,979. Have you never seen a man give the signal 
to go on before the men have got clear of the waggons ? 
—No, never till they are sure that they have got 
clear. 

35,980. (Mr. Galt.) At what time do you leave off 
work in the evening ?—About half-past eight o’clock. 

35,981. And you are employed from half-past 6 in 
the morning to half-past 8 in the evening ?>—Yes. 

35,982. You are, I believe, allowed an hour for 
breakfast, and an hour for dinner >—Yes. 

35,983. (Chairman.) Is your work regular every 
day >—Yes. 

35,984. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you much spare time 
during the day, when you are not at your ordinary 
work ?—I have not much time to, waste. I am em- 
ployed at something always. 

35,985. (Mr. Galt.) Do you work on Sunday at 
all ?—Yes, I am at it every second Sunday, from half- 
past 6 ; the mail comes in at a quarter to 2 o’clock. 

35,986. What wagés do you receive?—l4s. a 
week. F 

35,987. Do all the men in the yard receive the same 
wages who are engaged in that work ?—Yes, at the 
platform some of them have 30s. and the signal man 
has 70s. 


35,988. (Chairman.) You have, as I understand 
you, only to attend to working the points ?—Yes, that 
is all. 

35,989. You have nothing to do with the waggons ? 
—No; I have to hold the points while they are shunt- 
ing. 

35,990. Are there no points connected with the 
signal boxes which are interlocked ?—There are two 
main points coming in, and the signalmen hold them 
too. 

35,991. (Mr. Ayrton.) You attend to the shunting 
points ?>—Yes. 

35,992. (Chairman.) No main line passenger trains 
pass over your points?—No, there is only one set of 
points, and that is a very far off one. 

35,993. You do not attend to that ?—Yes, I do. 

35,994, (Mr. Ayrton.) Your work, I believe is all 
done off the main line upon the sidings ?—Yes, inside 
the main line. 

35,995. On the sidings ?--Yes. 

35,996. (Earl of Belmore.) Are there any men at 
the Harcourt Street Station who do nothing else but 
make up goods trains daily ?—Yes, there are; thero 
are two men checking on the bank. 

35,997. Are there any special men employed to un- 
couple the goods waggons >—Yes, two. 

35,998. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many waggons are 
there generally in the course of a day in the sidings? 
—TI cannot tell you. 

35,999. Do not you let them into the sidings 
through your points ;—Yes, when I am shunting with 
them. 

36,000. Do not you hold the points to let all the 
traffic into the sidings at the station off the main line ? 
—There are different stations, and the waggons are 
not stirred off in the day at all ; the empty waggons, 
we do not stir them. 

36,001. (Mr. Galt.) How many of those trains do 
you dispatch in the course of a day ?—Only two. 

36,002. (Chairman.) I suppose shunting is going 
on during the greater part of the day ?---In the even- 
ing the shunting is all done. 

86,003. When do you do it ; in the forenoon ?—It 
is done from about 6 o’clock to half-past 8. In the 
early part of the day, after the 9 o’clock train, I clean 
the points in the yard. 

36,004. Ali the points >—Yes. 

36,035. (Mr. Galt.) Then you are always occupied 
in doing something ?-—Yes. 

36,006. When you are not working at the points, 
are there many hours during which there are no trains 
passing in and out ?—Yes, I clean all the points and 
do such things as that, but I have no time to spare, 
except while I am at my dinner or breakfast. 

36,007. Is there an insurance society in connexion 
with the company to which you belong ?—Yes, and I 
am in that society. 

36,008. You are a member, and therefore belong 
to it >—Yes. 

36,009. Is your subscription deducted from your 
wages ?—Yes. 

36,010. Is that to provide for sickness ?——Yes. 

36,011. What should you receive weekly if you 
were ill and unable to attend to your duty P—I think 
it would be about 9s., but I never had it. 

36,012. In case of your death, would your family 
receive any benefit from the society >—Whatever has 
been paid in, if you have not drawn it out when you 
were sick, the family will have. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’cluck. 
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36,013. (Chairman.) What position do you hold ?— 
I represent the Northern Railway Company, but we 
are in a state of great. transition, which renders it 
necessary for me to explain our position. There were 
four railways between Derry, Belfast, and Dublin, 
namely, the Dublin and Drogheda, the Dublin and 
Belfast Junction, the Irish North-western and the 
Ulster. The first two sections, including the portion 
from Dublin to Portsdown, were amalgamatedin March 
Jast under the name of the Northern Railway, and the 
third section, namely, the Irish North-western, was 
also amalgamated on the Ist January of this year. 
Those three railways are amalgamated under the 
name of the Northern Railway Company. I have 
been familiar as manager only with the southerr 
section, from Dublin to Drogheda, with a branch west- 
ward to Oldcastle about 40 miles from Drogheda. 

36,014. (Mr. Galt.) I believe that you obtained 
powers many years since to amalgamate ?—In 1847 
we had full powers by certain clauses, and by another 
Act in 1873 we had some special powers which 
enabled us to amalgamate without going specially to 
Parliament for powers. 

36,015. (Chairman.) You at present represent, as 
we understand, the southern section ?—In maiters of 
traffic detail I represent the southern section, because 
I have not been familiar with the management of the 
traffic north of Drogheda. 

36,016. Can you inform us as to any material 

alterations which have been recently made in that 
part of the railway as regards the permanent way ?-— 
There have been none. 
_ 86,017. Upon what system is the traffic worked ? 
We have a double line between Dublin and Drogheda, 
and we have a single line between Drogheda and 
Oldcastle; the single line is worked on the staff 
system. 

36,018. (Earl of Belmore.) You have, I think, also 
a short branch to Howth ?—-Yes, of three and a half 
miles. 

36,019. Is that branch worked upon the staff 
system ?—No ; all but a mile is double. 

36,020. (Chairman.) Do you work any portion of 
the line on the block system ?—No, 

36,021. Which is the most crowded portion of the 
line as regards traffic >—We have no part of the line 
to which that word is applicable on our system; 
wish we had. 

36,022. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the greatest. number 
of trains P—That is, between Dublin and the Howth 
Junction, because it includes both the main line and the 
Howth branch service, that is to say, between Dublin 
and four and three-quarters miles north, which we call 
the Howth Junction. 

36,023. How many trains come over that piece of 
line ?—As regards the short traffic between Dublin 
and Howth, we have about 24 trains per day, that is 
for ordinary traffic, not making allowance for excep- 
tional traffic. 

36,024. And how many trains are there for the 
long traffic passing over that section ?—About the 
same number. 

36,025. (Chairman.) Have you any signal cabins 


; which are open day and night ?—No; practically we 


have no night service. 
36,026. What is the usual length of a day’s work 
for the signalmen ?—We have very few signalmen, 


having so few junctions ; but the usual day’s work i is 
about from 12 to 14 hours. 

36,027. (Mr. Galt.) At what hour does your first 
train in the morning, and at what hour is your last 
wain at night 2—We should have to take some one 
section of the line in that case. 

36,028. Say from Dublin ?—From Dublin we have 
a continuous service night and day; not so much 
for traffic purposes but a man is partly on duty as a 
watchman, and in ordei to perform that duty. it is 
taken by relays ; two men take it alternately. 

36,029, What is your first despatch of a passenger 
train in the morning >—The first passenger train would 
be at 10 minutes after 8 o’clock, the limited mail. 
We have a goods train previously which affects the 
pointsmen. 

36,030, You do not take any passengers by that 
goods train ?>—No. 

36,031. Do you not find that rather late for the 
accommodation of the early passenger traffic ?—No. 

36,032. For instance, take persons going down to 
Newry as third-class passengers, at what time do they 
leave Dublin ?—We give very ample accommodation 
to our third-class traffic, and they have it several times 
in the day. Within the last year or two we have 
adopted the system of carrying third-class passengers 
even by our express trains; so that the third-class 
passengers have ample facilities. 

36,033. You do not carry third-class passengers by 
the first express train in the morning ?—No, but 
we carry them by-the 5 o’clock express Strain in the 
evening. 

36,034. What is the earliest time that a third-class 
passenger can travel in the morning?—The Howth 
traffic begins at 7.15 in the morning. 

36,035. That is as regards the short traffic, but 
what -is the hour as respects the long traffic?—Ten 
o’clock in the morning and also 8.40 for the third-class 
traffic. 

36,036. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you work the points 
a‘ the Howth Junction from a box ?—Yes, 

36,037. Are they interlocking points ?—Yes. 

36,038. (Chairman.) Have you any special regu- 
lations with regard to fly shunting, or shunting gene- 
rally P—We forbid it. 

36,039. Have you any difficulty in enforcing the 
rule against it ?>—We have. We should not think it 
desirable to forbid it absolutely. We caution the men, 
and we tell them that it is never to be done when the 
engine is there, and when it can be avoided, but there 
are occasional times when it would be almost’ an absurd 


waste of time torequire the engine to manipulate every 


movement. 

36,040, (Mr. Galt.) In your book of regulations do 
you forbid it >No. 

36,041. Have you had any accident from fly shunt- 
ing >No, because we reduce it to a very trifling 
amount by personal inspection. 

36,042. You use it only in those cases in which 
there would be a loss of time from not using it >—Yes, 
a fearful loss of time. - 

36,043, (Mr. Ayrton.) In your description of fly 
shunting, do you include the necessity for the man 
jumping ‘off the train while it isin motion?—No. I 
think. that.that.is. excessively wrong, and we should 
punish a man if we knew that he did it. , 

36,044. In your method of fly shunting, do you 


ee 
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mean that the engine has to move the carriages after 
they have been uncoupled ?—By fly shunting I mean 
that instead of the engine moving a Waggon in a state 


’ of attachment to it, it is allowed to go at, just a mo- 


derate pace sufficient to propel it a few yards to its 
place. 

86,045. Then it has been uncoupled while the train 
was in rest?—Yes, it has been uncoupled for the 
purpose. What I should call fly shunting is the pro- 
pulsion of an unattached waggon by the engine 
hacking. 

36,046. Then are we to understand that, it is not a 
system of disconnecting the waggons while the engine 
and waggons are in motion ?—No, it is not that. 

36,047. (Chairman.) Do you anticipate that the 
safe working of the traffic on your line will be pro- 
moted by the amalgamation which has taken effect >— 


I do. 


36,048. Will you state generally in ae) respects 
the improvement as regards safety will arise >—A very 


material thing is, that it gives a united management, 


and a unform rule of action, which is in itself, I think, 
an important cause of increased safety. 

36,049. Has the rolling stock been ina good state 
of efficiency hitherto upon your section?—On my 
section very much so. We are in avery sound financial 
state, and we are quite able without any difficulty to 


_keep all our rolling stock in a good state of repair. 


36,050. Would the same ‘statement apply to the 
permanent, way ?—Yes, to the permanent way also. 
36,051. (Earl of Belmore.) You have no bad gra- 


-dients or curves, I think, on the southern section >— 


No; I suppose that our heaviest running gradient 


_upon the line is not heavier than about 1 in 160. 


36,052. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any intention of 
doubling any portion of your line which is now single ? 
—No present intention ; it would be very gratifying 
to us if the traffic so increased that we should want to 
double the line. 

36,053. I suppose that it would depend a good deal 
upon your dividend; if you paid a large dividend do 
you think that you could afford to do it >—It would 
depend not on that, but on the requirements of the 
traffic. As long as we find a single line fully adequate 
to convey the traffic we of course have no motive for 
doubling the line. 

36,054. In your branch to Oldcastle, do you think 
that there is any necessity for it, or that there would 
be any increased convenience in working the traffic by 
having any part of the line doubled 2--There would 
be a convenience, no doubt. It would enable trains 
to pass, and would give us greater latitude in the 
formation of our time-table than we now have, , 

36,055. How many trains do you run each way on 

the single line?—About 12, that is to say, six each 
way. 
36 056. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you explain what 
system you have of signals for working the line, or 
telegraphic communication ?—-We have an ordinary 
telegraph for message purposes, not for signalling ; for 
our drivers we have the semaphore signals. 

36,057. Are those. semaphore signals only at the 
stations >—And at the points of junction. 

36,058. Are there any special passing places in 
addition to the stations ?—We have a double line 
between Dublin and Drogheda; we have a single line 
between Drogheda and Oldcastle, 

36,059. I am speaking now of the single line ?—— 
We have signals only at the stations, and at the junc- 
tions, 

36,060. Are yanres any passing places except at the 
stations ?—No, 

36,061. Have you home signals and distant signals ? 
—We have. 

36,062. Is the rest, of the single line and the branch 
which you have mentioned all worked on the same set 
of rules and /of the same character, Is all the single 
line of the company worked upon the same system ?— 
It is.) 4 
36,063. And furnished in the same way ?—Yes. 
36,064. Would you explain exactly what, is the 
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system of working the single line ?—It is worked by 
the staff system. The peculiarity is that there is a 
chain attached to the staff, and there is a key, which 
key is necessary to unlock the box in which the tickets 
are kept ; and we have a separate staff with a separate 
key for each section of the long and short line. 

36,065. Is it worked in sections with separate 
staves ?—-Yes, and I hold in my hand the rule book 
explaining it on all the different sections, with the 
patterus of the stave, and so on. 

36,066. Is there any occasion to work it with 
tickets as well ?—Yes, we could not work it without 
them. 

36,067. How many trains are there?—About 12 

regular trains; but we carry on a special cattle and 
export traffic, ‘and we are enabled sometimes to run 
special trains according to the demands of the traffic. 
Drogheda is a large port for the export of the cattle 
of the district ; steamers leave the port, and it is 
necessary for us to run special trains for the con- 
venience of the owners of the cattle. 

36,068. Do you keep any indicator at the head 
otfice so as to communicate the state of the line >— 
The superintendent is in constant communication with 
the telegraph clerk, although that is a surplus depart- 
ment. We do not depend for the working of the 
ixaffie on the telegraph; but notwithstanding that, 
the superintendent has continual knowledge of what is 
going on through the telegraph ; he is informed of it ; 
in fact he goes to the telegraph window and sees the 
course of a train, what time a train left such and such 
a station, so that he knows what is going on. That is 
merely a department for his information, and not a 
part of the machinery for working the traffic safely. 

36,069. How many tickets are issued in addition to 
the staff at any one station ?—I should say scarcely 
ever more than perhaps two before the staff follows; 
perhaps occasionally three, but very rarely. 

36,070. Is the staff an absolute block, or is there 
any discretion to go on ?—It is an absolute block in 
theory, but I do not approve of that ; and a few weeks 
ago a train of passengers was quite unnecessarily de- 
layed for, I think, more than an hour, owing to the 
rigidity of the rule. I brought the matter before the 
directors, and I received instructions to suggest a rule 
by which, on telegraphic information being conveyed, 
the train might be allowed to go on. 

86,071. To the next station or to the station indi- 
cated where the block is?—To the next station. In 
such a case the rule would provide, not only that the 
message should be sent, but that the same message 
should be specially repeated back, so that they should 
not depend upon the message having been forwarded 
until they had actually received every letter of it back 
again to the sending station. 

36,072. When a man is sent on under a ‘Glkeniphic 
message, has he to receive a written order from the 
station-master >—Yes. 

36,073. And then he would proceed upon that 
written order ?>—He would. We should then depend 
upon the intelligence of the agents. 

36,074. The progress of the train would be regu- 
lated by a written order ?—It would. 

36,075. When several tickets are issued before the 
staff goes, has a train coming in the opposite direction 
to wait until all the trains holding the tickets have 
passed ?—Yes, because the agent has a knowledge of 
what trains want to come in the opposite direction, 
and that governs his conduct in sending trains against 
them. 

36,076. What time must intervene between the 
despatch of several trains in the same direction ?—Our 
rule, says 10 minutes, but in practice it is far more 
than that., A train would, however, be allowed to be 
forwarded 10 minutes after another train in the same 
direction. 

86,077. Then if two tickets were issued there 
would be an interval of 30 minutes between the arrival 
of the first ticket and the arrival of the staff, during 
which time the traffic would have to be stopped i in the 
opposite direction ?/—Yes. 
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36,078. To which would be added another 10 
minutes, or sometimes more, before the arrival of the 
first ticket ?—Yes. ; 

36,079. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest time that 
you have had traffic delayed ?—I think about 50 
minutes. 

36,080. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that in the regular course, 
waiting for the completion of the whole batch of 
trains in one direction ?—No, this was an exceptional 
case in which they were waiting for the staff. It was 
forgotten, and they had to wait until they got it. It 
was about an hour’s delay 

36,081. (Earl of Belmore.) Has it often happened 
that the staff has been forgotten by the engine-driver ? 
—No ; it has happened once or twice. 

36,082. Is there any fine inflicted upon the engine- 
driver for going away without it ?—Yes, 

36,083. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have the tickets been lost 
or not forthcoming ?—No ; occasionally we have had 
irregularities, but they have never resulted in an acci- 
dent ; they have been discovered by our inspectors ; 
the lock has got out of order, and perhaps the lock was 
kept open for a day or two because the key was out 
of order, and there has been a little negligence in re- 
pairing it. 

36,084. The whole system was then worked without 
the lock and key aud staff ?—Yes, just for that short 
interval. 

36,085. And in those cases they worked according 
to their own discretion; they knowing the time at 
which the train went forward and keeping a good 
look-out ?—Yes ; in fact I rely far more upon the intel- 
ligence of the station-masters than npon any mechanical 
expedient, because whatever mechanical expedient you 
have, it is liable to derangement. 

36,086. Do you think that the greatest safeguard 
in working the railway arises from the engine-driver 
knowing his road thoroughly, and exercising a good 
deal of intelligence ?— The engine-driver and the 
station-master; they have a sense of responsibility in 
the performance of their duties. 

36,087. Do you think that the great safeguard is 
in the engine-driver knowing the road thoroughly and 
all the features of it?—I think that that is a most 
important element in safety. We have been remark- 
ably preserved from accident, and I attribute it partly 
to the fact of our having a limited district, and the 
drivers as well as our superior officers keeping to 
it, ‘and understanding the wants of the district so 
thoroughly. 

36,088. (Chairman.) Have you much difficulty in 
finding such men as you have described >—When we 
get a good driver he generally remains with us for 
life; we very seldom have occasion to dismiss a 
driver. 

36,089. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there an absolute time 
system upon the single lines, namely, that the train 
is due at a certain time and that the other train must 
wait for its arrivalPp—We do not depend upon any 
time system at all ; the timetable is merely a general 
indication of the duty which we endeavour to perform, 
but we rely for safety on the signals and the staff 
system. 

36,090. When a train arrives at an intermediate 
station, does the driver of the train coming in the 
opposite direction look at the time table ; and is he 
guided entirely by that as to his onward progress ; or 
is he guided by the answer which is received from 
the station-master, the communication being carried 
on by telegraph ?—The latter is the state of things 
completely. . 

36,091. Practically, a correct description of your 
system is that it is the staff and telegraphic communi- 
cation combined ?—It will be so, I hope, but at present 
under our rule, it is the staff system absolutely. 

36,092. It is the staff absolutely, but it is the staff 
absolutely and telegraphic communication combined, and 
not the staff and the time table absolutely ?—I explained 
Just now that the rule has been observed with rigidity. 

36,093. But is the rigidity based upon the time 
table, or is it based upon the telegraphic communication 
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of the station-master ?—The use of the staff is based 
neither upon the time table’ nor upon the intelligence 
of the station-mastet; the staff being a piece of wood 
which cannot be in two placés at once, it controls 
itself. 

36,094. When two trains are arranged by the time 
table to meet at a particular station at the same time, 
is their further progress in either direction regulated 
absolutely by the time table?— Yes; one train is 
barred, and it waits until the other arrives. 

36,095. Whatever length of time it may have to 
wait ?—Yes. No inconvenience has yet arisen—that 
is the the state of facts, but, of course, if inconvenience 
did arise we should modify it. 

36,096. You would modify it by the station-master 
acting upon his telegraphic information, and giving 
directions accordingly ?—-We should. 

36,097. (Mr. Galt.) Is it the duty of the guard to 
see that the driver has the staff?—No, the guard has 
nothing to do with the staff. 

36,098. Is the staff carried in a prominent way so 
that every one may see whether the driver has it, or 
not ?—There is a little rest made purposely on the 
engine for it. 

36,099. Would it not be the duty of the guard, and 
is he not instructed, where the staff is forgotten, to 
see that the driver takes it ?—No ; we gave the duty 
to the guard at first, but we took it irom him sub- 
sequently, we think it undesirable that the guard 
should have anything to do with it. 
to the driver. who is a highly paid and very re- 
sponsible officer, and who has nothing to do but to 
attend to his engine duty, not to the guard; and we 
entrust it also to the station-master, who is a respon- 
sible officer at the station. The guard is inferior in 
pay and position, and has a great many things to look 
after, and we think it undesirable that he should have 
the care of the staff. 

36,100. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing that the 
rule was modified in the way that you have advised 
your directors, so as to allow of the passing places 
being changed on the single line where no difficulty 
was seen in it, who would have the authority to do so 
—the station-master, or must he telegraph up to your 
office for permission ?—The station-master. 

36,101. At the end of your trains you have a car- 
riage which is put on at Dundalk from the North- 
western line. I think that that carriage has no break 
attached to it ?—No. 

36,102. If by any accident the couplings of that 
carriage gave way and it ran back, by what means 
could the station-masters and other persons on the 
line be communicated with, so as to give them warning 
to stop the trains behind ?—It is very possible if it 
went off that the guard might not know it. 

36,103. But it would be known at the next station ? 
—Yes. We have not telegraphic communication at all 
our stations, but we have it at our principal stations, 
and if anything exceptional happened they would of 
course take any means which occurred to them to 
prevent injurious consequences resulting from it, and 
would immediately telegraph information to the next 
station. 

36,104. But there would be a considerable risk of 
collision if such an accident did happen, there being 
no break to that carriage ?—Yes, in that case neces- 
sarily, but I think that there is very little risk of such 
a thing occurring. 

36,105. (Chairman.) You adopted wooden wheels 
some years/ago, did you not >A short time ago. 

36,106. What was your object in adopting them? 
—They are noiseless, and very pleasant for the occu- 
pants of the carriage. 

36,107. What fastenings do you use upon them ?— 
It is Mansell’s description of wheel. 

36,108. Mansell’s wheel and fastening also >—Yes. 

36,109. Is it intended to adopt it over all the 
rolling stock of the company ?>—I cannot say. Those 
wheels are on our first-class carriages, but I do not 
know that it is decided absolutely to extend the use 
of them, af 
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36,110. What is the highest speed at which the 
passenger trains run ?—It is according to the charac- 
ter of the train, 40 miles an hour. 
36,111. Yourun as fast as that >—Yes; we godown 
into Belfast in three and a quarter hours, including 
stoppages. 
36,112. (Earl of Belmore.) You have, I suppose, 
only the ordinary hand breaks?—Yes, the ordinary 
hand breaks. 
86,118. You have no continuous breaks ?—No. 
36,114. Have you any idea in what time a train 
could be pulled up upon an emergency, supposing that 
the signal was thrown up against the drivers unex- 
pectedly ?—'The driver would have his tender breaks, 
and the guards would have their breaks upon the vans, 
it would of course depend upon the weather and the 
gradient. 
36,115. (Mr Ayrton.) What sort of wheel do you 
generally use throughout your rolling stock ‘—The 
ordinary iron wheel with cast-iron bosses and wrought- 
iron spokes. 
36,116. And with pieces altogether of cast iron ?— 
mes. | 

- 36,117. Without any wrought iron in the interior 
in the construction of the wheel ?—Yes, they are good 


- wrought-iron tires, of Lowmoor iron principally. 


36,118. How are they fixed on, with rivets, or with 
bolts ?—With rivets. 

36,119. How many have given way within your 
knowledge whilst you have been in the business ?— 
We have had very few cases, our goods trains do not 
travel at a high speed. 

86,120. What has been the character of the break- 

e ’—The tires have broken. 

36,121. What sort of breakage has it been ?>—Some- 
times the weld of the tire has given way. 

36,122. Is that after the wheels have been a long 
time in use when they havebeen more than once 
turned ?—No ;I do not think that it depends upon that. 
If there is an internal flaw in the weld, it may happen 
a month after it is new. 

36,123. That you cannot guard against ?—No, we 
cannot guard against that. 

36,124. When a wheel breaks, does it always follow 
that the tire goes off, or is it held together by the rivets 
for some time ?—It is held together for some time, and 
the train gradually stops ; we have had no serious acci- 
dent happening from that cause. 

36,125. Have you ever had a wheel smash up in 
progress >—No. \ 

36,126. (Earl of Belmore.) Are your carriages 
six-wheeled or four-wheeled carriages ?—Six-wheeled, 
generally ; we have one or two which are four- 
wheeled. 

36,127. So that if the tire came off one of the 
wheels the carriage would not leave the line ?—No ; 
for that reason six-wheeled carriages are safer than 
four-wheeled carriarges. 

36,128. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know of any pre- 
caution which could be adopted to meet the case of an 
accident occurring from some obstruction upon the 
line, intermediate between two stations >—No; I think 
that itis a most difficult position to remedy when you 
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are between two stations, because you are helpless, you 
are in the middle of the line away from all means of 
communication, 

36,129. You have then no one whom you can fall 
back upon except the workmen who are keeping the 
line in repair ?—The workmen and the guard. The 
guard of course immediately protects his train by 
going in the rear. 

36,130. Ifan obstruction had arisen after the passage 
of the last train, of course he would pot know of it 
until the engine-driver had run the train into it ?— 
No, if it were an obstruction from some unforeseen 
cause the guard of the approaching train would have 
no means of knowing that there was an obstruction 
until he ran into it. 

36,131. Then the only precaution is that of the 
workmen employed upon the line seeing it ?—Yes. 

36,1382. How many men do you keep per mile upon 
the line ?—They are working in gangs. I could 
hardly tell you without reference. 

36,183. Is there any arrangement by which they 
are daily employed at work upon the line >—Yes. 

36,1384. But you cannot tell how many there are 


’ between each two stations P—There are about three 


or four working on each length. 

36,135. Daily ?—Daily, and the line is walked 
twice a day formally, and in addition to that they are 
always working on the line. 

36,186. (Mr. Galt.) Have you never found the 
want of additional break power ?—No, excepting in 
this sense, that of course the more break power you 
have the easier it is to stop; but we have not practi- 
cally found any disadvantage. 

86,137. You have never had any accident arise 
from the want of bringing up the train in time ?— 


No. 


36,138. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the average dis- 
tance, and what is the extreme distance, between the 
stations on your line ?—The average distance is per- 
haps about five miles. 

36,139. What is the longest and what is the shortest 
distance P—Nine miles, [ think, is the longest, and the 
shortest is two miles. 

36,140. Can you give us some information as to the 
reason why the amalgamation of these lines has been 
delayed so long ?—It was from the unwillingness on 
the part of, I think, the Belfast Junction Company at 
one time, and of the Dublin and Drogheda Company 
at another, there’ was no special reason, no particular 
feature urging them to avoid any danger by amalga- 
mation; they were each managing their matters in a 
friendly manner, harmoniously, and there was no 
immediate reason urging them to amalgamation. 

86,141. Were any negotiations carried on which 
failed >—There were frequent negotiations, but they 
failed. 

36,142. Did the shareholders take any steps at 
their meetings to urge the amalgamation ?—They did, 
but they had perfect confidence in their directors, who 
understood the matter of course more comprehensively 
than they themselves could possibly do, and they 
always have confidence in their directors. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry Prews examined. 


36,143. (Chairman.) What position do you hold? 
—I am the traffic manager of the north-western 
division of the Northern Railway as it is now. I was 
formerly the traffic manager of the Irish North-western 
when it was a separate company. 

36,144. Will you describe the features of your line, 
its position, and its length >—The main line extends 
from Dundalk to Londonderry, the distance being 
123 miles, the whole of which is single. Then we 
have the Cookhill branch which is nine miles, and the 
Cavan branch 15, and we work the Wnniskillen and 
Bundoran line, which is 35 miles long. 

36,145. (Earl of Belmore.) Until recently I think 
you did not work the main line, as we may call it, 


2. as 


upon the staff system ?—No, it was only last year that 
we adopted the staff system. 

36,146. You had previously worked the branches 
on the staff system, had you not ?—Yes. 

36,147. Will you state your reason for delaying for 
so long the working of the main line upon the staff 
system ?— The reasons were several. In the first 
place we always found that there was great difficulty 
because of our having to convey the Canadian mails 
special. Another reason was that some years ago 
our engine power was certainly defective, and if we 
had worked then on the staff system I think we 
should have caused a very considerable amount of 
public inconvenience. 
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36,148. (Chairman.) Owing to delays ?—Owing to 
delays. The system upon which we worked before 
we adopted the staff we found to answer very well 
for the whole of the time that I was in charge, and for 
the time previous to my having charge of the line. 

36,149. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the system ?—It 
was a staff time table assisted by the telegraph. It 
was in principle very much the same as the train staff, 
but it was a table instead of a staff. It also possessed 
some safeguards in addition to what the staff system 
has, because it was the duty of the station-master, 
driver, and guard to observe all the crossings, but it 
had not the article of the staff along with it. 

36,150. (Earl of Belmore.) Had it not more elas- 
ticity as regards crossing places in case of a train 
being late >—Yes, because with it was combined the 
telegraph system, and when from any cause the trains 
were irregular the crossings could be altered. 

36,151. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the rule for the 
communication between the station-master and the 
engine-driver under the old system ; how was it, carried 
out ?—Under the old system the point of crossing for 
every train was marked on the table, and the engine- 
driver was not allowed to start froma station unless 
he had the assent of the station-master, and he was 
also required of his own knowledge to know that the 
train which he should cross had arrived at the station 
before he left. 

36,152. How was he to get the assent of the station- 
master ?— The assent was given verbally, but he 
himself had the evidence of the train being at the 
station, and the guard also had it. 

36,153. When the crossing place was changed and 
sent forward, what communication was then made 
between the station-master and the driver >—When 
the driver was allowed to vary the crossing place he 
had a printed certificate from the station-master, the 
form of which was that the station-master certified 
that he had arranged such and such an alteration with 
another station by telegraph, he gave this writing to 
the driver and the guard, and each of them signed 
his name in the book. 

36,154. Upon what information did the station- 
master issue that ticket ; how did he get his informa- 
tion —By telegraphic communication with the other 
station with which the crossing place was altered. 

36,155. Was a telegraph clerk kept for the purpose 
of receiving those messages ?—Except at the large 
stations the telegraph was worked by the station-master 
himself. , 

36,156. Did he keep any record in a book connected 
with the telegraph of those messages sent and received ? 
—Yes, the messages were all written in a book, and 
before the alteration was allowed to be made it was 
necessary that the message should be repeated between 
the two parties who were making the alteration, so as 
to make the arrangement clear. 

36,157. Then the station-master first had the trans- 
action recorded in his book, and from that book he 
made out his ticket ?—Yes. 

36,158. And then he took a receipt for it ?—Yes, 
both from the guard and the driver. 

36,159. (Earl of Belmore.) 1 think that you found 
on one occasion last year, from a collision which took 
place, that that system rather failed >—Yes, that was 
the only case of the sort which we had ; the whole 
arrangement was carried out, but this was in the case 
of a special train being run, and the station-master 
upon whom it devolved to carry out the arrangement 
went away from his station after he had made the 
undertaking. ‘This was not in the case of an alteration 
of two ordinary trains. 

36,160. But it was an ordinary passing place P— 
Yes, it was an ordinary train in one direction, but a 
special train in the other direction. ‘This special was 
arranged by the agent at Ballybay to pass the ordinary 
train at Newbliss. The Newbliss agent telegraphed, 
undertaking that he would hold the ordinary train till 
the special arrived, and after making that undertaking he 
went away from his station, and when the ordinary train 
arrived he forgot what he had done and allowed the 
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ordinary train to start; the special train was just 
outside the station, it was at the distant signal, and as 
the other train started it was whistling for permission | 
to come in, and the two before they stopped, being in 
a cutting, came into collision. 

36,161. Was it in consequence of that that you 
adopted the staff system, or was it for some other 
reason ?—The matter had been under consideration 
for some time before, and we had been applying to the 
Post Office to see whether we could be relieved of the 
conveyance of the Canadian mails, which was one great 
difficulty in the way of our adopting the staff system, ( 
but this accident brought the matter more fully before 
our attention ; it led more particularly to our adopting 
the staff system at that time. 

36,162. Do you carry the Canadian mails still >— 
We do. od 

36,163. Do you find that that deranges the working 
of the line?—Yes; it involves at present, whenever 
we have to carry them specially, our lighting four — 
engines. ‘ 

36,164. Will you explain that?—If the Canadian — 
mails arrive in Londonderry after the departure of 
the ordinary mail train, leaving at 8.40, we run them 
special if they came to us before 11; that isto cateh — 
the morning steamer at Queenstown. Under our old 
system we could run them through with one engine, 
but now, on account of the requirement of the staff at | 
the different parts of the line, we have to employ four 7 
engines to carry the staff. 

36,165. Instead of employing a car, you have to 
light an engine specially to bring the staff to where it 
is wanted ?>—Yes; the engine has to carry the staff to 
allow the train to make its journey. For instance, 
when the last train leaves Dundalk at night in the 
direction of Londonderry, the staff is at Dundalk for 
the first train the next morning. When the Canadian 
mail has to run, that staff has to be carried by an 
engine as far as Clones to allow the Canadian mail 
train to come np. 

36,166. (Chairman.) Does it frequently oceur that 
the Canadian mail is so late as to require a special 2— 
Yes ; sometimes the Canadian mails arrive a day 
before their time, but of course it is very uncertain. | 
Sometimes we run them in that way for two or three 
weeks consecutively, and sometimes not for two 
months. 

36,167. (Mr. Galt.) The great advantage of the 
staff system, you no doubt consider, is the having an 
outward and visible sign ?—Yes; with regard to the 
Newbliss case, there was another circumstance con- 
nected with it which made it possible for that accident 
to occur, and that was this. In working special trains 
over our system under the old arrangement, the mode 
of working was that they started from station to / 
station, so that they would arrive at the station 
where they would cross an ordinary train 15 minutes 
before it'was due, so as to give sufficient margin; but 
when such trains as the Canadian mails and passenger 
specials were run, they had fixed. crossings made for 
them by printed notice beforehand, which was acknow- 
ledged by the agents and the drivers and the guards, 
so that that train became an ordinary train for the _ 
day. Inthe particular case referred to, the agent at 
Ballybay had instructions to send the special train 
forward in the ordinary way, running 15 minutes clear; 
but as he found that the time was getting a little © 
tight, he thought he would take the extra ’precaution of 
making some special arrangement with Newbliss. 

36,168. (Earl of Belmore.) That was with the 
ordinary train ?—Yes, and he did so. It was proved 
that he was very nearly right, because the special — 
train arrived at Newbliss at the signal actually before 
the ordinary train ; but the signal being against the 
driver he was kept outside. If the Ballybay agent, 
however, had adhered strictly to his rule, he would 
not have started that special when the driver saw that 
he could not for a certainty make Newbliss 15 minutes 
before the ordinary train was due. 

36,169. Which way was the special going ?—The 
special was going from Ballybay to Clones, the other 
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train was coming up. It is the only case of the kind: 


which ever occurred with us. 

36,170. (Mr. Ayrton.) In how many years ?>—I 
believe since the line was opened. Speaking from my 
own experience it is the only case in nine years. 

36,171. (Mr. Galt.) Weighing all the advantages 
and disadvantages of both systems, you being practically 
acquainted with both, which would you adopt if it was 
left entirely to yourself without any influence being 
exercised on you from any party or person ?—TI should 


adopt the staff system, because it would relieve me- 


personally of such a great amount of responsibility 
and care. The other system no doubt always left upon 
the management of the line a great amount of care and 
responsibility. 

36,172. (Earl of Belmore.) I am aware that you 
anticipated very considerable difficulty in working the 
staff system upon the main line; have you found the 
difficulty as greatas you thought it would be as regards 
keeping time ?—It has not been quite so great as I 
expected, but still it has affected our working. I may 
mention that as respects some one or two of the mail 
trains the Post Office draw our attention to the fact 
if we are more than five minutes late. I suppose that 
we have had from them two or three letters in a month 


since we adopted the staff system, whereas we had 


not one in six months before. 

36,173. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are now in the zeal 
of the new system; do you think that when you have 
gone on with the staff system it will not get as loose 


as other systems?—I think that there is great secu- 


rity in the staff, and if men will carry out the rules pro- 
perly it should not lead to any accident ; but the other 
system would be equally safe with care and attention. 

36,174. As regards the intelligent working of the 


system, the other system was worked and must have 


been worked with great personal attention >—Yes. 
36,175. Is not the character of the staff system very 
much to diminish that personal attention, and for it 
to drift into rather a loose system?—No; I do not 
think that it would lead to any irregular or loose 
system, because the men would know that there was 
a necessity for them to be attentive. If they were 
inattentive the result would very soon appear, and 


_ they would of course be called to account for it. 


36,176. Do you not see that there is a difference 
between the kind of attention of a man holding a 
stick in his hand, or having a box and forgetting to 
lock it, and the attention of a man actually receiving 
&# message and writing it down; does not the latter 
system exact a personal attention which the former 
does not require ?—I think that it does. 

36,177. Therefore is there not much greater secu- 
rity if the working of the system depends upon per- 
sonal attention?—I think that the other system was 
quite as safe in principle as the staff system, 

36,178. The man who would go away and leave 
his work unfinished would equally forget to lock his 
box and would leave the tickets to any person who 
might take them out ?—Yes. 

36,179. Therefore he would bé just as likely to 
cause an accident ?—An accident might occur in that 
way. In the case to which I have referred of course 
it could not have occurred, but under other circum- 
stances there might be just the same danger with the 
staff as upon the other system. 

36,180. (Earl of Belmore.) But with the staff, 
have you not the additional security that a check is 
put upon the engine-driver as well as upon the station- 
master. If you had been working with a staff would 
not the engine-driver have waited at the platform until 
the station-master was called back to give him the 
staff ?>—Quite so; in the particular case to which I 
have referred, that accident could not have occurred 
with the staff, but an accident might occur from similar 
neglect in another way. For instance, the box is so 
arranged that the staff is the key to it, and if the agent 
neglected his instructions, and took out three tickets 
instead of one, and if a ticket was given when he had 
not the staff and the staff was away, there might be 
an accident. 
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36,181. (Mr. Ayrton.) In case of the neglect of a 
driver in going on without his staff, what do you think 
he had better do if he had got a mile or two upon the 
line without the staff, had he better go back or had he 
better go forward ?—I should say that. he ought to go 
back. 

86,182. Do you not think that the station-master 
going away without reference to what he had done 
was very much like the engine-driver in the other case 
going on without getting the staff, it was the same 
matter of forgetfulness >—Yes, since we commenced 
the staff system I have had the case of an engine- 
driver going without the staff, and he did not find out 
the deficiency until he had got about half a mile away, 
and he went back. 

36,183. Each man forgot the act which it was de- 
sirable to perform ?—Yes, in that case the two men 
were negligent. 

36,184. You can hardly say that the two men were 
negligent, because one man went without getting the 
staff, and the other man omitted to give it to him. 
The station-master having taken the staff into the 
station may be detained by one of those unfortunate 
ladies whom you very often see at stations, engrossing 
the attention of the station-master, and, while that is 
occurring, the train is signalled to go off, and in the 
ordinary case the station-master would go up and‘ give 
the staff to the driver >—Yes. 

36,185. Instead of which the station-master finds 
himself harried by a lady, and then the train goes off 
without the staff ?—Yes. 

36,186. (Chairman.) Is not the station-master the 
proper person to start the train, or to tell the guard to 
start the train ?—That isso. Under the regulation for 
guards, the guard will ask the station-master whether 
all is right, and the station-master will give him per- 
mission to start, as affects the question of the work of 
the train being done. Under our old system the 
station-master had to observe two things before telling 
the guard that all was right, first the working arrange- 
ments, and then that he had issued a ticket and had 
got a receipt. 

36,187. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you intend that the 
staff system shall be worked rigidly >—We adhere to 
the staff system rigidly. 

36,188. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you propose that under 
no circumstances shall the station-master be at liberty 
to advance the passing place, or is he to have any 
power by electric communication of changing the 
passing place and the interchange of the staff ?—We 
do not depart from the system, and the system has 
never been departed from from .the beginning, but 
the crossing of a train might be altered. We do it 
now with the staff; we could not do without it in our 
long length of line. We have always adhered rigidly 
to the crossing place, except that we do not do it in 
such a case as the following ; for instance, if we found 
that from any cause our morning train from Dunkalk 
was late, we should telegraph to send the staff from 
Fintona to Omagh by the preceding train. 

36,189. If one train arrived at a crossing place, and 
the train coming in the opposite direction to that 
passing place had not reached it, and, if in consequence 
of telegraphic communication it was ascertained that 
it conld not reach it for a very considerable period, 
would you make any arrangement by which the train 
which had arrived should go on to the next section 
without the staff ?—I would not. To do such a thing 
would in my opinion be extremely unsafe, and would 
strike at the root of the whole value of the staff 
system. \ 

36,190. Then how would you get the staff ?—If I 
had no means of transporting the staff the train must 
wait for the arrival of the train that was late. 

36,191. Supposing that the telegraphic information 
was that it could not arrive for two or three hours in 
consequence of some defect in the engine, what would 
you do ?—If I had no means of sending the staff by 
an engine I should employ a horse to carry it, but 
under no circumstances would I depart in the least 
from the staff rules. 
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36,192. (Earl of Belmore.) Has it happened to 
you since you have had the staff system to send an 
engine with the staff in a case where it has been either 
forgotten, or it was not at the station where it was 
wanted ?—Yes, we have had two or three cases where 
from circumstances a train in one direction has been 
very late, and we have regulated the staff for the other 
trains by engines. We had a case of an engine 
getting off the line which delayed a down train an 
hour and a half, and instead of delaying the other 
trains we regulated the staff by means of the telegraph, 
so as to avoid delays to other trains, but adhering all 
the time most strictly to the staff regulation. 

36,193. (Chairman.) Are we to understand you to 
say that you would be in favour of some elasticity in 
working the staff system ?—No ; when I made that 
remark I was rather misled by the question. I 
thought that you were applying it in this way, that 
whatever the crossing places were they should always 
be adhered to rigidly. What I meant was that when 
any train was deranged, the working of the trains on 
other sections should be kept in its order as far as 
possible by moving the staff by special means to start 
them. : 

36,194. But in no case to alter the actual position 
of the staff?—Certainly not. In my opinion if you 
once allowed such a thing the whole value of the staff 
system would be gone. 

36,195. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you had any acci- 
dents from the breaking of tires on the railway since 
you have been traffic manager ?—Not from the breaking 
of tires, that I particularly recollect. We have had 
two or three cases of axles breaking. 

36,196. Do you use Mansel’s wheels?—We have 
only a few of them, and they have only very recently 
been used for carriages. 

36,197. Are your carriages six-wheeled carriages ? 
—Yes, they are nearly all six-wheeled carriages, 

36,198. (Chairman.) Have you any signal boxes 
which are open day and night ?—Yes. 

36,199. In those cases what are the hours for which 
the men work ?>—When we have boxes of that kind 
they have usually 12-hour turns ; there are day and 
night men. 

36,200. Do you find that the men have any diffi- 
culty in performing their work properly at the more 
busy stations under those circumstances ?—None 
whatever; but the occupation of our men is very light, 
because we have not a large number of trains. 


36,201. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is only intermittent ?— 


It is only intermittent. 

36,202. (Chairman.) Have there been any special 
improvements in the permanent way or rolling stock 
within the last few years ?—Yes, very material im- 
provements. I may say that out of the 120 miles of 
line we have relaid within the last six years pro- 
bably 90. 

36,208. Do you anticipate any further advantages, 
as regards safety in working the traffic, from the 
recent amalgamation ?—No, 

36,204. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not consider that your 
line will be put in very much better order than it has 
been in ?—That has already been done. I think that 
our line is now quite equal to any portion of the Nor- 
thern line. It used to be very bad. 

36,205. (Earl of Belmore.) Some of the bridges 
upon the Londonderry and Enniskillen line are not 
very good, are they >—A great amount of money: has 
been spent upon these bridges in the last few years, 
and no fault can be found with any of them, except 
one which is being renewed. New girders are upon 
the spot for it, and are being put in. With that ex- 
ception the state of the bridges is very good. 

26,206. Have you much difficulty with regard to get- 
ting engine-drivers, and keeping them when you have 
them ?—No; we have not experienced any difficulty 
particularly. Our engine-drivers have usually stayed 
with us for a very long time, and on the whole I think 
that we have avery good class of men. We feel it 
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particularly necessary to be in the first place careful 
about the selection of our. drivers, and in the next 
place that we should keep them, because having so 
many facing points on our line, which require a con- 
siderable amount of care on the part of the drivers, it 
is a matter to which we feel it necessary to pay parti- 
cular attention. 

36,207. Have you had any difficulty as regards 
intoxication amongst your servants /—No; I am happy 
to say that amongst the higher classes of the men we 
have had very little indeed. 

36,208. Do you dismiss a man for the first offence 
of drunkenness P—It would very much depend upon 
what his occupation was. If a porter did that sort of 
thing we should not dismiss him unless the case was 
very aggravated. 

36,209. Take an engine-driver who was not fit to 
take charge of his engine >—We have never passed 
over a case of that kind. ° 

36,210. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there drinking bars along 
your line?—We have only two refreshment rooms 
along the line ; and at this moment I only remember 
one case within some years past where we had an 
engine-driver intoxicated. 5 

36,211. Are the porters exposed to much induce- 
ment by people giving them presents ?—No, I think 
not very much. Ours is not a very large passenger 
line, and therefore there is not much of that kind of 
treating. 


36,212. (Earl of Belmore.) The greater number of 
your passengers are third-class passengers, are they 
not ?—Yes. 

36,218. Do you not find a great deal of trespassing 
upon the line >—We do. 

36,214. In fact the country people make a short cut 
of the line as it suits them ?—Yes ; we have attempted 
to put a stop to it, but we do not think that our 
efforts have been supported as they ought to have 
been. 


36,215. Have you had many accidents from that 
cause ?—We have had two or three accidents from 
that cause where trespassers have been killed. _ 

36,216. Have your platelayers instructions to stop 
people from walking on the line ?—Yes; in the two 
cases which I particularly remember, of trespassers 
being killed, the properties which they held were 
immediately adjoining the line with their cottages close 
by, and they were travelling between their cottages 
and their land: 

36,217. (Mr. Galt.) The railway is a sort of path- 
way along which the trespassers go by the side of the 
line, is it not >—In some cases it is, and in some cases 
they walk along the rails. 

36,218. But so far as regards any actual injury, it 
is their own loss and their own risk; the company do 
not suffet?—In one case they did, because from a 
man with his cattle trespassing they threw the train 
off the line. 

36,219. That was the cattle, and not the man ?— 
The whole thing was a trespass, both cattle and man 
were trespassing. 

36,220. I suppose that so far as the company are 
concerned it does not signify to them ?—No; the risk 
and loss are the risk and the loss of the parties’ 
themselves. 


36,221. And you, of course, incur no blame ?— 
No. 


36,222. What advantages do you think will be 
derived by the public from the amalgamation of 
the companies?—I hope that it will enable some 
improvements to be effected in the train service 
when the concern is’ all one, and that the general 
utilization of the rolling stock will put the company 
in a better position for meeting the traffic require- 
ments. 

36,223. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the branch lines worked 
with only one engine in steam, or are there several 
engines at the same time working in them ?—We have 
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only one branch where there is only one engine in 
steam, but still we use the staff because we have some- 
times on fair days to send a second engine. 
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36,224. (Mr. Galt.) But you use the staff where 
you have only one engine in steam ?—We do; in every 
case we use the staff. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Wi.tiam Curry examined. 


36,225. (Chairman.) What position do you hold? 
—I am locomotive superintendent of the Northern 
Railway. 

36,226. Of the whole Northern Railway ?—Yes. 

86,227. How long have you held that office ?—I 
was on the Dublin and Drogheda Railway for 13 
years. 

36,228. And you are now locomotive superintendent 
of the amalgamated companies?—Of the Belfast 
Junction and the Dublin and Drogheda Railway, 
which form the Northern Railway at the present 
time. 

86,229. The northern section, in fact?—It is the 
Belfast Junction and the Dublin and Drogheda Rail- 
way amalgamated. 

36,230. What number of miles are comprised in 
your district ?--138. 

36,231. Have any special improvements or altera- 
tions been made in recent years with regard to the 
permanent way and therolling stock ?—We have relaid 
the line, and have rebuilt and improved the engines 
very much. 

36,232. Do you anticipate any special advantages 
in those respects for the safety of the traffic generally 
from the recent amalgamation?—I am sure I cannot 
say at present. We formerly had superintendents 
and works in each district. 

36,233. Have you any difficulty in arranging that 
the hours of your locomotive men should be of a 
uniform length ?—AlIl our drivers do not work more 
than 10 hours per day. 

36,234. How do you arrange in cases of the deten- 
tion of goods trains ?—Of course that we cannot help, 
but we never have more detention than about an hour 
or two hours, perhaps. 

36,235. Then we are to understand that on the 
average the men seldom exceed 10 hours ?—No, they 
do not exceed 10 hours. 

36,236. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you still change 
your engine at Drogheda going to the North ?—Some- 
times. A part of the train runs from Dublin to 
Portadown and back in the day. 


36,237. And yet you can do that in 10 hours ?— . 


Yes. 
36,238. Have you any breaks on your engines ?— 
Not on the engines ; we have breaks on the tenders. 
36,239. Is there not a very heavy gradient coming 
down from Newry main line station to Dundalk ?— 


Yes. 


36,240. Do you think that it would be an advantage 
to you if you had more break power on that portion 
of the line than is now available ?—It might be, but 
our break power is pretty good ; we have not very 
heavy trains. 

36,241. Have you any idea in what number of yards 
a train could be pulled up in case the signals were 
thrown up suddenly against the driver ?—It greatly 
depends upon the weather. 

36,242, Coming down that incline from Newry main 
station, could the driver pull up under a mile if he 
was going at full speed ?—I think so. If a man has to 
pull up he will reverse his engine and put steam against 
it, and apply his break power as well as he can, and 
sand the rails. If you reverse your engine and put 
steam against it it makes a great difference; it is 
worth all your breaks put together. 

86,243. Would you be in favour of a continuous 
break ?—It would be a good thing if it could be kept 
in good order; but I am afraid that it would be very 
hard to keep it in good order. 

86,244. But the continuous breaks which are al- 
ready on some trains in England are not difficult to 
work, are they ?—I do not know that they have many 
continuous breaks. No doubt it would be a convenience 
to have a continuous break if you could keep it in good 
working order. 

36,245. (Chairman.) At what speed do your fastest 
trains run ?—40 miles an hour. 

36,246. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that such a 
rate of speed as that requires a continuous break to 
enable you to pull up the train ina short time ?— 
No; our limited mail has only two carriages, and it has 
a break van, and a break on theengine. They do not 
regularly run more mails between Dublin and Belfast. 
Between Dubiin and Drogheda there are two vans in 
the train. We have about nine carriages between 
Dublin and Drogheda, two are taken off at Drogheda, 
and another at Dundalk ; there are only four into 
Belfast. 

86,247. What is the gradient at Newry ?—Part of 
it is about 1 in 100, and 1 in 180, and 1 in 150, and 
1 in 200. 

36,248. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you nothing 
steeper than 1 in 100 to meet at present ?—No, that 
is the greatest, 1 in 100; the average is about 1 
in 1380. 

36,249. (Mr. Galt.) Have any accidents occurred 
lately on your line >—Very few, perhaps a break down ; 
nothing of any serious consequence. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. THomas Cowan examined. 


36,250. (Chairman.) What position do you hold? 
—TI am traffic manager of the northern division of the 
Northern Railway. 

36,251. Until recently what was the name of your 
railway ?—The Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway. 

, 86,252. Have there been any particular alterations 
made in the state of the permanent way and rolling 
stock in the last few years?—It has been very much 
improved of late. 

36,258. Has that been owing to the permanent way 
and rolling stock being previously unsafe ?—No, but 
there has been a gradual improvement. 

36,254. Do you anticipate any further improvements 
with regard to the safe working of the traffic in con- 
sequence of the recent amalgamation? —I think we 
shall be less) subject to- delays, than we have been 
heretofore ; that is one improvement that I look to. 

36,255. Has there been any difficulty in getting 


_ improvements carried out hitherto, which appeared 


necessary for the safe working of the line >—No. 


\ 
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36,256. In your opinion, wherever there has been 
any necessity for relaying the line or improving the 
rolling stock, has it been always carried out ?>—It has. 

36,257. Have any instances occurred of engines 
running off the line >—We have had some cases. 

36,258. From what causes, generally speaking, has 
that arisen ?—The last case that I remember was a 
case that took place at Goraghwood, where the line 
had been lifted, and it had not been properly packed, 
and the train got off there ; that is, the wheels of the 
tender got off. 

36,259. Do you think that was not owing to the 
general defective state of the permanent way ?—No ; 
they had been putting a new rail in. 

36,260. In your district are the signal boxes kept 
open continuously during the 24 hours?—We have 
only two signal boxes on the line, the others are the 
usual ones, the distant signal, and the signal at stations. 

36,261. How many hours are the men employed at 
the stations >—Usually 12 hours at a time. 
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36,262. What interval of rest have they during that 
time, or for meals ?—At Dundalk, which is the most 
important junction on the line, the day man is on from 
7 in the morning till 7 in the evening; and during that 
time he has 24 trains to pass. 

36,263. (Earl of Belmore.) There is a level crossing 
there, I believe ?—Yes, the [rish North-western Rail- 
way and the Belfast Junction Line cross at right 
angles. 

36,264. An accident occurred there the year before 
last, I believe, from a collision, when a woman was 
killed ?—Yes, she died. 

36,265. (Chairman.) Will you further state the 
hours that the men are employed ?—As I said before, 
the day man is on from 7 to 7; he has a little more 
than two hours off; he goes to his breakfast and also to 
his dinner. We havethree men,one on for the night shift, 
who passes about eight trains, while the man on the day 
shift passes 24 trains. The third man also relieves 
the day man, when he goes to his meals, and attends 
to the points. 

36,266. How is that third man employed during the 
rest of his time ?—He cleans the points and the lamps, 
and sees that everything is kept in proper order. 

36,267. Is that sufficient work to employ the man ? 
—His hours are irregular; he comes to put the lights 
out in the morning, and he comes very early. 

36,268. Does that man occupy the same position as 
the other signalmen ?—-Yes, just the same. 

36,269. He might be on duty at intervals, perhaps, 
for a longer period ?—Yes, he might, as he under- 
stands the system. 

36,270. But his hours would be irregular ?>—Yes ; 
they are so at present. 

36,271. (Earl of Belmore.) Should you be in 
favour, if it could be done, of doing away with the 
level crossing at Dundalk ?—After the accident took 
place the Board of Trade, or rather, I should say, 
Colonel Hutchinson made his inspection, and he 
recommended that that level crossing should be done 
away with, either by placing a bridge there, or to 
work it by telegraph between the Barrack Street 
signal box and the crossing ; but I preferred another 
system, and that was to make an absolute stop of all 
trains coming to the crossing, that is to say, to stop 
at 50 yards’ distance. 

36,272. Both on the main line and on the Greenore 
line ?—Yes, on both. 

36,273. If that system’ had been carried out the 
collision referred to could not have occurred ?—No. 

36,274. (Chairman.) Has that system been now 
adopted r—Yes. 

36,275. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the system that you 
refer to?—I arranged with Mr. Plews the system on 
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which the signals were to be worked. The first man, 
that whistles for the crossing has the signal lowered 
for him, and if another engine whistles, the distant 
signal is kept against him. The only exception made 
is that if a goods and a passenger train whistle 
together, the passenger train has the preference. 
36,276. The precaution is that you first start a train 
and see it safely over, and then you give the signal for 


the other train to come on ?—Yes, so that there cannot’ 


be a collision, because both trains must come to a dead 
stop 50 yards from the crossing. 

36,277. Is that system rigidly adhered to ?—Yes; 
the distant signal. is lowered for the first whistle, and 
then the train comes to a stand 50 yards from the 
crossing. If the line is clear the engine whistles again, 
and the signalman then drops the home signal. 

36,278. Which is the signal to pass Pp— Yes. 

36,279. (Earl of Belmore.) That rule does not 
apply to a train going out of Dundalk to Dublin ?>— 
No; the train is in there; the signal is at the north 


‘side of the bridge. 


36,280. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is the signal to stop ?— 
Yes, it is to stop. 

36,281. (Earl of Belmore.) That is, in point of fact, 
the most dangerous part of your line ?—Yes ; it is by 
far the most dangerous. 

36,282. (Mr. Galt.) Is there any other part of your 
line which is similarly circumstanced to that ?—No; 
not where we have a crossing at right angles. We haye 
a connexion at Goraghwood with the Newry and 
Armagh line, that is not a crossing but a connexion. 

36,283. (Earl of Belmore.) Does not the Newry 
and Armagh line cross your line, but not at a right 
angle ?—It runs into it. 

36,284. And out again on the other side ?—No ; 
we have only a connexion by points with that line. 

36,285. The trains from Newry to Armagh cross 
your line, do they not ?—Yes, they do by a bridge 
over the Northern line. 

36,286. (Mr. Galt.) At Portadown is there not a 
level crossing ?—Yes, there are three lines; there is 
the line to Omagh, the line up to Clones, and the old 
Belfast Junction line. 

36,287. There is a level crossing there, is there not? 
— Yes, we have to cross the line with our down trains. 

36,288. But there is no crossing at right angles >— 
No. . 

36,289. Has there been any instance of a collision 
at Portadown ?—No, not any there. 

36,290. How many years have you been in the 
service of the company ?—Twenty-three years. 

36,291. How long have you been employed as traffic 
manager >The whole of that time. 


The witnegs withdrew. 


JOHN MiIrcHELL examined. 


36,292. (Chairman.) What position do you hold >— 
_am station-master at Clones on the Northern railway 
at the present time, it was formerly the Irish North- 
western Railway. 

36,298. (Earl of Belmore.) Are you also: station- 
master for the Ulster Railway Company ?>—Yes. 

36,294. Clones is a junction where four lines meet, 
I believe ?—It is a junction for Clones, and Cavan, for 
the Ulster line, and the Northern line. 

36,295. ( Chairman.) How many men are employed 
at the station ?—I think there are 25, 

36,296. Are they under your orders ?—They are. 

36,297. Is there a signal box at each end of the 
station and a man to attend to them ?—Yes. 

36,298. What are the hours of the men in those 
signal boxes ?—About 12 hours, from 6 to 6, I call 
their time, with an allowance of ? hour for breakfast 
and same for dinner, : 

36,299, Are the boxes open day and night >—They 
are not; one only open at night. 

36,300. Is all the work performed by two men ?— 
No, by three; the box at the Ulster is open all night, 
and the one for Clones and Cavan line is not open. 


36,301. Will-you describe the system by which the 
work is divided among the three men ?—There is one © 


man employed in the Clones and Cavan box in the day, 
it is close at night; and one man for the day and another 
for the night in the Ulster box. 

36,302. Will you describe the system of relief at the 
boxes which are open continuously >—There is only 


one; there is one man for the night, and another for’ 


the day time. 4 

36,303. (Karl of Belmore.) They work 12 hours 
each, I suppose ?—Yes. 

36,304. Are the points interlocking ?—Yes. 

36,305. (Chairman.) What does the third man do ? 
—He is not relieved at all; he ison 12 hours in the 
night. 
at night; and one man only at work at night, that is, 
for 12 hours. ‘ 

36,306. Is the whole of the work done by two men 
in connexion with that box ?—Yes, it is. 

36,307. Do they work the same number of hours 
as the porters ?—Yes, they do. 

36,308. Have any complaints with regard to the 
length of the hours been made by the men ?—No. 


There is one box-which is not open at all. 
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36,309. (Karl of Belmore.) Do the signalmen not 
find 12 hours a longer time than can they keep awake 
and attend to their duties properly ?—They have 
never made any complaint, nor have they been found 
negligent. 

36,310. (Chairman.) Is the traffic very heavy at 
that station >—At Clones it is very heavy. 

36,311. How many trains pass in aday ?—Twenty- 
nine ; and there isagreat deal of shunting ; ten trains 
are made up there altogether. 

86,312. There is a considerable amount of goods 
traffic interchanged there, is there not ?—Yes. 

36,313, Clones, I believe, is a point of interchange 
for traffic from Belfast to Galway, in addition to the 
regular Irish North-western traffic ?—Yes. 

36,314. There is a great deal of shunting at Clones, 
I believe ?—Yes. I suppose there is not a station 
from Dundalk to Derry where there is more shunting 
done than at Clones. 

36,315. Have you any regulation as to the mode in 
which the shunting has to be performed with regard 
to safety ?—Yes; every man connected with that work 
just exactly knows the duty he has to do. If any- 
thing went wrong in any one department, we would 
know the man that had made the mistake, and this 

- makes men more cautious. 

36,316. Have any accidents occurred to the men 
while they have been shunting at Clones —Not during 
my time, that is, for eight years, 

36,317. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you allow fly shunt- 
ing and coupling and uncoupling to be performed 
while a train is in motion ?—It is a very exceptional 
thing. I have seen it, done two or three times, but it 
is not done except when there is no train near due at 
the station. It is a thing that should not be done. 

36,318. The danger arises, does it not, principally 
from the risk of the man falling off a truck, by the 
motion of his own train ?>—No } what I call the risk 
is the fear of their not opening the points in time to 
allow the waggon or engine to get out. What I mean 
is this, suppose you have an engine and a waggon 
attached, and want to send the engine on one road 
and the waggon on another, is what I call fly-shunting. 

36,319. Instead of the porter or shunter uncoupling 
the waggons while the train is at a stand,is it ever 
the habit of the porter to get upon the buffers, and 
for the engine to be suddenly checked in its speed, 
whereby the trucks by coming closely together loosen 
the couplings ; and, while the train is in that position, 
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does the porter stoop down to uncouple the coupling 
chains >—~I never saw that done. The coupling chains 
are so long on the goods trains that it is not necessary 
to put the waggons together in that way. 

36,320. (Mr. Galt.) When you say that no accident 
has occurred during the eight years you have been 
at Clones, I suppose you mean no fatal accident ?—— 
There has been no accident that I am aware of ; I 
remember none. 

36,321. Has no one been injured by shunting P—I 
do not remember a single instance of it. 

36,322. I suppose your men who are engaged in 
shunting operations have been with you for a long 
time ?—No, they have not ; we have changed them 
frequently. Wenever put a man in to shunt unless he 
is quite conversant with it. We keep men in training 
for shunting, to take the place of the ordinary shunters 
when necessary. 

36,323. How many porters have you ?—About 24 
or 265. 

36,324. Do ‘they belong to the both companies ?— 
No; they belong exclusively to the Irish North- 
western Company, or rather to the Northern Company 
now. 

36,325. (Harl of Belmore.) How do you obtain 
your supply of shunters ?—We keep one in training 
always. 

36,326. Are they men that you get from the country ? 
—Yes; shunters who have been trained at Clones 

36,327. (Mr. Galt.) With regard to the workpeople 
porters and men of that class, do you generally engage 
them from your part of the country ?—Yes, we do. 

36,328. Do you select them?—Yes, I have some- 
times done so, subject to Mr. Plews’s approval. 

36,329. (Chairman.) Do you find any difficulty 
with regard to refreshments for the men?.—There is 
no intoxicating drink sold at the station. 

36,330. (Larl of Belmore.) With regard to the 
staff system, since that has come into operation upon 
the main line, do you find it is more difficult for the 
trains to keep time than before ?—I think not. I think 
that they keep better time. I think that every person 
exerts himself to get the trains away better than before ; 
that is my experience of it. I am sure they keep better 
time. 

36,331. Your own opinion is that the adoption of 
the staff system is an improvement ?—Yes; there is 
no fear of an accident now. 


The witness withdrew. 


Rogrst Harsorn examined. 


36,332. (Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
the railway ?>—I am an engine-driver. 

36,333, Over what portion of the line do you run ?>— 
From Dublin to Portadown upon the Northern 
Railway. 

36,334. What are your hours of work generally ?— 
My hours are about 11} on the average. 

36,335. Are they uniform, or-do the hours vary 
very much ?—They are about uniform at the present 
time. 

36,336. Do you run passenger trains ?—Yes..~ 

36,337. Can you tell us generally what are the hours 
of the goods drivers >—The hours of the goods drivers 
are, some of them, about 13 and 133. One day one of 
our goods drivers, or two of them rather, are on about 
15 hours, and another day they are on about nine 
hours. 

36,338. Do you and your mates find any difficulty 
in carrying on the work properly, having regard to the 
length of the hours ?—With regard to the long hours 
we do; the goods drivers do complain very much of it. 

36,339. To whom do they complain ?—They com- 
plain to one another, and sometimes to the superin- 
tendent. j oe 

36,340. Have any alterations been made in that 
respect >—They have tried to do so, and the hours have 
been improved latterly ; they are not so heavy as they 
were. For instance, sometimes a man goes out one 
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day at 5 o’clock in the morning to see that his engine 
is al] right, and he goes out with the train at about 
half-past 5, and gets out again about 20 minutes to 
9; that is, ifhe gets in in time. The next day his 
hours are later ; he goes out with the passenger trains, 
and he runs up to about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

36,341. (Mr. Galt.) That is to say, from 7 o’clock 
to 8 o’clock ?>—Yes, that day is a light day; they take 
along day and a short day, that is the way they 
manage it. 

36,342. (Chairman.) Have any beneficial alterations 
in that respect been made since the amalgamation ?— 
No; no alterations have been made with regard to the 
hours since the amalgamation. I may mention that 
they have a very good system on the Ulster line, that 
is the line we run into at Portadown, I believe on the 
Northern Counties Railway, and on the County Down 
line they have the 10 hours system, there it is carried 
out, and works very well among the meu. 

36,348.’ Do you mean that they are paid for 10 hours 
per day ?—10 hours a day; sometimes they may be 
half an hour or three-quarters of an hour over, but 10 
hours are the uniform time for a day’s work. 

36,344. Does rot that depend upon circumstances, 
and the traffic on the railway ?—It does. 

36,345. It might be impossible on some lines to 
keep up to that system, might it not >—They manage 
it very well there. If they are on longer than the 
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time they are paid for it, half an hour or three-quarters 
of an hour, or whatever it may be, but they invariably 
work within the 10 hours; they try to get the work 
done inside the 10 hours. 

36,346. How could that be done on other portions 
of the line where the distances are longer ?—It could 
be carried out, I think. 

36.347. But at considerable expense to the com- 
pany :—Yes, in some cases. 

36,348. (Mr. Galt.) Are the men satisfied with the 
change that has been effected, by which they have 
an alternate long day, and a short day’s work ?—Yes, 
they are satisfied with it, but they would rather have 
a uniform time. They do not like the long day; they 
would rather have a regular day’s work. 

36,349. Would there not be great inconvenience in 
the working of the traffic if you attempted to lay 
down a uniform time each day for work, unless a man 
would stop in the middle of his journey, or before it 
was completed ?—If it was arranged for a man to go 
to the end of his journey and’ come back with another 
train, that would do. It all depends upon those that 
arrange for the running. 

36,350. [ suppose your objection is more with 
reference to the payment; the men want to be paid 
for over 10 hours, is that soP—-No, we do not care 
about the pay; we want a uniform time, if we can 
have it; not to work aman for 14 or 15 hours one 
day, and eight or nine hours another. 

36,351. Have the men consulted together and drawn 
out any plan, and submitted it to the superintendent, 
showing how the change could be effected >—No; 
it could be done with the Belfast Junction line with 
which we are amalgamated; the directors conceded 
to the men the 10 hours’ movement. 

36,352. In all probability some concession will be 
be made on this part of the line?—Yes; but, un- 
fortunately, the 10 hours’ movement was not carried 
out after it had been sanctioned by the board. 

386,358. Not after the board had sanctioned it ?— 


‘No ; they got to- working just in the same way that 


they had been working before the change took place. 

36,354. In that case if the board allowed it be done, 
and it has not been properly carried out, the men can 
appeal, can they not, to the board again ?—Yes, they 
could do so. J am on for about 114 hours per day, 
and the miles that [run in a week are 906. 

36,355. (Chairman.) Have you your Sundays free? 
—On Sunday we wash out the engine and prepare 
her for the next week’s work, and that. generally 
occupies three or four hours. Then, on another 
Sunday, we wash the engine out, and run to Drogheda 
and back, which is 64 miles. We are on from 9 that 
morning till 10 o’clock at night. We take out the 
train that leaves Dublin at 3 o’clock and returns at 
10 o’clock at night. We consider that a very hard 
day, having to wash out, and then run on Sunday. 

36,356. (Mr. Galt.) On the whole are the men 
pretty well satisfied with their hours of work ?—Yes ; 
they are pretty well satisfied with regard to their 
work. 

36,357. What wages do you receive ?—7s. per day, 
the passenger men ; the goods men have 6s. and 6s. 6d. 

36,358. Is not the work of the goods men more 
severe than that of the passenger men ?—Yes ; but 
the passenger men of course have gone through that 
work ; they rise from the goods lines on to the pas- 
senger lines; that is the way they manage. 

36,359. Does the same driver leaving Dublin go on 
to Belfast >—No ; only to Portadown at present ;. they 
are not amalgamated with the Ulster yet, but they 
expect they will be, and then they will go on to 
Belfast. It would be a long journey from Dublin to 
Belfast and back for a day’s work. 

36,360. It would take, I suppose, about four hours 
to go there?—Yes; the goods trains.:' The express 
will take four hours. The limited mail takes three 
and a quarter hours. 

36,361. Would you call it a severe day’s: work to 
Belfast and back to Dublin ?—Yes, I should. It is 
very severe on the system from the shaking; riding 
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on an engine is far different from riding in a carriage 
or a van. We have to be there three-quarters of an 


hour before starting time in the morning, and when iv 
we get to the journey’s end we have our fire to look — 


after and see that the engine is all right to come back 
again, 

36,362. (Mr, Ayrton.) What is the length of your 
day’s work on Sunday ?—We consider 10 hours a very 
good day’s work. 

36,363. What would you do with the rest of the 
day, if you only made arun of three and a quarter 
hours?—We should be waiting at the station with 
our engine, for we have to do anything to the engine 
that it requires, such as clearing the fire out, and 
cleaning her ready to come out ; trimming the engine 
and examining the works of the engine. 

36,364. How can you expend seven and a half 
hours in doing that >—We'do not do it; but it would 
be very severe to have to run to Belfast and back. 

36,365. (Chairman.) At present you work on an 
average, as I understand you, 11 hours ?—114 hours ; 
another man that we have is employed on an average 
for 11 hours, and he runs more miles than we do; 
he goes to Portadown and back every day; he runs 
1,050 miles a week for six days, and washes out on 
Sunday. We consider that very heavy. 

36,366. Have you anything to state to the Com- 
missioners with regard to the safe working of the 
traffic P—We all find great difficulty as to the break 
power. We want more control over the breaks than 
we have. As engine-drivers the company holds us 
responsible for stopping at stations, and we have only 
one break under our charge. We depend of course 
upon the guards to put on their breaks, and if they do 
not do it we cannot stop the train. 

36,367. (Mr, Galt.) Have you ever worked on an 
English railway with ‘continuous breaks ?>—Not when 
Iwas there. I have been better than 28 years on 
this line. 

36,368. Have you been an engine-driver during the 
whole of that time?—Yes, and before that I had 
charge of an engine; between 16 and 17 years ago I 
was on the East Lancashire Railway, and on the Man- 
chester and Birmingham line from Manchester to 
Crewe, and I was on the Leeds and Manchester line 
before I came here. There is a break that I was 
looking at the other day, it is a pneumatic break, and 
I think it isa very good one. It is adopted on the 
Caledonian line. 


36,369. ( Chairman.) Has any accident ever occurred= — 


owing to the want of break power ?—No; but we 
have had many narrow escapes from the want of 
break power. We have run by stations at different 
times, and passengers have got out of the train after 
passing a station before we have had time to. get back. 
That has been very dangerous, and there have been 
many nalrow escapes. 

36,370. What is the highest speed at which you 
run ?—Generally 40 miles an hour ; we exceed that 
sometimes. Si 

36,371. (Mr. Galt.) Do you drive the express ?>— 


No; I drive the limited mail one day, and an ordinary ~ 


train the next. 

37,372. When you take down the limited mail in 
the morning, what do you do during the remainder of 
the day ?—I bring it back in the evening from Porta- 
down. } 

36,373. That is not very severe work, is it; it is 
only about 176 miles ?>—Yes; it is 80 miles to go to 
Dublin. : 

36,374. Do you find that work very severe ?—I 
would rather have the other day’s work, although it 
is longer, and although we have only two stops; we 
stop at Drogheda and Dundalk. 

36,375. Have you ever found any work that you 
have had to do affect you health in any way ?—No, I 
think not. 

36,376. Have you any other statement to make to 
the Commissioners >—Nothing; but I may say with 
regard to the break power, that we are all of the same 
opinion as to that. We want more power under our 


: the railway ?—I am a guard. 
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control ; the tender that I have after my engine is on 
the other system; the break power that IL have is 
28 horse, and when the speed is not quick and the 
train is heavy I have some further break power ; but 
still when the speed is quickened and the trains are 
heavier we cannot stop at a station in wet and slippery 
weather. We must depend upon the guards. 

86,377. Has the power of the guards’ breaks been 
increased ?—In some cases it has; they are very good 
breaks. : 

36,378. They are better than they used to be ?— 
Yes; in fact they are better.than ours; some are 
better than they were formerly ; some of their breaks 
are equal to two of our breaks, 

36,379. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do the guards often fail to 
respond to‘the whistle >—Yes. 

36,380. (Chairman.) From what cause is that ?— 
Carelessness. We are on the engine, and the engine- 
man or the fireman, if there is any obstacle in the way, 
sees it at once, and, if we had the-break power under 


our control, we could apply it, and stop the train. 


Before you can get the’guard to put on his break, if 
you whistle-for him to do so, he will look out of the 
van window and see what is the matter before he 
will put the break down, and before he does that, the 
harm is done. 

36,381. They do that in England, do they not 2— 
Yes, they may do it. J have often tried to impress 
upon the guards, when the engineman whistles for the 
break, to apply it at once, and look out afterwards. 

36,382. (Mr. Galt.) You think that the driver 
ought to have the break under his own control ?— 
Yes. 

36,383. (Chairman.) You think that what is re- 
quired is a continuous break ?—Yes; I think that. 
that would be a very good thing. 

36,384. Do you think that the break power could 


be increased in any other way ?—Yes; by having sand. 


boxes on the foot-plate of the engine. 

36,385. Are they not in use now?—Yes, on the 
side of the engine. Ihave to send the fireman out to 
put sand on, and then that sand trailing out the wheel 
of the engine passes over it before it comes to the 
tender. 

36,386. You suggest that there should be a sand 
box on every foot plate >—Yes; in wet weather. On 
the Ulster line they have. it on all the tenders. I 
have impressed it very much upon our superintendent. 

36,387. What does he say with regard to it ?—It 
has been applied in one or two instances. I got it put 
on some two years ago, and it was very useful. 

36,388. Would you have breaks on the driving 
wheels ?—No. 

36,389. Would there be any objection to that, do 
you think ?—Yes ; to have a break on the driving 
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wheel. 
working of the engine to have a break on the driving 
wheel. With regard to distant signals, before the 
Abbots Ripton accident, and since then, I have often 
thought of some appliances for working the distant 
signal, or an auxiliary signal might be adopted. Two 
or three fog signals might be put on in advance of the 
auxiliary signal, that is, by sliding them on. If you 
had three fog signals, one here, another here, and 
another here (deseribing), the same wire that worked 
one signal would just slide them on to the rails, and 
if a man could not see the danger signal he would hear 
these fog signals go off, and that would answer the 
purpose. 

36,390. Would not the placing of a man there have 
the same effect, that is to say, putting a fog man at 
the signal post to lay down the signals ?—Then you 
would require to have a man stationed a long way 
from the station, and have to communicate with him, 
and that would be difficult; they do not hold the 
guards responsible for pulling up the trains, it is the 
driver that they hold responsible, and yet they do not 
give him the power to do it. 

36,391. (Earl of Belmore.) Within what distance 
do you think you could pull up your train on the 
steepest gradient from Newry on the main line to 
Dundalk, going at the rate of 40 miles an hour, 
coming down the incline, with your breaks ?—With 
my break I could not pull it up within a mile and a 
half, or two miles. I have often said that a guard, 
before he is allowed to take charge of a train, ought 
to be made to travel on an engine for about a month 
or three weeks, to learn to break; the guards know 
nothing about breaks, some of them. 

36,392. Do not they soon get accustomed to it, in 
the van ?—No; they have not the same facility, and 
another thing, the guards cannot see so well out of 
the van. I think that they ought to travel on the 
engine for three weeks, or a month, and learn to break 
on the engine. We could teach them to break, and 
pull up a train at a station. 

36,393. (Chairman.) How many engine-drivers are 
there ?—I think there are about 26. 

86,394. Is there any difficulty with regard to 
accommodation for the men, when they have to wait 
at the end of a journey ?—Some places are not fit to 
go into at all; there is no accommodation. There are 
always public-houses outside to tempt the men away. 
I know what those are very well. I have been on the 
line a long time, and I may tell you that I have been 
a teetotaller for nearly 30 years and have never 
taken drink at all, nor even a smoke. I think if we 
had more comfortable waiting-rooms for the men, it 
weuld be an inducement for them to stop near their 
engines instead of going away to drink. 


The witness withdrew. 


36,395, (Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
36,396. On which section of the line are you em- 

ployed ?—On the Dublin and Drogheda section. 
36,397. What are your hours of work ?—One week 


I go on duty in the morning at half-past 4; then I 


am off, and the train is due at a quarter before 6 
o'clock in the evening. ~ 

36,398. Have you any suggestions or statements to 
make to the Commissioners with reference to the safe 


_ working of the traffic >—For my own part I have no 
complaints to make, but some of the rest of them have. 
_ Ihave heard them say that they should like to get 
_ shorter hours, but you cannot satisfy every person. 


\\ 


36,399. Is that because they cannot perform their 


_. work properly owing to fatigue ?—It is the long hours 


that they consider objectionable. 
36,400. But what is the nature of the objection ; is 


"it that they cannot perform their work properly in 


_ consequence of the long hours ?—I could not say; of 


1A 


! 
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course no person would say that they could not do 
their duty. ' 
. ‘ \\ 
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36,401. They are not over fatigued, are they ?>—I 
never heard them complain of being over fatigued. 

36,402. Does anything occur to you particularly 
that you would like to suggest to the Commissioners 
on that point >—No, except that if the trains are late 
the driver and the guard should expect payment, of 
course. 

36,403. With regard to the break power, is there 
any difficulty in pulling up the trains at the stations? 
—No; when the breaks are good, they can stop 
them. 

36,404. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any difficulty in 
hearing the signal from the driver when he wants the 
break power applied suddenly >—There is no difficulty 
whatever; he sounds his whistle, of course. 

36,405. Have you ever known the break power to 
be immediately applied by the guard when the signal 
is given?—Yeu can know that whenever the break 
power is put on by the guard, it checks the train, 

36,406. Have you known cases where the guard 
did not put on the break power immediately the driver 
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I consider that it is very injurious to the 
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whistled ?=Not'that I am ‘aware of’ Inever knew: it 
to happen on our line. 

36,407. (Chairman.) You do not find shal the aind 
or other causes prevent ie hearing the whistle ?— 
No. 

36,408. The trains are not very long, are theyy on 
ees portion of the line?—We sometimes have, on. a 

heavy day, put on 380 waggons when there has been 
no second engine, or second van at a station; but 
when there is a second engine or a second ‘van, they 
generally split the trains. 

36,409. Have you'a long time to waik at the end 
of the first half of the journey ?—-Sometimes. . One 
week we had to wait from half-past 11 o’clock, or 20 
minutes before 12, till 10 minutes before 3 o’clock. 

36,410. What do you do then ?—We generally get 
our dinner. 

36,411. Is there accommodation a the station, or 
do you go to a public-house to get it ?—L get. my 
dinner in ‘a lodging-house. J am a teetotaller, but 


The witness withdrew. 
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some of them are not’; we should not get anything, not 
even a cup of coffee, in the refreshment FoOMS: u am | 
refused of tea. ~,.. +! a, 

36,412. Who: refuses ‘Svel ?-—The (Bhreawale would ‘a 
not give it. 

36,413. The fofouhihent room is not simpposed to be 
for the use of railway servants?—No. 

~ 36,414. Is there any other place besides the public- 
honsewhere the railway servants can procure refresh- 
ments ?—Not on the premises. 
~ 36,415. Is there a, number of railway ser vants who | 
have to stop at that station ?— There are only two - 
guards who go there in the morning. 

36,416. But. I mean other railway servants ?No, 
there are not. 

36,417. Are you aware of- any stations where hers 4 
is accommodation for railway servants, and where they 
can obtain refreshments. ?—No, I am nots that i iss not 
on the premises. gnats ; 
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36,418. ( Chairman.) What office do you hold on the 

railway ?>—L iam a pointsman and signalman. 

36,419, At which station are you employed ?—At 
Fother gill station. 

36,420. About how many men are employed ai that 
station ?—I think there are beyond 20. 

36,421. 'How many hours are’ you employed’ ?— 
About 12 hours a day on the average. 

36,422. Are the hours uncertain ?— In regard to 
the night time, we cannot say the hour that we give 
up at ‘night, it is 9 o'clock or perhaps half-past 9, or 
it might be 10, or half-past 10 or 11 o’clock at night 
when we give up work. 

36,423. (Earl of Belmore.) When do you begin? 


' —We go on duty at 9 o’clock in the morning. 


36, 494. ( Chairman.) Are you continuously at work 
during that time, or do you have long intervals of 
rest ?—Yes, of course we are, with the’ exception of 
between times; there might be a little stop of 20 minutes 
at the dinner hour ; there might be an hour or an hour 
and a half between 12 and land to half-past 1 o’clock. 

36,425. Do you live near the station ?—Yes, within 
four minutes walk of it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Prerer McGinnis examined. 


36,432. (Chairman.) Upon which railway do you 
work r—I work upon the Northern line. — 

36,433. At what station are you employed ?— 
Amiens Street. 

36,434. What work do you do ?—Shunting. . 

36,435. Is the.shunting heavy at that. station ?-—By 
times it is. 

36,436. Is there a goods traffic >—Yes; but ‘that 
very seldom crosses the main line. 

36,437. (Earl of Belmore.) Where is the goods 
yard, in Amiens Street ?—It is at your right-hand 
side as you go from the signal place. 

36,438. (Chairman. ) Have there been any accidents 
to the men employed in the station recently No 
that I know of. 

36,439. What hours do you work ?—I come: on at 
8 o’clock in the morning and I am on till 11 o'clock 
at night. Then I get three hours anda. half, and 
that leaves me 114 hours working in a day.’ There is 
the meal hour. 

36,440. Do you find that you can do: the» work 
satistactor ily 2—-The hours are too long. > 

36,441. Do they interfere with your performing 
the dutiesi in-a satisfactoryway, do you think ?—They 
do not Iam young, but then if I was old, may 
would. 

36, 449, Have you your Sundays esc il 3). we 


;, one Man more, an assistant, a shunter. 


36,426. Have you any suggestions to make with 
regard to the safety of the traflic, as to any alterations 
that are required ? —No; everything is carried on | 
very well at the station, and very safely. . 

36,427. Is there much shunting done there 2 Yes, p 
a good deal of shunting. is done. \) 

36,428. Have you any. suggestions to make. upon 
that point?—The work is carried on at that station — 
very safely.. The only thing that I ,see.in dt which 

might: cause bad. management, is to employ any new 
man at the signals, or, anything like that. 

36,429. Without a proper training 2 Without a 
, very good and proper training as to signals, 

36,430. Do the company ever employ people who 
have not. had a good training ?—No, they never did. 
I have been at the signals for the last 20 years, and 
the other man very little short of that. , 

36,431. Is there any difficulty in preventing. the — 
men taking too much liquor, not only the signalmen, — 
but the guards and porters, or drivers, that you. come ~ 
in contact with ?—I could not say that. Where I am _ 
stationed, of course, I have an opportunity of . seeing 
these parties in regard to being drunk or taking. liquor, 
and,.in fact, I do not see them the worse fer it. 


never havea Sunday from the summer time, that is, 

from the Ist of May till you come on to October. 
36,443. Are there other men in the same position as 

yourself with regard to long hours?—Yes; there is — 


36,444, Is your work very hard ?—It is hard 
enough. } 
36,445. The work consists, I suppose, of cipmines 
and coupling up carriages ?—Yes, in and out, ‘cutting 4 
off, and leaving on. a 

36s 446, (Mr. Ayrton.) You are not doing work F 
constantly, are. your—All the passenger. trains ; — 
there is a goods shunter besides, iW 

36,447. But the passenger. trains are. not all. day 
uncoupling and coupling, the work is done. at inter- 

vals ?—We have to make up trains, as to cutting out 4 
at junctions, and leaving them in their own places... 7 

36,448, They give you intervals of rest, do they, not, 
Beuite: meal times ?—Yes ; we. have, 20, INU or 
half an hour at atime. 4 

36,449. GGhowmsn) How Jong have you, fan to 
sbi ie at and. two “q 
years before, have eee 10 yeons, alrogeraty with 3 
the company... 
_ 86,450. Have any complaints. been, made, to fi a 
superintendent with regard to anything toe Mg 
want more pay. 
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-§36,451. (Mr.-Galt.) The hours, I suppose, ‘are not 
so long as to affect your health ?—No, not at: present, 
but if I was older they would. 

86,452. What wages do you receive ?—l4s. a 
Weekioe awl! Aine 
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56,453. (Chairman.) 1s that the usual rate of wages 


for labour in that. district ?—It is; there are some 
men who work for 12s. 


36,454. But not on the railway ?—Yes, on the 


passenger platform. 
The witness withdrew. 


Paitiie Manon examined. 


36,455. (Chairman.) You are a station-master em- 
ployed at Mullingar ?—Yes. 

36,456. How long have you held ‘that office ?—T 
have been at Mullingar since the 1st of November. 
36,457. How many trains altogether pass the station 
during the day on an average ?—Goods and passengers, 
10 down, and the same number up. 

36,458. Is there much shunting done at your 
station ?—There is. __ 1S : 

36,459. How many men are employed altogether at 
he station ?—I think there are 26. 
~ 36,460. Have there been any mishaps to the men 
during the shunting operations ?--Never at any station 
that Ihave been at. 

86,461. Are the signals worked both by day and by 
night ?>—Yes, by day and by night. 


36,462. How many men perform the work during 


the 24 hours >—Three ; there is a third man. 

36,463. How is the system of relief arranged ?— 
The day men go on at 8 o’clock in the morning, and 
come off at 8 o’clock in the evening. The night men 
then take it up at 8 o'clock in the evening, and come 
off at 8 in the morning. ~~ 

36,464. How is the third man occupied ?—What I 
meant by that was this.’ There are three signal boxes 
and three men for the day work, and an equal number 
for the night duty. 

36,465. What I want to know is this, do two men 
perform the entire work at each box ?—Yes, one for 
the day work, and the other for the night. 

36,466. Do you find that the men on night duty 
complain of the hours ?>—They take it every alternate 
week.’ ail 

36,467. Do they complain that a spell of 12 hours 
at night is too much ?—I never heard any complaint ; 
they are satisfied. ree . 

_ 36,468. (Larl of Belmore.) How do you change 

the men, is that done weekly, or does one man remain 
24 hours on duty ?—Yes, that is it’; they change and 
TAR AUB Te seer ayers to siodci- . 
36,469. (Chairman.) Do you mean 24 hours at a 
streteh?—Yessi 0 iyo gow JE 200, 
_ 86,470, Have you no reason to think that that long 
spell interferes, with the proper discharge of the men’s 
duties ?—I think not ; none of themeyer complained to 
me thatit.did. 

86,471. Is one of the men in the box for 24 hours ? 
—wNo,; but he has ‘to attend to the business of the box 
‘when necessary during 24 hours. | . 

36,472. What is the longest period during that time 
when he would not be required to attend to his work ? 
—It is on Sunday that the change takes place; there 
may be one down train and one: up train in a day on 
each Sundays :9 0) 

86,473, (Mr, Ayrton.) That is to say, they would 
do 24 hours’ work ona Sunday ?—Yes; when the 
change oceurs it is on Sunday and Sunday night. 

86,474. (Chairman.) Why is the man kept in the 
box ?>—He is not kept in the box. 

936,475. (Earl of Belmore.) Has he any oppor- 


tunity during the 24 hours that he is on duty on 


Sunday and Sunday night of going to sleep when no 
train is expected ?—Certainly ‘not. He may attend 


divine worship if I have no advice ofa train ; there is 


always a man’ at the’station as well in his absence. 
86,476, (Chairman.) As regards the hours of the 
other men who are employed at the ‘station, are’ they 


bi a 


the same for porters and shunters ?—We have night 


36,477; Ate the hours the’ samé ?—Yes ; “but they 
_ have not 24 hours, the same as the signalmen ‘have. 
1 Y : \ ‘ 


36,478. Is there any refreshment room at your 
station P-—Yes. 

36,479. Do they sell liquor and spirits ?>—Yes, all 
sorts of refreshments, 

36,480. Is there any rule with regard to the railway 
servants ?—The rule is strictly prohibitory ; it is 
immediate dismissal for going in. 

36,481. Do you find that it is difficult to maintain 
that rule ?—No ; they do not go in. 

36,482. Have there ever been cases of railway ser- 
vants being intoxicated, either those engaged upon the 
trains or those at your station ?—Yes, one, a guard. 

36,488. Was he dismissed >—Yes, he was. 

36,484. Do the men at your station have an oppor- 
tunity of going to a neighbouring public-house, 
although they may not go into the refreshment rooms ? 
When they go to their meals they have. 

36,485. Have there been any cases during your 
time of men at your station being intoxicated ?—There 
has not, except the one I mentioned, of a guard. 

36,486. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you any trouble 
with the passengers coming in in a state of intoxica- 
tion on fair days ?—Yes, occasionally. 

36,487. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there much interruption 
to the regular course of business at the station in con- 
sequence of passengers giving money to the porters and 
guards ?—Never that I heard of. I cannot say that 
there is. 

36,488. (Chairman.) Is it a single line on that por- 
tion of the railway ?—No ; it is double from Dublin to 
Athlone. It is double from Mullingar to Ballinasloe, 
or from Dublin to Balliansloe, and from Dublin to 
Cavan Junction. From Ballysodare it is ‘single to 
Oranmore, and double from Oranmore to Galway. 

36,489. Are there any regulations in force as to the 
mede in which the shunting is to be done, such as 
regulations against double shunting or fly shunting ?— 
We do not allow fly shunting. 

36,490. Is there any difficulty in performing the 
work in regard to time ?—Occasionally they throw the 
waggons and carriages back. 

36,491. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is double shunting, is 
it not P—It would be double shunting if they were 
detaching the carriage from the engine ; they will go 
down and throw it back into the siding. 

36,492. (Chairman.) Does any suggestion occur to 
you, with reference to the safe working of the traffic, 
as to any improvement ?—I have been thinking over 
that, and I cannot suggest anything. 

36,493. Are we to understand you to say that you 
find you can maintain discipline among the men ?— 
Wess iicane 0 sg 

36,494. From what you know of the state of rail- 
way servants generally, do you think that refreshment 
rooms at railway stations are a source of mischief ?—I 
should think not. 

36,495. Do you say that, assuming that the men 
are strictly prohibited from entering them ?—So far 
as the men are concerned, they are prohibited. 

36,496. It was with reference to the men that I 
ask you ?—I think it does not interfere with the safe 
working of the system. 


36,497. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you ever known 


passengers, who have been intoxicated, fall off the 
platform, between the edge of it and the train, or any- 
thing of that sort ?—Yes, at Mullingar I did once, and 
Lsaw a passenger fall on one occasion at Cavan, when 
I was in charge there. 

_ 86,498, (Chairman.) On the whole, I understand 
your opinion is that railway servants, as a.class, are 
very sober in their habits?--Some of them are fond 
enough ofa pint. a 
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36,499. But you have no reason to complain of your 
own men ?—No. 

36,500. Is that because you have been strict with 
them ?—I should think so. 

36,501. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you work with the 
block system at all, or do you use the station signal 
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only for the block ?-—-At Mullingar station the signals 
are used, sa) roa 
36,502. That is the home and distant signals ?— 
Yes. a, : 
36,503. There is no intermediate block between 
your station and any other station There is not. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES HsPLIN examined. 


36,504. (Chairman.) On what portion of the Mid- 
land Railway do you work as engine-driver ?-—Between 
Dublin and Galway. 

36,505. What is the length of that portion of the 
line Pp—-1264 miles. 

36,506. Do you run a single trip or a double trip ? 
—Double. 

36,507. How long does it take ?--The first train in 
the morning, which starts at 9 o’clock, is due in 
Galway at a quarter past 2 o’clock. It returns then 
at 4 p.m., and is due in Dublin again at 10 o’clock. 

36,508. What do you do the next day ?--We shed 
the next day. 

36,509. The following day ?-——-Yes. 

36,510. What do you do on the third day >——-Then 
we return with the 1 o'clock train to Galway and 
come back with the mid-day mail. 

36,511. What do you do on the following days ?—— 
We are in the house then; we come in at half-past 5 
in the morning and remain in the house, and go out 
with the 9 o’clock train again. That constitutes our 
weekly work. 

36,512. Dou find that that long run interferes with 
your health ?--Very much, especially when it comes 
after 1 o’clock. . 

36,513. After 1 o’clock in the morning you mean? 
—Yes ; you feel the want of sleep then. It does not 
signify to me myself, because the responsibility is on 
the engine-driver, and his life isin danger. But if I 
have a young chap with me about 20 years of age as 
fireman I cannot keep him awake. 

36,514. Does he drop asleep ?—Yes. 

36,515, (Mr. Ayrton.) How many hours do you 
remain at Galway when you leave Dublin at 1 o’clock ? 
—From 22 minutes past 7 to 12. 

36,516. Do you get any sleep, and if so, how do 
you get it >—We had formerly lodgings, but they were 
taken from us, and now we haye to lie in a room; 
we take off our boots and ease our feet. 

36,517. You can go to sleep ?—Yes, certainly in the 
room. 

36,518. Do not you know that the soldiers in the 
army sleep habitually in that way in the guard house ? 
—Yes, I am well aware of that, but of course there is 
quite a difference between a soldier and us; he is on 
duty two hours and off four hours. 

36,519. Do you mean to say that there is any serious 
difficulty in sleeping on a floor ?—Not at all. What 
I mean to say is this, that of course there are so many 
lives behind dependent upon that man’s watchfulness. 

36,520. You are at rest, as I understand, from 
7 o'clock to 12 >—No; that is the due time of the train 
arriving, but by the time we have done the shunting it 
is half-past 8 o’clock, and we get the engine ready 
again at 11 o’clock, and by the time we have cooked 
our own victuals it will be 9 o’clock ; you cannot count 
upon any more than two hours. 

36,521. (Earl of Belmore.) When you arrive at 
half-past 6 o’clock the following morning, do you then 
go off duty, or do you go back with the 9 o’clock 
train?—Yes ; the following day again ; we are out 
day and night then. 

36,522. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know why the ar- 
rangement is made that you should work in that way ? 
It is just merely to save expenses; to save lodging 
money for the company. a 

36,523. (Chairman.) We understand that you find 
your firemen occasionally fall asleep ?—Yes ; it is all 
very well, asI said, as to myself, as the responsibility 
ison myself, but [am not so young often as the fireman 
is, and if does not come so hard upon me to stand 


night and day, but when it gets past 1 o’clock nature 
gets the better of these young fellows then. 

36,524. What is the fastest speed at which you 
run ?—The fastest mail is five hours between Dublin 
and Galway ; we run about 40 miles per hour. 

36,525. Is the single part of the line between 
Oranmore and Athlone worked by a staff?—Yes, by 
the staff arrangement. 

36,526. That is rigidly, adhered to, is it >—Yes. 

36,527. Suppose that a train coming from Galway 
is late, and the train that has to pass it at any par- 
ticular station is up to its time, is there any arrange- 
ment for sending the train from Dublin to the next 
crossing place?—-No arrangement whatever; they 
must wait. Once the staff leaves the train staff station 
they must remain there ; if the engine breaks down it 
is very often sent by a car in charge of one of the 
porters. 


36,528. (Mr. Galt.) Has that often occasioned much | 


delay >—Yes, hours. _ 

36,529. (Earl of Belmore.) And it adds, I suppose, 
to the length of your day ?>—Yes ; but we do not object 
to these things. The enginemen’s voice is generally 
to have a sufficient day’s work, but they ought to haye 
sufficient time at the refreshment time. 

36,530. Do you think it would be easier work for 
the men if the engines were changed, say, at Athlone, 
and that the man who went from Dublin and took a 
train down to Athlone should bring another train 
back from Athlone, while another driver might work 
from Galway to Athlone, and backwards r—Yes, 
certainly ; with regard to myself I have no complaint 
to make of the way in which we run, but it leaves all 
our spare time in Dublin. 

36,531. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you object to run 
the two trips as a through trip, that is to say, the 
1 o’clock trip and the midnight trip, if you could rua 
them within the 12 hours ?—No; but we are on duty 
from 11 o’clock in the forenoon to 7 o’clock the next 
morning, with the exception of two hours when we are 
off in Galway. 

86,532. If you ran the two trips, that is to say, out 
and home within 12 hours, you would not object to 
that >—No,; but it is too much, 253 miles; for ex- 
ample, take a jockey riding; he has a good deal of 


riding, nearly all day long generally, but certainly not: 


the whole day of 12 hours, and passing through Athlone 


I have felt it ; the air stupefies you to a certain extent, | 
going through it so quickly, and it affects the nervous” 
system; you must travel a number of miles by a fast. 


train. 


36,533. How many miles could you drive an engine . 


without suffering any inconvenience p—About 150 
miles, with a fast train, are enough for any man.. 

36,534. (Chairman.) Have you many stoppages >— 
With the parliamentary train we stop at all the 
stations. 

36,535. You spoke of having some .lodgings for- 
merly ?—Yes ; we got two hours in bed. 

36,536. Do you think it would be an improve- 
ment if there was some plan adopted by which you 
could lodge one night away ?—Yes; that is when we 
go with the 1 o’clock train, and leave with some other 
train the following day. Let the engine that goes 
through with the 9 o’clock train come with the mail 


at midnight, and that would give them all that afternoon . 


with sufficient rest. 

36,537. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you. consider. that the 
hours you would then be employed would be a fair 
day’s work ?—It would be 126 miles for six days a 
week ; the engine-drivers had a strike about it in 
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England, they wanted 150 miles a day for five days 
a week, and one shed day, the other comes over that. 
36,538. (Afr. Galt.) Supposing that arrangement 
\to be carried out, for what time should you be engaged 
on your engine, and in making up your accounts, beyond 


the actual time that you would be engaged in running 2. 


—We should always require an hour before and an 
hour after. ; 

36,539. Would you require anything beyond that ? 
—No; we are seven hours with the 1 o’clock train. 

36,540. (Mr. Ayrton.) What number of hours are 
you on the journey with a fast train ?—Five hours, 
and one before, and one after, that is seven hours, 

26,541. (Mr. Galt.) That brings the time up to 
about nine hours ?—Yes. 

86,542. (Mr. Ayrton.) It would be nine hours, and 


- seven hours?—Yes; I think that the fast trains ought 


to be taken into consideration, that is the mails. 

36,548. There is more wear and tear with them, is 
there not?—It takes more effect upon you when you 
stop at a station; you fall intoa sort of stupor. I have 
been at times quite as wide awake as I am now, and I 
have imagined that there was a place I never saw 
before. 

36,544. Have you ever suggested any of these 


- changes to the authorities Yes ; we put up a notice 


in the station that we could not carry out the rules for 
the safety of the public. Three men, of the names of 
John Williams, Joseph Leech, and Edward Cronan, 
represented the enginemen ‘and firemen at the board 
of directors, and the answer they got was, that if all 
the trains should stand upon the road they should 
support the superintendent, and there was a reduction 
in the wages. There were a few engines over which 
we had no control. Ido not object to the superin- 
tendent or any person trying experiments, because if 
none were tried nothing would be found cut ; but this 
was a break that the others wanted to introduce for 
the axles of the engines and carriages, we found that 
we could not keep the engines cool, and the consequence 
was that there was one man reduced 6d. a day, and 
.transferred from the passenger trains back to the goods 
trains for allowing an engine to slack. It was the 
fault of others, not ours. However, we petitioned the 
board and that was the answer we got. Since that 
time both the others have been done away with on 
the carriages and the engines. 

36,545. Your wishes were carried out ?>—They had 
to do it, for they saw that it would not answer. 

36,546. (Chairman.) Did the answer you quoted 
imply that the directors wished to support the super- 
intendent.in whatever orders he gave ?—Yes; I may 
say that Iwas on the specials and on the goods on 
this railway, and they have a habit of sending away 
men, which could be easily avoided. There is a train 
here advertised to leave Dublin at 12 o’clock at night 
for Kingscote, that is 50 miles ; they leave at 12 o’clock 
at night and.return at 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
there is a. set of men up night and day to run 100 
miles by the way that that arrangement is made. 

36,547. (Earl of Belmore.) Is that place upon your 
line ?—Yes ; if this train should leave earlier, it 
would give the men an opportunity of going to bed at 
nights 

36,548. Has that been represented to the manager ? 
—No; we have no control over that. 

36,549. In connexion with what do you mention 
that here >—The reason is, that we want to put before 
you the fact that we want a certain number of hours 
on duty, and a certain number off, before we come on 
again. 

36,550. For what time do the men consider that 
they ought to be off duty before they come on again? 
—wNine hours, the same as all tradesmen ; that is the 
system now. As to the remainder of the 24 hours, if 
we were away from home, we would not object to 
with that would be sufficient rest, so that we should 
return back again. The Commissioners will find by 
inquiry, and by the next driver it will be proved, that 
there have been men on duty a week on this road with 


only six hours in bed, 
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36,551. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean a whole week ? 
~—Yes, and it wants to be put a stop to. 

36,552. (Chairman.) Do you mean six hours in 
bed altogether, in a week ?—Yes, only six hours in bed 
for a week, with his clothes off. If we are sent to 
Balla Fair we are sent 142 miles, and we would have 
to go there and return again without any sleep ; very 
often we are two days and two nights out. 

36,553. (Larl of Belmore.) What breaks are used 
on the trains upon the Midland Railway ?—None but 
those that are on the engine and tender and the 
vans. 

36,554, Do you ever find when you whistle for the 
guard to apply the break that, owing to the wind, he 
does not hear the whistle, and that you cannot get on 
without whistling again ?—-Yes, many a time it will 
occur, from the interval there is between the engine 
and the guard, that two moments might have pre- 
vented an accident by applying the break sharp. 

36,555. In what space do you think you could pull 
up a train upon the worst gradient there is upon the 
line if you saw suddenly an obstruction in the way ? 
—There are some gradients on the Sligo line, that 
is, on the other railway, the Mayo Railway, where if 
there was an engine’s break, although there are some 
places where they guard against it, if it was wet, the 
speed would increase. 


36,556. If you applied the break to the train ?— . 


Yes. 

36,557. Why would that be?—The break would 
not take the least effect, that is to say, it would not 
diminish the speed beyond, the train would still go on. 
You would hardly think it, but it actually pushes 
you on. 

33,558. On a gradient of that sort, supposing you 
suddenly became aware that a train had broken down 


ahead of you, what would you do; would you reverse : 


the engine ?—Yes; we should use all the means in 
our power. 

33,559. In what distance do you think, if the rails 
were wet, you could pull up ?—There are no gradients 
on the Mayo line, of that length, but what it would 
take you a good mile. 

36,560. (Mr. Galt.) Haye you ever seen continuous 
breaks in use >—Yes, on the Ulster Railway. 

86,561. Have you nothing like them on your line? 
—No. 

36,562. (Earl of Belmore.) Did you ever see them 
worked ?—No, I should not approve of them. 

36,563. Why not ?—The only objection [ have is 
this, that of course there is a great deal of coupling, 
and one thing and another, and the break blocks may 
not be all of one size. For instance, if I was getting 
on a carriage at the junction at Mullingar, or Athlone, 
or was thrown off one, the man there would have to fix 
them in the block, and perhaps.that carriage might have 
had a new set of break blocks and the others perhaps 
be half worn out, and if you put the break upon her, 
perhaps it is one with a large break, it mighi take 
effect, only it would not act equally all through. 

36,564. Was it a chain break or a steam break 
that you saw on the Ulster line?—It was a chain 
break. 

36,565. (Mr Galt.) Would it not be a great ad- 
vantage to have the breaks oftsuch a length that you 
could pull up a train within 800 or 400 yards ?—Yes. 
I think if you could have a good six-wheel break van in 
front of the train, and let the breaks work in conjunc- 
tion with the train, and not let the train ever exceed 
eight carriages (that would be.10 in a train with two 
vans and engines), those breaks, properly applied, 
would stop the train very quickly, except the gradients 
are very great ; but we know that where they are, 
they are prepared for them. 

36,566. Do you frequently have trains of more than 
eight carriages ?—Yes. 

36,567. (Chairman.) On such gradients as you 
have mentioned you run down very fast, do not you? 


—Yes; but we shut off the steam; some of them re- 


quire to be kept in check with the break. 
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- 36,568. In fact you do run at 40 miles an hour?— 
Yes, cer tainly. 

36; 569. Hven with two break vans you could: not 
stop quicker under those circumstances >—No. . Ifany- 
thing happened on that gradient, with.a train before 
US, it would be dangerous. 

36,570. Do you find that the permanent way is in 
good order, or not ?—It is not in good order. 

36,571. Is it in a very rough state ?—Yes. 

36,572. Has it been improved generally recently P— 
No; itis going back, in fact. 

2G; 573. Have you ever got off the road ?—No; I 
cannot say that any engine has left the rails without 
it was the fault of the “permanent way ; but the rails 
are worn out; they have got flats in them ; they have 
commenced to lay down. steel rails. 

36,574. Is the rolling stock in good order ?—Yes. 

36,575. The engines and all ?—Some of the engines 
are in very bad order, but there is no better passenger 
engine in Ireland than the one I drive; it has a 6-feet 
driving wheel. 

36,576, (Earl of Belmore.) But with no break on 
the engine ?—-No. With regard to the long hours, I 
may say that we hope you'will be able to give us a 
certain number of hours for rest over a certain num- 
ber of hours before: we come on duty again. If we 
are sent away to a fair,the station-master will send a 
telegram, and they will make the staff arrangements 
unknown to the enginemen, and we are never consulted. 
They will say, the staff arrangements are made and you 
must go. The consequence is that we must go, or be 
dismissed. ‘The poor have nothing but their labour to 
live by, and they will do anything before they will 
lose that. 

36,577. (Chairman.) Have you seen. the firemen 
fall asleep on account of the long hours?’—Yes ; with 
the trains Irun. I do not feel it so much myself. 


The witness withdrew. 


WiLiiAM CARROLL examined. 


36,584. (Chairman.) Axe you employed as a goods 
driver on the Irish Midland Railway ?>—Yes. 

36,585. Over what portion of that railway do you 
work ?—I work from Dublin to Galway, and down 
the branches to Sligo, and at other times I go to 
Westport. 

36,586. Will you describe to the Commissioners the 
course of your work, commencing, say, on a Monday ; 
when do you start for Galway ?—I commence to go 
tc Galway at 6 o’clock on Monday morning; we are 
due there at 7 o’clock, but at odd times we do not get 
in till 10 o'clock at hight: We.are delayed by the 
state of the arrangements oftentimes, and are late in 
departure from North Wall. 

36,587. Do you obtain any rest ?—Sometimes we 
have two hours’ and work to do after we get in— 
shunting. 

36,588., When are you next called out to work ?— 
Then I go out again at half-past 4 the next morning. 

36,589. To what place do you run then ?—I come 
back to Dublin again. 

36,590. At what time do you arrive in Dublin ?— 
We are due at North Wall at 2.50, but often it is 8 or 
9 o'clock against we do get in at Dublin. 


36,591. What do you"do next day ?—There: are ’ 


different arrangements made on account of the engines, 
for there are not. sufficient engines to work up and 
down, you cannot tell, there is first in and first out ; 


perhaps ‘we may have to go to Longford the next. 


day. 

26,592. Do you not have what is called a shed day 
on Wednesday ?>—No.; but they are making arrange- 
ments now to have it, after coming from Galway, but 


before this there was none; during all the winter ' 
we worked 80 or 40 hours without ever getting off 


our feet. 
36,593. Did that constant’ employment make you 
feel unfit to do your work ?—I am sure that I fell off 


the box, where I stand, ny Pt ?—I- could not see the- 


signals. 
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36,578. Have you. seen court annie: while you 
have ‘been running ?—Yes. 2. 

36,579. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you ‘sure that this sleep 
is not brought: ote by not ee Ley best Hes their 


engine ae again. 


36,580.. ( Chairman.) Have you any any i ey 
in keeping the firemen, or any one under your control, 
from drinking at the end of his run, or in tho middle 
of it >—No ; and I will say this mulch; that I never: 
saw a class of more correct men than they are on this 
railway as to temperance ; for that branch of it they 
are very temperate indeed, and willing to do anything 
that is reasonable. I met them last night, and they 
asked me to put this before you, that they wished if 
they were a certain number of hours on duty that they 
should be a certain number of hours off before they 
could be called on again, with the exception of a break 
down, which we have no control over. _ 


36,581. (Mr. Galt.) Or cases like Balliuaslos fair ? 
—We do not object to that, but we do object to the 
other decidedly, because the trains could be so diffe- 
rently arranged; but in regard to Ballinasloe fair, 
where all the men are required, every man. is MONG 
to stop up his week, if possible. 


36,582. The company would require a considerable 
addition to the number)of drivers, would they not, if | 
your suggestion was: carried out ?—No, L think very 
few would do it, if a, proper rule was made and carried 
out. 

36,583. The difficulty ‘arises then more from the 
want of proper arrangements: than . anything else ?— 


Yes, studying the welfare of the community, and the 
men. : 


Sn 


36,594. Have you ever made any tonnedhal to the . 
superintendent ?— Yes, oftentimes, and I was stopped 
because I was: unfit, antih the engine returned again, 
and it was two or three days betore I was allowed ‘to 
go to'work again, thereby losing my pay. 

36,595. (Mr Galt.) Have you got a memorandum 
book that, would show what your continuous work has 
been ?—Yes; but I have not igot it here. t AiO 

36,596. Can you give us one week’s work, say from | 
Monday: till Saturday, showing that you wete for 24 
or 30 hours continuously at work ?—I could give you 
a memorandum that I have ofthe running. 

36,597. (Mr. Ayrton.) Cannot you give us’ one 
week? s work during which you were 24 hours continu- 
ously employed 71 can tell you of a journey thatiI 
ran when I was 30 or 40 hours:on duty. Iwent toa 
place called Athenry ; I left Dublin in’ the evening at 
5 o’clock, and I got into Athenry some time in the 
morning, and I was kept shunting all day) long in 
Athenry, waiting for stock to come from Tuam fair, 
Lhad to wait there, and I had ‘to shunt my train for 
the up and down mails to pass. | It: was a slippery 
night with bad rain, anda heavy train, and I could 
not get on for it, and upon that very oceasion I ri 
uot get into Northi Wall till 5 o’clock in the evening. 

36,598. ( Chairman.) How much rest had you upon 
that occasion >+None:at all 5 I was on duty the pesapt: 
time. 

36,599. After getting in you had no rest 2—No} ; 
then I was ‘out again the next morning, but I cannot 
recollect now, for it is a year and a half ago. © 

36,600. (Mr Galt.) Have you recently had to go 
through any: such severe labour as that >— All last~ 
sender we had to doit; it was first i in and first: out; 
30 or 40 hours at/a time. 

36,601. What has been the longest time that you 
have béen at work in any week ?—I cannot exactly” 
tell you fora week, but I ean for one or'two journeys 
without ever getting off my feet;' It is of\last October 
that I shall speak about. I was called out ‘at 12 o’clock 


ee oe ee ee ae eel 


‘went 
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at night to go to Mullingar, and I had ‘a collision: at 


‘Streamstown the same night. .I ran into a special 


train there ; it was a foggy night, and the signals were 
against me, but I did not see them from the fall of the 


gradient ; the: bank signal was not sufficient to protect 


the train standing on a falling gradient. 
36,602. At what speed were you running upon that 
occasion ?—I was running at three or four miles an 


‘hour at the time of the accident. 


36,603. At what speed were you running when you 
passed the signal ?—I daresay Iwas not going two 
miles an hour, but I thought, although I could not see 


‘it (something came into my head), that there was 


something before me, although I was not. an instant 


‘past the station. ‘There were only four miles from 
Castletown, and that special train was due in 25 or 30 


minutes. On my return journey, after the accident 
had occurred, I looked at the train book at Castletown 
and I found that it was gone 40 minutes. aM 

36,604. (Chairman.) Were you blamed for that 
collision ?—Yes ; some premium money was coming to 


me, which they stopped. 


36,605. You were not suspended ?—No. 

36,606. (Earl of Belmore.) When did you go on ? 
—I got on at 12 o’clock at night, and I got to Mul- 
lingar. Of course I cannot get on until I get the 


‘engine c¢oaled ; whoever is in first gets coal, and if 


you are not out at the coal bank you must wait until 
the place is ready for you to get coal; you cannot of 


‘course leave the engine. 


36,607. But what happened after you got coal ?— 
Then Iwent home, and had my tea, and I came back 
again at 6 o’clock. | Sig, LOL EihGnys & 33 

36,608. How long did you remain at home ?—I! 
went home at half-past 4/0’clock, and got out again 
at 6 o’clock ; that was only'an hour and a half. 

36,609. Where did you go after you got your tea? 
—I came back and got the engine ready, and went 
to North Wall; It was at Streamstown where the 
collision occurred. | bog hAESaP DAL 

36,610. (Chairman.) Were you ordered to ‘come 
back at 6 o’clock that afternoon >—Yes, I was ordered 
by the foreman; he said that he had no one else to 
go out with the train until I came back. 

36,611. Where did you go with the train ?—I went 
to Streamstown until the collision occurred. It was 
half-past 4 the next evening before we returned.. 

86,612. On that occasion how many hours’ elapsed 
between the time you got up on that morning and the 
time you got to bed again ?—It was from 12 o’clock 
at night till the next night at 12 o’clock,,that, was 
24 hours, and then until 9 o’clock afterwards. 

36,613. What I want to know is, how many hours 


you were on duty altogether ?>—43 hours, exclusively 


of the hour and a half that T was at home. 

36,614. What has been the shortest amount of rest 
atone time that you can recollect having had in the 
course of a week, [ mean at home ?—Three hours. 

36,615. Do you mean that*you were away from 
home all the time you have mentioned ?—Yes._ I went 
to Longford and came~back from there again, and 
perhaps it was 10 o’clock at night when'I got to 
Dublin, and by the time I got home [had had only 
three hours’ rest. pee ' 

36,616. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you mean ‘at one 
time ?—Yes, at one time. | : 

36,617. (Chairman.) Taking any one week, do you 
recollect how much time for rest you have had 
altogether, counting all the nights*in a week ?—I 
daresay that there were weeks during the winter- 
time when I did not get more than 15 hours’ rest. - 

36,618. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you paid for overtime ? 
—No, it is so much a day. I am paid 5s. a day; it is 
quite insufficient ‘to keep me, and if I’object'to go-out 
with an engine*T am stopped for ‘two or ‘three days 
from going out. s cag Stomp aad 

36,619. (Mr. Galt.)’ What ‘is “your ’ regular’ time 
according to the timé table ; take a week, for instance, 
can you give us day by day the work that youdid last 
week ?—I can. “On Monday night I went out ‘and I 
to Athlone. . I was supposed to leave: North 
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Wall ‘at: 8 o’clock, an I had to be in the shed ‘at 
6 o’clock inthe evening. I leave at 10 minutes past 7. 

36,620. You commenced, as I understand you, at 
6 o’clock on Monday morning ?—Yes, I went to North. 
Wall and then went to Athlone, and I returned from 
Athlone. Iam due there at 1.30 by that train, and IT 
came back again at 4.20, but often it is two hours 
after that time. I am due, coming back again, at 
North Wall at 10.30.. We go out at 8 on Monday 
morning to get back to North Wall at 10.30. 

36,621. Now state what you did on the next day ? 
—The next day I went to Kingscourt. 

36,622. At what time did you leave ?—I was called 
at 4 o’clock in the morning to go to Kingscourt. I 
went there and returned, and it was. half-past 7 at 
night when I was going home. 

36,623. What did you do on the Thursday ?—On 
Thursday I was called at a quarter to 8 o’clock, and I 
went to Athlone. I went to Athlone in the morning, 
and I was in Athlone at 3.40, and. I was notin the shed 
until 10 minutes past 4. I left Athlone again at 12.15. 

36,624. That was on Friday morning ?—Yes ; I was 
out at 11 o’clock waiting for the train coming in, 
and I was at North Wall at half-past. 5. 

36,625, What did. you do on Saturday ?—I had a 
right to go out last night, but I was not allowed out 
on account of coming here to-day. 

36,626. (Chairman.) Do you find that the railroad 
is in tolerably good order ?—No, it is only so in 
parts. 

peta Are the engines generally speaking good ? 
—No. 

_ 36,628. Is your own engine in good order ?—Yes, 
if 18. ; 

36,629. Do you mean that you keep it in good 
order, or that the fittings are in sufficiently good 
repair ?—My engine is only 12 months after getting a 
thorough repair. 

36,680. What is the highest speed at which you 
run ?—I often run at 20 miles an hour, but that is for 
my own interest, to get home to get rest. 

36,631. Do you experience any difficulty with the 
signalmen from their giving doubtful or uncertain 
signals ?—Yes, and from their great inattention, be- 
cause there is not a competent man employed, and if he 
has a word with the station-master the station-master 
will turn round and report him, and get him dismissed. 

36,632. Are the drivers dismissed in many cases ?— 
Yes; there are a great many cases of drivers being 
dismissed, and for very trivial faults. 

36,633. Do you think it would require a great 
number of additional drivers, so as to give you all what 
you would; consider more moderate work ?—I daresay 
that if three or four more men were. put on it would 
be a great advantage. 

36,634. More engines would also be required, would 
they not?—Yes.__, 

36,635. (Mr. Galt.) Do you always like to keep to 
your own engine ?—Yes, I do; I cannot speak for the 
rest. 

36,636. Does not every man like his own engine the 
best,P—Yes. ; 

36,637. (Chairman.)' Have you found in your ex- 
perience that the fireman gets sleepy after long runs ? 
—Yes ; and I often fall off the box as well as: the 
fireman. 

36,638. Have you ever represented that to the 
superintendent ?—I never have, because he would 
dismiss me. 

36,639. Have you made any general complaints ?— 
I have spoken to the foreman, and told him I was not 
able to go on duty, and he has stopped me until the 
engine returned again. : 

36,640. Did you lose your pay ?>—Yes. 

36,641. You objected to that, [ suppose ?—Yes, of 
course ; but I should not argue with him about it. I 
should get nothing by that. ; 

36,642. Have the men, to your knowledge, made 
any general representation to the superintendent as to 
the long hours they are employed ?—The. superinten- 


‘dent would not listen to the. men; any complaint that 
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they have to make of any grievance sae must make 


to the foreman. 

36,643. Have the men sent in any petition ?—They 
did so once, and the chairman told them that they 
would support the superintendent, if the road was to 


stand idle. 


36,644. That is to say, the directors would sippett 
the superintendent ?—Yes. 

36,645. Was that upon some special point, and not 
about the hours that the men were employed ?—it 
was about hours and wages; and the directors left it 
to the superintendent. 

36,646. Is there any other point that you wish to 
suggest to the Commissioners as to the safe working 
of the line 2-~Yes; I would suggest that 25 or 26 
waggons ought to be considered : a sufficient load in 
winter time, in order to enable us to keep out of the 
way of the fast trains. 

36,647. What is the greatest. number of waggons 
that you have ever had to draw ?2—35 or 40, or more 
if there are cattle. 

36,648. What is the heaviest gradient that you have 
to deal with ?—I cannot explain that. 

36,649. What is the steepest incline that you travel 
over ?—TI cannot tell you that ; it is from North Wall, 
I believe, to she Liffey Junction; it is 1 in 62, I think, 
on the North Wall. 

36,650. (Earl of Belmore.) Running down the line 


_ to Castlebar there are some steep gradients, are there 


not >—Yes, very steep in many parts. 

36,651. Are the breaks that you have on the trains 
sufficient to enable you to pull up a train so as to pre- 
vent an accident ?—No. 

36,652. How-long would it take you, if you saw 
any obstruction on the road, and you were running at 
the ordinary speed with a heavily laden train of 35 
waggons to pull up the train ?—I daresay it would 
take me 10 minutes ; we ought to have ‘a very good 
break. 

. 86,653. Do ie pees it could be done within the 
distance of 

36,654. Would you run, 1, the distance of a mile before 
you could pull up?—Yes, and oftentimes more, on 
account of the rail. If it wasa good rail the break 
would take more effect than if it was slippery, in one 
case it would slide the other way, and in another it 
would hardly have any effect at all upon it. 

36,655. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why is it that you are 
detained so long at the North Wall Junction ?—There 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES NANERY examined. 


36,664. (Chairman.) What is your employment on 
the Irish Midland Railway ?—I am a railway guard ; 
a passenger guard. 

36,665. Generally speaking, what are your hours of 
work ?—There are two journeys on two days in the 
week, when I work 14 hours, and one journey 18 
hours and odd, that is to say, I go on duty at 12 o’clock; 
suppose to-day, when I go with the 1 o’clock train, I 
come on duty one hour before the departure of the 
train, then L go to Galway. The prescribed time is 


half-past 6; I ‘leave Galway then with the 12 o’clock 


train at night, and come back with the up mail. 

36,666. What interval of rest have you after a long 
day of 18 hours >—This is what I call 18 hours work. 
T leave here at 12 o’clock. Suppose it was yesterday, 
I went with the 1 o’clock train, and I was in Galway 
at 20 minutes past 6; then I go to tea, and perhaps 
have an hour or two hours rest, and come on duty 
again a little after 11 o’clock, and then I come back 
to Dublin with the night mail, and I get inte Duplin 
the next morning. I am off duty at 6 o’clock the 
next morning. 

36,667. (Earl of Belmore.) You go to bed then,’ 1 
suppose ?—Yes, I am that day off. 

36,668. (Chairman.) When do you go on duty after 
that ?—Not till 8 o'clock the following morning. 

36,669. Then is the next day a day. of 14 hours >— 
Yes ; the day after that is a day of 14 hours. 
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is a staff of men there and they have to shunt trains 


and keep the cattle bank ready. The men are fined if 
they are late in their departure from North Wall, and f ; 
they have to let a train stand outside sooner than be. aim 
fined themselves. On the other hand, J think that 
there are very few competent men employed, because 
they employ men at low rates of wages, and the engine- 
men only look to getting their own wages up. 

36,656. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that there are 
many incompetent men employed as drivers >—Yes ; 

I have seen plenty going out who were not fit to drive 
a wheelbarrow. { 

36,657. You do not mean to say that any men are 
employed as drivers until they have acted as firemen, or 
have had considerable experience of the line >—Yes ; 
for although you might be a fireman for 20 years you 
might not “be made an engineman in all that time. 

36,658, Is there any “better way of training an 
engineman than by first setting him to perform the 
duty of fireman ?—Yes; I think that he ought to go 
through an examination first before he is appointed as 
engineman, 

36,659. As a matter of fact, you say that there 
are men employed us enginemen who are not fit to do 
the duty ?—They are not fit for the engine; if it — 
breaks down, to go and uncouple. ; 

36,660. ‘Are these men employed at low wages ?— 

No; there are men with high wages as well as low, ~~ 
and still they are unable to do it, ij 

36,661. You think that every man should be exa- 
mined in the first instance as to ‘his competency?— 
Yes; perhaps I might be a loser. by it myself, as well : 
as them, but I speak for the benefit of the public as | 
well as myself. ; 

36,662. (Chairman.) Have you known any accidents 
to occur, or narrow escapes from accidents, from in- 
competent engine-drivers being employed ;—I may 
say, as to the accident that occurred to me at Streams- 
town, that if I had got the signal at the required 
distance, at the falling gradient of 880 yards, that the 
rule required the euard to go back, the accident would 
have been avoided. ‘The ‘guard cannot performtwo 
or three duties at the same time; the guard is sup- 
posed to shunt his train at these stations, but he cannot 
do that and go back and protect his train; one thing 
or the other ‘must be neglected. 

88,663. (Karl of Belmore.) But the guard is not 
expected to go back to protect his train at a regular 
stopping station ?-—-Yes ; according to the rule laid 
down, he is, 


- 


36,670. Do you find that that long spell of work 
interferes with the efficient performance of your duty ? 
—lI believe it does for about the last five or six hours 
of that long journey... I feel it to be very fatiguing, 
that is to say, from Athlone or Mullingar ; for three 
or four hours I do not consider that I am a fit man to 
be in charge of a train, 

36,671. ‘(Earl of Belmore.) Do you travel in the 
rear break ?—Yes. 

36,672. Do you always at the end of the trains have 
a break ?—No; there is an order against a carriage 
being put on the other carriage truck, 

86,673. Is that practically carried out on all the. 
ranches ?’—Not for the last 12 months, I believe; 
before, I believe, they used to get it done. 

a6 674. With passenger carriages also ?—Yes; but 
they do not‘do it now. 

35,675. Is there a through carriage from Dublin to 
Cavan ?—No. 

36,676. Have you always to change ?—Yes, at 
Mullingar, on the down journey ; on the up journey 
we have a carriage. 

36,677. Where is that carriage put ?—It is for the 
entire journey; it comes through from Cavan to 
Dublin. 

36,678. Then it is not joined to the Galway train ? 
Bek it is. 

36,679. Is there always a break van at the rear of 


- engine stops in Athlone. 
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the train ?—Yes; in all cases of passenger trains, it 


‘is supposed they are worked according to order ; for 


the last 12 months it has been done without. I never 
saw anything in the shape of a horse-box, except a 
carriage truck at the rear of the break van. 

36,680. Have your tail lights ever gone out ?—Yes, 
and we have to keep a look-out for them; at the same 
time it is a very rare case that we find them out. The 
side lights go out much oftener than the tail lights do, 
although the side lights are more exposed to the effect 
of the weather than the tail lights are. 

36,681. Supposing you passed a station that you 
were not going to stop at with the tail light out, would 
the person in charge of that station take notice of it, 
aad telegraph forward ?—Only where the block system 
is worked ; it is locked from Lucan to Dublin. In any 
other case it might be out, if the guard would not pay 
attention to it, for 50 miles, and nobody might call 
attention to it; the guard is held responsible for it. 

36,682. Chairman.) Would not the signalman, at 
any station which you passed, telegraph on to another 
station ?—I never knew it done. 

36,683. (Zarl of Belmore.) Would the station- 
master or the signalman, if they saw a train pass 


without a tail light, not suppose that the carriage had 
broken loose ?—I do not suppose that he has the 


means of telegraphing; most of those stations have 
not a telegraph between them. He might stop the 
following train, and give the guard a caution, and say 
that our light was out. 

36,684. Would it be his duty to do that?—Yes, it 
would be his duty to do it. 

36,685. ( Chairman.) Do you pass any station where 
there is a telegraph?—The principal stations have 
them, nearly all the stations where there are lamp men, 
such as Mullingar and Athlone ; if the lamp is out the 


‘lamp man looks to it and lightsit ; but if. we come on 
to the next station, and run through, the station-master 
_ has no means of knowing ; there is no telegraph com- 


munication from his station, and he has no means to 
telegraph on before us, to say that our light is out. 
36,686. (Earl of Belmore.) He would not consider 


it necessary if your train ran past with the light out 
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to stop a train on the down line, and to say that your 
train had passed ?—No ; I do not see any necessity to 
stop the down train. 

36,687. Supposing that instead of your light having 
gone out, a carriage had run off the line and caused a 
collision, which had obstructed the road, what would 
happen then ?.—I remember a carriage getting foul of 
the road. I found that a waggon had got detached 
from a train. I was coming up one morning from 
Galway with a comrade. J was on leave at the time, 
and he came after ; we had travelled 20 miles, and I 
had lost a waggon; the waggon had got detached from 
the mail train. 

36,688. What became of the waggon ?—A Galway 
goods train was coming after us, and it pitched into 
the waggon and knocked it off its wheels. 

36,689. Did it foul the line?—The driver had to 
clear the line before him before he could go on. 

36,690. Hedid not throw any portion of the waggon 
on to the other line ?—No. 

86,691. Supposing he had thrown it on to the other 
line, and a train had been coming along, it would have 
caused another collision, would it not 2—Yes. 

36,692. Would not a station-master, missing the 
light, feel it necessary to caution another train ?—Yes, 
and J think it is necessary that he should do it. 

36,698. Are there any orders to the effect that he 
should do it >—No, and i see no means that he has of 
doing it. He could stop either the up or the down 
train by signal; but in case he stopped the down train 
and said, Did you see that train pass without a tail 
light, and the driver said, Yes, I do not see what good 
it woulddo. He might make him go cautiously from 
there to the next station, that would be very good. 

36,694. (Chairman.) The immediate effect would 
be, would it not, that the man working that train 
would grumble very much at the station-master for 
stopping him ?—Do you mean the driver of the down 
train. 

36,695. Yes ?—I understood the question to mean 
that it would protect the other train from that station 
on to the next station in case anything did go wrong 
with the up train. 


The witness withdrew. 


Tuomas KELLy examined. 


36,696. (Chairman.) What work do you do on the 


railway ?—I am a goods guard on the Midland. 


36,697. Have you any complaints to make with 
regard to the number of hours that you work ?—Ne, 
my hours are very fair. 

36,698. What are they?—Twelve hours are the 
general thing. 

36,699. Have you sufficient rest >— Yes, I have 
very good rest. The only guards that have any com- 
plaints to make are mainly those that go to Westport, 
they are 18 hours on duty, but have very good 
rest, 14 and 16 hours in Westport, and the same in 
Dublin ; they run two trips a week, and it is not very 
easy to change that state of things owing to the length 
of the road. 

36,700. Is it the same engine-driver throughout ?— 
No, they return from Athlone. 

36,701. They have not so long a run ?—No; the 


36,702. What is the weight of the train that you 
have in your charge >—Thirty-five waggons generally. 

37,703. Are the gradients heavy ?—There are certain 
parts of the road where the gradients are heavy ; there 
is a heavy one at Castletown. 

36,704. Is it difficult to stop the train on that 
gradient ?—Yes; there with a heavy train the break 
cannot stop it for some time. 

36,705. Have you had any mishap in consequence 
of that >—No, never for the last four years, 

36,706. (Earl of Belmore.) Does it ever happen io 
you not to hear the engine-driver’s whistle during any 
part of the day ?—No. 

36,707. You can always hear him whistle >—Yes. 

36,708. Suppose he whistled unexpectedly in the 
middle of the run ?—If he gave one whistle he might 
not be heard, but he gives three whistles in case of any 
accident, and he is sure to be heard. 


The witness withdrew. 


CHRISTOPHER MALONE examined. 


36,709. (Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
the Midland Railway ?—I am a foreman. 

36,710. At what station are you employed ?—At 
Liffey Junction. ~ 

36,711. Will you describe what your duties are >— 
My duties are mauy ; sometimes1 have to check the 
cattle trains, in fact I have to check all traffic going to 
North Wall, and collect any tickets; there are four or 
five junctions in the neighbourhood of Liffey Junction, 


and I look after them in my idle time, and see to the 


- signals. 


2. \ 


36,712. How do you do that, do you see that the 
signalmen perform their duty ?—Yes, I see that they 
attend to their duties. 

36,713. Are you an inspector of signals?—I am 
authorized by the manager to do it. 

36,714. Were you ever a signalman ?>—Yes. 

36,715. Do you receive any complaints that the 
signalmen have to make ?—Yes, and I have to check 
all the records of the block signals. 

36,716. Do they complain of any difficulty in working 
the block system ?>—Yes, if one man makes a mistake, 
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it is another man’s duty to correct it; anything that I 
see I report to the manager. 

56,717. But do the men complain of any difficulty 
in working t the block system ?—No. 

36,718. Have you any suggestions to make to the 
Commission as to increased _ safety in working the 
traffic >—The new system that we have, I think, is as 
safe, from my experience, and as good as need be 
if it is well worked by the signalmen, as they are 
trained in one uniform way. 

36,719. Are they all trained in one uniform way ?— 
With us they are. On the Midland Railway they are 
never allowed to take charge until they have been 
examined by the manager, in addition to the man that 
trains them ; they are principally trained at Liffey 
Junction; it is the hardest junction on the line. 

36,720. What are the hours of the signalmen ?— 
The Liffey Junction being the hardest junction, they 
are eight hours on duty. 

36, 721. What are the hours at the other junctions 
and stations ?—12 hours. There is aman that goes 
round, a thoroughly trained signalman goes round once 
a week, and relieves them, so that they will not be as 
they used to be when they changed from day to night, 
20 hours. 

36,722. ‘They never have more than 12 hours on 


The witness withdrew. 


LAWRENCE MULVANEY examined. 


36,725. (Chairman.) You are are foreman, I be- 
lieve >—Yes, at Broadstone. 

36,726. What is the nature of your duties ?—It is 
in some cases to start the trains and to attend to 
their arrivals; to see all the stock and everything 
loaded and unloaded, and having charge of the men 
first; I am sometimes on night duty and day duty ; 
there are three of us, two on in the day and one at 
night. 

36,727. Do you find any difficulty j in maintaining a 
strict observance of the rules with regard to shunting, 
or as regards other matters?—Sometimes we find a 
difficulty for want of a sufficient supply of men, that is 
the only difficulty we have; we have not a sufficient 
number of hands. 

36,728. (Earl of Belmore.) Does that arise from a 
difficulty in obtaining men ?—No ; but the men on this 
station are principally all special guards, of course 


_ when they are home there are plenty of men, but when 


they are required to be in other men’s places, or they 
are engaged upon the trains in and out, the station is 
nearly bare of men. 

86,729. Have there been many accidents when 
shunting >—Very few indeed occur from shunting 
the only accident that we have had was last year, when 
one man lost his leg. 

36,730. Are there any rules with regard to the use 
of intoxicating drinks among the men ?—Yes, they 
are very particular about that. 

36,731. Is there a refreshment room ;—Yes, at the 
station, but the men are not allowed to go in there. 

36,732. Do you prevent them from going to the 
public-house >—No man is allowed to go in; if he is 
seen, he runs the danger of being fined severely or dis- 
missed. 

36,733. Have you had oceasion to report them ?— 
I do not recollect one man being reported for the last 
two or three months. 

36,734. But I suppose they have been seen going in 
to public-houses >—They are not exactly public-houses ; 
there are grocers’ places where they have to go in to 
get their necessaries, tea and sugar, and cf course the 
men cannot exactly be tied down with respect to those 
places. 

36,735. Are any special inducements held out to the 
men, or temptations to break the rule’ as to not taking 
liquor ?—Not that I can see; they might be asked in, 
but I have seen them refuse to go. 

36,736. Where do the men ‘generally go for their 
meals ?—They are allowed for breakfast and dinner 
one hour each time ; they are supposed to go home ; 
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duty ?—Never. This man relieves them ; he goes round ;, 
and relieves the men atthe principal junctions, and — 
gives them one day in the week, that leaves them 24 — 
hours off duty once in a week, so thas they never get 
more than 12 hours duty. | 

36,723. Supposing a train arrives at the end of the 
block, which is not going to shunt, does the igneluiele | 
give “ Line clear” when the train gets inside the dis- 
tance signal ?—No. | 

36,724. When does he signal ?—As soon as he is 
clear “of the station altogether, or in one of the sidings. — 
But from the authority. that I have over the signal- 
men I should report a man who gave “Line clear” to — 
the next section. If it was a fast train it should go 
by his box before he gave the line clear to the next 
section, and he should see it all right; the train — 
should be clear by his box according to the rule before — 
he gives the line clear to the station beyond him. If — 
it is a slow goods train, and it wants to shunt and put — 
on waggons or take them off, he is not in duty bound 
to give the line clear to the next station until that — 
work is done, but if he thinks there is any danger he — 
is bound to give the obstruction of the block, in addi- — 
tion to having the line blocked before that, so that — 
there is no possibility of any train coming in till he 
has that work done. 
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any man that lives too far away generally brings his — 
meals with him; at the present time there isa room — 
on the station where they may go to. : 

36,737. They are not obliged, I suppose, to go to — 
public-houses for their meals >—No, as there is a room 
on the station that they can go into. The: only thing 
that I can see is this, that those men who are in the — 
habit of being sent out with the special trains, or in ~ 
other guards’ “places, may be on duty from 7 o’clock in — 
the morning to 7 o’clock in the evening, and perhaps 
they get nothing after that long day’s duty, and then — 
they have to go out with a special train at 8 or 8.30, — 
perhaps to Castlebar or Westport. 

36,7388.* Have you known cases of that kind P—Yes, | 
that is an every day occurrence. 

36,739. Is the cause of that, do you think, the want 
of men ?—Yes, or the men not getting orders at the 
proper time, perhaps they do not get half an hour’s — 
notice, for instance, in the case of the mail-at night, 
if they run short of men they may be on duty all day, — 
from 5 o’clock in the morning till it comes round to 7, 
and a man is then called out, and told that he must go 
to Castlebar or Westport. 

36,740. Do they ever refuse to go ?—If they refuse, — 
there is the gate. { 

36,741. Does that apply to locomotive men also ?— — 
I cannot say. . 

36,742. In the ‘case of a man going so long a dis- 
tance as Castlebar, he would be probably 18 hours 
away ?—He might be 24 hours away. | 

36,743. Do the men complain of over fatigue ?— — 
Yes, they have often done so; still they cannot say, ~ 
I will not do it; the pay they get will not do. A 
man has run off perhaps without a farthing in his — 
pocket, or without the means of getting anything ; — 
often a married man with a family will not have’ a 
shilling in his pocket. _ f. 

36,744. Or his great coat perhaps ?—Perhaps so. 

36,745. (Chairman.) You say that the men have 
complained ?>—Yes, frequently ; but still they have to — 

0. | 

36,746. Do-they get paid regularly by the week, or 
by the day ?—By the week ; they are paid regularly 
13s. or 14s. a week, no matter what they do, They — 
may get a little allowance ; ; something for every trip — 
they run afterwards. 

36,747. In your experience of railway work, do you 
consider that yours is a safe mode of working ?—I — 
cannot call it safe for a man, after working all day, to — 
have to run off in charge of a train for 126 miles to 
Galway. 
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36,748. It is owing to special circumstances, is it 
not ?>—It might be the night mail. 

36,749. (Earl of Belmore.) Something may have 
happened to prevent the regular guard going ? — 

es. 

36,750. (Chairman.) Is that a common occurrence ? 
—It is an every day occurrence; it is the case on all 
railways as well as on ours. 

36,751. Do the managers know all about it >—Yes; 
everybody knows perfectly well about it. The work 
must be done by somebody. 

_ 36,752. (Earl of Belmore.) The only remedy for 
that probably would be to keep some spare men to act 
as guards ?—Yes. 

36,753. (Chairman.) Do you meet with many cases 
in which there is distinctly excessive work to perform ? 
—Yes. ‘Two or three weeks ago a special guard came 
in after being out day and night, he arrived at 
12 o'clock at night, and after arriving and delivering 
his train, he was ordered at 12 o’clock to be ready to 
take another goods train at 2 o’clock, which he was 
obliged to take. 

36,754. Do you know how long the train was on 
its journey ?—He did not arrive till 7 o'clock the fol- 
lowing day ; he left at 2 o’clock for Dublin, and he 
did not arrive till 7 the next day. 

36,755. (Larl of Belmore.) He was 36 hours on 
duty ?—Very nearly ; perhaps more. 

36,756. (Chairman.) You do not know perhaps 


whether the engine-driver would in that case be the 


same ?—They do not run the same distances; some- 
times they have to run through, and sometimes they 
have not. 

36,757. If any complaint has to be made, to whom 
would the man make it?—He must make it to the 
manager in writing or otherwise. 

36,758. But it is made to you, I suppose, in the first 
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instance ?—Yes ; he might first complain to me, but I 
could do nothing for him. His duty is to put his com- 
plaint in writing and send it to the manager. 

36,759. Do the men blame you ?—No, they cannot 
do that. 

36,760. Are you the person who calls the man out ? 
—Sometimes I do, and sometimes another man; we 
have to do it. 

36,761. Who gives you the order to do it ?—We 
receive the orders from the superintendent of the 
station, and that superintendent receives them from the 
manager’s office. 

36,762. You mean orders about any particular 
train >—Yes. 

36,763. The orders come from head-quarters ?— 
Yes. 

36,764. If the manager only says that somebody is 
to go, who has to pick out the particular man ?>—The 
manager says, a guard is required for such and such a 
train, and so on, and if there are no other guards 
than those who have just come in, they must go. 

36,765. Suppose you sent an answer back that 
there was no man, except so and so, what would 
happen ?—Then the answer would be that he must 

0. 

36,766. Have you known any cases in which it has 
been said that there was no one except those who had 
just come in, and the answer has been that one of 
them must go?—Yes. Before a man came in at all, 
an order would come down for him to go, and it would 
be said, “ He has not returned yet,” and the answer 
would be “as soon as he comes down, see him, and 
tell him that he is to go out.” 

36,767. Does he receive any extra allowance for 
that >—What they are allowed now is ld..an hour for 
any over duty; I am not quite sure, but I know it is 
very little. 


The witness withdrew. 
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_ 386,768. (Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
the Irish Midland Railway ?—I am general inspector 
of all out-door work. 

36,769. Over what district do your duties extend ? 
—The whole system in general, as far as the fair 
working of the trains is concerned. 

36,770. What was your position on the railway 
formerly ?—I was a guard. 

36,771. (Earl of Belmore.) Where do you live, in 
Dublin ?—-Yes, my residence is in Dublin, but I am 
often in the country. I am living at Athlone at 
present. 

36,772. (Chairman.) When the men have any com- 
plaints to make, are you the proper person to whom 
they should be made ?—No. 

36,773. You have merely to see that the working of 
the trains is carried out properly ?—Yes. If the men 
have any complaint to make as to the working, then 
they write to complain to me, and I send the complaint 
then through the head department. ’ 

36,774. Suppose that a man had been out for a great 
number of hours and had not been relieved, would he 
complain to you?—It would depend upon circum- 
stances. For instance, ifa driver was started off from 
Dublin at a certain hour, and he was supposed to arrive 
at his journey’s end at another certain hour, and an 
accident prevented him getting to the end of his jour- 
ney, even owing to the interruption of working the 
road with the staff, then he would have a right to 
complain to me, or the principal officer on duty. 

36,775. Is there any special point connected with 
the safe working of the traffic which occurs to you to 
suggest to the Commissioners as to which, in your 
opinion, some alteration appears to be required ?—Not 
as far as the eae Railway is at present concerned. 


I look after the staff in general; in fact the general 
working of the road. I work all the fairs. I have 
worked Ballinasloe Fair ; that is, the out-door work. 

36,776. Do you look after the permanent way at 
all ?>—No, but if I saw a defect in the permanent way 
I should report it ; my experience enables me to see a 
defect. 

36,777. Do you look after the signal boxes ?—Yes, 
frequently. 

36,778. (Earl of Belmore.) Are the men pficiiive 
to their duties, or do they find fault when you visit 
the boxes on the Midland system ?— They are all 
attentive to their duty, but there are different signal 
boxes on different systems. 

36,779. Do the men keep time books to book the 
trains as they pass P—Yes; they book the trains ; the 
arrival of each train and the passing of them. 

36,780. When you go to a box for the purpose of 
inspecting it, do you make the man produce his book ? 
—No; on the Midland system it is the travelling 
authorities who do that ; it is the district inspector’s 
duty. 

36,781. What is your duty in connexion with the 
signals, is it to see that they are in good order ?—Yes ; 
I am not exactly bound to see that they are in good 
order; but if a signal is in defective order, and my 
superior officer knows of it, then I hear of it and I am 
punished in some way for it; but I am not in duty 
bound to inspect the signals, that is to say, I have no 
instructions to inspect them. 

36,782-882. Your particular duty is to attend to the 
despatching of the trains from the fairs?—Yes, and 
the general working of them; to divide the special 
trains ; sometimes they let the regular traffic work as 
usual on single roads. 


The witness withdrew, 
Adjourned till Monday at 11 o’elock. 
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Monday, 14th February 1876, 


PRESENT : 
Tut EARL OF ABERDEEN 1 var Cnuarr. 
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Tue Rigut Hon. A. 8. AyRTON. 


Mr. JAMES PRICE examined. 


36,883. (Chairman.) What position do yeu hold 
on the Midland Great Western Railway ?—I am chief 
engineer of the Midland Great Western Railway, and 
in charge of the permanent way. 

36,884. Have any alterations been made lately in 
the state of the Midland Great Western Railway ?— 
We have been doing away with longitudinal sleepers 
entirely, and have been adopting cross sleepers, and 
latterly, principally steel rails. 

36,885. Have you found much advantage from those 
alterations ?—Very great advantage, both as to safety 
and as to economy. 

36,886. During the time that you have been con- 
nected with this railway, have;there been any accidents 
arising from defects of the permanent way ?—Yes; 
there was one accident about 11 years ago near 
Ballinasloe, two people lost their lives by it, and a 
good many persons were injured. 

36,887. The train ran off the road, did it not ?—It 
did, it was a soft part; we have a great deal of bog, 
we have more bog I believe than all the other railways 
in Ireland put together. We have about 70 or 80 
miles of bog, and at one of those soft boggy places the 
driver ran too fast. It was a combination of fast 
running and weakness of the permanent way. 

36,888. Have you had any other considerable acci- 
dent from that cause ?—No. 

36,889. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you not a bridge 
near Cavan which is cracked.?—No ; we had a bridge 
over the river Inney. 

36,890. I refer to a bridge over the road ?—The 
Cavan line was very ill constructed, but the bridges 
have all been removed and re-built, the timber girders 
have been taken away, and wrought-iron girders have 
been put in their place. 

36,891. Have you not been repairing a bridge over 
a river on that branch ?—Yes ; we are repairing it 
with cast-iron girders and a wrought-iron top. It 
was a long wooden bridge, and gave a great deal of 
trouble to us. 

36,892. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that your 
line is now in a state of thorough efficiency >— We are 
improving it, it is getting better every year, but it is 
not so good as it might be. 

36,893. (Earl of Belmore.) You are responsible for 
what is called Lord Lucan’s line, are you not ?>—Yes. 

36,894. Is that in good order?—It is pretty fair, 
but the rails are wearing much faster than I antici- 
pated. It is only a second-class line, the rails are not 
up to the mark. 

36,895. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that you cannot 
travel on your line so quickly as you would if you had 
it in thoroughly working order in all parts ?—There 
are parts over which we do not travel so fast as we 
might do if it was ail renewed. 

36,896. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you use fish-jointed 
rails when you put down new ones ?—Yes. 

36,897. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any very severe 
gradients on your line >—Yes, we have a good deal of 
1 in 60 on some of the branches; in fact, altogether it 
is a line having severe gradients on it. 

36,898. On the main line are the gradients severe ? 
—Yes ; there is a long piece of 1 in 60 between Dublin 
and Galway, nearer Galway. 

36,899. How is the Sligo branch as to gradients ? 
—There are some parts of 1 in 80 on it, there are stiff 
gradients on it. 

36,900. (Chairman.) Are there any special regula- 
tions for working the gradients of 1 in 60?—No. 

36,901. You find no difficulty in working the trains 


The witness withdrew. 
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over them with the ordinary engine power ?—There is 
some difficulty in slippery weather. The climate of — 
the west of Ireland as you are aware is very moist, — 
and the rails are apt to be greasy, and we have a good — 
deal of trouble. 
36,902. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you find that your 


weather on those steep gradients?—I do not think 
that it is. 
36,903. You think that it would be better if you 
had more break power ?—I think so. q 
36,904. Would you be inclined to use continuous — 
breaks ?—I should hardly say that there would be a — 
necessity for them. Except in one case, the inclines © 
do not come into a station. There is one incline of — 
1 in 60 coming into Mullingar Station, and down that — 
incline I would use continuous breaks. 
36,059. (Mr. Galt.) At what rate do you come 
down that incline ?—About eight or 10 miles an hour, ~ 
36,906. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any break power ~ 
beyond that on the engine, tender, and the goods van ? © 
—No. 
36,907. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you now always 
a break at the end of the train >—Yes. F 
36,908. On all your branches ?—Yes, in ballast — 
trains we have two breaks. We put them so that the — 
train can be reversed at any time without changing 
vans. 
36,909. (Mr. Galt.) What is the greatest number — 
of waggons that you have in a train ?— About 35. q 
36,910. (Chairman.) I am not to understand that ~ 
the whole of the road is fished at present ?—No, very 
nearly half is fished. All Lord Lucan’s line is fished, — 
and we are fishing the railway at the rate of about 30 — 
miles a year, of which I suppose three fourths have 
steel rails. 4 
36,911. (Mr. Galt.) Have you the block system in 
operation on any part of your line ?—Not except near a 
Dublin, and at one station on the Sligo line, where if 
is very near another station, and there is on it an 
incline of 1 in 90 between the two statious. { 
36,912. Is it in contemplation by the board to ex- — 
tend the block system ?—A little, but merely to the 
stations a little further from Dublin. /a 
36,913. (Mr. Ayrton.) How do you work the rest 
of the line ?—By telegraph. We have a telegraph 
all along the line, and we work our single lines with — 
staff and ticket, and under no circumstances do we 
ever break the staff rules. 4 
36,914. (Earl of Belmore.) You do not mean that — 
you have a speaking telegraph at all the small stations, 
do you F—At very nearly all; at all where there are 
sidings or crossings. Where it is a mere station, and — 
where the line is not broken, we have not a speaking — 
telegraph. ee 
36,915. One of the witnesses the other day, to whom 
a question was put as to whether, supposing the tail 
lamp of a train went out, there would be any means of 
the station-master at a small station warning other 
trains, said that in those cases there were not any 
means of doing so ?—That is so in very few cases, 
i think that at all reasonable distances there are — 
means. I have gone a good deal in specialetrains, and 
if anything is wrong with the train, if a lamp is out, — 
or anything of that sort, we are, as a general rule, — 
stopped at the next station. ‘ 
36,916. Would the station-masters, if they saw a — 
train pass with the tail lamp out, endeavour to warn 
trains both ways ?—Invariably. 
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86,917. (Chairman.) You have heen in the service 
of the Midland Great Western Railway Company in 
the general manager’s office from 1863 to 1869 ?P— 
Yes. 

36,918. And since 1869 you have been manager ?— 
Manager of the traffic department. 

36,919. Will you describe the system under which 
the line is worked ?—We have about 290 miles of 
single line, and 115 miles of double line. The single 
line we work under the train staff regulations entirely. 

36,920. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you those regulations ? 
—Yes (producing the same). 

36,921. (Chairman.) Have you found any difficulty 
with regard to trespassing on the line ?—Considerable 
difficulty. In the West of Ireland the public considers 
that the railway is a highway. 

36,922. Have you had many such cases brought before 
the magistrates —We have had them brought before 
the magistrates from time to time, but still I do not 
think that it has much effect in stopping trespassing. 

36,923. Does any remedy occur to the directors, as 
far as you are aware, with regard to that practice ?— 
We have great difficulty in convicting trespassers, 
because, as I understand the law, they must be warned 
off before we can convict them; if they are warned off 
it is not likely that they will come again, and thus an 
example cannot be made. 

36,924. (Earl of Belmore.) You have no special 
law under your Acts which takes the offence out of 
the operation of the general law ?—No, those parties 
must be personally warned off. 

36,925. And I suppose that there is a difficulty in 
proving that a particular person has been warned off ? 
—Yes. 

36,926. He would not give his real name ?—That 
is the great difficulty with which we have to contend, 
they give fictitious names. 

36,927. (Chairman.) Have you had many acci- 
dents, fatal or otherwise, occurring to trespassers ?— 
I shall have a list of the accidents here. I have sent 
for it. 

36,928. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that the com- 
pany incur any loss or damage by those trespassers, or 
is it solely on account of the loss of life that they 
object to the practice ?—It is in consequence of the 
loss of life ; they do not do any harm otherwise. 

36,929. (Mr. Ayrton.) They injure themselves ?— 
They injure themselves. We had a case of that kind 
only last week, of a girl who was run over. 

36,930. (Mr. Galt.) In no case has any blame been 
cast upon the company ?—None that I can remember 
as long as I have been there. 

36,931. So that it is solely for the public safety 
that you take steps to keep people off the line ?—It is 
merely for the public safety that we take those steps. 

36,932. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you ever find that 
people attempt to drive cattle upon the line ?—Never, 
except crossing it. We had a case the other day of 
people hunting on the line from one level crossing to 
another. 

36,933. Did they meet a train ?—No, fortunateiy 
they did not. 

36,934. (Chairman.) As regards the hours of work 
of the men, do you find it difficult to keep them regular 
and uniform?—No, we have very little difficulty in the 
working of our men, they are very willing. We do our 
best to spare them overtime. 

36,985. Do you pay for overtime ? —We do. 

36,936. Are you prepared to give us evidence with 
regard to the locomotive 'men?—The locomotive 
superintendent is here and will give evidence as to 

the drivers. 

36,937. In the statement which you have handed 
in, some details of working are given, do you find the 
men adhere to those hours?+— Those are strictly 
correct, they are taken from the actual running of the 
guards at the present time. 

36,938. Six hundred and fifty miles are to be taken 
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as the average distance which a goods guard runs in 
a week ?—Yes, that is one week’s duty. 

36,939. Sixty-three hours ? —Sixty-three hours 
altogether. 

36,940. Have you experienced difficulty in getting 
suitable men in the various departments of the ser- 
vice ?—No, except for the position of goods porters. 
Yor the last two years the class of men that we have 
got have not been so good as they used to be. 

36,941. What wages do you give >—We give porters 
12s. a week in the country, and 15s. a week in 
Dublin. 

36,942. (Mr. Galt.) When you say that the men 
are not so good as they were, do you mean that they 
are more given to drink ?—I think that there is a 
great deal more drinking now than there used to be. 

36,943. (Chairman.) Have the directors taken any 
steps with regard to refreshment rooms, or otherwise, 
by which inducements to drinking may be checked ?— 
We dismiss any man who enters a refreshment room 
upon our line. We have a further rule that a guard 
or driver who is once reported for being under the 
influence of drink is dismissed on the spot. 

36,944. Is any provision made by which a railway 
servant, such as a goods guard or a driver, may 
obtain refreshment at the end of his journey before 
returning home ?——No, they bring all their own 
refreshments with them from Dublin. 

36,945. When a man has been running a long journey 
and has been perhaps detained, is it not desirable that 
he should have some means of obtaining hot tea or 
coffee ?—We are at present organising a travelling 
refreshment van to send with the men in consequence 
of the difficulty of getting refreshment for them when 
they go to fairs, and get to some of the wild 
country places. We have at present in hand a van 
which we are fitting up to send with the men to all 
fairs, and to places where they cannot get refresh- 
ments, 

36,946. Do you find that you frequently have to 
send out special guards with special goods trains at 
short notice?—Very frequently.; we keep a staff of 
them for the purpose. 

36,947. Do those men perform any other duty ?— 
Our rule is this, we keep at Broadstone Station about 
12 or 14 men, who hold guard’s certificates, they are 
trained guards, and we allow no man to take charge of a 
train unless he holds this parchment certificate from me. 

86,948. Have you found cases where foremen have 
sent out men who have not been duly qualified >—I 
think that we have only had about one or two cases 
of that description in the last three years, and that was 
where they could not possibly help it; the guard was 
taken ill on the way, or an accident happened to him. 

36,949. Supposing that a man holding this cer- 
tificate has been working an ordinary train, and that 
on coming home there is another train, whether special 
or otherwise, requiring to be sent out, is there any 
regulation by which a proper amount of rest would be 
provided for this man before taking out a second 
train ?—In some instances, they have had very little 
rest, particularly during the two months before 
Christmas ; we were exceedingly busy then, and our 
men were very much pressed, and they did not get so 
much rest as we should have wished them to have. 

36,950. Do you pay them according to the number 
of hours, or do you pay them by the day ?—We pay 
the special guards according to the number of hours 
extra that they are with the trains. 

86,951, What is their average pay? —I cannot 
answer that question straight off, but I think that it 
will come to about 1s. extra for every trip of, say, 100 
miles, over their ordinary pay. 

36,952. (Earl of Belmore.) What are the special 
guards doing or the occasions when their services are 
not required as special guards ?—They are working 
as porters. Our rule with the special guards is to 
give them overtime until their pay comes up to the 
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pay of a first-class guard. Ifa man works overtime, 


he gets the pay of an ordinary guard according to the 
service upon which he is engaged. A special guard 
for a goods train has the pay of a goods guard, with 
lodging allowances while he is out. 

36,953. (Mr. Galt.) Have you occasion to dismiss 
many of your servants for drunkenness ?—I am sorry 
to say that we have occasion to dismiss a great many, 
but not many of our guards ; we have only had occa- 
sion, I think, to dismiss six guards in the last five 
years for any fault. 

36,954. How is it with regard to your porters ?— 
Our porters are not so satisfactory. I think that since 
the 1st of January of this year, I may say perhaps 
20 of them were dismissed for drinking. 

36,955. (Earl of Belmore.) Is that all along the 
line P—Yes. 

36,956. Is that drink generally procured at public- 
houses near the station ?—At public-houses near the 
station. 

36,957. Not on the premises of the company r— 
No, we have only three refreshment rooms on our 
whole system. 

36,958. (Mr. Galt.) Do you remember how many 
men you dismissed last year ?>—The reason why there 
were so many dismissed since the lst of January was 
because we dismissed them on slight grounds. We 
wanted to get rid of them because our traffic got so 
light after Christmas, but, prior to that time, I am safe 
in saying that we dismissed about 30 for drink last 
year, certainly not more the whole year through. 

36,959. (Chairman.) Do you consider that the 
practice of giving gratuities to the porters induces a 
tendency to drinking ?>—I have not the least doubt of 
it. I think that it is a practice which should be put 
an end to if possible. My feeling is that the money 
is obtained so easily that when they get outside 
they drink among themselves with the money which 
they obtain in this way ; they do not look upon it as 
money which they are bound to keep. 

86,960. (Mr. Galt.) Have you reason to think that 
that is carried on to a large extent ?—I think that it is 
carried on to a very large extent. 

36,961. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that the 
practice of giving money interferes very much with 
the discipline of the company ?—I think very much 
so. 
36,962. (Mr. Galt.) Have you attempted to take 
any effectual steps to put a stop to it by dismissing or 
fining the men, or otherwise >—When I see a man in 
the habit of getting money I send him to some small 
station where he cannot get a chance of it; that man 
is more or less demoralised, and is fit for nothing. 

36,963. (Chairman.) Do you think that the men 
ever refuse to take a gratuity P—I never knew a case 
of it. ; 

36,964. In the list of reductions of pay from guards 
which you have furnished for the year ending 1875, 
there is no case mentioned of reduction on the ground 
of intoxication ?—No; because we dismiss them at 
once if they are intoxicated ; it is a rule of the line. 

36,965. In speaking of intoxication, do you apply 
that term to a man who is in any way the worse for 
liquor >—Yes; if he is only shghtly under the in- 
fluence of drink we dismiss him. I have here one 
case of a passenger guard of the name of Walsh, who 
had been for 28 years in our service, and we reduced 
him to be a porter the other day, because the evidence 
was not sufficient to convict him of being incapable 
of doing his duty, but still we were not satisfied about 
it. He said that he was unwell, and had taken 
medicine, and we had not sufficient proof to warrant 
our dismissing him, otherwise he would have been 
dismissed. , 

36,966. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you find much 
difficulty in getting good men for 'signalmén ?—No, I 
do not ; and the reason why I do not find so much 


difficulty is that we have so few signalmen upon our 


line, comparatively speaking, and we have a large 
number of porters to select them from. 
36,967. (Chairman.) Have you in any cases the 
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system of working three men to a box ?—We have 
eight hours time at only one junction; that is the 
heaviest junction on our line. 

36,968. In all other cases where a signal-box is 
open by night and by day, what is the number of 
hours ?—They have 12 hours duty, except in one 
case. 

36,969. Do you consider that 12 hours by night. is 
not too much for a signalman ?—I myself prefer the 
12 hours rather than eight hours. a 

36,970. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have they 12 hours by 
night ?—Yes, 12 hours) by night, and 12 hours by 
day. 

36,971. Why is it divided in that way, instead of 
having six hours by night and six hours by day ?— 
We have 12 hours as a rule, from 6 at night until 6 


in the morning; and from 6 in the morning until 


6 in the evening. 

36,972. (Mr. Galt.) Have the men ever made an 
complaints >—None whatever. 

36,973. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that considered better 
than a division from 12 till 12 ?—I think that the 
men would as soon have the continuous duty. 

36,974. Is that mode of dividing the day considered 
preferable to dividing it from 12 till 12?-—I really 
think that it does not make much difference one way 
or the other. 

36,975. Does not it make a great deal of difference 
as regards the comfort of the man, whether he can 
sleep during six hours of the night, or not P—A man 
getting off duty at 6 in the evening has the whole 
night. 

36,976. How often do you change the shift from 
night to day ?—Once a week. 

36,977. How is that change made ?—We send a 
relief man to the signals on the day of the change. 
We keep this extra man so that no man may be kept 
on duty more than 12 hours under any circumstances. 

36,978. (Earl of Belmore.) Is that the case at all 
your stations ?—No, not at all the stations, but at all 
the junctions. At the country stations, such as Mul- 
lingar, a man remains for the 24 hours, but he may 
not be working all that time, that is only on Sundays ; 
we have only one train each way on that day. 

36,979. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then the active duty which 
he has to perform is to pass that train ?-—Yes. 

36,980. (Earl of Belmore.) I suppose that he may 
have a special train ?—Yes, and he is warned of it in 
time, he may sleep in his box during the interval.. 

36,981. (Mr. Ayrton.) He is simply on the premises 
to perform any duty, occasion for which may arise ? 
Yes. 

36,982. (Mr. Galt.) Have you many complaints 
from the guards of the unpunctuality of trains >—Yes, 
during the last three months of 1875 our trains were 
unpunctual in consequence of the very heavy traffic, 
and the difficulty of working the single lines. 

36,983. I wish to draw your attention toa note which 
I have had from Mr. Ormsby Gore, the member for Lei- 
trim.’ He says, speaking of the Midland Great Western 
Company “Their time for the day mail train from 
“ Sho to start is 10.45 a.m., and to arrive in Dublin 
“ at 5.5 p.m., or 6 hours and 20 minutes to go 134 
“ statute miles, hardly 21 miles per hour ; after their 
“ arrival in Dublin there is supposed to be one hour 
“and three-quarters to catch the mail train from 
“ Westland Row for England. But this frequently 
«cannot be done, owing to the excessive want of 
“ punctuality on the Midland line. Twice out of four 
“ journies last autumn I was too late in Dublin to 
“ catch it.” Travelling at the rate of 21 -miles an 
hour does not appear an excessive speed >—The delay 
would be caused by the goods trains. On _ that 
line we have very bad gradients, and if it comes on to 
be a wet day, or a frosty slippery morning, it is nearly 
impossible to get our trains along. 

36,984. That is from the want of sufficient loco- 
motive power ?—To day there might be plenty of 
power, and to-morrow we might come to grief in con- 
sequence of a very heavy traffic. 


36,985. Have you any engines to assist on these 
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very steep gradients ?— We have. The worst gradient 
on our line is between Longford and Edgeworthstown, 
and there we have two trains to meet, so that one 
engine may assist the other over this bank. 

36,986. Do you not find greatly the want of a 
double line?—We find the want of a double line 
very much, particularly now, as our traffic is getting so 
heavy. 

36,987. ( Chairman.) That is to say, that the staff 
system entails delay ?—Great delay. 

36,988. (Larl of Belmore.) Do you recollect a case 
which occurred not very long ago, in which an engine 
broke down at Cavan, and you had to send on to 
Mullingar ?—We had to send the staff 30 miles. 

36,989. If you had had the places for changing the 


staff nearer each other of course the delay would have 


been proportionately shorter ?—It would not have 
altered the case at all, because we should have had to 
forward the staff from one station to a nearer station, 
and then to a still nearer one, and again toa still nearer 
one to the place in question. 

36,990. (Mr. Ayrton.) It arises from your carrying 
out the absolute block system, and declining to have 
the intelligent aid of the telegraph ?—We will not 
allow the staff system to be broken through under any 
circumstances, the system is forced upon us. 

36,991. Who forced it upon you?—The Board of 
Trade, at least we arranged with the Board of Trade 
when the line was first opened that we should use the 
staff system, and we kept to it. 

86,992. Do you consider yourselves in any way 
bound by that pledge given to the Board of Trade ?— 
Yes, because before they allowed us to open the line 
they regulated the mode by which we should work it. 

36,993. Have they any power to regulate the mode 
in which it shall be worked ?—I think not beyond a 
control over it as regards public opinion. 

86,994. How could they exact from you a promise 
to do that which they had no power to compel you to 
do ?—They asked us the mode by which we were 
going to work the line, and we stated that we were 


_ going to work it by the staff and ticket arrangement. 


36,995. If that is an illegal demand upon you in 
regulating the working of your line, are you bound to 
abide by it >—No, but I think that even if we were 
free from the Board of Trade we should still use the 
staff. 

36,996. Then you think that the best mode of 
working the railway is to work it by the absolute 
block system, and to decline any intelligent aid from 
the use of the telegraph 7—We work them conjointly. 

86,997. In what way ?—In this way, if a train is 
late going down and the staff is 40 miles from the 
place of the starting of a train, we telegraph to have 
the staff sent on nearer to the next staff station, and 
so bring it up. 

36,998. (Chairman.) The plan which you are now 

describing implies changing the passing places ?—Yes, 
changing the passing places by telegraph. The staff 
is something which the driver sees, and he knows then 
that the line must be clear, otherwise it is depending 
upon a report. 
* 36,999. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the difference, there 
may be an error in some way or other in the transac- 
tion of the staff. I want to know where is the risk if 
there is a communication between two points on your 
line properly carried -out, giving the information that 
the line is perfectly clear and that there is no train on 
it. If each end of the line is properly advised, what 
is the objection to sending a train along that piece of 
the line ?—It certainly can be worked in that way 
with safety, but I think that the staff is still an extra 
security. 

37,000. What is the use of putting upon shareholders 
the expense of the great work of doubling the line, 
amounting perhaps to 200,000/. or 300,000/., merely 
because you want some extra precaution, when that 
which might be done would be safe ?—I do not think 
that the staff entails any extra expenditure. 

- 37,001. Is it not a very great expenditure if it 
renders it necessary for you to double the line because 
A \ 
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you cannot work it for the want of an intelligent mode 
of working it?—In any case I think that we should 
require a double line. 

37,002. (Chairman.) From the increase of traffic ? 
—Yes. 

37,003. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the amount of the 
traffic >—A bout 15/. per mile per week. 

37,004. How many trains run on the line ?—We 
have seven each way per day. 

37,005. Do you think that seven trains daily each 
way is such an excessive traffic that it cannot be 
worked ona single line of railway when the line is 
intelligently administered ?—But then you must take 
into consideration the fact that we very frequently 
have five or six special cattle trains as well; and that 
is our difficulty. We could, no doubt, work with 
perfect safety the ordinary traffic. 

37,006. Could not the ordinary traffic be worked 
with the telegraph, so as to qualify the use of the 
staff?—I should prefer still to continue the staff. Of 
course, it could be so worked. 

37,007.. (Mr. Galt.) Have many cases occurred in 
which the use of the staff has given you serious incon- 
venience, as compared with what would have been the 
case if you had been working simply with the telegraph ? 
—There have been a great number of cases where in- 
convenience has been caused by working the staff. 

37,008. (Chairman.) Are we to understand thai 
you consider it unsafe to depart from it ?—Yes. 

37,009. (Earl of Belmore.) In the case to which I 
have alluded, the engine broke down, and could not 
proceed ?-—Yes. 

37,010. And you had to send to Mullingar ?>—Yes, 
and there was a delay of more than three hours of 
waiting for the staff. If we had not been working on 
the staff system they would have sent down that 
engine at once, and | suppose that there would not 
have been three or four hours delay. 

37,011. Could not the engine from Mullingar have 
run to the first station ?—No, the staff was at the 
Cavan end. 

37,012. Suppose that you had had more places for 
changing the staff ; suppose that, instead of changing 
it at the junction, you had had a changing place at 
Crossdoney, could not your engine have gone to Cross- 
doney ?—No. 

37,0138. (Mr. Ayrton.) You say that, in your 
opinion, it would not be safe to work without the 
statf ?—I should not like to do it. 


37,014. On what do you found that opinion ?—I. 


think that in working with the staff, you have an 
actual outward sign that the road is clear, and I prefer 
that to two messages passing between two telegraph 
clerks. 


37,015, Is it an outward sign that the road is clear, 


or an outward sign that the engine bearing the staff - 


has passed over the road?—If the engine has arrived 
at a station with the staff, it is an evidence that it has 
passed over the road with it. 

37,016. But it is not any evidence that the line is 
clear when a train has to go in the opposite direction ? 
—Not unless the staff is there. 

37,017. Then it is not evidence that the line is at 
that time clear, but it is evidence that that train has 
passed over the road, is it not, and no more ?—I do 
not quite clearly follow you. 

37,018. Is not the fact of the staif having been 
brought to a station by an engine, only evidence that 
that train has passed over tbat portion of the line ?>—. 

ust so. 

37,019. Is it any evidence that after it has passed 
over that portion of the line, the line is still clear >— 
Mesveg 

37,020. How can that be ?—Because no train can 
follow. 

37,021. Then it is only a presumption that all the 
rules have been carefully adhered to?—Yes. © 

37,022. Is there not a great difference between a 
presumption that a number of rules have been rightly 
acted upon, and the evidence of the fact?—Then you 
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may presume that it is correct, because the staff on 
our line passes through the hands of three people. 

37,023. That is supposing that all the rules are 
acted upon ? — Yes, they are very strictly carried 
out. / 

37,024. Suppose that in the other case, all the rules 
are carefully acted upon, and that a telegraphic mes- 
sage is sent that an engine has gone from one station 
to another station, and that the other station announces 
that the engine has arrived there, does not one station 
then have just as much moral evidence that the line is 
clear as if the staff was brought back to it, assuming 
that everybody performs his duty ?— Yes, undoubtedly 
‘it would, assuming that. 

37,025. Therefore as regards the evidence of the 
fact, it is precisely the same in each case, and is 
absolute in each case, is it not ?—It is absolute in 
each case, provided that the rules are carried out to a 
certainty. 

37,026. Then it all depends upon the nature of the 
rules for sending a telegraphic message from one place 
to another, and the mode of communicating this mes- 
sage to the guard and the driver, does it not ?—Quite 
SO. 
37,027. If you were told that thousands of miles of 
single railway are managed without accident by means 
of telegraphic messages properly delivered, would 
you think that that was as safe a mode of working 
as the staff 2—I think that if you could get your rules 
and regulations carefully complied with, you could 
work the train as safely by the telegraph as by the 
staff, and'I have no doubt with far less unpunctuality. 

37,028. Are you aware how far when the telegraph 

nas failed it has failed from defective arrangement, 
or how far it has failed from the violation of a com- 
plete arrangement ?—I cannot answer that question, 
because I have no experience of working the line by 
the telegraph solely, but if I was asked to-morrow by 
my directors whether I would undertake to work the 
line by the telegraph only, I should say yes, with 
safety. ! 
37,029. (Mr. Galt.) The accidents which have 
apparently happened when the telegraph only has been 
used have been from the want of carrying it out 
efficiently >—Precisely so, that is the difficulty. 

37,030. Assuming that it was made necessary under 
a statutory enactment that the message should be 
repeated, and that it should be signed by the station- 
master, and another official, and that if that was 
not done, it would be a misdemeanor, if the regu- 
lations were not strictly complied with, do you not 
think that the working by telegraph might be made as 
effective as the staff system ?—The only place where 
that system would break down, would be at small 
stations, where there was only one man, and therefore, 
I should say that you would have to double the num- 
ber, and to put a second man at small stations. 

37,031. (Earl of Belmore.) Even if there were 
penalties in the statute, do you think that you could 
always trast to the carefulness of telegraph clerks, 
and young men of that sort ?— That would be a 
difficulty. : , 

37,032. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the difficulty if you 
have a telegraph clerk who takes down a message, and 
enters it in his book as he takes it down, and if that 
message is in ordinary practice repeated, and if a 
ticket is framed upon that message copied from it, and 
delivered as you deliver your staft by the station- 
master to the guard, and by the guard to the engine- 
driver. What is the difference between the security: in 
the one case, and the security of a ticket taken out of 
a box, which is to be kept locked, and which is to pass 
through the same manipulation ?—There is this to 
be said, the station-master may write out a perfect 
message that the train is to come on, but he is not 
sure that the telegraph clerk will send’ that exact 
message, the station-master not being able to read the 


“message himself on the instrument, he depends upon 


the man who sends it. 
37,033. The security is that the message is repeated 
and answered; do you not think that that moral 
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security is quite equal to the security of a man always. 


keeping the ticket box locked in the office, and always 
taking out the tickets gorrectly 2—I do not think that 
it makes much difference whether the tickets are 
locked up in the office or not, because the engine- 
driver cannot proceed upon the ticket unless he sees 
the staff. 

37,034. But is there not just as much liability to 
insecurity from the man not always seeing the staff, as 
from the station-master not always protecting the 
tickets, but leaving the box unlocked, and going 
away ?—Of course there is insecurity if the rules are 
broken through. 

37,035. Is it not that sort of insecurity which is 
very likely to happen ?—It is. 

37,0386. (Mr, Galt.) Do you think that it would 
add to the security in those cases where the line is 
worked by the telegraph only if there were a penalty 
of two years hard labour if, the regulations were not 
strictly complied with?—-I think that it would very 
much assist railway officers in carrying out the rule. 

37,037. At the present time may not the men do 
exactly as they like ?—Not exactly, because if they 
cause an accident they are liable for it. 

37,038. (Chairman.) But even without causing an 
accident, are they not liable to be reported at head- 
quarters ?—Certainly. 

37,039. What is the notice which is taken by the 
management of an infringement of the regulations in 
that respect ?—We have not had a case of infringe- 
ment before us for four or five years. 

37,040. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there not this peculiarity 
between the two systems, that when you proceed by 
messages written down and acted upon in writing, 
there is a written record of everything which is 
done ?—There is. l 

37,041. And with regard to the manipulation of the 
staff, there is as it were no record whatever ?—There 
is no record whatever of the movement of the staff. 

37,042. Therefore with regard to the telegraph, and 
an intelligent supervision, you see whether or not the 
business is properly administered, but with regard to 
the staff, you have no knowledge that the system is 
properly carried out, because it is the common interest 
of those who are concerned together in a mistake to 
hush it up, and not to get each other fined and perhaps 
dismissed >—If a delay occurs through the operation 
of the staff it can hardly be hushed up. 

37,043. If a thing is passed over altogether by 
mutual consent, you cannot say how often the staff is 
properly used, and how often it is neglected ?—I do 
not think that three men would doit. I think that 
they would be afraid of being found out afterwards, 

37,044. But how are they to be found out if they 
are the only three persons concerned ; they all have a 
common interest in keeping it secret ?—I do not think 
that three of them would combine together to do it. 

37,045. (Earl of Belmore.) It would not be possible 
for those three people to be the only people knowing 
of the negligence, because the station-master at the 
arrival station must necessarily know that the train 
had not brought its staff, and up to that moment he 
would have been perfectly innocent of any offence ?— 
Yes ; he would most likely report it afterwards. 

37,046. (Mr. Ayrton.) Suppose this case, that a 


man starts without a ticket, and gets half way, and , 


runs back at a desperate speed and reclaims his ticket, 
all the people at the station would be equally guilty, 
would they not, of having despatched the train with- 
out a ticket >—They would. 

37,047. And then if that man could hurry back 
again and get his ticket, would not it be hushed up? 
—I think not. 

37,048. You would have no means of knowing it, 
if it was hushed up ?—No, 

37,049. (Larl of Belmore.) But there would always 
be the liability of some person in the train knowing it, 
and reporting it, or writing to newspapers ?—Yes; I 
think that there are very few of such cases whizh would 
not be heard of. 

37,050, (Mr. Gult.) Have your company any in- 
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tention of doubling their line when your traffic im- 
proves, and you can pay a better dividend ?—--We have 


_ it under consideration at present, to double some of 


he does not know that the line is clear. 


- guard at an intermediate station. 


the single lines. 

37,051. Mr. Ormsby Gore makes a suggestion that 
when companies receive four per cent. they should be 
required to double a certain proportion of their line 
each year, until the whole is completed >—We are 
now paying 5 per cent. It is under consideration at 


the present moment to double about 10 miles of both 


our single lines. 

37,052. Have you any idea what it would cost per 
mile P—I should say that it would cost nearly 4,0000. 
a mile. 

37,058. (Earl of Belmore.) Is there not this secu- 
rity in the staff over the telegraph system, that in the 
staff system, the driver of the train must necessarily 
know that the line is clear for him, by carrying the 
staff ; whereas in the case of the telegraph, he need 
not necessarily know that the line is clear ?>—No, he 
need not necessarily know that it is clear; but in the 
case of the staff, he knows it to a certainty. 

37,054. (Mr. Ayrton.) He knows precisely the same 
facts in one case, as in the other ; there is no difference 
in his knowledge ; he knows that he has the staff, but 
He knows 
that he has that ticket, which informs him that he is 


to go on; he does not know in either case that the line 


is clear >—I am rather inclined to think that, from a 
bad accident which happened in England, people are 
still further in favour of the staff than they were 
before. Since the Norwich accident occurred I know 
that lines have adopted it which did not adopt it 
before. F 

37,055. (Chairman.) Referring to the hours for 


which the guards work, I see from the statement 


handed in that on the Mayo branch, for example, they 
work 16 and 18 hours with a day’s rest following ?— 
Yes, that is so. 

37,056. Do you find that that is a satisfactory plan ? 
—We prefer sending a guard the whole way through 
with his train, rather than handing it over to another 
They make a single 
trip and have a day’s rest and return; and we think 
it preferable to sending them only half way. 

37,057. Have there been any complaints of it by 
the men ?—None whatever. 

37,058. (Karl of Belmore.) In the case of the train 
to Galway I think the guard goes and returns without 
a night’s rest ?—-One day in the week he does that, 


- that is the passenger guard. 


4 entire day to himself. 


37,059. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you received any com- 
plaints from the guards of the length of time duriug 
which they are employed ?>—I received some complaints 
during the latter part of the last year, and I did all 
that I could to remedy the long hours; but it was a 
question of either sending out the trains without ex- 
perienced men, or working the experienced men more 
than they should be worked. 

37,060. (Chairman.) Could not there be a plan of 
relieving them at intermediate pointsupon the line >— 
I have a great objection to it for many reasons, I think 
that divided responsibility is not safe. I prefer giving 
a man a longer rest when he has arrived at the end of 
his journey, to taking his train from him and handing 


it over to another man. 
87,061. Take for example the guard who goes with 


the | o’clock train from Dublin, reaching Galway at 


7.20 p.m., that man has to leave Galway at 12 mid- 


night ?—Yes. 

37,062. During the interval he has not time to get 
sleep ?—He can have a sleep at once in the station ; 
we have a very good place provided for the men in the 
Galway Station which they can turn into at once. 

87,068. When would the man who returns with the 
midnight train, reaching Dublin at 5.380, start again ? 
—At 8 o’clock on the day after, he would have an 


37,064. (Earl of Belmore.) In no case, except 


under some extraordinary circumstances, would a man 
have two nights’ duty running ?—No. 
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37,065. Although he might have two days and a 
night under some circumstances ?—He might, and 
sometimes has. 

37,066. Supposing that one of the guards had been 
doing duty and then had to be sent out upon a run 
down to one of the distant stations, and that he was 
out for two days and a night, what rest would he have 
afterwards ?>—The whole day or more if he liked, if 
he was not required, 

37,067. And he would receive his pay all the time ? 
—Yes. 

37,068. (Chairman.) But if he was required, owing 
to special traffic, he must go?—Yes, unless he said 
that he was not able to go. We send out no man who 
says, ‘I am not able to go. I am too tired.” 

37,069. Is there not a difficulty with regard to the 
foreman, is there not a tendency on the part of the 
foreman or of the inspector, to send out a man without 
sufficient rest, it not coming before your cognizance ? 
—Yes; but all our special trains are worked from 
my office; I have an assistant who takes the out-door 
work of the line, and he himself arranges for the guards 
to go out, he does not leave it to the inspector and 
foreman to select them. 

37,070. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any account of 
the number of occasions on which railway servants are 
employed for these excessive hours ?—-I have no return 
of that sort. 

37,071. (Mr. Galt.) Do you allow any complaint 
to be made to yourself personally ?—Certainly, and I 
see any man who wishes to see me; the men perfectly 
understand that. 

37,072. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have these long hours been 
used continuously for any period ?—Only for about 


six weeks. 


37,073. Why was no arrangement made during all 
that time to prevent the men from working for such 
long hours ?—Simply for this reason, that I will not 
allow a man to be a guard unless he has been trained 
for a considerable time, and I thought it preferable to 
keep on experienced men rather than to run the risk 
of putting untrained men in charge of trains on the 
line. 

37,074. Do you not keep ahy extra men to meet 
emergencies >—Yes, but all our extra men were taken 
up with the extraordinary influx of traffic which we 
had just before Christmas. We always have about 20 
spare hands. 

37,075. What did the influx arise from ? — It 
was in the cattle and sheep trade principally, we 
brought up an enormous quantity of them just before 
Christmas. 

37,076. (Mr. Galt.) Have you a sufficient number 
of locomotives on your line ?—Not at present, we have 
some more coming over from England, which are now 
being manufactured. We were rather short both of 
rolling stock and of engines this year. 

37,077. Considering the severe gradients which you 
have on many parts of your line, do you think that 
your locomotives are of sufficient power ?—They are 
quite of sufficient power. 

37,078. Then why are the trains so frequently late ? 
—Our traffic is very peculiar, it is principally cattle 
traffic, you must take it all and carry it to Dublin, 
whether the train is overloaded or-not, and they often 
try to take more than they possibly can rather than 
leave cattle behind. 

37,079. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do not you keep a separate 
bank engine for these heavy inclines —No. 

37,080. You have to detach an engine for a train, 
and do you put it in front or behind ?—In front, but 
that is only one case, in other cases of heavy trains we 
divide them, we have to divide them on many of our 
inclines. 

37,081. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that it would 
be better to allow a longer time in your time-table for 
these contingencies, so as to make the working more 
regular ?—We have quite sufficient time to do our 
business on ordinary occasions, it is only in the case 
of very exceptional traffic that we are delayed. 

37,082. Mr, Ormsby Gore says, that out of four 
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journeys, on two of the journeys he was an hour and 
three quarters late, and missed the train for England ? 
—He was very unfortunate. 

37,083. (Mr. Ayrton.) Your great delays of that 
sort seem to be because your staff stations are at such 
long distances >—Our longest distance is 13 miles. 

37,084. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that if you had 
bank engines at these stiff gradients it would make a 
great difference in keeping your time ?—Yes, but 
we have so many gradients, our branch lines are ail 
gradients. ¢ 

37,085. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have no passing places 
intermediate between the staff stations ?—No. 

37,086. If you had passing places intermediate 
worked by the telegraph, you could then double the 
effective power of your line, could you not ?—We 
could work much more easily, no doubt. 

87,087. You could do double the traffic with the 
same security ?—We could increase the trains very 
considerably on the line if we worked by telegraph. 

37,088. And if you had passing places worked by 
telegraph ?—Yes. 

37,089. (Chairman.) Do you consider that danger 
or risk is increased by unpunctuality owing to what- 
ever cause ?—No, I do not think that it alters the risk 
in the slightest degree, so long as the staff regulations 
are fully worked out. 

37,090. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would it alter your opinion 
as to the risk of working by telegraph if you were told 
that the Government inspectors who have urged the 
staff upon you insist that the system of working by 
telegraph in England is the best and most: effective 
system to prevent danger ?—That is the block system. 

37,091. Yes?—I have no doubt it is. We work 
the absolute block system on nine miles of our line. 

37,092. The absolute block on a single line is, I 
suppose, as good as the absolute block on a double 
line >—I do not think that the cases are quite parallel. 
On a double line the trains are always going in the 
same direction, and have no chance of meeting. 

37,093. Is not the principle of working the same ? 
—Yes, but you cannot say that the absolute block is 
infallible. 
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37,094. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think of extending 


the block system ?—We are extending it slightly. Our | 


line for 15 miles has very sharp curves running along — 


the banks of the canal, and until we have passed those 
curves we think of adopting the block system: 


37,095. Do you find it attended with much ex- — 


pense ?—It is of course attended with considerable 
expense, but I think that the security is worth the 
expense. * ai: 

37,096. You do not think it necessary over the 
whole of your line >—No. HB 3 

37,097. It is only at those places where the traffic 
is very considerable that you think it necessary ?— 
Where the traffic is very heavy. iy 

37,098. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are we to understand that 
the practice of working the men for such long hours 
is under consideration, and is goimg to be discon- 
tinued ?>—I am quite satisfied that it will not occur 
this year. . en 

37,099. Do you mean that measures will be taken 
to prevent its recurrence >—Undoubtedly. 

37,100. Has it been brought to your knowledge 
that any of the men, though they have not complained 
that they could not make the journey, have yet shown 
such symptoms of fatigue in making those successive 
journeys, that it might have contributed to an acci- 
dent, if there had happened to be any other train?— 
No. I have had no complaint of that sort, except 


from one man who came in and was: ordered to go out ' 


again, and said, “I and too tired, I cannot go.” 
that case we would not ask him to go. 

37,101. Have you heard of any cases in which men 
who have declined to go have been kept out of em- 
ployment, and have lost their wages ?—Certainly not. 
I take care of that myself, that they will not be kept 
out of employment, and will not lose their wages. 

37,102. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that every ease of 
complaint comes under your consideration ?>—Hvery 
one personally. 

37,103. And you see the time-table, and know what 
each man works ?—I see to it every fortnight, and 
know what each man does. 


In 


The witness withdrew. 
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_ 37,104. (Chairman.) You are locomotive superin- 
tendent of the Midland Great Western Railway ?— 
Yes. 

37,105. How long have you held that office >— 
About four years. 

37,106. What is the number of engine-drivers and 
firemen whom you employ ?—We have 57 drivers, 
and of course as many firemen. 

37,107. In the case of an engine-driver running on 
the main line to Galway, leaving Dublin, say, at 9 
o’clock, how many hours’ rest would he have at Gal- 
way before starting again ?—He would arrive back in 
Dublin at 10 o’clock at night, having left Dublin at 
9 in the morning ; but he would have about 11 hours 
of that time on duty; he would be resting in the 
interval. 

37,108. He would be away 13 hours ?—Yes, but he 
is not at work the whole of that time, of course. I 
mean that he has a certain number of hours in Gal- 
way to rest. That is strictly according to the time- 
table; but, as a matter of course, he has to be on duty 
three-quarters of an hour before his starting time, and 
it is probably three-quarters of an hour after his 
arrival before he would be free to go home. 

37,109. When would he leave Galway ?—At 4 in 
the afternoon. 

37,110. That is a passenger driver >—Yes. 

37,111. Are the passenger drivers’ paid overtime ? 
—They are paid overtime if they are found to have 
worked much beyond what we consider a fair week’s 
work. % ) 

87,112. Then taking the 1 o’clock train from 
Dublin, when would the man return to Dublin from 


Galway ?—He would leave at’12 at night, and would / 


be here at half-past 5 in the morning. 


37,113. But with shunting and other operations at , 


Galway, would he have any time to rest >—Yes; with 
that train he would be about four or five hours at 
Galway free to rest. With a passenger man there is 
no shunting worth speaking of. pithy 

37,114. Have the company a convenient lodging- 
house provided for the drivers ?—Yes, at the stations 
it is a-room fitted up in the station ; there are benches 
round it, and they can sleep on those benches. © > 

37,115. But there are no places for beds ?—There 
are no beds. : 

37,116. In some cases are not lodging-houses pro- 


vided, or a money allowance given ?—Yes, but notin — 


this case. 

37,117. Do! the passenger men complain to you of 
the difficulty which they experience in ‘performing 
their work, owing ‘to sleepiness after a long day ?— 
No, I do not recollect: any case of that kind with a 
passenger man. . 

, 37,118, As regards the goods men, will you de- 


scribe the hours of the goods drivers, say from Dub- 


lin?—They run different trips turn and turn about. 
For instance, we have 11 goods engines at Broadstones 
Station, and there ‘are 11 different trips or journeys, 
and they take them in turn. ( 


37,119. Will. you: state. the hours of one of the 


longest trips ?—The Longford trip is the longest, — 


namely, the trip from Dublin to Longford and back, — 


they are exactly’ 174 hours’ on duty including an 
hour before . starting and’ an‘‘hour after arriving, 
they are 15} hours actually onthe engines.’ » 
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_ 37,120. That. driver would have no time at Long- 
37,121. (Zarl of Belmore.) What do you do at 

Longford to pass the traffic on towards Sligo, do you 

change the engine ?—Yes, it meets another engine 

from Sligo at that point. 

_ 37,122. (Chairman.) Is that train often behind 

time '—Yes, frequently in the winter time. 

87,123. In that case the driver must come back ?— 
‘There is no help for it. . 

37,124. Supposing that he got back after having 
been on duty, say for 21 hours, when would he be 
liable to be called upon to start again ?—In that case, 
for instance, he would{be off duty for 22 hours after 
that journey in the ordinary course after running to 


‘Longford, which is the longest trip he has. 


37,125. Whether his time was beyond the book time 


or not, in any case would he be off duty for 22 hours ? 


—No, I suppose that if we were very much pressed 


' we should require him to go out again, but only under 


pressure. 

_ 37,126. (Mr. Galt.) Is he paid for the extra time ? 
—Yes, we estimate 12 hours roughly as a day’s 
work, and the men are paid beyond the 12 hours. 
There are 11 regular goods train drivers at Broad- 


stone Station, and they are in shed once a week ; they 


are not required to work on Sundays. There are no 
goods trains on Sundays, and if those men run on 
their shed days, as they sometimes have to do, we give 
them overtime at this rate; if they run 50 miles they 


_ get half a day, if they run beyond that and within 


100 miles they get three-quarters of a day; and 100 
miles are reckoned as an entire day ; so that they get 
two day’s pay for it. 

37,127. And they are pretty well satisfied with 


4 that ?—Yes, I think so. 


_ 87,128. (Chairman.) We understood from one of 
the drivers who was here on Saturday, that they are 
not paid overtime; that it is only an occasional 
thing ?—We do not pay them according to any fixed 
seale, except on shed-days ; but if a man has worked 
anything over 12 hours we put the extra time in. It 


_ is however quite at our discretion, there is no fixed 


rule about it. 

37,129. What is your objection to a fixed rule ?— 
The hours are very irregular, and in the winter time 
the men get put out of their regular work. 

87,130. (Earl of Belmore.) Does it sometimes 
happen on an emergency that a man has to work two 


days and a night without going off duty ?>—I have not 


known anything so bad as that, I have known a man 
to be 24 hours on duty, but not on the engine. 
37,131. We had evidence from the driver in the 


case of the accident to the special train at Streams- 


town, that he had been on duty for 40 hours and 
more, with the exception of his having an hour and 


a half for his tea?—He had been on duty for a long 


time, but I cannot state the exact time, it was a case 
of emergency. We should not do it if we could avoid 
it.) * | 

87,182. (Mr. Ayrton.) With regard-to the goods 


trips, how many hours are the men altogether out 


from their own home; I speak of the long trips. 
When they go out to Longford, for instance, and home 


_ again, how long are they engaged in their journey ?— 
They would be 154 hours actually running. 


37,133. How long are they actually from their own 
home ?—About 174 hours. 

37,134. Is that the ordinary time ?—Yes. 
. 87,185. And that in case of delay is extended, I 
‘suppose, for some time further ?—It may bean hour 
or two further. 

37,136. What do you think is generally the exten- 
sion ?>—I should not like to say precisely, but I daresay 


that it often extends to an ‘hour or two beyond the 


time in winter, when we are very busy. 

37,137. Intermediately they stay at Longford ?— 
Yes, they turn round there. With that particular 
train I daresay they are pretty well occupied. shunting. 
» 87,188. Is it an absolutely necessary arrangement 


that they should be working for this long time ?—We 


aa 
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cannot very well see our way to alter it ; there is no 
depét there for engines. 

37,139. (Chairman.) Is there any intermediate 
station ?—Not where we have engines stationed. 

37,140. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why should there not be 
some means of dividing this trip ?—Of course it could 
be done; it is more a question of cost, I think, than 
anything else. It is possible to have the engine 
changed at Mullingar; but these goods engines have 
no shunting this side of Mullingar ; so that if we 
divided there it would not be a fair day’s work. 

37,141. (Karl of Belmore.) With respect to some 
of these special trains, I suppose the train goes down 
light to bring back cattle ?—Yes. 

37,142. Are those light trucks sent down pre- 
viously ?—They are \usually taken down by the man 
who has to work the cattle train up. 

37,143. Therefore he has his journey down light. 
Is he waiting on his engine all the time that the train 
is being made up there ?—No, he will leave the fire- 
man there, and perhaps take an hour or two’s rest in 
the waiting room. 

37,144. Would he be there long enough to go to 
bed ?—Yes, in some cases he would. 

37,145. And then he would bring back the train 
full ?—Yes. That makes the time on duty up very 
long, going away from here to a fair, say at Boyle, but 
he is not actually at work all the time, anda will perhaps 
be off a day, leaving the train in a siding. 

37,146. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do those trains go on to 
Sligo >—Yes, but with another engine. 

37,147. Supposing that a man went through to 
Sligo one day, and came back with a train the next 
day, how would his time then be apportioned ?—I 
think that the time for which he was actually running 
would be as long as at present. 

37,148. Would it take him 15 hours to get from 
Dublin to Sligo ?—Pretty well so, because he would 
have to do a lot of shunting at Sligo. 

37,149. (Chairman.) Is there not work for a shunt- 
ing engine there ?—No, there is only one goods train 
up and one down each day. 

37,150. (Mr. Ayrton.) It would seem that by having 
one man to do the work in the way which I have sug- 
gested, he could have his proper rest at night >—Yes, 
the hours would be reduced in that way. 

37,151. It is manifest that the labour, both in quan- 
tity of traffic and in distanve from Longford to Sligo, 
is not equal to that from Longford to Dublin ?—It is 
a shorter number of miles. 

87,152. Therefore the man would be less employed 
on each occasion >—Yes. 

37,153. Do you not think it very desirable to make 
a considerable effort to put an end to a system by which 
men work for 16 or 17 hours at a time, and if there is 
any delay are liable to work 17 or 18 ?—No doubt. 

37,154. (Mr. Galt.) Are you taking any steps at 
present to alter the system ?—Yes, we are ordering 
more engines, and I am looking out for more engine- 
drivers, but engine-drivers are not men that you can 
pick up like porters; they ought to be men of experi- 
ence and who know the road. 

37,155. (Chairman.) Do you not promote them 
from firemen ?—Yes, that is almost our only plan. 

37,156. As regards complaints, have the men free 
access to their superintendents to represent any diffi- 
culty in the work ?>—They have in the usual manner 
through their foreman. 

37,157. Has the foreman the power of ordering out 
a man for any special work in time of pressure after 
shorter rest than usual ?—Yes, but then he always 
takes the man who has been longest in. 

37,158. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you had any complaints 
of your men feeling themselves unequal to these long 
hours ?—I do not know that they have come to me 
and put it precisely in that way, but they have said 
that they have been knocked up, and things of that 
kind, there has been no regular appeal on that score. 
If you have talked to the men they have said “It is 


“« very hard work.” 


37,159. Have you heard of any cases of men being 
6G 2 
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kept off work so as to lose their wages in consequence 
of their not being able to go on after having been 
employed for 16 or 17 or more hours ?—I do not quite 
understand that question. 

37,160. Have you ever had cases brought under 
your notice of men being kept off work so as to lose 
their wages in consequence of their having stated that 
they had been fatigued with what they had already 
done, and that they were unable to go out when called 
upon ?—Not so as to lose their wages. If a man 
complained of not having had rest enough, the foreman 
would say “ You had better go home and have another 
day’s rest,” but not with a view to curtailing his 
wages. ; 

37,161. Have you heard of men not getting their 
wages for the extra rest which they have been told to 
take ?—No, because if a man had been working for an 
exceptional number of hours before, he would be paid 
for it. 

37,162. But you think that 17 hours are not an 
exceptional number of hours ?—No, because he would 
have 22 hours after that off duty. Taking the average 
of the week it is not a great number of hours. 

37,163. Suppose that a man says, after working for 
17 hours, that he cannot work for another 12 ?—That 
is the longest trip we have. 

37,164. It has been stated by one man that he had 
been working for 17 hours, and was told to work for 
12 more, and he said that he could not do it; and 
thereupon he was told to wait so long that it involved 
the loss of some of his wages ?—I do not recollect a 
precise case of that kind, 

37,165. (Mr. Galt.) Fifteen hours appear to be the 
time according to the time-table. I mean not in- 
cluding the hour before and the hour after >—That is 
assuming an hour, but I do not suppose that they 
always take an hour, 

37,166. Are you not frequently two or three hours 
beyond the time in winter ?—Yes. 

37,167. Does not a period of 20 hours strike you as 
being a very unreasonble time for any man to be 
on duty, no matter what rest is given to him after- 
wards ?—It is no doubt very long. 

37,168. I suppose that you have represented to the 
directors that some change is absolutely necessary, 
men cannot be in a condition to perform their duty 
efficiently for 18 or 20 hours ?>—Yes, we are endeavour- 
ing to get more men, but our traffic has run up so 
rapidly that we were not quite able to meet it in the 
last winter, it was the heaviest winter I have known. 

37,169. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you ever had 
any complaints from your engine-drivers, that their 
firemen, if they happen to be young men, get very 
sleepy at the latter part of the journey ?—Yes, that is 
when they have been kept up beyond the usual time. 

37,170. But not on the ordinary double trip, for 
imstance, from Dublin to Galway and back ?—No, I 
do not recollect any case of that kind. 

37,171. (Chairman.) Take such a case as this, aman 
retuming from his trip which has not been of any ex- 
traordinary length beyond the usual time, but required 
by the foreman to take a special train, or some other 
train, at an earlier period than would allow him his usual 
rest, if that man declined to go and if his engine was sent 
away under the charge of some other man he would 
require to wait until the engine came back, before he 
could go, and in that way would he not lose some of 
his wages ?—I do notknow. We of course make it a 
rule to confine men to their own engines as much as 
possible. He might have to wait for his engine 
returning, but if we had another engine to. give him 
we should send him to it or otherwise employ him iu 
the shed. 

37,172. (Earl of Belmore.) Is a man’s pay regu- 
lated by the number of hours in the week that he 
works, or is he paid by the week irrespectively of the 
number of hours, provided that he does a fair number 


_of hours work ?—He is paid upon the latter principle. 


37,173. If, owing to an exceptionally long trip, or 
two trips together, a man was off duty for an excep- 
tionally long period in order to rest, would he still get 


his full week’s wages, or would there possibly be some _ 
deduction from them in consequence of his not having i" 
worked for the full number of hours ?—Supposing 
that he was off duty for two days after a long journey, 4 
he would have a deduction made in that case. 

37,174. (Chairman.) Might not that offer an in-_ 
ducement to a man to undertake a longer turn of work — 
than he was quite fitted to perform with reference to — 
proper rest between, and do you not think that some — 
risk might thereby arise >—As I understand, you think ~ 
that there might bea liability, from these men not ( 
wishing to lose their money, that they would work 
longer than they are really capable of doing. If a 
man says that he is not fit to work, we do not insist 
upon his doing so. : 

37,175. (Mr. Ayrton.) The question is this, that if — 
a man having worked, as the case has been here stated, — 
from 12 o’clock at night, till the next night at 12 
o'clock, had been called upon to go on another journey, 
perhaps a nine hours’ journey afterwards, which would 
have taken him till 9 o’clock, and had refused to per- — 
form that nine hours’ journey, he might have been — 
told that he could remain off duty ; but he would have ~ 
to remain off duty under such conditions that he 
would have stopped for two or three days before ~ 
going out again, and to that extent, or for some part of — 
that time, he would have lost his wages. Do you — 
think that cases of that sort have occurred ?—I do © 
not recollect any case of the kind where a man has © 
been off duty for two-or three days under such cireum- 
stances. as i 

37,176. What is the supervision over the foreman 
by which such cases cannot occur without their coming 
to the notice of superior authority >—If aman has a 
complaint to make, there is a report book in the shed 
in which he can make it. Supposing that he applies 
to his foreman and gets no satisfaction, he can report 
it, or can write or speak to me about it. 

37,177. Is it any person’s duty to look over the 
work, and see how it is being performed ?—Yes, my 
outdoor assistant does that, and generally reports any 
transaction which may call for his:doing so. 

37,178. (Earl of Belmore.) Supposing that a man 
refused to go out ona second journey upon insufficient 
grounds, could the foreman say ‘‘If you choose to be 
“ off duty now, you can remain off for three days.” 
I mean as a punishment ?—No. 

37,179. (Mr. Ayrton.) It may be done in the way — 
of excessive anxiety to give the man plenty of rest? — 
—It might be so. 

37,180. It is not done ostensibly as a punishment, 
but as affecting great care for his welfare ?—I am sure 
that the man who gave you that information would 
put it in that way. 

37,181. Do you know anything ‘particularly of | 
William Carroll ?—Yes. 

37,182. Is he an efficient driver >—Yes, he is a fair 
he is an exceedingly clever and knowing — 


a 


es 


driver ; 
fellow. 1 

37,183. Is he inclined to find fault with the admi- — 
nistration?—I think that he is an ill-conditioned ~ 
fellow. I believe that he was specially selected to — 
come here on that account. Another man was sug- — 
gested. ; 
37,184. Do you think there is more disposition on 
his part to detail these things than on the part of other 
people, or only that he has more courage to complain 
than other people have ?—I think that he is badly 
disposed in the matter of fault-finding. 

37,185. (Mr. Galt.) What wages do your men 
have ?— Various amounts, from 4s. 6d. a day to 
7s. 6d. ; ; 

37,186. What are the hours which you consider a 
day’s work ?—I roughly estimate it at about 12 hours. 
If a man is out from 6 to 6 I call it a day; andif he — 
happens to be out until 7 or 8 I call ita day just the — 
same. If it exceeds 12 hours we generally allow him — 
overtime. \ 

37,187. What overtime have you allowed in any 
of these cases where the men have been out for along 
time; what amount does it come to in a week ?—I | 


J 
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cannot recollect; but I daresay that in some cases 
they would get two days in a week more than their 
regular work, | } 

37,188. Then you count a day I suppose 12 hours ? 
—I estimate it roughly at 12 hours. 

37,189. You do not keep any accurate time, and 
say that a man has worked six hours overtime, and 
pay him for 6 hours?—No; if it is four hours or 
seven hours I may call it half aday. The foreman 
sends in to my office every week a list of the over- 
time that each man has made, and we take the time 
roughly and say, this is half a day; this is three- 
quarters of a day. If it happens to be a shed-day we 
take the number of miles which the man has run. 

37,190. How do you do on Sunday ?—The men are 
not paid for Sunday, unless they are at work. 

37,191. You consider that extra time and pay them 
for the day ?—Yes. 

37,192. (Earl of Belmore.) I suppose that the men 
sign on and sign off when they come on and go off 
duty -—No, they do not. 

37,193. Then is it anybody’s duty to see that when 
an engine-driver comes to take charge of his engine 
he is quite sober ?—It is the duty of the foreman in 
the shed to see that. 

37,194. If the foreman was engaged in some other 
business, would it be possible for an engine-driver to 
take out an engine when he was not sober without 
being found out ?—Yes, that may be the case. 

7,195. Do you not think that the requirement 
for him to sign on in the presence of a responsible 
officer would be a safer plan than you now adopt ?—I 
think it a good plan. 

37,196. (Mr. Galt.) You say that you reckon a day 
to be about 12 hours, do you not think it better to 


- haye it definitely fixed ?—I do not think that the men 


would gain by it, because if it happened to be 10 or 
11 hours I should call it a day, and if it happened to 
be 18 hours I should call it a day. Their time is very 
irregular. ‘With respect to our increasing the number 
of our engines, we have 15 engines on order just now, 
10 of which will be goods engines and five passenger 
engines. 

37,197. (Chairman.) And you anticipate that this 
year there will not be such a pressure resulting from 
long hours as you have had ?——No, nothing like it. 

87,198. Is it intended to make any alteration with 
regard to the working of those trains which involve 
long hours?—I have not contemplated any change 
unless I have more spare men. Of course such a 
change will render more men necessary. 

37,199. Have you had any reason to complain of 
the men in your department with reference to drink ? 
—wWe have had oceasion to discharge two men in my 
time for drink, and-we suggested another man’s going 
because he was evidently very fond of it, though we 
never found him actually drunk. 

37,200. Then as a rule are the men sober ?—Yes. 
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37,201. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you turned your 
attention much to the question of break power on your 
line ?—Of course I know what is going on, but we 
have not had any idea of applying increased breaks 
on our line. 

37,202. (Chairman.) You do not approve of the 
breaks on the driving wheels of the engine ?—I do 
not think that it is necessary for us to have more than 
the ordinary break van and tender break. 

37,203. (Mr. Galt.) But you have some stiff in- 
clines ?—Yes, very heavy gradients, but our trains do 
not go at a very high speed. 

37,204. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are your trucks furnished 
with breaks ?—Yes, hand breaks. 


37,205. (Earl of Belmore.) What wheels do you 
use, are they wheels with the ordinary tyres fastened 
with rivets, or are they Mansell’s wheels ?—We use 
Mansell’s wheels with carriages, the majority of them 
have wooden wheels at present. 

37,206. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you use any wrought-iron 
wheels ?—Yes, with cast-iron bosses. I use nothing 
but steel tyres, there are wrought-iron spokes. 

37,207. Do you consider a wheel with wrought- 
iron spokes as good as a wooden wheel ?—I think 
that it may be quite as strong, but I prefer a wooden 
wheel for carriages. In the first place there is less 
noise with it, and I think that the tyre wears longer 
from the fact of the body of the wheel being of a more 
elastic substance; and then I think that the Mansell 
method of fastening the tyre is the safest and best. 

37,208. Cannot you use the same method of fasten- 
ing the tyre with a wrought-iron wheel ?—I think not 
very well; it would be a very clumsy arrangement if 
you did so. I have a section of our tyre, if you wish 
to see the present method of fastening. 

37,209. Have you had any accidents with the 
wrought-iron wheels ?—No, not in my time. 

37,210. Have you had any accidents on your line 
from the wrought-iron wheels breaking up when the 
tyres broke ?—No, I do not recollect a case of the 
kind. 


37,211. With regard to the staff system, in the 
event of your issuing two or three tickets before the 


staff, what precaution is taken to prevent one train: 


overrunning another ?—There is an interval of time 
between the starting of the trains. 

37,212. Is that interval fixed by the the regulation, 
or is it left to the discretion of the station-master ?— 
There is a time fixed; I think that the rule allows 10 
minutes. 

37,213. Have you ever had any instances of one 
train overrunning another ?—Yes, in the case at 
Streamstown, during the Ballinasloe Fair, when a 
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man going there ran into the tail of a previous train. | 


There have been two or three cases to my knowledge. 
37,214. During the last four years ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


i 


Tuomas RyAn and JAmMus GORMAN examined. 


37,215. (Chairman, to Ryan.) How long have you 
been in the service of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway as a driver of passenger trains ?—<As a pas- 
senger driver I have been 13 years in their service. 

37,216. (Lo Gorman.) What has been your length 
of service ?—As a passenger driver I have been seven 
years in the service, but 16 as a driver of goods. 

87,217. (Lo Ryan.) What are your ordinary hours 
of duty ?—Eight hours a day. 

$7,218. Does that apply to every day ?—Not every 
day ; we have a shed day in the week. . 

37,219. Your ordinary day’s work consists of eight 
hours ?— Yes, if does not exceed that, 

37,220. Do you go home after that until the next 
day, and then go on duty for, eight hours again ?— 
No, we have one day in the week to shunt. 

87,221. Are you quite satisfied with the nature of 

_the day’s work, and the arrangements for doing it ?— 
Yes, J am quite satisfied. 
\ 


37,222. (Earl of Belmore, to Gorman.) Where do 
you start from in the morning?—From Dublin to 
Cork. 

37,223. That is an eight hours’ journey ?—Yes, we 
do not exceed that. 

37,224. Do you stay at night in Cork, and come 
back the next day ?—My train is express, besides a 
mixed train. I start at 9 o’clock in the morning, and 
get to Cork at 2 o’clock, that is five hours, and return 
the next day from 12.30 to 5.30. We have another 
mixed train; we have seven and a half hours the next 


day. 

31,095. That is to say, you take the express train 
one turn, and then the next day you take a mixed 
train, and then you have a shed day ’—Yes, four days, 
and then a shed day. 

37,226. (Chairman.) Is the permanent way in suffi- 
ciently good order for the safe running of the trains 
at the speed at which you run ?—-Yes, 
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37,227. Have there been any alterations or improve- 
ments made with regard to the state of the permanent 
way?—Yes; there has also been an improvement 
upon the rails. 

37,228. (Earl of Belmore.) Are the gradients on 
the southern line good, and the curves not sharp >— 
Yes ; the Cork incline is the steepest. 

37,229. There is a tunnel of some length just going 
into that station, I believe ?—Yes; it is 1 in 60 a por- 
tion, and 1 in 70 in the tunnel. 

37,230. (Chairman.) What is the ordinary weight 
of your passenger trains ?—From 10 to 15 carriages. 

37,231. Do you experience any difficulty in con- 
trolling the trains with reference to the break power ? 
—No. 

37,232. Do you find that the break power is suffi- 
cient for safety >—Yes. 
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37,233. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you work by signal?—_ 


Yes, ie 

37,234. Do you work on the block system ?>—No, 
we work the ordinary station signals. 

37,235. Are all those signals easily observed ?— 
Yes, very. 

37,236. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any accident in 
the course of your experience ?—No. 

37,237. Have you had no break down ?—No, no- 
thing. During the 22 years that I have been on the 
engines I have had nothing occur. I never had a 
man killed. 

37,238. (Earl of Belmore.) Did you ever happen 
to run down a trespasser ?—No, I never killed a man. 

37,239. (Chairman.) Have you had any mishap 
with a trespasser ?—No, not any in the world. 

37,240. Do you see many trespassers going about? 
—No, I never come in contact with any one. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


James CUMMING examined. 


37,241. (Chairman.) You are a goods driver on 
the Great Southern and Western Railway ?—Yes. 

37,242; How long have you held that position P—~ 
I have been 20 years with the company, nine years 
firing, six years driving, and the remainder of the 
time I have been otherwise employed. 

37,248. What is your trip generally ?—Dublin to 
Cork and back ‘for goods, to Nenagh, and six miles to 
Limerick Junction, making 107. 

37,244. What number of hours are you employed 
on that trip >—According to the time-table, the hours 
down are 12 hours and 27 minutes, and the hours by 
the time-table back are 11 hours and 30 minutes ; it 
is 12} down, and 11} up. That is the running power, 
but I have been with the engine an hour before I 
started. 

37,245. With regard to the actual time required 
for the journey, does it exceed that which is given in 
the book usually >—Yes ; sometimes we get delayed 
on the line, detaching the waggons and vans, and 
coupling and uncoupling at the siding ; and the time 
allowed at the station is not sufficient to put those 
waggons together and detach them. We sometimes 
come in 30 minutes late, and sometimes we are in to 
time. 

37,246. Is it dangerous for you to be away from 
home beyond the time which you should be away, 
according to the book ?—I would rather say that we 
are in more particularly to time than late. We have 
been late sometimes, but it would be seldom. 

37,247. What is the usual time you are able to be 
at home off duty between each journey ?—I arrive in 
Cork 8 minutes ‘to 11 o’clock, and leave Cork that 
night at 9 o’clock; but I am with the engine at 
8 o’cloek, an hour before I start, from 11 o’clock till 
8 ; that is about nine hours. 

37,248. At Dublin for what length of time are you 
generally off duty ?—I think it is up to 30 hours, or 
close upon it, before they start again, but I do shed 
work between the trips. 

37,249. Is your engine generally kept in efficient 
repair, so far as the fittings are concerned r—Yes, it 
is kept in thorough repair, and everything attended 
to most precisely. 


37,250. (Larl of Belmore.) Are your engines more 
powerful on the southern line than on the other lines? 
—Yes; we could take 40 or 50 waggons ; they are 
18-cylinder engines. In the summer weather, if we 
are carrying cattle, and it is important, we try to take 
50, and perhaps keep time if the weather is fair. 

37,251. Where do you go to rest when you get to 
Cork ?>—The Company supplies us with lodgings there, 
comfortable beds, and washing, and cooking utensils, 
at Cork. pai 

37,252. Are there other drivers on the line who 
have a shorter time to rest than you have ?—No, we 
have the longest hours on the line, we goods men; the 
passenger men have less hours. 

37,258. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are other goods men worked 
much in the same way as you are ?—Yes, we all do 
an equal share of the work. We commence with the 
Cork goods, and then go round to Limerick Junction, 
and*back to Nenagh; when we go to Limerick Junc- 
we get a rest there for nine or 10 hours. 

37,254. (Mr. Galt.) You do not complain of any 
overwork ?— No. 

37,255, And this applies, as far as you know, to all 
the drivers, judging by what you hear from them ?— 
Yes ; one man does the same as the other. 

37,256. (Earl of Belmore.) Does it ever happen 
that at any time of the year there is extra work -to be 
done, causing you to go out after a shorter period of 
rest than in the ordinary course ?>—That is supplied 
by keeping a number of extra men for special pur- 
poses ; they never require to go out without a suffi- 
cient share of rest. We should send for an extra 
man, and then we could go and take his place. 

37,257. (Mr. Galt.) Have you sufficient break 
power ?—Yes. 

37,258. You do not find any difficulty in pulling 
up?—No; we have very good break power. I 
suppose the tender, when loaded with water, is 20 
tons. 

37,259. Within what distance could you pull up ?— 
If the rail is dry, we could pull up, I should say, in 
300 yards; but if I was running down an incline, 


I should not pull up in that time, but on the flat we _ 


could. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES WILSON examined. 


37,260. (Chairman.) You are a signalman on the 
Great Southern and Western Railway ?—Yes. 

37,261. At what station are you posted ? — At 
Island Bridge, No. 2 signal from Kings Bridge. 

37,262. On an average, how many trains pass your 
box in a day ?—About 10 passenger trains ; some- 
times more, if there are specials, but 10 generally. 

37,263. Do you mean each way ?—Yes. 

37,264. How many goods trains pass your box ?— 
There are seven in and seven out of goods trains, when 
specials are running. 


37,265. Is there a junction >—Yes. 

37,266. For what number of hours do you work ?— 
Hight. 4 

37,267. Are there three men to a box ?—Yes. 

37,268. Are the points and signals interlocked ?— 
It is by the block system that we work. 

. ,269. But are the signals and points interlocked ? 
—Yes. 

37,270, And you work under the block system ?— 
Yes, the levers are worked inside. ; 

37,271, When you put the signals to danger how is 
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it done ?—There is a lock to them; when we work 
the junction, the main line is locked. 

37,272. As far as you know, with regard to the 

‘other signalmen generally at the less important boxes, 
do they work for 12 hours?—Yes. 

37,273. Have you been employed at those boxes p— 
Yes, and I have worked for 12 hours. 

37,274. Which is the hardest work, to be employed 
at a box where the traffic is light, working 12 hours, 
or at a first-class box for eight hours ?—I think that 
12 hours are too much for any man. 

37,275. When speaking of 12 hours as being too 
much for any man, do you refer to 12 hours by night, 
or 12 hours by day ?—By day; it is too much. I 
think that any man gets too much wear and tear. 

37,276. Would it, in your opinion, be an improve- 
ment in the case of the 12 hours shift, to change at 
12 o'clock in the day, instead of 6 o’clock in the 
morning ?—[ think it would; I think the men would 


~ be more fresh. 


37,277. But it is not so at present I think >—No, 
I come on at 7 o'clock. We used on the 12 hours 
system to come on at 7 o’clock, and go off at 6 o’clock 
in the evening, or 7 o’clock in the evening. 

37,278. And then the night shift was from 7 to 7? 


- —Yes, 


37,279. Did you find that too much for you ?—A 
man gets very fatigued after so long a time. It is 
beyond the power of a man, I really think, to keep 
properly awake in a silent place. 

- 37,280. Have you found any difficulty in working 
the block system ?—Not the least, we have signals to 
correspond with everything that is necessary for pro- 
tection, all that is wanted is proper men to work 
them. 

37,281. Had you a long training before you were 
put in charge of that system?—I have been now 25 
years at this place, and I think I was a ticket collector 
for five years. I shall have been 30 years on the line 
next April. 

37,282. With regard to the block system of signall- 
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ing, how long did you require to learn that ?—I was a 
fortnight at it before I took charge of it. 

37,283. Did you find that you sufficiently under- 
stood it ?—Quite well, if it was kept in proper order. 

37,284. Did you find that the men at the other end 
of your iength ever make mistakes ?—No, there might 
be a little mistake, they might forget to telegraph for 
an engine, but that is only a trifling matter. 

37,285. That is done with a speaking instrument, 
is it not ?—In the case of all single engines they 
telegraph from Inchicola to me. 

37,286. Then there are times when they forget to 
telegraph to you that they have dispatched an engine? 
—Yes, then I wait for its arrival. If I have a train 
waiting to cross the junction, I wait for the arrival of 
the other train, and block the line at Inchicola. 

37,287. But if they forget to signal to you the de- 
parture of that engine, the result might be serious, 
might it not ?—It might be serious. If it did not 
arrive to me I might apply for “block line,” and 
perhaps it might be given to me. 

37,288. On the other hand, your distant signal 
protects the junction ?—The distant signal is about 
800 yards from my signal house. M 

37,289. Have you met with cases where the men 
at the block end have forgotten to telegraph ?—It 
might occur once in 12 months. 

37,290. What do you do in that case ?—I do 
nothing, only that I might check him on the tele- 
graph for making a mistake of that kind, but when 
it passes me, that is all right; it is only once in 12 
month that that might occur. 

37,291. (Mr. Galt.) Has no accident ever oc- 
curred ?—No. 

87,292. Has there been no case in which a train 
has ran off the line, or anything of that kind ?—No. 
There were some waggons that ran off at the points, 
but that was before they came to me, that was in 
the goods yard, but there was nothing there. 

Nias Sa There was no damage done ?—No, nothing 
there. 


The witness withdrew. 


Dennis DoyuE and James O’GRADY examined. 


37,294. (Chairman, to Doyle.) You are a pas- 
senger guard on the Great Southern and Western 
Railway ?—Yes. 

37,295. Are your hours the same as those that are 
worked by passenger drivers ?—Yes. 

37,296. Are you employed on the main line ?— 
Yes. 

37,297. Do you find that all the appliances as to 
signalling, and the other arrangements for working 
the traffic, are of such a kind that you can perform 
your work satisfactory >—Yes. 


37,298. (Earl of Belmore.) Do the company pro-, 


vide you with lodgings at Cork ?—No. 

37,299. Have you time to go and rest there ?— 
Yes pw: rs 

37,300. And get your meals comfortably ?>—Yes. 

37,301. (Chairman.) How do you obtain rest ?—I 
have to procure lodgings for myself. 

37,302. Have you’ any allowance ?— Yes, 5s. a 
week. | 

37,303. (Mr. Galt.) So far as you know, are the 
other men who are in the same position as you are 
satisfied, being, in their own opinion, not over worked ? 
—We cannot complain of over work, the average duty 
out of the 24 hours is about eight hours a day. 

87,304. (Earl of Belmore.) Does it ever happen 
on a stormy day that you do not hear the driver 
whistle, if he whistles for the breaks unexpectedly ?— 
No, that has never occurred. ’ 

37,305. (Mr. Galt.) Are you always on the look 
out >—Yes, always, we have a perfect view of the 
whole train, the box is over the tops of the carriages. 

37,306. (Earl of Belmore.) You could see, I sup- 
pose, from your van if anything went wrong with 
any carriage in the train ?—Yes. 

| 


37,307. Are there means of communicating with the 
driver ?—On the day mail there is, but on no other 
train. : 

37,308. Will you describe what the means are ?— 
There is a cord on the wheel, and this cord runs along 
the side. 

37,309. (Chairman.) But, supposing you are sort- 
ing parcels, or letters >—I am not in with the parcels 
and letters, they are in a compartment. 

37,310. But you have to sort them have you not ? 
—Yes, at the station before we start. 

37,311. Do not you work at it on your way ?—Yes, 
I give them out on the way. 

37,312. (Earl of Belmore.) But you do not do that 
while the train is moving >—No. 

37,313. (Mr. Galt.) There is nothing to take your 
attention off the train ?—Unless it is the letters, some- 
times we have many letters to sort. 

37,314. Is that principally after leaving Dublin, 
and Cork ?>—Yes, after leaving Dublin, there are not 
so many out of Cork. By the night mail there is a 
number of letters going down for the different stations, 
they are from the superintendent’s office to the different 
stations. 

37,315. (Chairman, to O'Grady.) You are a goods 
driver >—Yes, 

37,316. Do you run from Dublin to Cork and back ? 
—Yes. 

37,317. For what length of time at Cork can you 
take rest >—Six hours. 

37,318. Can you go to bed in that interval ?—Yes, 
we have about six hours in Cork; that is, we have 
six hours off, and then resume duty again. 

37,319. (Mr. Galt.) During how many hours’ of 
those six are you in bed ?—I say six hours. 
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37,820. ( Chairman.) You have six hours available 
for actual rest ?—Yes. 

37,321. (Earl of Belmore.) After your return from 
Cork to Dublin, how long would you have for rest 
before you were called upon to go out again >—I 
return from Cork to Dublin at half-past 8 next morn- 
ing, and do not go out till 12.80 the next morning 


again. I leave Cork at 9 o’clock at night, and arrive 
at half-past 8 o’clock next morning. I am off then 
till 12.30. 


37,822. (Mr. Galt.) For how many hours in a 
week are you employed ?—Sume weeks we work 
longer hours than others, and perform longer journeys, 
we run to Limerick Junction now, one trip. 

37,323. I thought it was another company’s line 
that went there ?--We have got the direct route. 

37,824. (Chairman.) Do you find that your waggons 
are always supplied with proper tools and equipment ? 
—Yes, we have all provision of that kind made. 

37,325. No complaint is made as to your not being 
thoroughly furnished with all the necessary fog signals, 
flags, and other materials >—No, we always carry them 
ready for use the moment they are wanted. 

37,326. (Mr. Galt.) You do not find yourself at 
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any time, so much fatigued as not to be fit for your 
duty ?—Not with the rest that we have. 

87,827. (Earl of Belmore.) Are you ever kept 
waiting in a siding for another train to pass ?—Yes, 
with increased traftic, 

37,328. Are you ever. put into a siding and kept 
there, not knowing how long it will be before you can 
go out again?—Yes, very often, we often shunt at 
sidings for the specials, passenger trains, 


37,329. And. you do not know how soon or how 


long it may be before you: are allowed to come out 
again ?>—A passenger train may be 15 or 20 minutes 
late, through an excess of cattle traffic, to keep me so 
long at that station or siding. 

37,330. (Mr. Galt.) None of the men that you 


/ 


know have anything io complain of as regards extra. 


labour ?—I do not know that they have. The engine 
may be delayed, the engine may lose time between 
Dublin and Cork. 
37,331. But that is only an exceptional case ?— 
Yes. . 

37,332. (Chairman.) Is there any particular. state- 
ment that you wish to make to the Commissioners f 
—No. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Epwarp Mourruy examined. 


37,333. (Chairman.) You are a passenger porter at 
the Kings Bridge Station ?>—Yes. 

37,334. Do passengers ever make you any presents 
of money ?—Yes. 

37,335. Do you regard that as a portion of the 
profits of your employment ?—Yes, 

37,336. What are your wages ?—14s. a week. 

37,337. Is that sufficient to keep you ?—It is not. 

37,338. Would you stay in your employment for 
14s. a week if you received no presents of money from 
passengers ?—No, I would not. I should look for 
something else if I had harder work to do. 


37,339. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose the same remark 
would apply to the other men and porters at the 
station ?—I think they~are nearly alike, except the 
men in the parcel office ; they have more wages than 
the men who have to attend to the luggage and 
things. 

37,340. (Mr. Ayrton.) But the men in the parcel 
office receive no presents ?—Nothing but their wages, 
16s. a week. 

37,341. (Mr. Galt.) What wages do the goods 
porters receive >—From 16s. to 25s. a week. 

37,342. Have any of them as much as 25s. a week ? 
—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


WILLIAM KAVANAGH examined. 


37,348. (Chairman.) What is your work on the 
railway ?>—I am a shunter at Kings Bridge Station. 


37,344, What are your hours ?—From half-past 
7 o'clock in the morning to a quarter to 8 o’clock at 
night. 


37,345. Have you any rest during that time, 


or any time for fyour meals?—Yes, two hours for 
dinner. ; 
37,346. Does your duty consist in shunting goods 
trains ?—No, passenger trains. 
37,347. Have there been no mishaps in the yard, te 
the men employed in that duty within the last few 
years P—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Joun MacponouGH examined. 


37,348. ( Chairman.) You area goods driver on the 
Great Southern and Western Railway ?—Yes. 

37,349, Will you state what your hours of duty 
are?—I run now at half-past 10 o’clock from the 
starting point and go to Cork, and I stop there. I 
get into Cork at 10.58; I leave the engine if I get in 
in due time, at that time. It is on rare occasions that 
we have been able to get one hour’s time on a goods 
train. If we lose five or ten minutes on the road, 
unless it is a light train, we are not able to make up 
the time that has been lost. 

37,850. How much rest do you generally get at 
Cork off duty ?—I get to bed at 2 o’clock, after getting 
in at 10.58; then I get no rest from the time I start 
until I arrive at Cork. 

37,351. When do you go on duty again ?—We start 
the train at 9 o’clock again ; that is to say, I'come on 
duty an hour and a half before that, and we get to 
Dublin the next morning at half-past 8 o’clock. 

37,352. How long have you been on that duty ?— 
For three weeks successively. 

37,353. How long has that system, with regard to 


- hours, been adopted ?—Somewhere about, at a guess, 


three or four years. 
37,354. Were the hours longer or shorter before 


that system was adopted ?—We only ran half the 
pace with a goods train before. 

37,355. Which do you think is the preferable plan, 
with reference to the men’s health, of doing their 
work, the present or the former plan ?—My own idea 
is that the former plan was the more suitable. A 
man had to work only half the number of hours on 
duty, and he got five or six hours rest, and then was 
able to return ; he was not worn out. 


37,356. Can you tell us what is the feeling generally _ 


among the men on this subject >—One says he is 
overworked, and one says he is not, and that he finds 
sufficient rest. They generally prefer other work to 
going for those three weeks to Cork. 

37,357. Do you get along rest at Dublin ?—Yes, 
but it is of very little service to us, as we do not 
require it, if we have some more rest in Cork, or else- 
where, equally divided. 

37,358. Speaking as an engine-driver, do you believe 
that you are expressing the feeling of the majority of 
your mates in saying that the long rest does not make 
up for the long spell of work ?—Yes. 

37,359. (Mr, Ayrton.) Are the Commissioners to 
understand that the work which you do is such as to 
render you incapable of performing your duty towards 
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the end of the journey ?—We feel jaded and worn out 
before we get to Cork; I do myself, and I am as 
strong and healthy as any man on the goods trains. 
‘I have been on the goods trains for seven years. 

37,360. And you consider yourself unfit to perform 
your duty in the latter part of the journey to Cork ?— 
It is by exertion that I do it, and it is an injury to my 
body and health to continue on it. 

37,361. Can you pay proper attention to the engine 
and the signals p—Yes, fear and dread does all that. 

37,362. (Chairman.) Are the trains, generally 
speaking, late in reaching Cork ?>—They are lighter 
when we are getting towards Cork, we drop off many 
waggons at Mallow. 

37,368. Is it more common for the trains to be late 
than to be punctual P—Yes, it is from half-past 10 
o’clock at night when we start, until 10.58 the follow- 
ing morning. 

37,364. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is 13 hours ?—Yes ; 
we are bound to be half an hour at Kings Bridge 
before our starting time, and by the time I came to 
Inchicola, and got the engine ready, I should have 
been there an hour and a half, and then there is half 
an hour to marshal the train, which would leave me 
two hours on duty before starting time. 

37,365. That makes 15 hours?—Yes. At Cork 
there is a man to take the engine from us as soon as 
we arrive. We cannot get in before 10.58. 

37,366. How often are you delayed with the 10.58 
train >—In summer time we generally get in in time, 
but during the winter it is seldom or ever that the 
train gets in to time, if it is a severe night, or a heavy 
road, or from the weather. © 

37,367. How much is the train generally behind 
its time in winter P—Sometimes it does not get in till 
half-past 1 o’clock, or, half-past 12. 

37,368. Are those the nights that you complain of ? 
—Yes, those are the nights that I complain of. 

37,369. (Chairman.) Is it owing to the work on 
that trip being at night mostly, instead of being in 
the day, that you feel fatigued >—Yes ; I should not 
feel fatigued nearly so much by day time. 

37,370. That is, supposing the journey occupied 
the same length of hours ?—Yes. 

37,371. (Mr. Galt.) How do you think this state 
of things could be remedied ; could you have a shorter 
trip than what you have now ?—Yes, if the journey 
that we men do was broken on the road, the same as 
it was formerly. Formerly we never ran a goods 
train to Cork, only to Limerick Junction and Thurles, 
which is about 86 miles. Limerick Junction is 107, 
and that used to be the furthest distance that a goods 
train ran until eight or nine years ago. 

37,372. What did the company gain by the change ; 
are there fewer engines and men employed ?—There 
are fewer engines and fewer men employed. Here- 
tofore it used to take two men and two engines to do 
one engine’s work, but then the engines, on the other 
hand, had.longer to stop for it. The engines had to 
stop double the length of time, as they had not work 
to do. “y — 

87,373. (Earl of Belmore.) You say that, under 
the old system, it required two engines to do the work 
that one does now. Under the old system an engine, 
as I understand you, went from Dublin to Thurles 
and back, and another engine went from Cork to 
Thurles and back, and now an engine goes from 
Dublin to Cork at the same time that an engine is 
going from Cork to Dublin ; that is, two engines are 
running. Are there not equally two in both cases >— 
Yes, but there are three men and three engines run- 
ning but to Cork. : 

37,374. How many were running before >—There 
was a man always at Thurles or Limerick Junction 
to take the train from us. We got in there in the 
morning, and came back with the train in the evening. 

37,375. That is to say, you took the train back 
that he brought up from Cork ?>—Yes. 

37,376. What difference does it make whether you 
take one train right on, or whether the man you 
relieve brings you a train half way, and takes the 
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other train back ?—There were six engines doing the 
work then and six men, but now there are only three 
engines and three men. The time is better divided 
now; we are not the same length of time on duty. 

37,377. (Mr. Galt.) When the change was etfected 
eight or nine years ago, was any remonstrance made 
on the part of the men to the superintendent ?—Three 
men at that time were picked out to do this work, and 
three new engines were afterwards made in Inchicola, 
and those three men, thinking it a great favour to be 
selected to do the work, did it without grumbling. 
Then they were allowed seven days’ work for two 
trips from Dublin to Cork. They were four nights 
engaged at it, and they were allowed seven days’ 
wages for it; but after they were established at it, 
they were cut down to six days. 

37,378. The change was effected without much 
dissatisfaction, on account of the increased wages, but 
when the wages were reduced, the men grumbled ?— 
Yes. There was a general amalgamation with all the 
men that were on the other goods trains, the Nenagh 
goods and the Limerick Junction goods. 

37,379. Having to work six days instead of seven, 
did that give the men less rest -—It did not affect the 
amount of rest, only the wages; they took a day’s 
wages off in the week. 

37,380. Are you running the same trip at the 
present time ?—Yes. 

37,381. Are you aware whether any of the men 
running on this trip have suffered in health in con- 
sequence ?—More of our men have been laid up in the 
last two years through ill-health than ever I knew 
since I have been on the line, and I have been work- 
ing on the line since I was able to work. 

37,382. Do you attribute that to the long spell of 
work that the men have to undergo ?—Yes, in the 
general work of all the trains. 

37,383, (Mr, Ayrton.) As I understand, you get 
one day’s rest between the out trip and the home 
trip ?—Yes, we come in at half-past 8 o’clock in the 
morning and get that day off, and the next night we 
are in bed; and then we come to the shed the next 
day, and do shed work there to the engine and go out 
that night again. 

37,384. (Mr. Galt.) Does the complaint arise from 
the men not being paid sufficiently >—No, I am sure 
as far as I know, that the men are quite satisfied with 
the pay; and we are not dissatisfied with the work, 
only if it could be arranged that the journey could be 
broken, so as not to keep us so long a time on duty, 
we should like it better. Jam sure that we are quite 
satisfied to do anything like 10 or 11 hours of work. 
Nine or 10 hours at night preys more upon you, you 
feel more jaded than after 12 or 14 hours during the 
daytime, it is the night work. It is not concerning 
the work that we have any grievances to complain of, 
it is the night work, so long at once. 

37,385. ( Chairman.) Is there any other suggestion 
which you wish to make to the Commissioners with 
regard to the mode in which the work is performed ? 
—No, only on some occasions we have to speak of 
the excessive duty that we are forced to perform at 
times. 

37,386. What times do you refer ?—It is uncertain 
what times we might be called on to do it to-morrow 
morning. 

37,387. On what occasions would it occur ?—Going 
with the specials to the fairs. 

37,388. For what length of time are you sometimes 
employed ?—Sometimes from 18 to 20 hours, and at 
other times for 12 or 14 hours. 

37,389. On some of the lines in Ireland it isa 
common thing, is it not, to be on duty for 18 or 20 
hours ?>—Yes. 

37,890. It is only exceptional in the case of your 
line, is it not ?—No, I believe on other lines it is quite 
common. 

37,391. Do you find that you suffer in health from 
those long hours >—On occasions we do. When the 
first hours of duty are performed in the daytime and 
night comes on, you feel fatigued after a certain hour 
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during the night, for instance, if you go on at 6 o’clock 
this evening and you remain on duty till 3 or 4 o’clock 
to-morrow evening, you feel very jaded and worn 
out. 

37,392. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever brought this 
matter under the notice of your superintendent, and 
suggested any way by which those long hours could 
be avoided ?—We have never suggested any way. 
On the occasions when I and the majority of us men 
are kept on duty for excessive hours we make a 
special report of it to our engineer. 

37,393. All that would be required to remedy this 
would be an additional number of drivers, is there 
anything more wanted than that?—It would not 
require additional drivers in one way. For instance, 
if we were ordered out the day before the special 
would be required, and we had to go to Parsonstown 
and come back, or if we were ordered out to-day so 
as to get there this evening, that would give us a 
night’s rest. 

37,394. Without any additional number of drivers, 
do you say that by a different arrangement of the 
time, all that you complain of could be avoided ?— 
Yes. On the other hand, they could have an ad- 
ditional number of drivers wherever they considered 
best, and let us have a stop on the road, or be relieved 
of the strain, and get special rest. It wouia only 
cause a small expense to the company to organise us, 
only the expense of one night off from us. 

37,395. How many additional drivers do you think 
would be necessary in order to do away with those 
cases in which you are worked overtime r—I have no 
idea. 

37,396. Do not you think that the best plan would 
be to talk the matter over with your mates, and 
arrange some definite plan, and submit it to your 
superintendent, and then see what could be done ?— 
In fact, we could not do it, for the men are dis-united. 
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One man says that he is over stocked with work, and 
another man, if he is required to go in to speak to the 
foreman about. expenses, will say, I am not, I, will | 


manage to do as I am, to induce the foreman toform 


a good opinion of him, and aid him by that. 

37,397. You think it is a great risk to incur, to: be 
considered troublesome ?—Yes. During the special 
work the hours are excessive, for instance, durmg a 
certain time, here last week, some of the men had an 
excessive amount of work to perform. If we were 
ordered out the night before, so that we should have 
eight or nine hours rest at the terminus of our journey, 
we could start in the morning, and perform the 
lengthened duty by having had sufficient rest before 
we commenced our journey. It would only require 
12 or 14 hours notice of the special that would be, 
required to give us this rest, it would be only the 
mere expense for a night’s lodging out. I have been 
often 24 and 25 hours on duty, and that has been 
chiefly at night, that is to say, a whole night and the 
remainder of the next day, by this special work alone. 
That is the chief grievance with our men, 

37,398. Does that often happen in the winter ?— 
We could not say how often it may have happened. 

37,399. As a matter of fact, does it often happen ? 
—It does, at all the fairs it generally does happen. 

37,400. (Mr. Ayrton.) How often are the fairs held ? 
—Perhaps two or three times a year there will be 
five or six special engines. 

37,401. (Earl of Belmore.) Those fairs are generally 
held, are they not, in the summer or autumn ?—TIn the 
spring of the year generally the heaviest fairs are 
held. All the farmers and graziers buy in cattle to 
stock their farms for the summer grass. 

87,402. At the time of the Cahirmee Fair is there 
much special work ?—Yes, that is on the 12th o 
June. 


The witness withdrew. 


JOSEPH SARGENT examined. 


37,403. (Chairman.) What position do you fill on 
the Great Southern and Western Railway ?—I am 
yard foreman in the goods department at King’s 
Bridge. 

37,404. How many shunters are there under you? 
—Two by day, and one by night. 

37,405. Is there any fly shunting at King’s Bridge ? 
—No, there is not. 

37,406. (Earl of Belmore.) I understand that it is 
the practice for the men to hook off two waggons and 
let them go, that is to say, they stop one and let the 
other proceed ?—Yes. 4 

37,407. With the engine in front or without, as the 
case may be >—Yes. 

37,408. Is not that a dangerous practice ?—Yes, we 
do not do it at all. 

37,409. On the score of danger ?—Yes, I think it 
is not a safe plan, it might be done some times with 
safety, but generally I should not like it. 

37,410. Can you get through the work easily with- 
out it —We do get through it without it, 

37,411. For what number of hours do you work ?— 
From 11 o’clock in the morning to 11 o’clock at 
night. ‘ 

37,412. Have you any statement or suggestion to 
make to the Commissioners with regard to any matter 
affecting the safe working of the traffic?—I could not 
say that I have any distinct suggestion to make, but 
there is one thing that seems to press upon us in the 
matter of the work that we have todo. We have to 
do it within a given time, and a pressure comes on us, 
and sometimes we are very hard set to get it done at 
the time that it must be done in order to get every- 
thing right. : 

37,413. Is there any way by which you think that 
could be remedied ?—The only thing I can see is not 
to take goods so late as we do, and to make the hour 
for refusing goods something earlier in the, evening. 

We take the goods at present from 6 o’clock in the 


morning to 6 o’clock at night, and the only thing I 
can see in order to do the work easier within a given 
time, is not to take in goods so late as 6 o’clock at 
night. The goods received to-day must be sent on 
to-night. 

37,414. (Mr. Galt.) Your complaint is that you are 
extremely pressed at the latter end of the day ?— 
Yes. . 

37,415. And you think that that would be remedied 
by not taking goods in so late p—Yes. . 

37,416. If the goods were taken in not later than 5 
o’clock, do you think that would be sufficient >—Yes 
it would greatly ease the hours of labour. yu 

37,417. Do you find that any of the men employed 
under you do anything that is dangerous, while they 
are engaged in shunting operations >—'They never 
do. 

37,418. Have you no occasion: to check them ?— 
No, they are very safe working men, ahes 

37,419. Has no accident happened ?—Nothing that 
you could say was an accident in my time, nor even 
before for some long time. ; 

37,420. (Chairman.) Is there any difficulty in 
keeping the men from taking liquor ?—No; I have 
nothing to say as to that, they are very temperate, 
hard working, well inclined men. 

37,421. (Mr. Galt.) Have any of the men been 
dismissed ‘for drinking ?>—None of the men under 
my charge. I do not know that any one has been 
dismissed for a considerable time through drink. It 
is a very rare occasion that they have to dismiss a 
man. i 

37,422. What wages do the men receive P—One of 
the men under me has 22s. a week, and the other man 
has the ordinary wages of working men at the stores, 
18s. or 18s.. 9d. “ 

37,423. That is rather above, is it not, the general 
wages of the men?—Yes, the men in the goods 
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stores are paid more than the men employed along the 
St er 

\ 37,424. In the country I suppose they pay some- 
‘thing less than the men under you receive ?—They 
are paid alike at every station, except at the goods 
stores, those men are paid higher wages. 

37,425. As I understand, there has never been any 
complaint on the part of the men about over-work 
during the time that they are employed ?—The men 
work 12 hours, and I think, considering the work they 
do, it is somewhat too much, although they may not 
be working the 12 hours very constantly, they may 
get a spare hour now and then when they have not 
much to do. : 

37,426. And that makes up to a certain extent for 
the extra work they have to do ?—Yes. 
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37,427. On the whole you say they have nothin 
to complain of ?—I think nothing. I think the wor 
is not too heavy for the men. 


37,428. (Earl of Belmore.) The work is mostly 
done in the afternoon, is it not ?—The work that is 
most important is done in the afternoon, that is getting 
ready for the trains. 


37,429. You stated that if the goods were delivered 
at an earlier hour you could get through the work 
quicker, does not that imply that the afternoon work 
is heavier than it is in the morning P—Yes. The 
goods come in at a late hour in the evening as a 
general rule, in fact, during the last hour, from 5 to 6, 
there come in as many goods as come in during the 
other part of the whole day previous to that. 


The witness withdrew. 
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RoBERT STEPHENSON examined. 


37,430. (Chairman.) Are you foreman platelayer 
on the Great Southern and Western Railway ?>—I am 
overlooker. 

37,431. What length of the line do you superintend ? 


_ —Highteen miles. 


' 37,482. How many men are employed under you ?— 
There are four men to each gang ; there are six gangs 
that are worked, and there are somewhere about 87 men. 

37,433. Have you any difficulty in getting the road 
kept in proper order ?>—No. 


37,434. Have you any suggestions to make as to 
any alterations ?—Not the slightest ; it is being always 
kept in perfect order. Ihave been 20} years over- 
looker. 

37,435. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any men been injured 
in doing their work ?—No injury has taken place 
under my. supervision. 


37,436. Do you work in any tunnels P—No, there 
is no tunnel work. 


The witness withdrew. 


Grorcr Epwarp, Inpery Esq., examined. 


37,437. (Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
the railway ?—I am traffic manager on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. 

37,438. How long have you held that position ?—I 
have held that position for 29 years. : 

37,439. Have any special alterations been made in 
the mode of regulating the working of the traffic 
recently ?>—Not of late years. 

37,440. What isthe system under which you work ? 
—We work in regard to signals upon the semaphore 
signal arrangement. 

37,441. Is the line a double line throughout >—No; 
we have a double line for 194 miles, and single for 243 
miles; that is 437 miles in length, and there are eight 
miles over which we have running powers. 

37,442. On the single portion of the line is the staff 
and ticket system adopted ?—Yes, fully. 

37,443. Is it adopted with entire strictness as re- 
gards any departure from the ordinary passing places 
of trains ?—There is no deviation whatever. 

37,444. Do you find that delays oceur in con- 
sequence of that rule ?—-Sometimes when there is a 
breakdown of course delays will occur, or in a case of 
this sort a delay might occur, although of course 
we try to guard against it. Suppose, for instance, 
that a goods train is going down to Nenagh, it goes 
on the main line as far as Ballybrophy, which is 67 
miles from Dublin, that goods train is timed to arrive 
at Nenagh in the morning, in time to let the first pas- 
senger train out, but if the goods train is delayed on 


' the way anywhere, then, in order that the passenger 


‘train should not meet with delay, the goods train 
“engine runs on by itself to open the line. 
87,445. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that the 
engine is detached from the train and runs on to give 
“up the staff, and the train is left behind somewhere ? 
—Yes, arrangements are made for it to go on after- 
wards on the single line, but that very seldom occurs. 
37,446. (Chairman.) It does not occur, I suppose, 
often enough to make it especially inconvenient in 
working ?—No ; as long as they can carry on the single 
line arrangements under the train staff system I 
prefer to useit by itself, that is, in connexion with the 
‘telegraph. | 


' «87,447. Do you make the arrangements with regard 
_ to the'trips that the men have. to work ?—Yes, I: make 


all the arrangements with regard to the trains, but not 
as to the locomotive power, or the men that would go 
out with those trains... 

37,448. Or the guards ?—Yes, the guards. With 
regard to the train staff, | may mention this to the 
Commissioners; that some years ago we used the tele- 
graph only, and we were very nearly having a very 
serious accident between Bagnalstown and Kilkenny. 
At Bagnalstown, a goods train arrived early in the 
morning to go on to Kilkenny, and there was a train of 
troops waiting the arrival of that train in Kilkenny, 
but the goods train unfortunately broke down, and 
there was great confusion between the station-masters 
at Bagnalstown and Kilkenny and the telegraph 
clerks, and it resulted in the train being sent on from 
Bagnalstown, and the one also from Kilkenny, and 
they approached each other within a few yards. The 
military authorities made a report to the Government 
upon the subject, and the Government sent Captain 
Tyler over here, and an inquiry was held, and Captain 
Tyler then brought under my notice the matter of the 
train staff, and I thought it so far superior to the 
other, that it was at once adopted. 

37,449. (Mr. Ayrton.) What arrangement was it 
that broke down when you were working the telegraph 
system ?—It arose from some confusion in the mes- 
sages that were sent by the station-masters at Bagnals- 
town and Kilkenny. 

37,450. Had you no definite system for working 
the telegraph ?—Yes, we had ; there were telegraph 
clerks both at Bagnalstown and Kilkenny, but I 
cannot resollect the real cause. 

37,451. (Chairman.) Will you describe to the Com- 
missioners the telegraph system that was in operation 
at that time, and how it was carried out ?—When the 
goods train arrived at Bagnalstown, the Bagnalstown 
station-master sent a message to Kilkenny, the train 
left, and the Bagnalstown station-master would not 
send anything on until he got an answer. 

37,452. There was no visible sign or intimation 
given ?—There was a reply, of course, from Kilkenny 
to Bagnalstown. i 

37,453. (Mr. Ayrton.) How could there have been 
any confusion, if you had had a proper system for 
working the telegraph ?—It is so long ago, it is 17 or 
18 years-ago, and I cannot recollect the cause of it.) 
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37,454. It is possible that there was a very im- 
perfect system of working the telegraph ?—I do not 
think so; we had been working it for some time, and 
it nad answered very well. 

37,455. Did you deliver the tickets?—I cannot 
bring it to my recollection; it was only this morning 
that the matter occurred to me about the failure of 
the telegraph. I was very anxious to get the train 
staff arrangement into operation, which we have used 
ever since. 

37,456. Are you aware that there has been a great 
deal of improvement effected during the last 17 years ? 
—Yes; but I have been so satisfied with the train 
staff system arrangement that I should not ‘wish to 
change from it. 

37,457. (Chairman.) What amount of traffic is 
carried over the parts of your line which are single, 
and which are worked by the train staff ?—It is very 
considerable, because we have 60 miles of single line 
between Mallow, Killarney, and Tralee. 

37,458. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many staff stations are 
there #—There will be six. 

37,459. Is it necessary to use tickets as well as 
staves ?—Yes. 

37,460. How many tickets do you issue in con- 
nexion with any one staff ?—Seldom more than one, 
I think. 

37,461. (Chairman.) 'The trains are so arranged, I 
suppose ?—Yes. 

37,462. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains are there 
running ?—There are three passenger trains and two 
goods trains. 

37,463. Do you mean each way ?—Yes, but there 
are sometimes special trains. 

37,464. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever had an acci- 
dent with the staff system ?—No. 

37,465. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you found that 
there has been more delay since you have adopted the 
staff system than there was before, or the contrary ?— 
I should think the contrary. I do not think we have 
had more than half a dozen cases in the last two or 
three years; they have been very few. 

37,466. (Mr. Ayrton.) The intervals between your 

rains must be considerable, must they not ?—Yes. 

37,467. (Mr. Galt.) Is it only in case of a break 
down that any confusion is caused ? — That is all, 
and it very seldom occurs. I really do not think I 
can recollect more than three or four cases within the 
last two or three years. 

37,468. In a case where there has been a delay at a 
station from any cause, do you send a train staff down 


by a car ?—Yes, that is our plan, to start a man on | 


horseback or with a car at once. 

37,469. What is the greatest distance between any 
of your stations >—Twelve miles. Iam speaking of the 
main line now; that is not so on the single line. I 
think there is one case of 13 miles between Nenagh 
and Birdhill, but that is the longest, we have nothing 
greater than that, perhaps six or seven miles. 

37,470. (Karl of Belmore.) Are those English 
miles ?—Yes ; in the south of Ireland we always 
calculate by English miles. 

37,471. (Chairman.) With regard to the special 
traffic, do you find a difficulty in arranging to get men 
to take charge of the special trains without obliging 
them to work for an unreasonable number of hours? 
—No. 

37,472. What plan is adopted to carry that out ?— 
We have men trained for the purpose. 

37,473. Do you mean spare men ?—Yes. 

37,474. What do they do on other occasions >— 
They are doing porter’s business. Then we haye a 
class of men who go out to attend the cattle fairs. I 
have at each end of the line an assistant, whose duty 
it is to attend to all the fairs, and he has with him, 
say, four or five, or six, as the case may be, of those 
men; they are trained men, and can always be avail- 
able for the cattle business, and for passengers and 
goods business ; they are also always available. 

37,475. When they are engaged out at those fairs, 
do they remain on duty for a long period ?—They are 
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the only class of men that remain out what I should 


call over the ordinary hours the ordinary working’ 


hours. This will occur sometimes; for instance, say 
a cattle fair is to be held at Nenagh, the plan is to 
refer to the previous year’s receipts, for 1 am governed 
by that, as to the number of waggons I send down, 
there may be only 50, or 80, or 100, or 200 to send 
down, and we send engines to correspond with the 
number of trains. We find sometimes that we have not 
sufficient waggons, and;then the men that go out with 
the last trains may be out over the ordinary hours. 

37,476. Do they get paid for overtime ?—Yes. 

37,477. (Earl of Belmore.) That is because they 
come in from some other work ?>—Yes. 

37,478. (Chairman.) Do you consider that the 
tendency to intoxication is ever a source of danger, or 
have you experienced any difliculty in working the 
traflic, owing to the tendency to intoxication ?—No, 
certainly not. For instance, take the last year, I think 
we had 15 cases of intoxication, but none of them were 
connected with the running of the trains. 

87,479. What was done in the case of those men ? 
—They were all dismissed ; when we dismiss men we 
never take them on again. 

37,480. Do you think that the practice of treating, 
on the part of passengers, offers a great temptation to 
railway servants to drink?—Yes. I have known a 
few cases of that kind, but the practice has lessened 
very considerably. When people from England visited 
this country, it was a common practice to take the 
guards in and give them drink at our refreshment 
rooms, but we have positively prohibited any of our 
servants taking any spirits or wine, and we have 
prohibited the sale of spirits at the refreshment rooms. 

37,481. (Earl of Belmore.) All over the line ?— 
Yes. We have refreshment rooms at Kings Bridge 
and at Portarlington, which is 42 miles down the line, 
at Limerick Junction, 107 miles, and at Mallow, 145 
mniles. 

37,482. When you say that you have prohibited the 
sale of spirits, do you include wine in that term ?—No, 
I mean ardent spirits; it is whiskey that the men 
would take, they would not care for wine. 

37,483. (Chairman.) Have you much difficulty in 
carrying out that rule as to forbidding the sale of spivits 
at the refreshment rooms ?—No, but we have had 
complaints from the country. 

37,484, (Earl of Belmore.) Do you find that on 
fair days and upon other occasions passengers are apt 
to come ina state of intoxication to the stations ?— 
Yes. 

37,485. The fact of there being no ardent spirits to 
sell, therefore, is an advantage if they cannot get any 
more to drink there ?—Certainly. 

37,486. Was it ever the case that they were allowed 
to sell ardent spirits at those refreshment rooms ?— 
Yes, about 12 years ago. 


37,487. Previously to that time was there more 


drunkenness at the stations than there is at the present 
time ?—I am certain of it. a 

57,488. Then the alteration of the plan has tended 
to reduce the number of intoxicated persons >—Yes. 

37,489. (Mr. Galt.) Do you know that it is the 
habit of passengers to carry spirits with them ?—TI 
do ; those who require a nip on the way. 

37,490. (Chairman.) You say that the practice of 
drinking has decreased among railway servants ;. does 
that imply also that the giving of presents has de- 
creased ?—I was referring in my answer to the ques- 
tion put as to passengers coming to the station, and I 
said that I thought the treating had considerably les- 
sened. Now, I-think, you refer to the servants of the 
company. 

37,491. With regard to the railway servants gene- 
rally, do you find that the practice of making them 
presents of money tends to encourage’ drinking ?— 
No. 

37,492. Speaking of railway servants generally, is 
there much tendency on their part to go to public 
houses on the roadside ?—No, I do not. believe so at all. 

37,493. Can you say that upon the whole railway 
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servants are very sober?—I speak as to the staff on 
our system. Although we have not the same class of 
men that we had in former years, considering them 


‘altogether, they area very good steady set of men. 


37,494, (Earl of Belmore.) A man who is willing 
to undergo a long spell of duty as a railway porter is 
generally a man of pretty steady habits, is he not ?— 
There is a class of men whom we call ‘continuous 
workers,’ and those men are our best men. ‘Then 
there is a class of men along the line, where they 
may be said to be on duty for 12 hours, as an ex- 
ample, the porters now at Kings Bridge Station (the 
passenger porters), they are not at work for more than 
nine hours and a half, any of them. 

37,495. (Mr. Ayrton.) In fixing their rates of 
wages, do you take into account the circumstance that 
the men all receive presents from the passengers ?— 
No, indeed not. 

37,496. How do you account, then, for the fact that 
a porter, whose duty it is to attend to the passengers, 
is paid a less rate of wages than the other porters ?— 
Because the goods porters are very heavily worked 
indeed, which is not the case with the passenger 
porters. ; 

- 37,497. Do you know what are the estimated earn- 


- ings of a porter from the presents he receives from 


passengers ?—-No; but I may say that some years ago 
it was tried to abolish the system of money being taken 
by the company’s servants, and I got the permission of 
the board to dismiss every man that I found taking 
money from passengers, and I found that in three 
months I gotrid of half-a-dozen of my best men from 
Kings Bridge Station. 

37,498. Do the public persist in giving money to 
the porters ?>—No doubt of it, but as a rule I think it 
is given less upon our line than upon any other line. 

37,499. Is it not, in your opinion, very injurious to 
the administration of the business transacted at a 
station that any person should give money to the por- 
ters >—I do not think so, except in this way, that a 
porter, if he sees any one who is likely to give him a 
tip, will handle his luggage, and go into a carriage 
and place it upon a particular seat, and take care that 
it is looked after, and that porter will remain inside the 
carriage until the gentleman or lady goes in, and then 
he gets his tip, and there is a waste of that man’s 
time, which is prejudicial. 

37,500. Does it not lead to a great deal of irregu- 
larity on the part of the porters, if one gets money 
and another does not?—I think it is done very 
limitedly ; we have not many cases reported. 

37,501. (Mr. Galt.) Who would be the person that 
would make the report?—The station-master; he 
reports occasionally. Of late I have had one or two 
cases. 

37,502. What do you do generally in such a case ? 
—We generally fine the men. On the platforms at 
Cork and Dublin in the last two or three years, I 
have seen instances of what we are speaking of, and I 
have insisted upon the porter at once going back to 
the gentleman and giving him back the money, and 
I have insisted upon the gentleman taking it, and I 
fined the porter afterwards perhaps a day’s wages. 

37,508. All that you can do, I suppose, is to check 
it as much as you can?—Yes. I have given tips 
myself on other lines. 

37,504. Then you-break the law yourself ?—Yes, I 
do. 

37,505. (Mr. Ayrton.) It has been stated that the 
arrangements for working a part of your line entail 
very heavy work on the goods drivers. You make 
arrangements, do you not, as to the trains departing 
and arriving ?—I do. 

37,506. Are you aware that the arrangements which 
are made for the goods trains from Dublin to Cork 
entail very lengthened work upon the engine-drivers 
of the goods trains ?—No, I think there is very little 
to complain of, indeed the only question as regards 
overtime, or overwork, is, as to the special cattle 
trains, that is to say, it is rather difficult at all times 


to arrange for their actual running times. Take the 
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goods guards, for instance, I think that they are just 
the same asthe engine-drivers. The run from Dublin 
to Cork is 124 hours, and the guards come back again 
the next day, after having a rest of 9 or 10 hours in 
Cork, he bas one day and one night off altogether 
on his return. The Cork and Dublin guards have 124 
hours continuous work, they have a day in Cork, and 
they comeback again to Dublin, and they have a rest 
for 24 hours before they go out again, and, if Sunday 
intervenes, they rest from Saturday to Monday night. 

37,507. If that is the case with regard to the 
guards, does not it follow that the engine-drivers 
must add to that time two hours before starting and 
some little time on arrival ?—It will follow, but I think 
engine-drivers would prefer going on, even supposing 
they had one hour added to the 124, and say, another 
hour at the other end of the line, making 144 hours’ 
work, the longer journey, than work half the way down 
and go back again. 

37,508. (Mr. Galt.) One of the engine-drivers 
stated that some eight or nine years ago there was 
quite a different arrangement in existence and that 
that gave great satisfaction ?—That was the case. It 
is only of late years, that is to say within the last 
eight or nine years, that this long run has been under- 
taken. 

37,509. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has it ever been brought to 
your notice that these long runs are considered by the 
engine-drivers to be in any way oppressive ?—Never. 

37,510. Or that they fail at all in the performance 
of their duty at the end of a long run ?—I have never 
heard a single word upon that subject. 

37,511. Do you think it is impossible for you to 
make an arrangement by which, after those long runs, 
the ordinary men should not be called upon to run 
special trains ?—I do not know anything about that. 
The guards do not do it, and I will undertake to say 
that both the passenger and goods trains guards are as 
easily worked on this line as they car possibly be. 
No guard can complain of his hours on this line. If 
he does, I should like to havean opportunity of giving 
the Commissioners an explanation. 


37,512. (Mr. Galt.) Were you called upon to 
express any opinion as to the change that was made 
eight or nine years ago ?—Not at all. I merely call 
for engines, and engine-drivers. May I be allowed 
to mention this with regard to the question of acci- 
dents. Thinking probably I might be asked a ques- 
tion in regard to accidents which occurred on the line 
to passengers, [ haye looked into the matter, and [ 
can say that for the last two years there has been 
only one death, and during that time we have carried 
more than four millions of passengers. I reckon a 
return passenger as two, that is, if he takes a return 
ticket, I count him as two. But there has been only 
one death, and that arose from a gentleman insisting 
upon entering a train some time after it got in motion, 
and he was crushed between the platform, and the 
footboard. : 

37,513. Why have you not continuous footboards ? 
—We have not them, and for this reason. When we 
opened our line first we had high platforms, and now 
we have low platforms, and the continuous footboards 
would scarcely answer I am afraid. 

37,514. Why should you not have footboards to 
extend to the platform, whether high or low, so that 
you might prevent accidents by people falling between 
the platform and the carriages >—I think that at most 
of our stations there is not a space of more than one or 
two inches. The man that was killed fell in between 
two carriages. 

87,515. If you had a small net work, between 
the carriages, persons could not possibly fall then ? 
—No, but it would take additional time in put- 
ting on carriages and taking them off, not much of 
course. I may mention that there were other persons 
injured. One was a commercial gentleman who was 
sitting next to the window, and something in con- 
nexion with the apparatus for the mails which belongs 
to the Postmaster-General, gave way when the bags 
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were dropped: into the net, and a portion of it broke, 
and that portion flew against the window, and the 
gentleman was cut a little ; the other was an un- 


fortunate woman coming from the Curragh, and she. 


jumped out of the train after it left Newbridge, but 
she was not much hurt only bruised, she said she 
wished she had been killed. 

37,516. (Earl of Belmore.) It was an attempted 
suicide, was it not ?—Yes. 

37,517. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any return with 
regard to accidents to railway servants ?>—Yes. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION ;: 


37,518. Have there been any killed during the q 


last two. or three years?—Yes, there was one killed 
last year and that arose in this way. He was a lamp 
man at the Cork Station, and he was busily employed 
in removing the lamps from one part of the station to 
another, and did not see some shunting that was going 


on, and he got in the way of a coming train and was_ 


erushed between the buffers. 


37,519. How long is it since that accident happened | 


when a great number of persons were killed ?—That 
was in the year 1853. 


The witness withdraw. 


Mr. VALENTINE BROWNE examined. 


37,520. (Chairman.) Are you the engineer super- 
intending the permanent way of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway ?—I am. 

37,521. Have any accidents recently occurred which 
have been caused by the state of the permanent way ? 
—We have had none. . 

37,522. The question includes any accidents such as 
the engine leaving the rails, or anything of that kind ? 
—We have had no accidents of that kind on my 
portion of the line. I only govern two thirds of the 
line, 2638 miles, 

37,523. Are any special alterations being made in 
your district >—There have been a good many altera- 
tions in locking gear. 

37,524, And relaying ?—And relaying largely. 

37,525. In what condition is the part of the line 
which has not been relaid as regards the state of the 
road ?-—Very good; our expenditure is heavy. 

37,526. In the Cork district, I suppose, there is 
another gentleman superintending >—Yes. 

37,527, We can see him if necessary >—Yes, you 
can see him in Cork, he has an office there. 


37,528. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you say that there 


have been no accidents at present, how long a period | 


do you refer to ?—Twenty years. I do not mean to 
say that we have not had.a run off in 20 years, but 
we have had no accidents. 

37,529. Is it not something like an accident to run 
off the rails >—We were put off twice maliciously, that 
was proved. = 

37,530. That would not arise from the state of the 
permanent way ?—No. j 

37,531. Have you had any accident arising from the 
state of the permanent way ?—None. 

37,532. (Chairman.) The word “ accident ” would 
include any occurrence which caused the engine ‘to 
leave the rails, even if no damage resulted >We 
were put off several times maliciously. At the time of 


the Fenian rising we were put off, and twice before we | 


were put off the road, but no life was lost. 

37,533. There have been no occasions when the 
engines or vehicles have left the rails owing to a 
defect in the permanent way ?—There may have been, 
but if so, it is very rarely. Ido not recollect such a 
case in 20 years, certainly it has been very rare. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. AtexAnpDrER McDoNnNgELL examined. 


37,584. (Chairman.) You superintend the loco- 
motive department of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway, do you not ?>—Yes. 

37,535. How long have you held that office >— 
Eleven and a half years. 

37,536. Do you arrange the hours of work to be 
performed by the engine-drivers and firemen ?>—Yes. 

37,5387. An alteration was made some years ago, 
was it not, with regard to the running of goods trains 
between Dublin and Cork, namely, that the men were 
to run right through, instead of running half way and 
back ?>—An alteration was made both in goods and. in 
passenger trains. 

37,538. I am speaking of goods trains ?—That was 
done partly before I came, and there was a further 
alteration afterwards. 

37,539.. Do you find it preferable as regards the 
efficient performance of the men’s work, that they 
should run the entire journey ?—I think that on the 
whole, it is better for them. | think that they prefer 
it themselves. We have only one through goods train 
from Dublin to Cork in the day, or rather at night, 
and the men who do that work prefer doing it at once 
and getting rest, to going half way and having to 


return, and it would tend to a delay of the return 


train. 

37,540. Are there not some objections to a long 
period of rest after a long period of work, the time 
of work being too long to be performed without fatigue, 
whereas the time of rest is longer than is necessary for 
the purposes of sleep ?—I think that there is a great 
objection to long work and long rest. It always leads 
men to be unsteady to have long hours of rest, besides 
the objection to the very long hours of work, there is 
also an objection to the very long hours of rest on the 


_ ground that the men are likely to become unsteady. 


37,541. Under the present system of working those 
through trains, is it not the case that the position of 
matters which you describe has that effect ?—I think 
not. The ordinary work of a through goods train 


from Dublin to Cork is about 12 hours, and I do not 
think that that is excessive if the men get a good rest 
afterwards ; they run from Dublin to Cork one night, 
and they get. 10 hours rest and return the next night, 
and then we give them a night in bed. 

36,542. (Earl of Belmore.) When you. say that 
they get 10 hours rest, do you mean that there is an 


interval of 10 hours between the train going and — 


coming back again ?—My orders to my man at Cork 


care, that if a man does not get eight hours in his bed 


which gives him 10 hours rest, allowing two hours for 
his meals, he shall send another man back instead of 
him. 

37,543. (Chairman.) That is at Cork ?—Yes. 

37,544. Does that ever happen ?—Constantly. It 
has not happened often for the last 12 months, but 
before that it did. 

37,545. (Mr. Galt.) Are there always spare men 
there to bring the engine back ?—We are obliged to 
send men who would otherwise have a shed day. 

37,546. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you speak of 10 
hours, how long before a man starts for Cork is he 
at work ?—He has not been at work for two days and 
a night. 

37,547. But how many hours before he actually 
starts has he been on your premises >—We generally 
consider about an hour. — 

37,548. We have been told that it is two hours, that 
he has to do some special service before he starts, and 
that altogether he is two hours on the premises before 
starting for Cork ?—No, we consider that he has an 
hour to be at his engine before starting, because his 
train is made up for him in Dublin. ; 

37,549. Has he not some service to perform before 
he starts?—No. 

37,550. (Earl of Belmore.) We have been told 
that since the alteration which was made some eight 
or nine years ago, whereby the goods engines run 
through each way, instead of turning back at Thurles 
or Limerick Junction, the work has been done with 
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a fewer number of engines than before, is that the 
case ?—Yes. | j-— 

37,551. How do you continue to do the work with 
a smaller number of engines, seeing that the same 
number of miles has in each case to be run taking the 
two journeys together ?—Ten years ago the engine- 
drivers on the Great Southern and Western line were 
worked extremely lightly; they had on the average 
a day off duty for every two days on, all over the 
line, and in some cases they had a day off for every 
day on. 

37,552. (Mr. Galt.) When you say a day on, how 

many hours do you count in each day ?—Whatever 
their trip might be. The man for instance between 
Athlone and Portarlington, which is a branch line, 
had 10 hours work and went home to dinner. They 
ran 160 miles in four trips of 40 miles each, those 
men only worked a very short day. 
_ 87,553. (Earl of Belmore.) My question applied 
exclusively to the journey between Cork and Dublin. 
As I understand it, previously to 10 years ago, the 
engine-driver took a train from Cork to Thurles or 
thereabouts, and then brought another train back, 
whereas he now takes his train right through r— 
Yes. © Ms 

37,554. Under those circumstances how do you 
economise engine power, seeing that the two trains if 
you add their mileage together run over the same 
number of miles >—The same man did not bring back 
the corresponding train, he brought back the train of 
the next night. 

87,555. He lost time ?—Yes. 

37,556. (Mr. Ayrton.) We have not yet ascertained 
the time spent in the journey to Cork and back. A 
witness who has been examined here has stated that 
he always has to be at Cork upon the premises of the 
company for some time before starting ?—Only for the 
time necessary to attach his engine to his train, and to 
see that his engine is ready. 

37,557. What is the regulation time for him to be 
in the shed before he departs ?—In Cork it is rather 
less than it is in Dublin. 

37,558. What is the time ?>—I would always reckon 
the time at an hour. I should expect the driver to be 
at his engine an hour before his train started. 

37,559. How long a time is he with his engine after 
arriving at Cork ?—He leaves his engine at the 
engine shed before getting into Cork. 

37,560. How long on the average is the train late ? 
—I daresay that it would always average from 20 
minutes to half an hour late. 

87,561. (Mr. Galt.) In winter is it not a longer 
time late?—Yes, it is more so in winter than in 
summer, 

37,562. Would you say an hour ?—It would not 
average an hour. 

37,563. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you state that it is a 
peremptory rule that if a man has not eight hours 
clear for sleep he is not to come back with the engine ? 
—He is not to come back. 

37,564. (Earl of Belmore.) Can you give us the 
hours of arrival and departure more precisely. At 
what hour does the train from Dublin arrive at Cork 
according to the time-table ?—I cannot tell you exactly 
the time, but the time occupied is from about 10 at 
night till 10 in the morning. The train leaves Dublin 
at half-past 10 at night and gets to Cork at about 10 
o’clock the next morning. 

37,565. Would the engine-driver get away from his 
engine at once ?—He would have to write his report. 
If you say that he took 20 minutes he would get away 
at from half-past 10 to 11. 

37,566. When must he be on his engine again >— 
At half-past 9 or a quarter to 10. 

37,567. It is always during the daytime that they 
are there, and not during the night P—Yes. 

37,568. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has he not to be at the 
engine shed an hour before starting?—He starts at 
half-past. 10. 

37,569. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not consider night 
work more severe than day work ?—Yes, it is so. 
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37,570. What difference would you make with regard 
to time; how many hours less of night work would 
you consider equal to day work ?—Nearly all our 
goods trains are run at night. 

37,571. What difference do you think it would be 
proper to make, assuming that night work is more 
severe than day work, how many hours of night work 
would you consider tantamount to 12 hours of day 
work ?—lIt is not so much in time that we reckon it, 
as in miles. I would not give a man so many miles to 
run at night as in the day time. 

37,572. I am considering night labour compared 
with day labour ?—I think that I would give a man 
on the average from an hour to an hour and a half 
through the week more in the daytime than at night. 

37,573. (Mr. Ayrton.) A regular turn of duty, ac- 
cording to your statement, is on the average nearly 
15 hours for two successive nights ?—Yes, you may 
reckon it at 14 hours, 

37,574, Do you think that that is a desirable 
system ?—I do not think that it does any harm if you 
give the men sufficient time between, they only do it 
four times a week. 

37,575. Have you had any complaints from the men 
that they are so fatigued towards the end of the time, 
that they are not able to perform their duty efficiently ? 
—Never with these trains. 

37,576. (Mr. Galt.) If you had a complaint of that 
sort you would change the system ?-—Yes. The hours 
that we have most to complain of are the hours of the 
special trains. 

37,577. (Chairman.) You have mentioned that 
when a man has not an opportunity of getting eight 
hours rest another person has to take out his train ?— 
Yes. 

37,578. In such a case would the man who should 
have gone lose any pay ?>—No, he returns as a pas- 
senger. ; 

37,579. When he has had sufficient rest >—Yes. 

37,580. Would he be in Dublin in proper time to 
take out his train with rest between ?—Yes, he would 
be in time to take the train he should take in his 
ordinary turn. 

37,581. When he gets to Dublin will he have time 
to rest for the ordinary period before starting again ? 
—Yes, he will have the greater part of the day, the 
night, and another day before starting again. 

37,582. Does he lose any pay by that transaction ? 
—No. 

37,583. (Mr. Galt.) What was your object in 


making the change about eight or nine years ago with - 


regard to the goods trains to Cork, was it in order to 
effect a saving to the Company ?—I thought that it 
was a better way of working the traflic altogether, 
and that it caused less delays, and it economized three 
engines for every double trip.. 

37,584. (Earl of Belmore.) You have given us the 
hours for which the men are on duty and off duty on 
the through run, can you give us from memory the 
hours for which they were on duty, and the hours 
during which they were able to take rest in the case 
of the short trips when they went to Thurles and 
back again ?—At that \time there was a considerably 
greater break in the middle when they changed their 
trains. 

37,585. Had they time to go to bed ?—Yes, they 
always went to bed ; they did not return with their 
train but missed a train. 

37,586. Do you think that that was less fatiguing 
to them than the present system ?—I think not; I had 
a long discussion with the drivers before the alteration 
was made and I did not find that they had any objection 
to it 

37,587, (Mr. Ayrton.) What necessity is there for 
sending these men out with the special trains after 
these long trips. Why are not other people employed ? 
—They are. 

37,588. Are we to understand that it is not the 
practice to send out these men with special trains 
after their long trips ?—No, we have a set of men who 
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run with the special trains ; ; they all take their se ns 
as special men a month in rotation. 

37,589. But does it occur occasionally that they are 
sent with special trains after their long trips r—It 
may occur occasionally, but never with less rest than 
T have stated. 

37,590. How often do you think it has occurred in 
the course of a year that a man has been sent with a 
special train after he has had a long trip to Cork, or 
to Cork and back ?—I do not think that it would 
occur more than three or four times to each man, if so 
much, 

87,591. Is it on account of an unforeseen traffic ?— 
Yes. 

37,592. (Earl of Belmore.) Wow long does a man 
run the trip to Cork, is it for a limited number of 
weeks ?—They take a trip to Cork, and to Limerick 
Junction, and to Nenagh. 

37,593. Do you mean to say that the same man 
never takes two successive trips to Cork ?—He takes 
two successive trips to Cork, and then two successive 
trips to Limerick Junction, and then two successive 
trips to Nenagh, they are run in the same way but 
shorter hours. 

37,594. So that a man only has these long hours 
twice out of six trips '—Yes, four times out of twelve 
trips. 

37,595. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any of them com- 
plained to you of the length of these trips >—I always 
encourage them as much as possible to complain to 
me. 

37,596. Have they in fact complained to you of the 
length of these trips to Cork ?—I had a considerable 
complaint from a man on one of the Cork trains about 
two months ago, he was kept shunting at several 
stations, so that he arrived at the end of his journey 
about five hours late, and he complained of it. 

37,597. (Chairman.) Did you take steps with re- 
gard to that circumstance P—I always report such a 
thing to the traffic department. 

37,598. Was an alteration made when you reported 
that circumstance ?—I confess that I have never been 
very well satisfied with the way in which the com- 
plaints have been attended to. 

37,599. Are you certain that in that case the man 
slept there, and did not come back with the return 
trip. I mean when he was kept five hours shunting, 
going down to Cork, as I understand you ?—-It was 
a train from Cork to the Limerick Junction and back. 

37,600. (Mr. Galt.) Would it occasion much incon- 
venience to the company, if you found that the men 
were over worked under the present system, to revert 
to your old practice of eight or nine years ago. Would 
you find it seriously disadvantageous to the company ? 
—TI think that it would be a disadvantage to the men. 
I think that the gain would be very small. 

37,601. You mean the gain to the men?—Yes, 
because that is not the kind of traffic in which we have 
to complain most of the men being over worked. Our 
special traffic is mostly the traffic which causes the 
men to be overworked. 

37,602. (Chairman.) With reference to complaints, 


The witness withdrew. 


JOHN CALLAGHAN examined. 


37,614. (Chaitrman.) Are you a goods engine- 
driver on the Great Southern and Western Railway ? 
—Yes. 

37,615. How long have you held that post : 2— 
Within eight years. 

37,616. Were you employed previously to that with 
passenger trains ?—Yes, as fireman. 

37,617. Had you any cord communication between 
the euard and the driver in the passenger trains ?— 
There i is one. 

37,618. Was there one when you were working 
there ?—-No. I was principally on the branch line, 
on the Killarney and Tralee line, and I believe there 
is no occasion for such a communication there. 
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with whom would it rest to take notice of any com-_ 


plaint which had been made ?—I have always repontam 


it to the traffic department. 

37,603. Have you carried it further?—In a ond 
many cases, when I thought that the traffic department 
did not pay sufficient attention to the complaint, I 
have brought it directly before my directors. 

37,604. Is it not the custom upon your line to leave 
the arrangements as regards the men and the loco- 
motive engines entirely with their super eee 
Yes. 

37,605. Is it not the usual plan for you to represent 
directly to the board what you wish to say ?>—I repre- 
sent a thing of that kind first to the traflic department 
in order that they may have the chance of rectifying 
it, and if it is not rectified I complain. 

37,606. (Mr. Galt.) You,have to apply first to the 
traffic superintendent before making any change ?— 
Before making any complaint. The way in which a 
man gets over worked as a general rule is by being kept 
by different station-masters without any attention being 
paid to what work he has done before. Men have 
worked for a great length of time, a number of station- 
masters have kept them a long time at work so that 


the work has become excessive, and in a case of that — 


kind I compiain to the traffic department about it, and 
I expect them to rectify it, and if they do not rectify 
it I complain to my directors. 

37,607. (Chairman.) When you complain to the 
directors do you always get reparation ?—They have 
taken a great deal of pains about it, but I do not think 
that they have done it in the right way. I think that 
the traffic is not sufficiently well organised for the 
purpose ; it is organisation which is required. 

37,608. What do you include in the word “ organi- 
zation ?”—I think that when a special train is ordered 
to go into the country to attend a fair, something like 
a time-table ought to be given to me, so that I may 
know where that engine and that engine-driver ade 
and when they will be back. 

37,609. That is now left vague?—-Extremely vague, 
The man may be knocked about by one station-master 
after another, until at last his hours are excessive, and 
I do not know where he is. I have had drivers away 
from me for four days, and I have not known where 
they have been. 

37,610. Nor what they have been doing all that 
time ?>—Just so. 

37,611. (Earl of Belmore.) Of course you do not 
know when you may expect them back again ?—No; 
it causes great inconvenience. 

87,612. Do you mean that in such a case as that 
the man has been four days at work, or has he’ had 
some intervais of rest p—He has had some intervals of 
rest, but I do not know what he has been doing ; he , 
cannot go away until his guard tells him that he has 
finished his journey and can go away. | 

37,613. Who regulates the time-table for him, It } 
is not left, I suppose, to hap-hazard ?—It 1s left to hap- | 
hazard more than I think it should be. Those are the 
things of which I think the men have most reason to ° 
complain. 


37,619. Have you had any experience of the cord 
communication >—No. 


37,620. In your present work of driving the goods — 


trains, do you find that you have all the proper meaus 
and appliances for performing your work satisfac- 
torily >—Yes. 

37,621. The engine and the road are in good order ? 
~-Yes. There is one line which I would say is not. 
the best, namely, the Killarney line. 

37, 622, Do you run over that line ?—Yes. 

37,623. What is the matter with it ?—I think that 
it should be renewed. 

37,624, Is it very rough ?—It is rather in a bad 
way. ; 
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$7,625. Do you think that there is any risk of an 


- engine leaving the road ?—I should not say that. 


37,626. Do you think that it is. sufficiently bad to 
damage it ?—It is not of the best. 

37,627. Are your hours such that you can work 
without undue fatigue?—As regards the hours, I 
have three different journeys to perform, three different 
routes. I run from Cork to Fermoy on one day, and 
on the following day from Cork to the Limerick 
Junction, 

37,628. What is the length of the hours on the two 
days which you have mentioned ?—They are both 
about the same, about 17 hours. 

37,629. With intervals of rest during that period ? 
—With the Limerick Junction train we leave Cork at 
7 in the morning, and we are due at the Limerick 
Junction at 29 minutes after 12, and then from half- 
past 12 we are occupied in shunting for, I suppose, 
about an hour after that, and then again the time of 
out departure is at 5 p.m.; that is about four hours to 
rest at the junction. 

37,630. At the end of that day’s work do you find 
any difficulty in performing your work in an efficient 
manner ?>—We do find ourselves fatigued enough after 
the journey. 

37,631. Do your firemen ever fall asleep on the 
engine ?—No. 

37,632. What wages do you get ?—7s. a day. 

37,633. (Mr. Ayrton.) The next day after that 
day’s work what do you do?—The next day is shed 
day. Iam due with the Limerick Junction train at 
11.10 p.m., and the next day is shed day. 

37,634. How long have you to work on the shed 
day ?—I am on duty from about 9, or half-past 9, 
up to about 2 o’clock, five hours, 

37,635. (Earl of Belmore.) The next day where 
do you go?—To Fermoy. 

37,636. How many hours are you on duty that 


day ?—We are on duty next morning, leaving Cork at: 


3°50 with the Fermoy goods train, and we are due at 
Fermoy at 6.57 a.m. We then run with the second 
train at 10 a.m., from Fermoy to Mallow, and back 
again from Mallow to Fermoy at 1.30 p.m. Then we 
leave for Cork, at 4 p.m., and we are occupied in 
shunting intermediately. 

37,637, When do you arrive in Cork?—At 6.57 

m. 

37,638. Then you are on duty from 3 in the morning 
until 7 at night, about 16 hours ?—Yes. 

37,639. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have four hours waiting 
at Mallow ?—We are kept shunting pretty closely at 
Mallow. 

37,640. The whole four hours ?—No, about an hour 
or two, but we are on duty then. We leave at 1.30 
again for Fermoy. 
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37,641. How much time at Fermoy have you for 
rest ?—We are kept shunting the whole time. 

37,642. (Mr. Galt.) Are you able to keep your time 
pretty well ?—-Yes, with the exception of the first 
train in the morning, which consists of a very heavy 
train from Cork. The passenger train leaves Fermoy 
at 8 a.m., and as long as we are in Fermoy for that 
passenger train we consider it safe. The time ap- 
pointed in the tables is 6.57, but we are seldom in by 
that time, we are nearly every morning half an hour 
late ; we consider it very good time if we get in at 
half-past 7. 

37,643. (Chairman.) After this longest period of 
time, are we to understand that you still perform your 
duties in a proper manner ?>—We do. 

37,644, What refreshment do you take when you 
are working, what do you find the best for your work ? 
P A. bottle of stout generally, if I find any oceasion 
or it. 

37,645. Speaking generally, do you think that your 
mates in the locomotive department do what is best as 
to the refreshment which they take when they have 
long hours, do they take what seems to be the best 
thing for them ?—We are not allowed, nor are we 
supplied. The refreshments at the railway saloons 
consist of beverages, bottled porter, and nothing more. 

37,646. You are not allowed to take spirits ?— 
No. 

37,647. (Mr. Ayrton.) But cannot you go outside ? 
—WNo, we are not supposed to go outside or to leave 
our engine at all, but we might take a bottle of stout. 

37,648, Are not portable flasks a common thing in 
Treland ?—We cannot afford to have portable flasks. 

37,649. (Mr. Galt.) You have two shed days in the 
week ?—Yes. 

37,650. And on each of those Gays you have not 
more than four or five hours duty ?>—About four or 
five hours. 

37,651. Do you find that a great relief ?-—We do. 

37,652. So that on the whole you do not consider 
that you have much to complain of ?—No, with the 
exception of those two trains which I have men- 
tioned. I will leave it to your consideration ; the 
hours are from 16 to 17 for each day’s work. 

37,653. (Chairman.) You have not found these 
hours spoil your health ?—No. 

37,654. (Mr. Galt.) There could not conveniently 
be any other arrangement than that, could there ?—Y 
do not know ; I daresay that there might be. 

37,654a. What arrangement would you suggest ; the 
journey must be performed; you could not stop the 
journey and have another man for the difference of an 
hour or two ?—We have three men to do this work 
for the Fermoy and Limerick junction trains, and if 
we had a fourth man we could get a shed day earlier. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 3 o’clock, at Cork 
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37,655. (Chairman.) You represent the superinten- 
dent’s department of the Cork and Bandon Line ?>— 
Yes. y 

87,656. How long have you held that position >— 
About three months now ; the superintendent is ill, 
and I am working during that time, but at all times 
for the last 138 years I have acted in his absence ; 
I shall be in the service of this company 20 years in 
2, 


37,657. You are thoroughly acquainted with the 
working of the line?—Yes. 

37,658. What is the length of the system under 
rour management ?>—We have a direct line from Cork 
to Bandon of 20 miles, and at the distance of 13} miles 
from Cork there is a branch line on to Kinsale. We 
are working the Kinsale line; the two together are 
31 miles. 

37,659. What is the number of trains in the day 
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each way ?—T'o Bandon we have four passenger trains 
in and out, and generally two goods trains. 

37,660. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean four passenger 
trains each way ?—Yes. 

37,661. (Chairman.) Do you regulate the hours of 
the work performed by the men who are not in the 
locomotive department ?—Yes. 

37,662. What is the ordinary length of the 
hours at present ?—It depends upon the work which 
they have. A man could do 12 hours work pro- 
vided the work was not continuous during the 12 
hours. I may explain that. Supposing that a man 
comes to work at 8 in the morning, he may work 
till 8 in the evening, but during that time there are 
perhaps intervals during which he is not really at 
work; he is not working during the whole time, 
although he is on duty. 

37,663. What is the length of time per day for 
which the passenger guards work ?—A passenger 
guard who works for a day, generally runs three 
trains out and three in, making six trains; he com- 
mences duty at a quarter to 9 in the morning, and 
ends his duty at 20 minutes to 10 at night, but during 
that time there is a cessation of work from half-past 
11, which is the train by which he arrives at Cork, 
until 8, that is three anda half hours of cessation ; 
and further, when he arrives at Bandon by a train 
leaving Cork at 6, he does nothing you may say for 
an hour ‘and a half, say from a quarter past 7 until 
half-past eight o’clock. 

37,664. (Mr. Galt.) Has he any duties to perform 
during the interval >—No. 2 

37,665. (Chairman.) Do you regulate the work of 
the goods guards ?—Yes, a goods guard always runs 
two trains in the day, but he sometimes runs three. 

37,666. When he runs three trains, how long would 
he be employed ; how long would he be away from 
home continuously on duty ?—He goes home twice 
during the interval. 

37,667. Twice in his day’s work he is at home ?— 
Yes; one goods guard runs at 2.25 at night, and he 
remains in Bandon until 7.20 the next morning ; he 
runs 20 miles and rests about four hours in Bandon : 
there is a sleeping room in Bandon for the guards. 
That man starts at 7.20, arriving back in Cork, and 
after running 20 miles he is released from duty. Then 
he comes on duty at about 12.30, which [gives about 
four hours more at home, and runs one train to and 
from Bandon. I have said that we may run more goods 
trains ina day. If we have occasion to run more 
goods trains in a day, the same guard runs at an 
earlier hour and is back in the evening, the hours 
varying very much according to the exigencies of the 
traffic. We may have to keep back trains to meet 
western fairs and so on, but his day in the usual 
course would be over at about half-past 3 to half-past 
4 o’clock. 

37,668. You are speaking of the same guard P—The 
same guard. 

37,669. How long an interval of rest would he have 
after that period of work, with the breaks which you 
have mentioned, before he is called out again ?—A bout 
six and a half hours. Assuming it to be at the latest 
7 o’clock, he would have until half-past 1; he com- 
mences again at 2.25. 

37,670. Have you any complaints from the men as 
to the want of longer rest, the intervals which you 
have given us being all short ?—No complaints, 

37,671. Do you consider the rest sufficient ?—I do. 

37,672. (Mr. Galt.) Are there times when there 
is extra labour during which the men are em- 
ployed for extra hours ?—Yes, on fair-days; for in- 
stance, to-morrow there will be a little extra time for 
the men; but the goods loaders at Cork have extra 
time every day. 

37,673. (Chairman.) What ‘are their hours ? — 
There is one class of men who begin at half-past 6. 
With the goods loaders from half-past 6 until half- 
past 8 at night is the average time. 

37,674. Have they intervals for meals ?>—They have 
no intervals away from the station for meals. They 
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are supposed to be on duty during the time they are 
allowed to take their meals, lit eeba 

37,675. (Earl of. Belmore.) But they always get 
their night in bed 2—Yes. inh 

37,676. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the man working hard i 
the yard all day, or only intermittently P—You may 
say that it is in spurts, just as the goods come in; 
sometimes the men may do continuous work for some 
time, and sometimes there’are intervals. The work is 
good hard work, but not too hard. tay 

37,677. Is it absolutely necessary to keep the goods 
yard open so long ?>—The gates are closed at 6,and we | 
work an hour or so after that time to clear off inside. 

37,678. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you a large goods 
traffic ?—A very large goods traffic. Our tonnage. 
last. year was 60,000 tons on 20 miles. ; 

37,679. Have you much cattle traffic ?—We have.’ 

37,680. That, I suppose, is coming up the other way 
from the country ?—The goods are both ways, but the 
cattle traffic is coming up. Last year there were _ 
65,623 head of cattle, and it runs in this way: the — 
horned cattle were 7,073 ; sheep, 13,395; pigs, 44,257; 
calves, 465 ; lambs, 483; making a total of 65,623 on 
31 miles, including the Kinsale branch. 

37,681. (Chairman.) As regards the Kinsale branch, 
how are the hours arranged there ?—There are only 
two trains each way on that line to Cork. 

37,682. Do they run from the junction on to Cork? © 
—We run through to Cork at present, and have done / 
so for, perhaps, the lasteight or nine years. Previously 
to that we ran to the junction in many cases. 

37,683. Do the same guards work that branch who 
work the main line >—No; one guard runs from Cork 
to Kinsale, and vice versd for the four trains; he lives 
in Kinsale. The first train in the morning is from 
Kinsale to Cork, the same guard goes back ; he comes 
to Cork again at 3 in the evening, and goes back 
and remains there, that is his day’s work; his mileage 
is 96 miles; his work is the lightest of the lot. Those 
are all mixed trains. 

37,684. Have there been any alterations in the 
mode of working the railway in the last few years ?— 
No. 

87,685. Under what regulations is the line worked ? 
—The staff regulations for working a single line, © 

37,686. Have you occasionally to change the ap- 
pointed place for trains passing owing to irregularity ? 
—We have. 

37,687. How do you proceed in the case of one 
train’ being late when a delay would be involved in 
the case of the other train ?—Unless the delay is seen 
beforehand we do not make an alteration. ; . 

37,688. Suppose that it is telegraphed along?— 
Then we make an alteration. 

37,689. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you merely send 
the staff by hand, or do you break through your rules 
and change the stopping place by telegraph ?>—We 
send the staff by hand ; there may be an extreme case, 
perhaps once in five years, where we may break the 
rules, but I only remember one case for the last 10 
years ; that was a very extreme case. 

37,690. (Chairman.) Is much loss of time caused 
by the staff?—Sometimes, but the distance at the 
outside is not: more than six miles between the 
stations. 

37,691. (Mr. Galt.) What was the extreme case to 
which you have referred ?—I do not know the case 
exactly now. I can have it for you in the morning, 
but it is on my mind. | 

37,692. Supposing that another case of the same 
kind occurred, would you break through the rules ?— 
I do not know at this moment. 

37,693. You say that there was an extreme case in 
which you broke through the rules. If what you 
consider an extreme case happened to-morrow, would 
you break through the rules again ?—I must have the 
case exactly before me) before I can answer that 
question. Suppose I hear of any accident, I will have 
to ask a man a question, he gives me an answer; the 
answer to my first question would adduce another, and 
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so on till the report is.sifted. Then I know whether 
I can stretch a point or not. 

37,694. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any. staff section 
longer than seven miles ?—No. 

37,695. Have you a separate staff for each section ? 
Yes. From Bandon to Kinsale Junction is the longest, 
that is six miles and three-quarters. Then we have 


- from Kinsale Junction to Waterfall, and from Cork to 


Waterfall. 


37,696. Have you any occasion to use tickets >— 
Yes, daily we use tickets. 

37,697. How many tickets do you issue upon one 
stafi >—I do not know exactly, for I have not summed 
them up. 

37,698. I mean how many in succession when you 
keep the staff back ?—We may in some cases use two 
in the interval of the staff being used, but as a rule it 
is generally one. On fair days we may use two in 
some cases, but that would be an exception. 

37,699. What is the interval between the dispatch 
of each two trains ?—That is regulated by our printed 
rules ; it would depend upon whether it was a goods 
train or a passenger train, We would not send a 
goods train before a passenger train in a period of less 


than 20 minutes, and if it is a passenger train we 
_ should send it 10 minutes before a goods train. 


37,700. Is that all specified in the rules ?>—Yes ; 
there is another period of five minutes ; that is all 
rinted in the book of rules. 
37,701. On what occasion is there so short an inter- 
val as five minutes ?—I am not quite sure about that at 


_ this moment. 


37,702. (Mr. Galt.) Does it frequently happen that 
trains do not pass each other at the places which 
are set down for them in consequence of one of 
the trains being late >—No, not frequently ; that very 


_ rarely happens, but it does happen. 


37,703. In the event of a train breaking down, 
would you use the staff ?—No ; in the event of a train 
breaking down, the staff we will suppose is in its 
possession,—that train stays where it is, and sends on 
the staff to the next point with instructions, if the 
staff is necessary, to proceed further ; but if the help 
is wanted our written instructions are sent down at 
the time, supposing that the guard of a train finds that 
he has not the material for writing he will then send 
word. 

37,704, (Mr. Ayrton.) If s train was siueiiied to 
have broken down short of the passing place of a 
station, and that it would reyuire two hours or three 
hours to repair the damage, the train which was 
coming to that station would have to wait the three 
hours unless the staff was sent on by hand ?—Yes, 
but that in the first place would be scarcely possible, 
for the distance is only six or seven miles. The staff or 
ticket might be sent over that length of line in the 
easiest way in an hour and a half. In the case of a 
break down midway it would only take half the time. 

37,705. Are there many occasions of the guard 
starting without a staff or a ticket pe ee would you 
call “many ?” 

37;706. Once in six months, for ems r—Yes; I 
would say about once in six months; a thing of that 
kind might occur in about that time. 

37,707. What is the rule in such a case, is it to go 
back or to go forward?—To go forward if possible 
with safety. 

37,708. Then when the man goes forward do you 
telegraph back ?—Send hack and forward if necessary. 

37,709. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that you could 


work the line as satisfactorily with the telegraph 


_ alone without the staff system ?—I should not like to 


venture it. 


37,710. (Mr. spice ) ae you not telegraph sta- 
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tions and. telegraph clerks?—No, except at the 
termini. We have at the Kinsale Junction a tele- 
graph, but it is not what is called a competent station ; 
it does not require it very much, and the Telegraph 
Company do not. supply a clerk for it. 

37,711. (Mr. Galt.) Is it long since you adopted the 
staff system ?—Yes, I think for about 14 or 15 years. 
I could not tell exactly. 

37,712. (Chairman.) Are any alterations being 
effected at present in the state of the permanent way ? 
—Yes; for the last two years or better it has been 
constantly improving, and it is now almost renewed, 
but we have the engineer of the permanent way in 
attendance, and he might tell you more minutely on 
ae i ppint, 

7,113. (Earl of Belmore.) And he can tell us 
Re the portion of the line which is liable to be 
flooded >—He can; he was not there at the time of 
the flood which caused the accident, but there has 
been a flood since. 

37,714. Is not the line liable to be flooded in a high 
flood ?—No ; it was flooded once in the year 1873, 
when the accident occurred. We know it by ‘he 
accident,” as it was the most remarkable accident 
which we had. A claim arose out of it. That flood 
was the only flood that we had had on the line for 18 
years previous to my knowledge, and since that time 
it was once flooded, but about 14 inches lower than the 
flood of 1873. 

37,715. Was the cause of that flooding that the 
embankment at that part was not made high enough ? 
—The cause of it was that the river, running over 
Bandon higher than the level of the town, forced its 
way, Sweeping away a wall in the direction of the 
railway ; it then ran down and the water was carried 
on to the railway. The railway being flooded to 
such an extent was owing to this accident in the 
town of Bandon. We should have had a flood on the 
line, but it would not have swept away the ballast, nor 
have caused that accident. 

87,716. Did it occur to your directors after that 
flood to consider whether it would be well for a short 
distance to raise the level of the line >—Yes, and that 
has been done. 

37,717. Do you know to what extent ?—Not 
exactly ; the engineer will tell you minutely on that 
point. 

37,718. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what pace do you gene- 
rally travel ?—We do the journey to Bandon now in 
an hour and 10 minutes, and have done so since 18738. 

37,719. (Earl of Belmore.) Stopping how many 
times ?—Five times. 

37,720. Do all trains stop five times ?—Not all; 
four ot five do so. 

37,721. (Mr. Galt.) Do any trains go from here 
to Bandon without stopping?—No. We have one 
train which stops only at Ballinhassig and Upton ; 
that train is allowed an hour and five minutes. 

37,722. (Mr. Ayrton.) How can they pass a station 
without stopping to take the staff ?—They go slowly ; 
the station master is ready to hand it to the driver; 
they almost stop. They sometimes take it off a stand. 

37,723. Your staff system compels you to bring 
yourself nearly to a stop at every station ?—Yes. 

37,724, (Mr. Galt.) Is an hour and 10 minutes 
your fastest train going 20 miles p—Yes; we do not 
allow anything faster at present when they stop at all 
stations. 

37,725. Is that from the bad state of the line?—Yes, 
it was on the recommendation of Colonel Rich at the 
time of the accident which J have mentioned; but now 
that the line is ina very good state we most likely 
shall do it in 10 minutes less, the subject is under 
consideration. 


The witness withdrew. 
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the Gork and Bandon railway ?—Yes. 
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37,727. Do you run on the main line from Cork to 


Bandon ?>— Yes. 
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37,728. Will you describe your hours of work, when 
you leave Cork in the morning, and so on ?-—I leave 
Cork at a quarter to 9. 

37,729. At what time do you get home ?—I am 
back at half-past 11. I leave Cork at 3 o’clock and 
am back at 20 minutes to 6, leaving again at 6, and 
being back at 20 minutes to 10. 

37,730. You have three trips in the day ?—Three 
down and three up. 

37,781. Do you find that the rest in the middle of 
the day relieves you sufficiently to enable you to per- 
form your work satisfactorily >—The rest which I 
have in the middle of the day just gives me time to 
go to my dinner and have a walk. 

37,7382. You walk back to work ?—I have a little 
recreation, a little walk. 

37,738. Do you find that that enables you to keep 
fresh enough for the remainder of the day’s work ?—I 
am obliged to think so, for I must do it. 

37,734. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many years have you 
been so engaged ?—I have been in the company’s 
service for about 26 years. 

37,7385. You do not seem to have suffered in health ? 
—No, but I am breaking down in the years coming 
on, I am not so good as I was 20 years ago. 

37,7386. (Chairman.) How long have you been a 
passenger guard ?—About 18 years; I was running 
the mail, from the time when we got the contract for 
the mail, until about four or five. years since ; the 
other guard was put off, and I was then changed to 
the day work. I spent 15 or 16 years at the night 
work. 

37,737. (Earl of Belmore.) Is there no night mail 
now ?—There is; the goods train goes with the 2.25 
mail train at night, but I do not go with it. 
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37,738. (Chairman.) Have you any difficulty with 
regard to being furnished with tools and other equip- 


ments in your van ?—No, I always get anything that | 


I look for. 

37,739, Are the signals of such a kind that you can 
follow their working properly ?—Yes. 

37,740. You have no difficulty, you think, except 
that the hours are rather long ?—I think that the 
hours are rather long. I may say that I have 134 
hours in the day, with the exceptions of the few hours 
which I have in the middle of the day off. 

37,741. But that is four hours that you are away 
from the station in the middle of the day, is it not ?— 
Oh, no. 

37,742. ‘Three and a half hours ?>—I am generally 
at the station at 2 o’clock, sometimes at a quarter 
past 2. 

37,743. (Mr. Galt.) When you deduct three and a 
half hours from 18 hours. do you think that you have 
to work longer than you have aright to expect ?— 
Indeed, I think so. 

37,744. (Chairman.) But I suppose that there are 
other men on the railways who are much harder 
worked as far as you know ?—I think that that is the 
hardest work. 

37,745. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that if you 
went away from your situation people would be 
deterred from the employment in consequence of the 
length of time that you work ?—No doubt other people 


would come and take the situation. uy 


37,746. Many people.would probably be glad to 
come ?—They would. 

37,747. (Mr. Galt.) What are your wages ?—22s. ; 
and I have only had that amount in the last two years ; 
it has been increased in the last two years. 


The witness withdrew. 


Davip BRANHAM examined. 


37,748. (Chairman.) You area goods guard on the 
Cork and Bandon Railway ?—Yes. 

37,749. How Jong have you been in that position ? 
—16 years the Ist of June next. 

37,750. Will you describe your hours of work ?—I 
have very long hours; sometimes I have to be up at 
2 o’clock in the morning. 

37,751. Do you commence work at 2 o’clock in the 
morning ?—Yes. 

87,752. You then go to Bandon ?—Yes. 

37,753. How long do you stop there ?—From about 
half-pust 3 or 4 o’clock, according as the mail arrives ; 
half-past 8 is our regular time of arrival, and we 
remain there until 20 minutes past 7. We take a 
stretch and go on a mattress for two hours. 

37,754. Do you find that the rest which yon get 
sleeping in that way is of considerable use ?—It is of 
considerable use. 

37,755. When do you get back to Cork ?—At 20 
minutes to 9, or 25 minutes to 9. 

37,756. How long have you for rest then ?—The 
regular duty is to leave here at 12.40 with the goods 
train; if we have two goods trains we leave at 11.45, 


and we are back here at 2.45, and leave again at 3.30, 
and are back at about half-past 7. 

37,757. Then you are off ?—Yes, until 2 o’clock in 
the morning, but this does not always occur ; it is 
only very seldom. 

37,758. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that the regular system 
from day to day ?—Yes; the work is over at 4 
o'clock. 


37,759. ( Chairman.) Commencing at 2?—Yes,and | | 


if there is a train after that it is what we eall over- 
time ; but the regular day is from 2 in the morning 
till 4 in the afternoon. 

387,760. With a rest at Bandon ?—Yes. 

37,761. (Earl of Belmore.) At what time do you 
generally go to bed on the day of your ordinary hours’ 
work ?— About 9 o’clock. 

37,762. And you have from that time till about 
half-past one ?>—Yes. 


37,763. (Chairman.) Do you find that sufficient? 


—Yes; werestin Bandon. _ 

37,764. Do you find that the signals and the ma- 
terials for your work, speaking generally, are sufficient? 
—Yes, with the rest in Bandon. 


The witness withdrew. 


Maurice SULLIVAN examined. 


37,765. (Chairman.) Are you a signalman on the 
Cork and Bandon Railway ?—Yes. 

37,766. How long have you been in that position 
—Two years. _ 

37,767. At what station are you posted >—At the 
Cork end, the Cork station. 

37,768. Do you attend merely to the signalling, or 
to other duties >—The signals and the points, 

37,769. Is it in a raised box?—A: box on the 
ground. 

37,770. Have you a telegraph instrument ?>—No. 

37,771. Then you have nothing to do but with the 
points and the semaphore signals ?—I have the points 
and the signals, 
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8 until 8. 


37,773. Who is on duty at night ?—A night man 


comes on. 
37,774. Do you never work at night ?—No. 


37,775. How long does the night man work?—From 


8 until 6. 

37,776. Who does the work from 6 in the morning 
until 8 in the morning ?>—There is no work from 6 
until 8. 

37,777. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you always work in the 
day, and does the other man always work in the night, 
or do you shift about ?—I always work in the day ; 
he acts as night man and watchman. . 


How many hours do you work ?—From _ 
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37,778. (Chairman.) There is not much signalling 
to do at: night >—There are two trains. 

37,779. Have you hours at intervals for your meals ? 
\—I take my meals in the house ; it is a small house. 

37,780. There are some intervals during the day 
when no-trains pass /—Yes, about half-past 2. There 
are no trains passing from 1 o’clock or 20 minutes 
past 1 until 3 o’clock. 

37,781. (Mr. Ayrton.) In fact, your work through- 
out the 12 hours is only every half-hour ?—There is 
shunting engines which are working up and down 
making up the goods. 

37,782. (Chairman.) You attend to that ?—Yes. 

37,783. Do you find that the signals work satisfac- 
torily >—They do very well. 

37,784. What is the distance of your distant signal 
from your signal box ?—About 200 yards. 

37,785. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there no more distant 
signal than 200 yards ?>—That is going out ; the junc- 
tion is convenient ; it is about a mile and a quarter on, 
and there are other signals on that again. The signals 
are very near; the one which I work is only 200 yards. 


The witness 


Mr. JopN WILLIAM 


37,796. (Chairman.) You are the permanent way 
Engineer on the Cork and Bandon railway ?>—Yes. 

37,797. How long have you held that office ?— 
Since the 10th of March 1878. 

_ 87,798. Have there been any material alterations as 

to the state of the permanent way since that period ? 
—wWhen I came it was in very bad order, and since 
then it has been almost entirely renewed. 

37,799. In what manner has it been renewed, as 
regards the material used ?—I relaid six miles of the 
line entirely. I fished the remainder of the line, and 
renewed the sleepers wherever they were required, 
and put in fastenings, and new points, and steel 
crossings. 

37,800. In fish-jointing that portion were you able 
to straighten up the rails and otherwise improve it ? 
—Any rails which I could not straighten and make 
practically perfect I threw out and did not use 
again. 

37,801. (Earl of Belmore.) How do you fasten 
your rails to the sleepers ?—There is a cast-iron chair. 

87,802. You do not do it merely by spikes Pp—No. 
There is a double head rail on most of the line. We 
have 154 miles with a double head rail, and a. cast- 
iron chair and an iron spike outside it. 

37,803. (Chairman.) Having double-headed rails 
you propose turning them, I suppose ?—Yes. 

37,804. As regards the bridges, are they in good 
repair ?—There were two timber bridges on the line, 
we have taken away one of them, and I have built 
stone abutments, and the girders will be put on in the 
course of a fortnight at the outside. The other 
timber bridge has been repaired and will be renewed 
with stone. 

37,805. ( Mr. Galt.)-Was not.the line in a very 
bad state some years ago?—It was very bad about 
two years ago when Colonel Rich was here. 

37,806. Has the whole of the line been to a great 
extent renewed ?—Five and a half miles near Bandon 
have been entirely renewed, those rails were single 
head rails and we could not turn them. 

37,807. (Earl of Belmore.) I understood from the 
acting superintendent that the permanent way had 
been altogether raised ? — Yes, it has been lifted. 
When I began to relay the line at the Bandon end, the 
banks and cuttings had been made for a double line, 
and I formed a second line before taking up the 
original line, and instead of gravel I put down a good 
sized bank of broken stones and gravel at the top 
of if. 

37,808. To what extra height at the point where the 
flood was did you put the gravel ?—It was about 6 or 
8 inches. 

37,809. Do you think that that is sufficient to pre- 
vent another flood >—We have had a flood since, but 


| 
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37,786. Trains are never at. speed when they come 
up to your signal ?—About five miles an hour. 

37,787. (Mr. Galt.) How long have you been with 
the company ?—I was 20 years on the Great Southern 
line, and I have been two years here. 


37,788. Has any accident happened on your line ? 
—No. 


37,789. What was your position on the Great 
Southern line ?—A signalman. I worked night and 
day. 

37,790. Did you like the nightwork ?—No. 

37,791. Your mate does not dislike nightwork ?— 
No, he likes it, but I do not like it. He has only two 
trains. 

37,792. And also two hours less time ?—Yes. 

37,793.,On the Great Southern line what were 
your hours ?—From 7 until 7. 

37,794. Were there many trains >—Only the mail 
and a goods train afterwards. 

37,795. What wages have you ?—About 17s. 6d. 
a week. 


withdrew. 


DorRMAN examined. 


there was no material amount of water on the line. 
I raised the line at another point nearly 4 feet: it 
was at a hollow part near a station, and I raised it 
4 feet to get an easier gradient ; the old gradient was 
supposed to be 1 in 100, but it had sunk until it was 
considerably greater, it is now about 1 in 300. 

37,810. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any steep gradients 
on your line ?—1 in 100 is now the ruling gradient. 

37,811. Generally are the gradients good through- 
out the line >—They are in general. 

37,812. You go at a very slow rate on the line, that 
is not in consequence of any defect in the road, is it? 
—No, the road is fit to go at a moderate pace, up, I 
should say, to 40 miles an hour. About two miles of 
the line are relaid with steel rails instead of iron, and 
all the crossings are cast steel. 

37,813. What part of the line is laid with steel 
rails >—From the 154 mile post to the 17 mile post, 
namely, one mile and a half, is laid in one length with 
steel rails, and then there is about half a mile laid here 
and there with them in other places. 

37,814. (Chairman.) On the Cork and Bandon 
line >—Yes ; we have relaid about two miles. 

37,815. (Mr. Galt.) Is the traffic vary great where 
you have laid the steel rails ?—No, it is not heavier 
there than anywhere else; it is at the Bandon end ; 
but the gradients and curves there are worse than in 
other places. 


37,816. (Chairman.) On the Kinsale Branch have 
alterations been effected iately ?—Very little up to 
the present time. I have almost entirely renewed one 
bad timber bridge. 

37,817. Is the road there in a defective state r—It 
is only in moderately good work. I have a quantity 
of new rails and sleepers for it now. 

37,818. Does not it considerably damage the rolling 
stock when the road is in that state ?>—Yes, it injures 
the rolling stock to have the line defective. 

37,819. (Mr. Galt.) When do you expect to have 
the Bandon Line in thorough repair ?— In about 
three years from the present time I hope to have it in 
perfect order all through. 

37,820. (Earl of Belmore.) Including the Kinsale 
part ?—No, not including the Kinsale line. The Kin- 
sale line is only worked by our Company, and we can do 
nothing upon it without permission from the Kinsale 
Company. 

37,821. (Chatrman.) It seems that they have given 
their permission to a certain extent, or is the relaying 
a separate business from keeping that line in repair ? 
—It is a separate business; I can keep it in repair 
without any special directions ; but if I relay it I 
have to get special directions. 

37,822. (Earl of Belmore.) Is there a different 
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engineer for the West Cork line?—I do not think 
that they have any separate engineer, but only a 


superintendent. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


37,823. Do you know the state of that line ?—I 
have been over it, but what I might say would be 


mere guesswork as far as regards the state of the line. 


The witness withdrew. 


WILLIAM MAcNAMARA examined. 


37,824. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver on 
the Cork and Bandon Railway '—Yes. 

37,825. Do you work passenger trains ?—Yes. 

37,826. Do you also run on the branch to Kinsale? 
—No, to Bandon. 

37,827. Are your hours of duty the same as those 
of the passenger guards ?—Yes, quite the same. 

37,828. You get three hours or so of rest in the 
middle of the day at Cork ?—Yes. 

37,829. Do you find that under those circumstances 
you have any difficulty in performing your work 
satisfactorily -—Not the least. 

37,830. Is the permanent way now in such a con- 
dition that you can run over it safely ?—Indeed it is 
in very good condition, 

37,831. It is improved very much ?—Yes. 

37,832. (Mr. Galt.) Can you run over it at a high 
speed with safety ?—Yes. . 

37,833. (Chairman.) What is the speed at which 
you run ?—At from 25 to 30 miles an hour, 

37,834. Are the engines in good order ?—They are. 

37,835. Have you improved much in the rolling 
stock generally in the last three years ?—Very much 
indeed. 

37,836. Have there been any accidents at any time 
on this line owing to the engine or any other vehicle 
of the train going off the road ?—I was at one time in 
a flood at Bandon, in 1878. 

37,837. But that was not from any defect in the 
permanent way itself ?—No. 

37,838. (Earl of Belmore.) You got off the road, 
did you not -—Yes. ‘ 

37,839. Did the rails give way ?—The water in- 
undated the road, and it washed the ballast from under- 
neath the rails, and then the whole thing sank down. 


37,840. Did you get off the embankment, or were 
you going slowly >—I was going slowly, at about 12 
miles an hour. 

37,841. What happened to your train ?—Twwo of the 
carriages and the engine got off, but one remained on 
the rails, 

37,842. But they did not go over the side of the 
embankment ?—No. 

37,843. (Mr. Galt.) Did not you know before you 
started that the line was flooded ?—I did, but I was 
told that it was flooded near Bandon, and this happened 
about a mile and a half or a mile and three quarters on 
this side of Bandon. 

37,844. What depth of water was on the rails P— 
The curve rail of the road was not covered at the 
time, but the lower rail was; and there is about four 
inches difference between the lower rail and the curve 
rail. It happened in a curve and where there was a 
grove of trees intercepting the view. 

37,845. If the line had been in good condition would 
the accident have happened ?—It would have happened 
in any case, because the ballast was washed away. The 
road where the rails were was raised 12 inches over 


the level of the road ; it was a fine description of sand, - 


and the eddying of the water against the sand washed 
it away. 

37,846. (Chairman.) We are to understand that 
you have no difficuity in performing your work with 
safety to yourself and to the passengers ?—Not the 
least. 

37,847. (Mr. Galt.) And all your mates, I suppose, 
are of the same opinion ?—Indeed they are. 

37,848. They have no complaint to make ?—Not the 
least complaint. 


The witness withdrew. 


Epmunp McSweeney examined. 


37,849. (Chairman.) You are head porter at the 
Cork station >—Yes. 


37,850. Do you attend to the passenger department, 
or to the goods >—The passenger department. 


37,851. Whatare your hours of work ?—From half- 
past 7 in the morning until 10 at night. 


37,852. Have you any intervals for going home, or 
for meals ?—I go to breakfast at 9,and am back at 
10, and I go to dinner about 3; I am then off again 
at 6; the next train in is at a quarter to 8, and 
I have from 6 until a quarter to 8 off, and from a 


quarter to 8 until 20 minutes to 10 off, and then we 
have done at about a quarter past 10 and go. 

37,853. You have always time to get home ?—Yes. 

37,854. How many other porters are employed at 
the station ?—All the others have the same hours. 

37,855. How many are there ?—Four men. 

37,856. You have no difficulty in performing your 
work satisfactorily ?—No. | 

37,857. (Mr. Galt.) What wages have you ?—16s. 
a week are my wages. 

37,858. What wages have those men who are under 
you ?—1lés. 


The witness withdrew. 


Tuomas CoGLAN examined. 


37,859. (Chairman.) Are you a platelayer on the 
Cork and Bandon Railway ?>—Yes. . 

37,860. Are you a foreman platelayer ?—Yes. 

37,861. Have you found any difficulty in keeping 
the portion of the road under your charge in a good 
state of efficiency ?—Itis in a good state of efficiency. 

37,862. Can you manage to keep up the ballast in 
the right way ?—Yes. 

37,863. How many men are employed on the same 
length of road ?—My duty is to look over the whole 
length at any time. I am an inspector under the 
engineer. ; 

37,864. How many men are employed under you ? 
—There are six gangs on the line. = 

37,865. How many men are there in each gang ?— 
There are five men in each gang. 

37,866. Do you attend to the Kinsale branch ?— 
No, there is another man there to do that. 

37,367. (Mr. Ayrton.) When'you have been going 
over the line to inspect it, have you ever observed 


any obstruction on it ?—Yes; I walk the line along, 

and I have met with obstructions, and where there 

are new rails laid down, I stay there and do it 
37,868. When you have been walking along the 


line, have you ever found anything upon the line to ’ 


prevent a train going through ?—No., 

37,869. (Earl of Belmore.) Are matiy people to 
be seen walking along the line who have no business 
there >—No,; there might be a person now and then, 
but they do no injury near the Cork and Bandon 
‘Line ; they might come down across by a bridge there, 
making a bit of a short cut. 

37,870. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever seen a train 
stop between two stations on the line >—A goods train 
has stopped at times between Cork and Bandon, going 
up a heavy incline. 

37,871. (Chairman.) That has been owing to the 
incline ?—Yes, a train might come toa stand there 
at times. 


37,872. But the road is in a good state now ?—The 
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road is ina good state now; they have laid down 
steel points and steel crossings. 

37,873. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you a good view of 
‘the line where an incline is, when trains are some- 
times brought to a stand-still ?—Yes, a pretty fair 
view of it. . 

37,874. Is it a straight road ?—Part of it is straight, 
and another part is a curve. 

87,875. Are you not able to see the incline for any 
great distance >—Not for any great distance. 

37,876. (Earl of Belmore.) In what condition are 
the fences at the side of the line ?>—The fences at the 
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side of the line are in pretty good order; there isa 
good lot with no fencing down the whole road, 

37,877. (Mr. Galt.) Does. it often happen. that 
cattle come on the line ?—It is very seldom that 
they do. 

37,878. Have accidents ever occurred from that 
cause ?>—No accidents have occurred from that cause 
on the line; there might be a sheep or a lamb come 
forward in summer time. 

37,879. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then you frighten them off 
the line by blowing a whistle ?—Yes; they jump off 
sometimes, and run away. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. THomas Couran examined. 


37,880. (Chairman.) You are locomotive super- 
intendent and engineer of the Cork and Bandon Rail- 
way ?>—Yes. 

37,881. During the time you have occupied that 
post have there been any considerable alterations 
made as to the locomotives and rolling stock generally ? 
—wWithin the past three years, or more, properly 
within the past two years, we have had two new 
engines and 32 new waggons. 

37,882. No passenger carriages ?—Yes; and the 
old ones have been thoroughly renewed and done up. 
There were two new third-class carriages made to re- 
place old ones that were broken up, and a new second- 
class composite one. 

37,883. May we assume ihat the improvement has 
been considerable ?—Yes, it has been considerable. 

37,884. Do you find that you have sufficient engine 
power to work the line in a thoroughly efficient 
manner ?— Yes, 

37,885. What is the weight of the passenger trains 
generally speaking ?—The passenger trains generally 
consist of about seven vehicles. 

37,886. Have you ever to drive heavy goods trains ? 
—Yes, from 20 to 30 waggons ; our engines are able 
to take them. 

37,887. What is the heaviest gradient on the line ? 
—The heaviest gradient on the line, I think, is 1 in 
85; it is only for a short distance. The prevailing 
gradient is 1 in 100. ; 

37,888. (Mr. Galt.) How long have you been 

locomotive superintendent ?>—I should say about 15 
years. 
; 37,889. (Chairman.) With regard to the Kinsale 
branch, is the road in such a state that the engines 
are liable to be damaged ?—The curves are very sharp ; 
there is no straight piece on the road; it is a series of 
curves throughout. 

37,890. Is the permanent way on that branch in 
sufficicently good order for the proper working of the 
traffic >—I could not say. I have not been over the 
line for some time. 

37,891. We understand that-it belongs to another 
company ?—Yes; and the Cork and Bandon Company 
have the working of it. 

37,892. Therefore you are concerned indirectly 
with respect to the rolling stock that passes over it, 
and the state of the permanent way ?—Yes. " 

37,893. Have you had any reason to consider that 
the engines have been damaged by the state of the 
road ?—They wear out sooner working on the Kin- 
‘sale branch than they do on the main road, that is it 
is worse on tyres. 

87,894. Do you attribute that to the curves ?— 
Yes. 

/ $7,895. And not to the state of the plates >—No. 

37,896. (Mr. Galt.) Some years ago your rolling 
stock was in a very bad state, was it not?—Yes, it 
was.» 

87,397. 1 think I saw it stated in one of Colonel 
Rich’s reports that one locomotive had broken down 
twice in a month ?—That is the fact, 

37,898. Is there a change now for the better >— 
Yes ; we have obtained two new engines from Glasgow, 


one in 1874, and the other in 1875, first-class engines. 
The witness withdrew. 


37,899. How is it that the trains go at so very slow 
rate, is there any defect in the road ?—The last time 
Colonel Rich reported on the road it was in a bad way, 
and he recommended that we should go at a slower 
speed. We have not made any alteration yet, but 
we intend to do so in the time-table for next month. 

37,900. (Earl of Belmore.) You intend to run the 
trains at a greater speed ?—Yes, because the line has 
been put into very good condition. 

37,901. (Mr. Galt.) Both the line and the rolling 
stock ?>—Yes. 

37,902. At what speed do you intend to run in 
future ?—We intend to run between Cork and Bandon 
in an hour, and there are five intermediate stations to 
stop at. I think that will be a very good speed, over 
40 miles an hour, between the stations, taking five 
stoppages. 

37,903. Do you stop at every station >—If we do 
not stop at them we just so as not to pass 
them before the time, if any persons happen to come 
up. 
37,904. (Earl of Belmore.) I suppose if you wish 
to run a train without pulling it up, you must check 
the speed and go very slow in order to exchange staffs ? 
—Yes ; at Macroom Junction we exchange staffs ; it is 
not a station; they slacken the speed and give the staff 
out toa man standing at the platform. 

37,905. (Chairman.) Have you any connexion with 
the West Cork Railway ?>—No, we have no connexion. 

37,906. Do they meet your line at Bandon ?—Yes, 
all their through trains run upon it. 

37,907. Do you find no difficulty with the signals 
as to efficient working ?—No, we do not. Any little 
accidents we have had were principally through some 
old engines that we have. They used to get weak, 
and were out of order at times. 

37,908. (Earl of Belmore.) Are you satisfied with 
the amount of break power that you can employ ?— 
Yes, we are, for the weight of our trains. If we have 
over 20 goods waggons in a train we generally put on 
a second break van, that is, two break vans and the 
break with the engine. If there are 20 or under, we 
only allow one break van. 

87,909. Do you think you have sufficient break 
power to pull up a train on an emergency ?—TI think 
we have. With our goods trains we seldom run over 
25 miles an hour. 

37,910. Within what distance do you think you 
could pull up one of your passenger trains ?—With 
the passenger trains we have two break vans, that is, 
five carriages and two vans ; that is, seven pieces. 

87,911. Do you think you could pull up a passenger 
train in a case of emergency within half a mile, going 
at the ordinary rate of speed ?—I think so, or in a 
quarter of a mile. 

37,912. What rate of speed should you call the 
ordinary rate of speed, or what is the maximum rate 
of speed with passenger trains ?—About 36 miles an 
hour. 

37,913. Do you think you could pull up a train 
within the distance of a quarter of a mile, running at 
36 miles an hour ?-—I think we could. 
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Mr. Eymonp WeELcH examined, 


37,914. (Chairman.) How many men are there 
employed under you at the station ?—There are four 
porters, a head porter, a lamp man, a parcel porter, a 
signalman, and a station policeman ; there are three 
gatemen. 

37,915. Is there a level crossing at the station ?— 
Very near to it; less than a quarter of a mile off. 

37,916. Are gatemen employed there ?—Yes. 

37,917. Have there been any accidents at that level 
crossing ?>—Never. 

37,918. Do the trains arrive with regularity at 
the station from Bandon and Kinsale ?—<As a rule 
they do. 

37,919. Have you the control of the staff regula- 
tions as to this length of the line >—Yes. 

37,920. Do you find any difficulty in keeping strictly 
to the regulations >—No difficulty whatsoever. 

37,921. Have any cases happened within your 
experience where the law as to the staff has been 
departed from ?—No, except in this case: if a break- 
down occurred on the line, we should get a message 
sent on ; we should send on an engine in that case 
and they would have a staff. We should send out 
against the rule then; we should have to send a dis- 
tance of 20 miles. 

37,922. (Earl of Belmore.) I thought the staff 
stations were only six miles apart ?>—The distance is 
more than that. 

37,923, (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that if a 
breakdown occurred at Bandon, and there was no 
engine except at Cork, and the staffs were all at the 
Bandon end of the sections, you would have to send 
all through the line to get them to the Cork end of 
the section to work the other way ?—They would not 
all come to Cork ; they would come down the 
sections. 

37,924. Could you run a train through with staves 
without any other train crossing on your line, the 
distance being 20 miles ?—We could not; we have at 
Macroom Junction one, and at the Kinsale Junction 
one, as the trains may be coming in. 


87,925. Do you never run a train from one end of 
the line to the other without crossing 
we do. 

37,926. When you do that every staff must be at 
the Cork end or the Bandon end of the section ?— 
Yes. 


end of each section were to break down, you would 
have to change all the staves to the Cork end of each 
section to enable an engine to start from the Cork 
station—Yes. 


37,928. In that way you would baye to change 


everything upon your through line?—Yes. , 

37,929. (Chairman.) That is what you meant when 
you said you should have to send 20 miles ?—Yes. 

37,930. Do you find any difficulty in checking any 
tendency to intoxication among the men ?—No, 

87,931. Do you find any difficulty arise from the 
passengers treating men with drink or making them 
presents of money ?— We do not see them if they 
have the drink, there is no drink taken within our 
view. There is no refreshment room at the station, 
they must go a distance from the station to get it. 

37,932. (Mr. Ayrton.) If a passenger was giving 
money to a porter, you would look another way, 
would you not ?—We would connive at it, so that 
he would not put himself in the way of getting it. 

37,933, (Chairman.) From your experience do you 
think there is any harm in that practice >—Not unless 
the men would serve those from whom they expected 
it in preference to those from whom they would not 
expect it. 

37,934. (Mr. Galt.) Isuppose you take precautions 
to prevent’ passengers from being importuned or 
asked for money ?—We should not approve of it. 

37,935. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever known 
porters refuse to admit persons into carriages because 
the passengers inside had given them money r—No, 
not here. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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37,936. (Chairman.). You are traffic manager of 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway ?>—Yes. 

37,937. How long have you held that office >— 
About nine months, since the Ist of May last. 

37,938. What position did you hold previously to 
that. time ?—I was superintendent of the Dundalk, 
Newry, and Greenore line, the new line. Previously 
to that I was connected with the London and North- 
western Railway Company for 25 years, since 1848. 

37,939. Your connexion with the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway has only been for nine months ?— 
Yes. 

37,940. (Mr. Galt.) What was your position in 
connexion with the London and North-western Com- 
pany ?—I was agent for them in Ireland, which posi- 
tion I held for 17 years in Dublin. I opened the 
trade of steamers to the North Wall. 

37,941. Were you engaged on the London and 
North-western Line previously to that ?—Yes, I was 
engaged on it since the opening of the Holyhead line 


iu 1848 ; in fact, prior to that time I was in Liverpool 
in the goods department there. 

37,942. (Chairman.) Is the Waterford and Lime- 
rick Railway a single line throughout ?—Yes, with the 
exception of 22 miles. 

37,948. What is the total length of the line >—Two 
hundred and two miles, including the branches. 

37,944. Do you work on the train staff system ?— 
Yes, on all the line excepting the double portion. 

37,945. Have you had any occasion to alter the 
passing places of the trains from any trains being” 
behind time P—We have occasionally, © ji 

37,946. The case which I mean is that supposing two 
trains are appointed to pass at station B, but that the 
train coming towards station B from the east is late, 
and the train from the west is in time ; in order to 
avoid delay to the train from the west, do you let it 
proceed to another passing place further on and pass 
ee other train there, instead of at the appointed place ? 
—es, 


the line r—Yes, — 


37,927. Then if a train that was to start from. fi 
Bandon to Cork with all the staves at the Bandon — 
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37,947. That would save delay ?—Yes. 

37,948. Have you occasion to do that ?—Yes. 

87,949. Will you describe the mode which is 
adopted ?—We telegraph from one station to the other, 
and we send the staff by car to the other station to 
bring the train down. We never by any chance let a 
train leave a station unless the staff is there. 

37,950. (Earl of Belmore.) That is to say you 
rigidly adhere to your staff rule?—Yes. Never by 
any chance does a train leave the station unless the 
staff is there; we do not break the rule under any 
circumstances whatever; even in case of an accident 
we do not do it. 

37,951. (Chairman.) With that mode of working 
do you find that much delay occurs ?—Occasionally 
there is delay, but it is a very safe way. 

87,952. (Mr. Galt.) What is the greatest which 
you have ever had?—J think that it would, per- 
haps, take an hour to run by car from one of our 
stations to the next. We have a great many staff 
stations‘on our line; for instance, Waterford to Fid- 
down is a distance of 10 miles; Fiddown to Car- 
rick 4} miles; to Cionmel 14 miles; to Cahir 11 
miles; to Bansha 8} miles; to Tipperary 54 miles. 
Then we come on the double line at the junction; 
from Tipperary to the junction is single. 

37,953. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you work the Lime- 
rick and Foynes line >—Yes. 

37,954. That is single >—Yes. 

87,955. (Chairman.) Are the signalmen under your 
superintendence ?—Most of them; some of them are 
under the permanent way men. 

37,956. What are their general hours ?—Generally 
{2 hours is a day’s work, and out of that they are 
allowed an hour or two for meals. 

37,957. Are your signal boxes open by night and by 
day ?>—Yes. 

37,958. In such a case do the night shifts work 12 
hours ?>—Yes, the day man does not work in the night, 
nor does the night man work in the day. 

37,959. Are there many trains at night >—Few 
trains as compared with the day. 

37,960. Which class of servants have the longest 
hours upon your line ?—I think that the porters have 
the longest hours. 

37,961. The passenger porters, or the goods por- 
ters >The goods porters. 

37,962. What are their hours ?—Sometimes we keep 
them on, perhaps, for 14 hours ina case of emer- 
gency. 

37,963. Is that with intervals for meals and rest ?— 
Yes, they get their meals. If they are kept on late at 
night we allow them to take a meal in the time. They 
generally come in at 7 o’clock, and their time is up at 
7 in the evening; we sometimes find it necessary to 
keep them on till 9 or 10 o’clock, but then we always 
let them go to supper or tea ; they have their dinner at 
2 o'clock. 

37,964. Have they an hour for their dinner >—Yes, 
they generally have an hour for their dinner. 

37,965. (Mr. Galt.) What are their ordinary hours 
of working ?—12 hours, from 6 to 6, or from 7 to 7. 

37,966. What are their wages ?—They range from 
12s. to 18s. 6d., and some younger boys have 10s. 

37,967. It is, I suppose, according to their time of 
_ service ?—According to their time of service, and their 
efficiency. : 

37,968. (Chairman.) Have any alterations been 
effected in the line as regards the state of the perma- 
nent way, or the methods of signalling within the last 
few years ?-—Not since I have been there. 

37,969. (Mr. Ayrton.) Or in the arrangement for 
the working of the men ?—No, there has been no 
change, except of a very trifling character since I 
have been there. , 

37,970. Did you investigate an accident which 
oceurred on the 4th of November last ?--I was present 
at the investigation, our Directors happened to be on 
the spot at the time, and I got them to investigate it. 
I was also at the Board of Trade investigation by 
Colonel Rich. 
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37,971. In that case one of the engine-drivers con- 
cerned had been for 20 or 21 hours on duty >—That 
is why I have brought our locomotive superintendent 
here. I would rather that he should give an account 
of that case than myself. I could only speak from 
hearsay, he knows the exact thing; he very likely 
can explain it to you. The man had probably inter- 
vals of rest in the time. 

37,972. But you know how the service of trains 
was arranged P—Yes. 

37,973. What was the arrangement for that train ¢ 
—The trains leave Limerick at 9 at night, and 
arrive in Waterford at that time at 6.40 a.m., that 
would be his day; but I believe that you will hear 
from our locomotive superintendent that a pressure was 
put upon him on that day; that this man had come 
from one of the branch lines, having run a short 
trip beforehand, and having had an interval of two or 
three hours. 

37,974. Then it did not occur in the regular course 
of the employment ?—No. 

37,975. It was some exceptional case >—Yes. 

37,976. ( Chairman.) Has the line been relaid, more 
or less, recently >—According to the half-yearly report 
of our engineer, three or four miles have been relaid 
in the last half year, a portion is generally relaid 
every half year. 

37,977. Is the permanent way in a defective state ? 
—-I cannot say that it is in a defective state, of course 
it would be all the better if new rails were put in 
some parts, but I cannot speak from my own per- 
sonal knowledge, because I do not profess to be an 
engineer. 

37,978. Are you aware of any mishaps having 
occurred through engines or other vehicles leaving 
the rails ?—We had one accident about six months 
ago at Longpavement, near Limerick, it was not 
exactly ascertained whether it was caused by a defec- 
tive rail, or by a defect in the tyre of the wheel. 
Colonel Hutchinson investigated that case. 

37,979. (Earl of Belmore.) That is near the 
bridge over the Shannon ?—Yes. He recommended 
that two or three of the rails should be replaced, and 
it was done. 

37,980. Did the rail give way on that occasion, or 
did a tyre break ?—It is supposed that a tyre broke, 
and that when it flew off the wheel came against the 
rail and cut it almost across. 

37,981. There was no casualty, nobody was hurt ? 
—No, except the engine man and fireman ; the latter 
was so much injured that he died in about two days 
afterwards. 

37,982. (Mr. Ayrton). To return to the subject of 
the hours of the men, did you in consequence of the 
accident in November make any new arrangements, 
or were any new general directions given by the 
Directors with reference to the employment of the 
men running trains ?—I believe that they spoke to 
Mr. Armitage about it, that he should see that the 
men were not too long employed, but should be kept 
within the proper prescribed time, and he explained 
the matter to them, that this was quite an exceptional 
case ; but there has been no other change, none was 
recommended, I think, except that the distant signal 
should be further away. 

37,983. Then we are to understand that it is no 
part of your arrangement in running trains to employ 
men continuously for more than a reasonable time ?— 
No. 

37,984. What is that reasonable time ?—We con- 
sider that if a man works 10 hours it is sufficient for 
him. 

37,985. And his employment is so arranged that he 
is not called upon to work more than 10 hours ?>—Yes, 
except a guard happens to fall sick, or that we have 
any special trains, or anything of an exceptional 
character, when a guard might be asked to work 
longer; but the regular thing is about 10 hours, 

37,986. With the goods trains is there any amount 
of delay which carries the men much beyond the 
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10 hours ?—Occasionally, if we have a number of 
specials running, a goods train may be delayed. — 

37,987. But it is not habitually late ?—It is not 
habitually late. 

37,988. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you not a good 
deal of delay at the Athenry end of your line ?—No, 
the traffic is not very heavy there, we have three 

trains a day on the Athenry and Ennis line. Ona 
single line it is very difficult to keep time, because if 
one train starts late the whole are late, they hang one 
upon another. 

37,989. (Mr. Galt.) In the case which occurred in 
November, the driver was dismissed ?—Yes, he and 
the stoker were dismissed, and they have never been 
reinstated. 

37,990. After being 20 hours on duty would you 
expect him to be ina state of efficiency to work ?— 
The impression of the directors, and of the locomo- 
tive superintendent, was rather different from that of 
Colonel Rich; they were under the impression that 
the man had had drink, and I think from his own 
admission he had taken a bottle or two of porter, 
which would, perhaps, involve a glass or two of whisky 
heside. 

37,991. Colonel Rich says, “On inquiring closely 
“ into this matter I could not ascertain that the man 
“ had had any drink, or that he was suffering from 
“ the effects of it; I believe that he was thoroughly 
“ exhausted from being employed for nearly 21 hours 
“ on continuous duty, and that he failed to observe 
“ the distant signal in consequence of the sleepy and 
“* exhausted state that he was in when he approached 
“ Carrick Station ?”—Colonel Rich naturally came to 
that conclusion from what either I or one of the men 
told him, namely, that immediately after this accident 
the man, instead of busying himself to get the line 
clear, went and laid himself upon a form on the 
opposite side of the station, and slept; I was under 
the impression that the man had had drink, and I 
would not disturb him until the directors came there. 

37,992. Do you not think that the fact of having 
been employed for that length of time on continuous 
duty was quite enough to account for his exhausted 
state ?—There is no doubt of it, if it was continuous ; 
but I think that our locomotive superintendent will 
tell you that it was not continuous at all ; that he had 
an interval of rest at Limerick. 

37,993. (Mr. Ayrton.) However, it was the delibe- 
rate opinion of the directors that he was under the 
influence of drink ?—Yes. 

37,994. And in consequence of that they dismissed 
him ?—Yes; I think that it was from the man’s own 
admission to them. It was their judgment, whether 
rightly or wrongly I am not prepared to say. 

37,995. (Chairman,) Have you occasion to send out 
special trains to fairs >—We have. 

37,996. In those instances what is the longest 
amount of time, speaking generally, for which the 
railway men have to be on duty ?—We have at least 
eight or ten special guards, who are not regular guards; 
I think that there are seven at Limerick (I am speaking 
now from memory) and six or seven at Waterford. 

37,997. Those men are employed at other work on 
ordinary occasions ?>—Yes, they are employed at plat- 
form work, doing extra duty. 

37,998. Are they liable to be called out on a special 
trip immediately after their ordinary day’s work is 
finished ?—We avoid that unless it isa very pressing 
case indeed. 


37,999. Do you mean that if you have a fair in ' 


prospect you will arrange not to do so?—Yes. We 
know of these fairs beforehand, we publish them in 
our time table. If we possibly can, we send waggons 
to the stations preparing for the fair, and it will 
depend upon the extent of the fair as to the number of 
special trains that we have. With regard to special 


trains, arranged special train notices, which state 


that.a special train will start at stated hours, say 
from Waterford in the morning or in the evening ; 
we state, for example, that we havea special at 9 o’clock 
in the morning or 11 o’clock in the morning, and in 
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the same way in the evening; so that when a special — 
is required we fix upon one of these trains already 
arranged, and we send the notices down to the stations 
by the preceding train. 

38,000. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you not work 
some of your traffic on the Tuam and Athenry line by 
mixed trains >—Yes. 

38,001. Does not. that give rise to a good deal of — 
delay as far as the passengers are concerned ?—I do 
not find that it does; it is seldom that we miss the — 
connexion at Athenry. 

38,002. Without missing the connexion you are 
sometimes late?—Yes. In addition to the Athenry 
and Ennis line, the Ennis and Limerick line being a 
single line, which of course is difficult to work without 
some delay, the departure of the trains from Limerick 
depends upon the arrival of the main line trains and 
the branch trains, so that we’ endeavour to dovetail 
them as much as possible at Limerick. 

38,003. Does not the rest which you had last 
autumn at Ennis enable any loss of time in starting 
from Limerick to be pulled up ?—Yes. 

38,004. Does not one train stop for two hours at 
Ennis coming from Athenry to Limerick >—Yes. 

38,005. I am referring to a train leaving Tuam at 
3.45 in the afternoon, and which ought to get to 
Ennis at 6.80?—Yes. We run that train at 8.20 
from Ennis to Limerick under contract with the post 
office, so that we cannot alter that train. 

38,006. Does not the fact of there being a long 
period of waiting at Ennis-enable a train starting late 
from the branches from any cause to pull up ?—It is 
not arranged with that object. 

38,007. Is there a long period of waiting at Ennis 
coming from Limerick to Athenry ?>—No, except the 
2.30 a.m. mail from Limerick to Ennis, which arrives 
at 4 am. and departs from Athenry at 10.0 a.m. 
The down train arrives at Ennis so early as 6.30, 
leaving Tuam at 3.45, in order to catch the connexion 
for Dublin. We have no object in waiting at Athenry, 
when that connexion is made. We then make our 
way down to Ennis, and having a margin there we 
very likely are occasionally late if the train be 
heavy. 

_ 38,008. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains have you 
in succession for one use of the staff; do you issue 
tickets P—Yes. 

38,009. How many tickets do you issue >—I suppose 
that two would be the most, as our staff stations are 
so close to each other. 

38,010. What is the interval between the starting 
of the two trains when you have two tickets ?—From 
it to 20 minutes, it depends upon the weight of the 

rain. 

38,011. You do not have any signal that the train 
has arrived before despatching another. If the 
interval of distance was 14 miles the train which you 
would dispatch could not arrive at the following 
station before you dispatched a second or third train ? 
—No, in that case it would not. 

38,012. Then you cannot get any intimation as to 
how far the train is before you dispatch the second or 
third train >—Not in cases of long distances of that 
kind ; we do not work the telegraph. 

38,013. You could not work the telegraph in such a 
case '—It is done in an extreme case of that kind. 
One station telegraphs to the other “‘ Such and such a 
“ train has left this station.” ; 

38,014. But you could not telegraph that it had 
arrived if the interval was not sufficient for it to 
arrive ?-—No, but the station-master at the other end, 
if he saw that the train was late, would telegraph and 
say, “ This train is late.” 

38,015. That is if he had been informed that it had 
departed P—Yes. . 

38,016. Is that the rule?—I cannot refer to a 
printed rule for it. 

_ 88,017. You mean that it is the practice, but that it 
is not a rule Pp—Yes. 


38,018. (Chairman.) What is the average weight 
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of your trains as to the number of vehicles ?—-About 
25 would be the average goods trains. 

38,019. Iam speaking of a passenger train P—We 
generally have two third-class carriages, a composite 
carriage, and a second and a first on each train. 

38,020. Not more than 10 vehicles >—No. 

38,021. (Mr. Galt.) What is the weight of each 
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vehicle ?—Our goods waggons are supposed to carry 
five tons each, but some are not full, nor more than 
half full; I should think that 250 tons would be about 
the weight of a goods train; we seldom exceed that. I 
may state that my directors have desired me to say 
that they are most anxious to co-operate with the 
Commission in everything which they can suggest. 


The witness withdrew. 


Prrer Heron examined. 


38,022. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver on 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway ?—Yes. 
38,023. Are you a goods or a passenger driver >— 


. Goods and passengers. 


38,024. Over what portion of the line do you run ? 
—From Waterford to Limerick and back. 

38,025. How many miles is that each way ?— 
Seventy-seven and a quarter. 

38,026. How long does it take, give us your hour 
of starting and of returning home with a goods train ? 
—One night we leave Limerick at 9 o’clock, we 
are on duty at 6. 

38,027. Is that for the shunting >—Yes. 

38,028, You commence duty at 6 ?—Yes. 

38,029. When do you reach the other end of the 
route P—At about 6 or half-past 5 in the morning ; 
say half-past 5. 

38,030. How long do you remain there >—I come 
out that night again at half-past 11. 

38,031. Do you sleep at Waterford ?—Yes. 

38,032. Is that your regular turn of duty ?—Yes, 
that day. 

38,033. What do you do the next day ?>—I leave 
Waterford that night at half-past 11 and get to 
Limerick at 7 o’clock in the morning, or half-past 7. 

38,034. When do you leave Limerick again ?>— 
That night again at 9 o’clock. 

38,035. Is that the regular turn of duty ?—That is 
the regular turn of duty that week. 

38,036. Is that with passenger or with goods 
trains ?—All goods. 

38,037. During the next week have you longer or 
shorter hours ?—-For the next week I have shorter 
hours. 

38,088. You find no difficulty in performing the 
turn of work which you have described to us satis- 
factorily as regards fatigue ?—There is not any diffi- 
culty in that. 

38,039. Is there any difficulty in any other respect 
with regard to your work ?>—There is. That number 
of hours is fatiguing from the time that you come on 
duty at 6 in the evening until you get off duty at 7 in 
the morning. 

38,040. Is that owing to the work being mostly at 
night ?—Yes. ‘There are six engine men and six fire- 
men who have that duty ; there are four by night and 
two by day; there are two goods trains, one from 
Waterford and another from Limerick. 

38,041. (Mr, Galt.) Is from 6 o’clock in the even- 
ing until 7 in the morning the time that you are 
actually running ?—The six men take their turn at 
this work, there are eight of them, 

38,042, That is not the question I am asking you ; 
are you from 6 o’clock in the evening to 7 o’clock 
in the morning on the line ?—We are. 

38,048. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is from 6 o'clock in the 

evening till 7 in the morning the time that you count 
from coming on the Company’s premises to going off 
the Company’s premises >—Yes. 
_ 88,044. Is it not the time that you are actually 
driving the engine ?—No, but you are on duty ; you 
are standing on your feet doing the Company’s 
work. 

38,045. (Chairman.) During all that time you are 
employed either running or shunting ?—LHither shunt- 
ing or running. 

- 38,046. (Mr. Adrton.) Is there no interval during 
which you are off your engine ?—There is no time 
that you are allowed to be off your engine from the 

; A 


time when you get on her at 6 o’clock until you get 
off her. 

38,047. (Mr. Galt.) At what time must you be at 
the station?—I get on the engine at 6 to shunt the 
wagons for about two hours, or two hours and a 


half. 


38,048. (Chairman.) You come to the station at 6 
and not sooner ?—Not sooner. You get on your 
engine, and get coal and water, and get your engine 
ready, and you shunt, and start with your train at 9 
o’clock. 

38,049, Is it the general feeling of the men who 
work with you on that trip, that they suffer from 
fatigue in such a manner as to interfere with their 
proper performance of the work?—That fatigue 
would not interfere with them, not the work that I 
was speaking of, that work does not interfere with 
them. 

58,050. You speak of long hours, what do you 
refer to ?—There are some long hours on the Monday 
when we work in the shop and wash out the engine ; 
we begin work at about 11 or 12 in the day, we go to 
Waterford that night, and work until 5 o’clock in the 
morning. 

38,051. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what hour do you go 
out ?—Each man comes in his turn every Monday at 
this work. 

38,052. What does he do ?—He washes ou _ his 
engine, he is on at about 11 o’clock in the day. 

38,053. And how long is he employed washing out 
his engine ?—Between washing out his engine, and 
packing her, and doing everything of that sort, he is 
until about 4 in the evening. 

38,054. What does he do then ?—He goes away 
and gets his supper, and gets ready to come again on 
his engine at 6 o’clock to shunt, and then he starts for 
Waterford. 

38,055. At what hour ?—At 9 o’clock. 

38,056. (Mr. Galt.) Is that one day in the week ? 
—That is one day in the week for each man—there is 
only one day for it, that is the severest day in the 
week’s work. 

38,057. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does it come every Monday ? 
—Yes. 

38,058. (Chairman.) Do you in no case have a 
separate day for doing the shed work ?—There is no 
separate day for doing it—you must take an interest 
in your work. 

38,059. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you always have night 
duty, or do you change, and sometimes do night duty, 
and sometimes day duty >—We change in our turn. 

38,060. How often do you change from night to 
day duty ?>—We have a fortnight by night, and then 
the next week we work on day work for one week, 
then we go on night work again for two weeks more. 
On the day work we leave Limerick at 7 in the morn- 
ing, and would be on duty at 6. I get into Waterford 
at about half-past 7 or 8 o’clock at night, with the 
goods train, that is a day’s work for that day. You 
come out then at half-past 4 the next morning from 
Waterford to Limerick. You are on duty at 3 o’clock 
that morning. That is a goods and passenger train 
as far as Clonmel. It is a mixed train from Water- 
ford to Clonmel. 

38,061. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find the labour during 
the day duty much less than at night?—It is not, 
because there is a great deal of shunting in the day 
time, and there is scarcely any shunting in the night. 
Along the road, between here and Waterford, the 
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shunting is mostly done in the day time; there are 
two ate trains fase Limerick and leaving Water- 
ford, and much shunting has not to be done with the 
ight trains. 
Pes ae (Earl of Belmore.) After travelling all 
night from Waterford to Limerick, has it ever hap- 
pened to you to be called upon to go out with a special 
train in the case of a fair, or anything of that sort, 
without any rest at all?—I would be called upon. 

38,063. Does that often happen ?—No, not very 
often. 

38,064. (Mr. Ayrton.) How often have you been 
called upon to do so ?—I do not remember to have been 
called upon twice for the last six months. 

38,065. (Earl of Belmore.) How many hours were 
you actually at work on one of those occasions—for 
example, from the time when you have got on your 
engine in the evening or the morning, as the case may 
have been, to do a regular day’s work, till you got off 
your engine, having performed special work ?—The 
heaviest day’s work that we have is on a Monday, 
when we commence night work. 

38,066. (Mr. Ayrton.) That you have told us, 
What you are asked is this,—supposing that you were 
called upon to work a special train, how long would 
you be employed in addition to your ordinary work. 
Do you recollect how long you were employed the 
last time that you were called upon to work a special 
train, or did you work your ordinary train as well ?>— 
I do not remember. I have not been worked much in 
that way. 

38,067. (Mr. Galt.) Were you ever called out at 
all in that way ?—Yes. 

38,068. Were you called out once ?—Yes. 

38,069. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you recollect when 
you were last called out to work a special train ?—I 
can. 

38,070. When was it ?>—About two months ago. 

38,071. In what month was it, was it before Christ- 
mas ?—Yes. I worked all Sunday night. I might 
as well have been working, for I did half a night’s 
work, and then my night’s rest was gone. 

38,072. When were you called upon to work a 
special train two months ago, at what hour ?—It was 
not a special train. 

38,073. Then you were not called upon to work a 
special train ?—It was extra work. 

38,074. When were you last called upon to work a 
special train?—I do not remember being asked to 
work a special train after working my regular run. 

38,075. Do you recollect being asked to work a 
special train within any near time ?—No, I do not. 

38,076. (Chairman.) In some cases of fairs, the 
men have been called upon to do extra work. You 
have not been troubled with that ?—I have not been 
troubled with it. 

38,077. Do you find that the permanent way is in 
sufficiently good order to run safely >—Yes. 

38,078. What is your highest speed with a pas- 
senger train ?—With a passenger train about 30 miles 
an hour. 

38,079. (Mr. Galt.) What is your shortest time 
from Limerick to Waterford ?—We leave Waterford 
at 8.380, and we arrive at Limerick at 1.30 at night. 

38,080. That is five hours ?—We are on duty at 7 
o’clock that evening, 

38,081. (Chairman.) Have you any difficulty with 
regard to the signalling, is it all such that you can 
follow it properly ?—I have no difficulty. 


38,082. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you see the signals: 


easily as you go along the line ?—Yes. 
38,083. The signals are quite distinct >—They are. 
38,084. (Mr. Galt.) You say that you can run at 
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30 miles an hour; do you mean on the best parts of 
your line ?—Yes. : Sire 


38,085. Can you run at that speed over any part of > | 


your line ?—No. 

38,086. At what speed on the worst part of your 
line can you go with safety?—About 15 miles an 
hour. 

38,087. (Chairman.) What is the reason why you 
cannot run with safety faster over those portions of 
the line ?—The curves are not good. I should not 
think it safe to run an engine at a quick speed over bad 
curves such as that. 

38,088. As regards the joints of the rails does the 
road require any relaying?— Yes. The relaying is 
very good; there is not a rail which has been newly 
relaid which is a bad one. 

38,089. (Mr. Galt.) But are there parts which want 
relaying ?—There are. 

38,090. Does much of the line in your opinion want 
relaying ?—There is a good part of it. 

38,091. (Chairman.) Is there any further statement 
or suggestion which you would wish to make to the 
Commission with regard to the. safety of working the 
line ?No, excepting the hours which I have men- 
tioned ; that we are on duty on a Monday and then 
work all night. . 

38,092. Does that happen to you once a fortnight ? 
—Once in three weeks. 

38,093. That hapens to you and to six other men ? 
—Yes. . 

38,094. (Mr. Galt.) You.have nothing else to com- 
plain of but that ?—That is all; that is the severest 
part of our work. 

38,095, (Chairman.) Do you feel very fatigued 
after it —Yes; you would be only just fit to go to your 
night’s rest after your work in the shop. 

38,096. (Mr. Ayrton.) After five hours ?— After 
doing whatever is necessary to be done to your engine. 

38,097. (Mr. Galt.) Do you generally perform the 
journey within the time which is on the time-table 2— 
We do. 

38,098. You are able to keep time ?—That is accord- 
ing to the delays, we run according to the delays that 
we get; there is no time to be brought up. 

38,099. (Mr. Ayrton.) If your engine is all ready 
and clean on Monday in the morning, you have no- 
thing to do to your engine before you start in the 
evening ; it is all ready, is it not? When you have 
been working upon it on Monday morning you leave 
it all ready to go out on Monday evening, do you not ? 
—Yes. - : F 

38,100. Then you have nothing to do on Monday 
evening except to take your engine ?—No. 

. 38,101. Therefore you need not arive there on Mon- 
day evening much before you start ?—You must get 
on your engine at 6 o’clock ; you have to get coal and 
water and shunt waggons at different parts of the 
road. ; 

38,102. (Mr. Galt.) Putting all the time together, 
it is from 12 o’clock in the day until half-past 7 the — 
next morning, with two hours off between 4 and 6 >— 
mCest 

38,103. (Chairman.) Do you find that after the 
work on the Monday before the fireman gets home 
with you, you have any trouble from sleepiness on his 
part >—I do not. 

38,104. He does the same work as you doI suppose 
on that occasion ?—His work is a little severer with 
the coal. 

38,105. But on that particular occasion does he at- . 
tend to the engine on the shed day with you?—He 
does. 

38,106. The same hours >—The same hours. 


The witness withdrew. 


Joun TosBIN examined, 


38,107. (Chairman.) Are you a passenger guard on 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway ?—Yes. 

38,108. Do you run only with passenger trains ?— 
Only with passenger trains. 


38,109. What is the time during which you are 
employed each day ?—Thirteen hours. 

38,110. Is that without intervals of rest or with 
intervals of rest —There are about 44 hours interval. 
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88,111. At Waterford >—At Waterford. 

38,112. Do you find that that rest enables you to 
perform the work more efficiently than if you had not 
that interval ?—Certainly. 

38,113. Is there any special provision for the con- 
venience of the men during that time when they are 
at Waterford ?>—The accommodation is very poor, in 
fact, we have no place to go to. 

38,114. How do you spend your time between arri- 
val and departure ?>—We sit in the station or something 
like that. 

38,115. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that there is 
no room for you in the station >—There is no room. 

38,116. (Chairman.) Have any of the men repre- 
sented to their superintendent that it would be a 
desirable thing to have accommodation ?—I do not 
know that they have. I think that I am the only 
man who has remained so long in Waterford. 

38,117. (Earl of Belmore.) How many hours do 
you usually work, running your trains from Limerick 
to Waterford ?—Four hours and 25 minutes on the 
down journey. — 

88,118. And the same back ?>—About the same. 

38,119. The difference is the time that you are kept 
at Waterford ?—Yes. 

38,120. (Mr. Galt.) What is the distance >— 
Seventy-seven miles. 

38,121. (Chairman.) Do you find that the signals 
are worked in a satisfactory manner ?—Yes. 

38,122. And you have no difficulty as to appliances 
and equipments for performing your work ?—None 
whatsoever. 

38,123. (Earl of Belmore.) Does your van travel 
at the rear of the train ?—At the rear of the train. 

38,124. You have no means, I suppose, of com- 
municating with the driver, in case of anything being 
wrong ?—No. 

38,125. (Mr. Galt.) Have you sufficient break 
power on your line ?—Yes. 

38,126. In what time could you bring up your train 
when you are going at your greatest speed ; in what 
distance could you do so ?—A great deal would depend 
upon the state of the rails. 

38,127. Suppose that the rails are in a bad state p— 
I should say in about 800 or 1,000 yards with safety, 
if the rails are in a bad state. 

38,128. Have you ever had occasion to do so as far 
as you know ?—I do not know that I have. 

38,129. Have you ever had any accident of any 
kind 2—I was in an accident at one time, but the dis- 
tance was so short that we could do nothing ; it was 
on the Waterford and Limerick line. 

38,130. What accident was it /—It was in 1869; a 
goods train and a passenger train run into one 
another. 

38,131. Did they meet >—They met just in a curve. 
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I suppose that there was not more than about 70 or 
80 yards ; we could not see more than that. 

38,132. Was any damage done ?—A few passengers 
were very slightly hurt. 

38,133. (Harl of Belmore.) At what rate were you 
running ?—It was near a station. I should think 
that we were running at about 16 or 18 miles an hour 
at the time. 

38,134. I suppose that the engine-driver whistled 
for breaks when he saw the other train ?>—He whistled, 
but in fact the time was so short that you could put 
no break on. 

38,135. Then you went into the goods train at 
whatever speed you were travelling at ?—Yes. 

38,186. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you look out of the 
window first to see why the driver whistled ?>—I had 
just time to look out and to be knocked down, that 
was all; I could just see and nothing more. 

38,137. (Mr. Galt.) Should you not immediately 
put on the break without waiting to look out ?—The 
moment that the driver whistles, you generally look to 
see what is wrong, and you put on the break. 

38,1388. Would it not be better to put on the break 
first, and look out afterwards ?—You would not know 
what it was for. 

38,139. Of what consequence is it what it is for, if 
the driver whistles for you immediately to put on the 
break. A few moments make all the difference in the 
world ?—The whistling which he gave was merely a 
chirp, he had so little time. Our train came round a 
curve, so that the trains went into one another before 
you had time to do anything whatever. 

38,140. Was each train going at the rate of about 
17 miles an hour ?>—I should think that we were going 
at about 17 or 18 miles an hour. 

38,141. Then it must have been a great smash ?— 
Yes, the engine was completely smashed. The pas- 
sengers were very little hurt. I was as much hurt as 
anybody, and I may say that I was not particularly 
hurt. The train that we ran into was on the main 
line about a mile away from the station. Both trains 
were running at this speed, and the two engines met. 

38,142. How did the mistake occur ?—The staff 
was not then in operation, and there was some mis- 
take in the telegraphing of the goods train meeting 
the passenger train. 

38,143. I suppose that the Company put on the 
staff immediately after that ?—Immediately after- 
wards. 

38,144. (Earl of Belmore.) Was the engine of the 
goods train damaged as well as your engine ?>—Yes, 
they were locked into one another. 

38,145. Were the driver and fireman hurt >—-Not a 
bit, they both jumped off. 


38,146. (Chairman.) Were you in the accident | 


which happened last November ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


CHARLES LINNEGAN examined. 


38,147. (Chairman.) Are-you a goods guard on 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway ?—Yes. 

38,148. How long have you been a goods guard ?— 
For the last 13 or 14 years. 

38,149. Do you always work the same trains ?— 
Yes. 

38,150. By night or by day ?—By night generally. 

38,151. Are your hours the same as those of the 
‘drivers?—Yes, during the time that we are on the 
road, but the drivers shunt about and we get in. 

38,152, You do not attend to the shunting >—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


38,158. (Chairman.) Are you the locomotive super- 
intendent of the Waterford and Limerick Railway >— 
Yes. ; 

/ 88,159. How long have you held that office >— 
Between seven and eight months. 

__ 38,160. Were you on this line previously to that 
time >—No. REN 


38,153. Do you find all the means for performing 
your work in a satisfactory condition ?—Yes. 


38,154, Have you plenty of tools, and other ma- 
terials P—Yes. 


38,155. Were you in the accident in November 
last ?—Yes. 

38,156. You got no blame for that accident ?—No. 

38,157. Are there any particular suggestions which 
you would wish to make with reference to the traffic ? 
—No. 
% 


Mr. TuHomAs ARMITAGE examined. 


38,161. That is the whole period of your acquain- 
tance with this line ?—Yes, with this line ; I was on 
the Dublin and Belfast Junction before that time. 

38,162. Do you find that you have sufficient 
engines and men to perform the work satisfactorily >— 

38,163. Is it in contemplation, or have steps been 
already taken, to obtain more ?>—Yes. 
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38,164. Are more engines ordered ?—Yes, I expect 
four in three weeks. 

38,165. What is the heaviest gradient on the line? 

—I cannot say; it is I think 1 in 100, namely, the 
‘Clonmel bank; there may be a sharper one, but I 
think that that i is the heaviest. 

38,166. What is the longest turn of work during 
which your men are employed at one stretch ?>—I 
suppose that it will average about 13 hours. When a 
special turns up the men may have a quarter of a day 
or something extra, but we generally manage, if we 

can at all do : so, to get them home at the end of 13 
hours. 

38,167. What are your arrangements about shed 
days ?—We give one day in the week. | 

38,168. Is that a clear day ?—No, they wash out 
their engines; it takes them about two hours and a 
half. 

38,169. Do they work after that ?—No, they only 
wash out their engine. 

38,170. Reference-has been made in the evidence 
which we have taken to occasions when a man would 
have to attend to his engine, and then proceed on the 
ordinary journey for the night work ?—I do not 
really understand it. 

38,171. We have been told that on certain occasions 
a man has to attend to washing out his engine and 
the affairs of his engine, after which, without time for 
sleep or regular rest, he would have to proceed on his 
ordinary journey ?—He would, but still there is some- 
times a day. 

38,172. (Mr. Ayrton.) The evidence which has 
been given to us is that it is a part of the regular 
method of working the men, that on every second or 
third Monday a man is required to attend at the 
engine shed at 12 o’clock, and to work there until 
about 4, and that then he has to come back again at 
6 and make a full trip, employing him until 5 the next 
morning ?>—That may be so, but then he is off the 
day before clear. 

38,173. (Earl of Belmore.) The day before is 
Sunday >—Yes, we count that a day, there is a day 
between. 

38,174. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that the regular sytem ? 
No, we change it ; I have attempted several times to 
bring it to about 11 or 12 hours a day, and to bring 
the men home at night ; and they would rather be 
home at night working a little longer than be ata 
strange place. 

38,175. (Mr. Galt.) Is that a part of the regular 
work of the men ?—Yes, you may say so, they take it 


. in their turn. 


38,176. (Chairman.) From your experience of the 
railway men do you find that along period of rest 
either before or after a period of work is sufficient to 
counterbalance that period of work which is un- 
usually long ?—Yes, and the men would rather have it. 
I would rather have it, and I was a driver myself for 
three and a half years. They would rather have the 
time to themselves that they can go galloping through 
the town. I would rather not give them so much 
time, but divide it over, so that they may not have so 
much levity. In my opinion it is not necessary that 
a man should have a long rest before 18 hours work. 

38,177. (Mr. Ayrton.) If the men chose they could 
come at 6 o’clock on the Monday morning and wash 
out their engine and go away, and then come back at 
6 in the evening ?>—Yes. 

38,178. Have they been employed during the Sun- 
day at all ?—Not at all. 

38,179. (Mr. Galt.) Do you pay them by the week 
or by the day P—By the day. 

38,180. Then you do not pay them for Sunday ?>— 
If they work we do. 

38,181. But I am assuming that they do not work ? 
—No, we do not pay them for Sundays. 

38,182. (Chairman.) Would it not be desirable to 
instruct the men to attend on these occasions to which 
we have referred, early on Monday for the shed duty, 
instead of leaving it to themselves, in order that they 
might have a proper interval before starting again in 
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the evening ?—Yes, it would ; but supposing that we — 
want to do repairs to the engine in the running shed, — 
we may want the engine for the fitters for two or — 
three hours ; those are what we call running repairs. 
2 38,183. You get the fitters to do that work first ?— 
es. 
38,184. Then it is not quite at the option of the — 
engine-driver to come at the early hour which has ~ 
been suggested ?—No, we let him select his own hour, — 
we should not force him to it. 
38,185. (Karl of Belmore.) That is as long as the — 
fitter does not want the engine ?—Yes. 
38,186. (Mr. Ayrton.) According to your opinion — 
what is the time required for a man to be in the shed 
to wash and attend to his engine >—He ought to do it — 
in two hours. 
38,187. (Mr. Galt.) But,as a matter of fact, in 
what time does he do it 2— If there are two or three — 
drivers together they will have a chat or walk about, © 
and they may spin it out to three hours or four hours, 
but if they like they can do it in two hours. 
38,188. You think that the fair work is two hours? ~ 
—Yes; in fact, sometimes they do it too quickly, we 
have to watch them. E 
38,189. (Chairman.) Have you had any trouble in — 
your department with regard to a tendency to intoxi- — 
cation ?—I am sorry to say that we have had too 
much trouble. ! 
38,190. Have you experienced interference with 
the work from that cause >—Yes. ( 
38,191. What measures have been taken to check | 
it 2—I can give you one instance. On the last rail~ 
way that I came from a man had been 27 or 28 years 
in the Company’s service, and I would not take upon 
myself to dismiss him. [I left it in the hands of the 
Directors, they would not fine him, but they passed 
over it, and he took the pledge. That was on the © 
Dublin and Belfast junction. The man at Carrick — 
was dismissed. 
38,192. In the first case was the intoxication of a — 
marked character ?—I saw the man myself at the 
Portadown Station, and I saw the guard trying to ~ 
keep him out of my sight. I went round the back ~ 
way and had him taken off. 4 
38,193. Is the tendency increasing in that ‘direc- — 
tion >—I think not, with the checks which we have ~ 
had latterly. j 
38,194. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you any system — 
by which you have a responsible person to see that 
an engine-driver comes to his duty perfectly sober ?— — 
Yes; a man could not go on duty without being 
inspected. 
38,195. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the case of the accident 
which happened last November, did you yourself see 
the driver after the accident i did, I saw him 
about four or five hours after it. a 
88,196. Not sooner?—No, I was in Limerick, and’ 
I could not get down, it being a single line, the lin 
was blocked by the staff. 
38,197. Did you see him shortly before the acci-_ 
dent ?—No, because he left on the night previous. 
38,198. Did you form any judgment of your own — 
as to his condition when he ran past the signal i 
did. 4 
38,199. How did you-form that judgment 2 EtOH 
his acts, and from the appearance of the man, 
38,200. Five hours afterwards ?—Yes. 
38,201. Where did you find him five hours after” 
wards ?—At Carrick. 
38,202. In what condition was he ’—He was. 
filthy. 
38,208. Under what circumstances was he ?—He 
was like a man who had been drunk and ina fright, 
and was coming tod a little. ; 
38,204. Was he at home, or at the station P— At 
the station. ‘ig 
38,205. Was he sitting up or lying down, or ori j 
6 was walking about when I saw him, he was 
standing, but I believe that he had been lying down. 
38,206. Did anybody see him lying down ?—Yes, 
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one of the Directors saw him, and I believe that Mr. 
Roberts saw him. 

38,207. (Mr. Galt.) Were all the Directors there ? 
— Yes; they happened to have come up with a special 
train. 

38,208. (Mr. Ayrton.) They saw the man imme- 
diately after the accident, and formed their opinion of 
him r—Yes. 

38,209, How lony after the accident ?—Probably 
about 60 minutes afterwards, they were following 
with a special after this train. 

38,210. And upon their own judgment, before an 
inquiry upon the spot, they determined to dismiss him, 
and did so ?—Yes. 

38,211. After they had dismissed him, how long 
was it before the inquiry was made by the Govern- 
ment inspecter ?—I could not say; it was not long; 
Colonel Rich was down. I could not name the date 
though I was present at the inquiry myself. 

38,212. Were vou present when the man who had 
been dismissed was examined ?—I was. 

38,213. Did you hear his version of the affair ?—I 
did. 

38,214. Were you examined ?—No, Colonel Rich 
and I were talking together, but there was no direct 
examination of me. 
€ 38,215. Were any of the directors examined ?— 

0. 

38,216. Who else was examined ?—The driver whom 
you have had before you and his fireman, and the last 
guard that you had in, and the engine-driver, and all 
the porters about the station, and the station-master ; 
all the persons that were about the place at the time 
were examined. 

38,217. What evidence did the station-master give 
as to the condition of this man?—I cannot give the 
words. * 

38,218. What was the character of the evidence >— 
He gave us to understand that the man was under the 
influence of liquor ; he saw him first. 

88,219. (Earl of Belmore.) Was the fireman alse 
dismissed >—He was. 

38,220. Was he in the judgment of the directors 
under the influence of drink ?—I cannot answer that 
question, but in my opinion he was. 

38,221. (Mr. Galt.) I thought you said that you 
were not there until five hours afterwards P—No, but 
I have been asked my opinion. 

38,222. How did you form an opinion?—By his 
acts ; he would not have done what he did had he not 
been drunk, 

38,223. Then both were drunk rp—Yes. 

38,224. (Karl of Belmore.) If the fireman had been 
sober could he have saved the driver ?>—Yes. They 
did not know where they were. 

38,225. (Mr. Galt.) The driver was 21 hours on 
duty ?>—So he stated, 

38,226. Iam quoting from the report of Colonel 
Rich, who was investigating the matter, he says, “On 
“ inquiring closely into this._matter, I could not ascer- 
« tain that the man had had any drink, or that he 
“ was suffering from the effects of it; I believe that 
** he was thoroughly exhausted from being employed 
*¢ for nearly 21 hours on continuous duty, and that he 
failed to observe the distant signal in consequence 
“ of the sleepy and exhausted state that he was in 
‘‘ when he approached Carrick station.” You say 
that he was not 21 hours on duty ?—I will tell you 
how he counts the time; he was told off to runa 
special for the Directors the following day, and he was 
in what we call the shed, he was at his engine, and 
the engine was being made a little tasty for the direc- 
tors, but he had no labour, it was clean for him, he 
came in at 10, he says9; he left at 5 in the afternoon, 
and returned, I think, at 7, a man was put in his 
place, and he went out at 9; he had the two hours to 
go and get his supper. 
room on the ground, so that he had not to leave the 
Company’s premises. 

38,227. (Earl of Belmore.) Then where did he 
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run to?—He ran right through to Carrick till he 
met with his accident. 

38,228. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many hours was he 
running ?—I suppose that he was from 9 until 5.15, 
I think he says. 

38,229. (Earl of Belmore.) It was in the early 
part of the morning that the accident occurred ?-— 
Yes. 

38,230. (Mr. Ayrton.) He had been eight hours on 
the engine P—Only that time, and I think that there 
were two hours of that time that he was standing 
resting at Clonmel. 

38,231. (Mr. Galt.) Did he sleep?—No, there is 
no time for sleeping ; a man may sit there. 

38,232. If a man is 21 hours on work without sleep, 
even if it is not hard work, do you think that he is in 
a fit state to do his duty ?>—I do. 

38,233. How many hours beyond that do you think 
that a man is fit to do his duty >—He would do that, 
but he would not follow it up for a fortnight or a 
week. If you take him occasionally he is quite able 
to doit. Hundreds of nights I have worked. 

38,234. (Chairman.) In succession ?—No, but a 
day and night without stopping. 

38,235. The round of the clock ?—Yes, but out of 
that time I might get two or three hours. 

38,236. To rest, but not to sleep ?—lI should never 
think of sleeping. With most of these engine-drivers, 
if they do get these two hours it is not coffee that 
they think of, but it is a glass of whisky ; if you paid 
for coffee for them they would sell the coffee to get 
whisky. 

38,237. Are you obliged to say, from your ex- 
perience of the men, that if you gave them an oppor- 
tunity on the road of obtaining refreshment such as 
coffee and tea, they would not take advantage of it ? 
--In early days they gave them coffee, and I believe 
from the evidence which I have heard that they sold 
it for whisky. 

38,238. Did they give them coffee, or did they give 
them opportunities for obtaining it >—The coffee was 
given by the proprietor, and they could have had the 
whisky. If a driver went in for a cup of coffee, or a 
pint of coffee, or whatever it might be, if it was of 
equal value he would take the whisky. 

38,239. (Mr. Galt.) How long had the man who was 
in the Carrick accident been in the employment of the 
company as driver >—He had been with the company 
from boyhood. 

38,240. How long had he been a driver ?—I think 
15 or 16 years, and he was a smart fellow too. 

38,241. Had you often occasion to check him for 
drinking ?—Never, but my time had been short there 
when the accident occurred. 


38,242. Have you ever seen the appearance of 


liquor on him ?—No; I could not say that I have. 

38,248. Do you not think it a little remarkable that 
it should happen just after 21 hours labour that he 
should take drink ?—No, T do not think it at all 
remarkable. 

38,244. According to the statement of Colonel Rich, 
he says, “ On inquiry closely into this matter, I could 
“ not ascertain that the man had had any drink, or 
“ that he was suffering from the effects of it,” and as 
far as your own experience of the man goes during 
the time that you had any’ knowledge of him he was 
never given to drink ?>—Not to my knowledge. 

38,245. He had been 15 yearsin the employment of 
the Company as driver. Was there any report against 
him of drinking, so far as you know ?—No. When I 
went there I gave them all a clean bill of health. 

38,246. (Earl of Belmore.) Among your men have 
you any temperance men who belong to any of the 
societies >—Not voluntarily. I think that I have made 
about three men take the pledge. 

38,247. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find that they gene- 
rally keep the pledge?—If I make a man take the 
pledge, I generally punish him a little so that he will 
take the pledge, and if he takes it he will keep it. 

38,248. Does sucha ease'as this of long hours occur 
frequently ?—I think that it does. 
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38,249. In your opinion is it nota great evil -— 
That is u question, it is well enough to say that the 
hours are long, but if you get a good man, for the sake 
of half a day he will run for half a day before giving 
up his engine, and I would rather have him. You 
cannot make drivers all at once. Our traflic has 
increased very much in the last half year. 

38,250. Are you getting additional drivers ?—Yes, 
I think that I have put three men on since that. — 

38,251. When you have sufficient men and engines, 
T suppose that cases of this sort will not occur ?>—No ; 
they may occur occasionally if two or three specials 
are out, but that is very seldom. : 

38,252. (Chairman.) From your experience of rail- 
way work, do you consider that a good many years 
back, say from 10 to 15 years back, the hours were 
longer than they are at present, speaking generally, 
and taking the time when you were yourself driving, 
for instance ?—I had pretty long hours, I had from 
7 till half-past 9 the week round. 

38,253. Was that day work or night work ?—Day 
work, and I was only off every fifth Sunday. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Freprerick LystEr examined. 


38,261. (Chairman.) Are you general manager of 
he Cork and Macroom Railway ?—Yes. 

38,262. How many miles long is that railway ?— 
We have 24% miles in our own hands. We run over 
the Bandon Railway. 

38,263. How long have you held the office of gene- 
ral manager ?—Since the opening in 1866. 


38,264. How many trains run each way ?—Four | 


trains each way every day except Sunday, two trains 
each way. 

38,265. Have any improvements been effected in 
the state of the road recently in the way of repair ?— 
We are always relaying the road. 

38,266. Is it now in a state of high efficiency >—It 
is in avery good state of repair. 

38,267. Have you had any accidents or mishaps 
recently >—No, not recently, we have not. 

38,268. Since what time have you had no accidents 
of a serious character ?—I think at Christmas 1873 
there was a man killed; he was run over on the road; 
he was drunk. 

38,269. Are you troubled with trespassers on the 
line ?—We are desperately annoyed by them. 

38,270. What means do you take to stop that ?— 
We are continually bringing them before the petty 
sessions. 

38,271. What punishment do they receive >—I am 
sorry to say that the magistrates do. not lend us the 
proper aid that they ought to do. They are generally 
men crossing from one farm to another, taking short 
cuts ; and a great many of the magistrates do not like 
to put too much on them. 

38,272. Is it a serious danger >—The fellows gene- 
rally look out for themselves. 

38,273. What is your chief objection to their 
coming ?—Because of their breaking down the fences. 

38,274. Which would let the cattle on and cause 
danger ?>—Yes. 

38,275. (Mr. Galt.) Have you arrangements for 
keeping the fences in proper repair P——Yes. 

38,276. (Chairman.) Do the magistrates rule that 
it is necessary that a man should receive warning first 
before he can be proceeded against >—Yes. In one or 
two places I believe some magistrates are not aware 
that it is necessary for a man to get warning. 

38,277. Is it necessary, as far as you know the law? 
—Yes, I think it is. 

38,278. (Mr. Galt.) If you give warning to a man 
once will that hold good at all times?—Yes. We 
never summon a man for the first trespass, but the 
second time we summon him instantly. 

38,279. Do you find that these persons give wrong 
names ?——-They are generally known to some of the 
men who are employed on the line; the trespassers 
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health ?—Not a bit; I never had a day’s sickness in 


time to amalgamate if the other company were so dis- 
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38,254. (Mr. Galt.) How many hours in the week 
did you work on the average ?>—From 7 until half-past 
9 daily. Tie ae 

38,255. (Chairman.) Did not that injure your 


my life until last June. 

38,256. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any communica- 
tion between the guard and the driver ?—No. a 

38,257. (Mr. Galt.) Have you made the alterations 
recommended by Colonel Rich at Carrick station. He 
recommended that “The down distant signal towards 
‘* Limerick should be placed much further from the — 
“ station, and that the points and signals, and level — 
“ erossing gates should be interlocked with each 
“ other.” Have you carried out that recommenda- 
tion —No. 

38,258. Do: you intend doing so?—I cannot say. — 
That belongs to the engineer. 

38,259. From your experience do you think it 
necessary ?-—Yes. I am sure that the distant signal 
will be shifted. I know that they were talking of it. 

38,260. It is in contemplation ?—Yes. 


we find do not come from a distance. We are very 
much annoyed by their giving wrong names, and also 
by travelling without tickets in the carriages. They 
give wrong names very often to evade being sum- 
moned; we constantly catch them up. 

38,280. How do they get into the carriages without 
tickets >—We do not examine them before they start. 


38,281. Is it not the general practice on railways to — 
do so ?—Yes ; we nearly always examine the tickets 
leaving Cork, but sometimes it is not practicable to 
examine them at the other end of the line., Then | 
they get in at the intermediate stations, and sometimes 
they travel on old tickets that are out of date. 

38,282. (Chatrman.) What is the length of the 
hours during which the signalmen work on the line ? 
—Our first train leaves at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
and our last train leaves the other end at _half-past 
6 o’clock in the evening; they have to be on and off 
all day, but they have a good deal of time during the 
day to themselves. 

38,283. So that they can get home ?—Yes, they do. 

38,284. Is there any prospect of an amalgamation 
with any other line ?—There has been an amalgama- — 
tion spoken of with the Cork and Bandon Railway — 
several times, but nothing has come of it. q 

38,285. Would that improve the efficient working 
of the line?—I have no doubt of it ; it would cause 
an interchange of through traffic. 

38,286. (Mr. Galt.) Is your financial condition 
such as to enable you to keep the line in thorough 
repair ?—Yes; we always keep the line in thorough 
repalz. 

38,287. Is your working stock in good condition ? 
—Yes, I have the looking after the permanent way to 
attend to myself, and I take good care that there is 
nothing wanting. We are now laying down new — 
rails, and we do that every half-year. We expect to 
receive 200 tons of rails presently, and we keep on — 
relaying. , 

38,288. What is the obstacle to the amalgamation 
which has been referred. to?—The last occasion was — 
this——When the chairman of the Bandon Railway 
was spoken to he said that the directors were not then — 
in a position to amalgamate, and that they were wait- 
ing until the line was in a better position ; that he was 
alluding, I understood, with regard to an amalgama- — 
tion with the West Cork and Ellen Valley Railway, — 
which is in course of construction, and that he thought — 
then they would be ina stronger position to amalgama- 
mate with the Cork and Macroom Railway, and that 
they would be able to get better terms. 4 

38,289. Would your directors be willing at any — 
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posed?—Some of the directors are opposed to it. 
They think that probably the people along the line 
might not get such good terms from the Cork and 
Bandon Railway as from the present directors. 
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38,290. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean the persons 
who are making use of the line >—Yes. 

38,291, (Mr. Galt.) Have you a suggestion of 
any kind to make upon any matter /—I think not. 


The witness withdrew. 


THomMAS BROSNAN examined. 


39,292. (Chairman.) Are you a guard employed 
on the Cork and Macroom Railway ?—Yes. 

39,293. Do you find that your tools and appliances 
for work are of a satisfactory character ?>—Yes. 

38,294. Do you find any difficulty in getting 
through your work in an efficient manner ?—Not the 
slightest. 

38,295. For how many hours are you employed in 
the day ?—Eleven hours a day. 

38,296. Are you regularly employed for that number 
of hours >—Yes. 

38,297. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is your employment con- 
tinuous, or have you intervals of rest >—I have one 
hour intermediate out of it. 

38,298. (Mr. Galt.) Then the time you are em- 
ployed is in fact 10 hours >—Yes. 

38,299. Have you any suggestions to make with 
regard to the mode of working the line ?—No, unless 
I could get some relief myself, for I think that 10 
hours are too long. 

38,300. Do you find that your health suffers from 
being on duty for 10 hours ?—I think it does in winter 
time. 

38,301. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you employed for 10 
hours every day ?—It is every day. 

38,302. On Sundays as well as on other days ?>— 
Yes. I work 13 days out of 14, having one Sunday. 


38,303. On the other Sunday, how many hours do 
you work ?—I get all the day on the other Sunday, 
that is, I am off duty every second Sunday. 

88,304. On the Sunday on which you are on duty, 
how many hours do you work Ath run 100 miles, 
about six and a half hours. 

38,305. How many hours do you noha you ought 
to work ?2—I work every day, but, in my opinion, for 
aman in my position, I think eight hours are quite 
enough. 

38,306. (Chaiman.) You would prefer, perhaps, to 
work eight hours, receiving the same pay, rather than 
11 hours ?—Yes. 

38,307. (Mr. Ayrton.) Should you like to have 
eight hours’ work, and at the same time eight hours’ 
pay ?—I consider that eight hours’ work are quite 
sufficient for a man in my position every day. 

88,308. (Mr. Galt.) In your case, another man 
would be required to do the work, and if that were so, 
you would have only five hours each ?>—We have our 
first train at 5 o’clock in the morning, and one man 
does that, and he gets off at a quarter past 8 o’clock. 

38,309. (Chairman.) Is that all the work that he 
does ?>—Yes, he checks the other trains. 

38,310. I suppose he does some other work pre- 
viously >—Yes ; he is on till 5 o’clock. 

38,311. (Mr. Galt.) What is the number of guards 
employed upon the line >—Two. 


The witness withdrew. 


Roperr RAtTrrRay examined. 


38,312. (Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
the Cork and Macroom Railway ?—I am an engine- 
driver. 

38,313. How long have you been in that position ? 
—I shall have been 10 years in May next. 

38,314. Will you state to the Commission what 
your hours of work are each day, at what hour do you 
begin in the morning ?—I am employed from 5 o’clock 
in the morning till 8 o’clock at night. 

38,315. During that time, how many trains do you 
run ?>—Four going and four coming, making eight, that 
makes four runs. 

38,316. Out and home ?-—Yes. 

38,317. Do you start from Cork ?>—Yes. 

38,318. What time do you reach Macroom ?—At 
half past 6 o’clock. I leave Cork again at 9 o’clock. 

38,319. At what hour do you start from Cork in 
the morning ?-~-[ start at 5 o’clock. 

38,320. And, as I understand, you reach Macroom 
at half past 6 o’clock P—Yes. 

38,321. At what hour do you leave Macroom ?— 
7 o'clock. 

38,322. At what time do you arrive at Cork back 
again ?—At a quarter-past 8. 

38,323. How long do you remain in Cork before 
you start again ?—TJ remain in Cork till 9 o’clock. 

38,324. How long should you remain in Macroom 
on that occasion ?>—One quarter of an hour. 

38,325. What time have you in Cork between your 
second and third journey P—One hour. 

38,326. When you go for the third time to Mac- 


room how long do you remain there ?—-I remain for a 
quarter of an hour. 

38,327. Then what time have you between your 
third and fourth journey in Cork ?—Half an hour. 

38,328. So that practically you have no rest during 
the whole of the day from the time you come on duty 
in the morning until you leave in the evening ?-—I 
have one hour to dinner, between 12 and I o’clock. 

38,329. Do you ever work at night ?—No, and then 
I work only every second day. 

38,330. What do you do on the alternate day ?— 
Such as to-day ; there are two drivers who are prac- 
tical men, and we do our own repairs, but that only 
takes a certain time, it is from two to three hours a 
day that I am out. 


38,331. Have you every other day what is called a 
shed day ?>—That is every second day. 

38,332. Do you also work on Sunday ?—Yes, every 
second Sunday. 

38,333. Do you find that the hours you are em- 
ployed are such as to fatigue you, or do you get 
through your work with comfort to yourself ?—I do ; 
we work usually for about nine hours a day, taking 
the long and short together. 

38,334. And you do not find that that is more than 
you can do comfortably ?—No, we do not. 

38,335. Have you any suggestion to make to the 
Commissioners as to how accidents can be best pre- 
vented, or as to the working of the line >—No, I have 
nothing to say as to those matters. 


The witness withdrew. 


THomAs DraAppy examined. 


38,336. ( Chairman.) Are you a guard on the West 
Cork Railway ?—Yes, I am employed with passengers 
and goods. — 

38,337. Are the trains mixed on the line ?--Yes. | 

38,338. At what hour do you begin work in the 
morning ?>—At sia 3, and I “get off at half- 
past 9.. 


2. 


38,339. Do you do the same work regularly ?— 
iY ess 

88,340. Do you ever work at night P—No. 

38,341. Is the railroad, in your opinion, in good 
onder ?—Yes, in first-rate order. 

38,342. Has it been repaired lately or re-laid ?— 
No, not unless a bit of the rail gets wrong. 
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38,343. How long have you been running over 
that line ?—I have been running over it for the last 
seven years, but the line has been working for the last 
10 or 11 years. 

38,344. Have any accidents occurred during the 
time that you have been employed upon it #—No ; 
the only accident that I ever saw was one man being 
killed. 

38,345. Can you explain how that occurred ?—It 
oceurred at a gate, at a place called Lord Bandon’s 
Gate, as we were coming down. This man was the 
gatesman there, and we were coming down, and’ the 
chain was off; they were whistling for the signalman 
to give him the signal, and he had two or three dogs 
with him, and just as the train was coming on he ran 
in order to save the dogs, just when the engine was 
within a few yards of him, and could not be stopped, 
and it ran over him. 

38,346. Have you any time to get to your home 
during the day >—I have when I get in. I start ata 
quarter-past 9 from Dunmanway, and I get in then 
at a quarter to 12 o’clock. 

38,347. Is any delay occasioned by the passing of 
the trains, it being a single line >—No, although it is 
a single line. 

38,348. Have you found no delay occur to the pass- 
ing of the trains in consequence of the regulations for 
working the traflic?—Yes, on account of the Cork 
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and Bandon Railway, we have to wait at the junction, _ 
re 


but on our own line there is no delay. 
' 88,349. Have you only one engine employed on the 
line >—Yes. ' 

38,350. (Mr. Galt.) What is the length of the 
line ?—The length of it is 18 miles. 

38,351. (Mr. Ayrton.) But the trucks all run over 
the Cork and Bandon line, do they not ?—No, there | 
is only one train that runs right through with our 
carriages ; we pick up their passengers at Bandon. . 

38,352. Do you mean in a separate set of carriages ? 
—Yes, except one train in a day, that is the 3 o’clock 
train leaving Cork; the passengers then go through 
to Dunmanway with the same carriages. ae tH 

38,353. The only change that is made is in the 
engine >—Yes,. 

38,354. Would it be an economical arrangement if — 
your engine was worked in the whole train from Cork 
to the other end of the line ?—It would be a great 
convenience to passengers. 

38,355. And be attended with economy in the work 
ing ?—No doubt about it. 

38,356. (Mr. Galt.) Would it, in your opinion, be 
a great benefit if the lines were all under one control ? 
—Yes, a great benefit. 

38,357. Have you no complaint to make of being 
overworked on your line ?--I have not indeed. 


The witness withdrew. 


~ 


Rosert MACLENNAN examined. 


38,358. (Chairman.) Are you an engine-driver on 
the West Cork Railway ?>—Yes. 

38,359. Do you work on all the trains ?—Yes. 

38,360. Do you find that the road isin good con- 
dition, and that the mode of working the signals is of 
a satisfactory kind, so that you can perform your duties 
efficiently ?—I certainly do. 

38,361. Have you met with any difficulty in con- 
sequence of the line being flooded at any time ?—-We 
have a little difficulty sometimes. I remember at the 
last flood it was seven feet high in one part of the 
road, and we did not run the train until the flood went 
down ; that was when we were stopped on the line. 

38,362. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you say that there 
were seven feet of water on the line ?—Yes, but it was 
dead water ; there was no run over it. 

38,363. If you had run the engine into that water 
you would have put the fires out, would you not ?— 
Certainly not ; we might get through it without doing 
that, because it is only a short distance. 

38,364. Surely if you ran the engine into seven 
feet of water, you would put the fires out ?—No, we 
should not, not for the distance it would have to run 
through the flood. 

38,365. (Chairman.): Would not the water have 
been over the foot plate ?—Yes, it has been over it 
with us. 

38,366. Did not the water in that case put the fire 
out ?—No, there was not time for it to do it. ~ 

38,367. Did you know that the water was over the 
road ?—Yes, but it was dead water, when there is 
running water we never run through it. 

38,368. Has that frequently happened ?—Yes, 
since my time there have been different floods, but 
none so high as the last one. 

38,369. Has the water been six or seven times over 
the rails >—It has been over the rails five times in the 
course of five or six years. ; 

38,370. Have you found, after the water has sub- 
sided, that the ballast has been damaged ?—Yes, in 
some places where there has been a run of water ; but 
when it is dead water only which rises over the road, 


it does not affect the road, nor the sleepers, nor the : 


ballast. Ob 
38,371. (Earl of Belmore.) When you run through 


- a flood with the water over the, foot plate, does not 


the water get into the carriages ?—It does not get in. 


The witness withdrew. 


On one occasion I saw a flood, we were stopped at 
Ballybay one night going up, and we had to send for 
the Skibbereen coach to go back for the passengers to 
Ballybay, the train could not go on then, we could 
not run the last: train then, there were seven feet of 
water on the road, and we did not run through it. 

38,372. Are the bridges on the line in good order ? 
—Yes, in very good order. 

38,373. Have they been repaired lately >—Yes, 
they have. 

38,374. Are the bridges constructed of wood, or 
brick, or stone ?—They are wooden bridges. 

38,375, Do you cross any large rivers?p—Yes, we. 
have to cross the Bandon river in three places. 

38,376. How many openings are there in. the 
bridges at the widest place?—I suppose the widest 
place is from 50 to 70 feet, in fact there is one bridge 
at, Carrickmore, and the water only runs along side of 
it, and when the railway was being made, it might 
have run away with that bridge entirely... 

38,377. Does not the water run under that bridge ? 
—No, there is no way of getting out on the other 
side, the water runs in under it and stops there. 

38,378. Have you any suggestion to make ?—I 
should certainly say as to the signals on our road, 
that our superintendent has done a very good thing to 
prevent any accident at all that might happen, for in 
the first place he has at each of the facing points on 
the road done thus;, when the distant signal is 
attached, the signal is worked from the points, and a 
man must be at the points during the. time that the 
signal is down. 

38,379. (Mr. Galt.) The hours during which you ~ 
are at work are very moderate, and you have no cause 
of complaint ?—I think the hours are long enough. 

38,380. (Earl of Belmore.) For how many hours 
do you work in a day ?—I suppose from 11 to 12. 

38,381. (Chawman.) Are you able to get home 
between times to dinner >—Yes. 

38,382, (Mr. Galt.) Do you find yourself at any 
time so fatigued that you cannot do your work com- 
fortably ?—I find no such thing as that. I come on 
duty at half past eight-o’clock in the morning, and am 
off say, at a little after 12.. I then come on again at 
half-past 2, and am on duty till from half-past 5 till ” 

6 o’clock. Then I'am on duty again at 7 o’clock till 
half-part 9. se 
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Mr. Joun JoHNSTONE examined. 


38,383. (Chairman.) You are locomotive superin- 
tendent and engineer of the West Cork Railway ?—I 
am. 

38,384. ie re iiice you held that position ?>— 
During the last eight years. 

38,385. What is the length of that railway ?—Under 
/ miles—173. 

38,386. Have you had occasion to re-lay any por- 
tion of that line ?—We have had occasion to renew 
some few of the rails, not to re-lay any portion of it. 

38,387. Do you consider that the railroad is now 
in a thoroughly efficient state?—I do. Itis ina fair 
state. 

38,388. At what speed do the fastest trains run ?— 
About 25 miles an hour. 

38,389. Have you made any alterations in any of 
the bridges ?—We have been renewing some portions 
of the timber bridges. 

38,390. What precautions are taken with regard to 
floods which een, Mae i occur ?>—We do that by stone 
pitching. 

38,391. Do the floods ever come over the rails ?— 
Yes; they come over the rails occasionally. 

38,392. Have you suffered anything in consequence 
of that ?L'The line has been disturbed’ on’ several 
oceasions ; but we keep a very good watch over it. 

38,393. (Earl of Belmore.) Are you very anxious, 
when there is a flood, from a fear that’ the permanent 
way may be destroyed ?—Yes, very much so. 

38,394. (Mr. Galt.) Do you take any measures to 
prevent that ?—Yes; and measures could be taken to 
prevent it by lifting up several parts that are low. 

38,395. Would not that entail a heavy expense upon 
the company ?—Yes, it would. 

38,396. When the line was being laid out, was it 
not considered desirable to make it in such 4 way 
as to prevent its being flooded ?—-My impression is 
that the line is in several parts of it too low near to 
the river. 

38,397. (Earl of Belmore.) Is not the line apt to 
be flooded near to the bridges on the river >—Yes, 
near to a bridge in one place. 

38,398. If your directors decided to raise the level 
of the railroad above the probable height of the flood, 
would not that make it necessary to alter the level of 
the bridge at that place >—The bridge should no doubt 
be raised. 

38,399. For about two feet?—For about three 
feet. 

38,400. Does the bridge ever get flooded ?—Yes ; 
the water sometimes goes over the bridge. 

38,401. Would you run a train over the bridge >— 
No. I should not consider it safe to run a train 
through when the water goes two feet over it. 

38,402, Does it run. with a considerable current ?>— 
Yes. 
38,403. So that it aioli happen that when the 
river was running two feet over the bridge, without 
anyone expecting it, the bridge might be broken up ? 
—Yes, it might happen. 

38, 404, And a train might be carried into the 
river Bes would net venture with a train across when 
the water was passing over the bridge. 

38,405. ( Chairman.) Would you venture to do so 
when the water was stagnant ?—I would not venture 
to pass a train over without first examining the bridge 
after the water subsided, 

38,406. At any point of the line is it safe to run a 
train through if the water is standing motionless ?— 
Yes, at one particular place, it is not go, near, the 
bridge, it is on the permanent line. 

38,407. Does a flood affect, the. ballast See ?—Not 
much in this place, the, water merely flows in and 
rests there, it will take a little ballast away. with it. 

38,408. (Earl of Belmore.) To, what, height does 
the water rise at that particular place where you say 


the water is dead, has it ever risen over the rails ?— 
Two feet six inches has been about the highest. 

38,409. The evidence that we have received from 
the engine-driver was, that on one occasion the water 
came over the footplate of the engine r—Yes, when 
the engine was passing through it would do so, the 
water would rush over the footplate of the engine, but 
that is safe, going through at a slow speed. 

38,410. Would the water get into the carriages P— 
It would not, but up to the level of the floor of the 
carriages. 

38,411. (Mr. Galt.) When the line was laid out in 
the first instance was it not suggested by the engineer 
that it should be laid out differently p—I think that 
those portions of the line that are liable to be flooded 
should be made much higher, and then they would 
not flood to the same extent. 

88,412. Was it from financial considerations that 
the line at those parts of it was not made higher ?— 
I cannot answer that question. 

88,413. Does not some inconvenience or loss arise 
from the separate working of the Cork and Bandon 
and your railway ?—It must be, I think, a great in- 
convenience to the public to pass from one station to 
the other with regard to those trains that we do not 
run through. 

88,414. Some of the trains, however, do run 
through ?—Through carriages (not trains) by two of 
the trains. 

38,415. Is that by the loop line ?>—Taken up and 
delivered at Junction in Bandon. 

38,416. You would require a new station, would 
you not, to make arrangements for the men to work 
together ?—I do not think that we could conveniently 
work the through traffic with the present Cork and 
Bandon Station. 

38,417. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you run into Cork 
up to the platform where the blind end is, and does 
any train that goes through run out again backwards ? 
—We do not run our engines into Cork, but we 
approach a siding with blind end at Junction in 
Bandon. 

38,418. If you were going to send carriages on to 
Dunmanway, must you not reverse the engine and run 
back again >—Yes. 

38, 419, (Mr. Galt.) Do you think it would be a 
great benefit both to the public and to the company 
if the lines were amalgamated ?— It would be a 
decided benefit to the public if through running 
arrangements were made. 

38,420. Some of your bridges are timber bridges, 
are they not ?>—Yes. 

38,421. Do you consider that your bridges are quite 
safe >—Yes, I consider them safe. 

38,422. Do you think that they might be made 
better >—I do mean that they might certainly be made 
better, but I think there is no immediate danger 
to be apprehended from them, for we pay particular 
attention to them. 

38,423. The danger, I suppose, would arise from a 
sudden flood coming ?—They are all piled bridges, and 
I see no great danger to be apprehended from the 
floods. 

38,424. (Karl of Belmore.) In the case of a timber 
bridge, with a river that floods like the river at 
Bandon, and the water coming two feet over the rails, 
is there no danger of the br idge being burst up from 
beneath from the pressure of the water ?—I do not 
consider that there is, because the decking is open ; it 
is not quite together, there is a little space between. 

38,425. (Mr. Galt. ) Has any attempt been made to 
effect running arrangements between the two com- 
panies >—I believe that. the: directors of, the West 
Cork Railway made some proposals to that effect. 

38,426. But you are not aware of the particular 
reasons py they were not carried out ?--I am not. 


BA 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. JAmMEs BARBER examined. 


38,427. (Chairman.) Are you superintendent of 
the Cork, Blackrock, and Passage Railway ?—Yes, J 

am. 

38,428. How long have you been in that position ? 
—For about 18 years. 

38,429. Will you describe briefly the nature of the 
traffic upon your railway ?—It is chiefly passenger 
traffic. 

38,430. Short trains running backwards and for- 
wards ?—Yes. 

38,431. Have any accidents occurred in recent 
years >—No, I know of none, except two fatal ones, 
during my time. One was about 17 years ago, when 
we had the races al Monkstown, when one of the 
passengers was run over, and one or two men were 
killed about nine years ago; that was in coupling the 
ballast waggons. 

38,432. Is there much shunting on your line ?-—Not 
much. 

38,433. There is not much goods traffic, is there ? 
—No; in fact whatever goods traffic we have we call 
it all heavy parcel traffic; we have only a couple of 
waggons, and we work them two or three times a day 
with the passenger trains ; we have no goods trains. 

38,434. How many engines are kept in steam ?— 
Only one. 

88,435. You do not require the train staff on your 
line?—No. We work under No. 1, one engine in 
steam, or two as one. 

38,436. (Earl of Belmore.) Will you explain what 
you mean ?—If we pnt a second engine out, we couple 
them together. 

38,437. (Mr. Ayrton.) You require no particular 
arrangements on your line ?>—None. 

38,438. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you run from a 
certain hour in the morning till a certain hour at 

night ?—Yes, every hour. 

“38, 439, At what time do you bean in the morning ? 
—In the summer time at 7 o ’clock, and we finish “at 
half-past 10. 

38,440. Does the guard work all through the day, 
or is there a change ?—No; there are two guards, and 
they take it alternately, one guard starts before break- 
fast in the morning and comes on again in the after- 
noon at 4 o'clock, and the other guard takes the duty 
in the middle of the day, from 10 o’clock to 5, so that 


for two or three trains the two guards are on, and the 
next day the other guard does that. 

38,441. (Mr. Galt.) Are you connected with any 
other company ?—No. 

38,442. (Chairman.) Do you regulate the hours 
during which the engine-drivers are employed ?>—Yes, 
we have two engine-drivers, and they divide the work 
in like manner, they work for one entire day, and the 
next day they have to themselves in a manner, they 
are supposed to come into the shed to look after their 
engine. An engine-driver has to go out one day, and 
that engine-driver remains in the next day. 

38,443. Is the permanent way in such a state as to 
require any alteration?—No, I think not, we have 
renewed the entire line, except about three-quarters 
of a mile, within the last seven or eight years. 

38,444. (Mr. Galt.) Does your Company pay a 
dividend ?—Yes, 34 per cent. or so. 

38,445, Has there ever been a question of amal- 
gamation between you and any of the other Com- 
panies ?—It has been thought of several times to 
connect us with the Cork and Bandon Railway, but it 
has never been done. 

38,446. Are your directors favourable to amalga- 
mation or not?—Yes, I think they would be very 
glad to have it done. 

38,447. Could the working then be carried on more 
effectually, with advantage to the Company and also 
to the public /—Yes, it could be, if they had a station | 
sufficiently large to accommodate all the traffic. 

38,448. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have a large station, 
have you not ?>—Yes, we have. 

38,449. (Mr. Galt.) If your directors are favour- 
able to amalgamation, and the directors of the other 
Company also, for what reason is it not carried out? 
—Speculation does not run in that way in Cork. 

38,450. (Earl of Belmore.) Your station is not a 
joint station with the Bandon station ?—No, the last 
alteration that was made was effected by the Corpo- 
ration, we come just within kissing distance, and 
there we are, the least thing more would have brought 
us together, and we are just separated by a road. 

38,451. (Mr. Galt.) No Act of Parliament has been 
passed with a view to amalgamation, as was done many 
years since with four of the principal companies in the 
northern counties ?—None whatever. 


The witness withdrew. 


Micuart LINAHAN examined. 


38,452. (Chairman.) Are you an engine-driver on 
the Cork, Blackrock, and Passage Railway ?—Yes. 

38,453. What are your hours of duty ?—For six 
months in the year, in the winter time, we commence 
at half-past 7 o’clock in the morning, and we are done 
at 10 o’clock at night ; that is every second day. For 
the other six months of the year, in the summer time, 
we begin at half-past 6 o’clock in the morning. and 
are done work at half-past 10 o’clock at night, every 
second day. 

38,454. How long are you occupied the next day ? 
—Generally for about an hour in the shop looking 
over the engine. 

38,455. Is that work more satisfactory to you than 
if you worked every day fewer hours >—Yes. 

38,456. Have you any suggestions to make to the 
Commission as to any alteration that you think would 
be advisable in the mode of working the railway ?— 
No. 

38,457. Are you quite satisfied with that eg 

38,458. Are the engines kept in good order ?— 
Indeed they are. 

38,459. (Mr. Galt.) Have any accidents occurred 
during your time on the railway ?—Not during my 


time. 


38,460. (Mr. Ayrton.) How much rest can you 
get at each end of the journey ?—-About 10 minutes 
out of every half hour. We start at half-past 3 
o’clock from Cork, and reach Passage in 20 minutes ; 
we start then at the hour, and reach Cork at a 
quarter-past the hour, or 20 minutes, and then start 
again. 

38,461. (Mr. Galt.) Do you like the present ar- 
rangements rp—Yes. 


38,462. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you state a little more 
precisely what you stated before, as to waitingin Cork 
beyond 10 minutes ?—The first train in the winter 
time starts at 8 o’clock in the morning; then there is 
a train at 9 o’clock and at 10 o’clock, and then we 
commence running a half hour train at half-past 11. 
We arrive at five minutes to 11 o’clock, and start at 
half-past 11, and we stay in Cork 35 minutes. 


38,463. In the afternoon, do jou stay in Cork more 
than 10 minutes ?—We stay in Cork about 30 minutes, 


and we have another delay when we arrive in Cork — 


afterwards. The 7 o’clock up train arrives in Cork, 
and that gives us about an hour and five minutes, that 
is in ‘winter time; we arrive at five minutes to 8, and — 
do not start till 9 o’clock. 


The witness withdrew. 
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JOHN BARRY examined. 


38,464. (Harl of Belmore.) Are you a signalman 
employed on the Cork, Blackrock, and Passage Rail- 
way ?>—I am. 

38,465. How many hours do you work, and when 
do you begin first in the morning >—I commence at 
8’clock in the morning in winter; from that to 10 
o’eclock. There is an hour for dinner, or three« 
quarters of an hour. 

38,466. When do you leave off work ?—At about 
10 o’clock in the winter time. 

38,467. Do you find those hours too long for you? 
—Yes, I consider them so. 

38,468. Are there any other men to relieve you ?— 
There are some in the shop, and a porter when re- 
quired. 

38,469. Do they relieve you sometimes ?—Yes. 

38,479. On what occasions do they relieve you ?— 


If I want a Sunday, or when I want to do a little 
business for myself in town. 

38,471. Upon any day ?—Yes. 

38,472. The station-master would then give you 
leave to go ?—Yes. 

38,473. Are you the only signalman at the station ? 
—Yes, I am the only signalman. 

38,474. (Mr, Ayrton.) You only have to perform 
your duty once an hour ?—Yes, but I must be con- 
tinually there. 

38,475. But you are not doing anything besides 
that except waiting for the next arrival of a train ?— 
Yes. I have to clean the lamps, and do things like 

38,476. But you are not attending to signal work ? 
—No; only one train comes in and goes out. 

38,477. About once an hour ?—Hvery hour. 

38,478. You do the requisite signal work as a train 
goes in and out >—Yes, 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Friday at 12 o’clock at Belfast. 
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Mr. Joun Miniiken examined. 


38,479. (Chairman.) Are you the secretary of the 
Belfast and County Down Railway ?—Yes. 

38,480. Will you be kind enough to describe your 
system of railway ?—Our line is a single line of rail- 
way. 

38,481. Where does it go to ?—It goes from Belfast 
to Donaghadee, from Comber to Downpatrick, and 
from Ballynahinch Junction to Ballynahinch. It is 
isolated and confined to the County Down. 

38,482. From Downpatrick it goes on to New- 
castle, does it not p—From Downpatrick to Newcastle ; 
the line belongs to the Downpatrick, Dundrum, and 
Neweastle Railway Company. The original line was 
made from Belfast to Newtownards, then from Comber 
to Downpatrick, and'then from Ballynahinch Junction 
to Ballynahinch. The last branch which we made was 
from Newtownards to Donaghadee. I should have 
mentioned that the first portion of the line from 
Belfast to Holywood was sold to the Belfast, Holywood, 
and Bangor Railway Company in 1865, under the 
Holywood Branch Transfer Act of that year. 

38,483. Is the Holywood line a separate line ?—It is 
worked separately now. .There was-’a Lease Act of 


1873 passed, but under that Act the Bangor Company 
were to complete certain works on the line in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Board of Trade, 
and they have not done so yet, and the County Down 
Company decline to take over the line until those 
requirements are complied with. 

38,484. Have you a line beyond Downpatrick ?— 
There is no line beyond Downpatrick. The Down- 
patrick, Dundrum, and Newcastle Railway Company 
made a railway from Newcastle to Downpatrick. [ 
think that it was opened in 1869, if I recollect 
rightly. 

38,485. Is not that line worked by your company ? 
—It is worked by our company, but it is not our 
undertaking ; we subscribed 10,0004/. to it. 

38,486. But is it a part of your system ?—Yes. 

38,487. For the purpose of our Commission we 
should consider it as part of your system of working ? 
—Yes, we work: it. 

38,488. (Mr. Ayrton.) How much of your line is 
double and how much is single ?—It is all single. 

38,489. Is the short piece out of Belfast also single ? 
—Yes, it is a single line of railway. 


The witness withdrew. 


THOMAS SOMERSET examined. 


38,490. (Chairman.) You are a guard on the 
Belfast and County Down Railway ?—Yes. 

88,491. Between what stations do you run ?—I 
start at Belfast and go to Newcastle. 

88,492. You run through the main part of the line ? 
—Yes, and to Donaghadee on the other route. 

88,493. Do you work by day or by night ?—In the 
day time. 

88,494. At what hour in the morning do you come 
on duty ?—I am in Belfast at 7 o’clock. 

38,495. At what time do you arrive at Newcastle ? 
—We leave Belfast at half-past 7. We are there half 
an hour before starting time, and we are in Newcastle 
at 9.27. 

88,496. How long do you remain in Newcastle >— 


About 10 or 12 minutes ; generally as soon as we can 
get ready to come back we do so. 

38,497. And you return to Belfast ?>—Yes. 

88,498. Arriving at Belfast when ?—At 11.385. 

38,499. What do you do in the latter part of the 
day ?—Then we go out again at half-past 4, but as a 
rule there are four of us who take that run round, 
that is, one run. 

88,500. At what time do you arrive at Belfast on 
the second trip in the day >—8.25. 

38,501. And you are then off duty for the day :— 
Yes. 

38,502. How many hours have you in the middle of 
the day between the two trains p—I do not know that 
we can call any hours our own, because if there was a 
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hours, after doing that work. 

38,503. And in that time you can go and get your 
dinner ?>—Yes, we are always allowed time for that 
unless in a case of emergency when there is a special 
train, which may be half an hour after we came in. 

38,504. (Mr. Galt.) Does that often happen ?— 
No. In the summer time it has frequently happened 
but not very often in the winter time. We are not 
off until 9 o’clock ; we have a good deal of writing to 
do. 

38,505. ( Chairman.) You have 14 hours from the 
time you come on duty until you go off ?—Yes; it is 
sometimes more, but you may count it as 14 hours the 
week round. 

38,506. (Mr. 
much ?—No. 

38,507. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are all the other guards 
employed as you are ?>—Yes, just the same. 

38,508. They are kept there, but the running hours 
are not more than eight hours ?>—Upon this line we 
have three hours in the middle of the day, but you 
must count our breakfast and dinner hour both in that 
time, we cannot have our breakfast before we go away 
at 7 in the morning. 

38,509. (Mr. Galt.) Do you run any trains before 
7 in the morning, or after 9 in the evening ?>—There 
are some starting at 6.25., and we stop at Newcastle 
that night. We ought to get in at 9.17, you may call 
it nearly 143 hours through the week. 

38,510, (Mr. Ayrton.) The duty is not very 
fatiguing on your line, is it ?—It is fatiguing some- 
times, during the summer months there is a good deal 
of luggage to pull backwards and forwards. 

38,511. (Mr. Galt.) In the winter months the duty 
is not so heavy ?—In the winter months we have very 
little to do. 

38,512. (Chairman.) Do you work on Sundays ?— 
Every other Sunday, it will not pay us to work on 
Sundays, we are paid by the week, and very little. 


Galt.) You do not find that too 


38,513. (Mr. Galt.) What wages have you ?— 
19s. 
38,514. (Mr. Ayrton.) A good many people I 


suppose have less ?—Some of the porters have less 
pay by a few shillings, but they do not work the hours 
that we have. 

38,515. A good many people outside the railway 
have less ?—That is true enough. © 

38,516. (Mr. Galt.) How long have you been in 
the service ?—Between 18 and 19 years. 

88,517. What were you before you were guard ?— 
I was goods porter for some time, and then breaks- 
man and goods guard, and I have been nearly 14 
years passenger guard. 

38,518. (Chairman.) How many goods trains are 
there upon the line in the day ?—Three, not counting 
the mineral trains in the middle of the day. 


Wix~itiAM McDoon examined. 


38,537. (Chairman.) Are you an engine-driver 
on the Belfast and County Down Railway ?—Yes. 

38,538. How long have you been so ?—Twenty-six 
years. 

38,539. (Mr. Gali.) Have you been an engine- 
driver all that time P—For 22 years. 

38,540. (Chairman.) Will you tell the _Commis- 
sioners the course of your day’s work, at what hour 
you come on in the morning, and how many, hours 
you are at work, and when you leave off ?—I came 
on this morning at 7 o’clock, and I have done at 6 
in the evening. 

38,541. Where do yourunto?—I run iiieosdlay 120 miles. 

38, 542. Where do you run to from Belfast ig 
Newcastle. 

38,5438. Do you run more than one trip in the Bey : p 
—Yes; ; I went there this morning-and back. That 
is 76 miles, and I now have to go to Donaghadee and 
back : that i is 44 miles more. 
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38,519. When you were a goods guard how man 
hours did your day’s work. consist of ?—One we 
it was about 15 hours a day, and another not more — 
than 11} hours, there was a long week and a short 
week. 

38,520. Is that the case now ?—No, they have just 
to remain and work now; the euards that run the — 
half-past 8 train are there generally about 8, and they 
have finished about half-past 7 in the morning. ; 

38,521. They work at night >—Yes. 

38,522. Are all the goods run at night 2asPwaels 
pally ; ; there is one train leaving at half-past 5 inthe — 
morning before the passenger traflic commences. 

38,523. (Mr. Galt.) What hours have the goods 
guar ds ?—There are different hours with them. Some 
of them come on at about half-past 4 to 5, and the 
hour when they have done is accor ding to the size of © 
the train ; sometimes they may be in at half-past 1, 
and at other times not until 5 in the morning, 

38,524. What work do you consider the most se- 
vere, the goods -guards’ work, or the passenger guards’ 
work ?—The goods guards’ work would be easy if it 
was not late. 

38,525. ( Chairman.) Deed the goods guard work 
every night >—Yes, Sunday night excepted. 

38, 526. He is always at work at night ?>—Yes, 

38,527. And he sleeps in the daytime ?—-Yes. 

38,528. Do the men complain of their health being 
affected by that night work ?—No; I was on it for 
two years, and it affected me greatly; I had to 
leave it. i 

38,529. (Mr. Galt.) But the men who are on it 
now do not complain ?---No. One man has been on 
it since J left 12 or 18 years ago, and he is as fresh 
now as he was then. 

38,530. Their hours are shorter than yours?—Yes. 

38,531. How many hours have they ?—The prin- 
cipal goods guard would have about 12 hours 
sometimes they are detained on the road. ‘As an 
ordinary thing it is about 12 hours. + 

38,532. When you say 12 hours, is that aécord- 

ing to the time-table, or is it the time that they are 
actually on duty?—That is from their starting to 
their arrival. They may have time to take sleep in 
the middle of the night. 

38,533. Have they any duty to perform before 
starting ?—Yes, to put their train together. 

38,534. How long does that take ?—About three 
quarters of an hour, Then when they come in they 
have nothing to do with it. All that the man eu to 
do is to make out his journal. 

38,535. (Chairman.) Do you find the Sigil men © 
at the places where you have junctions attentive bs a 
their work ?—Very. 

38,536. You never had any accident from their a ; 
properly attending to the points P—No; since we have — 
got these patent signals there have been no mistakes ; 3 
they must be right. 


38,544. That you will do this afternoon ?—Yes. 
38,545. Do you ever work at night ?—I do. 
38,546. How often do you work at night ?—T am — 
working at night this week, The work is changed ~ 
every week, ‘Next weck I shall be two nights. I 
shall go on at 5 in the afternoon and shall’ finish about | q 
5, or between 5 ‘and 6 in the morning. 
38,547. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you ctabee every ‘Sun- 4 
day >We change every Tuesday. y, 
38,548. (Chairman.) Do you mean that you work 
every night for a week ?—No; I miphe be on two. 
nights in the week. \ 
38, 549, What are you doing in the day ?-Ramaing a 
passenger trains. I run this week passenger trains ; 
next week I shall be. on passenger and goods trains — 
mixed, and that for five weeks. I just get one week 
of passenger trains, and then for the following five 
weeks I change to passengers and goods. is 
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38,550. And the goods trains are run at night ?— 
Yes, pom Rh : 

- 88,551: How often have youa shed day >—We have 
no shed day. 

38,552. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you come on and clean 
your engine in the morning ?—No, I have nothing 
to do with the cleaning; there is a cleaner who 
cleans her. ~ MeGi01 iG 

38,558..There is a shed for the purpose of looking 
after the engine >—Yes. 

38,554. (Chairman.) Do you find that. the hours 
which you work cause you any fatigue ?—It gives one 
fatigue enough. Sometimes I work 90 hours a week, 
and sometimes not that. 

38,555. Do you ever find after a particularly long 
day’s work that you are sleepy, and not so able to 
attend to your signals ?—I am often sleepy enough. 

38,556. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you are driving the 
engine are you sleepy and unable to attend to the 
work ?—I have felt a little dosey before now when I 
have been on for 15 or 16 hours. 

88,557. Does that often happen ?—Not often. 

38,558. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest time that 
you have been on ?—18 hours; but not often. 

38,559. (Mr. Ayrton.) How often do you think 
that has occurred in six months?—For the last six 
months, not more than twice. 

38,560. That has been on the occasion of some 
accident, or emergency, or difficulty ?—Yes; such as 
a special to a fair, or something like that. 

88,561. (Mr. Galt.) You do not consider your 
ordinary work too long, do. you ?—-No, not since we 
came under the new rules—under the 12 hours 
system. ; 

38,562. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many hours have you 
in each day, when you are not running the engine, 
whilst you are on duty ?/—We are never supposed to 
be more than an hour absent from the engine. 

38,563. (Mr. Galt.) What difference do the new 
rules make ?—Under the new rules a week’s work is 
to be 60 hours, and after that we are to be paid by 
the hour for overtime. 

38,564. Does that include Sunday ?—Yes. 

38,565. Do you work every Sunday ?—No ; I shall 
be off the coming Sunday ; I have not been off for 
the last three Sundays. I have wrought for the last 
three Sundays, and J might be off this Sunday, and 
have to work, perhaps, for two or three Sundays 
before I get off again. . 

38,566. You get one Sunday in four, or one Sunday 
in three ?—I have wrought three, and IJ shall be off 
the Sunday coming. 

38,567. Are you paid for all overtime beyond the 
60 hours ?—We are. F 

38,568. What are your wages ?>—My wages are 7s. 
a-day. a 
_ 88,569. (Chairman.) Do you make much overtime 
in the week ?—I shall only make about five hours this 
week. 

88,570. How much an hour do they pay you for 
overtime ?—10d. an hour." 

38,571. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing that on one day 
you do a long day’s work, and on another day you 
have a short day’s work, do they add the hours all up 
at the end of the week ?—They do. 

38,572. And the deficiency in short day is taken 
from whole time in the long day ?—It is. 

38,573. You do not complain of that, do you ?— 
We think it a grievance in this way: we are paid by 
the fortnight, and we might not have 60 hours in one 
week, but we might have 68 or 70 hours, or more 
than that; in the other week, and they take the hours 
off in the fortnight to make up the 60 hours a week, 
and we have lost by that.) 9) : 

38,574. Whatever the work may be you do not find 
anything at all in it to affect your health ?—No; I 
have had good) health. All that/time I -have only 
“been off about a fortnight from bad health. 

88,575. Do you find yourself at any time, after 
these long journeys, so much over fatigued that you 
do not feel yourself te of performing your duty 
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properly ?—Indeed, I have been wearied and tired 
enough many a time. wry. 

38,576. A man may be tired enough, but not 
unable to do his duty ?—Yes. 

58,577. (Chairman.) You never had an accident, 
had you ?—I never had an accident in my life, to put 
the company to the expense of a sovereign. 

38,578. (Mr. Galt.) You never fell asleep on 
your engine ?—I never was. 

38,579. (Chairman.) Is your engine a good engine ? 
—The one that I have is pretty good; I have run her 
now for a year. 

38,580. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that you speak 
the general opinion of your mates ?—Yes. I think 
that I should know if there was any grievance amongst 
them. 

38,581. And they complain of nothing ?—I do not 
know of anything particular. 

38,582. (Chairman.) I suppose that the breaks 
upon the train are the ordinary hand breaks in the 
tender, and in the guard’s van?—Yes; we have not 
continuous breaks; we have just a break on the 
tender and a break on the van. 

38,583. In practice, do you find those breaks sufii- 


cient to bring up a train in an emergency ?—If we ~ 
“ have a heavy train we have generally to get another 


break van, and an assistant breaksman. We must 
have that for there are heavy inclines on our road. 

38,584. Do you know what the inclines are >—Yes, 
there is one for three miles of about 1 in 85, and from 
that up to 1 in 120 for nearly three miles from Comber 
on to above Ballynickell and the Bridge, as they 
call it. 

38,585. (Mr. Galt.) Has anything ever occurred 
to require you to pull up suddenly ?—Indeed there 
has. 

88,586. In what distance P—I had a late train one 
day. I passed the train at Comber, and I came to a 
station ; as I passed it a piece had actually broken 
out of the rail, and had jumped clean out of its place. 
I noticed it, and pulled up before I came up to it. I 
pulled up in, I think, 250 or 300 yards. 

38,587. At what rate were you going ?—At not 
more than 18 or 20 miles an hour. 

38,588. Suppose that you are going at 40 miles 
an hour ?—There are places on the road where you 
have to run pretty nearly that. 

38,589. With a heavy load in what distance would 
you pull up going down that incline ?—It would 
depend upon the state of the rails and the weather. 

38,590. (Chairman.) Was the piece of the road ou 
which you were travelling, when you saw the break 
in ‘the rails, with the incline up, or with the incline 
down ?—It was on a curve with a little incline up, it 
was very slight, it might be 1 in 150 or 160, I think. 

38,591. Generally speaking, is the permanent way 
in pretty good order ?—There are places which are 
not very good. 

38,592. Is that from the fault of the rails, or of the 
sleepers P—The sleepers and the rails. 

38,593. (Mr. Galt.) Are the rails in bad order in 
some piaces ?—There are places which are very good. 

38,594. (Chairman.) There is a part of the line 
near Downpatrick which is liable to be flooded, is 
it not >—Yes. 

38,595. It was flooded last winter ?—Yes, very 
badly in November ; for about the first fortnight of 
November it was very bad. 

38,596. You have to exercise caution, I suppose, in 
going through that part of the line >—Yes; at times 
I have seen between two and three feet of water on 
the rails there. 

38,597. Does the water ever come on the footboard 
of the engine ?—No. I have to keep the dampers 
close, or the water would put out the fire. 

38,598. Are there any means of ascertaining that 
the ‘ballast -is all right when there is a flood on the 
line ?—Indeed there are not. 

88,599.' You have just to’ take your chance ?—Yes. 
There is a sheet of water for nearly half a mile. 

38,600. And you have to run all the trains through 
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it?—Yes. The trains have been stopped on two 
occasions. 

38,601. Entirely >—Yes. 

38, 602. Do you know whether it has happened 
after a flood has gone down that any special repairs 
have had to be done to that part of the line >—There 
1s no force of water on, it is dead water ; it just rises 
gradually and goes away again, there is not a run of 
water over the road in those parts. 

38,603. (Mr. Galt.) Are there many parts of the 
line over which you run slowly?—Yes ; there are three 
miles where you have to go slowly ; the road is not in 
very good order. 
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38,604. Is there any other part than those three — 


miles which is not in good order; is all the rest of the 


line in good repair except those three miles ?—Yes. 
There was a piece where we had to run slowly, but it 
is in good order now. 
38,605. (Mr. Ayrton.) De you run with the staff ? 
—I do. 
38,606. How do you receive the staff ?—The station- 


master gives the staff to the guard, and the guard 


gives it to the driver. 

38,607. You donot give any receipt or acknow- 
ledgment for it, do you ?—No. 

38,608. Do you use tickets as well ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Cuarztes Kettock DomvitLEe examined. 


38,609. (Chairman.) You are engineer of the 
Belfast and County Down line, and also, I believe, 
locomotive superintendent ?—I am. 

38,610. You will be able to tell us probably the 
manner in which the traffic on the line is worked, as 
to the number of trains, and so on ?—I have sent for 
the working time-table, which will give you the whole 
of the information. We have six passsenger trains 
ont and seven up in the day, and we have three down 
goods trains and three up goods trains in the 24 
hours. 

38,611. The passenger traffic, I believe, works in 
the day simply ?—Yes; all passenger traffic is at rest 
by 9 o’clock at night. 

38,612. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the traffic which you 
speak of all over the same line >—Yes. 

38,613. (Chairman,) Do you mean the line from 
Belfast all the way to Newcastle?—From Belfast to 
Newcastle, and a branch to Donaghadee. 

38,614. With regard to the Bangor and Holywood 
line, what is the case?—Upon the Holywood and 
Bangor line I will not commit myself to the number 
of trains, but will tell you as soon as I get the time 
bill ; there are, I think, about 18 trains each way daily. 
There is an omnibus traffic principally between here 
and Holywood for the first four and a half miles. 

88,615. In the summer time how many trips are 
there ?—I work the Holywood and Bangor line in the 
summer time with three drivers; it takes three engines 
to work the traflic properly. I bring out a driver in 
the morning at 6, and he works till 6 in the evening, 
and the next day he will work from 6 in the morning 
until 9 at night; the next day he does not come until 
3 in the afternoon, and finishes at 12 0,clock at night, 
and on the fourth day he is off work altogether. It 
takes three drivers to do that work, working for three 
days, and the fourth is a day of rest. 

38,616. Do you work on Sundays the same as on 
week days on that line >—No; there are fewer trains 
on Sundays. 

38,617. How many Sundays running would an 
engine-driver be at work?—They get every other 
Sunday off. 

38,618. Do they get a similar number of Sundays 
off on the Newcastle and Beifast part of the line p— 
They get rather more. We have 10 drivers, and it 
only requires three men on Sundays on the County 
Down line. 

38,619. In the 10 drivers you include, I suppose, 
the man upon the short branch to Ballynahinch ?— 
Certainly. 

38,620. You have only one engine in steam there ? 
—We have only one engine in steam there. That 
man works on Sundays, but his duties are only in the 
morning and in the evening; he has right away from 
say 11 o’clock in the morning till 7 in the evening 
epee to himself. 

28,621. (Mr. Ayrton.) What ‘is the longest time 
that any man is upon duty as engine-driver from the 
time that he signs on until he goes off >—The longest 
hours that we have are those of a man starting at 
half-past 7 in the morning and going on until 9 at 
pight, that is 134 hours, and I p pay him for that time 
155 hours I calculate that he is on 144 hours, be- 


cause he is supposed to be with his engine half an 
hour before and half an hour afterwards. 

38,622. What interval of rest has he during the 
144 hours ?—He begins at half-past 7 in the morn- 
ing; he goes out with the train and gets in here at 
half-past 11 ; he will go out-again at 2. 

38,623. What does he do between half-past 11 and 
2?—Nothing. He puts his engine in the shed and 
gets his dinner there, and he may do any little thing 
which is necessary to his engine, He goes back again 
at 2.45, and is in here again at 5o’clock; then he goes 
out at half-past 7 until 9. 

38,624. Between 5 and half-past 7 what does he 
do Fechlg has nothing to do; he merely puts in his 
train and comes a short time beforehand to be ready 
for his train, but he has no work in shunting, nor any 
work to do in the yard except a quarter of an hour in 
handling his carriages. 

38,625. (Chairman.) Have you had ary trouble from 
a tendency to drink among your engine-drivers or fire- 
men ?—Ouly in one case. We had a serious accident 
from one fireman being drunk ; he quarrelled with his 
driver, and took out the engine and met a train com- 
ing in. That is the only accident which we have had 
from drink, and, as a rule, I have had very little cause 
to complain as to drink. I have only had two cases 
where a man had the sign of liquor upon him. One 
mau was not actually drunk, but I thought that it was 


quite sufficient, and he was discharged immediately 


for it. Another man stopped off his work; he was . 
not drunk on duty, but I know, as a fact, that he was 
drunk when he was off duty, and was vot able to 
come, buck at/ his proper time, and I discharged him 
for it, 

38,626. Is it your rule to discharge a man for 
drink ?>—Immediately. 

38,627. And except in those instances which you 
have mentioned you have had no trouble from drink ? 
—None whatever; as a rule, our men are remarkably 
sober. 

34,628. Have you the control of the permanent 
way ?—I have. 

38,629. In what state is your permanent way ?— 
Some part of it is bad, and another part is good, and — 
there are some middling parts. We are now relaying — 
three miles ; two are finished, and another half mile — 
will be done at the end of this week and the other — 
half mile in the course of the present month. 

38,630. Sleepers and rails ?—Sleepers and rails, — 
and fastenings, and everything new come We © 
are putting down steel rails. 

38,631. Are they fish jointed pis Wes, The line © 
was originally laid with the bridge raii. The portions 
which were renewed were all laid with Vignole’s rail, — 
and we are now usirg what we call the bull-headed — 
rail; it is with a double head. 4 

38,632. You could turn that rail ?—You could turn 
that rail for sidings, but not for the main line. 

38,633. Are your points interlocked with the 
signals ?-—At nearly all places they are interlocked— — 
at Belfast, at Ballymacarret Junction, and at Holy-— 
wood (linha is on the Holywood and Bangor Railway), — Bs 
and at Bangor they are interlocked ; at Comber Junc- — 
tion they are interlocked. 
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38,634. At the Ballynahinch Junction are they 
interlocked ?—There they are not interlocked. 

_ 88,635. At Downpatrick Station, where you run in 
and out, are they interlocked ?—Yes. 

38, 636. At the road-side stations, how is it ?—At 
the road side stations the switch handles and the signal 
handles are not interlocked with one another, but we 
have the switches locked with the signals, so that 
when the signal is lowered the switch is locked. 

38,637. At those points where the signals are not 
interlocked is it intended to make an improvement ?— 
I could not say whether the directors would go to that 
expense or not, but it certainly ought to be done ; I 
have recommended it strongly at the Ballynahinch 
Junction, but on account of the finances it is not 
done. 

88,638. They have not intimated an intention to do 
it ?—No. 

38,639. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are not earning a divi- 
dend ?—No, we are not payingeven the preference 
dividend. 

38,640. (Mr. Galt.) Does the financial condition of 
the company prevent the line from being put in proper 
order r—It does. ‘There is at present a Bill in Par- 
liament to put the line in a proper financial condition. 

38,641. (Chairman.) A portion of the line is liable 
to be flooded at Downpatrick ?—Yes. 

38,642. Does that cause you any anxiety at the time 
when the floods are out ?—It does. 

38,643. Have you found that after the flood has 
subsided a good deal is required to be done to the 
permanent way ?—No, excepting on the Newcastle 
line, where it was rather deeper than in the other part, 
but none of the ballast was washed away. The prin- 
cipal part of the ballast about there is broken stone, 
and it does not get washed away the same as oravel 
would. 

38,644, Is there more than one place on the line 
erhieh is flooded ?—Yes, there are two or three 
places. 

38,645. (Mr. Ayrton.) How much would you have 
to lift the line to keep it out of the flood ?—It ought 
to be lifted 3 feet 6. 

38,646. (Chairman.) At Downpatrick ?—Yes, in 
the neighbourhood of Downpatrick. 

38,647. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has the line subsided, or 
was it originally laid out at the present level >—It has 
subsided ; it is there over the marsh. 

38,648. (Mr. Galt.) It would take a large sum, I 
suppose, to raise it >—It would. 

38,649. (Chairman.) Is the portion of the line in 
the direction of Newcastle flooded, as well as at Down- 
patrick ?—Yes, it is deeper there; it has subsided 
more since it was made over the marsh. 

38,650. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever calculated how 
much money it would require to put the i in a 
thoroughly effective state ?—I have not. 

38,651. It would require a large sum ?—It Hunt 


38,652. (Chair man.) Are the drivers instructed to 
be very cautious how they go through the flooded part 
of the line ?—Yes. 

38,653. Do you think that there is any risk in run- 
ning trains through it ?—I think that there is a certain 
amount of risk, as you do not know whether the rail 
is there or not. On one occasion I thought it judicious 
to stop the traffic altogether, especially on the New- 
castle line. I stopped it from 6 o’clock on one day 
until the next day. 

38,654. Had the flood subsided in that time ?—It 
had subsided a little the next day, and I ascertained 
that the road was there. I just crept over it dead 
slow on an engine, and we took two carriages with us 
to Newcastle. 

38,655. (Mr. i gieice.) There is no difficulty in 
sending a man to walk over the rails to see that it is 
all right >—That is what we did. He was up to his 
middle in water. When the weight of the engine 
came on the rail down it might go, and it is such a 
soft place that if you got off you would never see the 
engine again. 
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38,656. (Chairman.) Or the passengers either ?— 
Or the passengers either, I expect. 

38,657. (Mr. Galt.) Are we to understand that it 
is solely from the financial condition of the company 
that you do not put the line in proper order ?—'They 
have not had money to do it. 

38,658. Supposing that you got money from the 
Government, from the Loan Commissioners, at 34 
per cent., to pay it off, would it make a great differ- 
ence to you ?—Yes, a considerable difference. 

38,659. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it in consequence of the 
smallness of the traffic that your working expenses 
become very heavy ?>—Yes. 

38,660. And you are therefore unable to do more 
than pay the interest on your debenture debt, or your 
loans debt ?—Yes, I think that the interest on the 
Government loan is in arrear too. 

38,661. Are you lessees of any part of the line 7—~ 
No ; it took 8,000/. in one half year to pay for rails 
and sleepers. 

38,662. (Chairman.) And in that way it would 
take a great deal more to put the line in repair 2— 
Yes. 

38,663. Would it be possible to raise the line at 
Downpatrick in consequence of the softness of it 2— 
I think it very difficult to raise the line; it is in 
peculiar circumstances. If the dock gates were kept 
in proper order we should never be flooded ; there is 
a sluice there. At low water these gates are ‘eft open, 
and the whole of the back water from the hills, and 
the water accumulating there comes down upon us; 
it is not the tidal water there. All the land round 
there is flooded. The gates are open twice in the 24 
hours. If they kept those gates open it would keep 
away all this water. Last winter, one gate being out 
of repair, only one gate was left open to take away 
the back water, and consequently with the tremendous 
rains that we had it was not sufficient to prevent the 
flooding. 

38,664. (Mr. Ayrton.) Who is responsible for that? 
—Mr. Mulholland ; they are his gates. He has bought 
this property lately, and he has to keep up those 
gates. The former proprietor, Mr. Ker, kept the gates 
repaired and in proper order, and Mr. Mulholland 
purchased, subject to the obligations Mr. Ker was 
under. 

38,665. Is he under any obligation to do so ?— 
That is a moot question ; he says that he is not, but 
the solicitor stated that whatever Mr. Ker was bound 
to do, Mulholland was bound to do. The company 
bought from Mr. Ker, and he was not at liberty to 
destroy the property. It is a lot of land which was 
originally granted by the Crown to certain parties. 

38,666. (Chairman.) It was a part of Mr. Ker’s 
estate >—Yes. 

88,667. And Mr. Mulholland has purchased it, and 
he has therefore purchased the liability >—Yes. 

38,668. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why do you not enforce it 
upon him ?—It is not for me to say, but it is for the 
directors to say that. I believe that if three additional 
gates were put in we should not be so flooded. 

38,669. (Chairman.) Is your rolling stock in good 
order ?—In very fair order. 

38,670. Quite in safe order ?—Yes; the carriages 
are in as good and safe order as any carriages in Ire- 
land; we have lately spent a large amount in rebuilding 
the waggons. 

38,671. What tyres have your engines and carriages ? 
—Those which have been built lately have Mansell’s 
fastenings, and some of them are with a fastening 
called the Stableford fastening. The engines are 
fastened with a taper bolt and nut. 

38,672. I suppose that you only use the ordinary 
break power ?—Yes. 

38,673. Is your break power in your opinion suf- 
ficient ?—Yes ; we are very particular about break 
power. With heavy trains we send out three breaks ; 
we do so even with passenger trains. We are very 
careful about our break power. 

38,674. Do you always run a break at the rear of 
the train ?—No, not always. <A train going from here 
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will have a break at the rear and a break at the front, 
and when it gets as far as Comber Junction that train 
is cut in two; one portion of it goes to Downpatrick 
* and Newcastle, and the other portion goes to Donagha- 
dee ; and consequently one portion has the break in 
front next the engine, and none behind. . It gets as 
far as Downpatrick in that way, then the engine is 
reversed and the break is in the rear; and the same 
process takes place at Donaghadee, but when they 
come together again at Comber you have a break both 
in the front and in the rear. 

38,675. The line is worked upon the staff system ? 
Yes. 

38,676. In the event of a break down or any extra- 
ordinary delay, if you wanted a train to be brought on 
would you break through the rigid rules of the staff 
system, or would you send the staff by car or engine, if 
there was one >—We have done both ; we have broken 
the staff rule, but it is never allowed to be done on 
any consideration excepting by the manager, or in his 
absence by me; we do not allow anyone else on any 
consideration whatever to do so ; we make it a strict 
rule that if it becomes necessary to break it it must be 
done either by the manager or by myself. 

38,677. (Mr. Galt.) In what case would you con- 
sider it necessary to break it?—I would consider it 
necessary to break it if I saw that there was no possible 
risk in doing it, so as to avoid a very considerable 
delay to passengers. 

38,678. Have you often broken it sn onde more than 
about three times. 

38,679. What was the case in which you have 
thought it necessary to break it >—We broke the 
staff regulation when the staff was left behind and the 
train came away on a ticket ; and we broke it in that 
instance because we knew for a fact that there was no 
engine at all on that portion of the line, and we could 
not possibly have a collision. We have only broken it 
in a case like that. 

38,680. (Chairman.) In fact, for all practical pur- 
poses there was only one engine in steam on that part 
of the line >—Exactly so; we broke the rule in that 
instance. 

38,681. (Mr. Ayrton.) On that occasion, how far 
did the man come with his ticket, how many miles 
was the staff left behind ?—Five and a half miles. 

38,682. Did they telegraph to you the incident, and 
ask your permission to go on ?—I happened to be at 
Comber when it occurred, and the station-master said, 
‘“* He has come on here with a ticket and has left the 
“ staff behind, what are we to do?” If there had 
been an engine in steam at Newtownards where he 
had left the staff behind, I would not have said, 
** Keep that engine there and keep the staff locked up 
“ until I come,” but I would have made that engine 
bring it on. I-would have let it run the five miles, 
and have let the train wait. 

38,683. (Chairman.) Have you a telberaphite com- 
munication with all your stations ;—With all with the 
exception of five. With two small stations between 
Belfast and Comber, namely, Knock and Dundonald 
there is no communication, nor is there any commu- 
nication with Ballygowan nor with Crossgar. On 
the Neweastie line we have no communication with 
Tullymurray and Dundrum. As regards Dundrum 
we could communicate if we liked with the Post Office, 
We have also no communication at Groomsport Road 
on the Donaghadee line. On the Holywood and 
Bangor line there is telegraphic communication with 
three stations only. 

38,684. Have you a passing place on the Holywood 
and Bangor line >—We have a double line to Holy- 
wood, and then it is a single line from Holywood 
to Bangor, and we have one passing station at 
Craigavad. 

38,685. So that you have more than one engine in 
steam on that part of the line?—Yes. We work the 
‘winter time-table by making them cross every train 
at Holywood. It is only in the summer time that we 
have a crossing at Craigavad. 

38,686. In winter time there is only one engine 
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between Holywood and Bangor ?—Yes, except there 
is a special train, but that is worked by the staff; 
there are two staff stations there. 

38,687. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the greatest length 
for which you work the staff system ?—Hleven miles ; 
that is, on the Newcastle line. 

38,688. How often have you to use a ticket as well 
as the staff?—The tickets are used very often indeed 
between Belfast and Comber. 

38,689. How many tickets have been issued on one 
holding of the staff ?—I can hardly answer that ques- 
tion; I do not think that we have issued more than 
two tickets, and that is only on extraordinary days. 

38,690. (Chairman.) What would be the shortest 
interval at which you would allow one train with a 
ticket to follow another train with a ticket ?—On 1 race 
days, which are coming on ‘very soon now, and on 
extraordinary days like that, having the telegraph 
between all the staff stations, L with passenger trains, 
have always arranged to work the line on a sort of 
block system, not to allow a train to leave Belfast 
until we have known by telegraph that the preceding 
train has arrived at Comber, they being eight miles 
apart. We do that on certain days in the. month 
when we have fairs. Upon the County Down line a 
train comes close in advance of a passenger train, and 
we block that train all the way up.. For instance, it 
starts at Downpatrick, and does not leave until the 
other train has arrived at the junction, which is nine 
miles, and there is a block at the next station, and 
so on. We do the same on special days but it is not 
always necessary, because there are very few trains in 
that district. 

38,691. (Mr. Ayrton.) You keep the trains which 
are going the reverse way all waiting until the trains 
with the two tickets and the staff have passed through ? 
—Certainly. 

38,692. (Chairman.) Have you had any serious 
accident on the line with which you are connected ?— 
Yes, the one which I have mentioned. 

38,693. Were any persons killed ?—Two; that was 
just half a mile out of Belfast. 

38,694. Was the man killed who was the cause of 
the accident >—No; he got 18 months imprisonment 
for it. 

38,695. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that it would 
be an improvement on your line to use a continuous 
break ?—I think that a continuous break would be an 
improvement upon any line. 

38,696. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is your g grestast speed ? 
Thirty miles an hour. 

38,697. (Chairman.) What is yeur worst gradient ? 
—1lin 80. ‘There is one small bit of 1 in 79; call it 
1 in 80. 

38,698. (Mr. Galt.) Has your attention been 
directed to the experiments which have been lately 
made in England with reference to the power of the 
continuous break in comparison with the ordinary 
break >—No; except what I have just read myself. I 
have not been asked to do anything special. 

38,699. Do you think that on your line you have 
sufficient break power ?—I certainly would like to see 
a continuous break upon the line. I think it very 
advisable coming down a long, steep incline. We 
have two miles of 1 in 90 coming down into Comber. 
Sometimes there with a heavy train it would be very 
useful to have a continuous break. 

38,700. It would be a greatly increased expense ! ? 
—Yes; ; it would depend upon the system adopted. 

38,701. Have yu ever suggested it to your direc- 
tors ?—No. 

38,702. (Chairman.) I suppose that you are of 
opinion that the repairs,of the permanent way are of 
more importance than a continuous break ?—Yes. As 
regards the other accidents which we have had they 
have principally been small accidents from running 
through points before we had them interlocked ; and - 
we have likewise had accidents from sd ie mixed 
trains of passengers and goods together.» — 

38,7083. What sort of accident have you had there ? 


—A train broke'loose in the middle; the hinder portion 
running into the other ; and many of the inclines upon 
our line are so bad that it is almost impossible for a 
man with a long train to prevent the passengers being 
jerked to a certain extent. ; 

38,704. That is to say that when you come to a 
change of gradient the rear part of the train overruns 
the front part ?—Yes; we have had people actually 
injured in that way. We had one accident at Bally- 
nahinch Junetion on account of that ; and we had a 
small accident, and had to pay a small compensation, 
at Comber. Another thing is that if an engine or 
waggon gets off the road, waggons mount up like 
sheep. Carriages are not so liable to mount one on 
the top of the other. 

38,705. Do the men sometimes go at a high rate of 
speed ?—Yes. 

38,706. (Mr. Galt.) With greasy rails at what rate 
do you come down that incline, and in what distance 
could you stop ?—Very likely a man could not stop 
in less than half a mile, or, perhaps, a quarter of a 
mile ; if would all depend upon the rate at which he 
was coming down. 

38,707. Suppose that he was coming down at the 
rate of 25 miles an hour with a goods train, and had a 
heavy load ?—I daresay that he would pull up in half 
a mile if he had good breaks on, which we have. 

38,708. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you often had reports 
of the tickets and staff being irregularly issued, such 
as you have mentioned before ?—No, very few; not 
more than three or four. 

38,709. Do the men ever leave the staff behind 
altogether ?—Do you mean by mistake ? 

38,710. Yes——We have that case very rarely in- 
deed. We had one or two instances of it when we 
first started the system. We did not begin it until the 
year 1866. 


fl 
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38,711. Have you ever heard of the boxes not being 
locked ?—They cannot help locking the boxes with 
the staff which I have; the box must be shut and 
locked before they could pull the staff out of it. 


38,712. That is supposing that the staff is in the 
box ?—Yes; they cannot open it without the staff 
being in the box, and they cannot pull out the staff 
without its being locked. 

38,718. (Chairman.) Then, in fact, you cannot 
nae the box open unless the staff is in the keyhole ? 
— oO. . 

38,714. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever had an acci- 
a from a mistake in the working of the staff ?— 

ever. 


38,715. (Chairman.) Is there any suggestion which 
you would like to make as to the means by which the 
line could be worked with less risk of accident ?— 
The only suggestion which I should make, and upon 
which I have a very strong opinion, is never to allow 
passengers to run with goods trains. 

38,716. You think that a bad plan?—Very bad 
indeed ; I do not think it should be allowed upon any 
consideration whatever. 


38,717. (Mr. Ayrton.) You run separate trains in 
and out to Holywood ?—Yes; the two concerns are 
perfectly different. There are different stations, and 
a different staff. 

38,718. The Holywood line is a double line ?>— 
Yes. 

38,719. And the trains go back on the opposite line ? 
—Yes. 

38,720. And the Holywood trains are run interme- 
diately between the other trains p—They are not on 
the same set of rails even at Belfast; there are four 
sets of rails, they are parallel, side by side. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JosepH CAMPBELL examined. 


38,721. (Chairman.) Are you a station-master on 
the Belfast and County Down Railway ?—Yes. 

38,722. At what station are you employed ?—At 

the terminus with the County Down Railway in 
Belfast. 
' 88,723. How many persons are there in your staff 
who are subordinate to you?—I suppose there are 
about 30 altogether, including signalmen, guards, 
porters, and lampmen. 

88,724. Will you state to the Commissioners the 
hours during which those different classes of men 
work during the day?—On an average the guards 
are employed for about 14 hours daily, and the sig- 
nalmen for'10 hours, and every alternate week the 
porters are employed 12 and 14 hours. 

88,725. When you say that a signalman is on duty 
for 10 hours, do you mean that the signal boxes are 
only open for 10 hours, or are there two men ?—We 
havé two signal boxes, and there are three men in 
each box, and they take it in shifts of 10 hours, it is 
to allow two men to be in charge at one time at the 
signals, to see that they are in proper working order ; 
one is often cleaning the points also. 

88,726. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is- that system pursued all 
through the line ?—Yes ; at the outside stations it is 
generally a porter on the platform who attends to the 
signals. : 

38,727. He has to work it now and then ?—Yes, 
just oecasionally. 

38,728. (Chairman.) Is the Belfast Station the 
only station at which there is a box ?—There and 
at. Downpatrick there is a man who attends regularly. 

38,729. I suppose your hours extend over the 
whole time ? — Certainly ; from 7 o’clock in the 
morning till 9 at night. . 

38,730. You are on the premises in case of an 
emergency ?>—Yes. 

88,731. Does any traffic. go out at night from the 
station >—Yes, goods ;. it is worked during the night ; 
the last goods train leaves Belfast at'8.30. 


38,7382. Is the station then shut up ?—.Yes; but 
there is a watchman in charge who understands the 
working of the patent signals properly, and he signals 
for any incoming goods trains, one comes in at half- 
past 2 o’clock, and the other at half-past 6 in the 
morning. 

38,733. What becomes of the half-past 2 o’clock 
train when it comes in; is it put into a siding until 
the morning ?—It is put into the goods yard, and 
left there until the morning. 

38,734. Do the men then go away ?>—Yes. 

38,735. (Mr. Ayrton.) The signal, I suppose, is 
left at danger, and the man comes when he hears the 
whistle >—Yes, he generally understands the time a 
train is due, and then he goes to the box and remains 
until it comes in. 

38,736. But the signal is left at danger when the 
signalman goes away ?—: Yes. 

38,737. (Chairman.) Have any accidents occurred 
in the neighbourhood of your station lately >—Only 
one I believe. I may say that I have been in this 
employment for about 15 years, and this is my ninth 
year at the Belfast Terminus, and the only serious 
accident that I remember to have occurred was in the 
case of a drunken stoker, and other accidents have 
more or Jess occurred through running a number of 
goods along with passenger trains. ‘here are many 
inclines. on the road, and the jerks which take place 
cause the couplings to break. 

38,738. Is that a thing which often happens ?— 
Yes, frequently, it has occurred a dozen times, with 
cattle trains especially. 

38,739. In any case has it happened that part of a 
train has broken loose and run back ?>—No, they come 
down the incline, and one train has overtaken the 
other too quickly, and a few people have been hurt. 

38,740. Have there been any instances of a train 
breaking down when coming up an incline, and a part 
of it running back ?—No, it is generally when they 
are coming down the incline, not in ascending, when 
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the couplings press against each other and they 
break ; but that oceurs principally at fair times, I 
generally go out in charge of the trains to the fairs, 
and that is how I know it so well. 

38,741. I suppose if a train happened to break 


loose in that way going up an incline, and the back . 


part of the train ran back, a serious accident might 
occur to a following train ?—Yes, but our road is 
worked by the train staff unless at a junction. 

38,742. But the train staff only prevents the 


meeting of trains, it does not prevent a collision | 


between following trains >—Certainly, but with regard 
to our trains, as a rule there is a considerable interval 
between them. 

38,743. (Mr. Ayrton.) If there was one train with 
a ticket, and another with a staff, one train might run 
into the other?—Yes, if there was not sufficient 
break power. 

38,744. (Chairman.) Is there always a break- 
van at the rear of those trains ?—Yes; since the 
last accident occurred five years ago, and in thal case 
the break was in the centre of the carriages, and the 
coupling broke behind, between the break and the 
carriage behind; we have always used a shackle in the 
train and a break. I think it is advisable, to prevent 
goods running with passenger trains as much as pos- 
sible at least the number should be limited. 

38,745. Have any accidents occurred owing to the 
men, when shunting waggons in the goods yard, being 
careless, and shunting waggons when the train was in 
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motion, or uncoupling at the same time >—Sometimes, 


by holding the points. ; 


38,746. What I mean is, men getting on to the wag- 
gons while the train is in motion, and reaching over. 


to uncouple >—No, they cannot do that on our road, it 
being broad gauge, without going between the buffers. 


38,747. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do the men try sometimes. 


to uncouple when the trains are in motion on your 
line ?—I have seen flying shunts done in the goods 
ard. 


38,748. Does a man sometimes get between the 


carriages ?>—When there’ is no great speed on, then 
they sometimes go when the train is in motion. 

38,749. They get in between the wheels ?—Yes. 

38,750. Is not that very dangerous P—Yes, some- 
times ; but the men get accustomed to it, and think 
there is no danger in it. 

38,751. (Mr. Galt.) Are they forbidden by your 
regulations to do so ?—Yes ; fly-shunting is forbidden, 
but-that is more for the passenger department than for 
the goods yard ; in the goods yard they are by them- 
selves. 

38,752. And no one present, perhaps, to look after 
the safety of the men ?—No, they are all cautioned 
against it, 

33,753. Do you take any steps to prevent it ?—I 
have nothing to do with the goods department. 

38,754. Do you know whether or not- it is done— 
has any man been fined or dismissed for doing so ?— 
Not that I am aware of._ 


The witness withdrew. 


ANDREW LAWSLEY 


38,755. (Chairman.) You are a signalman at the 
Belfast signal box ?—Yes. 

38,756. How many hours do you work during a day ? 
— Ten hours some days, and on Sunlay 12 hours. 

38,757. At what hour do youbegin in the morning ? 
—I begin at 8 o’clock in the morning, and I work 
until 6 o’clock in the evening. 

58,758. Have you much work to do during that 
time many trains to attend to ?>—There are a good many 
trains some days, some days there are more than 
others. 

38,759. If youcome on duty, say, on Monday morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock, at what hour do you come on duty 
the next morning ?—I come on duty on Tuesday morn- 
ing at the same time, and for the week. 

38,760. Then in the following week at what hour 
would you come on?—When you have been on for a 
week from 8 o’clock in the morning till 6 at night, then 
you would come on on Sunday night at 9 o’clock again, 
and stop till 8 o’clock in the morning, and then for 
the following week you would come on at 11 o’clock at 
night, and stop till 8 o’clock in the morning. 

38,761. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that the whole course of 
your service during three weeks ?—Yes; after the 
first week we come on on Sunday, at 9 o’clock, and 
stay till 8 in the morning through the week after- 
wards; and then we come on at 11 o’clook at night 
and stop till 8 in the morning. 

38,762. Is that the whole course of your service P— 
No. Then I have to come on at 1 o’clock on Monday 
in the next week, after being up at night, and stop 
till 11 o’clock. 


examined. 


38,763. Does that go on for a week ?—Yes. 

38,764. And then you begin again ?—Yes; then 
we begin at 8 o’clock in the morning, 

38,765. (Chairman.) Do you find yourself able to 
keep awake during the night?—No. I have fallen 
asleep. +atog 

38,766. Has anything happened in consequence of 
that ?—Nothing ; a train stopped twice, 

38,767. Did it pull up at the signal ?—Yes, 

38,768. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did the station-master take 
any notice of that ?-—Yes. 

88,769. What did he do ?—I was fined 5s. 

38,770. ‘The engine-driver of that train did not 
attempt to pass your signal-box ?—No. 

38,771. Did a man come to awaken you ?—Yes, a 
man came. AnH A 

38,772. (Mr. Galt.) How came you to fall asleep ; 
was it in consequence of over-work ?—It was from 
being long on duty. 

38,773. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had you been indulging in 
any festivities the night before >No, it) was about the 
time when I had been nine hours on duty that I feel 
asleep. 

38,774. Had you had a day’s holiday the day 
before ?—No; it was just the same as before. 

38,775. (Mr. Galt.) Did any accident occur during 
the time ?—No. 

38,776. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you always keep your 
signals at danger >—Yes. 

38,777. So that when you fall asleep the effect is 
merely to stop a train ?~—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun MILLIKEN re-called. 


38,778. (Chairman.) You wish, I believe, to give 
some explanation of your former evidence ?—Yes, I 
wish to alter the evidence I gave as to the sections of 
the line. I think it is better to explain it in this way : 
that the main line is from Belfast to Downpatrick, 
with branches to Donaghadee and Ballynahinch ; I can 
Be you the dates of the opening of the different 
Nines. 

38,779. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you able to earn enough 
upon the line to pay the interest of your debt on the 
whole system ?—Yes, we are, 


38,780. Can you pay the preference shareholders 
anything ?—Not at present, for at the present time, 
unfortunately, and for some time past, our line has 
been in a very bad state, and we have to take the 


dividends to put the line into a proper state. 

38,781. Does that appear in the official return of 
the expenditure ?—It appears in the half yearly ac- 
counts. | 

38,782. But the expenditure that you make on ac- 


count of relaying and otherwise, does not appear in — 


‘revenue which should-be applied to the payment of 
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the official return ?—It appears in the half-yearly ac- 
counts under the head of ‘‘ Renewal Account.” 

38,783. Have any attempts been made by your 
company to amalgamate with other companies in their 
neighbourhood ?-—-I am not aware of any attempt 
having been made to amalgamate with any railway 
outside the county. 

38,784. Have there been any proposals of any kind 
made ?—The question of amalgamation with the Ban- 
gor and Newcastle Railway Companies has cropped 
up from time to time, but nothing has ever come of it. 

38,785. (Chairman.) Do you mean amalgamation 
with the lines which you work ?—Yes, that is the 
amalgamation. There is the Downpatrick and New- 
castle line; that is the only line that we work ; the 
Bangor Company now work independently of us. 

38,786. They use your rolling stock, do they not ? 
—They do not. 

38,787. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you pay a rent for the 
Downpatrick and Newcastle line >——No, we receive all 
the money, and deduct so much out of it for working 
the Newcastle line. 

38,788. Aud you pay them the balance ?—Yes. 

38,789. (Chairman.) When you say that you do 
not work the Bangor line, your locomotive superinten- 
dent is their superintendent, is he not ?—Yes, and I 
am their secretary. 

38,790. Then it comes to the same thing, except as 
to the receipts ?—Yes, they are under the control of 
the Court of Chancery. 

38,791. As far as the actual working of the line 
goes, and the train arrangements, the same people 
manage everything ?>—Yes, and the reason of that was 
that when the Lease Act of 1873 was passed, it was 
supposed that in a very short time the Bangor line 
would be handed over to the County Down Company ; 
this being so, the Bangor directors did not wish to 
go to much expense in appointing officers, and we were 
appointed pro tem., pending the transfer of the line to 
the County Down Company under that Act, but the 
lease has never yet been completed. 

38,792. (Mr. Galt.) I believe you have 255,000/. 
preference stock, and it does not appear that you paid 
any interest upon that last year. What is the financial 
state of the company so far as regards their being able 
to put the line in a thorough state of repair. Accord- 
ing to the statement made by the engineer, a great 
many things were necessary for the proper working of 
the line, which it was said could be done, only that 
you are prevented doing it by the financial condition of 
the company ?—That is so. 

38,793. He intimated at the same time, as I under- 
stood him, that if the Government would advance 
money at a low rate of interest, substituting their 
private debts and preference shares for Government 
money and interest, you would be able to put the line 
in a thorough state of efficiency >— No doubt we 
could, as the difference would go to repairs and 
renewals of the permanent way, which is now in very 
bad order. 

38,794. (Chairman.) Can you state what the actual 
amount of interest is that you pay yearly. I do not 
mean a preference dividend, but interest on money 
lent ?—The annual charge on bonds, temporary loans, 
and banker’s balance was, for last year, 8,162. I 
have made out a short statement of what we could 
save (producing a paper), and with regard to our 
five per cent. preference shares, which are guaran- 
teed and cumulative ; at the present time the annual 
charge upon them amounts to 12,4077. 
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38,795. You have not paid that >—No, not for some 
time ; there is an arrear on those shares. 

38,796. How would a Government loan help you ; 
you could not apply that to the payment of dividends 
on shares ?—No. 

38,797. But the money has not been paid, and you 
could not pay off those preference shares with a 
Government loan?—I do not know whether they 
could be superseded in any way ; they are issued under 
an Act of Parliament, 

38,798. (Mr, Ayrton.) Can you state how much 
you are paying annually out of your earnings for per- 
manent works, in order to put your line in proper 
working order. I mean apart from mere current 
repairs >—Last year we spent about 8,100/. for this 
purpose. For three years we have not paid any 
dividend to our preference shareholders, and that 
money has gone to the repairs of the line and the re- 
duction of debt. 

38,799. Your net earnings appear to be about 
20,0002, ?—-Yes, about that. 

38,800. Out of that, you pay the interest on the 
Government loan, and upon your bonds ?—Yes, 

38,801. That amounts to 6,100/., what is done with 
the balance ?—The balance should go to pay the divi- 
dends to the preferred shareholders and interest on 
debts. 

38,802. Floating debts ? — Yes, interest to the 
bankers, and interest on land. 

38,803. Does it go to pay interest on floating debts ? 
—Yes. ; 

38,804. Which you have no authority to contract, is 
not that so ?—That is so. 

38,805. What is the amount of those debts, taking 
the floating debts altogether ?—I should say, about 
48,0001. 

38,806. ( Chairman.) Is the floating debt included 
in the return that you have made ?—The last pub- 
lished balance sheet shows the debt, with the exception 
of 10,0002. due to the Ulster Bank. 

38,807. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you inform the Commis- 
sioners how much you spend yearly out of the earnings 
on the line ?—I may say in round numbers 10,0004. 
a year, we have not paid any dividend now for three 
years, and all that dividend has gone to repair the 
line, about 12,000/. a year, and in reduction of debts. 

38,808. (Mr. Galt.) Would it not require a large 

sum of money to put the line into an efficient and 
thorough state, such as your engineer would recom- 
mend ?—It would certainly, and it is a very great 
hardship on the preference shareholders of the com- 
pany at present, that they are not getting their divi- 
dends. It is the wisest policy of the directors to put 
the line into a proper state of repair, to enable them to 
earn dividends for the future. 
. 38,809. The object of this inquiry is more particu- 
larly with regard to the safety of the public ?—Yes ; 
over some parts of the lines the engineer told you, no 
doubt, that at present the trains must go slowly. 

38,810. Have you any well digested plan which you 
can suggest to the Commissioners, under which the 
Government with perfect security for uny money they 
advanced might give you the advantage of a low rate 
of interest, and enable you to put the line into a 
thorough state of safety and efficiency ?—I have nof; 
had sufficient time to consider the question. 

38,811. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you not received any 
instructions to get an exact estimate made of the sum 
required to put the line into thoroughly good working 
order ?—I have not. 


The witness withdrew 


4 Danie, MAcAUALLY examined. 


38,812. (Chatrman.) You are a pointsman, I believe, 
on the Northern Counties line ?—Yes. 

38,813. At what station are yon employed ?—At 
Belfast. ; 

38,814. Are you employed in a signal box >—No, 
but there is a new box being made now; the signals 
- were not connected, but that will be done now. 


\ 


38,815. Are the signals interlocked with the points ? 
—They are not. 

388,16. But will they be ?—Yes, they are going to 
be so now. 

38,817. How many men are there at the points that 
yen work in every 24 hours, or how many shifts are 
there ?—There are three shifts. 
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38,818. For how many hours does each man work 
at a time >—There are two men on at a time. 

38,819. At what time do you come on duty in the 
morning ?—There is one week that I come on duty at 
6 o’clock in the morning, and I am done at 6 o’clock 
that night again for that week. On the following 
Sunday I'am on duty from 6 o’clock in the morning 
till about 10 o’clock at night for eight months in the 
year ; for the other four months in the summer the 
time is generally two hours more, near to 12 o’clock. 

38,820. You are then on duty for 18 hours P—Yes. 

38, 821. Have you no relief during that time, that 
you may go away to your dinner ?—No. I can go 
away for my dinner wits aman to relieve me for an 
hour. 

38,822. Do you mean that there is another man on 
duty with you at the same time ?—Yes, but that is at 
another place, at another part of the yard ; 3; it is not 
with me. 

38,823. Do you find, when you are on duty for those 
long hours, that you get tired ?—Yes ; I have found 
Sunday the most wearisome day. 

38,824. Do you feel that you are not able to do your 
work properly r—No, I cannot say that I ever do. 

38,825. Do you remember whether any accident has 
ever occurred at the points ?—Never, but once, when 
an engine run off. 

38,826. Were the signals at danger ?—Yes. 

38,827. And the engine-driver did not notice them ? 
—No, he did not observe them. 

38,828. Did the engine get off the line on one occa- 
sion r—Yes, on coming out of the siding it got off the 
line, the tender. : 

38,829. (Mr. Galt.) Was any damage done in that 
case >—No, only to the tender of the engine. 

38,830. Are the hours of the other signalmen the 
same as your hours?—The other man with me has 
just the same hours. 

38,831. With regard to other signalmen on different 
parts of the line, are their hours the same as yours ?— 
Yes, but they are longer on some parts of the line. 

38,832. (Chairman.) When you come off duty at 
night, another man, I suppose, goes on?—Yes; when 
I go off-duty at 6 o’clock a man relieves me at the last 
train, at half-past 11 o’clock. 

38,833. Is the station then shut up ?—Yes. 

38,834. In the following week you work shorter 
hours, do you not?—I do not come out then, after 
being out those long hours on Sunday till 12 o’clock 


The witness withdrew. 


Davin LAvERy examined. 


38,850. (Chairman.) Are you a porter at the Bel- 
fast Station on the Northern Counties Railway >— 
Yes. 

38,851. Will you state at what hour you come to 
work in the morning P—I come to work at about a 
quarter or 20 minutes to 6 o’clock. 

38,852. How many hours do you remain on duty 
during the day ?—Thirteen and a half hours. 

38,853. During that turn of duty have you any 
time allowed you for meals ?--Yes, two hours in the 
day, an hour to each meal. 

38,854. Have you any nightwork to do ?—Yes, 

38,855. Is the station shut up at night ?—It is. 

38,856. How many porters are there working with 
you at the station ?—About a dozen. 

38,857. Have you any work to do in the goods 
yard ?—None. 


The witness withdrew. 


Grorcr JOHNSON examined. 


38,864. (Chairman.) You are a guard on the Nor- 
thea Counties line ?—Yes. 

38,865. From what station do you start, and which 
is ‘ite most distant station to which you run ?—In the 
summer time I run from one end of the. line to the 
other, from Belfast to Derry and Portrush. I take © 
the three places, 
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on Monday. I stop there till the last train at night— 


till half-past 11 o’clock, that is the soonest ; it is” | 
generally 12 o’clock, never before half-past 11 oe tae 4 


week, 

38,835. Then in the following week do you a tick 
to the previous hours ?—Yes, in the following week rq 
go to the other hours again. 

38,836. But you are never employed less than 12 — 
hours ?—No, sometimes longer, taking into Chane 
tion the two days for the Sundays I am on. 

38,837. Are you on duty every eeu No, 
every other Sunday I am on duty. 

38,838. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find yourself very 
much fatigued at the end of a day’s work ?—I do 
sometimes. I am not fatigued so much now as I was, 
for the work is not so weighty as it was a year or two 
ago. 

38,839, Hee you never fallen asleep while at es { 
work ?—I never did. 

38,840. Have you always been able to attend to 
your duty in a satisfactory way ?—Yes, I have been, 
but, of course, Sunday is the most wearisome nye i in 
hours. 

38,841. Can you suggest to the Conmnisstéin any 
way in which those long hours can be done away with 
on Sunday ?>—I suppose it could be done, but, for my 
part, I would rather have Sunday to myself than to 
be on duty on Sunday. 

38,842. (Mr. Ayrton.) But during the Sunday you 
are on duty you hardly have anything to do, you are 
only present there in case you are wanted ?—No, 
there'is not much traffic on Sunday. | 

38,843. How many times have you to touch the 
signals on Sunday ?—Just for the trains coming in. 

38,844. How often do you do it in the course of 
the day ?—There are seven trains coming in on) the 
Sunday. . 

38,845. (Mr. Galt.) It keeps you, however, from 
going to church and from. your family, is that your 
your principal objection P—Yes. 

38,846. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do they not stop the traffic 
on Sunday morning during church time ?—Yes, it is 
stopped. 


38,847. Then you might go away and go to church? 


But the place is open for the traffic of the public. 


38,848. Cannot you go away ?>—No, I have tomind — 


the traffic of the public ; it is a public thoroughfare. 


38,849. You are acting as watchman then ?>—Yes, 4 


I am watchman during those hours. 


38,858. Are there other. porters employed for that 
work ?—Yes; nothing but platform duty. 


38,859. Have any accidents occurred on the plat- 


form since you have been employed there ?—I never 


saw one. ‘ I remember only one person who attempted 
to commit suicide. 

88,860. Did he succeed in the act ,—He did. 'The 
police were seeing him away, and he broke out of 
their hands and went across. 


38,861. (Mr. Galt.) What wages do you receive? — 


—13s. a week. 
38,862. Do all the porters receive the same wages ? 
pani ¥ 

38,863. Are the wages increased by length of 
servitude ?—No. 


LS 


38,866. How many hours are you employed 2=-For’ 
about 13 hours during the day. 


38,867. Do you go out and return in a day ri q 


Yes, 
38,868. What interval of time have Fou a day oil i 

‘An hour. 
38,869. Have you time auivtag that. ititerval to get 
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your dinner ?—I get my dinner before I leave Port- 
rush. 

38,870. Do you go from Portrush to Derry ?—I 
run| from Belfast to Portrush by the 9.30. We arrive 
in Portrush at a quarter to 1, and we leave Portrush 
at 1.50, and get to Coleraine. Then I join the 12 
o'clock train from Belfast to Coleraine, and go through 
to Derry. 

38,871. What becomes of the guard who was on 
that train ?—He comes from Belfast to Derry also ; 
there are two of us there. 

38,872. (Mr. Galt.) At what time do you arrive 
in Derry ?>—At 4 0’clock; the guard remains in Derry 
all night. I come back to Ballymena from Derry 
by the 5 o’clock train, and remain in Ballymena all 
night. Jam at home there. 

38,873. (Chairman.) Do you then start from Bally- 
mena in the morning ?—Yes, I do. 

38,874, And that is your day’s work ?—Yes ; start- 
ing from Ballymena to Belfast by the 7.80 train, I 
get into Belfast at 9 o’clock; I leave at 9.30, and 
return, and go on to Portrush, Derry, and back to 
Ballymena, 

38,875. In fact you run over the whole system 
during the day ?--Yes ; I leave at half-past 7 in the 
morning and return to Ballymena at 10 minutes 
past 8. 

38,876. During the 13 hours that you are at work 
have you any interval of rest?—I have about 50 
minutes at Portrush. 

38,877. Do you get off your engine then ?—We have 
nothing to do after that, except waiting till the time 
is up. 

38,878. Is that the work you perform in the win- 
ter?—No, in the summer. The winter running is 
twice from Belfast to Ballymena and back. 

38,879. What time does that occupy ?—It occupies 
from half-past 7 o’clock till half-past 6, about 11 
hours. 

38,880. Do you find yourself much fatigued at the 
end of the day’s journey ?>—No. 

38,881. Have you more work to do than you can 
comfortably get through ?—No. 

38,882. Is the time and labour of the other guards 
much the same as yours ?—They are not all the same. 
Two of the guards stop in Derry, and one of them 
leaves at 7 o’clock in the morning. He comes on 
through to Belfast, and arrives in Belfast at a quarter 
past 11 o’clock, and returns again by the 12 o'clock 
train from Belfast and runs through to Derry, and his 
day’s work is over. 

38,883. How long have you been in the service of 
the company ?—28 years. 

38,884. Have any accidents occurred to the trains 
that you have been driving during that time ?—No. 

38,885. Do you think that the break power that 


you have is sufficient >—We have very good breaks ; 
but I think there should be an improvement on the 
break power, if breaks could be attached, so as to have 
more than one break on a carriage. 

38,886. Do you think that a continuous break that 
would operate upon all the carriages would be prefer- 
able >—Yes, I do. 

38,887. (Mr. Galt) Have you ever had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a continuous break applied ?—No, I 
never saw it applied, but I have heard of it. 

38,888. Within what distance do you think that you 
could bring up one of your trains ?—That, of course, 
would be according to the speed they are going at, 
and the part of the road, because on some parts of the 
road they could fetch her up sooner than on other 
parts. Ifthe road was level, and not on an incline, 
we could fetch her up in about 1,000 or 1,200 yards. 

38,889. Have you ever had occasion, in consequence 
of some obstacle being on the road or from any other 
cause, to put on all your break power ?—Yes. 

38,890. When was that ?—I never had any occasion 
to do it but once, and that was about 10 years since. 
We had a carriage that went off the road; the train 
was going at full speed at the time, and we had a bell 
rope that could be pulled from the van to the driver, 
and there was one of the cleaners, an engine cleaner, 
in the van, and I called upon him to pull the bell rope, 
and I held out the flag, and, I think, we stopped in 
about 1,000 or 1,200 yards. He said that he could 
have done it a little sooner, but he was afraid of the 
calriages mounting on the top of one another. We 
had a rope to use (not a permanent thing), and we were 
just testing it. 

38,891. At the present time have you anything of 
that kind to use >—No, nothing now. There are long 
trains of 10 or 12 carriages, and the rope will not 
work freely, it bags down and catches on the gravel, 
or on the coupling. 

38,892. During the time it was in operation, was it 
ever made use of by the passengers ?—No, they could 
not touch it; it was run below the body of the car- 
riage on small hooks, under the body of the carriage. 

38,893. If there was a means of communication 
between the guard and the driver, would not that be a 
very good thing ?—Yes. 

38,894. Have you often felt the want of it ?—Yes. 
If you are bound to signal, and you hold out your flag, 
the attention of the driver may be given to something 
else at the time. 

38,895. (Chairman.) On a windy day do you think 
you would always hear the whistle of the driver if he 
saw an obstruction on the road, and whistled for the 
break to be put on ?—Yes. 

38,896. (Mr. Galt.) Is there any other suggestion 


that you would like to make to the Commissioners >— 


I do not know that there is. 


The witness withdrew. 


SamMuEL PALMER, examined. 


38,897. (Chairman.) You are an_engine-driver on 
the Northern Counties line ?—Yes. 

38,898. Over what part of the line do you drive ?— 
From Belfast to Larne, backwards and forwards. 

38,899. How many trips do you make in the course 
of a day >—T wo. 

38,900. What is the distance each way ?—The first 
trip from Larne to Carrickfergus is 14 miles. 

38,901. What is the whole distance that you travel ? 
92 miles. 

38,902. How many hours are you on duty during 
the day, including the time you are occupied in the 
morning in preparing the engine until you leave at 
night >—About 12 hours a day. 

38,903. Is that every day, or are you occasionally 
employed in the shed ?—No, it is every day. 

38,904. Do you work on Sundays ?>—Yes. 

38,905. On every Sunday ?>—Yes. 

38,906. Have you never a day off >—No. 

38,907. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean to say, that 

-you! never have a Sunday offf—1 have from 11 
\ 
y 


a 


o’clock on Sunday morning till 5 o’clock in the evening 
to rest. 

38,908. But that is not working throughout the 
Sunday ?—No, but we have to be on duty if required. 

38,909. You are upon the station ?—Yes. I put the 
engine into the shed and leave her there. 

38,910. You are then able to go to church ?—Yes, 
the fireman watches this Sunday, and I go to church, 
and next Sunday he goes; we take day and day 
about. 

38,911. (Chairman.) Do you find that the break 
power you have upon the trains is sufficient ?—Yes, we 
have the regular break power. 

38,912. Your line is level, is it not >—Yes; but we 
have some pretty heavy gradients. 

38,913. Have you ever run down the line towards 
Coleraine ?—Yes, I have run there for many a year. 

38,914. Are your hours of work different, or longer 
than they were?—They are longer; 10 hours is a 
day’s work for most of the enginemen with us. As 
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for anything after that that is required they do it if 
they can. 

38,915. Do you receive any extra pay for over 
10 hours work 2—Yes. 

38,916. Are you ever obliged to make up on one 
day for short hours another day ?—No. If you make 
a start at all you receive a day’s pay. 

38,917. Over 10 hours ?—Yes, we get at the rate 
of two hours for a quarter of a day. 

38,918. Have you had any overtime in the course 
of the week ?>—Yes, two hours overtime; that is a 
quarter of a day. 

38,919. In that case you are paid for a day and a 
quarter’s work ?—Yes. 

38,920. (Mr. Galt.) What wages do you receive ? 
—7s. a-day ; but with an extra ‘quarter it is 8s. 9d. 
a-day. 

38,921. (Chairman.) Is there any suggestion that 
you wish to make to the Commissioners with regard 
to liability to accidents >—Not on my part of the line; 
I think the signals are most correct. 

38,922. Is the line, generally speaking, in good 
working order ?—Yes, it is. 

38,923. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that you have 
sufficient break power to apply P—Yes, we have ; it 
is the usual break-power that we always have. 

38,924. And that is, according to your ideas, suffi- 
cient 2 ~Yes, I think that there could be no better 
plan arranged about getting breaks put on the engines 
along with the tender. 

38,925. Would you not like some additional power ? 
—Yes. 

38,926. I suppose all the engine-drivers would like 
to have breaks >—Yes. 

38,927. Are there any means of communication 
between the guard and the driver on your line ?>—Yes, 
the bell-rope ; the rope runs alongside the train. 

38,928. (Chairman.) Does the guard ever make 
use of it ?>—Yes, if he saw anything on the line, and 
he wanted to stop at a station. 

38,929. Does the bell-rope always answer, or does 
it get out of order ?—Yes, we look after it. 

38,930. Does it never get foul of anything >—No. 

38,931. Do you not find, when going round a curve, 
that the rope gets stretched, and that the bell is rung ? 
—No; we leave so much slack to allow for that. 

38,932, (Mr. Galt.) Should you consider it an im- 
provement to have the power of applying the break 
in your own hand?—I think that the only improve- 


The witness withdrew. 


Roxvert GRAHAM examined. 


38,948. (Chairman.) You are a foreman on the 
Northern Counties line ?—Yes. 

38,949. Is the permanent way in pretty good order ? 
—Yes, in very good order. 

38,950. How many men have you working under 
you ?—I have about six permanent men, and a lot of 
extra men; there is a lot of extra work to do in the 
yard. 

38,951. Are you stationed at Belfast >—Yes. 

38,952. What length of line is under your charge ? 
—About half a mile, but I have all the loads in the 
yard to look after. 

38,953. Do the platelayers employed on the line in 
case of fogs go out to lay down fog signals ?—I never 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JAmes Moore examined. 


38,959. (Chairman.) You are inspector of the 
permanent way on the Northern Counties line ?—No, 
only for 30 miles of it, the Cookstown Branch. 

38,960. Where does that line leave the main line ? 
2G Cookstown Junction. 

38,961. In what sort of order is that line P—In 
pretty fair order. 

38,962. In your opinion, does it require any new 
rails or sleepers to be laid down ?—We are getting 
new rails now. 
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ment that could be made would be by putting t hel 
break-power on the engine.- ' 

88,933. Do you -think that would give you more 
éffivient or sufficient control ?—-Yes; we should then 
have 20 tons of stopping power in place of the tna q 
having only 14 when loaded. 

38,934. Have you ever made any suggestion of thi 
kind to your superintendent ?—Yes, and I think our 
superintendents are trying to bring: out a patent to 
put the regular break on to the engine as well as on 
the tender. 

38,935. (Mr, Ayrton.) Do you work with the staff 
on your line ?>—Yes, we work both with the staff and 
the block system. 

38,936. Do you make use of tickets as well as of — 
the staff Yes, 

38,937. Who hands to you the staff?—The station« 
master. 

38,938. (Chairman.) Is the line single all the way 2 
—No, it is a double line to Dunadry. q 

38,939. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the block system used on — 
the double line and the staff on the single line ?—— 
Yes. 

38,940, Do you ever make use of the telegraph in — 
aid of the staff in case there is any stoppage on the — 
line ?—Not unless in case of a breakdown, or if the 
train gets off the regular line for 20 minutes or half — 
an ie then we use the telegraph in very urgent 
case 1 

38, ‘O41. Do they give.you by telegraph to come on 
without a ticket or staff >—Yes. ia 

38,942. Do they send you a written permission on — 
that occasion >—Yes. 

38,943. Do you sign a receipt for it P—Yes, the 
block is left in the office. q 

38,944. (Chairmaun.) Does that often happen ?— 
Not very often. ; 

38,945. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has it ever happened that 
you have overrun a train when’ you have been using 
the staff and ticket >—No, I never saw a case like that — 
on our line. , 

38,946. What is the interval that is left between — 
the time of one departure and another ?—Ten minutes 
at least. 

38,947. Has any mishap ever occurred by which a — 
fast train has been delayed 10 minutes, so that two 
trains have come up together ?>—I never knew of such 


a case on our line. A 
t 


knew of any cases of that sort since I have been 
there. 4 
Pa, ,954, Do you never remember having a thick fog ? > 
—Yes. 
38,956. So thick that the driver of an engine coul ie 
not see the signals >—No, I never saw anything li like | 
that at Belfast. ) 
38,956. (Mr. Galt.) Have many or any accidents 
ever happened to your men ?—No. 
38,957. Have no men ever been injured by passing” 
trains >—No. 


6 o’clock to 6, and in the winter from 7 o’clock to 5, 
or till near dark, as long as we can see. 


38,963. Are. the rails fish-jointed Yes, they are. 
38,964. (Mr. Galt.) Is that branch in the sam 
good order as the main line ?—Yes, it is kept in very 
good order. a 
38,965. (Mr, Ayrton.) How often does a man go 
over the line to inspect it?—I walk over it generall 
once a week, and sometimes oftener. 
38,966. Does any one else go over it ?—Yes, a 
ganger walks his length every morning. 7. 
88,967. Is it done once in every 24 hours only i 


. oe bad a 
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‘They walk over it night and morning ; in the morning 
before any train runs out. 

38,968. (Mr. Galt.) Has any accident at all oc- 
‘curred on the Cookstown Branch ?—No. 

38,969. Have you only a few trains running in the 


The witness 


Mr. Epwarp JoHn 


88,971. (Chairman.) Are you general manager of 
the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway ?—I am. 

38,972. Will you give the Commissioners a descrip- 
tion of the line, mentioning the points to which it runs, 
and the distance in miles ?—It runs from Belfast 
through to Londonderry, and there is a branch to 
Carrickfergus. The distance from Belfast to Derry 
is 95 miles, and the branch from the Carrick Junction 
to Carrickfergus is about four miles. We then work 
the line on from Carrickfergus to Larne; it is not 
altogether our property, but we are shareholders in it, 
and we work it; that is 15 miles more. There is a 
further piece of line from Cookstown Junction to 
Cookstown, the distance being 29 miies, and a branch 
from Coleraine to Portrush, seven miles; and another 
short line from Limavady Junction to Limavady, that 
being about four miles. —, 

38,978. (Mr. Galt.) Is there not a branch to 
Portstewart ?—No ; there is a branch from Coleraine 
to Portrush, which runs through that place. We con- 
templated a line from Cromore down to Portstewart, 
but it, was not carried out. 

38,974. (Chairman.) Will you describe the course 
of the traffic on the lime, and the number of trains for 
goods and passengers r-—We have 13 passenger trains 
leaving Belfast daily, and seven goods trains, but they 
do not run through to Derry. We have five passenger 
trains through to Derry, and two goods trains. 

38,975. Do the trains to Larne run in conjunction 
with those five passenger trains ?—Yes ; there are 
five trains a day now, and six in summer, from Belfast 
to Larne, and then there is steam communication 
across to Stranraer in: Scotland, and some of those 
trains run in connexion with the steamer. 

38,976. I suppose you detach the Larne trains from 
the trains which run north ?---Yes; the trains are 
made up in this way, those which run to Carrickfergus : 
the Larne portion is put in front of the train, and 
then the carriages for Londonderry and Cookstown 
and those other places north are put in the rear. When 
they get to Carrick Junction the Carrick carriages 
and the Larne carriages go on, and the others go off to 
the north. 

38,977. So that they are reversed ’---Yes ; our line 
is rather peculiar there ; we run off at the Junction, 
and run on to the Larne line, and off again to the 
north, 

38,978. What is the position of the guard’s van 
after you have separated the train ?-—It is always in 
the rear going from Carrick Junction, as there is an 
incline there of about 1 in 90, going up from Carrick 
Junction, and there is- always_a' van in the rear. 
Going north, leaving Belfast, the van is not always in 
the rear, because you must have some carriages behind 
the van, as the carriages leaving run out in this way 
(describing), and therefore the rear van becomes a 
front one going out here (deseribing). 

38,979. Then the arrangement made is that the van 
shall be in the rear for the greater part of the journey ? 
—Yes, without any exception ; we have some carriages 
with breaks in them ; we have always plenty of break 
power on the trains. 

88,980. Is there anyone in those vans to work 
them ?—Yes. With a long train we send out three or 
four men; as a rule we have never more than seven 
or eight carriages for one break, 

38,981. Are you satisfied with the amount of break 
power that you have ?—It is not so good as a con- 
tinuous break, as I think it is far better in many 
ways. 

38,982. (Mr. Galt.) Would not a continuous break 
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course of a day ?—Five trains each way; there is a 
goods train and a passenger train too. 

38,970. In all the trains are the goods and passen- 
gers mixed:—Only in two; the first train in the 
morning and. the one leaving at 12 o’clock. 


withdrew. 


CoTTron examined. 


increase the cost ?—Yes, I daresay it would increase 
the cost to put it on all the carriages. 

38,983. (Chairman.) Is the continuous break much 
more expensive to fit on than a number of small 
breaks ?—Yes, much more so, but I have had no ex- 
perience of it. I know, from what I have. heard on 
the other side of the water, that it is expensive. 

38,984. (Mr. Galt.) The traffic is probably not so 
great upon your line?-—No, and therefore I do not 
think it is absolutely necessary with us. I am, how- 
ever, quite alive to the advantages of continuous 
breaks, particularly for the short traffic when you 
want to stop quick, and where you are doing a sort of 
omnibus business. 

38,985. Have you never brought the subject before 
the Board ?—No. 

38,986. Do you think of doing so?—No. We 
should follow others. Iam sure that if the Railway 
Companies on the other side of the water were to 
adopt it, we should follow them, but we generally wait 
over here to find out what they are doing in that way 
on the other side of the water. 

38,987. (Chairman.) I suppose what is found to be 
good for them would be good for you ?—No doubt; 
but our traffic is not so large, and the trains not so 
numerous. 

38,988. Do you run any mixed trains >—Yes, we 
have two or three mixed trains, we used to have more, 
but we are doing away with them as much as pos- 
sible. 

38,989. Are they found objectionable ?—Yes, but 
we have never had any accident. We used to run 
them more than almost any other line. I saw the 
danger that there was in connexion with them, and 
we are gradually doing away them. We have at the 
present times goods trains that are running with 
passenger carriages. 

38,990. (Mr. Galt.) Your morning trair. from Lon- 
donderry is principally a goods train, is it not ?— 
Yes, altogether goods. 

38,991. I believe you always have a few carriages 
attached to it ?—No; an early train leaves Derry at 
5.45, but we bring no passengers by that. We have 
another train that leaves Coleraine for Derry, a goods 
train, which carries passengers, that leaves at 6 o’clock, 
but very few passengers travel by it, still it is an 
accommodation to the people to get into Derry for the 
markets, 

38,992. Does that train take something over two 
hours in going?—Yes, we run all the goods trains 
very slowly. 

38,993. That trains gets in an hour and a haif 
before the mail train, does it not ?—Yes, and that is 
an advantage to the people who are going to the 
markets. 

38,994. (Chairman.) Will you state to the Com- 
missioners the hours during which the engine-drivers 
and guards are employed ?--Yes, I do not think they 
are overworked at all, they are on fiom 1U to 12 hours, 
many of them, but they all have some time off during 
the day. I think in fact that all our men are lightly 
worked, They may have later hours, our men may 
be on duty, perhaps earlier in the morning and later 
at night than many of the men in England, and in 
other parts of the country, but they have so much 
time off in the course of the day, that they really have 
very light work to perform. } 

38,995. Do your trains keep very good time ?—Yes, 
very good time, and there are very few delays. We 
are in a very good position, we pay a good dividend, 
keep up our stock well, and are able to do what many 
other companies cannot do, 
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38,996. Have you ever had on the occasion of fairs 


to run a special train for the purpose of bringing 
cattle and goods, and in that case to send a man out 
who had just come off duty >—Yes; but we have not 
so many large fairs on our line as they have on the 
Midland line. m, 

38,997. Has it never happened to you, as in some 
other cases, that you have had to send a man off and 
keep him on duty for two days and a night with only 
a few hours off his engine ?—No, that never happens 
at all, although we have a very large goods traffic, 
on some parts of the line, more particularly between 
Belfast and Ballymena. The traffic there is as large 
as on any line in Ireland. We do not work goods 
trains at night ; the work is all done by about half- 
past 10 o’clock at night, so that the men do not work 
during the night. 

38,998. I suppose the hours for the porters are all 
fixed for each day ?—The porters, I think, generally 
have light work to perform. They come on early in 
the morning, and they are some times occupied late at 
night, and yet they have a good deal of time off during 
the day, they are not continuously worked as they are 
in England. 

38,999. They appear to have scarcely any night 
work to do ?—No. 

39,000. Have they much Sunday work to do?— 


- Very little ; we have no train on the line during the 


morning service. That is a rule that I always adhere 
to, and there are only a very few trains afterwards. 
There is only one train through to Derry in the day 
and back ; there is no train between a quarter to 11 
and half-past 2. 

39,001. Has any accident of a serious character 
ever occurred ?—Nothing of any serious kind at all ; 
ours is nearly all a single line. 

39,002. Do you work it on the staff system ?—We 
work it partially on the staff system, and partially on 
the system of fixed meeting places, combined with 
telegraph arrangements. 

39,008. Are they combined with the staff system ? 
—Yes, on some portions of the line, and on other 
portions of the line we have no staff at all, but we 
have fixed meeting places. I have now been between 
18 and 19 years general manager of the Belfast and 
Northern Counties line. I was previously to that 
four years in the south of Ireland on a short single line 
there, but I have had no case of accident all that time, 
nor the slightest mishap in any way from trains meet- 
ing. I may say that I am rather wedded to my own 
system of working single lines, because it has worked 
so wonderfully well. Of course we are alive to the 
fact that the Board of Trade think that the staff system 
is the only safe system, and, looking ahead, I have 
had staffs ready for some time to send out to all the 
places throughout the line, hut I have really been, 
when I have considered the matter, afraid to carry it 
out, in consequence of our long single line between 
Belfast and Derry. Now we have 18 miles double, 
leaving about 77 miles of continuous single line. 

39,004. Suppose from any unexpected cause you 
found it necessary to change the passing place of a 
train on that portion of the line where the staff was 
in use, would you in such a case as that send on the 
staff by a car :—I have special arrangements to meet 
a case of that kind :—“ Telegraph arrangement for 
‘““ very urgent cases.” A terminal station-master, 
having the staff in his possession, if he is certain no 
trains have previously left with tickets, may in very 
urgent cases telegraph to the other terminal station 
for a train to be dispatched, in which case messages, 
in the following words, must be sent :—‘ The staff is 
“ in my hand, and no train has been dispatched from 
“ here since the staff arrived.” The other terminal 
station will then telegraph as follows :—“ May I send 
pee nn les DEM train to... . station without the staff ?” 
To which a reply must be sent :—“ You may send . . 


Copies of these messages to be handed to che driver 
and seen by the guard as authority for proceeding 
without the wain staff. Every case of this departure 
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from the staff system to he reported specially by both 4 


terminal station-masters and the guard to the general | 


manager, and by the engine-driver to the locomotive 
superintendent. fu ; 

I may say that the principal reason for this arrange- 
ment is. the boat train in connexion with the Larne 
steamer; that train is sometimes two hours, and has 
been as much as three hours, late in starting from 


Larne, in consequence of the late arrival of the trains 


on the other side, and the late arrival of the boat in 


Larne; and therefore they would have continually to — . 


send a car with the staffion to places to bring on the 
train; and it seems to me ridiculous when you have 
the telegraph. 

39,005. (Mr. Galt.) Are the messages repeated ?— 
Yes, all these messages are repeated, and this is a 
special form for it. (Producing the same.) The great 
security, as far as I can see is, that the man must have 
the staff in his hand before he telegraphs. 

39,006. (Chairman.) There is one point, which I 
am not quite clear about: you have read, “If the 
“ station-master is certain no trains have previously 
“ left with tickets.” Do you mean by that, that no 
train has gone with a ticket which he does not know 
of >—No train can go with a ticket without his know- 
ledge, the staff opens the box with tickets. 

39,007. Supposing that a train had left his station 
at 1 o’clock with a ticket, and that the man who had to 
leave two hours later, had gone away without the staff, 
by accident, would it be sufficient for him to know by 
telegraph that the other train had passed the terminal — 
station ?—He would do nothing’ unless he had the staff 
in his hand. 

39,008. I am supposing a case where the train has 
gone without a staff ?—But he would not allow th 
train to go away without a staff. u 

39,009. We have had it in evidence that in some 
cases drivers have gone away without the staff 2—We 
have never had anything of the sort. I think that 
they would work this telegraph arrangement under any 
circumstances if the station-master held the staff, he 
might not know of such a case as you mention. 

39,010. He would know that he had sent a train 
two hours before ?—Yes. 

89,011. He would have to be satisfied that that 
train had arrived ?>—Yes. Itis said in this “'Tele- 
“graph arrangement for very urgent cases.” “ The 
** staff is in my hand, and no train has been dispatched 
“ from here since the staff arrived.” Therefore, no 
train could be sent away. 

39,012. Suppose that a train had been sent away 
with a ticket. The ticket trains always precede the 
staff trains, do they not ?—Yes, the ticket train should 
go first. He is the party who should know. 

39,013. That assumes that the exception only applies 
to a case where no ticket train has gone ?~ In this case 
he is quite sure that the line is clear. For instance, 
suppose that I come from Carrickfergus Junction to 
Carrickfergus, he would know when he has the staffin 
his hand that there is no other train on that part of 
the line between Carrickfergus Junction and Carrick- 
fergus ; and therefore he would telegraph to the station- 
master at Carrickfergus, that he may ask for the train 
to come on. : 

39,014. How does he know. The mere fact of his 
having the staff would not tell him that circumstance 
if he had sent off a train with a ticket before ?—No, 
but he must be certain that he has: not sent a train 
with a ticket. , 

39,015. But suppose that he has done it, and that an 
accident afterwards occurs >—He would ask -whether 
the train had arrived. 

39,016. (Mr. Galt.) How many miles do you werk 
on the staff system, and how many miles on the tele- 
graph system?—The largest portion of the line is 
worked on an arrangement for trains to meet at certain — 
places. The part which is worked under the staff 
system is about 30 miles, 

39,017. And the remainder is worked under the 
telegraph system ?— About 120 miles are worked 
under the fixed meeting place arrangément. ~~ 
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39,018. What delay would occur at a station before 
the other station sent orders for the train to come on? 
—The arrangement is this, that they must all meet 
at every one of these places which are published in the 
staff time-table. ‘The only departure from that. is 
when a train is 20 minutes late, it must be at least 
20 minutes late, the guard then has power to bring on 
the train to some other station; but there is, as I 
think, a very good arrangement made i in order to pre- 
yent any accident, he must send his message from 
that station wherever he is. Suppose that he is at 
Ballymena and has arranged to meet the train at 
Dunadry, he wants to bring on his train to Antrim, 
he must then send his message from Ballymena to 
Dunadry, and he must not move from Ballymena at 
all until he gets his reply ; he must get his reply 
from. the station to which he sends the message (the 
whole thing is printed in forms as to how it is to be 
carried out), and then that train is sent on to Antrim, 
and he goes on to Antrim and meets the train there. 
This has been now: going on for some years, and we 
never had the slightest accident. 

39,019. But’ in the Thorpe accident they had 
been going on for 20 years?—Had they a similar 
arrangement to this ? 

39,020. No, it was not so careful au arrangement ? 
—It seems to me that, as far as I remember, they had 
an arrangement between the two station-masters. 

39,021. Yes, they had an arrangement that when the 
down train was 10 minutes late they would telegraph 
for the other train to come on, and that arrangement 


| had been going on, it was said, for 20 years, but at 


last an accident occurred. In that case, the message 
was not repeated, but in your’ case, I think, you said 
that you are always careful to repeat. the message ?— 
Yes if has all to be repeated under this form. 

39,022. Do you draw the line at 20 minutes ?p— 
Yes, and it is a great: security. It is often later than 
that, and the man does not bring on the train. ‘The 
arrangement for the actual passing places is very. 
seldom departed from unless there is some very serious 
delay, but the guard has power to bring on the train in 
20 minutes. 

39,023, Does not it frequently happen in the winter 
that the trains are 20 minutes late?—-No, we keep 
better time in the winter than in the summer. 

39,024. ( Chairman.) The traffic is so much lighter 
in the winter than in the summer ?—Yes; we keep 
splendid time in the winter. In the summer time, 
when the people are, going to Portrush and the 
different watering-places, the time is often not so good. 

39,025. (Mr. Galt.) Do you often change your 
places of crossing ?-—No, hardly ever. These fixed 
meeting places are generally kept. If there is any 
departure at all the whole thing is reported ‘to me, 
and I see every. sephelure from the ordinary arrange- 
ment. 

39,026. ( Cigna) The fact is, that you have had 
hardly any accidents of any consequence >—No 

- 89,027. (Mr. Galt.) In those cases where the trains 
are late, does it arise fronr-the want of sufficient power 
of your engines, or does it arise from overloading, or 
what ?—I think that in summer time the principal 
delay arises from people having so much luggage, 
and from the delays in getting in and out, more than 
from any delay on the part of the engine. The delay 
is very often at the stations. Our engines are all in 
first-rate order. 

* 39,028. Do not you think it desirable in the summer 
to make any changes in the passing places P—No, we 
do not change. We have an extra train on in the 
summer time. We have an express train running 
from Belfast: to Portrush, and short: trains which run. 
in addition; but we do not make any change in fae 
passing places. 

39,029. Do you make any change in the bicaadiaite ; 
do you give a/longer time in the/summer than in the 
winter on aeaounty of the-heavier: traffic ?—No, but 


st tid 
ea ye ; : 
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‘we sometimes take off one or two stopping places ; 


we had to do that last summer in consequence of the 
heavy traffic. 

89,030.. Do you not run a "good many excursion 
trains ?—Yes, we have a good many in one way and 
another. 

39,031. To Portrush especially, from Belfast ?>— 
Yes. 

39,032, And at very low fares >—Yes. 

39,033. I suppose that you find them answer very 
well’—Yes, they always pay very well. We would 
not run trains which did not pay. The excursion trains 


y: 

389,034. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any efforts been made 
to amalgamate with your line the Carrickfergus and 
Larne line ’—-The matter has been discussed some- 
times with the Board, but there has never been any 
positive arrangement made for it. 

39,035. Wouid it be advantageous to carry out that 
amalgamation by way of economy in administration 
and efficiency ?——I cannot say that it would make much 
difference because we work the line at the present 
time, and the only expense which the Carrickfergus 
and Larne Company have is with their board und 
secretary, which, perhaps, is a question of 1504. a year 
altogether, not more than 200. a year, at any rate. 
We work the line at 55 per cent., and we are share- 
holders in the line. 

39,036. Is the Dublin and Antrim Junction a part 
of your system?—No, that line is worked by the 
Ulster Company, and they join our line at Antrim, 
but it is a separate company, and I believe that the 
receipts barely pay the working expenses; but the 
short Larne line paid in the last half year 3 per cent. 

39,037. (Mr. Galt.) In the event of the four north- 
ern lines being amalgamated, do you not think that it 
would be an advantage if your line was included ?— 
No, I do not see any great advantage with our line. 
Our traffic is principally in and out of Belfast, and I 
do not think that there would be any great advantage 
from amalgamation with the other companies. 

39,038. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does not much of your 
traffic pass through Belfast into Dublin ?—No, scarcely 
any. Any traffic passing through Belfast is chiefly 
for shipment to and from England and Scotland. 
There is very little inter ~communication between our 
line and the Ulster line, and any communication 
which we have is principally by Antrim Junction ; 
goods.are sent through by Antrim, and join our line 
there. 

39,039. (Mr. Galt.) With reference to the line, 
some time since prospected, from Ballymena to Larne, 
an Act of Parliament has been obtained for it ?—Yes, 
It is not commenced yet; they have no coutractor yet, 
I believe. 

39,040. Has any progress been made with the other 
two lines, namely, the Londonderry Central and the 
Dungannon and Cookstown line? —No, I do not 
think that they have made any contract yet. 

39,041. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the object of making 
the line from Ballymena to Larne ?—They want to 
connect the port of Larne with Ballymena in a shorter 
way than by our route. We have been opposed to it, 
and opposed it in Parliament, but were unsuccessful, 
and they got their Bill, but we did not see the advan- 
tage of it. Mr. Chain, who has the harbour there, is 
pressing it on as much as he can, and in fact is getting 
up that line from Larne to Ballymena; he owns the 
harbour, and of course is anxious to get all the com- 
munication that he can there. 

89,042. (Mr. Galt.) Would there not be a mineral 
traffic on that line >—The mineral line runs up towards 
Cushendall from Ballymena. ‘That line does remark- 
ably well. I have the management of it.. The first half 
year is just closed, and they paid four per cent., which 
is very good to begin .with ; the working. expenses 
were about 37 per cent. : 

39,043. Does it.carry passengers ?=-No. : 


The witness withdrew. — 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


Mr. Ropert Frnpuay examined. 


39,044. (Chairman.) Ayre you the engineer in 
charge of the Northern Countics Railway ?—The 
locomotive part of it. . 

39,045. Is your rolling stock in good order ?-— 
Yes: 

39,046. What wheels do you use for carriages ?—I 
have only been in charge of the department for a year. 
Previously to my coming here wrought-iron wheels 
were used, that is to say, wrought-iron spokes and 
centres and wrought-iron tyres. 

39,047. Are the tyres the ordinary tyres with 
rivets >—Yes. 

39,048. Have you ever had any accident from the 
tyres breaking and flying off Yes, we had one acci- 
dent, not with carriages. 

39,049. Did the train get off the line in conse- 
quence ?—No, it did not. 

39,050. You never had an accident from a carriage 
wheel breaking, or an engine wheel breaking ?—No. 

89,051. Are your carriages six-wheeled carriages ? 
—We have six-wheeled carriages and four-wheeled 
earriages. I suppose that the proportion would be 
about half and half. 


39,052. With regard to thé hours of your engine- in 


drivers do you considér that their hours are long hours, _ 


or that the work is light for them ?—I do not think 
that their hours are long hours. ‘The average, taking 
the hours all round is about 11 hours. a 
39,053. Are they off the engine during any part of 
that time ?—'They are. 4 
39,054. (Mr. Ayrton.) How are the interior parts — 
of your wheel generally made ?—-We are using now 
Mansell’s wheels for our carriages. I have adopted 
those wheels since I have come to the Company. 
39,055. (Chairman.) They are wooden wheels, are 
they not >—Yes. ; 
39,056. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they cheaper than — 
wrought iron wheels >—No, they are not cheaper. 
39,057. In what respect are they better ?--J think 
that they are a better wheel, they have a better fas- 
tening for the tyre for one thing, they are not fastened 
with a rivet, but they are fastened with a clip anda 
screw. They are more elastic, and they ure silent 
wheels for running, and it is considered a better wheel 
generally. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Rosert CoLiins examined. 


39,058. (Chairman.) You are the engineer of the 
Northern Counties line, are you not ?—Yes. 

39,059. Is your line in good order ?—Very good 
order indeed taking it all in all. 

39,060. What sort of rail do you use?—What we 
are putting down now is a steel rail of from 78 to 80 
lbs. per yard, on a suspension chair, upon sleepers 10 
by 5. 

"39,061. I do not quite understand what you call a 
suspension chair ?—The base of the rail does not. rest 
upon the bottom of chair, but is suspended by the 
head upon the two shoulders of chair. As we renew 
we do away with the flange rail, and replace it with 
this heavy steel rail. 

39,062. Have you had any accidents with the rails 
since you have had charge of the line ?—In upwards 
of 20 years, though I have not been all that time at 
this end of the line, but have been at the other end, I 
never recollect any accident at all. 

39,063. Is the old Londonderry and Coleraine line 
in about us good order as the cther part ?—Yes, 
because of late, since it became the property of the 
Northern Counties Company, it has been made very 
good. 
ss 39,064. What is the condition of the Cookstown 
line, is that in good order ?—Yes. 

39,065. What was the weight of the flange rail ?>— 
Seventy pounds to the yard. 

39,066. Have you had any light rail ?—No. 

39,067. Have you any wooden bridges —Yes. 

39,068. Are they in good order ?>—Yes, but we are 
replacing them with iron as they become out of repair. 

39,069. How long does a wooden bridge last ?—It 
depends very much upon the manner in which the 
piles are driven; there are some wooden bridges 
which have been there since 1848, the piles of which 
are perfectly sound, but we have renewed the top. 

39,070. On what part of the line is that ?—On the 
J.ondonderry and Coleraine line. 

39,071. On the slob-land?—Yes. 

39,072. You have at Derry, have you not, the means 
of connexion by the new bridge to the other side ?— 
Yes, it is worked by the Londonderry Port and Har- 
pour Commissioners; it is connected with the Irish 
North-western Company, the Loughswilly Railway, 

and ourselves. 

39,073. Is it worked by a locomotive engine ?—No, 
it is all done by, horse work. At each end of the 
bridge it has to be turned on a turntable; there is no 


_ sweep by which an engine can enter. 


39,074. That is actually in operation ?—Yes, and 
has been in operation for years. 


39,075. That is merely for goods >—Yes. 

39,076. And not for-passenger trains P—No. 

39.077. (Mr. Galt.) Would it cost much to alter it, 
so as to enable it to be worked by locomotive power ? 
—It would occasion a very heavy expenditure; you 
must tunnel under the hill at the waterside to get a 
sufficient sweep, and when you get to the city side of 
Derry you must also tunnel to get to the far side of 
the town. 

39,078. (Chairman.) Would the bridge be strong 
enough for a locomotive?—It was intended for that 
purpose ; all the girders are sufficient for it. 

39,079. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that the expense is 
so great that none of the coinpanies have contemplated 
carrying it out ?—No, nor do I think that the traffic 
to Derry would warrant anything of the kind, 

39,080. There is not a great traffic over the bridge ? 
—No. 

39,081. (Chairman.) And it is a toll bridge p—Yes, 

39,082. Is any part of your line liable to be flooded ? 
—Yes, the portion near Glarryford—that is on the 
other side of Ballymena—but not to any serious extent ; 
it was flooded last autumn, and not before that for, I 
think, 15 years. 

39,083. How deep was the water P—A foot to 15 
inches,: 

39,084. Had it any effect upon the permanent way ? 
—Very slight. It happened on a Saturday night, and 
we were able to pass the carriages over without the 
engine, and the following morning we had it all ready 
for the usual traffic. 

39,085. You did not attempt to take the engine over 
it?—No, though I could walk through the water, and 
found the sleepers tolerably secure, but I did not like 
to venture with the engine. 

39,086. Do you think it worth the company’s while 
to raise that part of the line?—I do not think that 
raising the line would affect it, because the river 
drainage is very bad, and the water would find its 
way over, unless we raised. it to an extent involving 
very heavy gradients. 

39,087. Isuppose that it is pretty hilly —No, we 
run pretty nearly level at that point for a considerable 
distance. i 

39,088. (Mr. Galt.) Is the Derry portion of the 
line in as good repair as the other portion >—I think ~ 
equally good. 

39,089. Do you consider that the Cookstown por'tion 
is in as good repair?—Yes. We have divided the 
repairs for some years past—we give a certain mileage 
to every line, and we keep up the thing in what I 
think is a very efficient state. 
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39,090. Have you steel rails in any portion of your 
line ,—Yes, we are using nothing but steel rails now. 
In the last two years I have put in about 1,400 tons 
of \steel rails. 

39,091. For what length of line have you laid down 
steel rails From 10 to 12 miles we have now in. T 
think. 

39,092. Even looking at it in an economical point 
of view, considering the long time that steel rails wear, 
do you think them more economical than the ordinary 
_ rails ?—I certainly incline to that opinion, and that is 
the reason why I recommend my directors to use 
them. 

39,093. (Chairman.) Are they much dearer ?— 
They are from 37s. 6d. to 2/. a ton dearer at the pre- 
sent time. A ton would do 14 yards lineal of road 
complete with two rails. 

39,094. (Mr. Galt.) Would not the wear of a steel 
rail be double that of an ordinary rail ?—From the 
iron rails rolled now, I think that the steel rail would 
very nearly wear out three iron rails. I speak of 
them at stations, where the break power is constantly 
applied, and, of course, that is a very severe test upon 
them. 

39,095. (Chairman.) Have you any bad curves ?-~ 
No. The Larne line, which we only work, is the 
worst portion of the line for curves. 

39,096. Does it follow the coast ?>—Yes, until you 
get to Whitehead, and then it goes more inland, until 
you come out again at Larne. 

39,097. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is your steepest 
gradient :—For a very short distance, about 1 in 81, 
but not for more than half a mile. 

39,098. What is generally the heaviest gradient ? 
—It is immediately out of Belfast ; our ruling gradient 
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is about 1 in 100; this short piece of 1 in 81 is such 
a short length that we do not consider it the railway 
gradient. 

39,099. (Chairman.) Are the points interlocked ?-— 
Yes; we are adopting that system as fast as we pos- 
sibly can. We spent something over 6,000/. in the 
last year in interlocking signals, and where we do any 
new work we bring all the point levers and signal 
levers together. 

39,100. Do any of your signalmen work from a 
box ?—At Coleraine Junction, Cookstown Junction, 
Ballymena Yard, and Carrick Junction, they are all 
worked from boxes. 

39,101. You have a connexion with the Antrim 
line, have you not ?—It is only a cross-over siding 
for goods; the passenger traffic comes on upon the 
other side of the platform to ours; so that, strictly 
speaking, it is not a passenger junction at all. 

39,102. There is no through carriage over your 
line running to Lisburn t—No ; ail passengers have 
to change at Antrim. 

39,103. Has there been any talk of amalgamation ? 
—Not in connexion with the Northern Counties line. 
We are an isolated line ; there is no other line except 
the Antrim Junction that touches us at all. 

39,104. Have you any new line in course of con- 
struction ; any extension of branches, or anything of 
that sort >—No. 

39,105. (J. Galt.) I thought that you proposed 
an extension to Portstewart P—No. 

39,105. You were engaged on that extension >— 
Yes, 1 was engaged in drawing out the plans of it. 
Mr. Crookshank, his solicitor, desired me to stop it at 
Mr. Crummie’s death. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


BELFAST. 


Saturday, 19th February 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Tue EARL OF ABERDEEN 1n tue Cuarr. 


The Earn OF BELMORE. 
The Rieut Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 


W. Gatt, Esa, 


Mr. Tuomas SHAw examined. 


39,107. (Earl of Belmore.) Are you the general 
manager of the Ulster Railway ?—Yes. 

39,108. Will you describe to the Commission your 
line and the different branches >—The main line runs 
from Belfast to Clones. 

39,109. What number of miles is that ?—Sixty- 
four miles and a half. We have a branch from 
Portadown to Omagh of 414 miles, then there is a 
branch from Knockmore Junction to Banbridge, that 
is not our own property, but we havea lease of it for 
a limited period, and work it. ‘Then there is a branch 
from Knockmore Junction to Antrim; we work that 
line. / 

39,110. (Mr Ayrton.) Is it all a single line >—The 
branches are all single; the main line is double, with 
the exception of the portion from Armagh to Monag- 
ham about 163 miles, which is single. 

39,111. (Mr. Galt.) What was the reason of your 
omitting to have that part of the line double ?—I sup- 
pose that it was from economy. The extension from 
Monagham forward to Clones, which was made after- 
wards, was made double, and the single bit on the 
main line can be made double; the points are all there, 
and the formation level and bridges are all there. 


39,112. Do you-intend having it doubled?—I 


should think that it will be done at some time. The 
traffic on it is not heavy enough to necessitate its 
being doubled. 


39,118. (LZarl of Belmore.) Will. you describe the 


hours of your trains, first the passenger, and then the 
goods trains ?—Some of our passenger up trains leave 
Belfast and run through to Clones. 

39,114. (Mr. Ayrton.) Up to where ?—We call it 


up from Belfast towards Dublin, up to the metropolis, 


it is the metropolis which controls the naming of the 
trains “up” or down,” and we call them up going 
up towards Dublin. 

39,115. (Earl of Belmore.) Will you give us the 
trains to Clones first, and then those to Dublin, and 
then those on the branches, and will you give us the 
passenger trains and the goods trains separately ?---We 
have four passenger trains to Clones from Belfast. 

39,116. And the same back ?—There are five trains 
back ; one of them is the night mail train. 

39,117. How many are there to Dublin ?—There 
are six trains to Dublin. 

39,118. They are not altogether in addition to those 


four are they, they break up do they not ?—Yes, they . 


break up at Portadown. 

39,119. Do all the trains going from Belfast to 
Clones break up at Portadown, or only some of them 
—All of them. : 

39,120. Then in fact every train out of Belfast 
going as far as Clones, has some part of it which leaves 
Belfast for Dublin ?—Yes. 

39,121. Have you any short trains running only a 
part of the way, such as from Belfast to Lisburn, and 
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to other points short >—Yes, I will describe them; we 
have two trains which run only to Armagh and back. 

39,122. In addition to the others Pp—Yes. : 

39,123. Have you any train running only to Lis- 
burn ?—We have one: train running only to Lisburn. 
There are four independent passenger trains from 
Belfast to Banbridge; these are entirely in addition to 
the main line trains. 

39,124. (Mr. Ayrton.) For each way ?—Yes. 

39,125. (Earl of Belmore.) How many are there on 
the Portadown line ?—On the Portadown line there 
are four passenger trains each way; they are trains 
which join the main line trains at Portadown. 

39,126. On the Antrim line how many trains are 
there >—On the Antrim line there are three passenger 
trains each way, and they are detached at Lisburn 
from the Banbridge trains; all except one are so 
detached ; one is detached from a main line train. 

89,127. Will you give us the goods trains which 
run only as goods trains ?—We have two a day through 
to Clones from Belfast, one from Belfast to Monaghan 
and back, one from Belfast to Omagh and back, 
another from Belfast to Armagh and back ; but there 
are two from Armagh, there is one more from Armagh 


than returning ; then there is one independent goods’ 


train from Belfast to Banbridge and back. 

39,128. Have youany trains which are mixed trains 
partly with goods and partly with passengers ?—The 
night mail train takes a few waggons of goods ; the 
9 o’clock passenger train takes waggons for the An- 
trim line. 

39,129. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the number of the 
goods trains >—Hight or nine. Then in addition to 
these trains we have trains which are put in the time 
table which go to certain fairs monthly or so; one 
goes to Clones, another to Omagh, another to Crumlin, 
and another to Trew and Moy. I should have men- 
tioned in dealing with the passenger trains, that one 
train runs purely to and from Dublin, that is the 
limited mail train, it does not take carriages for any 
branch line. : 

39,180. (Karl of Belmore.) 'That is the 3 o’clock 
train in the afternoon ?—Yes, and 8.15 from Dublin 
in the morning. 

39,131. Do you see any objection on the score of 
safety to the practice of running mixed goods and 
passenger trains ?—I object myself, to mixed goods 
and passengers trains, if it can be avoided. 

39,132. Have you ever found that the goods have 
broken loose from the passenger carriages when they 
have arrived at the bottom of an incline, and that the 
engine and carriages have begun to ascend the incline 
on a sudden jerk ?—I have frequently known that to 
be done in my experience. I do not know particularly 


' as between a goods train and passenger carriages; but 


any large train with a powerful engine is subject to 
it where there is an incline one way and another incline 
the other. When the engine gets over the top of the 
bank, as I may call it, she suddenly gets into quick 
motion, and the jerk given to the waggons will some- 
times snap a waggon coupling. 

39,133. (Mr. Galt.) You have said that you object 
to a mixed train of goods and passengers, where it 
can be avoided ?—I do. 

89,134. How does it happen on your line that it is 
unavoidable ?>— It happens in this way. On the 
Antrim line we have only three trains; it is a very 
poor line, and the traffic hardly justifies the three 
three trains, but we run three trains, and they all carry 
passengers ; therefore we have no other train to work 
the traffic by. On the main line the only mixed trains 
that we run of goods and passengers are the night 
mail trains, and that happened in this way : the Post 
Office gave us a very small subsidy for carrying the 


_ night mails on some parts of our line, particularly the 


Omagh line, and the Clones end.of our main line, It 
was an understood thing that there was no great 
urgency for these mail trains travelling at a very 
great speed, and they were timed to go at .a lower 


speed, and we took goods because there were no, 


passengers 5 it was to compensate us. 
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39,185. (Earl of Belmore.) When you carry pas- — 


sengers at the end of the goods trucks, do you always’ 


put a van at the end of the train ?—As a rule we put 
a van at the end of every passenger train; but in a 
mixed train of goods and passengers we should put a — 
van at the extreme end:. 4 
39,186. So that in case of anything breaking loose 
there would be somebody with a break to control 
what got loose ?—Yes. idea 
39,137. (Mr. Galt.) Has anything of that kind 
occurred on your line ?—I have been here nearly 10) ~ 


n 


years, and I have only known one instance where a 


train broke asunder in going over the top of a bank ; 
that was on the Banbridge line. @ 

39,138. (Karl of Belmore.) When the train broke 
asunder did the rear part of the train run back, or did _ 
the guard control it ?—My recollection is not very) — 
clear, but to the best of my recollection, I think that 
the train was so far over the bank that it came on — 
gently, but there was a guard in the rear yan and he 
pulled it up. i. 

39,139. (Mr. Galt.) What was the gradient on that — 
part of the line r—I am not. just now able to say: it 
is not avery steep gradient. It does not require a 
very steep gradient to do what we are speaking of, 
If the transition from one gradient to another is — 
too rapid it is that which does the mischief even with 
gentle gradients. 

89,140. That was a fault in the construction ?—It 
was a fault in the original construction, the crown 
of the hill should have been taken off. mais: 

39,141, (Earl of Belmore.) Can you give us an 
idea of the hours for which your men work who have 
the longest hours during the day. I mean particu- 
larly engine-drivers and guards ?—JI have made a 
note of that. The average duty of the engine-men is 
10 hours a day, but they work overtime, and they are. 
paid for it at the rate of « quarter of a day for every 
two hours. 

39,142. (Mr. Galt.) You say that the average length 
of the duty is 10 hours, what is the longest time ?— 
Ten hours is a day’s work, we pay them for 10 hours. 

39,143. But asa matter of fact how long do they 
sometimes work ?—I should think never more than 11 
or 114 hours. : 

39,144. (Earl of Belmore.) Has it ever happened, 
as appears to be the case on some lines, that when a 
man has come from his day’s work, you have been 
obliged from the shortness of drivers to send him out 
somewhere with a special train, and so to keep him on 
duty for very long hours ?—I am not prepared to say 
that that has never happened, but it must be a very 
rare occurrence with us. Our line is rather different 
from most.lines, it is a series of short lines, we have 
no longer line than 66 miles, then there is the necessity 
of a rest before returning. . | 

39,145. So that in fact you practically never exceed 
12 hours@—I should say not, speaking generally I 
can safely say that. 

39,146. (Mr. Galt.) And even, in those 12 hours 
the men are not at work the whole time?— They 
cannot possibly be, they must have two rests in that 
time. 

39,147. (Earl of Belmore.) Does a goods driver 
make more than one trip in and out in the 12 hours ? 
—Some of them will run to Armagh and back which 
is 72 miles, and will then probably make a trip to 
Banbridge. d tj 

39,148. They make a long anda short trip ?—Yes. 

39,149. (Mr. Galt.) Can you always arrange the’ 
trips so as ‘to bring the men within a moderate day’s 
work ?—Yes. _ | if 

39,150. (Harl of Belmore.) Do the men have a 
shed day ?—I think that they have some days in the 
shed, but our locomotive. superintendent will tell you 
the details of that. oy 

39,151, Do you find any difficulty in keeping up a 
good supply of sober and trustworthy men for driving 
the engines ?—TI think that there has been more 
difficulty in the last two or.three years in all classes 
of servants; and I think I may say that intoxica- 
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tion has increased within the last two or three’ years. 
I do not now refer so much to railway employés as 
to the working people generally, and the stock from 
which we have to select our men. 

39,152. When you get aman in your service who 
has been with you for some time, do you find much 
difficulty in keeping him from drink, I refer to drivers 
and guards particularly, responsible men ?—No, I do 
not think that I should be warranted in saying that 
there is much difficulty, but we are very strict with 
them, we dismiss them. 

39,153. What is the punishment for drunkenness ? 
—I(mmediate dismissal. 

39,154. (Mr, Galt.) Have the wages of your men 
much increased within the last few years >—They have 
a good deal increased. 

39,155. Have they increased 20 per cent. on the 
average ?>— Yes, I should say so. 

39,156. And I suppose that that has occasioned a 
good deal of drunkenness ?—I do not refer particu- 
larly to railway servants, but I do think that the extra 
wages which have been paid to working people have 
led to a great deal of drunkenness. 

39,157. Are you obliged to dismiss any of your 
men ?—We do dismiss some, not a very great many ; 
_If I said four or five in the course of 12 months 
in my own department I think that it would be some- 
where near the mark. 

39,158. (Earl of Belmore.) I suppose that the fact 
that they know that they will be dismissed if found 
out is a great check upon them ?—I think that it acts 
/as a deterrent. f 

39,159. Are the servants of the company allowed to 
go into refreshment rooms ?—No, we do not allow it, 
but they do so sometimes. 

39,160. Are they forbidden ?—They are forbidden. 

39,161: Are the persons who serve spirituous liquors 
or beer, or that sort of thing, forbidden to supply them 
to any of your servants ?—At our refreshment room 
in Belfast we do not supply spirits. 

39,162. Do you supply wine ?—Yes, at Portadown 
they sell spirits. 

39,163. Is the keeper of the Portadown refreshment 
room forbidden to’ sell spirits to the servants of the 
company ?—It is not exactly forbidden; at the same 
time I think that it is done very seldom indeed. 

39,164. Have you ever found that a servant has 
been intoxicated on the premises, when you have had 
occasion to suppose that it was done in the refreshment 
room ?—Never. 

39,165. So that in fact you have never had avy 
occasion to deal with that matter P—No. 

39,166. (Mr. Galt.) How many refreshment rooms 
_ have you upon your line ?—One at Belfast. and 
another at Portadown. 

39,167. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you work your 
single lines upon the staff system ?— Always. 

39,168. In case of a break down do you maintain 
the rigid rules of the staff system, and send on the 
staff to the station where it is wanted by car or by a 
man and horse, or do you=change-the passing places 
by telegraph, and put the rule aside >—We adhere 
strictly to the rule. 

39,169. You think that that isa better plan than 
doing as some managers do, namely, allowing the rule 
to be put aside by telegraphic arrangement ?—TI do. 

39,170. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any serious in- 
terruption in working the traffic from the adoption of 
the staff system ?>—Very seldom indeed. 

. 89,171. (Zarl of Belmore.) I suppose that when 
the staff system began the men sometimes forgot the 
staff, but that they now know that they are not to go 
away without it >—They have sometimes forgotten it ; 
there havé been two or three cases of it since I have 
been here, but nothing serious has resulted from it. 
There has been a little delay but nothing more than 
that ; but I donot think it safe to depart from the 

- staff system. 

39,172. Do you often use staff tickets P—Yes, train 
staff tickets. 

- 39,178. How many tickets do you.think you would 
q . 4 \! 
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issue after one staff had gone before another one went ?’ 


— Very seldom more than one, scarcely ever, our 
trains are not so frequent as that. 

39,174. (Mr. Ayrton.) Not on fair days ?—No, very 
seldom. 

39,175. (Mr. Galt.) What is the shortest interval 
between any two of your trains >—We have one 
interval of five minutes, but I must explain that. 
We have a train leaving here at 7 o’clock, but that is 
a quick passenger train, and a goods train follows it 
five minutes afterwards ; but the passenger train would 
be a mile away before the goods train got well out of 
the yard so that there is no danger. 

39,176. If anything happened to the passenger train 
a short time after leaving, would you have any means 
of ascertaining it before starting the other train ?— 
No, not before starting the other train. 

39,177. You have not the block system at all on 
your line ?—No. 

39,178. (Earl of Belmore.) When a train has left 
Lisburn you do not know it in Belfast; they do not 
telegraph it >—No, we have no block telegraph at all. 

39,179. What is the greatest length of single line 
on which you work the staff system ?—414 miles. 

39,180. That is between Portadown and Omagh ?— 
Yes. 

39,181. How many changing places for the staff 
have you there ?— At Dungannon, Pomeroy, and 
Carrickmore. 

39,182. That makes four lengths of line ?—Yes, 
four sections. I have read over the evidence of 
Mr. Oakley, and I see that reference is there made to 
some irregularity which occurred from a train leaving 
with a ticket after the staff had gone. It occurred in 
this way. <A train should have gone away with a 
ticket, but did not get away so punctually as it should 
have done. In the meantime another train which 
was to follow with the staff got the start unawares, 
and the train carrying the staff was the leading train,. 
the ticket following it instead of its being the reverse 
way. Now we have supplemented the Board of Trade 
rules by some short rules of our own, one of which I 
think would have prevented that occurrence. 

39,183. In speaking of Mr. Oakley you mean 
Mr. Oakley of the Great Northern Railway ?>—Yes. I 
will read our rule :—“ On those portions of the line 
“ which are worked on the train staff system, when- 
ever a train is passed on from any train staff station. 
“ with a ticket, the party who hands the ticket to the 
driver of the train must at the same time show him, 
“and also to the guard, the train staff for that 
section of the line he is about to go over, and to 
“ which his ticket refers, so as to assure them that 
“ the train staff is at that station. This should be 
“ done invariably, and every engine-driver will refuse 
“ to proceed with a train ticket unless the train staff 
“ be shown as above directed.” 

39,184. The staff having gone, how was the station- 
master able to get the ticket out of the box ?—He had 
issued the ticket before parting with the staff. 

39,185. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean that he had 
taken out the ticket ?—Yes; I suppose that it was at 
some station where there were a great many lines. 

39,186. (Earl of Belmore.) He had given the 
ticket to the engine-driver, who instead of going at 
once had waited so long tbat the train with the staff 
had gone on before him ?—Yes. 

39,187. (Mr. Ayrton.) The ticket and the staff 
were both in the possession of the station-master ?— 
Yes ; before he gave either of them to the trains ; but 
instead of carrying out the rule, and sending on the 
first train with the ticket, and letting the second carry 
the staff, it was reversed ; the ticket was given 1o one 
train, and the staff to another before either of them 
started, and the train carrying the staff started first. 

39,188. The station-master I suppose may take out 
as many tickets as he likes >—Yes. 

39,189. And he may have them ready in his pocket 
to issue without taking the trouble of going to the 
box to issue them ?—I should dismiss a man if he did 
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that ; 1 should impose a heavy fine at first, and if he 
did it afterwards I should dismiss him. 

39,190. That is to say if you found it out >— Yes. 

39,191. What means have you of finding it out ?— 
We have some rules which point to that; we have 
here a code of fines, and one of the rules is, that if any 
one is cognizant of the fact, and does not report it, if 
we find out the parties who have been conniving at it, 
we levy a fine upon them all, no matter who they are, 
and whether they are immediately responsible for the 
working of the staff, or not. 

39,192. If there is nothing recorded it is not very 
easy to discover it, is it ; it is not very easy if there is 
no report of it ?—No. 

39,193. People are not in the habit of saying that 
they did or did not do a thing contrary to regulations, 
for the purpose of having themselves fined ?—No, I 
think not ; but our trains are not very numerous, so 
that I think that very little of that kind would occur 
without our finding it out. 

39,194. (Earl of Belmore.) In the case which you 
have mentioned upon the Great Northern Railway, I 
suppose that the station-master ought to have started 
both those trains himself ?—Perhaps he could not do 
so from the extent of the business. 

$9,195. He might, without neglect of duty, not have 
known that the train to which he had given the ticket 
had remained in the station without starting >—I 
think that either the station-master or some one should 
have seen that the train with the ticket should have 
started. 

39,196. He was guilty of neglect of duty >—Yes. 

39,197. Have you had any accidents of consequence 
on the line with which you have been connected ?— 
No; I have a list of all the accidents which we have 
had, and I am very thankful to say that they are not 
many in number, nor serious in character. Within 
the last two years there have been 10 fatal accidents, 
but most of them have been from want of caution on 
the part of the sufferers, or from trespassers passing 
on the line. 

39,198. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had any cases of 
passengers falling between the platform and the car- 
riages ?—We have. 

39,199. Fatal cases?—We had a fatal case, not 
within the last two years, but three or four years ago ; 
it was either on the 12th of July or the 12th of 
August. Those are two of our great anniversary 
days here, and we have generally great crowds of 
passengers; we run special trains for what we call 
here Orangemen. The accident to which I allude 
occurred at Lisburn Station. There was such a crowd 
of passengers on the platform that, although we took 
all the precautions we could to prevent accident, one 
man was forced by the crowd behind him trying to 
get into the earriages before the train had actually 
stopped, and he was crushed and killed. 

89,200. How is it that you have not the footboards 
sufficiently wide so as to prevent such accidents >— 
I think that there would perhaps be some difficulty in 
carrying that out at the present time, because the 
platforms are not uniform. 

39,201. Although they are not uniform, the step 
might come so far out as to prevent passengers falling 
between the carriage and the platform ?—I think that 
the upper step, instead of being a detached iron plate, 
might, as I see has been recommended, be a con- 
tinuous footboard. 

39,202. (Karl of Belmore.) Would not that have 
the effect of making it very difficult for the greasers 
to perform their work ?—It might, but I think that 
that should give way to the other. 

39,203. Do you on your line allow the men, or do 
the men ever attempt, to practise what is called in 
in England  fly-shunting ? — Not with passenger 
carriages. 

39, 904, Bat with the goods waggons ,—We do with 
goods waggons. 

39,205. Is it allowed, or is it merely that the men 
do it P-Iti is done in the Belfast goods yard, and it is 
done sparingly at stations up the country. It is not 
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Company ; it is not ours. 
39,219. (Mr. Galt.) You are about to amalgamate 


much done, It is not done in the rapid way in which 
they do it in England. 

39,206. Has it led-to any accident ?—No, I do not 
know that it has. 


39,207. (Mr. Galt.) Is it forbidden on your line? 
—It is not forbidden, we could not well do without — 


it. 


train is being drawn forward is carried on by men 
standing on the-buffers or leaning on the buffers P— 


No, I refer to a case of this kind where a train is ~ 
standing still, and a certain number of waggons are — 
unhooked, and then the train gives a backward motion 


and the carriages are let go. 
39,209. That is what is called a double shunt ?— 
Then we have nothing but that. 


39,210. Then there is no risk of injury being dona 4 


to anybody, the risk of injury is only to bic rolling 
stock ?—Yes. 

39,211. (Earl of Belmore.) What occurs in the case 
of an English goods train is that in order to save 
time the engine man checks the engine while it is in 
motion, and the man stands on the buffers and either 
with his foot or with his hand unhooks the waggon ?— 
We have nothing of that kind, and there is no 


necessity for it, unless it is done by the men them- — 


selves at their own option. 

89,212. But would you not think it a dangerous 
practice P—I do think-so. 

39,2138. It leads to fatal accidents >—But still I can 
quite understand that in England where they have so 
much to do they must do it quickly. 

39,214. (Chairman.) Do you find that the traffic is 
not so busy as that there is any necessity for that 
practice ?-—Precisely so. 

39,215. Do you consider that it would be advan- 
tageous to set up a room specially for the use of 
railway servants where refreshments of a temperate 
kind, such as tea and coffee, could be procured ?—I 
think that that might be done with advantage perhaps 
on some of the long lines in England, and probably on 
one or two of the long lines in Ireland, but our line, 
as I have before mentioned, is a series of short lines, 
and we have no very long run. We have no run but 
what will afford the drivers time to get their meals 
when they are not on their journey. 

39,216. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest time that 
they are on their journey ?—Our longest line is from 
Belfast to Omagh, 664 miles, that would be run by 
a passenger train in three hours, and by a goods train 
in 53 or 5 hours. 

39,217. (Earl of Belmore.) When the men are at 
Clones, have they to leave the station to go into the 


town for refreshment, or have they any room in the fi 


station for noitochunatits ?’—There is the engine shed 


where they very frequently do take their refresh- — 
ments, but they take them with them, otherwise they — 


must go into the town and get them, as a rule they 
take their refreshments with them, and eat them in 
the engine shed. 


39,218. The refreshment room at Clones is merely — 
a tea and coffee room ?—lIt is merely a small tea and — 


coffee room, and it belongs to the Irish North-western 


i the other companies now, are you not '—Yes, 
,220. Do you think that that will be an advantage 


be. 


39,221. (Chairman.) Is the state of the permanent — 
way thoroughly efficient, or is it contemplated to a 
make alterations in its condition ?—It is thoroughly 
efficient, but of course we have to relay portions of it — 


every year as the rails wear out, we take up in time 
before any accident happens. 


39,222. When you relay do you adopt the fish- a 


jointed rails >—Yes ; we now adopt the double head 
rail with fish joints. 
39,223. (Mr, 


Galt.) Have you steel rails on any ‘ 


in ie working of the lines?—I think that it should — 7 


39,208. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you speak of fly-— a 
shunting, do you mean that the uncoupling when the 
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part of voar line ?—We have ; the directors passed an 
order some time ago that any rails in future laid down 
between Belfast and Armagh, which is the portion of 
the line most run over, should be steel rails, and that 
¢ being carried out; we have a quantity of steel rails. 
und our crossings are all steel. With respect to the 
occurrence of accidents, on reading over Mr. Oakley’s 
evidence it occurs to me that a great deal both of the 
frequency of accidents, and the sad results of acci- 
dents when they happen, is due to very high speeds, 
and it occurs to me, that it would be a prudent thing 
for the legislature to adopt some means of checking 
those speeds. 

39,224, What is the highest speed on your line P— 
Thirty-eight miles an hour; but that train only con- 
sists of one van and carriage, it is the limited mail, 
that is the same speed as on the London and North- 
western line. It occurs to me that these trains running 
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at very high speeds should have first-class carriages 
only. It might be desirable to say that trains running 
at a certain speed should be first-class only; that 
those running at a certain lower speed, should be first 
and second, and that third-class trains should run at a 
still lower speed. I think that by carrying third- 
class passengers in express trains, as they do now in 
England, it adds greatly to the weight of the train, 
and the great weight of the train with a high speed 
causes a very great momentum. 

39,225. (Chairman.) The express trains by which 
third class passengers are carried, which practice has 
been considerably adopted, are very popular are they 
not ?—Yes, the competition will bring railway com- 
panies into adopting it, they will adopt anything 
which will bring them traffic, but it appears to me 
that that is a subject in which the legislature might 
very fairly interfere. 


The witness withdrew. 
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89,226. (Chairman.) Are you an engine-driver on 
the Ulster Railway ?—Yes. 

39,227. How long have you been in that position? 
—wNineteen years. 

39,228. Have you been all that time an engine- 
driver ?—Yes. 

39,229. Do you run passenger trains >—Yes. 

39,230. Do you frequently run mixed trains ?— 
Yes. 

39,231. Have you had any mishaps when running 
mixed trains from the breaking of couplings >—No, I 
cannot say that I have. 

39,232. I am alluding to accidents in that respect 
which would be beyond the control of the engine- 
driver, and which would arise from purely accidental 
causes, you are not acquainted with any ?—No, I am 
not. 

39,233. What are your usual hours of work ?>—They 
average about I1 hours a day. 

39,284. Is that without intermission or with periods 
of rest ?—On some days we have 12 hours and on 
some days 13, but on the average it is 11; on some 
days we are only 9 hours on duty, 

39,235. (Mr. Ayrton.) The question is this, during 
the number of hours that you are on duty, namely 
from when you sign on until you go off, are you 
always working the engine, or is there any time during 
which you remain quiet doing nothing ?—There is a 
time when we have an hour for dinner, or anything 
of that kind. 

39,236. (Chatirman.) In the goods trains what are 
the hours of the drivers ?—They average about 13 
hours. 

39,237. When you say that they average that time 
do you mean that they sometimes have a longer day ?— 
They sometimes have a longer day and the next day 
they will have a short day. 

39,238. Is that system of a very long day and then 
a short day found undesirable as regards health ?— 
No, I do not think that it is injurious to the health. 

39,239. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you speak of working 

ou mean on duty ?—Yes. 

39,240. (Chairman.) When you speak of long days 
with goods trains, what length would that be?—A 
train leaves at 3.5, and you are on duty half an hour 
before that, namely, perhaps at 2.30 arriving at about 
5 the next morning. That train goes to Monaghan and 
back. The goods man is working all that time ; he gets 
home at 5 o’clock in the morning, and then he will 
be off until 8 o’clock at night. He makes the double 
journey.» 

39,241. (Earl of Belmore.) He makes the double 
journey between 8 o’clock in the afternoon and 5 in 
the morning ?—Yes. | 

39,242. How many hours is he at rest at Monaghan ? 

-—I cannot tell. 
39,243. Do you ever run that journey yourself ?— 


0. 
39,244. Has he time to lie down and go to sleep 
Gs. 


anywhere ?—No, he is working from the time he leaves 
until the time he gets back. 

39,245. (Chairman.) Do the men find it too much 
for their health ?—If it was a constant thing it would 
Be injurious to their health, but they do not complain 
of it. 

39,246. (Eari of Belmore.) They do not do it 
every night ?—No; aman goes to Omagh and back 
and returns at about half-past 10 or 11, and then he 
returns home until 3.5 the next day again. 

39,247. (Chairman.) But the Omagh work is as 
long work as the other?—Yes, from 8 o’clock till 
about half-past 11 in the middle of the day. 

39,248. (Karl of Belmore.) And then they would 
have until some hour the following day ?—Until 7 in 
the morning ; a man works to Armagh and back and 
gets back at about 5. , 

39,249. On the third day the man works during the 
daylight, and not during the dark hours ?—Yes. 

39,250. So that he was two nights out of bed, and 
two nights in bed ?—Yes. 

39,251. Do you find that the breaks which you 
have on the trains are sufficient, or would you rather 
have a continuous break ?—We think that there is 
hardly sufficient power ; if additional power was given 
to the driver we think that it would be very accept- 
able. 

39,252. Do you think that it should be under the 
driver’s control p—Yes, I quite think so. 

39,253. You go to Omagh ?>—Yes. 

39,254. Supposing that you saw an obstruction on 
the line between Omagh and Carrickmore, in what 
distance on a wet day, when the rails were greasy, 
could you pull up the train, doing all that you could 
to stop it, when travelling at the ordinary speed ; could 
you do it under a mile ?—Yes, I think that I could do 
it in half a mile; the passenger trains are generally 
light. 

_ 89,255. (Mr, Galt.) What is the steepest gradient 
on the line ?—The Carrick bank is, I think, 1 in about 
250; that is the steepest gradient. 

39,256. (Harl of Belmore.) That is the worst 
gradient on the line?—Yes, from Carrickmore to 
Pomeroy, and it is the same the other way, there is an 
incline up. 

39,257. Pomeroy station is on an incline, is it not? 
—Yes. 

39,258. (Chairman.) Do you find any difficulty or 
inconvenience with reference to the state of the road ; 
is it in sufficiently good repair ?—There are some 
places which are not in good repair. 

39,259. Is there any danger or risk to the rolling 
stock on that account ?—There is danger of springs 
breaking, and things of that kind. 

39,260. (Mr. Galt.) Are you obliged to slacken 
your speed in going over those portions of the line 
which are not in good repair ?—No, not particularly. 

39,261. (Earl of Belmore.) When you say that it 
is not in good repair, is it rough ?—It is rough. 
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39,262. Is there any danger of the sleepers and 
rails giving way ?—There is bad timbering, and there 
are bad rails as well. From Portadown to Armagh 
is in a very bad state. 

39,263. (Mr. Galt.) How is it that it is not re- 
paired ?>—They keep repairing it as well as they can ; 
they keep putting timber into it. 

39,264. It wants putting into a proper state of 
repair ?—Yes. 

39,265. (Earl of Belmore.) That is the double 
line?—Yes. They are repairing different places, 
putting in new rails and timber. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES FINLAY examined. 


39,271. (Chairman.) Are you a signalman on the 
Ulster railway ?>—Yes. 4 

39,272. What number of trains on the average pass 
your box during the day?—I think that on the 
average there are 15 each way, that is independently 
of passing trains. 

39,273. At what station are you posted ?—I am 
posted at the junction with the Ulster Goods Depét 
and the Belfast Central Railway. 

39,274. Have you the interlocked points and signals ? 
—Yes. 

39,275. How long has that system been set up ?— 
Since the 17th of July 1874. 

39,276. Were you at that box before that arrange- 
ment was made ?—Yes. 

39,277. And do you find that the work is simpli- 
fied in consequence ?—Yes. 

39,278. You can perform your work better ?— 
Yes. 

39,279. What is the longest distance at which a 
pair of points is laid from your signal box >—I cannot 
say exactly—it might be 300 yards. 

39,280. Worked with a rod ?—Yes. 

39,281. At that distance do you find that you can 
always depend upon the points answering to the lever ? 
— Yes. 

39,282. Is there a locking bar ?—Yes. * 

39,283. Does it vary much according to the weather ? 
—Yes, it does, the weather affects it very much. 

39,284. The weather affects the apparatus ?— 
Yes. 

39,285. What do they call your junction ?—The 
Belfast Blackstaff Junction. 

39,286. Have you had any accident at the junction 
since you have been there ?—Never. 

39,287. What are your hours of duty ?—Tweive 
hours each day. 

39,288. Do you work at night?—No, I am con- 
stantly on day duty. 

39,289, Is the box open all night ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Daviw Corry examined. 


39,304. (Chairman.) Are you a goods shunter on 
the Ulster Railway ?—Yes. 

39,305. At which station are you posted ?—Belfast. 

39,306. What are your hours of duty ?—From 7 in 
the morning until 7 at night. 

39,307. Do you ever work at night ?—Yes, every 
other week the same hours at night, from 7 until 7. 

39,308. When you are on night duty how many 
trains have you to make up during the night ?—Five. 

39,309. Does that keep you constantly employed or 
do you rest between ?—It keeps me busy all night. 

39,310. Do you find that on the night shifts you 
have any difficulty in performing your work owing to 
over fatigue ?—No, sometimes it is more difficult than 
at other times. 

39,311. Does the night duty fatigue you much more 
than the day duty ?—The day duty is easiest, we rest 
better at night. I would rather be at work in the day 
time and have my rest at night. 

39,312. Have you had any accidents in the yard to 
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39,266. (Mr. Galt.) Was not that a separate li 
although it was worked by.your company ?—Yes 
was always worked by us. ie 

39,267. Has it not lately been amalgamated wi 
your system ?—No, not yet. if 

39,268. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever run off the 
line in consequence of its being in bad repair?—No, 

39,269. (Chairman.) Do you find the signals effi- 
ciently worked ?—Yes, they work pretty well. 

39,270. There are, I suppose, only occasional in- — 
accuracies ?>—No, the signals are very well attended 
to. 4 


Gr 


? 
i 


39,290. And the other man always work the 12 
hours at night >—Yes. a 
39,291. How many trains would he have to attend — 
to?—I think about seven each way, seven up and 
seven down. 
39,292. Are you aware whether he finds that he 
can perform the work in a proper manner without 
being hindered by over fatigue. As far as you know 
is the man able to perform his work without any 
hindrance from fatigue ?—Yes. —_“ 
39,293. Could you do the constant night duty ?—I 
think that Icould. Ihave had pretty good health since 
I have taken charge of the signals. ' 
39,294, But your work is always by day ?—Yes. _ 
_ 39,295, Do you know whether there is any special 
reason why the shifts are not made alternate ?—No, 
I am not aware of any reason. ‘ 
39,296. Then we are to understand that you haye 
no complaints at all to make, you are quite satisfied 
with the arrangements with which you work ?—_ 
Indeed I am not. “a 
39,297. What is the statement which you would 
like to make with regard to that matter ?>—I think 
sacs am not sufficiently paid for the hours that I 
work. 
39,298. (Mr. Ayrton.) Docs your work render you 
incompetent to do it in any way ?—No. . 
39,299. Do you always find yourself able to do your ~ 
work ?—Yes, 
39,300. (Mr. Galt.) We have nothing to say to 
the wages ?—I think that the hours are very long. 4 
39,301. But you find yourself perfectly competent to — 
do Poy duty, you do not find yourself much fatigued 2 
— oO. h va 
39,302. (Chairman.) What are the wages which 
you get ?—17s. 6d. a week. 
39,308. Do you find that the engine-drivers always — 
pull up in time when the signal is against them ?—Yes, — 
they are very strict in obeying the signals. : 


yourself or any other man?—TI have not had any 
accident during my time. i 
39,313. Has there been an accident to any of the 
men ?—There was one man who met with an accident 
on one occasion. ; 
39,314. A shunter P—Yes. a 
39,315, How did that happen ?—He was stepping 
on the engine shunting it-and his foot slipped off the 
step. a 
39,316. How long ago was that ?— About four 
years ago. ; q 
39,317. I suppose that it was his own choice to go 
on the engine ?--He should not have stepped on the 
engine while it was running. I think that it was wrong 
to do that. eid ‘ah 
39,318. Earl of Belmore.) Was he killed ?2—No, 
he lost both legs below the knee. i 
39,319. (Chairman.) Is it a common practice for 
the men to step on the engine while it is running ?—_ 


ki 
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No, I would not do it at all myself, I would get on 
before it starts. 

39,320. How many men are there employed in 
shunting ?—There are three of us, there is a man in 


- charge of the shunting and then there is an assistant, 


_ middle of the day. 


and there is a breaksman ; there are three in the night 
and three in the daytime, they are separate men. 
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39321. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you only shunt the 
trucks, >—We shunt the trucks. 

32,322. (Chairman.) Do you find that you have 
plenty of time to make up and attend to the trains 
without hurry ?—Yes, we have plenty of time unless 
there is something extra. 


The witness withdrew. 


Henry CoLiins examined. 


39,323. (Chairman.) Are you a passenger guard 
on the Ulster Railway ?>—Yes. 

39,324. Are your hours the same as those of the 
engine-drivers who work the passenger trains ?>— 
They are. 

39,325, You always work together >—Yes. 

39,326. How long do you work without a spare day, 
a Sunday or otherwise >—There is one day in the week 
when we get off from a quarter to 1; we have that 
day to ourselves. 

39,327. From a quarter to 1 until the next morning ? 
—Yes, according to our train. Then one morning we 
go out at a quarter to 8, and we have done at a 
quarter to 7 at night, but we have three hours in the 
The next morning we go outat 5. 


39,328. Do you get your Sundays?—We get every 
third Sunday. 


39,329. Do you find that all the equipments and 


appliances for your work are quite sufficient P—Oh, ' 


yes. 

39,330. You have no difficulty in carrying on the 
work satisfactorily >—No. 

39,3381. 1s there any statement or suggestion which 
occurs to you, or which you wish to make with refe- 
rence to the working of the line ?—I cannot see any, 
it is worked very well. 

39,332. (Mr. Galt.) Are the other guards in the 
same position, as regards working, as yourself >—Just 
the same. 


The witness withdrew. 


WitiraAm Kitten examined. 


39,333. (Chairman.) Are you a goods guard on the 
‘Ulster Railway ?>—Yes. 

39,334. What are the hours for which you work, 
generally speaking ?—Sometimes I may have 15} 
hours. 

39,335. Do you work for the same hours as the 


 engine-drivers with the goods trains ?>—We do. 


: 


bs! 


39,336. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that you work 
for 15 hours, or that you are on duty for 15 hours P— 
I am on duty for 15 hours. 

39,337. That is to say from the time you sign on 
until the time that you go home ?>—Yes. 

39,338. How many hours are you on the train ?— 
When I am not on my journey I am employed at the 
station taking down the numbers of my waggons, and 
reading the invoices and preparing them, and leaving 
them at the proper place for each station. 

39,339. When you say that you are 14 hours on 
duty, how many hours are you actually on the train ? 
—I am 14 hours on duty, and I am 13 hours on the 
train. I have to be in the yard an hour before I start, 
taking down the numbers of the waggons, and getting 
the invoices. 

39,340. Do you stop anywhere ?—I stop an hour 
before the train starts. 

39,341. After the train starts do you stop any- 
where ?>—No, I am engaged from the time of going 
away till the time of coming back, except calling with 
the waggons. 

39,342. How long do you stop at the end of the 
journey before coming back ?—Just’ as short a time 
as we possibly can; perhaps just about an hour while 
the engine-driver is shunting the train. 

89,348. What are you doing while he is shunting 
the train?—I am looking after the invoices, and 
seeing that everything is properly tied down, and that 
the waggons are coupled up, 

39,344. The shunting men sheet down the waggons, 
do they not ?—They do; but I would rather do it 
myself, than looking for them and asking them to 
do it. 

39,345. (Mr. Galt.) Are you 15 hours continuously 
doing something ?—There is one journey which is 154 
hours. We leave the station at 7 at night, and 
have not done the next day till a quarter past 10. 

39,346. Taking the week’s work, what have you to 
do the next day ?—The whole week’s work amounts 
to about 72 hours; that is about 12 hours a day. 

- 39,347. You are not out on Sunday at all, are you? 
—Yes ; sometimes on Sunday I may come in at about 


| 


| 
=. 
a 
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10 o’clock in the morning ; we go out on Saturday 
night. 

39,348. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you also go out on 
Sunday night >—Yes, when it comes to our turn. 

39,349. How often does it come to your turn ?— 
Every five weeks. 

39,350. (Mr. Galt.) Seventy-two hours for the 
week make only 12 hours a day for six days >—Yes. 

39,351. Therefore on some days you must work 

less than 12 hours?— The shortest journey is 12 
hours, namely, from 11 at night till 11 the next 
day. 
39,352. If you work on some days 15 hours, some 
days must be less than 12 hours ?—We do not work 
on the Sunday, we only come in on the Sunday morn- 
ing: we just go out on the Saturday night. 

39,353. You say that you work 72 hours in the 
week ?—Yes. 

39,354. Twelve hours each day come to 72 hours? 
—Yes. 

39,355. Therefore if you only work for 72 hours in 
the week, and if you work for 15 hours on some day, 
you must work for three hours less on another day ?— 
Yes, we do, On some journeys we have only 12 
hours. 

39,356. But working 12 hours a day comes to 72 
hours in the week ?—Yes. When a train goes at 7 at 
night we are in at a quarter past 10 the next day ; 
run out on that night at 11, and we are in the 
next day at 11; then the next day we are in the yard 
at 3, and go out at a quarter to 4, and are in at 
20 minutes past 5. Then the next day we go out at 
8 o’clock, and we are in the next morning at 5. 

39,357. Do you find the hours too long as far as 
regards your efficiency in performing your duty ?—It 
is very fatiguing in the winter time; it is not so bad 
in the summer time. 

39,358. At the end of a winter’s day, when you 
have been for 15 hours on duty, do you find yourself 
so much fatigued that you do not consider yourself in 
a fit state to do your duty P—I never made any mistake 
since I have been in the company’s service in any 
way, but I have felt very fatigued after some of those 
long journeys. We have train reports to make out 
after coming home, which sometimes take half an hour 
or an hour to make out; that length of time is oecu- 
pied in mere reports of trains, mineral and other 
trains. 

39,359. Our province does not extend beyond seeing 
that a man is not overworked so as not to be in an 
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unfit state to perform his duty ?—Just so; I have 
seen us delayed on the road for 18 hours, and we had 
to turn out at night again, and we were not allowed 
overtime for it, while the engine-driver and firemen 
were allowed over-time, and were paid by the hour. 

39,360. What is the longest time that you have 
been out on any journey ?—The longest time that I 
have been out has been from 8 at night until 2 the 
next day, and I was out at night again at 11. 

39,361. Was that occasioned by your train being 
late, or by any accident happening ?—It was occa- 
sioned by the train being late; it was the single line 
of road, and they have the protection of what they 
call the staff or ticket on the single line of road, and 


The witness 


Martin THOMPSON examined. ae 


39,364. (Chairman.) At what statiou are you em- 
ployed as head porter ?—At Belfast Bridge. 

39,365. Do you superintend the shunting that is 
carried on there >—I am in the goods department. 

39,366. How many men are there employed under 
you ?—Fifteen. 

39,367. Do you find any difficulty in getting the 
work performed without undue haste with reference 
to safety —No. 

39,368. How long is the receiving yard open ?—It 
is open from 6 o’clock in the morning to strangers, 
and from half-past 6 o’clock to companies’ carts and 
contractors carts, until 6 o’clock in the evening, or 
from 7 o’clock in the morning. F 

39,369. Have any accidents or mishaps occurred in 
the loading shed ?—No. 

39,370. Or in your department generally ?—No, 
none that I know of. 


The witness 


Mr. Joun Eaton examined. 


39.378. (Chairman.) Are you locomotive superin- 
tendent of the Ulster railway >—Yes. 

39,379. Have any alterations been made with a view 
to increasing the rolling stock recently, or to improve 
it?—Yes, we have been converting single engines 
into coupled engines, and in that way making im- 
provements. 

39,380. In order to increase the power ?—Yes. 

39,381. Do you consider that you are sufficiently 
supplied with stock at the present time ?—Abun- 
dantly so. 

39,382. How many miles is it safe to run an axle 
before it requires repairing, or to be put aside ?— We 
suppose that a crank axle will run for about 300,000 
miles. 

39,383. Take the axle of a waggon, how miles 
would it be safe to run that ?—I cannot judge of that, 
we do not keep an account of the mileage of the 
waggons. 

39,384. Is it not a fact that after a certain number 
of miles an axle, however good it may have been at 
first, becomes liable to breakage ?—Yes, after a 
certain amount of wear and tear it becomes brittle 
and granulated, it loses its fibrous nature. 

39,385. Have any accidents arisen from that cause ? 
—No, we have not had an axle broken for these 10 
years, not a waggon or carriage axle, but we have had 
crank or engine axles broken. It is 10 years since 
we had a carriage axle broken, 


The witness 


Mr. Caartes ROBERT 


39,392. (Chairman.) You are engineer of the Ulster 
Railway ?—Yes. 

39,393. Have you had occasion to relay much of 
the line recently ?—Yes, we relay every half year. 

39,394. To what extent do you do that ?—This half 
year I think there will be 350 tons of rails, besides on 
the Banbridge Company’s line, where that company 
pays for the relaying, and on which line during the 
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‘ would be 12 hours, that is quite the outside. 
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we had to run with the staff to one of the terminal — 
stations, when we were late to allow the passenger 
train to proceed on its journey, and then we had to 
shunt for the passenger train, that is what delayed us, — 


39,362. Have your ever been called out on duty 
after your own work has been done, on account of a 
deficiency of guards ?>—Yes, I have, but that was my ~ 
own wish, in order to get extra pay. I need not — 
have gone unless J had liked; I have been out twice — 
I think in that way, that is to say, performing an 
extra journey. 


39,363. That was your own wish ?—It was my own — 
wish, in order to get more pay, a 


withdrew. 


39,371. Have you had any difficulty in restraining — 
9, tendency to intoxication on the part of men ?—None 
at all. 
39,372. Are they all suber men generally ?—Yes, — 
they are al! sober men latterly. 
39,373. Did you take any special steps to bring 
about a change ?—Not any; the men were watched, — 
and where there was the least sign of it, they were — 
dismissed. 
39,374. It was found necessary to adopt that strieh 
rule ?—It was not to that extent, but in a few in-— 
stances it did happen, and the men were dismissed. 
39,375. You believe there has been a change for the | 
better ?—Yes. a 
39,376. (Earl of Belmore.) Are any of the men — 
iotal abstinence men ?—I believe there are a good many. — 
39,377. Among the porters employed in the goods — 
yard ?>—Yes. 4 


withdrew. 


39,386. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any complaints been 
been made by any of the engine-drivers, that they — 
could not perform their duty in consequence of the 
long hours they were employed ?—No, we guard © 
against that as much as possible, we do not work — 
long hours, it is a point that I am very particular — 
about, and always have been. _ 

39,387. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest number — 
of hours that the men work ?—I think 14 hours is © 
the longest, then they have along time off duty before 
that and afterwards, the average time I suppose 


39,388. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they running all that — 
time, or do they stop at intervals ?—They have time ~ 
to get their dinners, they have a couple of hours off 
duty, that is the actual time they are on duty, but 
that includes half an hour before and half an hour 
after the running. 

39,389. (Mr. Galt.) It was stated I believe by one) 
of the drivers that they were as long as 14 hours on 
duty ?—I do not know of any case like that. There is 
one train about once a fortnight, when the men are 
occupied for about 144 hours. 4 

39,390. When a man has been employed for ag 
long as 14 hours, how much rest does he get >—We 
never allow them to go to work till they have had 12 P 
hours rest between the changes, at least that. 4 

39,391. Do you strictly adhere to that rule ?—Yes, — 
and we can do it on our line. f 


withdrew. 


ATKINSON examined. 


current year there will be relaid from 80 to 100 tons” 
of rails. I suppose there have been about 80 tons 
laid on that line. We lay for them and charge them — 
with it at the end of the year. The 80 tons would — 
be for a year, but the others were for the half year. a 
_ 39,395. Are you about to relay a portion of the 
line between Portadown and Armagh ?—I am each 
half year relaying the line at several parts of it. I_ 
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expect to have 40 tons to lay out on that part this 
half year. ‘There are about 118 tons to a mile, 75 lbs. 
to a yard. 

| 39,396: How many junctions are supplied with 
interlocking gear ?—As to interlocking there is the 
Belfast Station and there is the Knockmore Junction 
(the junction of the Banbridge and the Antrim Rail- 
way, a couple of miles beyond the Lisburn Station). 
The junction at Clones is also supplied with inter- 
locking gear. 

39,397. For what distance is it considered safe to 
work a pair of points from the blocks?—We have 
them very close, not more than 80 yards at the very 
outside. 

39,398. We-understood from a signalman who has 
been examined, that he had a pair of points at a greater 
distance at Blackstaff?—I do not think the distance 
is more than 80 yards. 

39,399. Is it under 100 yards ?—I think it is. You 


‘ean work them up I think as far as a couple of hundred 


yards without any danger. 
39,400. Do you think it would be safe ?—I should 
not do it myself, but I have heard of its being done. 
39,401. Do you find on the whole that the system 


-of interlocking works satisfactorily ?—As far as it has 
- been used. It has not been long in use at the Belfast 


end of this line. 
39,402. Have any accidents occurred in connexion 


with the state of the permanent way and bridges ?>— 


We had one accident at Dromore on the Banbridge 
line. / 

39,403. (Mr. Ayrton.) When did that accident 
oceur?—I think it was last June. 

39,404. (Chairman.) Will you briefly explain the 
cause of the accident ?—It was from the splitting of 
a piece of timber, a piece of longitudinal timber on 
the bridge, you will see it in the report of the officer 
of the Board of Trade. 

39,405. Have you been repairing other bridge: 
lately ?>—Yes, extensively ; from time to time, as they 
require it, they get repaired. 

89,406. (Earl of Belmore.) Are any of the bridges 
constructed of timber ?—Yes, we have some, I am 
sorry to say. 

39,407. (Mr. Galt.) Are you replacing them by 
other bridges ?— Yes, I am replacing two at the 
present time, I am expecting the girders to come every 
day. When I say timber bridges I mean bridges 
having a superstructure of timber with stone abut- 
ments. : 

39,408. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you any bridges 
which are built on wooden piles?—Yes, there is a 
large bridge over the river Blackwater, near Moy ; it 
has one stone abutment, the other abutment and the 
piers are of piles ; there are iron girders on the top of 
the timber piling. I think if it had been reversed it 
would have been better, viz., the iron below and the 
timber above. 

39,409. Will not that bridge in a comparatively 
short time require to be rebuilt ?—Yes, I watch it very 
carefully. Sie ” 
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39,410. Are there not great floods where that bridge 
is ?—Yes, but they do not do the bridge any harm. 
There are also small bridges and culverts that have 
timber piles, on which rest the timber superstructures. 

39,411. Are there any bridges that have been built 
with stonework on piles, on account of the softness of 
the foundation ?>—Y es. 

89,412. Are there many bridges which are built 
upon piles ?—Yes; but I was not here at the time the 
line was being made. I have been here nearly 10 years, 
but all the bridges were built before I came. The 
bridge over the river Bann at Portadown has stone 
abutments on pile foundations. 

39,418. Do you think that those pile foundations 
will be durable ?—Yes, I think there is no fear of that ; 
the bridge has been erected now over 20 years, and I 
do not think the piles will give way when they are 
under ground. 

39,414. Are there any soft places on the line where 
it runs across bogs, and where there is a tendency to 
sink >—We pass a bog on the Portadown and Omagh 
road. 

39,415. Does the ground sink at all there 2—Not 
at present. 

39,416. You are probably aware that the public 
roads have a tendency to sink into waves, do you 
find the railway do that at all?—I do not find it do 
so. On that bog it is very well drained, and I have 
had a great deal of experience in draining bogs on the 
Midland Great Western line, and there was a great 
tendency there to form into waves. 

39,417. Had that the effect of altering all the gra- 
dients >—Yes, they were all completely altered by the 
drainage. 

39,418. In what state is your permanent way be- 
tween Portadown and Armagh ?>—The rails are in a 
very fair state, but owing to the late rains they are 
rougher than they would otherwise be. 

39,419. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider that any 
part of the line is unsafe to be worked over ?—No. 

39,420. Do you limit the speed on any part of the 
line in consequence of its not being so firm as in other 
parts ?—I really do not know the speed at which they 
run. 

39,421. Referring to the accident near the Dromore 
Station, did that arise in consequence of the defective 
state of an old piece, or from a new piece of timber ? 
—The piece of timber seemed to be old. 

39,422. It has been stated that it had only been two 
years laid down ?—As far as I have been able to find 
out, it was a piece of longitudinal timber that had been 
taken out and put in there bya ganger; it had been in 
the road. before. 

39,423. Were you examined upon that point ?— 
No, but I was present. 


39,424. The Report says ‘‘ Permanent way inspector . 


“ states that a piece of new memel timber” (giving 
the dimensions) “had been substituted for two old 
“ nieces” P—Yes, I suppose that was the case, but I 
really forget it is so long ago. . 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned sine die. 


Friday, 10th March 1876. 
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The Rigur Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 


Lizur.-GENERAL Sir J. L. Summons, K.C.B. 
T. E. Harrison, Esq. 
W. Gatt, Esa. 

E. F. Periew, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. WititAm LAwrorp examined. 


39,425. (Chairman.) You spent some weeks upon 
the Continent making inquiries on behalf of this Com- 


mission as to the working of railways ?—I did. 


39,426. Will you be good enough to state in 


\ 
} 


general terms your opinion as to the accuracy of the 
information which you have embodied in the report 
that you have made to the Commissioners ?—I think 
that generally speaking it is to be relied upon. 
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39,427. We are to understand that the railways 
given in this appendix are those which you visited, 
and that there were no others?—There were no 
others. I sent in a map accompanying that report, 
which shows the route that I took, and the actual 
lines that I went over; it was one of the published 
maps. 

39,428. Be good enough to describe the route 
which you took ?—The route which I took was the 
following ; I went from London to Dover, thence to 
Calais, and from Calais to Brussels. i remained at 
Brussels for four or five days making all the neces- 
sary inquiries and getting the information that I 
wanted there, and I went to Ostend, Ghent, and 
Malines, and got a good deal of information at all 
these places. ‘Then from Brussels I went on through 
Liége to Cologne. I stayed at Colognejfor a day 
and made all the inquiries that I possibly could, and 
some special ones to which the Duke of Buckingham 
had drawn my attention. 

39,429. (Mr. Galt.) Did you make inquiries at 
all the places you have mentioned ?—Yes; I should 
perhaps mention that I was at. some disadvantage 
in making inquiries at Cologne until I had been at 
Berlin, because I had no authority for going upon 
the lines or into the stations. However, I made the 
best of my way. Two or three times I was requested 
to go away. As I had not been to Berlin and pre- 
sented my credentials I had no authority, but I did the 
best I could under the circumstances. From Cologne 
I proceeded to Dusseldorf, where I stopped for a day 
and ahalf, and went on through Bremen to Hamburg, 
and from Hamburg to Berlin. At Berlin I stopped 
for five or six days, and there I got my credentials, 
after some trouble. As arule, persons in Germany 
were reticent, and did not care to give me much in- 
formation; but I used my eyes and ears, and got as 
much information as I could. 

39,430. Do you speak now of the officers or of the 
higher authorities >—Of the higher authorities more 
than of the officers ; the officers were generally ready 
to impart to me all the information that they could. 

39,431. (Chairman.) You generally made applica- 
tion, I suppose, in the first instance to the higher 
officers of the companies ?—Directly I got to Brussels 
I went to the British Embassy and presented my 
credentials, and from the ambassador there I got 
letters to the chief officers of the different railways. 

39,432. And you found generally that they were 
unwilling to give you information, or were at best 
reticent ?—I will not say that they were unwilling. 
Lord Odo Russell, the minister at Berlin, was away, 
and therefore I could only deal with the secretaries, and 
they seemed to me to have some trouble in getting for 
me the necessary authority ; however, it came at last, 
and then I was able to go about and make my way 
into all the stations, or to the different portions of the 
line without any trouble. On one or two occasions 
the railway inspectors and officers asked me what my 
business there was ; I had simply to take my docu- 
ment out of my pocket, and I got a series of bows at 
once and was let alone. 

39,433. With regard to France. what was the 
general character of your reception by the officers ?— 
Good. I made a stay of four or five days at Berlin, 
and got all the information that I could there, and 
visited all the large stations in and about the 
city. From Berlin I went to Heidelberg, stopping 
for two hours or so at Frankfort. From Heidelberg 
I made my way into Switzerland by Basle. I stopped 
there a day and a night, and found out all that I 
could with regard to the stations there, and anything 
which I thought it desirable to mention in my report. 
Then from Basle I went on to Berne. At Berne I 
was accredited to Mr. Corbett, the British minister, 
who was perhaps the gentleman: from whom I got 
most assistance of all; he went with me himself and 
‘introduced me to the staff of engineers and officers 
at Berne, and from them I obtained the necessary 
authority for making my way on to the different lines 
and stations. I stopped at Berne three days, on one 
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although I could talk French and German tolerably 


of which I visited Lucerne. The railway works — 
between Berne and Lucerne are very extensive, and ~ 
the traffic seemed to be very well and properly — 
managed. From Lucerne I went to Lausanne. [ 
stopped there for a day and a night. From Lau- — 
sanne I went up to the top of the Lake of Geneva, a 
long low flat line. St. Maurice, I think, was the 
furthest point which I reached at the east end of the 
Lake. J returned from there to Lausanne and went 
to Neufchatel, where I stopped for a day and a night. 
From Neufchatel, I came back a part of the way over 
the same road towards Lausanne, and then turned off 
to Geneva. At Geneva I spent two days, and from 
Geneva I went over the Jura Mountains to Paris. 
I think that I have mentioned in the Report that 
there are some extraordinary railway works between 
Geneva and Paris, and especially on the lines over the 
Jura Mountains. I carried ‘a pocket aneroid with 
me, and I think that in going from Lausanne to 
Pontarlier we rose from 1,500 to 1,700 feet. At the 
top of the mountain there is a tunnel 10,000 feet 
long. Perhaps I may mention by the way that at 
about two-thirds of the distance up the Jura Moun- 
tains there is what I think is called a Y junction. 

39,434. (Mr. Ayrton.) A reversing junction ?— 
Yes. From Pontarlier I went to Dijon, and ‘from 
Dijon to Paris ?—At Paris I stopped for a week and 
made a few detours on to the different lines. I visited 
all the chief stations. I was there again unfortunate. 
Lord Lyons was away, and I could only deal with the 
secretaries. I lost a day or two in most of these | 
places by having to wait so much for the gentlemen 
connected with the embassies; but I got accredited to 
the Traveaux Publiques (Board of Works), and from 
them I got the necessary documents enabling me 
to go into ‘the stations, and to get all the information 
that I could, I think that I may say that I had no 
special trouble at any of these places, but it was more 
delay than anything else. 

39,435, (Chairman.) Were they suspicious ?—No, 
I think not. I think that the letters of introduction 
which I had were quite sufficient. 

39,436. I suppose that they had reason to feel or 
see that there was somebody there to whom they were 
unaccustomed ?—Yes, it was altogether new; and 


well, I was at a loss for the technical terms ; however, 
after a few days I managed very well, and I must. say 
that I got from all the gentlemen with whom I came 
in contact in France a great deal of civility. I have 
no doubt that it was the novelty of the whole thing 
which made them at first put their backs a little up. 
From Paris, after I had stayed there for J think a 
week J went to Boulogne and so came home by way 
of Folkestone. In round numbers my journey in- 
volved some 3,000 miles of travelling. 

39,437. What is your impression generally speaking 
of the condition of the permanent way of the conti- 
nental railways ?—The condition of the permanent 
way throughout is good. I think I mentioned that 
in almost the last sentence of my report. The per- 
manent way is very good, but you must recollect that 
they do not run at the speed that we do. 

39,438. Is not the weight of the engines equally 
great ?—~It is much the same. I should think that 
they are possibly heavier, they are so very large. 

39,439. Under the head “ permanent way” in your 
report, a sentence occurs to the effect that-one of the 
Belgian engineers informed you that from 200 to 300 
deaths occur annually in Belgium alone at level cross 
ings P—Yes. 

39,440. In the other countries which you visited, 
did you find reason to think that the level crossings 
were equally dangerous >—No. 

39,441. Is there any particular reason why they 
should be so dangerous in Belgium ?—I recollect the 
circumstance perfectly well. The engineer that I was 
talking to was showing me over the station and the 
works connected with it, I was shown one of Saxby 
and Farmer’s large signal boxes just outside the Ghent _ 
station, and I suddenly perceived an enormous quan- 


es 
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tity of men, women, and children going over the level 
crossing at the mouth of a very large station. That 
drew my attention to the matter ; and then I put the 
‘question to him, asking whether many accidents arose 
from the use of those level crossings, and he told me 
that they killed throughout the whole of Belgium, 
from 200 to 300 people annually at the level crossings. 

39,442. Did you meet with any cases where there 
were railways crossing one another on the level at 
right angles or otherwise ?—Yes, but only on the open 
road, I did not stop at any of them. For instance, 
from Calais to Brussels we passed one or two cross- 
ing railways on the level. 

39,443. Did you receive any information as regards 
the regulations for working them ?—Nothing more than 
what I have put down in the answers to the 
questions. 

39,444. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are the trains on 
those lines which have these level crossings very 
frequent ?—No. 

39,445. They are nothing like the trains on the 
London and North-western Railway, or the Great 
Northern Railway ?>—No. 

39,446. With what railway can they be compared 
as to traffic?—I scarcely know, because you cannot 
compare the amount of traffic abroad with the traffic 
in England. 

39,447. Can you give an idea of the number of 
trains per day where these level crossings occur ?— 
No, I cannot, but they are very few, I do not think 
that the main line trains are above five or six. 

39,448. And they do not travel at express speeds? 
—No. The only part where the speed at all ap- 
proached what we are accustomed to in England was 
between Paris and Boulogne, 

39,449. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you speak of level 
crossings do you include the great many public 
thoroughfares which are crossed on a level in the 
midst of towns or at the very entrance of towns ?— 
Yes, level crossings generally—what I have given in 
my report—railways crossing railways. 

39,450. In speaking of-the deaths you include all 
those public crossings as well ?—Yes, as well as 
public road crossings and occupation crossings. 

39,451. The deaths which you spoke of were in 
Belgium ?—Yes, in Belgium only. 

39,452. Are not nearly all the streets and roads in 
Belgium crossed on a level ?—Almost always. As I 
have stated in the report, the level crossings of roads 
are the rule and not the exception. 

39,453. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are all accidents of 
that nature returned by the company to the Govern- 
ment ?—Yes. 

59,454. Is that the case in Germany ?—I do not 
think that there is any rule compelling it in Germany. 

39,455. At any rate if the person did not die 
within 24 hours it would not be returned in Germany ? 
—No, that was a special question to which the Duke 
of Buckingham called my attention; I asked the 
German authorities what that meant, and I was told, 
with a good shrug of the shoulders, that it meant 
what it said. If the person does not die within 24 
hours it is not considered a railway accident. 

39,456. Therefore their returns would by no means 
compare with the returns made by the companies in 
England ?—_No. 

39,457. (Mr. Galt.) What is generally the rate of 
speed at the level crossings ; is it four miles an hour ? 


-—They go a great deal faster over the level crossings 


than that. 

39,458. I speak of the ordinary road level crossings ? 
—They keep up their usual speed, whatever speed the 
train is travelling at. 

39,459. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the bar drawn down in 
sufficient time before the train passes ?—Yes, the bar 
is across the road. 

39,460. Is the bar across the road drawn down in 
sufficient time to prevent the public from getting on the 
railway ?—I think that it is only at the large public 
road crossings just adjoining the stations where we 
find these bars. aie five minutes before a traiv 
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leaves the station at Cologne, for instance, or Ghent, 
or any of these large stations, a horn is blown from 
the station, and then the bar is lowered; as soon as 
the train has passed the bar is put up again and the 
public are permitted to go backwards and forwards as 
before. 

39,461. Is a horn always used, or do they use a 
bell at all ?—Sometimes a gong and a bell, but more 
frequently a horn. I think that throughout Belgium 
and throughout Germany nothing but a horn is used. 

39,462. (Chairman.) Had you an opportunity of 
finding what the regulations as to the signals at these 
level crossings of the railways were ?—Where rail- 
ways cross railways there is always an electrical com- 
munication. 

39,463. Is there any regulation as to the train 
coming to a stand ?—No, I could not find out any- 
thing more than is given in my report. In Germany, 
for instance, especially in the Rhenish provinces, 
when a train approaches a level crossing it is com- 
pelled to stop. 

39,464. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give us any de- 
scription in the different countries which you visited, 
of the rule tor railways crossing railways ?—No ; 
they are all timed according to the time-tables. 

89,465. Is there any rule generally for their coming 
to a stand-still at a crossing, or not P—I think that I 
have mentioned that matter in my report.. 

39,466. (Mr. Galt.) Is it a universal rule that they 
must come to a dead stand ?—No, it is not universal. 

39,467. In what countries is it the rule P—In Ger- 
many when you come to a level crossing outside a 
station. For instance, I will take Dusseldorf, two or 
three very important roads cross the line there, and 
every train is compelled to pull up and stop entirely. 

39,468. Is that law universal throughout Germany ? 
—Yes it is, as far as I could ascertain at the roads 
outside and adjoining stations. 

39,469. What is the law in Belgium with regard to 
these crossings >—I do not think that there is any. 

39,470. Do you mean to say that they do not stop, 
or that they go at their ordinary rate of speed /—They 
go by their signals; if the signal shows the line clear 
they go on. 

39,471. But as to the rate of speed, do not they 
abate their speed at all in crossing other railways P— 
Not at an ordinary occupation road, for instance, or a 
public road. 

39,472. I am speaking of railways crossing rail- 
ways ?>—On those lines that I passed over there was 
no diminution of speed. I noticed that especially in 
Belgium and France. 

39,473. (Mr Ayrton.) Are there distant signals at 
the crossings >—No, there are no distant signals. 

39,474. (Mr. Galt.) How is it with regard to 
France ?—France is pretty much the same. I think 
that the first railway crossing a railway that I noticed 
was in France, before I got on to the Belgian 
frontier. 

39,475. (Mr. Ayrton.) What then is the guarantee, 
is it the time-table only ?—The time-table and the 
signals; they are all in electrical communication with 
the head station. 

39,476. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do they work the 
block system on those railways >—No. 

39,477. At these level crossings they do not tele- 
graph back to the preceding station ?—No. 

39,478. Then what is the electrical apparatus 
which you say there is there ?—Simply pbating that 
a train has left the last station. 

89,479. They get a note from the preceding station 
that the train is on the road >—Yes. 

39,480. And under those circumstances they put 
up a signal to stop any other train ?—Yes. 

89,481. That signal is merely the home signal ?— 
Yes. 

39,482. (Mr. Galt.) Is the block system in use 
in any part of the Continent where you have been ? 
—Only onafew miles in Belgium and Germany. 

39,483. ( Chairman.) Did: you meet with any cases 
of intoxication or any regulations regarding intoxica- 
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tion among the railway servants >—Only what is re- 


ported in the answers to the questions. i 

39,484. in your report you describe the regulations 
as to those railway servants who are admitted to re- 
freshment rooms ?—Yes; you will find that they vary 
in the different countries. 

39,485. (Mr Ayrton.) Were there any special 
regulations to guard against intoxication as respects 
the men drinking while on duty ?7—No, I think not. 

39,486. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) I see that in the 
return of railway accidents in these foreign countries 
there is no statement of the number of passengers 
carried during the periods to which the accidents 
refer ; were not you able to get that information ?— 
I was not able to get that information. 

39,487. Do not they publish returns of the number 
of passengers ?—No, not of the number of passengers, 

39,488. So that there is no means of comparing 
relative safety ?—No. I have stated that circum- 
stance specially in the last clause of my report, namely, 
that you cannot compare their accounts of accidents 
with our system. } 

39,489. (Mr. Galt.) From the experience which 
you have had of the working of railways on the Conti- 
nent, are there any recommendations which you care 
to make of any change in our system in any respect ? 
—No, I think not, as regards the actual working ; but 
I do think that Government inspection would be an 
advantage. 

39,490. Do you then consider that in every respect 
the working of the railway system in this country is 
superior to the working of the railways on the Conti- 
nent ?—I think so, as far as I was able to judge. I 
look upon the whole system of railway travelling and 
railway working on the Continent assafer than that in 
Ingland, simply from the fact of their going slower. 

39,491. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And from there being 
fewer trains as a rule ?—And from there being fewer 
trains. 

39,492. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any means adopted 
on the Continent for the prevention of accidents 
which are not adopted in this country, but which 
you think are applicable in this country ?—I do not 
think that there are. 

39,493. (Six J. L. Simmons.) Statements have 
been made that the workmen on railways in England 
work for excessive hours, do you find that they work 
for about the same number of hours on the Continent ? 
—Pretty much the same. 

39,494. That is to say, in Belgium the periods 
during which they work are from 12 to 18 hours ?— 
Yes. 

39,495. In Germany what do they do?—I cannot 
recollect, but it is stated in my report. 

39,496. I see that in Germany all classes of men 
are stated to work for 9, 10, and 12 hours a day, 
excepting the signalmen, who it is stated work from 
12 to 14 hours P—Quite so. 

39,497. Was that information derived trom a great 
number of railways ?>—Yes. 

39,498. I suppose that occasionally they work much 
more than that ?—Yes, if compelled to do so by 
necessity. 

39,499. Do you find that the trains generally work 
with greater punctuality abroad than here ?—Cer- 
tainly they do, but that is accounted for by the fact of 
their having more time in which to perform their 
journeys, and there being fewer trains. Certainly 
from my experience during the whole of the few 
weeks that I was abroad, I do not think that in one 
single case there was anything worth speaking of of 
unpunctuality. 

39,500. Is there any line in Belgium, for instance, 
on which avery large amount of goods traffic is mixed 
up with passenger traffic ?—Yes, there is a good deal 
of goods traffic in Belgium. 

39,501. Can you specify any line upon which the 
goods traffic forms a very large proportion of the 
traffic ?—No, I do not know that I can, but Malines 
is a great centre for everything of that sort. 
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39,502. Does that affect the punctuality of the 
trains P—No. : 

39,503. (Mr. Galt.) Are goods and passengers 
carried by the same train?—Never. I never saw 
that. 

39,504, (Earl of Belmore.) Do they work the 
single lines upon the staff system ?—No, the staff 
system is unknown abroad. All the lines in Switzer- 
land which I visited, with the exception of the Geneva 
and Lausanne line, are single lines. 

39,505. And they are worked by telegraph ?— 
‘Shey are worked by telegraph and by the time-table. 
I made special inquiries about that matter, and I find 
that they are very particular about it. Say, for in- 
stance, that a train starts from Berne, and that a train 
starts from Lucerne at the same time ; they must meet 
somewhere; whichever train comes in first must stop 
for the other; and that rule in Switzerland is never 
departed from. 

39,506. (Mr. Galt.) Do you know whether the 
messages by telegraph are repeated before they are 
acted upon ?—That is a question which I cannot 
answer. . : 

39,507. (Chairman.) When you say that there are 
no mixed trains of goods and passengers, but that 
they are separated you mean upon the main lines, 
but have you any reason to know whether there are 
mixed trains on the branch lines ?>—No, I never heard 
of any. : ' 

39,508. (Mr. Harrison.) I see that at page 7 of 
your report you state that inGermany and Switzerland, 
the fences are grown on the tops of the embankments, 
and at the foot of the cuttings; and you add “ This 
“ may perhaps be a hint worth consideration by us 
“ at home.” Are you aware that in the earliest lines 
which were made in England, take the Newcastle 
and Carlisle and the Grand Junction, that plan was 
adopted and was found not to answer and was aban- 
doned on other lines ?—I do not know it. 

39,509. In this tabular form as printed there is no 
return of the accidents which occur on the German 
lines or the Swiss lines or in France, have you such 
returns ?—No, none of the other countries have given 
me the returns ; excepting the published papers which 
I have, and which I have put in, Belgium was the 
only country which filled up that small table. 

89,510. Then these statements are taken from the 
published returns >—They are. — 

39,511. (Chairman.) As regards the permanent way, 
had you any ocession to notice whether, speaking 
generally of the continental lines which you visited, 
the curves are laid invariably with attention to the 
rule of having the outside rail elevated to a certain 
extent ?--Yes, and with regard to the same subject, 
I mention in my report that I never saw a curye 
checked. I never saw a check rail throughout the 
whole of the Continent. Their curves, with very few 
exceptions, are nothing like so sharp as ours. To 
go back to the subject of railways crossing railways 
on the level, may I draw your attention to what Bel- 
gium says in answer to Question 29 K., under the head 
of “permanent way.” To the question, ‘‘ Does your 
“ railway invariably cross other railways on the level, 
“« where the levels of the two lines are suitable?” the 
Answer is, “‘ Railways cross railways very rarely on the 
“ level, they are not allowed to do so on new lines.” 

39,512. In France they answer “No.” Are we to 
imply from that, that there are no level crossings of 
railways in that country ?—No, in the construction of 
any new lines the thing would not be allowed. 

39,513. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you mean by a 
level crossing of one line by another, a level crossing 
at right angles, or a level crossing by means of points ? 
—I mean a level crossing which may not be exactly 
at right angles, but independently of points. 

39,514. (Chairman.) Your impression was that the 
position of matters as regards these level crossings is 
very much the same as in this country, that they are 
very much avoided in all new railways >—Yes; and 
not only are they avoided in new railways, but in 
many of the railways within my recollection in — 
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Belgium and other parts, in Germany, for example, 
where I have been, they have actually made bridges 
to avoid level crossings. There is one very notable 
instance in what they call the East Railway Station 
at Berlin, which is an enormous station. The East 
Station and the Frankfort Station are not very far 
apart, but at a short distance out of the City of 
Berlin those two lines meet and run alongside each 
other for some distance, and yet perhaps a quarter or 
a third of a mile outside these stations I think there 
were as many as 15 or 16 lines of rails which went 
_across a public road. The whole of that has been 
altered. Whilst I was there in the last summer the 
road over the railways was altered, and each railway 
instead of crossing on the level has its own bridge 
and its own road. 

39,515. Had you much conversation with the rail- 
way employés >—As much as I could. 

89,516. What is your general impression as to their 
contentment ?—I think that they are very well satis- 
fied with their position. 

39,517. Did they say anything about long hours ? 
-—No, I asked several of them how long they worked, 

and how long they had been there. For instance, 
there were two workmen at the level crossing outside 

Cologne Station, to which I drew attention. One of 
these men said that he had been there for seven and 
a half years, and that since he had been there only 

one accident had occurred to one of the employés, and 
that that had been through his own fault. 

30,518. (Earl of Belmore.) Did you find that the 
people employed on the railway were better paid 
than persons in a corresponding station of life were 
paid in employments outside the railway ?—I can- 
not speak upon that point because I do not know how 

- other workmen are paid. 

30,519. I refer to ordinary people of the labour- 
ing class >—That I cannot state. 

39,520. (Mr. Harrison.) In this table of railway 
accidents on the different foreign lines of railway, it 
appears that in Switzerland the return is 67 killed, 

under the head of “total of all classes,” and only 23 
injured P—Yes, 

39,521. In all other cases the number of those 
injured bears a very large proportion in excess of the 
number killed. Can you at all account for the pro- 
portion which is stated as to Switzerland ?—No, I 
eannot. I sent in the table with a quantity of 
papers, and you can verify it yourselves. Until you 
drew my attention to the statement I do not know 
that I noticed it. 

39,522. (Chairman.) With regard to Germany 
what is included in the term “ State railways ;” are 
they only the State railways which exist ?—In this 
table it is only the State railways. 

39,523. (Mr. Ayrton.) It represents the working 
of 18,560 English miles of railway according to your 
table p—Yes. 

89,524. With regard to the number of persons 
killed, I think that these returns show that in Germany 
only four passengers were killed on an estimate of the 
whole year, and 10 servants of the company ?—No, 
the total killed of all classes were 684 in Germany ; 
four people were killed from causes beyond their own 
control (these are all passengers), and 16 were killed 
from their own misconduct, or want of caution; that 

- gives a total of 20 passengers killed. You then come 
to “servants of companies or contractors,” and you 
then come to * other persons,” such as suicides. 

39,525. (Mr. Galt.) And trespassers ?—And tres- 
passers. 

39,526. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you understand that this 
return embraces every person who has been killed on 
the premises of the railway company ?—Quite so ; 

persons killed on the stations and shunting. 

39,527. And persons ‘carting about or driving 
horses about the railway, or anything of that sort >— 
Yes. 4 
89,528. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) But only persons 
who have died within 24 hours of the accident having 
occurred ?—Quite so. To be killed by a railway acci- 
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dent in Germany you must die within 24 hours of the 
injury received. 

39,529, In case of an accident in which no one is 
killed, but in which there may be a number of persons 
injured, is that accident returned to the Government ? 
—Certainly it is. 

39,530. (Earl of Belmore.) Would not persons 
who died from the consequences of an accident, but 
who were not put down as killed, be returned in 
the second column as injured?—They would be re- 
turned as injured. 

39,531. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you direct your atten- 
tion to all the circumstances which produce the death 
or injury of passengers beyond the mere mileage of a 
railway ?>—I do not quite follow your question. 

39,532. Do you consider that the mileage of a rail- 
way is the measure in any way of the accidents on 
the railway, or do the accidents result from the extent 
to which, and the conditions under which, the mileage 
is used ?—I think that that would be a question of 
traffic. 

39,533. In point of fact, is the mileage taken per se 
any basis of comparison with regard to accidents or 
injuries; mileage will not make any injuries, will it? 
—No. 

39,534. Therefore the mileage is not a basis of the 
comparison of injuries or deaths ?—I do not think 
that it is. 

39,535. The injuries and deaths result from the 
use of the mileage ?—Yes, and I think from the num- 
ber of passengers carried. 

39,536. The mileage is an absolute inanimate thing, 
which does nothing, but the accidents result from 
doing something, that is to say, from the use of the 
mileage ?—Yes. 

39,537. Therefore the use of the mileage is alone 
the basis for the comparison of accidents ?—The use 
of the line. 

39,538. The use of the mileage ; not the length of 
the mileage, but the use of it >—Quite so. 

39,539. The complex problem is the element of 
comparison, namely, the quantity of traffic over any 
given mile, is it not ?—I think so. 

39,540. Therefore before you can arrive at any 
basis of comparison, such as you have endeavoured to 
make, it would be necessary to consider all the 
elements of motion on that mile, and then to multiply 
them by the length of miles, supposing that they were 
the same elements on each mile ?—Yes. 

39,541. If onthe other hand the elements of motion 
which you concentrate in one mile in England are 
diffused over 10 miles on the Continent, there is then a 
less likelihood, from the same amount of that motion, of 
accidents on the Continent than there would be in this 
country—is not that so ?—I think so. 

39,542. Then, in order to arrive at any comparison, 
it would be necessary to have some information as to 
the numbers of trains passing over each separate mile 
of the line, would it not ?—I think so. 

39,543. And also as to the irregularity of the 
traffic, that is to say, the variation of the quality and 
the speed, and all the other conditions of traffic ?— 
Yes, and the number of vehicles which you have in 
each train. 

39,544. You have also to consider the number of 
crossings, junctions, and workable sidings, and so forth, 
on the line >—Yes. 

39,545. And unless all those elements can be re- 
duced to some common standard, do you think that you 
have any basis whatever of comparison as regards the 
working of one railway with safety as compared with 
the working of another railway with safety >—I think 
it quite impossible. 

39,546. To make therefore any table which would 
represent a comparative view of the safe working of 
a railway by the result of the persons killed and 
wounded, would require a very nice and elaborate 
examination of all those circumstances which either 
separately or collectively result in casualties ?—Yes. 
Under the present circumstances I think that it isa 
thing almost impossible. 
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39,547. At all events, do you think that the most 
fallacious of all ideas would be to make a comparison 
between the mere mileage of a railway, and the num- 
ber of persons killed and wounded on that railway : ti 
It is, I think, quite absurd. 

39,548. Were you in the course of your tour able 
to get any general view as to the extent and variety 
of the operations carried on in different. parts over the 
railways on which you travelled, showing the quantity 
of business done upon any particular portions of the 
lines >—No, I got no statistics of that. 

39,549. Apart from actual statistics, from observa- 
tion, for instance, if I go on the Metropolitan Railway 
I perceive that there is an enormous movement going 
on there. I cannot stay on the platform for five 
minutes without seeing two or three trains passing in 
different directions >—Yes. 

39,550. Isee that there is a movement at all events 
of trains under similar conditions as regards their 
length and mode of user. If I go to the Rugby Station 
I see there a vast number of trains passing, and I see 
them coming up and going away under very varying 
conditions ; some are fast goods trains, some are slow 
goods trains, some are express trains, some are slow 
passenger trains, and some are trains divided and sub- 
divided, and so forth. Did you see on the Continent 
any station like the Rugby Station, or any railway 
like the Metropolitan Railway ?—Yes, I think that 
the station at Lausanne impressed me most with the 
idea of business. 

39,551. Do you think that the business done at 
that station at all represents the business done at the 
Rugby Station in the variety of its conditions >—No, 
nothing like it. [am speaking more as to the number 
of passengers at the Lausanne Station, but it is not to 
be compared for a single moment with the Rugby 
Station. 

39,552., As to the variety and character of the 
trains, and the number of trains?—Quite so. Per- 
haps the only line which impressed me very much 
with the amount of business done, in comparison with 
one of our English lines, was what they call the Girdle 
Railway, at Paris; it answers in every respect to our 
Metropolitan Railway ; there are two or three tunnels, 
but the bulk of the line, which is 224 miles long, is 
above ground. 

39,553. Do you recollect the interval of time be- 
tween the trains on the Girdle line P—Between 10 
minutes and a quarter of an hour. 

39,554. That would rather compare with a line 


like the Greenwich line, and lines of that character ? 
—Yes. 


39,555. (Chairman.) There was no line with such 


frequent trains as those on the Metropolitan ?—No ; 
I saw no line which would come near it. The Girdle 
line is the only one at all approaching it. There was 
a very enormous traffic upon that line, but then it was 
the height of the travelling season, the weather was 
fine, and everybody was on the move. At one or 
two stations on that line we had to change carriages ; 
the crush was great as everybody wanted to be first. 
39,556. (Mr. Harrison.) In this same table under 
the head of “ Other persons | whilst passing over rail- 
“ ways at level crossings,” Belgium returns eight 
killed and 13 injured ; Germany, Switzerland, and 
France return none as either killed or injured, but in 
on report at page 8 there is this paragraph: “In 
‘ addition to the above, level crossings are frequently 
met with in the country districts, and although the 
attendants at the first-named crossings informed me 
that accidents were very rare, I have been told by 
one of the Belgian engineers that from 200 to 300 
deaths per anuum occur in Belgium alone at such 
crossings, and M. Mulvany, of Dusseldorf, has 
* likewise informed me that accidents are numerous 
at such places in Germany,” whereas there is no 


return whatever of them ?—Because I could not get 
them. 


39,557. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then if you omit what you 
could not get, what becomes of the total comparison ? 
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—The return which I put in the table I got from the we. 
published tables. - 
39,558. (Mr. Harrison.) But there is no note or — 
anything to explain that. Are all the answers in 
your table official ?>—Yes. I give the names of all the 
officers who supplied the answers. See page 10 of the 
Report. 
39, 559. (Mr. Galt.) I wish to ask you a few ques- 
tions in reference to the control which the Govern- 
ments of these several countries exercise over the 
construction and the management of railways, and 
the maintenance of the public works. You say at _ 
page 12 of your Appendix, with regard to Switzer- 
land, “ The State superintends, through its railway 
‘“¢ department, both the construction and the manage- 
“ ment of railways, by means of which the necessary 
*“ supervision both of the railway and the rolling 
“ stock is strictly maintained.” With reference to 
the other countries, Belgium, Germany, and France, 
is the same supervision extended by the Government 
over the structural works and the management of the 
railways ?—It is. 

39,560. When the railways belong to companies do 
the Government in all these countries require them 
to be kept in good working order in every respect, | 
and properly managed ?—Certainly. 

39,561. And do they see that the rolling stock is 
kept in perfect order ?—Yes. 

39,562. There is, as you are of course aware, avery 
wide distinction between that practice and the practice 
in this country >—Quite so. 

39,563. Judging from your own knowledge and 
experience, so far as you can give an opinion, do you 
think that it would be an improvement if there was 
an extension of the power of the Board of Trade to 
require that the railways and thé working stock 
should be kept i in perfect and efficient order, the same 
as it appears is exercised on the Continent ?—Yes, I 
think that that might be an advantage; but I think 
also that what we want a little Government inspection 
of in this country is, to see that the trains are properly 
sent off, and that they keep their time ; I think that 
that is a great thing which we want in this country. 

39,564. Do you not think that it would be an 
advantage if the same system was adopted in this. 
country as‘ is adopted on the Continent, and if power 
was given to the Board of Trade of seeing that the, 
lines were kept in perfect order, and that everything — 
necessary to the safety of the trains was maintained ? 
—I think that that would be a good plan. 

39,565. If I understand you, in all those countries 
which you have visited on the Continent, the Goyern- 
ment perform that duty of having the lines and the 
rolling stock kept in perfect or der # ?—Yes, a 

39,566. And all matters which they consider neces-/ 
sary for the safety of the public ?>—Quite so. 

39,567. (Chairman.) Is there any mode of explain- 
ing or throwing light upon this remarkable entry in 
the return of the number of persons killed and injured’ 
in Switzerland. The number stated to have been 
killed is 67, and the number injured 23. That appears — 
to be contrary to all experience which we find from ~ 
the returns, not only of this country but of other 
countries >—Yes. Mr. Harrison drew my attention — 


to it ; I will look into it and see whether I can find 
any reason for it. I have taken the Batyes from their 
own tables. 


39,568. (Mr. Harrison.) All experience shows that — 
it must be a mistake P—I can give no opinion upon it 
at present. I will look into it and see whether I can 
furnish any explanation about it. At the present — 
moment I certainly cannot do so, There is one thing 
to which I wish to call the attention of the Com- — 
missioners. In two or-three of the questions the — 
foreigners have evidently not understood the gist of — 
them. If you will turn to page 12 of the Answers — 
under the head of “ goods yards” you will see the - 
question ‘‘ Kindly give further information on the 


“ subjectof goods yards. ” JT could not ne jeughing 
when I read the Swiss answer. 


' “ allowed.” 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


39,569. (Chairman.) “Inclines for hand barrows, 
turn-tables, cranes, bridges, waggons, &c. ?—Yes ; 
every yard has those things. The Belgians gave 
most attention to the subject ; they translated every 
question into French for their own people, and then 
they got their answers, which they sent me in French. 
The Germans sent me all the answers in German, and 
I translated them; the Swiss did the same. The 
French answers I took down myself; perhaps that 
may explain the reason why many of them are so 
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short. I could not get any of the engineers to 
promise me the answers ; I therefore got an appoint- 
ment one day with the chief engineer of the northern 
railway of France. He gave me the whole morning, 
and I went through every question with him as far as 
he could answer it, and he gave me all the answers. I 
also had the advantage of one of his assistants, who 
had spent many years in England and was very aw 
fait at Wnglish ; so that I had no difficulty in- doing 
it. ; 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 


Friday, 17th March 1876. 
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Mr. Wittiam Lawrorp further examined. 


39,570. (Chairman.) I think that there are some 


‘supplementary statements which you wish to lay be- 


fore the Commission with reference to your report ?— 
I do not know that it is of any very great moment, 
but I wish to correct one or two little mistakes which 
I made, as I was speaking entirely from memory the 
other day. Since then I have had time to look over a 
few of my notes, and I find in them a note with regard 
to Railways crossing Railways on the level. As regards 
Germany, I have the following note :—“In Germany, 
“ and especially in Prussia, there are very few Railways 
“ crossing Railways on the level, and for some time 


© past those that do exist have been undergoing alter- 


“ ation by bridges, where possible. On those Railways 
“ where such crossings still exist, they are guarded 
“ by the ordinary signal, and every train is ordered 
to stop, and only on receiving information by signal 
“ to pass the crossing. On new lines this is now not 

I think that I did in substance mention 
this. 

39,571. (Mr. Ayrton.) On new lines what is not 
allowed ?—A Railway crossing a Railway on the level. 
I think that in substance I communicated that, but I 
took these notes from one of the official gentlemen in 
Berlin. 

39,572. (Chairman.) From your own observation, 
did you notice whether that rule of stopping the 
trains was carried out?——In Germany, certainly. 
Then I think that Mr. Galt asked me the weight of 
the engines abroad. I have a memorandum with me 
upon that matter, which was taken down from the 


- engineer who took me over the Ghent station, and he 


gave me the exact weight of the engines. The average 
weight of the six-wheeled engines with four wheels 
coupled is 38} tons, without fuel and without water. 
I think that that is very much the same as we have in 
Nngland. , So area 
39,573. (Mr. Harrison.) That is a heavy engine ? 
—-Yes, they are very large engines. 
39,574. (Chairman.) Those, I presume, are goods 
engines?—Yes. Then, on the other hand, on the 
North London Railway I think some of the tank 


- engines weigh as much as from 45 to 47 tons. 


, 39,575. Loaded ?—Yes. Another subject I wish 


to mention, although itis of no very great consequence. 


_ I stated in my evidence that the height which we 


rose in going over the Jura mountains was from 1,500 
to 1,700 feet ; it is from 1,700 to 2,000 feet. I under- 
stated the rise. The length of that incline is alto- 
gether about 34 miles. Of course the rate of inclina- 
tion alters in different places. I think that Mr. Galt 
asked me the question whether there was anything 
which I had gathered with regafd to railway com- 


_ panies on the Continent that I should be disposed to 
recommend. I answered “No” to that question. I 


_ should like to say that I think that the locking of the 


1 


Ve 


doors on the off side of our trains is a bad feature in 
our system. 

39,576. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why do you think so ?— 
If I recollect rightly, in the Abbot’s Ripton accident 
two or three people were smashed who would have 
been able to have been saved if the doors could have 
been got open. J am speaking simply of what I read 
in the papers, that the carriage had toppled over on 
its side, and that the carriage door, to use a technical 
term, was being prised open, and that during that 
time the down train ran into the other train. 

39,577. (Mr. Galt.) But is there not great liability 
to accident from passengers, through inadvertence or 
ignorance, getting out on the wrong side, and perhaps 
another train passing at the same time?—It may be 
so; but then why not adopt the system of having a 
latch a little lower down on the door, which anybody 
from the outside could immediately lift up. 

39,578. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not as easy to get out 
through the window space as through the door space ? 
—TI do not know for certain, but I think not. 

39,579. As a physical proposition, must it not be 
as easy to do one as the other?—I do not know, as I 
haye had no personal experience. 

39,580. Supposing that a hole at the top of a box 
is big enough to let you go through, does it matter 
whether it is twice as big >—No; I do not know that 
it does. 

39,581. On the contrary, is it not easier to get out 
if the hole is only big enough to let you through ?>— 
I remember that a few years ago there was an accident 
at Guildford; a lady and her daughter, with whom I 
was acquainted, were travelling together, the former 
of whom was between 50 and 60 years of age and was 
of a good size ; she was pulled through the window ; 
neither she nor her daughter was hurt, but I was 
told that it was a very troublesome affair to get her 
through the window. 

39,582. I myself do not see how anybody could get 
through the door space that could not get through 
the window space?—Then in the Abbot’s Ripton 
accident, how was it that those people in the carriage 
could not be pulled out of the window instead of 
waiting until the door was prised open ? 

39,583. (Mr. Galt.) On the Continental lines, is 
there space betweev the platform and the carriages 
for the passengers to fall through?—There are no 
platforms to fall through ; the bulk of them are only 
four or six inches high. 

39,584. Is that uniformly the case throughout the 
Continent ?—It is almost uniform ; it is certainly so 
in Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium, and on the 
whole of the French railways I only found one high 
platform. 

39,585. (Mr. Ayrton.) Generally is the bottom 
latch used instead of a lock P—Yes; almost all the 
carriage doors have locks to them, and my inquiry as 
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to whether those locks were used was always answered 
by the words “Yes, when the carriages come to 
‘« stations, for the purpose of keeping the guards and 
“¢ station porters from going in and taking a nap.” 

39,586. (Mr. Galt.) Can the passengers reach the 
latches ?—Yes, by leaning out. 

39,587. (Mr. Ayrton.) They could undo them with 
a stick >—Yes, with a stick or an umbrella. 

39,588. Did you ever see on the Continent the self- 
acting latch used ?—-Do you mean a latch which shuts 
as a door would ? 

39,589. Yes ?—No ; I have seen it in England but 
not on the Continent. 

39,590. (Mr. Galt.) In the shunting operations 
have you seen an uncoupling bar used on the Conti- 
nent as it is sometimes used in England ?—No. 

39,591. (Mr. Ayrton.) Ave the foreign couplings 
made the same as the English couplings ?—Exactly 
the same. 

39,592. Since you were examined last time have 
you at all considered what would be a proper state- 
ment of the basis of comparison as to the number of 
accidents on different railways ; that is to say, what 
would be the elements of the basis of comparison >— 
As far as I can understand the matter, you must have 
everything alike. 

89,593. Have you considered what are the things 
which are to be alike, and how they are to be brought 
under a common denominator ?—I have thought a 
ereat deal of it, but J have come to no conclusion. 
For instance, a train mile may mean two locomotives 
drawing 40 or 50 carriages, and each of the carriages 
with 40 or 50 passengers in it; at the same time it 
may mean one locomotive drawing 20 carriages. 

39,594. I presume that on the question of carriages 
you would have to arrive at a common denominator by 
reducing it to the number of individual carriages run 
for one mile ?—Yes. 

39,595. And with regard to passengers you must 
reduce the number of passengers to the number of 
passengers conveyed one mile ?—Yes. 

39,596. And so with regard to the engines and 
other matters ; they would all have to be reduced to 
one common denominator, so that they could all be 
brought to a common standard ?—Yes. 

39,597. Have you seen any of the foreign reports 
of railway companies, and do you know whether, for 
the purpose of comparison, that practice is used to any 
extent ?>—No; I do not know that. 

‘39,598. You have not observed that matter ?—No. 
Again, if you compare one mile with another you 
must have the same inclination. 


39,599. Do. you know whether on the Continent, as 


a matter of practice, in speaking of mileage, it is 
mileage actually run, or whether the time spent in 
shunting is reduced to mileage upon any standard, or 
how the whole operations are brought to an even 
standard of train miles?—No, I do not know that ; 
but, judging from the papers which have been at my 
disposal, I should think that it was simply a question 
of train miles and passengers conveyed. 


39,600. (Mr. Galt.) If I understand you correctly, : 


you consider that the elements from which to calculate 
the number of accidents on the Continent with those 
in England are so incomplete and different, that it is 
impossible to form anything like an accurate judgment 
from the one to the other ?—I think that it is quite 
impossible. 

39,601. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you take any note of 
the number of trains per day which go upon the lines 
on the Continent which are most used?—No, I took 
no special note further than observing the numbers of 
trains which were down on the foreign Bradshaw and 
in their own time-tables. 

39,602. But that does not include the goods traffic ? 
—It does not. : 

39,603. Can you give us, even as regards passenger 
traffic, a figured statement in any way of the number 
of trains in the short or the long traffic?—No, I 
cannot do that. 

39,604. Have you any note, or did you make any 
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inquiry at any of the large stations, as to the number ] 


of trains coming in and going out ?—No, I did not, 
39,605. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any idea of the 


the Continent ?—I have not. 

39,606. For instance, so far as you have seen, 
should you think that they were on the average any- 
thing like equal to the numbers that travel by English 
trains ?—Certainly not. 

39,607. Do you think that the carriages are gene- 


rally filled >—During the few weeks that I was abroad 
in last autumn the [carriages were certainly, as a rule, _ 
filled, but then it was the travelling season. "i 


39,608. How many carriages on the average were 
there by each train, so far as your own observation — 
went ?—I should think from six to twelve carriages on 
an average. [I have in my note-book memoranda of 
the numbers of carriages and what they were in 


several of the trains. a 


89,609. Do you think that on English lines they 
average more than from six to twelve >—Yes ; the pas- 


senger trains abroad, as a rule, struck me as not being j 


so long as our average passenger trains in England. 


39,610. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know whether it is — 


the practice of the Continental railway companies to 
load up much closer with the number of passengers 


than in Kngland?—No; I do not recollect feeling at 


all squeezed at any time, and I went in all classes of 
carriages, 


39,611. On the Continent did you never hear of 
carriages being put’ on upon long lines exactly up to 


the number of passengers in the waiting rooms P—-No, 
I am not aware that they do that. . 

39,612. Did you notice whether there was any 
uniform system on the Continent with reference to the 
facility at the booking places for delivering in luggage, 
or did the system vary in different countries ?—I think 
that it is pretty much the same throughout the Conti- 
nent. As soonas you go into the station your luggage 
is wheeled into a certain place and is set aside there 
and weighed, and then they give you a ticket with 
some figure upon it; you are obliged to give payment 
for the carriage of your luggage before they will put 
a ticket on it showing where it is going to. 

39,613. Do you know what is the rule with regard 
to the time before departure that you are required to 
deliver your luggage over the counter to the luggage 
department ?—No; I have seen people coming up at 
the last moment. : 

39,614. Do you know whether there is any rule re- 
quiring it to come a certain time before the departure | 
of the train ?>—Yes. At Paris particularly there was 
a notice that the booking office would be closed five 
minutes before the train started. 

39,615. Do you know that that rule exists preserib- 
ing even a longer time, and is peremptory in a great 
many other stations ?—No, I think that France was 
the only# country in which I noticed it. 

39,616. Do you know what time before the train! 
departs you must take your ticket ?—I am speaking of. 
a passenger taking his ticket. I do not know of any 
rule which exists as regards luggage, but I think that 


the one must apply to the other, for this reason, that — 
until you show your passenger ticket they will not — 


weigh your luggage. 


39,617. But people sometimes travel without lug- 4 


gage, and then they can get their ticket within five — 
minutes of the departure of the train ; but is not there 


another notice up at most of the stations on the Con- — 


tinent that if you take luggage which has to be weighed, — 
that is to say, what you do not take in your hand, it 


must be there 15 minutes before the train starts ?—I 


did not notice that. : 


39,618. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose that your attention — 


was more particulary directed to questions affecting 
safety >—Yes. 

39,619. (Mr. Ayrton.) T am now more upon the 
question of punctuality. You did not notice whether 


there was any special notification that the luggage 1 


must be brought and.weighed a certain number of 


minutes before the departure of the train >—No. oa 


average number of passengers who go by a trainon 
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39,620. On the Continent you have in all cases to 
pay a fee for any luggage which has to be weighed, 
have you not ?—Yes, with the exception of what you 
carry in your hand. 

39,621. And that is limited?—Yes; they allow 
passengers so many pounds of what they call personal 
luggage. : 

39,622. Do. not they also limit the luggage in 
dimensions, as well as in weight, by a model which is 
exhibited in the station ?—I did not see it. 1 looked 
at everything, as I very often had a good deal of time 
to spare at many of the stations, and I certainly did 
not see it. I, however, think that most of these ques- 
tions are answered in the list of answers which I sent 
to you. 

39,623. On arriving at your destination, are you 
not detained ; the luggage is not given to you directly, 
is it >—No, it is not. 

39,624. You have to wait until it is given out of an 
office, have you not ?—It comes from a place with a 
long low counter, and you have to wait until the 
luggage is wheeled in from the luggage van. 

39,625. And sorted out ?—Yes. 

39,626. And you identify it with your ticket ?— 
Yes ; when you book they give you a ticket which 
corresponds with the ticket pasted on your box, 

39,627. It is stated in the answers from France, for 
example, that they are not in the habit of making up 
time by shortening the periods appointed for the pas- 
sengers to refresh. Did you find that that is constantly 
done, that they do shorten the time for the passengers 
to refresh ?—Yes, they do, there is no doubt about it. 
I have noticed it not only in France, but in the other 
countries also. 

39,628. Did you find that the trains generally ar- 
rived before their time, or were they generally punctual 
at all the stations ?—-They were tolerably punctual 
throughout my journey, in only one case, I think, were 
we a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes behind, and 
that was not the fault of the train I was travelling in, 
but of another train which was delayed at a junction 
and was late. 

39,629. Did you observe that the stoppages at the 
stations were longer than necessary, and that they 
arose from the guard waiting for the time of departure, 
the train having arrived a little too early ?—We cer- 
tainly did arrive a little before we were due sometimes. 

39,630. To what do you ascribe that extreme punc- 
tuality, or rather being too early, in the Continental 
system of working ?—-To having more time at their 
disposal, and not going at the same speed that we do. 

39,631. And also do you think that having less 
traffic at the individual stations has something to do 
with it ?—No doubt it has. 

39,632. Do you think that the practice of requiring 
the people to book beforehand, and having their 
luggage all weighed and ticketed and prepared before- 
hand, also facilitates punctuality ?—Yes, I think that 
it does. 

39,633. From what you have observed do you think 
that if that system were introduced into this country 
of every passenger being treated as he is on the Conti- 
nent, we could equally well maintain punctuality ?>— 
I think that that is a question which I can scarcely 
answer. 

39,634. I mean from your observation of railways ? 
—You cannot compare railway travelling abroad with 
railway travelling in England. For instance, take the 
Paddington Station and go down by one of their ex- 


press trains in the afternoon; they have a very large 


number of boxes and packages which come almost at 
the last. moment. 

39,635. My question to you was this, supposing that 
all that was abolished, and that the Continental system 
was introduced, might more punctuality then be ob- 
served ?—JI think that more puncuality might be 
observed possibly by having more time to. do the 
journey in, and by not travelling so fast, but how 
would the English public stand that ? 

39,636. (Mr. Galt.) Would not the difficulty be met 
by allowing a greater time at the stations for getting 
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in luggage, and other causes of delay >—It would cer- 
tainly, but then you are met with the difficulty of not 
being able to run so many trains. 

39,637. (Mr. Harrison.) Are you aware of the 
fact that some of the fastest trains which are run in 
England are the most punctual ?—Yes. 

39,638. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do. you think that the 
difficulty of maintaining punctuality in England is 
due to any extent to the number of junctions, and 
the complexity of the railway system in this country 
as compared with the lines on the Continent ?—No 
doubt that may have something to do with it. 

39,639. (Mr. Galt.) But as itis a matter of fact 
that we find that the fastest trains keep the best time, 
the speed of the trains can have nothing to do with 
the unpunctuality ?—No; I suppose’ not. 

39,640. Do you not think that all that is wanted is 
to allow a longer time, and to have the time tables 
in conformity with what the railway companies find 
they can do ?-—Yes. 

39,641. Without the necessity of altering the speed of 
the trains, but allowing a longer time for the stoppages 
in order to get in the luggage. Is not that all that is 
required in order to make the trains punctual ?— 
Quite so. 

39,642. (Mr. Ayrton.) As far as you have observed 
on the Continent and in England, do you think that 
the real origin of the unpunctuality is in the quantity 
and variety of the traffic in England as compared with 
the Continent ?—Yes, I do think so. 

39,643. Do you think that the problem on the rail- 
ways is very much the same as the problem in the 
streets of London, namely, that you cannot be punctual 
if you try to go from Hyde Park Corner to White- 
chapel along the leading thoroughfares, whereas if you 
try to go any 10 miles in the country in an ordi- 
nary conveyance you can be punctual P—I think that 
that has a great deal to do with it. 

39,644. (Chairman.) With regard to public con- 
veyanees, is it not the case that the omnibuses which 
ply in the streets of London are, as far as you know, 
punctual to their time ?—I do not know J am sure; 
I cannot answer that question. 

39,645. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not think that the 
difference between the case of omnibuses and that of 
railways is this, that an omnibus may be stopped on 
the route, but that upon a railway it is only at the 
stations that a delay occurs in getting in luggage 
aad matters of that sort ?—Quite so. 

39,646. If a. greater length of time was allowed 
for these delays would it not meet the causes of 
delay ?—I think that it would. 

39,647. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you go in your own car- 
riage from Hyde Park Corner to Aldgate Pump, is it 
not an even chance whether you will or will not lose 
one-fifth of your time as regards punctuality ?>—I 
should say that you would do so. 

39,648. I suppose that that arises from the fact 
that there is a great variety of traffic in the streets of 
London as compared with the high roads in the 
country ?—Quite so. 

39,649. (Chairman.) As regard the breaks, had 
you any occasion to notice any special features with 
respect to the continuous breaks which, according to 
the answers in the Appendix to your Report, are in 
use?—No; I did not see a continuous break any- 
where. 

39,650. It is mentioned in the answer from Bel- 
gium to Question 6, under the head of “breaks,” 
“* Continuous breaks, systems Heberlein and Ochard, 
“have been tried, the first most approved. Three 
“ trains so furnished—disposed to extend the applica- 
“ tion as an experiment ” ?>—I saw nothing of them in 
Belgium. I made inquiries at all the chief offices 
which I visited. In Berlin they told me that they 
were having a continuous break placed upon one or 
two trains, and that if I would come back in three 
weeks I should see the experiments. In Switzer- 
land they do not use continuous breaks at all, and 
they have not used them, but certainly the breaks 
which they have in Switzerland are very effective, 
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39,651. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you arrive at any con- 
-elusion as to the per-centage of wheels in the whole 


train that had breaks on ?P—In Switzerland, on the 
lines from Basle to Berne, and from Berne to Lucerne, 
and from Lausanne to Pontarlier, every wheel has a 
break. 

39,652. Can those carriages be passed through in 
the centre >—Yes. 

39,658. So that the breaksman can go up and 
down ?—Yes ; in those carriages the breaksman and 
the conductor is often one and the same person ; he 
walks through. 

39,654. They are on the American system ?—They 
are. 

39,655. They have a platform at each end of the 
carriage ?— Yes, and they allow the passengers to 
stand out there. 

39,656. Have you ever been to America ?—No. 

39,657. With the exception of those carriages, can 
you say whether any rule is laid down as to the per- 
centage of wheels with breaks to the whole wheels of 
the train ?—I think that I have mentioned that; you 
will find it in the questions and answers. If you look 
on page 19 you will find it. 

39,658. The questions and answers under the head 
of “breaks” are at pages 6 and 7?—The copy which 
I have has a continuous paging from the beginning of 
the report to the end of the questions and answers. 

39,659. I have not any page 19. Is it under the 
head of breaks ?>—Yes ; No. 11. 

39,660. That question is, “ What number of car- 
“‘ yiages in the train do you allow to each ordinary 
“ break van?” but there is a great difference in car> 
riages. I wanted to know as to the wheels; we do 
not know whether these are large or small carriages ? 
—I think that I have made‘some reference to it in 
the Report. It is on page 5 of the Report, “The 
“ number of wheels to the ordinary carriage varies 
“ from four to six as with ourselves.” 

39,661. That makes a difference of course of one 
third ?—-Yes. In every train that I travelled in, as 
far as it was practicable, I took a list of the carriages 
and of the number of wheels that they had, and of the 
number of breaks on those wheels, and those particulars 
I put down in my note-book. ' 

39,662. Did you arrive at any percentage as to the 
number of wheels ?p~—No, I did not. 

36,663. Did you see the breaks at work on the 
engines r—Yes. 

39,664. Did you ask whether the men found. them 
to work easily ?—+I did. 

39,665. What was their opinion ?—They said that 
they never had any difficulty about them. 

39,666. Did you find out whether they were in 
general use, that is to say, whether they were used for 
the.ordinary working of the line P—No, they were not 
in general use, but wherever there was anything more 
than an ordinary inclination on the railway the engine 
would have breaks. ‘ 

39,667. Was the break on the engine used as the 
ordinary break power to carry on the work, or was it 
kept as a reserve of break power to be used on emer- 
gencies?—In some cases it was kept'as a reserve) in 
other cases, where the steep’ inclines required it, it 
was used constantly with the other breaks. 

39,668. Did you' make any inquiries in‘ order to 
ascertain whether there was any opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of the whole break power being entrusted to 
the engine driver?—No, I do not think that I put 
any question of that sort. I never heard of its being 
entrusted entirely to the engine-driver on any of the 
Continental lines. 

38,669. Do you mean that the engine-driver was 
always obliged to rely on the subsidiary break power 
of his guard ?—Yes, unless it was a special incline. 

39,670. Did you look to the working of the com 
munication between the driver and the guard, where 
there was no communication through the train by a 
passage >—Yes; I think that in Belgium and France 

they have a cord communication. 

39,671, Did you ascertain whether it was working 
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well ?—I spoke two or three times to the guards about 
it, and they said that they had no difficulty with it. 
In Switzerland it does not exist, because there the 
guard is perpetually walking up and down the train. 

39,672. Did you find whether there was any com- 
munication between the passenger and the guard, or 
whether any communication had been attempted, by 
means of a cord or otherwise ?—Not further than is 
mentioned in the answers to the questions. t 

39,673. Do they rely upon the possibility of calling 
the guard to come along the side of the train P—Yes, 
in Switzerland they certainly do, because a notice is 
posted in the carriages that if any communication is 
wanted with the guard, he is to be found in such and 
such a carriage. 

39,674. I mean where the guard can run along the 
platform at the side ?—I did not notice that. 

39,675. From your observation, do you consider that 
that practice of running along the platform at the side 
is one that is attended with considerable danger ?— 
I do. 

39,676. And you think it undesirable to introduce 
it into this country ?—Certainly, with our present 
carriages. Though the gauge on the Continent is the 
same as ours, yet the carriages, as a rule, are somewhat 
wider than ours. At some of the bridges and tunnels, 
in Germany especially, I noticed that the side walls 
appeared to be very close; and it is those things which 
are productive of accident to the guard going along 
the side steps of the carriages. 

39,677. Did you observe whether water-closets are 
generally provided in trains on the Continent >—Not 
in all, but in a great many of them they are. 

39,678. In what countries?—I noticed them in 
Switzerland, and I noticed them in Prussia. 

39,679. In France they must be used ?—Yes, and 
there are some also in Belgium, which I noticed. 

39,680. Then that is the general arrangement, and 
the absence of it would be the exception ?>—Quite so. 

39,681. As to the single lines, did you take notice 
of the lengths of line where there were no passing 
places on those single lines of railway ?—No, I did 
not; but at almost every station in Switzerland there 
is a passing place. 

39,682. How is it in the other countries ?>—In the 
other countries: I did not see many single lines. ~In 
Belgium they have not many single lines. But in 
Switzerland, where a single line is the rule, and not 
the exception, they have at every station’ of con- 
sequence passing places. i, 

39,683. What are the distances between the stations 
which they consider render necessary an intermediate 
passing place?—I can scarcely say; but the mileage 
is mentioned in the foreign Bradshaw, and’ it is very 
easily got at in that way. 

39,684. Did you observe many passing places inter- 
mediate between the stations P—No, J did not; in 
Switzerland’on most of the lines that I was on I do not 
think that there are any passing places except at the 
stations. 

39,685. Did you observe any double pieces of rail- 
way interposed between stations so as to facilitate 
passing, instead of having the passing place at the 
station P—I did. re . bets 
_. 89,686. Did you observe whether that gave much 
elasticity and ‘facility to the traffic as compared with 
having the passing place confined to the station P—No, 
I did not. © | ta : 

39,687. Do you consider that the system without 
the use of the staff, is just as safe as with the use of 
the staff ?—As practised in Switzerland, certainly. 

38,688. In Switzerland we understand the absolute 
passing place is the rule ?—It is so, and you will see 
from my report that this rule is never departed from. 
I spoke to the chief inspector of railways in Switzer- 
land, and he laid’ particular emphasis upon that cir- 
cumstance, he said that that rule was never departed 
from. oS MNS 

39,689. But in the other countries which you visited 
do you consider that the systems there in force are just 
as safe as the staff system ?—I think so. ‘ 
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39,690. Did you hear of any accidents on single 
lines from trains over running one another ?—No. 

39,691. Did you find at the stations, or along the 
\line, that the men were at any time at all the worse 
for liquor ?—No, I paid particular attention to that 
point, but I never saw a single case of inebriety the 
whole time that I was away. 

39,692. Did you see any cases of treating in the 
refreshment rooms, or on the platforms ?—No, I saw 
the guard at two or three places come into the refresh- 
ment room, but that was for the ostensible purpose of 
giving the passengers warning that it was time to go 
on. 

39,693. Whatever may have been the ostensible 
purpose, did you see any of the men in fact treated in 
the refreshment rooms at all ?—No, I did not. 

39,694. To go to the engine-drivers, did you observe 
the age of the engine-drivers generally, and of the 
stokers ?—No, I do not think that I paid particular 
attention to that point ; they all seem to me to be what 
you would call youngish men, there was nobody past 
middle age. 

39,695. Did you observe whether the stokers were 
very young, or whether they were men of full age >— 
They were men of full age; they were I should think 
perhaps between 20 and 30 as a rule. 

39,696. Did you observe whether many younger 
men were employed on the line as porters or as guards ; 
I mean young men of 18, or under 21?—Not many 
certainly under that age. 

39,697. (Mr. Galt.) Do you know the hours of 
labour abroad ?>—The hours of labour are given in the 
answers to the questions. At several of the stations 
in Germany a good many females are employed for 
cleaning the carriages out, and attending to station 
work generally which is invariably done in this country 
by men. 

39,698. It is not very usual on the Continent for 
females of the lower class to do much of the ordinary 
work that men do in this country ?—Yes. For in- 
tance, on the Continent in the country nearly all the 
level crossings are attended to by females. 

39,699. It is also a common thing there for women 
to act as porters, and to carry luggage, as railway 
porters do in this country >—Yes. 

39,700. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you look at all at the 
action of the breaks ?—Yes ; of the breaks which I 
saw in use I did. 

39,701. How long was the surface which was ap- 
plied to the rail ?—From three to four feet. 

39,702. Did it appear to you to be effective >— 
Quite so. , 

39,703. Did you inquire whether it was liable to 
any derangement, or whether it produced any acci 
dents ?—I inquired of the engineers in France, and 
they said that they had no trouble with the breaks. 
There is a fear, which I daresay you know, of lifting 
the wheel off the rail by those breaks. 

39,704. It depends of course upon the extent to 
which the break can be worked ?—Quite so. 

39,705. Did you get any statements of the value of 
the break power as compared with the number of 
wheels ?—No. 

89,706. Do you know what the relative force of the 
break-power is >—No, ° 

89,707. Is the block system which is in use on the 
‘Continent exactly the same as the block system which 
is in use in this country ?—Yes, but it is very little in 
use. 

39,708. It is, however, exactly the same block 
system ?—Just the same. 

39,709. You were asked the last time you were 
here as to the absolute requirements of the Board of 
‘Trade. Do you know whether the chairs vary very 
much on the Continent in their construction and 
character ?—They do not use chairs much; you are 
speaking of the cast-iron chair ? 

~ 89,710. Yes?—No; those chairs which I saw are 
“very similar to what we have here ; but the Vignole’s 
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rail is so universally used throughout the Continent 
that itis quite the exception to meet with chairs. 

39,711. Are those rails fished with plates ?—Yes, 
just as we do, and I think perhaps that, if anything, 
they have somewhat stronger fish-plates than we 
have. 

39,712. Amongst the Board of Trade requirements 
there is, in addition to ‘the absolute specification as 
regards..iron bridges, an absolute specification as 
regards railway chairs, that they shall be not less than 
26 lbs. each and that on main lines where heavy traffic 
has to be worked at high speed, the chairs are to be not 
less than 28 lbs. to 30 lbs.?—Is that the Board of 
Trade requirement here ? 

39,713. Yes ?>—I think that that is a new order, it 
used not to be so. 

39,714. Is not that equally open to your objection 
that it excludes the consideration of the use of better 
iron for the chair >—Yes, 

39,715. Do you think that you found a greater 
variety in the scientific modes of construction of bridges - 
and other works on the Continent, than you find in this 
country ; did you find any attempts made to use iron 
of a less weight on the Continent than is in use in this 
country ?—No, I think not. There is certainly a greater 
variety of bridge construction on the Continent than 
there is here ; that is to be accounted for probably 
by the restrictions to which we are liable. 

39,716. Does not that variety of construction aim 
at a more skilful use of iron ?—It does. 

39,717. (Mr Galt.) Is the Government supervision 
very strict with reference to the maintenance of works 
and rolling stock, and all matters necessary for public 
safety in the different countries in which you have 
been on the Continent ?>—It is. 

39,718. It is a very effectual check >—I think so; 
it seems to work well. 

39,719. Do you find that there are any complaints 
from the several companies of any abuse of that power ? 
—None whatever. I never heard of any. They seem 
to work well together. In Switzerland I came upon 
the managers and officers of the railway, and also upon 
the Government inspectors almost at the same time; 
they seemed, as we should say, to pull well together. 

39,720. What is the proportion in Belgium of the 
Government lines and of private lines ?—Do you mean 
so far as mileage is concerned ? 

39,721. Yes.—About half. The State railways in 


. Belgium are 984 miles and the private railways are 


much about the same. 

39,722. How does it stand in Germany ?—In Ger- 
many the larger quantity of lines are State railways. 

39,723. Have you noticed any difference in the 
working of the lines belonging to the Government and 
of those, lines belonging to the companies >—No, I 
think not ; the working seems to be much the same. 

39,724. You did not notice or learn that there was 
any decided preference for either the one system or 
the other ?—No. 

39,725. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you observe whether the 
people on the Continent were much in the habit of 
getting out of the trains before they had actually come 
to a standstill, or did the latch prevent their doing 
so ?—They cannot get out of the train before it comes 
toa standstill, for this simple reason, that the platform 
is so much below the carriages. I certainly did see on 
two or three occasions people jump out before the 
train had come to a standstill, and they generally 
toppled over. In the cases that I am speaking of 
there was no harm done ; but as a rule I do not think 
that they rush to the side of the carriage as we do 
here. 

39,726. (Mr. Galt.) Is not the having such very 
low platforms attended with great inconvenience in 
getting out of and getting into the carriages ?—For 
old and infirm people it certainly is, but I do not think 
so for younger people. 

39,727. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have not all the carriages 
side handles and a lower step which comes very much 
beyond the upper step as a rule?—Yes; and on those 
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lines where the American carriages are in use you 
get in very easily indeed. 

39,728. There are regular steps there 2—Yes; 3 you 
get in at the end. 
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39,729. And the first step is only about eight inches 
from. the platform ?—About eight inches ‘from the 
platform. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 


Tuesday, 21st March 1876. 
PRESENT : : 
THe EARL OF ABERDEEN in tae Cuair. 


The Rieut Hon. Sir Srvmour FirzGERALp. 
The Riegut Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 
LInUTENANT-GENERAL Sir J. L. SIMMONS. 


Tuomas EK. Harrison, Esq. 
W. Gatt, Hsa. 


Mr. Groren Finpay further examined. 


39,730. (Chairman.) You are general manager of 
the London and North-western Railway ?—I am. 

39,731. Will you be good enough to state to the 
Commission what progress has been made with re- 
ference to continuous breaks on your system ?—If 
the Commissioners will allow me, I wish, shortly, to 
say that when I last had the honour of appearing 
before them, I think it was stated by me and Mr. Webb 
that the directors had decided to adopt a continuous 
break, which was a modification and an improvement 
upon Clark’s continuous break, which had been sug- 
gested by Mr, Webb. Since then we have applied it 
to 464 vehicies on the North-western Railway. 

39,732. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is that what you call the 
Clark and Webb break ?—Yes. I may say that we 
have also arranged with our friends, the Caledonian 
Company, that as to the whole of the West Coast 
stock, that is, the carriages used in carrying passenger 
traffic between England and Scotland, about 100 
in number, of which 65 are already done, leaving 35 
to be fitted; so that, practically, the whole of our 
express trains, whether they are the Irish mails or the 
fast trains running to Liverpool and Manchester, or 
to Scotland, sre now running with the continuous 
break. We quite believe that a continuous break is 
necessary and desirable in working the traffic under 
the conditions that were given in evidence before, and 
we are going on at the present time at the rate of 
about 300 carriages in a year in fitting them up with 
continuous breaks. . 

39,738. You have not stated, I think, whether one 
express continuance break is applied to every carriage 


in a train ?—Yes, it is applied to probably the propor-’ 


tion of at least two thirds of the carriages; the front 
and the rear break-vans are fitted with a continuous 
break ; generally there are three or four carriages 
attached to each break, so that a train may be split 
up in the centre, and a carriage with no continuance 
break may be put in without in without affecting the 
safety or the proper working of the break. 

39,734. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that that is 
better than having a continuous break applied to all 
the vehicles ?—In time we may get the whole of our 
carriages fitted with the continuous break, but at 
present, as we have to contend with the circumstance 
of part of the stock being fitted with a continuous 
break, and the other part not, it is necessary in some 
part of the trains that the carriages which are not 
fitted should be allowed to run; and we think that 
the proportion of about two-thirds of break-power to 
the whoie train gives a sufficient control, and enables 
us to stop a train within any reasonable distance. | 

39,735. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the break-power 
on the tender of those trains ?—That is the ordinary 
application of the hand-break on the engine and 
tender, and the engine-driver has control by the cord 
of the continuous break in the fore part of the train; 
by simply pulling the cord he can apply the break to 
the front van, and to as many carriages in the rear 
of it as are fitted with the continuous break. The 
hand-break is only upon the tender,—not upon the 
engine and tender,—we use none on the engine. 

39, 736. Is the break in the front van under the 
éontrol of the driver, or is it under the control of the 


guard, for ordinary purposes?—It is under the con- 
trol of both. The driver has the means of applying 
the break in the fore part of the train, independently 
of the guard, and the guard has the same means of 
applying the break independently of the driver ; the 
action of neither conflicts with the others. 


39,737. Is the driver considered responsible for ap- 


plying the break without making any signal to the 
guard ?—He would signal to the guard no doubt by 
his whistle, but he is considered responsible for put- 
ting it on in case of an emergency. 

39,738. (Sir 8. Fitzgerald.) ‘That is only as regards 
the first section of the~train—as regards the other 
sections, the application of the break lies in the hands 
of the guard ‘only, and his action is independent, is it 
not?—Yes, the guards would be dependent to a 
certain extent, upon any signal being given by the 
engine driver to apply the break by a sharp whistle. 

39,739. (Mr. Galt.) If the guard saw anything 
wrong in the train, I suppose he would see it before 
the driver could act >—Yes, as a matter of experience, 
I may say, that since I was here before, within the 
last six or seven months we have had. at least four 
instances where the application and use of the con- 
tinuous break has saved us from what would haye 
been rather serious collisions. 

39,740. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In those instances 
was the break power in the hands of the driver or the 
guard ?—Both; our trains are under the control of 
the engine driver and the guard. 

39,741. In those four cases, who actually applied 
the break power, the driver or the guard ?—I cannot 
quite answer that question; I have not seen the men, 
but that the breaks were applied by a signal from 
the engine-driver there was no doubt. 

39,742. (Mr. Ayrton.) That would be in the case 
of a train meeting with something that was occurring 
in front of it >—Yes; I will give you an illustration of 
it in this way. This occurred at Wigan very 
recentiy. A train came from Scotland, the auxiliary 
mail, which is due in London about 9.40, and the signal- 
man at the signal box, called the canal bridge, has the 
control of the points which lead into goods sidings, 
which runs from Wigan in the direction of the 
Springs branch. The line is worked on the block 
system, and the signalman received the signal that 
the auxiliary mail train was coming. ‘The trains are 
fitted with certain head lights, two white lights, to 
indicate an express passenger train; but close t0 
Wigan there is a junction with the Lancashire and 


Yorkshire Railway, and he saw at some distance what — 


he thought to be a green light, as the head light; the 
green light indicates a goods train, and he thought, 
evidently having made a mistake, that the train had 
been wrongly signalled ; and instead of its being an 


express train it was a goods train, and he opened the — 


points for the goods’siding; and the auxiliary mail 
driver, seeing that a signal was given for the siding 
instead of the main line, whistled for the breaks to be 


applied, and by means of the continuous break, although — 


he ran into the siding for 300 yards, he pulled up just 
short of the goods train, which was in the siding. 


There have been three or four cases of the same 


kind, which satisfy us that there is no question about 


j 


the general application of the continuous break. As 
to what the character of it shall be, we have decided 
one way and others may decide another; but Mr. 
Webb will tell you that our experience has led to 
some very considerable improvements in the me- 
chanical application of the break, in rendering it less 
liable to get out of order and more easy for the men 


to control and work. 


39,743. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the case you have men- 
tioned were any steps taken to measure the distance 


from the place where the man first got sight of his 


difficulty to the point where the train actually 
stopped >—I have no doubt that I could give those 
particulars, but I have not got them here. In the 
report from the District Superintendent, all the facts 
will appear. 

32,744, (Sir S. Fitzgerald) Can you state whether 


the break power in that case was applied by the 
-engine-driver, or the person who had the control of 


the first section of the train or whether it was applied 
generally throughout the train ?—It was applied to 
every vehicle in the train that was fitted with the 
break. 

39,745. That is to each section ?—Yes. 

39,746. (Mr. Galt.) If the driver did put on the 
break power, would the guard immediately apply his 
break without knowing the cause ?—Yes, I think if 
the driver shuis off the steam and puts on a portion 
of the continuous break the check that would be 
given to the whole train would be an instant means of 
communication, and the guard would apply his break. 

32,747. And in the same way, if the guard put on 
the break, the driver would immediately follow, 
although he did not see the cause >—Yes, we have had 
instances in some trains where the application of the 
break in the front and rear of the train has stopped 
the power of the engine altogether, and the engine 
with full steam on has been brought to a dead stop. 

39,748. (Mr. Ayrton.) In any of those cases in 
which a section of the break has been used in the rear 
of the train, have the couplings given way ?—Not 
within our experience, but it is liable to that. If 
there was an imperfect weld, or an imperfect piece of 
iron was used in the coupling, the probability is that 
by a violent application of the break in the rear it 
might break the iron in two. 

39,749. Do you think in practice that he cases in 
which the guard puts on the break before the engine- 
driver applies his would be very few ?—Yes. I think 
that the look-out has been in all cases better kept by 
the engine-driver, as he can better see whether the 
way is clear. I should say that in 999 cases out of 
1,000 the engine-driver is the first to indicate the 
necessity for the application of the break. 

89,750. Have all the guards other duties to perform 
besides merely watching the progress of the train >— 
Yes, they have, in addition to watching the progress of 
the train, to sort all the parcels; they have to look 
through the contents of their van and compare them 
with the way bills; and they have to look after all the 
letters that go on from station to station ; they have 
to sort them to a certain extent in the interval 
between the stations. 

39,751. Is it your impression that the guards con- 
sider themselves rather as auxiliary to the drivers 
than as having responsible duties of their own ?—I 
should say that that is so, that they consider them- 
selves rather auxiliary than responsible for the safety 
of the train. J 

39,752. (Mr. Galt.) Have you made the couplings 


_ stronger in consequence of the extra strain upon them 


by reason of the additional break power ?—I would 
rather that Mr. Webb answer that question. 

39,753. (Mr. Harrison.) If it were considered 
desirable there would be no difficulty I presume in 
your giving the power to the engine-men to control 
the whole of the train with those breaks?—No. If 
it was thought desirable when we arrive at the time 
that all our stock will be fitted with the continuous 
break, you might place the control of the whole train 
under the engine-driver. 
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39,754. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you done any- 
thing in the way of applying breaks to the engine ?— 
I would rather you would ask Mr. Webb that question. 
I may say that we have not, and he will give you the 
reasons why he thinks it not desirable. 

39,755. Have you tried any experiments on your 
railway with two-thirds of the carriages in the train, 
and with the tender subject to the action of the 
break similar to the ordinary mode in which trains 
are now built up, in order to ascertain within what 
space you have the control of the train and can pull 
it up?—No, we have rather thought that we had 
travelled beyond the region of experiments, and we 
have, rightly or wrongly, but after most careful con- 
sideration, committed ourselves to the application of 
this break, which, as far as we know, answers all 
practical purposes. I think, as we stated before to the 
Commission, whether the application of the break in 
future should either be by means of compressed air or 
by any other force, instead of the friction that we now 
use, we could easily, if we found anything better, apply 
the motive power, and all the break parts of the 
carriages would answer, let the power be whatever it 
might. 

39,756. My question was this, whether in fixing 
the proportion of two-thirds of a train, with reference 
to the amount of break power applied, you had tried 
any experiments to ascertain the distance within which 
you could pull up a train ?—I gave that answer with 
regard to the proportion of about two-thirds in making 
up a train, because we have not carriages fitted for a 
whole train, but when we have carriages fitted for a 
whole train we can put them in. 

39,757. (Mr. Ayrton.) In that case the engine- 
driver could apply the break to the whole train ?— 
‘Yes. 

39,758. (Mr. Galt.) Would there be a great ad- 
vantage in having a uniform break throughout the 
country ?>—Yes; but I think if you wait for the appli- 
cation of the continuous break until it becomes 
uniform, it will be many years. For ourselves, if we 
were to start to-day with uniformity, the experience 
of the different companies would, if they were allowed 
to carry out such alterations as suggest themselves, in 
twelve months bring about a state of things which 
would be far from uniform. We think that the 
greatest mistake’ that could be made would be to 
attempt uniformity; it might be to stereotype some 
particular means, good in itself, yet not so good as may 
yet be obtained. 

39,759. It has been stated that great inconvenience 
results from the want of ,uniformity, in consequence 
of foreign carriages coming to a line ?—We have 
got over our difficulty with the Caledonian Company, 
although that Company had entertained particular 
views as to the Mac’Innes break.. They are trying 
“ the Mac’Innes-Steel ” break—a vacuum break ; but 
although they had a very strong opinion as to that, 
and are using it locally for many trains on short lines, 
they agreed to the Clark-Webb break for the West- 
coast stock. 

39,760. You find no great inconvenience from 
foreign carriages coming on to your line ?—Where 
there is a large interchange of traffic between two 
friendly companies that is not an insurmountable 
difficulty. 

39,761. (Mr. Ayrton.) Supposing your rolling 
stock had reached the quantity necessary to enable 
you to use more break-power, and that you had to 
issue directions to your subordinates throughout the 
line to work ihe break-power, which should you think 
would be the best mode of defining their duty—would 
it be either by a per-centage of wheels such as two- 
thirds, or would you direct them to have break-power, 
so that they could stop the trains in « certain number 
of yards ?—I think that to lay down a hard and fast 
line as to stopping within a certain number of yards 
would be very difficult for me to order, and I think 
it would be very difficult to legislate upon. My own 
view is rather that the break should be applied to a 
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certain per-centage of carriages, and that a certain 
proportion of break-power should be applied to a 
certain class of trains. 

39,762. That is assuming that all the carriages are 
the same size, that they have all four wheels, or six 
wheels, is it not P—Yes. 

39,763. If not, would it not be necessary to come 
to some conclusion so as to define to what number 
of wheels the break-power should be applied p— 
I think it would. 

39,764. (Mr. Harrison.; 'That rule, as you have 
suggested, would vary with every description of train, 
whether it was an express train running at a high 
speed or a slow stopping train, depending also 
upon the gradients on the line, and the number of 
carriages, so that it would be difficult to say that a 
company should apply break-power to a certain per- 
centage of wheels under all circumstances ?—Yes, of 
course. There are not only the circumstances of the 
load, that is the weight of the train and the state of 
the gradients, but there is the state of the weather 
to be taken into consideration; for instance, the 
snow storms that we have had, and the severe frosts 
during the night, which have been unavoidable ; so 
that I do not see how it could be got over. There 
have been several instances in which the mechanism 
of the break-power has been frozen and choked up, 
80 that no power could be applied at all. 

39,765. (Mr. Ayrton.) My question had reference 
to the distance in which a train could be stopped. I 
presume that in the administration of your company 
you will issue directions and rules for the conduct of 
the station masters and other people having to make 
up trains; in which form do you think it would be 
most reasonable to give those directions ; that they 
should so make up their train that it could be stopped 
by applying the break-power within a certain number 
of yards, or should they make a train up so that they 
would have a certain amount of break-power with 
reference to the number of carriages ?—I do not think 
it is possible to lay down any rule that could be acted 
upon by the station masters and subordinates, to say 
that they shall make up a train in such a form that 
it can under all circumstances be stopped within a 
certain distance. I think if you fixed the proportion 
of break-power that would be the proper way to do it. 
If it were necessary to issue instructions with regard 
to the through trains from Euston to Scotland, or 
with regard to the Irish mail it would be necessary, 
with a train of ten carriages, that at least six or seven 
should be fitted up with the continuous break. 

39,766. (Sir J. L£. Simmons.) Could not the re- 
sponsibility be thrown on the superior officers of the 
company of determining the proportion of carriages 
that should be furnished with break-power, so that 
a train might be stopped within a certain distance, 
and then leaving it to them to carry it out by issuing 
instructions to the subordinates to put so many breaks 
into trains of certain classes ?—I think we should be 
like the colliery managers if you put such responsibility 
upon us. We should soon be brought before some 
coroner’s jury for manslaughter, if a train went 100 
yards more than the distanee laid down in your 
proposed rules, from circumstances that could not be 
foreseen. 

39,767. (Mr. Ayrton.) Probably your protection 
would be the wholly impracticable character of the 
rule, as no one could say what resulted from the use 
of break-power, and what resulted from not applying 
it ?—I think it would be a very undesirable state of 
things. I have not had an opportunity of conferring 
with any of the other railway managers on the subject, 
but if I was asked to lay down a regulation I should 
want a wide margin in which to stop a train. 

39,768. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Does your objection 
point to this, that the rule as to the distance within 
which a train should be stopped should give a liberal 
allowance within which the train could be arrested ? 
—It may be so, but if you come to determine what is 
a liberal allowance you get as far off the object that 
you have in view as when you started. 
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i 
39,769. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think it would tend * 
to the energetic and efficient management of a railway | 
that you should lay down a general rule which has 
not the best effect in working, or that you should be — 
content with one that meets the case of rather inferior 
working ?—I think you must bear this in mind, the — 
class of officers and servants who have practically to 
put into operation the rules which are given from 
head quarters. You may make a rule as perfect as _ 
you please in this room or in my office, and yet you ~ 
have to allow a very large margin for misunderstand- : 
ings, neglect, and carelessness, which never can be | 
controlled by any rule. : 

39,770. Judging by the schemes that we have had 
before us, it seems that no railway administrators have _ 
laid down any rigid rules, without leaving a large ~ 
discretion to the subordinates ?—That is really so. b 

39,771. (Mr. Galt.) If.it was made obligatory to have 
a continuous break on every train, how do you think _ 
that would work ?—I think that in order to attain the f 
object which the Commissioners have in view and 
which we have in view, which is to secure a perfect — 
application, or as near as possible a perfect applica- 
tion of the continuous break, you first of all must 3 
decide that you have got mechanically the proper — 
thing to apply, and then it is simply to lay down a ~ 
rule according to our experience, that a certain pro- 
portion of break-power shall be applied to every train, 
you may say to every vehicle if you give us time to f 
fit them with it. I should say about two-thirds would © 
give a sufficient control over a train. Our experience — 
has shown that in three or four cases the way in ~ 
which we use this break has prevented what might — 
have been a serious accident. ‘i 

39,772. Would it cause much additional expense to 
put a break on every vehicle >—We have not looked _ 
at it as a question of expense, but we are gradually — 
going in that direction. 

39,773. Is there any serious objection to putting a 
continuous break on every vehicle ?—I see no practical 
objection. 

39,774. I understood you to say that it would be 
impolitic to pass any statutory enactment to meet the 
necessity of the case, but if it was done in such a way 
as to make. it obligatory upon the companies within 
a specified time to have a break on every wheel, 
would not that meet the difficulty?—I say, give us 
time to do what: is necessary and then there may be no- . 
objection to the obligation. a 

39,775. (Mr. Ayrton.) You seem to think that it — 
will come to that in time ?>—Yes, : ae 

39,776. (Mr. Galt.) It is only in point of fact a — 
matter of time ?—Yes, it will take many years, no ~ 
doubt. f 

39,777. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you not made any ( 


I 


ert 


— 


experiments on single carriages in order to ascertain 
the noridal value of the break-power that you use ?— 
No, we have not. Mr. Webb may have done so, but ~ 
I cannot speak to anything of that kind. - 

39,778. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Have you formed any — 
opinion with the other officers of the company as to 
the distance within which, if break-power was applied — 
to each section of a train, you could stop a train at a 
high speed ?>— We believe that it could be stopped i 
in one-third of the ordinary distance ; that is, taking 
a train running at the ordinary rate of speed. Taking 
one of the ordinary express trains with’ a break-van — 
in front and rear, of about 10 or 12 carriages with an — 
engine break, which could be pulled up in 1,200 yards, — 
I believe that with the continuous break, applied as we — 
apply it, we could pull it up in 400 yards,—that is, 
one third of the distance. = 

39,779. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is any record kept of the 
varying circumstances so that you could say whether — 
the limits of variation are two-fold, that is, between 
the most favourable and most adverse circumstances 
under which breaks are applied; assuming that you — 
travel over your worst ascending gradient in dry 
weather and your worst descending gradient in greasy 
weather, what would be the limits of variation, would” 4 
they be double ?—We have no record of that, but I 


\ 


a 


believe that the proportion would be the same. I may 
- mention a collision that occurred at Watford some 


years ago, where the engine-driver had full sight of 
the signal; he was coming through the Watford tunnel 
at a speed of 40 miles an hour, and the signal at the 
mouth of the tunnel was against him, and by the ap- 


_ plication of all the breaks in the train (it was from 
the tunnel mouth to the station very nearly a mile) 
he did not pull up before he ran into some horse-box 


at the station. 

39,780. Is that a descending gradient ?— The 
gradient is rather a descending gradient, but it is 
easy. However, the rails were very slippery and 
the weather was very bad, and the man did his best, 
as we believe, but he did not avoid the collision that 
took place at the station. Our experience goes to 


this, that if that train had been fitted with continuous 


breaks, the same proportion would have been main- 


_ tained and that man would have pulled up in one- 


third of the distance. Whether the weather is fine 
or whether it is foul weather, we believe that those 
relative conditions will be maintained under the 
various circumstances of working the line. 

89,781. Where did these accidents occur ?— At 


_ Rhode near Blisworth, at Rugby, Nuneaton, and 
_ Wigan—that is the one I described—and Heaton 


Norris near to Manchester. 

39,782. (Mr. Galt.) Have you increased the break 
power of your goods and mineral trains ?—No, we 
have not begun with them. In fact I do not see 


_how—one cannot tell what may occur in time to 


come—any continuous application of the break can be 
made to mineral trains. 
39,783. Have you added any additional break power? 


=—No. 


39,784. (Mr. Ayrton.) All the goods and’ mineral 
trucks are fitted, are they not, with breaks ?—Yes, 
they are; but they are not under the control of the 
goods guard unless by jumping from waggon to 


_ waggon. 


39,785. (Mr. Harrison.) Supposing that it were 
thought desirable to put railway companies under 
the obligation to apply such an amount of break 
power as would stop a train within 500 yards, does 
your experience of the break power that you have 


lately used on the London and North-western line 


lead you to doubt whether it can be carried out 


_. without difficulty ?—I have no doubt that we can 
_ stop any train that is properly fitted in that distance, 


and I believe, taking that answer, that the best way 


of insuring that result is to say that there shall be a 


certain proportion of break power in every train. 

39,786. (Mr. Ayrton.) There would be another 
definition, would there not, if it was to be a positive 
rule, namely, whether a train was to stop in 500 
yards upon certain conditons, whether the rails were 
dry.or greasy, or whether the train was running on 
the level or on a gradient >—No doubt; but the way 
that we should attempt to attain the object mentioned 
would be by fixing the proportion of break power in 
the different classes of trains that are run. 

39,787. I understand that is the way in which you 
would work out the general proposition, but the 
question is whether, if you were drawing up a rule 
to define this break power and the number of yards 
within which a train was to stop you would not have 
also to say that it must be a number of yards within 


39,800. (Chairman to Mr. Webb.) In your pre- 
vious evidence you gave the Commission some details 
of the proceedings which had been taken by the 
London and North-western Railway Company with 
regard to continuous breaks. Will you now state 
whether any additional experiments have been made 
since that time to test the efficiency of any particular 
break ?—We have made no special experiments in 
addition to those that we made at Newark before the 


Commissioners. I 
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which the train would stop running on a level with 
dry rails or on a certain gradient with wet rails >— 
You must of course bear all those circumstances in 
mind, 

39,788. But you would have your rule framed in 
one way or the other if you were laying down a rule 
that was to be absolutely attended to by all your 
subordinates in making up a train upon the line, 
would you not?—JI cannot answer that question 
better than by saying, that if such an order was given 
it would be necessary to attain that result as near as 
we could, and to say that a certain proportion of 
carriages must be fitted with breaks. 

39,789. (Mr. Galt.) I understood you to say that 
you thought the most effectual plan would be to have 
continuous breaks ?—What I say is this, that I do 
not object to any legislation which may require the 
companies to fit their carriages with continuous 
breaks. We are gradually going in that direction, 
without any legislation. 

39,790. Ultimately, what you propose to do on the 
London and North-western line is to have the con- 
tinuous break on every vehicle ?—Yes, ultimately I 
think that the rolling stock will be fitted with con- 
tinuous breaks. 

39,791. You say that you have added no additional 
break-power to your goods or mineral trains ?—Yes. 

39,792. Do not you think that if any additional 
break-power is necessary it should be applied in the 
same proportion to the mineral and goods trains as to 
the passenger trains >—No, I think not; the trains 
are run at a mnch lower rate of speed. With the 
combination of the block telegraph and the additional 
signal arrangements that we have at present I do not 
think that any additional power is necessary, nor do 
I see how to apply it. 

39,793. Have any accidents happened with those 
trains in consequence of a deficiency of break-power ? 
—That I can hardly answer. 

39,794. (Mr. Ayrton.) It does not usually happen, 
does it, that mineral trains run into other trains, but 
they are generally run into ?—Yes. 

39,795. Although you have been obliged to fix 
upon some particular form of break-power for use in 
your trains, are we to understand from you that you 
have arrived ‘at the end of the improvements in the 
break-power ?—No, I believe we are only at the be- 
ginning, and that in seven or eight or ten years hence 
we shall seé a vast improvement upon what we have 
begun with. 

32,796. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And in the mean- 
while you get a certain benefit by preventing casual- 
ties and saving compensation ?—Yes, we do not 
begrudge the expenditure at all. 

39,797. (Mr. Ayrton.) Your object is to conduct 
the traffic in the best possible way that you can ?— 
Yes. 

39,798. (Sir S. Fitzgerald.) Am I correct in sup- 
posing that at present you have done nothing towards 
supplying break-power to the wheels of the engines ? 
—Yes, nothing; but I would rather leave Mr. Webb 
to tell you his reasons. 

39,799. (Mr. Ayrton.) In not applying the break- 
power, I presume you have been acting under the 
technical advice of your officers >—With regard to the 
engines we have. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Francis WitLiAmM Wess and Mr. Ricuarp Borer examined. 


39,801. In the evidence you gave on a former 
occasion you mentioned the results of experiments 
made upon eight vehicles fitted with Clark and Webb’s 
break, which, at a speed of 40 miles an hour, was 
pulled up in 18 seconds. Does that fairly represent 
the result of the experiment (Q. 13,210.) P—I do not 
think that that should be taken as the time in which, 
under the same circumstances, a similar train so fitted 
could be pulled up in, in ordinary practice,' because on 
he ocession referred to everybody wason the gui vive. 
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39,802. Have you met with any difficulties in con- 
sequence of the snow obstructing the operations of 
the break ?—We have had no more difficulty with 
that break than with any continuous break; it is 
owing to the snow choking and clogging the break- 
shoes. 

39,803. Some instances of that kind I believe have 
occurred ?—Yes, and the men have to be more careful 
in snowy weather than at other times whatever break 
they may use. 

39,804. With regard to the details of the particular 
break which has been adopted on the London and 
North-western Railway have any improvements been 
effected or alterations made in it?—-Yes, the break 
has been very much improved during the last 12 
months, and I may say that it is now nearly as perfect 
as a break can be made. I may say that we are 
trying now some further experiments in order to do 
away with the chain. On the last occasion when I 
wave evidence, there was an expression of opinion on 
the part of some of the Commissioners that the chain 
break was not good, for this reason, that if the link 
broke it might operate against the break acting. We 
are now putting in or intend to put in some steel wire 
ropes that will be of less weight than the present chain 
is, and be a great deal stronger—four or five times 
stronger—so that indeed one strand of the wire would 
be sufficient to put on the break if all the others 
broke. 

39,805. Is the system which you described on a 
former occasion still adopted, namely, that the break 
is not to be used on the main line except in a ease of 
emergency ?—Yes. I may state that we have re-issued 
those instructions, and that it is not allowed to be 
used except at the first stoppage, after starting 
from a terminus to see that the break is in good 
order. I think the Commissioners will see that on 
this paper (handing in the same.) An opportunity 
was taken to draw attention to that in another notice 
that was issued to guards and drivers. In descending 
inclines the guards are instructed to keep the break 
power on the van at the end of the train, and to keep 
the train in tension to prevent the oscillation of the 
vehicles. 

39,806. (Mr. Galt.) I think you stated that it was 
always used at the first station?—Yes. Attention 
is again drawn to the continuous break, and the men 
have to report it on their way bill if it is ever used 
except under those conditions. 

39,807. (Chairman.) In forbidding the use of the 


break except on certain special occasions, is the object | 


to gain increased power in the case of areal emergency, 
or from any apprehension that it might obstruct the 
working of a train?—It is more economical. The 
use of these continuous breaks, except for extraordinary 
working or upon an emergency, adds considerably to 
the wear and tear from the load on the tires ; in other 
words, if you could spare the time, it would be more 
economical to allow the train to run to rest. 

39,808. Have any calculations been made with 
respect to the relative amount of wear and tear based 
upon the results of working trains where the break is 
admittedly used >—Our tires where the breaks are 


continually used have to be turned up very much 


oftener than they otherwise would be. 
39,809. Can you in general terms give some idea 


of what that is ?—Mr. Bore will answer that question. , 


(Mr. Bore.) There is much more wear and tear 
after being subject to the application of the continuous 
break. As a rule they would run for 30,000 or 40,000 
miles without having to be turned. 

39,810. (Chairman.) Are you speaking of an iron 
block or a wooden one ‘—An iron block. 

39,811. (Sir J. L. Simmons to Mr. Webb.) 
After running what number of miles would you 
ordinarily have to turn up the tire?—The use of 
the break would double the number of times fre- 
quently. 

39,812. Would the use of the break involve the 
necessity of turning up the tires as often again as 
they would otherwise require it ?—Yes. 
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39,813. (Mr. Galt.) Do you use any wooden blocks 


on your line >—We._ have not quite got rid of the old - 


system yet. All the new breaks are fitted with iron 
shoes. 

39,814. And do you intend to substitute iron blocks 
when the wooden ones are all worn out ?—Yes; they 
are much better ; in snowy weather they are a better 
conductor of heat, after being used; they prevent. 
the snow from clogging on them as it does on wooden 
shoes. 

39,815. (Chairman.) Is it possible, do you think, 
to apply the chain break partially or moderately so 
that there should be only gentle pressure from the 
application of the break ?—If the guard will take the 
lever into his hand he can moderate the friction of 
the block against the tire on the wheel to any extent 
he pleases. fF 

9,816. (Mr. Galt.) But, I suppose you cannot depend 
upon that being done ?—It is done in practice where the 
continuous break is used for ordinary working. The 
guard has to hold the lever in his hand in order to pull 
up the train where he wants -to do so. 

39,817. (Chairman.) In cases where it is used 


regularly on the Metropolitan and North London Rail- _ 


ways is the break under the control of the driver as 
well as of the guard >—I do not know whether on the 
North London Railway it is under the control of the 
driver, but in our trains, except upon the Metropolitan, 
it is under the control of the driver. 

39,818. What isthe object of leaving it not under 
the control of the driver on the Metropolitan Rail- 
way ?—Because we de not see any necessity for it at 
the speed we run there. 

39,819. Have you had any occasion to find fault 


with the guards of the trains on the Metropolitan - 


portion of the line for pulling up trains too sharply 2— 
No, not now. When we first began to use breaks we 
had two or three systems of breaks, Clark’s break and 
the Heberlein break, and hardly two trains were fitted 
alike, and the men therefore got confused; in con- 
sequence of that I applied to the directors to allow 
me to put each of the trains on the same system, and 
since that time we have been practically free from 
complaint of any kind. 

39,820. With regard to any particular cases which 
have occurred on the main line, and where the break 
has been used in case of emergency, have you collected 
any details of the results of the mode in which it has 
been applied ?—We have never measured the actual 
distance within which a train has been pulled up, but 
on several occasions the break has been used and 
trains have been pulled up in much less time than 
they would have been by the ordinary break. I think 
that was shown in one or two trials made at Newark 
of a train fitted with the continuous break and the 
same train fitted with the ordinary break. In the one 
case they could pull up the train in 60 seconds, and 
under the same circumstances with the continuous 
break they could pull up the train in 22 seconds. 

39,821. (Mr. Galt.) In what time did your break 
pull up a train when the trials were being made at 
Newark—the shortest time?:—I have not got the 
official results of those trials, but I have some infor- 
mation upon the subject. Fifteen seconds appear to 


have been the shortest time and the distance was — 
600 feet. That was in a case where the rear guard — 


is supposed to see danger and applies the continuous 
break. The tender break was not used, but the steam 
shut off. 

39,822. Should you feel any difficulty in under- 
taking that a series of trains under ordinary cir- 


cumstances should be systematically so fitted up 


that they could be stopped with a distance, say, of 
400 yards ‘—I think there is no doubt that under 
ordinary circumstances, except on very steep inclines, 
we could pull up a train within the distance of 
400 yards. 

39,823. IL believe you have no very severe gradients 
on the main line ?—1 in 177 is the steepest gradient, 


except at the two termini in London and in Liver- — 


pool. Kite 


h 39,824. (Mr. Harrison.) And at Shap Fell?—Yes, 
that is 1 in 75. 
| 39,825. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know the time 
_ that elapses from the moment of applying the break 
| by the hand to the moment of the break being 
applied with full power on the wheel?—There are 
‘not many revolutions of the wheel; about three 
or four revolutions, and it would be fully on by 
| two revolutions; the friction on the wheel is all 
| brought together. 
39,826. Is the action of the break very certain 
as far as your experience has gone ?—Yes, I think 
| the action of the break is as certain as that of any 
_ break that I know of. 
| 39,827. And upon all the wheels ? — Yes, we 
_ equalize the breaks so that we have the same pressure 
| on every block. 
_ 39,828. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you find any 
difficulty in keeping the pressure equal ?>—No. 
| 39,829. Do the blocks themselves wear evenly ?— 
| Yes, soft iron blocks wear evenly in the same 
| earriage. 
| 39,830. But in different carriages do they wear 
| so unevenly that there is a difficulty in keeping 
an equal pressure upon them ?—No, the break is so 
arranged that it equalizes itself; that is if one block 
| is softer than another it equalizes itself. 
_ 39,831. (Mr. Ayrton.) As the engine-drivers are 
/-not allowed to use the continuous breaks in the 
| general working of a train, do they acquire the 
requisite skill with the existing breaks in working 
| them to make the wheel skid ?—If the driver pulls 
| the break he cannot moderate the break, but the 
guard can the moment that he feels the break is on. 
| The driver does not pull it, except he wishes to 
\pull up quickly. The guard in the van can 
| moderate it. 
| 39,832. That is the van to which the cord is 
attached ?—Yes, the driver merely slips the trigger 
and relieves the weighted lever. 
__ 39,883. Have you satisfied yourself as to the 
superior power of stopping or retarding a train by 
‘skidding as compared with applying the break with 
nearly the same force as by skidding? —I have 
not tried any experiments in measuring actual dis- 
| tances, but I do know from experience that if you 
‘skidded a wheel for a moment and released it again 
‘and took a fresh bite, then the break will act more 
| quickly than if you took one skid. 
|| 89,834. Would not that rather lead to the inference 
| that no experiment has been made to guide us in 
the application of a break so as nearly to skid 
without actually skidding the wheel, and to show 
which would be the more efficacious >—Not so. I 
think it would be far more advantageous not to skid 
except when you wanted to pull up suddenly ; then 
| you must do what you can. 
| 89,835. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ascer- 
| tained the fact by putting breaks on successively 
and by actual measurements of the~distance which 
the trains have run ?—No, it is merely from the 
| sensation of retardation which you may feel when you 
| are upon an engine and the breaks are applied. 
| 39,836. (Mr. Ayrton.) To what do you ascribe 
that greater power which you have just mentioned, 
| and which follows from first retarding and then 
| withdrawing the power of the break ?—After you 


| 


i} 


| have once got a flat place on the tire it gets hard 
|_and begins to slide and slip, and if you let that go 
|| round and get hold of another place it will seize the 
rail; a small point of contact will seize the rail better 
than the other flat one. It is very perceptible ; a new 
| portion of the wheel seizes the rail again. After 
| the tire -is skidded on a certain point there is a 
| certain surface exposed, and after you get a certain 
_ surface exposed it will not abraid any more. 
| 39,837. Do you mean that the new piece of the 
| tire that is brought in contact with the rail is rougher 
| than the previous piece which has in some way got 
| slightly polished ?—No. A perfectly circular tire 
| has only one point of contattt, and therefore it begins 
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to bite the moment it begins to slide, and when the 
sliding has gone on toa certain distance you have 
so many inches of flat tire against a flat rail, but after 
a certain amount of working you would nof get so 
much ; it has got a hard skin upon it. 

39,838. If you mean to say that it polishes before 
it slides, I understand it ?—They are polished. 

39,839. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) The whole amount 
of the pressure on the rail is the same ?—Yes. 

39,840. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is desirable that you 
should express an opinion as to the difference between 
applying a break so that a wheel is allowed to revolve 
slowly as compared with skidding. What you have 
stated suggests a different proposition, namely succes- 
sive skiddings ?—Yes, successive skiddings are more 
efficacious in my opinion than one skidding. 

39,841. There is an application of break power so 
as nearly to skid, but not quite to skid a wheel, and 
as compared with applying it so as completely to skid 
a wheel which do you think is the most efficacious ?>— 
I believe that if you really want to pull up in 
the shortest time successive skidding is the most 
efficacious. 

39,842. (Chairman.) Referring to the question of 
break power more generally, have you adopted to any 
extent the plan of using sand boxes in the guards 
vans ?—They were put on for the trials which were 
made at Newark, but they are not universally used. 

(Mr. Bore.) I may state that we did not extend 
the use of them. 

39,843. Has any opinion been expressed as to their 
use on the part of the officers of the Company ?— 


‘We do not see much necessity for them. 


(Mr. Webb.) 'The driver in front of the train puts 
on sand himself and it has its effect under the train. 

39,844. I presume that the break at the end of the 
train is very efficacious, but is it not the case that the 


‘wheels in running over the rails would remove a good 


deal of the sand and the effect of it ?—It would not 
have so much effect behind, but you may often see a 


layer of sand left on the rails after sand has been used 
‘on a passing train. 


39,845. But I presume it has not been adopted to a 
very great extent >—(Mr. Bore.) No. 

39,846. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing for example that 
a train could be brought up under the circumstances 


‘which existed when the experiments were made at 


Newark, say in 400 yards, what percentage of 


‘distance would you add to that, making a fair 
‘allowance for unexpected obstacles in working a train 


upon a line?—When the experiments were made at 
Newark the time was measured from the moment of 
puiling the cord ; suppose for example a man saw an 


obstacle in his way he would immediately shut off . 


steam and pull his cord; it should be in fact the 
difference between that and the time when the breaks 
would begin to act ; but the guards when the experi- 
ments were being made at Newark, being on the guz 
vive, did all in their power to assist. 

39,847. But my question is what percentage of 


distance would you add to that; would you say that 


they would be able to pull up in 400 yards under 
ordinary circumstances ?—J should say that they 
would be able to pull up in 400 yards if they were all 
on the look-out. 

39,848. Assuming that everything was going on in 
the ordinary way and that some obstacle suddenly 
appeared onthe line—that a train for example was 
seen—under the circumstances what percentage of 
distance would you be disposed to add—s0, 40, or 5U 
per cent.?2—I should only be expressing my own 
opinion if I gave it. 

39,849. We should be glad of your opinion ?— 


‘Then I should say at least’ 30 or 40 per cent. more. 


39,850 (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean to say that it 
is desirable that the whole of the break power should 
be brought under the control of the engine-driver ?>— 
I think not, I think that you should have two 


“systems ; in fact we show that by the modes of 
carrying them out; we have continuous breaks such 


as I described in the evidence I gave before ; that is, 
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we have extra break power for extra work and 
ordinary break power for ordinary stoppages. 

39,851. Assuming that there is to be a distinction 
of that kind is it in your opinion desirable that the 
whole of the extra break power should be available 
for the driver ?—I do not think it is necessary. 

89,852. Do you think it is desirable >—I do not 
think so; it would necessitate some one system that 
could be worked from the engine, and if that one 
system failed you would be at the mercy of the 
momentum of the train. 

39,858. If it is desirable to have extra break power, 
is it not desirable to have it applied in the most 
efficacious. way, namely, by the person who will 
generally see the obstruction and avoid it >—I do not 
see how that can be done, and leave the breaks to be 
used as we use them, that is, that the guard shall pull 
up a train with his own break in ordinary stopping. 

39,854. Do not you so use them that Clark’s break 
is not used at all in the ordinary working of a train ? 
—It is not used in the ordinary working of a train. 

39,855. Would not the guards, as many as there 
might be, still be able to use their ordinary hand break 
whenever they were called upon to do so ?—That is 
precisely what we do, while the Clark break in a train 
can be worked by the driver and is under the control 
also of the guard, but the guard’s van itself is fitted 
with the hand break on the leading and trailing 
wheels ; the middle wheels of the van are left to work 
the Clark break. , 

39,856. Do you contemplate extending the break 
to the engine for ordinary work ?—No. 

39,857. For extra break power?—No, except for 
branch lines and extra working, as on the Metro- 
politan; on the tender we have a splendid break, a 
hand break. 

39,858. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you see any ob- 
jection to the introduction of a break on the locomotive 
itself >—I have expressed a’decided opinion upon that 
before. 

39,859. Have any experiments been made since you 
last gave evidence before the Commission ?—Not for 
trains running at express speed. That showed itself 
the other day on the Great Northern line, where they 
tried an experiment on -account of an accident that 
took place, and they broke the driving axle of their 
engine. What I stated was, that I would sooner 
reverse than put a break on the wheels. 

39,860. Was that axle broken in consequence of the 
breaks, or in consequence of reversing ?—By revers- 
ing you practically use the engine for a break. 

39,861. It was not broken, if I understand you cor- 
rectly, by the breaks being applied to the wheels, but 
by the engine being reversed >—Yes. If you reverse 
an engine with steam in the cylinder you practically 
make a break of the engine. 

39,862. (Mr. Ayrton.) What did you mean just 
now by the momentum of the engine which oscillates 
backwards and forwards ? What momentum is there ? 
—It is the dead weight of the engine, treating it as a 
fly-wheel. A locomotive when it is running is prac- 
tically the same as a fly-wheel, the whole weight of it, 
and you have to absorb all the momentum. __ 

39,863. Do you mean if you put breaks on the 
wheels not connected with the engine ?—There are 
only leading wheels, and I said the last time I gave 
evidence that I should be sorry to make my engine 
into a planing machine, tbat is, to skid my leading 
wheels. 

39,864. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would not that be 
better than having an accident if you could avoid it 
in a case of emergency ?—We can do that by revers- 
ing; never mind the engine, never mind if you break 
the crank axle. 

39,865. Is not the act of reversing more likely to 
do injury to the working parts of the engine than 


_ applying breaks to the wheels >—No, certainly not. 


39,866. Is it not an advantage to have the power of 
stopping the engines of goods and mineral trains when 
there is so little break power attached to them ?—I 
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should sooner reverse my engine; the extra wear and 


tear on the tires would be something tremendous. 

39,867. (Mr. Ayrton.) As there is no steam ap-« 
plied, you simply put the breaks on the wheels; is 
not that so?—But it would just have the same effect, 
you would very soon knock the engine to pieces. 


39,868. Do you mean as a consequence of putting — i 


on breaks ?—Yes, if they skidded. 


39,869. But supposing they did not skid?—Then] — 


would sooner reverse the engine. 

39,870. Why, it would do less harm ?—I think 
not. 
39,871. (Chairman.) Are the Commissioners to un- 
derstand that the damage to be apprehended from 
reversing the engine would be simply what might 
arise to the crank axle, would it not injure the wheels ? 
—It might hurt the wheels. 


39,872. Are we to understand that the crank axles — 


would be exposed to the same danger from the ap- 
plication of the break ?—Yes, and the coupling rods, 
too. 

39,873. (Mr. Ayrton.) It does not appear to me to 
be the same proposition in mechanics, it strikes me 
that the results are entirely different ?—I cannot see 
that at all. You use your crank pin as your break 
practically, and then it is just as likely to twist off the 
axle. 

39,874. (Mr. Harrison.) Have you never applied 
breaks to ordinary engines for express trains P—No. 
We have on the Metropolitan, and on all the’ tank 
engines. pypeh- ’ 

39,875. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you suffer much from 
that >—Yes, there is great wear and tear. 

39,876. Do you suffer by injury done to crank axles 
from using breaks in other engines ?—In all the 
engines running, comparatively speaking, at slow 
speeds. 

39,877. (Mr. Harrison.) Are you aware that on 
the North-eastern line for years past breaks have 
been applied to all the express engines P—Yes. I have 
seen them, but I say that on an emergency I would 
just as soon reverse my engine. 

39,878. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does not it occur to you 
that all the trouble which you complain of arises from 
reversing the engine, and not from putting the break 
on the tire ?>—No. I say that with coupled engines, 
if you put a break on the tire you are very liable to 
snap the coupling rods. It is just a question of one 
of two evils—in the one case you can reverse the 
engine—we put on reversing screws on all the engines, 
and use them practically as a break on an emergency. 

39,879. What is the mechanical force that could 
snap the coupling rods ?—The pressure of the steam 
on the pistons, overcoming the adhesion of the wheels 
as in slipping on the break blocks; getting hold of one 
pair of wheels before the other when breaks are 
applied to coupled engines. 

39,880. '( Chairman.) With regard to coupled wheels, 
I suppose that a break on both the pairs of wheels 
would to some extent diminish the danger of breaking 
the coupling rod ?—One may hold a little more than 
the other; I may say that on the Metropolitan line 
we had to change every coupling rod on the engines, 

89,881. In those cases were breaks applied to both 
wheels ?—To all the wheels. I do not think there is 
one pair of coupling rods on the Metropolitan line 
that were on the day that: the line was opened, but 
we have put stronger ones.. ; 

39,882. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have they failed >— 
They are very often bent. 

39,883. (Chairman.) Do you still use breaks for 
the engines on the Metropolitan railway >—Yes; We 
have a break on all of them. 

39,884. Do you medn in cases of emergency, or is 
that done constantly >—Constantly but gradually ; not 
to the full extent. 

39,885. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Mr. Findlay told us 
that with regard to the express trains, which are now 
run on the London and North-western line, it is to 
about two-thirds of the weight of the carriages that 
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break power is applied, and in addition to that they 
have breaks on the tenders ?—Yes. 

, 39,886. Have you tried any experiments on those 
trains in order to ascertain within what space a train 
so made up will stop running at the ordinary express 
speed of 50 miles an hour ?—No, we have not made 
any actual experiments except in the case of one 
train that was sent to Newark. I mean except in 
the everyday working, when we have had to use 
breaks on an emergency. 

39,887. In what space do you consider you could 
pull up such a train as I have described on the level, 
running at 50 miles an hour ?—I should think 500 
yards. 

39,888. Have there been several cases in which 
accidents have been prevented in consequence of the 
use of continuous breaks ?>— Yes. 

89,889. Can you give us any details of those 
accidents. ‘There was one, I believe, at Rhode ?—I 
have not got the details of that with me, but there 
are three or four others, and I have brought two or 
three drivers, who were on the trains, and who could 
explain that there would have been accidents if it 
had not been for using the continuous breaks. 

39,890. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any accurate measure- 
ments been taken in those cases ?—They have not; 
but I told the driver, who was in the accident at 
Nuneaton, to go to Nuneaton yesterday, and ascertain 
as near as he could within what space he pulled up, 
and he makes out that it was something under 400 
yards. We had there a continuous break on three 
sections, and he tripped the break from the two first 
sections from the engine, and the third was under 
the control of the guard. 

39,891. How soon was the break applied ?>—I 
cannot say. ‘ 

39,892. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was it put on the 
wheel ?—I could not ascertain. 

39,893. (Mr. Galt.) Was it on a falling gradient ? 
—It was nearly level. 

39,894. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Did the driver apply 
the break in each of those cases of accidents >—The 
driver reversed his engine in the Nuneaton case. It 
was in very bad weather; it was snowing at the 
time. 

39,895. Did he reverse his engine before he ap- 
plied the breaks, or after ?—I should think he would 
have tripped the break first. 

39,896. (Chairman.) Was there no independent 
evidence with regard to the speed at which the train 
was travelling when the breaks were put on ?—I 
think the driver said that he was going at the rate of 


85 miles an hour. 


39,897. Can you depend, do you think, upon his 
accuracy as to that ?—Yes, I think so, but he was 
wrong in the distance. He said in his report 290 
yards. 

39,898. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What was the nature 
of the accident that was avoided?—A train was 
crossing on to the Coventry branch. It is a 
junction. 

39,899. Was the signal against him, or did he see 
it himself ?—There was something wrong with the 
distant signal—it was off—his first indication was 
seeing the home signal at danger. 

89,900. And he pulled up, and so avoided the 
collision altogether ?—-Yes. 

39,901. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that there 
would be any risk of injury to passengers if all the 
continuous breaks were suddenly applied ?—I do not 
think that there would be any fatal accidents ; people 
might be pitched off their seats. It is very rough 
riding when all the breaks are put on. 

39,902. (Mr. Galt.) On the occasion of all the 
trials at Newark, was not the whole of the power put 
on in each case ?—Yes, and our train was said to be 
the best of the lot.. I mean for steadiness. 

89,903. I think you say that the effect would be 
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that all the people would be knocked together P—I 
believe there were two or three people knocked about 
together there. 

39,904. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think the result of 
the experiment was to show that the merit of your 
break consists in its more instantaneous application 
than any other break ?—I do not think that there is 
very much difference in that. I think by the time 
we had wound up our chain the vacuum break would 
have formed its vacuum, or the air break would have 
passed the air into the pipes. Ido not think there 
was much difference between any of them. 

39,905. If you were giving directions to people 
under you to apply a system of break power, how 
would you give them; would it be by telling them 
that they were to make up their engines and trains so 
as to stop within a certain number of yards, or that 
they should so arrange their trains that they should 
have a certain amount of break power, with reference 
to the number of carriages on wheels ?—That does 
not come under me; that comes under the traffic 
managers. As arule, our main line trains are fitted 
with continuous breaks; the Manchester and Liver- 
pool sections have each a continuous break ; that is to 
say, each section has a continuous break. 

39,906. (Mr. Harrison to Mr. Bore.) How long 
do you think it would take you to alter the whole of 
your carriage stock, and to put breaks on all the 
carriages ?—I am told that it can be done at the rate 
of eight in a week. I have done 567 already, includ- 
ing the west coast stock. d 

39,907. (Chairman.) That is to say, the Caledonian 
stock ?—Yes, it is joint property. 

39,908. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would there be 
much difficulty in increasing their number ? 

(Mr. Webb.) We have most of our important trains 
fitted now. 

(Mr. Bore.) I think we have as many fitted up as 
we require for the main-line service. 

89,909. If it was thought desirable to extend the 
use of the continuous break to all the trains, could 
you expedite the operation of fitting them up ?—Yes, 
if it was necessary. 

39,910. Can you give us the number of carriages 
that are fitted with the continuous break out of 
5,000 ?—567. 

39,911. If it were necessary to complete the re- 
mainder of carriages by fitting them with breaks, 
how long would it take you to carry out that change ? 
—I could do it in four or five years. 

39,912. (Mr. Galt.) Would it be on account of the 
difficulty of obtaining workmen that you could not do 
it in a quicker time ?—Workmen are very scarce ; 
they are very difficult to obtain, and it is very 
difficult to 
of them. 

89,913. Does anything depend upon the wages 
that they receive >—Not in any degree. 

39,914. Did I rightly understand you to say that 
it. would take four or five years to complete the whole 
of the trains on the London and North-western 
Railway ? — Yes; making all the exertions we 
could. 

39,915. Do you mean with the workmen that 
you now have ?—No, I should have to employ double 
or treble the number of hands to do it. 

39,916. (Mr. Harrison to Mr. Webb.) Would 
there be any difficulty at all in undertaking to apply 
such an amount of break power to any of your trains 
that from the moment of the application of the break 
you could stop a train in 500 yards ?—I think that 
under ordinary circumstances you might pull up a 
train in about that distance. 

39,917. (Mr. Galt.) That is to say, on a fair 
gradient ?—Yes. 

39,918. And in good weather ?—Yes. 

39,919. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any complaints been 
made that there is a difficulty in taking your break 
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off >—There were complaints, but we have got over 
them. Ido not think that that is a matter of any 
great importance. If you can stop the train you can 
soon get the break off. If, in the first instance, the 
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men could not get it over because they. did not 


understand it they now’ understand it perfectly 
well. : 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Joun C. Park examined. 


39,920. (Chairman.) You are superintendent of 
the rolling stock on the North London Railway ?— 
Yes. 

39,921. Have you had continuous breaks working 
regularly on that line during the last 12 months ?— 
We have had continuous breaks at work on the line 
for LO years, but the question probably refers to the 
most improved kind of break. 

39,922. Yes, the break that you regularly work 
with the trains in daily use ?—We are now altering 
the old style of Clark’s break into the new, which is 
in every respect like that which is used on the 
London and North-western Railway, with this dif- 
ference, however, that the friction of the break on the 
wheel is brought to bear upon the axle by pulling the 
lever instead of letting it go the other way, but the 
principle is the very same. 

39,923. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the general 
result; does it work satisfactorily >—Most  satis- 
factorily. 

39,924. Does it work steadily >—Yes, and very 
economically. We have had it now at work since 
April 1874, and the number of stops that we have 
had since then have been 850,000. 

39,925. (Chairman.) Is this break used on the 
occasion of stopping at every station ?—Yes. 

39,926. Partially, or with full power ?—Partially ; 
we only apply one half of the break power. 

39,927. Are the wheels usually skidded?—No; 
they are occasionally skidded, but asa rule they are 
not skidded. 

39,928. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you keep the 
other half of the power in reserve ?>—Yes, one half 
of itis in the hands of the driver, and the other is 
in the hands of the guard. 

39,929. Have you a break on your engines as well 
on that railway ?—Yes. 

39,930. How is the break applied on the engine ?— 
The break is applied by break locks. I am now 
applying the hydraulic break on the wheels of the 
engine ; that is done by admitting steam ; it is a break 
block acting on the driving and training wheels of 
the engine. 

39,931. How long have you had the break block 
working on the engines ?—For many years. 


39,932. Does it work satisfactorily >—Very much 
so. 

39,933. Have you ever had any break down ?—No. 

39,934. Have any crank axles given way ?—No. 

39,935. Have you had the breaks sometimes put 
on very tight in case of accidents ?—No, I cannot 
say so. 

39,936. I mean so as to skid the wheels ?—No; 
the break gear is so proportioned that it will not 
skid the wheels. We do not give the man sufficient 
power to do so. 

39,937. Still it is a very powerful break in his 
hands, and works satisfactorily ?—Yes. 

39,938. You do not think that it does parts of the 
engine any harm ?—-Not in our experience. 

39,939. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the maximum 
speed at which you apply the break to the engine ?— 
25 miles an hour. 

39,940. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Should you feel any 
difficulty in applying it when the train is going at a 
higher speed, say 40 or 45 miles an hour ?—No. 

39,941. Are your engines coupled engines ?—\es, 
with four wheels. 

39,942. Do you apply the break blocks to all the 
four wheels ?—Yes, 

39,943. (Chairman.) Are they tank engines P—- 
Yes. 

39,944. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there any difli- 
culty in keeping the pressure tolerably even on the 
four wheels ?>—No, they are all well weighted, and 
the pressure is equalized. 

39,945. You do not find from the inequality of the 
wearing of the break blocks that the pressure comes 
unevenly on the tires >—No. 

39,946. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any contrivance by 
which you get uniform pressure on two sets of wheels ? 
—Yes, it is equal, I think; it is almost equal every 
way. 

39,947. ‘There ought then to be no strain brought 
on to the driving bar?—No, the retarding force is 
equal on both’ sets of wheels. 

39,948. Have you ever had any complaint from 
passengers on account of the suddenness with which 
the breaks are applied ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Witiiam Stawpenrt, Peter Ciow, and R. Reeve examined. 


39,949. (Chairman to Stawpert.) Are you and 
Clow both engine-drivers to passenger trains on the 
London and North-western Railway ?>—Yes. 

39,950. (To Reeve.) Are you a guard to passenger 
trains ?—Yes. 

39,951. (To Stawpert.) Have you been in the 
habit of running trains in which the Clark break is 
used ?—Yes, ever since it was put on. 

39,952. How long is that ago?—I cannot say 
exactly. I do not remember the number of years, 
but I have been an engine-man for 16 years. 

39,953. At all events for several years ?—Yes. 

39,954. During the whole of that time has it been 
the practice not to use the break except at the first 
stoppage and in cases of emergency ?—It has been 
so. 
39,955. Can you give the Commissioners any idea 
of the number of times it has been used in cases of 
emergency ?—There have been plenty of cases which 
have occurred that we have not taken any note of, 
such as stopping ata station in bad weather. If we 
found that we could not stop, we have used it on 
those occasions.. I have only one ease in which I 


have taken a note of it, where I 


have used it to pre- 
vent an accident. 


39,956. Will you state what that case was ?—It 


happened at Nuneaton on the 1st of January in this 
ear. 

39,957. Will you describe to the Commissioners 
what occurred ?—We were going down with the ex- 
press at nine o’clock in the morning, and on arriving 
at Nuneaton (there was.a very heavy snowstorm on 
at the time), it would be. about 11.85 in the morning, 
and the distant signal was off, and as soon as I could 
perceive the home signal through the snow I found it 
was on, and I then reversed the engine and applied 
the patent break, and used the whistle for the other 


guards to apply their breaks, and we stopped in a- 


little over 300 yards with 14 coaches. A train was 
backing on to the Coventry branch, shunting for us, 
and I sent my-mate to the P.C. to ask him what 
he was doing with his distant signal,—it being off,— 
he said that it was not off, but my mate told him that 
it was, and he said, “ Well, I have been altering the 
“ links and tightening the wire up this morning, you 
“ had better tell them down at the station,” and I 


told them down at the station about it. It appears 


that the man had let his wire out 15 links instead of 


taking it up, and we found out that the signal was 
really off. ‘The company punished the man for having 
it off, and fined him. ‘That was the only occasion on 
which J have done it to prevent an accident, but I 
have applied the break in many instances to stop at 


stations. 


39,958. At what speed were you travelling on 
that occasion ?—About 35 miles an hour at Nun- 
eaton. 

39,959. Have you been over the ground since to 
ascertain the distance over which you ran before the 
stop took place ?—Yes, I went over the ground yes- 
terday, and measured it with a measuring tape. 

39,960. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) To how many car- 
riages did you apply the break yourself?—To three 
carriages. . 

39,961. What other carriages were there in the 
train which had breaks >—There were six others. 

39,962. Did the guards apply those breaks ?—Yes, 
there were three guards to the train, and each 
guard had three coaches with a patent break to the 
van. 

39,963. How many carriages were there with 


breaks ?— Nine with the patent break and three 


vans. 

39,964. There were 12 altogether ?—Yes, 12 car- 
riages had the break-power on. 

39,965. (Mr.Galt.) Were there many passengers in 
the carriages >—Yes. It is a train that runs in three 
different portions ; there is the South Wales portion 
which is attached from London bebind, the Liverpool 
portion in the middle, and the North portion next the 
engine. 

39,966. (Mr. Ayrton.) Could you tell by your own 
sensation whether the guards applied the other breaks 
simultaneously or how long after, or what the interval 
was ?—TI could tell when I applied the first lot under 
my charge, that is, the first three, when they applied 
theirs, because if we had not applied them full we 
could not have avoided a collision. 

39,967. You feel, do you not, a certain shock 
on the foot-plate when the break is applied >—Yes. 

39,968. Did it appear to you that they applied their 
breaks immediately after you had applied yours, or 
was there a perceptible interval ?—There was a little 
interval ; I called their attention to it by a sharp 
whistle, and I also called their attention to it by put- 
ting my break on; they can feel a perceptible shake 
from it as well as we can. 

39,969. What interval do you think there was 
before all the breaks were applied, how many seconds ? 
—It was not many, as we had not much distance to 


0. 
‘ 39,970. How many seconds should you say ?>—No 
longer than after they would feel the check ; it would 
take time for them to apply what was under their 
charge. 

39,971. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What was the first 
thing you did when you saw danger in front >—The 
first operation, when I found the home signal for the 
junction at danger, was to speak to my mate and to 
tell him to pull the lever of the patent break and then 
to reverse my engine, at the same time giving a sharp 
whistle, and then as soon as I had whistled suffici- 
ently I saw my maté pulling at the cord, and I turned 
round to help him in order to make sure. 

39,972. Within what distance did you succeed in 
avoiding running into the other train r—From the 
best of my recollection, from the time that it took 
place on the first of January, and I measured it 
yesterday, something between 80 and 90 yards. 

39,973. That is from your own engine to the train 


.that you would-have run into >—Yes._ 


39,974. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many yards was the 
actual distance from the point of alarm to the point 
of pulling up ?-—A little over 300 yards. 

39,975. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Was it a passenger 


train that was in front of you ?—No, it was an empty 


coal waggon train. 
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39,976. (Mr. Ayrton.) How far was the distant 
signal from the home signal ?—I should say it was 
1,000 yards, if not more. 

39,977. How could you be aware of the original 
point at which you saw the danger; were you 
coming round a curve, or anything like it, when the 
home signal came in sight?—The line is a little 
curved but not to hinder any sight, the country is as 
open as this table is. 

39,978. At what distance would you see the home 
signal ?—I do not suppose that I saw it at more than 
50 yards, I cannot say to 30 yards. There was a 
heavy storm at the time and we could not see it very 
far off, not inore than 50 or perhaps 100 yards. 

39,979. You only had that to check you; you had 
no other indication, and you were not able to discern 
that very accurately >—No. 

39,980. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Were you timed to 
stop at Nuneaton ?—Yes; the place where we should 
stop is 500 yards further north than where we did 
stop; we had only begun to slow a little. 

39,981. (Chairman.) You have mentioned that 
occasionally you have used the patent-break when 
you have found that you were likely to run past a 
station P—Yes. 

39,982. Were you the man to put it on, or did you 
whistle to the guard to do it ?—I put it on myself. 

39,983. Is there any difficulty in understanding the 
instructions as to the break; for instance, when it is 
said that “the patent breaks are not to be put on for 
‘* ordinary purposes, or for stopping a train entering 
“ a terminal station, but the guards must be on the 
** alert and apply them at once should the driver give 
“ the break whistle,” is it supposed that is for the 
guards ?—You will understand that in this case, with 
this particular train that I was working on this par- 
ticular day, the Ist January 1876, there were three 
different portions of the train with Clark’s patent 
break, one portion in my charge, and the other two 
portions in the charge of the other two guards. In 
my own portion I could put it on myself, and the 
guards put it on to their portion when I whistled. 

39,984. I am now referring to the general subject 
of patent breaks, as you mentioned that you had used 
the break in certain cases ; do you always put it on 
yourself, or whistle to the guards and let them put it 
on ?—If there is a connexion with the engine I will 
put it on myself to that part under my own charge, 
and if I do not find that that is sufficient, and there is 
any other portion of the train that has got it, 1 whistle 
to the guard for him to put it on. 

39,985. You have probably seen the “ Circular for 
Guards,” is there any separate circular for drivers >— 
None whatever. 

39,986. (Mr. Ayrton.) What number of seconds 
do you think generally elapse between your first 


intention to put on the break and the guards putting ~ 


on the break when they use the ordinary hand break. 
How long is it before the last guard has got his hand 
break on ?—If the last guard has nothing under his 
control but his hand-break, there is not that amount 
of weight that would enable us to tell when he put it 
on at all. 

39,987. When you have been using the continuous 
break, what interval of time is there between your 
beginning to use the break power, and the last guard 
using his break power; do you think you could 
count ten between the beginning and the end of the 
operation ?—-That is probably about all. 

39,988. (Chairman, to Mr. Clow.) Do you agree 
with what Stawpert has stated as to the general work- 
ing of the break, and the way you are expected to use 
it p—I do. 

39,989. Have you been present on any occasion 
when an accident has been prevented by the use of 
the break 2—Yes, on the 8rd of October I was work- 
ing the day 5 o’clock train, the Scotch express from 
Crewe to Euston, and on approaching Rugby the 
Trent Junction signals were off and,.the Leamington 
Junction signal at danger; on seeing this 1 blew the 
whistle and reversed the engine, and applied the patent 
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break. On ‘stopping I saw a goods train standing at 
the main-line signal Rugby coal yard. I think by 
means of the patent break a collision was averted. 

39,990. What was the distance when you pulled 
the train up between you and the train you might 
nave run into ?—About 50 yards. 

39,991. Was the train ahead of you standing still? 
—The goods train was just moving on when we 
stopped, the signals were lowered for it. 

39,992. Was it known that you were coming on, 
endeavouring to stop ?—-The people in the station did 
but those on the engine in command of the goods train 
would not know. 

39,993. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what speed were you 
going at the time ?—When I sighted the signal I 
was going at 40 miles an hour ; it “might have been'a 
little over. 

39,994. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Were you timed to 
stop there °—At Rugby? Yes. 

39,995. How far was it from the stopping station ? 
—A ‘mile from the stopping station. 

39,996. Had you begun to slow already ?—Yes, I 
had shut off steam before I sighted the signal for danger 
I had shut off steam and got the breaks screwed up 
as I usually do, because the signal being round a 
curve you cannot sight the signal so well as you might 
otherwise do. 

39,997. (Mr Ayrton.) How soon after you put on 
the breaks did the guards put on their breaks >—We 
applied the patent break, and, by the distance we 
pwied up in the guards must have apphed theirs at 
once on hearing my whistle. 4 

39,998. They did that on your blowing your danger 
whistle ?—Yes. 

39,999. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What number of 
carriages had you ?—Eleven. 

40,000. How many of them had the patent break ? 
—I could not say, but to the best of my recollection 
the patent break that I was in possession of was 
coupled to three coaches, the rear guard would have 
one attached to two or three coaches. 

40,001. (Chairman.) Had the intermediate guard 
any ’—There were only two guards. 

40,002. (Mr. Galt.) Could the guards have seen 
the obstruction ?—Yes, they could have seen the 
obstruction on looking out, but when they heard my 
whistle the first thing they would do would be to 
apply the break without looking for the danger 
signal. 

40,003. Have the break carriages on your line a 
window raised above the carriage, through which the 
guard can look out behind and before?—There is a 
projection on the side by which a8 guard can obtain 
his up and down view. 

40,004. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do the passengers complain 
of that operation of the break being put on so 
sharply ?—No, I do not suppose they know anything 
of it. 

40,005. Have you measured that distance of 50 
yards >—That is my idea. I have been that way 
scores of times since. 

40,006. What distance do you think you ran from 
the point where you began to put on the break to the 
point at which you stopped ?—I should think it 
would be from 400 to 500 yards, it might be 500 

ards. 

40,007. What weather was it?—It was a damp 
morning ; there had been a heavy fog during the night, 
and the’ rails were damp through the fog. 

40,008. (Wr. Galt.) Was it in coming round the 
curve that you saw the obstruction ?-—-Yes. Imme- 
diately I got round the curve; you cannot ‘sight the 
Leamington Junction signals till you are within about 
250 yards of them. There was a train shunting in 
the north end of the Rugby goods yard, and there 
beiny a little wind, the steam “of the engine ‘of that 
train was blowing right across so that it obliterated 
the view I should otherwise have had of the signals ; 
so 1 did not obtain so early a view of them as I 
ne have done if the engine had not been shunting 
there. 
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40,009. (Chairman, to Reeve.) Does your experience _ 
tally ‘with what has been said by the other witnesses — 
as to the working of the patent break ?—Yes. 

40,010. Have. you had any occasion to put on the 
patent break in such cases as have been described, 
where an accident might have occurred if it had not 
been put on ?—Not where an accident might have 
occurred except for its use, but I have applied it 
frequently. 

40,011. On what sort of occasions do you opal it 
—is it when the weather has made the rails slippery, 
or where there is some sudden obstruction >—When 
the signal is against me. 

40,012. Do you generally wait for the danger 
whistle before you put it on, or do you apply it from 
your own observation ?—If I see the danger signal 
or any obstruction I apply at at once myself, 

40,013. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you yourself, as a 
matter of fact, applied’ ‘the continuous break to a 
train without receiving any indication from the fore © 
part of the train ?—I have if I have seen an obstruc- 
tion, or if I have seen the signal. I work the Irish 
mail, and the last journey I went to Holyhead was 
on Saturday night with the 8.25. On approaching 
Rugby the signal was on ; the driver put on the break 
himself by a cord which he has, and which goes 
along a lot of carriages to the rear van. On seeing 
the signal he immediately applied the break ; had he 
not done so I should have done so, and ta doat LI was 
going to do it, when-up went the lever: 


40,014. Do-you recollect having applied the break 


when neither the driver nor anybody else in the 


train had applied the break—that is to say when you 
were the first person to apply the break from your 
own observation of some danger ?—I do not recollect 
such a case. ' 

40,015. (Mr. Galt.) By the action of the driver in 
that case the break was applied throughout the train 
to as many coaches as were fitted with it ?—Yes, to 
four. 

40,016. You could have applied it to the four also ? 
—Yes. 

40,017. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is your time much occupied 
by sorting parcels or anything of that sort during the 
journey ?—No, not at all. 

40,018. You have nothing whatever to do but to 
attend to outside matters—to look out for signals and 
so on?—-I have nothing to do but to look out for 
signals and keep the time of running of the train. 

40,019. Do you sit in a recess where you can see 
before you during daylight ?—Yes. 

40,020. You constantly sit there during your 
journey ?—Yes, the whole of the way. 

40,021. (Mr. Harrison.) Does a continuous break 
give you a great deal more confidence in working? 
—Certainly. 

40,022. (To Stawpert.) Do you find that also ?— 
I do indeed. 

40,023. (Sir J. L. Simmons to Reeve.) You like 
to have it in your own hands ?—We like to have it ; 
we can run with a great deal more confidence when 
we have the patent break under our charge. 

40,024. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you sooner have the 
patent, break fitted to. the whole train ?—If it can be 
fitted on to all the carriages so much the better. 

40,025. You: would like to /have the control of the 
break power throughout the train ?—Yes. 

40,026. (Chairman, to Stawpert.) You. do not 
object to the guard having also ‘a control >—Yes, 
I do. As’ far as my experience teaches me as a 
railway servant of nearly 27 years standing the break 
power belonging to the break is sufficient for the 
guard to enable him to hold the train at the station ; 
but as regards the power of stopping the train the 
engineman ought to have the sole control in his own 
hands. He sees the danger some time before he can 
get the attention of the guard. ' Sometimes in rough 
winds the guard cannot possibly hear the whistle, and 
for that reason I should like to have all the control of 
the break power in my own hands... 


q 
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40,027. (Mr. Galt.) Do not cases occur in which 


it might be desirable for the guard to have the 


control of the break power? For instance, the break- 
ing of an axle, which you could not see ?—The guard 
has a communication with us without the break 
power. ; 

40,028. You expressed an opinion that the whole 
of the break power should be in your hands ?—That 
is te say, with the exception of the guard’s own 
break. 

40,029. (Chairman.) And the communication with 
you ?—Yes. 
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40,030. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You do not like his 
having the power, as well as you, to put on the patent 
break P—No. I see the danger first. 

40,031. Supposing you have it, you object to his 
having it also, because, if I understand it rightly, the 
leading guard has the power of putting it on those 
three carriages as well as the driver; do you object to 
a having that power, provided you have it also ?— 

0. 

40,032. (Mr. Galt.) Assuming that he put it on 
when it was not absolutely wanted, there could not be 
a great deal of harm done ?—No. 


Mr. James ALLPorT further examined. 


_ 40,033. ( Chairman.) Will you give the Commis- 
sioners your opinion as to the requirements of a con- 
tinuous break ?—-Having tried a great number of 
breaks on the Midland, and having studied the various 
kinds of accidents that from time to time occur, I have 
been led to the .conclusion that ‘a break should fulfil 


. the following conditions. First, it should be capable of 


being applied either by the engine driver, or any 
guard with the train, Secondly, it should be as far 
as practicable instantaneous in its application, and 


- quick in releasing. Thirdly, it should apply itself, or 


be capable of being applied by the guard, in the event 
of a train breaking away. As regards that, I lay 
particular stress on its being able to apply itself in the 
case of a train breaking away, particularly where the 
gradients are difficult and long, such as we have on 
several parts of the Midiand, more especially through 
the Derbyshire district, where we have so many miles 
of 1 in 90, and again on the Settle and Carlisle 
Railway, where there are. 25 miles of 1 in 100, 
Fourthly, it should not be kept in reserve for neces- 
sity, but used for every stop the train makes, so as to 
ensure its efficiency when required. It is proposed to 
keep the break power in reserve, and only use it in 
case of necessity. I think that a thing which is only 
used occasionally when it is required is frequently 
found to get out of order. 

40,034. (Mr. Galt.) On one of the lines, I think 
the London and North-western, they use the extra 
power at the first station, and then: they do not use it 
afterwards. It is used constantly but once on every 
journey, would you call that using it occasionally >—I 
am afraid that that is not a sufficient test of its 
efficiency. It is very well to say that.a driver will 
use it at the first station or so, but when he knows 
that if is not in constant use for the purpose of 
stopping a train in the ordinary service of that train, 
T fear that in the course of time it will get out of use. 
That is to say, the driver will get negligent of it, and 
use the ordinary break. My experience is, that if 
you do not use the break for every stoppage of the 
train, it gradually gets out of use. 

40,035. ( Chairman.) On the other hand, assuming 
that there was an instruction given to the railway 
servants not to use the break habitually, but to use it 
on occasions which.,were rather more urgent than 
usual, such as the signal being against them, they 
would use it to that extent ?—Yes, but, as I say, if it 
once gets disused, you may find that it is in a state of 
inefficiency when it is required to be used. 
~ 40,036. On many occasions it is found desirable to 
put up distant-danger signals, though there may be 
no urgent danger. Under those circumstances the 
drivers and guards would use the break ?—No doubt 
they would, whether the break was habitually used 
once on the journey, or at every station, they would 
equally apply the break when they saw those danger 
signals, ‘aos f 

40,037. So that it would come to be an average 
use several times every week in the same train ?—It 
might not. ! 

40,038. Il am rather basing that remark on evidence 
which we have had from ‘the London and North- 
western Railway Company ?—Working on the block 
system, we do not find, except in case of acccident or 
some unforeseen delay, that the breaks are used, 


except for the purpose of stopping the train at each 
station. 

40,039. (Mr. Galt.) You do not think the use of 
it once on every journey enough to keep the break 
in a state of efficiency ?—I think not. If the con- 
tinuous break is used at all I should prefer}secing 
it used for every stoppage that the train has to 
make. 

40,040, It would appear that the use which is 
made of it on the London and North-western Railway 
is somewhat analogous to having a severe curbing 
rein to pull up a horse—the rein lies loose, and in 
case of emergency it is used ?—I think it ought to be 
used for every stoppage of the train. 

40,041. (Chairman.) Are there any other points 
affecting the working of breaks which you would like 
to bring under our notice >—We have several trains 
fitted with a continuous break. After a good deal of 
experience we have adopted the Westinghouse break, 
and as far as our experience goes I think it has 
been successful. We have eight Pullman trains, 
which haye run 2,563 trips, covering 207,000 miles, 
from August the 16th, 1875, to February the 29th, 
1876, besides shorter trains. The break has been in 
use now about two years. 

40,042. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the Pullman train, is the 
break all through the train ?—Yes ; it is what they 
call the Westinghouse Automatic break, and if the 
train were to break loose in three or four places, each 
part would have its break attached, and would stop. 

40,043, Hach guard’s van has the automatic reser- 
voir ?>—Each guard’s van has it, and each carriage has 
it. If a carriage breaks loose, the break is applied 
without the guard having to apply it. 

40,044. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are all your trains 
fitted up with the continuous break ?—No, we have 
paid particular attention to the working of the con- 
tinuous break every day since last August, and the 
superintendent has the return of the action of the 
break every day since that time. 

40,045. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you improved the 
break since you first took it in hand ?—We have not 
improved it at all. The Westinghouse break originally 
used was a very simple compressed air break, it has 
been improved from time to time, until it is now 
called the automatic break, which practically applies 
itself to every carriage. If a train was broken into 
as many pieces as carriages, each carriage would be 
stopped. 

40,046. (Mr. Galt.) How long has that break been 
in operation upon your line ?—The automatic break 
has only been in operation since last August, but the 
first break has been in operation about two years or 
two and a half years. 

40,047.. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you extending the 
automatic break now through your system ?—No ; 
we are simply waiting for the report of this Com- 
mission, 

40,048. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you had any 
reports made to you with regard to accidents having 
been avoided by the use of this continuous break ?— 
Yes, there have been, one or two such cases; one 
especially, which might have been a serious accident 
if it had not been for the break. 

40,049. Where was that?— Between Derby and 
Leicester. 
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40,050. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you call to mind any 
other oceasion when it has been found to be cf great 
value 2—I cannot go so far as to say that accidents 
have been avoided ; but the action of the break has 
been, so far as my experience goes, very satisfactory ; 
by means of it trains are pulled up in a short time. 

40,051. Haye you had any accident to any train 
in which that break was used? — We had an 
accident, which no break in the world would have 
prevented, with the Pullman night train. A goods 
train going down from London broke down, and before 
any communication could be made by the signalman, 
or before the guard could get to the signal box, the up 
train had got into the block in the dead of the night, 
and got into this débris. 4 

40,052. That was an accident showing the weak 
point of the block system, that system affording no 
safeguard against anything getting on the line between 
two blocks ?—That must be applicable to any system 
of working unless you have a man at every quarter of 
a mile. 

40,053. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do you see any 
objection to the rule being laid down that all trains 
should be capable of being pulled up within a given 
distance ?—I should not object to that. I think any 
train might be pulled up within 300 or 400 yards if 
each of the carriages was supplied with a break. 

40,054. (Chairman.) Or if a break were applied to 
a certain number of carriages, I presume, according to 
the speed at which the train generally travelled >— 
With this continuous break, the moment it is applied 
every carriage has the break applied to it. 

40,055. That is to say supposing it is fitted through 
the train P—Yes. : 

40,056. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You consider that it 
would tend to safety in railway travelling if those 
means of stopping the train were supplied in the case 
of every train ?—I do. 

40,057. (Mr. Galt.).There is no inconvenience 
arising from the use of the continuous break, is there ? 
—I do not know of any. I generally travel by the 
Pullman train, in which the continuous break has 
been used now for a long time, and I bave never 
found any inconvenience from it. 

40,058. Nor heard any complaints?—No. On the 
contrary it requires an experienced person to know 
when the break is on until the train comes very 
nearly to a stand ; then you can hear it. 

40,059. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the Pullman carriages 
worked through long distances, or are they liable to 
be disconnected, and attached to other carriages on 
branch lines, and so on?—We have not at present 
a sufficient number of carriages to connect with 
branches. We have one train each way from Brad- 
ford to London and back, and we have a train between 
Liverpool and London, and we connect carriages from 
Manchester with that train.! 

40,060. (Mr. Galt.) Would you see ‘any objection 
to making it obligatory that every passenger train 
should nave a continuous break ?—That is rather a 
difficult question. 1 do not think the companies 
would really require any obligation to be put on them 
if a good break could be adopted generally. 

40,061. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It would be a long 
time before you could apply it generally throughout 
your whole system ?—It would take a considerable 
time. 

40,062. Three or four years ?—Yes, I should think 
it would. 

40,063. (Chairman.) That is to say, applying it 
to every portion of the system, branch lines and all? 
—I do not think it would be necessary to apply it in 
the case of every branch line. I do not think we 
could apply it all over our system in three or four 
years if all the companies were applying it at the 
same time, because there would be such a demand for 
whatever break was adopted that it would be almost 


. impossible to supply the materials in that time. 


40,064. That is assuming that the same kind of 
break was adopted at the same time, but supposing 
it was only a continuous break ?—Assuming we 
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adopted the Westinghouse break, and supposing the 


London and North Western adopted some other, and ’ 


the Great Northern Company some other, of course it 
would not take so long. 

40,065. There would not be such a pressure P—No. 

40,066. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you attribute much im- 
portance to all the companies using one kind of break ? 
—I think it is important that they should. 

40,067. Do you think they should aim at that ?— 
I think so, because there must be an interchange of 
carriage stock with most of the larger companies. 

40,068. Do you look to the action of the committee 
that has been appointed by the companies to settle 
rules and regulations as tending to bring about a 
uniform system?—Yes, I do. I am glad you have 
mentioned that, because, as is well known to the Com- 
missioners, each company has. had its own rules and 
regulations for a long timé past. Some of us have 
thought it very desirable that uniformity should exist ; 
and the superintendents have been instructed to meet 
with a view to devise a general book of rules. They 
have been at work upon it now about 18months. They 
have completed their labours, and a week ago the 
general managers held a special meeting to consider 
them, and they confirmed those rules, and a special 
meeting of railway directors is to be called, I believe, 
this week or next week for the purpose of considering 
them, and I have no doubt those rules and regulations 
will be generally adopted by the whole of the railway 
companies of England. 

40,069. Do you consider it an important element 
that some uniform system of break power should be 
generally applied ?—I think it is very desirable that 
it should be uniform, because most of the large 
companies must exchange traffic stock ‘with each 
other. So it is very desirable that there should be 
uniformity. 

40,070. Do you think it would be a misfortune if in 
trying to hurry on the settlement of the question of 
break power, that consideration was entirely dis- 
regarded, and everybody was compelled to apply some 
break, without its being the same sort of break ?— 
If the same sort of break power were not generally 
adopted, it would cause great inconvenience at the 
various junctions. 

40,071. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think the railway 
companies would be willing that the question of the 
best form of break should be referred to any tribunal 
which they might constitute amongst themselves, and 
the use of that break should be made obligatory on all 
the companies ?—I do not think that it requires any 
compulsion. I believe that the companies themselves 
would take the matter up without any obligation on 
the part of Parliament, 

40,072. I do not suggest that Parliament should 
say what the break should be, but that the companies 
should agree among themselves what the break should 
be, or that some tribunal appointed by the companies 
should decide it, and that the adoption of the break so 
selected should then be obligatory on the whole of the 
companies?—I believe it would be time for that 
question to be considered when it was found that the 
companies were not willing to act in aecord. 

40,078. Are they taking active steps now to come 
to some agreement upon this subject ?—Not upon this 
subject. 

40,074. This is the most pressing subject, is it not ? 
—We have been waiting for the Report of this Com- 
mission. 

40,075. On the other hand it might be said we are 
waiting to hear the opinions of the officials of the 
various railway companies >—You have the means of 
collecting their opinions, I tell you frankly as far as 
the Midland Company is concerned, in applying the 
break power to the carriages for the Settle and Car- 
lisle line, the order was only given a fortnight ago, 
because we have been expecting the Report trom the 
Commission. 

40,076. So far as your own individual opinion is 
concerned, would you consent to leave the question to 
be decided by some competent tribunal >—No ; because 
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my experience is, that anything that is really good, 
the companies of their own freewill have always been 
willing to adopt. — 

40,077. Have not all the companies different views 
with regard to this question which we are now dis- 
cussing ?—They may have. And when new inven- 
tions are being introduced there must necessarily be a 
difference of opinion with respect to them; but I 
think that it would be a very dangerous thing if at 
the instigation of some tribunal, a crude invention 
that might work very well in a model, or which might 
work very well for two or three months, should be 
required to be used by all the companies. If in the 
course of 12 months it should be found ineflicient, 
the cost that would have been incurred by the com- 
panies would have been very great, and the expendi- 
ture would be rendered quite useless. 

40,078. You object to any compulsory power ?— 
I do. 

. 40,079. (Mr. Harrison.) That is as to settling the 
particular break that ought to be used ?—Yes. 

40,080. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Would you have the 
same objection to compulsion to the extent of requiring 
that there should be the means of pulling up your 
train within a giveh distance ?—I should not object 
to that, I think it is most important to be able to stop 
the train within a given time. 

40,081. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any idea what 
sort of distance ought to be prescribed for all the 
trains in the United Kingdom ?—Of course you must 
take the varying circumstances of the lines into con- 
sideration. You can stop a train on a level line very 
much sooner than on a gradient of 1 in 200, and you 
can stop a train on a gradidnt of 1 in 200 in less time 
than you can on a gradient of 1 in 108, and so on. 

40,082. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Does not that point 
to travelling at a lower speed on a steep incline so as 
to give the same relative safety ?—I think not; I do 
not think that you can ever accomplish that. 

40,083. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you were giving directions 
to all your subordinates with reference to managing 
and marshalling your trains throughout your system, 
would you give a direction that they should so manage 
and marshal the trains that they should pull up in a 
certain number of yards, or would you give them 
directions that they should put on a certain quantity 
of break power with reference to the number of 
wheels?—If you adopt the continuous break on all 
the carriages it matters not how many carriages you 
put on the trains. 

40,084. There would be no direction required in 
that case?—None; and it is desirable that there 
should be none, because the exigencies of the traffic 
are such that at the last moment you may have to 
put on three or four carriages toa train. You want 
some elastic principle that will accommodate itself to 
all kinds of trains. 

40,085. Iam assuming in the question I put that 
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40,097. (Chairman.) We have asked you to 
attend to give any statements with reference to the 
working of the continuous break on the Midland 
system, more especially with reference to any alterations 
which have been made, or the results of any experi- 
ments which have been carried out since the experi- 
ments were conducted at Newark last year. Have 
any alterations been made in the breaks now in use 
on the Midland. 

(Mr. Needham.) We have made no experiments 
since those experiments at Newark. There have been 
some slight alterations in the particular mode of 
applying the Westinghouse break, but that is all. 

(Mr. Johnson.) There has not been much alteration 
in the break since the Newark trials. 

40,098. There has been no alteration having 
reference to the special mode of applying it ?—No. 

40,099. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had you automatic breaks 
at the trial ?—Yes. 

40,100. (Chairman, to Mr. Needham.) With 
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you have not automatic breaks on all the carriages, 
but that you have a certain quantity of break power, 
and that you are giving directions to your sub- 
ordinates as to marshalling trains. Would the direc- 
tions which you would give be that they should have 
so much break power in proportion to the length of 
the train, or that they should so arrange the train 
that they should be able to pull up in a certain number 
of yards >—We have for many years laid down a rule 
that there shall be so many break vans, according to 
the number of carriages in the train, and that rule 
would be continued unless we adopted the continucus 
break, in which case it would be unnecessary. 

40,086. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider it necessary 
or desirable to have the continuous break applied to 
trains travelling at 25 or 30 miles 9» hour, as well 
as to express trains ?—I think it is desirable, if you 
can adopt the continuous break, to have it on the 
whole of the carriage stock, because a carriage running 
30 miles to day may be in a train to-morrow running 
60 miles; you cannot keep the carriages to one 
particular train. 

40,087. (Mr. Harrison.) There are many branches 
where you would not consider it necessary to put on 
the continuous break ?—Quite so. 

40,088. (Mr. Ayrton.) And there are some branches 
on which it would be particularly desirable that the 
continuous break should be used ?—No doubt. 

40,089. ( Chairman.) The companies would know 
on which parts of their system it would be necessary 
to apply it ?—Yes. 

40,090. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you considered the 
propriety of making any rule as to engines having 
breaks upon them?—I am strongly in favour of 
engines having breaks. 

40,091. Have you applied them extensively to the 
Midland engines ?—Not extensively ; we are applying 
them. A fortnight ago an order was given for a 
certain number of engines to be supplied with this 
break for the working of the Settle and Carlisle. 

40,092. (Chairman.) And the tenders as well ?— 
Yes. 

40,093. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the case of all your 
trains which have the Westinghouse break, is there a 
Westinghouse break on the tender as well >—Yes, and 
a screw break also. 

40,094. They have it on the tender?—Yes, lL 
believe so. 

40,095. (Mr. Harrison.) Assuming it were thought 
desirable that any distance should be fixed within 
which, under ordinary circumstances, a train should 
be brought up by the application of the break, should 
you consider 500 yards too short a distance ?—No, 
that would not be too short a distance. 

40,096. (Stir J. L. Simmons.) You would even 
make it a little shorter?—They might be stopped in 
a shorter distance, if you took 500 yards as the 
maximum you would be on the right side. 
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reference to working the break, is it in use on a large 
number of trains for ordinary purposes, such as 
stopping at the stations where the train is timed to 
stop ?—We have it in daily use on eight trains, it 
is used in every stop the train makes. 


40,101. Have you the break in any other trains 
where it is not used habitually but in a case of 
emergency P—No. 


40,102. Can you give us any instances where, as 
far as you can judge, an accident has been averted by 
the use of the continuous break >—We have had one 
or two cases reported to us in which the driver was 
able to prevent an accident by the use of the con- 
tinuous break which he would not have been able 
to do if he had not had the break. 

40,108. Have those cases been formally inquired 
into >—Yes, inquiry would be made into them by the 
inspector of the district. The question was whether 
the driver was running ata greater speed than per- 
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haps he would have been running at if he had not 
had the break. é 

40,104. Your evidence upon that point would be 
more of a general kind; that is to say, you think it 
very desirable that express trains should be fitted up 
with some sort of continuous break ?—That is my 
opinion. . 

40,105. (Chairman, io Mr. Johnson.) With regard 
to the application of the break, have you formed any 
opinion as to the person on the train by whom it 
should be employed ?—I think the driver should have 
the power of putting on the break. Be 

40,106. To the exclusion of the guard, or in addition 
to the guard ?—The guard should also have the power. 

40,107. Directly, or by communicating by another 
signal ?>—He should have the power of putting it on 
directly. I think of the two, it is more important 
that the power of putting on the break should be in 
the hands of the driver than in the hands of the 
guard. 

(Mr. Needham.) I think so too. 

40,108. Have you heard of any complaints from 
passengers, or others, where the breaks have been put 
on with unusual suddenness -—No. 

40,109. (Lo Mr. Needham.) Supposing a train to 
be travelling at a high speed, and approaching a signal 
which is at danger, would the driver be expected to 
put on the whole of the break power so far as it was 
under his control ?—Certainly, ifhe found it necessary. 

40,110. Is there any restriction as to putting on full 
power? 

(Mr. Johnson.) No. 

40,111. It is left: to the discretion of the drivers ?—- 
les: 

40,112. Have you found that work satisfactorily ?—~ 
Yes, I think so. 

40,113. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you made any experi- 
ments since the experiments at Newark ? 

(Mr. Needham.) No, we have not. 

(Mr. Johnson.) Not with the continuous break. 

40,114. You have no more accurate information as 
regards the time or the distance within which you can 
bring up a train at any given speed than you got from 
the experiments at Newark ? 

(Mr. Needham.) No, we have nothing to add to 
the results of those experiments. 

40,115. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Needham.) Do you think 
it necessary that any further experiments should be 
carried out?—No, the bearings of the case are 
accurately known, and I think there is nothing to be 
learnt by any further experiments. The Newark 
experiments are generally looked upon as having been 
tolerably exhaustive. 

40,116. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any couplings or other 
details of the Westinghouse break given way during the 
last six months ?>—There have been occasional failures, 
but I believe they have been very occasional. We 
have run trains for a considerable distance which have 
been fitted with it. Broadly speaking, it has worked 
very satisfactorily. 

40,117. In the case where failures occurred did 
the automatic break act perfectly well, so as to not 
cause any inconvenience in working the trains >—The 
automatic break has worked well so far as we have 
tried it. 

40,118. Have you had any breaks-down of the 
machinery in the middle of the train, or in other 
parts of the train, during the period you have been 
working the Westinghouse break ?>—We have had a 
few cases where the break failed from various causes, 
but we have had no break-down involving any acci- 
dent to the train; some little part may have given 
way, but it has not been such a failure as to interfere 
with the working of the train. Occasionally there 
has been some little difficulty in releasing the blocks 
that press against the wheels. There have been little 
casualties of that kind, but nothing involving any 
accident to the train. 

40,119, What I was asking you was this, whether 
accidents which may have occurred in the breaks 
under particular carriages in the train have had the 
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effect of preventing the use of the break power 


throughout the train, or whether you have found the 


automatic break available throughout the train ?— 
There have been cases where a part of the break has 
failed, and in consequence the break throughout the 
whole train has become unworkable. 

40,120. (Sir J L. Simmons.) Would it continue 

unworkable throughout the remainder of the trip ?— 
It would in most cases. It all depends upon the 
nature of the casualty. 
_ 40,121. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you have an automatic 
reservoir at the end of each carriage, so long as there 
is any air in that you ought to be able to work the 
tail end of the train. 

(Mr. Johnson.) Where a coupling has broken away 
it has been with the ordinary Westinghouse break ; 
it has not been with the automatic break, and there: 
fore the breaking away of thé coupling disabled the 
train for the whole of the rest of the journey. Had 
that taken place in the case of the automatic break 
there would have been break power applicable to the 
portion of the train that was severed. 

40,122. So long as there was air to go on with -— 
Yes. 

40,128. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Needham.) Have you 
had experience of many other kinds of breaks ?— 
Not a great many. 

40,124. What other breaks have you had expe- 
perience of ?>—-We have made some. few trials of 
Clark’s break, and we have had a train fitted with 
the hydraulic break, Barker’s break as it is called. 

40,125. Do you find the Westinghouse break 
superior to those ?—As far as my experience goes 
the Westinghouse break is superior to any other that 
we have tried. . 

40,126. (Lo Mr. Johnson.) What is your opinion 
with regard to the Westinghouse break as}compared 
with others ?—I think the Westinghouse break works 
fairly well; I may say it works very well. 

40,127. (Chairman.) Have you had occasion to 
notice the action of many other continuous breaks ?— 
Yes, I have seen several others. 

40,128. (Mr. Galt.) Is there any other which you 
think better than the Westinghouse break ?—I think 
the Westinghouse break will work as well as any other 
—most of them will work well if kept in order—but 
itis more complicated than I think it should be. 

40,129. There are two qualifications for a break— 
one is bringing up-a train in as short a time as 
possible, and the other is keeping in good order 
without’ much trouble. Do you consider that the 
Westinghouse break is superior in both those respects 
to any other break ?—I consider that simplicity is 
one of the great essentials of a continuous break, if it 
is to be generally adopted. 

40,130. Do you think the Westinghouse break is 
simpler in its working and less liable to accident than 
other breaks, or do you’ think it is more complex in 
its working and more liable to accident than other 
breaks ?-—It is more complicated in its working, and 
therefore more likely to fail than a simpler break. 

40,131. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You. prefer some 
other break ?—I should not recommend. the Westing- 
house break for adoption—-not because it will not 
work, for it will work well, but it requires so much 
looking after, and it is so complicated that I should 
prefer some simpler system. 

40,132. As a matter of fact, does it often fail >— 
It has failed. 

40,133. Frequently >—I would not say frequently. 
It requires a great deal of attention and repair; a 
considerable amount of attention has to be paid to it 
by skilled workmen. a 

40,13+. So far as its stopping power goes it is more 
efficient than other bredks >—So far as its’ stopping 
power is concerned the Westinghouse break is equal 
to any other ; probably Barker’s is the most powerful, 
but the Westinghouse break will stop a train in almost 
the same distance. As regards the power of stopping 
a train, it is equal to any other continuous break. 

40,1385. (To Mr. Needham.) Do~ your opinions 
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agree generally with Mr. Johnson’s ?— Generally, 
except that I thins I have rather a stronger feeling in 
favour of the Westinghouse break, because success 
has attended its trials as far as we have made them— 
I mean on the ordinary trains—which may be owing 
to the thing having been kept in very fair order by 
Mr. Johnson’s workpeople. . 

40,136. (Mr. Harrison, to Mr. Johnson.) Next to 
the Westinghouse break which, in your judgment, 
appears to be the best ?—I think the vacuum, on 
account of its simplicity; I think it is powerful 
enough, that is Smith’s vacuum break. 

40,137. (Mr. Ayrton.) It can be made powerful 
enough I suppose ?>—It is so simple that any ordinary 
porter can understand it. 

40,138. (Chairman.) As regards Smith’s vacuum 
break, is there any difficulty in releasing the wheels 
from the break?—I have had no experience with 
Smith’s vacuum break beyond having ridden on 
several trains fitted with it, and having seen it in 
operation; but from all I can gather I believe the 
drivers and guards have vo trouble with it. 

40,1389. (Mr. Galt.) There is another vacuum 
break, is there not, besidesSmith’s?—That is Saunders’s 
vacuum break ; that has not been sufficiently tried yet 
for us to know what it is worth. 

40,140. (Mr. Harrison, to Mr. Johnson.) Could not 
it be arranged that the greater part of the break 
apparatus might be so made as to be easily adapted 
either for the Westinghouse break or Smith’s break ? 
—Yes. 

40,141. So that whatever system was ultimately 
adopted all that you would have to do would be to 
apply the motive power ?—Yes. _ 

_ 40,142. (Mr. Galt.) Would a great object be 
gained by having a uniform break throughout all the 
railways ? 

(Mr. Johnson.) I think so. 

40,148. (Chairman.) Would it be very incon- 
venient, supposing the principal railways made use of 
different breaks ?—Yes, I think it would be very 
inconvenient. I think it highly desirable, if possible, 
that all the railways should adopt the same system. 

40,144. (Mr. Galt.) Is there any likelihood of 
their all agreeing ?—I am afraid not. My opinion is 
that the break which is simple will always have more 
people in its favour than one that is complicated. 

40,145. Has not Smith’s vacuum break the defect 
that it can only be applied from the engine ?—It can 
be applied by the guard or the driver at the front part 
of the train, and I believe now, in case the train breaks 
away, they can make it act on the tail of the train. 

40,146. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are you in the habit 
of applying breaks to your engines ?—TI have put the 
steam break on to some of my engines; it takes the 
driving and trailing wheels of the engine, and it also 
takes the tender; the tender break can be worked by 
it. 

40,147. (Chairman.) With the steam break you 
can put on the break very gradually >—You can put 
it on more quickly than without it. 

40,148. Could you put it on so as not to skid the 
wheel ?—Yes. 

40,149. Is not there great danger, if you skid the 
wheel, of damaging the crank axle ?—I do not think 
it advisable to have the wheels skidded. 

40,150. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You do not appre- 
hend any danger to the engine from applying the 
break in the ordinary way ?—No. 

40,151. Have you got them on the coupled wheel 
engines ?—It is on the coupled wheel engines I have 
got them. 

40,152. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any tendency to 
strain the connecting rods of the coupled wheels by 
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putting on the break to the fore wheels >—Not in the 
case of the engines that it has been applied to. 
40,153. There kas not been any tendency to strain 
the coupling rods ?—I have seen no case of it, and I 
have not heard of any complaint. With a view to 
see what the additional power was that we got by the 
sudden application of the steam break to the engine 
and tender, as compared to an ordinary stopping 


train, we made an experiment on one train of seven 


or eight coaches, and we found that the application of 
the steam break to the engine and tender gave us 
about 200 or 250 yards of advantage in stopping at 
50 miles an hour. 

40,154. What proportion of advantage would that 
be ? Would you stop in half or a third of the 
distance >—The experiment showed the value of the 
application of the steam break to an engine as com- 
pared with a train to which it was not applied. 

40,155. If your engine is weighing 45 tons, and 
you apply the break to that, it is equal to applying it 
to the whole train, is not it, if the train is a light 
one ?—The weight on the coupled wheels would be 
about 24 tons, and you get the effect of break power 
for that 24 tons in addition, and you get it applied 
instantaneously. 

40,156. What would be the weight on the wheels 
of the eight carriages >—I have got it here in a train 
weighing 100 tons, including engine and tender. At 
49-9 miles an hour, the best we could do to stop was 
843 yards, that is with a train weighing 102 tons ; 
that was a train in which the driver and the guard 
were doing the best they could to stop with the screw 
breaks. Then in acase in which the steam break 
was applied to the engine and tender, the weight of 
the train being the same, and the circumstances being 
the same, at a speed of 52:9 miles an hour. they 
stopped in 506 yards. 

40,157. In that statement how is the beginning of 
the distance marked ; ‘is it the point where the breaks 
are fully applied, or is it the point where the breaks 
are first begun to be applied ?—It is the point where 
you pass the signal post; it is from that post that the 
measurement is taken; the operation begins from the 
post. 

40,158. Therefore in that you have the time re- 
quired to put on the break ?—Yes, that shows a clear 
advantage of 200 yards in the quickness with which 
you can apply the break to the engine wheel. 

40,159. Do not you think that in directing our 
attention to the application of a continuous break to the 
carriages, without reference to its application to the 
engine, we are losing sight of one of the most im- 
portant elements in the question of break power ?—I 
do not think it necessary to have a continuous break 
on every carriage in the train. 

40,160. If the effect of putting a break on the 
engine is so great, is not that as important a considera- 
tion as having a continuous break power applied to 
the train ?—I think with the break power you have 
in the engine, together with that which you have in 
a portion of the train, you have all that is necessary 
in the way of break power. 

40,161. The break at the tail of the train, you 
think, would only be necessary to provide against 
couplings breaking, or things of that kind ?—Yes, I 
should leave the end of the train to take care of itself ; 
I should leave the rear guard to see to that. 

40,162. You would wish to see the whole train 
worked from the engine ?—I should work the engine 
and tender, and as many coaches in front as were 
necessary. 

40,163. And have the whole of the ordinary pro- 
gress of the train regulated by the engine-driver ?— 
Yes. : 


The witnesses withdrew. 


} 
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40,164. (Chairman to Workman.) You are em- 
ployed as a passenger guard on the Midland ?— 
Yes. Eyrrce 
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Epwarp Witiars and THomas WorkKMAN examined. 


40,165. (To Willars.) You are employed as an 
engine-driver on the same line ?—Yes. 
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40,166. How long have you been a driver on the 
Midland ?>—Fourteen years. 

40,167. (Yo Workman.) How long have been em- 
ployed as guard ?—Seven years. 

40,168. (To Willars.) Have you been working the 
continuous break on your trains ?—Yes. f 

40,169. As a rule, do you always employ it in 
pulling up at the stations where you are timed to stop? 
—Yes. 

40,170. Have you frequently occasion to use it at 
other times, unexpectedly ?—Yes, when the signals 
are against me. 

40,171. Do you put on the full power when you 
see a signal against you ?—It depends upon the 
distance from which I see the signal. 

40,172. If yousaw a signal a considerable distance 
off, you would probably not put on the full power ?— 
T should put on a small portion so as to pull me up in 
time. 

40,178. Do you ever use the ordinary hand-break ? 
—Yes, sometimes. 

40,174. You depend mainly on the continuous 
break ?—Yes. 

40,175. Are there breaks on the engine wheels ?— 
No, not on the one I have. 

40,176. (To Workman.) Do you on ordinary occa- 
sions make use of the continuous break in stopping at 
stations ?—Only in case of emergency, when the air 
break fails. 

40,177. On ordinary occasions do you use the van 
break ?—No. 

40,178. You do not use any break ?—No. 

40,179. Is it the Pullman’s trains that you work ? 
—Yes. 

40,180. No other trains ?—No; we are both en- 
gaged on the Pullman’s trains. 

40,181. Is your van a special van, adapted to those 
trains only, or an ordinary break-van ?—It is a special 
van provided for the train. 

40,182. Have any cases come within the experience 
of either of you, where, in your opinion, an accident 
has been prevented by the use of the Westinghouse 
continuous break; that is to say, where you have just 
been able to pull up, and no more? ‘ 

(Workman.) I do not remember such a case. 

(Willars.) Y do not remember any case in which an 
accident has been prevented. 

40,1838. (Chairman to Workman.) For your Pull- 
man’s train the line is kept as clear as possible, is it 
not? They know when you are coming, and there 
are very few obstructions in the way of shunting ?— 
Yes. 

40,184. Is that more particularly the case with the 
train you now work, as compared with passenger 
trains that you may have worked at some previous 
period ? 

(Willars.) Ldo not know that it is. As a rule; they 
try to keep the line clear, and do so; but in some 
instances we get stopped. As a rule, they keep the 
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line clear for the Pullman’s trains as much or more 
than in the case of other passenger trains. 

40,185. (Mr. Gait.) Is more special care taken in 
keeping all clear than formerly ?—No, I do not think 
so. ‘lhey used to try to keep the line as clear in the 
case of other express trains as in the case of the Pull- 
man’s trains. 

aah Ht The same care has always been observed ? 
—Yes. 

40,187. (Chairman to Workman.) You say you 
put on the break ina case of emergeney? In those 
cases do you communicate with the driver, or do you 
put it on without communicating with him ?—When 
we have a communication with the driver we put on 
the breaks. 

40,188. Suppose you saw a signal against the train, 
would you put on the break ?-—No. 

40,189. You mentioned that you were expected to 
put it on only in a case of emergency ?>—When the 
driver communicates. 

40,190. You wait for a signal from the driver >— 
es. 

40,191. What mode of putting it on have you at 
your disposal ?—By applying the hand break at the 
end of the car. 

40,192. Is that put on the air break ?—No. 

40,193. I am speaking of the air break ; have you 
any means of putting on the continuous break ?—No. 
40,194. It is in the control of the driver ?—Yes. 

40,195. (Mr. Galé:) Have you worked the West- 
inghouse break on the train from the commencement ? 
—TI have worked the Pullman’s train from the com- 
mencement of running, and the Westinghouse break 
has been applied to that train. 

40,196. Do you think it is much more effectual 
than any other break that you have had ?—I have 
worked a train with the automatic break three times, 
I think, and I have always found it more powerful 
than the Westinghouse break. 

40,197. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find that with the 
assistance of this powerful break you get on faster, 
that you are able to run up closer to the stations, 
and that you gain more speed in the trains ? 

(Willars.) Yes. 

40,198. Have you diminished the time of the 
running of the train in consequence ?—I cannot say 
as to the time, but I can say this, that last winter we 
had an accident at Elstree tunnel owing to the reser- 
voir falling off, and for six weeks we were running 
without the break, while they were making alterations 
to the reservoir; and it was very dangerous aud very 
bad running during those six weeks without it; in 
fact we could not keep time, because we could not 
stop so well at the speed that we had to go. 

40,199. The effect has been to facilitate your 
keeping time ?—Yes ; and with this break the moment 
you turn the handle all the breaks are holding in- 
stantly ; it makes it much better and much safer. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
Adjourned to Thursday, at half-past 12 o’clock. 


Thursday, 23rd March 1876, 


PRESENT : 
Tue EARL OF ABERDEEN rw tue Cuar. 


Tue Rigut Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 
T. E. Harrison, Esa. 


W. GALtt, Esq. 
E. F. Pettew, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Jonn Mappock and Mr. Cuaries Fay examined. 


40,200. (Chairman, to Mr. Maddock.) You are the 
passenger superintendent of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway ?—I am. : ; 

40,201. (Lo Mr. Fay.) And you are the carriage 
and waggon superintendent ?—Yes. 

40,202. (Lo Mr. Maddock.) Referring to the 
experiments last summer at Newark, at which you 
were present and took part, have there been since that, 


on your railway, any experiments carried on concerning 
the continuous breaks ?>—We have had no further ex- 
periments since that period. 

40,208. To what extent is any continuous break 
in regular working on your line ?—On all the pas- 
senger trains. 

40,204. And what is the break in use ?—We have 
220 trains fitted up with Charles Fay’s continuous 
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break, and 40 with James Newall’s. Newall was 
formerly the carriage builder of the East Lancashire 
section of the railway, he has since died. Mr. Fay has 
now taken charge of the whole of the carriage and 
waggon stock of the line, and his break has been 
generally adopted. We run 1,000 passenger train 
journeys per day, and make about 15,000 stoppages. 
During the whole of my experience I do not think we 
have had an accident due to the failure of either of 
the continuous breaks. 

40,205. Are the breaks used on the ordinary oc- 
casions of stopping at stations?—Yes. Our trains are 
made up of three, four, or five, and sometimes six car- 
riages, coupled to the continuous break power. When 
trains are required to be composed of more carriages, 
up to, say, eight or nine, we put loose coaches on. If 
it exceeds nine, we put two continuous break trains 
of five each, which gives the whole train continuous 
break-power. 

40,206. With reference to the 220 trains fitted with 
this break, are we to understand it is practically in the 
same form as that which the Commissioners inspected 
last summer ?>—Precisely. 

40,207. (Mr. Harrison.) You were examined be- 
fore this Commission, Mr. Fay ?>—No, sir, but I have 
detail tracings of the break, which I have with me 
here. 

40,208. (Mr. Ayrton.) You stated that you put in 
another set of five breaks of 10 carriages, do you 
connect those two sets of five breaks ?—No, we put 
an additional guard with the train. 

40,209. (Chairman, to Mr. Maddock.) Have you 
recorded any cases where apparently an accident has 
been prevented by the use of the continuous break ?>— 
A great number, and I can give you this morning 
many illustrations. 

40,210. Will you date it from a certain time rp— 
From 1872 to this time I can’ give you 9 or 10 cases 
which are good illustrations of the efficiency of the 
break. I have also the reports of the inspecting officer 
of the Board of Trade thereon. 

40,211. I presume that since 1872 the number of 
trains fitted with this break has been largely increased ? 
—I think not. I think we had the whole of our train 
service in 1872 fitted with this break. 

40,212. I assume that since 1872 the service has 
been conducted in the same manner ?—Yes. 

40,213. Let us take a representative case ?—On the 
17th of September 1872 the 4.45 p.m. first-class ex- 
press from Manchester to Bradford was, in passing 
through Miles Platting, turned by the mistake of the 
pointsman into a siding. It was then running at a 
speed of over 20 miles an hour. When the driver got 
within 100 yards of the facing points he saw them open 
for the loop line. He whistled for the guard’s break 
and did all he could to pull up. The train came into 
collision with some coal waggons in the siding, 50 
yards inside the points. So that from the first sight 
of danger to the point of collision was 150 yards. 
There was very little injury indeed done to the pas- 
senger train. Colonel- Hutchinson, in his report of 
November 1872 makes this remark :—‘‘ The little 
“© injury to the passenger train received in the present 
*¢ case was, no doubt, due in a great measure to it 
“ having been provided with continuous breaks, and to 
* the guard in charge of them having become aware 
“ of the danger as soon as, or sooner than the driver.” 
No damage was done to the passenger train, and it 
proceeded on its journey after backing out of the loop 
line. 

40,214. Have you got any case which has not been 
reported upon or inquired into by the Board of Trade, 
only on the part of the company privately ?—Actual 
escapes, not collisions. 

40,215. Yes, where there hag been no inquiry by 
the Board of Trade ?— On the 28th of November 
1874, the 10.50 p.m. passenger train from Manchester 
to Accrington was approaching the Baxenden Station 
in a snow storm, the signal arms were depressed by an 
accumulation of snow ; a goods train was standing at 
the station preparing to shunt for the passenger train 
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to pass ; both the driver and guard of the passenger 
train saw the lights of the goods train in front, a 
distance, according to the driver’s statement of about 
150 yards—it was probably more than that. The 
guard also saw the light of the goods train in front, 
and put on his break quickly. The sudden applica- 
tion of the break by the guard snapped the draw-bar 
coupling between the first carriage and the tender, 
and pulled the carriages of the train up in 150 or 160 
yards ; the engine ran forward and came into collision 
with a goods train. The passenger train pulled up 
6 to 10 yards from the engine. There was no damage 
done to the passenger train, the passengers were not 
aware that the engine had been in collision. The 
only damage done was that the buffer castings of the 
engine and guard’s van were broken. The passenger 
train consisted of four coupled continuous breaks. 
Speed, 20 miles an hour on a falling gradient of 1 in 
100. 

40,216. It may be assumed if only the ordinary 
hand break had been in use the passenger carriages 
must have run into the engine, and a serious collision 
would have been the result >—Yes, in that case. 

40,217. (Mr. Harrison.) Were the couplings broke 
on the application of the break ?—Yes, the coupling 
broke between the carriage and tender break; fhe 
engine ran forwards and came into collision. 

40,218. (Mr. Galt.) What distance did the train 
run ?—The driver says 150 yards from the first sight 
of the obstruction, but I think the distance was more 
than that; it was a snow storm, and he could no 
judge correctly as to distance. 

40,219. Was it measured?—The officer who re- 
ported it measured the distance according to the 
driver’s statement and made it 150 yards, but I think 
it must have been more. 

40,220. Drivers are apt to diminish the distance, 
are they not, to make it less?—They are, in those 
cases. 

40,221. (Chairman.) What was the total number 
of vehicles in that train ?—Four, all with continuous 
break power. 

40,222. Was it stated whether the whole of the 
power was applied >—The whole of the break power 
was rapidly applied. 

40,223. (Mr. Ayrton.) By the engineer in that case ? 
—By the guard. 

40,224. (Chairman.) Would you kindly give us 
the dates of the other accidents ; first, those inquired 
into by the Board of ‘Trade, and then they can always 
be reterred to ?—The one you have given in was in 
November 1872 ?— 


40,225. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did the draw-bar break in - 


consequence of the break being applied to the carriages 
before it was applied to the tender p—Yes. 


40,226. (Chairman.) Had the driver the power of 


applying the break on that occasion ?>—No. 

40,227. In no case ?>—In no case in our trains. 

40,228. Taking this accident as an example, would 
not the result point to the expediency of giving the 
driver the power of applying the break ?—I am of 
opinion that it is desirable that the driver should have 
the power of applying a continuous break. 

40,229. (Mr. Ayrion.) How does it happen that 
the guard applied the break before the engine-driver 
was aware of the necessity of applying it >—Both, ac- 
cording to the evidence, saw the obstruction in front 
simultaneously ; the guard whipped his break on before 
the tender brake was applied by the fireman. 

40,230. (Chairman.) It would be a quicker opera- 
tion >— Yes, in the van, and there would be greater 
retarding power in the four coupled vehicles as 
against the one on the tender. Each carriage would 
be equal in weight to the tender. 

40,231. ( Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not rather that the 
redundant force was in the engine. The tender and 
the carriages would be equal, all having breaks 
applied to them; but you had no break on the engine, 
therefore the excess of momentum was on the engine ? 
— Yes. 

40,232. The tender was fitted with a break and the 
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carriages were fitted with breaks, Does it take a 
longer time to use the screw break on the tender than 
it does in the van. It is a screw hand break ?—I 
think the time would be about equal. The guard 
was quicker than the fireman in that operation. 

40,233. (Chairman.) Perhaps the fireman had other 
duties to attend to at that moment ?—The guard being 
in the elevate! portion of his van with his hand on 
his wheel approaching a station would be ready for 
the application of the break. 

40,234, (To Mr. Fay.) Does your opinion coincide 
with that of Mr. Maddock as to the expediency of 
giving the driver the power of applying this con- 
tinuous brake ?—Well, in some cases it would be 
better, and in some cases not. 

40,235. Would you desire to give them the power 
in every case whether he used it or not ?—Certainly, 
it would be desirable for him to have the power. 

40,236. (Mr. Galt.) Could you make it easily ap- 
plicable to your system ?—No, it would complicate it. 
T have not considered it, or paid any attention to it, 
because it has been a pecuniary loss to me ; if I had 
made something by it I might have been stimulated to 
still further efforts. 

40,237. (Chairman.) You are speaking of the break 
known as Fay’s break ?—Yes. 

40,238. (Mr. Galt.) So far as your knowledge and 
experience go, do you think you would have any 
difficulty to make it applicable to the tender ?—It 
could be applied, but it would make it rather com- 
plicated ; the same as it would apply from one carriage 
to another. 

40,239. (Mr. Ayrton.) The tendency, which would 
seem to exist, of the engine and tender breaking away 
if the break is suddenly applied to all the carriages 
behind would be obviated if the break was under the 
control of the engine-driver ?—No doubt. 

40,240. So that first he could get his break on the 
engine before it was on all the weight behind ?—That 
would be so. 

40,241. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever felt inconveni- 
ence at any time from the engine-driver not having 
power to use the break?—I cannot call to mind a 
ease of that kind. 

40,242. None of the drivers have ever made any 
suggestion to you that it would be desirable to have 
the power in their hands ?—I think not. 

40,243. (Chairman.) Do the remarks which have 
just been made with reference to this. break apply to 
Newall’s break ?—Yes, equally to both. 

40,244. (To Mr. Maddock.) Will you give the 
dates of the accidents which have been inquired into ? 
—On the 30th of January 1875 Colonel Hutchinson 
inquired into an accident near Mytholmroyd Station. 
He says in that case: “The continuous breaks with 
“ which this train was supplied were no doubt very 
“ useful in mitigating the effect of the collision. 
** Had they been in the driver’s hands they would 
“ probably have been still more useful.” Captain 
Tyler on the 12th of March 1875 inquired into an 
accident which oceurred on the 31st of December, 1874 
at Pontefract, during a dense fog, and in his concluding 
remarks he says: ‘‘ The remarkable absence of personal 
“ injury to the passengers on-the occasion of this 
‘“* serious collision appears to have been mainly due 
“ to the action of the continuous breaks on the 
“ carriages, and their prompt application by the guard 
“ of the passenger train.” 

40,245. (Mr. Galt.) Have you continuous breaks 
on all your passenger trains ?—Yes, on all. May I 
give you another case, in which the axle of a carriage 
broke in running at.a high rate of speed, and where 
the break prevented damage. 

40,246. (Chairman.) Certainly, that would be a 
good illustration, and would you kindly give it >— On 
* the 2nd of December last the 8.50 a.m. first-class 
“ express passenger train from Colne to Manchester, 


x 


n 


“ consisting of nine vehicles, six of which had con- 


“ tinuous brake power in charge of two guards,” 
that is, one guard to each set of three carriages, 
“ when running at a speed of 40 miles per hour, 
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“ between Haslingden and Helmshore, on a falling 
“ gradient of 1 in 78 the axle of a carriage, number - 


‘* 266, first class, the third from the engine, broke at 
“ the boss. The engine-driver and guards felt some- 
“ thing wrong with the train, the breaks were quickly 
“¢ applied, and the train was brought to a stand in 522 
“ yards. Not any of the vehicles left the rails. The 
“ carriages were full of passengers, and not one of’ 
“* them complained of injury.” 

40,247. (Mr. Ayrton.) In that case what break 
power was on the tender and engine ?—A six-wheeled 
tender with the ordinary screw break. 

40,248. In that case what was the weight on the 
wheels of the engine as compared with the weight on 
the wheels of the tender and the carriages ?—I have 
not that information, but I should say about 35 tons 
on the engine, about 14 or.15 tons on the tender, 
and the carriages would average 12 tons each, 

40,249. Then the engine is equal to the tender and 
one carriage ?—Yes. . 

40,250. How many wheels were on the engine ?>— 
It was a six-wheeled engine four coupled. 

40,251. Were the wheels all equal in diameter >— 
No; the two driving wheels would be four feet six 
inches or five feet, and there were the small leading 
wheels of the engine. I have another illustration of 
an engine tire breaking, running at a high speed, if 
you would like to have it. 

40,252. Yes ?—The 8.10 p.m. passenger train from 
Wakefield to Barnsley on October the 18th, 1875, 
running at 35 miles-per hour. 

40,253. (Chairman.) Any gradient ?—On a trifling 
gradient. 

40,254. Not a very heavy one?—No, not a very 
heavy one. The driving wheel tire broke. The train 
appears to have ran from 300 to 400 yards after the 
tire broke, and the engine and carriages kept the road. 

40,255. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you the break power 
of it?—That was a four-coupled Fay’s patent con- 
tinuous break. 

40,256. Was that the whole length of the train ?— 
Yes, 

40,257. (Chairman.) When you say four-coupled 
that is three coaches ?—Three coaches and a yan all 
connected. 

40,258. Speaking generally of the trains working on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway system, should 
you be able to say that any train could on an emergency 
be pulled up, say in round numbers in a distance of 
about 500 yards >—Certainly. 

40,259. (Mr. Ayrton.) You did not succeed in 
pulling up the train in the distance of 500 yards in the 
case you have just stated >—That was running at a 
speed of 40 miles per hour on a falling gradient of 1 
in 78, and that is not an ordinary gradient. We have 
many severe gradients; it took 522 yards to pull up 
the train. 

40,260.'Do you ever run at higher speed than 40 
miles an hour?—Our highest speed is about 45; 30 
to 30 is the general speed, but some trains on certain 
portions of the road run a’ 465. . 

40,261. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any record of what 
sort of weather it was ?—The last accident it was a. 
bright clear morning. 

40,262, What difference should you consider it. 
would have made supposing the rails had been greasy ? 
—I should not like to express an opinion upon that ; 
it might be 100 yards more. é 

40,263. Not more than that, you think r—I do not 
think so. 

40,264. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr, Fay.) Will.you be 
good enough to explain what you consider the par- 
ticular merits of your break ?>—The particular merit is 
that when it is applied it does not cause that jolting 
and jarring motion that you will find in a great many. 
It goes on gradually and gently, and does not snap 
the couplings. J may say that I took out a second 
patent; it is about 20 years since I took out the first. 
I took out a second patent 12 months after that. It 
was applied with springs, and it would go on like the 
shot of a gun, but if injudiciously applied it was 
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continually snapping the couplings. I wiil give an 
illustration. At our Wigan station there was the 
Southport train and the Liverpool train ; when they 


come to Wigan they aro there marshalled into one 


train, and they have to come under a bridge and round 
a curve. It was very difficult at that time, but it has 
since been altered for the pointsman to see if the 
line was clear. When the Liverpool train or the 
Southport train, [ do not remember which it was, was 
coming in, instead of the pointsman turning him up 
the middle line (there are four lines there) for him to 
back down in front of the other train standing at the 
platform, he ran him up against the train standing at 
the platform. The guard immediately saw it, and 
with the spring whipped on the break that was attached 
to the three carriages at the end of the train, and it 
snapped the coupling and let the engine and the 
remaining carriages run into the passenger train. 

40,265. Your original invention of the screw you 
consider best >—Yes. We havenot had another acci- 
dent like that. 

40,266. How long does it take to screw on the 
break over the three or five carriages ?—About four 
turns with the handle will do it. J cannot exactly 
say the time. 

40,267. Over the whole five carriages ?>—Yes, of 
course; no matter how many carriages are coupled 


_ with continuous break power, it goes on simultaneously 


on the lot, that is the reason it does not cause any 
jarring. 

40,268. Are we to ask you or the other gentleman 
who is coming as to the extent of repairs that the 
breaks have undergone ?—I speak to that. 

40,269. Can you tell us how often the carriages 
come in for repairs to the breaks P—Well, it is the 


_ slide parts; where there is wear and tear going on; 


they want cleaning and adjusting perhaps once in six 
months, but I do not call that repairing. 

40,270. Including the regulating and adjusting, or 
merely for the repairing ?—We use wood blocks. 

40,271. Put the blocks out of the question. I am 
speaking of the break machinery ?—The slides want 
adjusting perhaps once in six or in twelve months. 

40,272. Once in six or twelve months the carriage 
would have to come in to have its machinery adjusted ? 
—No, that is done at the station. There is a set screw, 
if is merely regulating that screw. There is a brass 
on the top that slides, and that will naturally wear. 
For instance, in some of our trains they are continually 
using the break, because our passenger stations are 
often not much more than a mile apart; also on 
inclines, and especially on the Oldham incline, which 
is 1 in 27, on those trains where they are continually 
applying the breaks the brass wears. There is a 
set serew on the top, and the man regulates this with 
his wrench. The break has no need to come into the 
shop. | 

40,273. How often does it come into the shop do 
you think to be repaired, on an average ?—I should 
think perhaps once in five or six years. 

40,274. Do you use the break for ordinary traffic, 
or only for an emergency ?—The break is used con- 
tinually for the whole system, in fact, the directors 
would not allow a train to run without it. 

40,275. Do you find there is much tendency to skid 
with the use of this break ?—I had a notice put up in 
the guard’s van’s, asking them not to skid the wheels, 
because from a series of experiments I made, it led me 
to the conclusion that I could pull up sooner without 
skidding. Py 

40,276. You think that when once the wheel begins 
to slide it will go further than when it is revolving, 
subject to the retarding process of the break ?—Yes; 
it is like being on the ice, as it were. It wears a 
hard place on the periphery of the tire that is pressing 
on the rail, and it slides along. Most of the guards 
that have experience will put it on, and if they find it 
skidding will give it a turn back, and then nip it 
again. They can hardly tell whether a little turn 
more or less will skid or not, but when they feel it 
skidding they will fare it back again, and nip it again. 
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40,277. Did you make any exact experiments to 
measure the difference between a skidding wheel and 
a wheel with the break hard on, but not skidding ?—I 
did. 

40,278. What did you find the per-centage of 
difference ?—I tried some experiments on the Goole 
line. That is avery flat piece of road. It was a 
train fitted up with the springs. I employed india- 
rubber, and we had a slip coupling, . because the 
difficulty is not in pulling the carriages up, but in 
pulling the engine up. I had a slip coupling, and we 
travelled at the rate of 60 miles an hour, and I had 
men placed along to see if the wheels were skidding, 
and by the time the end carriage had got to the fog 
signal, where we ‘slipped off the engine, every wheel 
was dead locked. We ran 400 yards. 

40,279. How many carriages were coupled toge- 
ther >—Three. 

40,280. Each had the break P—Yes. 

40,281. Did you observe whether the breaks were. 
acting uniformly on all three carriages ?—Yes, they 
were all skidding; the carriages were weighted. 

40,282. With a passenger load ?—Yes, with a pas- 
senger load. ‘They were weighted with iron chairs 
equal to a passenger load. They were the same 
carriages that Sir William Fairbairn tried the experi- 
ments with. I took a coil of the india-rubber out, 
and we pulled up; there was no skidding till just 
within a few yards of its stopping; we pulled up in 
260 yards. 

40,283. Were those continuous experiments on the 
same condition of rails?—On the same; in a quarter 
of an hour, one after the other, as soon as we could 
get back, so that there could be no difference in the 
atmosphere, or anything of that kind. It wasa fine day. 

40,284. (Mr. Galt.) If I remember correctly, at 
the experiments which took place at Newark, in con- 
sequence of some accident, or the insufficiency of the 
machinery of your train, you complained that your 
train did not pull up in the same time as the other 
trains ?--Our -engine was not fitted with a steam 
break. 

40,285. Did not you make some complaint at the 
time, that from some cause or other your train was 
not pulled up in the same time as the other trains P— 
Was it on account of not having the steam break to 
the engine ? 

40,286. I know you expressed dissatisfaction with 
the experiments at the time, and that your train from 
some cause or other, which I did not exactly under- 
stand, was not brought to a standstill in the same time 
as the others >—What I objected to was that our loco- 
motive superintendent sent an old engine. He did 
not send one of our best engines. He sent an old 
engine, and we could not get the speed up. Had we 
got a good powerful engine, one of the Company’s 
best engines, with break-power on the driving wheels, 
of course the result would have been better, because 
we would have got a higher speed and the pulling up 
would have been better. 

40,287. The reason I ask you is this, if I recollect 
correctly the time that you pulled up was considerably 
longer than most of the other trains, and you made 
some complaint that it was in consequence of the im- 
perfect arrangements of your train?—I rather think 
I pulled up in about the same time as some of the 
best. 

(Mr. Maddock.) Mr. Fay did complain that he had 
not a steam break on his driving wheels like the other 
companies, and therefore could not achieve the same 
results. 

40,288. (Chairman, to Mr. Fay.) That was in that 
particular experiment ?—Yes. I complained generally 
that our locomotive superintendent for some motive of 
his own—he was opposed to continuous breaks—sent 
one of the old dirty engines that was a disgrace to the 
Company, and the directors were very much annoyed 
that he should send one of these old things when we 
had splendid engines. 

40,289. (Mr. Galt.) My reason for asking you the 
questions I have, is, that I heard you complain, and I 
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thought it desirable to give you an opportunity of 
explaining what the cause was?—In the one case it 
was the steam break, and in the other it was generally 
that we had not a good engine, in fact, we had to 
borrow a North-eastern engine for one of our experi- 
ments. 

40,290. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is a fact that the loco- 
motive superintendent you mentioned has left the 
Company since that time ?—Yes. ; 

40,291. (Chairman.) Do you consider that in 
experimenting on the power of the break it is im- 
portant to gain the highest speed possible, in order to 
test the full power of the break ?—It is, for this reason, 
in applying the hand break, it takes the same length 
of time to put it on if you are going 10 miles an hour 
as it does if you are going 60 miles an hour, and, of 
course, the higher the speed the better the result. 

40,292. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think you could bring 
up your train as fast by your break as by any of these 
other breaks, the Westinghouse break or, any other? 
~-No, I do not think I could, and that is the reason 
that I do not get that jolting and shaking and jarring 
motion, which is very objectionable, especially if you 
happen to be travelling by a stopping train. In fact, 
I should not like with some of the breaks to travel with 
a stopping train because of the jar. 

40,298. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Maddock.) Were your 
Company induced to introduce the continuous breaks 
generally in consequence of the number of inclines 
there are on your line, compared with other lines ?-— 
I cannot say the precise reason. We introduced them 
in 1857, and got them adopted as quickly as possible. 
By 1859 we had nearly the whole of our trains fitted. 
I do not think the question of the inclines had anything 
to do with it. 

40,294. What led to it >—The advantage of the con-~ 
tinuous break in case of danger. 

42,095. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had experience of the 
working of any other breaks Pp—No, I have not. 

40,296. Have you ever tried any experiments on 
your lines, so far as you know, with any other break 
but the present P—We have not. 

40,297. (Mr. Ayrton. Are you using breaks on your 
engines on any part of your system ?—No; but we 
are now fitting up steam breaks on some of the 
engines. 

40,298. Are those breaks that merely act by a steam 
cylinder ?—Yes. 

40,299. (Mr. Harrison.) Is that Kidson’s system ?— 
Yes. 

40,300. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will that be applied to four 
driving wheeis ?—It will. 

40,301. (Mr. Harrison.) Mr. Wright is your loco- 
motive engineer now ?—Yes; but he is ill at present, 
and could not attend here in consequence. 

40,302. (Mr. Galt.) Inasmuch as you admit that 
by other breaks the train can be brought up in con- 
siderably quicker time than by your break, have you 
therefore never thought it desirable to try any experi- 
ments with any other break ?—I do not say consider- 
ably quicker. 

40,303. Then quicker?—There is a second differ- 
ence, perhaps. 

(Mr. Maddock.) J think our break 1s sutlicient for 
all practical purposes, and the results of the trial at 
Newark will show that it is not a bad break, com- 
paratively. From my own notes of the experiments, 
I have not seen the record of the results of the trials 
of this Commission, I think, looking at the whole, we 
compare favourably under the sections of B, C, D, 
and E, 

40,304. (To Mr. Maddock.) The question is not 
whether it is a bad break or a good one, but can a 
hetter be applied? You would admit, I presume, that 
it would be most desirable to have the break by which 
a train, in case of emergency, can be brought up in the 
quickest time?—Yes; I agree in that. But the 


‘difference in time and distance is so small, even with 


the best of the breaks tried at Newark, as compared 
with ours, that it is not worth while altering our system 
for that number of yards. 
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40,305. You consider, perhaps, that your system is 


simpler and easier in working, and that makes up for 
what is the shorter time >—Yes. 

40,306. (Chairman.) Are you aware of any rail- 
way company that has come near the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire in the extent to which continuous breaks 
have been ‘applied ?—I am not aware of any company, 
except the Metropolitan. 

40,307. (Mr. Galt.) Do you find any inconvenience 
in the working of the railway from having continuous 
breaks, compared with not having them ?—We do not ; 
but ours is a local system. We have not a through 
service connected with other companies to the extent 
that some lines have. 

40,308. (Mr. Ayrton.) Your trains are all fixed 
trains ?—Yes; and when we have to convey through 
carriages to junctions for other companies it is one or 
two loose carriages which we attach without break 
power. ji 

40,309. (Mr. Galt.) What is the distance generally 
between your stations '—They vary from half a mile 
to two and a half and three miles. 

40,310. Is that the longest distance ?—The longest 
distance is three miles. 

40,311. The population is very thick there ?—Yes, 
all through the district. 

40,312. Do you run any express trains >—We do, 

40,318, How many ?—One from Manchester to 
Southport, another from Manchester to Blackpool, 
and another from Manchester to Bradford — daily 
services. 

40,314. What distance is that ?—37} miles to South- 
port, 48 miles to Blackpool, and about 40 miles to 
Bradford. 

40,315. Do you stop at any intermediate stations ?— 
Between Manchester and Southport we do not stop 
except for tickets on entering Southport. From Man- 
chester to Blackpool we stop at Preston, and then 
again to take tickets coming into Blackpool. From 
Manchester to Bradford we stop three times; at 
Todmorden, at Halifax, then for tickets outside at 
Bradford. ; 

40,316. Do you think it would be a serious incon- 
venience in running long distances, having a con- 
tinuous break on?—If the train is to be frequently 
broken up, the attaching and detaching vehicles if 
they were all to have a continuous break, would be an 
inconvenience, and cause delay. 

40,317. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you attempted to work 
this continuous break through a longer range of 
carriages than five ?—Yes. At the Newark trial we 
had seven and eight; seven in one set of breaks, and 
eight in the other ; 15 carriages in the train, and the 
breaks all worked efficiently. 

40.318. Is that the longest you have attempted ?— 
It is. ; 

40,319. Without the introduction of another yan 
aud set of breaks >—Yes. 

(Mr. Fay.) Perhaps I may just remark our South- 
port express is composed of two vans and five 
carriages attached to each; that is 12 vehicles and 
two guards. 

40,320. Only six vehicles to one set of continuous 
breaks P—Yes. 

40,321. What is the difficulty in carrying on the 
motive power under the tender, so as to enable the 
engine-driver or fireman to put on the continuous 
break ?—The shaft has to be put on one side. There 
is a shaft runs all through. I altered that into the 
middle according to a suggestion from some of the 
officers of the Board of Trade, and we found it un- 
coupled the carriages, and 1 had to keep it on one 
side. ‘To put it on to the tender, this would require 
to be double, because the tender should have it here 
and there (describing) ; turned round at those other 
ends it would not act. It would require two of them 
on the tender, and if the engine was against the 
carriage, and was running tender first, which some 
companies do, then that would be awkward too. 

40,322. You have not then run your shafting under 
the engine ?—It would make it very. complicated to 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


do so, but as I said before, I have not devoted my 
mind to it, because as the thing was a pecuniary loss 
to me, there was no encouragement. 

40,323. (Chairman.) I think we have now got all 
the evidence we desire very satisfactorily. 

(Mr. Fay.) May I just state that all my breaks 
require no mechanic. All they want is for a man to 
clean them and oil them. ‘They are very simple, and 
the great point in them is that they do not cause that 
unpleasant jarring and jolting motion. 

40,324. ( Chairman.) Is there any tendency in the 
coupling to get out of order ?—Not at all. 

(Mr. Maddock.) We have not had a single instance 
of their being out of order since 1858. 

40,325. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Maddock.) Have you 
any particulars of experiments made by yourself to 
ascertain the exact time within which you can pull 
up a train?—I have not. Colonel Yolland made a 
series of experiments in 1858 on behalf of the Board 
of Trade, The report is dated June the 12th, 1848. 
Sir William Fairbairn made some experiments for us 
at the request of the directors in the year 1859. If 
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the Commissioners would like to have these papers I 
will hand them in. 

40,326. Will you tell us the short result ?—It is 
very voluminous. 

40,327. What is the general result arrived at as to 
the force of the break ?—It is a series of experiments, 
they are in detail, but if the Commission would like to 
have the detail, I can leave it. 

40,328. Have you had any exact experiments made ? 
—There are a large number of exact experiments of 
Sir William Fairbairn’s detailed in his report. 

40,329. (Chairman.) Nothing since last June ?— 
No. Sir William Fairbairn was employed by the 
directors to test the relative value of Messrs. Newall 
and Fay’s patent, and his report amounts to this, that 
he thought they were equal in their merits for the 
purposes for which they were intended. 

40,330. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does he give there the exact 
result as regards distance >—He does ; distance, speed, 
and everything. 

(Mr. Ayrton. His experiments would be much better 
than any we should be able to make, and therefore we 
shall be able to see the result of them. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


JOHN SHAW and GrorGE HucuHeEs, called. 


40,331. (Chairman to Mr. Hughes.) You are an 
engine-driver on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company ?—Yes. 

40,332. How long have you been an engine-driver ? 
—Twenty-seven years. 

40,333. Driver ?—Yes. 

40,334. (Lo Mr. Shaw.) How long have you been 
a guard on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway ?>— 
I have been a passenger guard for nine years. 

40,335. And you know about the working of con- 
tinuous breaks P-—Yes. . 

40,336. (To Mr. Hughes.) And you also ?—Yes. 

40,337. What is your opinion of the continuous 
breaks, generally speaking ?—I think it is a good 
thing, and that it would be much better if we had 
them under our control. 

40,338. (To Mr. Shaw.) And your opinion is the 
same ?—Yes. 

40,339. (To Mr. Hughes.) Do you know of any 
oceasions where you have suffered inconvenience or 
damage from not having the break under your own 
control ?>—I have not had any special case of the 
kind. 

40,340. Not yourself personally >—Of course I 
have experienced every day more or less of the con- 
venience I should experience had we them under our 
control. We could run better in many cases, and 
with much more confidence. 

40,341. Have you had any couplings broken from 
the application of the break on the carriage >—No, J 
have not, sir. 

40,342. (To Mr. Shaw.) Have you communication 
with the driver ?—Only by the break, sir. 

40,343. If you wish to-attract his attention you put 
on the break ?—Yes. 

40,344. Have you found any inconvenience from 
not having a cord or other communication ?—No ; we 
can stop the train with a continuous break. 

40,345. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does your van run generally 
next to the engine ?—No; at the rear part one way, 
and in front the return journey. 

(Mr. Hughes.) There is great inconvenience some- 
times when the van is at the rear of a long train, 
because the guard cannot hear the whistle from the 
engine, because of the noise of the train and the 
distance away. 

40,346. (Chairman.) What length of train are you 
speaking of in such a case ?—12 or 14 coaches. 

40,347. In the casa of a side wind ?—And in calm 
weather too. j 

40,348. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you run 12 or 14 coaches 
with only one van at the tail ?—In some cases we do. 

40,349. (Chairman, to Mr. Shaw.) Do you find you 


often fail to hear the whistle ?—It is when we have a 
long train that we fail to hear it. 

40,350. Sometimes with a train of 14 or 15 carriages, 
you are liable not to hear it ?>—When we have that 
quantity of coaches we are supposed to have two 
guards to the train, anything over 10. 

40,351. If the leading guard heard the whistle he, 
could not communicate with you, I presume ?—No ; 
except in a train going over 20 miles without a stop, 
and then we have a cord communication. 

40,352. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have no such train ?— 
If they are to run over 20 miles they have a cord. 
We only have one train with a cord communication, 
and that is what we call the Blackpool Express. 

40,353. (Chairman.) Is it owing to any want of 
power in the whistles in use on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire system, or have you found it the case with 
various whistles, that the guard in the rear does not, 
hear them ?—Almost any signal the guard cannot 
hear because of, the noise of the train, and the guard 
being very often engaged with his luggage and 
parcels, I have had many cases of that kind when 
I have overshot a station the guard has said that he 
could not hear the whistle. 

40,354. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many do you think 
you could count between the time of your wanting to 
apply the break and your getting it actually applied ? 
—If the guard hears the whistle at once, two or 
three. 
40,355. Supposing a case where from the guard 
being employed, and other adverse circumstances, you 
do not get it on, how many seconds do you think pass 
between your wishing to put on the break and the 
break being actually applied so that you could feel 
it?—It may be a considerable time ; sometimes we 
may overshoot the place where we want to stop 
through this. 

40,356. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any very severe 
gradients on the part of the line you run over ?—Very 
heavy. 

40,357. In those cases you would consider it es- 
pecially very desirable that the driver should have 
the control of the break ?>—Yes. 

40,358. What is your worst gradient ?—] ip 47 ; we 
have one 1 in 27. 4 

40,359. With passenger trains working over it >— 
Yes, Oldham bank. 

40,360. Where do you run from ?—From Manches- 
ter to Oldham Bank, through Rochdale, in the morning 
and Manchester and Todmorden in the afternoon. 

40,361. What is the least distance you can pull up 
in?—That depends on the state of the rails, and 
weather and the speed. 
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40,362. Take the worst gradient; at what rate do 
you go over your worst gradient ?>—The worst gradients 
we are not in the habit of going over more than 20 
miles an hour. 

40,363. Supposing you were going at 20 miles an 
hour with the rails greasy, and your ordinary load, in 
what time could you pull up ?—To come to a stop, I 
should not be able to do it under 700 or 800 yards. 

40,364. (Mr. Ayrton.) With how many breaks on? 
With one break. <A five-coupled break and three 
or four extra carriages besides. 

40,3865. (Mr. Galt.) Could you do it in that time ? 
—TI think I could easily. We apply sand to help the 
breaks to bite in bad weather. 

(Mr. Shaw.) I wish to say.that working on the 
steepest incline we have, that in coming down the 
incline the guard is always on the look out. We 
never interfere with parcels or anything else coming 
down the incline, but we always attend to the break. 

40,366. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is the one particular 
incline which you look on as rather a delicate opera- 
tion ?—Yes. 

40,867. That is 1 in 27; what length is it >—( By 
Mr. Hughes.) 1,600 yards. 

40,368. (Chairman.) Have you any suggestions to 
make further with reference to the question of the 
working of the continuance breaks ?—No, [I have not. 

40,369. When you say you think the breaks should 
be under the control of the driver, do you mean under 
the control of the driver and the guard, or would you 
exclude the guard ?—I would not exclude the guard, 
but I would have it so that the driver could always 
use it if necessary. 

- 40,370. (Mr. Galt.) Are you giving us your own 
opinion only, or that of the whole body of drivers >— 
I am speaking the opinion generally of engine men. 

40,371. Do you think there are any exceptions P— 
I do not know that there are amongst our class. We 
all wish for the control. 

40,372. (Chairman.) Have you ever worked any 
other break except the kind in use on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway ?—-Only Fay’s and Newall’s 
breaks, the ordinary breaks in the old time. 

40,373. (Mr. Galt.) Are the drivers generally 
pretty well satisfied with the breaks they have r—Yes, 
they are very well satisfied with the performance of 
the breaks, but they want them under their control. 
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40,374, From your knowledge of that break, would | 


not there be some difficulty in having that break under 
your control?—I don’t’ think so; it would want at- 
taching to the engine, that is all. 

40,375. (Mr. Ayrton.) Could you conveniently pass 
the rod under the train ?—Yes, I do not see any diffi- 
culty in doing so. 

40,376. So that whether the engine went first or the 
tender, you could equally use it ?—Yes, we could 
equally use it. 1 think we could have a communi- 
cation each way. ; 

40,377. In practice I presume there is very little 

change made in the mode of coupling the engine and 
the carriages?—-No, the mode is the same in each 
case... 
40,378. Do you often run engines with the tenders 
first >—Yes, with branch trains. With branch trains 
generally there are what you.call tank engines espe- 
cially constructed to run either way. | 

40,379. In that case would you have any difficulty 
in putting the connecting rod so that you could use it 
either way P—We should want a coupling for each 
end that is all. 

40,380. You consider the severity of the gradients 
on your line an especial reason why the breaks should 
be under the control of the drivers ?>—Yes ; we have 
many heavy gradients on different parts of our line. 
Some I do not travel over. On the Blackburn line 
there is a gradient of 1-in 70 for 14 miies. On the 
East Lancashire section there are many heavy gra- 
dients, 1 in 60 and 1 in 65. 

40,381. It must be a difficult matter going: up that 
gradient of 1 in 27?— It is; but we have engines 
to take up 10 carriages with 50 passengers. 

40,382. You have bank engines there >—Not unless 
we have 10 coaches. 

(By Mr. Shaw.) A tank engine is attached to the 
front now; we do not bank them up behind. 

40,383. (Lo Mr. Hughes.) Have you ever broken 
any couplings going up that steep incline with two 
engines in front ?—I have never had any ; there have 
been one or two eases; im bad weather and slippery 
they make sudden jerks. 

40,384. (Chairman.) Thank you, 1 think that is 
all. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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40,385. (Chairman.) Mr. Currer, would you be 
kind enough to state to the Commission the extent 
to which continuous breaks are in use at present on 
the Caledonian system ?—We have two trains fitted 
on the Wemyss Bay section with Westinghouse ordi- 
nary breaks, not the automatic break. Then we 
have two trains running between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow fitted with the Steel-McInnes’ break. 


40,386. How long has the Westinghouse break been 


in use on the Wemyss Bay section of the line ?— 
Since January 1872. ; 

40,387. Has it worked satisfactorily ?— It has, 
except in one case when the tube came off in ap- 
proaching Inverkip Station, and the train-ran past 
perhaps 400 or 500 yards. 

40,388. There was no damage done ?>—No; there 
was no damage done. 

40,389. (Earl of Belmore.) Were there any hand- 
breaks on the train as well?—Yes; but they were 


going fast, and the driver being dependent on his 
break, failed at that moment. 

40,390. (Chairman, to Mr. Brittain.) Referring to 
the experiments which were conducted last June in 
Nottinghamshire, have you had oceasion to carry out 
any further experiments with breaks since that time ? 
— None. 

40,391. Has there been any extension of the use of 
breaks since then P—No; not since then. 

40,392. With regard to the Steel-McInnes’ break, 
how long has that been in use on the line >—18 months 
about. 

40,393. On speaking of the amount of stock to 
which you have applied these breaks, do you include 


the through West Coast stock ?—No. 


40,394. What is the position of matters as regards 
any steps in that direction ?—We have done nothing 
ourselves, the London and North-western apply Clark’s 
chain brake. 


MINUTES 


40,395. We understood that there were negotiations 
going on some time ago with reference to that par- 
ticular point and the voice of the Caledonian in the 
matter ?—I was not aware of it. 

40,396. The application of the breaks to that stock 
is without reference to the Caledonian ?—Yes, without 
reference to the Caledonian. 

40,397. (Mr. Galt.) What breaks had you in use 
previous to the employment of the breaks you have 
now ?—The ordinary hand-breaks. 

40,398. Did you find any necessity for your im- 
proved break ?—We thought it would be an advantage 
to have a good kind of continuous break, 

40,399. In what period of time could you pull up 
with the ordinary breaks you had on your line ?—It 
depends upon the gradient. At a speed of 45 miles 
an hour I could not pull up under 600 or 700 yards 
with the ordinary state of rails. 

40,400. How are your gradients >—They are very 
heavy ones, 

40,401. What is the steepest ?—One in 75 for 10 
mien 

40,402. You say you have made no further experi- 
ments since the time that the experiments took place 
at Newark. Were you so perfectly satisfied with the 
breaks that you had that you did not think any 
further experiments necessary ?—I did not try any 
further experiments, not by attaching improvements 
in the then existing state of matters. The same 
breaks have been running between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow continually. 

40,403. From the experiments that took place, as 
to other breaks belonging to other Companies, were 
you satisfied that your breaks were equally good with 
those of any other ?—Quite satisfied. 

40,404. I presume when the other trains are working 
over your system, the working of the breaks which are 
fitted comes under your notice ?—Yes, it does. 

40,405. Do you find them work satisfactorily ?— 
Well, that is a matter of opinion. 

40, 406. Are these breaks used for the eeclicsans 
purpose of stopping at regular stations, or are they 
reserved for an emergency ?>—They are used, I think, 
only on an emergency, ‘The driver has not the power 
of controlling it. 

40,407. That is the joint stock trains ?—Yes. 

40,408. With regard to the Westinghouse breaks 
on those trains, you say that they are used at every 
station ?>—Yes, 

40,409. And also the Steel-McInnes ?—Yes, they 
are calculated to a nicety ; they are all in the hands 
of the driver, and are regulated to a nicety. 

40,410. (To Mr. Currer.) Is there any intention 
of extending, or are steps being now taken for ex- 
tending, the number of vehicles fitted with these 
breaks ?—No steps have been taken beyond the four 
trains. 

40,411. Is that as far as you know from any doubt 
as to the efficiency of these breaks ?—No, I think 
there is no doubt with reference to Steel’s breaks, 
which were tested on Friday,and have been tested 
again, 

40,412. Was that in the form of a regular ex- 
periment on Friday ?—In the ordinary trains just as 
an experiment. 

40,413. Can you give us an account of that ?— 
Special steps were taken to test it. 

40,414, When was the date?—Friday the 24th. 
We went to the train without previous preparation. 

40,415. Just describe the proceedings of this 
trial. What was the course of proceeding ?—Wewent 
to the trains without any previous notice, and simply 
travelled by the ordinary train. There were five 
vehicles fitted up with the steam break, and two on 
the train without. We made a stop at Garnkirk, and 


_stopped in 15 seconds in about 200 yards, travelling at 


a speed of 40 miles an hour, 
40,416. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you measure the 200 
ards ?—It was within a yard or two of it. 
40,417. (Mr. Galt.) Had ‘the driver and guard 
notice of your intention to make the experiment ?>— 
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We told the driver just as he was going on the 


engine. 

40,418. Was he aware that you were going to stop 
the train ?>—We told him just before. The steam was 
not reversed on the engine, simply the break. 

40,419. (Chairman.) The guard’s break was 
applied ?—The guard did not touch the break ; the 
air-break. 


40,420, (Mr, Ayrton.) On five carriages ?—There 


were five fitted up, and two on the train without the 
break. 

40,421. What was the break-power on the engine 
and tender ?’—It was on the tender and five carriages. 

40,422. All the same break-power ?—Yes, all the 
same break power. 

40,423. (Chairman.) The tender was connected ? 
Yes, it was connected. 

40,424. (Mr. Ayrton.) There was none on the 
engine ?—No, there was none on the engine. 

40,425. (Chairman.) That was the “result of the 
experiment ?—Yes, that was the result of the ex- 
periment. 

40,426. Was that on a level ?—Yes. 

40,427. (To Mr. Brittain.) As regards breaks on 
the engine, have you had occasion to investigate that 
particular point ?—I have tried two eight foot wheel 
engines, but it was not of sufficient power to be of 
much use, but still I do not despair of making a good 
job of it. 

40,428. Is thata hand-break ?—-No, a steam-break, 
the application of steam ; an eight foot wheel single 
engine. * 

40,429. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many wheels were 
there besides the driving ?—The trailing and the 
driving. 

40,430. Only four wheels altogether >—The power 
was applied to the driving and the trailing wheels only. 
It was a six-wheeled engine. 

40,431. What weight was the engine ?—85 tons. 

40, 432. (Chairman. ) You intend to follow that 
out 2—We do. 

40,4383. You do not anticipate any danger ?— I 
think it is a very great advantage to have as much 
power as you can. 

40,434, (Mr. Ayrton.) What sort of break is it p— 
It is a steam cylinder placed below the foot plate with 
iron shoes on the wheels, 

40,435. Why did it not act >—The power was not 
calculated sufficiently. 

40,436. You mean the leverage >—Yes, the leverage 
was not suflicient. 

40,437. (Chairman.) Would there be any objec- 
tion to applying such a break to coupled wheels ?—I 
do not think there would. 

40,438. In some cases you have heard complaint 
of the liability of the coupling rods to be bent ?—I 
think it should be applied to all the wheels, and then 
it would have the same effect on) one wheel as 
another, 

40,439. (To Mr. Currer.) We understand that at 
present no steps are being taken with a view to in- 
creasing the amount of stock provided with breaks ? 
—-Not that I am aware of. 

40,440. But the general opinion of the management 
of your railway, is that it is desirable that there 
should be continuous breaks?—It is desirable that 
the break-power should be in the hands of the 
driver. 

40,441. That is rather a separate question. It is 
desirable that there should be continuous breaks P— 
Yes, there is not quite the same necessity for con- 
tinuous breaks under the block system as there was, 
but there is a necessity in the case of a sudden break- 
down of an up train when a down train is aa- 
proaching. 

40,442, Have you had any instances where, owing 
to dive use of the continuous breaks, accidents have 
been avoided ?—With the chain breaks. 

40,443. I am speaking now of the continuous breaks 
generally ?—We had one case where the application 
of the chain break enabled the limited mail - stop 
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about 200 yards short of a point where there might 
have been a slight collision, but still the hand break 
T daresay would have been sufficient for that. 

40,444. But it enabled it to stop within an easier 
distance >—Yes. 

40,445. (Earl of Belmore.) Those were London 
and North-western carriages ? —Yes. 

40,446. None of your old Caledonian stock have 
Clark’s break ?—There is one being fitted now. 

40,447. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is it intended to fit 
up any more of your stock with Clark and Webb’s 
break ?—I do not think it. We have only one car- 
riage being fitted up, and the reason for that is, that 
to run with the London and North-western joint 
stock it is necessary to fit it so, in order to put it in 
the train. 

40,448. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any joint com- 
mittee with the London and North-western for the 
joint traffic ?—There is a joint committee. 

40,449. To regulate it >—Yes, to regulate it. 

40,450. (Mr. Galt.) Have you a very decided 
opinion in favour of any one break more than another ? 
——Yes; Steele’s break—-the automatic break. I have 
not seen the Westinghouse automatic break, because 
we have it not in use; it is only the ordinary West- 
inghouse break that I have experience of. 

40,451. Were you present at the experiments made 
at Newark ?—No ; but I was at the experiments made 
en the trial of them in January 1874. 

40,452. (Chairman.) On the Caledonian ?—Yes. 

40,458. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any account of 
those experiments ?—I have. a 

40,454. Will you kindly show it to me ?—This is a 
trial at Holytown. It says, “In this instance there 
‘‘ was no disconnection between the engine and the 
“ train; but when the signal was given all the break 
“ power was put on, the steam was turned off, and 
“ the engine reversed. The gradient was 1 in 80 
“ down, or about the same as that of the upper 
‘“* portion of the well-known Beattock incline, and in 
“ 20 seconds there was a complete stoppage in a dis- 
“ tance of 250 yards, while the speed of the train was 
“ from 40 to 50 miles per hour.” 

40,455. You have not told us the condition of the 
break-power ?>—“ First, a 7 feet 4 wheeled coupled en- 
‘* gine, one of the most powerful on the line, and 
“ weighing about 33 or 34 tons.” 

40,456. Were there breaks on the engine ?>—There 
were none on the tender near the engine at that time 
at all. ‘“ Next, a six-wheeled tender, which, when 
“ loaded with coal and water, weighs about 20 tons. 
“* Then there are five carriages, two of them being 
“ first class, and the remainder being third class, each 
“ having a break compartment.” 

40,457. What did they weigh ?-—The carriages each 
would weigh eight tons. 

40,458. (Six J. L. Simmons.) Loaded ?—The car- 
riages were not loaded. This was a mere trial. 

40,459. (Mr. Ayrton.) Empty carriages >— Yes, 
they were empty carriages. 

40,460. The weight of the carriayes was less a good 
deal than the weight of the engine and tender ?— 
They would be about eight tons each. 

40,461. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Forty tons for the 
carriage, and 54 for the engine and tender ?—Yes, 54 
tons. 

40,462. Was the break applied to all those five 
carriages ?—Yes, not on the tender. 

40,463. Every wheel of the five carriages ?—Yes, 
every wheel of the five carriages. 

40,464. In fact, the whole 40 tons was submitted to 
the action of the continuous break ?—Yes. 

40,465. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was the break put on by 
the engine driver or by the guard on signal ?—By the 
engine driver. :, 

40,466. It is put on by pulling the cord ?—No, not 
the cord; this is a Steel-McInnes’ break—the air- 


’ break. 


40,467. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In that case, were 
the break blocks made of iron or wood ?—Some few 
of them iron, but most of them wood. 
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40,468. (Mr. Ayrton.) Were there single blocks to 


each wheel or double blocks ?—~Double blocks to each 
wheel, I believe. 

40,469. (Str. J. L. Simmons.) It seems to have 
been a good stoppage going down 1 in 70 ?—1 in 80, 

40,470. Two hundred and twenty yards ?—260 
yards—20 seconds. 

40,471. And 40 miles an hour ?—45 to 50 miles an 
hour.720; 

40,472. (Mr. Ayrton.) How do you understand the 
initial velocity when the breaks are put on ?--We 
take the speed before the breaks are put on. 

40,473. The average speed of the previous mile ?— 
Yes, the average speed of the previous mile. 

40,474, By your measured miles?—Yes, by the 
measured miles. 

40,475. Was it on a whole mile, or on half a 
mile ?—We measured it on a mile. 

40,476. It is a mere inference that it was 45 miles 
an hour ?—I think it is within it. The next experi- 
ment took place on the Drumbowie incline of the 
Morningside Branch, where the gradient is lin 65 
down. A speed of from 45 to 48 miles being attained, 
the engine coupling was lifted, the engine darted 
away, the flexible tubes at once snapping, and the 
irain came to perfect rest in 10 seconds, and in a 
length of 96 yards, whereas the engine ran half a mile 
before it could be pulled up, even with all the appli- 
ances at command. 

40,477. Was it the same gradient all through ?— 
Drumbowie is 1 in 65, the cther is 1 in 80. 

40,478. Is it the same gradient all the way down 
the incline >—Yes. 

40,479. They were stopped on the incline in both 
cases >—Yes, in both cases they were stopped on the 
incline, but in this case the coupling was lifted and 
allowed the engine to run, and the carriages stopped 
in 10 seconds, and 96 yards. 

40,480. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It was the same train 
and the same five carriages?—Yes; the engine left 
them on that gradient, and it came to a standstill in 
96 yards. 

40,481. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did the engine use its own 
break, or was it allowed to run freely ?—It simply 
used its own hand-break on the tender. 

40,482. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What sort of day 
was it? were the rails dry?—I think they were dry. 
The carriages stood a long time until the engine came 
back to them to try to move them, and could not 
do it. . 

40,483. (Mr Ayrton.) Do you know whether in 
those two experiments the wheels skidded or continued 
to revolve >—The wheels were all skidding quite firm 
at once. 

40,484. All the way down the incline ?—They 
were skidding down as far as 96 yards, they were 
quite firm. } 

40,485. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had an opportunity 
of seeing the Westinghouse break ‘—No, except the 
Westinghouse break on the Wemyss Bay line. That 
was the first Westinghouse break. 

40,486. I am speaking of the automatic ?—I have 
not seen that, except in drawings. 

40,487. Consequently you are not able to say what 
the exact difference between the Westinghouse auto- 
matic break and your own is?—No; not between 
those two. 

40,488. (Chairman.) I think we have got a general 
summary of the results?—We had a case on the 
Paisley Joint line where we had five Westinghouse 
breaks in front of the train and 13 in the rear without 
breaks, and in coming along the joint line, at a speed 
of perhaps 385 to 40 miles an hour, the train got a 
signal and the break was immediately applied. The 
result was that the carriages behind without the break 
pressed close upon the carriages which had the breaks. 
It was so suddenly put on that when he started again 
to release the break it drew the bar out of the carriage 
and it was drawing by means of the side-chain. 

40,489. It drew the bar out of which carriage ?— 
I think the last carriage. 
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40,490. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the train when 
you tried this last experiment ?—Five breaks and 


18 carriages behind the breaks not fitted up with 
any break. 


40,491. And no break on the engine, but a break 
on the tender ?—A break on the tender, and on five 
carriages next the tender. 

40,492. In that case was the break used on the 
tender as well as the break on the five carriages ?—It 
was. The air-break was applied at once, and acted on 
the tender and five carriages. 

40,493. Was there an air-break in that case on the 
tender ?—Yes ; there was on the tender. 

40,494. No break on the engine ?—An ordinary 


break on the engine, but it was not required. 


40,495. On the engine wheels ?—Not on the en- 
gine wheels. 

40,496. Did you reverse steam in that case >—No, 
we did not reverse steam. 

40,497. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) An ordinary pas- 
senger train >—Yes. 

40,498. Do you consider that a good application of 


‘break power to put it all in front, and to leave 138 


carriages behind without it ?—No; there should be 
power in the rear. There was a van in the rear with 
a hand-break. 

40,499. I suppose that was not applied in that 
case >—No, because the break was so suddenly put on. 

40,500. (Mr. Galt.) What is the highest speed run 
on your line?—I think from 45 miles an hour is 
about the highest, and 43 or 44. 

40,501. (Chairman, to Mr. Brittain.) I suppose 
you have occasion to run faster than that frequently ? 
—Yes. 

40,502, (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Currer.) Would you 
think it desirable to have continuous breaks on your 
passenger trains ?—It is desirable to have continuous 
breaks, even although there. be not the same necessity 
for it owing to the block system. 

40,508. Is it contemplated by your Board to extend 
the use of the break, or are they waiting for further 
experiments ?—I think they are just waiting for fur- 
ther experiments, and to find out which is the best 
break. 

40,504. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you have district super- 
intendents, or do the station-masters at a distance 
from your head-quarters make up trains on the Cale- 
donian ?—The trains are all made up, and so ar- 
ranged that the same train which works out at one 
time comes back at another, although they may 
attach a horse-box or connect an extra carriage by 
the way. 

40,505. Do you settle yourselves, at head quarters, 
the making up of the trains >—Yes ; that is all settled 
at head quarters. 

40,506. (To Mr. Brittain.) Are there not many 
carriages taken off the trains, and alterations made in 
the length of the trains >—As a rule, we arrange that 
the carriages shall be utilized up as well as down, so 
as not to be hauling empty plant. 

40,507. Have you any rule-as regards the quantity 
of break-power 10 be applied to your trains >—We 
have two breaks for eight carriages ; that is the rule 
we endeavour to work up to, two carriages and two 
breaks for a train consisting of eight carriages. 

40,508. One man for four carriages ?—KHither a 
third-class break carriage or a van. 

40,509. That is exclusive of the van itself ?>—There 
would be two vans or a third-class break and van, or 
three third-class breaks. When there are eight 
vehicles altogether I put on two. 

40,510. Is the break-power 1 in 4, or 1 in 5?—It 
is 1 in 4, six carriages and two breaks. 

40,511. And therefore the break is one out of four 
vehicles ?—Yes. : 

40,512. Do you think that is the most convenient 
way of expressing the quantity of break-power you 
ought to have with reference to the number of car- 
riages or number of wheels under the carriage ?>—We 
do not reckon with reference to the number of wheels 
but simply the number of vehicles. 
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40,513. Ifany rule were to be prescribed for you 
would you think it the most convenient form of pre- 
scribing the rule, that it should be so many carriages 
with break-power to so many without ?—I think so, 
irrespective of size. 

40,514. (Mr. Galt.) Is the Steel-Mc Innes’ break 
on all your express trains?—It is on two trains be- 
tween Edinburgh and Glasgow. We have three 
trains made up, two running without the break, and 
the other running backwards and forwards completes 
the service. 

40,515. Would not you think it desirable that on 
all the express trains you should have continuous 
breaks as soon as possible ?—I think there is the 
same necessity to have them for ordinary passenger 
trains. 

40,516. They go at a comparatively slow rate ?— 
But sometimes they run very fast between stations. 

40,517. But they do not go so fast ?—Not so fast 
as express trains, but sometimes they go very fast be- 
tween stations, and something might occur. 

40,518. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) And they are often 
heavier trains ?>—Yes; and they are often heavier 
trains. 

40,519. Do you think it is a great advantage in a 
train to have the great weight on the engine, subject 
to the break-power as well as having these continuous 
breaks on the carriages >—Yes. 

40,520. The engine-driver, being the first person to 
see danger, would have greater power in his hands to 
stop the train and to bring it up quickly ?—Yes. 

40,521. Do you propose to apply the break-power 
to the driving-wheels, or to all the wheels of the en- 
gine ?—To the driving and the trailing wheels. I do 
not think it necessary to apply it to the leading 
wheels; but I should not hesitate to do that provided 
it was not powerful enough to skid the wheels. 

40,522. When you say you apply it to the driving 
and trailing wheels are they coupled engines ?—Single 
engines. 

40,523. Whether the wheels were of the same 
diameter or not you apply them to those ?— Yes. 

40,524. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think if there were 
a sudden application of great break-power to the 
train,—all except the engine,—-and no power applied 
to the engine, there might be some danger of the 
engine breaking away or being injured by the sudden 
shock ?—It would have a tendency to do that. 

40,525. Which might result sooner or later in an 
accident of that sort >—It might do. 

40,526. Are there many inclines on your railway ? 
—Yes, a great many. 

40,527. What ?—We have 10 miles 1 in 75, 1 in 
50, and 1 in 68. 

40,528. What is the length of the one that is 1 in 
50 ?—About a mile and a half of a branch line. 

40,529. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you think it would 
be possible to stop a train so suddenly with the breaks 
as to cause any real inconvenience to the passengers 
in the train ?—I do not think it. We have stopped 
them so that they feel a tendency to go forward, but 
they soon recover themselves. 

40,530. There is nothing to fear from it at all ?— 
No. 

40,531. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You do not think 
that there would be any objection in case of sudden 
stoppages of that sort to heavy matters being up in 
the netting ?—There might be that, but it had better 
be that than have a collision. 

40,532. Have you any objection to applying break 
power on four engine wheels when coupled together,— 
because there have been objections raised to that, and 
it has been said that it would have a tendency to 
break the coupling bars >—I cannot see that because if 
the same power is applied to each wheel it would have 
the same effect. If it were applied to one without 
the other it might. 

40,533. In the case of a coupled engine you would 
prefer to break all of the four wheels ?—Most 
decidedly. 

40,534. And you would not apprehend any injury 
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to that. 


to the working parts of the engine by the application 
of the break power to the four wheels ?—No. 

40,535. (Earl of Belmore.) Is it the case that, if 
you only break one pair of wheels you rather forcv 
the axle forward, while the other axle does not go 
forward; would that be the effect of it?—Yes. I 
think that would be an improper application of the 

ower. I would grip the wheels on both sides. 

40,536. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Currer.) What. is the 
longest train you run on your line as regards the 
number of carriages ?—20 or 21 I have seen; that is 
about the longest I have seen on the Wemyss Bay 
line, in the summer months. 

40,537. Is that only a solitary case; what is tho 
general rule >—On Fridays and Monday mornings we 
will have about 20 or 21; that is the maximum. 

40,538. (Chairman.) On that branch ?—Yes, on 
that branch. 

40,539. On the main line ?—12 or 14 is about the 
ordinary working. 

40,540. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you a great many 
complaints on your line of the guards who are in 
charge of detached breaks not readily responding to 
the notice of the engine-driver to put on the break ?—. 
The guards with the air-breaks do not touch the hand- 
breaks. 

40,541. I am not speaking of the continuous break 
but your ordinary system of break-power?—I cannot 
say that we are without any complaints with reference 
I believe they are always looking out. for 
signals, and they apply the break the moment they get 
the whistle from the engine. = 

40,542. Are not your guards charged also with the 
duty of sorting parcels, service letters, and so forth ? 
—I tell them not to do so, but, to attend to the break 
and let the parcels alone, and when they get very busy 
I send an extra man with them. 

40,543. I do not mean at the period of arriving at 
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the platform, but, speaking generally, throughout the, 
progress of the train between stations, have they not 
those duties to perform ?—They have the duties to 
perform, but I have had no complaints with reference 
to that, our parcels are arranged before the train 
starts. 

40,544, Have there been many occasions during 
the last twelve months when you have had to bring 
up trains in an unusual way by reason of special sig- . 
nals >—Yes, several cases. 

40,545. In an unusual place or manner, to guard 
against an accident '—A platelayer’s signal may be 
seen at any time between any pair of stations. We 
are always prepared to pull up. When they get a 
good deal of break-power, the drivers to a certain ex- 
tent depend upon it. 

40,546. Are you of opinion that air-breaks will 
gradually supersede the ordinary hand-breaks ?>—I am 
of opinion that they will supersede them altogether. 

40,547. That in fact the delay now is occasioned by 
their waiting for experiments to see which kind of 
air-break is the best Yes. 

40,548. Which kind of continuous break or air- 
break ?>—Air-break. 

40,549. Do you refer to the air-break specially’ or 
to a continuous break ?>—To a continuous break of 
any kind. 

40,550. (Mr. Galt.) You are not very partial to 
air-breaks ?—I think the air-break, either the Steel- 
McInnes’ or the Westinghouse, is the best at present 
in-use. ~ 

40,551. Do you mean the best air-break, or the 
best of any kind of break P—I believe it is the best 
of any kind. 

40,552. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you studied the appli- 
cation of the other breaks and watched the use of 
them on other railways ?—I have. 


The witness withdrew. 


Rospert Dickson and WitLiAM QuUAGLEY examined. 


40,553. (Chairman, to Mr. Dickson.) Are you an 
engine-driver on the Caledonian Railway ?—Yes. 

40,554. (To Mr. Quagley.) And you are a guard ? 
—Yes. 

40,555. (To Mr. Dickson.) What trains are you in 
the habit of working ?—From Glasgow to Wemyss 
Bay. 

20,556. You both work the same trains >—Yes. 

40,557. What break have you in use on that train ? 
—The Westinghouse air-break. 

40,558. How long have you been in the habit of 
working with it >—Since the 15th of March 1872. 

40,559, Aud you use it constantly at each station 
where you stop ?—I use it with every train that the 
Westinghouse carriages are on. 

40,560. Do you make regular use of it when you 
have the chance, at all the stations ?—Yes. 

40,561. By whom is it applied, by the driver or the 
guard ?-—By the driver. 

40,562. (To Mr. Quagley.) Do you take any part 
in the proceeding of putting on the break ?—No. 

40,563. Have you a screw break on your van ?— 
Yes. 

40,564. Do you use it ?—It works independently of 
the driver; I do not use it if the driver is working 
his. 

40,565. You just leave the driver to bring up th 
train ?—Yes. 

40,566. (To Mr. Dickson.) Have you found that 
that always work satisfactorily ?— For the first 12 
months I was very much troubled with the hose pipes 
giving way. 

40,567. What was the cause of that?—The ma- 
terial being bad, and their being to weak to stand the 
pressure. — 

- 40,568. Do you find the same tendency now ?—No. 

40,569. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they now made of a 
mixture of hose and india-rubber, or are they pure 


india-rubber ? — They are canvas and india-rubber 
mixed. 

40,570. (Chairman). Do they require very constant 
attention to keep them in order ?—They require to be 
looked after. 

40,571. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What part of them is 
likely to get out of repair—anything besides the hose ? 
—There, is no other part ever failed but the hose 
pipes ; that was at the first, when they came first from 
America; they were of American manufacture, the 
hose pipes we got. Ib ba: 

40,572. (Chairman, to Mr. Quagley.) Have the 
passengers ever complained of any jerking or jolting 
where the Westinghouse breaks have been used ?— 
No, I never heard them. 

40,573. Do you feel any such sensation in your 
van ?>—Of course it is a quick stop, but there is no 
concussion whatever of the carriages, they are all 
breaked. 

40,574. When only a portion of the train is breaked 
it does not stop smoothly ?—Unless the guard in the 
rear has on his break before the breaks are applied in 
front. 

43,575. In ordinary practice, are all the vehicles 
of the train fitted with the Westinghouse break ?— 
Yes. y 

40,576. (Zo Mr. Dickson.) If the, breaks were 
applied suddenly to all the vehicles of the train, would 
there be any danger of the coupling snapping if the 
engine was not breaked?— Where all the vehicles 
were supplied with the Westinghouse breaks, I never 
saw any couplings fail. , 

40,577. Iam speaking of the coupling from the 
tender to the first vehicle ‘—I never saw one fail. 

40,578. When you apply the Westinghouse break, 
do you apply the tender break at the same time P—Yes. 

40,579. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does the Westinghouse break 
apply to the tender ?—Yes, 
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40,580. (Chairman.) That removes the danger of 
the strain on the first coupling being too great ; the 
- application of the break to the tender removes the 

danger of the tender coupling breaking ?—Yes, it 

does. . 

40,581. (Mr. Ayrton.) The only strain is on the 
coupling of the tender and engine /—Just so. 

40,582. (Mr. Galt.) It is applied instantaneously 
to every wheel in the train ?—Yes. 

40,583. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long do you think it 
generally takes between your perceiving your signal 
and getting on your break; how many could you 
count between your first perceiving the signal and 
getting your breaks full on ; could you count five >— 
I think I could count more than five, but I cannot. 
say that I ever tried counting ; distance is all I have 
looked at when I have been making a stop. 

40,584. It is rather difficult for you to measure the 
distance going along?—There are the quarter of a 
mile posts. ; 

40,585. That is a long distance ?—Yes. 

40,586. Within what distance do you think you 
pull up im your ordinary working by means of the 
breaks from your first seeing the signal until you get 
the train to a stand-still ?—With good dry rails on 
the level, travelling at about 35 miles an hour, that 
is the average speed we run at, although sometimes 
as high as 40,1 would pull up the train in 200 or 
250 yards, 

40,587. Do you think, in driving an engine, that 
you always see the signal at first sight, or are you 
sometimes occupied looking at parts of the engine or 
doing something else, and do not catch it for three or 
four seconds ?—In general driving, when we are ap- 
proaching a place where we should see a signal, we 
are never doing anything else but endeavouring to 
catch that signal on the first view. 

40,588. But supposing you are running over another 
part of line where you do not expect to get an obstruc- 
tive signal, a signal to arrest the train, is there not a 
great chance of your being occupied in some other 
duty on your engine ?—One is always on the look 
out; if I was doing that the fireman would be looking 
out. If I was doing anything about the footplate the 
fireman would be keeping a look out. 

40,589. When you have called on the guard to put 
on the break, have you ever found that he did not 

‘hear the signal immediately ?—Sometimes, if it was a 
cross wind, when I made the break whistle, he would 

not hear it at the back end of the train with 12 or 15 

carriages. : 

40,590. (Mr. Galt.) When you put on the break 
would he not know instantaneously >—He would know 
by my applying the break and perhaps the guard next 
the tender, the end guard would know by that if he 
did not hear the whistle. 

40,591. (Mr... Ayrton.) You have no communi- 
cation except the whistle between yourself and the 
guards P>—No. iy 

40,592. (Chairman, to Mr. Quagley.) Do you 
quite agree with what the driver says >—Yes. 

40,593. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you found when 
engaged in sorting your parcels or the despatches or 
other duties that you do not catch the signal imme- 
diately ?—Yes, that occurs sometimes. 

40,594. Are you made aware of the necessity for 
putting on your break by the jerk the train gets by 
the driver shutting off his steam ?—After shutting off 
the steam I would know in the last part of the train. 

40,595. (Mr. Galt.) Are you much engaged 
during your journey in sorting parcels, have you 
many to sort At some seasons and on some branches 
a great many parcels, and not so many on others. 

40,596. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have also to sort the 
service letters have not you >—Yes. _ 

40,597. (The Chairman, to Mr. Dickson.) Have 
you anything further to state ?—I can say as regards 
the Westinghouse break from July 15th, 1874, the 
carriages were all fitted up with strong hose pipes, 
and I ran with it for 20 months till March 15th, 1876, 
and during that time I do not recollect of anything 
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happening with me, and I can say that all the time 
that I have been working it it has given satisfaction 
except in certain states of the weather, such as rain or 
snow, which makes a difference in the distance of 
stopping, to what is does on dry rails, and I can 
say it would be a great improvement in working fast 
express trains or ordinary ones. 

40,598. That remark about the state of the rails of 
course applies to every break /—Hvery known break 
that I have ever heard tell of. 

40,599. (To Mr. Quagley.) And have you anything 
to say with regard to it >—I have also had about two 
years and four months experience, and I have seen 
nothing happen to it during that time. 

40,600. (Mr. Galt.) Have you had experience of 
other breaks ?—Yes. 

40,601. (Chairman.) What break ?P—Clark’s chain 
break. 

40,602. It- was not your duty to work it yourself? 
—No. 

40,603. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Dickson.) Have you 
found that you can manage the Westinghouse break 
so carefully that you need never make the wheels 
skid ?—I like to slide the wheels if I can, we stop the 
wheels sometimes without skidding. 

40,604. Can you so handle the break that you can 
apply the power effectually without making the wheels 
skid ?—The only way is to keep a low pressure, not 
to skid them, and if you want to skid them you must 
keep up a high pressure of air, about 50 lbs. 

40,605. I am speaking of your wanting not to skid 
them; can you manage it so as not to skid them, und 
yet put on the break very efficiently >—Yes, with a 
low pressure of air. 

40,606. Several American engine-drivers have told 
me that they considered it a want of skill on the part 
of an engine-driver to apply the Westinghouse break 
so as to make the wheels skid. Woud you concur in 
that opinion ?—I would concur this far, that I would 
keep the pressure of air so that I could skid them, but 
I could stop the train quite well not skidding on dry 
rails or wet rails either. I could not skid them, 
keeping a low pressure of air as we generally do. It 
would be easier for companies who made the breaks to 
give us less leverage on the carriages. 

40,607. (Chairman.) You have no instructions to 
avoid skidding ?—It is left to you. 

40,608. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You skid with the 
Westinghouse at a high speed ?-Yes. 

40,609. Before the speed of the train is reduced to 
a certain extent by the retardation of the wheels >— 
Yes, I could skid the wheels. 

40,610. Do you think that when you are travelling 
50 miles an hour you skid directly the break is on, or 
not till the train has reduced its speed to a certain 
extent >—Perhaps if were travelling 50 miles an hour 
the first application would not skid the wheels. I 
would not say that it would, but it would not go far ; 
the speed would be reduced. 

40,611. If you saw a train in front of you, and 
there was the prospect of a collision, would you rather 
skid the wheels or merely retard them ?—Skid. 

40,612. You would put on all you could and skid 
them firmly ?—Yes. 

40,613. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever heard engine- 
men say that a train, in their opinion, is better stopped 
by not skidding than by skidding ?—I have often 
heard that same question argued among ourselves, 

40,614. Have you ever made any attempts to test 
the question in driving >—No, I cannot say that ever 
I did. 

40,615. Have you ever been able to come to any 
agreement among yourselves as to which is right ?>— 
We were even divided among ourselves; there were 
part for skidding and part for it being just at the 
skidding point. 

40,616. Do you know it is the practice very often 
to loosen the break so as to let the wheels roll a little, 
and then to apply it again in order to bring the train 
quicker to a standstill 7—No. 
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40,617. Did you never see it done?—No. What I 
have seen in general working is this: say, going down 
a heavy gradient we would slide the wheels a certain 
distance and then we would slack off the break and 
apply it again to slide it again, not to let it slide too 
fur on the same spot. ; 

40,618. (Chairman.) So as not to wear flat ?— 
Yes. 
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elle Merely let them shift their skidding point ? | 
— les. 5 

40,620. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Not with the inten- 
tion of bringing up quicker >—No. 

40,621. (Mr. Ayrton.) Engine-drivers you know 
differ about those modes of treating the wheels and 
using the break ?—I believe the greater part of them: 
are for skidding the wheels for a quick stop. 


The witness withdrew. 


Hues CLeLttanp and THomas FREencH examined, \ 


40,622. (Chairman, to Mr. Clelland.) How long 
have you been an engine-driver on the Caledonian 
Railway ?—About 27 years. 

40,623. (To Mr. French.) How long have you been 
guard ?—Nearly six years. 

40,624. (To Mr. Clelland.) Do you work the same 
train P— Yes. 

49,625. You and French ?—Yes ; we are both on 
the one train very often. 

40,626. You work an express passenger train on 
the main line ?—Yes. 

40,627. What breaks have you in use on that line ? 
—The Steel-McInnes’. 

40,628. How long have you been in the habit of 
working that break ?—About 14 months, I should 
say. 
40,629. What is your experience of it P—I like it 
very well. 

40,630. Do you apply it whenever you have occa- 
sion to stop; on all occasions when you have reason to 
stop at a station ?—Oh yes. 

40,631. Is the break applied by the engine-driver 
only, or by both the driver and guard?— By the 
driver. 

40,632. Has the guard any control over it >--None. 

40,683. What do you do, with regard to stop- 
ping a train that is supplied with the Steel-McInnes’ 
break ?—I do not use any appliances at all. 

40,634. (To Mr. French.) You have a hand-break ? 
—Yes. 

40,635. (To Mr. Clelland.) Do you generally use 
the full power of the break ?—Sometimes. 

40,636. Under ordinary circumstances?—We do 
not require it. 

40,637. With the amount of power you generally 
put in force, do you make the wheels slide ?—Some- 
times I have seen them. 

40,638. But not as a regular thing ?—We do not 
require it; the break would do it if it were required. 

40,639. The amount of power you generally put on 
is not sufficient to make the wheels skid P—No; at 
least, very seldom. 

40,640. In what distance do you find by experience 
ycu can stop when you are running at 40 miles an 
hour on the level, with, say, 12 vehicles?—It is a 
thing I never exactly tried, but I have a kind of half 
notion what we could do on the level. I have tried 
it with seven and five vehicles, with a break on and 
two wanting it. I would say in about 300 yards you 
could do it easily. 

40,641. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you measured the 
distance at all?—Just by the mile posts. I never 
exactly measured except taking a look at a mile post 
or a signal, or anything of that kind. 

40,642. (Chairman.) Do you think you can work 


the trains more safely and satisfactorily with continuous. 


breaks than without them ?—Yes, a great deal. 

40,643. (To Mr. French.) And your experience 
agrees with that >—Yes. 

40,644. (Mr. Ayrton.) And you are practically 
relieved from the duty of using your breaks when the 
continuous break is being used >—Yes. 

40,645. (Earl of Belmore.) On what occasions do 
you use your hand break ?—We have only two trains 
fitted up with the break. In all the others we have 
to use the hand break. 

40,646. In the case of a train fitted up with the 
Westinghouse break, on what occasion do you use 
the hand break in your van ?—Not at all. 


40,647. You w lhave to use it if the continuous 
break gave way >—Yes. 

40,648. Then without that it remains idle ?>—Yes, 

40,649. (Sir. J. L. Simmons.) The breaks in the 
van are not attach d to the Westinghouse apparatus ? 
—wNo, they work separately. ; 

40,650. (Chairman.) Is’ the van fitted with the 
continuous break ?—It is a break carriage we have. 

40,651. Is you van fitted with a Steel-McInnes’ 
break ?—Yes. 

40,652. (Mr. Ayrton.) That works either with a 
screw or the air. The breaks under your van can be 
as either by the screw or by the air break ?>— 

es. 

40,653. (Str J. L. Simmons.) You cannot work 
the continuous breaks on other carriages >—No. 

40,654. You cannot apply itPp—No. . 

40,655. (Chairman, to.Mr. Clelland.) Is the con- 
tinuous break applied to the wheels of the tender ?— 
Yes. 

40,656. And to the wheels of the engine ?>—No. 

40,657. From what you have seen of the working 
of this break should you think there was danger of a 
coupling being broken, supposing it was applied 
suddenly to the carriages, but not to the tender or 
engine ’—I have never seen anything wrong with it 
as long as I have been working it. 

40,658. You have always had it supplied to the 
tender as well as the carriages?—I can work the 
tender separately with the Steel-McInnes’. 

40,659. Without touching the carriages ?—Yes. 

40,660. Have you ever worked engines with breaks 
on the wheels ?—Never. 

40,661. What is the speed at which you travel 
generally with this train, which is fitted with these 
breaks?—About 40 miles an hour; sometimes we run 
harder. 3 

40,662. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Have you ever had 
occasion to pull up suddenly going down some of those 
inclines you have, such as the Beattock ?—I have 
never had occasion to put it to its power since I have 
had it. 

40,663. (Chairman.) You have never had any in- 
convenience or accident which appeared to be caused 
by the use of it >—No, I cannot say that I have. 

40,664. Do you know an instance of a train worked 
by a continuous break where an accident appeared to 
be avoided by the use of it?—No. — 

40,665. (Mr. Ayrton.) Before you had the con- 
tinuous break under your own control, did you find in 
working your train that there was sometimes a little 
delay in the guard responding to your signal to put on 
break ?—Often. 

40,666. What did that arise from ?—From being 
engaged on some other duty. ; 

40,667. (Chairman.) Would it not be the wind or 
the noise of the train ?—Yes, if they could not hear 
the whistle. 

40,668. (To Mr. French.) Have you ever had 
drivers complain that you had not responded to their 
signal ?—Sometimes. It is only sometimes we can 
hear the whistle—if you are actually waiting on it. 
We are obliged to sort parcels, and then we do not 
hear it, and some of the vans are so noisy that you 
cannot hear it. 

40,669. Owing to the formation of some of the vans 
the noise, you say, is greater than in others ?—Yes, a 
great deal. : 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


40,670. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Clelland.) I suppose it 
gives you great confidence in driving having a con- 
tinuous break ?—Yes, it does ; we go on with a great 
deal freer mind. 

40,671. (Chairman.) Do you have any occasion to 
run over any portion of the railway where the block 
system is not in force ?—Some parts of it. 

40,672. With this train >—Yes. 

40,673. I presume you feel more need for a con- 
tinuous and powerful break where the block system is 
not in force that where it is ?—Yes. 

40,674. (Mr, Ayrton.) Since you have had this 
break do you run at your full speed closer up to the 
signals than you used to ?—A great deal. 

40,675. As arule, do we understand that you pull 
up with the break at its full power; that is to say, up 
to the skidding point >—Yes. 

40,676. (Chairman, to Mr. French.) Have passen- 
ever complained of any jolting or jarring motion with 
regard to the use of this ?—They have never com- 
plained to me. 
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40,677. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Clelland.) How long do 
you say you have been working this break ?—About 
14 months. It has been a little more than that fitting 
up ; but it was at Derby at the special trial part of 
the time. 

40,678. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You consider that 
you gain a great advantage by having the break power 
under your control, instead of, as it was formerly, under 
the control of the guard ?—Yes. 

40,679. You engine-drivers much prefer having it 
in their own hands ?—Yes. 

40,680. You consider that it is much safer for the 
traffic because you, being the first person likely to see 
danger, can apply it readily ?—Yes. We have the re- 
sponsibility of stopping and are held responsible, there- 
fore we should have the power in our hands. 

ay (Mr. Galt.) That has been much discussed ? 
—Yes. 

40,682. And you are perfectly unanimous in your 
Ss as to the great advantage it would give ?— 

es. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


Mr. Henry Oaxktey further examined, Mr. Parrick 


40,683. (Chairman, to Mr. Stirling.) You are the 
locomotive engineer of the Great Northern Railway 
Company ?—Yes. 

40,684. (To Mr. Cockshott.) Aud you are the 
general superintendent ?— Yes. 

40,685. (Lo Mr. Oakley.) Would you be kind 
enough to state to the Commission the ordinary practice 
on your system with reference to breaks on passenger 
trains ?—Our ordinary practice is, and I think you 
have a working book, to have printed instructions in 
our working books showing the number of carriages 
and breaks to be supplied to all trains. That is in 
the hands of all our servants every month. In the 
case of very fast trains like our 10 o’clock or half past 
five or half past 8 and 9, we put one extra break on, 
that is to say, we generally make up the weight of our 
break power equal to a quarter the weight of the 
train including the engine and tender. 

40,686. For how long has that principle been in 
force ?—-Two years now. 

40,687. (Mr. Ayrton.) How do you measure that 
quarter ?—By the weight of the train. We know the 
average weight of a carriage, and the weight of an 
engine and tender. Take a train of 13 vehicles, there 
would be three of them breaks, and 10 carriages in 
addition to the break on the tender. 

40,688. Would there be any break on the engine ? 
—No; no break on the engine. 

40,689. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Stirling.) What is the 
average weight of a train ?—Take it at 10 or 11 tons 
per carriage. 

40,690. Without passengers >—Yes, without. 

40,691. (Mr. Ayrton.) How much is the tender ?— 
We reckon it roughly, the engine 35, and the tender 
25. 

40,692. Have you no breaks on your engines ?— 
On those which run our short suburban trains, but 
not on those engines which run the main line trains. 

40,693. (Chairman.) Since the experiments at 
Newark last year, in which the Great Northern took 
part have you had occasion to extend the system of 
continuous breaks ?—What we did after that—what, 
in fact, we were doing at the time, was, to fit up two 
suburban trains, which have been running more or less 
continuously since. One we kept in London, the other 
we sent into Yorkshire, where the gradients were 
more severe to test the working of the break in every- 
day practice, to be sure that it would stand the rough 
wear and tear of every-day work, but beyond that 
we have not taken any steps, in fact, I was rather 

“waiting, I may say, for some expression from this 
Commission as to what their views were. 

40,694. (Earl of Belmore.) What sort of expres- 
sion, by way of recommendation to the Legislature >— 
I did not know whether you would recommend any, 
or what particular break, or any break. 


p 


Stiriine, and Mr. Francis P. CocksHort, examined. 


40,695. (Mr. Galt.) Would the recommendation of 
the Commission have much influence on companies 
generally in opposition, perhaps, to their own ex- 
perience >—Undoubtedly it would have had a con- 
siderable weight; if we did not agree with it we 
should have had to show the reason why. 

40,6096. (Chairman.) As regards the every-day 
practice of these trains have you the results ascer- 
tained ?—No, we have not kept any account of the 
working of the train except when it failed. If there 
are any cases of failure we have those. It was put 
on in the ordinary way to do the daily work of a 
train, and I think we have had two cases of failure— 
a local train in London. 

40,697. (Lo Mr. Cockshott.) Taking the local train 
in London, will you describe its work, length of 
journeys, speed, &c. ?—It has run regularly for se- 
veral months in a suburban train that goes 10 miles 
down our line. It runs daily to Victoria station, and 
then to Moorgate station in its turn. It makes four 
trips each way daily, and has continued running for six 
months, and so far as the working is concerned it 
has been extremely satisfactory ; but on two occasions 
to which Mr. Oakley referred, the pipes connecting 
the engine with the front break became disconnected. 

40,698. (Mr. Ayrton.) The engine and the tender 
break ?—They are tank engines ; there is no tender. 
It was Smith’s vacuum break, and it was believed to 
have been from an imperfect connexion by the porters 
who had to couple them together. 

40,699. (Chairman, to Mr. Oakley.) Is this break 
an automatic self-acting break ?—It is Smith’s vacuum 
break. 

40,700. I was not sure whether in any form of the 
break the automatic principle was brought in ?—No. 

40,701. (Mr. Cockshott.) These two trains which 
Mr. Oakley has spoken of were not fitted with what 
your Lordship will probably understand as the auto- 
matic principle. There was nothing in the rear break 
of these trains which would put on the break if the 
train broke in two, I believe it is not possible for a 
suburban train to break in two; it was simply a break 
to be applied by the engine driver to all the vehicles 
in the train, and a hand break on the engine. 

40,702. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Cockshott.) How many 
carriages ?—10. 

40,708. (Chairman, to Mr. Stirling.) What has 
been said with regard to this break ?—It simply states 
that there were no means of putting on the break from 
the van except by the guard. In the van of the main 
line train there is a pump which can be set to work 
to exhaust air, but in this instance the train was fitted 
without that, where there is no probability of such a 
thing as breaking away taking place. 

40,704. (To Mr. Stirling.) Supposing it had been 
fitted with that, would any alteration have occurred 
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as regards this occurrence which you have alluded 
to ?—Not at all; it is, simply, the coupling was not 
turned right round, aud came undone on the way. 

40,705. (To Mr. Cockshott.) Comparing the work- 
ing of these trains with a train fitted with the ordinary 
screw break, should you say that the two cases of 
failure were about the average ?—In these two cases 
of failure one occurred soon after starting the train, 
and no inconvenience was experienced. The other 
was detected between two stations, and no incon- 
venience was felt. If you would allow me to explain, 
having only one train in each district, one near Leeds 
and the other near London, the coupling has to be 
done by ordinary porters at the station. If the whole 
of the trains were fitted with one particular break, 
men experienced in coupling would have to be ap- 
pointed at the several terminal stations. ‘There has 
been no failure in the action of the break in any one 
trip made, saving the severing of these pipes. 

40,706. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are both the trains you 
speak of the same length ?—Yes, 10 vehicles each and 
a break at each end, They are called short coupled 
trains, and the vehicles are almost close together, and 
without the long buffers you see in express trains. 
They are trains which are never broken up. 

40,707. (Larl of Belmore.) What is the maximum 
rate of speed?—The stations where these suburban 
trains run are not more than 14 miles apart. 

40,708. In Leeds ?—It is a suburban train in the 
Leeds district, and this is also in London. 

40,709. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the gradients in both 
cases rather severe 7—They are both-severe. The 
gradients in London are from 1 in 40 to 1 in 60, and 
int Leeds they are practically about the same. 

40,710, Have you no express or passenger trains 
fitted with the continuous break ?—Only the one tried 
at Newark when the experiments were made before 
the Commiasion. ; 

40,711. (To Mr. Oakley.) Not run in the ordinary 
way ?—We have never run a fast train with the break 
applied in daily work. 

40,712. Wave any further experiments been insti- 
tuted on this subject by the railway company ?—Yes, 
we have been experimenting this last week. Prior to 
receiving your letter we had already arranged that the 
vacuum break we had fitted at Newark should be 
handed over to the inventor to bring up to his latest 
improvernents, and it was for that reason we asked 
for a, little time in order that we might try them, 
Mr. Stirling, under whose superintendence it was 
done at Doncaster, had a series of experiments last 
week, and Mr. Cockshott and myself made some 
further experiments in London last Saturday and 
yesterday, or rather, Mr. Cockshott did them yester- 
day. I think Mr. Cockshott and Mr. Stirling can 
state fully the results of these trials. 

40,718. (Chairman, to Mr, Stirling.) We shall be 
glad to get the general results of the trials ?—On the 
2lst and 22nd March the train consisted of 165 
carriages, and in the first experiment we got up to a 
speed of 56 miles an hour down a gradient of 1 in 
198, and we stopped in 856 yards, 

40,714. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you state what the 
break-power on that was ?—The vacuum break. 

40,715. To what extent ?-~-The whole; the engine, 
tender, and every vehicle had the vacuum break ap- 
lied, 

40,716, On the engine, how was it applied; on 
how many wheels?—four, two driving wheels and 
two trailing wheels; it is a single passenger engine 
with two 7 feet driving wheels and two 4 feet trail- 
ing wheels, and the break is applied with «a shoe to 
cach of those. That is with all means of stopping. 

40,717. (Chairman.) Three hundred and. fifty-six 
yards ?—Yes, 

40,718. What was the time ?—Twenty-one seconds. 
In the next case the train was running down a bank 
of 1 in 1,100 yards, almost level, at 40 miles an hour, 
and stopped in 153 yards in 17 seconds. The next 
experiment is running down 1 in 400 at 50 miles an 
hour, stopped in 267 yards in 16 seconds. ‘The next 
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running down 1 in 1,100 again, 45 miles an hour, | — 


stooped in 271 yards in 23 seconds, The fifth run- 
ning down 1 in 198;60 miles an hour, stopped in- 
346 yards in 23 seconds. The total weight of that 
train is 217 tons. 10 ewt. 3 qrs. 

40,719. What method was used for taking the ~ 
speed ’—One of those chronographs. 

40,720. A stop-watch ?—I took the time myself. I 
was so decided to be accurate with it that 1 tried it 
myself. 

40,721. (Mr. Ayrton.) How did you ascertain the 
initial velocity ?—I took the speed every quarter of a 


mile for perhaps five or six miles before we made the | 


experiment, and had the average speed that we were 
going at at the time we shut off steam, at the point we 
wished to measure from. 

40,722. (Mr Galt.) If yow draw the average over 
such a great length as five or six miles it might be a 
different thing from the actual time when you put on 
the breaks ?—We were accelerating, about a second 
and a quarter up to the time we shut off. ; 

40,723. (Mr. Ayrton.) How did you ascertain 
when the break was put on ?—We pulled a cord for 
some of the experiments, and in the others the break 
was to be put on at a certain signal post or signal 
cabin. 

40,724. The break is applied by pulling a cord, is | 
it ?—Yes, that will put the whole thing on. Any’ 
passenger can turn the ejector on the engine. : 

40,725. (Earl of Belmore.) Any passenger ?—Yes, 
any passenger with the cord can put on the break 
himself. 

40,726. (Chairman.) As a matter of fact, in these 
experiments is the break generally put on from the 
engine ?~-Always from the engine. 

40,727. As to the breaks on the engine wheels, 
how were they applied, by steam or hand ?—By the- 
vacuum. 

40,728. The same break ?—The sacks. I wished 
not to have a steam break and an air brake both on™ 
the same engine, because it means attending to two 
things, but the fact of throwing on the ejector brought 
on pressure on every vehicle in the train. 

40,729. (Mr. Ayrton.) How soon did’ the break 
blocks act upon the wheels after the ejector was first 
set in motion f—-Almost instantaneously, but not very 
powerfully for two or three seconds. It took a couple 
of seconds to bring on the full pressure. 

40,730. Did the pressure lead to. skidding ?—WNo, 
I did not want them to skid. The wheels are never 
skidded until the train is almost at rest, when the 
wheels have lost their momentum, and are in a kind 
of passive state, and then the block holds them and 
skids them, and not before. enh 

40,731. (Chairman.) Can you set the break with 
such a certain limited amount of pressure that it is 
almost impossible to skid the wheels ?—That is just 
what we tried to do. I could skid every wheel in the 
train if I wished, but I wanted to bring it as near the 
skidding point as possible, because there is nothing 
short of that that is perfect. Skidding is the most 
you can do, but the nearest approximation to that is 
as far as you can go without injuring your wheels, 

40,732. (Mr. Galt.) Is there much danger to the 
wheels in skidding ?—Yes ; no doubt of it. 

40,733. (Chairman.) You also lose retarding power 
to a certain extent after the wheels have been sliding 
for a certain time. When there are flat places worn 
the wheel slides more easily ?—No, I think it is 
different; the more it wears down the harder it bites, 
because you have more surface. It is like a large 
driving wheel, it bites and holds much better than a 
small one. } 

40,734. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ascertained by 


experiments that the train is quicker brought to a _ 


standstill by skidding than without ?—Yes. 

40,735. (Chairman.) You are aware that that has 
been a point of discussion among practical men ?— 
Yes; but one thing you will always find, that when 
you have the break on to skid it will always stick on 
the flat place, it will always go on to the old sore. 
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40,786. If it skidded, might not there be an accu- 
mulation on the portion of the tire which is adhering 
og the rail by which the retarding power would be 
essened; supposing the rail to be greasy, or that 
there was snow ?—In the event of the rail being 
greasy the break is not so likely to skid. 

40,737. But supposing it was skidding ?—If you 
skid it on a greasy rail it will not bite the same as on 
a dry rail. 

40,738. Quite so; would the retarding power be 
lessened ; would there be less friction, owing to the 
fact of the wheel being motionless and remaining so ? 
—No, more friction. 

40,739. The friction would be increased ?— Yes. 

40,740. A different opinion has been suggested ?— 
So long as your wheels are running you are not doing 
your utmost. 

40,741. You think there is nothing like skidding ? 
—I think there is nothing like skidding. 

40,742. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you made any experi- 
ments to measure that >—I have measured the distance 
they could run with skidding and anything short of 
skidding ; but it is a very difficult thing to put on just 
as much break as avoid skidding; it is very delicate 


work to do that. 


40,743. (Mr. Galt.) The closer you come to it you 
consider the better, so long as you do not skid >—Yes, 
the nearer to skidding you come the better; there is 
no harm in skidding except the injury done to the 
wheels and rails. 

40,744. In the event of meeting a wagon, or some- 
thing of that sort occurring, you would skid at once? 
—Deecidedly, if you have power, and you will never 
do better than skid. 

40,745. (Chairman.) Asa matter of practice it is 

the ease that all breaksmen, especially on goods trains, 
acquire the habit of skidding the wheel whether it is 
necessary or not ?>—Yes. 

40,746. (Mr. Ayrton.) In all the experiments you 
have described, did your break produce skidding as 
the train was brought to a standstill?—Just as the 
train lost momentum the wheels skidded ; perhaps not 
the whole of them, but many of them did. 

40,747. Did you find much ditficulty in those 
experiments in getting all the break blocks to work 
uniformly on all the wheels ?—Not the slightest. 

40,748. (Chairman.) Did the engine-wheels at any 
point cease to revolve ?—No. 

40,749. (Earl of Belmore.) In this experiment you 
say that you stopped the train in 356 yards, going at 
the rate of 60 miles an hour ?—346. 

40,750. In this case the engine driver was on the 

alert and knew what you wanted to do ?—Yes. 

40,751. Supposing this experiment, that you were 
to go down to one of your roadside stations, without 
the driver of any particular train knowing what you 
were going for, and you were to make preparations to 
throw up the signal in the face of one of your fast 
trains, and it was brought up in this way, and you 
took the distance and calculated it, do you think he 
would lose much distancé in stopping >—He would do 
it equally well. When he sees the obstruction he has 
only one little movement to make. 

40,752. You think you could rely on a train being 
stopped under circumstances unexpectedly as quickly 
as in a case where the driver knew ?—Yes, there is 


only one mind and action. 


40,753. (Mr. Galt.) He is constantly on the look 
out ?-—Yes, he is the only man who has the command. 

40,754. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you consider the experi- 
ment you made was a fair working experiment that 
would justify you in using that system for your 
trains Yes, quite so. 

40,755. Had you any provision in that experiment 
for the guard putting on the break ?—The guard can 
put on the break by pulling the cord ; he opens the 
ejector. lat J 
>» 40,756. Do you ‘consider, in working this system, 
that is would be important that the driver should have, 
in the first instance, the sole control over the break- 


power ?—Yes. 
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40,757, And that the guard should only be auxiliary 
to him ?>—Just so; and at the same time any passenger, 
as I have explained before, can put it on by pulling 
the cord at the window. 

40,758. (Chairman.) Do you think it is objection- 
able to allow that. Do you think there is any particular 
reason for allowing a passenger the power to put on 
the break >—You could easily stop that by unhooking 
the cord, 

40,759. (Mr. Ayrton.) You could easily put the 
cord over the top of the carriage?—-You could hook 
the cord on to the gong instead of on to the ejector. 

40,760. (Chairman.) Giving a passenger power to 
put on the break comprises two things,—it satisfies 
the requirements of the Board of Trade and your own. 
requirements as to the communication by a passenger ¢ 
—If I had anything to say upon it I would not allow 
the passenger to put on the break. 

40,761. It answers the purpose of giving communi- 
cation P—Yes, if it is a desideratum it can be done in 
the same way as you can now sound the gong. 

40,762. (Mr. Ayrton.) It would be a source of con- 
siderable danger to allow a passenger to put on a 
break and stop a train at his discretion ?—I should 
object to it, certainly. 

40,763. Could your trains have been brought up in 
the same time if the carriages had been loaded up to 
the weight which there would have been if there had 
been passengers in them ?—There would have been very 
little difference. There would not have been above 
10 to 15 tons of additional weight altogether, because 
I should explain to you that those carriages are 
vastly heavy carriages, they are nearly all six-wheel 
carriages, and much above the usual weight. 

40,764, And have they the break on all the six 
wheels >—Yes ; we are putting six wheels on all our 
passenger breaks now. 

40,765. (Chairman.) If the guard were to put on 
the break, as fitted up in these trains, without the 
driver’s knowledge, would it affect the wheels of the 
tender and engine ?-—He would feel it in an instant. 

40,766. Would it actually be applied on the 
engine ?—Yes, in an instant. 

40,767. At the same time as the guard’s >—Yes. 

40,768, (Earl of Belmore.) Would it have any 
bad effect on the engine, in consequence of the steam 
being shut off the moment the break came on the 
wheels ?— No. I once made an experiment by 
running a train with steam on, and then put on the 
exhauster in the guard’s van, and stopped the train. 

40,769. With the steam on ?—Yes. 

40,770. You do not think that endangers the 
engine ?—No, it simply brings it to a rest. ‘The man 
does not quite understand why his engine is fagging, 
but he feels it. I brought him to a stand with the 
pump in the van. 

40,771. (Chairman.) Were the breaks on his 
engine wheels there ?—Of course the breaks were on 
the engine wheels also. This exhauster cleared the 
sacks of all the air, and put all the break blocks on 
from end to end. 

40,772. I think Lord Belmore was alluding to the 
probability of straining the crank axle?—I do not 
think there is any danger to the crank axle with the 
shoes bearing on both wheels. If you break one 
wheel and leave the other free you certainly would 
strain the axle. 

40,773. With a pair of wheels coupled do you 
think there would be that difficulty ?—No, we have 
many of them on. 

40,774, Hand-breaks ?—No, vacuum-breaks, 

40,775. On the engines ?—On those we run on the 
Metropolitan Railway. 

40,776. Did you have any difficulty when that was 
first put on with regard to bent or broken coupling- 
rods P—No, none. 

40,777. Did you hear of any ?—Breaking coupling 
rods P 

40,778. Or bending them ?—-No. 

40,779. (Mr. Ayrton.) If the break is put on 
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uniformly on the four wheels then there could be no 
danger to the coupling-rods >—None. 


40,780. If the steam was shut off when that opera- 
tion is performed there could be no strain on the 
piston rods or any other part of the machinery ?>— 
None. 


40,781. (Chairman.) We were told that the engines 
of the Metropolitan or Metropolitan District had been 
supplied with stronger coupling-rods. You think we 
are not to assume that that was owing to any neces- 
sity caused by the breaks being applied to the wheels ? 
—Are you talking of the Metropolitan District or the 
Metropolitan, because they use different breaks. If it 
is the Metropolitan District, then of course they use 
a different break, 

40,782. The principle was the same; breaks on 
the driving wheels, and if one break damaged the 
coupling-rods the other break would have a tendency 
to do so ?—Yes, and I think any very sudden break 
put on the wheels, anything that seized them instan- 
taneously would be more severe on the coupling-rods 
than a thing that would come on gradually. 

40,783. One of the characteristics of this Smith’s 
vacuum break appears to be that it does come on 
gradually ?—It takes a second or two before its full 
force is on. 


40,784. (Mr. Galt.) Is Smith’s vacuum-break in 
use on your line?—We are simply experimenting 
with it; we have had two or three trains working for 
six months. 


40,785. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you made observations 
to see whether the vacuum is so instantaneously 
transmitted from one end to the other that the ap- 
plication of the breaks from one end to the other of 
the train is uniform?—We have a vacuum gauge, on 
which will take two to three seconds to come to the 
full vacuum of perhaps 8 lbs. to the inch. 

40,786. Have you observed whether the movement 
is tolerably uniform at both ends of the train, or more 
properly, whether it is synchronous P—We have dis- 
covered that the back end of the train is first affected, 
as you might imagine, the farthest off sacks are 
exhausted first. They are all exhausted more or 
less together, but the last sack has a larger pipe to 
take the air from it than the others that are coming 
along, because the same pipe has to take the air 
from all the sacks as they go, and there are perhaps 
a dozen of sacks drawing through the same pipe, 
whereas the last sack has a pipe to itself at the end 
of the train. 

40,787. (Chairman, to Mr. Oakley.) Speaking on 
the subject generally, with reference to continuous 
breaks, and not any particular break, is it the inten- 
tion, as far as you know, of the directors to extend 
the system ?—Yes, the directors have already ordered, 
as the result of our suggestions to them, that two or 
three fast trains be fitted with this vacuum break to 
try it, some to London and some to Manchester. 
We are obliged to go tentatively in this sort of 
thing because we have not had sufficient experience 
to rely on it thoroughly. We have had just 
these two mishaps; the coupling coming out loose 
on the road, and, if anything failed, of course, after 
we had given the driver a break of this descrip- 
tion, we should be worse off than now, because they 
would be sure to run closer up to the buffers at 
terminal stations, and if it then fails we shall be in 
avery bad condition; so that really we are feeling our 
way gradually to the determination whether we shall 
apply it throughout or not. Mr. Stirling was asked by 
the directors to go into it scientifically, to examine all 
the systems of continuous breaks, and to tell us which 
he thought best adapted for the wear and tear, the 
simplest in its application, the most economical in its 
construction, the most easy of maintenance, and the 
readiest of application ; and after studying them all and 
examining them he selected this vacuum break as 
fulfilling, in his judgment, the nearest requisites to a 
continuous break, and that having been tried locally, 
and having satisfied ourselves it answered, we are now 
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‘munication with those in the train. 


going to try it in fast trains to see what experience — 


teaches us on that. 


40,788. (Mr. Galt.) Have you tried the Westing- 


house break ?—No,. We have had ample opportunities 
of observing it, because we have it under our nose on 
the Metropolitan District Railway, and the Midland 
have it next door; we are quite familiar with it. 


40,789. (Mr. Ayrton.) Considering the delicacy 


with which you approach this subject you would 
hardly expect a Royal Commission, which is not 


managing a railway, to approach it with less difficulty ? 


—Certainly not. 
40,790. (Chairman.) You alluded to the fact that 


you were rather waiting our decision before taking | 


further steps ?— We were rather waiting for some 
expression of opinion to know whether you were 
satisfied that the continuous*break should be generally 
applied. We did not expect that you would By what 
continuous break, or rather, I did not. 

40,791. (Mr. "Ayr ton.) How can we express an 
opinion that continuous breaks should be applied 
unless you can tell us first that there was a continuous 
break that worked satisfactorily on the ordinary trains 
of the railway company ?— Government generally 
does not tell us what to do, but they tell us what 
they want, and leave us to find out how to do it. 

40,792. How could we or Government order you 
to do a thing unless there was evidence that it was 
being practically done ?—I do not think you could 
with advantage. 

40,793. (Chairman. ) From your experience and 
observation as far as railway working is concerned 
when an enactment has been passed in any form, do you 
generally consider that it has always been worked with 
success >—We have always managed to comply with 
it in some shape or another. Generally speaking, to 
do the Board of Trade justice, it has been the result ; 
I will not say of an agreement, but certainly the result 
of previous discussion with us as to what was the best 
thing to be done. The Boardof Trade officers, are 
gentlemen of course, and are generally well skilled 
men, who have great opportunities of observation of 
what is necessary on railways, and by their constant 
communication with us they gather opinions all round, 
from A, B, C, D, and EH, and in that way I believe 
they have generally arrived at a just conclusion. 

40,794. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think they exercise 
often, an arbitrary power ?—So far as my experience 
goes, I do not know of a single case. I have heard it 
said.so, but within my own knowledge I do not think 
there is anything to justify that conclusion. 

40,795. (Earl of Belmore, to Mr. Stirling.) Do 
you consider this stoppage which you got the other 
day in 356 yards ona gradient of 1 in 198 a better 
stop than the the one you got during the experiments 
at Newark last year ?>—I think it is. 

40,796. You think you have improved upon it >— 
Yes, and I am quite certain I can improve on it still. 

40 »797. (Chairman.) That was a heavy train at 
N ewark ?—Yes, it was loaded. 

40,798. (Earl of Belmore.) You think you have 
not arrived at the minimum yards ?—I think I can do 
better than that. 

(Mr. Oakley.) I think that the weight of the 
Newark train was 257 tons, 12 ewt., and 2 quarters. 

40,799, Have you got the number of yards in which 
it was stopped ?>—It was 460 yards. 

40,800. (Yo Mr. Stirling.) You. have improved 
upon that stop by, you may say, 100 yards >—Yes. 

40,801. (Chawman,to Mr. Cockshott.) Have you 
nae, any further experiments >—Yes, with a train of 
13 vehicles on Saturday last and to-day. The last 
experiment we made to-day was without previous com- 
I was on the 
engine, and I told them on the journey that we should 


apply the break and that they would not know any- 


thing of it. This was the result ; on a falling gradient 
of 1 in 200, the speed 63 miles an hour, time 24 
seconds, distance 392 yards. That is the last experi- 
ment we made immediately before I came here. 
40,802, (Mr. Ayrton.) Was that the same train >— 


ie bo 


Yes. Mr. Stirling has been referring to 15 carriages 
with regard to this experiment. 

40,808. There were breaks on all the carriages, so 
that it does not matter how long the train is P—Quite so. 

(Mr. Stirling.) I have experiments here made with 

a train of 10 carriages as well as 15, and we made as 
good a stop with 15 as 10, simply because each carriage 
was provided with sufficient break-power for itself. 
_ 40,804. Have you, in any of these experiments, de- 
tached the carriages from the engine to see what the 
break ferce of the engine and tender would be if 
separated from the carriages ?—We broke » train in 
two this morning, as if it was an accidental fracture. 
After passing a signal box six coaches were broken 
away from the other seven : the commugication cord 
was broken. At 242 yards from the signal-box, speed 
34 miles an-hour, 15 seconds before the cord broke, 
40 seconds in stopping ; 308 yards. 

40,805. (Earl of Belmore.) What did you do with 
the front part of the train ?—We kept running until 
we saw the other had stopped. 

40,806. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you explain how the 
guard at the end of the train can put on the break in 

the case of disjunction >—The cord would be broken 
_then, and the pump would drop into gear ; it is driven 
“by a friction pulley. 

40,807. (Chairman.) Will you describe the pump? 
—The pump consists of an india-rubber sack, and it is 
worked up and down like a pair of bellows. 

40,808. (Mr. Ayrton.) By the friction of the wheel ? 
_—By dropping a friction wheel in connexion with the 
break shaft. 

40,809. With the axle of the wheel ?—No, there is 
a friction wheel ou ‘the break axle, and there is 
another friction wheel that is held out when it is not 
wanted, but when the cord is pulled at the top it 
detaches this by a trigger, and allows the pulley to 
falls into gear. It immediately begins to drive this 
pair of bellows which exhausts the air. ¢ 

40,810. From the rear ?—Yes, from the rear. It 
exhausted it to such an extent that it was sufficient to 
put on the breaks on the wheels so hard as to pull the 
train up after running 340 yards. I will give a case 
of a stop that I made with the pipes uncoupled at the 
rear end of the train. This is a case in which I tried 
to see what the effect would be if it broke away. I 
left the pipes at the rear end of the train hanging 
down, not coupled at all but opened mouthed and at 
47 miles an hour we pulled up the train in 388 yards ; 
with the two pipes open. 

40,811. (Chairman.) That is the same as we had 
before ; the same feature?—The same feature as the 
break away. The ejector was able to pull the train 
up in 888 yards while travelling at the rate of 47 
miles an hour. 

40,812. (Lo Mr. Cockshott.) I think we have full 
evidence as to the efficiency of this kind of break ?— 
You asked whether the break could be applied at the 
rear of the train without the knowledge of the engine- 
driver. In one of the experiments this morning we 
pulled the train up going 52 miles an hour in 299 
yards by the man in the rear of the train without the 
driver knowing it,on a falling gradient of 1 in 200 yards. 

40,813. (Mr. Oakley.) On Saturday last I pulled 
it up myself from the rear and centre part in order to 
be thoroughly satisfied that it cculd be done and it 
was done as readily as from the engine. 

40,814. (Chairman.) Without assistance >—Yes. 

40,815. (Harl of Belmore, to Mr. Stirling.) You 
have been trying these experiments on comparatively 
good gradients. What sort of a stoppage do you think 
you would get if you were running on a gradient, say, 
of 1 in/60?—I would not go at a high speed down 
such a gradient as that. I would not venture to run 
down 1 in 50 or 60 at more than 20 or 25 miles an hour, 

40,816. (Chairman.) You would make a regulation 
to that effect —I would not like to work traffic down 
an incline like that at a higher speed. 

40,817. (Lo Mr. Oakley.) Going back to the 
former portion of my inquiry, you described to us, 
Mr. Oakley, the system of proportion of break power 
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in the break vans. Assuming it was arranged on the 
Great Northern system that continuous breaks should 
be adopted, would you find any difficulty in making 
a regulation that all trains should be stopped within a 
certain distance, or be able to be stopped within a 
certain distance, say 450 yards or 500 yards ?—It is 
very difficult for me to say that at present; I have 
thought of the subject ‘and have discussed it with 
Mr. Stirling and Mr. Cockshott. It is quite clear the 
higher the speed, the longer the distance we require 
to stop, even under the best circumstances, and if a 
hint is put saying you must stop within 500 yards, you 
practically limit our speed. Now say we can run 60 
miles an hour. I do not see any reason why we 
should not run 70 if we could, but if I could not stop 
the train running at 70 miles an hour in 500 yards 
then you would deprive me of taking advantage of any 
improvements that turned up to enable me to run 70 
miles an hour. 

40,818. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you see any objection to 
a rule by which you should have break power under 
every third carriage, or every other carriage ?—-No, I 
think that on the whole that is the most reasonable 
way of looking at this subject; that a minimum 
portion of the train should be provided with break 
power, leaving to companies if they run at higher 
speeds than ordinary to add to that proportion or 
increase their break power. 

40,819. Do you not think we might reasonably 
hope to see break power under every passenger car- 
riage to be coupled up and used ?—Speaking for my- 
self, I think we should be disposed with our present 
knowledge—what I say is always limited to that—to 
put it under every passenger carriage, but this point 
must always be borne in mind, that between railway 
companies there is a very large exchange of stock. 
For instance we exchange with the Sheffield largely, 
with the North-eastern very largely, to a certain ex- 
tent with the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and to a 
certain large extent with the Scotch companies, and 
to some slight extent with the southern companies. 
To make a break thoroughly efficient we should all 
adopt the same plan. I do not think we have all 
arrived at the millenium of agreement on this subject 
yet. ‘The Sheffield will adopt the same break as we 
do, and have agreed to try with us two trains daily 
with this vacuum break in order that they may get 
experience as well as we. The North-eastern will, I 
believe, do the same, but I cannot say they have 
agreed. The agreement among the railway companies 
to interchange stock is as necessary a part of this 
arrangement as the provision of the break on each 
individual railway. 

40,820. Do not you think that the time necessary 
to arrive at that agreement has not rather been the 
reason for your not having at once plunged into'a 
universal system of break power, than the waiting for 
the view of the Commissioners. I will put. it in this 
way. Do not you think that the waiting to arrive at 
the conelusion you have just deseribed of an agree- 
ment for the use of the break power is a better reason 
for waiting than the waiting for the opinion of the 
Commissioners >—No; the thing does not quite apply 
because the other companies have been doing the 
same as we have. The North-eastern have a vacuum 
break and two Westinghouse breaks at work. Only 
recently we had a meeting with them to discuss their 
experience of these other breaks and to compare them 
with our own. The North-eastern, I think, with the 
explanation which Mr. Stirling gave them, and their 
own locomotive engineer, have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the vacuum break is the simplest, but they 
want a demonstration of its power as well as its 
simplicity. I have received two telegrams asking me 
for the result of our experience so that they might 
give us an answer whether they will try it with us. 

40,821. You take a second stage of the business 
before we can arrive at an absolute rule in the work- 
ing experience based on experiments ?—Yes. 

40,822. At present you have only gone through the 
stage of well considered experiment ?—We have gone 
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through the stage of slow working and have satisfied 
ourselves that with ordinary slow trains the break 
will do. We have now been improving this break 
and experimenting with it to see what it will do with 
fast trains, and we are now going to take the next 
step and run it with fast trains. 

40,823. And to acquire working experience ’—Yes, 
to acquire working experiencé. 

40,824. That is necessary before you can arrive at 
a final conclusion ?—Yes, most certainly, Mr. Stirling 
says in effect, to see whether they make more accidents 
than they save. 

40,825. (Chairman.) With reference to the question, 
theoretically, of course, of saying that a certain pro- 
portion of stock should be fitted with the break, would 
not that often disarrange branch lines ? because there 
it might be quite unnecessary to have the same 
proportion as on the main line, whereas if you had a 
limit of distance, that is to say, every train should be 
stopped in a certain distance, there would be no such 
difficulty, because the railway company would act 
according to their own discretion whether the trains 
were running slow ?—On a branch line in slow 
running the break is not so important, because prac- 
tically very few accidents happen by over-running on 
branch lines. The trains do not run quite so fast. 

40,826. (Mr. Ayrton.) As a matter of practical 
working, is it not more necessary to have effective 
break power on small, short-stopping lines than on the 
longer lines, on account of the advantage of pulling up 
easily and getting to speed quickly ?—Yes ; there is 
no doubt time is saved in that. ; 

40,827. (Chairman.) That would only refer to that 
particular aspect of the question as to the time ?—Yes. 

40,828. We were speaking just now of a general 
rule which would apply to all trains—were you in- 
cluding the branch trains when you spoke of the 
comparative simplicity ?—No, main line trains. 

40,829. You could not give that answer with refe- 
rence to the application to the whole of the railways 
of the country ?—It would ‘be necessarily universal, 
for carriages and engines are interchanged. 

40,830. Your answer would. have reference to the 
comparative expediency of a limit of proportion, and 
would not include the whole of the trains on any 
system, or the whole country ?—To answer that off- 
hand, without much thought, J do not see why the 
same proportion that governs the main line should 
not the branches. 

(Mr. Stirling.) Certainly, the same break-power 
would be needful in each case, and might be of more 
value on the branch line where there are more fre- 
quent stops. 

40,831. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you give me your 
opinion whether, on the whole, the rolling stock of 
the company-would not be worked with greater eco- 
nomy and less wear and tear if there were a great 
increase of break power than when it is worked with 
less >—Certainly not. The wear and tear of those 
shoes, if they are used much, the continuous break 
shoes, would be very great. We have had experience 
of that already. 

40,832. If the break-power, on the other hand, is 
applied more largely to the engine, and not with such 
extreme force as it is when there is a smaller quantity 
of break-power, would not that tend to a more equal 
use of the stock and less destruction ?>—There would 
be just that additional grinding put on the engine 
wheels which is not on now. 

40,833. But if the break-power was not applied 
with such extreme violence, because of its being 
diffused over the whole line, would not'the rolling 
stock be more gently handled, if I might use the 
phrase ?—I do not think so, the breaks would be saved 
to an extent, but every wheel would be punished to an 
extent. ‘ 

40,834. Not if the wheel was not so violently 
hugged by the break, there would be no skidding 
and no violence used on the wheels ?—The wheels of 
the break vans are only worn now, the others are-not 
injured at all. .I do not think there would be any 
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saving in’ that. 


with the break that gets worn out. You may run 
into. expense in breaks as well as in tires. . 


ing It'is not the wheels we have to look 
at, it is the shoes themselves and all the gear connected — 


40,885. (Earl of Belmore.) You veferred just now 


to the difficulty that would arise with regard ‘to the 
interchange of traffic if continuous breaks came into 
general use unless one and the same system was more 


or less applied. Are vacuum breaks so different in 


principle that if one of your carriages fitted with 
Smith’s' break went on another line, where there was 


another vacuum break fitted, that by some manual 
alteration that could be made without ‘sending the 
carriage into the shop, it could not be used on that 
company’s line P—All that it would require would be 
that the couplings fitted, so long as it was.a vacuum 
break. It would not matter about the construction. 


40,836. Supposing you got one of the Midland 


carriages fitted with a Westinghouse break could you 
alter it without sending it to a shop so as to enable 
you to attach it toa train fitted with Smith’s vacuum ? 
-~No, that is a pressure break. 

40,837. To that extent the interchange of stock 
would be seriously interfered with by adopting con- 
tinuous breaks to every train, unless one and the 
same system were adopted throughout the systems 
to be worked together ?—Yes. 

40.838. (Chairman, to Mr. Stirling.) Without the 
thing was carried out by a regulation as to the pro- 


portion of vehicles fitted with breaks, or in any other — 


way, I presume you would not consider that there 
would be any difficulty in arranging that all trains 
as at present worked, according to the speed now 
common, should be stopped within a limited distance, 
say 500 yards?—Yes, I think it quite possible to 
arrange to stop all trains under 500 yards. 

40,839. You could undertake to fit up a train in 
such a way that, although running at 50 miles an 
hour on certain pertions of the journey, it could be 
stopped within that distance >—Yes. : 

40,840. (Earl of Belmore.) Having made that 
arrangement, could you interchange trattic with other 
companies with the same facility as now, unless you 
have all the same breaks ?—Not quite. It can be 
got over in this way,—they have pipes that run 
underneath the carriage, say there is a foreign car- 
riage belonging to another line, they have auxiliary 
pipes that run underneath the carriages, and you can 
miss out a carriage. acai 

40,841. That carriage not being able to be breaked ? 
—It could not be breaked, it would be a dummy. 

40,842. In that way you could get over the diffi- 
culty >—Yes. 

40,843. You could not adapt one system of piping 
to the breaks of the carriage of one company to an- 
other by disconnecting the piping and putting your 
own on ?—No, we have pipes where there is a pro- 
bability of foreign stock coming on that can run 
from one to the other, missing that carriage, and con- 
necting with our own coaches at each end of it. 

40,844. Supposing you had in a train one-third 
foreign carriages to which you could not apply your 
break, do you still think you could undertake to pull 
up such a train at 500 yards ?—I think it might be 
mony but I would not like to say positively withow 
trial. 


40,845. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does your answer apply to 


all states of the weather, and to all ‘the gradients 
on your line ?—The 500 yards—Yes. 

a Greasy rails and bad gradients combined ? 
—Yes. 

40,847. (Chairman.) It is only under that parti- 
cular circumstance of one-third of the train being 
made of foreign stock that there would be any serious 
difficulty in your opinion ?>—Yes. 

40,848. (To Mr. Oakley.) When you speak of 
foreign stock, do you refer specially to the through 
traffic to Scotland, for instance >—Stock of any other 
company not our own is called foreign, a North-eastern, 
or a Caledonian, or a Highland carriage would be 
foreign stock. 
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40,849. As a matter of fact, as regards through 
trains, where you get North-eastern or Scotch vehicles, 
I suppose all your experience goes to show that there 
would be no practical difficulty in coming to an ar- 
rangement with those companies ?—I am not in a con- 
dition at present to say. We have not made any 
arrangement with the Caledonian or the Highland 
either. . 

40,850. As a matter of fact, I think an arrangement 
exists: by which the joint stock trains on the West 
Coast route are fitted with the break ?—With the 
chain break. 

40,851. Yes throughout ?—Yes. 

40,852. (Earl of Belmore.) Ave you satisfied with 
the amount of break power that is ordinarily applied 
to goods and mineral trains, or do you think there is 
room for further improvement in that respect >—Those 
trains run at a so much slower speed that we find in 
practice the break power now applied is sufficient. Ii 
we were to attempt to run them at a higher speed the 
present break power would not be adequate. 

40,853. You could not, as far as invention has gone 
at present, apply anything like a continuous break to 
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goods and mineral waggons ?/—No; I know nothing 
at all that would do for that. 


40,854, (To Mr. Stirling.) Could you, with any 
advantage, apply breaks to the engines if you wanted 
to increase the break-power ?—That might be done ; 
every engine ought to have a break on. 


40,855. (Chairman.) On the engine wheels ?—lf 
we were to introduce a system of vacuum breaks, say 
on the Great, Northern, I would consider it of great 
importance that every engine, whether a coal engine 
or a goods engine, should have the vacuum break on 
it, because we do not know the day when an express 
engine may fail, and the train be picked up by a goods 
engine, and then the moment you attach it you would 
have your break quite efficacious in the event of re- 
quiring it. 

40,856. And you would see no obiection to using 
that break in the ordinary work of the engine ?— 
There would be no reason for not using it, in fact it 
would be much better if it were used every day, to 
keep it in working order, and to show when it was 
out of order. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned until Thursday next at 12 o’clock. 


Thursday, 30th March 1876, 


PRESENT : 
Tar EARL OF ABERDEEN rw tHe Cuatr. 


Tur Haru or BeLmore. 
Tur Riegur Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 


. 


Mr..G. N.Tyrrewy and Mr. 

40,857. (Chairman, to Mr, Tyrrell.) You are the 
superintendent of the Great Western Railway ?— 
Yes. 

40,858. (Lo Mr. Armstrong.) And you the chief 
locomotive engineer 7—Yes. 

40,859. (To, Mr. Tyrrell.) Would you be kind 
enough to describe to the Commissioners to what 
extent if any continuous breaks have been tried or 
are in use on your system ?—We have none in use. I 
do not say none, but only to a very small extent at 
present on the Great Western system, and that is 
only at one point, at Coalbrook Dale,'where we have 
a very steep incline. Wedo not use them on our 
general main line trains at all at present. 

40,860. Have you any regulations with reference to 
the proportion of break power on passenger trains '— 
We have a break in about seven or eight coaches. 

40,861. Have any experiments been instituted by 
the Great Western Company with reference to con- 
tinuous or any breaks >—We had some experiments 
some time ago, but Mr. Grierson gave you the par- 
ticulars of those in his evidence when he was examined 
before. We have not made any since then. 

40,862. At present it is not contemplated to in- 
troduce continuous breaks in practical working ?— 
Perhaps you would allow me to read a minute that 
was passed at the Great Western Board, and which I 
was desired to bring here to day for your information. 

40,863. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the date of 
that ?—Thursday, the 16th of March. “ Read letter 
“ from Mr. Pellew, the secretary of the Royal Com- 
“ mission on Railway Accidents, dated the 14th in- 
“ stant, requesting this Company to furnish the Com- 
«“ mission with the evidence of certain officers specified 
‘«‘ as to the working and efficiency under all cireum- 
“ stances of the most effective break power now in 
“ use on this line of railway, weight, extent, and speed 
“ of the train, and the time and the distance within 
“ which it can be stopped under the most unfavour- 
“ able conditions, and whether similar break power 
‘‘ can be applied to all trains in this Company’s 
“ system, aud with what results as to time and 
“ distance. The Board gave instructions for the 


Linvut.-Gen. Sir J. L. Summons, K.C.B. 
. W. Gant, Esa. 


E. F. Pertiew, Esq, Secretary. 


J. ARMSTRONG, examined. 


** evidence to be given as requested, and Mr. Grierson 


is to communicate with the secretary of the Com- 
mission to make arrangements for the respective 
* officers to attend. With respect to the application 
of additional break power, having regard to the 
information previously afforded to them, and after 
‘ hearing the further report of the officers as to the 
result of the experiments which had been made on 
this line of various descriptions of continuous breaks, 
and also of the experience of other companies who 
have made similar experiments or tried continuous 
breaks upon their railways, the directors again 
* came to the conclusion to which they had arrived 
on a former occasion, that there is no description of 
* continuous break which they would be justified in 
adopting throughout the system, at the present time. 
With the view, however, of meeting the desire that 
“ additional break power should be applied to the 
main line passenger trains, the directors re-affirmed 
their previous decision, and desired Mr. Grierson 
“ to inform the Railway Accidents Commission that 
“ they are prepared, until a better and equally certain 
system is known, to increase the break power in 
their principal main line passenger trains, by pro- 
viding an additional guard or breaksman to each 
such train, and connecting some of the carriages 
with the break van, and also applying break power 
“ to the engine, which the directors believe will be 
“ more reliable and probably attended with greater 
‘“* security in the working than any system ot’ con- 
“ tinuous breaks as yet known.” 

40,864. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do you mean by the 
phrase there—“ connecting some of the carriages with 
*“* the break van”? Do you mean to the extent of the 
connexion there shall be a break under those con- 
nected ‘carriages >—Yes ; under those connected 
carriages. 

40,865. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) You have some 
system of applying the continuous break now in use 
on the Great Western ?—Yes; Fay’s system, 

40,866. (Mr. Ayrton.) Wili you kindly explain 
that system ?—Perhaps you will allow Mr. Armstrong 
to explain that. 
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40,867. (Chairman, to Mr. Armstrong.) Then, to 
follow up the first question, I will ask you this: As 
far as you are aware do the directors base their 
opinion upon the results of the break which was tried 
some years ago——Clark’s chain-break, which we heard 
from Mr. Grierson on a former occasion there were 
complaints about >—Yes, there were great complaints 
trom the passengers as to the harsh riding of the car- 
riages as soon as the break was put on. 

40.868. Js there reason to believe the break since 
that time has been much improved ?—No doubt it has 
since that time. 

40,869. (Sir J. L. Simmons, to Mr. Tyrrell.) I 
understood you to say that at present on the Great 
Western Railway you had one break to seven or eight 
carriages r—That is our general rule. 

40,870. Do you mean one guard with a break-vun 
to seven or eight carriages ?/—Yes, on our main line 
trains. 

40,871. Has he any of these carriages fitted up with 
Fay’s breaks that he works?—No. 

40,872. He only works the break on the van by 
itself ?—That is all. 

40,873. (Chaitrman.) We understand that the extra 
breaks, to which you alluded in that letter, are not 
ordinary hand-breaks ?—No. They would not be 
exactly Fay’s, but they are a modification of Fay’s. 

40,874. Would they extend to more vehicles than 
the van in which the euard was riding ?—One or two 
more, 

40,875. So that practically it would be a form of 
continuous break ?—Yes, it would be a form of con- 
tinuous break. 

40,876. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) At present that is 
not at work on the Great Western ?—No. 

40,877. (To Mr. Armstrong.) How \ong would. it 
be before that could be brought into operation ?—Not 
many weeks; probably some of them may be at work 
ina month. We have already fitted up three trains 
similar to what we are doing here on a joirt line that 
we are working, it is called the Bargoed Branch—a 
branch that has recently opened. That is in South 
Wales. The Government Inspector there said that 
there should be continuous breaks, and we put a 
similar break on to what is suggested here. We fitted 
three trains—two of them are working there. 

40,878. (Mr. Aurton.) Is that the only kind of con- 
tinuous break applicable even to two carriages that 
thé Great Western have at present in use throughout 
the whole of their railway system ?—The break I refer 
to is connected to four carriages. 

40,879. I say connected even to two carriages ; is 
that the only kind of continuous break that the Great 
Western have at the present time in use on the whole 
of their railway system ?—It is. 

40,880. (Sir J. £. Simmons.) Why did the Go- 
vernment Inspector require this continuous break on 
this branch ?>—Because the ineline is very severe: the 
inclines are 1 in 45, and 1 in 38. 

40,881. Does it extend to any length ?’—For some 
distance ; 6 miles. 

40,882. (Chairman.) Was the requirement made on 
the occasion of the opening of the line, or subsequently ? 
—On the opening of the line. 

40,883. (Sir J. LZ. Simmons.) To what extent did 
they carry it. Did they prescribe any number of 
carriages to which it should be applied ?—I think the 
carriages were on the ground when the Government 
inspector went over the line, and he was satisfied with 
them. 

40,884. Did he prescrive any condition as to the 
number of breaks that should be available in each 
train ?—I think not. 

40,885. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not consider that you 
are very much behind the other great. companies in 
reference to break power ?—No. We have more break 
power, although it is not continuous, on our carriages 
than, I think, any line in England. 

40,886. Do you not consider it necessary that the 
break power should be much greater for the purpose 
of stopping carriages in a short time than the ordinary 
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breaks which you use ?—No doubt the continuous 
break would stop the train ina much shorter distance. 
The directors have given orders that we shall fit up 
and have more -powerful breaks on our main line 
trains, and we think that the plan that will be adopted 
will be much more trustworthy than a continuous break 


with a quantity of machinery in it, which is only at 4 


the present time, we think, in an experimental state. 
40,887. It is only by experiment that you can get 
at the best knowledge of the best break. So far as 
we have it in evidence, all the other great companies 
have been making experiments for years and years 
with air breaks and other improved breaks, and it 
struck me that you have been rather behindhand in 
your experiments ?—You will remember that Mr. 
Grierson has already given evidence that we have 
had Clark’s break and wrought it for nearly 12 
months. It was so severe on the carriages and the 
passengers complained so much of it, that we were 
obliged to take it off. We have also had Fay’s and 
Newall’s breaks. We are at present also experimenting 
upon another continuous break called Sanders’s vacuum 
break. We had an experiment yesterday. There is 


no doubt at all that we should have had a continuous 


break, or a similar break to what has been already 
suggested here, but we have been waiting, thinking 
the Commissioners probably would suggest a break, 
or insist upon a break of a peculiar class. 

40,888. Do you not think that any recommendation 
of the Commissioners must be founded on the evidence 
we have from the managers of companies themselves. 
It is to them we look for advice, and we must have the 
benefit of their experience before we can recommend 
anything, if we should recommend anything ?—Pre- 
vious to the experiments at Newark, the directors had 
given orders that we should fit up Smith’s vacuum break, 
but it was found that the Great Northern already had 
a train fitting up for the same purpose, and therefore 
our directors thought they would see the result of that 
experiment. 

40,889. Do I understand you to say that you are 
not in favour of continuous breaks ?—I am certainly 
not in favour of any continuous break that T have yet 
seen. I think the complexity of the machinery makes 
it very unreliable. Take for instance a case of ordinary 
working :—Suppose a carriage fitted up with either 
Smith’s vacuum break or the Westinghouse break was 
taken out of a train and set aside for a month, the 
same as our carriages often are, I think that carriage 
when it was put in the train again, would be very 
unreliable. 

40,890. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If I understand you, 
you propose to adopt a continuous break to the extent 
of two or three carriages ?---Yes, but it is not a power 
break ; it is simply a hand break. 

40,891. It is to a certain extent continuous ?—-No 
doubt. -.‘ 

40,892. What you object to is a continuous break 
throughout the whole train worked from one place ?— 
Yes ; and to the complexity of some of the continuous 
breaks which have been already tried. 

40,893. What you have described, namely, a break 
over two or three carriages is ordinarily called a con- 
tinuous break. 

40,894. (Mr. Galt.) Is there not considerable delay 
in applying the hand break in comparison with air 
breaks such as the Westinghouse break ?—No doubt 
the Westinghouse break would be quicker, but I think 
it is not so reliable. 

40,895. We have it in evidence that the Westing- 
house break has been tried for some considerable time 
on the Midland and some other railways, and appears 
to have given very satisfactory working for a long 
time without repair of any kind being necessary P— 
Pardon me, I think you will find that there is con- 
stantly a set of fitters following the break stationed 
at one of the ends where the break goes to, who con- 
stantly examire it. If you were to take a carriage out 
and let it stand for’ a month, and then have to put it 
in again some day, I think you would find that the 
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break would not be reliable without the machinery of 
it was carefully gone over. 

40,896. (Chatrman.) You think the continuous 
breaks in the instances Mr. Galt has referred to are 
used with made-up trains, the composition of which is 
not altered >—That is so. 

40,897. (Earl of Belmore.) Would the objections 
which you have stated apply to such breaks as the 
chain breaks used on the London and North-western 
Railway, or Fay and Newall’s breaks, which are used 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and have 
been used there for the last 19 years P—I do not think 
they would apply so much to Fay’s break, because the 
machinery is not so much, and the work about it is 
not so small and so liable to get out of order. 

40,898. Would it be much injury to the machinery 
of the chain-break, if the carriage did stand by for a 
month ?—Olearly. If you take the chain-break you 
will find there is a row of pulleys underneath the 
carriage, on which the chain goes. If the machinery 
is oiled and stands by fora month, you know how 
sticky the oil becomes, and the chain-break then 
‘would not be so reliable. 

40,899. (Mr. Ayrton.) Your remarks with regard 
to continuous breaks, would not apply to two breaks 
-or two carriages, one on each side of the guard’s van ? 
—No. 

40,900. That is quite within the limits of economical 
and practical working ?—Clearly. 

40,901. Have you seen the break used by the simple 
application of a cowhide cord and an ordinary lever 
on any Continental line,—the guard working with his 
wheel and operating on the break by the cord on each 
side of the break van, simply by having the cord con- 
nected by his wheel ?—I know there is such a break 
on the Continent, but I have not seen it.. 

40,902. (Chairman.) Have you had occasion to 
inspect a large number of inventions in the direction 
of breaks ?—A large number. 

40,908. You give access to inventors if you think 
they have anything worth showing ?>—Yes. 

40,904. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you seen the last phase 
of Clark’s break, called the Clark-Webb break p>— 
Yes. 

40,905, Do you think that has come within the 
definition of a practical working machine ?—I think 
it is certainly getting nearer, but that they are only 
experimenting yet, and the alterations that are going 
on constantly I think show that. 

40,906. You would not be prepared to accept that 
as a practical machine to be applied to all your 
rolling stock forthwith ?—I do not think it is so 
reliable as the mode we are proposing to adopt. 

40,907. If a system of continuous breaks throughout 
the whole of your trains on the Great Western system 
was desired do you consider the Clark-Webb break 
would comply with that desire ?—I would prefer 
Smith’s vacuum break as far as I have seen it; 
‘Sanders’s we are now experimenting upon. 

40,908. (Mr. Galt.) Has the driver on your line 
any control over thé break-power ?—He has the con- 
trol of the tender break, and of ‘course he whistles to 
the guard when he wishes the breaks to be put on. 

40,909. Can he put on the full break power with- 
-out the assistance of the guard >—No. 

40,910. Do not you think it would be an improve- 
ment if the driver were to have the control. It is 
the general opinion that the driver should have full 
control over the break power ?—I would not give the 
driver all the power; I would puta break on the 
engine and the tender, which is generally about one 
third of the weight of the train. 

40,911. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Which wheels of 


“the engine—would you break all?—No, I would not 


break the leading wheels, I would let those go free. 
I do not think it is desirable to skid the leading 
wheels of an engine. J 

40,912. You would not. object to applying a break 
to the other wheels ?—No, to the driving wheels and 
the trailing wheels. 

40,918. Have you ever found any difficulty or dis- 
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arrangement of the machinery consequent on the 
application of those breaks ?—I have had broken 
coupling rods with it. 

40,914, Frequently ?—Frequently, more especially 
in our suburban working. 

40,915. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does that arise from the 
engine-driver not shutting off the steam before he 
applies the break ?—I think not. I think the velocity 
at which it is going and the break being put on very 
quickly causes it, the rod gets a jar. 

40,916. Must not that arise from the breaks being 
applied unequally to the driving and trailing wheels. 
so that they are subject to different forces, and there- 
fore there is a jar ?—No ; the driving wheels on the 
coupled engine and the trailing wheels are the same 
size. 

40,917. If the breaks did not apply with equal 
force to the two sets of wheels, it would follow that 
there would then bea very great jar if they were 
connected by a rigid connecting rod ?—Clearly. 

40,918. Is not that therefore the cause of the 
breaking of the coupling bar?—lI think not. 

40,919. Do you think if the force was applied 
exactly equally and synchronously to the whole four 
wheels that any action could take place on the 
coupling rod?—The break-block must be applied 
equally to each wheel, there can be no difference. 

40,920. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is there one break- 
block to each wheel, or two ?—One to each wheel 
generally. 

40,921. To which side of the coupled wheels are 
they applied, the outside ?—The outside of the coupled 
wheels generally. Take, for instance, our Metropolitan 
tank engines, that work on our suburban lines, the 
break-block is on the front of the wheel in both cases. 

40,922. But supposing there was some inequality in 
the periphery of the wheel at the moment of the 
application of the break-block, or supposing there was 
some inequality in the surface of the break-blocks, 
that is to say, that the space was not exactly equal 
with all of them, then there would be an un- 
equal pressure on the two sets of wheels, and would 
not that inequality be quite sufficient to produce the 
jar you mentioned, and to break the coupling rod ?>— 
I think it would certainly if there was an inequality 
of the wheel, but I think you will find where a break- 
block is constantly rubbing on the wheel, there is not 
much of that inequality you speak of. 

40,923. Owing to the hardness of the wood, or to 
many other physical conditions, there might be a 
slight inequality in the hold of the break-blocks on 
the wheel ?—There might be a little, but it would be 
very trifling. 

40,924. The smallest inequality might produce, 
under certain particular conditions, that particular jar’ 
that would snap the coupling rod ; is not that so ?— 
No doubt it would have a tendency to do so; it 
would assist. . 

40,925. (Chairman.) In these engines you speak of 
are we to understand that the break blocks are both 
on the front side of the wheel ?>—Yes. 

40,926. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) As I understood 
your answer, they were both on outside ?—I gave it 
wrong in the first instance. 

40,927. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose there is a possi- 
bility of the driver not shutting off the steam effectu- 
ally before the break-block is put on, which would 
inevitably produce the catastrophe ?—I do not think 
it would produce the catastrophe. It is quite possible 
that the fireman may get to the wheel, because he 
puts on his break momentarily. 

40,928. If he had not effectually shut off his steam 
and counteracted the effect of his steam on one side, 
then there would be an unequal force, and it is pos- 
sible that that might produce the catastrophe ?— 
Whenever the sterm is going into the cylinders it 
would have it on all the four rods. 

40,929. Only through the coupling rods >—Yes. 

40,930. If you apply the force of the break-block 
to the trailing wheels, and there is the action of the 
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piston on the leading wheels, then there is an unequal 
force >—That sould. contribute to it, no doubt. 

40,931. One is arrested while the other is being 
driven forward ?—Yes. 

40,932. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is 2 the connecting 
rod or crank-pin that generally breaks ?—Generally 
the connecting rod, I have never had a crank-pin 
broken. 

40,933. Have you strengthened your crank-pins ?—~ 
They were very strong crank-pins that we used upon 
the Metropolitan line. 

40,934, Have you strengthened the connecting rods 
since these fractures have taken place >—We have 
not. 

40,935. In speaking of these casualties on the Me- 
tropolitan, do you include the Metropolitan District ? 
eee VIS: 

40,936, Because we have had evidence from one of 
the Great Northern gentlemen, who said he had not 
heard of any such difficulty as you mention with 
regard to the Great Northern engines working over a 
portion of the Metropolitan ?—The Great Northern 
Company. I think you will find the distance the 
Great Northern run over the Metropolitan is very 
slight; our suburban trains run from Paddington to 
Windsor, and we get a much higher speed. 

40,937. (Mr. Ayrton.) Notwithstanding these acci- 
dents, have you any doubt of the expediency of using 
the break on the engine and tender ?—None what- 
ever. 

40,938. (Mr. Galt.) Do you use it on all your 
engines and tenders ?>—We do not use it on all. 

40,939. On many ?—We have it on 12, I think. 

40,940. How is it you have not used it up to this 
time more extensively than what you have, as you 
seem to have no doubt of the efficiency of it?—We 
have generally depended on the reversing of the 
engine, which, of course, if we put the break on, we 
shall not require. We have all the power of the boiler 
to assist us in stopping. 

40,941. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that as effective 
as applying the breaks ?—Scarcely. 

40,942. Have you tried any experiments to com- 
pare the two ?—I have not; but you may take it in 
this way, that in asingle engine there is no doubt you 
would not get so much from a break, because you 
would only have the driving wheel, but in a coupled 
engine you have the break-blocks to both wheels, 
therefore I think the break generally would be a little 
more effective. 

40,943. Do you speak from actual experience ?— 
That is simply opinion. 

40,944. (Mr Galt, to Mr Tyrrell.) I think we 
may gather this fairly from the memorandum which 
has been read, and also from your own statement that 
your Board are determined to use every effectual 
means to make a thoroughly efficient break system 
throughout your system ?—No doubt that is the inten- 
tion of the Board. 

40,945. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In this minute you 
read of the proceedings of the Board meeting you 
quoted a letter from the secretary, in which it was 
stated that you were requested to give information to 
the Railway Commissioners of the weight, extent, and 
speed of the trains, and the time and distance within 
which they could be stopped. Could you give us the 
weight, extent, and speed of some of the most im- 
portant trains on the main line of the Great Western 
Company, as they are running at the present time >— 
With a view to answer that question (we had not any 
data to go upon) we had. two trains weighted, one to 
correspond to our 11.45 fast express, 
west of England, and another to correspond to our 
ordinary fast trains running to the north; one narrow 
and one broad. 

40,946. Will you give us the constitution of those 
irains ?—The composition of the broad gauge train was 
this. It was made up of seven coaches and a break van, 
one of the coaches being fitted with a break. The weight 
of this train was 109 tons 9 ewt., exclusive of .the 
engine, and it was weighted in accordance with the 
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average loading of the 11.45 a.m. fast express train to 
the West of England. 

40,947. And when so loaded it would weigh 109 
tons 9 ewt. >—Yes, exclusive of the engine. . 

40,948. What was the weight of the engine and 
tender ?—64 tons 10 ewt. as loaded. 

40,949, (To Mr. Armstrong.) What break power 
was there wijh the engine f—The tender break. 

40,950. What was the weight of the tender sepa- 
rately ?—26 tons. 

40,951. (Mr. Ayrton.) You did not say whether 
the break was on all the wheels of the tender ?—Six 
wheels. 

40,952. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What weight was 
the van to which the break was applied?—The gross 
weight was 14 tons 6 ewt. 

40,953. And was the break power applied to all its 
wheels ?—Al]l the six wheels. 

40,954. You say there was a break on one of tae 
coaches ?—Yes, equal to 14 tons. 

40,955. The coach was 14 tons ?—It had 2 tons 
10 ewt. in, equal to the luggage. 

40,956. (To. Mr Tyrrell.) Was that a train such 
as you start every day ?—Yes, that was an average 
train. 

40,957. In the train that runs every day, is there 
always one coach that has a break ?—Yes. 

40,958. Within what distance could that train pull 
up 2—The result of the experiment was this. We 

made two stops with the.train. In the first we 
gained a_ speed of 55 miles an hour when the steam 
was shut off, and stopped in 890 yards in 58 seconds. 

40,959.. And the second stop ?—And. the second 
stop our speed was 64 miles.an hour ; 1,185 yards in 
67 seconds. 

40,960. How was the power applied, by signal, or 
how ?—The engine-driver sounded his break whistle 
for the guards when he shut off his steam. 

40,961. And they were all on the look-out I pre- 
sume ?-—Yes. 

40,962. (Mr. Galt.) What was the gradient -—It 
was on a rising gradient in the first stop of 1 in 660, 
and in the second of 1 in 834, 

40,963. Practically a level ?—Yes, practically a 
level. 

40,964. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) That last stop was 
tr avelling about the same speed that your express 
trains travel ?—A little quicker. 

40,965. Your express frequently goes at that speed ? 
—Occasionally ; the average rate of that express 
train is about 59 to 60 miles an hour, 

40,966. If the power had had to be applied without 
any previous warning, I suppose you would have 
allowed four or five seconds more ?—I suppose so. 

40,967. Which would have increased the distance 
to something like nearly a mile ?>—Hardly as much as 
that; about three quarters of a mile. 

40,968. Do you consider three quarters of a mile 
is a safe distance within which to be able to pull up 
a train of that nature ?—About three quarters of a 
mile is what I think we should require for doing it. 

40,969. Do you think the train having the power 
of pulling up in three-quarters of a mile, that that is 

a safe distance and would afford sufficient security to 
she train ?—No doubt additional power would add to 
the safety, but with all my long experience I do not 
recollect any case where the additional. power would 
have saved an accident. 

40,970. (Mr. Galt.) It would require great addi- 
tional power to enable you to pull up under the most 
favourable circumstances going at that rate. within 
400 or 500 yards, if it would take three-quarters of a 
mile at present -—Yes, it would require a break. on 
every carriage to do that,, 

40,971. What is the objection to having a con- 
tinuous break if you cannot do it without it ?—I do 
not know that there would be any objection with 
regard to this particular train to coupling up. all 
the carriages. Ido not think we should object. to 
couple up the whole of the carriages to two vans so 
as to give a continuous break to this train, Our 
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objection to the continuous break is its being applied 
to the whole stock of the line, and the difficulty there 
‘would be in always keeping it in order, and keeping 
carriages ready at the different stations to put on. 

40,972. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are these all six-wheeled 
carriages ?—Yes, they are all six-wheeled carriages. 

40,973. (Mr. Galt.) Is not the continuous break 
applied on other lines?—There is not any line with 
the same carriages as the Great Western, who have 
applied the continuous break to all their rolling stock 
or who intend to do so. 

40,974. Express trains ?— I suppose the North 
Western have applied it more than any other line to 
their fast trains, they have the continuous break on 
‘their express trains. 

40,975. Isit the intention of your directors to apply 
the continuous break on their express trains P—To a 
certain number of carriages on these trains, they have 
not definitely said how many. That would be a 
matter for experience, I think. 

40,976. (Chairman.) Assuming that the application 
of any kind of continuous break to a certain portion 
of the stock became the rule instead of the exception, 
would it not be a comparatively simple matter to have 
certain persons appointed who would have the duty of 
inspecting these breaks and seeing that they were 
always in working order ?—Oh, yes; that would be 
done as a matter of course. If we had them we should 
keep them in order ; we should have to appoint cer- 
tain men at certain places to keep them in order. 

40,977. They would go through the ordinary routine 
of inspection >—Yes; the same as every carriage is 
inspected before it goes out on its journey. 

40,978. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Armstrong.) Have you 
made the experiment to ascertain what is the effect of 
break power on a single carriage or a single van, so as 
to have in your own mind what J call the standard of 
resistance or power of stopping a single carriage ?—I 
have not tried any experiments of that kind, but pro- 
bably you will get pretty near at the question you are 
asking if you go on with Mr. Tyrrell, as to the ex- 
periments that have been made. ; 

40,979. I thought he had ended, and that made me 
ask the question P—No; he has some more. 

40,980. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Could you state the 
condition of the rails when the experiment to which 
you referred just now was tried with the broad gauge 
train ?—I should call it a medium day. There was a 
good deal of snow on the line, and we had one or two 
snow showers. I think the rails were not in the best 
order for stopping, but I have seen them more slippery 
than on that day. There was a good deal of snow 
caught up in the break-blocks. 

40,981. Do you use cast-iron break-blocks, or 
wood ?>—Wood chiefly. 

40,982. Have you tried cast iron at all ?—We have 
tried them. y 

40,983. Do you find them more effective >—They 
are probably as effective, and probably more effective 
in wet weather, but they are not so reliable, we think, 
in dry weather. The woodblock will hold better. 

40,984. (Chairman, to Mr. Tyrrell.) Will you 
kindly give us the next experiment ?—The next ex- 
periment was a narrow gauge train. One of the 
narrow gauge trains was composed of 10 six-wheeled 
coaches and two break vans, and weighed 142 tons, 
16 ewt., | quarter, and another narrow gauge train 
was composed of nine six-wheeled carriages and three 
break vans instead of the two, and the weight 143 tons, 
2 ewt., 1 quarter. 

40,985. (Sir J. L. Simmons, to Mr Armstrong.) 
Perhaps you would state, before Mr. Tyrrell gives us 
the experiment, what the engines were to each train ? 
—The engine of the narrow gauge train was 30 tons 
16 ewt. in-both cases, and the tender 19 tons 4 ewt. 

40,986. (To Mr. Tyrrell.) And the break was 
applied to the tender, not to the engine ?—To the 
tender only. The first was a narrow gauge train with 
4wo break vans. On the first run we made we attained 
the speed of 52 miles an hour; we stopped in 965 
yards in 70 seconds. On the second run we attained 
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a speed of 47 miles an hour, and we stopped in 853 
yards in 68 seconds. Then in the next experiment 
we took out a carriage and substituted a break van for 
the carriage, so as to have three breaks to the train 
instead of two. With that the first ran we made we 
attained a speed of 45 miles an hour, and we stopped 
in 601 yards in 454 seconds. Then the fourth run 
we made we attained a speed of 52 miles an hour, 
which was the same speed as the first stop, and we 
stopped in 822 yards in 61 seconds. Therefore, the 
additional break gave 143 yards shorter stop, shutting 
off steam at the same speed at 52 miles an hour. 

40,987. In these cases likewise I suppose all the 
eh ae who applied the breaks were on the look-out >— 

es. 

40,988. In the same way as the other ?—Yes. 

40,989. (Chairman.) With reference to the point 
as regards being on the look-out is it not impossible to 
make any deduction or increase with reference to the 
time required in ordinary working, because it would be 
a mere chance whether the guard happened to be on 
the look-out, and if he happened to be watching at tiat 
instant no more time would be required in a passenger 
train than in an experimental train ?—It would only 
be a matter of 3 or 4 seconds difference, his not being 
on the look-out. It does not take him an instant. 
He jumps up if he hears the alarm whistle, and in- 
stantly flies to his break, and puts it on. 

40,990. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Four seconds would 
involve 120 yards at 60 miles an hour, which is a 
considerable space >—No doubt. 

40,991. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose it has come within 
your knowledge, that the guards do not hear the 
whistle if they are occupied with anything, or the 
wind is cross-ways, or there is any great rattling >— 
Very seldom. 

40,992. (Chairman.) You have not heard many 
complaints of that >—We employ on the Great Western, 
which is not usual on other railways, a break whistle, 
which has a different sound from the ordinary whistle, 
and is heard a very long way off. 

40,993. You have not had occasion to notice 
instances where the guards appear to have failed to 
hear ?—We have had one or two instances. 

40,994. (Mr. Ayrton.) They do not come up to 
head quarters, do they, these little contentions between 
the guard and the driver ?—Yes, they do; we have 
everything up at head quarters. 

40,995. If there was any casualty or any accident in 
consequence, then it would be reported >—KEvery 
casualty is reported. If an engine goes off the line. 

40,996. (To Mr. Armstrong.). Has it come under 
your knowledge that any of the engine-drivers have 
complained of the guards not hearing the whistle for 
the breaks ?—I cannot remember more than two cases 
in 12 years. 

40,997. It would come more to the notice of the 
foreman, supposing there was any casualty resulting ? 
—It would come to me if there was a report. 

40,998. (Mr. Ayrton.) If they intend to fine the 
man or to punish him?—If a report came to me, I 
should investigate it. 

40,999. (Chairman.) I was alluding to conversa- 
tional reference amongst the men to the foreman, or 
one another, as to the tendency of the wind or weather 
to prevent the hearing of the whistle ?—I have heard 
of men on other lines complaining of not hearing the 
whistle, but as Mr. Tyrrell said our whistle is much 
larger, and for fear there should be any complaint on 
our line we are now elevating our whistle. It was 
a little behind the weather board, and we are now 
taking it up above. 

41,000. (Mr. Galt.) You have read, no doubt, 
particulars of the experiments made at Newark ?—I 
was present. 

41,001. You have sven there that the time in which 
the stoppage was effected was in many cases less than 
one half the time in your experiments, and in the 
distance also ?—I think in one train that I wasin when 
they stopped in about 400 yards the stoppage was most 
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severe on the carriages. The jar that went right 
through the whole of the train was most severe. 

41,002. Would not the jar be a much less evil than 
a collision, supposing it was necessary to pull up in the 
shortest time. You would, I suppose, say that the 
shorter the time within-which a train. could, under 
such a contingency, be brought up the better ?>— 
Clearly ; but in pulling up a train the same as I saw 
some at Newark, I think the jar that goes through 
the whole material, and especially the iron, is most 
severe. It is worse than a blow the jar which you 
get by pulling up in that way. 

41,008. (Chatrman.) More strain ?>—The strain is 
much more severe. 

41,004. (Mr. Galt.) Would you consider it ad- 
visable that a train should be able to be pulled up 
within 500 yards?—I think if you pull up in 500 or 
600 yards, not going more than 50 miles an hour, (of 
course it depends on the speed), that is quite short 
enough. 

41,005. (Lo Mr. Tyrrell.) Do you think there 
would be anything objectionable in making it in- 
cumbent on the companies that they should pull up 
under every contingency within 500 yards, and have 
break power sufficient for that purpose. Do you 
think that could be carried out on your line ?—I think 
the companies would be glad to do anything, I am 
sure my company would, that they saw was practi- 
cable and reliable. 

41,006. Do you think it would be practicable to 
pull up within 500 yards, that you could have suffi- 
cient additional break power on to work the line 
satisfactorily in other matters, and that every train 
could be pulled up within 500 yards ?—That would 
depend on the speed, the state of the rails, and the 
gradient which you were on. 

41,007. I am supposing under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances for pulling up ?—TI think if you pull up 
within 500 yards that your carriages are receiving 
some damage. 

41,008. (Mr Ayrton.) If you had to make a rigid 
rule as to the greatest amount of break power on 
your railway, would you give to all your subordinates 
the rule that every train should be able to pull up in 
500 yards, or that every carriage, or so many carriages 
in every train, should havea break upon them ?—They 
could not judge of the effect of the distance. You 
should apportion your break power to the number of 
carriages. 

41,009. (Chairman.) You are referring to instruc- 
tions to your subordinates in that case ?—-Yes, 

41,010. (Sir J. L. Simmons, to Mr. Armstrong.) If 
there was a law compelling you to have such an amount 
of break power on every passenger train as would 
enable you to pull up within 500 yards, could not you 
make a regulation on the line which would carry that 
out, supposing your stock was fitted properly with 
breaks ?>—I think it would be very difficult indeed to 
make a rule. 

41,011. Would there be any difficulty if you had 
sufficient break power, in saying that with a certain 
number of carriages every train is to have a certain 
amount of break power ?—No, I do not think so. 

41,012. Supposing you have breaks on your engines 
and tenders, and on every carriage on the line, then 
you could prescribe that there should be the power 
of applying it to a certain number of carriages on 
every train. Would there be any difficulty in carry- 
ing out that regulation under those circumstances ?— 
I do not know that there would be any difficulty in 
doing what you state, but I think if you prescribe the 
limit that every train was to bring up in, it would be 
a very difficult thing to carry out. 

41,013. If you prescribed that they were to have a 
power of pulling up within a certain maximum dis- 
tance, would there be any difficulty in doing that ?— 
You could do it no doubt. 

41,014. Leaving it in ordinary stoppages to the 
discretion of those working to pull up in a greater 
distance if they liked. ?—Take for instance our present 
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working,—a driver’coming into a station could pull 
up in half the distance. f 

41,015. He could still continue to do that if he had 
the power in an emergency of pulling up within 500 
yards ?—Yes. 

41,016. (Chairman, to Mr. Tyrrell.) With reference 
to the questions put by Mr. Galt and the other members 
on this point, the question is not whether you would 
undertake that all trains should invariably be stopped - 
within 500 yards, but whether it is possible to arrange 
that they could be pulled up within that distance ?—- 
That you should arrange’ to have a sufficient break 
power on every train to stop it, under any circum- 
stances under 500 yards. 

41,017. Yes, that there should be power in reserve 
for that purpose ‘—I should not like to. say that was 
possible, I was thinking of our yvéry fast trains. 

41,018. (Siw J. L. Simmons.) Your fast train pulled 
up at 64 miles an hour in 1,185 yards with only two 
vans out of eight, do not you think you could have re- 
duced it to 500 yards if you had had breaks on all 
the vehicles ?—-May be we could at that speed. 

41,019. And a break on the engine too ?—And a 
break on the engine too; but supposing we were 
going 70 miles an hour ? 

41,020. At 70 miles an hour, do not you think you 
could do it likewise >—Yes. 

41,021. Do you practically drive 70 miles an hour: 
with your passenger trains ?—Sometimes, but not as 
an ordinary thing. va 

41,022, (Chairman,) Not down a steep gradient ? 
Noi 

41,023. (Mr. Ayrton.) This was an ascending 
gradient ?>—A trifling ascent. ' 

41,024. Suppose you were on a descending gradient 
of 1 in 150, which is not a very severe gradient in 
our days, there would be a very different story to tell? 
—Very different indeed, particularly if the rails were 
very slippery. 

41,025. (Chairman,) With reference to a possible 
rule which was alluded to by a railway company on 
their “system, that a certain proportion of the stock or 
number of vehicles in every train should be fitted 
with the break, would not that be very inconvenient 
with reference to branch trains—trains on branch 
lines on a large system like yours—because what 
might be neceesary for the traffic on the main line 
might be unnecessary for a branch train running at a 
slow speed >—Yes ; but I think it would be possible 
to apportion the breaks according to the speed and 
the character of the train. Say that it was imperative 
on'fast express trains to have two thirds, or the whole 
of them fitted with breaks, whereas in slow stopping 
trains there might be about a third or a fourth fitted 
with breaks, that would be ample. 

41,026. Is it not the case that stopping trains run 
at a considerable speed between the stations, and also 
are very heavy trains?—Not at the speed that the 
express trains go. They cannot get such high speed 
in such a very short distance. br, 

41,027. You are speaking of main line stopping 
trains ?—Yes. 

41,028. (Mr. Gali, to Mr. Armstrong.) Do you find 
any difference in the application of break power on 
the broad gauge as compared with the narrow gauge ? 
—A broad gauge train can be stopped quicker than a 
narrow. ‘ih 

41,029. How many miles of broad gauge line do 
you use now ?—It is only broad gauge from London 
to Penzance, that is all the Great Western have now. 

41,030. Do you run any narrow gauge at all be- 
tween those places ?—QOnly part of the way as far as 
from London to.Chippenham. 

_ 41,031. So far as the application of the break power 
is concerned, you can use it as efficiently on the broad 
gauge as on the narrow ?—There is no difference. 

41,032. Therefore whatever is done on other lines, 
you can do the same ?—Yes, 

41,033, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What was the weight 
of the two vans in that narrow gauge train you 
experimented with ?—The break van was 10 tons 
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7 ewt., with two tons of load, making it 12 tons 
7 cwt. That is one, and the other was the same. 

, 41,084. And the three in the second experiment ? 
—12 tons 7 ewt., 12 tons 5 cwt., and 12 tons. 7 ewt. 

41,035. Twelve tons 7 cwt. each ?—Except one, 
which was 12 tons 5 ewt. 

41,036. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Tyrrell.) I think your 
train to Bristol is run the quickest of any in England, 
is it not P—Yes, it is rather quicker. 

41,037. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Armstrong.) How 
long do you think it would take you to fit all your 
rolling stock with breaks >—The whole ? 

41,038. Yes, passenger of course ?—Four or five 
years to fit the whole. 

41,039. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think you have done 
as much within the last few years in experimenting 
on break power as other companies have ?—I think 
we have done as much experimenting as any other 
company, although probably not in late years. We 
were the first to try the continuous breaks. We 
had the continuous breaks on the West Midland sec- 
tion of the Great Western, and Clark’s break 
before any other Company. 

41,040. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think, having regard 
to what is going on now, you can look forward to the 
day when every carriage will have its break, which 
will be capable of being coupled into a continuous 
break ?—I can scarcely say that I would recommend 
that you should put a break on every carriage. 

41,041. Do you think you can reasonably look for- 
ward to the time when the carriages and that system 
will be reduced to a state of efficiency ?—I think there 
is no doubt it will. 

41,042. Do you think also it will in the end be 
found to the interest of railway companies to work 
their trains so as to be under the control of the engine 
driver by means of great break power?—No doubt. 
The only fear I have is that we go for too much. 
Take for instance the continuous break, bringing you 
up in 500 yards. I am afraid if you always depend 
upon that some day we should find in trying to pull 
the trigger that the break was not in order. 

41,043. Then what you think is that we should get 
rid of the old set of accidents, and get a new set >—I 
think so. 

41,044. (Mr. Galt.) We have it in evidence that 
on one railway (I think the London and North-west- 
ern) the way they work their extra break power is that 
at the first station they stop at they bring it into use 
to test it, and to see that it is properly workable. Do 
you think that a plan of that sort so as to test the 
extra break power at starting, and so as to have it 
always in complete readiness in case it is required, 
would be a good plan. 

(Mr. Ayrton.) If I might be allowed to suggest, 
you must add to your question to make the proposi- 
tion complete, their giving directions to the guard 
that he is not to use the break power for the ordinary 
business of the train, but only to keep it as a reserve 
to be used in case of some emergency arising. 

( Witness.) With regard to this I think we are just 
in the stage of experiment, and I should prefer the 
Great Northern mode of doing it to the Midland. 

41,045. Do not you think it is an advantage if a 
man has to use a thing that he should be always using 
it, and habitually know the value of it and learn to 
use if in moderation, and he reserves power by 
habitually using it in moderation?—No doubt that 
has its advantages, but my theory is that getting so 
constantly habituated to pulling up so quick, that 
some day, if it is out of order, when he wants it he 
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may not be able to use it, and then the accident would 
be serious. 

41,046. (Mr. Galt.) The great point is to have it 
always in perfect order, and being obliged to use it on 
every journey would accomplish that object, so that in 
case of emergency he would immediately find it in a 
perfect state for use, and would only have to put his 
hand upon the break to apply,it?—Yes; but we have 
cases where they tried to put their hands upon it and 
have found the cord come away. 

41,047. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Tyrrell.) Do yeu 
think such a refined system as that, though applicable 
to express trains such as have acquired a nickname 


from their speciality, would be applicable to all the © 


ordinary traffic all over your line ; that is, that a man 
should have break power, and that he should use it 
experimentally, if I may say so, at the first station 
with an injunction not to use it again throughout the 
journey except in case of an emergency ?—I think it 
would be a difficult thing to carry it all over the line. 
It might do very well with our fast trains, but if we 
come to apply it all over the line it would almost be 
impracticable. 

41,048. It would break down ?—Yes, I think so. 

41,049. (Mr. Galt.) Would there be any necessity 
for attempting it except with express trains >—I think 
not. 

41,050. A train going only at from 25 to 30 miles 
an hour is vastly different from one going at 60 ?— 
Yes; it is with your express trains you want addi- 
tional power. 

41,051. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) If the power was 
applied continuously throughout the train to the 
coaches, and there was a break on the engine, the 
break on the engine would always be kept in reserve, 
which is itself very powerful ?>—That might be done. 

47,052. You said you work the continuous break 
on the Coalbrook Dale line ?>—Yes. 

41,058. Is that Fay’s break ?—It is a modification 
of it. : 

41,054. Is. it worked on every coach? — Four 
coaches. 

41,055. (To Mr. Armstrong.) Out of how many ? 
—Four coaches on the train; one guard puts two on 
and the other two. 

41,056. What is the incline on the Coalbrook Dale ? 
—1 in 45. 

41,057. Within what distance can you pull up that 
train; have you breaks on the engines on the Coal- 
brook Dale line >—Yes, they are all tank engines. 

41,058. Within what distance can you pull up your 
trains there coming down that hill ?—Our speed there 
is very slow; we can always bring up there within 
400 yards. 

41,059. At what speed do you run ?—From 15 to 
20 miles an hour down 1 in 45. We have a station 
on the Pontypool incline 1 in 45, where our regular 
trains bring up every day with ordinary breaks. 

41,060. Do you use the whole of the break power 
at all stoppages on the Coalbrook Dale line >—Yes. 

41,061. Have you ever found it fail?—No, we 
can stop the train without the engine break at all on 
the middle of an incline of 1 in 45 at any time you 
like. 

41,062. (Earl of Belmore.) When you say you 
can stop it without the engine break, can you stop it 
without shutting off the steam ?—Not on that incline 
of 1 in 45. 

41,063. (Chairman.) You always run down with- 
out steam ?—Yes, we always run down without 
steam. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


7 


JAMES TURNER and THOMAS JONES examined. 


41,064. (Chairman, to 
driver ?-—Yes. 
41,065. (To Mr. Jones.) And you are a guard ?— 
Yes. 
41,066. (To Mr. Turner.) How long have you 
2. } 


Mr. Turner.) You are a 


been a passenger driver on the Great Western ?>— 
Somewhere about 13 years: 
41,067. (Lo Mr. Jones.) 
guard ?—30 years. 
41,068. (Yo Mr. Turner.) Do you always drive 
the same train ?—No. 


And you a passenger 


b X 


Messrs. 
Tyrrell and 
Armstrong. 


30 Mar. 1876. 


J. Turner 
and T. Jones. 


J. Turner 


and T. Jones. 


80 Mar. 1876. 
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41,069, What trains >—Different trains ; some days 


we work to Weymouth, some to Cheltenham, and 
some to Gloucester. 

41,070. What is the break power at your disposal, 
generally speaking ?—The ordinary break. 

41,071. How many coaches is your train generally 
composed of ?—Six or eight. 

41,072. Do you find that you have sufficient break 
power to enable you to work with confidence and 
safety ?—In the train which I am running we haye. 

41,073. In the former trains you have had occasion 
to run at other periods is it the same ?—In the 
express trains and heavier trains more break power 
would be required, 

41,074. With regard to stopping trains on the 
main line, is it the fact that they frequently run at 
a considerable speed, and are a greater weight than 
some express trains ?—Some of the trains run very 
hard between station and station. 

41,075. Some of the ordinary trains p—Yes. 

41,076. Do you think they are as much in need of 
extra break power as some of the expresses >—We 
could do with extra break power. 

41,077. You mean it would be desirable >—Yes. 

41,078. (To Mr. Jones.) Is your experience. the 
same ?—Just about the same. 

41,079. (Lo Mr. Turner.) Is it your experience 
that the block system renders the need of extra 
breaks less ?—It does to a certain extent, that is, in 
stopping trains. 

41,080. The security of the block system supplies 
to a certain extent the advantage to be gained by 
continuous breaks ?>—I hardly think there is an ad- 
vantage got by continuous breaks, 

41,081. For what reason ?—For several reasons. 
One is this, supposing that you had the continuous 
break, and it was put in the hands of the engine man, 
and that anything should go wrong with his engine, 
such as a tube bursting or a broken connecting rod, 
and it should knock a hole in his boiler, and there 
are many things that might happen, that would take 
your steam away, and your break would be useless. 

41,082. That is a steam break ?—Yes. 

41,083. There are a large number of continuous 
breaks which do not depend upon steam power, 
perhaps you have not noticed that ?—That would not 
come under our care. 

41,084. You have ‘not had occasion to work any 
continuous breaks ?>—No. 

41,085. (Zo Mr. Jones.) Have you ?—No. 

41,086. (Sir J. L. Simmons to Mr. Turner.) Do 
you think it desirable that you as an engine man 
should have additional break power under your con- 
trol -—Yes. 

41,087. Would you like to have a break on your 
engine itself first?—-We have a break on the tender. 

41,088. Would you like to have one on the engine 
as well?—-I can hardly say about that. By having 
the blocks placed on the wheels of the engine, say, 
of a single or coupled wheel, you are apt to put a face 
on those wheels. 

41,089. Setting aside that, your locomotive super- 
intendent, Mr Armstrong, said, that there was no 
objection as regards the engine, but IJ mean as a 
matter of safety, would you like to have it on the’ 
engine ?—There would be more weight for the break 
by having it on the engine. 

41,090. Would you like to have the power of 
applying, not by steam, but by some other mode, a 
break on three or four or six coaches of the train ?— 
I think it woul be desirable and that there would be 
a great benefit in that. 

41,091. You, as anengine man, see the danger 
first, and would like to have as much power as pos- 
sible to pull up ?—Yes. 

41,092. (Mr. Galt.) You said that you had suffi- 
cient break power on your train?—That is in the 
ordinary train I am working. 

41,093. What is your maximum of speed with that 
train?—We generally run from 30 miles to 35, some- 
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thing like that, with our stopping trains that I am 
generally in the habit of working. . 

41,094. In what distance can you bring it up >— 
I can bring that train up with my tender break in 
oats without the guards applying their breaks 
at all. 

41,095. That is with the break under your own 
control >—The break that I have on the tender. 

41,096. (Chairman.) Have you tried that ?—I 
have, in 500 yards. 

41,097. At what speed do you think you were 
going ?—A little over 30,miles an hour. 

41,098. If you were going at 50 miles an hour, 
according to your experience, it would take you 1,000 
yards ?—Not with six or eight coaches. We could 
stop in less than 1,000 yards. 

41,099. (To Mr. Jones.) Have you found any diffi- 
culty in hearing the driver’s whistle when he has had 
occasion for the breaks ?—Not the slightest. 

41,100. You generally run with trains not exceeding 
eight or nine coaches >—Yes. 

41,101. Have you ever run with trains of 12 or 14? 
—No. 

41,102. Are there many such trains, as far as you 
have observed, on the line >—I think not. 

41,108. (Mr. Galt.) You run at a slow speed ?— 
No; at a fast speed, the 11.45. 

41,104. (Earl of Belmore.) What speed is it ?— 
60 miles an hour. 

41,105. Supposing the driver of that train in a case 
of fog was running ata high speed and found the 
distant signal unexpectedly against him, could he 
stop before he got to the home signal, taking the 
present break power r—I have every reason to believe 
that he could stop in 1,200 yards. 

41,106. What is the distance of the distant signal 
from the home signal ?—They vary ; it is pretty well 
a mile from the station I should think. 

41,107. (Str J. L. Simmons.) 1s that the case 
throughout the line ?—I cannot say throughout the 
line, but I think it averages that. 

41,108. What road do you travel ?—From Padding- 
ton to Plymouth. 

41,109. Is there no station at all at which it is less 
than a mile >—I cannot say; it does not come under 
my observation. Jama guard. I know they are a 
long way. I should think there are many more than 
a mile, and no doubt there are some within that. 

41,110. (Mr Galt.) If the rails were greasy could 
you stop do you think within 1,200 yards going at 
that rate ?—Yes, by the engine-driver reversing. _ 

| 41,111. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you look after the 
parcels ?—No, I am the guard in charge. 

41,112. You have no other service than to watch 
the progress of the train?—The luggage and the 
passengers. 

41,118. You do not attend to the luggage when the 
train is in motion ?>—No; I have nothing to do but to 
look after my signals and my break. 

41,114. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Turner.) You are de- 
cidedly of opinion that it would be a great benefit if 
the driver had the control of the break power ?—Yes. 
There is one thing, sir, about the continuous break. 
I think if there were more break vans put on the 
train it would save the necessity for the continuous 
break. 

41,115. You would prefer more vans to a con- 
tinuous break ?—I would. i 


41,116. What are your reasons for that ?—I think 


‘it would be safer in case we should be running and 


should want to stop very suddenly, and the continuous 
break should give way. 

41,117. Your only objection is the fear of it giving 
way ?—Yes. And also, if we should trust solely to 
that, and it should give way, it would be far worse 
than it would be were we to have additional break van 
power. : 

41,118. Have you had any experience of any other 
break than the one you are working now ?—No. | 


41,119. (Chairman.) In speaking of the continuous 
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break, you are supposing if should be used always and 
not kept in case of jemergency ?—Yes, in general 
ractice. ; 

41,120. Supposing it were only used for an emer- 
gency, and at the same time there were proper people 
appointed to see that it was in working order, there 
would not then be the danger of depending on it, and 
its not being ready for use >—We cannot account for 
these things from the time it has been taken ‘out of 
hate and examined until such time as it may be 
used. 

41,121. (Mr. Galt.) If it is examined every journey 
and used at the first station, would not you consider 
that a sufficient practical test of its efficiency ?—It 
should be, but there are many cases where we ex- 
amine our engine before we leave the shed, and often- 
times we will find something broke before we get to 
the next station, 

41,122. I am not speaking of leaving the shed. 
We have it in evidence that the London and North- 
western at the first station at which they stop after 
starting, test this extra break in order to see that it 
could be practically applied if there were any necessity 
for it —Yes, 

41,123. Do you not think that that is sufficient to 
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ensure having it in perfect working order when neces- 
sary >—It might be, but we cannot account for it 
breaking. You cannot account always for iron 
breaking. 


41,124, Have you any further suggestions to make 
of any kind ?—No. 


41,125. (To Mr. Jones.) Have you any further 
suggestion to make ?—If I could have one carriage 
attached to my van so that I could have control of 
that, and my fellow-guard behind instead of having 
control of one carriage only, had two, I think that 
would answer our purpose better than the continuous 
break. That is only my private opinion. 

41,126. I am only asking your private opinion. 
Do you think that would be an improvement on your 
present system ?—I think that would be quite ample. 
We are expecting now to have far superior coaches, 
much larger and longer, and five coaches will con- 
stitute my train, and then we should have four breaks, 
not reckoning the engine break, so that we should 
only have one vehicle without a break. 

41,127. Is yours the broad gauge r—Yes ; the 
broad gauge 11.45 train, said to be the fastest train in 
the world. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 


Friday, 31st March 1876. 
PRESENT : 
Tur EARL OF ABERDEEN In tue Cuarr. 


Tue Hart or Brimore. 
Tue Ricut Hon. A: S. Ayrton. 


W. Gatt, Bsa. 
E. F. Pettzew, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Joun ArmstrRonc HAsweu examined. 


41,128. (Chairman.) You are the assistant locomo- 
tive superintendent of the North-eastern Railway ?— 
Yes. 

41,129. How long have you held that position ?— 
20 years. 

41,130. Have you been engaged in carrying out any 
experiments with reference to the question of break 
power ?—Recently. A week or 10 days ago, 

41,131. Were you present at the course of experi- 
ments at Newark last summer ?—I was not. 

41,132. Will you be good enough to describe what 
forms of continuous break are in use on the North- 


‘eastern system ?—We have Fay’s break. We have — 


‘had it at work from 10 to 15 years—10 years at least, 
‘and for two years the Westinghouse air break, and 
more recently we have tried the Heberlein break. 

41,133. Have all these breaks been tried on branch 

lines only ?—On branch lines only. 
' 41,184. Having paid attention to the working, as 
far as it has gone, do you consider it to be satisfactory ? 
—The Westinghouse break. 
' 41,135. You apply that answer to the Westinghouse 
‘break ?—Yes, I apply that answer to the Westing- 
‘house break. 

41,186. And what do you say, as regards the other 
‘continuous breaks you have seen working ?——The 
Fay’s breaks have worked very satisfactorily on: our 
jbranch lines having heavy gradients. We have only 
‘applied them where the gradients are heavy. 
41,187. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many carriages have 
you connected ?—From eight to ten. 

41,138. All with the break ?—No, composing the 
‘train; not more than three or four or five, in some 
‘eases, with the break. 

41,139. How many would be the Heberlein break, 
and how many the Westinghouse break ?—With the 
Westinghouse break we haye about 30 carriages and 

about four vans fitted with it. 

41,140. How many carriages are coupled up with 
the vans to make a continuous break ?—In the ex- 
i fl ‘ f 
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periments we tried we had 18 carriages and two 
vans. 

41,141. Were there nine carriages to each van 
fitted with the continuous break ?>—We had the 18 
carriages, with a van in front and a van in the rear. 

41,142. Could both vans operate on the whole 18 
carriages ?—Yes. 

41,143. Was the first van next to the tender ?— 
Yes. 

41,144. (Chairman.) Do you see any obstacle to 
adopting any form of these breaks on the main line? 
—No. 

41,145. Has there been any >—There has been no 
obstacle to the introduction of the Westinghouse 
break. We never contemplated putting the Fay break 
on to our other trains on the main line. 

41,146. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is your Westinghouse break 
an automatic break ?—An ordinary air, break. 

41,147. Has it a reservoir in the rear van, so that 
it could be operated on after it is detached from the 
rear van ?—Yes. 

41,148. (Chairman.) Is it contemplated by the 
directors that the Westinghouse break should be 
adopted on the main line ?>—I am not aware that they 
have expressed any opinion as to which break, but 
they are desirous that some effective break should be 
introduced. 

41,149. Would you kindly give us the various 
periods during which the various breaks have been in 
operation more or less >—I think it would be about 10 
years ago since we first applied the Fay’s break, and 
we have increased the number up to within the last 
few years. Two years this month, we commenced 
the Westinghouse break, and perhaps it may be three 
months since we made the first trial with the Heberlein 
break. 

41,150. Have all these breaks, speaking generally, 
been tried to the same extent, and has the same amount 
of traffic been worked with them ?—No, they have 
not. 
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41,151. What is the relative amount of traffic ?— 


The Fay’s breaks we have had running on four or five 
portions of our branch lines, and the Westinghouse 
break on one or two. The Fay’s break has been 
working daily for the period I have stated, and so has 
the Westinghouse break. 

41,152. And the Heberlein?—Yes, since it was 
first tried. 

41,153. That has been working daily >—Yes, work- 
ing daily. 

41,154. Have you had reason to receive any 
accounts of the working of that break on the Con- 
tinent where it is largely used P—I have seen several 
published accounts, but the particulars of the trials I 
am not aware of at present. 

41,155. What is the objection to the use of the 
break in this country ?’—We found it went on very 
suddenly, and produced a great jarring in the 
carriages. 

41,156. Are you speaking now of the most approved 
and modern form of the break ?—I expect it will be 
the most modern form, as it has been so recently 
introduced. 

41,157. Has there been any difficulty found as far as 
you are aware with this break in removing the pressure 
with sufficient ease ?—I am not aware of any. None 
has been reported to us, but I should think there 
would be the liability of difficulty in removing it, in- 
asmuch as it is a frictional break, and the tendency of 
the wheels to adhere will produce a difficulty. 

41,158. From what you have seen of the working 
of the continuous breaks, do you consider that if they 
were generally adopted on passenger trains they 
should be reserved for an emergency, or used on every 
occasion when the train stopped ?—They should be 
used on every occasion when the train has to stop 
with caution; they should be applied generally to 
bring up trains at all stations. 

41,159. Would you think that there would be any 
difficulty in arranging railway traffic, supposing there 
was time given, so that every train should have suffi- 
cient power to stop within 500 yards if necessary ?— 
There would be no difficult in running all trains with 
continuous breaks, provided that the break was 
uniform on all railways, and there would be no diffi- 
culty, I think, with such a break in bringing up a 
train under ordinary circumstances within a distance 
of 500 yards. 

41,160. At the greatest speed at which it would 
ordinarily travel during its journey >—Yes. 

41,161. (Mr. Ayrton.) And on all inclines >—That 
is a difficult question to answer. 

41,162. (Mr. Galt.) What is the steepest incline on 
your line ?—On our main line, I think, the heaviest 
gradient is 1 in 150, from York to Berwick. At 
Durham Station the gradient is 1 in 120 for half a 
mile, and for about a quarter of a mile south of this 
place it is 1 in 1014. 

41,163. That is not a very bad gradient >—On the 
main line there would be no difficulty in bringing up 
a train, I think, within 500 yards under ordinary 
circumstances, 

41,164. (Chairman.) Will you give us the result of 
the experiments which you tried this month >—On 
the 22nd of this month we arranged a train consisting 
of 20 vehicles, 18 carriages and two vans, Ten of the 
carriages were loaded to the weight they would have 
been if they had been filled with passengers. The 
total weight of the train was 229 tons 16 cwt. 

41,165. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the engine and 
tender >—The engine was 35 tons 3 cwt., and the 
tender 24 tons 17 ewt., the carriages 169 tons 16 ewt., 
making a total weight of 229 tons 16 ewt. 

41,166. Does that include the vans and carriages ? 
—Yes. The first experiment tried was running down 
a gradient of 1 in 264 at the speed of 45 miles an 

-hour, and it took us 40 seconds to bring the train up 
after the breaks were applied, and we ran a distance 
of 423 yards without the application of the break on 
the engine, ; 
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41,167. (Mr. Galt.) Were the rails in a good state 
then ?>—The rails were dry, and in a good state. The 
second experiment we, ran down a gradient of 1 in 
150 at a speed of 54} miles an hour. It took us 
36 seconds to bring that train to a state of rest over a 
distance of 557 yards. In the second experiment the 
engine break was not applied. The third experiment 
we ran down a gradient of 1 in 377 at a speed of 
47} miles, and it took us 244 seconds to bring up in 
over a distance of 387 yards with the engine break 
applied. 

41,168. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean with the engine 
break and tender break, and the break on every 
carriage >—Yes, all the breaks available were used. 

41,169. Was there a break on every carriage ?— 
Yes. 

41,170. (Chairman.) A break on the engine driving 
wheel?—Yes. The fourth experiment -was down a 
gradient of 1 in 190 at a speed of 54} miles an hour, 
occupying 33 seconds, and bringing the train to rest 
over a distance of 613 yards. The engine break was 
applied in this case, but after the stoppage we ascer- 
tained that the Westinghouse breaks on the vehicles 
had not been promptly applied. 

41,171. Do you consider that affected the experi- 
ment ?—Yes, considerably. We found that the reser- 
voirs in the vans had not been charged with air when 
we commenced the trip. 

41,172. This is the only course of experiments fully 
carried out of which you have any record as to any 
continuous break on your system ? —The Smith’s 
Vacuum break has been tried. 1 have omitted to say 
that we have 10 carriages fitted with Smith’s vacuum 
break, and it has been tried once. 

41,173. Tried by special experiment ? — Yes, by 
special experiment. 

41,174. And is it worked on your line ?—No, it 
was not worked before the experiment, and has not 
been worked since. 

41,175. When were the experiments held ?—On 
the 27th of April last year, but they were not satis- 
factory. 

41,176. There is no need to go through all the 
detals if you will give us the general result in a few 
words of those experiments with Smith’s vacuum 
break ?—Perhaps it would be advisable for me to state 
in the first place that the speed was estimated, and 
there is no weight of the train. 

41,177. Then when you say that the experiments 
were not satisfactory, do you allude to their being un- 
satisfactory as to completeness, and not as to any defect 
in the break ?—Yes. 

41,178. As far as you have seen the working of 
Smith’s vacuum break, do you consider it a valuable 
break ?—I have not seen its working, and I was not 
present at those experiments, but they have been 
handed to me by the general manager. 

41,179.-You have not had oceasion to see the 
working of that particular break on the Great 
Northern ?—lI have not. 

41,180. (Mr. Galt.) Have you a decided preference 
for any one break over another ?—I myself think the 
Westinghouse break answers the purpose of ‘a good 
effective break better than the others. I have only 
had experience with the Westinghouse break. 

4),181. How long have you had experience of it P— 
Two years. , 

41,182. Have you had many repairs to do to it 
during that time ?—No, I am not aware of any at all, 
excepting on one occasion, when the connecting pipes 
were broken, and had to be repaired. 

41,183. In comparison with other breaks, is there 
more or less to be done to keep it in perfect working 
order ?—In my opinion there would be less in the 
Westinghouse, but I must repeat that I have only had 
experience of the Westinghouse. 

41,184. Do your drivers like it ?— Very much 
indeed. 

41,185. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it any part of your duty 
to make up the trains >—No. 

41,186. (Chairman.) As to the repairs which are 
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required, would they come under your notice >—Yes. 
Of course now and then we have new break blocks to 
put on. 

| 41,187. As to brakes on the engine, have you 
adopted that to any considerable extent ?—Yes, to a 
considerable extent. 

41,188. Do you find it work satisfactorily ?—Yes. 
A return was made to this Commission of the number 
of breaks we had on engines some time since, and I 
think since that return was made we haye put on 65 
more. 

41,189, (Mr. Ayrton.) What sort of breaks are 
they >—Hand screw breaks. 

41,190. ( Chairman.) With wooden blocks ?—Yes. 

41,191. (Mr Ayrton.) Have you tried to use any 
direct action steam breaks ?—We have one steam 
break. 

41,192. What is that, a cylinder under the foot- 
plate r—A cylinder on the side of the fire box. 

41,198. (Chairman.) Are the engine-drivers ex- 
pected to put on their hand breaks on the engine 
wheels whenever they require them, or to reserve 
them for an emergency?—They are to use them 
whenever they require them. I may state that when 
we made the return to you we had 245 engines fitted 
up with breaks, since then we have put 65 more on, 
and all our passenger engines with express trains on 
the main line have engine breaks on, and many of 
them on the branches. 

41,194. What would you estimate the power of 
such a break to be relatively to the tender break, or 
the van breaks ?—That is a very difficult question 
for me to answer off hand. 

41,195. As far as you can judge from observation 
without having any recorded experiment, assuming 
the break was put on to its full power on the engine 
would it be double as much as that on the tender, or 
less than the tender ?--It would be much more than 
on the tender. 

41,196. Would it be double the power on the 
tender ?—I think so. 

41,197. What do you consider the relative power 
of the break as you have got it applied on the engine, 
and on the tender ?—I do not know that there is any 
great difference between the power applied to the 
tender and the engine. 

41,198. Do you object to the wheels of the engine 
being skidded ?>—No. 

41,199. Is it possible to skid them with this 
break ?>—Yes. 

41,200. And is it frequently done?—No, and it 
ought not to be done except in cases of emergency. 

41,201. But is there a danger of the coupling rods 
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or a connecting rod being damaged by the wheels of 
the engine being skidded, or the break applied 
suddenly ?—There is a little danger. 

41,202. Have you had any cases of accidents of 
that kind ?>—Not any that I know of. 

41,203. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose great care is 
taken to see that the breaks on the engine and tender 
are in good order,—a mechanic is there constantly 
looking after them ?—Yes. 

41,204. And therefore there is no risk of their 
being unequally and improperly applied ?—No. 

41,205. (Mr. Galt.) There is greater wear and tear 
when the wheels are skidded ?—Yes, decidedly. 

41,206. Is that your principal objection to skidding 
the wheels ?-—The principal objection to skidding the 
wheels is owing to its producing a flat part on the 
tires. 

41,207. But it is only in cases of emergency that 
you skid the wheels ?—Just so. 

41,208. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any reports been 
made to you that with regard to the use of these 
different continuous breaks there is a difficulty in 
avoiding skidding the wheels ?>—I am not aware that 
any reports have been made to that effect. 

41,209. From your observation of the wheels do 
you think that where they are used there is much 
more appearance of skidding in those carriages to 
which they are applied as compared with those 
carriages in which screw hand brakes are applied ?—- 
There is no doubt but that the application of hand 
breaks produces skidding very much oftener than it is 
produced by the continuous break. In all cases of 
skidding flat places are produced, and we have many 
more flat tires on break vans where the hand breaks 
have been applied, than we have on the wheels where 
the continuous break is applied. 

41,210. Have you ever made any experiment as to 
the superior power of stopping a train by skidding or 
by not skidding ?>--We have no facts and no experi- 
ments. 

41,211. Have you formed any opinion of your own 
on the subject ?—-I have no doubt myself that a train 
can be brought much sooner to rest by skidding. the 
wheels, than by not skidding them. 

41,212. And that without reference to the state of 
the rails being greasy or otherwise ?—-Without any 
reference to the state of the rails. There is, no doubt, 
that the moment you commence to skid the wheels 
you are beginning to increase the surface from which 
you get the adhesion between the rails and the wheels, 
therefore the longer the skidding goes on the more 
surface you produce and the better hold you have on 
the rails. 


The witness withdrew. 


THomas ALMOND and WriLiiAmM SMITH examined. 


41,213. (Chairman, to Mr. Smith). You are an 
engine-driver on the North-eastern Railway ?—Yes. 

41,214. On what portion of the'line do you work ?— 
Different parts, on the Consett branch and the Team 
Valley. 

41,215. (To Mr. Almond.) You area guard on the 
North-eastern P—Yes. 

41,216. What portion >—One week from Newcastle 
to York on the main line, and the other week on the 
Consett branch. - 

41,217. Are you in the habit of working on the 
same trains ?—Yes. 

41,218. (To Mr. Smith.) What experience have you 
had as to continuous breaks >—Nearly two years. 

41,219. Will you describe the break of which you 
have had experience, the form of it ?—It is a Westing- 
house air break. 

41,220. Have you had experience of any other 
breaks besides the Westinghouse air break ?—We had 
Fay’s break before we had the Westinghouse. 

41,221. (Lo Mr. Almond.) You have had to work 
both those breaks ?—Yes. 

41,222. Did you find they worked satisfactorily >— 


We found the Westinghouse break worked better 
than the other. 

41,223. (Zo Mr. Smith.) In the trains you worked 
is the break under your own control ?—Yes. 

41,224. What length of train do you generally 
work ?—From 10 to 12. , 

41,225. Is the break applied to all the vehicles, or 
to how many ?—Twelve. 

41,226. (Mr. Ayrton.) Cannot the guard apply it ? 
—No, it is entirely from the engine. 

41,227. (Chairman, to Mr. Almond.) Do you find 
any difficulty from being unable to apply the break in 
those trains >—No, we just leave it all to the driver to 
pull up at the stations. 

41,228. Do you find that the trains are properly 
pulled up ?—-Yes. 

41,229. (Earl of Belmore.) What would happen if 
the coupling broke in the middle of the train ?—We 
have a hand break in the van which breaks the van 
alone. , 

41,230, (Mr. Galt.) It is not the automatic break 
you have ?—No, 
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41,231. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Smith.) Do you find it 
easy to avoid skidding the wheels when you apply the 
continuous break ?—I have not observed that. 

41,232. Do you mean that you have not observed 
the wheels do skid, or that you do not know whether 
they skid or not?—I do not think they do. I have 
not observed them skidding when it has been applied. 

41,238. (Earl of Belmore, to Mr. Almond). Sup- 
posing anything went wrong with the boiler of the 
engine would there be any difficulty about the breaks 
then ?-The engineman has two hand breaks, one on 
the engine and the other on the tender, and the guard 
has one on his van independently of the air break. 

41,234. (Mr. Galt.) Do you often have occasion to 
use your break in the van ?—-Never when we have 
the engine on because that works the break. 

41,235. It is only in cases of emergency ?—It is 
only in cases of emergency, and in case of the engine 
moving away after he leaves a terminus station. 

41,236. In cases where you have to act indepen- 
dently of the driver >—Yes. 

41,237. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Smith.) The Westing- 
house does not apply to the engine does it ?—No. 

41,238. Do you in running the train use your 
screw break on the engine or merely the air break 
for working the train ?—I just work the air break, 
I have not any occasion scarcely to apply the engine 
break except on an incline. 

41,239. Have you observed whether there is any 
great strain on the coupling of the engine and tender 
by reason of your putting the breaks on all the car- 
riages and doing nothing to the engine ?—No, I was 
quite astonished at bringing up so gradually, I have 
not found any strain. 

41,240. Is that because the coupling is very strong 
between the engine and tender ?—Yes, they are 
strong, we do not find any strain. 

41,241. The Westinghouse does not come on with 
a jerk ?—No, you can regulate the pressure upon the 
engine as you choose. 

41,242, That is, you mean on the air engine ?— 
Yes, you can put 5 lbs. or 10 Ibs. or 20 lbs., just as 
you want it, as you bring up at the station, so that 
you have no occasion to put-on more pressure without 
you need it. 

41,243. (Mr. Galt.) Do you often have occasion 
to use the break on the engine as well as on the 
tender ?—No further than just stopping the train at 
the station. You have often in the inclines to go 
down 1 in 60, and of course the air is off the breaks 
altogether when we stop at the station, and I just put 
the engine break on then to keep the train rested. 

41,244, (Mr. Ayrton.) In the general working do 
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you always finish by bringing up the train with the 
screw break on the engine, or do you wait until the 
train is at rest before you put the screw break on the 
engine ?>—We do not put it on until the train is at 
rest at the station. 

41,245. (Earl of Belmore.) Then you put the 
other break off ?—Yes, we generally take it off before 
we stop it entirely, and that empties the cylinders 
and prevents the shaking of the carriages. ; 

41,246. (Chairman.) That is to avoid the recoil at 
the last moment ?—Yes, 

41,247. Do you adopt that pls in consequence of 
any instructions or from your . «mn idea?—It is my 


own idea. 
41,248. For what reason ?— Because I saw it was 
quite necessary. nhay 


41,249. For the sake of the passengers ?—Yes, for 
the sake of the jolt, so as the passengers would not 
feel it. 

41,250. (Mr. Galt.) Is that plan adopted by other 
drivers on your line ?—I daresay it is. 

41,251. But there are very few trains which have 
the Westinghouse break ?—Only four. 

41,252. (Chairman.) You find by doing it you can 
avoid the jolt which occurs if the break is not re- 
leased ?—Yes. 

41,253. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Almond.) Do you put 
your screw break on when the train stops >—Not 
without the engine is going to leave the train, 

41,254. Practically you never use the screw break 
unless called on by signal from the engine to do so P— 
Unless I am called on by signal from the engine. If 
the engine is going to leave the train I apply my 
screw break at the station, so that the train is kept 
rested. } 

41,255. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing there was an acci- 
dent, you would apply your break in that case P— 
Yes. 

41,256. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you communicate with 
the driver ?—I have no communication. ; 

41,257. (To Mr. Smith.) Do you feel the jerk on 
your footplate when the guard applies his break at the 
end of the train ?—Not with a single break ; he does 
not use it. 

41,258. (Chairman.) If the single break was put 
on suddenly, would the engine-driver feel it at all P— 
He would feel the jerk. 

41,259. (To Mr. Almond.) That plan is sometimes 
adopted ?—It is adopted sometimes to draw the driver’s 
attention. 

41,260. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Smith.) In a case of that 


‘sort would you immediately put on the break your- 


self >—Yes. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Joun P. Knigutr examined. 


41,261. (Chairman.) You are the general manager 
of the.London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway ? 
—Yes. 

41,262. Is it the intention of the directors on your 
railway to extend the system of continuous breaks ? 
—The question of continuous breaks has been before 
our ‘directors for some considerable time past, they 
being very desirous of carefully ascertaining the ex- 
periments which have been made upon other lines as 
well as upon our own, in order that they might have 
some precise facts to go upon, and to obtain the best 
kind of continuous break possible. They are quite 
ready to extend the system directly they feel satisfied 
that we have got the most perfect break. 

41,263. At present you are not using the continuous 
break to any considerable extent ?—Only in one train 
at the present time. I may state that I have in 
attendance here, our locomotive superintendent, our 
traffic superintendent, two engineé-drivers, and a guard, 
who are all more or less, if this Commission desires it, 
able to speak as to the working of the break we have 
now in use. I should mention also that the break we 
are now working is that which is called ‘ Barker’s 
hydraulic break.” 


41,264. (Mr. Gait.) Is that used on any other line ? 
—It is used on the Great Hastern Railway, and I 
believe has been worked there for some considerable 
time past ; some 12 months or more, to my knowledge. 
Occasionally I used to travel to and fro on that line 
some 12 or 18 months ago, and sometimes I rode in the 
guard’s break to watch its action. At that time I was 
not quite satisfied with the efficiency of the break ; it. 
did not appear to me to be a break that you could 
always depend upon. I had some doubts in my own 
mind as to whether in severe weather, for instance, 
you would be able to depend upon it, but our ex- 
perience in working it throughout this last winter has 
been favourable in that respect, and we have not 
found it defective owing to the severity of the 
weather. ; 

41,265. Have you tried any other break than that ? 
—Previous to Barker’s break we tried the Westing- 
house vacuum break, and of the two, my opinion is 
somewhat in favour of the Barker break, but the 
Barker break has this defect, if you may call it a 
defect, that it is not controlled by the engine-driver. 
It is worked simply by the guard at the other end 
of the train, and I am impressed with the notion that 
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to have really an effective break it should be in the 
_ hands of the engine-driver. 

41,266, In what respect did you find the Westing- 
house break defective? —It failed on one or two occa- 
sions. I forgot what it was, but something was wrong 
with the valves, I know that it ran past one or two 
of the stations some considerable distance. A report 
was made to me of that, and our traffic superintendent 
will give you the particulars of it. 

41,267. How long did you try the Westinghouse 
break ?—We tried it for some months. The Barker 
break we have tried now for six or nine months, it 
may be more. 

41,268. (Chairman.) Do you consider it would be 
desirable to have an increase of break power beyond 
what you generally have at present ?—There is no 
doubt that. an additional break power beyond what we 
are at present using would be serviceable, but I think 
that might be obtained by other means, instead of any 
patent continuous break, For instance, I have always 
held a very strong opinion in my own mind that the 
ordinary mechanical hand break might be considerably 
improved, and that in the hands of a guard would really, 
Ithink, toagreat extent, obtain the same object as the 
continuous break ; indeed, it would have this special 
advantage, that the more guards you have on a train 
the more facility you have in getting through the 
road work at the stations. Three guards, for instance, 
in a heavy train, are of great service, instead of two, 
because thereby you would have the additional man to 
work the train, as well as having the additional 
ordinary break. 

41,269. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you think the or- 
dinary hand break could be adapted to be in some 
measure a continuous break, so that the guard would 
be able to put the breaks on with his screw to two or 
three carriages adjoining ?—Yes, the two or three of 
the last and the foremost vehicles in each train could 
be so coupled together that the guard could work 
them, and you could, therefore, have four, five, or six 
vehicles in the train worked in that manner. 

41,270. If you had three guards of a train you 
could have a section in the middle also ?>—HExactly ; 
but I think any continuous break throughout a train 
would be beset with considerable disadvantages, not to 
say risk, in the working of through traffic. It is all 
very well where you have omnibus suburban traffic, 
which is always under observation, as for instance the 
underground traffic in London or the suburban traffic 
in the district of Croydon and the Crystal Palace. 
There the trains are constantly under observation, 
and they are always running between certain places. 
That is a very different state of things to trains run- 
ning long distances from point to point, say in our case, 
from London to Portsmouth, where they have to stop 
at stations en route and other vehicles have to be 
attached or detached, and on other lines running long 
distances, as from London to Scotland. I think in 
these cases any system of continuous breaks would be 
attended with considerable trouble. 

41,271. (Chairman:) Perhaps-you are aware that 
on the North-western and Caledonian Railways the 
through trains to Scotland are fitted up with continuous 
breaks >—I am not aware of that ; it is recently, I 
suppose. 

41,272, Yes, perfectly recently ?-—I did not know 
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it. 

41,273. (Mr Galt.) I think on the Midland they 
use the continuous air break in running long distances ? 
—I believe they have. That is all very well so long 
as you can confine it to one company or system. It 
would not matter'so much if you could ensure unifor- 
mity of system. But assuming two or three com- 
panies should use two or three different kinds of 
breaks, as no doubt they would, there would be extreme 
inconvenience in attaching and detaching vehicles at 
the points of junction. y 

41,274, Have the general managers of the com- 
panies ever had » conference for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the different kinds of break and to endeavour 
to come toa resolution as to what they consider the 
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best ?—The question has been discussed in a. sort of 
inter alia fashion, mixed up with other subjects of 
working, as for instance recently in connexion with 
general rules and regulations for the working of 
railways which have been revised. I do not know 
that we have had any special conference as to break 
power, but I know it has been discussed frequently 
in connexion with other matters. : 

41,275. Do you not think it would be a great ad- 
vantage if you could agree on one particular kind of 
break to be used universally throughout the country ? 
—I should say it would be indispensable, if a con- 
tinuous break is to be applied generally to all trains 
throughout the kingdom, that there must be one par- 
ticular system of break, for the reason I have stated, 
that vehicles are used in common from one line to 
another, and at the meeting point if you had several 
sorts of breaks to attach together there would be 
great difficulty and inconvenience. 

41,276. It has been stated in evidence that the 
traffic coming in from foreign lines is not to such an 
extent as would materially interfere with the special 
breaks, the particular breaks on each line ?—I have 
always understood that the interchange of vehicles be- 
tween company and company.is something considerable 
during the year ; in our small way we do a great deal 
in that respect. Almost the last thing that 1 did before 
I left the office to-day was to give orders about a 
passenger carriage going through from Portsmouth to 
Hitchin on the Great Northern line. 

41,277. Is it to such an extent as to interfere ma- 
terially with or to require any increase in your break 
power ?—No, Ido not think it goes to that extent, or as 
arule that it is sufficient to require any additional 
break power. What I mean is this : supposing you have 
three or four, or half-a-dozen carriages, on a special 
occasion going from one line to another, to be attached 
to another Company’s train, it would then become a 
question whether they would not want extra break 
power by reason of having additional carriages. For 
an isolated carriage such as I have mentioned from 
London to Hitchin no difficulty would arise ; it would 
only be where you had three or four carriages going 
together where another break would be necessary. 

41,278. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you think that the 
hand break system would pull up a train as quickly 
as one of these breaks like the Westinghouse break ? 
—If you had a sufficient number of them, probably it 
would. ‘Two ordinary hand breaks would not. 

41,279. (Chairman.) Have you any other state- 
ment you wish to make ?>—It is with regard to the 
comparative merits of the continuous break and the 
present ordinary break. I am only giving this as my 
individual opinion. Assuming that any system of 
continuous breaks be adopted generally upon our 
line I should be very pleased indeed if we could 
ensure the same immunity from accident by such con 
tinuous breaks as we have had for years past in the 
working of trains by the ordinary hand break, he- 
cause for the last seven or eight years, during which 
time I have been manager of the Brighton Railway, 
we have had certainly not more than one mishap, and 
I doubt even then whether the continuous break 
would have prevented it. We have certainly not had 
more than one where the continuous break would 
have prevented the accident. 

41,280. (Mr. Galt.) You were present at the ex- 
periments at Newark ?—No, I was not able to be 
there. ; 

41,281. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you recollect the dis- 
tance at which that train should have been able to pull 
up to avoid the accident in the case you mentioned ?— 
No, I do not know, but it is just possible the accident 
might have been prevented. I do not think it would 
have been, but I will give the continuous break the 
benefit of the doubt. : aa 

41,282. (Mr. Galt.) Still you will admit it is desira- 
ble, and that the shorter the time in which a train can 
be pulled up the better ?—No doubt. It has this advan- 
tage, irrespective of accidents, that it enables a little 
time to be saved at the stations in the working of 
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trains. I should wish it to be understood that in 
making these observations I am not speaking against 
the principle of continuous breaks, but I feel strongly 
that the ordinary hand break as now used on our lines 
and other lines may be considerably improved ; and 
this, with the addition of extra guards for the working 
of the train, I think, would in the main be a greater 
benefit than having any continuous break. 

41,283. (Mr. Ayrton.) What do you consider the 
reason why during the last 10 years so little has been 
done towards increasing the break power in trains >— 
In our ease we have increased it. J cannot speak for 
other lines, but I know that we have fitted additional 
breaks very considerably to our stock, and have 
increased the number of men working the trains, both 
for the purpose of having additional break power as 
well as saving time on the journey. We have in- 
creased the number of our guards very considerably. 

41,284. (Mr. Galt.) Is there any special incon- 
venience in working the continuous break ?—No. 

41,285. You admit that the shorter the time in 
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which the train could be brought up the better, and — 


if there is not some special: disadvantage or incon- 
venience in it, why should it not be adopted ?—I sup- 
pose it may be taken that, as one of the principal dis- 
advantages in it, the maintenance of the break itself 
would be considerably more than under the present 
arrangement. 

41,286. The expense >—Yes, the expense ; it will 
be an element of expense as well as trouble in keeping 
the breaks in order, and it will also add to the weight 
of the vehicles. 

41,287. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you anticipate any risk 
of danger through the breaks being out of order ?—I 
think so. As one of our men remarked to me this 
morning if an accident should happen with the con- 
tinuous break it is more likely to be very much more 
serious than with the ordinary break. 

41,288. (Mr. Galt.) We have it in evidence that 
it has worked continuously for two years without any 
accident of any kind ’—That may be, and yet an 
accident may take place in the end. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Wittiam Srroupiey and Mr. WitiiAm JAMES WILLIAMS, examined. 


41,289 (Chairman, to Mr. Stroudley.) You are the 
locomotive superintendent of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway ?>—Yes. 

41,290. (To Mr. Williams.) And you are the 
traffic superintendent ?—Yes. 

41,291. (To Mr. Stroudley.) Will you kindly 
mention to what extent, if any, the continuous breaks 
are in use on the Brighton Railway ?--We have at 
the present moment one system of continuous break, 
Barker’s hydraulic, and that is in use on one train 
only. 

£1,292. And for what length of time has it been in 
use ?——Five or six months, I think. Barker’s break 
commenced to run on the 30th of August 1875. 

41,298. Has it been in constant use r—Yes, and it 
is still in constant work. 

41,294. Has it given satisfaction ?—Yes, it works 
very well. It has given no trouble. 

41,295. Do you think it desirable that the break 
power which is at present generally speaking avail- 
able on passenger trains should be increased ?—I 
think it would be advisable to increase the break 
power. 

41,296. Can you give the results of any experiments 
which you have instituted on this point ?—I have a 
number of results here, all tabulated, of Barker’s 
break and the Westinghouse vacuum break, and also 
of the steam break, that have been applied to the 
engine, 

41,297. Will you kindly give us the general tenor 
of the results as to comparative break power ?—We 
have been trying some experiments with the steam 
break fitted on the engine, and when the engine bears 
a proportion of something like one-third to the total 
mass of the train including the engine, then the time 
of stopping appears to be about the same number of 
seconds as the speed in miles per hour. I take it that 
when one-third of the total weight of the train is 
available as break power, you can stop in the same 
number of seconds on the level as the train has 
vélocity in miles per hour. 

41,298. I think it would be desirable if we got the 
results of the steam break, because that is something 
we have not had before us ’—You will find on the 
last page of the document which I have handed in 
the results of trials with one of our large express 
engines, and you will also see the value of the break in 
foot tons given. That is a cage of an engine at 
Wimbledon. The steam break in that particular case 
was not in its best condition. It had been running 
for about six months and required the block taking 
up. The driver did not observe that, and it did not 
act with its full force. 

41,299. It would be useful to consider that experi- 
ment as illustrating even the ordinary working state 
of the break after a considerable amount of use ?— 


Yes. It had been running for about six months, and 
it had not been meddled with after it had been started 
to work. 

41,300. Would you give the result which you con- 
sider most suitable, as representing the power of the 
break, by reading out the details,—the speed, and so 
on ?—If we take one case, where all the available 
means of stopping the train were applied, that is to 
say, the steam break upon the four driving wheels of 
the engine, the hand break on the six wheels of the 
tender, and the hand break on the four wheels of two 
separate guards’ vans, the vans weighing seven tons 
each, and the engine and tender wighing 55 tons, and 
the total weight of the train 125 tons, at an incline of 
1 in 277 up, at a speed of 58 miles per hour, the train 
stopped in 1,920 feet in 44 seconds, showing a value 
in foot tons break power of 211. That was one ex- 
periment. Would you wish for more ? 

41,301. Could you give us another illustration as to 
the point to which you have already alluded of the 
power of the steam break taken separately ?—When 


applied with steam breaks only. That is acting upon _ 


the four wheels of the engine down 1 in 754, 55 
miles per hour, ran a distance of 2,240 feet in 87 
seconds, the effective value in foot tons per second 
being 105. 

41,302. In that experiment were the wheels of the 
engines skidded ?—The wheels did not skid in that 
case. The break is just powerful enough, under some 
conditions of the rails to skid but very rarely. 

41,303. You think it desirable that it should be so 
adjusted as not to skid?—As not to skid, but some- 
times from a slight sprinkling of rain they may be 
taken up. Then there is a trial with the ordinary 
hand breaks, two guards’ vans without the engine 
and without the tender. ‘This is on a gradient of 1 in 
264 up, the speed 45 miles per hour, the distance run 
2,700 feet in 90 seconds, showing a foot ton value of 
73 tons. 

41,804. (Earl of Belmore.) That is over half a 


mile >—Yes ; that is with the two break vans weighing ’ 


18} tons to a train of 124 tons. ti 

41,305. With the steam shut off ?—Yes, with the 
steam shut off, with a rising gradient of 1 in 264. 
This is an easier gradient, 1 in 754, 47 miles per 
hour, 2,544 feet in 87 seconds. The rails were dry 
in this last experiment, and there was no sand used in 
these experiments. 

41,306. (Chairman.) For what reason was there 
no sand used ?—So that the thing would be in the 
ordinary condition. 

41,307. Is it not the custom to use sand ?—We 
would always use it in cases of necessity. Had the 
sand been used it is possible that the difference would 
have been considerably more in favour of the experi- 
ment, 
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41,308. We are to understand that the statement 
which you have given us_ to the proportionate 
power of the steam break is based on these experiments 
‘which you haye been stating ?—Exactly. 

41,309. (Mr. Galt.) Were you at Newark ?—Yes. 

41,310. Did you try this break there -—We had a 
steam break there. It was not this particular one, 
but it was the same principle of break applied to 
another engine. In this particular case it was applied 
to a four wheels coupled express engine, and in the 
one at Newark to a single wheeled engine. 

41,311. Was there any reason why you did not try 
this break ?—This engine was not at work at that 
particular time. The steam break applied at Newark 
would have the same power in proportion to the 
available weight as this one. It had just sufficient 
power to skid the wheels, the driving and trailing 
wheels of the engine, but there not being quite so 
much weight on the engine in this case, the total 
effect on the train would not be the same. 

41,312. From what you saw of the experiments 
at Newark of the different kinds of break and the 
different periods in which the trains were brought up, 
do you think that this break is as efficient as any you 
have seen there ?—I know that these breaks will not 
stop a train so quickly as the continuous breaks applied 
at Newark. 

41,313. (Chairman.) Then from what you have 
seen of the continuous breaks generally, and also of 
these and other kinds of break on the engine, do you 
consider that it would be quite feasible to fit out the 
passenger rolling stock of a railway, so that any train 
could be pulled up if necessary within a distance of 
500 yards ?—I do not think there is any necessity for 
incurring the responsibility of fitting the whole of the 
stock with power to pull up in that distance. 

41,314. But supposing it was thought desirable to 
have the power. of stopping within that distance, do 
you consider that there are appliances in existence 
quite sufficient for that purpose ?—Provided those 
appliances could be kept in working order. 

41,315. I suppose if any of those appliances were 
adopted, it would not be a difficult matter to arrange in 
the ordinary course of the railway service that persons 
should have the duty of looking after the breaks, so 
that there would be security for their being kept in 
order just the same as any other part of the ma- 
chinery ?>—The greatest objection to the use of con- 
tinuous breaks in my mind is, that they would not be 
kept in order always. I.think it would be almost 
impossible under the varying conditions of railway 
work—heing put into sidings, being at outside stations 
and spread about on the railway, made up into trains 
in case of sudden emergency as trains are made up— 
to keep them in order. I think it would be most 
likely that some of the details that were left out in 
the frosty weather or the dirt would interfere with 
the proper action of them the next day. 

41,316. (Mr. Galt.) Is there any particular difference 
between the traffic on your line and any other line 
that would render-it-not.so applicable to your line as 
to the northern lines ?—I think our lines would be 
much more difficult, in consequence of the many 
branches and junctions, and the complicated system 
generally. 

41,317. On the main line?—Our main line is pretty 
much the same as the other parts. The character of 
the work varies very much. 

41,318. I suppose you consider it most desirable to 


' have the trains brought up in the shortest time pos- 


sible consistent with the proper working ?—I think it 
would be of great advantage to have greater power 
than we have now; hence my idea of getting this 
steam break on the engine so as to make use of a very 
large mass of idle weight which we have not been 
using hitherto. — 

41,319. I think from the experiments we have 
made it would fall far short of the continuous break ? 
—1I think, comparing our best experiments here with 
the best experiments at Newark, we stand at about 
five-cighths of the effect. 
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41,3820. (Chairman, to Mr. Williams.) Supposing, 
for instance, the directors thought it advisable to issue 
an order that no train should run without sufficient 
power to enable it to be pulled up if necessary in the 
distance of 500 yards, would there be any serious 
difficulty in carrying it out, considering that in short 
trains—branch trains, for instance, a smaller amount 
of power would be required than for those trains 
which run at a high speed ?—I do not think there 
would be any great difficulty in arranging break power 
so that it would be capable of pulling up a train at 
500 yards on the branch,lines. Our branch trains 
that are run are few in number, and there are few 
carriages in each train, and sufficient break power 
might be applied. J think with the steam break added 
on the engine they would do it. 

41,321. As regards the main line trains, would not 
the provision be more or less simple also in that case, 
considering the weight of the trains is not so much 
altered ?—At whatever speed the train might be 
running ? 

41,322. Yes; at the highest speed it does run?—I 
think there would be some difficulty in applying the 
break power sufficiently to do that if the train was 
running at a high rate of speed, say 50 miles an hour. 

41,323. (Mr. Galt.) What is your worst gradient? 
—Our prevailing gradient on the main line is 1 in 264. 
The heaviest gradients we have on our main lines, over 
which we run express and fast trains, is 1 in 80, except 
a short piece of a few hundred yards at 1 in 64. We 
have some gradients on our branch lines of 1 in 60, 
and one short piece of 1 in 50; and on the East 
London line, which is now about to be opened, the 
gradient for some short distance is 1 in 40. 

41,324. What length is the worst?—About four 
miles. We do not run express trains over that. 

41,325. At what rate do they go?—We give them 
a slow rate of speed; we give them 18 or 20 minutes 
torun eight miles, from Brighton to Lewes, where they 
have to mount an incline of four miles one way and go 
down four miles the other. 

41,326. At what time could you pull up going down 
at that rate with a full load if the rails were greasy ?— 
I think they would take 1,000 yards. 

41,327. It would require a much superior power to 
pull up in 500 yards ?—Very much so. 

41,328. Could anything short of a continuous break 
pull them up in 500 yards ?—1 think not. 

41,329. (Earl of Belmore.) Do you agree with the 
evidence we have had that it would be feasible to pull 
up a train in 500 yards to which the continuous break 
was applied, in addition to the breaks on the engine 
and tender, to two-thirds out of the total carriages ; 
that is supposing there were 12 vehicles in a train and 
the break was applied to eight of them ?—At a certain 
speed I think it would. 

41,330. Running at the high rates of speed we have 
been mentioning, 50 miles an hour ?—I am doubtful 
whether it would do so in 500 yards, except you 
applied the continuous break to every carriage; that 
is, down the inclines. 

41,331. (Chairman, to Mr. Siroudley.) You con- 
cur in that opinion rp—Yes, I do. 

41,332. (Mr. Galt.) You stated, I think, that the 
Westinghouse air break is apt to get out of order. 
We have it in evidence that it has been worked two 
years without the slightest mishap or getting out of 
order in the slightest degree. You have had no ex- 
perience in the working of it >—We have not had long 
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experience of the action of the Westinghouse vacuum | 


break, but being amongst the earliest to adopt it we may 


not perhaps have had the most perfect arrangement of it. 


41,833. Yours was a vacuum break ?—Yes. 

41,334. That is different from the modern, that is 
an air break ?—A pressure break; it is a different 
system. It partakes more of the character of Smith’s 
arrangement. 

41,335. What was the break that was tried at 
Newark ?--The Westinghouse vacuum break. After 
returning from Newark we tried some further experi- 
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ments with the same break on our own line, the 
particulars of which I could give you now. 

41,336. I think you stated, which would perhaps 
be sufficient for the purpose, that your power was equal 
to about five-eighths of the power of the air break ?— 
Yes, taking the best of our trials, and comparing them 
with the best trial made at Newark (I got it from the 
papers published afterwards), I found that we stood 
about five-eighths, but in the case at Newark the total 
weight of the train was greater than in our experi- 
ments, our train being only 124 tons total, whereas I 
think the trains at Newark were close on 200 tons. 
As to the result of the Westinghouse vacuum break 
we did try an experiment. 

41,337. (Chairman.) What is the particular point 
illustrated by the experiments you made after the 
Newark experiments ?—It was merely to show with 
a given weight of train the vacuum break on the 
Westinghouse system did stop the train in a given 
time. 

41,338. It is the same break as you had at Newark ? 
—Yes. 

41,339. Give us the result ?>—We stopped in 31 
seconds in 1,976 feet at 62 miles per hour. 

41,340. What was the weight of the train ?— 
181 tons was the gross weight of the train. It was 
the same train as at Newark without the weights. 

41,341. (Mr. Ayrton.) Under what conditions were 
the breaks first applied ?--The rails in this case were 
slightly wet with rain—it was raining the whole 
time—a drizzling rain. 

31,342. How did you note the first application of 
the break >We had a number of directors and officers 
of the Company, and we ran the train down the line 
and got it to a steady speed of 62 miles an hour. 

41,348. Measured by what ?—By actual measure- 
ment with a tape, by throwing out an iron pin with 
apiece of red cloth attached to it the moment the 
break was applied and measuring from there to the 
point where the train stopped. ‘The speed was got by 
taking two or three consecutive quarter miles with a 
stop watch. The speed was ascertained to be 62 miles 
per hour. 

42,344. Was the iron thrown out before or simul- 
taneously with the first application of the break ?— 
Simultaneously with the signal to stop. 

41,345. (Chairman.) Are we to understand that the 
directors, as far as you know, are not contemplating 
an extension of break power in the form of continuous 
breaks ?—I think not. Their opinion, I think, is 
rather to extend the use of the ordinary breaks and 
make use of the power of the engine. 

41,346. (To Mr. Williams.) From your practical 
experience are we te understand you think that all the 
purposes of security can be got in that way ?—I am 
quite of opinion that for particular purposes and for 
general use that the steam break on the engine, with 
the extra power of the ordinary sectional breaks in the 
hands of the guards, would be found better than the 
continuous break applied by vacuum or any other 
system. 

41,347. For fear the breaks might get out of order ? 
—Yes. I think they would be more likely to be kept 
in order by having the ordinary hand-wheel sectional 
applied by the guard, supplemented by the steam break 
of the engine. I think they would be better in general 
work and more to be relied upon than the continuous 
break. 

41,348. (Mr. Ayrton.) Within what distance do you 
pull up trains now, running at high speed ?—At a 
speed of 40 miles per hour, I think in about 800 or 
900 yards. ; 

41,349. Do you go at a higher speed than that P— 
We do not time our trains at a speed of above 41 or 
42 miles per hour, but a train running a long distance 
on some parts of the line where the gradients are 
easy will attain 50 miles, or a little over. 

41,350. Is that your maximum speed in working 
the line >—That is our fastest trains. 

41,351. (Chairman, to Mr. Stroudley.) Thatis the 
book time, the actual running time is much higher. 
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Where the book time is 40 or 41 per hour of course 
the actual speed of running is frequently up to 50 or 
60 miles >—It may reach 60 occasionally. ; 

71,3852. (Mr. Ayrton.) In what distance of time 
do you propose to pull up the trains with the im- 
proved break power you contemplate adding ?—I have 
already given you that, I think. 

41,353. I am asking you with your proposed 
arrangements ?—We should be able to pull up in 
1,920 feet with all available means, 

With all the available means we propose to adopt, 
at a speed of 58 miles per hour, the train was pulled 
up in 1,920 feet in 44 seconds of time. 

41,354. Is that the way you propose to work the 
trains habitually ?—I think so. 

41,355. (Chairman.) It has not been done yet? 
—It has not been done yet, but I should recommend 
that in preference to any continuous break. 

41,356. (Mr. Galt.) Your objection to the con- 
tinuous break is that it cannot be kept in good 
order ? — The liability of its getting out of order. 
There is also this, that in the event of a train running 
at that high rate of speed and those in charge of the 
train imagining the break was all right, and relying 
on it to a certain extent when they approach a 
junction or a siding, and it happened to fail, the 
consequences would be serious. 

41,357. If as a matter of fact you should ascertain 
it has been two years in working on any particular 
line without getting out-of order, would that have 
the effect of making you change your opinion ?—It 
would help to strengthen my opinion in favour of the 
continuous break. 

41,358. You admit it is most desirable to bring up 
a train in the shortest time possible >—No doubt about 
that. 

41,359. On your line, the same as on every other 
line, an accident might occur through not being able 
to bring up a train in a short time?—We are just as 
liable as others, but | am happy to say we have not 
many cases of that kind to illustrate. 

41,360. And you do not wish to have any >—We 
are desirous of doing all we can to avoid accidents. 

41,361. I only wanted to call your attention to this 
point, that you said the air break brings up a train in 
a much shorter'time ?— Yes. 

41,362. But your objection is founded on the as- 
sumption that it is liable to get out of order >—I think 
so. 
41,363. If, as.a matter of fact, you found by 
experience, and by inquiry on other lines, that it had 
gone on for two years witbout getting out of order, 
that would make you change’ your opinion, would it 
not ?—I should certainly feel more in favour of it after 
proving it to be the case. 

41,364. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Stroudley.) Now, to 
go on with the question I was asking. Was it ona 
level when you pulled up in the number of yards you 
have mentioned with all available means ?—It is 1 in 
277 up. sath 

41,365. (To Mr. Williams.) What is the steepest 
iene on your line ?— About 1 in 80 on the main 
ines. 

41,366. The difference between 1 in 277 up, and 
1 in 80 down would be very considerable ?—Very 
great. 

41,367. (To Mr. Stroudley.) But you do not run 
at the same rate of speed over those gradients >—No. 
we do not work at high speeds over those gradients. 
The gradient of 1 in 80 is an exceptional one, and it 
is worked at an exceptionally low rate of speed to 
prevent mischief. 

41,368. Still, as regards the break power, it would 
make a very material difference in determining the 
character of the break power.’ Do you know what the 
difference would be if you stop in the given number of 
feet in going up 277 as compared with going duwn 80 
i ee same rate of speed ?—I could not tell you off 

and. 

41,369. How many people are employed in putting 
on breaks in the train to produce that result ?—The 
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driver in this case put on his own break with his hand, 
blew the whistle for the guards to put on theirs, and 
the fireman put on his. 

41,370. How many guards >—One in each van. 

41,371. How many vans ?—Two vans. 

41,372. How are they all to be communicated with 
to act instantaneously ?—I do not suppose in this case 
_ they did act instantaneously. The guards were not 
aware, or the driver, that the train was going to pull 
up, and the time was taken from the time the signal 
was given to pall up, and not from the time they began 
to operate. 

41,373. And the distance also ?—And the distance 
also. 

41,374. From the signal >—Yes. 

41,375. (To Mr. Williams.) Are these guards in the 
ordinary working of the train employed in looking 
after the parcels or the letters >—Yes, the guard in the 
ordinary working of the train has to take charge of 
all parcels, letters, and luggage. / 

41,376. Are you aware that in regard to the instan- 
taneous application of any break power he has, that 
that makes a material difference as to the rapidity 
with which he puts it on and the facility with which 
he hears the signals?—Of course a guard would be 
keeping a look out for signals, and would not be 
engaged on the road with his luggage. He takes that 
in and puts it out at the stations, and then he should 
keep a look out for signals. 

41,377. Has he to sort parcels and letters as he 
goes along for delivery on the service of the line ?— 
He has a little of that to do. 

41,378. (Chairman, to Mr. Stroudley.) Have you 
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anything further you wish to explain ’—If you weuld 
permit me I would just explain one experiment. 
We tried the effect. of stopping by the driver and 
fireman only, supposing that he could not call the 
attention of the guards, and at an incline of 1 in 880 
at a speed of 57 miles an hour, which is only one mile 
slower than the case we had before, we stopped in 
2,610 feet in 57 seconds. It took 13 seconds longer 
to stop than when we had the assistance of the guards. 

41,379. (To Mr. Williams.) Your trains are not 
very ‘much made up or separated, are they, away from 
head quarters on your line?—Yes, they are divided 
at various parts of our line, and other vehicles taken 
on, which would cause inconvenience in using a con- 
tinuous break. 

41,380. Have you often to add to them carriages or 
to take off carriages and so forth >—Frequently at the 
junctions. 

41,381. If you had to issue instructions to all these 
people who have to operate on trains by adding or 
taking away carriages, to regulate any particular use 
of the break power, in what way would you issue 
those instructions to them ?—By a printed weekly 
notice. 

41,382. What isthe mode of giving the instructions. 
Do you tell them to make up a train to stop ina 
certain number of yards, or to have so many breaks 
to so many carriages ?—So many breaks to so many 
carriages. 

41,383. Has that been always the method of regu- 
lating the use of the break power on the line >—That 
has been always the method employed to regulate the 
use of break power on the line. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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41,384. (Chairman.) You are chief superintendent 
on the South-eastern Railway ?>—Yes. 

41,385. Be good enough to give us any information 
with tegard to the working of continuous breaks on 
the South-eastern ?—The break we have made the 
most satisfactory trials with and have used for some 
considerable time on our ordinary trains has been 
Smith’s vacuum break. We have had that break 
working regularly since the 15th of August 1874. 

41,386. Upon what number of trains ?-—Only one 
train, going between London and Maidstone. It is a 
comparatively light train, but is a train that we have 
kept together. 

41,387. And is the continuous break used on all 
occasions for stoppage ?—Exclusively in the working 
of that train throughout the journey. 

41,388. Is it under the control of the driver P—It 
is under the control of the driver. 

41,389. Solely ?>—Solely. 

41,390. Are you satisfied with the results of the 
working /—We are very well satisfied indeed with it ; 
in fact we never had anything happen to it. The 
guards speak very highly of it, and the engine-driver. 

41,391. Is it contemplated by the directors to 
extend the use of the continuous break ?>—Our 
directors have decided to adapt it to the mails and the 
tidal train. 

41,392. Do not you think it necessary to increase 
the break power at present available on other trains, 
such as branch trains ?>—No, nearly the whole of our 
trains are worked with two guards, and if the train 
exceeds a certain number of vehicles we apply 
additional break power. 

41,393. (Earl of Belmore.) What number of vehicles 
do you allot to each guard ‘—Hight. 

41,394. Supposing you had nine carriages on a 
train ?—We should have an additional break on it. 

41,395. Two vans ?—Yes, and two men. It might 
not. be two vans, because we have second and third 
class break carriages, which we use frequently. 

41,396. (Chairman.) Do you consider with Smith’s 
vacuum break you can, if necessary, pull up the train 
within the distance of 500 yards, going at the highest 
rate of speed that your trains ever travel at?—I can 


give you the detailed statement of an experiment 
which we made with it. We made an experiment 
from London to Ashford on the 10th of August 1874; 
the train was made up with nine vehicles, six of what 
we call our large stock, and three of a smaller descrip- 
tion, one of our regular North Kent engines, four 
wheels, coupled, and the weight of the train was 
estimated at about 72 tons. 

41,397. And what was the weight of the engine ? 
—The engine was 30 tons, and the tender 14. 

41,398. Had the engine a break on it ?—Yes, the 
ordinary hand break. We made some experiments 
with the vacuum and some with the hand break. 

41,399. Will you give us the results ?—In the first 
run we made we arranged with the driver when he 
approached the Orpington distant signal that he 
should shut off steam, going 40 miles an hour; ina 


heavy rain he stopped dead in 35 seconds in about 


350 yards on a rising gradient of 1 in 310. 

41,400. Did you say that the total weight of the 
train was 72 tons ?—The carriages were 72 tons, and 
added to that would be the weight of the engine and 
tender, 44 tons. 

41,401. So that the total weight of the whole 
would be 116 tons >—Yes. 

41,402. (Mr. Galt.) Have you made experiments 
with any other breaks ?>—We have not made any ex- 
periments since this one. I will give you the further 
experiment we made if it is agreeable to you. 

41,403. (Earl of Belmore.) Could you give us the 
experiments on the falling gradient >—On a falling 
gradient of 1 in 204, and partly level, at Dunton 
Green, going at a speed of 60 miles an hour, we 
stopped i in 28 seconds in 340 yards from where the 
steam was shut off. The same train precisely, and on 
the same day. 

41,404. (Mr. Galt.) Have you that break on many 
of your trains ?>—Only this one. 

41,405. How long have you had it working ?— 
Since August 1874. 

41,406. Do you consider it perfect in its working 
and do you intend to extend its use ?>—We think it is 
a good break, for our experience has proved that it is 
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a break we can depend upon. We have done so until 
now, and it has never failed. Our directors have 
decided to introduce it, and to apply it to our conti- 
nental mail and tidal trains. 

41,407. (Earl of Belmore.) Those are fast trains ? 
—Yes, the tidal train runs from London to Folkestone, 
and the mails from London to Dover, without stopping. 

41,408. (Chairman.) You have had a Westing- 
house break ?—That only worked on a local service, 
between Charing Cross and Cannon Street, and Green- 
wich. 

41,409. Did it give satisfaction ?>—No. 

41,410. Was it an earlier form than some at 
present in use?—It is the steam break with a pump ; 
We have never tried their vacuum break. 

41,411. Is the break you had on the Greenwich 
section the same as that in use on the Metropolitan 
District >—It is identical, I believe. 

41,412. (Mr. Galt.) It appears to have been 
running for along time. Did it fail in any respect -— 
Yes. I have not the particulars, but I could furnish 
you with those if necessary. ‘The first case we had 
was a train running into Charing Cross. The driver 
was pulling the train up rather quickly, and then he 
eased the train a little and ran into the buffer stops. 
He did some little mischief. The explanation we got 
from the patentee at the time was that the man did not 
thoroughly understand it ; that he had turned the cock 
over too far. 

41,412a. But had this man been accustomed to the 
break, then it would not have happened ?—He had 
been working it for some time, and one of the patentee’s 
men had ridden with him on the engine to show him 
the working, but at the time of the occurrence had 
gone into the guard’s break and left the driver to 
himself, and that was the result. 

11,418. That was from the incompetency of the 
driver ?—The man had been with it for a length of 
time sufficient to know it thoroughly. 

41,414. (Earl of Belmore.) You must take the 
chance ; a new driver necessarily cannot be so perfect 
as a man who has been for a long time at it ?—No. 

41,415. (Mr. Galt.) Have you found during the 
time that you were trying it, any part of the machinery 
to fail >—I can only say that subsequently a train was 
going into Cannon Street station, and found that the 
break was not acting, and the driver was obliged to fly 
to the ordinary break to bring the train up. 

41,416. How long had you the Westinghouse break 
on trial ?—I think about 12 months, if not more. 

41,417. (Chairman.) From what you have seen of 
the appliances available for breaking trains do you 
think it would be quite possible to make arrangements 
by which all passenger trains could be supplied with 
sufficient power to enable them to be stopped, if 
necessary, within a distance of 500 yards ?—-The ex- 
perience I have had with these experimental trains 
shows me that with the patent break you can stop a 
train at a very high rate of speed in a short distance, 
indeed under 500 yards. 

41,418. You think it would be quite possible to 
arrange so that it should be a regular thing on any 
railway ?—No doubt this break could be applied to 
any train. 

41,419. (Mr. Galt.) Is there much expense or 
trouble in using it in comparison with the ordinary 
hand break ?>—Yes, a considerable expense, because 
you have to apply a thing they describe as a bag, but 
it is more like a pair of bellows, and I presume the 
maintenance of that would be considerable, although 
I admit during the time it has been running nothing 
whatever has had to be done to that part of it. 

41,420. You find Smith’s vacuum break thoroughly 


practical ?—Yes, our experience has proved that during 


the trial that we have made of it. 

41,421. Have your Board made up their minds to 
extend the use of this break, or are they waiting for 
further trial ?—I think they have not made up their 
minds to do more than apply the break as I have 
stated to the mail and tidal trains, and that they are 
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rather inclined to wait and see what may be intro- / 
duced as efficient and perhaps less expensive. 

41,422. Do you think there is any necessity for 
continuing the ordinary break you now have in 
general use ?—There is no question the more break 
power you have the svoner you stop the train. 
The important thing is to have a break that you can 
always rely upon. ‘Take, for instance, a train going 
into a terminal station, such as Charing Cross or 
Cannon Street, if at the moment you expected your 
break to act it failed, you would run into the buffer 
stops immediately, and then a serious accident might 
arise. 

41,423. You have perfect confidence in Smith’s 
vacuum break ?—Yes, it has never failed yet, but it is 
a question how long it may continue in that perfect 
working order. i 

41,424. You cannot expect to get any break which, 
sometimes, will not fail?—It is not possible to ex- 
pect that. When the men are working with a break 
of that sort the drivers and guards know the power of 
the break, and know that it will pull up a train in a 
short distance, and they take the trains into interme- 
diate stations at a higher rate than they would do with 
the ordinary hand break. 

41,425. (Earl of Belmore.) If they took the train 
into an intermediate station there are no buffer stops, 
but coming to Cannon Street and Charing Cross you 
would give directions for the speed to be reduced >— 
Yes, we give instructions that they shall come in 
there as if they are going to stop with the ordinary 
hand break. 

41,426. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think those instruec- 
tions are observed P—I think so. 

41,427. You have no reason to doubt that ?—No. 

41,428. In your ordinary trains you have told us 
within what time and space you can bring up your 
trains with Smith’s vacuum break, in what time can 
you bring it up with the ordinary hand break ?—I 
can give an experiment made with that identical train 
with an ordinary hand break, At Headcorn we stopped 
in 1 minute 22 seconds; steam was kept on as if we 
had the vacuum break at work, but instead of stopping 
at the platform, we ran the distance of nine telegraph 
posts (540 yards) beyond the station, gradient rising 1 
in 2,080. But we have some better ones than that. 
We stopped at Staplehurst ; we ran sharp and well up 
to the station, break applied, and came to a standstill 
in 1 min. 55 seconds, when the break was taken off to 
get into the station, gradient rising 1 in395. These 
were hand breaks. 

41,429, What rates of speed were maintained in 
those two experiments ?>—40 miles an hour, about. 

41,430. What train ?—The same train precisely as 
the other. 

41,431. That does not seem a great deal of difference, 
Do not you think it desirable to improve the extent 
of your break power in your ordinary working trains ? 
—There can be no question that good break power 
would be very useful and very efficient in railway 
working, but as I said before, we want if we can to 
have something that can always be relied on. The 
question is whether we can depend on the patent 
breaks acting with the same certainty as the hand 
break. ? 

41,432. Have your Board any immediate intention 
of extending their use ?—I cannot say they intend 
going beyond the mails and tidal trains. They have 
not communicated any intention to me beyond that. 

41,433. How many carriages have you generally in 
your trains ?——They vary so much according to the 
season. On the North Kent line they are generally 
the same, from 15 to 18 vehicles, but on our main 
line in summer time the trains are much heavier than 
at this season of the year or in winter. 

41,434. What is your rate of speed in your express 
trains >—They average about 45 miles an hour. 

41,435. Does it vary much?—Yes. It is higher 
when you get on to the main line with a good level 
road ; they there run at a higher rate of speed, but on 
the other sections you cannot run so fast. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


41,436, You run there from 60 to 70, I suppose >— 
On some parts 60. 
| 41,487. Have-you had any accidents on your 
line in consequence of the want of break power 
at any time ?—I cannot say that we have ever had an 
accident attributable to the want of break power; not 
that I recollect. 

41,438. How long have you been in the service ?— 
21 years. 

41,489. All that time superintendent ?—Not the 
whole of that time, but all the time connected with 
the traffic department of the South-eastern Railway. 
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41,440. You have not much goods traffic on your 
line >—We have considerable, but not what we calla 
heavy goods traffic as compared with the northern 
lines. Most of our goods trains run during the 
night. 

41,441. So that your passenger traffic is little in- 
terfered with ?—Comparatively, very little. We have 
an. immense number of passenger trains. 

41,442. Do you run more trains from your London 
terminus or your Charing Cross ?—Cannon Street has 
the greater number, because there are a lot of trains 
that do not go beyond Cannon Street. 


The witness withdrew. 


BENJAMIN FOWLER and WILLIAM HARRISON examined. 


41,443. (Chairman, to Mr. Fowler.) You are an 
engine-driver on the London and South Coast Railway ? 
— Yes. 

41,444. (To Mr. Harrison.) Aud you are a guard? 
—Yes. 

41,445. (Yo Mr. Fowler.) Ave you in the habit of 
working the steam break ?>—Yes. 

41,446. Have you worked any other kind of special 
break ?—No. 

41,447. Have you found that the steam break is 
always available for work satisfactorily >—I have found 
it very good. 

41,448. What amount of power do you consider it 
equal to, compared with the tender or the van?—We 
consider it equal, as we have tried it, to the two breaks 
and the tender break. 

41,449. (To Mr. Harrison.) What is the break you 
have had experience of ?—Barker’s break. 

41,450. Is it in the form of a continuous break P— 
It is a continuous break on each earriage. 

41,451. Do you work regularly with it, using it at 
all stations ?—Yes, except the terminus; I do not run 
into the terminus with it. 

41,452. For what reason ?—I cannot tell the reason 
of that; we do not trust to it. We have a hand 
break at each end of the train, and our orders are to 
run into a terminus so that we can stop with the 
hand break, and that is the reason it is not applied 
going into a terminus. 

41,453. Do you put it on gradually, or does it come 
on rather suddenly,—Barker’s break ?—-You can put 
it on very suddenly if you like. 

41,454. And if you like you can put it on gradually ? 
—Yes. ; 

41,455. Have you had any complaints of putting it 
on too suddenly >—No, I never felt anything extra. 

41,456. I mean from the passengers >—No. 

41,457. What speed do you run generally >—We 


do not run above 40 miles an hour round these 
suburban lines. 

41,458. (To Mr. Fowler.) Do you feel that in 
working an express you have sufficient break power 
at your command to give you confidence ?—I have 
great confidence in it. I find when we come to a 
signal by applying it we can pull up very well. It is 
a great improvement on our expresses. 

41,459. Would you like to have more power, such 
as what you would get from a continuous break under 
your own control ?—I like the steam break. I have 
not had any experience with anyother. I consider it 
a great improvement to what we have had previously. 

41,460. Would you like to have more power than 
you have now with the steam break ?—It is always 
wisdom to have power enough, but we have got power 
with this. 

41,461. (Mr. Galt.) You have never had any 
experience in working a continuous break ?—No. 

41,462. (Chairman.) Have you ever been in an 
accident which would have been prevented by the use 
of a continuous break, or have you heard of such ?—I 
have not been in one. 

41,463. Have you heard of one?—We have all 
thought that had there been continuous breaks in 
some accidents they might have been prevented. 

41,464. (To Mr. Harrison.) Does your opinion 
agree with that ?—I was in an accident at Ponpart’s 
Junction. The platelayers had been lifting the road 
that morning, and had not packed the middle sleepers, 
and the consequence was the engines ran off the road. 
I think then if I had had Barker’s break I might have 
pulled up before I got where I did get. Iran 250 
yards off the line, then the engine ran down the 
embankment into a field. I think if I had had 
Barker’s break that before then I should have pulled 
up in 100 yards, perhaps. It would have been a 
good thing on that occasion. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


JOHN Bruce, WiLLIAM BARTON, and Lazarus GILBERT examined. 


41,465. (Chairman, to Mr. Bruce.) Have you any 
experience of the continuous breaks?— About 10 
weeks. 

41,466. What break ?—The continuous break, the 
vacuum break. { 

41,467. The Westinghouse vacuum ? — Smith’s 
vacuum break. 

41,468. Do you find it work well in practice ?—- 
Very well. 

41,469. Have you had experience of any other 
break ?—Only the hand break. 

41,470, What would you consider the proportionate 
‘increase of power over what you had before, that is to 

_say,/comparing the continuous break with the hand 
break as to the amount of distance you would require 
in which to pull up ?—It all depends on the weight of 
the train and the speed. 

4],471. Supposing a train of 10 coaches with the 
ordinary hand break power and 10 coaches with 

_Smith’s vacuum break,- what would you consider 
would be the difference in the length you would 
require to pull oR in?—We have been travelling at 


the rate of 60 miles per hour and have pulled up in 
320 yards. 

41,472. Was that an experiment or an emergency ? 
—An experiment. 

41,473. You have never had occasion to pull up 
suddenly owing to a signal when you have been 
working >—No. 

41,474. (To Mr. Gilbert.) Have you had occasion 
ever to pull up suddenly ?—No. 

41,475. Not with the continuous break ?—No. 

41,476. What trains do you work ?—I work on the 
North Kent, with a vacuum break. 

41,477. Do you use it at all the stations >—Yes. 

41,478. When the train is brought to.a stand, is 
there a slight recoil ?>—No. 

41,479. (To Mr. Barton.) Is that your experience 
also ?—Yes. 

41,480. Have you ever been in trains with other 
eontinuous breaks than the vacuum?—I have not 
worked any others. 

41,481, As a passenger ?— es. 
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41,482. Did you notice a recoil when the train was 
brought to a standstill >—No. 

41, 483. (Lo Mr, Gilbert.) Do you find any great 
difference in the wor king of the train since you have 
had this vacuum break on it -—A very great difference 
as regards stopping. 

41,484. Do you run up with steam on further than 
you used to ?—Yes, as a rule. 

41,485. (Mr, Galt.) Do you find it ever gets out of 
order at all ?—Never. 


—. 
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41,486. You work it with.as much case and far 
more certainty and efficiency than what you did thé 
ordinary break ?—Yes. 

41,487. It ‘gives you much greater confidence in 
running to know that you have it under your control ? 
—A great deal more. 

41,488. (Chairman, to Mr. Barton.) Have you any 
control over the continuous break ?—None whatever. 


41,489. You do not use your hand break ?—No, 1 


- have no cause to do so. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned sine die. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Tuesday, 4th April 1876. 
PRESENT : 
Tar EARL OF ABERDEEN wy tue Cuarre. 


Tue Riegut Hon. A. S. Ayrton, 


W. Gatt, Esq. 


Joun Morey examined. 


41,490. (Chairman.) What position do you hold on 
the Great Eastern Railway ?—I am an engine-driver 
of passenger trains. 

41,491. How long have you been running passenger 
trains >—16 years. 

41,492. Do you find that you are ate to do your 
work satisfactorily in all respects, or are you hindered 
by any defects in the state of the rails or other 
causes ?—I think I am as capable of fulfilling my 
duties as J have been for some time. I have no com- 
plaint to make about our district where I run ; from 
Norwich to Cambridge. 

41,493. (Mr. Galt.) Is the line in good working 
order ?— Yes. 

41,494. (Chairman. ) Do you find the signals placed 
in such a position that you can always catch sight of 
them quickly ?—I think the Company have done a 
great deal lately towards the safe working of the line 
in interlocking the signals, if they are carried out 
properly by the servants. 

41,495. (Mr. Galt.) What do you mean when you 
say “if they are properly carried out by the ser- 
vants ”? >—I mean if the servants do not neglect their 
duty. 

£1,496. (Mr. Ayrton.) You mean, I suppose, if 
they work the signals properly ?>—Yes. 

41,497. (Mr. Galt.) There is no defect in the 
signals themselves >—No. 

“ai 498. (Chairman.) Do you work on the staff and 
ticket system on the portions of the line which are 
single >—Yes, we work on the staff and ticket system 
principally. 

41,499. For how long have you used that system ? 
—It was commenced 12 months ago, and since then it 
has been more brought into use. 

41,500. Do you find that you can work with more 
safety and regularity with the staff and ticket system, 
or without it ?—I think it is the safest system of 
an 

11,5 501. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you ever kept waiting 
for ak of the staff 2—Yes, the absence of the staff at 
the stations has caused more delay than the old system 
of working. 

41,502. (Mr. Galt.) But that is counterbalanced, is 
it not, by the additional safety >—Yes. 

41,503. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you ever meet with any 
accident before the staff came into use ?—I never did. 
Thave run on single lines now and then. 

41,504. (Chairman. ) Have you met with any casu- 


alties or accidents this year P—-Not any. 


41,505. Has any irregularity or difficulty occurred 
with reference to the signalling recently, say during 
this year ?—Yes, one case. 

41,506. Will you describe what it was ?—That oc- 
curred on the line from here to Waterbeach. Between 


Cambridge and the Waterbeach Station, they were 
supposed to work on the block system stopping clear, 
and one day I was working my day mail down, 1. 27 
away from Cambridge. Chesterford Junction is the 
first section, and Waterbeach is the second, and they 
gave me “clear” from Chesterford to Waterbeach, at 
the same time ‘that they were shunting a train across 
at Waterbeach, and they ought not to have given me 
“clear” at Chesterford until the line was clear at 
Waterbeach. 

41,507. (Mr. Ayrton.) In consequence of whose 
neglect was that ?—It must have been the signalman’s 
at Waterbeach. 

41,508. (Chairman.) Did anything occur in conse- 
quence of what you have stated ?—-No, that is the first 
case I have met with since the block system has been 
in use. 

41,509. Do you think that that case arose from any 
inefficiency in the appliances provided, or was it 
simply owing to the fault of the signalman ?>—Not in 
the least, the cause of the accident was the man’s 
neglect of duty. 

41,510. Have. you reason to think that the signal- 
men, "generally speaking, are deficient in experience or 
ability ?—This man J had known for years, he had 
been at the same station for years, and he was a very 
steady vid as steady as any that I know on the 
road. 

41,511. be you think on the whole that the men n are 
well up to the mark ?>—Yes. 

41,512. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think it was a mis- 
take on the part of the signalman, or neglect of duty ? 
-—I think it was neglect of duty more than anything 
else. 

41,513. (Mr. Galt.) That is the only instance of 
neglect, if I understand you, that has happened within 
your knowledge ?>—Yes. 

14,514. Do you mean during the whole of your ex- — 
perience ?—-Yes, during the whole of my experience 
on the line. 

41,515. On the occasion you have mentioned what 
means did you use, or what means had you in your 
power, to pull up the train ?>—It happened to be a nice 
dry day ; we had patent sand boxes, and that helps 
me a good deal to pull up a train when we use dry 
sand. 

41,516. What is the peculiarity of the patent sand 
boxes >—A few years ago, I think twelve years ago, 
they were first brought into use. We used to have 
wet sand just as it came from the beach, and it was 
put into the boxes, but now we use dry sand, and we 
can pull up a great deal quicker. We used to have to 
put it in with our hands at that time of day, but now 
we have a rod from the foot-plate to work it. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


41,517. (Mr. Ayrton.) What kind of breaks have 
you ?—We have not the continuous break. 

41,518. How many breaks have you on the train ? 
__There are two in the guards’ vans and ours—three 
breaks. 

41,519. How long does it take you to pull up with 
those breaks /—We can pull up in 1,200 yards. 

41,520. How many carriages do you draw ?— 
Twelve. 

41,521. (Mr. Galt.) At what speed were you run- 
ning on the occasion to which you have referred ?— 
From 35 to 40 miles an hour at that time. 

41,522. (Chairman.) Are you satisfied with the 
state of the engines that you work, with reference to 
their efficiency ?—In some instances I daresay they 
are not what they might be. 

41,523. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose you are only speak- 
ing of those that you work yourself ?—I do not think 
they run them if there is any danger; if we put a 
report in the book that they are not safe engines, they 
are stopped. 

41,524. Do you find, in case you make any com- 
plaint as to any repair that may be wanted in an 
engine, that it is immediately attended to ?—Yes. ‘ 

41,525. (Chairman.) With reference to the inspec- 
tors’ duty, have you had any difficulty, or reason to 
complain, as to the way in which it is performed ?>— 
No. On the section I run over, if we mention anything 
to the inspectors—if any joint, for instance, is defec- 
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tive, they look to it as soon as we acquaint them with 
it. They look to us to tell them. 

41,526. (Mr. Galt.) Have you nothing whatever to 
complain of >—Nothing ; they do it at once. 

41,527. (Chairman.) Will you describe the whole 
portion of the line over which you run ?—-I run from 
Norwich to Cambridge and back again; that is my 
day’s work. 

41,528. (Mr. Galt.) What time does that journey 
take you?—We leave Norwich at 6.20 with the 
passenger train and arrive here at 9.15, and then we 
leave here at 1.27 again, and get to Norwich at 2 
minutes past 4. 

41,529. (Chatrman.) Is there any suggestion that 
you would like to make with reference to any improve- 
ment in the means of performing your work ?—As to 
the break power, I think we want more break power 
under the driver’s control than we have at present. 

41,530. (Mr. Galt.) What is the shortest distance 
within which you could pull up with a heavy load >— 
That depends upon the state of the rails. 

41,531. Suppose the rails to be greasy ?—I pulled 
up on the day to which I have referred with 12 
carriages in 1,200 yards. When I first saw the signal 
at danger, I just cleared the crossing while the other 
train was shunting across. I could not say that the 
guards applied their breaks; we had no control over 
them. 


The witness withdrew. 


WILLIAM GATHERCOLE examined. 


41,532. How long have you been a passenger fire- 
man on the Great Eastern railway ?—I have been for 
about six months a passenger fireman. 

41,533. (Mr. Ayrton.) What were you before ?—A 
goods fireman. : 

41,534. (Chairman.) Do you run between Cam- 
bridge and Norwich ;— Yes. 

41,535. Do you find that you can always catch sight 
of the signals without obstruction?—Most of the 
signals between Norwich and Cambridge on the up 
journey are good with the exception of one of the 
signals at Ely junction. One of the signals at Ely 
junction is a very bad signal to catch. 

41,536. Have you or your mate reported that sig- 
nal ?—I do not know—it is not my duty to report 
signals, it rests with the driver of the engine. 

41,537. Do you know whether he did report it >— 
I do not know that. 

41,538. Is that the only signal that you know of 
that is difficult to catch >—On the up journey. 

41,539. On the down journey, is there any signal 
that it is difficult to catch ?—There is a signal at a 
place called Sutton junction between Waterbeach and 
Ely ; that is a very bad signal to see. 

41,540. What is the reason why it is very bad to 
see ?—It is a semaphore signal, and it stands just level 
with the telegraph wires, and we cannot see it only on 
nice clear days, whether itis the right arm, or whether 
it is up against us at “ danger,” or dropped to “ cau- 
“ tion,” at the junction signal, or the arm at caution, 
or “all right ” or at “ danger” for danger, it is ex- 
actly level with the wires ; there are many wires just 
there. 

41,541. Did you: suggest to your driver that he 
should make a report as to that?—No, I never sug- 
gested that, it is not my duty to suggest anything, it is 
my mate that has remarked to me what a bad signal it 


is to see, and we all know it is a bad signal—every 


one knows it to be so. 

41,542. Are any of the signals on the up or down 
journey badly lighted ?—No, they are most of them 
good ; this winter they have been mostly good with 
the exception of one. I know of only one signal that 
has been showing a bad light, and that is at Trowse 
junction on the down journey. 

41,543. Does that always show an inferior light ?>— 
No, but it has done so several times, three or four 
times during a week it has showed a very bad green 


light, so pale that we could not see it until we were up 
at the post sometimes. 

41,544, Does your train keep good time generally 
speaking ?—Yes, generally speaking. 

41,545. Have you had occasion to notice any defects 
in the state of the road or the bridges or elsewhere ? 
—I do not know of any bridges being what we call 
bad; some part of the road is rough. 

41,546, Is it rough enough to cause any danger, by 
the trains going off the line ?—The train shakes about 
a bit sometimes. 

41,547. (Mr. Galt.) Do you travel at a less rate of 
speed over that portion of the road ?>—No, they are 
not cautioned as to it, as the driver would use his own 
discretion, if the engine oscillated too much, he would 
slacken the speed. 

41,548. When you come to that part of the road, do 
you slacken you rate of speed —No we do not. 

41,549. You go at the same rate of speed ?—It is 
like this, that just where the road is bad now, and for 
some time back they have been relaying the road, there 
or thereabouts, close to it, we would get the train to 
the bridge, and we should run over this bad part of 
the road in many cases with no steam on. 

41,550. (Chairman.) Because the road is being 
relaid further on ?—Yes, it would catch us just as we 
did get on to it. 

41,551. (Mr. Galt.) So that in fact you would 
slacken speed >—Yes, in many cases, not in all parts 
but in many cases. 

41,552. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long have you been a 
fireman ?—I have been on the road as fireman three 
years and six months, or thereabouts ; I have been on 
the main line three years and about three or four 
months. I was for three years on goods trains, and I 
have been about six months on passenger trains. J 
was for two or three months employed upon pilot work 
about the yard. 

41,553. (Chairman.) In a time of fog do you always 
find that the fog men are out ?—Mostly they are out, 
but sometimes they are not out. 

41,554. What do you do when they are not out; do 
you slacken speed so as toavoid running past a signal ? 
— Yes, the driver would do so, he would use his own 
judgment, he would not run past if it was a thick fog, 
he would run into stations with the steam off. 

41,555. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you direct your atten- 
tion if you please particularly to the signal at Hly ; 
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- . W. Gathercole. what do you consider to be the state of that signal 
either up or down ?>—There is one at Sutton junction, 


before you get to Ely, requiring improvement, it is 


were first put up; since the new patent points were _ 
put up. f 
41,562. (Mr. Galt:) Is the signal on the main line 
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rather too low. 

41,556. (Chairman.) Have you reported that to 
any inspector ?—To the signal inspector J have. 

41,557. (Mr. Ayrton.) How long ago is it since 
you reported it >~-About a month or six weeks ago ; 
six weeks I think it was. 

41,558. Did you not mention another one at Trowse 
junction ?—-Yes; and there is one between Ely and 
Peterborough junction that wants making higher ; it 
is too low. 

41,559. Have you also called the signal inspector’s 
attention to that ?—I called his attention to both of 
them at the same time. 

41,560. Is there one at Trawse that has attracted 
any attention >— Yes, it isa new signal; and it does not 
give a very clear light. 

41,561. How long has it been put up ?—I think it 
has been about four years now since these new signals 


at Sutton junction obscured by the telegraph posts ?— 
Yes. 

41,563. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever experienced 
any difficulty in working your train in consequence of 
the state of the signals you have mentioned ?—If it is 
a little foggy you cannot see them very well; they are 
not high enough. 

41,564. Do you use a fog signal?—They have a 
distant signal as well; that is a good signal, 

41,565. Do they use a fog signal ?>-—Yes, when there 
is any fog on. 

41,566. (Mr. Galt.) Has any change or improve- 
ment been made in the signals since you complained to 
the inspector ?—Not yet. , 

41,567. Are the bridges on the Ely and Peterborough 
line in good order ?—Yes. ° 

41,568. Is the bridge between Ely and Peterborough 
junction in good order ?—The signal is too low. 


The witness withdrew. 


Wiuiiam Guest examined. 


41,569. What position do you hold on the Great 
Hastern Railway ?—I am an engine-driver at Peter- 
borough. 

41,570. What trains do you run ?— Goods trains and 
coal trains from Peterborough. 

41,571. What is the length of the day that you 
work ?—We have different hours ; we-run to Ipswich 
and Norwich, and Cambridge, or any place that we are 
required to go to. 

41,572. What number of hours do you work ?-— 
Some days 10, and sometimes we have 14 or 15 
hours. 

41,573. Are you sometimes out longer than 15 
hours ?—Not often, but we have sometimes longer than 
that occasionally, when there is much traffic on the 
road ; we cannot get home to our time, and sometimes 
we are an hour late. 

41,574. After you have been out 15 hours, how long 
is it before you are called out to work again ?— It all 
depends upon the traffic. 

41,575. (Mr. Ayrton.) Where do you go when you 
are out 15 hours ?—We go to Norwich; that is a long 
trip ; 834 miles each way. 

41,576. How long does it take you to go to Nor- 
wich ?—We are booked to be 13 hours away, and 
others are booked to be 123 hours away. 

41,577. How long does it take you to go from Peter- 
borough to Norwich ?—We are booked away from 
Peterborough at 9 o’clock in the morning, and we 
arrive in Norwich at 3.30 in the afternoon ; then we 
leave at 5.35 at night. 

41,578. With empties?—No, with the fish train ; 
that is to Peterborough and back again. 

41,579. When do you arrive?—We are due at 
10 o’clock ; at one time we did it by 10.30, and after- 
wards we did it earlier, by 10.15. 

41,580. How long does the fish season last >—The 
fish season lasts three or four months. 

41,581. What do you do at other times ?—Then we 
return with coal empties, or any kind of empties. 

41,582. How long does it take you when you return 
with them ?—When we do not have a fish train back 
we are often longer on the road; other trains do not 
shunt for us then. 

41,583. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest timé in 
any one week that you have been working ?—I am 
sure I have not taken notice. 

41,584. (Chairman.) I thought you mentioned all 
this as being according to book-time ; what is the actual 
time occupied in your journeys ; is it much beyond the 
book-time ?—Sometimes we have been an hour late in. 

41,585. Is that often the case ?—Yes, frequently in 
busy times, and then we have had to go to the Great 
Northern, and if we have had fish for them, sometimes 
it has taken as much as three hours to go up. 

41,586. (Mr. Galt.) Is that extra work ?-—Yes, if 


it has gone to the Great Northern then we have to take 
the fish out at the Great Northern, and sometimes that 
takes us as long as two hours. 

41,587. (Chairman.) Have you ever felt, owing to 
the length of your hours, that you are not in a con- 
dition to perform your duty satisfactorily >—No. 

41,588. (Mr. Galt.) If you have been for 15 hours 
on duty one day, how many hours are you on duty the 
next day ?—There is no regular system of working like 
that; we might take the same trains the next day; we 
take our turns. 

41,589. Does it ever happen that you are for three 
days successively on duty for 15 hours ?—I have had 
that train sometimes three and four times in a week, 
and sometimes I have not had it once. 

41,590. Have you been for 15 hours on duty each 
day ?—Yes, following each other; I have had it twice 
together. 

41,591. (Chairman.) Have you known the men fall 
asleep on their engines >—No., 

41,592. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever fallen asleep 
yourself ?—No. 

41,593. Do you find that the signalling arrangements 
are thoroughly satisfactory P—Yes. é 

41,594, Are. there any particular signals that you 
think should be altered?—No; I think that they 


‘have made great improvements lately all over the 


roads, with regard to the signals. 

41,595. (Mr. Galt.) With reference to the signals, 
you do net think that any improvement is required ? 
—An improvement might be made as to the signals 
working together ; that is to say, the auxiliary work- 
ing with the semaphore ; I think that would be a great 
improvement. When a train runs by they do not work 
the auxiliary, when it does not stop at a station. 

41,596. Is it left at danger ?—No, they work the 
semaphore, but the auxiliary is not put up if a train 


runs by. 


41,597. What do you suggest should be done ?—J 
would suggest that the signals should be worked 
together ; when they put up one both should go up, 
and when they lower one both should be lowered. - 

41,598. In such a case as that, would rot the distant 
signal be lowered ?—In foggy weather, and I want it 
to be so. If we found the auxiliary all right, we 
might depend upon the home signal being the same. 

41,599. If a train has not time to stop at a station, 
and you find the distant or the auxiliary signal at “ all 
right” or at “caution,” do you not find the home or 
main signal always at caution ?—No. 

41,600. Suppose the main or home signal is at 
“ danger,” and the train cannot stop, what would you 
do then ?>—If you are following a train which is not 
booked to stop there, they will keep you at that station. 

41,601. Supposing you are running a train which 
is not timed to stop, and you pass the distant signal at 
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“ all right” or “caution,” when you come to the home 
signal, do you mean that it is not always the same as 
the distant signal, which was at “ caution” ?—No; 
. that is put up, and kept up, until the train has been 
gone 10 minutes, or supposed to be. 

41,602. But suppose the other train has been gone 
more than 10 minutes?—They do not always work 
exactly to time. When they hear us whistle, they look 
at the time, and if a man is over his time, they will 
. take the signal off. 

41,603. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are not working on the 
block system ?—Between Peterborough and Ely. 

41,604, (Chairman.) What effect would the altera- 
tion, which you think might be made have in the 
working ?—I should like for the auxiliary to go up at 
the same time as the semaphore, one lever would work 
them both. 

41,605. Have you known any cases in which such 
a thing has'been done ?—No, but I think it would be 
a great improvement. 1 

41,606. I understand that you are speaking of a new 
mechanical arrangement by which one lever should 
work the two signals >—Yes. 

41,607. (Mr. Galt.) Are all the signals in your 
- opinion effectively worked by the signalmen ?—Yes. 

41,608. And you have no complaint to make ?—— 
No. 

41,609. (Chairman.) Do all the signals on the top 
of the signal posts, where there is a branch, always 
apply to the main line ?—No, we have them changed 
in different places. Sometimes there is a top signal 
for the main line, and sometimes a lower one. 

41,610. Have complaints been made about that, 
owing to the tendency to cause mistakes ?—No, not 

et. 

41,611. You have no complaint to make ?—No. 

41,612. You see no harm in having different signals 
at different places >—No. 

41,613. Would you not be able to work with greater 
certainty if the same signal was used throughout ?— 
When they opened Peterborough Yard, we thought it 
rather awkward at first. There was a lower signal on 
the main line, and top ones for the other. 

41,614, You say you thought it rather awkward ?— 
Yes, and we spoke about it. We thought it rather 
strange that they should work them through. 

41,615. Why did you not speak to the signal inspec- 
tor about it?—I do not know. We got used to the 
working of it, and we take no more notice of it now. 

41,616. We understood that there was no difficulty 
in making any complaint or statement to the signal 
inspector. Are we to understand-that no represen- 
tation was made in this case, or that the men have any 
reluctance to make a complaint to the inspector ?>—I 
do not know how it was. 

41,617. Do not you think that it was owing toa 
fear that they would be blamed for complaining >—No. 
There are signal inspectors, and they do not think it 
proper that we should interfere with their work. 

41,618. (Mr, Ayrton.) 'To whom do you understand 
you are to make a complaint if you cannot see a signal 
satisfactorily ?—‘T’o the permanent way inspector. 

41,619. Did you, bring under the notice of the 
permanent way inspector that this signal was not 
satisfactory to you. I mean the particular signal that 
you have been speaking of ?—No, I did not. 

41,620. Did any of the men do so ?—I do not think 
any of the others did. 

41,621. Are they satisfied with the signals now ?— 
~ Yes; I never hear any complaints at all. I may say 
that we had always been so used to the top signal being 
the main line signal that we found it rather difficult at 
first, but we are getting used to it now, and we do not 
notice it. 

41,622. (Mr. Galt.) In the case of anything going 
wrong, or anything that you think requires to be im- 
proved in working the line do not you go to the 
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inspector whose duty relates to that particular depart- 
ment ?—Yes; if there was anything that we really 
thought would cause an accident we should report it. 

41,623. But.in this case it appears that you did not 
report it 7—-No; of course we went on and got used 
to the affair, and we did not notice it after that. It 
was a simple affair, but if we had had the top one it 
would have been the best. 

41,624. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give us any instance 
in which there has been any reluctance on the part of 
the men to complain of anything which being defective 
really affected the safe working of the line?—No. I 
only say that we should have been able to see the 
signal better, and that it would have been of more use 
in the way we had been working. 

41,625. That is in the arrangement of the signal >— 
Yes. Ido not see that there was any danger at all. 


41,626. Your answer thatthe men were reluctant to 
speak about it applies only to that particular subject ? 
—Yes, we had been more used to the way we had been 
working. 

41,627. What general directions are given to you by 
your superior as to what you are to do, if you see any- 
thing wrong which you think may be injurious ?—Our 
orders are to report the thing when we get home, or at 
the first place we get to. If there was anything par- 
ticular occurring, if it was anything very important, 
we should report it before we got home. 
report it at the first station. 

41,628. If you find a signal out of order and likely 
to cause danger or accident, do you consider it your 
duty to make a report of it?—Yes. 

41,629. Do you do it ?—Yes. 

41,630. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever reported any- 
thing ?—No, I have never had any complaint, only the 
affair when I broke down between Waterbeach and 
Chesterford junction. 

41,631. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you found your working 
obstructed by bad signals, or that the signals were in 
such a position- that you could not work the engine 
properly, would you report it ?—Yes. 

41,632. You would do so ?—Yes. 

41,633. If you did not report it, would you be liable 
to be fined ?>—Yes. If the inspectors knew that we 
were aware of such a thing and did not report it, there 
would be a fine inflicted. 

41,634. Have you found in the cases in which you 
have made reports, that they have been properly 
received, or have you beendeterred from making them 
in any way ?—No. I have only reported trifling 
affairs, not concerning the condition of the line. 

41,685. (Mr. Galt.) Are any boys employed on the 
line ?—Yes, there are some lads, “ number-catching” 
as they call it, taking the numbers of trucks. 

41,636. (Chairman.) There are no boys I suppose 
employed in shunting ?—No, they are all young men 
that are employed on the shunting. 

41,637. (Mr. Galt.) No boys are employed in any 
dangerous work ?—Not that I have seen. 

41,638. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does much shunting take 
place in the progress of your coal trains Yes. 

41,689. How many miles do you run?—When we 
go to Norwich that is 167 miles, there and back. 

41,640. At what rate of speed do you run ?—At 
about 25 miles an hour. 

41,641. That would take you about 34 hours each 
way ?—We are booked at the stations, to do work up 
and down. 

41,642. Have you to cast off trucks at the stations, 
and take trucks on as you come back again ?— Yes. 

41,643. Do you remain long at the sidings at any of 
the stations on the line?—We are booked at Brandon 
to marshal our trains. 

41,644. Is much time occupied in shunting ?——Yes, 
sometimes it takes a long time to do the shunting, it 
all depends upon how the trucks stand. 


The witness withdrew. 
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W ILLiAM Precious examined. 


41,645. (Chairman.) How long have you been an 
engine-driver of passenger trains in the service of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ?—I have been in the 
service of the Great Eastern Railway Company 18 years. 


41,646. During how much of that time have you 


been a passenger driver ?—About four years. 

41,647. What is the portion of the line over which 
you work ?—Principally the express from Cambridge 
to London; for the last two years I have run that ex- 
press from here to London. 

41,648. At what speed do you run at the fastest >— 
I imagine about 55 miles an hour. 

41,649. Do you find that the signals throughout the 
journey are in such a position that youcan catch them 
thoroughly, or do you think that some of them might 
be improved by alteration ?--I have no improvement 
to suggest, only I should very much like to see all 
the auxiliaries with the semaphores. 

41,650. When you speak of the anxiliary you mean 
I presume what is sometimes called the distant signal, 
and when you speak of the main signal, you mean 
what is sometimes called the home signal ?—-Yes. 

41,651. Will you explain what you mean by work- 
ing the two together ?—I mean that the auxiliary, 
should be in the same position as the home signal, or 
the semaphore, as we term it. 

41,652. Do you mean that one lever should work 
the two signals P—Yes, 

41,653. What disadvantages do you find result from 
the present mode of working ?—I have not anything 
to complain of as to that, only the system. Let us 
have the auxiliary worked with the semaphore, and 
on the train that [am working let me have the break 
power in my own hands. 

41,654. What advantage wonld you gain, in your 
opinion, from the alteration that you suggest of work- 
ing the signals together ?—You will always catch 
sight of the auxiliary first, and that will give you 
more time to stop, and you will have a better idea of 
the road especially in foggy weather, or thick weather 
of any sort, you will always find that to be a great 
advantage to you. 

41,655. What has that to do with working ‘the 
signals together ?—It would give you a chance in 
foggy weather to stop at the home signal, and prevent 
very often a very great deal of bother. 

41,656. Do you mean that you sometimes find that 
the distant signal is at “ safety,” and that the home 
signal is at “ danger” ?—Yes. 

41,657. That is your point, that you find it incon- 
venient ?——Yes. 

41,658. Would not your object be equally gained 
supposing a rule was laid down that the distant signal 
should be kept at danger when the home signal was at 
danger, even supposing it to be worked by a different 
lever throughout ?—Yes, that is the same idea as I 
have. If I found the distant signal at danger, I should 
suppose that the’semaphore signal was at danger; and 
if I found the distant signal all right, I should feel 
comfortable that the home signal was all right. | 

41,659. Are there any particular signals that you 
find either by day or night on the up or down line 
which are not in such a-position that you can catch 
them easily ?—We have got all our signals in very good 
working order between Cambridge and London. 

41,660. Do you find that you have sufficient break 
power to enable you to work with safety ?—No, we 
have not sufficient break power. 

41,661. What is the proportion of break power that 
you have as a rule ?>—We have three breaks as a rule, 
and one on the tender, there are four on the train I 
run. 

41,662. What number of vehicles are there in that 
train >—From 14 to 18. 

41,663. Is not that break power sufficient to enable 
you to pull up the train ?—You do not feel that confi- 
dence in the parties placed. 

41,664. Why not ?—I have that opinion. I can see 
an obstacle, and I cannot warn the guards of it in time, 


whereas if I had the break in my own hands, I could 
apply it, and that would be a safe thing for the public. 

41,665. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean to say that 
you think the engine-driver has not sufficient break 
power, but that there is sufficient break power in the 


train ?—If it was properly applied, | have no doubt — 


that there would be sufficient at the time an obstacle is 
first sighted. 

41,666. Have you not the means of warning the 
guards by the whistle >—Yes, we can apprise them by 
the whistle, but with a train of 14 or 15 vehicles it isa 
critical matter whether you can get the rear end man 
to hear you. 

41,667. Have you two whistles, one shriller than the 
other ?-—No, only one. é 

41,668. When you first commenced to work in con- 
nexion with engines on this’ railway, was it the custom 
to'have two whistles ?—It used to be the practice in 
several instances to have two. 

41,669. One for the ordinary purpose, and one for 
the breaks P—Yes, we have trains now sometimes with 
two whistles. 

41,670. As a practical man, do you consider that it 
would be an advantage to have two whistles ; a deeper 


toned one for the breaks ?——I cannot think that it would. 


be of any particular advantage to us. 

41,671. (Mr. Galt.) At what distance could you 
pull up, do you think, in-a case of emergency ?—Run- 
ning at the speed that Iam running it isa critical 
matter to say, it depends upon the nature of the rail 
that you are travelling on. 

41,672. Suppose it is a wet day, the rails greasy, and 
the weather foggy ?--By applying all the breaks at the 
same point, I should think it would occupy a quarter 
of a mile. 

41,678. Do you think you could pull up in that dis- 


tance ?—By all the breaks being applied, but in using - 


an engine as I would use it, if there was an obstacle in 
my way I should reverse my engine, and use it in that 
way. 

41,674. Have you found any of the bridges that you 
have had occasion to run over on any part of the line 
in a shaky condition ?—Yes, I have found them so, 
some time since. 

41,675. As far as you know, have they since that 
time been repaired >—They have. 

41,676, Have you experienced any difficulty owing 
to alterations in the position of a signal, such as the 
main line signal; we have heard that in some cases it 
is not put at the top of the post, and that in some cases 
it is ?—They are worked differently; for instance, 
between Hackney Downs and Liverpool Street there is 
one class of signal as you go up, and another when 
you are coming down. 

41,677. ,[s it, in your opinion, desirable for the pur- 
pose of safety that the signals should be on as uniform 
a system as possible ?—Yes. 

41,678. When they are otherwise, is it part of your 
duty to report the inconvenience to any inspector or 
foreman ?-—In the case of any signal that I find is not 
working in conformity with the rule, I report it. 

41,679. Have you reported any such cases ?—Yes, 


and the signals have been altered to the great satisfac- 


tion of all parties concerned, 

41,680. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any complaint to 
make against the inspectors over you ?—Not any. 

41,681. (Chairman.) Is the block system in opera- 
tion on the portions of the line that you generally run 
over >—All through the district that I am running in. 

41,682. Do you find that you are delayed at all, or 
do you find that you can work in a more satisfactory 
manner since the block system has been introduced ?— 
I consider that it is a safe thing for the fast-running 
trains. 

41,683. Have you been hindered in any way by it ? 
—Sometimes a few minutes once in a fortnight, or 
perhaps once a week, or something like that. 

41,684. (Mr. Galt.) Is the block system in opera- 
tion over all the parts of the line where you run ?— 
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Yes; we have it in operation on the line from here to 
London, and from London to Brentwood. 

41,685. Is the line in good order from Cambridge 
to London ?>—Very. 

41,686. (Chairman.) It seems that all the distant 
or auxiliary signals are in such a position that you can 
see them ?—Yes. 

41,687. Is it the custom or the habit of signalmen, 
when they want you to stop, to give you warning by 
means of the distant signal, or is it left until you come 
in sight of the home signai?—-That is what I men- 
tioned ; that if the two were worked together we 
_ should always be in a position to stop at a place where 
the semaphore signal is not properly seen in time. 

41,688. Why do they lower the distant signal and 
keep the home signal at danger ?——To allow the train 
to come down to the station; you are supposed to stop 
at it. 

41,689. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why are the home signals 
so placed that you cannot see them as soon as you 
wish ?—The roads curve very much at those two 
places, Chesterford and Newport, and the stations both 
stand low. 

41,690. (Chairman.) What are your instructions 
in ease you find the distant signal at danger ?>—To 
stop at it; to draw in steadily to the home signal or 
semaphore. 

41,691. You say that your instructions, if you find 
the distant signal at danger, are to stop and to drive 
up with caution to the station >—Yes. 

41,692. That being so, what is the object, as far as 
you are aware, of leaving the distant signal at safety or 
caution, and only keeping the home signal at danger, 
considering that the same object is gained if they put 
the distant signal at danger, namely, that you would 
not stop there, but draw up to the station ?—It is the 
short distance that you would then have to stop the 
train in. 

41,693. (Mr. Ayrton.) How does it happen that 
‘the distant signal should be free to allow you to go on, 
and that the home signal should be at danger >—From 
the rule that is issued out from the superintendent’s 
office. 

41,694. But how does it happen that those two 
signals are different, one permitting you to go on, and 
the other at danger ?>—The rule that is issued is, that 
the auxiliary or distant signal shall be pulled in if they 
wish you to stop, and the semaphore kept against you. 

41,695. (Chairman.) Is that a rule which has been 
issued from the superintendent’s office ?—Yes. In 
foggy or thick weather the order is that the auxiliary 
should be worked with the home signal. 

41,696. How long has that rule been in existence? 
—Ever since I have been on the road, 

41,697. You have told us that if you find the dis- 
tant signal at danger, you are to pull up and draw in 
steadily ?—Yes. 

41,698. According to the other rule, why should 
the distant signal ever be at danger?—Under the 
block sytem there is no occasion for it. 

41,699. You say the rule is, that if they want you 
to stop, they are to pull in the distant signal or keep 
it at safety, and let you go up to the home signal. If 
so, what occason is there for the distant signal to be at 
danger ?—In thick or foggy weather that is. 

41,700. Then we are to understand that the distant 
signal is not used at danger, except in thick or foggy 
weather ?—Yes. 

41,701. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that the work- 
ing of the signals could be improved in any way ?— 
- Nothing different from what I suggest, that is, by their 
being continually worked in that way, the difficulty 
_ arises before we can sight the semaphore. 

41,702. Have you ever suggested that plan to the 
superintendents ?—Yes, I asked them that question 
12 months ago. 

41,703. (Mr. Ayrton.) What did they say ?—They 
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said that the rule was laid down and they could not 
interfere with it. 

_ 41,704, How many yards off can you see the home 
signal in the cases of Newport and Chesterford. In 


either case, how far off can you see the home signal ? . 


—800 or 900 yards. 

41,705. Within what limit can you pull up a train ? 
—It depends upon how the gradients are. If all the 
breaks were not properly applied it would take half a 
mile to stop ; there is a heavy incline ; it would take 
more with a greasy rail; the gradient is 1 in 90. 

41,706. Have you failed to pull up a train within 
the necessary limit after first seeing the home signal ? 
—lI have had occasion to stop there. 

41,707. Have you failed to puli up before you 
passed the home signal?—I should have failed unless 
I had reversed the engine. 

41,708. Have you not to reverse your engine in a 
case of emergency ?—While you are doing that you 
are doing a considerable amount of damage to the 
engine; you are trying her very much too. 

41,709. Have you instructions on an emergency to 
reverse your engine ?—Yes, to use everything you have 
in your power to stop. 

41,710. (Chairman.) I suppose it is understood 
that the object in using a signal is to enable you to 


stop without any extra means ?—Yes. 


41,711. (Mr. Ayrton.) That would depend, would 
it not, upon the length and weight of the train and 
the state of the weather ?>—Yes. 

41,712. If they were favourable, do you think you 
could pull up your engine within a_reasonable dis- 
tance ?—Yes, by the breaks being properly applied. 

41,713. But if the weather is against you, and the 
engine is accidentally against you, that is an emer- 
gency when you are to reverse your engine ?—Yes, it 
would be in a case of emergency that we should have 
to do that, and that is the only thing we can do. 

41,714. And when you do so, do you find that it is 
sufficient >—Yes. 

41,715. (Chairman.) In such a case as you have 
described, suppose the distant signal had been at 
danger, could you have stopped the train without 
reversing the engine ?—Yes; seeing it at such a dis- 
tance off I could have done it. 

41,716. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was there anything in the 
case of emergency to which you have referred to pre- 
vent the station-master, or the person in charge of 
one signals, using the distant signal if he thought it 
would be right, as well as the home signal ?—There is 
no positive rule, only they are working to a rule laid 
down for them. 

41,717. Does that rule say that under no circum- 
stances are they to use the distant signal for the pur- 
pose of preventing a train running past the home 
signal ?—No; in a case of that kind [ have found that 
they have worked like that, but as a rule they are not 
supposed to do it, unless it is at a place like the two 
stations I mentioned. 

41,718. At those stations is there any rule that pre- 
vents the station-master or the person in charge of the 
distant signal putting it up against you ?—No, there is 
no rule. 

41,719. Is it not his duty to do it on account of the 
gradients, as a rule —I should consider that it was his 
duty. 

i 720. In reality, when a difficulty arises, it seems 
to be owing to neglect of duty on the part of the 
distant signalman or the station-master ?—Yes. 

41,721. (Chatrman.) Notwithstanding that, is it 
your opinion, and from all you know that of the drivers, 
that this rule as to not using the distant signal at 
danger is a rule the removal of which would enable 
you to do your duty with greater safety ?—Yes. 

41,722. (Mr. Galt.) What reasons did the super 
intendent give you for not altering the rule >—I cannot 
answer that. question. 


The witness withdrew, 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION: 


Ricoarp HILLier examined. 


41,723. (Chatrman.) Are youa passenger driver on 
the Great Eastern Railway ?—Yes. 

41,724. How many hours a day do you generally 
work ?—About 12 hours. 

41,725. Do you have spare days on Sundays to 
yourself ?—I get Sunday to myself. J work about 12 
hours a day on an average, and have been doing so all 
the winter through. I have been working between 
Bury and Colchester. 

41,726. For now much of that time are you actually 
engaged i in running or attending to your engines, and 
for how much of it are you resting or waiting p— 
About five hours during that time at three different 
places. 

41,727. You spend altogether five hours in waiting ? 
—Yes, at different places. 

41,728. What is the nature of your occupation at 
those periods ?—Looking after the engine and attend- 
ing to the requir ements that are necessary for the 
journey. 

41,729, My question was, not as to the time you 
were "employed in attending to your engine, but how 
much time you were not employed i in either running or 
attending to the engine during the 12 hours ?—I am 
nearly all the while employed. 

41,730. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are we to understand that 
you work 12 hours when you are away from your 
home, and that you require five hours to enable you to 
attend to the requirements of the engine ?—That is, 
three different stoppages, and we get during that time, 
12 hours, two journeys a day. The first peneaes is in 
the morning, and I get to Mark’s T ey at 9.8 

41,731. At what time do you start in the 1 morning ? 
—At 7.52, and I get to Mark’s Tey at 9.8. Then I 
run to Colchester and return. 

41,732. How long do you remain at Mark’s Tey ?>— 
I get about eight minutes there. Then I run to Col- 
chester, and we are allowed 10 minutes there again, 
and when I get back from Colchester to Mark’s Tey 
T get 15 milietes, if 1 get back in right time; if not, I 
get it at Colchester. The result is that when I get to 
Bury I get in at 2.25, and I leave again at three minutes 
before 3. 

41,783. Taen do you go home ?—I go and get some 
dinner, and my time is then pretty well filled up; So 
that I have just time to get the work done nicely for 
starting again. 

41,784, (Chairman.) When you said that you were 
five hours not running, I presume you meant that for 
five hours altogether you were not actually running ?>— 
Not in charge of the train. One hour is taken up 
pretty well in running from Mark’s Tey to Colchester. 

41,735. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you drive the engine 
from Mark’s Tey to Colchester >—Yes. J run down 
there to turn; there is no turn-table at Colchester. I 
get three hours, and then it is pretty well mid-day ; 
then I get 15 minutes at Colchester again between the 
time of arrival and departure. 

41,736. During which time you are doing nothing ? 
—My time is occupied in clearing the fire, taking in 
water, getting turned, and oiling the.machinery. 

4], 737, Does that take 15 minutes to do ?’—Yes, by 
the time we have shunted the train. 

41,738. (Mr. Galt.) On how many days in one 
week are you occupied for 12 hours ?—I am occupied 
for about 12 hours a day out of the 24 for the week 
through. 

41,739. Do you work on Sunday ?—I just wash ie 
boiler out in the morning, and J have the afternoon to 
myself. 

41,740. With those hours of labour have you any 
reason to complain, or do you feel that they are too 
long ?—No, I do not, especially comparing them with 
the hours I formerly ‘used to work. I used to work a 
great many hours at one time. 

41,741. Is the state of the line, and particularly the 
parts over which you run, in a thoroughly safe condi- 
tion ?—Yes, pretty good, except between Sudbury and 


Bury,—that is rather faulty still, but they are relaying 
it at the present time. 

41,742. On one portion of your line where you work 
are there two railways crossing at right angles on a 
level, for instance, at Cambridge, or at Bury ?—Yes, 
at Bury there is, and again at Mark’s Tey. 

41,748. What are the arrangements for signalling at 
those places ?—They are the old arrangements that 
were in existence formerly, that is, to let the back 
signal out as a train approaches the station ; they let it 
out, or they are supposed to do so, and then they put 
up the semaphore to run in to the station. 

41,744. With regard to those level crossings, are 
there any special signals as to two trains crossing ?— 
Yes; there is a signal now at Bury and likewise at 
Mark’s Tey, and there are lock signals at Bury and 
likewise at Mark’s Tey level crossing, which I cross 
over. 

41,745. Supposing two trains come to the level 
crossing at the same time, what is the system that is 
adopted for the purpose of preventing a collision ?— 
The back signal or the distant signal is kept at danger, 
or rather it is supposed to be. 

41,746. When yousay “ it is supposed to be,” do you 
mean that sometimes it is not ?—Yes, I cannot say 
the reverse. If there is a back signal, I should sug- 
gest that there is nothing that beats it, but when the 
back signal is let out, it “ought to be logan with the 
semaphore signal. 

41,747. You mean that the two signals should 
always be worked together >—Yes. 

41,748. Have you on any occasion, found any 
difficulty or danger arise from the other system 
because the two were not worked together?—I have 
seen instances in which the parties have neglected to 
hoist them at times, and I have spoken to them, and 
they have told me that it was absence of mind in not 
putting the signal out. 

41,749. Absence of mind on whose part ?—The 
signalman’s, in not putting out the distant signal. 

41,750. (Mr. Galt.) In cases where the signalman 
has failed in his duty have you made any complaint ? 
—I have not made any complaint to the officers about 
it, uo more than telling the man that he was in fault. 

41,751. You have not thought it necessary to make 
a complaint about it >—No, I have only told the man 
who was in fault, I have not made any complaint to 
the office, no more than that [have seen a fault. 

41,752. (Chairman). You mean in a case where 
there has been no accident ?—Yes; nor was there 
likely to be any. 

41,753. Is it your duty to report anything, even if 
there is no danger ’—Yes. 

41,754. But you do not like to create any unplea- 
sant feelings between your fellow workmen, and 
yourself ?—. No. 

41,755. Are any of the signals defective as regards 
the licht they show, or not being seen clearly >—Not 
during my journey between Bury and Colchester. 

4), 756. Is that the only part of the line over which 
you run?--I have been running to Ipswich, and 
between Ipswich and Cambridge, and Bury, which is 
my home, although I did not live there last winter. I 
may say that the most difficult back signalling to be 
seen is at Thurston station approaching Bury ; that 
station stands with trees behind it, and although it 
stands along distance back that is awkward to be seen 
from the trees at the back of it, and a brick arch. 

41,757. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it arule of the company 

that, "& at a junction the auxiliary signal must be kept 
at ‘ all right,’ except when it is required for the pro- 
tection of a train which may be standing between 
it and the semaphore signal post, or when a train 
is signalled to approach to or from the other line 
of railway ” ?-Yes. 
41,758. Is it your complaint that: the signalman in 
charge of the auxiliary signal sometimes forgets to 
raise it to danger ?—Yes, it being separately worked 
from the semaphore. 
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41,759. So that what you would desire would be that 
whenever the semaphore is raised to danger, by the same 
machinery the auxiliary signal should be raised to 
idanger also ?—Yes. 

41,760. Is this the rule generally with regard to 
auxiliary signals: “These signals are for the purpose 
“ of warning engine-drivers or guards when any 
“ obstruction is on the main line ” ?>—. Yes, so that they 
should know that there was a train at the station. 

41,761. Therefore it is the duty of the signalman 
always to use the auxiliary signal when it is necessary 
to prevent a train running into anything ?>—Yes, to 
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prevent a train running into another one standing at 
the station or near it. J have known instances, not 
lately, where I have seen the semaphore raised, although 
at too-short notice, that there has been a train standing 
within a yard of where the auxiliary has been put out, 
the one signal not working with the other. 

41,762. That is not the fault of the rule, but the 
fault of the signalman, is it not?—Yes; it is not the 
fault of the rule. 

41,763. The signals are long enough and good 
enough ?—Yes; it is the fault of the man in not letting 
them out. 


The witness withdrew. 


Tuomas BoutELt examined. 


41,764. (Chairman.) How long have you been an 
engine-driver on the Great Eastern Railway ?—Some- 
where about 20 years; 19 years or over, I believe. 

41,765. Do you work passenger trains ?—Yes. 

41,766. On what section of the railway ?—Between 
Cambridge, Sudbury, and Colchester. 

41,767. What are your hours of work ?—--My hours 
of working are 14 hours a day. 

41,768. Is that the regular number of hours during 
which you work ?—I receive a day, and a half day’s 
pay; that is, I work two days and rest one. 

41,769. Have you a clear day off altogether >—Yes, 
two days a week. 

41,770. Are you able to work in a proper state of 
health, and in such a manner as to do the work satis- 
factorily, with the present hours ?—Perfectly. 

41,771. (Mr. Ayrton.) You seem to have rather an 
easy time of it ?—I have nothing to complain of what- 
ever, 

41,772. (Chairman.) Have you any suggestions to 
make with reference to any improvements in the 
signalling of the line on the part where you work ?— 
No; Lhave nothing to say about any of the signals 
on my section of the line; that I cannot see them any- 
where, or that there are any obstacles anywhere to 
my knowledge. 

41,773. Ave the roads in sufficiently good order to 
enable you io run with safety ?—I should say that I 
think I have some of the best roads in England upon 
my section. The line has not been made above seven 
or eight years, and I believe part of it has been relaid 
since it was made, 


41,774. Do you find that the engines are in good 
order?—Mine are in very good order; every man 
looks after his own engine. 

41,775. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is he not bound to make a 
report if there is anything defective in an engine ?-- 
Yes, certainly. 

41,776. If he did not report he would be fined, 
would he not, for any defect in the engine ?—Yes, in 
the natural course he would be fined. 

41,777. I presume that you have no suggestions to. 
make with reference to any alteration that would enable 


- you to work more satisfactorily, because you seem to 


be quite satisfied with the present state of things ?—I 
have not any suggestion to make. 

41,778. (Mr. Galt.) With regard to the break 
power, do you think you have sufficient on your train ? 
—In regard to my train, my train consists of five or 
six vehicles without a guard and I believe I stop 
within a certain distance with my own break, leave 
alone the guard altogether. 

41,779. Have you sufficient break power ?—Yes, on 
my engine. 

41,780. (Mr. Ayrton.) Not on your engine, but on 

our tender ?/—Yes. 

41,781. How soon can you pull up your train; in 
how many yards, for instance ?—-I could pull up, I 
think, at any station within 400 or 500 yards with 
my train; it is a branch train with only four or five 
vehicles, 

41,782. (Mr. Galt.) You do not run, I suppose, at 
any great speed ?—-We run sometimes, I daresay 30 
miles an hour. 


The witness withdrew. 


Rosert BARNES examined. 


41,783. (Chairman.) How long have you been an 
engine-driver on the Great Eastern Railway ?—A little 
over 14 years. 

41,784. Over what section of the line are you now 
working passenger trains ?——-Between Wisbeach and 
London. 

41,785. What are your hours of work ?—About 14 
hours one day, and the next day we have an easier 
day. 

447 86. Have you ‘any entirespare days during the 
week ?—No. 

41,787. Do you have Sundays to yourself ?—Kvery 
other Sunday is a spare day. 

41,788. Under those circumstances, do you find that 
you have any difficulty in performing your work satis- 
factorily, with reference to the number of hours during 
which you work ?——No. 

41,789. Do you find that the permanent way is 
in thoroughly good order with regard to safety ?--Yes, 
it is in-very good order. 

41,790. Are there any alterations which you think 
ought to be made in the signalling in order to make 
the working; more safe ?—It would be a very good 
plan, I think, to have the auxiliary worked with the 
semaphore, as it sometimes deceives us. 

41,791. (Mr. Ayrton.) How does that happen ?— 
When we get the auxiliary all right, we sometimes 
suppose that the semaphore is all right, at the same 
time that it is at danger, and at some stations we could 
not see it until we got very close to the auxiliary. 
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41,792. That is to say, you could not see the sema- 
phore ?>—Not at some of the stations. 

41,793. Until you come within how many yards of 
it P—At some stations about 600 or 700 yards. 

41,794. Can you pull up a train in that distance? 
— Yes. 

41,795. If you kept your eyes about you, instead of 
thinking of what you might not see, you would see 
the semaphore, would you not, in time to pull up ?— 
Yes. 

41,796. Are you put off your guard if you think 
you see the auxiliary, and you do not expect to see 
the semaphore ?—If we see the auxiliary, the next 
object is to get our eye as quickly on the semaphore 
as possible, in case it might be against us. 

41,797. Then you are not entitled to suppose that 
the semaphore will be clear because the auxiliary is 
clear ?—No. 

41,798. On the other hand, is it not a rule of the 
company that if there is any danger near the sema- 
phore, the signalman is bound to put up the auxiliary ? 
—Yes, I believe so. 

41,799. That is the rule, no doubt ?—Yes. 

41,800. If he did not do so, it would be from 
neglect of duty on the part of the signalman, or on 
the part of the station-master for not ordering it to be 
done ?—Yes. 

41,801. Have they often been guilty of that neglect ? 
—No. 

41,802. I suppose collisions, when it is necessary to 
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put up the auxiliary signal to protect you, when 
running into a station, are not of very frequent 
occurrence ?—If they have not got “clear” from the 
next station, they generally keep the two signals 
against us. 

41,803. But it is not often, I suppose, that that 
happens ?—No. 

41,804. Is it what may be called an accidental cir- 
cumstance that there is an obstruction on the line 
when you ought to run through ?—Yes. 


41,805. In such a case as that, have you ever known 
a man instructed to put up the auxiliary ?—No. 


41,806. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that any different 
arrangement should be made ?—I think it would be a 
good plan to have the two signals worked together, 
the auxiliary and the semaphore signal. 


41,807. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has it not oceurred to you 
that that would be a very great obstruction to working 
the line, because, if the two were always to be worked 
together, you would always be kept at a distance and 
be prevented from getting along ?—Yes. 

41,808. (Chairman.) On the other hand, how would 
you be kept at a distance, considering that the rule is 
that, if the distant signal is at danger, you are to 
stop, and then to draw into the station afterwards. 
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In that case, would there be any more delay than if 
you stopped at the semaphore signal ?—I think not. 

41,809. Do you always find fog men out when 
necessary ?-—Yes, 

41,810. Do you ever find that the load given to 
your engines is too great or too heavy ?—No. 

41,811. Do you consider the break power at your 
command sufficient to stop the train on an emergency ? 
-—Yes, the trains I have to work. 

41,812. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the length of your 
train ?—It differs, sometimes we have more than at 
others ; the average load is about 12 vehicles. 

41,813. How many break vans are there >—Two. 

41,814. And your break on the tender ?>—Yes. | 

41,815. Have you any other signal but the whistle ? 
—Yes, the cord and the bell. _ 

41,816. Can you easily arrest the attention of the 
break-van guards, so as to get them to put on the 
breaks ?—Yes. ; 

41,817. Do you get the three breaks on pretty 
quickly together then ?—Yes, . 

41,818. How soon do you think you can pull up a 
train at the speed at which you travel ?—The trains 
I work being rather slow we can pull them up in a 
very short distance. 

41,819. What do you call a very short distance ?— 
In about 600 or 800 yards. 


The witness withdrew. 


Joun Hotroyp examined. x Ta 


41,820. (Chairman.) How long have you been an 
engine-driver on the Great Eastern Railway ?—22 
years. 

41,821. On what portion of the railway are you 
working a train now?—On the North Walsham 
branch ; formerly I was on main line passenger 
trains. 

41,822. Do you work passenger trains now ?— 
Yes. 

41,823. Will you describe your hours of duty ?— 
About 12 hours a day when we are at work. 

41,824. Have you any spare days >—One day in the 
week. 

41,825. Those hours, I presume, are not too heavy ? 
——No, not too heavy. 

41,826. Is the permanent way on the line you work 
ix good order ?—In first rate order. 

41,827. Are the signal arrangements all good P— 
Very good. Of course it is a branch newly opened ; 
about 12 months ago. 

41,828. What is the length of that branch ?—16 
miles. 

41,829. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it a single line P—Yes, 

41,830. (Chairman.) Do you work with a staff and 
ticket >—Yes. 

41,831. Have you any occasion to pass other 

trains >—Yes, at Wroxham; that is the only passing 
lace. 
41,832. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you take the staff and 
ticket there ?—Yes, from Thorpe to Whitlingham, and 
Whitlingham to Wroxham, and Wroxham to North 
Walsham. We have two stafls. It is a double line 
there ; it is hardly a passing place. It is on the main 
line there. 

41,833. You do not use the staff there ?>—Yes, from 
Whitlingham to Wroxham, and from Wroxham to 
North Walsham. You have a double line when you 
get 1o Whitlingham ; you cannot call it a passing 
place. 

41,834. (Chairman.) What is the highest speed 
you run ?—We run 16 miles in 40 minutes, arid stop 
four times. 

41,835. You are better off now than when you were 
on the main line ?—I think myself better off. I was 
tired of the main line; I had a’ good many years 
of it. 

41,886. There is not quite so much responsibility 
and anxiety ?—That is quite right. 

41,837. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains do you 
run ?>—Three times from Norwich one day and twice 


the other, and stop at North Walsham every other 
night. 

41,838. Do you stop long at the other end ?—About 
an hour and five minutes is the longest stop in one 
day’s work. That is the 5.5 North Walsham train, 
and it comes out at 7.10. We generally go and get 
tea there. 

41,839. (Chairman.) How long have you been on 
that branch line ?—Since last November ; I went on 
that branch line last November, but I was on the main 
line 20 years before that. 

41,840. (Mr. Ayrton.) You do not seem to have 
been overworked on that main line P—No, I was not 
overworked on the main line; I can stand it well 
enough. 

41,841. (Chairman.) It was much longer than the 
present work ?—This work is as many hours as I had 
before, but there is not the anxiety and care on-the 
mind on. the branch as there is on the main line, 

41,842. I understand from your not saying anything 
to the contrary that there are no alterations required ¢ 
—I cannot see anything ; not as I am situated at 
present, but if I was on the main line, I should say the 
only thing to have to prevent accidents is more break 
power in the drivers’ hands. It must be done, and 
ought to be, done, because trusting to anybody else 
than the driver is not enough; he is the man who 
sees the signals first, and the power should be in his 
hands. ; f 

41,843. (Mr. Galt.) Have you found any want of 
break power in your own experience in working ?p— 
In passenger trains a great deal more break power is 
wanted. 

41,844. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is because the guards 
in the vans are rather slow sometimes ?—There are 
usually two vans, one next the engine, then seven car- 
riages, and a van behind, You might ride in that van, 
and I might blow the whistle 40 times, and you would 
not hear me. — 

41,845. You haye no communication by cord be- 
tween you and the guard ?—No, the guard has a com- 
munication with the driver in these long running 
trains, but the driver has none with the guard only by 
whistle, and it is impossible for the guard to hear when _ 
you are running against the wind. They arein a close 
break car, and it is very difficult for them to hear, 
almost impossible. 

41,846. When you get the break put on properly 
by the guards in the two yans with your own break, 
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could you pull up within the distance required ?>—It 
just depends on the gradient. On the level road you 
, could pull up in a distance of about 600 yards, if you 
are running 50 miles an hour on a level road. 
41,847. And a down gradient ?—Of course that 
would require more distance. 
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41,848. You did not run much at 60 miles an 
hour ?—I now do. 

41,849. (Chairman.) Where the road is good ?>— 
The Great Eastern have plenty of trains running 
that speed. If you look at the time-table it will tell 
you the stoppages. 


The witness withdrew. 


CHARLES CRISP examined. 


41,850. (Chairman.) How long have you been in 
the service of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
as an engine-driver ?—A little over four years. 

41,851. How long in the service altogether r— 
Twelve years. 

41,852. What trains are you working now ?—Coal, 
goods, and cattle trains. ; 

41,853. On what portion of the line ?—Coal trains 
as a general rule between Norwich and Peterborough, 
and cattle trains and goods, London and Norwich, as 
required. 

41,854, Do your hours vary much, or are they 
regular ?—They vary a great deal. 

41,855. What is the general length of your hours ? 
—We get as a rule no general length of hours on 
account of the trains being booked at different times. 
Peterborough and back generally takes longer than 
a single train to London. 

41,856. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have book time for 
them all ?—Yes. 

41,857. Can you give it ?>—Yes. 

41,858. (Chairman.) Do you keep book time ?— 
Not at all times. 

41,859. Is it usual to keep near the book time, or 
are you often an hour or two different from it ?—At 
this time we keep close to the book, but in the winter 
time the traffic is heavy, and sometimes we are very 
late, 

41,860. (Mr. Galt.) What is the book time ?—The 
book time from Peterborough—we leave Norwich with 
one train in the morning at 8.10, due to arrive at 8.5. 
‘With the night train, to leave Norwich at 5.25, due 
back again in Norwich the following morning at 4.45. 

41,861. (Chairman.) Do you get spare days in the 
week off duty ?—Suppose I was running the 8.10 
to-day, to-morrow it would be 5.25 in the evening, so 
that I would get off from the time I got off as to-night 
until to-morrow evening. 

41,862. Do you find with your present arrange- 

ments for work, you are able to perform your duty in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner as to getting suffi- 
cient rest, and so on P—Yes, at this time of the year. 

41,863. In the winter ?—In cases of emergency we 
are sometimes out longer, on account of delays. 

41,864. Is there anything to interfere with your 
health or efficiency ?—After a certain number of hours 
that would follow. : 

41,865. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you work so long that 
you cannot do your duty ?—Not at present. 

41,866. In the winter ?—I never have myself in the 
winter. In cases of rare emergency and break downs, 
and that kind of thing, we have to work until we get 
home, but not as a general rule. 

41,867. (Mr. Galt.) As to the general working of 
the trains in the winter, you do not consider you have 
anything to complain of ?—Not now. 

47,868. In the winter time ?—There has been great 
improvement in the working of our trains. 

41,869. (Chairman.) That is to say, the hours have 
been lessened and made more regular ?-—Considerably 
so. 

41,870. Do you find the permanent way in sufficient 
good order for safety >—The district that I travel over 
has been improved greatly, and is in a pretty good con- 
dition from Peterborough to Norwich as a general 
rule, that is where I run on. 4 

41,871. As far as you can judge, is there any diffi- 
culty with regard to the amount of wet on some 
portions of the road, causing the sleepers to decay 
rapidly. Have you observed that ?—I have observed 


from the large amount of wet the sleepers will get a 
bad bottom ; the road will get sloppy. 

41,872. Is it allowed to remain in that state, or is 
there any way of preventing it ?—I can say with cer- 
tainty that the road is in a better condition now than 
it has been ever since I have known it. 

41,873. Is there any limit to the load you are to 
carry ?—Yes. 

41,874. What is that ?—365 loaded trucks of coal, 
and 40 loaded trucks of goods. 

41,875. Do you ever exceed that ?—Only in cases 
of rare emergency, when you happen to be the last 
train, or it is perishable stuff,—very rarely. 

41,876. Do you find you can manage the 40 ?—I can 
manage to get them forward. 

41,877. Do you lose time in bad weather ?—Yes. 

41,878. Are you blamed for losing time 2—No, we 
book it to the weather. 

41,879. Have you any difficulty in dealing with the 
inspectors or foremen over you, with reference to any 
delay, or such matters ?—No, no difficulty at all. If 
I have any delay on the journey I simply make a 
report of it on the bill, and if there is any report from 
the traffic department against the engine it is sent to 
Stratford, and then, to my chief at Norwich to answer. 

41,880. Have you had occasion to answer such 
inquiries ?—Some trifling affairs I have had, but very 
few. 

41,881. In connexion with the engine r—Yes. 

41,882. What occurred in these instances generally ? 
—I will simply give one instance. Last Saturday week 
I was working a cattle train from Norwich to Strat- 
ford, and I had a tube burst, which caused me to ease 
off the steam. I plugged the tube up, and then | 
resumed the journey. ‘There was a delay of about 45 
minutes altogether, and that I had to answer for to my 
chief at Norwich. 

41,883. And there the matter ended ?—It ends there 

as far as | am concerned ; I have shown a cause for the 
delay. z ‘ 
41,884. (Mr. Galt.) Is your engine in good condi- 
tion generally, or have you anything to complain of as 
to want of power ?—Sometimes it gets into worse re- 
pair than at others, but if anything requires to be done 
it is reported in the report book at Norwich, and then 
it is attended to. 

41,885. You have no suggestion to make with regard 
to any matters connected with the working of the line 
which you think would be an improvement, as to 
signals or anything else ?—There is one suggestion I 
should like to make, and that is, I should like to see 
the semaphore and auxiliary at certain places on the 
road work together. 

41,886. (Chairman.) Would you like to see them 
work together all over the line or only in dangerous 
places >—All over would be the better system, but at 
the same time it is more needed at inclines where you 
have more difficulty in stopping. 

41,887. For what reasons coming within your expe- 
rience do you propose that alteration >For this reason, 
in a slight fog, not a dense fog, you would see the 
auxiliary a considerable distance before you would see 
the semaphore, and at the same time you would see by 
the time you got up to the auxiliary a little way inside 
it, the semaphore too, but you would have a better 
chance of stopping; by seeing the auxiliary all right 
you would presume that the semaphore was all right. 

41,888. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not the rule of the 
company that an auxiliary must always be put up in 
fogey weather ?—Yes, but I am speaking of cases of 
slight fogs which rise sometimes very suddenly. 
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41,889. In some of the marsh districts ?—Yes, in 
some of the marsh districts. 

41,890. (Chairman.) Has that suggestion been made 
by you to any of the superior officers, or others ?—I do 
not know whether I could mention any one particular 
individual who I have mentioned it to, I believe it is 
a general wish expressed all over the line. 

41,891. Have you heard of any reason against 
adopting that change ?—I have never heard of any. 

41,892. (Mr. Galt.) How is it that you have never 
made any suggestion to your superior officers when all 
the men, as you say, seem unanimous on the subject. 
Is it not strange that you have not spoken to your 
superintendent >—There has been no direct cause to 
make a distinct report. 

41,893. No accident ?—No accident by which we 
have had a chance to suggest it to the superior 
officer. 

41,894. Do not you think it better to make the 
suggestion before the accident happens, than to make 
it after it has happened when you think it necessary 
for the proper working of the line?—I think so 
myself. 

41,895. (Chairman.) Are we to understand from 
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that that the men are discouraged from making 
suggestions to their superiors ?—I cannot give an 
instance of any man being distinctly discouraged from 
making a report. The chief difficulty is to know to 
whom to make the exact report. 

41,896. (Mr. Ayrton.) lt is not your business to 
make suggestions on mere matters of opinion >—'That 
is the chief reason that keeps us from it. 

41,897. You are to report anything that interrupts 
the safe progress of the working ?—Yes. 

41,898. Do you feel that as you have means of 
finding out whatis most conducive to the safe working 
of the trains, you and the other drivers can form some 
just opinions as to the best means of working ?—I 
believe so. 

41,899. (Mr. Galt.) You have no other suggestion 
to make as to any other matter ?—The only suggestion 
T should like to make as to the working of passenger 
trains especially is that there should be more break 
power in the hands of the driver. 

41,900. (Chairman.) What is the proportion of 
breaks to the total number of vehicles in the trains 
which you use ?—For 35 trucks of coal, or 40 of goods, 
I have only a tender break and the guard’s break. 


The witness withdrew. 


GEORGE SMITH examined. 


41,901. (Chairman.) You are an engine-driver in 
the employ of the Great Hastern Railway Company ? 
-—Yes. 

41,902. How long have you been employed as 
engine-driver ?—I have been here 22 years, but I 
should think probably I have been driving about 17 or 
18 years since I first began. 

41,908. On what portion of the railway, and what 
sort of trains ?—-Goods trains between Peterborough 
and Cambridge I run now, and five years previously 
to, that I ran between Peterborough and Ipswich. 

41,904. What is the length of your day’s work >— 
Shed time and altogether 11 hours and 10 minutes, 
that is to say, if I keep time, but that is uncertain. 

41,905. When you are longer than that are you paid 
overtime ?—If I make two hours I am paid a quarter 
for it. 

41,906. If you are one hour late what happens ?—If 
J am an hour and a half after my regular day’s work 
I donot get anything for it; 10 hours constitutes a 
day. 

41,907. Is it a common thing for you to be an hour 
or so, or about that time beyond the book time in the 
-vinter ?—Well, it is sometimes an hour and more. 

41,908. Is it a frequent occurrence ?—Yes, it is a 
frequent occurrence—nearly an hour, perhaps nearly 
two, I could not say, it is so uncertain. 

41,909. Does it ever happen three times a week ?— 
It will happen that. 

41,910. (Mr. Galt.) I suppose in the winter more 
frequently than in the summer ?—Yes; in the summer 
I drive fruit trains, and take the preference of some of 
them; I run up to the Great Northern. 

41,911. (Chairman.) Have you felt any inconve- 
nience as regards over fatigue or, otherwise from the 
length of the hours ‘—Not lately, I have not. 

41,912. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have not your actual 
times here have you during the late winter ?—No. 

41,913. (Chairman.) Had you any instructions as 
to bringing them or not bringing them ?—I only had 
instructions to bring my rule book. We deliver our 
daily returns up over night. Tt 

41,914. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you not a book of your 
own in which you keep an account of your wages ?— 
Yes. 

41,915. (Chairman.) You do not keep.a book show- 
ing when you are booked on and booked off ?—No, I 
do not, not the exact time, but I keep a book where I 
enter my wages in. 

41,916. That is a private account. What is the 
book which you deliver up ?—It is a printed form, a 
daily return. We enter all the delays and the actual 
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time and the miles from junction to junction. 
full particulars of the day’s work in it. 

41,917. That is the journal >—Yes. 

41,918. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the book you keep, ail 
your overtime is put down ?—-The number of hours 
set out in this daily return. 

41,919. In your own private book there is a record 
of all the overtime, is there not?—-No, I do not do 
that. I only book simply every day where I go. 

41,920. (Mr. Galt.) Would not the money you 
received tell exactly what your time was ?—Not 
exactly. 

41,921. (Chairman.) Would it not fail to tell for 
this reason, that if you are an hour or anything under 
two hours late, you do not get any extra pay ?—Yes, 
and therefore that is not down. 

41,922. (Mr. Galt.) Do you not keep any note 
yourself of the actual time that you overrun for which 
you are not paid ?-—No, I cannot say that I make a 
note of that. Every trip I note down,'’and where I go. 

41,923. You do not consider that you work too 
much overtime, as in any way affects your health, or 
your efficiency in working the line ?—I do not now. 
I have done. 

41,924. (Mr. Ayrton.) On occasions >—Yes. 

41,925. (Chairman.) Do you mean frequent occa- 
sions, or very rare >—Years ago we used to work many 
hours more than we do now. 

41,926. Did you suffer then at all in your health ? 
—No, but I consider it is that which has brought 
It is very rare I escape a winter with- 
out being laid up. ; 

41,927. What do you think is the cause of that ?—— 
I am s0 sensitive to the cold—I so soon take cold. 

41,928. Is that.a {question of long hours ?—I con- 
sider it is from long hours in years gone by. 

41,929. You think that your constitution was aftec- 
ted >—Yes. RhY 

41,930. Have you found any reason to think your 
mates and others are affected in the same way ?— 
Some complain, but Ido not know anybody so weak 
as myself. There are only about two men there now . 
driving who have been there so long I. 

41,931. (Mr. Galt.) Do you get any allowance 
from the company when you fail in your health ?—I 
pay to a society at Stratford. 

41,932. You get nothing from the company ?>— 
7 othing more from the company than what I work 

or. 

41,933. Is there anything you have to say, or any 
suggestion that you have to make as to improvements 
in the working of the line in any way ?—I do not 
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know that there is, with the exception of more break 
power. 
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41,934. You would have the break power under the 
control of the driver ?—Yes, entirely. 


(Adjourned for a short time.) 


WitiiAm ANNIS examined. 


41,935. ( Chairman.) How long have you been an 
engine-driver on the Great Eastern Railway ?—Nine 
years last October. 

41,936. What trains«and over what portion of the 
line do you work ?—I now chiefly run from March to 
Stratford and Whitechapel, and back to March. They 
are all coal trains. 

41,937. What are your hours of duty ?—-We have 
some booked out more than others; 12, 10, or 11 
hours most of them are booked out. 

41,938. Do you have days off during the week ?— 
It depends on the traffic. There are so many men, 
The traffic is so irregular that they could not book a 
man day by day for these trains or he would make too 
much time and another man not any. They rectify 
the time as much as they can. Perhaps some weeks 
we have two days off. 

41,939. (Mr. Galt.) Are you paid for those days ? 
“No only for the time we work. 

41,940. Sometimes when there are very long hours, 
15, 16, or 18, as on many lines there are, there are 
shed days, on which you are doing very little work 
to make up for the overwork r—Yes, but if we work 
16 or 18 hours now the tratiic is not so great as it was 
at that time. 

41,941. Have you ever worked 16 or 18 hours ?— 
Nes, 

41,942. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was that in the ordinary 
working or by reason of some emergency ?—That is 
when the traffic has been excessive; there have been 
so many trains on the road that you could not get along. 
We have not been booked out so many more hours, but 
we could not get the trains shunted out of the way. 

41,943. Some block ?-—Yes, stopping trains on the 
road ; not being able to get them shunted into the 
sidings to allow our through trains to pass caused all 
this extra delay. 

41,944. Has it arisen from some block on account 
of the state of the weather, or from the sudden increase 
of traffic ?—Through the increase of traffic, and not 
shunting the stopping trains to allow our through trains 
to pass. 

41,945. (Chairman.) Has that occurred during this 
last winter ?—Yes, and for some years past. 

41,946. (Mr. Ayrton.) What particular season ?-— 
Most i in the winter season. 

41,947. What months ?—October and November. 

41,948. Has it been from an excessive quantity of 
coal to London, or what ?—'There has been an excessive 
traflic in coal, but it has not been so great this last 12 
months, I should say. 

41,949. (Mr. Galt.) When you have excessive 
traffic of that sort how about the next day. When you 
are out 16 or 18 hours what do you do the next day ?— 
The next day, when we get home, probably our fore- 
man would book us out with some train that was later. 
Suppose, for instance, I was booked 6.50 this morning 
at Whitechapel, I am booked back at 7.20 to-night. 
He would not know, what time I would get home, and 
if he was rather short-handed he might book me 6.50 
to-morrow morning. Perhaps I would not get home 
until 12 to-night, and then I should say to the foreman 
that I should not get sufficient rest to enable me to go 
out with that train; book me a train later. Then, 
perhaps, he might book me back until 12.20 p.m., and 
that would give me sufficient rest to go out. 

41,950. Do you find in cases of that sort, when you 
have had a long day’s work, the foreman meets the 
case, and gives you shorter time ?—He either does so 
or he books another man with the engine, and I am 
booked off that day. 4 

41,951. You see no reason to complain ?>—No, I see 
no reason to complain at our station at all. 

41,952. (Mr Ayrton.) Do we understand generally 
~ that "when men are kept under any circumstances 
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longer than they expect, when they represent’ it they 
are always booked off ?—Yes, because we have suffi- 
cient men for that purpose. 

41,953. (Chairman.) Is it ever left to your choice 
whether you go or not in such cases ?—Yes, very often 
at our March station it is. 

41,954. What do you do in such cases when it is 
left to your choice ?—If I had not made any time, and 
was not likely to make six days, I would put up with 
a little inconvenience to make six days, but still if 1 
was likely to make six days, rather than be overworked 
I would let another tman go out with my engine. 

41,955. But supposing you had not made six days, 
and took this extra trip, would you consider that over- 
work ?—TI should naturally think within my own mind 
that I was working hard, but I would not be blaming 
my employers for so doing. 

41,956. If any accident occurred you would not 
blame your employers ?—Certainly not, if I undertook 
a job like that. Working in daylight is very different 
from working by lamp or moonlight. 

41,957. (Mr. Galt.) Suppose in winter you work 
16 hours ?—I should not undertake such a job. This 
time, coming on to the summer time, is far different 
from the winter. 

41,958. Speaking of the winter when, you say, you 
work extra time ?—I take it either winter or summer. 

41,959. Suppose a long winter’s day, that you work 
some 16 or 17 hours on some particular occasion, and 
you do not go out the next day, you lose your pay for 
that day ?>—Decidedly. 

41,960. You have an allowance for the extra time 
you work ?—We are paid 10 hours for a day, and two 
hours for a quarter overtime. [If we work an hour and 
45 minutes we do not get anything for that. 

41,961. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you are working 
uneven times during the week, do you make it all up 
to a time of 60 hours ?—No ; we must work 10 hours 
to constitute a day’s work, and two hours for a quarter, 
or we get nothing for it. 

41,962. (Mr. Galt.) Suppose you work 16 hours ? 
—Then we get a day anda half. We have no room 
to complain of the pay. 

41,963. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you are half an hour 
over the quarter then you get half >—An hour and 50 
minutes we get a quarter for, but anything under that 
we get nothing for. At the week’s end they count 
nothing for it. 

41, 964. If it is over an hour and 60 minutes ?— 
Then we get the quarter. 

41,965. “What constitutes the half day at Four 
hours for half a day over the 10 hours. | 

41,966. (Chairman.) Have you any complaint to 
make with regard to the signals, or the road, or any 
other of the appliances connected with the working ?— 
As far as my experience goes, the state of our road 
now to what it was five or six years ago is preferable. 
I mean as to the permanent way, and as regards some 
of the signals. 

41,967. (Mr. Galt.) You say preferable to what it 
was then ; is it in fair working order now ?—Well, it 
was in such a bad state then that of course it is a great 
deal better than what it was. They are improving it 
as fast as they can. There are a few parts no doubt 
now where they have the rails and sleepers laid down 
that they are going to improve, and are going to 
relay. 

41,968. (Mr. 
safety ?—Yes. 

41,969. (Mr. Galt.) You slacken your speed at the 
bad places ?—There is always a man with a green flag 
where they are relaying. ,We have to do so. There 
is no other part now but what we travel over in the 
usual wa 

41,970. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say 
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about the signals >—As regards them, there have been 
signals reported deficient. From March to London all 
those that were deficient have been altered. There is 
only one now that I have heard anybody complain of, 
and that is one at Ely Junction. That is a little one 
with two arms on, the upper one for the main line, and 
the other is a siding. The siding one is scarcely ever 
used ; there is no need for it. In my opinion the 
signal post is too low. 

“41 ,971. Has any report been made about that signal 
post, as far as you know ?—Not that I am aware of. 

41,972. (Mr. Galt.) You never made any ?—No, 
not any particular report about it, because our trains 
are very heavy and are supposed to run through at 
10 miles an hour, and if we run at 10 miles an hour 
we can always pull up at it. 

41,973, (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the low one a semaphore 
as compared with the auxiliary, the more distant one ? 
—It is a semaphore signal. 

41,974. At that particular place do all trains come 
to the signal slow, or do. any of them run through, do 
you know; dothey come to it slowly, or do they come 
to it running at full speed?—We are supposed to run 
through the junction at 10 miles per hour. 

41,975. (Mr. Galt.) You have sufficient break 
power, I suppose, being a slow train >—As regards the 
break power we could do with a little more on the 
engine if we had it, but I do not see how we could get 
any more on a coal train. 

41,976. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is your engine ?—-Six 
wheels coupled. 

41,977. Is itatank or a tender engine ?—There is 
a tender on it. 

41,978. Have you a break both on the engine and 
on the tender ?>—Only on the tender, 

41,979. Do you want to havea break on your engine 
as well 
power in our control I think it would be safer than 
what it would be to have the break power entrusted all 
to the guard. 

41,980. In a goods train could you well get more 
break power without having it on the engine ?—No. 

41,981. Are they six wheels coupled ?>—Yes. 

41,982. (Chairman.) Is there any suggestion that 
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occurs to you as regards the safe working of the line 
‘as far as you are concerned ?——No, I do not know that 
I have any complaint or any suggestion to make 
further than as to the break power. I believe myself, 
if it could be arranged, that if we had the break power 
under our own control it would be safer than trusting 
to the guard, because behind 80 or 35 trucks of coal, 
which we have on some sections of: the line, it is im- 
possible for the guard, if he is looking after something 
else, to hear me whistle three times for him to put his 
break, on; or if another train is passing against a 
station, and the smoke and steam is blowing down, it 
is impossible for him to see whether the signal is up 
ordown. Perhaps he might have just put his break 
on, and the signalman might have just lowered the 
signal, and I should be putting the steam on, and then 
it would be 20 to 1 if we did not break the draw bar, 
or break away from the train. 

41,983. (Mr, Galt.) Has it ever happened that you 
have ‘br oken the draw bar ?—Yes. If I am going up 
to London and there is a down train just past the signal 
post, and my signal is at danger for me, the guard 
would perceive that signal at-danger and would slip 
his break on. I might perceive the signal before he 
did. He could not see whether the steam was from my 
train or the down. train, and he would no doubt keep 
his break on. I am putting steam on at the same 
time and his break is holding the hinder part of the 
train, while my engine is drawing the front part, and 
that would cause a sudden. jerk and a breakage. 

41,984. You think that might be avoided by your 
having the control?—I believe it would be a great 
thing if we could have the break power in our own 
hands, because any one standing and witnessing that 
day by day knows it is a frequent occurrence, 

41,985. Have you ever suggested that to your in- 
spectors >—When I have broken a draw bar J have had 
to make a report on my arrivalhome. I have to report 
such and such a train, the train that I am working, 
on arriving at such and such a point the signals being 
at danger, and so on. I could not explain to you now 
exactly how we have to make the report out. We have 
to make it out like that and explain the matter as near 
as we can. 
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The witness withdrew. 


GEORGE Day examined. 


41,986. (Chairman.) Are you a goods guard in the 
service of the Great Eastern Railway Company ?>— 
Yes. 

41,987. What trains do you work ?—We have no 
regular trains, any trains, all trains that run from Cam- 
bridge. 

41,988. What hoursr—-They are very irregular 
hours. The longest spell is 144 hours. 

41,989. Is that book time on duty ?—-Yes. Accord- 
ing to the staff time book 14 hours and 30 minutes. 

41,990. Is that regular throughout the week, or do 
you get a day off ?—We are not regularly on one train. 
When we come home from one journey we wait until 
they send for us for another. 

41,991. Do you get a day off duty during the week ? 
—We never have a day off duty. 

41,992. A Sunday ?—We are always at their call at 
any time; on a week day or a Sunday, 

41,993. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you a reserve man? 
—No, that is the common way of working. 

41,994. (Chairman.) What is the longest term of 
duty you have had occasion to work without rest, but 
not in case of a break down ?—I cannot say the longest 

day I have ever worked but I have a note of several. 

41,995. Can you give us them ?—There is one jour- 
ney, on the 9th of September. (The ee produced 
a book.) 

41,996. That is your time ve 2Yea, where I 
On the 
9th of September I was 23 hours on duty. 

41,997. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the cause of that? 
I worked the train from Peterborough 9 a.m, from 


Cambridge. That would be 8.30, on duty, and I 
arrived at Cambridge again at 5. 25, and had to turn 
into the yard at shunting until 7 a.m the next morn- 
ing. 

41,998. (Chairman.) What was the cause of the 
extra duty ?—After working my train from Peter- 
borough back again I performed another day’s duty in 
the yard to relieve a shunter. 

41,999. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many hours constitute 
what you call a day’s duty ?—I was working the train 
from 8.30 a.m, until 5.55 p.m., and then I started on 
the shunting until 7 a.m. on the following morning. 

42,000. Did you begin the shunting immediately or 
did you take some rest first —It was 5.25 ; that would 
be 5.55 on duty. I just had to go home to get some 
refreshment and back again, to relieve a man at 7 p.m., 


‘shunting, until 7 a.m. 


42,001. Was this shunting al night ?—It was to 
see after trains coming through, putting on trucks and 
taking them off. 

42,002. Does that duty go on continuously through- 
out the whole maghs or at intervals ?—Throughout the 
whole night. 


42,003. Is it continuous, or do you have to wait an 
hour or two for trains to come up ?—That depends on 
how the trains are running. 


42,004. Ordinarily, do not they come at certain 
times ?—It is quite continuous work throughout tlie 
whole night ; you are looking for both up and down 
trains. 


42,005. “Chairman.) Were you obliged to take that 
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work or was it left to your own choice >—When we 
come in from a job, if they want a man again, they 
say, you will be so-and-so. 

42.006. (Mr. Ayrton.) It must be done ?—If you 
refused it they would be grumbling, and say we were 
discontented, and that sort of thing. 

42,007. (Chairman.) By whose authority were you 
put on the second job ?—It is by the station authorities. 
They do not put down by whom. There is a porter 
appointed to order us to our duty. 

42,008. Is he the foreman of the yard ?—No, merely 
a porter in the front office. 

_ 42,009. (Mr. Galt.) You had done your work that 
morning at 7 o’clock >—Yes. 

42,010. What did you do after that ?—I went off 
duty at 7 o'clock, according to my book, and on the 
10th I commenced again at 12.25. 

42,011. That was the next day ?—No, that was the 
same day I went off at 7. I went off duty at 7 a.m., 
that would be 7.30, off duty, and I found I was booked 
again at 12.25, and that would be 11.55 on duty. 

42,012. What did you do then; where did you go? 
—To Haverhill, 12.25 to 7.55 ; 11.55 on duty again 
to 7.55 p.m. 

42.013. In the evening ?—Yes, that is a shortish 
day. 

49,014, When did you go on duty next >—The next 
morning at 3.30. 

42,015. I want to follow out that week ?—I would 
be off duty again at 4.10. 

42,016. In the afternoon ?—Yes. 

42,017. Now the next day?—On duty again at 
1.30 a.m. ; Bishop Stortford, special until 8.20; that 
would be 8.50. 

42,018. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the morning ?—Yes ; 
7 hours and 20 minutes. 

42,019. (Mr. Galt.) Have you many cases of those 
long hours, or is that merely an exceptional case p— 
That is no exception with me at all; there is scarcely 
a week but what we meet with some of those very 
long hours. 

42,020. (Chairman.) What do you call very long ? 
—17, 18, or 20. 

42,021. Do you find yourself any the worse for it ? 
—I feel queerly sometimes after it. Not so much if I 
only get one as where I get two or three together. 

42.022, (Mr. Galt.) Have you made up in any one 
week the greatest number of hours you have ever 
done ?—In many, weeks I have made up as many as 
100 hours. One week I made 114 hours. That 114 
I would be seven days doing it. 

42,023. Has it often happened that you have worked 
as many as 100 hours ?—Yes, very often, nearly 100 
hours. 

42,024. (Mr. Ayrton.) In this year or last year did 
you make the 100 hours in a week ?>—That was pre- 
vious to the new year. 

. 42,025. At the close of last year >—Yes. 

42,026. What was the cause of it generally >— 
Generally the cause.of long -hours is the special 
trains. 

42,027. Extra special trains you mean ?—There is 
never a day but what there are specials go out. We 
are ordered for a special ; I will take for instance that 
there is an order for a Bishop Stortford special ; and 
when we get to Bishop Stortford they will send us on 
to Broxbourne. We may have gone a journey, and 
come in, and then they will order us to Bishop Stort- 
ford. 

42,028. Are these special trains goods trains ?—Yes. 

42,029. Put on in consequence of extra traffic P— 

Yes.’ 
42,030. Is it coal or merchandise ? — Coals in 
general. 

24,031. (Mr. Galt.) Are you obliged to go in these 
cases ?—Yes, if there are no men. ‘They order us to 
go out as we come home. At the latter part of the 

week they book the men according to the time they 
have made in the week. 

42,032. (Mr. Ayreon) Will you put in the table 
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which you have made out. 
from your time book ?—Yes. 


(The following table was then pué in.) 


Have you extracted it 


li epo ie 

March Hi a & 20 +O 
January 11 - 3 94 50 
” 1 nd t 19: 10 

” 27 Ce - D1 Ao 
December 29 - = 16 O 
” 1 - 1 eS 

” ea - 18.5 

» 230 «- et: Se: 

” EO 2 - 19 30 

» 5 ee - Licata 

3 Bate - 15 10 

” 11 fa a 16 45 

» 1) Sa eat 19 20 

” Yr - 15 *20 

9 Gly, - 22 20 
eves 3. Ce - TA Us 
November 29 - s 20 20 
” 12 . = 18 5 

99 11 m= Mae 16 15 

; 9 10; - 1 eats 
” @, ros re 15 30 

9 5 - - 22 20 

” 1 a > Q7 ts 
September 28 - = 19 45 
” 21 ag J 18 50 

” 17 a = 19 15 

” 9 rm - Dek (0) 

9 Ge. . 18 50 
August De = . 22 20 
January 29 - - 1S 0 
October 15 - - 34 15 
ee 8 - - 20 15 


42,038. Is this a correct statement of the longest 
days that you have worked between the month of J uly 
and the month of January ?—I cannot say that they 
are the longest, but they are some which I have 
extracted from the book. : 

42,034. Do you suppose that they are about the 
longest ?—About the longest that I can find. 

49,035. (Chairman.) I find a day here, the 8th of 
October, 20 hours; was that continuous do you re- 
member ?—The times I have put down there are the 
times of my going on duty to the time of my going 
off. 

42,036. (Mr. Ayrton.) Day and night ?—Yes, day 
and night. On the 8th of October I started at 5.45, 
Bury St. Edmunds, 5.15. Thad come on duty that 
morning. Back again at Cambridge at 12.15, and I 
would be ordered again for 3.55 Peterborough, and 
would arrive at Cambridge again at | a.m. on the 
following morning. | 

42,037. You commenced at 5.15 in the morning ?>— 
Yes, and arrived back and went on duty again at 
1.30 a.m. 

42,038. What is the longest period which you were 
free from work during that spell >—From 12.15 to 3.55. 

42,039. About 34 hours ?—From 12.15 to 3.25. 

42,040. Why is that. booked as 20; it was not 
literally 20 hours on duty?—When we get no rest 
between in that way we consider it all on duty. 

42,041. But you got home ?—JI had got home just 
to my meals and back again. 

42,042. Do your company consider that as one spelt? 
—Yes, in making out your daily return if you are not 
more than four hours at home it is counted all as one 
spell. 

42,048. Is there any regulation with regard to men 
coming on duty without a certain interval of rest ?— 
Not any. © 

42,044. On that occasion do you recollect if you 
were called out suddenly, or did you know when you 
left the station you would have to come out again ?—I 
got my order when I left here. When we come in in 
that way we get an order when we are to go out 
again. 

7A 2 


G. Day. 


4 April 1876, 


G. Day. 


4 April 1876. 
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42,045. Was it left to your choice on that occasion ? 
—No. , 

42,046. Supposing you said that you were too tired 
to work properly, what would be done then ?—I do 
not know what would be done. 

42,047. (Mr. Galt.) You never ventured to say 
that ?—No, I never ventured to say that. 

42,048. (Chairman.) Have you ever complained 
abou! the hours being long?—I have done so on 
several occasions, but when there is no other man to 
20 then I must go. i 

42,049. To whom did you speak about it ?—I 
cannot say 10 whom. : 

42,050. Not the names, but was it the inspector or 
sub-inspector, or sub-foreman, or whom?—I have 
made complaints to the station-master. 

42,051. (Mr. Ayrton.) Requested him not to send 
you on ?—] have told him that I had worked too long, 
but they could get no other man to go, and the train 
could not wait. 

42,052. (Mr. Galt.) You never ventured to suggest 
that more guards should be employed, did you ?—No. 
Many a time we get our extra hours in that way by 

just having to relieve other men, such as shunters and 
yard foremen. ; 

42,058. (Chairman.) You do not object to extra 
hours in one sense because you get the extra pay P— 
Yes. 

42,054. Do the men feel willing to work extra 
hours as long as they are to get extra pay ?—They do 
not seem willing to do it. The goods trafiic is very 
unequal, and you cannot arrange the men for it 
exactly. de 

42,055. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there enough additional 
work all through the winter at your station for an 
additional man to be put on?—If you could keep all 
the men together, but they mix so many jobs with us 
goods men that many are away. 

42,056. (Chairman.) Supposing there were one 
or two extra men, would that relieve you ?—Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

42,057. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there work enough for one 
extra man to keep him properly employed ?—Yes, there 
is quite that. 

42,058. Without your losing any of your own time ? 
— Yes. 

42,059. Do you think that there is any feeling 
among the men that they would rather have the extra 
time divided among them than give it to another man ? 
—The men would rather have the time if they were all 
of my feeling. 

42,060. I mean they would rather make the time for 
the purpose of getting the pay ?—They would rather 
have the man and work their regular time. 

42,061. (Mr. Galt.) Do you feel very much ex- 
hausted when you are 18 or 20 hours on duty that 
way ?-—Yes. 

42,062. Do you feel that you are capable of perform- 
ing your duty properly ?—I have often felt very tired, 
and I have had to stand outside the van to keep myself 
awake at all. 

42,068. Have you known cases of men going to 
sleep P—No. 

42,064. Do you think a man can be in a fit condi- 
tion to see signals and attend efficiently to his duty 
after 18 or 20 hours work ?—I think not. 

42,065. (Mr. Ayrton.) You do not make these long 
hours in continuous running with trains as a guard, 
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but after you have run your course as guard with a 
train by extra work in and about the yards ?—That is 
it sometimes. Sometimes we are required to take a 
second trip. I have several trips entered in this book. 
One entered there is as muchas 30 or 84 hours. That 
is October 15th. Between the two trips I stayed 34° 
hours at Cambridge. 

42,066. Is that by making a second trip ?>-—Yes. 

42,067. What was the cause of it, do you recollect 
—No. If there is an extra special out and men are 
taken away you have to go out with the trains. 

42,068. Did that arise from any block, or from the 
state of the weather ?—I do not recollect that ; I do not 
think it did. 

42,069. Do you find the trains ever break down or 
stop on the banks in consequence of insufficient engine 
power ?—Yes, that has often oceurred. 

42,070, Is that from having too many waggons on 
the train, or from something being wrong with the 
engine t-—Sometimes it is from the engine being out of 
repair and sometimes the weather § if the weather is 
bad and the rails are slippy. 

42,071. In asking you about that day in October 
when you worked 20 hours, I made that election not 
because it was the highest, but because I presumed it 
would be taken as representing one of the longest 
days. There are some longer hours, but are we to 
assume that these were from any special break down 
or from ordinary press of work such as the one you 
mentioned of 34 hours?—That I can find from the 
book ; the 84 hours was from ordinary work. 

42,072. (Mr. Galt.) Are many of these cases of 
long hours caused by a break down ?—No, very few. 
If there are any of them I have special reference to 
them. 
nail § Do you remember any particular cases ?—— 

0. 

42,074. (Chairman.) There is one on the Ist of 
November ?—Yes. 

42,075. What number of hours is that ?—27 hours. 

42,076. What is the detail of that ?—Ou the 1st of 
November I was on duty at 5.11 a.m. for a train that 
started at 5.45. a.m. 

42,077. Shortly give us the general result ?—I 
arrived in Cambridge at 4.25. p.m. and was then 
ordered on the 6.30 p.m. Bishop Stortford special, 
With this special I went right through to Stratford. 
The specials are a great deal of the cause of our long 
hours. I was first ordered to Bishop Stortford, they 
send us.on to Broxbourne, and then from Broxbourne 
to Stratford, and then again from Stratford to 
London. 

42,078. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is this document a correct 
account, do you think, of the chief days on which you 
have worked for long hours from July to January ?— 
I cannot say that is all of them, but that is correct. 

42,079. As far as it goes >—Yes. 

42,680. Do you think that embraces nearly all of 
them ?—I think the chief of them are here. 

42,081. Is this made by yourself ?—Yes. 

42,082. Have you any objection to it being left ?— 
Ido not see why I should have any objection to its 
being left. 

42,088. If it is correct you can have none ?—It is 
correct, to the best of my belief. I might have made 
a slight mistake in making it out. If there is anyone 
you wish to refer to, I can test it by the books, but 
unless I have made a slight mistake it is correct. 
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The witness withdrew. 


Cuaritres HInEs examined. 


42,084. (Chairman.) How long have you been a 
guard on the Great Eastern Railway >About 16 or 
17 years. 

42,085. Do you work the same kind of trips as 


_have been already referred to ?—Just the same. 


42.086. Do you find yourself ever fatigued whon 
you have had extra long days ?-—Not often. 


42,087. Give us.an idea of what you consider a long 


day ?--I call it a long day when we work 16 or 17 
hours. 3 

42,088. Do you often have more than that ?—Very 
seldom. 

42,089. (Mr. Galt.) Have you your time-book 
with you ?-—I have the book I book the time in. 

42,090, ( Chairman.) Have you your time-book for 
booking your time off with you ?—-Yes; this is not 
very far back. Nf 
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42,091. Is it back to January ?—This commences 
February 22nd, 1876. 

42,092. Have you any days as much or longer than 
20 hours ?—No, I have not worked more than 20 
hours for a very long time; but it has happened like 
that. 

42,093. Do you work in Cambridge yard at all? — 
Yes, sometimes. 

42,094. On shunting ?—Yes, when any of the other 
men are away. 

42,095. Have there been many accidents in Cam- 
bridge yard during the last year ?—I do not recollect 

_above two or three. 

42,096. Fatal accidents ?—There have been two 
shunters killed in less than a twelvemonth'; I will not 
be quite certain that it is all. 

42,097. What were the causes ?—They were both 
killed at Hill’s Road. 

42,098. Was it supposed to be from their own fault ? 
—-They got in the way of the train. One man got in 
to uncouple or couple up, if I recollect rightly, and 
when he eased back his foot got entangled in some way 
or other in the metals. I will not be sure of it. 

42,099. Do you recollect whether it was considered 
to be a case in which he might have avoided it by 
eaution ?—I should not like to say that, because I am 
not personally acquainted with the facts. 

42,100. Do you find that your break-vans are sup- 
plied with all proper appliances >—Yes, mine is. We 
have our own breaks here. Every man has a break 
allotted to him, and a proper set of implements. If 
there is anything short we put it in the book and 
get it supplied. We have a book every time we come 
in and go out, and there is a place to put in what we 
are short of. 

42,101. Do you find that fogmen are out whenever 
they are required?—Yes, I generally find they are 
out. 

42,102. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give us any idea of 
the number of days you have worked over your regular 
work during the last six weeks >—No, I have been out 
and made double trips, but I could not say when. 

42,103. Is it once a fortnight, once a week, or once 
a month, or what >—Sometimes it might happen twice 
a month, and sometimes three times I might have to 
go a double trip; two short trips. I have had to go 
long trips. 

42,104. How many hoursa day do these unusual 
trips take generally >—Sometimes we go to Stratford 
and back, and then to Peterboro’ and back, and that 
will take us sometimes 20 hours and sometimes 24. 

42,105. How often has it occurred during the last 
six months ?>—I do not know that it has occurred to 
me at all during the last six months. 

42,106. (Mr. Galt.) You said it occurred some- 
times two or three times a week ?—It has done so, 
but I cannot say within the last six months. 

42,107. You say it has not occurred at all within 
six months >—Not with me. 

42,108. What time do you speak of when you went 
two or three times a week ?—Years ago I uséd to do 
that. We have done it lately, but I cannot say the 
time. Ihave gone double trips these last six weeks, 
but I cannot tell you the time. 

42,109. ‘The last witness complained very much, and 
gave a long account of the long journeys that he took. 
Ave you differently: placed from him ?—No ; but it 
would come to one man on several different times and 
not to another man. Sometimes a man would have a 
rough week, and another it would not be so rough. 

42,110. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there some men among 
you who rather like to run long times and make extra 
wages ?—I do not think that. 

42,111. Do they like to earn the extra wages ?— 
Most of them like to get all the money they can, but 
they do not care much for the work. 

42,112. I did not say they cared much for the work, 
but do they like to get the extra wages, and therefore 
like to do a little extra spell of work ?—Yes, I do not 
mind that at all myself. 

42,113. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mind 20 hours ?—I 
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do not mind now and then, but I should uot like it 
often. 

42,114, (Mr. Ayrton.) You like it occasionally, 
as giving you an extra day's pay or more ?—Yes. 

42,115. (Mr. Galt.) You consider that you are as 
fit for duty when you have worked 20 hours as when 
you have worked only a few hours ?—I think a man 
can do 20 hours on one job if he has had a good rest 
before he starts. All men are not alike ; some men 
can put up with a lot more than others. 

42,116. (Chairman.) Do you work the same hours 
as the engine-drivers and firemen who work your 
trains ?—I think we get done a little sooner than they 
do. When we get into the yard after passing the 
signal, we put our lamps out and are done after 
putting our report in; but the engine-men have to 
shunt their trains. 

42,117. Do you find that goods trains are often too 
heavily loaded or not ?—Sometimes they are. I think 
the intermediate trains are loaded too much. 

42,118. Who has the power of checking that ?—I 
do not know. 

42,119. Have you any power to stop that ?—I get 
an order how many to work according to the book, 
and I have to work that, unless the driver says he 
cannot take them, and then I report it. 

42,120. That being so, how is it that the trains are 
overloaded. If you have the power of not taking on 
more than the proper amount, how is it they are over- 
loaded ?—I have to work it according to the book. 

42,121. You mean the book gives too many ?—Yes, 
for intermediate trains. ‘That is my opinion. 

42,122. (Mr. Galt.) You have not drawn out a 
table the same as this which one of the witnesses drew 
out ?—No, I had no notice that I was to come up to 
day. 

42,123. (Chairman.) When did you get notice ?—I 
had a letter last night to attend at Mr. Sprowle’s office 
at 11. That is all the notice I have had. 

42,124. What is Mr. Sprowle; the superintendent ? 
—Yes, [had a letter to attend the superintendent’s 
office. 

42,125. (Mr. Galt.) Had you notice to bring the 
time-tables ?—I had notice to bring our truck books ; 
the time we arrive and the time we depart from each 
station. 

42,126. When does that go back to?—One com- 
mences on the 25th March, and the other on the 25th 
February. , 

42,127. What is the longest time among the times 
you have got down there ?>—It would take a long time 
to find that out. 

42,128. You did not think of looking at that before 
you came ?—No, I have gota book that would tell 
how many hours I have worked for the last two years. 
I always keep an account of the time I make. 
it in a book at home. 

42,129. (Chairman.) Are there any other sugges- 
tions you wish to make to the Commissioners about 
your work ?—No, I am pretty well satisfied that we 
work as comfortably as we can here. 

42,130. (Mr. Galt.) You do not think the time is 
too long?—No. If we come home and they ask us if 
we can go a trip, and we do not feel fit to go, we are 
never compelled. The station-master never says 
anything to us. He asks us if we feel fit, and if we 
say “No,” he says, “Never mind then, I must find 
somebody else.” 

42,131. You say that if you object to come out you 
are not obliged to come ?—No. 

42,132. If there are no other men to come out, 
what then?—They would stop the train. No man 
would refuse it if it was a cattle train, or anything of 
that sort. 

42,183. (Chairman.) He does not object ?—Ata 
station like this they would have to keep a wonderful 
lot of men if no man ever went on a double trip. The 
work here is so very uncertain. We have sometimes 
five or six specials a day, and every one of them takes 
a man. 

42,134. How many guards are there in this place ? 
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—I think about 17 head guards and 4 or 5 under 
guards. ; ene 
42,135. Could not this extra time be avoided if you 


had three or four guards in addition to the 17 ?—That 


is the guards altogether, except the acting guards. I 


do not know exactly how many there are. I never , 
took that notice. I do not’think there are many 
special men here. If there are four or five specials a 
day every one takes a man, and perhaps the next day 
there may not be one special. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION: 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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PRESENT : 
Tar EARL OF ABERDEEN in tan Cnyarr. 


Tun Eary or BELMORE. 
Tur Rient Hon. A. S. AYRTON. 


W. Gat, Esa. 


Marx Atmonp examined. 


42,136. (Chairman.) Arve you an engine-driver of 
goods trains on the Great Hastern Railway ?—-I am 
employed shunting in the yard with goods in Cam- 
bridge yard. 

42,137. What are. your hours of duty ?—I go on 
duty in the morning at half-past 2 and they call me 
to begin work at 4, and I work till 4 o’clock at 
night. 

42,138. For what time are you on duty at the 
station >—I am employed from 4 to 4. — 

42,189, Are you constantly employed during that 
time ?>—Yes. 

42,140. Do you find that you can endure that long 
period of work without feeling greatly fatigued ?— 
Yes, except that I should like half an hour for dinner. 

42,141. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you continuously em- 
ployed during the whole 12 hours, or is there an 
interval when there is no work going on in the yard? 
—Sometimes there is a quarter of an hour, or some- 
thing like that. 

42,142. (Chairman.) But you do not feel that you 
are unfitted for labour by fatigue?—No, I could 
manage it very well if they would give us half an hour 
for dinner; that would make it better. 

42,148. Has any accident occurred during the past 
year when an engine or waggons have gone off the 
line ?—We have got, off sometimes, 

42,144. What has usually been the cause of that ?— 
It has been through the shunter not holding the 
points properly. 

42,145. Are any of the points interlocked and 
worked from a cabin ?>—No, not where the trucks got 
off that I spoke of. ; 

42,146. In the yard are there any points worked by 
interlocking apparatus from a cabin?—Yes ; but that 
is in the coalfield. I may say that I have one day at 
the bottom end of the yard, and another day at the 
coal yard, and so we ‘change about. 

42,147. In the coal yard are there any interlocking 
points Pp—Yes. 

42,148. (Mr. Ayrton.) For the purpose of taking 
you off the main line?—Yes.  ~ 

42,149. Is the interlocking used in’ splitting the 
trains, or only to take a train off the main line ?—It 
lets us off the main road, and then we have to call out 
for the different points—No. 5, No. 4, and so on; 
they are locked, except the side pair. 

42,150. (Chairman.) At the other siding is there 
not a corresponding interlocking apparatus P—There 
is no other at Mill Road. 

42,151, Have any accidents occurred recently in 
shunting operations where you have been working ?— 
No, I have never seen any accidents happen there. 

42,152. Is it the practice of the men to’ jump on to 


_ the waggons and ride on them for a certain distance 
- unnecessarily ?—No; if they have got any distance 


to go they jump on to the engine. 
42,153..Do they do that while the engine !is in 
motion P—Yes, when we are going slowly. 


as coming out of that door. 


42,154. Have you seen the men meet with any 
accident from jumping off or on an engine ?—No. 

42,155. Have you any suggestion to make as to any 
improvement which you think might be made, with 
a view to your own safety and that of others >—Yes, 

42,156. What is your suggestion?—As to the 
Newmarket crossing ; we are always running back- 
wards and forwards over the Newmarket crossing. 

42,157. You mean where two railways cross each 
other ?—Yes; we have to shunt across there, and 
sometimes horse boxes are drawn across and we 
cannot see them until we get right on to them. 
This was an instance: Our shunter went to the 
shunting man and asked him whether he could bring 
a horse-box off the Norwich Branch, and he said yes. 
As soon as ‘it was done there was a train drawn 
in front of this shunting box, and then the shunter 
told me to go a-head, and when I got a few yards off 
the crossing the horse-box popped on to me, and I 
had to reverse the engine, or else I should have run 
into the horse-box. The shunting man could not see 
me, and I could not see him. 

42,158. In what month did that happen ?—I cannot 
say what month it was; it was about four months 
ago when this happened. I told Mr. Kimm, the 
station-master, that there wanted a signal at the 
corner of the grease house, to stop us when he had 
got anything coming across the Norwich line. 

42,159. Was any alteration made in consequence of 
that ?—No alteration was made, and I spoke to him 
a second time about it, and he told me that he had 
seen Mr. Sprowle, the superintendent, and that was 
all he could do in it. 

42,160. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has anything been done 2— 
Nothing; and that is one of the most important places 
at which we have to shunt. 

42,161. Have you in any other case been cognizant 
of an escape from a mishap at the same spot ?—Lots 
of different times we have been very near up to a 
train when they have been pulling a horse-box across, 
The shunter would come a-head to ‘look and gee 
whether an engine was coming, and come right across, 
and if we were not looking it would be just the same 
We cannot see them 
until we are right on to them. It is a most important 
place indeed. ; : 

42,162. (Mr. Galt.) Have you made any further 
application upon that subject?—No further than I 
have told them. 

42,163. (Mr. Ayrton.) How far from the crossing 
is the signal to, stop trains coming along the line P—It 
is a few yards from the crossing. We have to keep 
running backwards and forwards over this crossing in 
shunting, and sometimes there is a train of goods in 
front of the shunting box, and so the shunting man 
cannot stop us because he cannot see us, nor we him. 
There is no signal, only if he comes out and stops us 
with his hands. There requires a signal there the 
same as in the coalfield. 
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42,164. (Chairman.) We may assume from your 
having reported this place, that no difficulty is felt 
on the part sf the men in making any necessary 
representation to their superior officer ?—I thought 
that I was bound in duty to do so, and I said that 
some accident would occur some day if it was not 
attended to, . 

42,165. (Mr. Galt.) Was any reason given to you 
- why it should not be attended to ?—No; he said that 

le would see the superintendent, and see what could 
be done. I told him twice about it. 

42,166. (Chairman.) Is there any other statement 
you wish to make as to the safe working of the 
railway ?—Yes ; there is one particular place on the 

up goods road, just past the side of the goods siding, 
where a train has to come out of the siding to go on 
to the Norwich branch; and I fancy that there 
should be six feet between, and I think there are not 
three feet. 

42,167. For how long a distance is there less than 
six feet do you think ?—It is three or four yards I 
suppose, and when the two breaks are going by there 
does not seem to be room enough to put your hand 
between the two breaks, when one train is drawing 
out of the siding to go to Norwich and the up goods 
train is going towards London, at this particular place 
where they pass. 

_ 42,168. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean where the 
lamps of the break-vans are ?>— Yes. 

42,169. Have the break-vans little projecting places 
for the guard to look out at along the train ?—They 
look out at the window ; but the lamps I am speaking 
about are these—when one lamp hangs on each 
corner of the break the break stops as well, and I have 
like stopped the engine, and when two engines are 


coming past there does not seem to be scarce room . 


enough to put your hand between. 

42,170. What is the reason. of that ?—Because the 
road wants slewing further away from the other one. 

42,171. (Mr. Galt.) Would there be any difficulty 
in making the change you suggest ?—Not at all, as 
they have more ground ; it is at the Newmarket siding 
and the up goods road. 

42,172. (Chairman.) Have you made any statement 
to the inspector or station master about this >—No, but 
I have stopped a great many from being killed there. 

42,173. How has that been ?—When I have seen a 
fresh greaser come on, I have cautioned him about it a 
great many times. 

42,174. (Mr. Galt.) Why have you not mentioned it 
to the superintendent if you thought it so dangerous? 
—I did not like to say too much, they might think 
that I was too fast; but from working at that place 
every other day I cannot help noticing it. 

42,175. But it does not appear that you have said 
anything about it ?—I have not said anything to any 
of the foremen about this place. 

42,176. (Chairman.) Is it not the custom of the 
men to make a statement to the inspector or station 
master when they notice anything of this sort ?—No, 
we do not generally do-that;.but.this place I have seen 
so long, we have only remarked it amongst ourselves 
that it ought to be altered. At one time they could 
not do it because they had not any ground there, but 
since then they have bought a piece more ground 
there at the side, so that they might easily slew the road 
further away. 
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42,177. (Mr. Galt.) When you say that the place ig 
so dangerous and that you have talked to other men 
about it, do you not think that it was your duty to 
mention it to the superintendent ?—I must admit that 
I ought to have done it, but of course it might not 
have been done. I did once mention it to a Mr. 
Macailan when he was foreman, not to anyone else. 
One day there were two men on the steps, going oa 
this up goods road, and I was going towards Norwich 
out of this siding, and I sung out to them or else they 
would have been knocked down, one fell inside of the 
break and the other scrambled on to the top of it. I 
am always very cautious at that place if I see any 
stranger there. 

42,178. (Chairman.) Do you find that the points are 
kept in sufficiently good order to enable the waggons 
to pass over with safety ?—Yes, there is nothing amiss 
with the points; there is always a man about there 
oiling them. 

42,179. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any reason to doubt 
that the foreman would be willing to consider any sug- 
gestion you might make to him for the improvement of 
the working ?—He ought to be so, but that is the 
only thing. Ihave mentioned it to Mr. Kimm about 
this signal. They have one in the coal yard, and 
when we get in there they pop it up, and when we 
come out they lower it, and it went on in the same way 
at the grease house across the Norwich Road. 

42,180. (Chairman.) Is there any other suggestion 
you wish to make as to the safe working of the line >— 
There is one more place that I wish to mention, and 
that is where they keep a curve leading out of the 
engine road on to the main road crossing. ‘They want 
a signal to let us out from the Midland field, or at the 
back of the coal heap, as well as off the engine road, 
on to the main road. When there is one engine on 
the engine road and one on the Midland field the 
signal is reported for both of us, and we might both 
take that signal, because from the coal heap we cannot 
see one another, and we might both take it at one time. 
There might be a small lamp put there I think for 
safety. 


42,181. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you pointed that out to 
the superintendent ?—No. 


42,182. Why did not you do so?—We have not 
been in the habit of doing such things; but that is a 
thing that I thought ought to be done. 

42,183. (Mr. Galt.) Would the superintendent be 
offended if you pointed out anything to him ?—I do 
not know whether our foreman would now; the other 
would not. 


42,184. You would not feel the same confidence in 
appealing to the present man as you did to the previous 
one ?—No ; that is to say, the other one would hear all 


you had to say, but to this one I never had anything to. 


Say. 

42,185. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains come in 
and out of the yard in which you are employed -—That 
I do not know, but they are coming in all day long. I 
cannot tell you how many there are I am sure. 

42,186. How quickly do they succeed one another, is 
there one every half hour?—Yes, sometimes one in 
half an hour, and sometimes one every quarter of an 
hour, and so on as the trains come up. 


42,187. And sometimes one in an hour ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Roserr Tarr examined. 


42,188. (Chairman.) What is your employment on 
the Great Hastern Railway ?—I am an engine-driver of 
goods trains. _ 

42,189. Over what portion of the line do you work ? 
—I work goods trains from Cambridge to Ipswich and 

likewise Peterborough ; everywhere that our goods 
“trains go we go in the trains. 

42,190. What are your ordinary hours of work ?— 

They average over 12 hours. 


42,191. Do you get a spare day in the course of the 
week ?—Yes. 


42,192. Are there special goods trains which run 
frequently ?—Yes. 

42,193. Do you frequently have extra spells of 
work ?>—Yes. 

42,194. What is the longest turn of duty that you 
perform without rest ?—About 15 or 16 hours. 
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42,195. If that occurs only occasionally do you 
find that you suffer much from it ?—No. 

42,196. If you are requested to go a second trip in 
consequence of extra traffic are you at liberty to 
object if you do not feel equal to it >—If I do not feel 
fit for it the foreman will find two fresh men to go, 
and then there is no occasion to go, You have only 
to be off that time. 

42,197. You are not suspended ?—No; I never 
heard of that. I have been off in consequence of 
being ill. 

42,198. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever declined to go? 
—Yes ; once through sickness. 

42,199. (Chairman.) Were you blamed then ?— 
No. 

42,200. (Mr. Galt.) Does it not sometimes happen 
that there are no other men to go?—It has happened, 
but not lately. It all depends upon the hours we 
have been out. If we have been out a number of 
hours and they want us to go a second trip, supposing 
we have been out six hours we go, but supposing we 
have been out for nine or ten hours, if they have a 
man they will send for that man. They do not ask 
you to go then. 

42,201. Is there any difficulty as to the load which 
you have to take?—There is no difficulty as to the 
load, what we want is more break power. 

42,202. (Mr. Ayrton.) How much break power 
have you ?—Only the break power on the tender. 

42,203. Is there no break power at the other end of 
the train ?—Yes ; on the guard’s break. 

42,204. (Chairman.) Do you mean that you want 
more break power ?—Yes; more break power on the 
engine, under the control of the engine-driver ; so that 
we could have it in our own hands, and not have to 
trust to the guard. 

42,205. What is the highest speed ai which you 
run ?>—20 miles an hour at certain places. 

42,206. (Mr. Ayrton.) Within what distance can 
you pull up a train, generally speaking ?—In about 
300 or 400 yards. 
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42,207. (Chairman.) Have you ever found any 
difficulty in pulling up a train in time to avoid an 
accident ?—No; it all-depends upon the weather as to 
these breaks. 

42,208. (Earl of Belmore.) Have you ever worked 
an engine that had a break on it >—No. 

42,209. (Chairman.) Have you any other sugges- 
tion to make as to anything that would improve the 
safety of the working ?—-With regard to the distant- 
signals I should like them to be locked with the 
semaphores. 

42,210. So that the two should be worked together ? 
—Yes. 

42,211. Have you found any inconvenience result 
from a different system being in use P—Yes; at times 
when we go up loaded at a place called Newport, and 
the same at a: place called Stanstead,—they are both 
inclines ; sometimes we trust to the distant-signal being 
all right—we think the semaphore would be, and it 
would be at danger. It is the same with the signals at 
Ely and Sutton Junction. 

42,212. Have you reported any of these signals to 
the superintendent ?>—No. 

42,213. To whom would it be your duty to make a 
report if you found it necessary to do so ?—To the 
foreman on duty. 

42,214. (Mr. Galt.) Is there great difference in the 
hours of working for the goods’ drivers on your line ? 
—Yes; the hours vary with reference to going out in 
the morning ; sometimes we are called out at 2 o’clock, 
es hice Ma oa not before 9, 

5. One of the drivers who has been examined 
mpeg ye he had been on duty for very long hours ; 
what is the longest time that you have ever been on 
duty ?—From 15 to 16 hours. 

42,216. When you have been employed these long 
hours, have you been at work for a shorter period the 
next day >—Yes. 

42,217. So that you have no complaint to make P— 
No complaint at all as to the working, 


The witness withdrew. 


GEORGE CUBBERLEY examined. 


42,218. (Chairman.) Are you employed as a fire- 
man on passenger trains on the Great Eastern 
Railway ?—-Yes ; for 11 or 12 years. I have before 
been employed on passenger trains, but I am now 
employed on goods trains. 

42,219. How came you to change from one to the 
other P—Because I wished to change. I like goods 
work the best. 

42,220, Are the hours you are employed now longer 
or shorter than when you were employed on passenger 
trains >—They are longer. 

42,221. Why do you like goods trains better than 
passenger trains ?—Because you have more time to 
get your food than with passenger trains. 

42,222. Do you take your meals at regular hours? 
—We take them when we get a chance of doing so. 

42,223. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had you many .opportu- 
nities of that sort when you were employed on a 
goods train ?—Sometimes we are shunted, and we 
remain there for some little time. 

42,224. Then out of your working hours some time 
is always spent in waiting here and there ?—Yes. 

42,225, (xenerally speaking, how many hours are 
you actually driving on the line ?--Some days we are 
only perhaps driving for 9 or 10 hours, and on other 
days 14 or 15 hours. Ihave been out longer than 
that, but not often. 

42,226. As compared with the whole time that you 
are out working, how many hours are you actually 
running an engine, and how many hours are you 
detained in sidings ?—Sometimées we are kept in a 
siding for an hour, if there are many passenger trains 
passing ; sometimes in the morning there are three or 
tour passing trains on the main ‘line going towards 
London. 

42,297, (Mr. Galt.) Have you anything to do on 


those occasions ?—They generally find us a job, 
—packing, or something of that sort. 

42,228. (Chawman.) Do you find any difficulty in 
catching sight of the signals, if that is part of. your 


duty ?—It is ; and I do not find any difficulty in any - 


way whatever that I can see,—not now,—we have 
‘had bad signals, but they are altered. 

42,229, Have you ever: witnessed any accident 
which has occurred to the men from stepping on to 
the engine when it is in motion, or stepping off ?>—No. 
I saw once, a few years ago, a shunter jump off an 
engine ; his foot slipped under the tender wheel and 
he hurt his heel. 

42,230. (Mr. Ayrton.) He jumped off of his own 
accord, | suppose ?—Yes. 

42,231. (Mr. Galt.) Was he taken to an hospital 
nal ; and he was there for ubout a fortnight. 

42,232. Is that the only accident you have ever 
witnessed ?—Yes ; as to any man getting hurt. 

42,233. (Chairmun.) Have you any remark to 


make as to anything that you think would improve | 


the safety of the working ?—One observation I wish 
to make, and that is as to the block system. When a 
train is put across a road to allow another train to 
pass,—when it is shunted from the down line to the 
up line, to let another train pass,—I do not think they 
ought to give “station line clear” at a time when a 
train is on the road. 

42,234. Have you ever seen that done ?—lIt is done. 

42,235. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does not the rule of the 
company require that if there is any train in the 
station the auxiliary signal in front of that station is 
to be put at danger >—Yes ; the rule is, as soon as a 
train has passed the semaphore signal, to give “ clear.” 

42,236. Is it not the rule that if there is any train 
in the station shunting or crossing in any way, the 
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auxiliary signal outside the station is to be maintained 
at danger ?—Yes. 

, 42,237. (Chairman.) But in your opinion that is 
not working according to the block-system ?—I do not 
think it is hardly so. 

42,238. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why is it not so ?—Because 
in greasy weather, where a station stands on an incline, 
I think that a train is sometimes apt to get the master 
of you, and you shove by those places. 

42,239. How far from the auxiliary signal in 
advance is the place where the crossing is ?—Most of 
the crossings are inside the semaphore. 

42,240. Even then you have the protection of the 
auxiliary signal, have you not ?—Yes, and we have 
the protection of the semaphore too. 

42,241. The space from the previous block to the 
auxiliary is clear, is it not >—Yes. 

42,242. At what speed do you travel ?—About 
25 miles an hour. 

42,243. Within what distance can you pull up your 
train ?—In the distance of about 800 yards. 

42,244, What is the distance between the auxiliary 
signal and the semaphore r—Some of them are ata 
distance of 600 yards, and some at 800 yards ; all the 
new signals that are put up now are at a distance of 
800 yards. 

42,245. At the crossing which you mentioned, what 
is the distance between the auxiliary and the sema- 
phore ?—I think that is close upon 800 yards. 

42,246. If in addition to the ordinary use of your 


break, you reversed the engine or shut off the steam, 
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within what distance could you pull up then?—I 
think I could pull up in a distance of 500 yards upon 
a dry rail. 

42,247. And on a wet day?—Upon a wet day I 
could not pull up so quick. 

42,248. If you reversed the engine, how soon could 
you pull up ?—I think within a distance of 600 or 700 
yards ; but if you are upon an incline, it makes a great 
deal of difference. 

42,249. The place you have mentioned is at the 
foot of an incline, is it not ?—Yes, that is so. 

42,250. Do you know what the gradient is ?—It is 
about | in 120. 

42,251. Upon that particular gradient do you know 
how long it takes to pull up when you reverse your 
engine ‘—I think I could pull up in about 600 yards. 

42,252. Supposing it was a greasy day, could you 
do it then?—Then it would take the whole of 800 

ards. 

42,253. (Mr. Galt.) Do you often have occasion 
to reverse the engine ?—No. 

42,254. (Chairman.) In the case you mentioned 
does the up train remain on the line when shunting 
is going on?—Sometimes it does. If the up train 
is put across on the down line, it stands there until 
the train has passed that it is shunted for. 

42,255. Is there no siding there ?—Not to hold a 
train there. 

42,256. The train which is standing on the down 
line has the same protection as any train would have 
if it was standing on its own line ?—Yes, 


The witness withdrew. 


WiLuiAm OVERTON, examined. 


42,257. (Chairman.) Ave you an engine-driver on 
the Great Eastern Railway ?—Yes. 

42,258. What trains do you work, and over what 
portion of the line >—I work from Wisbeach to Lon- 
don and back by the loop line, that is, St. Ives and 
Chatteris way. 

42,259. How many hours are you generally em- 
ployed ?—In the day we are running from 7.40, we 
go out then and are in at 9 o’clock at night, occupying 
about 14 hours and a few minutes. 

42,260. Do you have a spare day to yourself during 
the week ?—Yes, every other day we are at home. 

42,261. Then you work four days a week ?—There 
. are three London trips during the week and one 
Cambridge one. 

42,262. Do you ever find yourself unfitted for work 
from over fatigue ?—Not in the least. 

42,263. Is there any suggestion that you would 
wish to make upon any point by which you think the 
safe working of the traffic could be improved ?—I do 
not know of any part of the line that is run upon but 
what is safe to run over at the speed that we are 
booked to run. 

42,264. Have you any suggestion to make with a 
view to the greater safety of yourself and others 
employed on the line ?—I do not know of any altera- 
tion except that the auxiliary signal ought to be con- 
nected with the semaphore for protection. 

42,265. Do you remember any instances in which 
any danger or accident has occurred owing to the 
signals not being worked together ?—-Not in my time, 
and this is my third year. 

42,266. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does your objection point 
to a place where you cannot see the semaphore at a 


sufficient distance ?—Yes ; if you get the auxiliary 
signal “all right” and the back signal “clear,” there 
are places where you cannot pull up at the semaphore. 
42,267. Do you mean if you are going at full speed 
when you first see it ?—If you are going at full speed, 
and you find the auxiliary signal “clear,” it is almost 
impossible for you to stop at the semaphore. 


42,268. You mean when you are running through ? 
—Yes. 

42,269. But if you are going to stop at a station, 
could you not stop outside the semaphore, if neces- 
sary >—Yes; but I mean a station which you are not 
booked to stop at. I believe that the permanent way 
is in sufficiently good condition to carry the loads that 
I run with. 

42,270. At what speed do you run ?—About 40 or 
43 miles an hour. 

42,271. Can you travel with safety over any part 
of the line at that speed >—Yes, I consider that I can. 
I have no fear of it on the line that I run over. 


42,272. In other respects are you satisfied ?—Yes, 


in other respects I am quite satisfied. 

42,273. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that you 
have sufficient break-power ?—No ; I consider that 
we are rather weak in break-power. 

42,274. Do you think that there is not sufficient 
care on the part of the men as to stopping at signals, 
or that they are not able to do it?—There is no re- 
sponsibility attached to them; they have break power 
if they like to apply it. 

42,275. What you desire is to have the break power 
in your own hands ?—Yes, we should then be inde- 
pendent of the guard, or of anyone else. 


The witness withdrew, 


RicHARD SMART examined. 


42,276. (Chairman.) How long have you been an 
engine-driver on the Great Eastern Railway ?—I have 
been a driver about 25 years. 

42,277. Over what part of the line do you work at 
present ?—On the Huntingdon branch, from Hunting- 
don to St. Ives, 

' 42,278. Are they goods or passenger trains >—They 
are mixed trains, Bopds and passengers connected. 
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42,279. Do you find that the road is in sufficiently 
good order ?—Yes, it is nearly new, in fact, it is not 
quite finished yet to the station, within about a mile 
to St. Ives; it is very good now. 

42,280. What is the length of your hours ?—I 
commence work about half-past 7 in the morning, and 
my last train is due at 7.53, but it is rare that we get 
in before 8 o'clock, or a few minutes past 8 o’clock, 
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so that I leave about half-past 8 as a rule, then I am 
done for the day. I put my engine on one side, and 
shunt the train and so forth. 

42,281. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what places do you stop 
intermediately ?—-We have no intermediate station. I 
live at Huntingdon. I run with the first train to St. 
Tves and back to Huntingdon, and then I have to do 
the shunting both at the St. Ives Station and at the 
Huntingdon Station. 

42,282. How long do you stop at St. Ives, and how 
long at Huntingdon ?—With the first train a few 
minutes, and with the next train at Huntingdon only 
afew minutes, then at St. Ives we have from 9.50 to 
10.45. 

42,288. (Chairman.) What do you do during that 
time >— Shunting. 

42,284, (Mr. Ayrton.) Does it take all that time 
to shunt at St. Ives?—Yes, and more than that at 
times. You will understand that there is a large flour 
mill there, about a quarter of a mile and a few hundred 
yards from the station, and we have to take up trucks 
there and fetch them up, and do the shunting for that. 

42,285. When you get to Huntingdon what do you 
do there >—We do shunting there. 

42,286. How long do you stop there?—We leave 
Huntingdon again at 1,45. 

42,287. When do you get to Huntingdon ?—At 
11 o’clock this month. 

42,288. And you leave at 1 o’clock ?—No, 1.45. 

42,289. What are you doing in the meantime ?—I 
am employed in shunting, then I get my dinner and 
get ready to go off again. 

42,290. Where do you go to then?—To St. Ives 
again. 

42,291. How long do you stop there ?—17 minutes ; 
then I come back to Huntingdon, and then I have to 
do shunting again. 

42,292. How long do you stop there?—I am due 
there at 2.30, and am off again at 4 o’clock. 

44,293. How long does the shunting occupy at 
Huntingdon ?—It all depends, sometimes more and 
sometimes less. 

42,294. Does it occupy half an hour ?—More than 
that; the average I think is from two to three hours 
per day. 

42,295. Is that the last trip ?—No, I come back to 
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Huntingdon ; I am due there at 5 o’clock again, and 
I leave again at half-past 5, and go to St. Ives. I 
have 15 minutes to run that train, then I shunt again 
at St. Ives ; the trucks are at the flour mill, and I do 
what shunting is necessary. Then I leave St. Ives 
again at 7.40, and I am due at Huntingdon at 7.53 ; 
that is my book time. 

42,296. How many hours in the course of a week 
are you at work ?-—I hardly know. 

42,297. Have you never made up the number of 
hours during which you work ?>—No, I must tell you 
this—that I have two trips a week extra, and I have 
with me what we call a certified fireman; this fireman 
takes charge of the engine, and drives the engine when 
I am off my two trips, and when my fireman has two 
trips off in the same way the cleaner fires for me. 

42,298. When you speak of’a certified fireman, from 
whom does he get his certificate?—From Stratford, 
from the superintendent. 

42,299. (Mr. Ayrton.) Certifying’ that he is a 
qualified engine-driver ?—Yes. 

42,300. (Mr. Galt.) Upon the whole do you find 
that you have not too much work to do?—I think 
not; it is a short run. 

42,301. (Chairman.) Do you find that the signals 
are in sufficiently good order on your part of the line ? 
—They are; but of course itjis a small one, a branch 
like that. 

42,302. (Mr. Galt.) You have stated I think that 
the road is in very good order ?—It is very good now, 
because it is nearly new, all but about a mile to St. 
Ives; they are short rails, but the road is good. 

42,303. Do you consider that you have sufficient 
break power ?—Yes, but these things can hardly be 
judged of on a small scale. 

42,304. (Chairman.) Do you find that shunting is 
as hard work as running straight along the line, or 
harder ?—It is double as hard work compared with 
running, because you have very little to do in running 
on abranch. The distance is 43 miles, and I have 
15 minutes allowed to do it in, and I may say that 
there is nothing to do. 

42,305. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you no stoppages from 
one end to the other ?—No. 

42,306. (Mr. Galt.) Have you any fly shunting on 
your line ?—It is a very rare thing, we are not required 
to do it, we can do without it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Rospert WATSON examined. 


42,307. (Chairman.) Are you an engine-driver on 
the Great Hastern Railway ?—Yes. 

42,308. What is the nature of your work at the 
present time ?>—I am on the coal trains. 

42,309. What number of hours are you at work ?— 
About 124 hours. 

42,310. Do you find any difficulty as to the load 
you have to take >—No. 

42,311. Have you any suggestion to make as to 
anything connected with the working of the line, 
whereby the safety might be increased ?—Yes, at Ely 
Junction. 

42,312. Are you referring to the signals ?—Yes. 

42,313. Have you made any representation to that 
effect to any foreman or inspector ?—Yes, I told him 
that the signal wanted altering. 


42,314. (Mr. Ayrton.) What did he say ?—He said 
that he would have it altered. 
_ 42,315. (Mr. Galt.) How long is that since >—That 
junction has been opened for three or four months. — 

42,316. Have any steps since been taken to make 
an alteration ?—Yes, if has been altered. 

42,317. Does it, in your opinion, require any 
further alteration ?—Yes, it wants alteration still. 

42,318. What alteration do you think is required — 
It want a higher signal. 

42,319. Are all the roads good that you run over ?— 
Yes. 

42,320. You are not restricted in your time at any 
part of the line in consequence of the road not being 
in good order >—Not between March and Stratford. 


The witness withdrew. 


Wititiam Manston further examined. 


42,321. (Chatrman.) What position do you hold 
on the Great Eastern Railway ?—I am an engine- 
driver of passenger trains. 

42,322. Over what portion of the railway do you 
work ?—From London to Norwich; from London to 


- Peterborough, this way; and from London to Nor- 


wich, the other way. 

42,323. Do you run express trains >—Yes. 

42,324. Do you find any difficulty in catching sight 
of the signals in time to enable you to work with 


safety throughout the journey ?—No. JI \have just 
made a, little note in my book respecting the signals 
at the different places’ where the signals cannot be 
seen very well, and the first place is Queen’s Road; 
that is an intermediate signal between Hackney 
Downs Junction and Clapton. This signal I always 
treat as a dangerous one, simply because you cannot 
see the signal until within 100 or 200 yards on the 
down journey ; it rests between two tunnels. 

42,325. Have you made any statement about that 
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signal to any of your superior officers >—I was working 
the train up on one occasion on the up journey, and 
the distance is, from the time you can sight the signal 
till you arrive at the home station, 350 yards; that is 
not half the distance under the ordinary system of 
signal working, which is 800 yards from the distant 
signal to the home signal; and ihe consequence was 
that I passed that signal by about three or four car- 
riage lengths, besides the signal, and I got fined 
for it. 

42,326, Did you give any explanation as to your 
reason for passing the signal?—Yes. When I an- 
swered the report, I said that the signal could not be 
seen within such and such a distance, and that I had 
used every effort to stop at it. 

42,327. Previously to that occasion had you made 
any statement as to that matter ?-—-Not previcusly. I 
had never stopped there; and besides, the gradients 
of the road sometimes you are not perfectly cognizant 
of until the time occurs that you have to stop there. 

42,328. Are not the gradients marked on the side 
of the road ?—Yes, they are; but when you go down 
the first thing of a morning in winter time, before it 
is daylight, and you do not come back until the 
evening, you are not perfectly aware of the gradients 
of the road. 

42,329. Do you not know the road sufficiently well 
to know what the gradients are, because assuming that 
you often are in the dark, you are there sometimes in 
daylight >—Yes, generally speaking we do, but you 
must understand that on this occasion this new line 
had not been opened long. If I had been in the habit 
of travelling up there very much, it would have been 
different. 

42,330. (Mr. Galt.) At what time did this happen ? 
—In the evening. 

42,331. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what speed are you re- 
quired to run through those two tunnels ?>—There is 
no limit to the speed. 

42,332. At what speed does the book require you 
to run?—We have no book time from station to 
station, as we are through trains. Our time is booked 
from Tottenham, that is near London, and if we get 
slackened between, then perhaps we travel a little 
faster. 

42,333. What are the two. stations at each side of 
the two tunnels ?-—Clapton and Hackney Downs 
Junction. 

42,334. What is the distance between those two 
stations -—The distance is only a mile or a mile and a 
quarter. 

42,335. What time are you allowed to run that 
mile and a quarter ?—It is not specified in our book 
time, but to pass between one station and the other 
we have sometimes 15 or 16 minutes. 

42,336. What is the time between the two stations 

. according to the time table /—There is no specified 
time in the time table, anything more than your book 
time from the stations at which you stop. 

42,337. How many miles do, you run in the 15 
minutes ? — From Poveukram “to Liverpool Street, 
which is six miles; it would not be above 24 miles an 
hour. 

42,338. (Mr. Galt.) Do you use your own dis- 
eretion as to the speed at which you run on the 
different parts of your line, between stations, being 
only required to keep time ?—Yes, only being re- 
quired to keep time. 

42,339. You use your own discretion ?>—Yes. 

42,340. (Chairman.) Can you refer to any other 
cases ?—Yes ; commencing again with the signals at 
Burnt Mill, the signals are not seen together from 
Burnt Mill to Bishop’s Stortford—not the two 
together. 

42,341. Have you found any inconvenience as to 
stopping at that place ?—I have not in my recollection 
been stopped there; but thepoint that was touched 
upon as to what happened to me was the difficulty 
of stopping at the home signal when I could not see 
the home signal with the distant signal, and the 

distant signal is sbigys to you “ all right.” 
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42,342. Are the Commissioners to understand that 
all these cases which you have noted are cases as to 
which your suggestion is that the distant signal should 
be worked with the home signal ?—Yes, that the two 
should be worked together. 

42,343. (Mr. Ayrton). Are we to understand that 
in each of these cases you can see the home signal in 
time to pull up, if it should be against you ?—Yes, 
that is right. . 

42,344. Have you given a list of all the cases that 
you have noted down ?—I have got various notes here 
right through the line, but of course one remedy 
would rectify the whole. 

42,345. (Mr. Galt). Have your notes any reference 
to any other matter besides signals?—As far as the 
road is concerned that we have to travel upon, there 
is of course a remedy required there. 

43,346. (Mr. Ayrton). What do you think is re- 
quired there >—What we require is a good road to 
travel upon. 

43,347. What part of the road is not fit to travel 
upon ?—There is none that I can say is not fit to 
travel upon; we go over it, but it is in a very rough 
condition. 

42,348. Do you mean to say that the road is an- 
safe ?—I could not say that it was unsafe, because in 
travelling over it I have not met with an accident in 
doing so. 

42,349. (Mr. Galt.) Is it unsafe to travel upon at 
a high speed >—Undoubtedly. 

42,350. At what rate have you had to travel over 
it >We have limited speeds. Where the road_ is 
good we travel 45 miles an hour; but over other 
parts of the road we travel, perhaps, 10 miles an hour, 
or 20 or 25 miles an hour. 

42,351. Have you received instructions not to 
exceed 10 miles an hour on a part of your line ?— 
Yes. 

42,352. (Mr. Ayrton.) On what part was that ?— 
Between Black Bank and Manea, coming up from 
Peterborough ;, that occurred in my day’s work 
yesterday. 

42,353. Is it always so?—-No. When there is one 
of these evils existing, perhaps it is a bridge under 
repair, or the road, and then we have to go over it at a 
limited speed. 

42,354. Are you limited in speed because something 
is being done to the road ? 

42,355. (Chairman.) Was the relaying going on at 
the time to which you refer ?—They were repairing a 
bridge. 

42,356. Of course then you went slowly because of 
the repairs >—Yes. 

42,357. Are you not required to go slowly because 
the road is in an unsafe condition >—That is when the 
road is under repair. 

42.358. But suppose there are no repairs actually 
going on, is there any part of the road where you have 
to travel at a limited speed ?—Yes ; from Haughley to 
Norwich. 

42,359. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what speed do you travel 
over that ?—30 miles an hour. 

42,360. For how long have you been in the habit 
of going at that speed ?—For a very long while. 

42,361. (Earl of Belmore.) What is the defect in 

the road there ?—The road is not of that sufficient 
strength that it ought to be to carry you over at the 
speed, 
742,362. (Mr. Galt.) Are the sleepers unsound ?— 
The sleepers are. I cannot see much of course, but 
I can feel the condition of the road with’ the engine 
when I am travelling over it—that it is in a very rough 
state. 

42.363. Is there any part of the road that you have 
to complain of >—Yes; from Saxmundham to Beccles, 
you are supposed to travel at a reduced speed there on 
account of the road. 

42,364, At what speed do you go ?—380 miles an 
hour. . 

42,365. Is that on account of the road having a 
sharp curve on it, or on account. of the permanent way 
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being weak ?—On account of the permanent way being 
weak, or in other words, that the clay or soil under 
the line has worked up through it, and has caused 
the line to be in a weak state, gravel and stuff all 
together. } i 

42,366. Is there any other part of the line to which 
you would refer ?—Yes; from Manningtree to Kelve 
don the road has been in a very loose condition. 

42,367. To what rate of speed are you limited in 
travelling over that ?—We have been limited to travel 
over it at our ordinary rate of speed, 40 miles an hour, 
or something near that. ‘ 

42,368. Is there any part of the road over which 
you are limited to less than 30 miles an hour ?— 
There was not very long ago, but the road has been 
improved, and, therefore, of course we have to travel 
a little faster now. 

42,369. (Earl of Belmore.) What would happen if 
you ran a train at a speed of 60 miles an hour over 
that portion of the road between Kelvedon and Man- 
ningtree ?—I should be afraid that something serious 
would happen. 

42,370. Do you mean that you might run off the 
line, or that the line would give way ?—I should be 
afraid that the engine would run off the line. 

42,371. (Mr. Galt.) Therefore, I presume, you 
always take care to keep well within your limits ?— 
Yes. 

42,372. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains run over 
that part of the Colchester line to which you have 
referred ?>—40 trains. 

42,378. (Mr. Galt.) Have you received instructions 
to go slowly over bridges ?—Yes ; we had instructions 
to go slowly over the bridge that I spoke about first, 
that is being repaired. 

42,374. Are there any bridges that you consider are 
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unsafe to pass over?—-Yes; there is one very near — 


Stowmarket, but there is no limit of speed there; 


at that bridge we oscillate about in going over it, 
Then there are two bridges at Manningtree, part of — 


them is composed of wood and part of iron; and when 


you are travelling over the wooden part, the wooden 


part works a little, and then you come on to the iron 
part, which is solid, and it seems as if the whole of the 
bridge could be made more solid with iron right 
through; you feel little defects in going over that 
bridge. 

42,375. Do you travel slowly over it ?—Yes; I shut 
off steam, but there is no limit of speed for travelling 
over it. 

42,376. Are these the only observations you have 
to make as to the state of the, line or the bridges ?— 
Yes: / 
42,377. (Chairman.) Have you any suggestion to 
make with reference to anything connected with the 
safe working of the traffic, as to the engines, roads, or 
bridges >—What we really want is a good permanent 
way, and the next thing that we want is good loco- 
motive power to travel on that permanent way. 

42,378. Is not the locomotive power in very good 
order ?—We have very good locomotive power, but we 
want a little more. : 

42,379. (Mr. Galt.) Are the. engines kept in good 
order ?—Yes, in pretty good order; my engine is, and 
I believe other people’s are. I have not heard any 
complaints about the engines not being kept in good 
order, but there is-a little scarcity of them. You have 
to work the engines day and night, and that is an un- 
profitable affair. 

42,380. But the question related to safety ?—IL think 
there is nothing in the shape of want of safety attached 
to our engines. 


The witness withdrew. 


Parrick LIncH examined. 


42,381. (Chairman.) Are you a driver on the Great 
Eastern Railway ?>—Yes. 

42,382. What trains do you work ?—I run all 
manner of trains; passenger trains, goods trains, and 
coal trains. 

42,383. Are you a spare driver >—Occasionally so. 

42,384. Generally speaking, what are your hours of 

uty ?—They vary very much; sometimes 10 hours 
or 12 hours, but I have been out as much as 24 or 
25 hours at a stretch. 

42,385, On an emergency, I suppose p—Yes. 

42,386. Have you found yourself in any way in- 
capacitated from over fatigue >—Yes, sometimes. 

42,387. I suppose some men feel that more than 
others ?—I dare say they do. 

42,388. Do you not feel it much ?>—At times I do. 

42,389. (Mr. Galt.) You have stated that you are 
sometimes out for 24 hours on an emergency—has that 
occurred continuously or merely on some special occa- 
sion ?—I have known it to occur twice in one week. 

42,390. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the cause of that ? 
—Heavy traffic. 

42,391. (Chairman.) At what place are you stationed ? 
—At Cambridge. 

42,392. Have you any suggestion to make as to any 
want of safety in working, which you think might be 
remedied ?—I should certainly like to make a sugges- 
tion upon this point. In our business I think it is very 
possible that we have several men booked off duty after 
working these long hours. Say, for example, that 1 
am out this long number of hours at one stretch, then 
I am booked off duty next day, and I think it is 
possible for those men who are booked off to be sent to 
certain stations as they are on the Midland Railway. 
I mean, to leave men at certain stations after they have 
been out a reasonable number of hours. ; 

42,393. That would depend upon the amount of 
traffic, would it not —Certainly. 

42,394. You mean, I think, that there should be more 
spare inen >—We have a number of spare men now. 

42,395. Drivers ?—-Yes, and firemen. 


42,396. But are they insufficient in number to pre- 
vent men being employed these extra long hours ?—I 
think they are sufficient now at Cambridge. 

42,397. Then what is your suggestion ?—That these 
spare men should be sent to certain stations where they 
could be found out by telegram, after being on a 
reasonable number of hours. 

42,398. (Mr. Galt.) What I understand you to 
mean is this, that at some particular stations the men 
are employed very long hours, and at others the 
work is regular and moderate, and that the duties 
would be more equalized if there were more men ?— 
Yes, as a rule, but I think what I have stated applies 
to most stations between Norwich and Stratford. 

42,399. Do you mean that it is a general complaint 
amongst the men ?—Yes, amongst the goods men. 

42,400. (Earl of Belmore.) Would you go so far as 
to take a man off his engine and send another man to 
complete the journey —lI have done so. 

42,401. (Chairman.) How did that happen ?—It 
was with a train that leaves here. A couple of men 
had been out with a train in the morning to Bury, and 
they got home about mid day, and having been on duty 
since 4 o’ clock in the morning, those men are sent on 
to Stratford, and they would not get home until the 
next morning again. ‘Therefore those men would be 
on duty upwards of 80 hours, if they ran the trip 
through ; and I think it is desirable to send two fresh 
men who have had some rest. I have been sent on by 
@ passenger train to relieve two men at a station on the 
road, and I have taken their engine, and they have 
come home. J 

42,402. As passengers P—Yes. 

42,403. Was that in consequence of what had been 
stated by those men to their foreman ?—It was in con- 
sequence of their having been out a great number of 
hours, and the foreman thought that they ought to be 
relieved. It was a very good suggestion upon his own 
part I think, and it was carried out. I think it would 
be useful. ‘a 

42,404. But was it in consequence of a complaint on 
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the part of the men, or did it proceed from the judg- 
ment of the foreman ?—It was the opinion of the fore- 
man at Cambridge. 

42,405. (Earl of Belmore.) As a general rule, is it 
not considered objectionable to take a driver off his 
engine and put another driver on it ?—It is a thing that 
is habitually done on the Great Eastern Line. 

42,406. Do the drivers like another man to take 
their engine in hand?—Not as a rule, but it is very 
often done for the convenience of the company, because 
they have not engines enough. 

42,407. (Chairman.) With regard to the signals, 
have you found any difficulty as to them ?—Yes, there 
is some difficulty. 

42,408. Anything whereby danger is incurred ?-—In 
some places I think they might be altered for the 
better. 

42,409. Have you made any statement to the in- 
spector as to any alteration of the signals ?—I have 
not. : 

42,410. For what reason?—Simply because I did 
not think it my duty to do so. 

42,411. Is it considered to be the duty of the engine 
drivers to report anything which they might consider 
defective in the signalling arrangements ?—It is not as 
arule. We suppose that there is some one appointed 
to see that the signals are placed in a proper position, 
so that they can be seen at a distance. 

42,412. Is it not considered that the drivers from 
heing constantly on the road are the best judges as to 
whether a signal is in a suitable position?—I think 
not. 

42,4138. Who do you think is the best judge ?—I 
should think the drivers are, but they are not con- 
sidered so; they are very seldom or ever consulted 
upon the matter. 

42,414. (Mr. Galt.) Is there an unwillingness on 
the part of the drivers to make any suggestion to the 
superintendents ?—There is. 

42,415. (Chairman.) Are there any printed in- 
structions to the men that they are to report upon 
any signal which is not clearly seen ?—I have never 
seen any. 

49,416. (Mr. Galt.) A previous witness spoke of 
the state of the line, and stated that on certain parts 
of it he was instructed to run at a slower speed; have 
yoa ever gone over any part of the line with instruc- 
tions of that sort >—Yes, I have, several parts. 

42,417. Over what parts have you travelled at a 
reduced rate of speed ?—Betweeen Lakenheath and 
Brandon, in consequence of the floods. 

42,418. That was from a temporary cause. I am 
speaking of the ordinary directions without any refer- 
ence to any particular accident, such as floods?— 
There is a place between Bury and Haughley. 

42,419. What was the reduction in zpeed there ?— 
To 80 miles an hour, I believe. 

42,420. (Chairman.) Do you work over that por- 
tion of the line 7—Yes, I do regularly, with my train. 

42,421. (Mr. Galt.).Do you remember any other 
cases of the same kind ?—Yes, between Peterborough 
and Ely, in consequence of the bridges. 

42,422. What reduction of speed is there there >— 
At some places the speed is reduced to 10 miles an 
hour. 

42,423. ( Chairman.) Are the bridges under repair ? 
—Not now. 

42,494. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any other places ?— 
There was another place between Chesterford and 
Audley End. 

42,425. (Chairman.) Have you noticed anything 
in these cases which led you to believe that there was 
any danger such as undue oscillation of the engine ?— 
Yes, sometimes. f 

42,426. (Mr. Galt.) When you have had a heavy 
load ?—No, you would not notice it so much then as 
with a light engine. I should say between Sudbury 
and Mark’s Tey too. 


42,427. What reduction of speed is there there ?— 
I think it is to 20 miles an hour. 
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42,428. ( Chairman.) This reduction of speed secures 
safety, does it not ?—I should think so. 

42,429. (Mr. Galt.) Should you consider it safe 
from your experience, to travel over these lines at a 
higher rate of speed than what is allowed by your 
instructions ?—No, I should not. 

42,430. Do you think that it is correctly stated in 
the book ?—I do. ~ 

42,431. You do not think that they would put down 
a certain rate of speed unless they considered that it 
should not be exceeded ?—No, I do not. 

42,432. Does any other matter occur to you to state 
to the Commission which you consider important in 
the working of the line >—Yes, there is, and that is 
the locking of the auxiliary signals with the sema- 
phores. 

42,433. (Chairman.) You suggest the locking of 
the auxiliary signals with the semaphores, but would 
not the same effect be produced if the rule was that 
the distant signal should be used for stopping trains 
as well as the home signal?—It would, if we could 
depend upon it, but we cannot without it is locked 
with the semaphore; we cannot depend upon it being 
done. I have seen several infringements of that rule, 
and orders have been given in some cases to use the 
auxiliary signal at danger when the semaphore is at 
danger. 

42,434. But that applies only to cases of emergency ? 
—In some cases it does. There are two or three cases 
that I might mention where it would be a very good 
rule to go by. There isa signal box, called the North 
Hall box, between Elsenham and Newport; it is fitted 
with a locking apparatus, whereby the signalman 
cannot lower his auxiliary without bis semaphore is 
lowered. 

42,435. Has that been worked satisfactorily ?— 
Decidedly. The signalman can lower his semaphore 
without lowering his auxiliary, but he cannot lower 
the auxiliary without first lowering his semaphore, 
and then we know when we see the auxiliary lowered, 
that the semaphore is right. 

42,436. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then it would appear that 
there is no use in having the semaphore ?—Yes, it is 
of every use; when we see the auxiliary at danger, 
we are supposed to stop and draw in the engine when 
it is “clear,” he can lower his semaphore but he can- 
not lower his auxiliary before he lowers his semaphore. 

42,437. (Chairman.) So that the auxiliary remains 
at danger to protect your train ?—Yes. 

42,438. Have you any difficulty with regard to the 
state of the engines ?—The difficulty is when we go 
out on the road the engines are not capable of per- 
forming their work, and we have to stop between 
stations and some places where the block-system is not 
in existence for the purpose of drawing the engine up 
and getting more steam into it. 

42,439. Does such an occurrence appear in your 
report of the journey ?—Not if we can avoidit. If 
we can put the time down to anything else, we do not 
put it down to the engine. 

42,440. If it was put down to the engine who would 
be blamed ?—I cannot tell that. 

42,441. Is the engine-driver supposed to be respon- 
sible for the engine ?—After he has taken it out of the 

ard. 

42,442. Is it not the engine-driver’s business to see 
before he starts that the engine is in such a condition 
that he will be able to work her ?—It is; but still he 
is given the engine to go and perform the journey, 
and if he did not make the attempt he would get into 
trouble. 

42,443. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you run any engines 
recently that have broken down in the midst of your 
journey or that have compelled you to stop for the 
purpose of getting up steam on an incline from being 
too heavy ?>—I have. 

42,444, Which engines ?—480 and 396. I will not 
be sure whether it is 1570 or 1580, one of those 
numbers. 

42,445. (Chairman.) Are you working all these 
yourself ?—At times. 
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42,446, On the occasions they broke down ?—Yes. 

42,447. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you put in your report 
of those days the break down ?—On only one occasion 
when I was obliged to do that, because the guard 
did. 

42,448. (Chairman.) What was the result ?— 
T heard no more about it. 

42,449. (Mr. Galt.) You say you were obliged to 
do it; why should you not do it of your own accord 
if such is the case ; why should you be obliged to 
do it ?—We like to screen our own department, if it 
is possible, and put the delays down to anything else. 

42,450. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you did not report the 
failure of the engines on the other two occasions, how 
could anybody know that they were unfit ?>—They 
would not know that without we told them. 

42,451. Do you know any cases where they have 
been told that the engine has failed, and it has been 
sent out again without anything being done to it ?— 
I do. 

42,452. In which case?—In the case of engine 
361. 

42,453. Did you take it out?—I did not. The 
driver who brought it home reported that the engine 
was not fit to go. 

42,454, Did it go out again?—It did. He made 
the report on Saturday night, and it went out on 
Monday morning. 

42,455. How long ago was that >—Really [ cannot 
tell, only, a few months. 

42,456. (Chairman.) Are you aware whether it was 
inspected between the times of coming in and going 
out ?—According to our ordinary rule it should have 
been, because the report was put in the book ; they 
are supposed to examine the engines every time they 
come in. 

42,457. (Mr. Ayrton.) At what station ?—Cam- 
bridge. 

42,458. (Mr. Galt,) Whose duty is it to examine 
the engine ?—The foreman on duty. 

42,459, (Earl of Belmore.) If you do not report 
that your engine has failed on a particular day, the 
foreman is not to blame for sending it out the next 
day ?—He would be to blame in sending it out in the 
first. instance. He sent it because he had nothing 
else to send; and it is an understood thing that those 
engines are not in a very good condition. 

42,460. Do you ever drive passenger trains ?— 
I do. 

42,461. When you have been driving passenger 
trains have you ever found an engine fail ?—-Not 
when J have been driving them. 

42,462. (Mr. Galt.) I do not understand why you 
should have any objection to report to your foreman 
that the engine is in a bad condition, When you 
come in why donot you tell him what is the matter 
with it, in order that it may be remedied ?—I do not 
think it necessary. 

42,468. (Chairman.) You do not think that de- 
sirable ?—I do not think it necessary, because they 
already know the condition, and are rather annoyed at, 
being troubled too much, 

42,464. (Mr. Ayrton.) At receiving the report ?— 
So often. 

42,465. (Chairman.) Have you any other sugges- 
tion to make which affects the safety of the traffic as 
regards men or passengers ?—I have with regard to 
the signals as to particular places where signals are 
erected. 

42,466. Have you seen any particular places where 
it is not easy to see the signals with sufficient clear- 
ness ?—I have. ly junction, Chatterton junction, 
Copper Mills junction, 

42,467. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you your time book 
with you ?—TI have. 8) 

42,468. Can you give the particulars of the days of 
your long working ?—No, I cannot; I have not that 
‘book. I have made some memorandums of hours 
I have been out. 

42,469, Cannot you give any particulars of the long 
working ?—I cannot recollect the dates now. 
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42,470..(Mr. Galt.) What was the longest timer — 
do you recollect, that you worked in any one week? 
—I have been out as inuch as 27 hours on a stretch, 

42,471. (Mr, Ayrton.) How often do you think — 
that has occurred during the last six months P= 
Ido not think it has occurred at all in the last six 
months, 

42,472, When did it occur last do you think ?—I 
believe it is about nine months ago since that stretch 
of work. 

42,473. Which is the next longest time that you 
think you have been out ?—I think about 18 hours 
—l15. 

42,474. How long ago is it since you were out 
15 hours ?-—About six weeks ago. 

42,475. What was the cause of that ?-—Traffie, 

42,476. No particular bad state of the weather ? 
—No. N 

42,477. Merely a sudden increase of traflic p—Yes, 

42,478. What did you do the next day after being 
out 18 hours ?—I believe I was on duty the next day, 
if I recollect rightly. 

42,479. What is the third occasion when you were 
out ?—Very often 15 and 14 hours, and so on. 

42,480. On these occasions, when you are out 14 
and 15 hours, are you on the line all the time, or do 
you go to places and wait and come back again P—On 
the line all the time. I may be put on a siding an 
hour at one place and 30 minutes at another. 

42,481. You are detained there ?—Shunting for 
passenger trains. - 

42,482. How many hours, according to your book 
time, do you take to run upon the whole ?—I am 
speaking now of specials ; they are not booked at all, 

42,483. The specials get a good deal of shunting 
because they stand in the way of the regular trains? 


Yes. 


42,484, You have to wait until you can go on 
again ?—Yes, 

42,485, And the work during the time is not so 
hard as if you were actually driving on all along the 
line ; it is mere loitering about ?—I would rather be 
driving on than standing about in a siding. 

42,486. As regards the actual attention you have to 
give, it is different?—We have to attend to our 
engine and other little jobs to keep the engine in 
going order, 

42,487. (Mr. Galt.) Has it happened that, you 
have ever been several consecutive days overworked, 
or is it merely’ oceasionally >—When we have two 
days long hours like that we are booked off the third. 

42,488. Are you paid for the third P—No, 

42,489. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are paid for long hours 
at a different rate P—As a rule. 

42,490. A day of long hours is shorter than the 
regular day, is it?—15 or 16 hours we would get a 
day and a. half for, 

42,491. How many long hours make a second day ? 
—According to the concessions of the directors eight 
lo is a day overtime, and 10 hours an ordinary 
day. 

42,492, You get two days ?——For twenty hours. 

42,498. (Mr. Galt.) You say according to the 
concession of the directors; are we to infer from 
that you are not, paid accordingly ?——Not as a rule. 

42,494, You say according to the concession of 
the directors you ought to be paid so and’so; are we 
to infer from that that you are not paid P—You are, 

42,495, How is that?—It is left to the option of 
a clerk in the office. peat “ea 

42,496. (Mr. Ayrton.) If you go on for 20 hours 
you are paid two days?—We might get two days, 
but 20 hours according to the arrangement should be 
two days and a quarter; but we generally get a day 
and three-quarters. 

42,497, (Mr. Galt.) Is there any misunderstanding 
as to the arrangement between you and the directors 
and the clerk who pays you?—I do not think there 
could be any misunderstanding, because there is the 
printed instructions, it tis . 
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42,498. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you are making long 
hours some days and are booked off other days, you, 
at the end of the week, get your six days pay ?—I 
have only been short of six days once. 

42,499. How was that once ?-—Because they would 
not let me work the time. 

42,500. Why ?—I cannot tell. 


LETS 


42,501. Have they ever refused to let you stay off 


when you complained that you were not able to go 
on ?—'They have complained about my staying off, but 
I stayed off when I felt that I was not fit to do the 
work. 

42,502. (Mr. Galt.) There is nothing else you 
would like to say on any subject ?—No. 


‘The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned for a short time. 


WiiuiAmM Kreme and WALTER JOSLIN examined. 
42,525. What are they using for ballast ?—They are W. Kemp and 


42,508. (Chairman to Kemp.) Do you both work 
on the same portion of the line ?—Yes. 

42,504. Through passenger trains P—Yes. 

42,505. Where from ?—From London to Norwich, 
by Ipswich to Norwich, that way. 

42,506. (Earl of Belmore.) 'That is by Colchester ? 
—Yes. 

42,507. (Chairman.) Do you’always go home to 
London ?—Yes. 

42,508. What is the length of hours you work 
generally f—14. 

42,509. Is that an ordinary thing or is it excep- 
tional ?—Some days shorter than that, but that is 
about the average time. 

42,510. Do you have a spare day ?—Every Sunday 
we get off, 

42,511. Do you find that the signals are in such a 
position that you can catch them with sufficient clear- 
ness ?—Some of them might be altered. 

42,512. Have you reported any that require altera- 
tion ?—I have to the superintendent of the signalmen, 
and I told him where they might be altered, and he 
said they had gone up and put flags there to see if we 
could see them better where I told them, and had 
made some alteration in some of them. 

42,513. (Lo Joslin.) Does your experience agree 
with that ?—Yes; that is the greater part of it. 

42,514. (To Kemp.) Is there any alteration that 
you think might be made for increasing the safety 
with regard to working the signals together ?>—I think 
it would be much better to work the home and the 
distant signals together. 

42,515. (Lo Joslin.) Do you agree with that ?— 
Yes, 

42,516. (To Kemp.) Have you any difficulty with 
regard to the state of the road on your portion ?—It is 
very moderate from Chelmsford to Ipswich, and like- 
wise from Haughley to Norwich. 

42,517. Does it give you uncertainty as to the 
safety >—It is better since the weather has been much 
drier. On account of so much wet it got very moderate. 
There is a bridge before you get to Stowmarket which 
is very moderate. 

42,518. (Earl of Belmore.) When you talk of the 
wet weather affecting the road, is that on account of 
the substance of the permanent way being clay ?—It 
gets bedded in the clay. 

44,519. That is not.the fault of the rails and the 

sleepers, but the material of the permanent way being 
clay ?—It keeps sinking down. 
. 42,520. (Mr. Galt.) Could that be remedied ?— 
When there is dry weather. It would be hardly 
safe to raise it in wet weather. It would make it 
worse. 

42,521. The only effective way to remedy it would 
be to raise the road ?—Yes; altogether, and then put 
plenty of good sharp ballast underneath to keep it 
right up. 

42,522. Is that the only part of the road that is in 
that state ?—That is the only part. I run over by 


that ‘way, and from Ely to Norwich is about the 


same. 
42,523. (Earl of Belmore.) Is that through the fen 
country at, all >—Yes. . . 

42,524. Does that get waterlogged in the same 
way ?—It is rather in a bad way on account of so 
much wet. It was all over flood between Layton 
Heath and Melton Hill. They are repairing it now,— 
raising the road and| reballasting it. | 


getting the ballast off the common there. 

42,526. Is it this sort of clay that gets waterlogged? 
—lIt is more sandy clay, where it will almost keep 
dry when you get it well underneath. 

42,527. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think this wearing 
of the road is due to the excessive wet of this par- 
ticular year ?—Yes. 

42,528. (Earl of Belmore.) Did you ever notice it 
before ?—Not in such bad condition as it has been in 
this year. 

42,529. (Chairman.) Do you run over the portion 
between Ely and March?—Yes. We started to run 
there last week. We have only been there within 
these last five or six years. 

42,530. (Mr. Galt.) Will the road you speak of 
require to be raised to make it independent of the 
wet ?—It will make it a far better road than now to 
get it up out of this wet soil. 

42,531. They are doing that now ?—Yes; they are 
doing that now. 


42,532. (Chairman.) Is your speed limited by 


order on any portions of the line ?—It is from 
Ipswich to Norwich by that way. 

42,533. Is that where the line is undergoing re- 
pair ?—It is not undergoing repair on the Eastern 
Union yet. I have heard the sub-inspector say he 
would make a start as soon as the dry weather came 
in. 
42,534. Do you have any difficulty from men being 
in charge of the signal-boxes without having sufficient 
learning or experience?—-No; I have never been 
troubled with any of them. 

42,535. As to firemen, do you find that they are 
sufficiently up to the work to give you proper assist- 
ance >—Yes. 

42,536. (To Joslin.) Does your experience tally 
with that ?—I have no fault to find with them. 

42,537. (To Kemp.) Have you any suggestion to 
make with regard to any point where you think an 
alteration is required for increasing the safety of the 
work ?—No; unless with regard to some of the home 
signals, I think there might be an alteration made 


in some of them. You can sometimes see the home - 


signal first, and sometimes the back signal and not 
the home signal until you get right on to it. 

42,538. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the one you have 
most difficulty in seeing >—There is one at Elsenham 
on the up journey, where you cannot see the home 
signal until you get nearly on the station. 

42,539. How far ?—About half way in between 
the back and the home signal. 

42,540. That would be about 400 yards ’—Yes. 

42,541. (Earl of Belmore.) What is the cause of 
that—a bend in the line ?—Yes, and so many trees, 
indeed it will be worse too by and by when the trees 
get full in leaf. ; 

eal You think the trees should be cut down ? 
—Yes. 

42,543. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever spoken about 
that to your superintendent ?—Yes, and have got 
them cut down at Shelford, and we can see the signals 
much better. 

42,544. If the distant signal is at danger you of 
course have your train well in hand?—-We have to 
pull up as soon as possible. 

42,545. Therefore you would be going at a slow 
rate to the home signal?—Yes, until we see it 
properly. 
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42,546. (Chairman.) We are to understand that 
the difficulty you find is when the distant signal is 
not at danger and the home signal is?—Yes. _ 

49,547. (To Joslin.) What is your experience as 
to that ?--The difficulty is when the distant signal 
is working improperly. 

42,548. (Earl of Belmore.) Is that from an im- 
perfection in the distant signal, or from what other 
cause ?—It is the weather. They tell us the man 
who works the signals has the power to alter it. 

42,549. In what respect ?—In respect of making 
them shorter or longer. 

(Kemp.) They have an adjusting screw, and can 
lengthen them or shorten them as they like. 

42,550. (Mr. Ayrton to Joslin.) It it the rule, as 
you understand it, if there is anything blocking the 
station within the semaphore, that it is the duty of 
the signalman to put the auxiliary signal to danger ?>— 
It should be at danger, that is the way we understand 
it. 

42,551. Have you known occasions when the sig- 
nalman has forgotten or omitted to put the auxiliary 
signal at danger, although there is something blocking 
within the semaphore signal ?—Well, chance times 
he might have, still we never have had an accident, 
or anything of that. 

42,552. Have you ever known a case where from 
your being able to stop your train you had avoided 
running into something on the line within the sema- 
phore ?—I do not know particularly for that. 

42,553. (Chairman to Kemp.) When you said the 
way of working ought to be that the auxiliary signal 
should be at danger if there was anything obstructing 
the line at the station, did you mean that you think 
it ought to be the rule, or that it is the rule that such 
should be done ?—-The signal should be up. 

42,554. (Mr. Ayrton to Joslin.) Do you understand 
that to be the rule of working ?—Most decidedly. 

42,555. (Chaurman.) In what case do you find the 
home signal is at danger and the auxiliary not at 
danger ?—We can see it every day. It was only the 
day before yesterday I found that. In fact I shut off 
steam and was prepared to stop, and when I could 
see the other one it was all right. 

42,556. You consider the company’s rules quite 
correct in this matter, only that they are not worked 
out ?—It is the way the signal is worked. 

(Kemp.) I think the rules are perfectly right, but 
the signals do not work according to the rules. 

42,557. (Mr. Galt to Kemp.) It is through a 
mechanical imperfection ?— There seems so much 
gearing about them that the auxiliaries will not run 
out with the one wire. 

42,558. It is not the fault of the signalman, but it 
is through a mechanical imperfection that they will 
not work ?—Not at all times. 

42,559. (Chairman.) You mean it is the duty of 
the signalman to see that the wires are tightened and 
slackened as they require?—Yes, according to the 
weather. 

(Joslin.) At several places they have two distant 
signals, you can only see one at the time, and the 
men at the station cannot see them at all. 

42,560. (Mr. Galt to Joslin.) Whatever the cause 
may be, you think it should be remedied ?—Most de- 
cidedly. 

(Kemp.) I think it is the signalman’s duty when he 
finds his signal out of order, if he has got an instru- 
ment to put it in order, to do so. 

42,561. (Earl of Belmore to Kemp.) Supposing the 
signal is round a curve, and he cannot see it, how is 
he to know that it is not working ?—The driver of 
the next train down would let him know. 


(Joslin.) I stopped myself some time since and told © 


the man, and he said to me, “ There is my repeater 
that tells me it is right, and I shall not alter it.” 

42,562. (Mr. Galt to Joslin.) There must be 
something wrong in the machinery ?—He had a 
repeater in his box, he said, that shows which of them 
isup. Isaid “The further one is more down than 
up ;” and he said, “TI shall not alter it.” 
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42,563, Have you ever spoken to the superinten- 


dent about this apparent irregalarity in the working ? 
—No, we hardly see him; he is a man that would not 
condescend to say much to us. 

42,564.’ What reason have you to say he would not 
condescend to say much to you? Is it not your duty 
in the first place to complain to him, and his in the 
second place to remedy whatever may be wanting ? 
What reason have you for saying that he would not 
condescend to speak to you?—We do not think of 
saying much to him, 

42,565. Have you ever made a complaint ?—No. 
What complaint we have made we put in a book when 
we get home, and that is copied. 

(Kemp.) It is copied and sent to London. 

42,566. (Mr. Galt to Kemp.) Has there been no 
notice taken of these complaints ?—There have been 
a lot of alterations in the signals where we reported 
them, where we could not see them. 

42,567. (Chairman.) They have been put in 
better order ?—They have been put in better order 
lately. 

42,568, (Mr. Galt.) That shows that your remon- 
strances have been attended to, as they have remedied 
the faults you complain of ?—They are far better 
now than ever they were before. 

42,569. (Earl of Belmore.) Is it the practice on 
the Great Eastern line for an inspector to travel about 
occasionally on the engine to see that the signals work 
properly ?—We have a travelling inspector now. 


42,570. Has that been long the case?—No, only — 


since these new signals have been put. 

42,571. Is he generally driving about somewhere 
every day ?—Yes, either up or down; I generally see 
him. 

42,572. (Chairman.) Do you find that any of 
your engine springs break occasionally ?—I have had 
springs break. 

42,573. What is the cause of that ?—I cannot tell; 
sometimes there is a great deal of difference in the 
temper of the steel and the way it is put together. 

42,574, (Earl of Belmore.) Have you ever been in 
a serious accident >—No. 

42,575. (To Joslin.) Have you?—No, 1 have had 
three or four collisions with goods trains, but nothing 
serious. 

42,576. (Mr. Galt to Kemp.) Are your engines 
powerful engines for this work ?—Yes, 

42,577. And kept in good order ?—Yes. 

42,578. (Earl of Belmore.) That is passenger 
engines >—Yes. 

42,579. (Chairman.) As regards the speed, do 
you find that sometimes owing to want of time you 
have a difficulty in keeping down to the limited speed 
in certain places ?—No, I do not find any difficulty in 
that. 

42,580. You do not:lose time by it?—No, when 
we are limited to run we are bound to lose the time 
we are limited to run at. 

42,581. You do not find that you get blamed for 
losing the time ?—No, it is stated in our books, 

42,582. (Mr. Galt.) With regard to your break 
power, is it sufficient ?—Only the ordinary breaks, not 
sufficient. 

42,583. Can you bring your train up in quick 
time do you think ?—It all depends upon what is the 
incline, whether it is up or down. : 

42,584. What time can you bring it up in on the 
worst descending gradient ?—On some parts it will 
take us a mile to bring it up. 

42,585. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is without the assis- 
tance of the guard?—With the assistance of the 
guard on a nasty greasy day with a drizzling rain ; 
that makes a lot of difference in the stopping of a 
train. ; 

42,586. At what speed are you going then?— 
Perhaps about 45 miles an hour. 

42,587. How many carriages would you have?— 
About 12 coaches. 

42,588. How many brakes in the whole train ?— 
Two guards’ brakes and my own. 
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42,589. In those cases is there a difficulty in the 
guard hearing the signal immediately to put on the 
brake ?—We have communication with the guards. 

42,590. By cord ?—By cord; and likewise when 
we see anything in front of us we blow the whistle 
sharp three times to draw the guard’s attention. 

42,591. Do you mean when you get the brakes all 
on it takes a mile ?—Sometimes you can stop in half 
a mile ; it depends on the weather. 

42,592. In bad weather ?—In bad weather I think 
a mile on some part of the roads. 

42.593. With all the brakes on ?—Yes, with all the 
brakes on. 

42,594. Is that with a falling gradient ?—Yes. 

42,595. A bank ?—Yes. 

42,596. What sort of a fall ?—Some of our inclines 
are 1 in 59 and 60, and the like of that. 

42,597. What part of the line is that ?—That is on 
the East Suffolk line, Norwich and Hast Suffolk. 

42,598. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever been in a train 
in whieh a continuous brake is used ?—No; I have 
never been in one of those. 

42,599. I do not mean working the train, but as a 
passenger ?—I have never been a passenger in one of 
them. 

42,600. You would consider it a great advantage in 
driving to have a break under your own centrol ?— 
Yes. I think the guard should be a little responsible 
as well. : 

42,601. You would like to have it, as you are 
mainly responsible ?—I should like to have a little of 
the control of it. 
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42,602. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you ever had a brake 
on your engine ?—No, only my tank engines. 

42,603. (Mr. Galt.) Has the brake power been 
extended of late? Is there any additional break 
power?—Just on the Enfield and Walthamstow 
branches. 

42,604. Not on the main line ?—No, not on the 
main line. 

42,605. (Chairman.) Haye you any other sugges- 
tions you wish to make on any point as far as safety 
is concerned ?—T think the guards should be made 
a little more responsible than what they are at this 
time—the guards that are working the brake. 

42,606. (Mr. Galt.) In what way ?—If the super- 
intendent was to take it up and fine them when they 
happen to over-shoot a station, that would make 
them a little more careful next time. 

42,607. Does that often happen with you ?—No ; 
we look out and keep our train under our command ; 
but I have heard of such cases. 

42,608. It has not happened in your own case? 
—No. 

42,609. Has the guard the main control over your 
trains ?—-They do not hold the guard responsible at 
all. I think they should hold him responsible. He 
has a 10-ton brake and should be responsible. 

42,610. Do you say that in case of any accident 
that all the blame is laid on you, although the guard 
does not use his brake or does not use it in sufficient 
time ?—We cannot always say when he does use it. 

42,611. The main point is that you require more 
brake-power under your control ?—Yes, under our 
control. 


* The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Joun Hoiper examined. 


42,612. (Chairman.) Are you the foreman of the 
yard at Cambridge ?—Yes. , 

42,618. Have any alterations been made with 
regard to the signals ?—Since I have been there ? 

42,614. Yes ?—A great many. 

42,615. Within the last six months ?—There have 
been no new signals in that time. 

42,616. Have you had any suggestions from the 
men as to the signals being in such a position as that 
they could not work with safety >—There have been 
one or two on the main road where the lines cross one 
another, at the junctions. 

42.617. Has that been presented to the proper 
authorities >—We have spoken of it several times. 

42.618. (Mr. Ayrton.) To whom ?—-To the station- 
master. 

42,619. Is it your business to represent it to the 
station-master or to the superintendent ?—Everything 
we have to say goes through the station-master, and 
he represents it 10 the superintendent. 

42,620. (Chairman.) You cunsider from your ex- 
perience that there should be such alterations ?—Yes, 
the signals are much wanted there to save the pilot 
from running by. 

42,621. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there any other defects 
in the station arrangements that are likely to produce 
danger ?—It is very badly lighted at Cambridge. 

42,622. So that where it is dark you cannot do the 
work sufficiently, do you mean?—We have not a 
lamp in the yard ; only the one we carry in our hands. 
There are no lamps at all. 

49,623. (Mr. Galt.) Have you spoken to the 
station-master about that ?—Lots of times. 

42,624. Has anything been done P—No. . 

42,625. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you had any accidents 
occur from people working in the dark ?>—Yes, and in 
daytime too." aren 

42,626. Why have you had accidents in the day- 
time lately ?—A little through the man’s neglect at 


times. We have had a lot of boards that cover the 
point rods that work the signals. We had a shunter 
that got killed through them. They stand a little 
high, and he in running round that truck kicked 
against them and fell across the rails. 

42,627. (Chairman.) Was that his own fault ?—It 
would be in running round. He was on the left-hand 
side, and he could not show a signal on account of the 
bridge. The bridge was not wide enough for him, 
and he was obliged to go the other side. 

42,628. Was it necessary that he should show a 
signal ?—He might have called his man back. 

42,629. Could any alteration have been made to 
prevent the accident ?—Another arch in the bridge. . 

42,630. Was there anything to prevent his going 
on the other side of the train to give the signal where 
he would have had more room ?—Our signal box is 
close to the bridge. If you are on one side of the 
train, and there is a down train running, you have 
only the six feet to stand in under the bridge, and the 
wevther being a little foggy within the bridge, it is 
always wet and never clear of steam, you are bound 
to come the other side to get the signalman to hear 
what pair of points is to be moved. 

42,631. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it generally necessary 
for this man to run over those boxes to do his duty, 
to give the signal to the engine at the bridge ?—He 
must either do that or delay the traffic. 

42,632. Is it often necessary to do that ?—Yes. 

42,638. Then the man who wants to give the signal 
has to go with care or else he will tumble ?—Yes. 

42,634. If he isin a hurry he is apt to tumble >— 
Yes. , 

42,635. (Mr. Galt.) And he must either delay the 
traffic or go over that way ’-—Yes, to call the attention 
of the signalman. 

42,636. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any other object 
in the yard which you think occasions danger ?>—I do 
not know anything else. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. JACOB HEARNSHAW examined,® 


42,637. ( Chairman.) ‘Are you an inspector of the 
permanent, way ?>—Sub-inspector. 

42,638. On what portion of the line ?—From N or- 
wich to Haughley Junction—33 wa junction 
to lower junction. 

42,639. Do you inspect between Haughley and 
March ?—No, Norwich and Haughley Junction. 

42,640. ‘Are you. repairing any of the bridges on 
that section ?—The Bury Road arch, between Diss 
and Mellis. 

42,641. You are repairing that >—Yes. 

42,642. Are there any other bridges where the 
speed has to be limited ?—Not on my ; district. The 
speed is limited to five miles up and down at this 
bridge, passing the bridge. It.is. the high turnpike 
road bridge. 

42,643. (Mr. Ayrton.) You pass: under. it at the 
rate of five miles an hour ?—Yes. 

42,644. Why is that ?—On account of the re-build- 
ing of the wall that gave way at the back of the 
springing of the arch. 

42,645. That is temporary ?—Yes, during the con- 
struction of the new wall. 

42,646. (Earl of Belmore.) Since these heavy 
rains lately is there any part of your road in bad 
order ?>—It has been. When the water was at Leyton 
Heath, all traffic came on to. my district, and likewise 
when the Lowestoft branch was flooded. I had double 
traffic over. my district; and mine being an old line, 

this extra traffic made ‘the road in. bad repair for a 
certain time. 

42,647. How do you mean it made the road in bad 
repair ? Did it affect the rails ?~-There was so much 
snow and rain, and with the heavy traffic continually 
running night and day, and all the heavy coal tratlic 
from Peterborough, we could not keep the road in the 
repair it had been kept in. 

42,648. (Mr. Galt.) Is it in a hollow ?—No. It 
is a good district for that. 

42,649. If it is in a good district why should it be 
affected more than any other part?—-It was heavy 
traffic and bad weather. 
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42; 650.. (Karl of : oe What . effect had. the 
heavy traffic on the road P—On the, formation ? Pi 
(42,651, What is. that '—-The ballasting. é 

42,652. Not, the.rails?—No; it was not the rails 
that..gave way, but: the formations as we call it.» The 
water squeezed. upwards. You could. see the clay. 
squeeze up from under the sleepers in some places... 

42,653.. (Chairman.) Are the sleepers rotten in 
many parts ?—Not to any great extent. 

42,654. (Mr. Galt.) To some extent ?—It is an 
old Tone The line has been open from Norwich to 
Haughley junction going on for 27 years. 

42,655. Have many of the sleepers been renewed ? 
—A, great quantity of new, sleepers. have been. put 
in within the last 20 years. “We have been, in the 
general way of repair, using a quantity of sleepers. 

42,656. At what rate do trains run over an arch- 
way ?—At this time at 30 miles per hour over my 
district. 

42,657. I mean in summer time—not this time ?— 
Last summer about 40 miles was the speed, 

42,658. Was there a limit to the speed ?—37 miles 
was the speed they had to maintain over my district. 

42,659. Was there a limit by order of the super- 
intendent ?—From the wet weather. 

42,660. At.the time of good weather Fs $ 
37 miles was the limited speed. ‘They were not to 
exceed that. That was the speed they had to main- 
tain last summer time over my district ; 31 miles from 
Haughley junction to Norwich Victoria... 

42,661. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was the limit of 30 miles 
an hour of which you have spoken given in conse- 
quence of your representing that the road was getting 
weak ?—Yes; on account of the wet weather and the 
heavy traffic—extra traffic—which was put on the 
road. 

42,662. (Chairman.) Before the time when, owing 
to the floods, there was this double or treble. traffic, 
was there any difficulty as to the siate of the road ?-— 
Not the slightest ; no complaints from drivers, or any 

one. They. had to maintain the 37 miles per hour. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Grorce Kim examined. 


42,663. (Chairman.) Are you station-master at 
Cambridge ?—Yes. 

42,664. How long have you held that, position ?— 
Three years. 

42,665. Have you the control of all the arrange- 
ments for working the traffic in the yard and the 
station ?—Yes. 

42,666. Have you had any suggestions made about 
the alteration of any of the signals in the yard or near 
the yard ?—We have had several altered and improved 
in the yard, 

42,667. Have you had any suggestions from the 
men which are not yet carried out?—In what 
respect ? 

42,668. As to the alteration of the signals; es- 
pecially the one at the Newmarket crossing ?—Do 
you mean making new signals? 

42,669. Yes; or altering those existing, with a 
view of increasing the safety ?’—There has been a 
suggestion made for a shunting signal to be put. up 
there when the engines are shunting, but the shunting 
is performed by hand signals, 

42,670. How long ago was that suggestion inade? 
—I should think it would be seven or eight months 
ago. 

42,671. Do you not think it is desirable ?—The 
matter was looked into and, fully gone into by the 
district, superintendent and others, and they had the 
affair under consideration whether'a signal should. be 


' put up, but owing to the shunting up and down the 


sidings, and that where the signal would be, it would 
do very well for starting, but to continue the: signal 
would not give any greater safety, because when the 


signalman requires the line free, he orders the driver 
specially to stop. It was not done. 

42,672. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there not some difficulty 
in using these hand-signals in consequence of one 
truck or an engine getting in the way of the other ?— 
No; not as regards the signalman giving the men the 

signals. . The signalman allows the ‘shunting-engine to 

perform shunting as long as he wishes, but when; he 
wants it out of the way he signals accordingly. ‘He 
will have to give them the signal to stop, and he does 
not allow any train to come near the junction when he 
has.a train signalled as coming, but he keeps the line 
clear, and. allows it .to. pass when the Hine is all 
clear. 

42,673. Is there not,a danger of the engine A 
up and only seeing the hand-signal at a short dla be: 
so as to be difficult, to stop ot think not, 

42,674. Was not, the ground on which the com- 
plaint was, made that they were always in danger of 
running into these trucks ? Was. that the point raised ? 
—Yes ; ancy thought a signal would be better for 
them. 

42,675. if nothing has been done, does not the 
danger still remain ?—Of course if ‘they consider it is 
a, danger it would remain ;. but a signal.would not. be 
a. greater safety, I think, for. the shunting, because 
there are So many sidings to go in and out that they 
might. go past.one-signal and not see it. 

42,676. (Mr. Galt.) Do you think that there 
nothing dangerous in the present state of affairs in the 
yard?—lI think not. 

42,677. (Mr. Ayrton.) With reference to the winter 
months especially, what arrangement is there for seeing 
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-how the: work is done in the yard ?—There are all the 
red and white lights, a white light for all right, a green 
one for caution, and a red one for danger. 

42,678. Are not the middle ways between the rails 
somewhat interrupted, the levels of them ?—Yes ; 
there is a slight twist in the line by the signals, but it 
would be worse with a lamp. 

42,679, Is not the ground interrupted by the number 
of signal works cased in with wood ?—'They lie on the 
‘ground. 

42,680. Is not the ground somewhat interrupted by 
the casing of the signals >—That is at Hill’s Road and 
not at Newmarket crossing, the signals and crossings 
extend so far. That is the only place where we have 
not the patent leverage, and we work the signals on 
the old system there. 

42,681. Then the other portion of the line ?—The 


other is Hill’s Road. ‘There there is a lot of leverage, 


and that is cased in with wood. 

42,682. Are not people liable to tumble over these 
wooden things in) the necessity of running or going 
about quickly from’ one place to ‘the other ?>—For 
those used to it it is nicer for them to run on the top 
of it, because it is all level.’ It is better than if the 
rods were left open. . 

42,683. Is not that a reason why the yard. itself 
should be lighted up where there are these inequalities 
in the ground ?—As regards lighting the yard up the 
shunters carry lamps themselves, and can see as they 
runi along where they are going. 

- 42,684. Have you had complaints made of people 
stumbling in ‘consequence of the various: obstructions 
on the ground ?—+We had a shunter killed. He was 
trying to do more‘than’he could.) He was trying to 
run along to get round the‘ trucks that were shunting, 
and it is ‘supposed ‘that he kicked against: something 
and fell down under the trucks. . 

42,685.%1s that the only case that: has’ occurred 
during all the time you have been in the--yard ?—That 
is tiga only one of: stumbling. «One ‘shunter had his 
foot injured. He went in to couple some trucks, and 
coming out he stumbled against the metals and fell 
down and hurt his toes, but he died through it. : 

42,686. Are those the only two accidents that have 
occurred since you have been there ?—We have had 
three. 

42,687. What was the third ?—The third was soon 
after i came here. Another shunter was up at this 
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junction: at: Hill’s Road, and: his engine was coming 


back from: the North Western yard, and he stepped 
into one road, and called out to the signalman. to let 
the pilot back into another road, but the signalman did 
not hear the poor fellow call out what road, and let it 
on the main road where he was standing, and he was 
not: looking or taking care to see where the pilot was 
coming, and it knocked the poor fellow down and run 
over his leg, and it was amputated, and he died. 

42,688. Have there been any other injuries not 
attended with death in the yard, while you have been 
in charge ?/—No, I do not remember any others. 

42,689. Do we understand that the arrangements are 
left as they are at the Newmarket station as the 
deliberate opinion of the superintendent and officers of 
the company that it is the safest way of working the 
traffic >——Yes. They intend to make great alterations 
there when they alter the station. I expect they will 
make a double station of it. 

42,690. Entirely re-arrange it ?—Yes, entirely re- 
arrange it. 

42,691. (Chairman.) Do you know whether the 
measurements and plans have been got out for that ?— 
Yes, Ihave seen the’plans. When they doubled the 
line they made the plans. 

42,692. (Mr. Galt.) In the meantime do you think 
there is no necessity for altering the yard ?—I think 
not. ‘The worst part is where the bridge crosses the 
rails, that. is the darkest.part, the darkness of the 
bridge, and the engine and trains running in there 
cause the smoke to pour down. 

42,698. Have you ever represented to your superiors 
that it is desirable to have.it better lighted ?—No, I 
have not as regards the lighting. 

42,694. Nor. with regard to the change Mea has 
been suggested there ?—As. regards the signals, I 
have put that forward for their consideration. I may 
take this opportunity of adding, that the single lines 
which, were veferred to on the occasion when I was 
formerly examined have been doubled, and there are 
new signals with, all, the, latest appliances at each 
station... 

42,695. Was that in consequence of any recom- 
mendation from you as far as you are aware ?>—No, 
it had been recommended a long while. 

42,696. Before you were up in London on. that 
occasion ?>—Yes. 


Mr. Joun BALLocy examined. 


42,697. ( Chairman.) What is; your position on 
the Great Eastern Railway at the Cambridge Station ? 
—I am locomotive foreman at Cambridge and. the 
district. 

42,698. Over, what duigheiot ?—~-Wisbeach, . March, 
Huntingdon, Bury, Sudbury, and as far as "Stortford 
this way, and Saffron Walden. 

42,699. Have you to travel over the district dal 
have to go round the district and visit every station 
once a month. 

42,700. Do you know the'road between Haughley 
and March ?—I have travelled it many: times. 

42,701. Did any one of your engines go off the 
road there some time ago on a, bridge, a tank engine ? 
—There was an engine went off the road, but the 
foreman at March got the engine on the toad: without 
my going to the accident. 

‘42,702. What was, the cause of it?—I cannot say. 
It' got off the road at. some points I understand, but it 
was got on again: ‘long: before I 'got there... It was all 
cleared away before L got down. . 

42,703. Do you inspect the engines halen’ they go 
out for running or your foreman?—The foreman. I 
have two, one: at aight: and one during the day, to 
inspect every engine, and. the driver has: toy Pine 
the engine, and sign’ his name for it. iy 

42,704, Have any complaints been made by the 
foremen or: drivers of engines as to their not, being in 
sufficient order 2--If ae have anything to, complain 


of they come to, me and I determine whether the 
engine is to go.or not. 


42,705. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you had any such 
complaints within the last 12 months P—My attention 
was called yesterday to a ease where there was one 
spring bad in an engine, and I was asked whether I 
would allow her to go, and I said “ No, I will not 
allow it.” 

42,706. Have you had any other complaints ?— 
From the drivers ? 

42,707. Yes, that the engines are not in proper 
condition ?—The drivers do not complain to me person- 
ally. They complain to the running shed foreman, 
and we keep a book in. which all complaints are entered, 
and the running shed foreman has to appoint a man, 
let him be a boiler maker or a copper-smith for a 
brass tube or a copper pipe, to do this class of work 
and sign his name, and the engine is examined before 
it is allowed to go out. 

42,708. Have you heard of any cases during the 
last twelve months of an engine failing on the road in 


‘consequence of showing some weakness or defect >— 


I have had many inepaness. 

42,709. (Chairman.) Will you describe . the 
causes of any of these occurrences ?—So far.as the 
boiler tubes are concerned, there is an accumulation 
of sediment, lime and earthy matters that collect closest 
to the fire, and it sometimes gets blocked: up with dirt. 
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It isadeposit from the water. A tube may get broken 
and begin to leak, and stop your engine on the road. 
42,710. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that has 
oceurred more often in the engines that go out at 
Cambridge or in your district than is usual with 
I have a list every month of the 


engines ‘—No. 
I run 68 daily ; and 


number of engines that I run. 


in proportion, I think, out of the whole of the seven: 


districts we have on the line, we are not the best but 
we are the second. We have been the best. We have 
less failures than any other. I think there are almost 
always about five worse than me. 

42,711. Five districts ?—Yes. 

42,712. Do you know anything of the general 
amount of failure on other railways ?--No. 

42,713. You are not acquainted with them ?—No. 

42,714. You do not know whether your failures 
would be more or less than on lines generally ?—I do 
not know. 

42,715. You only compare within your own dis- 
tricts >—Yes. 

42.716. Your own system ?—Yes. 

42,717. When you receive these reports from the 
men do you encourage them to make the reports or 
discourage them ?—I report the case myself whether 
the man reports it or not. If he does not report a 
case and fails on the road from any cause, I send for 
the man, bring him into my office, and say, “ State 
this case to me.” I write it down, and read it out, 
and then say to him, “ Will you sign that.” They do 
not like to fail, because if a man fails four or five 
times in a month he thinks there is some disgrace 
connected with it, so that they would not report it if 
they could help it; but I do not discourage them. 

42,718. Do you endeavour to impress upon them 
the importance of reporting to you all failures of 
engines ? Is there any such instruction given about 
reporting ?--If I know of anything that happens on 
the line and it is not reported in their day’s working, 
I make inquiries about it. The engineman has a 
ticket which gives the station he starts from and 
anything that may occur on the journey. If he gets 
in to time and anything happens to him, he will, if he 
can, get out of it, and say nothing about it on his 
ticket; but if I come to know of it, I send for him 
and ask him the cause of this, and he says, “ I got in to 
time, and I did not think it necessary.” 

42,719. Do you impress upon him that he should 
make the report ?—That he should make it to me. 
If an engine comes in from Cambridge, from London 
or from any other place to Cambridge, and works the 
train into time, and there is anything wrong with the 
engine his duty is to put it into the book, and ‘that 
would be rectified before the engine goes out. If he 
does not do so I blame him for it. 

42,720. Do you happen to know sufficient of the 
engines by number to tell us whether anything has 
occurred with reference to engine No. 396 ’—She 
broke a tube last week. I have now been in Cam- 
bridge about 16 months, 396 had a set of second-hand 
tubes ; they were good tubes, but the ends were cut 
off, and they were pieced to lengthen them up ;to their 
proper length in June last. I sent a casualty sheet up 
to-day to the superintendent’s office about a burst tube. 
I cut off a piece of the end and sent it up to London. 
I know her tubes are getting thin, but it is through 
this accumulation of coke, this deposit of lime and 
earthy matter that collects close to the fire. 

42,721. You consider that she is a weak engine at 
this moment ?—At that particular spot. There are 
others that have burst tubes that are sound when 
there is no deposit, but you cannot get in to gee. 

42,722. You have her under observation as an 
engine requiring attention ?—Most decidedly. 

42,723. Do you know anything about engine 430 ? 
— Yes. 

42,724. What is the matter with her ?—She is a 
good engine and has new tubes; but the tubes that 
are in this engine, although they are new, I have com- 
plained about. They began to break off when the 
engine was perfectly new. The mixture of the metal 
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has all to do with it. 
tubes. . 

42,725. (Mr. Galt.) Are the engines generally 
under your care good working engines and in good 
order ?—The engines are kept up in good order and 
safe, equal to any I think on any part of our system. — 

42,726. As compared with other systems ?—I can- 
not tell about other systems. 

42,727. You have experience of course of other 
companies ?—I was 16 years on the Caledonian Rail- 
way, and I have been 19 years and over on this. 

42,728. Comparing the engines on this dine with 
those on the Caledonian, would you say that they were 
in equal good order?—The working parts of the 
engines, the boilers, are equally as strong; the wheels 
and axlesand springs are as good ; but unfortunately 
we run through a part of the system here where we 
get » quantity of lime in our water, and the greatest 
difficulty we have to contend with on account of that 
is to keep our boilers clean. 

42,729. Do you have often to get new boilers >— 
No. We do not require to get new tubes, but to pull 
them out as soon as they begin to show symptoms of 
bulging down inside. We infer from that at once 
that there is an accumulation of sediment that has 
settled round and will not allow the water to get 
down to the tube, causing the tube to get heated, and 
then all the tin that is in the brass tube gets run out 
and down it comes and gets burst. 

42,730. Would it require a long time to put the 
tubes in thorough repair ?-—Perhaps there are 220 
tubes in a boiler, and it would take a man three days 
to take them out, and a coppersmith three days to 
repair and three days to put them in. That is done 
regularly every year. On many lines they do not 
take them out only once in three years, but we take 
them out every year. 

42,731. That is in consequence of the character of 
the water ?—Yes. 

42,732. How many engines have you under your 
care ?—68. 

42,733. What do consider the life of an engine in 
fair ordinary work ?—A_ good locomotive boiler, well 
made and sound, should run 20 years. A set of tubes 
will run four years, some more and some less; it 
depends on the class of work. If it is heavy work 
and hard pulling, the tubes get done and will not 
stand the pressure, and then you pull them out and 
renew the tubes and the boiler is not done then. 
‘That may be done five times in the lifetime of a boiler. 
The fire-box has to be renewed about every seven 
years. The copper fire-box in the inside of the 
outside shell of the fire-box has to be renewed about 
every four years. (Corrected. Vide Questions 48,440- 


It is in the manufacture of .the’ ‘ 


42,734, Would you say the engines on your line 
are in 2 dair average working order ?—Yes, they are 
in a fair average working order. We have some 
better and some that are put to a class of work, such 
as shunting in the yard and knocking about. We do 
not mind so much about a tube bursting; it only 
empties. When the engine is done for long road 
work we put her on a shunting job. 

42,735. (Chairman.) You have had occasion to 
suspend men sometimes ?—Yes. 

42,736. Was Tait one of the witnesses whom you 
have had to suspend for refusing to go-on duty ?— 
Perhaps; Ido not know the case exactly, but they 
are suspended. I got one suspended yesterday. 

42,737. For refusing to go on duty in particular 2— 
He was suspended for refusing to go on duty. Ifa 
man is booked on the list at night, he should give 
notice. I cannot be supposed to go and get 160 men 
in 24 hours. The duty list is put up for their 
guidance, and if they see nothing against it at night 
and come next day and do not come on duty, that is 
what we suspend them for. We keep a boy night and 
day to call them. If he calls at the house and knocks 
at the door and gets an answer back from the man 
“all right,” ifhis engine does not go out to time I 
have a complaint about it from the traffic department, 
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and Mr. Kimm will report that against me to his 
superintendent, and it will come to mine, as to this 
engine not being out in time. 

42,738. We are not to suppose that when Tait 
was suspended if was under such circumstances ?>— 
I do not recollect the circumstances. 

42,739, Supposing a man tries to leave the station 
after returning from a trip, when there is pressure of 
work ?—We never compel a man to go. They volun- 
teer to go to make the time, and I have stopped them 
and would not let them go. 

42,740. (Mr. Galt.) What is the longest time that 
your men go?—We book them according to our time 
table. ‘The time table is my guide. I make out my 
running according to that. I book from March to 
London and from London to March, that is 12 hours, 
a day and a quarter, from Cambridge to Peterborough 
and back. They go down in two hours and up in two 
hours, that is féur. From Bury to Cambridge and 
Cambridge to Haughley and back, and after then at 
8 in the afternoon, I book the Huntingdon man in 
at 7 in the morning and he runs 24 miles a day, but 
does the intermediate work. The Ely and Sutton 
men are relieved once a week. ‘They have a day off 
once a week independent of this. The long hours 
they had at one time was about 17 hours. I have 
stopped that and have two sets of men doing that now. 
I think there have been three different ways tried to 
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work it and this is the fourth way we are now working 
ab present. , 

42,741. What do you say is the longest time ?>— 
17 hours. We have a better staff of men working the 
trains now. 

42,742. What is your longest time now ?—It de- 
pends on circumstances altogether. 

42,743. ‘Laking the time of the man who is longest 
on duty ?—14 hours. 

42,744. That is six days in the week ?>—He may be 
six, but he does not work 16 hours every day. Per- 
haps the next day it might be from 9 to 4, and he 
would only get six hours at work. 

42,745. In every case do I understand you that 
where a man will be one day 14 hours on duty that 
the next day he would have shed work ?>—Hither shed 
work or a short day, perhaps both; in the shed at one 
in the day, and due for an afternoon trip to Ely and 
back. We have a train that only runs to Newmarket 
and back. ‘That is not two hours work. We do not 
dovetail them to make a distinct, day’s work. 

42,746. Do you give them a full day’s pay in that 
case ?—In all cases three hours work is a full day’s 
pay, if I book him in the shed. 

42,747. In fact you have very few complaints as to 
extra severe work ?—There is no man ever complained 
to me for extra severe work, for I would take him off 
and make him take rest. 


Adjourned. 
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Mr. Freperick W. Evans examined. 


[The witness handed in to the Commission an ad- 
ditional list of signatures to the Memorials to the 
Royal Commission on Railway Accidents to those 
before presented. ] 

42,748. (Chairman.) With regard to these signa- 
tures, will you inform us during what period they 
were in course of collection ?—I had better explain. 
The memorials were sent out at the end of January, 
and were to be returned to my office by the 26th of 
February. On the 7th of March all those that were 
then returned I presented te you at this office, and 
since the 7th of March without making any further 
application, those additional ones have been returned 
from the different branches of the society. 

42,749. What is your position with reference to the 
society which you mention ?—I am the general secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
having its head offices at 25, Finsbury Place, London. 

42,750. Will you describe to the Commission the 
course taken with reference to the collection of these 
signatures at various stations?’—The course was a 
very simple one. ‘The memorials were in the first 
place sent from my office to the 190 branches which 
compose the society and were distributed to men who 
moved about the lines or were situated at stations and 
they obtained the signatures of those who desired to 
sign them. 

42,751. You mentioned that you are the general 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants. Have you been employed on railway ser- 
vice >—I was a railway servant for about nine years 
prior to my appointment as general secretary to the 
society. | yo 

42,752. In what capacity ?—I was a clerk on the 
Taff Vale for four and a half years, and I was for some- 
thing over three years on the Great Western Railway. 
I should have said eight, not nine, 
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which you represent ?>—Perhaps you will permit me, F. W. Evans, 


from the rule book, to read the objects to the Com- 
mission: “ The objects of the society shall be to 
*‘ improve the condition of all classes of railway ser- 
“ vants, to promote a good understanding between 
“ employers and employed, and the settlement of 
“ disputes between them by arbitration or other law- 
“ ful means; to provide temporary assistance to 
“ members thrown out of employment through causes 
“ over which they have no control, legal assistance 
‘‘ when necessary, and superannuation for old and 
“ disabled members. Also to secure compensation to 
“ railway servants killed or injured by accidents occur- 
“‘ ring during the ordinary course of their employment. 
“‘ to which they do not by their own neglect materially 
“ contribute, and to use every effort to provide for 
“ the safety of railway work and railway travelling.” 

42,754. As far as you know has there been any 
desire on the part of railway servants generally to 
express their views on these matters ?~—Yes, there has 
been ; the frequency of accidents to railway servants, 
and the non-adoption of recommendations for their 
prevention (recommendations made by the Board of 
Trade and by juries) have led several of what I term 
the leaders of railway servants to consider, first, the 
causes which lead to accidents to railway servants, and 
secondly, the means of preventing such accidents 
occurring. The result of our consideration was that 
those points which are mentioned in the memorial 
were, in our opinion, the causes which led to accidents 
to railway servants, and that opinion has been rectified 
by the signatures of some 10,000 of those employed. 

42,755. Was the decision as to the classification of 
the causes arrived at by a meeting of the committee of 
the society ?—Yes, it was. 

42,756. Of whom was the committee composed, 
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generally speaking ?—It was composed of a president, 
12 representatives, and myself. The representatives 
were chosen from the six districts of the company into 
which the society is divided. ’ 

42,757. Are they all railway servants ?—With four 
exceptions they are all railway servants. 

42,758. (Earl of Belmore.) Have those four who 
are not railway servants been railway servants for- 
merly ?/—Yes ; with one exception. 

42,759. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) How does election 
take place ?—The branches of the society nominate 
candidates, and voting papers are issued to each mem- 
ber; itis done in asimilar way to that in which we 
elect our parliamentary and municipal representa- 
tives. 

42,760. (Mr. Galt.) What is the number in your 
society ?—From about 17,000 to 20,000. 

42,761. (Chairman.) Have you many instances of 
men who have declined to sign the memorial ?—We 
have had three instances in which the men have de- 
clined to sign the memorial for fear that afterwards 
they should be called before the Commission, and 
incur the displeasure of their employers by coming 
here. 

42,762. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Only three ?—I mean 
from three places. 

42,763. (Chairman.) From three places there have 
been no signatures ?—Signatures were afterwards given 
but there was a fear expressed that they should be 
called on if they signed this memorial. 

42,764. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was the memorial drawn up 
at a meeting of the committee P—It was first drawn 
up by myself, and then submitted toa meeting of the 
committee. 

42,765. Did they adopt it as you drew it up ?—Yes, 
they approved of it and adopted it as I drew it up. 

42,766. Was it then presented ?—Yes, and circulated 
throughout the country. 

42,767. Then signatures were obtained on the printed 
copies >—Yes, and then signatures were obtained to 
the printed copies. 

42,768. Then the, printed copies were all put to- 
gether ?—Yes. 

42,769. As you drew it up, what did you draw it up 
from. What had you before you to draw it up from ? 
—TI had two sources of information; my own expe- 
rience, and the reports periodically made by the Govern- 
ment Inspectors to the Board of Trade. 

42,770. Have you got the analyses which you made 
on which you based the memorial ?>—No, I have not. 

42,771. Did you make an analysis of the returns of 
the Board of Trade ?—I have not made an analysis 
but I have accepted the analysis made by the Govern- 
ment Inspector. 

42,772. You mean the tables?—Yes. I have drawn 
my inferences from the returns. 

42,773. What are the tables to which you refer P— 
I refer more especially to Captain Tyler’s annual 
reports. 

42,774. Have you got the annual reports here ?—[ 
have some here.” 

42,775. Can you kindly refer us to the passages in 
the annual report on which you based that memorial ? 
—If you would kindly take the items seriatim I should 
be able to refer to them more conveniently. 

(Chairman.) The first was “ By excessive hours of 
“ labor.” 

42,776. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you be good enough to 
refer to the paragraphs in the report on which that is 


based ?—-I do not lay down that all the points here’ 


raised are frequently, or very generally, referred to in 
the report ot Captain Tyler, inasmuch as a number of 
accidents, the largest number, to railway servants are 
not inquired into by the Inspecting Officers of the 
Board of Trade. There is though in the report for 
18738, a reference on page 27 under Class F, in which 
he says, nine instances, that is, nine instances of the 
accidents he reports upon, are the results ‘of 'inex- 
perienced or inefficient servants, or of excessive hours 
of duty.. Further, I would quote Captain 'Tyler’s 
report upon an accident on the North Staffordshire 
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Railway at Horncastle, on the 20th of September 1878. 
A goods train of 52 waggons and a van, from Crewe, 
was assisted up an incline of 1 in 100. Having to 
detach some wagons the train was separated. The 
tail end of the train, to which was attached the brake 
van, descended the incline for want of the application 
of the brake by the guard. A collision ensued with 
the shunting engine which assisted the train up the 
bank, and which had returned on the same road, and 
the guard was killed. He was, doubtless, asleep, 
having been on duty 19 hours, The day previous he 
did 174 hours, and had only five hours’ rest. The 
driver of the shunting engine could have averted the 
collison, but he had been 32 hours on duty and was 
sleepy and unfit for work, while his fireman was actually 
fast asleep on the engine. That is also referred to in 
the report of Captain Tyler and commented upon. 

42,777. Are those the only passages in the report 
from which the conclusion is drawn on that particular 
head ?—The only passages in the reports from: which 
the conclusion is drawn, but there are other sources, 
from which we draw conclusions than the report of 
Captain Tyler, : 

42,778. What other sources ?—Our own personal 
experience and knowledge, and the information which 
we receive from those who work on the lines. 

'42,779. Have you returns made to you of those 
matters ?—— I gather experience as I travel from place 
to place in connexion with the society. And it must 
be evident to the Commission that over-work is a 
cause,,.though an_indirect cause, of many accidents to 
railway servants. It is impossible to attribute an acci- 
dent directly tc over-work, inasmuch as if a driver who 
had been 15 hours on duty overlooked a signal, or mis- 
took a signal, and an accident ensued, the accident 
would be attributed to his want of caution and want of 
keeping a good lookout. In the same way with regard 
to a signalman who perhaps had been on duty from 12 
to 18 hours (and it is no uncommon thing for a man to 
be on duty 18 hours in a signal box when he is shift- 
ing from night to day duty), if he made a mistake in 
lowering a signal or in turning round a point, and an 
aecident ensued, it would be attributed to his careless- 
ness. 

42,780. Have you any notes of the cases that you 
have made from your personal observation ?-—I have 
no notes with me. 

42,781. Have you any notes that you have taken ? 
—I have—I could obtain information on the point. - 

42,782. Do you mean that you have them here to- 
day, or have them at home ?—I mean here to day. 

42,783. Have you notes at home of the information 
obtained from day to day ?—What information do you 
refer to ? 

42,784. The information of which you have spoken. 
You say you received information on your travels. 
Have you made any notes of that information >—Yes, 
we print notes of it weekly. 

42,785. Can you favour us with those printed notes ? 
—I'can let you have copies of the newspaper we pub- 
lish in which you will find frequent allusions to this. 

42,786. You say that as you travel you obtain infor- 
mation of cases of excessive hours of labour?—Yes. 

42,787. Do you take notes of those cases ?—Do I 
keep notes? 

42,788. Yes.—No, I do not keep a record, but I 
can supply the Commission with the number of in- 
stances, if they require it, of excessive hours of duty. 

42,789. That is not the question. We are not in- | 
quiring into that just now, but as to the information on 
which this statement which was made by you was 
based ?—As to excessive hours of labour ? 4 

42,790. Yes ; the number of cases ?—] will give you 
other instances. I referred a case to the Commission 
a short time since of an engine-driver, fireman, and 
two guards working 40 hours. 

42,791. That is not what I am asking you for. I 
am asking you for a statement of the number of cases 
in which accidents were occasioned by excessive hours 
of labour ?>—I have only recently stated that excessive 
hours of labor must be an indirect cause of accidents, 
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and that it is impossible to trace accidents directly to 
that cause. 
42,792. ‘That is not the question I am asking you ; 


I am asking you what.is your record of the number of 


cases in which accidents are occasioned by excessive 
hours of labour ?—I take it that my previous reply 
sufficiently answers the question. I previously stated 
that it was impossible to attribute many accidents 
directly to excessive hours of labour; that would be 
the indirect and not the direct course. 

- 42,793. I am asking you whether you have any 
kind of record of the number of cases to which your 
observation applies p—I have no record. 

42,794. Have you any record made by yourself of 
your own, like that made by the officers of the Board 
of Trade ?——No, I have not. 

42,795. Or any other kind of record ?>—TI have kept 
notes of some accidents, but not of all that have come 
under my observation. 

42,796. (Mr. Galt.) If I understand you correctly, 
you have not kept a record because, as you say, it is 
impossible to keep one ?—Yes. 

42,797. Inasmuch as the accidents cannot be traced 
exactly to excessive hours of work; but you appear 
to be of opinion that if a man is 16, 17, 18, 20, or 24 
hours on duty he is not as fit to perform his duty as if 
he was only a proper time on duty ?—It is impossible 
for men who have been, say over 13 hours on duty, to 
give proper attention to their duty. I previously said 
it was only inferentially, we can infer that accidents 
occur from overwork. 

42,798. You refer especially to drivers, do not you? 
—To drivers, and signalmen, and goods guards. 

42,799. (Sir J. L. Simmons.)—It would be quite 
competent to you to make a record of those cases in 
which you considered overtime had contributed to the 
accident ?—It would be. 

42,800. You have neglected to make it >—Yes, I 
have neglected to make it. 

42,801. (Chairman.) You referred to Captain Tyler’s 
reports and the other Board of 'Trade reports; have 
you observed in describing accidents from the omission 
to notice signals or some omission of duty that the 
reporting officer in such cases generally mentions 
when the servant has been employed a large number 
of hours?—He usually endeavours to ascertain the 
number of hours. 

42,802. And if they are long he mentions them ?—— 
Yes; he mentions them if they are long. 

42,803, Do you find, in the cases where accidents 
have happened owing to failure to notice signals and 
so on, that. a large proportion of them have been where 
the number of hours worked were large ?—They are 
not a large proportion—not in the reports here referred 
to. tie 2 ; 

42,804. (Mr. Galt.) Are the servants themselves 
willing to work these long numbers of hours?—The 
working of long hours is occasioned by more than one 
cause... In the first place, our companies employ only 
a sufficient staff to work their traftic when it is lightest, 
and when that traffic becomes heavy they are com- 
pelled to work, if they wish to get through with it, 
their experienced men long hours. There is an in- 
ducement to railway servants to work long hours when 
they are paid overtime for it, and it very frequently 
happens that in long journeys drivers and guards 
rather than undergo the inconvenience and expense of 
sleeping from home prefer to work back. 

42,805. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then with regard to the 
other five heads which you mention ?—Would you 
kindly take them seriatim? Tf one is taken at a time 
I can deal better with it. Before I pass:on.may I be 
allowed to say that [ referred a case of long hours to 
the Commission ‘some’ time ago on the Great Western 
Railway, where an engine-driver, fireman, and ‘two 
guards were employed: conseeutively 40 hours. On 
the return journey ‘one of: those guards met with an 
accident, and there can be little doubt that his tiredness 
from the length of time he had:been on duty'contri- 
buted to that/accident: That case was not one in which 
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the Board of Trade would interfere or make any in- 
uiry. 

42,806. I wrote on three occasions to Mr. Pellew on 

the matter, and I asked the Commission to inquire 

from the Great Western Railway Company whether the 

facts I laid before it were accurate. 

42,807. (Chairman.) What is the second cause of 
accidents that you have stated in the memorial ?—The 
non-enforcement of certain companies’ rules ostensibly 
made for the protection of railway servants. 

42,808. What description of rules are not enforced ? 
—They would be chiefly those rules which refer to the 
men getting on and off vehicles while in motion, and to 
fly shunting. 

42,809. Have you known instances of punishment 
inflicted on the men for breach of those rules ?—I have 
never known an instance where a man has been fined, 
censured, or punished in any way for breach of those 
rules. 

42,810. (Mr. Ayrton.) What was the ground on 
which you made the statement on this head ?—From 
my general knowledge of railway work. 

42,811. Only ?—Only; and from the information I 
gleaned from others. 

42,812. Have you any record of that ?—I do not 
know that it is necessary to keep a record of that. 

42,813. That is not the question. What I want 
from you is a statement of facts merely. Have you 
any record of the cases >—-Of what cases ? 

42.814. Cases of non-enforcement of certain of the 
companies rules ostensibly made for the protection of 
the workmen being a cause of accident >—They are so 
frequent it is impossible to keep a record. 

42,815. Then you have no record ?-—I have no record ; 
it is impossible to keep one. 

42,816. (Mr. Galt.) Do you know from your per- 
sonal knowledge, and from communication | with the 
servants, that the rules are not enforced ?—So far as 
my knowledge goes I have never known those rules 
enforced. 

42,817. (Chairman.) Have you known the men 
discouraged from these dangerous practices, by their 
foremen or inspectors checking them ?—On the con- 
trary, they are encouraged. 

42,818. Is it not the case that they are frequently 
reprimanded by the station masters and others ?—I 
have never known of an instance. 

42,819. You say they are encouraged ; in what way 
are they encouraged? — The traffic has to be got 
through in a certain time. May | read an extract from 
Captain Tyler’s report on that matter, because perhaps 


. that would be more acceptable than my own opinion. 


Captain Tyler says, in the Report of 1873, at page 27 : 
—‘ The officers and servants of the companies are too 
“ frequently induced, if not compelled, in the absence 
“ of necessary means, appliances, or accommodation, 
“to disobey printed rules, or to adopt hazardous 
“ methods of working; and in the course of_ their 
“* daily work to become habituated to operations which 
“ they would themselves, in the first instance, see to be 
“ objectionable. They are often unduly blamed when 
“ accidents actually occur because their difficulties in 
“ these respects are not sufficiently known or con- 
“ sidered.” 

42,820. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Perhaps you could 
state the particular rules of any company which the 
men are encouraged to break ?—There is no company 
would encourage in any printed form the men to break 
their own printed rules. 

42,821. I did not say that. Perhaps you would 
point’ to the rules of some company which you state 
that the men are encouraged to break ?—I do not 
know whether I can find it here in the one company’s 
rule book which I have, but I will endeavour to do so. 
The point to which I refer is. with reference to the 
getting on or off vehicles while in motion. If: you will 
allow me after this evening, I will find out in the 
companies’ rules the matters to which I refer, and will 
forward them.. . 

42,822. (Mr. Ayrton.) Perhaps. you can now give 
the list-of the companies referred to in the:expression 
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in the memorial “ by the non-enforcement of certain of 
« the companies’ rules” ?—It would apply to all the 
large companies, with perhaps one exception, and if 
one exception could be made it would be the North- 
eastern Railway Company. 

42,823. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) IJ think it is desirable 
that we should have an exact statement of the rules 
which are not enforced, by number ?—If the Commis- 
sion would kindly allow me the time I would find those 
rules. 

42,824. (Mr. Galt.) Perhaps you would undertake 
when you’have time, to make out a specific quotation 
of the particular rules you refer to, and the companies 
by which they are not enforced ?—I would undertake 
to do that, but 1 must have time for doing it. 

42,825. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had you before you, at the 
time of drawing up this memorial, a list of the com- 
panies referred to in this Statement No. 2, and a note 
of the rules also referred to?—It would be from a 
general knowledge that such was the fact that the 
statement would be made. I am aware the question 
has been raised previously on the Cornmission, know- 
ing the witnesses who have been .examined here 
upon it. 

42,826. (Chairman.) Now we will go to the third 
cause given in the memorial, which is ‘‘by the non- 
“ adoption of the most approved appliances conducive 
“to safety in the working of railways.” Does that 
apply to all the companies generally, or do you make 
distinctions >—There is this distinction to be made, 
the larger companies running through populated dis- 
tricts whose centres are in London are materially 
influenced by public opinion and by competition ; but 
the small companies remote from any large centres, are 
independent to a great extent of public opinion, and 
they are less willing to adopt improvements than the 
larger companies which run through populated dis- 
tricts. 

42,827. Have you illustrations of accidents occurring 
from the non-adoption of those improved appliances 
on which you base the statement ?—I could give the 
Commission a few instances. On the Taff Vale Rail- 
way during the last five years they have been intro- 
ducing a larger class of engines than was previously 
used, and at Ferndale, a station on the Rhondda 
Valley of that line, they still continue to use a turntable 
which is too short to turn the new engines unless they 
are uncoupled from the tenders, and when an engine 
is uncoupled from the tender there is no check upon 
the engine to prevent its moving in one direction or 
the other, and in November last a guard, employed 
to couple the engine and the tender after the operation 
was completed, was crushed between the two by the 
engine coming, without having breakage power on it, 
towards the tender. Had the Company (and it is a 
rich Company and could afford to do it) adopted a 
new turntable and put a longer turntable in the place 
of the shorter one, that man’s life would have been 
saved because the accident would have been im- 
possible. 

42,828. (Str J. L. Simmons.) Was the engine in 
steam ?—Yes. 

42,829. Then there was the power of stopping it >— 
I think not. ‘There was a break on the engine but it 
could not be applied because the break was a steam 
break, and where the steam jet was emitted would be 
just the position in which the man was placed; it 
was just the risk of scalding him or squeezing him to 
death. 

42,830. (Chairman.) Without reference to the de- 
sirableness of a new turntable, is there not the power 
of keeping an engine motionless without a break by 
means of the valve gear ?—You cannot keep it motion- 
less. I speak without technical knowledge, but my 
opinion is that you may move the engine in one 
direction and then reverse it and stop it, but you would 
‘have to continue that. . 

42,831. (Mr. Ayrton.) Where was that ?—That was 
at Ferndale in the Rhondda Valley. When the 
coroner’s inquest. was held on the body of the man a 
verdict of accidental death was returned. Afterwards 
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I pointed out to the coroner that it could hardly be 
called accidental death inasmuch as the company were 
to blame for not having provided proper machinery for 
the work to be done at the place. 

42,832. What time was this ?—I think in November 
1875, as nearly as I can recollect. 

42,833. (Chairman.) Do you know what the cause 
of the movement of the engine was ?—A little gradient 
in the road. 

42,834. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any record of all 
those cases, or is it only your general view and im- 
pression ?—I previously told you that I cannot possibly 
keep a record of all the cases ; those that come before 
me and strike me as important I keep a record of. 

42,835. (Earl De La Warr.) What other appliances 
do you specially refer to here ~The Commission has 
had before it the necessity for more breakage power 
for passenger trains. I would also point to the 
necessity of a different system of applying breaks to 
goods trains whilst in motion, so. as to avoid what has 
now to be done, that is, the breaksman or guard 
running along from one wagon to the other to put the 
breaks down. Captain Tyler in his report to the 
Board of Trade also refers to such a necessity. 

42,836. (Earl of Belmore.) 1s there any appliance 
known capable of doing that work ?—I cannot say 
that. Iam not atechnical witness, but Captain Tyler 
believes it is easy to be adopted if there is not one 
known. 

42,837. (Earl De La Warr.) You refer to ap- 
pliances~-generally? Give us a list of them ?— 
Another appliance would be automatic couplings, 
which would prevent the numerous accidents in 
shunting operations. I know that there is a question 
raised as to whether any invention would meet the 
requirements of the traffic of to-day; but allowing 
that no automatic coupling would suit our British 
trade, I, know that the compulsory adoption of a 
shunting stick, so that men can uncouple and couple 
waggons from the outside would be the means of 
saving a number of men from accidents which yearly 
happen. 

42,838. (Chatrman.) Have you known cases in which 
the railway companies have adopted that plan but the 
men have declined to use them or have broken them ? 
—I know that that system has been introduced on 
the North-eastern Railway. On the Midland Railway 
they declined to use them, but it is in the power of 
the company to compel them. At the fourth yard 
on the North-eastern Railway they use the shunting 
stick in the shunting operations, and from a statement 


. that was made to me indirectly by Mr. Dove, the 


goods superintendent there, and what I have gleaned 
from the men, since the shunting stick has been used 
by compulsion the accidents have been less frequent, 
and the shunting operations have been more speedily 
performed. ¢ 

42,839. (Earl De La Warr.) What are the ap- 
pliances to which you refer, without going into the 
details or the way in which they are worked ?-—I 
have given you two. Another would be that in 
goods yards and other yards the point levers should 
be concentrated and worked from a box instead of, 
as they are in many instances now, being in various 
parts of the road, where the men have to run from , 
one place to another to give the signals and move the 
points, incurring danger to themselves and delay to 
the traffic. 

42,840. The inter-locking of points ?—No; not the 
inter-locking, but the concentration. 

42,840. Can you mention any other appliances ?-— 
Another would be the continuous footboards. 

42,842. Any other ?—Another I would mention 
would be the adoption of safety points for all sidings 
connected with the main line or passenger line. J 
may say, in reference to the accidents occurring from 
passengers falling between the platform and the 
carriages, that I have made a calculation and found 
that 580 persons were killed or injured in this manner 
in the three years ending 1875. Of those 389 were 
passengers, and 191 were servants, Captain ‘Tyler, in 
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his report, refers to the matter, and says that “The 
“« increased use of continuous footboards and the 
** proper adoption of carriages and platforms to one 
“ another will go far to diminish the danger of 
“ accidents, and still more of serious. results from 
“ falling between carriages and platforms.” The 
proportion is 212 killed, and 3868 injured. Those are 
the whole of the appliances to which I refer. 

42,843. (Chairman.) Then I will come to the next 
head which is given :—“ By the want of proper 
* accommodation for working the traffic.” Have you 
any illustration to give ?>—There can be little doubt 
that the want of proper accommodation is a frequent 
source of accident. If you will permit me, I will 
read you a few extracts from the inquiries made in 
1873 and 1874. Captain Tyler, in his report in 
1873, says, that “As a means of safety there 
“is required sufficient siding accommodation for 
“ the collection, distribution, and working of goods 
traffic so that goods trains may be shunted and 
marshalled independently, and kept out of the 
“* way of passenger trains, and may not encumber and 
“ endanger the traffic on the main lines.” I have 
selected a few instances from the report of accidents 
occurring in which the want of proper accommodation 
was a cause. On the 13th December 1873, there was 
a double collision at Bolton, and 42 passengers and 
six servants were injured. Captain Tyler says, “ The 
** accommodation of lines and sidings for traffic on the 
“« line was altogether insufficient. In consequence, 
* trains were allowed to follow at less intervals than 
«prescribed by rules. Much accommodation was 
“ wanted to enable safe modes of working.” Again, 
at Woodhouse Junction, on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire line there was an accident on the 
18th October 1872, and another at the same place on 
the 18th December 1873. Colonel Hutchinson in- 
quired into the accident, and he says, “ The collision 
“ occurred from the same causes as those which pro- 
* duced the collision of 18th October 1872, and which 
“ IT pvinted out when reporting on that collision— 
“ absence of proper accommodation, and the want of 
“ concentrating the point lever in the signal cabin. 
“ The collision of 1872 which caused the death of a 
“* driver and fireman, and led to a strong censure of 
“« the coroner’s jury, has hitherto failed to produce any 
“ amelioration of the state of things at Woodhouse 
“ Junction.” On the Ist January, at Rainsford, on 
the junction of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, an 
accident occurred from want of accommodation for 
shunting purposes and better signals. On the 19th 
March, at Taplow, on the Great Western Railway, an 
accident occurred, and the want of longer sidings was 
among the causes of that accident. On the 2nd Janu- 
ary, at Glasshaughten, on the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway, an accident occurred from the want of 
siding accommodation and better signal arrangements. 
On the 11th January there was a collision, at Walsall 
Station, on the London and North-western Railway, 
and Captain Tyler says that further accommodation 
for the traffic is required. On the 29th October there 
was a collision between a passenger train and a goods 
train Brownhills Station, on the London and North- 
western Railway, and in the Inspector’s report it is 
stated, “ Additional acconimodation was required at 
“ this station that the main line might not be kept 
“ blocked by goods trains.” Then on the same day 
there was a double collision at Elmsthorpe Station, and 
the Inspector states, “It was most necessary that 
“ proper siding accommodation should be provided.” 
Then on the 24th November there was, at Adderley 
Park, a collision, and in the report it is stated that 
“ the want of sufficient siding at Adderley Park South, 
‘* necessitating the use of main line for shunting was 
“ one of the causes contributory to the collision.” 
Then on the 10th December there was a collision at 
Adderley Park North, and among the causes was the 
want of proper accommodation. .On the 15th Decem- 
ber, at Batley Station, there was an accident, and want 
of accommodation at the station was among the 
causes. On October 28th there was an accident at the 
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Westbury Station. Captain Tyler complains of want 
of accommodation and proper appliances for the.traffic. 
On the 17th December there was a collision at Boston, 
on the Midland Railway where it was said that more 
siding accommodation was required, Then in 1874, 
on the Great Western Railway, a goods train was 
allowed to precede a passenger train for want of room 
at Llanhanan siding, anda collision ensued. That was 
on the 21st November. ‘Then on the 26th September 
a collision occurred between a passenger train and 
empties at Barr’s Court. Captain Tyler says, ‘The 
“ accommodation for the tratlic at the Barr’s Court 
“ Station was insufficient.” Then he also complains 
that at Ordsall Lane, Wednesbury, and other places, 
the siding room was insufficient and the cause of acci- 
dent; and ke states that at Carlisle Station also 
accidents frequently occurred from the want of proper 
accommodation. 

42,844. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are those all the cases 
you have ?—They are not all the cases, but they are 
simply instances. 

42,845. (Mr. Ayrton.) Had you any record before 
you of all the cases, or of any particular cases on this 
head, when you drew up the memorial?—We had 
other cases before us at that time at least I had at the 
time. 

42,846. Had you any written memorandum before 
you of any cases, or was it from your general impres- 
sion ?—From my general impression and recollection. 

42,847. Only ?—Only when that was drawn up. 

42,848. (Mr. Galt.) And from the records of the 
Board of Trade ?—Yes, that would be among the 
sources of my information. 

42,849. (Chairman.) Then with reference to the 
next head given: ‘ The employment of inefficient per- 
‘“‘ sons for the performance of responsibleduties,” what 
do you consider the responsible posts ?—The_ points- 
men I consider hold the most responsible posts. 

42,850. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is that one of the 
posts to which you allude ?—It is. 

42,851. What proof have you that there are 
inefficient pointsmen ?—Allow me to answer, first, 
the former question. The pointsmen first, the 
engine-drivers second, and, third, the goods guard 
and passenger guard. 

42,852. In what do you consider their inefficiency 
consists, and the cause of it ?—The increased price 
of labour has induced the Companies to buy youthful 
labour and inefficient labour, rather than pay the price 
demanded for efficient labour, or rather for intelli- 
gent labour. 

42,853. Where has that been the case, and with 
what companies ?—Throughout the country with all 
companies. 

42,854. Can you specify one by name ?—The 
Great Western and the North London. 

42,855. Where have they employed inefficient 
pointsmen, drivers, or goods guards. If we are to 
inquire into these points we must know the details >— 
Will you allow me to read the instances, and then you 
can judge what companies have done so. Captain 
Tyler in his report for 1873 places as the first 
requisite for safety, “The judicious selection, training, 
‘and supervision of officers and servants, and the, 
“‘ preservation of good discipline.” Then, in 18738 
December 28rd, “a passenger train Chester to Man- 
“ chester in charge of an inexperienced driver and 
“ fireman came in collision with the Leeds express at 
“ Earlstown junction; four passengers and four 
“ servants injured.” 

42,856. What company was that ?>—That would be 
the London and North-western, On October 24th, 1873, 
a “coal train at Risca (Suhony Railway) run into by 
“ a passenger train of the Monmouth Railway Com- 
“ pany; three passengers injured. Caused by signal- 
“‘ man’s inefficiency, who had been five weeks on the 
“ line and pleaded want of learning.” On the 20th 
February 1874 an accident happened to the limited 
mail at Euston junction. ‘The fireman and driver 
“ killed, guard and twelve passengers injured, the 
“ sionalman at German Lane box had made coustant 
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“ mistakes in working the block instruments and was 
“ (so Captain. Tyler reports) quite unfit for the 
“ duty.” On the 6th of February 1874 an express 
train ran into a goods train in a fog, “ the under guard, 
“ an inexperienced man, had sounded a gong which 
«“ intimated to the signalman that the goods train had 
“ shunted and the main line was clear.” Then on 
November. ‘thé. 14th 1878, “éollision at Conisbro 
“ between light engine and passenger train, Manches- 
«© ter. Sheffield: and Lincolnshire. An efficient fog- 
“man showed a green light only, when according to 
“his own admission he believed the distant signal to 
“ at'danger.” 

42,857. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are those all from the 
reports of Captain Tyler ?—Those “are from Captain 


'Tyler’s reports. 


42,858. (Earl De La Warr. .) een you using 
Captain Tyler’s words ?—I am using the substance, if 
not the words... If I have abbreviated it, it is to save 
T may say, apart. from Captain Tyler’ s report, 
youths and men, inefficient and inexperienced,: are 
often appointed to take charge of signal-boxes. There 
was an instance at Chard, on the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway, now the Great Western, where a youth of 
19 was appointed after .a week’s training to. take 


charge of a signal-box, and his first act was to turn 


the last carriage of a passenger train on to a different 
line from that on which the other portion of the train 
‘His wages were 17s. a week. 

42, 859. (Chairman.) Was that accident investi- 
gated ?—No. 

‘42,860. (Sir J. L. Simmons. ) Was rid line open 
for passenger traffic then?—It was a passenger 
train. 

Ks 861. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was that in the report ?— 


29, 862. Where did you get it from ?—From ser- 
vants in that neighbourhood. 

42,863. Have } you yiven the date and name of the 
place ?—I have given the tame of the place. 

42,864. Will you give the date ?—I prefer not 
giving the date. 

42,865. We want the date to identify the case P—I 
prefer not giving the date, as it would implicate the 
persons still in the employ. 

42,866. We must either have the thing correctly 
stated or not stated at all ?—You can verify it with- 
out publishing it. 

42,867. How can the thing be verified if you do 
not give us the details to identify it?—You can apply 
to the Bristol and Exeter Company, now the Great 
Western, for a verification of that statement. 

42,868. (Chairman.) You are not in a position to 
give the date ?—-No more than to say that it was in 
1874. Recently on the North London ‘Railway a 
pensioner was appointed as a signalman at 12. a week, 
and about seven weeks ago he was found asleep in 
charge of a signal-box on a busy line like the North 
London. 

42,869. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Why was he in- 
efficient; was he an able-bodied man r—Yes. 

42,870. Then why should he not be as efficient, 
whether he was paid 1/. or 2/. a week ?—Because he 
had never been trained for the work at which he was 
placed. 

42,871. Do you state that of your own knowledge ? 
—From the knowledge of those on the line. 

42.872. What training had he undergone ? —I 
think he had been five weeks in the eniploy of the 
Company at the time. 

42,873. In what capacity did he pass those five 
weeks ?—That I cannot tell you. 

42,874. Is it not the custom on the North London 
to send men into a signal-box to be instructed in the 
working before they are placed in an independent 
position ?—It is the practice of all companies to give 
them some instruction. 

42,875. Had he never been employed on a railway 
before ?—I believe not ; I speak now from ‘memory. 

42,876. (Karl of Belmore. ) Is five weeks two short 
a time to train a signalman ?=-I think so. °°“ 
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42877.) (Sim Ie DL, Simmons. ) What I gathered was 
that you inferred because he was paid only 12. a week 
that he was an inferior man ?—The effect of low wages 
is that, provided you have efficient men, you make the 
men careless of the position, as it is not worth their 
holding. 

42 878. It is worth their holding if they ‘alse tho 
office ; are not they the proper judges of that; if I 
choose to engage myself out for 1/. a week I should do 
so because I considered it worth my holding ?—But 
you may use that simply as a temporary thing while 
you are looking round for another position ; unfortu- 
nately, there are too many to-day on our railways 
doing that. 

42,879. (Mr. Galt.) Your statements are mainly 
founded on the reports from the Board of Trade and 
the officers appointed by Government ?——Mainly. — 

42,880. These other cases you have mentioned are 
merely those that incidentally have come within your 
own knowledge?—Yes; and which I have written 


- down here in ease I should be asked for instances. 


42,881. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the number 
of railway servants in these’ capacities that work on 
railways?—I cannot tell you without. refer ring to 
Lord Aberdeen’s returu. 

42,882. You have given us five instances of men 
having neglected their duty; do you consider the 
small ‘number of five any ground for stating that the 
companies employ inefficient persons for the perform- 
ance of responsible duties ?—I consider those as 
instances. If the Commission think it necessary for 
me to give every case I possibly could, instead of 
being five there might be probably five hundred. 

42,883. (Mr. Ayrton.) The question we want to 
have answered is, what summary or statement you had 
before you on the subject when you prepared this 
memorial, or whether you had any, or wrote from your 
general impression ?—My general impression and in- 
formation. 

42,284. You had no statement before you, such as a 
summary or list ?—No printed or written summary at 
the time. 

42,885. Except the report of Captain Tyler ?— 
Except Captain Tyler’s report. 

42,886. (Mr. Galt.) From your knowledge as 
general secretary of the Company, do you mean to say 
that you have no instances except these three or four 
that you haye quoted; or that there are other cases, 
but that those are merely quoted as examples Pas 
know others; the only diffidence I feel is that unless 
I am prepared to quote the exact dates and particulars 
it is unwise to-bring them before the Commission. I 
will give another instance. An accident happened at 
Crewe in November last, causing the death of a servant 
whose name I believe was Hawkins. The driver of 
the engine which caused the accident was a youth em- 
ployed as a cleaner, ‘The jury severely censured the 
Company, and the coroner informed the driver that 
had he been experienced, he would assuredly have been 
committed for manslaughter. There is an object in 
that. Where a fireman is put to driver’s duty tem- 
porarily he only gets fireman’s, pay, and if a driver of 
any grade is put to do duty of a higher grade he only 
gets the pay of the lower, and this systematically 
carried out throughout a, large line, is a means of 
saving something in the working expenses. 

42,887. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) On what. large line 
is that systematically carried out ?—I did not say that . 
it was. 

42,888. You said “and this systematically carried 
“ out throughout a large line is a means of, saving 
“ something in the working expenses.” You hinted 
that it was?—I may say’that at Crewe on the N: orth~ 
western it is done. 

42.889. Js it is systematically catia out on an 
line say so, and we willinvestigate it'?—The difficulty 
is in placing a clear proof before the Commission. — 

42,890. We can go into the proofs if you will give 
‘is! the: Paty! SA Crewe it is ph glist on ‘the London 
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42,891. The systematically, placing men of. a'lower 
grade to do the work of men of a higher grade. for the 
purpose of saving expense ?——-Yes, . 

42,892. (Mr. Galt.) What objection have you. to 
stating all those cases that have come within your 
knowledge—have you any reason for not stating all 
the particular cases that come within your knowledge? 
—I have this reason, that the men are unwilling in ‘the 
first place ; that is, members of our society are unwill- 
ing that we should make use of their names here, and 


that they should hereafter be called as witnesses before , 


the Commission to verify what I say. ' 


42,893. Have any ill consequences hepocned to 


them ?—The Commission is well aware of Harcom be’s 
case. He at present is out of work simply because he 
cannot get from the Taff Vale Company ’a character 
which will get him employment on any other line. He 
has applied to some four or five railways, and I have felt 
it my duty to bring the matter before Mr. Secretary 
Cross, in the hope “that he would be enabled to grant 
some compensation for the loss which Harcombe has 
sustained .by being a,witness before this Commission. 

As long as there is the chance that the men by giving 
evidence before the Commission: may become losers, it 
is difficult to get them to. speak truly that which they 
know. 

42,894. (Mr. Galt.) You think the men being liable 
to be dismissed is a sufficient reason for declining to 
quote particular cases?—I can quote the cases, but 
I am unwilling to. 

42,895. (Earl of Belmore.) You were aking about 
inefficient pointsmen, +Is. there no test of efficiency 
before a man is put in charge of a set of points ?—Some 
railway companies take the trouble to examine men, 
but others do not. They simply place them in training 
under instruction for a week or a fortnight, and after- 
wards put them, at the discretion of the inspectors, in 
charge of a box. 

42,896. Surely the inspector satisfies himself. that 
the man is efficient, before he puts him in charge of a 
box P—No doubt the inspector would do his best in 
that respect ; but suppose they were short of hands, 
and the labour market was higher than. the company 
was willing to pay, they would go to: many pushes, and 
would put those men who were at their command to 
work, rather than increase the general expenses of the 
line. 

42,897. ( Sir JL. Simmons.) Do not you consider 
in engaging a large number of men for employment on 
railways, the companies must, now and then, necessarily 
get inefficient men 2—Undoubtedly. . 

42,898. Do you think the number of inefficient men 
more than is~properly to be accounted for by this 
accidental defect in selection ?>—The memorial speaks 
of inefficient men for responsible posts. 

42,899. Even in selecting men for responsible posts, 
there may be an error made i in the selection ?>—There 
might be an examination as to capacity and efficiency 
before they were appointed. ' 

42,900. Would an examination effect the object of 
securing efficiency. For instance, a man wants qualities 
that cannot be found out by examination, such as 
presence of mind and nerve, can that be ascertained 
by examination ?—No, only by experience. 

42,901. Then the companies must put men into 
positions where in the course of trying them they may 
produce accidents ?—If the companies were to take 
care that a man was generally efficient and:intelligent 
they would have done sufficient, but that care-has not 
always been taken. 

42,902. So you say, but) the evidence that we. have 
beiore us of a large number of old and experienced 
pointsmen on some of the railways tends to show that 
great care is taken in the selection of men, on the 
principal lines at any rate ?—There is another poirt 
which has not been placed before the Commission, 
During the busy periods, which come at known) in- 
tervals, men without any previous training, and) there- 
fore without knowledge, are sent out in: charge, of 


goods trains owing to the: inefficiency ‘of. the»staff’ 
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employed by the company. J. have myself. known 
supernumaries to be sent out as goods guards from. the 
Bristol station on the Great. Western, on the main LAN 
owing to a deficiency in the number of men. 

42,6 903. (Earl of Belmore.) What class of super- 
numary ?—They would be porters on the station. 


42,904. (Chairman.) Then to come to the sixth head, 


wheel states that “the insufficient: number of ‘men 
“employed” is a cause of accident. 
you have made with reference to the fifth head, I pre- 
sume, would apply ?—Yes. It is the practice of most 


companies to keep a staff which is only~ sufficient . to’ 


work the traffic when it is least. 
42,905. Are there not a number of spare men kept 


for the purpose of working extra trains ?—-There are 


a few?—The consequence of keeping an insufficient 
staff is this, that when the traffic becomes heavy two 
evils are resorted, to, the first being that they. work 
their. experienced men long hours, and the second being 
that they employ inefficient men- to do responsible 


‘duties. 


42,906. (Mr. Ayr ton. .) Had you any particular docu- 
ments or papers before you on which you based this 
statement, No. 6?—I had my own experience and the 
be of others to guide me. 


2,907. (Earl of Belmore.) You said that you dew | 


up ‘thie statement yourself and that then it was adopted 
by the committee. Did the committee adopt it in the 
exact terms in which you drew it up or did they discuss 
the terms?—They discussed it, “but they Tenn it 
exactly as it was drawn up. 

42,908. (Chairman.) With reference to the sug- 
gestion concerning the Board of ‘Trade, have you any 
further remarks to make with regard to that ?—The 
committee are of opinion that, as the recommendations 
of the Board of Trade Inspectors are being generally 
ignored and set aside by the companies, powers should 
be given to the Board of Trade to enforce those things 
which are necessary for the safety of the public and of 
the railway servants. It is useless making recom- 
mendations without there is power to enforce those 
recommendations when they are made. 

42,909. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the number 
of persons belonging to your association ?>—I previously 
stated that the number was from 17,000 to 20,000. 

42,910. What number were assisted. I see the 
object of the Society is ‘to secure compensation to 
“ railway servants killed or injured by accidents oc- 
“ curring during the ordinary course of their employ- 
“ ment to which they do not by their own neglect 
“ materially contribute.” What number were relieved 
last year for instance ?—You misunderstand the mean- 
ing there. The object. is to get an act. passed through 
Parliament that companies shall be responsible. to 
their servants. 

42,91i. You do not contribute in money ?— We 
contribute when they are disabled by accident. 

42,912. Only when they are, disabled ?—Yes. 
will see a prior clause as to it. 

42,918. What number were assisted last year ?— 
There were 24 thrown on the funds last year. 

42,914. And the previous year to that how many ? 
The newness of the society prevented that benefit 
from coming into operation. It was only established 
in 1872. 

42,915. And only 24 were assisted last year ?— 
Twenty-four were placed on the superannuation fund 
through accidents. 

42,916. Were they injured by railway accidents ?— 
When they were totally incapacitated by railway 
accidents. 

42,917. What sort of pensions do you give them ?— 
5s. per week. 

42,918. (Mr. Galt.) Do the companies contribute 
anything to the support of the men who are disabled ? 
—Some companies contribute to an insurance fund, 
The. Lancashire. and Yorkshire and the London and 
North-western do so; .The Lancashire and Yorkshire 
contribute considerably to.an accident fund, 
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42,919. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What payment 
constitutes membership ?—38d. per week. 

42,920. There is not much relief given ?—There are 
other benefits. There is legal benefit. We have a case 
now pending against a company on behalf of a man. 

42,921, What number of men do you assist ?—Last 
year we paid 700/. to men out of employment, and 


about 500Z..in legal assistance. 


42,922. Are the affairs of the company stated in an 
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annual report ?—Yes}; and I shall have much pleasure’ 
in sending you one. . 

42,923. (Mr. Galt.) Does your committee examine 
into the merits of particular cases before you take them 
up ?—Yes. 

42,924. That is to say, the committee investigate 
the merits before the relief is given ?—Yes; and I have 
power to decide afterwards whether the society’s funds 
shall be disposed of in that way. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned sine die, 
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Caprrain Henry Wuatrey Tyierjfurther examined. 


42,925. (Chairman.) You are one of the inspecting 
officers of the Board of Trade ?—I am the chief inspec- 
tor of the Railway Department of the Board of Trade. 

42,926. You having had opportunities of noticing 
the working of railways in America, we propose to ask 
you some questions on the leading characteristics of 
American railways as compared with English, Taking 
first the construction, and the permanent way and 
works, are there any points under that head which you 
would wish to draw attention to ?—There are many 
differences of construction between American and 
English railways as regards the permanent way. It is 
the custom to use on that Continent, as well as on the 
Continent of Europe, flat bottomed rails instead of 
double-headed rails, which are mostly used in this 
country, and those rails are fastened to the sleepers 
entirely by what are called dog-spikes. There are no 
chairs under them. 

42,927. Does that appear to make an equally good 
road as that formed by the English system ?—It makes 
a very good road when it is properly laid. ‘There are 
various devices for fishing the joints, but it is more 
difficult to get a good fish-joint with a rail of the de- 
scription which they use, which is not so heavy as those 
which are used in this country. 

42,928. Are the engines generally as heavy ?—Some- 
times the weight is fully as great. They vary very 
much in different parts of the States. There is a 
greater variety of construction in American engines, 
The strength of the permanent way depends more on 
the sleepers and less on the rails. The rails are 
generally lighter and the sleepers are more numerous. 
In some parts of the States the ballast is good and suffi- 
cient, but in other parts there is a deficiency of ballast, 
so that the road depends still more in those cases on 
the timber in the road. 

42,929. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there any platforms at 
the side ?—Very few indeed. The platforms are not so 
necessary there as here, because the carriages are all 


entered from the end, and there are proper steps to get . 


up and down at the end. 

42,930. The platform is nearly on a level with the 
rails ?—Very often it is nothing but the roadway. 

42,931. Are the stations enclosed in like the English 
stations ?—They vary very much. Some of them are 
nicely arranged and enclosed, but others are perfectly 
open and with very little at them you could calla 
station. 

42,932. (Earl De La Warr.) Do you apply those 
remarks to all or only to some particular railways?— 
It is difficult to give answers that apply to all railways 
in America. I have been over a great number of them, 


‘and the differences are very great indeed between the 


best lines and those which are more roughly constructed. 

42,933. Are you speaking of any particular line ?— 
No, generally. As regards the permanent way, you 
will find on some parts of the American lines portions 


of road which we cannot beat at all in this country, 
with steel rails, oak sleepers, well ballasted, particularly 
on the Pennsylvania Central. They put up specimen 
sections there, and spare no expense to make them 
perfect. ce 

42,934. (Chairman.) On any other railways have 
they the system of specimen sections >—Not the same 
system of specimen sections, but there are on many 
other lines long portions of railway in very good order 
indeed. 

42,935. What is the average cost, taking the average 
of a large extent of mileage, of construction per mile ? 
—That is a figure which I do not think you could easily 
get at in America, because you would have to find out the 
cost of the different railways in America, and divide it 
by the number of miles. 

42,936. In comparison with those of England, as 
a rule, are they more or less expensively constructed ? 
—As a rule, taking them as a whole, they have been 
made more cheaply and roughly in the first instance, 
and have been by degrees brought to perfection. For 
instance, to go on to the question of works, there were 
a great number of wooden bridges, and on some lines 
they have been superseded by iron bridges, -most 
scientifically built, and of most excellent material. They 
take more pains with their iron for bridges than we 
do in this country. 

42,937. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What are the speci- 
men sections which you alluded to?—I referred to 
those on the Pennsylvania Central Railway. There 
they allow certain of the engineers to put up what. 
they call specimen sections, that is to say, to make 
certain parts of their districts as good as they can be 
made; as a sort of example for the rest. 

42,938. A mile or two ?—Some two or three miles. 

42,939. (Chairman.) As far as it has come under 
your knowledge, do you know of the bridges frequently 
being found dangerous or having given way ?>—There 
have been disastrous cases in America of bridges failing, 
but on many of the principal lines they are getting a 
great deal more in the habit of substituting iron and 
masonry for woodwork, and they kuild admirable 
works. 2 

42,940. Is the system of supervision by the engi- 
neers and their assistants similar to that in this country ? 
—Yes, it is similar. ‘here is an engineer responsible 
for the safety of all the works, and the renewing of 
them from time to time as they require renewing. He 
has men under him. | 

42,941. (Mr. Galt.) Are the railways kept in as good 
order in America as in this country >—On some of 
the best lines they are kept in very good order, but 


.on other lines you find them in a rough condition ; the 


joints not yet fished, and the line not so well preserved 
as on the passenger lines of this country. ‘The lines 
in this country differ from one another, and the lines 
in America differ still more. f 


J : 
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42,942. The rate of speed is not required to be so 
high ?—The rate of speed varies over different parts 
of'the country; it is slow in one part, and fast in 
another. There is an express on the Pennsylvania 
Railway which runs 139 miles without stopping. 

42,943. In what time does it run the 139 miles ?—I 
forget the exact figures but they do not run the distance 
in the time we do. Werun faster from London to 
Edinburgh than they do for the same distance, but 
they go a greater distance than we without stopping. 

42,944. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know whether the 
bridges, which it would be very costly to make strong 
enough for trains to pass over with extreme speed, are 
designed with a view of their passing over them at 
slow speeds i—There is one bridge that is remarkable 
in that respect, and that is the suspension bridge over 
the Niagara river. That is the only railway suspen- 
sion bridge in the world of a long span, and they do 
not allow the trains to pass over it above a very moderate 
speed, something like 6 or 8 miles an hour. 

42,945. Have you seen the same system applied to 
many other railway bridges in the United States ?— 
There are some they do not like to go very fast over, 
but I know of no other instance where they always go 
so slowly as that. 

42,946. On the Niagara Bridge do they work under 
a rule of absolute stoppage at the entrance of the 
bridge ?—They stop, and shunt, and go quietly over ; 
some trains slacken speed and go over without abso- 
lutely stopping. 

42,947. Is the rule in the United States that all 
crossings whether of high roads, or bye roads, or 
railroads, are on a level ?—As a rule a great many are. 
There are now a great number of level-crossings of 
railways by one another. The rule there is for a 
train to stop at a crossing. They do not make em- 
bankments for the purpose of getting a different level, 
but they only use the different levels as they exist. 
The general rule has hitherto been to ake the lines 
and branches on a level, but they are coming more and 
more now to this, that the line to be crossed has 
required the other line to make a considerable viaduct 
or embankment to get over it. 


42,948. Is that in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
where the traffic has become considerable >—The place 
I have in my mind at the moment is near Buffalo. 

42,949. (Chairman.) Has that system of level 
crossings on the railways been a fruitful source of 
accident ?—-Yes, of a great many. I could give you 
I have 
the report of the Commissioners for Massachusetts. 
They say the number of accidents from level crossings 
keeps increasing continually. I will read the passage. 
“ The Commissioners wish again, as they have re- 
“ peatedly done before, to call attention to the very 
‘“‘ rapid increase in the number of highway and rail- 
“ road grade crossings, on September 30th 1872 ;” 
this is only for one state, Massachusetts. I have no 
reports for the whole of the United States of this 
description. ‘There were 2,774, an increase of 546 
“ in three years, or at the rate of a new grade crossing 
“ every two days. The facility with which these 
«“ seem to be granted by the several boards of county 
“ commissioners on almost every application is most 
‘¢ unfortunate. There is now a highway grade cross- 
“ ing to every mile and one-eighth of railroad in the 
“ commonwealth. During the three years 1872-74 
“ there were 31 persons killed, and 88 persons injured 
“ at these crossings. During the last year the two 
“ worst accidents which occurred at them were at 
“ erossings provided in one case with a gate, and in 
“ the other with a flagman, showing that these are 
« insufficient protections. As population increases so 
“ does the danger, and the only real remedy is never to 
“ permit the crossing of a railway by a highway at 
“ grade when it can possibly ‘be avoided. The law 
« authorising these nuisances (Acts 1874, chap. 372, 
«« 92) should be revised with a view to their future 
“ yestriction.” I think that answers the question. 

42,950. (Mr. Ayrton.) That does not apply to rail- 
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ways crossing railways ?—This applies more,to what 
they call grade crossings. Ney 

42,951. (Chairman.) With reference to the crossmg 
of two railways, have you noticed whether that system 
has been accompanied by many accidents ?+-I have 
never seen any accidents on cross railways... 

42,952. You did not mean such complaints as that ? 
—This refers to both. It says, “The very rapid 
“‘ increase in the number of highway and railroad 
“ crossings.” ‘These remarks refer to both. 

42,953. It does not state that any persons were 
killed ?—They combine them togethers 

42,954. (Mr. Ayrton.) The increase must be chiefly 
due to high roads, if you consider the length. hey 
could not have 500 new railway crossings in thre» 
years. It must be the extension of the occupation 
of the country, rendering a number of new roads 
necessary ‘—I do not know whether in some parts 
of America they do not make railroads faster than 
they do roads. 

42,955. (Mr. Galt.) The trains do not come toa 
dead stand, do they, at the crossings ?—Yes. 

42,956. Universally ?—I think almost universally, 
as far as my experience has gone. Where one railway 
crosses another it is a rule for a train to come toa 
stand at that crossing, and to proceed when a certain 
signal is given. 

42,957. Of course no accidents could occur at these 
crossings P—If they always come to a stand, and 
if the signal is properly understood. It is done in 
this way ; you will see from a junction or a crossing 
a post, at 2,000 yards distance, which means the engine- 
driver is to slacken speed, and another at 200 yards, 
which shows he is to come toa dead stand at that point 
until he gets a signal to go over. 

42,958. Is that an absolute rule, for every train to 
come to a dead stand ?—Yes, at that post 200 yards 
from the crossing. 

412,959. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is a statutory rule appli- 
cuble to ali level crossings on the railways, quite inde- 
pendent of their concessions ?—Yes, it is absolute. 

42,960. (Mr. Galt.) If that rule were observed it is 
impossible that there could be an accident ?-—Yes, that 
is the law, and as far as I can say, it is throughly re- 
garded and adhered to. In fact, there would be no 
safety at these crossings if it were not. They have 
not got distant signals as we have. 

42,961. (Mr. Ayrton.) With regard to the crossing 
of roads, the system is rather the reverse, is it not, that 
there is no precaution of any kind ?—There is the pre- 
caution of the board, saying, “ Beware of the engine.” 

42,962. Every engineer is furnished with a bell 
which he rings, does he not >—Yes, a big bell. 

42,963. You can hear it for a considerable distance ? 
—Yes. - 

42,964, At the majority, or nearly all, the level 
crossings of roads, there isno gate or anything else, 
but the notice, ‘‘ Beware of the engine ?’— Yes. 

42,965. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Is the bell found 
more efficacious than the whistle ?-~I do not know 
that it is. The beli is used for one purpose, and the 
whistle for another. We use sometimes different 
whistles for different purposes, one for danger, and the 
other for “beware.” In the States the bell is the 
means of telling people to get out of the way. 

42,966. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it a bell of a particular 
pitch ?—They are all pretty much the same size, and 
therefore of the same pitch. I have not tested them 
with one another. 

42,967. From your recollection of it, is it not a bell 
of a peculiar sharp sound ?—One knows the particular 
sound of the engine-bell. 

42,968. Does it convey the sound further than a 
whistle, or why do they prefer it to a whistle ?—I do 
not know. I think it is a mere matter of practice, and 
that they have had it from the first. In many places 
they have, for shunting engines, these bells with a 
little arrangement on the cylinders, so that when the 
engine is going the bell is going. 

42,969. (Mr. Galt.) Does the Government publish 
statistics with regard to the number of deaths and in- 
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juries on the American railways ?—There is no general 
report for American railways. . There are commis- 
sioners in different States who make reports of that 
sort. I have one of the best of those reports here. 

42,970. (Mr. Ayrton.) Railways are all State insti- 
tutions >—Yes, they are all State institutions. 

42,971. (Mr. Galt.) This. refers to one State ?>— 
Yes; it gives what statistics there are for the United 
States, but those are collected from a railway news- 
paper. ‘There are no official statistics for the whole 
of me United States. 

2,972. (Chairman.) As to the rolling stock, are 
ae any conspicuous points which you wish to draw 
attention’ to?—There are, a very great variety of 
builds of engines there, and they universally run with 
the bogie in “front of them., I think we might do a 
little in that direction in this country with great, ad- 
vantage. I have seen cases of engines with long 
wheel-base where the flanges of the leading wheels 
were sharpened very rapidly, and I remember. a case 
particularly of a Great Northern train which got off 
the line on the North-eastern Railway on one occa- 
sion where the flanges had in a short time become 
sharp, and that was the cause of the accident. 

42,973. It was attributed to that >—-No doubt the 
accident occurred from that cause. 

42,974. There is a tendency, is there not, among 
locomotive engineers to adopt the bogie ?—I think 
there is a greater tendency in this country than there 
was. ‘They use it in America with great advantage, 
and it enables them. to run over lines which are not 
in quite so good order with greater safety. 

42,975. Especially with reference to curves: ?>—Not 
only is it very useful with reference to curves but it 
accommodates itself to the. inequalities of even a 
straight road. 

42,976. Have you frequently had occasion to notice 
curves of less than perhaps 8 or 10 chains radius, 
or as low as that, in America P— Yes, there are curves 
as low as that, but not where they run very fast. I 
think we have curves quite as sharp in this country. 
We need not go further than the railway between 
Cannon Street and Charing Cross to find them as 
sharp as one would wish to work anywhere. 

42,977. Then with regard to the breaks >—As' re- 
gards break power, they have employed continuous 
breaks to a great extent in America. Some of those 
which have found most favour in this country of late 
have come over from America. I see in this American 
report a congratulatory statement on the increased 
application of those breaks to trains. 

42,978. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the carriages generally 
constructed on the same system in the United States ? 
—They are almost all on the same principle, that is 
to say, they have carriages with long bodies, with two 
bogie trucks under them. 

42,979. Are they all made to enter at the end ?— 
They are almost universally made for passengers to 
enter at the ends instead, of at the sidesas in this 
country. 

42,980. With a flight of steps’ down to the level of 
the ground >—Yes. 

42,981. (Mr. Galt.) Is there anything peculiar in 
the passenger traflic of America that there should be 


such a difference in the system adopted there and in’ 


this country >—As regards the passenger traftic, people 
there travel generally, I should ‘say, longer distances 
than they do in this country, and there are not so 
many people, as a rule, getting in and out so quickly 
during short stoppages at the different stations, . 

42,982. I mean especially with regard to. the plat- 
forms and construction of the carriages, is there any 
particular reason why they have such a very different 
system in America \than that in this country ?—As I 
was saying, in this country there are a great number 
of people who get. in and out quickly, ‘and during a 
very short stoppage ata station, but that is not quite so 
in America, where people get in and out less frequently, 
and go longer distances asa rule... 

42,983. (Mr. Ayrton.) Probably the. origin of their 
eystem of cars was: that they started always with only 
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one class of passengers >—That was the original idea I 
of American trafic. ‘Their republican notions induced — 
them to have only one class, 

42,984. They have. also another system, ‘namely, 
that of checking the passengers in the carriage while 
the train is going on. Those two things together 
would necessarilly lead to having a means of communi- — 
cation through the carriages, ‘and all the carriages 
being on one system ?—-Yes, I think if we were to 
start again in this country there is an immense. ad- 
vantage in having a means of communication through 
a train and being able to walk right through it. 

42,985. Is every carriage fitted with a break Ti 
every carriage, very often at both ends. 

42,986. One break, but operated on at each end ?— 
Yes, so that one man could put the break of two car- 
riages on. It can easily be put on, and there are gene- 
rally two or three men in a train, so that even without. 
the continuous break in that country they have more 
facility for applying br eak power to trains than we have. 

42,987. And every bogie truck is also fitted ?—Yes, 
every car you may say. 

42,988. (Sir. J. L. Simmons.) On every wheel ?— 
Yes. 

42,989. (Mr. Ayrton.) Including the engine and 
tender ?—Including the tender. 

42,990. (Mr. Galt.) Would there be a difficulty i in 
adopting such a system throughout England ?-—The 
only difficulty is that you would have to get rid of 
all the carriages you have at present and to build others 
in place of them. 

42,991. (Sir. J. L. Simmons.) In America ean you 
enter each carriage separately, or can you only enter 
at the tail of the train ?—You may enter your own or 
you may enter at the tail of the train and walk through 
the train to your car. I have done so frequently. 

42,992. (Mr. Galt.) The break power in America 
must be very much greater than what it is in this 
country ?—No doubt. Not only so, but the carriages 
are heavier, and a break on a carriage in America may 
be one out of six, whilst a break on a carriage in oe 
pepe may be one out of 20. 

2,993. (Mr. Ayrton.) ‘There ae carriage has a 
ee under it ?—Yes. 

42,994. Although you can walk from one end of the, 
train to the other, the railway companies claim to 
exercise the power of locking the doors. whenever they 
think fit so as to prevent a communication between 
carriages, or people getting into particular carriages, do 
they not ?—As far as I have seen, there has been very 
little locking. I have often walked through without 
saying a word to anybody. I know that they can do it 
when they like, particularly with Pullman cars and 
carriages of that description. 

42,995. Are you aware that even in the ordinary 
carriage they lock the doors—as against men when the 
carriage is set apart for ladies and families ?—I have 
never seen a car set apart for ladies, and I do not think 
that they have such things. 

42,996. For families >—The only compartments set 
apart for ladies or families are those in such cars as the 
Pullman cars, where they have little compartments. by 
themselves, but you can pass round those compartments: 

42,997. Have not you seen the thing done with the 
exception of whole cars?—Only whan; for instance, , 
the ladies of a College were going for a trip to Lake 
Superior on one occasion ; there they had three cars 
full of ladies, and even then I walked right thrang® 
the cars. 

42,998. You have never seen a little car set. apart 
for families from which single men were rasa 
excluded ?——No, I have never seen that. 

42,999. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is their systert 
of buffing between the carriages, the same as ours ?— 
No, it is ‘totally different. They have a centre connec- 
tion buffer and coupling in. one. They have a good 
many different plans of coupling. Some are the same 
as you see in the Pullman’s cars which have beer 
brought over:to this country, where they run against 
one .another and are rig pete There is Miller’s patent 
coupling. } sib bio) 0ce ah 
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_. 48,000. In’that: case there is no: spring buffing ?— 
Yes, there is a spring buffer, but it is both combined, 
buffer and coupling combined. 

43,001. Have their poten’ as much ey as usual i > 
Bo Nios ; teks 

43,002. So that in "passing fecas carriage to carriage 
you ‘would not have to go over the same space as is 
usual in this country >—-In doing that, there is an iron 
plate: that falls so that you can walk right over it. 

43,003. (Mr. Ayrton.) About how: many inches is 
the play of the buffer ?—It varies a good deal. There 
are a great many different constructions of coupling. 

43,004. As'a rule it does not go beyond from one 
to three inches >—I do not know wena ane should 
think not more than that. 

43,005. I mean each buffer’s play is not more than 
between one and three inches?—I do not believe it 
works more than that practically. 

43,006. (Sir J. L. psrupons:) Less shea in this 
country ?-—Yes. 

43,007. (Mr. Ayrton.).The space allowed for the 

play of the buffers over which the plate works is not 
more than six inches >—The carriages came together 
within six or eight inches. 
43,008. (Mr. Gait.) In shunting operations, have 
the men to go between the carriages and waggons the 
same as they have here P—Yes ; and there are a dread- 
ful number. of accidents in shunting operations with 
goods trains—men get their fingers constantly crushed 
from the nature of the couplings. It is very bad. 

43,009. (Chairman.) Do they use the bars for un- 
 eoupling which we have seen in some parts of this 
country ?>—They have to put certain links over a hook, 
and they are constantly getting their fingers caught. 
I have been at a station where I have heard in the 
course of one day of several of these accidents happen- 
in 
43, 010. Aa. Galt.) Have» they no. automatic 
couplings ?>—They have in the Pullman’s cars, as you 
have seen in this country. 

43,011. What is the objection against the general 
adoption of automatic couplings >—They are. more ex- 
pensive couplings. 

43,012. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the passenger . carriages 
the automatic coupling is the one prevailing universally 
in the States >—Yes, as a rule. 

43,013. (Mr. Galt.) To reduce the great number 
of accidents ‘that take place in shunting operations, 
would it not be possible to adopt generally in this 
country an automatic coupling ?—There have been a 
great many attempts at it. There was one working 
for years on the Elgin and Lossiemouth railway. 

43,014. (nr. Ayrton.) Would there not be a diffi- 
culty in using American automatic couplings without 
a platform at the end of the carriage ?—It would have 
to be arranged in some other way; you might adopt 
it. 

43,015. (Mr. Galt.) There was an automatic coup- 
ling which the Commissioners inspected some short 
time ago?—Yes, Brocklebank’s, 

43,016. Do you think its adoption practicable in this 
country ?—It is very. difficult to give an opinion of 
that sort until the thing is tried in practice. _One would 
like to see it thoroughly well tried in practice before 
giving an opinion. — 

43,017. (Chairman) Have you had occasion. to 
notice any other kinds of couplings ?—I have seen a 
good. many at different times where people have brought 
forward new methods. of coupling, but they have all 
fallen through, . 

43,018. (Mr. ne: ton. ) Do you know whether the 
automatic couplings used in. the United States have 
failed. much, or whether they. generally have been 
successful As. far as I. saw they were generally 
successful. It ‘was considered to pe a great. unpcdve- 
ment—the Miller coupling. ©. 

43,019. The two hooks > That is the Miller 
éoupling: There were other advantages claimed for 
it. Besides merely joining the carriages together it 
was. supposed to. aba telescoping when a- collision 
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occurred—one carriage running up on the other... This 
coupling was intended to be so rigid that when a 
rie ee occurred it should keep the carriages all on a 
evel 

43,020. (Mr. Galt.) If we could adopt those auto- 
matic couplings, would it not prevent a great loss of 
life ? — Yes, there is hardly any improvement more 
We on our railroads than better means of coup- 
in 

43,021. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have they applied that 
spring automatic coupling to the goods trains at all ?— 
I have not seén it applied to goods trains; not in 
America, 

43,022. (Sir J... Simmons.) Are their goods 
trucks much the same in construction as ours—short 
trucks ?—They are all longer, or almost all. They are 
now beginning to build four-wheeled coal ears, and 
to use them more extensively, but generally the goods 
cars are on two bogie trucks, and are constructed 
larger and heavier, and are generally box cars. They 
go long distances, and there are great varieties of 
climates to pass through. They are more fond of 
covered trucks, because they carry large quantities of 
grain and perishable articles, and have got in the habit 
of using covered goods cars. They weigh from 16 to 
18 or 20 tons. 

43,023. Empty or full?—Loaded; 10 tons of load, 
and 10, or less, of car. 

43,024. (Chairman.) With reference to this large 
number of accidents that you mentioned with regard 
to shunting, do you. know if they are attributed to 
negligence on the part of the men or not ?>—Of course 
it is more or less negligence when a man gets his 
fingers squeezed in putting a coupling on. It is be- 
cause he doesnot do-it cleverly. 

43,025. Has this large’ number of accidents led to 
any attempt to substitute generally any improvement 
in the form of coupling, even though not automatic >— 
I have heard it a good deal lamented that that sort of 
coupling was attended with a good many accidents to 
men. 

43,026. (Mr. Galt.) Is there much difference be- 
tween Brocklebank’s system and that which you 
have seen used in the United States?—Yes; it is 
quite a different thing. 

43,027. If it could- be adopted it would be a vast 
improvement on this system ?—Any system of coupling 
from the outside that could be adopted in practice and 
made use of with success would be a great improve- 
ment on what we have at present. 

43,028. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any account of 
the number of miles of double track, as they call it, 
and single track railway in America ?—In America? 

43,029. In the United States >—No general account 
of it; the best information of that description you will 
find in Mr. Poor’s book. 

43,030. (Mr. Gait.) Is there any supervision on 
the part of the States of the management or working 
of the railways, or do they require any return ?—Yes ; 
they require most elaborate returns in the different 
States. 

43,031. Is there any supervision of the working 
anything similar to what we have in this country ey 
We have no supervision of the working in this 
country. 

43,0382. No; but before a line is opened it must be 
certified. Is there any certification of any sort with 
regard to accidents similar to what we have in this 
country by the Board of Trade ?—Not quite the same 
as we have. There are commissioners who make 
reports in the different States, and they describe cer- 
tain particular accidents that have occured as being 
more severe than others. 

43,038. Before a line is opened is it certified by any 
authority: that it is fit to be opened ?—I do not think 


so. 

43,034.'( Chairman.) Is it not the. case that’ these 
commissioners deal more with the circumstances’ of 
the railway apart from the actual working or the 
accidents ?—This report, for instance, contains reports 
upon the financial ‘condition of the different railways 
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and certain public questions connected with the rail- 
ways, and also full statistics of accidents as far as they 
could be got. 

43,035. Not corresponding to any report such as that 
made by the Board of Trade ?—Not quite correspond- 
ing to that. In answer to Mr. Galt’s question, when 
a railway is much compluined of in some of the States 
of America, they appoint a Commission to examine it 
where they believe it to be in an unsound condition. 
I have known that to be done, but it is not the same 
sort of inspection as we have in this country. 

43,036-87. (Earl De La Warr.) Are all the rail- 
ways under the control and management of the 
Government ?—In America? No. 

43,038. Are they not under the Government con- 
trol ?-No, except as regards certain laws. The 
Government does not interfere with the working of 
the lines except under certain statutory provisions, 
some of which are very detailed. In one State, for 
instance, on every train they are obliged to carry a 
pickaxe and certain tools, in case of accident. 

43,039. Are the officers of the railway appointed by 
the Government ?—No, the railroads are managed by 
the companies. 

43,040. And the officers are appointed by the 
company ?>—Yes. There is a president, for instance. 
There are also State Commissioners, who do a certain 
duty in reporting on railways from year to year, but 
the whole management and control of the working 
is in the hands of the railway company. 

43,041. (Earl De La Warr.) Much as in Eng- 
land ?—-Not quite the same, because there is a work- 
ing president for every railway, and the president 
takes more of the immediate control than the chairman 
of a railway company does here. That varies, how- 
ever, very much, because the chairmen of some rail- 
way companies interfere much more than others in this 
country. . 

43,042. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) His office almost 
combines that of manager and chairman ?—Yes, almost 
general manager and chairman in this country. Some- 
times the chairman does not interfere much with the 
working, and sometimes he does. 

43,043. (Earl De La Warr.) Ave the directors 
elected as in England ?>—By the shareholders. 

43,044. The shareholders >—What they call stock- 
holders there. 

43,045. It is much the same system as in England ? 
—-Yes, but in many cases the election fs annual. 

43,046. (Mr. Galt.) There is less supervision, in 
fact, in America than in England ?—Upon the whole, 
I suppose, you may say that the railway companies 
are more free. I do not know that there is much 
less. 

43,047. (Chairman.) Have you noticed the report 
of the Commissioners on Railways in the State of 
Maine, where, without reference to the control exercised 
by the State, the report goes to matters of detail as 
regards the description of the furnishing of the railways ; 
the establishment and so on, which indicates watching 
by the Government to a great extent >—Some of these 
commissioners in the United States are good officers 
and make very valuable reports. 

43,048. With reference to the system of fences is 
there any statement with reference to the system 
adopted in America that you would wish to give >—A 
great many railroads in America have not much in the 
way of fences. I have noticed in travelling along that 
you will not see any fence or any cattle for a consider- 
able distance, and then you come to a piece of fence, 
and you find the cattle inside instead of outside. Some 
of the lines are well fenced. 

43,049. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) There is no law to 
make it compulsory upon them to fence them ?—I 
think in some of the States there is a jaw requiring 
fencing. 

A3, 050. (Mr. 
towns ?—Yes. 

43,051. (Chairman.) As far as you know has this 
absence of fences been the cause of many accidents 
from running over cattle and so on ?—A great many. 


Ayrton.) In the neighbourhood of 
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It is not an uncommon thing to hit a cow, as ex cal, 
it. 

43,052. Has it résulted in danger?—They carry 
cow-catchers in front of the engine, and in many cases 
you may hit a cow without throwing the engine off 
the line. You see the poor cow lying down after the 
train has passed looking very uncomfortable. 

43,053. (Mr. Galt.) Are all the trains provided 
with cow-catchers ?—You never have a train running 
without. On the other hand you may hit a cow upon 
a tressel bridge, and the cow’s legs may get entangled 
so that she cannot get out of the way. I have known 
an accident to happen in that way, and a train thrown 
off the line and people killed. 

43,054. What sort of machine is a cow-catcher ?>— 
It is a sort of plough in front of the engine. 

43,055. (Mr. Ayrton.) Something like a snow 
plough ?—Yes, only made with open wood-work so as 
to be light. 

43, 056. (Chairman.) Now coming to the working 
of the railways. As to single lines, will you generally 
describe the system 2—There is an enormous mileage 
of single lines in America, 

43,057. What is the usual system ?— They are 
all worked by telegraph, and most of them are 
very carefully worked by telegraph. They are more 
particular about their telegraph employés than we 
are in this country. They do not employ boys so 
much. ‘They have men at good salaries—responsible 
people for doing that. At certain. stations they have 
what they call train despatchers—offices fitted up with 
perhaps two clerks on duty by day and two others by 
night, who have before them the running of the trains 


over the whole system, and arrange all the alterations 


of crossings or passing places necessary for conning 
on the tratftic. 

43,058. Is it frequently the plan to change the 
passing places ?—Yes, it is constantly done. Running 
over 1,000 or more miles of railway, every train may 
have to change its passing or crossing place with 
others which are not on time, as they call it. 

43,059. Is that a frequent source of accident ?— 
There have not been many lately, I think. 

43,060. (Mr. Ayrton.) The diagram exhibits the 
position of each train on the line ?— Yes, over the 
whole system. 

43,061. (Sir. J. L. Simmons.) At what distance do 
they keep these diagrams for working the single lines ? 
—Perhaps 300 or 400, or less, miles apart. 

43,062. ‘They work the whole trathic over that 300 


or 400 miles from one point ?-—Yes, that depends upon ~ 


‘the amount of traftic a good deal. 

43,063. It. must be rather confusing if there is a 
snow storm, or anything breaks their telegraph down ? 
—They would then be obliged to work the best way 
they could until they could get the telegraph mended 
again, 

"43 ,064. “They do not use the staff system at all P—~ 
No, it is entirely done by telegraph work 

43,065. (Mr. Galt.) In some places there must be 
a long distance between the stations ?-—There is 
sometimes a long distance. 

43,066. Are the stations much the same as ours 
with regard to the offices?—At many stations in 
America you have very large buildings, hotels, and 


refreshment rooms of a large description, because people ~ 


in travelling long distances have to stop there and get 
all their meals, and perhaps sleep there for the night, 
and go on again. Other stations are very miserable, 
and there is’very little accommodation at all. 

43,067. Have you been in the Southern States ?— 
No. 

43,068. (Mr. Ayrton.) When stations are at a 
considerable distance, are there generally passing 
places intermediate ?--There are sometimes. 

43,069. Are those used by the interchange ot 
telegraph communication with the stations at ‘either 
end ?—Yes. 

43,070, By the trains coming in opposite directions ? 
—Yes, you only want telegraph operators. 

438,071. (Sir. J. L, Simmons.) Do you know if 
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the telegraph system is often interfered with by elec- 
tric storms or snow ?—I do not think it is. Now and 
then they haye wires break and come down, but as 
a tule it works well. It quite puts out the whole 
arrangement if that happens. They depend much 
more on the telegraph in America than they do in 
this country. 

43,072. (Mr. Galt.) Is the traffic of the country 
much interrupted by snow storms ?—A good deal in 
some parts, particularly on a line which I know a 
good deal of, the Grand Trunk of Canada, where 
sometimes for days together you may have four 
engines trying to get through, and not able to get 
through, a snow drift. 

43,073. How many days in the course of a winter 
should you say ?—Some winters are bad, and some 
are very open. ‘There was very little interruption 
until March in this year, and then on what you call 
the Riviere du Loup branch of the Grand Trunk 
Railway for days and days we could not get trains 
through. 

43,074. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Do they keep that 
branch open through the winter ?—Yes. 

43,075. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the guards in charge 
in the United States persons of more resource and 
decision of character than in this country ?—The 
engine-drivers and the guards and conductors seem to 
be from a different class generally. They seem to be 
more educated men than in this country, and have a 
different style of costume. 

43,076. Are they not men of more capacity for 
dealing with an emergency than the guards of this 
country ?—I would not say that. 

43,077. (Earl De La Warr.) Does the telegraph 
system of which you were speaking correspond at all 
with our block. system ?—They have not the block 
system generally in America, but they are beginning 
it, and have it in operation on certain portions of 
their lines. 

48,078. What you speak of now is a different sys- 
tem ?—Yes, for working trains on the single line. 

43,079. They have the biock system on other lines ? 
—Yes. 

43,080. Not generally >—No. 

43,081. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What system of sig- 
nals do they use on their single lines?— At level 
crossings and junctions, and so on, they have one post 
applying to the different lines, and an arm upon it, 
and when that arm is in one position the trains on 
both lines must stop, and when it is in another the 
train on one line may go on. When it is horizontal 
the train may go on one line, and when it hangs ver- 
tically the train may go on, on the other. At night 
there is a lamp on each end of it, so that you can see 
which way the arm hangs. 

43,082. Have they signals of that nature at the 
entrance of each station ‘—Very often they have no 
signals at all at the entrance of stations. 

43,083. (Chairman.) As a rule, do they use distant 
signals? — They have signals connected with the 
switches, as they call them; generally a large signal- 
indicator to each switch. 

43,084. Larger than those indicators which we 
have ?—Yes, because, as they say, “the great trouble 
has been with our switches.” ‘ 

43,085. (Mr. Galt.) Taking the American system 
of signalling generally, would you say it is more or 
less effectual than our own system ?—It is. to answer 
such different purposes. ‘Che sort of traffic is different 
from what we run. This system does pretty well for 
them, but as their traffic increases and more trains are 
run over particular portions of the line, so they are 
obliged to get to more perfect arrangements, just in 
the same way as they are now beginning to work the 
block system, and have signals at their block cabins. 
There they have a light at the block cabin, and they 
can drop a red signal on each side of the lamp. It is 
done by a sort of bell-pull. They have a rope hanging 
from the roof of the cabin, and they work the signal 
by this rope. They prefer that mode of working, be- 
cause they say the man cannot leave the signal off ; he 
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is obliged to pull it to let the train go by, and then it 
falls on again in this manner (the witness described 
the working of the apparatus). 

43,086. (Chairman.) He holds the cord until the 
train passes, and then he drops it >—Yes. 

43,087. It is the same idea as our system of having 
the signal weighted so that it falls to danger if the 
wire is cut >—Yes. 

43,088. (Earl De La Warr.) Does each company 
adopt these appliances as it likes ?—Each company 
does precisely what it thinks proper. 

43,089. ‘They have the block system or the telegraph 
system just as they think best ?—Yes. 

43,090. There is no general law applying to that ? 
—No. 

43,091. (Mr. Galt.) How are the wages generally 
of the employées on railways? Are they much the 
same as in this country ?>—They are higher ; the ex- 
penses are greater. 

43,092. The expenses of the same class of men in 
other departments are greater too ?—Yes. 

43,093. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you say the expenses 
are greater, do you mean that the expenses of working 
the traffic are greater in the United States than in this 
country ?—In some respects, but not in others.—Some 
of the expenses are greater and others are less.—In some 
parts of America coal is cheap, but in other parts fuel 
is very dear.—In some parts of America labour is much 
dearer than in other parts.—Then timber, again, varies 
enormously.—It is much cheaper than in this country, 
in many parts—Rails are dearer.—Then, the fences 
get burned down so much in summer, in hot dry 
weather. 

43,094. (Mr. Galt.) What wages has a driver 
generally ?—I forget, but I think those particulars are 
gone into a good deal in this report on the Erie Rail- 
way ;—say 5 dollars a day. 

43,095. (Chairman.) Are their hours, generally 
speaking, very long?—I do not think they are so 
long as the hours in this country. 

43,096. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the gauge of 
the railways generally ?>—The Erie Railway is 6 feet 
gauge, and the Atlantic-and-Great-Western. Many 
of them are 4 ft, 84 in. ; in the State of Ohio 4 ft. 10 in., 
I think ; and other places 4 ft. 9 in.; anda great many 
of them vary from 4 ft. 8} in. to 4 ft. 10 in. 

43,097. Are they the same in each individual State ? 
-—Generally. 

43,098. (Mr. Galt.) Do not they oblige them when 
they are obtaining their Act to adopt the gauge of the 
State ?—Yes. They will all come ultimately, I sup- 
pose, toa sort of compromise gauge, perhaps 4 feet 94, 
for running from east to west. ‘The Erie Railway 
Company were thinking of changing their gauge, and 
were considering whether they could come to a com- 
promise gauge, 

43,099. It must produce very great inconvenience 
throughout the country, the want of a uniform gauge ? 
—Yes, it is 4 serious business, They have what they 
call a compromise tread to the wheels for going over 
different gauges. 

43,100. The general Government does not in any 
way interfere with the construction of the railways ?— 
The general Government does not interfere with the 
local government of the States. 

43,101. With regard to accidents, do you think the 
statistics are sufficiently reliable to enable an accurate 
opinion to be formed of the comparative amount of 
deaths ?>—The statistics of the whole of the United 
States. 

43,102. Yes ?—Certainly not. 

43,108. From the extent of mileage you have seen 
the statistics of, can you form any comparative ideas, 
as compared with this country, of the number of acci- 
dents ?—There are no reliable statistics as to all the 
accidents that happen in the United States. Some of 
the newspapers have taken a good deal of pains to 
collect them as far as they could, but I do not think 
the figures could be relied upon for comparison with 
this country, where we have every accident deliberately 
returned, 
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43,104. (Earl De La Warr.) 1 think we hardly 
got Captain Tyler’s opinion as to the efficiency of the 
break power used in America,—whether it is efficiently 
worked so as to stop trains in a short distance ?—Yes, 
they have got, for instance, the Westinghouse break on 
many lines and the vacuum on others, It is most 
efficiently worked. Independent of that their break 
power is much better than ours, because they have a 
break on every wheel of a train, and their officers can 
walk through the train and apply it as they want it. 

48,105. (Mr. Galt.) Are there many different sys- 
tems of break >—Yes, a good many. 

43,106. (Mr. Ayrton.) In the United States with 
regard to independent breaks, on a call from the guard 
the passengers can assist in putting them on ?—Yes. 

43,107. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Suppose there is 
an obstruction and the engine-driver sees it, but it does 
not give him or the passengers time to apply the breaks, 
can he apply them all ?—No, excepting where they use 
the Westinghouse break, or a vacuum, or some break 
of that description, and then he can. 

43,108. These continuous breaks are not generally 
used throughout the country ?—They are coming into 
general use. 

43,109. (Earl De La Warr.) Can you state in what 
space a train can be pulled up ina general way, in how 
many yards ?—You may take it pretty much that if a 
train there is fitted up with a vacuum break, and a 
train here is fitted up with a vacuum break, that you 
can pull them up pretty much in the same distance, 
because when you have every wheel of a-train with a 
certain power applied to it, the two trains can be pulled 
up in pretty much the same distance, on the same 
gradient, and under similar circumstances. 

43,110, In practice, what space do they pull up fast 
trains in—say a train going 40 miles an hour ?—QOn 
the level. 

43,111. Yes, with their system of breaks ?—With 
the Westinghouse or the vacuum. 

43,112. With the general system ?—The hand breaks 
on each vehicle. 

43,113. The breaks most used I will say >—It may 
take them 600 or 800 yards. - 

43,114. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) It would depend on 
the rapidity with which the men applied them ?—Yes, 
how quickly the passengers and drivers combined could 
get them on. 

43,115. (Earl De La Warr.) Can they pull up a 
fast train in America at this moment in 500 yards ?— 
It is possible they might if they got the breaks put on 
quickly. 

43,116. I want to know whether the thing is being 
done ?—It is very difficult to say what is doing in a 
case where it depends on so many circumstances and 
where different things are being done continually. 

43,117. You do not happen to have been in a 
train which, with break power, was pulled up in a 
certain number of yards ?—Yes, I have. 

43,118. Can you state what number of yards it was 
pulled up in?—No, I cannot. There are so many 
different circumstances—the weight of engine, the 
tender, the number of carriages in the train, the state 
of the rails, the weather, and whether the carriages 
are loaded or empty. There are so many different 
circumstances that it is difficult to give a general 
answer which will give an accurate idea. 

43,119. In your opinion have they sufficient break 
power ?—Well, they do not think so themselves, or 
they would not apply the continuous break as they are 
doing largely. 

43,120. Increasing the number of continuous breaks ? 
—They have breaks always on every vehicle of a 
passenger train; by means of the continuous breaks 
the engine-driver is enabled to put on the break on 
the whole of the train at any moment. That is a very 
great advantage. 

43,121. They are improving their break system ?— 
Yes, they are improving their break system. 

43,122. (Mr. Ayrton.) The application of the 
breaks ?—Yes. We 

43,123. The American carriages admit of the con- 
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tinuous breaks being applied with much greater 
economy than ours?—Yes. There are not so many 
connexions, in proportion. 

43,124. Do you observe in Massachusetts that they 
have made great progress in the use of the continuous 
break according to the statement in the report at 
page 9, where they say “ At the close of last year it had 
“ been applied to 313 locomotives and to 997 passenger 
“ cars, out of a total of 1,294. It is now applied to 
* 353 locomotives, and to 1,227 passenger cars out of 
“1,361.” So that, practically, it may be said to be 
generally applied in that State ?—Yes. And they say, 
“ When it is remembered that at the time of the 
“ accident at Ravere, just four years ago, the train 
* break had been adopted by a single one only of the 
“* Massachusetts Corporations, the advance made in 
“ this important respect will be appreciated.” 

43,125. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Has a law been passed 
in either of the States making the application of the 
continuous break compulsory ?—-I have not heard of 
it. ; 

43,126. (Mr. Galt.) Is there much difference be- 
tween the working arrangements in Canada and the 
United States with regard to the working of the traftic ? 
—No, the engines and the cars in Canada are all 
on the American principle, as you may call. it, that is 
to say, with long bogie carriages, and engines uni- 
versally with a bogie in front. 

43,127. Do they obtain an Act from + the local 
legislature in Canada for making a railway ?—Yes, for 
incorporating a company and making a railway. 

43,128. Must it be examined before it is opened by 
any authority, or officers of the Crown at all ?—No. » 

43,129. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is under the Office of 
Public Works in Canada ?—The Government of Canada 
have been making railways largely of their own, for 
instance the Inter-colonial, several hundred miles in 
length, and now, there is a Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Railways for the first time in Canada. 

43,130. That belongs to Canada ?—Yes, the Go- 
vernment of Canada. They have been constructing 
it with their own money. 

43,131. (Earl De La Warr.) With reference to 
wheel tires, state what your experience in America is 
of the system of wheels most in use there >—There 
are no tires in America on the cars, as arule. Tires 
are only used, as a rule, on the driving wheels of 
engines, and in some cases on the leading wheels now, 
because.they are afraid of the cast-iron wheels break- 
ing on the bogie-trucks in front of the engines. 

43,182. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) Are those tires on 
cast or wrought iron wheels ?-—They put steel tires 
on wrought-iron or cast-iron wheels. I have even 
seen driving wheels with cast-iron tires on them. 

43,1383. (Mr. Ayrton.) All cast in one ?—No, east- 
iron tires put on a cast-iron wheel. Their cast iron is 
a very different thing trom ours. Universally under 
cars they use disc wheels—cast-iron wheels. — 

43,134. (Larl De La Warr.) Do. many accidents 
arise from the breakage. of wheels ?—Yes, sometimes. 
It is a special construction in America, the construe- 
tion of car wheels. They are pretty much made all of 
the same pattern, and with particular materials, A 
certain material is used for one part, and then a little 
white ore is mixed to chill the outside and get the 
tread into a more durable condition. 

43,135, It answers well ?—It must answer pretty 
well, because it is so universally employed, and they 
would not universally employ a thing which did not, to 
a certain extent, answer well. But it is not a perfect 
wheel. They cannot touch it with a tool so as to make 
it perfect. i tthe 

43,136. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) ‘Do they use these 
wheels equally on express trains?—Yes, but you do 
not feel any little shake from any inequality of the 
wheels when you have a bogie truck under the car, as 
you would if you were riding directly over it. ee 

43,137. (Earl De La Warr.) Is there anything in 


that which might be adopted with advantage in our 


construction ?—I think it would be a retrograde step 
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for us to attempt to use cast-iron wheels of that 
description. 

\43,138. We could not use them with ours, could 

we ?——We have had dise wheels made in this country — 
' dise steel wheels made in the same form. They are 
rather noisy, and sound like a bell, but I am not sure 
we could not advantageously use them. 

43,139. (Sir J. L. Simmons.) What is the general 


__ size of the carriage wheel in America ?>—Rather smaller 


than ours. 

43,140. What do they run up to?—I have some 
statistics about them. Here is what I state about the cast- 
iron wheels on the Erie Railway :—“ Some interesting 
“ statistics are recorded in this department with regard 
* to the durability of cast-iron wheels used in the 
“ bogie trucks under the leading ends of the engines, 
“ under the tenders, and under the passenger, freight, 
“ or other cars. The wheels used for these various 
** purposes are generally of the same character. They 
are of cast iron with a sufficient proportion of white 
“ jron to enable the chill to sink to an average depth 
“‘ of half an inch into the treads and flanges, and the 
question is the more interesting inasmuch as wheels 
of this description are in almost universal employ- 
“ ment in America, though they are not regarded with 
“ fayour in the United Kingdom. They cost about 
20 dollars a piece when new. They weigh about 
“¢ 500 lbs. for a wheel of 83 inches in diameter, which 
“is principally employed, and they are worth from 
7 to 10 dollars a piece when worn out or defective, 
“ according to the varying prices of old iron. I find 
‘* with reference to the car wheels”—TI took a good 
deal of trouble to go into this question because it was 
an interesting one,—“of 26 28, 30, and 33 inches 
* diameter, that there has been an extraordinary 
“ difference in the durability of the wheels from 
“ different manufacturers, the average durability of 
“ the wheels from the different manufacturers has been 
Seappervely 25%, 842, 1944, 225%, 2544, 333%, and 

“ 361% months.” So ‘that from different manufacturers 
those wheels lasted some 2 and some 36 months. 

43,141. (Mr. Harrison.) That is a very short time ? 
aa Veal 

43,142. (Sir J. L. Simmons. ) Even 36 is short as 
compared with the life of a good wheel in this country ? 

—Yes. 

43,143. (Chairman.) Is there anything to show that 
this wear and tear took place owing to the roughness 
of the road; was the road exceptionally rough >—No. 

43,144, (Sir J. L. Simmons.) In what way does 
the wear show itself ?—Sometimes they wear in the 
flanges, or a bit of the flange breaks off; and some- 
times they wear in the tread, and get so uneven that 
they cannot run them any longer. The breaks they 
use have all iron shoes on. 

43,145. Do they use a shoe break at all >—They 
are all iron break-blocks. They do not use a wooden 
break block. 

43,146. You used the term “ shoe,” to what does that 
apply ?—I meant the iron. block, not a shoe to go 
underneath. Then the wheels under the engine last 
from 14 to 24 months. I say, “It is impossible to 
“ determine precisely the mileage of the cars for the 
“ periods above stated ; but a wheel lasting three years 
“would probably run 80,000 miles during that 
“ period.” That is about the life of a wheel. 

43,147. The extreme life ?>—'That is the life of wheels 
from certain manufacturers ; not the extreme life. That 
is the average life from the best manufacturers. ‘The 
“ mileage of the wheels under the engines can be 
“ more accurately ascertained and may be considered 
“ to amount, for two years and one month, to 55,000 
“ miles. The average life, therefore, of a cast-iron car- 
“‘ wheel from the best makers may be taken to be 
“ about 80,000 miles. and of a similar cast-iron wheel 
“ under an engine truck about 55,000 miles.” 

43,148. (Mr. Galt.) What is the extent of mileage 
in Canada ?—On railways ? ; 

43,149. Yes ?—About 5,000. 

- 48,150. What is the length of Government lines 
—It is some 400 or (500 miles. *"* * 
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43,151. The principle of Government making rail- 


Captain 


ways is lately introduced there is it not?—The 4. W. Tyler. 


Canadian Government has extended the Grank Trunk 
system from Rivere-du-Loup right through the north- 
west provinces, to Halifax, and has made the line 
itself. 

43,152. Then there must be a railway department ? 
—Yes. There were three commissioners to superin- 
tend the making of the line, for the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

43,153. How is it worked, by these commissioners ? 
—It has only been partially opened as yet. 
it will be worked by the commissioners of the 
Government. 

43,154. (Earl De La Warr.) Could you give the 
Commissioners any information with regard to the 
legislation in America which applies to railways ?— 
That is so very large a term that you would require 
to look up the separate legislation of each State. I am 
afraid I cannot give any description of the general 
legislation. 

43,155. We have railway legislation Acts. Is there 
anything similar in American legislation >—No. 

43,156. (Mr. Ayrton.) Each State has its own 
legislation ?—There is no general legislation for rail- 
ways, as far as I am aware, in America. Each State 
has its separate legislation. 

43,157. Do you think generally the system of the 
United States is that the railways should be regarded 
as part of the ordinary institutions of the country, 
and that the people should be left to take care of 
themselves, and to use those railways in the same way 
as they use everything else in the country, by their own 
intelligence. Do you consider that the general view 
of the system in the United States ?—Do you mean 
financially, or as a matter of safety ? 

43,158. As regards the use of them generally—that 
the people should educate themselves to use the rail- 
ways in the same way as they do to use cars and 
carriages >—They are left very much to doso. For 
instance, I saw, going through Syracuse, people with 
baskets on their backs with tools in them j Jumping up, 
taking a ride for half a mile, and dropping off again; 
little boys jumping up and dropping off just as we see 
them riding behind carriages in this country. I said 
to the conductor, “This seems a very dangerous prac- 
“ tice,” and his reply was, “I guess we kill a great 
‘¢ many boys in Syracuse.” 

43,159. The object is, that the people in the United 
States should learn to take care of themselves and not 
be nursed by other people ?—It is difficult to say what 
the object is. No doubt the system is that the people 
take care of themselves, or they do not, as the case 
may be. 

43,160. Is it not the same with regard to passengers, 


that they are expected to take care of themselves and - 


not to be taken care of as if they were children ?— 
I do not think you can say that, because when a man 
gets in a train he is at the mercy of the engine-driver, 
and the people who are looking after the different 
apparatus connected with it. 

43,161. He has to take care that he does not get 
into danger ?>—He cannot say whether he is getting 
into danger or not. When he is riding in a train he 
is entirely dependent upon the people who manage the 
line. 

43,162. He is left to get in and out of the carriage 
as he thinks wise >—Yes, when the train stops, that is 
about all the liberty he has. 

43,163. And to walk about the place and to descend 
at every station if he thinks fit ?—Yes. 

43,164. And he gets back as he best can at his own 
peril >—Yes. 

43,165. And if he does not get back he is left be- 
hind Pp—Yes. 

43,166. He is left in fact to look after himself ?—— 
Very much as in this country, neither more nor less. 

43,167-78. That is a matter of opinion ?>—He is just 
as much a free agent here as in America, as far as I 
have seen. In France it is different. There you are 
couped up in a waiting room, 
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Thursday, 11th May 1876. 
PRESENT :.. 
Ture EARL OF ABERDEEN 1 Tue CuHair. 


Ture Eart oF BELMORE. 
Tue Rieut Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


W. Gat, Esa. 
EK. F. Pettrew, Esq., Seeretary. 


Mr. Joun Ecutrs Warp and Mr. JAmes Prick examined. 


43,179. (Chairman, to Mr. Ward.) You are gene- 
ral manager of the Midland and Great Western Railway 
of Ireland ?—Yes. 

43,180. (Yo Mr. Price.) And you are the chief 
engineer ?—Yes. 

43,181. (fo Mr. Ward.) You wish to make some 
explanatory statement with reference to the evidence 
which we received in Dublin ?—With your permission 


I wish to make a few remarks with reference to some . 


of the evidence given by our men while you were in 
Dublin. The directors read over the evidence, and 
they felt surprised that the men had gone so far in 
their statements, and they thought it right that I should 
come here to explain to your Lordship and the Com- 
mission that there has been for some years considerable 
ill-feeling on the part of the locomotive men towards 
our locomotive superintendent. We feel that that 
has been the cause of a great many of the statements 
being rather exaggerated. I more particularly wish to 
remark about the state of the line. One of the drivers, 
Esplin, stated in reply to a question put to him by the 
Commissioners that our line was going back; it is 
question No. 86,572. The question was ‘‘ Has it been 
“ improved generally recently ?” and the reply was, 
“* No, it is going back, in fact.” I wish Mr. Price to 
explain to your Lordship that that is not the fact. 

(Mr. Price.) I have a return for the last 34 years 
ofthe rate at which we have been renewing the line, 
and in the year 1873 we renewed 11 miles of the line. 
In the year 1874 we renewed 204 miles of the line. 
In the year 1875 we renewed 24 miles of the line, and 
in the present year we are renewing at the rate of 
334 miles of the line. That is completely new rails, 
sleepers, and everything, besides the ordinary repairs. 
Of our present renewals two-thirds are carried on with 
steel instead of iron rails. I mention this to show that 
instead of the line going back we are really progressing 
at the rate at which we renewed the line. 

43,182. (Chairman.) What is the total mileage of 
the railway ?—It is about 400 miles, there are 410 
miles, but 10 miles are only just opened. 

43,183. (Mr. Ayrton.) ‘The age of different portions 
of the line is very different ?—The line as far as to 
Mullingar, about 50 miles, has been opened about 30 
years. . 

43,184. (Chairman.) Do you contemplate further 
renewals of the road ?>—Yes, at the rate of about 33 
miles per year. 

43,185. (Mr. Ayrton.) What part is being renewed 
now, or has been renewed ?—It is principally the older 
portion of the line that is being renewed. 

43,186. What is the age of the other parts of the 
line ?—The principal part of the rest of the line 
averages about 17 years. 

43,187. Give the different ages, you cannot very 
well average it?—A good deal of it was opened in 
1868, the principal extensions were opened in 1863. 

43,188. The extension to Galway was opened 
earlier ?—Yes, but the extension to Westport com- 
menced to be opened in 1860, and it was not finished 
until 1872. 

43,189. (Mr. Galt.) Do most of the old parts of 
the line require renewal ?>—Two-thirds of the old part 
has been renewed. 

43,190. You are completing the. other third now ? 
—Yes, and we are doing it also over the whole 
system. 

43,191. (Chairman.) Has the portion of the line 
over which the witness Esplin worked ever been re- 
newed ?—That is the part we are principally renewing 
now. 


43,192. That is the main line ?—Yes, that is the 
main line. The rate of the renewal has been rapidly 
increasing. 

43,193. (Mr. Galt.) At the time he gave his eyi- 
dence was it in a bad state ?—No. } 

43,194. It was. renewed at that time ?—A great 
deal of it was. é 

43,195. Was part of it in a bad state >—Some of | 
the old parts; it was not in a dangerous state. We 
never had a run off. We had one or two broken rails, 
but I do not think we had but one run off from 
broken rails in the last two years. 

43,196. Had he instructions to go slow on any part . 
of the line >—Not anywhere, except at junctions and 
round very sharp curves. 

43,197. Not on account of the state of the line ?—= 
No; no driver was ever told to slow. 

43,198. (Chairman, to Mr. Ward.) What is the 
next point?—I think the next point is to illustrate 
the feeling that these men have towards our-locomotive 
superintendent. About a fortnight after the Com- 
missioners were in Dublin, a man complained that he 
had been 60 hours on his engine, having to sleep on 
it ; the locomotive superintendent sent the report to 
me, and | took the matter up, investigated the case 
thoroughly, and instead of finding that the man had 
never left his engine, I found he had slept in a bed 
made up for him in the lamp room from half-past 
9 at night until 6 in the morning, although he stated 
in his report that he had stopped on the foot plate in 
the shed all night. In the face of that the man was 
brought before our board and the report put in his 
hand, and he said it was untrue. 

43,199. The man who had complained said it was 
untrue ?—Yes, that is, the report he made. That 
report was put into his hand in the board room, and 
he had to admit that it was untrue. 

43,200. Was he punished P—He was dismissed. 

43,201. Was he dismissed in consequence of the 
report ?=~In consequence of stating what was so 
directly and deliberately a lie. 

43,202. Do you consider that this man had any 
reason to complain apart from the question of the 
truthfulness of his statement >—None whatever. There 
is only one thing more I wish to trouble your Lordship 
with. One of our guards, in question No. 36,670, 
complained gf the long hours he had to work. It is 
at page 38. The question was, ‘‘ Do you find that that 
“ long spell of work interferes with the efficient per- 
‘* formance of your duty ?—I believe it does for about 
“ the last five or six hours of that long journey. I 
feel it to be very fatiguing, that is to say, from 
Athlone or Mullingar ; for three or four hours I do 
not consider that I am a fit man to be in charge of a 
‘¢ train.” I wish to explain with reference to that. 
In respect to this evidence, I closely looked into the 
matter, and I found that we were running the guards 
so as to give them a longer time in Dublin than in 
Galway. That was done at their own request, and 
imagining that this evidence was given by the consent 
of all the guards, and at their request, I directed that 
they should go back to their old running, that is, have 
as long in Galway as in Dublin; and every guard on 
the main line wished to. be allowed to stay as they 
were, and said that this man had no authority to make 
such a statement to the Commissioners ; that he should 
speak for himself, and that they were not the least 
fatigued. 

43,203. Has this man had an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to the superintendent anything with refer- 
ence to his answers?—We did not think we could 
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fairly do that, because the evidence was sent to us in 
confidence. We did not think it legitimate to tell him 
we had it. 

43,203. (Mr. Galt.) Is he still in your employ ?— 
Yes; we have made no change with regard to any of 
the men who gave their evidence, nor do we intend. 

43,205. Did you say that Esplin was dismissed ?>— 
No, certainly not. 

43,206. In fact, you have not made any change 
whatever >—No. Esplin stated in his evidence that 
he had no complaint at all to make as to his own work, 
he was speaking as to what he did not know anything 
about. 

43,206. (Chairman.) We are to assume that the 
complaint which these witnesses made as to hours was 
the obvious consequence of the granting of a request 
made by the guards ?—It was in this way. This was 
the only guard that lived in Galway, and he did not 
like the change, because his house was in Galway, and 
in accordance with our running he had a very short 
time in Galway and a long time in Dublin. All the 
other guards live in Dublin and would much rather get 
home and get a long rest at home, than stop half the 
time in Galway and half the time in Dublin. 

43,208. It is not considered that 14 hours is too long 
as a matter of fact, is it ?>—I do not think so, it comes 
so seldom. 


' 43,209. (Mr. Galt.) The 14 hours is not con- 
tinuous ?—No, he is off from half-past 7 in the evening 
until half-past 11, and during that time he can get rest 
at the station. 

43,210. You would think it objectionable no doubt, 
in any case, to have men too long on duty, whatever 
their wish might be, and you would consider that they 
would not be in an efficient state ?—I certainly should 
object to a man being continually on duty 14 hours at 
a stretch. 


43,211. (Chairman.) Those are all the statements 
you wish to make with reference to this?—Yes. We 
cannot go into the statement as to the overtime the 
drivers speak of, because they give no dates.for it. 

43,212. I suppose you find a difficulty with reference 
to the special trains on the occasion of the fairs P— 
Yes, we do. We have to send our engines a very long 
way down in the country to the fairs, and they are 
out very often for two days. But the men can rest 
when they get to those stations. 

43,213, (Mr. Galt.) I think, Mr. Ward, you said 
when we were in Dublin that the men were worked 
longer than what you wished, in consequence of want 
of engines, and that you had ordered 17 over ?—Yes, 
we have got four or five already, and the rest are 
coming. 

43,214. When you have got those engines, the long 
hours complained of will not be continued ?—We are 
also making a depdt at Athlone half-way, so that no 
engine from the northern line will pass Athlone. A 
train will go to Athlone, and a different engine will 
take it on from there. We hope to have that com- 
pleted in three or four months. 

(Mr. Price.) All we want now is to get the con- 
sent of the Board of Trade for some new arrangement 
of the premises. 

43,215. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Ward.) What are the 
statements to which you referred and which you said 
you were unable to explain because the dates were not 
given ?—I can tell you the question. It isin Carroll’s 
evidence, No. 36,597, at page 84. He speaks of being 
out 40 hours, but he does not say on what date it was. 
He also makes a general statement in answer to 

question 36,600 which is not strictly correct. 

43,216. Could not you ask him ?—I did not think 
I was permitted to do so. But I have no objection to 
do so if the Commissioners permit it. I thought the 
evidence was private. 

43,217. (Chairman.) Perhaps you could tell us 
whether, as far as you know, it has been the case 
during the past winter ?—It may have been on two or 
three occasions, but I can positively say it was not as 
arule. It may have uppers in the case of a break- 
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down, or some accident occuring, that a driver might 
be out for 40 hours, but it is a very exceptional case. 

43,218. Would it come before your special notice ? 
—Most undoubtedly. 

43,219. Would any case of 20 hours?—Any case 
where a man complained. 

43,220. Suppose a man did not complain, but owing 
to circumstances of traffic, not perhaps the case of a 
break down, he was 20 hours out on duty at a stretch, 
would that be considered a subject of special investiga- 
tion ?—Not if he was 20 hours out, I do not think so. 
It would not come before me unless the man com- 
plained. 

43,221. Would there not be an unwillingness on the 
part of most of the men to complain for fear of getting 
a bad character in the eyes of their superintendents ?— 
I do not think so. 

(Mr. Price.) I may remark that our chairman 
generally is very particular in making inquiries of 
the drivers personally, himself. In fact, there is not 
a driver who comes in, to whom he does not say, 
which is the worst part of the road? He is a very 
busy gentleman, and is in constant communication with 
the drivers themselves, so that they have an opportunity 
of complaining to him. 

43,222. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Ward.) I should have 
thought in the case of Question 36,597, to which you 
adverted it would have been easy to identify it, because 
it was at Tuam Fair?—No doubt he was out a long 
time at Tuam Fair, but he had a long time to rest at 
Athenry. He had nothing to do there. 

43,223. What is the time taken on the journey from 
Dublin to Athenry ?—About nine hours with a goods 
train. 

43,224. (Mr. Galt.) I understand you do not com- 
plain of any specific statement made as being false, but 
merely that these are exceptional cases ?—Which are 
made to appear too general.in the evidence. 

43,225. (Mr. Aryton.) In this case the only question 
is what he was doing at Athenry. He does not appear 
to have been actually at work too long?--He was 
not. 

43,226. He could not be shunting all day long ?— 
No, because he was waiting for cattle coming from a 
neighbouring line. 

43,227. (Earl of Belmore.) Athenry is not a large 
station. It would not take long to shunta train there? 
—No. 

43,228. Three quarters of an hour would do it?— 
About that. He was lying there waiting for his 
train to come up from a neighbouring line. 

43,229. (Mr. Galt.) As you are here, I wish to ask 
you a few questions with regard to various suggestions 
that have been made. “ It was agreed at a meeting of 
general managers of the clearing house that a com- 


mittee should be constituted, in order to endeavour if _ 


“ possible, to get one complete and precise system of 
“‘ rules which should govern the working of all the 
“ railways in the country on all the several points of 
“ working.” That is one plan that has been proposed. 
This committee did not ask for statutory powers. An- 
other suggestion has been that statutory powers should 
be given to this committee. A third proposal has been 
in the form of a memorial that has been presented to 
this Commission signed by some 8,000 or 10,000 rail- 
way servants, that the Board of Trade should have a 
power to require that such alterations as they considered 
desirable and necessary for safety in working a line 
should be made; and the fourth proposition is, that 
there should be some ruling power, as it was put, a 
power of appeal on whatever form it might be in, in 
order to decide anything that should be necessary for 
the safety and working of the line. What is your 
opinion about a committee of the Clearing House ?—If 
the regulations that the Clearing House committee have 
adopted in England were to be put in force in Ireland, 
I think it would put us to endless and unnecessary 
expense. Our traffic is so much lighter than it is on 
the lines in England, that we should not require all 
the precautions for safety that have to be adopted in 
this country. 
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43,230. On that principle do you strongly object 
to statutory powers ?—Provided the’ railways in Ire- 
land are required to adopt the same rules and regula- 
tions as those in England, it would ‘be’very hard 
on us. wesine 

43,231. (Mr. Ayrton.) If there are no ‘statutory 
powers, you could meet in Ireland ‘and adopt such 
rules as were suitable to your circumstances >—We 
could do that. I have compared our rules with the 
rules adopted by English railways, and I find there is 
very little difference except something in the signalling. 

43,232. (Chairman.) When you speak of the rules 
adopted by English railways, do you refer to the re- 
commendations of the committee to which Mr. Galt 
has referred >—-Yes, the recommendation of the Clear- 
ing House Committee. 

43,233. Although certain recommendations have 
been made, it is far from being the case that they are 
carried out with any great degree of uniformity ?—I 
think the object is to get uniformity, but at present 
there is not uniformity. There are different ways of 
signalling in Ireland. 

43,234. As manager of a railway do you attach 
much importance to uniformity in the system of sig- 
nalling on different railways ?—I think it would be 
most desirable if it could be carried out thoroughly. 

43,235. Will you state shortly on what grounds p— 
On these grounds: if signals were of one kind, then 
the drivers passing over the different lines would 
understand the signals because they would all work in 
the same way. We have one junction worked with a 
left hand signal applying to the branch line, and another 
junction where the right hand signal applies to it, 
because it is a junction of a different railway. That 
confuses the drivers very much. If one uniform rule 
could be adopted I think it would be advisable. 

43,236. (Mr. Galt.) Supposing there was one go- 
verning body, would you not think it likely they would 
make all the signals of the same kind ?—That is with 
reference to the last propositon. 

43,237. (Chairman.) On one railway in England 
we have had it represented by some of the servants 
that they experienced difficulty with reference to the 
working of the home and distant signals separately. 
Have you any evidence to give on that point ?—We 
work the home and distant signals separately. Our 


‘rule is that the distant signal is raised the moment a 


- then what we call creep into the station. 


train passes under it, and if a train is stopping at a 
station the home signal is also raised. 

43,238. Supposing a train is not timed to stop, but 
for some reason it is necessary it should stop, is the 
signal for stopping given by means of the distant or 
the home signal ?>—By the home signal only if the train 
is to be stopped, and the line is clear for it. 

43,239. Supposing the driver is not timed to stop? 
—The home signal is raised. 

43,240. When the man comes to the distant signal 
he is not aware that he is to stop ?—Yes, he is, because 
from the distant signal he can generally see the home 
‘signal. 

43,241. Is there an exception made in the case of 
foggy weather ?—If the home signal be obscured by 
an embankment, or by fog, doubtless the distant 
signal would be put up. 

43,242. Have the men found any difficulty in work- 
ing that system ?—I have heard no complaints what- 
ever. 

43,243, (Earl of Belmore.) At the pace they travel 
you consider that they always can be sure of stopping 
in an emergency between the distant and home signals ? 
—If the weather is fine, and if it is not foggy or very 
wet. The station-master can use his own discretion. 
He has a discretion to raise the distant signal if he 
thinks proper. The only objection to raising the dis- 
tant signal is this, that if you do the train‘ ‘is bound to 
pull up at the distant signal and draw inside slowly, and 

That is a 
great loss of time if there is no necessity for it. 
_ 43,244. (Mr. Galt.) The third proposition I re- 
ferred to comes in the form of a memorial to the Com- 
mission signed by some 8,000 or 10,000 servants of 
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the company asking them to recommend that the 
Board of Trade should have the’ power to require every 


matter to be conducted with reference to the public — 


safety ?—I think in that case it would place the Board 
of Trade in the position of having the whole charge of 


our finances and laying them out as they thought » 


proper. 
48,245. Do you not think also there would be a 
strong objection on constitutional grounds to giving 


such a power to any branch of the executive ?—I am ~ 


sure there would be a strong feeling on the part of the 
railway companies against having the Board of ‘Trade’s 
directions absolute. 

43,246. (Mr. Ayrton.) I suppose some of the gene- 
ral managers of the railway companies consider them- 
selves quite as competent as the inspectors of the 
Board of Trade ?—We have not much reason to com- 
plain of them in Ireland as, far as we are concerned, 
but we certainly consider that our opinion is quite as 
good as theirs in the matter of signals. 

43,247. At the same time I presume no difficulty 
has practically been experienced: or objection taken to 
the exercise of the functions of those inspectors, as 
they at present exist ?—No, we have not done so our- 
selves. 

43,248. (Mr. Galt.) The question is this. It has 
been suggested that there might be some ruling power, 
though it is not clearly defined how that ruling power 
should exist. Supposing.a Railway Commission was 
appointed ora Board of Control strengthened by the 
additional eminent railway men who are not at present 
connected with railways but have been, because you 
are aware there are at present 174 railway directors in 
the Houses of Parliament, and therefore a fair and 
impartial body could be secured, do you think anything 
of that sort would be liked in Ireland ?—I think the 
companies would not object to a Board of Control 
provided it did not give the Board of ‘Trade officers 
too great power over the working of the lines. 

43,249. In that case they would have no power 
whatever, only power to recommend. It would be 
open to the general manager, of course, to object to 
anything. It would be what would be considered a 
perfectly competent body confining themselves strictly 
to matters of safety p—That would be bringing us into 
direct conflict with the Board of Trade officers as you 
might say. Ido not think the companies would like 
that. : 

(Mr.- Price.) I might make a remark upon that. If 
they failed to recommend certain improvements in the 
line, would it not exonerate the companies in case of 
any disaster happening ? 

43,250. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Price.) Would not that 
be greatly to the advantage of the companies >—To a 
certain extent, but the Board of Trade officer on the 
other hand, to keep himself safe would like to err on 
the safe side, and would require the company to do a 
great deal more than probably was necessary. 

43,251. In the case supposed the railway inspectors 
would not have power to order anything to be done, 
but simply to recommend. It would be for the Board 
which would be assumed to be competent, to say 
whether it should be carried out or not ?—The Board 
would require, certainly, assessors equally skilled as 
the Board of Trade officers in order to do that. Of 
course if they had equally skilled assessors it could be 
done. ; f 

43,252. (Mr. Ayrton, to Mr. Ward.) Would not 
they require somebody to assist them engaged in the 
business of railway management ?—Unquestionably 
they would; as familar with railways as the Board of 
Trade inspectors are. 

43,253. Would not ‘they require some one as fami- 
liar as a railway manager ?—Certainly. 

43,254. (Earl of Belmore, to Mr. Price.) Would 
not the money difficulty be the obstacle to carrying out 
the recommendations of the Board of Trade ?—Yes, 
I know cases of lines that if I went over them myself 
and if I was to be responsible for the recommendation 
I gave as to the state of the line, I would give sucha 
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recommendation conscientiously as would probably 
break the Company. 

43,255. (Mr. Ayrton.) How could you give a re- 
commendation without reference to the spéed at which 
the line was to be used ?—If that comes in that would 
be a different matter. If you allow a reduction of 
speed, I think that would remove 1 great deal of the 
difficulty. 

43,256. You speak of allowing a reduction. Is 
there any law to fix any speed?—That would make it 
a different matter. I thought it was to fix the amount 
of repairs. 

43,257. The management of a railway embraces the 
two, the use of it and the condition of it. The 
directors are entitled to adjust one to the other. If 
they are unable from want of money to keep up a high 
condition of permanent way, it would indicate that the 
traffic cannot be very great, would it not >—Yes. 

43,258. And therefore it might appear unnecessary 
for them to carry traffic under conditions that would 
render it necessary to have a better line of railway ?— 
But unfortunately speed is not such an element as the 
public imagine. 

43,259. (Chairman.) With reference to safety ?—No, 
it is not. There is a far worse smash when an accident 
happens going very fast, but except on very sharp 
curves high speed on a straight line will bring it safer 
over a bad line. 

43,260. You mean will carry it over the bad points ? 
—Yes, for this reason with regard to a great mass of 
iron like the driving wheel of an engine revolving at a 
high velocity; it is on the principle of the gyroscope, 
it is exceedingly difficult to turn it out of the straight 
line. It will go straight on, and for that reason I have 
observed that very often you get better over a bad line 
‘going fast than you do going slowly, except where the 
curve is very sharp. 

43,261. (Mr. Ayrton.) On the other hand, if it goes 
off, it will go off with all the inconvenience of the high 
velocity >—Certainly. 

43,262. And not be pulled up by the ballast, which 
is a very powerful break ?—No. 

43,263. In the same way as it would be if it were 
going much slower ?>—Yes. 

43,264. Therefore, in the one case there would be a 
very fatal accident, and in the other case there would 
probably be none at all ?—That is so. 

43,265. (Chairman.) At the same time, is it not the 
case that a train leaving the rails, even at a compara- 
tively low speed, would probably cause a very serious 
accident >—Yes. 

43,266. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Ward.) Assuming that 
Parliament would think it desirable that a competent 
tribunal should be appointed to decide between the 
public: on the one hand and the railway companies on 
the other, with regard to what is necessary for travel- 
ling in safety, could you suggest any other better 
tribunal than that of a board of control, such as is 
suggested ?—I do not think there could be any better 
if it were made up of competent men who thoroughly 
understood the working of railways. 

43,267. Do you think the railway companies could 
have any reasonable ground for objection to a tribunal 
so appointed ?—No, I do not think so, unless the ap- 
pointing of this tribunal gave the Board of Trade 
officers too much power over them. 

43,268. In the case supposed the Board of Trade 
would really have no power except to recommend, 
and then in that case it would be open to appeal ?—As 
TI said before I do not think railway companies would 
‘eare to question everything the Board of Trade officers 
would recommend. They would rather do many 
things which they thought unnecessary than come 
before the Board to make a case against .the recom- 
mendation. ave 


43,269. (Mr. Price.) I think if a fair number of . 


railway directors were connected with the Commission 
it would be a sufficient security to railway companies. 

43,270. (Mr. Galt, to Mr. Ward.) You are aware 
no doubt that the names of the Railway Commissioners 
were submitted in the ni and it is not to be supposed 
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that Parliament would allow powers of that nature to 
be entrusted to anybody but those persons who were 
thoroughly competent, and without their meeting with 
approval. To that body do you think there would be 
any objection made ?—I think not. 

43,271. (Mr. Ayrton.) What are your ideas of the 
powers to be given to any body of that sort-—could you 
explain them ?—The power to order us to erect block 
signals all along the line, or to relay certain portions of 
the line which the Board of Trade officers considered 
not sufficiently good for the speed we ran over it, to 
put on improved crossings all over our line, and many 
other things of that class. 

43,272. (Mr. Galt.) Things required for the public 
safety ?—Precisely. 

43,273. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would the board. regulate 
and determine out of what funds the expenditure was 
to be made ?—I am afraid it would be a difficulty for 
them to finance the line. 

43,274. What would it cost to introduce the block 
system into your line throughout the 400 miles ?—I 
could not answer that. 

43,275. How much did it cost for the nine miles, do 
you know ?—TI could not answer that quite. I can 
give you an idea, I think about 250/. in the rough. I 
am not quite sure of it, but I think it is about that for 
the nine miles. That is to erect the apparatus alone, 
not for the men’s wages and different things of that 
sort. 

43,276. That would be a very material expenditure, 
would it not?—It would be very large. It requires 
two men for every two miles. That is about 100/. per 
annum for every two miles for the wages of the men. 

43,277. The block system is chiefly to prevent trains 
overrunning one another ?—That is the object of it. 

43,278. Are you so much troubled with traffic as to 
be in much danger of that on the greater part of your 
line 2—No, only for about six miles from Dublin we 
have a great number of trains passing to and fro. 

43,279. With the exception of that short piece you 
do not require the block system ?—We do not require 
the block, our present signals are quite sufficient. 

43,280. The time that generally elapses between two 
trains is unfortunately rather considerable ?—It is very 
considerable, and there is not the least danger. 

43,281. Then there is no danger to be apprehended 
on your line ?—Except for about six miles. We have 
a junction and pilot engines there, and after that it 
does not exist. 

43,282. If they were to make such an order as that 
it would be a great hardship on you ?—-A very great 
hardship. 

43,283. (Mr. Galt.) Why should you assume a 
competent tribunal, who would look into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, would make any such order ?— 
If it was a rule laid down by the Board of ‘Trade 
officers that all double lines should be worked on the 
block system. I presume they would recommend that 
it should be done on ours, and it would put us then 
to the difficulty of coming here to defend ourselves 
against it. 

43,284. You are assuming what is not the case. 
The officer of the Board of Trade in the case we are 
supposing, would have no power to order anything of 
the kind to be done >—They could recommend it. 

43,285. If they thought the particular circumstances 
of the case required it to be done, then you would 
both come before the Railway Court of Appeal, and 
assuming you would have thoroughly competent men, 
it would then be for you to show your case ?>—No 
doubt we should have protection in that way. 

43,286. (Mr. Ayrton.) You think there is consider- 
able difficulty in a set of people being constituted to 
spend other people’s money without having direct 
responsibilty with reference to the expenditure ?—I 
think it would be a very great hardship on the railway 
companies that there should be such a body. 

43,287. Do not you think there would be a great 
tendency, if they had unlimited funds placed at their 
disposal, to spend them, if they were to engage in what 
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may be called abstract or fanciful proceedings ?—I 
think so. a 

48,288. Do you ever hear of their doing it with the 
public money ?>—I know of no case of it, 

43,289. (Mr. Galt.) Do not you think it is the 
paramount duty of the Legislature to require that the 
lines be kept in a state necessary for the public safety ? 
—TI think it is the duty of the directors to see that the 
lines are kept in that state themselves. f 

43,290. But supposing the directors do not do it? 
—If they do not then they are responsible to the public 
for not doing so, and generally they have to pay very 
dearly for it. : 

43,291. In what way ?—In the way of compensation 
for accidents. 

43,292. If you have ever looked into the amount of 
compensation that is paid for accidents, it comes to a 
very small amount compared with the gross receipts of 
the company '—Then it shows that the railways are 
worked very satisfactorily. ; 

43,293. (Mr. Ayrton.) That is a proof that they 
try to avoid it? Wt 

43,294. (Mr. Galt.) You are of opinion that there 
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should not he any control whatever ?—That is not my 
opinion ; I do not ihink the railway companies have 
any objection to a board of control, provided that 
board of contrel does not spend their money recklessly 
and without sufficient reason. I think it would be a 
great protection for a railway company to have a board 
of control to certify when it was in a good condition 
for carrying traffic. 

43,295. (Chairman.) In speaking of such a beard 
of control, do you consider the Board of Trade at 
present have any such powers as those indicated, such 
aus suggesting to companies the points as to which 
they think alteration might usefully be made ?—They 
use those powers at present, and do suggest what we 
should do. 

43,296. In the case of opening new lines?—In a 
case upon which I am going before them to-day, as to 
new junctions, we have to consult them before we do 
that. 

43,297. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are aware that the 
powers of the Board of Trade are fimited to certain 
specific things ?—Yes, and they are only reeommenda- 
tions. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned sine die. 


: 


Monday, 19th June 1876. 
PRESENT ; 
Tor EARL OF ABERDEEN in rue Cuar. 


Tur Eart De LA WARR. 
Rigut Hon. Sir W. Sermour FitzGErRAp. 


Tue Rieut Hon. A. S. Ayrton. 
W. Gatt, Esa. 


RicHarD PERRIN examined. 


43,298. (Chairman.) Are you an engine-driver on 
the Great Hastern Railway ?—Yes. 

43,299. Will you describe to the Commission what 
trains you work, and the hours that you are on duty ? 
—I work the goods and coal trains; my hours vary 
from 10 to 12, sometimes they may be 11, and some- 
times 8, and some days 13 hours, I might be on 
duty. 

43,300. Do you find that the engines which you 
have to work are kept in an efficient state of repair 
for the safe conduct of the traffic ?—They run them 
as long as they can. 

43,301. Are they run after they are in need of 
repair ?—-In some cases they are. 

43,302. Have you noticed any danger from that 
cause ?—I have stopped on the road lots of times from 
being short of steam and the like of that. 

43,303. What was the reason of the steam running 
short ?—It was owing to leakage. 

43,304. Has that been always reported when you 
got home ?—Yes, it was always reported. 

43,305. What has been done in such cases >—The 
boiler man does the best he can in the night when he 
goes on. 

43,306. (Mr. Galt.) Speaking of the engines 
generally would you say that they are in fair working 


order ?—Yes, taking them on the whole the lot of | 


them together, they are. 

43,307. Taking exceptional ones are there engines 
in use in such a state that they ought not to be 
worked ?—None at present, Ithink. There are very few 
about now. I think that they are all cleared off. 

43,308. (Chairman.) A representation was made to 
the Commission to the effect that some of the engines 
in your district were not in an efficient state ; as that 


isa matter which would come under your immediate 
knowledge in the working, are we to understand that 
you consider thatjat present there is an improvement 
in the state of the engines, aud that on the whole they 
are not inefficient >—There has been in the last two 
months a great improvement in that respect, certainly. 

43,309. (Mr. Galt.) Have you ever had occasion 
to put down in the note book the state of the engines 
that were not fit to run ?—Yes, I have. 

43,310. What was the result of that ?—The boiler - 
man did not do them any more than make them last 
about ‘a couple’ of hours all right, they would be just 


as bad again the next day, a man could not go and do 


it in one night when they get in that state to make 
them perfect. 

43,311. Are we to understand you to say that 
although the engines generally are in an efficient state 
there are some in that state which you have de- 
scribed ?-+Not at present. There were at one time 
four or five, but they cleared them out. 

43,312. (Chairman.) How long is your boiler used 
before it is washed out ?—They should be washed out 
about every five or six days. I have known them 
run a week or a fortnight. I have known them go a 
fortnight in the very busy times. 

43,318. Did any inconvenience arise from that ?— 
No more than that it caused a good deal of trouble | 
with the water. 

43,314. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any engines now 
on the line that you consider in an unfit state for 
working ?>—No, not to my knowledge. 

43,315. Do you work any long hours now ?—No. 

43,316. Then you have nothing to complain of in 
that respect ?—Not in that respect for our duty; not 
at Cambridge. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES LLOYD examined. 


43,317. (Chairman.) What position do you hold 
on the Great Eastern Railway ?—A boiler man, or 
a boiler smith, at, Cambridge. ; 

43,318. Is it part of your duty to inspect the 


_running engines ?—It has not been of late, but I did 


inspect them for five years, but 1 have been out of 
that portion of the work for the last two years. . 
43,319. What is your present duty ?—I am doing 
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the outside work principally on the engines, such as 
the smoke boxes and the ash pans, and things of that 
description. val 

43,320. Does it fall to you to decide when the tubes 
of an engine require to be washed out >—No. 

43,321. Who decides that ?>—There are foremen in 
the shed for that purpose, Mr. Perry and Mr. Foun- 
tain. There is another person named Gwynne who 
makes reports upon the state of the engines, and I am 
sent to carry out the work. I receive orders from 
my superior officer to carry out what repairs are 
needed. ; 

43,322. Does the superior officer decide what 

-Tepairs are required ?—Yes, in all cases he decides 
what repairs are to be done. ‘ 

43,323, Who brings the necessity for the repairs 
under his notice?—In the boiler department a man 
of the name of Gwynne. 

43,324. But with reference to the engines generally 
and the work which you are connected with, who 
brings it under his notice >—-Gwynne brings it to his 
superiors’ notice, that is Mr. Blackett and Mr. Balloch. 

43,325. (Mr. Galt.) Do you consider that all the fire- 
boxes are in a fair working condition now ?--I have not 
held that capacity as I have said before, but they used to 
come under my daily examination as they came into 
the shed for a shed day or any repairs that were 
reported in the report book. I had to attend to them 
previous to this last two years, but Gwynne succeeded 
me; a brother of his succeeded me first, and the 
second brother took the position after he went away. 
He left through dissatisfaction, and I believe he has 
gone back to Stratford. 

43,326. Is there any particular matter upon which 
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you could give evidence relating to the working of the 
company ?—I know the nature of boiler making and 
the durability of them, and so on. 

43,327. Is there, in the department to which you 
belong, anything upon which you can give information 
to the Commission with reference to safety ?—Not 
particularly on that subject I could not, no further 
than this, I can tell you how long a fire box or a 
boiler should stand, or thereabouts, and things of that 
description, but I cannot answer for their safety, 
because I do not do this daily duty as I did. 

43,328. What state were the engines in at the time 
that you are referring to ; were they in a fair state ?— 
As a rule they were generally in a moderate state, but 
we had a great many new engines in my time. Mr. 
Johnson was the engineer at this time, and he intro- 
duced a great many new engines, six-wheel coupled 
principally, and consequently they worked the old ones 
out, and they went away either for being broken up 
or for general repairs. 

43,329. (Chairman.) Did they manage the working 
out of the old ones so as to get rid of them, or cause 
them to be worked longer in a rather worse state than 
would otherwise have been the case >—Of course they 
worked themselves out for this reason, that as an 
engine becomes very old it has to go as long as ever 
it can, because it has to be broken up or further re- 
paired, and things of that sort. 

43,330. Do they work them longer in a worse state 
than if they were not going to be broken up ?>—Yes, they 
would work an engine in a worse state, owing to its 
bad condition, and they would work it longer on the 
grounds of going through this thorough repair: that 
was always the case. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Gerarp WATSON examined. 


43,331. (Chairman.) Are you foreman of the fitters 
on the Great Eastern Railway at:Cambridge ?—I am 
what I would term a leading hand. 

43,332. Would you be so good as to describe to the 
Commission the nature of your duties?—It is my 
duty to appoint each engine-fitter the work that he 
has got to perform during the day, and then I com- 
mence work myself. 

43,333. Do the repairs to the running engine in 
use come under your notice >—Yes. 

43,334. Are the repairs decided upon in another 
department, or do you decide when an engine requires 
repairs P—I consult my superior foreman (there are 
two above me) when the work comes in. 

43,335. Have you ever had to send out engines 
when they were not, in your opinion, in a sufficiently 
good state of repair ?—No, not to my knowledge. 

43,336. How long do you consider that an engine 
in regular work can run without the renewal of the 
fire-box ?—That will depend greatly on the class of 
work that it has got to do. There are some engines 
that are more substantially built-than others, and of 
course they will run longer. 

48,337. (Mr. Galt.) Are there any engines on the 
line now which you think are not in fair working 
order ?—I believe the engines in our district. are in 
very good order ; I am confident that they are. 

43,338. (Chairman.) With regard to the fire-boxes, 
can an engine be worked for 10 years with the same 
fire-box, regularly working ‘—Yes, we have had them 
do that at Cambridge. 

43,339. Without the fire-box being in a dangerous 
state >—Yes, without its being in a dangerous state. 

43,340, Some representations were made to the 
Commission to the effect that some engines were not 


in a sufficiently good state for the proper performance 
of their work. As far as your experience goes, are 
you of opinion that they are in an efficient state, or 
not ?—So far as Iam concerned in the engine work, 
I believe they are in a good condition, but I am not 
referring to the boilers or the fire-boxes, for I am 
not engaged in that work, and they do not come under 
my notice. 

43,341. You cannot repair one part of the engine 
without seeing the other?—Of course I can see it, 
but still there is a great deal that I do not see, for 
instance, the fire-box which is one of the most im- 
portant parts connected with the engine. I do not 
see that because you could not see it unless you were 
to go in to examine it. 

43,342. Do you fit the new fire-boxes >—No. 

43,343. Then it is only with the details of the 
machinery that you are concerned?—Yes, the link 
motion and the bearings, and so on. 

43,344. Under whose department are the repairs to 
the boilers and the fire-boxes?—They are under the 
same foreman that I am under; he is a superior man 
to us in position; but there are two distinct classes, 
fitters and boiler men. 

43,345. Would you have to do with the construction 
of any new machinery ?—No, the new machinery is 
sent to us from other parts and from Stratford. 

48,346. Is that all the information which you think 
vyou can give us with reference to these points?—I do 
not think there is anything more that I can do in it. 
I believe that the engines are in a very good condition. 
There is nothing that I could mention. I have not 
seen any defects in the machinery, none that I re- 
member in the machinery with which I have been 
connected. 


The witness withdrew. 
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43,847. (Chuirman.) Ave you an inspector of the 
station at Newmarket ?—Yes. 

43,348. Will you be so good as to mention the 
hours during which you are on duty?--12 hours 
a day at the present time. 
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Mr. Samurt Hunt examined. 


43,849. What do your duties consist of ?--We 
have a single line to contend with there, and T have 
the working of the single line and the staff duties, 
and seeing to all the passenger trains as well as the 
goods. 
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48,350. Do you have men under your immediate 
orders ?>—Yes. t 

43,351. How many ?—Including signalmen and all 
IT have seven; that is not including the goods shed 
men, because I do not consider that they belong to 
me. 

43,352. A representation was made to the Com- 
mission to the effect that the hours of duty in your 
post were longer than would ordinarily be considered 
desirable for the proper and safe carrying on of the 
business of the railway, is that correct?—I have 
worked a good many hours this last winter time. 

43,353. What was that owing to?—We have a 
goods train that leaves Cambridge at 5.45 in the 
morning to Bury with the staff; that is our first 
train in the morning which I have to attend to, and 
the latest train at night returning from Bury would 
be two minutes before 9. 

43,354. Would you be on duty the whole of that 
time P—-I have done this work up to about a month 
ago, and now the directors have appointed another 
man to relieve me, and I work now 12 hours a day. 

43,355. Have you made any representation to your 
superior officers with reference to the length of your 
hours ?—I simply asked my superintendent to give me 
relief and to let me have a man to assist me so as to 
make my 12 hours; that was some few weeks ago. 

43,356. And the result is that you have got the 
assistance which you require ?—Yes. 

43,357. (Mr. Galt.) How long had you those long 
hours of duty ; how many years or months >—About 
six months, that was all. 

43,358. When you made your first application was 
it attended to or was it only within the last few 
weeks ?—These things are not all done in a day. I 
made my first application some two months’ ago, and 
I have been relieved now this last month. 

43,359. (Chairman.) When you were working 
those long hours did you find any difficulty in carrying 
on your work efficiently ?—No, mine is not a laborious 
job. 
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43,360. Have you intervals when 
your own house ?—Yes, 

43,361. As to the men under you, can you tell us 
whether you find any difficulty with regard to 
sobriety ?—Not the least at our place. We have a 
sober, steady lot of men there, I assure you. 

43,362. It is the general rule that the railway ser- 
vants are decidedly sober ?—Yes. 

43,363. But sometimes temptations are put in their 
way and they occasionally exceed, but are we to under- 
stand that you have not had any such cases ?—We 
have no refreshment room at the Newmarket Station, 
and we have no temptations for the men in the station. 
They have to go out to go to the town to get any- 
thing. 4 
43,364. Is there a public-house near the station >— 
Not far away. 

43,365. Do you allow them to go there if they want 
anything ?—At meal times; they do not leave their 
work only at meal times. 

43,366. (Mr. Galt.) At first when those long hours 
commenced did you not think that they were too 
much ?—I thought they would alter the train directly, 
it was only put on as an experimental train, the late 
passing train at night. I expected that they would 
alter it in the course of two or three months, but 
when I found that it was continued I asked the super- 
intendent to get me a relief and he did so. 

43,367. (Mr. Ayrton.)-How many trains have you 
in and out of the station in the course of a day ?—Of 
booked trains we have about 10 each way, and we 
have sometimes two or three special trains, of course 
that varies. 

43,368. (Mr. Galt.) Do you mean during the week 
that the races are going on that you have those special 
trains >—I am not speaking of the race week but of 
our ordinary traffic. In the race week we have 
several extra specials. 

43,369. (Chairman) Are any men employed at your 
station fora longer period than 12 or 13 hours ?— 
None past 12 hours, they relieve one another. 


you can get to ~ 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun WEBSTER examined. - 


43,370. (Chairman.) Are you an inspector at the 
Bury St. Edmunds Station on the Great Kastern Rail- 
way ?—Yes, and I have been so for 16 years. 

43,371. Do you superintend all the work that goes 
on at the station ?—All the passenger traffic. Jam 
personally responsible for the staff through, and I 
superintend all three of the single lines. 

43,372. How many men have you under your 
orders -—There are about 10 with the signalmen. 

43,373. What are the bours during which you have 
to be on duty at present >—I go on at a quarter past 
6 in the morning, and I remain till 9 at night. 

43,374. Are you on duty all that time, or do you 
get home to your own house occasionally ?—I live on 
the railway station, and I sometimes get five minutes 
to go and get a little piece to eat and then go out and 
attend to my trains. 

43,375. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many trains are there 
going in that you have to receive and despatch ?>—I 
have to attend to all the goods trains as well as the 
passenger trains. 

43,376. How many do they amount to ?—There 
were 50 the other day wher we had some specials on 
the new line. 

43,377. What is the ordinary number ?—I cannot 
tell exactly. 

43,378. Can you give us the ordinary number of 
passenger trains ?—There are 10 trains each way on 
the single line to Newmarket, those are ordinary 
trains; there are’ 10 trains on the Thetford line 
which is a single line, five each way and three each 
way excepting specials on the Sudbury line. There 
are three single lines there. 

43,379. Those, I suppose are passenger trains ?— 
Yes, those are passenger trains. 

43,380. Do you know how many goods trains there 


are ?—I do not know how many goods trains there 
are; sometimes we have as many as five or six special 
coals trains between them. : 

43,381. They do not do anything at your station, 
they only pass by it ?—We have to telegraph and get 
the line clear for those special trains as well as the 
passenger trains. ‘There are no two trains follow 
each other until the line is clear and I sign my name 
to it. 
43,382. How many actually stop at your station? 
—All the trains stop there. 

43,383. Except the goods trains, I suppose ?—All 
the goods stop there except once now and then a fast 
goods train, but they are obliged to go slowly through 
the station. 

43,384. Do all the goods trains load and unload at 
the station ?—Almost all of them have trucks on and 
off. The next thing is, that the trains that come from 
Cambridge are liable to bring 25 waggons from Cam- 
bridge to Bury, and they are supposed to take engines 
according to them, and as many as 30 waggons some- 
times come from Bury to Ipswich or Stowmarket, 

43,385. (Chairman.) Do you find that your hours 
vary owing to the delays of the trains, or are they 
tolerably regular ?—They do not vary very. much ; 
sometimes I am on an hour extra a day, but living on 
the station, as soon as I am done I walk into my 
house. I do not make any complaint about anything. 
I am very well satisfied both with the company and 
with my station-master too. 

43,386. Are you quite satisfied with the appliances 
for carrying on the safe working of the traffic ?—Yes, 
Jam; I can do it, and I am willing to do it, and I 
am satisfied with my situation and with the company, 
and J have nothing to say against anything. 

43,387. Do such matters as the power of the engines 
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to take the trains which they have to draw, and the 
repairs of coaches and waggons, come under your 
notice ?—I do not have much to do with that. 

43,388. (Mr. Galt.) Who is the inspector over the 
goods traffic at Bury ?—There is no inspector, only, 
ourselves; we work the traffic at our station for the 
line. 

43,389. (Chairman.) Is there a traflic superin- 
tendent ?—The traffic manager comes up about twice 
a week himself, but all the trucks that come in for 
that line that are sent up loaded we send them to 
their destination, and when they return empty we do 
the same as we do to our own traffic, we do not 
detain their trucks or horse-boxes, and so on, on our 
line. 

43,390. Do you superintend any shunting which 
has to be done at Bury ?—We do not have much to 
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do with that. It takes four parts of the whole of my 
time attending to the staff and the single line, and 
arranging for the trains on the single line, and to 
keep them on the proper course. 
43,391. (Mr Ayrton). Have you an assistant ?— 
) 


43,392. What is the longest interval between the 
arrival and the departure of any train ?—At breakfast 
time. I can get my breakfast comfortably, because I 
have three quarters of on hour of time to my meals, 
and if I send the staff away it must go to Saxham 
and come back again, which gives me half an hour. 
we have one man that looks out for me at dinner 
time if I am not out of my house in five minutes. 
He is a man who is allowed to do it by Mr. Robinson. 
He understands the work sufficiently, and is doing it 
to-day: 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 


Thursday, 22nd June 1876. 


PRESENT : 


Tor EARL OF ABERDEEN in THE CuHarR. 


Tae Eart De LA Warr. 
Tue Ricut Hon. A. 8. Ayrton. 


T. E. Harrison, Esa. 
W. Gatt, Esq. 


Mr. Wititam Apams, Mr. Matcotm Gituies,and Mr. Jonn BALioca examined. 


43,393. (Chairman, to Mr. Adams.) You are 
chief locomotive superintendent of the Great Eastern 
Railway ?—I am. 

48,394. Some representations have been made to 
the Commission with regard to certain parts of your 
engine stock, and as to its efficiency; and the Com- 
missioners have thought it right to give you an oppor- 
tunity of offering any explanation that you might 
wish ; the numbers of the engines that were referred 
to have been furnished to you P—They have, my lord. 

43,395. Have you any information to give to the 
Commission with regard to those engines >—-Yes; but 
I should first mention that the statement which I have 
here simply furnishes me with the numbers of those 
engines. It has not been stated to me what the defects 
in those engines were, or when those defects were 
discovered, and therefore I thought it better to be 
prepared as far as I could be, and I have brought 
with me the statements and all the reports made 
against those engines by the drivers, when the cases 
were reported, and the signatures of the drivers; also 
the signatures of the foremen who had to see to the 
repairs being done. I am furnished with all such 
particulars for the past three months, but I do not 
know at what dates those particular complaints were 
made. 

43,396. No general details have been furnished 1o 
the Commissioners except as to the length of time that 
any of those engines were reported as being without 
any defects. The only reference to particular matters 
is with regard to No. 330 and No. 331, as to the length 
of time. that those engines were running without 
renewals in the fire-boxes. The Commissioners 
received some evidence with reference to that point 
from the foreman of the Cambridge district, Mr. 
Balloch, and as to the regulations applicable to the 
renewal of the fire-boxes. I suppose that depends 
upon the wear and tear of the engine ?-—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

43,397. It was stated, I believe, by another witness 
that engines sometimes run for 10 years without re- 
quiring repairs, and others for shorter or longer periods. 
What do you estimate to be the life of a fire-box ?— 
I should estimate the life of a fire-box on that line to 
be 9 or 10 years, it varies according to the amount. of 
wear and tear. 

43,398. (Mr. Galt.) How long have you been in 
your present position on the Great Hastern line ?— 
I have been nearly three years on that line. 


EE 


43,399. (Chairman.) Will you describe to the Com- 
missioners the general result of your experience ?— 
This paper simply gives the dates, but I have all the 
report books here if the Commissioners wish to inquire 
further into that matter. I may hand in now the 
report giving the dates when the engines which are 
referred to in your letter of the 19th of June were 
reported. 

43,400. And repaired ?—Whether repaired or not ; 
but I had better, perhaps, explain to the Commissioners 
what our system is. 

43,401. Have the goodness to do so?—When a 
driver brings an engine into the shed it is his duty, if 
he sees any defect in it, or if he thinks that anything 
should be done to the engine, to make a report in his 
book which is kept for that purpose, and he signs his 
name to that report. On the opposite page of the 
same book there is a space for the fitter or the boiler- 
maker, as the case may be, to enter what he did to the 
engine, and he also signs his name. But a driver may 
often report that repairs are required in his own judg- 
ment to an engine that we may not consider it neces- 
sary todo. It is our practice to encourage the drivers 
to report everything that they are at all doubtful about. 


Mr. 
J. Webster. 


19 June 1876. 


Mr. 

W. Adams, 
Mr. M. Gillies, 
and Mr. 

J. Balloch. 


22 June 1876. 


43,402. (Mr. Galt.) If a driver makes no report to © 


you as to any of the engines, is it part of your duty to 
examine the engines?—Yes, it is; but in addition 
to that, suppose this case that the driver reports 
nothing against his engine, it is still the duty of the 
running shed foreman, before he allows that engine to 
go out with a train in the morning, to examine that 
engine, and to state in the book and sign it that he is 
satisfied with the condition of the engine, and that it 
is in safe running order. 

43,403. Take the case of an engine which comes in 
frequently very late, not keeping proper time, would 
it be part of your duty or part of the duty of the fore- 
man to examine the engine, supposing even that the 
driver had made no report ?—If the driver had made 
no report, in the ordinary course of things the engine 
would be examined by the foreman, and it would be 
cleaned and prepared for its duty, but before that 
engine went out in the morning the running shed 
foreman would examine the engine thoroughly, he 
would take a light and examine the motion under- 
neath ; he would look at the tiers, and to all the more 
important details of the engine which required exami- 
nation, and he would certify that the engine was in a 
proper condition to run before it left the shed. 
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43,404. Is that never done after an engine comes 
into the shed in the ordinary way, or is it only done in 
those cases in which it does not keep good time ?— 
No; that is the usual practice, but as the chief exami- 
nation is made before the engine goes out in the 
morning, it is the duty of the running shed foreman 
to be at the shed when the driver comes in, and he 
generally walks up to the engine and says to the 
driver, “ How has your engine worked to-day ?” and 
he hears anything that the driver has to say, and he 
looks to the engine himself, if anything requires it. 

43,405. From the reference which has been made to 
engines, can you inform the Commission, for no date is 
meutioned, to what engines reference is made, and 
whether it is within the last three months ?—I really 
have had scarcely sufficient time to examine into the 
matter carefully ; in fact it was only brought to my 
notice this morning. This particular statement and 
the accounts are kept in the Cambridge district where 
the engines complained of are located, and I have 
scarcely had time to look through them, but I have 
brought here all the papers relating to them. I 
thought that possibly there might be some definite 
complaint about those engines, and that these papers 
would enable me to reply to any question put to me. 

43,406. Has there been much improvement upon 
your line lately, with regard to the state of the engines 
and repairs ?—Since I have had charge I think I have 
effected some improvements; in fact we are always 
working in the direction of improvement. 

43,407. In what state did you find the engines 
when you took charge three years ago ?—I found the 
engines in a very fair condition. 

43,408. (Chairman.) Selecting from the return 
before me one engine, No. 305, I see that that engine 
has been reported on a number of dates, commencing 
in February 1875, and sometimes on consecutive days, 
the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, the 28rd, 25th, and 
26th. Are the Commissioners to assume that on each 
day when that engine was reported there was some- 
thing required to be done in the way of repairs ?—I 
really cannot speak as to that, because I have not had 
time to look into these matters. 

43,409. (Mr. Harrison.) Are you able to say what 
that entry refers to?—-I am not. These are all district 
engines, and they are all stationed at Cambridge, but 
I think we shall be able to furnish the Commissioners 
with all the information they are likely to require from 
what I now understand. 

43,410. (Chairman, to Mr, Balloch.) With re- 
gard to these engines, which have been entered as 
being reported and requiring repair, do you recollect 
the case of engine No. 305 ?—I recollect that she was 
at work in Cambridge 12 months ago. 

43,411. It appears that she was reported on the 
14th of February, and then again on the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th >—Yes. 

43,412. (Mr. Harrison.) She was reported no fewer 
than 131 times between the 2nd of February and the 
month of November ?—lI have not run upon the main 
line for 12 months. J have been employed in shunting. 

43,413. (Chairman.) Do you recollect in what work 
this engine was employed during the earlier portion 
of the year, namely, in February ?—I cannot speak to 
that from memory. 

43,414. (To Mr. Adams.) Take the case of an 
engine which is nearly worn out, and is likely to be 
put aside, is it probable she would be then worked in 
a less efficient state of repair than if the engine was 
likely to be continued for a longer time in work ?— 
Of course if an engine has nearly finished its course 
it would soon be broken up, because it must be in a 
worse condition than engines which are not quite so 
old. 

43,415. Are such engines generally used then for 
shunting purposes ? 

(Mr. Balloch.) Yes, they are. 

43,416. In this return what is the meaning of this 
“Date of repair ;” there is no date given, but just the 
word “right ;” does that mean that repairs were not 
required ?—The driver comes in, and after an exa- 
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mination of his engine, he will mark the word “ right,” 
which means that nothing is required to be done. 

43,417. In other words the meaning is, that there 
is no need to report it >—There is nothing to report. 

43,418. (Zo Mr. Adams.) When an engine is re- 
ported on a certain day, and the word “right” is 
written opposite, what does that mean ?—That would 
mean that the driver had reported something which 
in the judgment of the foreman it was not necessary 
to attend to, but we always tell the drivers to report 
everything. ; 

43,419, There is the case of engine 305, page 12 
book H. 9, and the date is the 14th. Are the Com- 
missioners to understand from this return that, although 
the dates are given when engines are reported, it does 
not follow from the entry made that there is anything 
wrong or defective in the engine in the estimation of 
the driver >—No. ; 

43,420. Why is it that on some days an engine is 
not reported ?—Because it is perhaps standing in the 
shed. 

43,421. May we assume that whenever an engine 
is at work, there must be something put into the book ? 
—Yes. 

43,422. (To Mr. Balloch.) Does your book go 
back so far as March 1875 with reference to this same 
engine 305 ?—It goes back to April 16th, 1875. 

43,423. Can you find the date of the 10th of April 
1875, engine 305, page in the book 29 C, ?—Yes. 

43,424. In what work was the engine employed at 
that time ?—In shunting, or in any little job; she 
was not put on any long trains. 

43,425. It appears here that since July she was 
employed in shunting ; what had she been doing pre- 
viously to that?—_She was, perhaps, employed in 
ballasting and shunting or with some short goods 
train. 

43,426. I see this entry in the month of May, 
engine 360, page in book 73 A. If it appears that 
that engine during the period from the 21st of April 
to the 23rd of May was only three times reported 
“ right,” is that an unusual occurrence ?—No, the driver 
puts in “washing out,” “gland packing,” “ exami- 
“ nation,” and so on. 

43,427. When that is done the engine is fit to run 
the following day the next trip ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Adams.) That means, my Lord, that they are 
not repairs at all of engine requirements. The gland 
of course wants packing from time to time to keep 
the steam tight, and the boiler requires washing out. 

43,428. That, I presume, is a regular thing, the 
washing out of the boiler >—Yes. 

43,429. (Mr. Galt.) At the present time are you 
prepared to say that all your engines are in a satis- 
factory working condition >—Yes, they are; we are 
very particular about the engines being in proper 
working condition. 

43,430. When any complaint has been made by any 
engine-driver do you pay immediate attention to that 
complaint ?—Always. 

43,431. If you have any reason to think that there is 
anything wrong or defective with the engines, have you 
foremen who examine them, so that you may be sure 
they are properly looked to ?—Yes, I will if I may be 
allowed, describe to the Commission in a few -words 
what our system is. The first part will have reference 
to what takes place in the regular way. W-hen engine- 
drivers bring their engines to the shed the system is 
this, before a driver takes charge of an engine to go 
out with a train it is examined by the under foreman, 
and is certified as fit for its work. He signs to that 
effect in the book, and when the driver brings his en- 
gine home again, after finishing his day’s work, it is his 
duty to report in a book which is kept for that purpose 
any defects that he may find, either in the working of the 
engine, or upon examination of the engine afterwards. 
These defects should be, and they are, if there are any, 
looked into by the foreman, and they are put right 
before the engine is allowed to go out again, that is the 
system with regard to the ordinary running of engines. 
In addition to this there is a monthly examination of 
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the engines in each district, the book being signed by 
the foreman fitter and the foremen boiler-maker as to 
their condition. Then, of course, when an engine has 
ran a sufficient time or has had sufficient wear and 
tear to require thorough repair, it is taken into the 
shed for that purpose. 

43,432. (Mr. Galt.) What do you consider the life 
of an engine to be from the time it first commences 
running until it requires thorough repair ?—It may 
run from one to two years, according to the nature of 
the work the engine is employed upon. 

43,433. What should you consider to be a fair day’s 
work for an engine ?—150 miles a day is a very fair 
day’s work. 

43,434. May we say that the purport of your evi- 
dence is that you look particularly into the stale and 
condition of every engine whenever it is necessary ? 
Certainly ; we are compelled to do so ; in order to work 
economically we must not have a failure on the road. 

43,435. I think it was stated by some of the engine- 
drivers in their evidence, that there was a wish to 
conceal, as far as possible, any defects in an engine, so 
as not to throw any blame on to the locomotive de- 
partment, for example, in the case of a break down? 
We encourage the drivers as much as possible to 
report, and we do that so that at any rate they may 
report something which may not require to be attended 
to, but we always like them to say if they have any 
idea that repairs are required. We therefore encou- 
rage them to report, and we afterwards have an 
examination by the foreman, who uses his judgment 
upon the matter. 

43,436. I did not understand that the evidence 
given by the witness Lynch, to which I have just 
referred as throwing any blame upon your depart- 
ment, but rather as implying that the drivers them- 
selves were anxious to conceal any shortcomings in 
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the locomotive department, and rather from a fear 
that they might themselves be blamed for carelessness ? 
—TI can assure you that that is not so. 
course drivers who through carelessness may do damage 
to the engines, and there may then be a disposition on 
their part to conceal it, but of course our anxiety is to be 
well informed as to the condition of the engines. 

43,437, (Chairman.) I will read question 42,449 : 
“ (Mr.Galt.) You say you were obliged to do it; why 
* should you not naturally do it if such is the case ; 
** why should you be obliged to do it >—‘* We like to 
* screen our own department if it is possible, and put 
‘the delays down to anything else.’ ” —I cannot 
understand aman making such a statement as that. 

43,438. (To Mr. Balloch.) In your evidence some- 
thing was said about the usual time when the engine 
shell of the fire-box is renewed ; I think you mentioned 
a certain time >—Yes, I did. 

43,439. What was the time that you mentioned ?-— 
From 7 to 14 years. The average lifetime of a, fire- 
box in good condition is about nine years, to work 
soundly 9 or 10 years. 

43,440. In the evidence it is “The copper fire-hox 
‘ in the inside and the outside shell of a fire-box has to 
“ be renewed about every four years” ?—That is 
wrong. 

43,441. Do you wish to correct that ?—Yes, it is 
about 9 years, or 10 years; I have known them to 
work 14 years. | 

43,442. A distinction was made between the fire-box 
and the engine shell?—The copper fire-box is the 
inner fire-box proper, the shell is part of the boiler, the 
outer shell. 

43,443. When yousay “ fire-box ” you mean the fire- 
box proper ?>—Yes, and the time should be every nine 
years, not every four years. I have renewed them in 
seven years. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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APPENDIX. 


POWERS CONFERRED on the Board of TRADE with respect to the OpEnine of New RartLways 


and WoRKS. 


Enacts that no railway or portion of railway shall be 
opened for the public conveyance of passengers or goods 
until notice has been given to the Board of Trade, under a 
penalty of 20/. for every day during which the same con- 
tinues open, &c. 

The Board of Trade may postpone the opening for one 
month, and so from time to time of any railway, if the 
officer appointed to inspect reports that in his opinion the 
opening of the same would be attended with danger to the 
public using the same, by reason of the incompleteness of 
the works or permanent way, or the insufficiency of the 
establishment for working such railway, together with the 
grounds of such opinion. The company opening railway 
contrary to Board of Trade order to be subject to a like 
penalty of 201. per day. 

The above Act is extended by 34 & 35 Vict. c. 78., to 
the opening of any additional line of railway, deviation 
line, station, junction, or crossing on the level, which forms 
a portion of, or is directly connected with a railway on 
which passengers are conveyed, and has been constructed 
subsequently to the inspection of such railway, and the 
Board of Trade may dispense with respect to any of the 


(See Colonel Yolland’s Evidence, Q. 282.) 


works named in this section, with the notices required to 
be given under former Acts, relating to the inspection of 
railways. 

The Board of Trade are authorised by section 6 of the 
Act of 1873, after having postponed the opening under the 
Act of 1842, to re-postpone the opening without going to 
the expense of a further inspection, and so from time to 
time until notice has been received of the completion of the 
requirements of the inspecting officer, when a further in- 
spection may be made, and the railway again postponed in 
terms of the Act of 1842, if required. 

The Board of Trade may appoint officers for the purpose 
of making any inquiry into the cause of any railway acci- 
dent.which the Board of Trade are authorised to make or 
direct, or for enabling them to carry the provisions of an 
general Act relating to railways into execution. Suck 
officers or inspectors may enter or inspect stations, works, 
buildings, stock, &c., may summon any person who is em- 
ployed in the service of the company, and require answers 
or returns to such inquiries, and may enforce production 
of books, papers, &c. 


Powers conferred on Board or TRADE with respect to Inquiries into AccIDENTS on RaiLways. 


The Board of Trade may direct inquiry into accidents 
and formal investigations in serious cases, and may appoint 
a legal assessor to the inspector. 


The Board of Trade may appoint an inspector, &c., to 
assist the coroner at inquest on railway accidents. 


Powers conferred on Boarp OF TRADE with reference to ConstTRUCTION of RAILWAYS BEFORE and AFTER 
the OPENING. 


The Board of Trade may authorise a company in con- 
structing their railway to alter the levels, gradients, or 
curves in their deposited plans, or to substitute a tunnel 
for a viaduct, if consistent with public safety and interest. 

The Board of Trade may with respect to railways 
authorised since 1863, grant a certificate authorising the 
substitution of engineermg works for an arch, tunnel, or 
viaduct in cases where the consent of the landowners is 
obtained, provided that the safety and convenience of the 
public is not diminished thereby. 

If a railway crosses a public road, the Board of Trade 
can order the gates to be closed across the road or across 
the railway, and may make regulations with regard to 
speed and to crossing the same, and if the company apply 
for authority to substitute a bridge for a level crossing, the 
Board of Trade can grant a certificate for that purpose, if 
in their opinion the level crossing endangers the public 
safety, subject, however, to existing rights or interests. 
And, further. with respect to railways authorised since 
1863, the Board of Trade may at any time if it appears 
necessary for the public safety, require the railway com- 
pany to carry any turnpike road or public carriage road 
either over or under the railway instead of crossing the same 
on the level. 

For the purpose of such work the Board of Trade may, 
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if they certify that public safety requires it, authorise the 
company to take additional land. 
In cases of accidents or slips happening or being appre- 


hended to embankments, &c., the Board of Trade may °¢ 


authorise a company to enter upon lands adjoining, for the 
purpose of repairing the same, full compensation, however, 
has to be made to the owner. ‘They may also revive the 
compulsory powers of the company for the purchase of 
land for the purpose of widening embankments, making 
approaches to bridges, if public safety requires it. In 
case, however, of necessity, a company may enter upon 
such lands without the sanction of the Board of Trade, 
provided they report such entry to them within 48 hours. 

If danger is apprehended by the road authorities in 
consequence of horses taking fright, the Board of Trade 
may order a company to erect screens if upon inquiry they 
appear to be necessary. 

The means of communication between the passengers 
and servants of the company in charge of a train proposed 
by the companies must first be approved by the Board of 
Trade. 

The standing orders of Parliament require a report from 
the Board of Trade with respect to all level crossings of 
railways, level crossings of roads, and inclinations of roads 
proposed by the Bills before Parliament. 


(See Colonel Yolland’s Evidence, 


Q. 563a.) 
Page in Number 
Name of Company. | Book of of Instructions to Engine Drivers. 
Rules. Rules. 
Caledonian - - 108 168 Whenever an engineman perceives a 


red light, flag, or other symbol, which 
he understands to be a signal to stop, 
he must bring his engine under com- 
plete control, so that he may be able 
to stop at it, and after ascertaining 
how far the line is clear and safe for 
the passage of his train, he will move 
it forward within the protection of the 
signal, and come to a stand, so that 


the last vehicle shall be 20 yards 
inside ofit, he will then ascertain the 
cause of the stoppage and, if prac- 
ticable, he may proceed cautiously to 


the next station. 


* This instruction is taken from the company’s regulations for the working of the 
line published in 1858. : 


86 & | 
c. 76, 


Act 1 
c. 78. 


s, 8. 
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Page in 
Name of Company. | Book of 
Rules. 
Glasgow and Paisley 23 
Joint. 
Great Northern - | 34 and 
35 
Great North of Scot- 36 
Jand. 
u - - 140 
Glasgow and South- | 84 
western 
Great Western - 33 
' Highland = 130 
London and North- 10 
western. 77 
et ‘London and North- 13 


western and Lan- 
cashire and York- 
shire Joint Rail- 


ways. 


North Union, Pres- 
ton and Wyre, 
and Preston and 
Longridge joint 


lines. 


} 


| 
| 


Number of 


Rules. Instructions to Engine Drivers. 

72 = a E = - - | * Trains stopped by a distant signal are 
allowed to move slowly within the 
signal for protection, and signalmen 
must cause the trains to come as far 
forward as practicable so as to in- 
crease that protection as much as 
possible. 

68 On seeing the distant signal at danger 

when approaching any station or 
junction, a driver must immediately 
bring his train under perfect control, 
so as to be able to stop if necessary 
outside that signal, but when he has 
obtained control over his train and 
has ascertained that the line is clear 
beyond the distant signal, he is to 
proceed past that signal at a speed not 
exceeding five miles an hour, and go 
slowly to the station or junction, so 
as to be perfectly secure from any 
following engine or train. 
44, 45, 46, | - - - - - | 44. Two distant semaphore signals are 
and 47. placed to guard each station, one in 
each direction in advance of the 
station. } 
y 45. They must be always set to danger 
by day and night, except when they 
require to be changed for the passing 
of engines or trains. 

46. On the approach of a train the 
signalman must satisfy himself that 
the line is clear for the advance of the 
train before changing the signal, when 
so satisfied he must turn on the cau- 
tion signal to allow the train to pro- 
ceed. 

47. When the train has passed the 
distant signal post the danger signal 
must immediately be restored. 

340 - - - - - Whenever an engineman perceives a red 
flag or other symbol which he under- 
stands to be a signal to stop he must 
bring his engine to a complete stand 

| close to the signal, and must on no 
account pass it. 

To take the | Engine drivers shall approach all distant 
place of signals at such a speed as will enable 
Rule XIII. | them to bring their trains to a stand 
on page 28. at the distant signal should it ex- 
hibit the danger signal, but if he sees 

that the way is clear he must proceed 

slowly and cautiously within the dis- 

tant signal, having such control of his 

train as to be able to stop at any 

moment, and bring his engine or 


train to a stand as near the station or 
junction as circumstances will allow. 


AQ 3 2 = (3 - - | Every exertion must be used to stop at 
auxiliary or distant signals when they 
show danger. 


298 5 x = : a - | Enginemen are to sound the whistle on 
approaching stations, and are not to 
pass the distant semaphore post until 
they receive the signal to proceed. 


29 When the station signal shows danger for the purpose of indicating that a train 
205 or engine has recently left or passed through the station as described in 
rule 23, and there is no obstruction at or near the station ; the distant signal 
is not to be exhibited. 
When distant signals are at danger the 
engineman must on sighting the 
signal immediately turn off steam 
and reduce the speed of his train so 
as to be able to stop at the distant 
signal. [ 
This instruction is taken from the company’s regulations for the working of the 
line, published in 1868. : 

26 When atrain is stopping at a station, or when there is any obstruction thereat the 
main and distant signals must be at danger, and the driver of any following 
train or engine must, when he sees a signal of danger exhibited on the distant 
signal post, immediately turn off steam and reduce the speed of his train so as to 
be able tu stop at the distant signal, but if he sees the way is clear he must 
proceed slowly and cautiously within the distant signal, having such control of 

| his train as to be able to stop short of any obstruction there may be between the 
distant signal post and the station, 
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Page in 
Name of Company. | Book of 
Rules. 
London and South- 10 
western. 
London, Brighton, 17 
and South Coast. 
London, Chatham, 26 
and Dover. 
Manchester, Shef- 24 
field, and Lincoln- 
shire. 
Metropolitan - 60 
Metropolitan District] 37 
Midland - 74 
North British - 81 
North-eastero - 44 
South-eastern - | 150 


Number of 
Rules. 


Instructions to Engine Drivers, 


33 


84 


50 


242 


not numbered 


70 


200 B. 


118 


328 


Enginemen are required to stop their 


engines and trains in obedience to a 
distance signal. Having done so, they 
must, without a moment’s delay, move 
gently forward as far as the line may 
be clear from obstruction at a speed 
not exceeding five miles per hour until 
the total train is well within the signal. 


Drivers and guards are required to pull 


up their trains at the distant signals 


. when at ‘‘ stop,” having done so, they 


must, without a,moment’s delay, move 
gently forward as far as the road may 
be clear to await a signal to proceed. 


In case of danger being shown by any 


distant or auxiliary signal the engine- 
man must use every exertion to pull 
up DEAD at such signal, and if he then 
see the line clear ahead he must take 


his train slowly on as far as he can~ 


towards the station. 


*This instruction is taken from the company’s regulations for the working of the 


line, published in 1863. 


Should one of these (distant) signals 
be at danger the driver must be 
prepared to stop at the signal and 
then move slowly on so far as the 
line may be clear. 


Ditto. 


When an engineman finds a distant sig- 
nal exhibiting the danger signal, he 
must immediately turn off steam and 
reduce the speed of his train so as to 
be able to stop at the distant signal, 
but if he sees that the way is clear 


he must proceed slowly and cautiously . 


within the distant signal, having such 
control of his train as to be able to 
stop it at any moment. } 


When an engineman finds a distant sig- 
nal exhibiting the danger signal, he 
must immediately turn off steam, and 
reduce the speed of his train so as to 
be able to stop at the distant signal. 


*Enginemen are therefore informed that 


when they stop their engine in obe- 
dience to a distant signal, 'they must, 
if the line-is clear, proceed at a speed 
not exceeding five miles per hour until 
the whole train is within the signal, 
and if the last carriage or waggon is 
less than 200 yards within the distant 
signal the guard must go back 800 
yards with a hand signal. 


Ata recent date the North-eastern Railway Company had a similar arrangement 
for working in regard to distant signals as in force upon the London and North- 


western Railway. 


When an engine driver finds a distant 
signal exhibiting the danger signal, 
he shall immediately shut off steam 
and prepare to stop his train at the 
distant signal, but if he see that the 
way is clear he shall proceed slowly 
and cautiously within the distant sig- 
nal, having such control of his train 
as to be able to stop it at any moment. 


* This instruction is taken from the company’s regulations for the working of the 


line, published in 1857. 


* Whenever an engine driver sees the 


red signal or any other signal to stop, 
he is to sound his whistle and bring his 
engine to a stand, close to the signal, 
except it be a distant signal when he 
is to stop and immediately afterwards 
slowly ‘approach the obstruction and 


draw his engine within the signal, and_ 


as near to the semaphore as possible. 
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Cases of AcomDEentTs to PassenaeR Trarns drawn or propelled by Two Eneines inquired into 
by the Inspecting Officers of the Board of Trade, 1861 to 1873 inclusive. 


(See Colonel Rich’s Evidence, Q. 1843.) 


Date. 


Name of Company. 


Nature of Accident. 


1862, June 9 - 
1862, September 21 
1863, December 28 


1864 : . 
1865, June 7 i 


1865, September 25 


1866, May 21 df 


1867, May 6 o 
1867, September 6 - 


1867, September 30 
1867, November 23 


1867, December 21 
1868, July11 —s- 
1869, December 28 


1870, January 1 - 


1870, June 30 - 


1870, November 26 
1871, Aprilll = - 
1871, November 1 - 
1871, December 8 - 
1872, May 27 - 


1872, October 2 - 


1878, Junel4—- 


1873, October 8 - 


! 


1873, August 18 


1873, August 25 


1873, October 20 


1873, September 2 - 


: London, Chatham, and Dover 


Midland — - = 
London and South-western 
Nil. 

Great Western S 


Ditto - - 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 


London and North-western 


Ditto ditto 


Waterford and Kilkenny 


Ditto - - 
Caledonian - = 


London and North-western 


Belfast and Northern Counties 


Great North of Scotland 


Caledonian - = 


London and South-western 


London and North-western 


Trish North Western - 


Caledonian - = 
North-eastern - 
London and North-western 
+ Galedonian.-- 3 
Lancashire - - 


Great Eastern - 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 


Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 


colnshire. 
Waterford and Limerick 


London and North-western 


A Sheerness up excursion train, to which, on account of its size, a pilot 
engine was being attached in front at Chatham, was run into by a 
following up Dover excursion train. 

An excursion train from Leeds for London, drawn by two engines, came 
into collision between Chesterfield and Clay Cross stations with a pre- 
ceding coal train. 

Collision at Andover station between a down express train and up par- 
liamentary train drawn by two engines. 


Down passenger train, drawn by two engines, run into near Keynsham 
station by a down special mail train. 

A return excursion train from Manchester for London, drawn by two 
engines, left the rails near Rednal station at a place where the per- 
manent way was being removed. 

A passenger train from Victoria station, Manchester, ascending the 
incline at Miles Platting, and assisted by a pilot engine (unattached) 
in the rear, came into collision in front with a coal train, and was 
immediately afterwards run into by the pilot engine. 

A united excursion train from Oxford, Banbury, and Northampton, drawn 
by two engines and consisting of 44 vehicles, three of which were pro- 
vided with breaks, failed to stop at the signal which was against it at 
Kings Langley, and in consequence ran along the blind siding, carrying 
away the stops at the end of it. 

The eleven aftermost vehicles of a down express train, drawn by two en- 
gines, and consisting of 18 vehicles were thrown off the rails in passing 
through the Watford tunnel, owing to the breaking of a rail. 

As a train drawn by two engines was passing over a part of the line near 
Ballylowra which was under repair; the second engine and carriages 
left the rails owing to a rail having been taken out. 

An empty engine came into collision on the single line with a train (pro- 
ceeding in the opposite direction) drawn by two engines. 

A passenger train drawn by two engines, and consisting of 12 carriages, 
overtook and came into collision with a mineral train. 

The down express, consisting of two engines and tenders and 18 vehicles, 
came into collision at Bletchley Junction with a goods train which was 
crossing the line. 

A passenger train drawn by two engines. One engine was detached at 
Carrickfergus Junction, and coming up behind to assist in pushing the 
train up a hill came into collision with it. 

A special train, consisting of two engines with a snow plough in front 
and guard’s van behind, ran down an embankment near Huntley 
station. 

Collision at Forgadenny station by the mail train to the north running 
into a passenger train standing at the station, drawn by two engines. 
Portion of passenger train drawn by two engines ran down steep incline 
between St. David’s and Queen Street stations, Exeter, owing to 

uncoupling of carriages. 

Collision at Harrow between an express passenger train drawn by two 
engines and a train of empty waggons. 

Single line (in unsafe condition). ‘Train drawn by two engines. Engines 
and tender remained on rails; other carriages and waggons got off line 
between Mountjoy and Newton Stewart stations. 

Collision at Dunning station between a passenger train, drawn by two 
engines, and a portion of a goods train, the collision being the result of 
a previous one between the goods train and a pilot engine. 

Mail train drawn by two engines got off line near Killingworth station. 

Two light engines coupled together, while proceeding from Warrington 
for Widness, to be engaged in shunting, left the rails near Warrington. 

Collision at Kirtlebridge station between a goods train and the express 
from Carlisle for the North, drawn by two engines. 

A Lancashire and Yorkshire passenger train was overtaken and run into 
by a Great Northern passenger train ; both trains were drawn by two 
engines near Mill Lane Junction. 

A passenger train drawn by two engines left the rails while passing 
through facing points at Norwich (Thorpe) Junction. 

A train of empty carriages being shunted across the main line at the 
Newton siding was run into by a passenger train, assisted up an incline 
by a pilot engine. 

‘A passenger train drawn by two engines, whilst standing at Dodworth 
station, was run into by a gross train. 

A special train of empty wagons and carriages, drawn by two engines 
ran into a passenger train standing at Ballyhonin station. 

A passenger train drawn by two engines was approaching Wigan when 
a portion of the train left the rails at a pair of facing points. 
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Cases of ACcIDENTS to Goops and MinERAL TRAINS drawn or propelled 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION. 


by Two ENGINES 


inquired into by the Inspecting Officers of the Board of Trade, 1861 to 1873 inclusive. 
(See Colonel Rich’s Evidence, Q. 1843.) 


Date. 


1861, January 21 - 
1863, January 6 - 
1863, May 12 c 


1867, September 9 


1868, June 8 - 
1869, November 1 - 
1869, July 30 - 
1869, September 16 


1869, November 13 


1870, March 17 - 
1870, October 25 - 
1871, November 9 - 
1871, December 11 


1871, September 18 


1872, October 24 - 
1872, August9 - 
1872, September 27 


1878, March 16 - 


1873, December 2 - 


1873, September 26 


Name of Company. 


London and North-western 
Ditto ditto 
London and South-western 


Midland - - 


Brecon and Merthyr - 
Cambrian - - 


London and North-western 


Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 


London and South-western 
London and North-western 
Monmouthshire - 


North British = 


Hereford, Hay, and Brecon 
Furness - - 
Rhymney = - - 


Great Western 4 


Cornwall = y 


Worth Staffordshire 


Nature of Accident. 


A mineral train, with an engine in front and at the rear, was, whilst stand- 
ing on an incline, run into near Coppull station. 

A pilot engine attached to the rear of a goods train on the Whiston incline 
was run into by a following mail train. 

Collision between Wilton and Dinton stations between a passenger train 
and a goods train drawn by two engines. 

A cattle train drawn by two engines, composed of 27 wagons ‘and a 
passenger carriage, came into collision at Dove Hole Tunnel with a 
ballast train standing in its way; the two engines were thrown off the 
line; the cattle waggons ran back down the incline and were ultimately 
turned on to the other line and stopped. 

A goods train, with one engine in front and another behind, came into 
collision with two ballast trucks at Talybont station. 

A goods train drawn by two engines ran through Carno station and came 
into collision with a down passenger train. 

A passenger train ran into a goods train drawn by two engines near Broad- 
heath station. 

The up limited mail came into collision with some waggons that had broke 
loose at Blisworth station from a goods train drawn by two engines. 

Some wagons broke loose from a coke train drawn by two engines be- 
tween Golear and Staithwaite, and running down an incline came into 
collision with a passenger train. 

Collision near Trent Junction, Rugby, between a passenger train and a 
coal train drawn by two engines. 

Collision at Bishopstoke Junction between a cattle train drawn by two 
engines and some wagons. 

Collision at the Marsden end of the Standridge tunnel between an express 
passenger train and a goods train drawn by two engines. 

Collision at Aberbery station between a goods train drawn by two engines 
and empty runaway wagons. 

Collision near Hobs station (Hawick and Riccarton branch) between a 
goods train drawn by two engines and a runaway portion of another 
goods train. 

Collision between two goods trains (one drawn by two engines) between 
Kinnersly and Northampton stations. 

Collision at Millon station between a passenger train and a mineral train 
drawn by two engines. 

Collision near Peryam station between a passenger train and a mineral 
train drawn by three engines (two at the tail of train). 

Two goods trains coupled together (one engine being consequently in the 
centre of the train) left the rails descending a steep incline at Pontypool 
station. 

A collision between up and down goods trains, the former drawn by two 
engines, between Menheniot and St. Germans. 

Collision at Lawton Junction in case of a goods train assisted up an~ 
incline by a bank engine at the rear of the train. 
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| ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE. 


[NWOTE.—This Analysis has not been prepared by the Secretary to the Commission. | 


ACCIDENTS : 


Returns of, sent in to the Board of Trade.—Powers of 
Board of Trade as to returns of accidents from railway 
companies, Yolland 178-4. Witness is of opinion that 
companies do not even now report all the accidents which 
occur to their servants, Tyler 2566-89. States that the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway were threatened to be 
prosecuted for not making proper returns to the Board 
of ‘Trade of the accidents on their line, 7b. 2588-89 ; 
Farrer 29,700. Refers to powers of Board of Trade with 
regard to the return of accidents, cites Act of Parliament 
bearing on same; difficulty of construing the words “in 
“* the course of working any railway,” in the Act, Farrer 
29,651-708. Is of opinion that the companies have now 
gone to an extreme, and have returned many cases which 
are not really railway accidents; the Board of Trade 
began by inserting every accident returned by the com- 
panies; they now sift the returns before publishing 
them, ib. 29,699-703. Owing to a complaint being made 
that the railway companies were not reporting all the 
accidents that occurred to the Board of Trade, witness 
believes that for the years 1873 and 1874 the most trivial 
matters were sent in, which ought not to be reported at 
all. Discussion as to what accidents should be reported, 
Findlay 31,047-68. 


General causes of. — Witness states what he considers 
to be the principal causes of accidents under six heads, 
Yolland 285-319, First cause, mistakes of servants 
which are preventible by proper mechanical means, viz., 
by the interlocking of points and signals, 7b. 320-4, 


353-7, 391-97; second cause, collisions of following . 


trains and at junctions, and the nog-observance of signals, 
ib, 325-31, 358-76; third cause, insufficiency of break- 
power, 7b. 33]-2, 566-693, 706, 715-18, 724, 820-2; 
fourth cause, want of interval of space between the trains, 
333 ; fifth cause, collisions on single lines, 7b. 334, 445- 
73; sixth cause, imperfection of construction of rolling 
stock, especially as to the mode of fixing tires and coup- 
ling, 1b. 335-38, 474-525. Does not consider that exces- 
sive speed can be classed as a serious cause of accident, 
ib. 339-52 ; refers to the working of traffic on steep inclines 
in reference to breaks, and quotes recommendations 
suggested by Board of Trade, ib. 377-390, 734-63, 1009. 
States principal causes of railway accidents (1) under 
the head of want of discipline, overrunning signals, 
and the want of a system of preserving an interval of 
space between trains on the same line; (2), want of 
sufficient break-power; (3), defects in signal arrange- 
ments, and the want of interlocking, Hutchison 1264-66. 
Very few accidents are caused by imperfection of stock, 
ib. 1267. Accidents on single lines very rare, 1b. 1269- 
72. Refers in detail to accidents caused by overrunning 
signals, ib. 1275-82, 1415-22. Witness is of opinion 
that if all drivers were so disciplined as to stop at dis- 
tant signals when at danger, and if the traffic could be 
so worked, there would be very few accidents, ib. 1389- 
90, 1404-9, 1415. States what.he considers to be the 
principal causes of railway accidents under three main 
heads, Rech 1587. An additional cause being the enormous 
’ excursion traffic which is put upon already overcrowded 
lines, thereby causing the derangement of the whole of 
the regular traffic, 1b. 1587-88, 1936-50. Does not class 
imperfection of material or rolling stock as a principal 
cause of accidents, the stock and permanent way being, 
as a rule, very good, ib. 1589-90. Witness subdivides 
his first head, want of discipline, into (a.) shunting 
across running lines, the company’s rules concerning 
which are not enforced, 1b. 159J-1608; fly-shunting, ib. 
1978-81; (0.) over-running signals, 2b. 1609-12, 1642- 
44, 1675-79; (c.) engine-drivers and firemen not knowing 
their duty, and guards not going back to protect their 
train, 2b. 1613-28; (d.) intoxication on part of railway 
servants, ib. 1629-36, 1639-42; (e.) station-masters. not 
possessing the authority in their stations which they 
should possess, 1b. 1637-38, 1653-67 ; (f.) the lax man- 
ner in which the rules are obeyed by the company’s 
servants, 1b. 1682-85. Under the second head, want of 
personal responsibility, witness cites instances of same, 
and explains what he means by personal responsibility, 
4b. 1686-1718, 1763-78, 2035-37. Alludes to the over- 


) 
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ACCIDENTS—cont. 


loading of engines, ib. 1715-21, 1731-45. Cites in- 
stance of 144 waggons in a train that was run over a 
line with steep inclines, and is of opinion that the man 
who sent out that train ought to be held criminally 
responsible for it, 2b. 1710-12; the working of mineral 
trains, 2b. 1723-30. Considers the use of two engines 
to a train a source of danger and cites instances, 
ab. 1749-55, 1762, 1779-1843. Refers to causes 
of accidents as detailed in his reports to the Board 
of Trade for 1871, 1872, and 1873, Tyler 2040-44. 
Ist, accidents arising from defects in connexion with 
the permanent way and works, ib. 2045. 2nd, from 
failures or defects in rolling stock, which comprises 
boiler explosions, failure of tires, failure of axles, defective 
springs, &c.,7b. 2046-75. 3rd, collisions between engines 
and trains following one another on same line of rails, 
excepting at junctions, stations, or sidings, attributed 
mainly to the want of a good block system, ib. 2076-78. 
4th, collisions at junctions; cites instance, where, at the 
opening of the line, an arrangement made by the inspect- 
ing officer and the railway company for an alteration had 
been afterwards set asile by the company, thereby 
causing a collision, ib. 2079-86. 5th, collisions within 
fixed signals at stations or sidings, attributed to want of 
the block system, and to the fact that the guards do not 
asa rule go back far enough to protect their trains, 
ib. 2087-2122; also to drivers disregarding danger 
signals, and the rule being habitually disobeyed of keep- 
ing the line clear at stations, ib. 2123-41 ; witness sums 
up the causes of the accidents under this head, putting 
opposite the accident to whom it should be attributed, 
ib. 2144-45. Is of opinion that it is impossible to be 
altogether free from railway accidents so long as men are 
employed to work them; raiiway officers and servants 
are always, as all men are, liable to make mistakes, 
1b. 2156-61. Attributed to want of care, or breaking the 
rules on the part of servants, Kimm 3015-28. Would 
class neglect of servants as the most frequent cause of 
accidents; chiefly inattention of drivers to signals and 
neglect of signalmen, Findlay 30,817-824, 30,837-838. 

Accidents to Railway Servants.—Refers to accidents 
happening to company’s servants; thinks that the 
class most exposed to risk are the shunters; the in- 
troduction of the jar for uncoupling partially suc- 
cessful, Findlay 31,011-16, 31,021-33. States that 
no fine is imposed on men’ who needlessly expose 
themselves to danger, reads company’s circular, dated 
1874, cautioning their servants against incurring un- 
necessary risk, from a too-confident manner of per- 
forming their duties, ib. 31,017-2U. Discussion as 
to how far the company’s rules and regulations, if 


properly attended to by their servants, especially in the: 
matter of fly-shunting, would prevent the very large 


number of accidents annually occurring, ib. 31,022-33. 
Attributes the increase of railway accidents to the 
great increase of traffic, Allport 31,313-384; does not 
believe that the increase of accidents has exceeded 
the proportion to the number of travellers, 1b. 31,315. 
Considers that shunting is the greatest cause of accidents 
to the staff; admits that many accidents occur to rail- 
way servants in shunting; fly-shunting expressly for- 
bidden by the rules. The instruction in company’s 
rules that men are not to couple and uncouple trucks 
while in motion is only a caution and protection to the 
men, its violation not a breach of the rules, Grierson 
32,763-781. (Vide Railway Servants, Accidents to.) 
Mistakes of servants : Yolland 287, 320-25, 443-4, 353. 
Collisions.— States that the majority of accidents are 
from collisions, the mistakes in signals being the most fre- 
quent cause; refers as a probable reason for this to the 
great increase in the number of signalmen and the short 
interval between following trains since the establishment 
of the block system, Oakley 32,900-901. Of following 
trains: Yolland 325-30, Tyler 2076; Oakley 32,900-901. 
Inspector’s report in the case of,at Colwickcuting, Downes 
12,770-872; At junctions, &c., ib. 2079, 2097-98. On 
single lines: Yolland, 299-203, 333: Tyler 2179-83, 
Particulars of the collision at the Boat of Garten station 
stated, Johnson 26,428-435; Shaw 26,709--738. Collision 
between Salisbury and Wilton on single line, particulars 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


ACCIDENTS—cont. 


iy 
stated, Graham 34,139-140. At level crossings: Tyler 
2184-86. 

Accidents referred to, in evidence.—At Euxton Junc- 
tion, Tyler 2227-28. At Reading, the mail running into 
a narrow gauge train, Wigg 4292-94, Collision below 
Drayton, Pope 4017-24. At Slough, Hart 5571-88. 
(Vide Hours on Duty; Rattway Servants; 
SHuNnTING, under the sub-heading “ AccIDENTS.”) 

The railway service contrasted with other large working 
institutions as regards liability to accidents.—Compares 
the risk attending the working of railways with that 
attending the working of collieries, large iron works, and 
service on board ship, Findlay 31,077-81. 

Classification of risks in the various kinds of railway 
service among the different servants. Considers that en- 
gine-drivers run no special risk in their employment, 7). 
31,082-84, States that the principal cause of goods 
guards getting injured is from shunting operations, 16. 
3).085-96. ; 

Comparison of the statistics of accidents in this country 
and in foreign countries.—Refers to the difficulty of mak- 
ing a comparison in consequence of the different prin- 
ciples upon which the statistics are collected and put 
together, Farrer 29,7880. Lawford 39,486-488, 39,567— 
568. 

Damages against railway companies in case of accident.— 
Discussion as to how far this is an inducement to railway 
companies to take every precaution for the safety of the 
public, Farrer 30,397—-404. 

Prevention of, a matter of expense—To a great extent 
the prevention of accidents is a mere matter of expense, 
Rich 1957. 


INQUIRIES INTO. 


Powers of Board of Trade in regard to.— Rich 1908-13. 

Legal assessor to the Board of Trade, powers, duties, 
experiences of.— Ravenhill 29,266-298, 29,314-316, 
29,343-369, 29,407-412, 29,582-584; Grierson 32,795— 
796. 

Double and triple inquiries into railway accidents 
undesirable. — Ravenhill 29,299-310, 29,328; Grierson 
32,789-794. 

Suggestion that the coroner’s jury should find the fact 
of death only ; The formal inquiry to mvestigate the causes 
under’ the Act.—Ravenhill 29,317-825, 29,389-406, 
29,416-417, 29,5938-610 ; Farrer 29,751-755; Grierson 
32,799-816. 

Court of inquiry to be held near place of accident, with 
little or no delay.—Ravenhill 29,311-313, 29,483-490 ; 
Farrer 29,706-718, 29,789-792, 30,216. 

Scene of accident|; Efforts to be made in order to pre- 
serve a record of the marks, &¢.—Ravenhill 29425482. 

Evidence of experts on coroner’s inquests undesirable.— 
Ravenhill 29,336-341, 29,377-385, 29,404, 29,417-424. 

Constitution of formal inquiry. — Ravenhill 29,495-534, 
29,611-613 ; Farrer 29,723-740, 29,765-768. 

Court of Admiraliy contrasted with Board of Trade 


' inquiry. —Ravenhiil 29,539-554. 


Board of Trade inquiry to be published at once, irre- 
spectively of whether the coroner’s jury are considering 
their verdict or not.— Tyler 2356-61 ; Farrer, 29,741-748. 

Protracted inquiries undesirable.—Ravenhill 29,330- 
388. 


BLOCK SYSTEM : 


Powers of the Board of Tradein regard to.—Inspecting 
officers have the power to ask for block instruments to 
be provided with reference to the inspection of all new 
lines, they have also recently, with the sanction of the 
Board of Trade, made additional requirements, dealing 
with the question of providing the requisite instruments 
for preserving an interval of space between two following 
trains, Yolland 8 (see appendix). Is in doubt whether 
they have the pover to compel the railway companies 
to use them, 7b. 94-96. Has heard that in some cases 
the legality of these stipulations has been questioned 
by railway companies, ib. 191-195. Suggests that the 
regulations for working the block system should be 
submitted to the Board of Trade, and approved by them, 
suggestion discussed, i. 1025-37. Is of opinion that if 
companies were forced by law to adopt any particular 
system, they would probably adopt it badly or ineffi- 
ciently, but if they do it voluntarily and on their own 
responsibility it would be different, Tyler .2282, 2351 
54; Farrer 30,141-144. j . 

Introduction and Extension of —States the amount of 
mileage worked on the absolute block system according 
to the last returns, Yolland 398 ; that the principal rail- 
way companies admit the importance of it as to their 
main lines, but that the inspecting officers have been 


-unable to induce them to introduce it on their smaller 


and branch lines, ib. 400; Findlay 30,634. The Mid- 


BLOCK SYSTEM—cont. 


land Railway have not yet adopted this system for the 
goods lines, Allport 31,616-618, Thinks that public 
opinion has been brought to bear upon railway com- 
panies, and that they are now rapidly extending this 
system over their lines, Tyler 2284, 2298; that it is 
adopted on every line in the most dangerous places, 
tunnels for instance, or where the traffic is very heavy, 
in and out of London and Manchester—they cannot 
work without it, 2b. 2295, Is about to be extended on 
the Midland Railway in the neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham, Wharton 10,596. States the extent to which 
it is introduced on the North Eastern Railway, and 
the further extension contemplated, Christison 21,494- 
511. Owing to the repeated and persistent recom- 
mendations of inspecting officers it is now being 
gradually, and by degrees, introduced over the whole 
railroad system, Farrer 30,130-138, :30,170. | Refers to 
evidence given before a House of Lord’s Committee 
by railway managers, expressing doubts as to the 
necessity of its adoption, 2b. 30;169-170.. The London 
and North Western Railway have at present 832 miles 
worked on the absolute block, and are extending it, 
Findlay 30,633-635.. A large staff of men is constantly 
employed in carrying out this work; it is urged for- 
ward as quickly as possible, 7b. 30,662. The Midland 
Railway have introduced this system upon 5942 miles of 
main line, 374 miles upon joint lines maintained by the 
Midland, and the directors have ordered it upon another 
178% miles, Allport 31,557-558; on the Great Western 
Railway the block system is introduced over a consider- 
able portion of the whole line, Grierson 31,847 ; the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast Railway have completed 
the block system on all parts of their line, Knight 32,245. 
The railway companies in Ireland have been waiting to 
see the result of its practical working in England; a 
porticn of the Midland and Great Western however is 
worked on this system, Smith 35,580-582 ; Price 36,911— 
912; Ward 37,094-97. The block system not introduced 
on railways on the continent of Europe, except in the 
case of a few miles of line in Belgium, Lawford 39,482. 

Its practical working.—As to “line clear”’ signal not 
preserving a proper Interval of space between Ellowing 
trains, Yolland 21_&, 390; Pope 4550-51. Objection 
made to the provisions of some companies for bringing 
too large a number of trains under the signalman’s super- 
vision, Rich 1844-51. Mode of working on the North 
London Railway at Kentish Town, Thackeray 3647-52, 
3761-78 ; on the Metropolitan Railway, Brock 8831-58, 
9121—22 ; on the London and South Western Railway at 
Basingstoke, Gardiner 9549-93; on the Midland Railway 
at Sheffield, Hail 11,652-654; onthe Londonand North 
Western Railwayjat Stockport, Goodier 14,834-857. The 
difference between the working of the permissive and the 
absolute block system explained, Mason 14,195-197. As 
to the “be ready” signal, Reid 23,278-287; Findlay 
30,793, 30,808-809. Interruptions from electric currents 
and thunderstorms, Allport 31,560-581;. Grierson 31,848 
—849, The block system not applicable for single lines, 
reasons stated, Oakley 33,077-82. <A 

Distances of block sections. Short lengths.—Hart 
5666-68; Peach 6014; Nash 6363-66, 6503-8; Brock 
9123-25; Hanbury 12,507-508 ; Mason 14,192; Webster 
14,378; Christison 21,692-696; Smith 25,527-535; 
Hodson and Bradford 27,671-674; Goodyear 28,211— 
213; Findlay 30,786-803; Allport 31,583-597 ; Knight 
32,272-294, 32,296-300 ; Oakley 32,092-93. 

How it affects the working of the trafiic.—A larger 
amount of traffic can be worked safely when the. block 
system is established than when. it is not, Yolland 403, 
405-7. Is of opinion that on some lines the traffic could 
not be worked without it, Rich 1998, 2001. The traffic 
so great between Slough and Windsor on the occasion of 
the review in honour of the Shah of Persia that the 
block system was found to be a great nuisance, and its 
working was for the time discontinued, Hart 5985: Con- 
eed that it greatly interferes with the traffic, Cairns 
20,523. 

A cause of delay to trafic——Before the block system 
was introduced, was able to advance the traffic more 
rapidly, Shipway 5362. Considered to be a great cause 
of delay, Shipway 5404-6; Hart 5990; Hall 8362-65; 
Mason 14,190; Webster 14,374, 14,392-394, 14,432 - 
434; Souter 16,543, 16,547 ; Jackson 16,906 ; Houghton 
18,727 ; Cairns 20,525; Precious 41,683. Necessarily 
tends to delays, Knight 32,270-271. The opposite 
opinion expressed, Smith 7574; Crook 19,310-311; 
Frood 23,042-43, 

Security afforded by.—If the block system were carried 
out throughout the kingdom, it would greatly diminish 
the danger of travelling and the number of accidents, 
Yolland 144, 227-28 ; Gardiner 9584; Farrer 30,126; 
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Allport 31,582. Has observed that on those lines worked 
on this system the signals are more carefully and sharply 
worked than they are under the old system, Hutchin- 
son 1285. 

Insecurity of, as at present worked. — Does not 
ensure perfect safety, Rich 1998. Is of opinion that 
Parliament should enact that all traffic should be 
worked on passenger lines on the absolute block 
system; states unhesitatingly that the block system 
as now worked on many lines is objectionable and dan- 
gerous, and that accidents frequently take place in con- 
sequence, Yolland 959-962, 1020-21. Refers to acci- 
dents caused in some measure by the block system as 
worked or rather to the want of a good block system, 
Tyler 2076-78; to accident on the Caledonian Rail- 
way, 24th January, caused by the want of the block 
system, 1b. 2098-2100. Explains that since the block 
system has been introduced another class of accidents 
has grown up under it, caused by mistakes of signalmen ; 
refers to an instance in Morley tunnel, Findlay 30,780- 
782. Refers to accidents caused by signalmen in work- 
ing the block system, Christison 21,672-690, 21,700-711 ; 
Morley 41,506-508. Points out that the security afforded 
by this system depends upon the infallible accuracy of 
the signalmen, Oakley 32,951-952. Explains that if a 
train when running between two blocks should get off 
the line and foul the other line, the block system affords 
no protection, instances a case of this nature, ib. 32,953-— 
962; Allport 40,051-52. Is of opinion that this system 
does not excuse a want of a good look out on the part 
of the driver, 7b. 32,963. 

Opinions of Railway Servants and Officials.—The follow- 
‘ing engine-drivers state that they run with greater 
confidence since its introduction, Hall 8365; Turner 
8723-47 ; Gray 24,254-255; Kear 25,926-927, 25,950; 
Precious 41,682. Is of opinion that there is a ten- 
dency on the part of engine-drivers to disregard hand 
signals when running on the block system, Brittain 
22,719-727. The following drivers state that they 
ran with greater confidence under the old system; did 
not meet with so many ‘difficulties of signals; are 
of opinion that the block is of no use on many parts of 
the line, Appleby 20,387-391 ; Cairns 20,522, 20,526-537. 
Considered that if signals were promptly and properly 
worked under this system they would then run with 
equal confidence and greater safety ; suggestions offered 
as to its better working, Appleby 20,411-413, 20,433 
437 ; Weston 25,002, 25,018-27. Cartwright 21,085, 
Considers the block system to be a check upon irregular 
signalling, Corns 16,400-409. Does not trust the block 
system; cannot see how it can afford greater safety, 

outer 16,544-546. It is felt to be an additional pro- 
tection at the station, Robison 20,003; Smith 25,525- 
526. Is of opinion that it tends to safety, Christison 
21,671, 21,691. Considers the line much safer since’ its 
introduction, Reid 23,274-277. Thinks that the inspect- 
ing officers in their reports upon accidents, have over- 
strained the advantages of the block system, Farrer, 
30,123-125. Prefers the block system to any other pre- 
viously in use as a means of preventing accidents, Findlay 
30,783-784. If worked in a satisfactory manner, be- 
lieves that no accidents could possibly occur, Needs 
34,388-389. 

Cost.—States that 651,000/. has been already spent by 
the London and North Western Railway upon the block 
system ; the additional cost in signalmen’s wages 
amounts to, in rourd numbers, 24,000/. a year, Findlay 
30,636-647, 30,650-655. 'The increased cost of working 
the line under the block system, as compared with the 
old system before 1868, is 31/. per mile, ib. 30,656-660. 
On the Midland Great Western of Ireland the erection of 
the apparatus alone, for the nine miles it is in operation, 
cost in round numbers 250/., and about 100/. a year extra 
for every two miles for wages of men, Ward 43,275-276. 

On the Continent of Europe, very little in use; the 
Fs exactly the same as in England, Lawford 39,707 - 


BOARD OF TRADE : 
Inspecrine Orricers, THEIR PowERS AND DoutiEs. 
‘The Board of Trade, through their inspecting officers, 
have the power of dealing with all new lines of railways 
intended for passenger traflic, of objecting to anything 
which they may consider insufficient as regards the per- 
manent way and works, and as regards the insufficiency 
of the establishment for working passenger traffic. Before 
sanction is given for the opening of the line, anything 
which may be considered by the inspecting officer to be 
necessary and requisite for safety must be provided, but 
when that Benet once given the powers of the Board 
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BOARD OF TRADE; Inspectine Orricers—cont. 


of Trade cease entirely. The particular things which the 
inspecting officer absolutely required may have been dis- 
pensed with and set aside altogether, and the Board of 
Trade have no power to do anything in consequencée, 
instance of same cited, Yolland 5, 7, 11-28, 26, 925-6, 935- 
6, 1010-11, 1023, 29,618-619; Farrer 29,823. Inspect- 
ing officers do not interfere with the mode in which 
traffic is conducted on railways; their duty to point out 
what they consider objectionable, and make recommenda- 
tions to Board of Trade; they have only to do with the 
establishment, 7.e., the fittings and appliances and rolling 
stock of the company; nothing to de with servants’ of 
the company, Yolland 12. Inspecting officers do not 
report to Board of Trade anything which they see is 
irregular, unless it comes out in an actual inquiry or in 
an inspection, Yolland 43. ‘Through their inspecting 
officers they may inspect old lines at any time, without 
any accident occurring, Yolland 34, 69, 185-7. No 
power to enforce inspecting officer’s recommendations, 
Rich 1910. No power to insist upon companies remedv- 
ing defects on their line, which inspecting officers may 
have reported to have caused an accident, Yolland 102. 
In the case of a private person complaining of the dan- 
gerous state of any work, if the complaint is primd facie 
a credible one, an inspecting officer is immediately sent 
to see into it, Farrer 30,377-379. 


GENERAL PowERS OF: 


The Board of Trade can make conditions previous to 
their sanction being given for the opening of a new line, 
but have no power to enforce the continuous observance 
of the same, Yolland 29-32, 126, 133, 1047-56; Hutchin- 
son 1315-26. If Board of Trade do not express their 
opinion as regards the opening of a new line within 10 
days the company can open it without their consent, 
Yolland 32, Cases where railway companies have opened 
new lines without any authority, and action taken by 
Board of Trade, Yolland 37. Lines opened as double 
lines subsequently altered to single lines without notice 
to Board of Trade, 1b. 44-50, 72-5. Penalty for opening 
a new line without sanction of Board of Trade, 7b. 51, 
208-10; Farrer 29,620-625. Alteration from broad to 
narrow gauge constitutes a new railway and necessitates 
a Board of Trade inspection, Yolland 58, 71. Under 
the Regulations of Railway Acts, 1871, no passenger 
-ine can be interfered with by crossing or by joinin 
without applying to Board of ‘Trade, Yolland 14, 60, 878 
—-91; Findlay 30,676-680. Powers given to Board of 
Trade by Act of Parliament, 1871, 7b. 115-16, 117-21. 
Powers regarding reconstruction of an existing station 
in the case of a new line entering same, ib. 134; Farrer 
29,976-995, 30,001-15, 30,046-57, 30,217-237, 30,249 
-257, 30,283-303 ; Allport 31,843-539; Oakley 32,298- 
304. Regarding signals and platforms, Yolland 136-50; | 
Farrer 30,093-111 ; Findlay 30,667-669. Act enacting 
that there shall be a certain class of carriage for third- 
class passengers, Yolland 158. Board of Trade requiring 
London and South-western Railway to double its line 
between Southampton and Dorchester, Yolland 269. 
Statement of powers, ib. 282; see Appendix. Power to 
interfere in the case of an insufficiency of rolling stock, 
910-24. No power to order sidings at stations to be 
increased, 1b. 79. No power to enforce the use of con- 
tinuous breaks nor of the block system, 7b. 100. Dis- 
cussion as to powers over new lines, Farrer 29,628-650 
As to returns of accidents, Farrer 29,651-703. As to 
inquiries into accidents, Farrer 29,704-788, 29,998- 
30,000. As to additional lines, junctions, cross-over 
roads, &c., Farrer 29,798-824; Findlay 30,732-735, 
30,739-743, 30,756. As regards stations and their acces- 
sories, Farrer 29,851-860. Conditional sanctions, Farrer, 
29,861-866 ; Findlay 30,708-712. As regards compul- 
sory purchase of land, Farrer 30,037-45, 30,052-91, 
As regards single lines, Farrer 30,146-147, 30,161-168. 
As regards communication between passenger and guard, 
Farrer 30,148-159. Refusal to sanction company’s bye- 
laws prohibiting private persons using keys to unlock 
carriages, Farrer 30,184-191, 30,315-356. As regards 
sidings, Farrer 30,264, et seq. As regards joint stations, 
Findlay 31,201-250; Allport 31,344; Knight 32,525- 
532. Powers of Board of Trade after line is opened, 
Oakley 33,389-394. 


The sufficiency of same considered— 

Powers of Board of Trade at the present time quite 
sufficient, Hutchinson 1311-12; Tyler 2385; Farrer 
29,882-884. Witness believes them to be sufiicient, but 
complains that they are not always enforced, Rich 
1896-1903, 1905. Witness believes that neither the 
Board of Trade nor any other authority should have the 
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BOARD OF TRADE: GeneraL Powers or—cont. 
power to control the working of a line after it is once 
opened, Farrer 29,833, 29,937-939, 29,960-975, 30,196- 
200. Discussion as to whether Board of Trade should 
have the power of requiring an interlocking apparatus, 
witness’s opinion being that the less the Board of Trade 
interfere in the matter the better, Farrer 29,838-850. 
Witness objects to periodical inspections of old lines 
and the consequent powers to enforce the proper 
maintenance of same, because that would take away 

‘the responsibility from the railway companies, Farrer 
30,364-369, 30,383-396. On the other. hand, it is 
suggested that the powers already possessed as to open- 
ing of new lines under Regulations of Railway Acts, 
1871, should be extended to all old lines, Yolland 168, 
205-6. Under late regulations the engineer-in-chief of 
all railways is compelled to give in to Board of Trade 
every six months a certificate that the whole of the per- 
manent way and works are maintained in a satisfactory 
condition, Farrer 30,370-372. Witness hands in an 
outline of what occurs to him on the subject of the limits 
of Government interference with railway companies, 
Farrer 30,420. States reasons why additional powers 
should not be conferred, Oakley 33,385—428. 


Proposrp Rartway Boarp—Constitution and Powers 
of. 

Is of opinion that a thoroughly practical board should 
be appointed with powers to enforce railway companies to 
use all fittings which are required by the Board of ‘Trade 
to be provided, and to prevent the discordances which exist 
between the different railway companies as to the mode 
of working the traffic, Yolland 169-71. To enforce uni- 
formity in the regulations with regard to signals, 7b., 
172-74 ; also as regards interlocking points and signals, 
ib., 175-77. 'To compel companies, whenever necessary 
for safety, either to double their lines or increase their 
siding accommodation, 7b. 259, 269-71; also to autho- 
rise the obtaining of land for that purpose, 7b. 260-62, 
273-76. ‘To have power, prior to the opening of new 
lines, to require objectionable and dangerous works to be 
altered, Yolland 893-98. 'To object, when necessary, to 
any of the alterations made by railway companies with 
respect to their stations after the line is once opened, 
Yolland 899-9. That the governing authority of this 
railway board should decide whether alterations proposed 
by companies are prejudicial to public safety, Yolland 
908-9. General powers to be granted to, in respect to 
rolling stock, breaks, block system, tires, couplings, 
locking power, &c., Yolland 937-94. That its powers 
shall be greater than those now possessed by Board of 
Trade, Hutchinson 1314; discussion as to advisability of, 
Tyler, 2317-26, 2377-84; Farrer 29,908-909 ; Findlay 
30,757-761 ; Grierson 32,207 ; Ward and Price 43,248- 
273. As whether to it should have the power of com- 
pelling railway companies to run their trains at a slower 
speed in cases of habitual unpunctuality, Rich 1984, 
2027-28 ; Tyler 2650-52. 


BREAK POWER: 

Insufficiency of a principal cause of accidents, Yol- 
land 288, Hutchinson 1266, Downes 12,725-728, Weston 
24,886-888. 

Witnesses state cases which have come to their know- 
ledge in which there has been a marked want of sufficient 
break power on lines, Yolland 566-71, 589-94, 684-87 ; 
Hutchinson 1295-97. 

Considered necessary that there should be sufiicient 
break power to arrest passenger trains within a quarter 
of a mile, Yolland 584, 609, 613, 687, 688. Great 
deficiency of, in passenger, goods, and mineral trains, 
Yolland 582, 583, 6&3, 764; Hutchinson 1293, 1294; 
Hodge 27,529. 

Vhe Board of Trade have frequently pressed their 
views with regard to insufficiency of, upon the different 
railway companies by circular, Yolland 645. 

Usually insufficient to stop the train in the distance 
between the distant signal and the home signal, Yolland 
724; Hutchinson 1416. 

Ordinary break power considered to be sufficient.—The 
above assertion contradicted, Hanbury 12,364; Findlay 
31,162-163. 

Witness asserts that there is sufficient control over 
the train upon inclines with the present amount of, 
one break yan of 10 tons’ weight being sufficient to hold 
220 tons of the train, Tansell 7875-90. Is confident 
that a 10 ton break-van would hold more than any two 
engines can draw, Fitchett 15,009. Sufficient at present 
except in case of foggy weather, Hunt 8009, 8108. 
No additional requisite, can bring train to rest in 300 


yards which is sufficient for all practical purposes, Pearse 
9802-6. . ¥ nai 
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BREAK POWER—cont. 


The usual amount of break power for a heavy loaded , 
train of 50 trucks would be a single break at the tail of 
the train and sometimes another next the tender, in ad- 
dition to the engine break, Yolland 623-25. 

This considered to be sufficient, Fitchett 14,960-968, 
14,982. 

Distance in which trains can be ordinarily pulled up.—- 
A heavy train travelling at the speed of 35-40 miles per 
hour cannot be pulled up with the ordinary break power 
under half a mile, and when travelling at a higher speed 
under 1,100 or 1,200 yards, Yolland 572-78, 596-98, 
627-31, 638-39. 

With the ordinary break power a heavy fast express 
train cannot be pulled up in many cases under a mile 
an a quarter, T'yler 2610. 

Experience of drivers and guards, as regards distances 
in which they have pulled up their trains with the break 
power at their command, Buil 4703-4 ; Manston 5133- 
36; Smith 7313-18, 7321-25, 7364, 7391-400, 7492-93; 
Hunt 7989-90, 8006-18 ; Hall 8486-87, 8525-27 ; Carey 
9805; Turner 8645-47, 8690-92; Bradshaw 11,167; 
Cheetwood 15,299-314 ; Gee 16,647 ; Waine 19,138-141 ; 
Cairns 20,509-513; Appleby 20,270-272, 20,282-289 ; 
Brown 20,681- 684 ; Cartwright 21,092-97 ; Kear 25,900 
-906 ; Gray 24,281-289; Howie 26,894; Brantingham 
28,057; Ranoe 28,818; Harland 29,043-44; Bailey 
29,252-257; Esplin 33,559; Hardstaff 39,251-253; 
Morley 41,519-520; Boutell 41,781-782 ; Barnes 41,818- 
819; Holroyd 41,846-847 ; Hughes 40,361-367. 

Results of experiments made by the Great Western 
Railway with the ordinary tender and van _ breaks, 
Tyrrell 40,495-970, 10,984-990.— 

Thinks that the engine and tender alone can be pulled 
up on an ordinary gradient when travelling at a rate of 
40 miles an hour in 200 yards, Downes 12,765-766. 

Number of cases of accidents under this heading during 
1873, twelve, Yolland 331-32. 

Additional breaks.— Witness thinks that it is not the 
rule of railway companies to apply additional breaks in 
proportion to length and weight of train, Yolland 595. 

The regulations of the Great Northern Railway are 
more explicit on this subject than any other company, 
and in their regulations they stipulate for a greater pro- 
portion of, than the other companies do, Yolland 65v. 

Would tend to keeping. better time and add greatly 
to safety, Taylor 7224; Hunt 8030; Matthews 10,063; 
Cheetwood 15,217; Frood 23,006-33; Nelson 23,123; 
Reid 23,289; Armstrong 23,449; Gray 24,306; Weston 
24,911-912; James Kear 25,907; Hodson 27,808-811 ; 
Harborn 36,376. 

Inclines, steep.—Recommendation made by inspecting 
officers to the railway companies : that, “There should be 
** at least one break vehicle to every three or four carriages - 
in a passenger train, a proportion which may be econo- 
inically provided by the use of continuous breaks. 
On steep inclines, and with trains which travel at high 
speed, a larger proportion of break power is required.” 
A dead letter except in the case of a very few companies, 
Yolland 635-38, 643-44, 690-93, 706; Hutchinson 1298, 
1301. 

Witness expresses his views as to the question of, 
on steep inclines ; is of opinion that break power should 
be sufficient to’ hold the train on the steepest part 
of the incline in the event of the coupling breaking, 
Yolland 734, 759. Witness suggests that there should 
be a statutory injunction upon railways in regard to, the 
form of it to be that there should be a sufficient amount 
of, for arresting and stopping the progress of passenger 
trains within a defined distance, and for holding mineral 
trains whilst ascending steep inclines, the mode of fulfill- 
ing this injunction to be left entirely to railway com- 
panies, Yolland 820-22. Appliance of break power in 
coming down an incline, Shipway 5582-87; Tansell 
7875-90; Rothwell 16,220-225; Crooks 20,926-937 ; 
Johnson 26,390-413 ; Hodge 27,517, 27,531-533 ; Allport 
31,722-728 ; Grierson 31,805-814 ; Armstrong 41,056-68 ; 
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’ Harman 33,657-705 ; Carroll 36,650-654. The use of a 


continuous break ordered by the inspecting officer on the 
opening of the Bargoed branch in South Wales, gradient 
1 in 45, Armstrong 40,877-884. 

Short lines and branches.—Amount of, used on short 
lines and branches, Yolland 64,649. Not necessary to 
apply it in the case of every branch line, Allport 40,063, 
40,087-89 ; Oakley 40,825-898. 

Tender break possesses nearly three times the retarding 
power of a single break-van, Yolland 650. 

Proportion of, to number of carriages, Hutchinson 1520- 
21; Gardiner 9618-29; Taylor 7226; Seaton 7330, 
7373-74; Mansell 14,081-82; Johnson 26,538-562, 
26,275-377 ; Bradley 28,02N-25; Gainsford 28889-8938, 
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BREAK POWER—cont. 

28,911-914, 28,927-928 ; Findlay 31,185-189 ; Grierson 
31,815; Knight 32,557-559; Precious 41,661—662 ; 
Barnes 41,812-814; Crisp 41,900 ; Brittain 40,507-513 ; 
Oakley 40,685-687 ; Tyrrell 40,860, 40,869-870. 

Ordinary screw break, cost of, Bore 13,296-297. 

Number of turns required to put on the hand-breaks, 
Carpenter 8552 ; Cairns 20,618-638, 20,810 ; Brown 20,810 
-815 ; Brantingham 28,088-94 ; Goodyear 28,253-262. 

Hanging break not efficient, cost of same, Bore 13,299- 
302.065 

Comparative statement of the cost, weight, and mileage 
of the old and new systems of break work.—Paper read by 
witness, Park 13,831. 

Skidding the wheel.—Skidding the wheel objected to 
on account of the bad places it makes in the tires, Webb 
13,265-269 ; Appleby 20,319-320 ; Cairns 20,506-508. 

Difference explained in the effect of skidding the wheel 
and putting on a sharp pressure, Goodyear 28,265-269 ; 
Webb 39,833-841. 

Results of experiments made to measure the distance 
between a skidding wheel and a wheel with the break 
hard on but not skidding, Fay 40,275-283. 

Engine drivers, as arule, are of opinion that for a 
quick stop the wheels ought to be skidded, Dickson 
40,903-621. 

Has ascertained conclusively by experiments that the 
train is quicker brought to a standstill by skidding than 
without, skidding causes injury to the rails and wheels, 
Stirling 40,730-748. 

Objection to skidding the wheels is owing to its 
producing a flat part on the tires, the application of hand 
breaks produces skidding much oftener than does that of 
the continuous break, is convinced that a train can be 
brought to rest more quickly by skidding the wheels, 
Haswell 41,205-212. 

In America they have a much larger break power in a 
train than is the case in England, Tyler 2599. The 
working of the system in America explained, ib. 2599- 
2605 ; Webb 13,485-598. 

Foreign cowntries.—Comparison of, with that of foreign 
countries, Tyler 2591-96; \Ranoe 28,862. 

Break power on the Continent of Europe described, 
Lawford 39,649-669, 39,700-706. 


BREAKS ON ENGINE: 


Break power to wheels of engines strongly recom- 
mended, Yolland 640-2; Allport 40,090-92. 

Is strongly in favour of, states his views regarding 
same, Brittain 40,487-432, 40,519-535; Stirling 40,854— 
856. 

Express trains having very powerful engines require a 
break on engine, Harman 29,051-53. 

The Midland Railway have fitted up several passenger 
engines with Chatellier’s steam block applied on the 
driving wheels, and on the trailing wheels when the two 
are coupled, Hanbury 12,162-163. 

The London and North Western Railway have 16 
engines with break power applied, Webb 13,512; Find- 
tay 31,150-154; also break power is applied to the 
driving wheels of all tank engines on this line, Wedd 
13,633. 

The Great Western have 12 engines fitted up with 
breaks, Armstrong 40,937-943. 

The North London Railway have the driving wheels 
of all their engines breaked, Park 13,898.- Explains how 
applied ; in his experience it occasions no injury to the 
engine, ib. 39,929-948 Johnson 40, 146-152. 

London, Brighton, and South Coast are fitting up 
-their engines with steam break power, Knight 32,561. 

The Taff Vale Company have introduced a new class 
of break built by Kitson and Sons, which have been 
found to be very effective; working of same explained, 
Harman 33,626-629. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway also fitting 
this steam break on their engines, Fay 40,297-300. 

The Great Northern Railway have no break power on 
their engines, Stirling 40,692. 

On the North-Eastern Railway adopted to a consider- 
able extent, Haswell 4) ,187-191. ‘ 

Cost of break on engine, 401.—Webbd 13,514. 

Experience of drivers with breaks on engine, Cheet- 
wood 15,148-178, 15,282-284; Appleby 20,255-269, 
20,305-3205 Cairns 20,493-513,- 20,569-597; Jope 
23,460-475 ; Gray 24,270-280; John and James Kear 
25,912--18 ; Hodge 27,518-525. 

Experience of guard with breaks on engine, Brown 
20,852-864, 

The working of the break explained.--Johnson26,365-37 1. 

Its effect 1s regards the wear and tear of machinery — 
Have never marie any special injury to the engine 


BREAKS ON ENGINE—cont. 


caused bv the break, Cheetwood i5,174; Cairns 20,575, 
20,583-587 ; Brittain 22,597-609, 40,437-438 ; Wood- 
head 29,009-12, 29,015-28; Findlay 31,155; Allport 
39,938 ; Johnson 40,150. 

With coupled engines, at the speed at which trains 
run, if break power be applied to engines, the coupling 
rods are most liable to snap ;. that has been a great diffi- 
culty on the Metropolitan Railway, Webb 13,619-623 ; 
Findlay 31,156-159 ; Armstrong 40,913-936. 

Would rather prefer to reverse the engine, a danger- 
ous practice, than apply a break to the wheels of engine, 
IVebb 13,624-626, 39,858-884. 

Breaks on engines destroy or injure the tires, Arm- 
strong 23,476. 

Occasion an extra strain on the axle boxes and 
causes them to wear, Brantingham 28,107-108. 

Very injurious to the engine, Harborn 36,389. 

The Water Break on the engine described, Webb 
13,]90-94, 13,469-71, 13,515-519. 

Steam Break on engine. Results of experiments 
stated, Stroudley 41,298-308. ; 

Distance in which train can be stupped.-With break 
on engine, tender break and two van breaks, a train of 
about 12 carriages travelling at a speed of 50 miles an 
hour, could pull up in dry weather in 500 yards. The 
engine break considered to make a difference of 300 yards, 
Appleby 20,270-271; Cairns 20,511-513 ; Brown 20,861— 
862. Has been found to make a difference of 200 to. 250 
yards in stopping a train travelling at 50 miles an hour. 
Johnson 40,153-158. 


CONTINUOUS BREAKS: 


A moot point and a legal one, whether the Board of 
Trade have the power to enforce the use of, Yolland 94,100. 

Suggested that it should be made by law compulsory 
upon railway companies to adopt continuous breaks, 
leaving the particular form to be decided by them, 
Yolland 840-41 ; Allport 40,060. 

A means of securing safety, if adopted would be one of the 
most fruitful sources of saving collision, Hutchinson1502— 
23. Witness asserts that in the 81 accidents he inquired 
into in 1873, a continuous break in the hands of the 
driver would have mitigated or prevented 35, ib. 1524. 
A good and efficient break power a most important thing 
and a great safecuard against accidents, Tyler 2610. 

For passenger traflic, a continuous break most desir- 
able, Yolland 607. 

The only difficulty in the way of adopting, the expense, 
Yolland 765-6 ; Hutchinson 1537. 

A great proportion of the rolling stock would require 
to be fitted for the engines in the case of having break 
power throughout the whole length of the train, also the 
whole of the stock would require to be altered, other- 
Wise some carriages might be interposed in a train with- 
out the means of applying the break power, Yolland 772 
—3, 835-9 ; Hutchinson 1548-55. 

Goods and mineral trains, in the case of.—More diffi- 
culties would be experienced than in that of passenger 
trains, but these could be surmounted if the cost be 
not considered, Yolland 767-71. 

No additional break power applied to,—the trucks are 
fitted with breaks but are not under the control of the 
goods guard unless by jumping from waggon to waggon, 
Souter 16,491-509 Findlay ; 39,782-785, 39,791-794. 

At the rate of speed these trains run the present break 
power is considered sufficient, if that speed were increased 
it would not be adequate; difficulty of applying a con- 
tinuous break, Oakley 40,852-853. 

Points out the necessity of a different system of apply- 
ing breaks to goods trains whilst in motion so as to 
avoid what has now to be done, that is, the guard and 
breaksman running along from one waggon to another 
to put the breaks down. Refers to Captain Tyler’s 
report to the Board of Trade insisting upon the necessity 
of this, Evans 42,835-836. 

Uniform system of.—Very desirable but not absolutely 
necessary, Yolland 796-801, 804-15, 819, 831, 835-39 ; 
Webb 13,238-239, Hutchinson 1507-15, 1556-59. A great 
mistake to attempt uniformity, Findlay 39,758 759. Of 
great importance, Allport 40,066-70; Johnson 40,142 
144. Oakley 40,819. Indispensable, Knight 41,275-77. 

Fay’s, Newall’s, and Clarke’s system of, less liable to 
be interfered with by the introduction of foreign stock 
than the Westinghouse, Hutchinson 1507-15. 

In ordinary use for ordinary stoppages——The system 
adopted should be, and not reserved for special cases or 
emergencies. Continuous breaks are susceptible of being 
moderately applied, Yolland ib. 824-25, 832; Hutchinson 
1571-77; Allport 40,033-40; Needham 40,100-101 ; 
Haswell 41,158. : 
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CONTINUOUS BREAKS—cont. 

The opposite opinion expressed, Webb 13,184. 

Additional break ‘power to be kept in reserve, and not 
used in ordinary working, Bore 13,400-402; Reid 23,291- 
296; Gray 24,398 ; Knight 32,567-574. 

Danger to be apprehended from the final reserve of 
break power being in ordinary use, Webb 13,576-592. 

To be under the sole control of the driver.—Very im- 
portant that the break be under the control of the 
driver, this necessitates all the engines being fitted with 
the apparatus, Hutchinson 1580-81; Bull 4723; Hunt 
8091-92; Brittain 22,711; Cairns 20,617;: Hall 8497; 
Turner 8648-49; Nelson 23,079. 

The engine-driver to have the control of any addi- 
tional break power, Turner 8738-39 ; Matthews 10,063- 
64, 10,114-121; Downes 12,728-729, 12,743-749 ; 
Cheetwood 15,217; Brown 20,882; Froud 23,008, 
23,034; Reid, 23,290; James and John Keir 25,908-211; 
Hodge 27,534-535; Bradford 27,717-719; Hodson 
27,808; Findlay 31,148; Knight 32,565-566 ; Harborn 
36,282; Palmer 38,932-934; Hardstaff 39,252; Crisp 
41;899 ; Smith 41,934 ; Annis 41,979-982 ; Overton 42,275. 
Is of opinion that in 999 cases out of 1,000 the driver is 
the first to indicate the necessity for the application of 
the break, Findlay 39,749-751, 39,753. 

Is of opinion that the driver should have the power of 
applying a continuous break, Maddock 40,223. 

Is doubtful whether it would be in all cases desirable, 
Fay 40,234. 

Could run with greater confidence if break power was 
in his hands, Hughes 40,337-340, 40,357, 40,369-371. 

Danger of snapping the coupling if continuous break 
were applied by rear guard without driver’s knowledge, 
and before steam was shut off, Turner 8655; Findlay 
39,748. sil 

No such danger to be apprehended, Hall 8501. 

Desirable that the additional break power be under the 
control of both driver and guard, Taylor 7217-19; 
Smith 7484; Armstrong 23,450-452 Gray 24,399-400 ; 
Weston 24,912: Bradley .28,027-28; Turner 41,114. 
Precious 41,664; Webb 39,850-855 ; Stawpert 40,031 ; 
Allport 40,033 ; Needham and Johnson 40,105-107. 

A great advantage that it is in the power of both guard 
and driver to apply it instantaneously, Yolland 827-28. 

Continuous breaks used by different companies.— 
Breaks used on the Midland Railway, Clayton 13,658 
-666; on the North London Railway, Park 13,813-822; on 
the South Eastern Railway, Mansell 14,017-20, 14,078-79. 

The South Eastern Railway are using the ordinary 
screw slide break in the vans, are experimenting on the 
Westinghouse and Smith’s vacuum breaks; cost of 
ordinary screw break to van, 271. 10s.; to carriages, 
201., Mansell 14,017-34. 

The, Great Western Railway have tried five breaks, 
including Clarke’s and Fay’s, but are working now 
entirely by the hand break; states points in which con- 
tinuous breaks have been found to fail, or not to be 
sufficiently reliable, Grierson 31,778-803; Armstrong 
40,887-888. Is in favour of hand breaks rather than 
continuous breaks; questionable whether continuous 
breaks have been found to be effective in all weathers, 
Grierson 31,905-910 ; Armstrong 40,889 

Is of opinion that in the event of carriages lying by 
for a month the machinery of the continuous break 
would be found unreliable when again put in use, 
Armstrong 40,889, 40,895-896, 40,898 ; Stroudley 41,315. 

Systems adopted on the Metropolitan District Railway 
explained, Grierson 842. 

All third-class carriages are supplied with break power 
on the Taff Vale Railway, Hurman 33,658. 

Discussion as to several systems of continuous breaks, 
cost of maintenance, wear and tear of chains, blocks, tires, 
&e., Bore 13,336-373. 

Rigid rules as to distance in which break power should 
arrest trains, considered.—If required to lay down a 
regulation would require a large margin with some 400 
or 500 yards to stop a train in, Findlay 39,761-776, 
39,786-790. 

Does not object to a rule being laid down that all 
trains should be capable of being pulled up within a 
certain distance, say 300 to 400 yards, Allport 40,053- 
55, 40,080-86, 40,095-96. 

Considers that the rule should refer more to the 
amount of break power to each train than to the distance 
in which it can be stopped, Oakley 40,817-818, Tyrrell 
41,005-27. 

Sees no difficulty in arranging to stop all trains irre- 
spective of the rate of speed under 500 yards, Oakley 
40,838-839, 40,844-851; Haswell 41,159-160; Williams 
and Stroudley, 41,320-331; Cockburn 41,417-418. 


CONTINUOUS BREAKS—cont. 


The Westinghouse break.—Reports of experiments 
made upon, the Midland: line, on a gradient of 1 
in 68 at a speed of 60 miles an hour; the train was 
pulled up in 308 yards, Yolland 716-18. Can be 
applied to mineral trains with a flexible tube and a joint 
peculiar to it, ib, 772,774. Particulars as to its working, 
1b. 778-86, 789-95. The power to work this break 
may be created anywhere; it need not necessarily be 
worked from the engine, ib. 802-3; Hutchinson 1560-62. 
An expensive break, Yolland 847-48. May be applied 
without interfering with the ordinary hand break, Hut- 
chinson 1566-69. A most effective break, ib: 1570. Thirty 
trains running daily with this break on the Metropolitan 
and District, London and North Western, Caledonian, 
London, Chatham, and Dover, and the Midland Railways, 
1b.1577-78. The continuous air break (Westinghouse) is 
used very much and with great advantage in America, Tyler 
2597-98; Webb 13,256. Never heard of a case of this break 
failing, Tyler 2606; Lines 8144. With this break, car- 
riages can be attached and detached very easily, 7b. 2607. 
On a fast train from Leeds to London, speed 40 miles an 
hour, train was stopped with ordinary break power in 
800 yards; with the Westinghouse could have pulled up 
within 200 or 300 yards, Taylor 7204-5. As soon as the 
tap is turned, the break is on at once, on the tender and 
on all the carriages ; no inconvenient jerk experienced ; 
there has been no coupling broken since the break has 
been on, Lines 8043-49. Report to the Locomotive 
Committee of the London and North Western Railway 
on 30th May 1874 as to this break, Webb 13,184. One 
great objection to this break the long length of india- 
rubber tubing which is so liable to be greased and con- 
sequently fail, Webb 13,247-249, 13,251-255; Mansell 
14,089-93. ‘Witness went over to America specially to 
view this break, did not believe it to be the best, there- 
fore did not recommend it to his directors, Webb 13,256. 
Too complicated for ordinary working, Webb 13,264. 
If this system were adopted on London and North 
Western Railway, every engine must be fitted up with it, 
Webb 13,274, If this break be applied as an entire system 
to a train, all the carriages are trusted to one thing, for if 
a single valve fail anywhere about the train, there will be 
absolutely no power to stop the train, Webb 13,650-651. 
Cost, and details as tothe working of, on the Midland, 
Clayton 13,708—744; 13,785-800. Has been applied on the 
South Eastern Railway, for over two years experimentally 
but very little used, not running at present, it performed 
its duty as regards its working very satisfactorily, Man- 
sell 14,037--50, Result of an experiment on the Caledonian 
Railway, speed 45 miles an hour, shut off steam at dis- 
tance signal, put on break and reversed engine, pulled up 
in the length of the train, say 260 feet, Brittain 22,735-753. 

Has worked satisfactorily for two years on the North- 
Eastern Railway, Haswell 41,134-1385; has been in use 
since 1872, and has worked satisfactorily, except in one 
instance, when the tube came off in approaching Inver- 
kip Station, and the train ran past, Currer 40,386-389. 

Experience of engine-driver and guard who have been 
working with it four years, can pull up the train at 40 
os yo hour in 200 or 250 yards, Dickson and Quagley 

OOK « 

Has a decided preference for the Westinghouse break, 
ib. 41,180-184. ’ 

Experience of guard and driver on the North-Eastern . 
Railway, Smith and Almond 41,203-260. 

Results of experiments made on the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway, Stroudley 41,332-344. 

The Westinghouse Automatic break :—Has been in use 
on the Midland Railway about two years, and has been 
very successful; this break was originally a simple 
compressed air break, it has been improved from time to 
time until it is now called the automatic break, which 
practically applies itself to every carriage; if a train was 
broken into as many pieces as carriages each carriage 
rte _be sone Pie qertnns for the report of this 

ommission before adopting this break generally, AJ 
40,041-47, 40,093-94. ree pith hee 

Has never heard any complaints from passengers from 
the use of this continuous break; it requires an ex- 
perienced person to know when it is applied, id. 40,057- 
58; Needham 40,108. 

Would take a considerable time to apply ‘it generally 
throughout the whole of the Midland system, especially 
if all the companies were applying continuous breaks at 
the same time, say four years, 2b. 40,061-65. 

Is in daily use on eight trains, is used in every stop 
the train makes, Needham 40,100. 

Its working very satisfactory, ib. 40,116-122. 

Is superior to other breaks tried, Clarkes and Barkers, 
Needham 40,124-125, 405135. 
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: ‘CONTINUOUS BREAKS—coné. 


Should not recommend this break for adoption, 
admits that it works well, the great objection is that it is 
so complicated in ‘its working and therefore so liable to 
accident, Johnson 40,126-134. 

Experience of guard and driver, Workman and Willars 
40,164-199, . the. 

Clarke’s Break.—In use on the North London Rail- 

way, worked by the guard only, Parker 6616-20; Yol- 
' land 606. The system on the North London Railway 
considered to be the most effective now in use, Yolland 


853 ; “Hutchinson 1539-40. Very heavy, the blocks drag ° 


on the wheels, not breadth enough underneath to pull 
the levers, worked by the guard only, Bull 4718-21. 
Worked by either guard or driver in use on the London 
and North Western ; its working explained, Smith 7321- 
36; Seaton 7337-54, 7519; Bradshaw 11,170-177. An 
improvement upon that in use on the North London, 
Seaton 7438. Only on the express trains of the London 
and, North Western; ought to, be on all trains, Smith 
7523-24. In the Metropolitan trains of the- London and 
North Western there are two systems of break, Clarke’s 
break for half the train and the water break for the other 
half ; the water-break explained, Webb 13,190-194. 
' This break used under ordinary circumstances, on the 


London and North Western Railway, no screw break in , 


reserve, Webb 13,196, 13,197. Improved in matters of 
mechanical detail by witness, and goes by the name of the 
Clarke-Webb break ; London and North Western‘have a 
right to use this patent with all future improvements, be- 
cause they paid a lump sum for use of patent, Webb 
13,199-206. Carriages can be reversed, Webb 13,207-209. 
An experimental train of eight vehiéles fitted up with this 
break, speed 40 miles an hour, was pulled up in 18 seconds, 
Webb 13,210-220. This break. the simplest system wit- 
ness knows, and can he put in any portion of the train— 
44 trains on the London and North Western Railway are 
fitted up with it, and six in abeyance waiting for the'Cale- 
donian to decide whether they will go in for it or not, Webb 
13,240-243. No difficulty in putting between one of the 
sections or behind one of the \sections a carriage which is 
not fitted with the break, ib. 13,244-246, Bore 13,422—428. 
Considers this break to be the best, has recommended 
his directors to put on Clarke’s break with the manual 
breakin the van; the manual break to be used for ordi- 
nary stoppages and the other for emergencies, Webb 
13,261. Cost of this break, Clayton 13,692-693; Webb 
13,284; Bore 13,355. No appreciable difference in cost 
between fitting up Clarke’s, Fay’s, or the ordinary, screw 
break, Bore 13,295-297; Is putting this break on at the 
- vate of 8 to 10 carriages per week, which is as fast as 
can be done with the present: appliances, Bore 13,382-99. 
29 carriages on the Midland Railway fitted up with it ; 
it has been only tried experimentally on this line, 
Clayton 13,671-684. Details as to the working of Clay- 
ton 13,677, 13,684, 13,695-707 ; Park 13,813-829, 13,832- 
~ 836, 13,845-899. ‘The circumstances connected. with the 
failure of, when running it experimentally on the Mid- 
Jand, Clayton 13,745-784,. 13,801-804; Park, 13,925. 
Comparative,statement of cost, weight, and mileage of 
old system and Clarke’s new system of break power, 
Park 13,381. The guard manipulates half the breaks, 
it is in two halves; the driver applies the other half, 
only in case of need, he using his own judgment as to the 
necessity, 1b. 13,900-907. . 
hour, by applying both this and the engine break, could 
pull a train up in 200.feet, 76. 13,911-913. In applying 
this: break power on a main line there is. the difficulty of 
getting the break to act quickly from the length of the 
buffer strokes between the carriages, more than 2 feet of 
chain to.be wound up for every carriage by the action of 
the buffers, ib. 13,930-937, 13,997-14,000. ‘There are 199 
pieces in the break work of one carriage, ib. 13,976 
-981. Clarke’s break an improvement over the old 
system in the application of the block to the wheel, 
the machinery which connects it with the motive 
power, and thirdly, the motive power, ib. 13,986-994. 
Mr. Findlay’s opinion of, Findlay 30,804-807. 
Clark-Webb: break.—Since last examination has been 
applied to 464 vehicles on the London and North- 
Western Railway; has also arranged with the Caledonian 
Railway that to the whole of the West Coast stock, 
that is the carriages used in carrying pdssenger traffic 
between England and Scotland, about 100 breaks should 
be applied of which 65 are already fitted. The whole of 
their express trains, are thus fitted up with the break, 
its working explained, Webb 39,805-832; Findlay 
39,731-738, 32,744-747. 
States that within the last 7 months:the application of 
this break has prevented in four instances what would 
have been serious ¢dllisions, Findlay 39,739-742. 
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At a speed of 28 miles an , 


CONTINUOUS BREAKS—cont. 


‘ Very considerable improvements have been made in its 
mechanical application and in rendering. it less liablé to 
get out of order and more easy for the men to control 
and work, 7b. 37,942. bi . ; 

Believes that this break as at present applied could 
pull up a train in one third the distance that the ordinary 
tender*and van breaks would require, say 400 yards, 
ab, 39,778 ; Webb 39,820-822, 38,946-948. 

Gives details as to instances of actual prevention of 

. collisions ‘by means of this break, Stawpert -39,955-982 ; 
Webb 39,889-900. 

Is fitting up this break to carriages at the rate of eight 
in a4 week. 567 out of 5000 are already fitted up; ~ 
making’ every exertion it would require four or five 
years to complete the whole of the trains on the London 
and North-Western Railway, Bore 39,906-915. 

Is altering the old style of Clark’s breaks on the 
North London Railway into the Clark-Webb break, it 
is found to work most satisfactorily, Park 32,922-924. 

Engine-drivers and guards experience of its. working, 
Stawpert and Reeve 39,983-40,032. 

Would not be prepared to’ accept this break as a 
practical machine to be applied to all the Great Western 
rolling stock, Armstrong 40,904-906. 

Fay’s and Newall’s Breaks.—In use on the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway, and on certain parts of the 
North-Kastern Railway, Yolland 601-4. Fay’s, Newall’s 
and Clarke’s system of,*less liable to be interfered with, © 
by the introduction of foreign stock than the Westing- 
house, Hutchinson 1507-15. * Fay’s break effective when 
once got on, but it takes a long time; there is a large 
wheel which has to be turned round a great many times 
and much force used, Seaton 7355-56. Newall’s break. in 
nse on the Irish mail; it came undone once or twice, and 
delayed the train, hence its discontinuance, Seaton 7435- 
36. Fay’s break in use on the Irish mail, difficulty in 
putting in a carriage when the train was made up; train 
is being now fitted up with Clarke’s break, Webb 13,)8€- 
88. 

Fay’s and Newall’s breaks described, Webb 13,278 
-282. Fay’s break in use in the Abergavenny district 
10 years, Webb 13,373. Fay’s break objected to on the 
score of expense, Clayton 14,003. Theworking of Fay and 
Newall breaks on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
described, Jackson 15,735-763. 'The Newall break pre- 
férred to the Westinghouse;, reason given, Cairns 20,613 
-616. 

On the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 220 trains 
are fitted up with Fay’s and 40 with Newall’s breaks, 
Explains the appliance of break power to the carriages, 
states that they are used on the ordinary occasions of 
stopping at stations; has never had an accident occa- 
sioned by the failure of either of these continuous breaks, 
Maddock 40,203-208 ; Fay 40,274. 

Instances referred to and details given where accidents 
have been prevented by their use, 2b. 40,209-225, 40,244— 
263. 


States the particular merits of Fay’s break, Fay 
40,264-267. 

Particulars as to extent of repairs required for th 
break machinery, ib. 40,268-273. oS 

The driver has no power in any case-to apply the 
break, Maddock 40,226. 

States that atthe Newark experiments the train fitted 
up with Fay’s break had inefficient locomotive power, 
and was thus at a disadvantage, Fay 40,284—290,: 

.Admits that these breaks do not pull up a train so 
quickly as the Westinghouse break, this is compensated 
by an absence of any jolting, shaking, or jarring motion 
and its simplicity, 7b. 40,292-305 ; Armstrong 40,897. 

Number of carriages to which, it can be applied, Fay 
40,317-320. 

Hands in details of experiments made by Sir William 
Fairbairn giving the exact results as to distance, speed, 
&c., Maddock 40,325-330. ‘ 

The Heberlein -Break—Have had two or three 
failures in it, sometimes not been able to get the break 
off, Webs 13,189-90. The cost of this break 10 or 15 
per cent. more than Clarke’s, Bore 13,306-9. States ob- 
jections to, Haswell 41,155—-157. 

Barker’s Hydraulic Break —On the Great Eastern Rail- 
way the ‘opinion very strong in its favour, Yolland 805. 
In use on the Great Eastern, applied to 9 or 10 car- 
riages—worked by the guard, can stop a train in about 
8 seconds within a distance of 150 yards, most simple 
and of great power, Bull 4699-4716. Very powertul 
and never known to fail, can pull up when travelling 
at the rate of 40 miles an hour within 500 or 600 
vards, and if all the wheels are skidded in less time, 
would like the break to be in the harids of the driver, 
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CONTINUOUS BREAKS—cont, | ; 

‘  Manston 5126-47. Great objection, its complication 
the Great Eastern Railway has only one or two trains 
fitted with, and witness does not think they will have, 
and more Webb 13,614-616. Experience of the London, 

. Brighton, and South Coast Railway, Knight 41,263-267 ; 
Stroudley 41,291—294. ‘ 

Saunder’s Vacuum Break, about to be , tried -on 
the Great Western Railway upon a small branch where 
the carriages will not’ have to be broken up, Grierson 
31,902-904. , 

Smith’?s Vacuum Break, description of, Mansell 14,051. 
Opinion of, Johnson 40,136-138, 40,145. : 

The Great Northern Railway has had this break fitted 
up to suburban trains in Leeds and in London, its 
working described, Oakley, Cockshott and Stirling 40,693, 
40,696-709, 40,806-811, 40,724-729, 40,755-786. 

Results of experiments made at Doncaster; a train of 
15 carriages, gradient 1 in 198, speed 56 miles an hour 

* stopped in 356 yards, time 21 seconds, Stirling 40,713- 
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Running down a bank of.1 in 1100 almost level, 
40 miles an hour, trai was stopped in 153 yards, time 
17 seconds, and results of other experiments equally 
favourable, 7b. 40,717--723, 40,795-805, 40,812-814. 

The experiments completely satisfactory, is now going 
to apply it to fast trains to acquire working experience, 
Oakley 40,820-824. 

Would prefer this break to the Clarke-Webb break, 
Armstrong 40,907, 

Was tried by special experiment on the Nortu-Hastern 
Railway, the result not satisfactory, Haswell 41,172-179. 

The South-Eastern’ Railway has been working this 
break regularly on a train between London and Maid- 
stone since 15th August 1874. They are highly satisfied 
with it, the directors have decided to adapt it to the 
mails and tidal train, Cockburn 41,385-391, 41,420-21, 
41,404-407. 

‘- Gives detailed statement of experiments made with it, 
ib. 41,396-403. 

The Steele-McInnes break has. been in use ‘for 
18 months.on the Caledonian Railway, Brittain 40,392. 

Describes the proceedings of the trial of this break on 
the 24th March 1876, also the result of the experiments, 
Currer 40,412-426. - 

It decidedly in favour of this automatic break ; its 
working considered to be more efficient than that of any 
other, 2b. 40,450, 40,550-552. 

Results of experiments made at a trial at Holytown, 
gradient 1 in 80, speed 45 to'50 miles an hour, distance 

* pulled up in 250 yards, time 20 seconds, id. 40,454—476. 

‘On the Drumborvie incline, gradient | in 65, speed 

45 to 48 miles, the engine coupling was lifted, the engine 

. sped on, and the train came to perfect rest in 10 seconds 

and in a length of 96 yards, whereas the engine ran 

half mile, even with all the appliances at command, id. 
40,476-482. vite 

In these two experiments the wheels were all skidding 
quite firm, 7b. 40,483-484. 1 

Engine-driver and guard state their 14 months’ 
experience of this break. It is applied by the driver 

_ only, on all occasions when stopping; under ordinary 
circumstances do not require to use the full power, nor 
to skid the wheel; considers that at 40 miles an hour 
could stop his train in 300 yards, Clelland and French 
40,622-682. 

Comparative merits of the continuous break and the 
present ordinary break considered, Turner and Jones 
41,114-127,. Knight 41,268-270, 41,278-288, Williams 
and Stroudley 41,345-363. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN PASSENGERS, 
GUARD, AND DRIVER: 

Railway companies have been directed by Parliament 
to provide a means of communication between the guards 
and engine-drivers, and between the passengers and 
railway servants, for passenger trains running more than 
a certain number of miles without stopping, to. be 
approved of the Board of Trade; the result has been 
a total failure, the system now in force being ‘absolutely 
worthless for communicating between the guards and 
drivers; explains how it came to be:approved by the Board 
of Trade, Tyler 2345-50; 2355, 2364-66. Explains the 
difficulties in working the cord system in English trains; 
states that this system is not always efficient in American 

- trains when it is used under more favourable circum- 
stances, 1b, 2364-68. Relates the history of the Board of 
Trade requirement for a means of communication between 
passengers and guard, Farrer 30,148-160, 30,182-183. 

Communication by cord described, and experience of its 
working.—A cord goes along the side of the train from the 
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- causes, Hodson 27,823-856. 
. use it; has had it twice pulled by passengers, Bradley 


GUARD, AND DRIVER—cont. 


leading van next to the engine, runs straight along the side _ 


ef it; when}\pulled by guard it rings a bell on the engine ; 
has used it only on:two occasions; general experience 
is that the cord gets foul and will not act; the interpcsi- 
tion of a carriage, truck, or horse box would be an inter- 
ruption to the communication ; is fitted up on all trains 
on the London and North-western’ that run more than 
20 miles without stopping, Seaton 7415-34. To effect 
communication, passengers have to let down the window, 
the roperuns along the edge of the carriages, can be 
caught hold of in a minute, it runs on pulleys and is 


easy to pull; a notice to inform passengers of the - 


communication is in every carriage; witness has been 
stopped twice, in both cases train was pulled up at a 
station, 7b. 7614-21. Instance on the Midland Railway 
where witness attempted to pull the rope to attract the 
attention of the driver, .and failed to do so owing to the 
breaking of the rope; has had.one or two cases of its | 
being used, when it answered the purpose very well, © 
Lines 8098-8106. Onthe London and South-western 
Railway there is a communication between the rear guard 
and the driver, but it is seldom used; the rope is run 


through the handles of the carriages; has been tested 


whenrunning with’ 14 carriages, and found to work 
very easily; not the slightest difficulty in pulling it, 
Pearce and Carey 9778-87. On the Great Western 
Railway there is generally ‘a cord communication, but 
it often happens that in starting a particular: train 
if is not convenient to have a cord on, perhaps the 
van has no fittings on it, or no drum for the cord, 
Matthews 10,091-92, In witness’s experience the cord’ 


has many times failed, but he has also many times found | 


it very serviceable. 2b. 10,159-160. Causes of failure, 
difficulty of keeping the cord right in windy weather, 
with a side wind a cord will get entangled ‘ound the 
step; or one cord get. disconnected from the other, 2b. 


10,160-165. The cord is run along the-top corners of © 


the carriages, the cord connexion on the tender is gene- 


‘yally lower dower down than that on the carriages, down 


level with the footplate, consequently, at the next carriage 
to the engine, the cords are allowed to drop, perhaps, half’ 
way down the side of the.body of the carriage, and then 
if they get a little more slack they get |round the steps; 
the cord is sometimes whipped by the wind over the eye it- 
self, ib. 10,166-171. On the North Staffordshire Railway, 
a cord running alongside the carriages to the drivers; 
witness has,worked it and found it generally satisfactory ; 
refers to an instance where he failed to make communica- 
tion owing to the rope breaking, Bradshaw 11,178-182, 
11,187-188. There is a cord communication for passengers 
trains on the Midland Railway ; witness has never seen it - 
used ; the cord a better means of communication than the 
whistle, . Hanbury .12,355-360. Witness has no reason 
to complain of any defect in the cord communication 
between guard and driver on the North-eastern Railway, 
Appleby 20,414-421. States that there is a cord com- 
munication between guard and driver on the train he 
runs with; has never had an occasion to use .it, Cairns 
20,598-606 ; Brown 20,865-867, 20,8802 The cord com~ 
munication is applied on fast express trains of the Cale- 
donial Railway ; considers it to be useless ; explains the 
difficulty, Frood 23,016-29. Has had the cord commu- 
nication for seven or eight years, but has never had 


-oceasion to use it; thinks that it would work in a 


train of 8 or 10 carriages, but with 12 or 13 its working 
would be quite uncertain, Nelson 23,066-74. The cord 


communication between guard, passenger, and driver 


has been used but once, and then by a passenger who 
wished to stop at a station which was not booked 
for; calls the guard’s attention by the whistle, 
Gray 24,401-420. Witness refers to the failure of 


_the communication cord the only time he had occasion 


to use it, Weston 24,916-918. Has been stopped by the 
guard by means of it on oné occasion, 7b. 24,920 -921, 
‘The cord communication practically useless on the 
Scotch express train, Bradford 27,644-648, Has used 
the cord communication about 20 times; it does not 
work well in wet or dry weather; has had it pulled 
several times by passengers, very seldom for reasonable 
Has never had occasion to 


27,973-990. Refers to the circumstances of the cord 
communication being pulled unnecessarily by a passenger 
on the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, who was 
fined 2/.; in witness’s opinion it is useless, Goodyear 
28,194-210. - Satisfactory working of the cord commu- 
nication on the Brighton Line, Gainsford 28,898-903 ; 
Bailey 29,229-236. Witness gives his experience as to 
the working of the cord communication on the London 
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COMMUNICATION BETWEEN PASSENGERS, 
GUARD, AND DRIVER—cont. ; 
and North-western Railway, Findlay 31,122-146. Ex- 
perience on the Midland Railway, and results.of experi- 
ment, Allport 31,729-741. States reasons why the cord 
communication is being abandoned, Knight 32,708-719. 
_ Gives his experience of the cord communication; can be 
depended upon with a train of 12 carriages, Oakley 
33,155-168, 33,172-176. 
Travelling Porter—Explains why the system of having 
a travelling porter next the engine was abandoned on 
the Great Western Railway; gives his experience of 
the cord communication between passengers and guard, 
and cites instances showing that the cord has been used. 
for a good purpose, Grierson 31,911-939,'31,950-961. . 
Communication by Telegraph.—Expresses his views as 
to the telegraph communication between passengers and 
guards, 7b. 31,940-949. Witness cites instances where 
trains have been stopped by passengers by means of the 
rdpe communication, which passes. through the handles 
of the doors on the off-side of the train, Knight 32,691— 
703, Have commenced to provide the whole of the 
stock with a communication between passengers and 
guard by means of electricity, which will be distinct from 
that between guard and driver, being a separate wire, ib. 
32,704-707. Has been experimenting in the direction 
of an electric communication; states difficulties, Oakley 
.83,168-171.. Thinks that a communication with the 
guard is an advantage that ought to be given to the 
public; does not approve jof passengers communicating 
with the driver, ib. 33,176-180. 


CONTINUOUS FOOT BOARDS: 

Powers of Board. of Trade with reference to, Yolland 
150-2; Rich 1965. Their use on the District Railway, 
Yolland 222-3; Farrer 30,108-109. Very desirable, 
and their introduction into use only a matter of expense, 
Rich 1964. Railway companies’ objection, that they 
prevent the men getting to the grease boxes, Rich 1968 ; 
also that they prevent the axles being examined, Tyler 

. 2634, Want of, a constant source of danger, for which 
no good excuse can be offered, and which ought no 
longer to be permitted, Tyler 2525. Their introduction 
into general use would, to a very great éxtent, prevent 

. the numerous accidents which occur through passengers 

falling between the carriages and the platform, Tyler 

2482-88, 2500-41. Witness suggests that public opinion 

should be brought. to bear upon railway companies to 
compel their adoption, rather than calling in the aid of 


the Legislature to compel them, id. 2260-61, 2526, et seq. 


_ They do not and cannot absolutely prevent accidents to 
passengers through falling, Findlay 30,767-769; Grier- 


son 32,174. The main difficulty in adopting them is - 


the varying heights of the platforms, Grierson 32,174. 
To raise the platforms would necessitate in many cases 
the reconstruction of the entire station, and a good deal 
of the rolling. stock, Grierson 32,190-191; Knight 
32,596-597. If lengthened out at the ends of the car- 
riages they will interfere with and be a source of danger 
to the men employed in coupling and uncoupling, Grier- 
son 32,217. Hands in the return of accidents for the 
_ years 1872, 1873 and 1874 in which it appears that with 
very few exceptions, all the cases arose from passengers 
attempting to get in or out of a train while in motion, 
ib. 32,725-/31. In all alterations of old stations and 


construction of new, one uniform height of platform (2 ft.. 


6 in.) is being adopted, and stepboards are being made 
_ accordingly, so as just to cover over the top of the plat- 
form, Knight 32,583, et seq. Continuous footboards too 
high for a passenger to step on from or off to the ground, 


ib. 32,673-679. , Difficulties in the way of an: under- © 


step, 7b. 32,681-691. Their gradual adoption by the 
Great Northern Railway, Oakley 33,436. 


GETTING IN OR OUT OF TRAINS WHEN IN Morton. 
Universal practice of, Tyler 2507. More prevalent 
with short trains running in and out of London, where 
stations are frequent; difficulty of checking, Tyler 2542. 
Nothing in the regulations of railway companies which 
renders if necessary for the servants to do so. In prac- 
tice, however, it is done, 76. 2553-54. Instances of 
passengers who have met with accidents through doing 
- so, Jackson 15,855-857 ; Robeson 19,899-914; Batlle 
-229,854-864 ; Masson 27,154-166; Knight 32,662-665 ; 

. Grierson 32,726-731, ia : se 

COUPLINGS: ~ 

Complains that they are made in a bad form, states 


‘that the question of couplings is the most fruitful source 
of accidents that occur to railway servants, Yolland 


; 


COUPLINGS—cont. on 


510. Form of described, and objections stated, ib. 511- 


~ 15, 519-21. There is not an improvement more re- 


quired on our railroads than a better means of coupling, 
Tyler 43,020. .The question of improved couplings or 
of standard couplings is a question of safety within the 
competency of a properly qualified railway authority ; 
suggested that this authority should have the power of 
saying that certain forms are objectionable, and ought 
not to be continued, and compelling railway companies 
to devise a better form, Yolland 978-82. 


Failure of —The part which generally fails is the screw, i 


not the links, Bore 13,440-443. Has seen the D shackle 
give way in the bend, but never knew a case of a screw 
breaking, Frood 22,999-301. | Couplings breaking or 
coming off very rare occurrences, Lines 8052; Bore 
13,438-439. Great strain in going up steep gradients, 
Yolland 547; Hughes 40,383. Doubling the engine 
power at the head of the train involves an additional 
strain upon the couplings; coupling chains have a large 
margin of: safety, but with two-engines that margin is 
reduced by one half, Yolland 516-17; Rich 1808-10, 


1819-32, When the break has been suddenly released ~ 


at Crieff Junction, the strain on the coupling has been 
so great as to break it, the gradient being so. heavy, 
Frood 22,997. 

Forms of, used by different Railway Companies.—On 


the North British principally with long links; the’ 


heaviest of the links would not weigh 14 lbs.; can be 
thrown off by sticks with great facility, Smith 25,673- 
675. A centre coupling with three links, Weston 24,946 
-951. On the London, Brighton, and South Coast a 
spring coupling ; a single straight coupling with a side 
link and draw-bar, Harland 29,056-57. The London 
and North Western, Great Western, and Taff Vale 
Railway Companies have the same class of couplings, 
the combined or D couplings with a hook; all the 
coupling: and uncoupling is done by hand, Hurman 


33,712-714. Complains of the couplings of the London ° 


and South Western Railway so much trouble to lift, 
with heads too heavy, Watson 11,811. 

Uniformity of Couplings —tIf the railway companies 
would agree upon a uniform distance of the buffers 
between the waggons, so that the results might be equal 
in all cases, there would be no difficulty, Mansell 14,155; 
Barlow 15,400-402. This matter has been discussed 
from time to time by the Clearing House Committee, 
and they have pretty well agreed amongst themselves as 
tothe best form of coupling to adopt. This is not the 
case with regard to private waggons. ‘The particular 


’ type of coupling was agreed to about three or four 


years ago, which the companies are now carrying out; 
but it will take fully 20 years to fully. accomplish ;, 
buffers also require adjustment, Findlay 31,087-92, 
31,096-102. Discussion as to uniformity, &c. in coup- 
lings, and the powers of the Railway Clearing House 
Committee as to the enforcement of same, Oakley 
33,485-492, Coupling chains are now more uniform 
than formerly, Barlow, 15,393-394. 

Authorised mode of coupling two Waggons.—The man 
should stand between the buffer and the connexion, the 
draw-bar; in connecting carriages his proper position 


should be standing between the draw-bar hook and the > 


buffer rod with the connexion in his hand ready to 
drop it jin, Peach 6316-19. The easiest coupling to put 
on or get off is the three long links, and this coupling 
the men could always get off with -the bar, provided the 
shackle is pretty loose, Barlow 15,388-389. 

The Royal Carriage on the London and North Western 
Railway is fitted up with intermediate couplings, Webb 
13,448-449, 

How affected by the Application of Continuous Breaks,— 
Has never had a case of a coupling breaking from 
sudden application of, Seaton 7371-72. Considers that 
if the rear guard should apply the continuous break 


without driver’s knowledge while he was keeping steam _ 


on, it would be too great a strain on the couplings; 
if it did not break them it would cause them to be weak 
and to break ata future time, Turner 8655-56, There 
has been no failure of couplings with ‘the Westinghouse 
air break, Dickson 40,576+577. With Fay’s break on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway there has not 
been a single instance of couplings being out of order 
since 1858, Maddock 40,324. Mr, Clark, in his trials en 
the Midland Railway, broke his couplings in every case 
where he applied his breaks, Park 13,925. 
Accidents——No accidents have been directly caused 
by defective couplings, Tyler’ 2051. Number of people 
who have been. injured from getting between the buffers 
in order to couple waggons, 7b. 2449-50. No efforts, 
ve BEQ 
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COUPLINGS—cont. xr 
as far aS witness knows, have been made to couple car- 
 riages in such a way as to render it unnecessary for a 
“man to go between the carriages in order to couple and 
uncouple them, Bore 13,454-458. It is probable that 
further means of coupling will be devised which will not’ 


require the men to go between the wheels in order to. © 


. uncouple, Findlay 31,104-105. 
In America there are a great many different systems. 
-Wth the Millar platform coupling no one need get 
between the carriages; the couplings of goods trains 
are far worse than here, and a larger number of servants 
- are injured in coupling vehicles; there is a central buffer 
for each vehicle, and one little link for each part of it; 


as the vehicles come together the men haye-to hold this . 


link so as to run it into the other buffer, and if they do 
not. take out their fingers at the moment when the 
bufférs come together they get them crushed, Tyler 
2464-66, 43,010-19. 

On the Continent of Europe the couplings are precisely 
the same as in England, Lawford 39,591. ; 

Automatic Couplings.—Would prevent the numerous 
accidents in shunting operations, Hvans 42,387. Are 
applied to passenger carriages universally in America, also 
to the Pullman cars now running in England. The one 
objection to them their expense, ‘Tyler 43,010-12. Refers 
to an automatic coupling working on the Elgin and Lossie- 
mouth branch ; considers it would be a great benefit if 
-such a system was universally adopted, 7b. 2451, 24,003. 
Thinks that the American system might be adopted here, 
ab. 43,014. With régard to Brocklebank’s coupling, 
would like to see it thoroughly well tried in practice 
before giving an opinion as to its merits; itis quite a 
different thing to the Millar coupling. in the United 
States, 2b, 43,015-16. Describes the merits of the 
automatic coupling in America, the Millar coupling, 
ib. 2464, 43,018-19. 


EXCURSION TRAFFIC: 


Is of opinion that excursion trains are, as a rule, both 
unwieldy and unmanageable, and consequently a source 
of danger; does not consider excursion trains, if not 
overloaded, a cause of accidents if the traffic is properly 

‘worked, Yolland 529-33. One of the great causes of 
accidents, ‘overcrowding the lines with an enormous 
excursion traffic, thereby throwing out the whole of the 
regular traffic of the line of railway, Rich 1588. Cites 
‘instance of same, ib. 1932-43. Overcrowding in conse- 
quence of the large excursion traffic very common; it 
applies particularly to South Wales and London, also to 


Lancashire and Yorkshire, 7b. 1936-40. Thinks that if - 


companies were bound to keep time. with their trains, 
they could not carry this excursion traffic; they could 
“ not take what they could not properly carry ; believes it 
to. be a gross infliction on the public that for the sake of 
earning 200/. or 300/. by this traffic they should create 
obstacles which impede the ordinary traffic, ib. 1941-42, 
1949-50. Experience of, at Redhill Junction; as a rule 
excursion trains are arranged so as not to interfere with 
ordinary traffic; would prefer that all excursion traffic 
was confined to special trains; points out the evils 
arising from mixing up excursion passengers with ordi- 
nary passengers, Nash 6490-511, Causes the engine to 
be overloaded, and is thus a source of irregularity, and 
tends to theinsecurity of the public, Matthews 10,185- 
192. A special working bill for all excursion trains, Hand 
10,925. The Brighton excursion trains keep their time 
the same as the ordinary trains, Gainsford 28,926. 
Experience of Brighton excursion trains; advocates 
special trains rather than overloading ordinary trains ; 
states that they run to a time-table ; number of carriages 
24, inclusive of 3 break-vans; produces copy of time- 
. table ; states that the number of trains cannot be included 
in this special table, it entirely depends upon the number 
‘of passengers; an interval of 5 minutes is allowed 
between every train, Bailey 29,158-187. Number of 


passengers carried, and maximum number of carriages 


allowed in excursion trains, Oakley 33,550-551. 

As to punctuakity.—Does not consider that excursion 
traffic occasions much interruption.to the regular business, 
Bailey 29,212. Explains that all excursion trains on the 
Midland are run to a time-table, and arrangements made 


beforehand so that they shall not interfere with ordinary - 


traffic, Allport 31,755-762. States regulations as to 
running of excursion trains on the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway; refers to excursion trains between 
London and Brighton; when only running on Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesdays they were found to interfere with 
the ordinary traffic; to obviate this they are run now 
every day, and the traffic is thus spread over the whole 
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EXCURSION TRAFFIC—cont. 
week, Knight 32,223-232. States arrangements as to 
excursion traffic to Crystal Palace on Foresters’ days and 
Temperance fétes; finds.no difficulty in working the - 
excursion traffic with the ordinary traffic, 2b. 32,233-255. - 
The Brighton excursion trains run between 8 and 9 a.m., 
before the ordinary traffic to Brighton commences ; with 
regard to Crystal Palace traffic, it is according to the 
character of what is going on there, 2b. 32,312-314. The 
Brighton Line very fortunate in regard to freedom from 
accidents ; the only accident within witness’ knowledge 
was that at New Cross, 7b. 32,389-390. ‘ 

) 


FOG: 


Signalling in fog.—In the metropolitan district more 
especially, fog is a serious element of-danger. To ensure 
safety, something more is wanted than asight signal; | 
thinks that a signal by sound is required to give warn- 
ing to the engine-driver that the distant signal is at 
danger, and in the event of anything obstructing the line 
between the distant and homesignals a platelayer should 
be sent out with fog signais beyond the distant signal 
and warn the driver to pull up at that signal, Yolland 
722-33, 727-9. The Great Western Railway have lately 
improved their fog signalling ; at every distant signal a 
fog man is placed, and in some instances also at the home 
signal ; has had experienee of a fog lasting 24 hours, and 
never found a fogman away from his signal, Shipway 
5492-97. Explains system on the London and North- ‘ 
western Railway, Findlay 30,825-826, 30,829. Witness - 
hands in a circular, which is issued every autumn, con- 
taining the rules +o be observed in signalling trains 
during fog, snowstorms, atid in frosty weather, Grierson 
31,837-843.—— ; 

Signals too high.—If signals were a little lower they 
would be more readily seen in fog, Hall 8383-86; 
Waine 19,029-35; Brown 20,844-848; Hodge 27,549; . 
Bradford 7703; Has heard no complaints from drivers, 
Grierson: 31,852-863. 

Fog signals :—One signifies “caution ” two or more 
signify danger, fog men are directed always to put down 
three to ensure two going off; states that fog signals miss 
fire if they have been down some time, as the damp 
affects them, Bull 4684-86. Very much improved of late 
years, Shipway 5498-503. Use, consumption, and supply’ 
of, Parker 6686-92. Large consumption of, only once got 
a bad lot, Taylor 7179-83. Complains of the difficulty, 
guards experience in procuring fog signals; has used 

. from 6 to 20 per day with passenger trains, Harford 
18,090-93; has never refused fog signals to a guard, nor 
experienced a difficulty in supplying whatever quantity 
they have demanded ; orders 100 dozen every month; has 
150 dozen now’ in his possession, besides six dozen in 
each of the four signal boxes; no complaint as to failure 
of, Houghton 18,845-865, 18,878-884. No complaint to 
make as to failure of, Cairns 20,647-648 ; Smith 25,676— 
80. Has-always a good supply of, in case of guards run 

‘ ning short, Robertson 23,938-941. Fog signals generally 

found to be good, they are tested from time to time to see 
that they are in proper order and effective. During the- 
year 1874 the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way-used 27,924; cases of failure very few indeed, 
Knight 32,551-556. 
' Port-fire signals.—Keeps a gross of these always at the 
station in case they should be required; they are very 
seldom used, Robertson 23,942-948. Not.in use on the _ 
North British line, Gray 24,436-437, 24,439-440, 24,461- 
468 ; Smith 25,676-677. 

_ Rule defining —On the London and South-western 
Railway, when the auxiliary cannot be seen 100 yards 
off, it is considered a: dense fog, Gardiner 9697-98.° On 
the London and North-western, at Stockport, it is left 
entirely to the discretion of the foremen when the fog- 
men should be sent;out, Goodier 14,867-870 ; Findlay 
30,827-828. On the Great Western Railway it is left to 
the discretion of the station-masters, Gierson 31;844-845. 


' PRECAUTIONS. 


Considers that working in fog is a very difficult ques- 
tion to deal with, and one for which there is no absolute 
precaution existing, Hutchinson 1377; Tyler 2151. 

Witness refers to the many proposals for combining 
sound signals with visual signals; explains that there is 
a. great risk in adopting what cannot always be used. 
Apparatus‘of this description is liable to fail just when 
required, Tyler 2155; Findlay 30,858-861. |. 

Witness states. his experience of the self-acting signals 
worked by the passing wheels, it works fairly well, 
Findlay 30,849-852, - ob : ‘ 
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FOG—cont. | 


Reduced Speed. . : 

Suggests that drivers should run at a reduced speed, 
so as to stop at the distant-signal or as close to it as pos- 
sible, Hutchinson 1345-48, 1370; 1375-76, 1439,1528-31. 

Admits that the practical result of his suggestion would 
be that ‘a fog in London would make all the trains 
unpunctual and throw everything out, but sees no other 
mode. of pyoviding for reasonable safety, ib. 1532-35. 
Is decidedly of opinion that drivers are more cautious in 
fog than at other times, they have due regard for their 
own lives, Rich 1678 ; Parker 6591. Sees no reason why 
drivers should not run at full speed in afog if the line 
is properly organized, Rich 2020-21. Is of opinion that 
a train cannot be run at full speed in a fog without risk. 
In some cases the companies stop their goods traffic 
in a thick fog; considers this a wise precaution to adopt; 
thinks that a thick fog should be an excuse for unpunc- 
‘tuality, Tyler 2152-54. Not obliged to keep time in fog, if 
* timeis lost witness writes on his trip ticket “very foggy” 
and hears nothing more aboutit, Hall 8689. On the Mid- 
land Railway drivers have instructions in foggy weather 
to approach all signals with extra caution, and be pre- 
' pared to stop at them; in witness’s experience these instruc- 
tions are duly carried out, Downes 12,669-678, 12,696-698. 
Does not attempt to keep time ina foe, Fitchett 14,984~ 
987. Drivers never found fault with for losing time in a 
fog, Brittain 22,695, 22,705-706.. Is never called in ques- 
tion for losing time in a. fog; always loses time in ap- 
prvaching’ stations, Gray 24,377-385. Cannot run to time 
in foggy weather, has lost 15 minutes between Peter- 
borough and London in a thick fog, no objection made 
by the company under such circumstances, Bradford 27, 
704-13. On the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
railway trains are expected to lose time in a fog, Harland 
29,061. Witness states that Captain Tyler, in his report 
on the West Drayton accident, suggests that ib would be 
desirable to slacken speed in a fog, and the question has 
‘ been discussed on five or six occasions by the officers of 
the Great Western Railway; but in consequence of the 
difficulty found in adopting this suggestion, the directors 
of the company have replied to the Board of Trade that 
they find it impracticable to ‘carry it out, Grierson 31,824 
-826. Fears lest it might cause a complete dislocation of 
the service, 7b. 31,829-832. States that the London and 
North-western Railway Company make it a rule that 
drivers shall reduce speed, in fact, they do not require 
the drivers of fast trains, or indeed any trains, to keep 
time during the prevalence of fog. It not unfrequently 
happens that they send out special instructions from 
head-quarters to discontinue the running of goods and 
mineral trains, so as to insure as far as possible the 
greatest amount of freedom and safety in the working 
of the passenger traffic, Findlay 30,841. 
Experience of drivers with regard to safety in running. 
—Does not consider that he is running at greater risk 
in fog than at any other time, Bull 4841. In case of fog 
does not see the. difficulty until overwhelmed by it, in 
consequence of the short distance between the home and 
distant signals, Waine 19,811, 19,818-821, 19,871-872. 
Complaint made as toa white light which is thrown 
‘through the holes in the lanterns in foggy weather, Robison 
20,008. States that he has noticed signals which have 
. shown a white light, owing to which he has not observed 

-the red light until getting close up to it, Brown 20,849- 
-850. Does not think this can mislead any driver, unless 
very stupid or sleepy, Brittain 22,636-645. Very apt to 


mislead, has’seen it where it looked like a full signal, - 


Hodge 27,550-555, 

Difficulty of working the Guide Bridge Yard ina fog, 
Barlow 15,488-91. : 

Fogmen, their duties, &c., Rich 2022-25; Thackeray 
3688-707 ; Whitman 3958-70, 3975-80; Long 4137-42 ; 
Kettle 8308-11; Hall 8373-74; Coldicott 9168-71, 
9174-82 ;, Gardiner 9671-76; Waine 18,969-971; Brittain 
_ 22,696-701,22,709 ; Smith 35,553. Complains that the fog- 

men wander away from the signals, seeking coal or wood 
to mike a fire for their own comfort, instead of staying by 
the signals and protecting the trains, Matthews 10,018- 
19. Complains that the fogmen stand too close to the 
signal; in many cases they might easily stand 50 yards 
away, which would be a great advantage to the engine 
driver, Cheetwood 15,211-214. States that three out of 
' four stations are not provided with fogmen in case of a 
foggy night, Waine 18,913-914, 18,940-942. Fogmen 
give sufficient notice, feels satisfied that they do their 
duty, Bradford 27,715-7164 Harland 29,059-60. The 
station-master has the address of the men, and ‘calls 
them for duty whena fog sets in; it generally takes a full 
hour to get the men out, The London and North- 


_ FOG—cont, 


western Company are endeavouring throughout their 
line to provide cottages not only for signalmen but also 
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for platelayers on some surplus land adjoining the rail- ' 


way, so as to be near their work, and easily accessible on 
these occasions, Findlay 30,853-857. ; 

. Accidents happening in,—Considers that fog is not a 
sufficiently frequent cause of accidents to induce witness 
to consider that any alteration should be made in the, 
present system of working, ‘Grierson 31,871-876. In the 
year 1871, four cases of collisions are attributed to fog ; 
in 1872, 10, and in 1873, 10 cases, 7b. 31,888. 

Accidents to Fogmen.—(vide Permanent Wan). 


HOURS. ON DUTY OF RAILWAY SERVANTS: 


Witness objects to legislative interference with regard 
to limited hours of labour. It must be left to the com- 
panies to work ‘the men as they find it best and most 
convenient; is of opinion that the companies do not 
deliberately overwork their men, and the servants are of 
late well able to stand up for themselves, Tyler 2177-78, 
2250, 2254-55. With regard to the safety of the 
public, considers that it is not right for a man, as a rule, 
to be worked longer than 12 hours, ib. 2253. In some 
cases the supervision of railway companies with regard 
to, might be better, but does not acknowledge that there 
isa general want of same; refers to the many instance 
in which itis almost impossible to avoid overworking 
the men, 7b. 2232-44. 

Not, excessive-—The following witnesses in stating their 
regular hours on duty, do not consider those hours too 
long to disqualify them for the efficient performance of 
their work, Kimm 3242-53; Thackeray 3802-12; Whit- 
man 3849-50; 3964-71; Long 4086-89; Wigg 4282; 
Pope 4462-79; Bull. 4568-608 ; 4844-48 ; Manston 4941-— 
5011; 5277-86; Shipway 5325-49, 5473-91 ; Hart 5660- 
62, 5959-61; Parker 6626-33; Francis 6766; Smith 
7533-43; Hall 8555-56; Coldicott 9243-62; Carey 
9527-36 ; Matthews 10,235 ; Carlisle 10,458-462 ; Wharton 
10,512-519 ; Weston 11,526-536 ; Hiil 11,600-606 ; Luty 
11,024-26 ; Mason 14,213-216, 14,256-260 ; Jones 14,238 ; 
Barlow 15,563-566 ; Rothwell 16,204-206 ; 16,312-319 ; 


Gee 16,670-673 ; Hewitt 17,393-421 ; Dave 21,395-402 ; — 


Brantingham 28,132-133; Graham 34,091-100 ; 34,107— 
1.14; McDoon 38,561 ; Annis 41,949-956 ; Tait 42,215-217. 
OVERTIME. 

Witness states that his booked time does not exceed 10 
to 12 hours, but owing to the great pressure and excessive 
amount of traffic he has been frequently kept out as long 
as 18 hours this winter, Smith.7718-28. Has frequently 
made 9 days in a week, last week 11] days, ib. 7763-67. 


‘In the winter months the men are frequently compelled 


to work-overtime, sometimes as many as 16 or 17 hours 
altogether, Jones 14,331-334. Very rare at Stockport, 
does not occur ofténer than once in two months, Webster 
14,452-454. At Oldham Road Station, Manchester, it is 
at the option of the men whether they work overtime or 
not. ‘They have the privilege of working 18 hours, 
J. Jackson 16,766-782. Refers to the overtime made by 
guards; explains system of payment; attributes this 
overtime to the delays of trains caused by the block 
system, and the necessity for goods trains to give 
way and shunt for - passenger trains, 7b. 16,891—908, 
16,926-952, 16,965-968. Instances of cases where guards 
have been out for 21 hours, Hewitt 17,599-603, W. 
Jackson 17,771-779; Brazendale 19,605-606. System 
of overtime explained on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and ‘Lincolnshire, and Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 


‘ways, Ackroyd 19,478-486. On the Lancashire and 


Yorkshire, Jackson 16,892-896; 16,927-929. On the 
North Eastern Railway, Appleby 20,458-465 ; Crooks 
20,963-972; Cartwright 21,047-50, 21,059-62. On 
the Caledonian Railway, Ward 21,931-933; Gilmour 
92,018-31 ; Haston 22,214-271. On the North British 


Railway, Culver 24,017-024. On the Great Western 


Railway, Lindsley 34,634-655. On the Midland Great 
Western of Ireland, Atock 37,187-191. 

Instances of excessive hours and consequent exhaustion. 
—Witness states that excessive hours on duty are not 
common, refers to an exceptional case at the Tower at 
Wakefield when three men had been in the habit of 
interchanging duty with one another without the know- 
ledge of the superintendent, 25 hours every third week 
and 387 hours every thirteenth week, in order to get an 
extra time off duty, Tyler 2165-67, 2173. Considers 17 
hours as a regular thing to be too long for a man‘to work, 
even though he may not be employed all the time in manual 
labour, 7b. 2245-48. Witness refers to instances when 
he has been out on his engine 18, 20, and 24 hours, he 


finds his faculties impaired and his energy abated towards 
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HOURS ON DUTY OF RAILWAY SERVANTS» HOURS ON DUTY OF RAILWAY SERVANTS: 


OvErRtTIME—cont. . 
the close of such along day’s work, Smith 7731-45 ; 
Matthews 10,276-278: Excessive hours more frequent 
on the Great Western Railway now than formerly, espe- 
cially with mineral trains, owing to their meeting with so 
‘many delays, ib. 10,197-203, 10,213-223. Drivers of 
goods trains being kept out as many as 20 hours con- 
secutively, owing to irregular working, Wharton 
10,605-625. Guards and drivers on the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway kept out 10 hours 
overtime, Hargraves {17,056-79. Have had complaints 
from men of their being exhausted in consequence 
of their long hours of working, and have imme- 
_ diately relieved them, Snape 11,365-366; 11,370-386 ; 
Webster 14,459; Brittain 22,758-759. © Have had no 


complaints of this nature for the last year or two, Weston - 
11,501-515; Jones 14,335 ; Jackson 16,933-934, 16,969- , 


970; Hargraves 17,073-74; Robb 23,749; Pearson 
34,695-696 ; Burt 34,879. Have never met with a case 
of a man being inefficient or slack in his duty, in conse- 
quence of excessive hours of duty, Hanbury 12,265-268 ; 
W. Jackson 17,798-800; Houghton 18,696-697. States 
that there have been’ several cases of men working 17 
or 18 hours consecutively this winter, also an exceptional 
case of 35 hours; has had several cases brought to his 
notice of drivers asleep on their engines, Hanbury 12,269- 
284. Complaint made that 12 hours are too long for a 
signalman to be’ on duty great dissatisfaction in the 
Birmingham district and other places, Goodwyn 13,120- 
136, 13,139-150; Aldroyd 14,659-662 ;, Read 33,811-831. 
Refers to exceptional cases where signalmen have had to 
be kept on for 16 hours, has always found them perfectly 
able and competent to be trusted with their work up to 
the end of the duty, Hewitt 17,454-462. Can point to 
many instances when drivers and firemen of Jocal goods 
trains have come in thoroughly exhausted, owing to their 
long hours of duty, ib. 17,561—-582. Refers to excessive 
hours worked by guards, in one instance, 24 hours 35 
minutes, Jackson 17,679—-680, 17;727-739, Witness states 
that the sqle cause of his leaving the railway service was 
that the overwork had borne down his health, and that 
he had fallen away so much in flesh from want of suffi- 
cient rest, Harford 18,068-75; Brazendale 19,637-638. 
States that this complaint as to the length of time em- 
ployéd is general at the present time amgng railway ser- 
vants, Harford 18,324-331. Refers to railway servants 
who would be able to give evidence on this point, 7b. 
18,353-357. 
hours; has .known of cases where they have been 
out 24 hours, Houghton 18,684-689. Has been. out 
this winter as much as 23 hours; has never found him- 
self or known of any other railway servant being so 
exhausted ‘from fatigue and excessive hours as to be 
unequal to the duty on the road, Crook 19,392-396. 
Instances where the ordinary duty entails excessive hours. 
— Witness refers to working last winter at Ordsall Lane 
20 and 21 hours at a turn; with one train that he worked 
he could rarely get done under 21 hours, owing to the 
crowded traffic, Ackroyd 19,441-469. Excessive hours 
m the locomotive department North-Eastern Railway, 
Haswell 21,881—905. The case of the driver of the limited 
mail (Caledonian Railway) refusing to finish the journey 
because of having been on duty the whole of the previous 
night explained, Ward 22,434-452. Drivers on the Cale- 
donian Railway being -kept out as many as 17 hours, 
Johnson, Armstrong, and Jope 23,484-505. Excessive 
hours in the locomotive department North British 
Railway, Culver 24,035-77. The case of Hugh Riddick, 
a goods driver, detained out 21 hours, on an average 17 
hours each day, Culver 24,078-104; Gray 24,514-517; 
Scott 24,740-811 ; Riddick 24,812-880. Witness states 
his experience of excessive hours when engine driver on 
the North British Railway; complained to his foreman 
that he found great difficulty in keeping his eyes open, 
and that he could not hold himself responsible if an 
accident occurred ; on this being reported to the superin- 
tendent he had the alternative of being reduced to driving 
on a branch line or leaving the. service; 


locomotive department Caledonian Railway, Burhhill 
25,144-193. Case of harbour guard McGovern working 
‘under the joint committee of Caledonian and North 
British Railways; explains his duties; has been on 
duty 40 hours consecutively; states that he has re- 
peatedly -worked for 38 hours, McGovern 25,194- 
308; Grant 25,358-860, 25,370-384. Excessive hours 
of labour on the Highland Railway, Johnson 26,532-550, 
. 26,564-585. Has never been so fatigued coming off a 
run that he could not have taken the train back again, 


& 


Longest booked time for guards, 13 © 


} witness _ 
chose the latter, Weston 25.030-91. Excessive hours in . 


OvERTIME—cont. 


Kear 26,025. On the Caledonian Railway witness has been 
repeatedly 30 hours on duty, Hodge 27,437-457._ Explana- 


tion given as to excessive hours on the London, Brighton, — 


and South’ Coast Railway, Woodhead 28,936-952, 
28,956-969. ‘The rule of the London and North-western 
Railway is to limit the working as much as possible to 
60 hours a week, it can only be under ‘very exceptional 
circumstances that drivers and guards could have been 
kept out 18 or 20 hours, Findlay 30,932-934. Excessive 
hours on the Taff Vale Railway, Hurman 33,640 

Harcombe 33,836-877, 33,882-888; Thomas 35,023-24 ; 
Phillips 35,144-160 ; Morgan'35,237-255, 32,290. On the 
Rhymney Railway, Bridgman 33,936-956, 33,968-979. 25 
hours on the London and North-western Railway, Simpson 
35,401, 354,018-446. System of long hours and alternate 
day’s rest on the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, 
Wakefield 35,624-629. 
On the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland 
during last winter engine drivers were worked 30 or 40 
hours consecutively ; witness fell off his box when asleep 


from exhaustion and want of rest, Carroll 36,592-600. .. 


Refers to a case of 43 hours consecutive work, 2b. 36,613. 
Refers to excessive hours of guards, and _ states that 
measures are now being taken to prevent the recurrence 


of the practice of men working for such long hours, Ward . 


37,055-75 and 37,098-100. Explanation as to exces- 
sive hours in the locomotive department, Atock 
37,118-184, 
and Western. Railway of Ireland, Macdonough 37,349- 
402; Me’Donnell 37,607-618. On the Great Eastern 
Raia, Day 41,994-42,042, 42,065-88 ; Linch 2,467— 

Number of hours allowed to men after working overtime 
before being again called upon. to work. On the London 
and North-western Railway 8 to 10 hours rest always 
allowed; Smith 7739; Jones 14,339-340. On the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolshire Railway, as a rule, 
eight hours; Hargraves 170,181. ‘The rule as .to eight 
hours not strictly adhered to, J. Jackson 17,672-675. 
Instances the case of a man after having worked 18 hours 
50 minutes taking work for 16 hours 50 minutes with 
only five and a half hours rest, 7b. 17,/27-728. The rule 
as to eight hours strictly adhered to, except in extreme 
emergencies, W. Jackson 17,801-802. Witness states 


that he could only get, on an average, five anda half hours ~ 


rest every night, Harford 18,329-331. At Ardwick 12 
hours ; the limit of time within which a man might be 
sent for on emergency, nine hours; this is the arrange- 
ment of the yard, there are no instructions from the 
company on this point, Houghton 18,690-694, 18,704— 
708. Witness refers to a case when he had only three 
and a half hours in bed, Crook 19,394. On the North 
British Railway the men can always have 12 hours, Robb 
23,747-748. The rule on this railway that no man shall 
go out on duty unless he has had eight hours rest, this 
rule has been, in the case of one driver, been broken every 
day in the week, Culver 24,105-106. Has been called 
up when only 50 minutes in bed, Bridgman 33,957-958 
On the Great Western Railway the rule allowing nine hours 
strictly adhered to, Lindsley 34,641-642; 34-656, Burt 
34,875-877. Cases’ of engine-drivers on the Midland 


Great Western Railway of Ireland who have only had six : 


hours in bed.ih the course of one week, Esplin 36,550- 
552. ; 

Extra pay a temptation to long hours:—Has not 
found this to be the case, Crooks 20,978-983; Cart- 
wright 21,062; Webster 14,460. States that the men 
are willing to do any amount of work, as long as they can 
possibly move, for the sake of the extra pay, J. Jackson 
17,681-683. That there is less exertion by the men to get 
their trains forward; guards and drivers do not care 
how long they are on the road so long as they are paid 
for the time, Jones,14,352-356 ; J. Jackson 17,746-17,751. 
In witness’s opinion the extra pay has a tendency tio make 
the men use less exertions to get their trains home to time, 
Brazendale, 19,588-595; W. Jackson, 17,812-814. Con- 
siders.that if the men were not paid overtime it would 
enforce upon the companies the necessity of arranging 
their affairs so that their servants need not work over 
the 12 hours contracted for, Harford 18,337-44. States 
that on the London and North-western Railway many 
of the goods drivers are induced to lose time on the road 
in order to make up their week’s time and pay, Waine 
19,199-208. .Is, of opinion that overtime is, the greatest 
nuisance and wrong ever forced upon railway directors; 
in his experience it has not conduced to the quick work- 
ing of the train, but rather to making them longer on, the 
road, there is not the same despatch used by drivers 


Wheeler 35,782-(87, 35,793-795. _ 


Excessive hours on the Great Southern 
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OvieRTIME—cont. 


and guards that there was before they were paid 
for overtime, Crook 19,387-391; Ackroyd 19,492-495. 
Has not found this to be the case on the Caledonian 
Railway, Gilmour 22,023-25; nor on the North British 
Railway, Robertson 23,851-852.. In witness’s experience 
as locomotive superintendent of the Caledonian he has 
found that some of his drivers are in the habit of loiter- 
ing along the road in order to make overtime, if a clear 
case can be made out the man is punished, Brittain 
22,624-629. Has had to complain of men hanging 
about, of pa Sat ek time than is necessary to clean 
their engines, + 

. time and extra pay; is strongly opposed to the system 
of payment for overtime ; would suggest a larger rate of 
pay per day, Batlle, 22,891-902. Is of opinion that 
payment for overtime is just giving wages to men for not 
keeping their time; would rather pay a man extra who 
keeps his time for a month. In witness’s experience 
drivers and guards who are paid overtime do not much 
care when they get in, Smith 25,744-748. Thinks that 
it tends to prevent expedition by a collusion between 
driver and guards; would suggest payment by the trip, 


Woodhead 28,998-999. Considers the system of payment — 


for overtime is the most equitable for honest men, but 
there is no doubt that it has rather a tendency to make 
it the interest of the men to be longer on duty if they 
possibly can, because every hour they are on duty counts 
for pay, Findlay 30,935. 


AGCIDENTS ATTRIBUTED To OvERWoRK aND Lone 
Hours: 


Witness states that it ‘has not come under his ob- 
servation. that long hours on duty had been: the 
cause of accidents, Hutchinson 1501. If upon inquiry 
into an accident it transpires that a man has been 
working excessive hours, witness thinks it right to 
mention that circumstance in his report upon same, 
Tyler 2162-64. Witness has ‘known overwork to 
be the cause of accidents, ib. 2171.. Report for 1873. 
p. 33, under the head of “ Accidents*on Inclines.”’ ‘ The 
driver had been employed altogether 40 hours, the guard 
19 hours; was over-fatigued, and omitted to apply his 
break, ib. 2229-31. Witness has never known of a case 
of a man meeting with or causing an accident in conse- 
sequence of being over fatigued from working too long, 
Snape 11,363-364; Jones 14,343-344. Cannot recollect 
any instance of a mishap ‘occurring from men being ex- 
hausted from the length of time they had been on duty, 
Gray 24,445-449 ; Thomas 35,027 ;, Phillips 35,161-162 ; 
Morgan 35,288-289. * Refers to a collision on the Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway, in which one of the engine- 
drivers had been for 21 hours on duty ; he was dismissed, 
it being the impression of the directors that the man had 
been drinking. Colonel Rich, in investigating the case, 
however, states “‘on inquiring closely into this matter I 
“© could not ascertain that the man hea had any drink, 

’ © or that he was’ suffering from the effects of it. I be- 
** lieve that he was thoroughly exhausted from being 
“ employed 21 hours on continuous duty, and that he 
“ failed to observe the distant-signal.in consequence of 
“ the sleepy and exhausted state that he was in when 
** he approached Carrick Station,” Roberts 37,970-975 ; 
ib. 37,989-994; Armitage 38,195-245. Reference made 
to accidents indirectly caused by long hours, Evans 
42,775-806. , } ; 


INTERLOCKING POINTS. AND SIGNALS: 


Power of the Board of Trade in regard to.—Yolland 
175-7; Tyler 2264-68 ; Farrer 29,838-843. 

Adoption and gradual extension of.—Some of the 
companies have introduced this system over all of their 
main lines, others have only taken to it very recently, Yol- 
land 354-6, 1077. Thinks that many of the principal 
companies have lost a greal deal of time in carrying out 

. this system since its introduction; instances the London 
- and North-western Railway} (commenced interlocking as 
early as the year 1859), the Caledonian, North-eastern, and 
Laneashire and Yorkshire, 7b. 1081-83, Is decidedly of 
opinion that the large companies have not done all that 
they might have done. Admits that they have made 
ee progress of late, ib. 1085. Refers to the Great 
Western Railway; the interlocking’ on that line did not 
begin early. ‘The company now admit the importance 
of this system, and have créated an establishment for 
attending to, that very thing, 7b. 1086-90. j 
Statement as to the number of signals interlocked 
_ on the different railways up to the end of December 
ISS i= : a 
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€ in water, &c., in order to make over- * 
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: INTERLOCKING POINTS AND SIGNALS—cont. 


Interlocked. | Not interlocked. 
London and North-western 1,952 1,418 
North-eastern = - E 1,383 1,072 ° 
Lancashire and Yorkshire - 851 864 
Caledonian = - 192 250 
Great Western - * 1,179 1,398 
Great Northern - = 138 149 
Great Eastern = - - 463 1,154 
Midland - = - E128 1,051 
(Strongly opposed to this system at first.) 

London, Brighton, and 

South Coast - - 290 | 303 
South-western = “ 578 330 

‘ Tiondon, Chatham, and 113 152 

Dover. 

South-eastern - “ 232 436 


This return is made up from what the companies have 
gent in ; witness is of opinion that in the case of the 


Great Northern and Caledonian Railways it is erroneous, 


ib. 1091-105, 1129-37. Does not admit that there 
has been any delay on the part of the London and North- 
western Railway in adopting; states that sufficient 
allowance is not made by the inspecting officers and the 
public generally for the enormous expenditure which has 
been occasioned and the amount of work to be done. 
The first interlocking arrangements were not perfect, it 
was found necessary to adopt the modern system, Findlay 
30,663-666. Is decidedly in favour of, ib. 30,839-840. 
This system being adopted on the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway as fast as is possible ; has already spent 
over 6,000/. in the last year in interlocking signals, 
Collins 39,099. States the number of junctions supplied 
with interlocking gear on, the Ulster Railway, Atkinson, 
39,396-401. 

A means of safety—Refers to Capt. Tyler’s general 
report for 1873, which shows that a large number of 
accidents would probably. have been avoided if this system 
had been in operation, Yolland 175, 1046; Tyler 2205. 
Witness, in his classification of ‘principal causes of acci- 
dents, gives as his first cause “mistakes of servants 
“ which are preventable by proper mechanical means, viz. 
“ by the interlocking of points and signals,” Yolland 320- 
4; 353-7 ; 391-7. In witness’s classification of principal 
causes of accidents, “ want of interlocking system ” is put 
down under his third heading, Hutchinson 1266-73.' A 
great improvement, Whitman 4021. Refers to an accident 
at Willesden ; states that had the signals been locked the 
accident would not have occurred, Long 4118-26. If the 
interlocking system is: worth anything at-all, it prevents 
signalmenfrom making any mistake at a point of junction 
which can cause an accident, Findlay, 30,866. 

Position of Railway Companies in regard to pa- 
tentees.—Discussion as to, Yolland 1107-28. 

‘General.—Considers the interlocking bolt necessary for 
the complete working of the system, in addition to the 
interlocking bar, Yol/and 1066-67. Explains the provi- 
sion made for safety in the event of the engine-driver 
disregarding the system, Rich 1866-69. Saxby and 
Farmer’s interlocking apparatus in operation at Bletchley, 
Humphrey 2721. The signals at Kentish Town have 
been interlocked the whole I0 years witness has been 
stationed there, but not the same system 10 years agoas — 
now, Thackeray 3604-6. Experience as to their working, 
ib, 3737-44. At Reading all the signals are interlocked 
with the points ; has been in force since June 1873, Wigg 
4256-59. At Slough, since the interlocking has been 
introduced ; trains go through the station at their usual 
speed, Pope 4489-95. At Stalybridge the signals at the 
west end are interlocked, but not at the east end, Aldroyd 
14,591. At Huddersfield the signals are interlocked 
only in one instance—the Spririgwood Junction atthe . 
Gledholt Box, Roberts 15,902, 


Locxine Bar. 

Almost universally acknowledged by the officers of the 
different railway companies to be a very great improve- 
ment in railway working, Yolland 993, 997. States that 
it hag been invented three or four years; believes that 
it was first introduced ‘on the Metropolitan or Metro- 
politan District Railway, 1b. 998, 1071-76. The first 
locking bar was put by a Mr. Edwards on the North 
London Railway at Dalston Junction three or four years 
ago; since then it has been greatly improved, and is 
now much more perfect, Tyler 2285-86. Until last 
year there were but few in the country; has been in- 
formed that the Wigan accident caused one company 
(the Great Northern) to order at once 200 locking bars 
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INTERLOCKING POINTS AND SIGNALS ; Lock- 


ING BaR—cont. 


Yolland 1000, 1041. States that the locking bar was | 


first introduced on the Great Northern Railway in 1869 
or 1870; explains that these were found to be inefficient, 
and taken out; in 1871 Saxby and Farmer’s patent was 
tried,-and they were gradually increased ‘to the number 
of a dozen, then the locking bolt was added which made 
it more perfect ;. the Wigan accident caused this com- 
pany to hasten their decision, and they ordered at once 
125 to cover all their facing points, Oakley 33,033—-26. 
Witness is of opinion that the Wigan accident was 
partly attributable to the fact of the points being shifled 
when the train was on it; states that this could not 
have been possible if there: had been a locking bar in 
operation, Yolland 995, 999. The necessity for . the 
introduction of the locking bar arose from the zeal and 
anxiety of the railway companies’ servants, and from 
the bad instructions issued by the companies themselves ; 
such instructions actually existing at the present mo- 
ment, 6. 1040. In many cases witness has been obliged 
to have something specially provided for dealing with 
the points. when situated at a long distance from the 
signal box; on the Metropolitan District line that. has 


been the case, 7b. 1042. Before the original bar came ’ 


into extensive use it was materially improved ; there are 
now several good locking bars in operation, Tyler 2287— 
93. Locking bars first applied ‘on the London and 
North-western Railway within the last four years; the 
first were made about 15 feet long, and were found to be 
not quite sufficient to cover the wheel base, or the dis- 
tance between the wheels of the two adjoining. carriages ; 
it was considered desirable that they should be made 
18 feet long, which is now the standard length, Findlay 
30,670-75. Since the introduction of the locking bar 
on the Great Western Railway it is no longer the prac- 


tice of that company to slacken the speed of their through | 
trains at stations, Hart 5886-88... Has had the locking 


bar at Redhill for two years; approves of its action; 
explains its working, Nash 6388-403. Locking bars 
only at junctions, Mason 14,204. Feels greater safety 


in running over facing points at a high speed since its 


introduction, Smith 7601. The Taff Vale Railway are 


introducing locking bars as fast as possible at all sidings ° 


and junctions with the main line, Hurman 33,691-94. 
On the Bristol and Exeter Railway the locking apparatus 
is in full. working order at 14 out of their 22 sta- 


. tions; express trains only run over facing points where 
guarded by Saxby’s patent locking bar, Walton.30,844— 


346. 


INTOXICATION OF RAILWAY SERVANTS : 


Have met with very few cases, Yolland 1259-60 ; Rich 
1629-30; Tyler 2109-10; Allport 31,630. Railway ser- 
vants as a rule a very sober body of men, Sutherland 
23,661-662 ; Cuthbert 22,812-817; Robb 23,752-754 ; 
Graham 34,081; Walton 34,847; Hyslap 26,130-134 ; 
Tlberry 37,493 ; Rich 1635; Kimm 8299 ; Whitman 3993- 
94; Nash 6424; Gardiner 9719; Bradshaw 11,099 ; 
Hanbury 12,117; Rothwell 16,271 ; Houghton 18,870; 
Lugan 21,234-237 ; Easton 22,272. Drunkenness. very 
hard to prove, Rich 1640; Hart 5952. Penalty 
instant dismissal, Francis 6835; Hanbury 12,533; 
Jones 14,3812; Tucker 34,452; Robb ‘23,755; Ward 
36,943-964; Hyslap 26,133; Ilberry 37,479; ‘Findlay 
30,620 ; Graham 34,082. States number of men on the 
London and North Western’ Railway dismissed for 
drunkenness in 1874, Findlay 30,610-612, 30,630. On 


’ the Great Western Railway the numbers dismissed each 


year since 1868, Grierson 31,984-989. Has increased in 


- the last: two years, among a certain class‘of the men. 


arising, probably, from the increased wages, Grierson 
31,983-985. Engine-drivers and firemen a very sober 
set of men, Knight 32,406. Has become too frequent 
with those servants who are more particularly connected 


with the traffic, Knight 32,403-404. At Slough, has - 


heard of guards and drivers being intoxicated no case 
has ever. come under his notice, Hart 5948. At Read- 
ing, not more prevalent with one class of men more than 


_ another; guards, porters, policemen, and switchmen, has 


had to dismiss one or two from each class for this 
offence; instances a single case of a signalman being 
detected under the influence of drink and almost asleep, 
Peach 6063-67, 6112-15. , At Stratford has had three 
eases in six years, one goods guard and two signalmen, 
Francis 6832-33. At Victoria Station, Manchester, one 
or two cases in the year, Jackson 15,731. On the North 
Hastern Railway there were a good many cases of signal- 


men in 1873, Christison 21,596-599. Three cases of: 


guards unfit for duty in 1874, 7b, 21,831-834. On the 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


INTOXICATION OF RAILWAY SERVANTS—cont. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS: 


Caledonian Railway it has been a failing among the men, 
but is now fast dying out, Watt 24,616. Thinks that 
there is a great deal more drinking amongst the men 
than there used to be, Ward 36,942, 36,953-958. 
Conducive to accidents.—Case of an excursion train 
run into by a goods train, on the Penistone:and Barnsley 
branch, 25th August 1874; the engine-driver and fireman 
of the goods train both found’ after the accident asleep 
in a first class carriage, it was stated that they were the 
worse for liquor, Tyler 2124-26. A train’ passing 
Bletchley without tail-end or ‘side lights, the breaksman * 
found to be intoxicated and.removed, Humphries 2975-79. 
Acting guard of an excursion train arrived at Yarmouth: 
the. worse for liquor, reduced to porter, Kimm 3300-2. 
Has never known a ¢ase of accident or even a casualty 
from a man having had drink, ‘they are invariably 
detected in time to prevent that, Peach 6144-45 ; Chris- 
tison 21,641. Case of a fireman reporting his driver . 
as unfit for duty, Hanbury 12,536-554. Few, if any, 


accidents occur to railway servants themselves from this . 
cause, Tyler 2560. ; ; 


Legislative interference with regard to.—Explains that 
the level crossing at Paddington, where the Metropolitan 
Railway crosses the Great Western line, was never autho- 
rised by the Legislature ; the company held that they were 
entitled to do what they thought proper in their own 
station yard; the Great Western Railway are now 
seeking powers from the Legislature to do away with 
this crossing, Yolland 1150-60. Refers to crossings. 
sanctioned by Parliament ; is of opinion that they should 
never have been sanctioned, and that the Legislature did 
not act wisely in so doing, 7b. 1161-68. States that 
it is only within the last three years that the stand- 
ing orders have been altered, by which it is now neces- - 
sary that the Board of Trade shall report upon .all 
proposed level crossings; previously they had only been” 
required to present reports to the Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament on the far less important subject of 
the crossing of public road on the level, 2b. 1167. From 
long experience as an inspecting officer is of opinion 
that level crossings ought not to be sanctioned, 2d. 1179. 

Protection of.—Does not consider the absolute block - 
system a complete protection for level crossings, Hutchin- 
son 1449-50, The practice is for home’ signals to be put 
up anid distant signals in every direction. When the sig- 
nals are lowered for it the train may run through without 
coming to a stand, Tyler 2199-200. At Bletchley the 
trains are run right across without stopping protected by 
the block ; states reasons why there should not be an im- 
perative rule that crossing trains should come to a stand 
still, Humphries 3186-91. Mentions the level crossings 
on the ‘Great Northern Railway ; explains as to the block 
system protecting these ; at Newark crossing the speed 
of trains passing through is not limited ; at Retford speed 
is reduced,to six miles an hour, reason stated ; refers 
to the accident at Retford ; the only one in 25 years ; states 
that if trains were to come to a stand still at Newark 
crossing it would occasion a delay of five minutes in every 
train; at Retford only a slight delay, Oakley 32,906-941. 

_ A cause o/faccidents.—At most'of, there have, been 
mishaps at times, in many cases serious accidents, Yol- 
land 1140. A serious source of danger, for which the 
Legislature is, strictly speaking, responsible, 7b. 1141, 
1164-65. Instances cases in which accidents have cc- 
curred, 7b, 1142-46, 1161-62. States that there are no 
possible means of preventing a catastrophe from happen- 
ing if the driver should overrun the signal at a certain 
time, 7b. 1182, 1187. If it were made the rule for the 
train to stop at the distance signal, and this rule rigidly 
carried out, safety would then be ensured, id. 1183-87. 
Witness is acquainted with the greater number of; refers 
to an important accident at Carlisle; is decidedly of 
opinion that they interpose an additional source of danger ; 
points out the excess of danger at level.crossings over 
that at junctions ; states that almost all the level cross- 


* ings in the kingdom have been the scene of a collision at 


one time or another, Hutchinson 1423-58 ;, Tyler 2193- 
95. A level crossing the most dangerous mode of getting 
the traffic from one side to railway on the other, Hutch- 
inson 1448. States that there have been accidents at 
nearly all the level crossings in the country at one time 
or another, but the danger is now greatly obviated by 
the interlocking of signals, Tyler 2187-93. Considers 


. that the crossing of the line on the level by any company ~ 


where there is a fair amount of traffic, is a source of 
danger, Farrer 30,055. In. his experience as station- 
master at Retford, did not experience any inconvenience 
in the working of the level crossing ; alludes to cases of 
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LEVEL CROSSINGS—coni. 
narrow escapes, and a serious accident occurring there ; 
does not look upon a level crossing as a cause of anxiety ; 
‘is of opinion that they ought to be worked with perfect 
safety, Hargraves 1713-146. Refers to accident at 
the level crossing at Dundalk. The inspecting officer re- 
commended that the crossing should be done away with, 
but witness preferred another system, to make all trains 
come to an absolute stop at a distance of 50 yards, which 
is now adopted ; Cowan 36,271-280. ; 

As to the necessity of.—States that in most cases there 
has been no physical difficulty in laying out the new 
line and keeping it clear of crossing on the level ; it has 
been simply a matter of cost; Bedford and Retford 
crossings cited as instances, Yolland 1169-70; Tyler 
2194. Points out one mode of avoiding a level crossing, 
first forming a junction and then going off by another 
junction, Yolland 1182. ‘Thinks that there will be 
always isolated cases in which they will be necessary, id. 
1227. Is of opinion that a level crossing should be done 
away withif it can be at a reasonable cost, Tyler 2196-97. 

Converting a level crossing into an over or an under bridge. 
—States powers of Board of Trade in regard to, Yolland 
119-20. Refers to objections made by the people in 
many districts, especially in a flat country; states that if 
a bridge were erected, it would be tantamount to obliging 
the agriculturists there to use an additional horse with 
every load, 2b. 1196-98. The Board of ‘Trade have 
power to authorise the purchase of land when they direct 
the erection of a bridge instead of a level crossing with a 
view to ensuring safety; reads sect. 7 of 26 & 27 Vict. 
ce. 92, which gives this power, Farrer 30,053-54, 30,056 
-78, 30,082-91. When the traffic is great, railway com- 
panies, as a rule, are disposed to meet this requirement ; 
states difficulties in the way of same, Yolland 1196-99. 
Considers this to be the very safest substitute, Hutchinson 
1451-52. Level crossings very undesirable. If it were pos- 
sible to have a bridge and have one railway to go over the 
other instead of crossing on the level, a constant source 
of risk is. avoided, Tyler 2191-92. The level crossing at 
Ferry Hill has been altered by carrying the branch over 
the main line at a cost of 40,000/., Hutchinson 1459-62. 

Over common roads.—Upwards of 70 persons were 
killed in each of the years 1872 and 1873, Yolland 1190 
-91. Protected by signals at the gates, ib. 1192-93. 
The more important gates are always protected by sig- 
nals ; alludes to a case in October 1873 of an engine- 
driver being cautioned for running through crossing 
gates; states this is not a solitary instance; explains as 
to notice supplied to gatemen, Knight 32,47 1-489. — 

Farmyard crossings——On the South Eastern Railway 
below Woolwich, there are many occupation crossings 
much used by farmers; has experienced no inconve- 
nience from these and does not consider there is any risk 
attached to them; thinks it would be a convenience if 
cottages were built at these crossings for platelayers, 
whose wives might then look after them, ;Liptrott 28,487 
-501. Experience of, at Reading and Basingstoke, 
Lawrence 28,720-724. 

On the Continent of Ewrope—States that in Belgium 
alone 200 to 300 deaths occur annually at level crossings ; 
regulations as to, on the different Continental railways, 
Lawford 39,439-481, 39,511-514, 39,556. In Germany, 
especially in Prussia, there are very few railways crossing 
railways on the level, and for some time past those that 
do exist have been undergoing alterations by bridges 
where possible. On new lines, level crossings are not 
allowed, ib. 39,570-572, ‘to 

In the United States.—An immense number of; it is 
the law in certain states for every train to stop before it 
reaches a level crossing; they have not many signals, 
but when the arm of the signal is in an oblique position 
no train can go by on either line, when it is horizontal 
a train m ay go by on the.one line, when vertical, it may 
go by on the other; boards are erected with “ 2,000 
yards ” marked on one and “200 yards” on the other ; 
when the train comes to the 2,000 yards board it must 
slacken speed, but when it comes to the 200 yards board 
the engine-driver must bring it to a dead stop, Tyler 
2197. Reads passage from the reports of the Cominis- 
sioners of Massachusetts calling attention to the very 
rapid increase in the number of highway and railroad 
grade crossings, number of accidents, and concluding 
with a suggestion “that the law authorising these nui- 
“© gances (Act 1874, ch. 372, 92) should be revised, with 
“ a view to their future restriction,” ib. 42,947-968, 


PERMANENT WAY : 
In witness’s experience is well maintained by railway 
Companies, Yoliand 257-8. 'The tendency of all the 
established companies throughout the kingdom is to 
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PERMANENT WAY—cont. 


increase the weight of, ib. 1229. | Engine-drivers are 
encouraged to report to their superintendent whenever 
they find any portion of, out of order, Hutchinson 1413. 
States that accidents have been caused by the imperfect 
state of, Yolland 1228. Twenty-four accidents under 
the heading ‘defects in connexion with the permanent 
** way and works,” of which seven cases were broken 
rails, six at points and crossings, four defects of per- 
manent way and rolling stock, and three were during or 
for want of repairs to the permanent way, four cases 
owing to negligence of servants, Tyler 2043-44. ‘Taking 
a long series of years the accidents from this cause have 
been diminishing upon the whole. Of late years the 
permanent way and works have been in a much better 
condition than formerly, 7b. 2045. 

London and North-western Railway.—Yhinks that 
the permanent way men do théir work thoroughly; has 
no complaint to make as to the road, Smith 7592-96. 
The cross-over points between the up and down plat- 
forms at Huddersfield station are continually working 
loose, owing to the great pressure of traffic ; they are, 
however, closely watched, Roberts 16,140-145. 

North British Railway.—The permanent way both 
good and strong. It has been greatly improved lately, 
and is being still further renewed, Gray 24,389-393. 

Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway.—Explains as 
to the remodelling of the whole of the permanent way, 
Smith 35,518-521, The state of this road perfectly 
good, Wheeler 35,778. 

Northern Railway of Ireland.—Very material improve- 
ment in permanent way within the last six years, out of 
120 miles of line 90 miles have been relaid. A great 
amount of money has been spent in repairing bridges on 
the Londonderry and Enniskillen line, the state of the 
bridges is now very good, Plews 36,202-205, Cowan 
36,252-256, 

Midland Great Western, Ireland.—The permanent way 
not in good order, in witness’s experience instead of 
being improved it is going back; the rails are worn out, 
Esplin 36,570-573 ; the road is only good in parts, 
Carroll 36,626; states what has been done lately to im- 
prove the road, Price 36,884-888. In contradiction to 
the statements of the driver “ Esplin,” witness states 
that in 1873 11 miles of line were renewed; in 1874, 
20% miles; in 1875, 24; and in 1876 at the rate of 334 
miles per year; contemplates further renewals at the 
rate of 33 miles per year; the portion which has béen 
and is being renewed is the older portion of the line; 
gives the different ages of portions of the line, 43,18)- 
197. The Cavan line badly constructed, the bridges have 
all been removed and rebuilt, the timber girders have 
been taken away and wrought-iron girders substituted. 
The whole line is being gradually improved, it is still, 
however, not so good as it might be, 2b, 36,889-896. 

Great Southern and Western Railway.—State of, very 
good. No accident arising from defect of, within the 
last 20 years, Browne 37,520-33. 

Cork and Bandon Ratlway.—For the. last two years 
has been constantly improved ; it is now almost entirely 
renewed, Gordon 37,712-17. 

Explains as to the renewing and lifting of the line in 


order to prevent it from being again flooded, Dorman 


37,796-823. 

In good condition. States particulars of the accident 
to his train in 1873 when the line was flooded, Macnamara 
37,830-45. 

In a good state; steel points and steel crossings have 
been laid down, Coglan 37,861-72. 

Waterford and Limerick Railway.—In witness’s opinion 
a great portion of the line requires to be re-laid, Heron 
38,089-90. 

Cork and Macroom Railway.—The line is in thorough 
repair, Lyster 38,286. 

West Cork.—Is in a fair state, some of the bridges 
have been renewed, Johnstone 38,387, 38,389, 38,420-22. 

Refers to the liability of the line being flooded and the 
consequent anxiety, entailing a strict watch being kept 
over it, ib. 38,390-412. 

Belfast and County Down Railway.—Places which are 
not very good, on account of the sleepers and rails. 
Experience of the line being flooded, Macdoon 38591-604. 

Some part of it bad and other parts good; is at 
present relaying three miles, sleepers, rails, and fasten- 
ings,and everything new complete, Domville 38,628-22, 

Explains difficulty of raising the line, 7b. 38,663, 

Belfast and Northern Counties——In very good order. 
Wooden bridges are being replaced with iron as fast as 
they become out of repair, Collins 39,059-70, 39,082-96. 

Ulster Railway.—Thoroughly efficient, portions of it 
are relaid every year as the rails wear out; the double- 
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PERMANENT WAY—condt.: vi 


head rail-with fish* joints adopted. in relaying: between 
Belfast and Armagh the line is laid with steel rails. 
Shaw 39,221-223. Some places not in good repair, 
from Portadown to Armagh it is:in a very bad state, 
Hardstaff 39,258-265. Is always relaying portions of 
the line between Portadown and Armagh; expects to 
have 40 tons to relay on it this half year, Atkinson 
30,395. 

Great Eastern Railway.—Reference made to an in- 
spection of this railway in 1855, owing to complaints 
being made by the towns of Norwich and Cambridge as 
to the disgraceful state of the line; the defects were 
remedied, and from that time there does not appear to 
have been any further complaint about it, Farrer 29,935 
936, 30,357. Some time since several of the bridges 
were in a shaky condition, these are now repaired, 
Precious 41,674-675. The line between Cambridge, 
Sudbury, and Colchester, one of the best roads in the 
kingdom, Boutell 41,773. The North Walsham branch 
16 miles, in first-rate order, Holroyd 41,826-828. The 
road in a great deal better condition than formerly; the 
company are renewing and improving it as fast as 
possible ; can work over it with safety, Annis 41,966-968. 
On the Huntingdon branch to St. Ives the road is nearly 
new, and in very good order, Smart 42,279. Complains 
that what is wanted is a good road to travel on; admits 
that there is no portion of the road unfit to travel 
upon, but it is in a very rough condition, and many parts 
unsafe to travel over at a high speed. Mentions portions 
of the road over which he runs at a reduced ‘speed, 
Manston 43,346-372 ; Linch 42,416-432; Kemp 42,532. 
Complains of bridges being unsafe to travel over; one 
near Stowmarket, two at Manningtree, Manston 42,373- 
376. State of the road from Norwich to Haughley 
Junction, the sleepers rotten to some extent; since the 
heavy rains the road has been in bad repair, Hearnshaw 
42,638-662. 

As to the Strength of Bridges.—Rich, 1917-22. 

Mines as they affect the Permanent Way.—Farrer, 
29,942-947, 30,040-45. 

Differences of Construction between American and 
English Raliways as regards the,—Tyler 42,926-927, 
42,933-941. 

Accidents to Platelayers, §c., employed on the.-—On 


the South Eastern Railway there have been five or’ 


six men killed and the same number injured during the 
last two or three years; explains the alterations lately 
made in order to give the more room to stand clear of 
both lines, and the general provisions for their safety, 
Liptrott 28,287-485. On the Brighton line there have 
been two men killed and one or two cases of men injured 
during the last two or three years; explains as’ to the 
provisions for safety of platelayers while at work.on the 
line, Perry 28,505-580, Knight 32,534-544. On the 
North London Railway, Butler 28,603-652. On the 
Metropolitan Railway, Lawrence 28,657-702. Cannot 
stand comfortably in the six foot way when two trains 
are passing, are safe if you lie down, Whitman 4011-165. 
On the London and North Western Railway, Findlay 
30;830-836. On the Midland Railway, Allport 31,621— 
629. On the Great Western Railway, Grierson 32,119- 
125. Provision for safety of platelayers has been entirely 
overlooked on the Great Northern Railway, Oakley 
33,145-151. . 


( 


PLATFORMS : 


Powers of the Board of Trade to define the height of, 
Yolland 137-42 ; Farrer 30,092-097, and 30,099-101. 

Uniformity in height of, Yolland 147-50; Tyler 2390- 
94; ib. 2,404; 2b., 2,514 et seg.; ib: 2536-40; 1b. 2543- 
48; Farrar 30,098; Findlay 30,770-771. 

Lengthening. Yolland 254-55. 

Regulations for an up and down, where there are a 
double line of rails, Yolland, 1901-04. 

Not sufficient length of, Peach 6019-20, 

Passengers crowding, Wharton 10,560-561. 

More accidents have occurred from passengers getting 
out of trains when in motion since platforms lave been 
raised, Robison, 19,916; Tyler 2405, 

Different heights of, Knight 32,643-653. 

For passengers entering or alighting from carriages, 
high platforms safer than low ones, Owen 33,563, 

See also “ Continuous Footboards.” 


POINTS AND LEVERS: rhejatiti 


_ Number of —At Kentish Town, Thackeray 3583-88 ; 
‘Broad Street, Whitman 4018 ; Willesden Junction, 
Long 4075-76 ; Slough, Pope 4411-12; Liverpool Street 
(Great Eastern Railway), Kettle 8176-77; Metropolitan 


~~ Railway, Brock 8959-62’; “Miles Platting; Taylor 16,757. 


POINTS AND LEVERS—cont.. 


Points, how affected by the weather,—Witness has had 
men out during the whole of the severe weather passing 
from one pair of points to another, putting on salt, oil, 
&e.; has experienced: no difficulty in this respect, 
Humphries 2801, 2810-13. At Willesden Junction the 
frost froze the compensating lever and set the points, 
Long 4164-66. In dry and dusty weather the points 
work rather stiffer; when necessary a man would be sent 
to clear them, ib. 4167-70; Coldicott 9269. 

Points, Attention given to.—States that there are always 
men going up and down to keep them clear, Long 4169- 
70; Brock 8892, 8894-5., The foreman platelayer goes 
round to all points regularly twice a day, Hargraves 
17,293-297. Onthe London and North-western Rail- 
way it is the duty of the pointsman or a man specially 
appointed for the job, to clear the points ; the platelayer’s 
duty is only to see that the points are im proper repair 
for working, Houghton 18,795-802. 

Points, experience of working.—The points which have 
been worked by long rods at a, distance have been invari- 
ably close, if a stone should fall in they would. not close, 
and the pointsman would at once detect it, because he 
would be unable to get his lever into the notch, Hum- 
phries 2802-6. It has never occurred in witness’s expe- 
rience to have anything fall info the points, Whitman 
4034 ; Brock 8892-93. States that the manual labour of 
working the levers is at times very severe, Coldicott 
9270-71. That his furthest points are over 80. yards 
from his box ; believes it to be possible to pull a lever 
into position without fully closing the points; if fitted 
with a locking bolt the lever could not be pulled over 
without the points being in exact position. If a penny- 
piece were between the switch rail and the stock rail the 
lever would not-come to the notch unless it happened to 
be slack. When levers are found to be slack, witness 
reports them and they are at once attended to, 7b. 9274— 
79. A goods train making seven shunts would require 
the levers to be moved 14 times, Goodwyn 13,162-165. 
When the lever comes over sufficiently to lock P it does 
not invariably follow that there is nothing in the points ; 
refers to a case at Ambergate, where a piece of iron was 
placed between the switches to see whether it was possible 
to lock the points from the box, and is was found that it 
could be done, Harford 18,137-147. Has put in a piece 
of iron as much as a flange of a wheel would represent 
between points leading from the cabins to the siding, ~ 
and has found that the pointsman has shot his lever 
home, but owing to the lever going home so stiffly a 
careful pointsman would at once know that something 
was wrong, Reid 23,314-323. Breaksmen are not allowed 
to handle the points'on the main line, only on the sidings 
when engaged in shunting operations, Haston 22,281\— 
283, 22,293-308. Points being improperly shifted occur 
mainly in shunting operations, Reid 23,297-303,; Jope 
23,548-558. 

Rules regarding Points not carried out.—Rule 84, 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway : 
“Clerks in charge, station-masters, pointsmen, and 
* porters, charged with the care of self-acting facing 
** points, must carefully examine and test them daily on 
** commencing and leaving duty; and also immediately 
“ after an engine or vehicle of any kind has passed 
** through them.’ Not observed as far as witness is con- 
cerned ; he’could not pretend to do that every time an 
engine had’ gone over them; considers that the foreman 
platelayer is the man to look after the points, Hargraves 
17,293-296 ; Harford 18,111-120. Rule 230, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, page 78. Complains that this rule is 
never carried out; it is impossible for the pointsmen to 
do so when there is any great traffic, Harford 18,125- 
135, 18,148-216. 


Facine Points. 


Witness refers to a case where he had objected to some 
facing points, the officers of the company immediately 
gave way, and promised that'they should be taken out; 
on this condition witness recommended that the sanction 
of the Board of Trade should be given for the opening of 
the line. Within a fortnight after this sanction had been 
given witness was informed by one of the directors of the 
company that the whole of these facing points were 
restored, and were put in the'same position as they were 
in when objected to, Yolland7. With reference to the 
foregoing case, subsequent legislation has enacted that 
no facing points can be made without previous notice to 
the Board of Trade, 26. 14-18. Inthe case of the station 
at Durham, where the passenger platforms are’ merely 
sidings, the facing points ‘are locked with ‘the ‘signal. 


The use of the interlocking bar is insisted upon in such 


eases, ib, 1244-45,. Facing points at Bletchley pro- 
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POINTS AND LEVERS: Facine Pornrs—cont. 


| 


tected by the locking-bar, Humphries 2797-800 ; also at 
Slough, Hart 5586-90. Engine passes over the facing 
points at Reading and Slough quite easily; does not feel 
anything particular in passing them, Shipway 5564-68. 
Has no fear of running over facing points at high speed, 
Appleby 20,179-181. Not possible; to shift,the points 
where there are locking bars, Reid 29,311-319.. As a rule 
engine-drivers do not slacken at facing points, Weston 
25,116-130. Witness always slackens speed at facing 
points, Johnson 26,491-502. Accident at Bathampton 
caused by a fixed facing point, a part of a train took one 
line, and the carriages of the latter part of the train took 
‘another. Verdict of the jury was that it was caused by 
the fixed point, and that the speed, was too. great whilst 
running over ‘it, . Graham) 34,132-135,,. 34,137-138. 
Facing points defined, Hargraves 17,298-304. 


Sarety Pornts, 


No satety points or sélf-acting points at Huddersfield, 
Roberts 15,955-957, 15,968-973. At Bolton, Rothwell 
16,299-304. ( 


Cross-ovER Points. 


At, Huddersfield, Roberts 16,141-145.. At Bromley 
Cross and Chapel Town, Rothwell 16,306-311, 


Runaway Pornts. 
_At Bolton Rothwell 16,260-266, 


Catcu PorInts. 


States that the steep gradients on the Taff Vale Rail- 
way are not furnished with catch points. This company 
have very few of such points, the remedy is, considered 
worse than the disease. States that accidents have 
happened which might have been prevented by the use 
of, but great objections are made on ‘the part of engine- 
drivers to run when there are catch points, they are 
afraid of being thrown off the line’ Owen 33,579-582. 


Wire-Locx ror Pornts. 


Inspecting officers have in several cases of single lines 
sanctioned this system, witness does not consider it to 
be quite safe, and thinks it) will: be necessary to insist 
upon a facing point lock at the ends of the loops of single 
lines, Yolland 1068-72. » 


PUNCTUALITY OF TRAINS : 


Policy pursued by Board of Trade in regard to. 


In regard to the subject of punctuality there has 
never been any policy adopted by any of the Presidents 
of the Board of Trade, Farrer 30,421. 

In inquiries into accidents no note has been made as 
to whether the train to which the accident occurred was 
punctual or not, id. 30,424. 

In the inspecting officers’ reports, attention is drawn 
to the want of punctuality when that forms an ingredient, 
1b. 30,426-429. 

Inspecting officers of Board of Trade have not made 
any general report upon punctuality, the subject has 
occasioned much discussion, 7b. 30,425. 

No information has been collected by the Board of 
Trade, with regard to the facts of punctuality or un- 
punctuality on particular lines, or to malconstruction of 
time tables, 2b. 30,430-431. 

Neither the Board of Trade nor any Government de- 
partment have hitherto attempted to keep returns of the 
regularity of trains, or to exercise any influence on the 
companies ; with regard. to regularity of trains, witness 
has not considered whether Board of ‘Trade would be 
able to keep up returns of arrival, of trains sufficiently 
promptly to be of practical use, 7b, 30,556-558,._ 


Want of Punctuality, is it a Cause of Accidents ? 

If traffic be properly conducted, it ought not to be 
a cause of accidents, Yolland 224. apan 
_.. Punctuality of great value, a rigid system of would 
_prevent accidents, but this is a practical impossibility, 
and not to be obtained on railways; in cases of fog, un- 
punctuality. must be an admitted . state of.: things, 
Hutchinson 1372, 1375. ; 

Mail trains which run for long distances the most 
punctual, and the safest trains in the country, 2b, 1373- 
74, Rich 1953-54,- pial 
e This assertion denied, Tyler 2620. .. Na 

Enforced punctuality woulddiminish the number of 
accidents, Rich 1993, 2014, °°) meh 

Reasons stated why unpunctuality cannot, be classed 

as a cause of accidents, Tyler 2612, 2616-18. 

A railway ought to,be just as safe when a train is late 

as when it runs punctually. Punctuality ought not to 


PUNCTUALITY OF TRAINS—cont. 


bé depended upon in’ the least for safety, Tyler 2616, 
2618, 2621-23, Findlay 30,862-864. 
Unpunctuality not a cause of accidents. Strict punc- 
tuality would not lessen the risk of accidents, Findlay 
30,892-894, 30,898. ° 

Want of punctuality a cause of accidents, Farrer 
30,422, 30,479-480 ; Sutherland 23,640. 

Great regularity must prevent danger, Farrer 30,423. 

Punctuality and regularity in the conduct of the ser- 
vice one of the greatest safeguards against accidents, 2d. 
30,424. 

If every train was absolutely punctual, and the time 
tables were absolutely made, there could be no collision 
between the trains contained in the time table, id. 
30;429. ; ; i 

A greater cause of accidents than the inspecting officers 
have heretofore considered it, 7b. 30,438. 

Punctuality very desirable, and a great thing to be 
aimed at, but railway management not worthy of the 
name of management if unpunctuality were allowed to 
be the cause of accidents, Findlay 30,896, 30,902-903, 
30,843-844. 

Ifthe line be properly worked and discipline main- 


* tained, unpunctuality cannot be the cause of accidents, 


Allport 31,742. 

__ Punctuality has no bearing upon the safe working of 
the line, Grierson 31,827. Is strongly of opinion that if 
a railway cannot be worked safely without punctuality it 
is not in a state to be worked at all, Oakley 33,439-440, 


Discussion as to the Practicability of enforcing a rigid 
Systenv of. 

Cannot be attained on railways, in cases of fog, for in- 
stance, unpunctuality must be an admitted state of things, 
Hutchinson 1375. 

‘Is'of opinion that it might easily be carried out, Rich 
2015-20. 

Witness’ views on this point identical with those of 
Mr. Farrer, but opposed to those of his colleagues, Col, 
Yolland, Lieut.-Col. Hutchinson, and Capt. Tyler, who 
consider it practically impossible to enforce a rigid system 
of, 2b. 1993. 

Impossible to have complete regularity in the working 
of a railway; Farrer 30,435. 

Suggests modes by which greater punctuality might 
be enforced, 7b. 30,439-446. 

Enforcing punctuality liable to prove a source of 
danger, as, for instance, compelling companies to run in 
fogs, or making up lost time; but is of opinion that 
enforced punctuality is more in favour of safety than of 
danger, ib. 30,448-449, 

In enforcing punctuality, exception must be made of 
cases over which the companies have no control, id. 
30,450, 30,457. 

The punctuality to be enforced would be from the be- 
ginning to the end of the line at each station at which 
the train stopped, and would be a very great protection 
to the public, Farrer 30,451-452. 

The number of returns to be examined to keep up a 
return of punctuality at the Board of Trade would be 
very large indeed, something tremendous, 7b. 30,453. 

The enormous amount of returns and information . 
which would be thrown upon the Board of Trade by 
even one company considered, Grierson 32,366-867. 

To a very great extent it is perfectly possible to make 
trains upon railways run punctually, but the public 
must then be prepared to’ be always the maximum 
amount of time upon their journey, and some portions 
of the continental system would have to be adopted, 
ib. 30,861-865, 


Suggested means for the Enforcement of Punctuality 

; considered. 

(1.) That the companies be bound under a penalty to 
keep the time which they themselves make within five 
minutes at every stopping station, this would check a 
yast number of irregularities, Rich 1950-56, 1990-91. 

(2.) That the times. of arrival of all trains should be 
returned. officially; and; in the case of a train’s habitual 
unpunctuality, the company should be forced. to reduce 
‘the speed of that train to the lowest rate of speed of that 
month, revising the time table, This would tend to 
make the companies provide better engines, anil the 
whole efficiency of the service would be promoted, id. 
1984.89; Farrer 30,440—-447. : 

_ Objected to and reasons stated, Tyler 2659-52. . 

A ‘great difficulty, because of the enormous mass of 
returns. See under practicability of enforcing a rigid 
system of, Farrer 30,453 ; Grierson 32,866-867. 

(3.) That the public be enabled to recover before any 
barrister or justice’ of the peace in the event of un- 
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punctuality, the question of loss not to be considered, | 


the fines to be proportionate to the fare paid; this 
would effect an improvement without interference with 
the company’s executive details, Rich 1984, 1995-99, 
2013, 2032-33; Tyler 2630-37; Farrer 30,471-475, 
30,487-497. 


The present state of the law as to the recovery of 


damage from a railway company for delay in travelling, 
illustrated by instances of lis working, Farrer 30,459- 
470. 

Difficulty of adjusting compensation for delay in the 
case of through booking, Farrer 30,489-497, 30,499. 

The case of the tidal train on the South Eastern con- 
sidered, 7b, 30,500-509. 

The case of a train going on to the North of Scotland 
crossing the Caledonian Canal on a swing bridge, 1b. 
30,519-525. 

The Italian government have adopted the plan of 
enforcing penalties in cases of delay of trains, Farrer 
30,455-456. 

Danger to be apprehended in establishing such a 
process would be that companies would be apt to run 
greater risks by running at too high a speed, &c. to 
avoid such questions being raised, Tyler 2643-44, 

(4.) By permitting complaints to be made against a 
company in cases of unpunctuality and causing inquiries 
to be made in consequence of these complaints, and 
then by making public the results of these inquiries, 
thereby bringing a moral pressure to bear upon railway 
companies, who would not like to see themselves con- 
tinually paraded before the public as being unpunctual, 
ib. 2638, 2646; Farrer 30,553-556, 


Irregularity of Trains a Source of Danger. 


When a train is out of its course and unpunctual, it 
makes the servants in charge of it very uneasy, but with 
the telegraph and the absolute block witness does not 
consider that there is any actual danger in a train being 
late, Fitchett 15,057-59. 

If a train is out of its course it runs many risks of 
danger, Cheetwood 15,254. 

No more risk than in ordinary cases, Souter 16,537- 
539, 16,541. 

A general system of unpunctuality does not tend to 
insecurity, Findlay 30,843, 

Does not increase the risks of travelling, is not lable 
to lead to mistakes on the part of signalmen, it natu- 
rally causes men in charge of trains to feel anxious 
but consequently causes them to be more on their guard, 
Allport 31,743-748. 

‘he signalman being required to exercise considerable 
thought and judgment as to which train was coming, he 
might make a mistake and so lead to a risk of accident, 
Grierson 31,829-831. 


Want of Punctuality as it affects Railway Servants. 


It frequently occurs that unpunctuality of goods train 
results in men not getting back to their engines to take 
their particular trips, the same thing affects the breaks- 
men, and that men not appointed to take charge of those 
trains are obliged to be put to them, Findlay 30,919. 

Does not think that this in any way affects the question 
of safety; the safety of a train does not depend upon 
the particular man or servant who is in charge of it, id. 
30,920. 

Acknowledges that in cases of emergency, porters 
and shunters who have not gone through an examination 
for the appointment of breaksmen have been sent out 
in charge of trains, 1b. 30,921-926. 


Timexeeping of Goods Trains. 

Witness considers that 3,000 out of 8,000 is a very 
large proportion of, to keep time in a week’s working, 
because the principle on which his line is worked 
namely, to secure a free run for the passenger trains 
involves putting aside at frequent intervals a goods 
train ; considers that a goods train on a main line that 
keeps time within an hour is running fairly, 2b. 30,884. 

The conditions under which the express passenger 
trafic is worked render it absolutely impossible to secure 
punctuality in goods trains, Findlay 30,885. 

Difficulty of pick-up goods trains keeping time 
explained, Fitcheit 15,060-71. 


Want of a Personal Responsibility for same. 


The great difficulty in fixing the responsibility upon 
any of the company’s officers or servants in the case of 
unpunctuality explained, Rich 1668-74. 

Engine-drivers are held responsible by their company 
for keeping the time of the train, Smith 7546-47, 


+ Would be greatly facilitated by Additional Sidings at 
Stations. ; 

For the want of which it is a common thing for a 
station master to have to shunt a train from one 
line to the other to make way for a second train, and 
then to shunt it back again out of the way of a third 
train, Tyler 2626-27. 


Causes of umpunctuality stated, and principal means 
for promoting greater punctuality suggested. Grierson 
30,848-858. 


Reasons assigned for the increased Unpunctuality of 
Trains during the last few Years. 

The increase of traffic and the operation of the block 
system, Mason 14,188-190 ; Webster 14,373-374, 14,376- 
383. 

The interlocking of points and_signals, the work can- 
not be done so quickly as when the points and signals 
were loose, Robison 19,754—-755, 19,999-20,002. 


Difficulties arising from Unpunctuality. 

At the London Road station, Manchester, they are 
dependent upon the arrival of trains for the outgoing 
ones. When trains are running: much out of course it 
necessarily interferes with the outward traffic, Mason 
14,187. 

French and German Railways. 

More punctual than those of England, Tyler 2647-49 ; 

Lawford 39,630-643. 


Great Eastern Railway. 


Reasons assigned for unpunctuality of trains on this 
line, Bull 4737-51... 


The Scotch Express. 
Rete punctual to its exact time, Bradford 27,653- 
668. 


Habitual Unpunctuality. 


Attributed to great want of engine power and disci- 
pline; great delay at stations owing to the station- 
master not having sufficient authority to get the train 
away, Rich 2011. 

Inexcusable on any railway, and ought not to be 
permitted, Tyler 2611, 2616. 

A great evil, disorganizes the traffic and the servants 
of the company, and liable to cause accidents, 7b. 2619. 

Trains habitually late on the London and North- 
Western ; cause of same and means taken to ensure their 
greater punctuality, Findlay 30,874-880. 

Could be obviated on the Great Western Railway by 
not running so many trains and giving more time 
between the junctions, Grierson 30,883. 

Trains habitually late, Hargraves 17,305-25. 


Time TABLES. 


If companies were responsible for keeping the time of 
the time tables it would check overloading; witness 
has a very strong opinion about keeping time, it controls 
almost the whole working of the line, both engine power 
and everything else, Rich 1722. 
here eo lines which have no time tables, 7b. 1723-27, 

29. 

Impossible to keep exact time according to the time 
tables, never hopes to attain to that state of perfection 
in railway management, Findlay 31,307-310. 

The line ought to be safe if there were no time table, 

Allport 31,751. 


Revision of, on account of Trains being habitually late. 

When a train is habitually late the Great Western 
Company revise the time table and give it a longer time 
to perform the journey, Hart 5872-73. 

In cases of very heavy trains being habitually late 
they have been divided and. other arrangements have 
been made, thereby causing them to be more’ punctual, 
ib. 5883-85. 

Passenger trains on the Caledonian more punctual 
than they were two years ago, alterations in the time 
table having been made and more time allowed te run 
the distance, Frood 23,030-32, Robb 23,781-784. 

More margin of time required for branch connexions 
to secure more punctual departure from junction stations, 
Findlay 30,868-871. 

Considers that where trains run habitually late it 
indicates a want of revision of the time table or some 
change in the working; explains the principle on which 
his company regulates the arrangement of their trains, 
ab. 30,891. 

To make the time table conform to what the train is 
actually able to do is what the Great Western endeavour 
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to attain, and that is the reason for the alterations made 
from time, Grierson 32,860. 

Trains are timed with a view to their running accord- 
ing to the time table, 7b. 32,868-869. 

The effect of making a time table which shall provide 
for cases of accident, or trains being heavy or state of 
rails would be that the public would suffer delay con- 
tinuously instead of exceptionally, ib. 30,870-873. 

The Great Western have a running department whose 
duty it is to watch the running of every particular 
train and to report to the officers of the company all 
cases of unpunctuality ; they in fact perform the duty 
which it has been suggested should be done by some 
authority, viz., the rearranging of the time tables when 
there is a constantly recurring delay, id. 30,866-867, 
30,875-879. 


Denays or TRAINS AND THEIR CAUSES: 
Passengers’ Luggage. 

At Bletchley heavy trains are detained daily beyond 
the authorised time, three minutes, chief causes of which 
are the quantity of passengers’ luggage and the slowness 
of passengers to take their seats, Humphries 2904-8, 
2918-26, 2935-37. 

At Cambridge, a great cause of delay, Kimm 3272. 

At Bath, principal cause of delay, Hart 5831-32. 

At: Reading, principal cause of delay, Peach 6157-60. 

At Redhill Junction, one of the causes of delay, Nask 
6436-37, 6488-89. : 

Cause of delay, the increased proportion of, Taylor 
7138-40; Gardiner 9422; Carpenter 8470-81; Whar- 
ton 10,669-70; Bradshaw 11,046, 11,051-54; Roderts 
16,039 ; Hargraves 17,241-58; Robison 19,764-95; 
Appleby 20,322; Cairns 20,682-88; Brown 20,762-64, 
20,779-82; Frood 20965-74; Nelson 23,106-8; Robb 
23,731 ; Bradley 27,906-13 ; Gainsford 28,90145; Bailey 
29,112-25; Grierson 32,044-73, 32,781-87; Knight 32,336 
-45. 

Excess of Traffic. 

Detained at stations by excess of traffic, Manston 
5,019-21. 

Traffic so uncertain at Reading that the time suffi- 
cient on an average would be perhaps one or two days 
a, week altogether insufficient, Peach 6157-60. 

At Kentish Town there is scarcely time, on account 
of the number of trains running over the City lines, 
for everything to keep its course; if a train once gets 
out of its course it affects the traffic for several hours, 
Taylor 7153-56. 

’ Delays greatly increased at holiday times by excessivé 
numbers of passengers, Carpenter 8605-11. 


Attaching and detaching Carriages, &c. 

Often*takes up more time than is allowed, Kimm 
3272; Bradshaw 11,044; Hargraves 17,188-201; Frood 
22,988. 

At Slough delays often occur when station work, such 
as annexing carriages or shunting is required, Hart 
5823-28. 

At Redhill Junction causes of delay as follows: Train 
has to be broken up in two or three places to put on 
different horse boxes or carriage trucks, Nash 6436. 

Delays occasioned from what is ordinarily called station 
work, attaching and detaching carriages, &c., Turner. 
8638-42, 


Not sufficient-Time allowed at Stations. 


At Reading, Peach 6157-60. 

At Kentish Town, Taylor 7153-36. 

On the Great Western system, Hall and Carpenter 
8398-405. : 

On the North Staffordshire lines, Bradshaw 11,055-59. 
' Five days in the week time is gained at stations, 
Hunt 7978. ; 


Branch Trains and Junctions. 


At Cambridge in the heavy season there is much 
delay caused by branch trains at times coming in later 
than they are booked; being booked close on to the 
main line trains, if they are late they delay the main 
line traffic, Kimm 3268. 

Detention at junctions waiting for the corresponding 
trains, Taylor 7135. ote ; 

The junctions where three divisions of trains have to 
be waited for to be made up into one, one of the chief 
causes of the irregularity of trains, Gardiner 9420-21. 

The North Staffordshire trains working from Stoke 
are at the mercy of the London and North Western 
and Midland Companies ; they have to wait at each end 
for them; irregularity of the trains attributed to waiting 
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for other companies and for their own main line trains 
which have been delayed by other companies’ junctions, 
Hand 10,800-850, 

Attributed to waiting for branch trains, Bailey 29,130. 

One-sided stations. 

Delay with crossing trains incidental to, at Cambridge, 
Kimm 3274-83. 

At Slough, Hart 5,833-34. 


Goods Trafic and the Block System. 


Under the block system, owing to the great amount 
of traffic on the road, goods trains are continually kept 
back and shunted for through trains, Shipway 5347-54; 
Blake 7,651-2; Bradshaw 11,040; Fitchett 14,948; 
Jackson 17,641. 

Passenger trains detained by goods traffic owing to 
the insufficiency of refuge siding room, Gee 16,586-89 ; 
Taylor 16,746-47 ; Houghton 18,728. 

Trains on the Sheffield Company’s line very irregular 
in consequence of the pressure of goods traffic, Hargraves 
17,028-47 ; Crook 19,256-65. 

Delays more frequent than formerly on the North 
Eastern, owing to the block system, Brown 20,733-39. 

The block system the cause of the increased irregu- 
larity of trains within the last two years; explanation of 
same, Webster 14,373-38, 14,432-34; Souter 16,543; 
Houghton 18,727 ; Appleby 20,323-36 ; Brown 20,816-20 ; 
Knight 32,270-71. 

The block system has not caused delays, rather ex- 
pedited the service, Nelson 23,149-52. 


Detention by Signals. 


Manston 5019, 5086-91; Hull 8360-61; Hargraves 
17,324-25 ; Houghten 18,769-72; Appleby 20,278-80 ; 
Hodson 27,762-69 ; Knight 32,259-69, 32,315-16. 

Carelessness of signalmen, neglecting to pull off the 
signals, Crook 19,293-306. 

Want of Engine Power and Inclemency of the Weather. 

One of the most frequent causes of delay, that the 
engine cannot draw the train, Rich 1670. 

The train sometimes loses time owing to the incle- 
mency of the weather, the rails being in a very slippery 
condition, the wheels will not bite the metals and fly 
round useless, Manston 5020-21. 


General cause of. 


The trains are timed too fast, or at such time that 
they can perform it under the most favourable circum- 
stances; and in the event of any unfavourable circum- 
stances, the weather &c. they are bound to lose time, 
there is not sufficient margin for emergencies, Rich 
1673; Peach 6165-71. 

The time lost in running and in delays at stations about 
equal, the former caused by fault of engine or state of 
weather, the latter by excess of passengers’ luggage, 
Pach 6165-71. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS: 
DiIscipLINE: SYSTEM or FINEs. 


Want of discipline-—Considered to be one of the main 
causes of railway accidents, Rich 1587. States that the 
causes coming under this head are as follows :— 
(1.) Shunting across running lines, the company’s rules 
not being enforced; fly-shunting, 2b. 1591-1608, 1978-81. 
(2.) Over-running signals, ib. 1609-12, 1642-44, 1675- 
79. (3.) Engine-drivers and firemen not knowing their 
duty, and guards not going back to protect their train, 
ab. 1613-28. (4.) Intoxication of railway servants, 70. 
1629-36, 1639-42. (5.) Station-masters not possessing 
sufficient authority, ib. 1637-38, 1653-67. (6.) The lax 
manner in which the rules are obeyed by the company’s 
servants, ib. 1682-85. Refers to cases of want of 
discipline on the part of engine-drivers, guards, and 
signalmen, ib. 1609-27, 1643-44. Is of opinion that 
discipline is most important in railway working—helieves 
that a bad system can be worked with greater safety 
when there is good discipline than a better system with 
the want of discipline, Tyler 2211-19. Considers that 
as much discipline is maintained with regard to the 
staff as is possible; does not think it would be good 
policy to carry it any further, the men would rebel 
against it. Finds no difficulty in carrying on the work 
at Bletchley under the present system, Humphreys 3205- 
11. In witness’s experience discipline on_ the railway is 
very strictly observed, Peach 6314. Witness a great 
believer in strict discipline, endeavours to maintain it as 
far as possible, would suggest for its better maintenance 
that reports which are made should be inquired into and 
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dealt with promptly in place of letting them’ stand over 
for two or three weeks as is the custom at present; 
Taylor, 7326-39. Refers to the want of due subordina- 
tion on the part of engine-drivers to their inspectors ; 
Hanbury 12,173-76. \ Is of opinion that no improvement 
could be made in the system by which, more. complete 
discipline could be maintained amongst the. men ; 
Downes 12,909-10. Has no difficulty in maintaining a 
strict discipline ; Mason 14,244-245; Dove 21,367-368 ; 
Masson 27,172-174. Has found a great difference this 
last 18 months in the men—they have not got the interest 
of the work at heart as men used to have. Attributes 
this to the smallness of their pay; Webster 14,473-502. 
Experiences a great deal of difficulty in| maintaining 
proper discipline among the men; they can get work so 
easily elsewhere that they are careless whether they are 
discharged or not. Explains system, of fines, and sus- 
pension, Corns 16,364-385. Witness. states that his 
company, the London, Brighton, and South Coast, in 
common with all other railways, have had great difficulties 
in regard to the discipline of the staff generally, Knight 
32,720. Has had more trouble with regard to discipline 
among the men on the Great Western Railway during 
the last three years than at any former period; but is 
decidedly of opinion that, discipline upon. railways is as 
strict as it very well can be, Grierson 32,732-741. Dis- 
putes the accuracy of Col. Rich’s statement before this 
Commission that railway companies do. not endeavour to 
maintain a proper amount of discipline as to prevent 
accidents, 7b. 32,754—762. 

Experience of companies’ officers with regard to.—At 
Cambridge, Kimm 3529-37. At Stratford, witness holds 
the reins tight, and finds the men the better for it, they 
give him no trouble.: Does not encourage the system of 
fines; if a man does not take a caution he is not worth 
much, and is best got rid of. Number of fines in 1872, 
17; 1873, 27; 1874, 20; most of them small, from ls. 
upwards, Francis 6827-31, 6996-7007. At Slough, has 
only had to fine one man during the last three years 
has had to suspend three or four porters for disobedience, 
Hart 5905-909, 5930-40, 5977-78. Witness objects to 
fining the men, thinks it punishes their families; if the 
offence is not serious the man is reprimanded and 
cautioned, Nash 6410-15. At Camden Town principal 
cause of fines, disobedience; within the last four years 
the highest number of fines in the year was 18, the 
lowest, 11, Parker 6598-603. At Kentish Town, number 
of fines do not average more than six in the year, Taylor 
7056-64, At Nottingham witness finds no difficulty in 
maintaining discipline; is of opinion that the system of 
fines is beneficial, states reasons, Wharton 10,/21—732. 
At Stoke, witness preserves strict discipline without 
difficulty, in case of refusal to obey orders the man is 
at once discharged, and then reported ; very few cases of 
fines lately, Snape 11,331-340. Thinks that for all 
practical purposes a fine of 2s. 6d. would be a caution to 
a man as much as the stoppage of a week’s pay, Watson 
11,743-746. At Trent Junction, witness has not imposed 
a fine for many months, finds it much better to reprimand 
and caution the men, Luty 12,027-30. Locomotive 
inspectors have no power to impose fines, only to recom- 
mend; the superintendents alone inflict the fine, Han- 
bury 12,109-114, 12,165-172. At Manchester, witness 
very rarely imposes a fine, sometimes for 12 months 
there will be neither a fine nor a complaint, Mason 
14,246-247. At Stockport, has never had occasion to 
report any of the staff for misdemeanor of any kind, a 
few fines have been imposed for irregularities, Webster 
14,437-443. At Newcastle, very few fines imposed, Dove 
21,372-381. The fines are not published along the line 
to the other servants, Smith 25,590; Knight 32,463. In 
several cases the men will resign rather than suffer the 
imposition of a fine, ib. 32,721. 

Fines imposed upon railway servants.—Signalmen, W hit- 
man 3938-43; Kettle 8240-43; Goodier 14,880.-885, 
14,904-909; Roberts 16,154-161. Engine drivers, Bull 
4807-16 ; Manston 5239-49, 5260-65; Shipway 5515-18; 
Hall 8580-82.; Carey.9879-90 ;. Cheetwood 15,238-41 ; 
Roberts 16,163-165; Waine 19,043-45; Gray 24,360- 
371; Hodge 27,564; Hodson 27,692-695. .Fine book 
of locomotive department produced; Midland Railway, 
Hanbury -12,561-570, 12,582-596 ; London and North- 
western Railway; Roberts 16,146-152. | Guards, Jackson 
15,764-770; Cartwright 21,074-79. Porters, Jackson 
15,771-773... Shunters, Humphreys 15,617-37; Both- 
well 16,288-93. Station-masters, Knight 32,460-469. 


Frirnpity anp Insurance Socie'riss: 


On the North London Railway.—The North London 
Provident Society, to which this company subscribes, 
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501. or 1002. a year. About 300 of the servants belong 
to it. Benefits derived, 15s,a week when incapacitated, 
91. at death. Subscription, 8d. a week. Itis compulsory 
on servants to belong to this society, or some other re- 
spectable society of the same nature, Whitman 3913-25, 
3951-56. ys 

London and North-western Railway.—24,000 servants 
of this Company are insured in the London: and 
North-western Railway Insurance Society. Subscrip- 
tions, 2d. to 4d. a week, ‘The directors subscribe 1,500/. 
a year. In ‘the case of death sums varying from 107. to 
30. are paid, and a regular allowance of 10s. to 12s, and 
15s. a week in case of temporary disablement, Findlay 
31,034—43, 31,069-76. It is compulsory on servants of 
this Company to belong to this or to some other society, 
Long 4208. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway.—Have formed an 
insurance company, to which only their own servants 
can belong. The railway company subscribe 1,000/. a 
year to it, The servants are compelled to join; the in- 
surance money is deducted from their wages, Jackson 
16,842-844, 17,702-706. 

On the North British Railway there is an. Insurance 
Company formed, managed by the servants themselves ; 
it is compulsory on all servants to join, subscription 4d, 
per week, Robertson 23,867-876; Gray-24,492-510. 

The Great Western Railway, subscribe 1,000/. towards 

a provident fund to which all their men are required to 
subscribe, Grierson 32,817-833. 
i ae Vale Ratlway.—Accident fund, Harcombe 33,897- 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Weeford Railway.—Explains 
benefits to be derived from the Insurance Society in con- 
nection with this company, Connor 36,007-012. 

Railway Servants Friendly Society.—Witness. hands in 
rules of, Long 4219. 

Engine-drivers Fund.—Subscription 6d. a week, 1s. a 
quarter towards superannuation fund ; benefits, sickness 
10s. a week, superanuation, 5s., out of work, 8s. a week, 
Bull 4911-52. 

Payment in time of Sickness. —In case of illness or 
accident the servants -are paid by the provident societies 
and not: by the Railway, Companies, Wigg 4348-51 ; 
Kettle 8299-300; Weston 11,537-539 ; Jackson 16,841 ; 
Gray 24,491; Grierson 32,820-833, 


SIGNALMEN. 
Difficulty eaperienced by railway companies in obtaining 
efficient signalmen.—This difficulty has been stated to 


* witness ; in his own experience he has known of a failure 


of the block system the day after it has been commenced 
in consequence of the signalmen not being qualified for 
ther duty, Yolland 1252-58. Deterioration of signal- 
men as a class within the last year or twe, Hutchin- 
son 1475-1501. Complains of the cheap and poor labour 
that railway companies are employing in the shape 
of’ signalmen; greatly conducive to accidents, Waine 
19,155. The North-eastern Railway experienced great 
difficulty in the years 1872 and 1873 in procuring a good 
class of signalmen, owing to the great pressure for labour 
at that time in the northern district; no difficulty «in 
1874, Christison 21,495-498.. The Great Western Rail- 
way has had great difficulty in getting men of the class 
they desired, but witness thinks that this difficulty is now 
entirely overcome, Grierson 32,748. Since the system of 
blocking and interlocking has been generally prevalent 
all over the country the Great Northern Railway have had 
greater difficulty in training the signalmen, because man 
men cannot work the telegraph, Oakley 33,114-115. 
The class of men entering the service at the present day 
very much inferior to what they used to be, Needs 34,351— 
352. A great difficulty in obtaining properly qualified 
men at wages commencing with lds. aweek, 2b. 34,391- 
394, 34,398-399, 

Instruction of.—System of training, &c. explained, 
Thackeray 3659-72 ; Whitman 3893-95 ; Long 4209-12; 
Wigg 4346; Caldicott 9215-17; Goodier 14,825-833 ; 
Reid 23,236-243; Christison 21,553-563 ; Needs 34,339- 
350. ‘ ; ; 
Hours of.—Not excessive, Hutchinson 1495-1501 ; Rich 
1870-90. At Kentish Town, Thackeray 3590-96, 3805- 
12; Taylor 7035-41. Stratford, Francis 6766-82, 6801-— 
6. Basingstoke, Gardiner 9511-13. Nottingham, Whar- 
ton 10,496-499. Trent Junction,’ Luty 11,879-882. In 
the north-east district of the’ Londan and North-western 
Railway there are 215 signalmen employed in 24 8- 
hour boxes and 75 12-hour boxes; explains the difficulty 
experienced in drawing the line between the 8 and the 
12 hours duty, Corns 14,541-552... On the North- 
eastern Railway about one-sixth ave on 8 hours, the 
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yemainder on 12 hours duty, Christison 21,453-454. On 
the Great Western Railway 75 signalmen are employed 
at 8 hours duty, one at 83 hours, 18 at 9 hours, 29 at 9% 
hours, 278 at 10 hours, 124 at 104 hours, 141 at 11 hours, 
29 at 112 hours, 416 (including police) at 12 hours, 6 at 
122 hours, 11 at 13 hours, 5 at 14 hours, 1 at 144 hours, 
and | at 15 hours, Grierson 32,749, 32,751-752. Hours 
on the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway, Macaually 
38,818-848. On the Continent of Europe the hours 
vary from 12 to 14, Lawford 39,496-498. 

elief of —System explained, Humphries 2838-46 ; 
Thackeray 3712-17 3 Whitman 3843-48, 3995-4004; 
Long 4088-91 ; Pope 4475-82; Francis 6798-6800; 
Brock 9073-75 ; Hand 10,792-793; Goodwyn 12,946- 
956, 13,049-56 ; Aldroyd 14,595-603 ; Goodier 14,782- 
791; Jackson 15,815-819 ; Hewitt 17,604—608; Robison 
19,667-684 ; Christison 21,479-483, 21,615-621; Reid 
23,250-251; Robb 23,692-695; Mitchell 36,302-308 ; 
Mahon 36,463-475. ‘The Great Western’ Railway keep 
a large number of relief signalmen, Grierson 32,750; 
Graham 34,059-63. 

Men in the eight hours’ boxes taking other employment 
when off duty.—Instances of same on the, London and 
North-western Railway cited, Corns 14,525-540. Wit- 
ness has not himself known of such cases, but has heard 
of them in conversation, Jackson 17,913-916. Has 
known of such cases and has cautioned men who have 
unfitted themselves for duty in their hours of rest, 
Christison 21,456-462, 21,475-478. The following wit- 
nesses state that no instance of same has ever come to 
their knowledge, Taylor 7042; Brazendale 19,530-542 ; 
Robb 23,688. Not permitted on the Great Western 
Railway, Grierson 32,743-745. 

Found asleep in their boxes.—Experience as to, Corns 
14,553-558, 14,577-584. Witness instances cases where 
he has found the distant signal. against him and the 


signalman asleep in his cabin, Waine 19,180-197. Not. 


infrequent on the North-eastern Railway, Christison 
21,564-570, 21,574-580.. The following witnesses have 
found signalmen asleep in their cabins, Johnson, Jope, 
Armstrong, 23,526-533. Has-heard of cases happening 
three or four years ago, but no instance of same has ever 
come to his knowledge, Mathieson 26,210-216, In 
Witmess’s experience as inspector such a case has never 
happened, Burt 34,889-891. 

Regulations forbidding smoking, how observed.—Not 
allowed, but occasionally practised, Whitman 3853-58 ; 
Wigg 4386-89.- No rule against it on Great Western 
Railway, but witness has never seen a signalman smoking 
in his box, Peach 6283-84. Not allowed on the North 
London, is occasionally done, does not think it interferes 
with their attention to signals, Parker 6695-99. Not 
sanctioned on the Midland Railway, has seen it occa- 
‘sionally, Taylor 7096-7100. 

Register of Trains — Contributes in an indirect manner 
to the public safety ; it is a record that the man is at his 
work, keeps to his post, and is attentive to his duties, 
Rich 1857-€5. Very valuable as a means of ascertaining 
what has been done, what signals have been given, and 
the time at which they were given, Allport 31,606-608. 
At Willesden, Long 4220-28. No register kept at 
Reading, Wigg 4341-45. At Slough, Pope 4426-28 ; 
Hart 5657-59, 5663-64. On the Metropolitan Railway, 
Brock 8990-99, 9004-12. At Sheffield, Hizl/ 11,674-677. 
At Stockport, Goodier 14,917-921. At Guide Bridge, 
Hewitt 17,588-590. 

Telegram slips.—When trains-are running out of their 
course the signalmen are advised by means of same, 
Humphries 2749-66, 2776-83. 

Inspection of —Should certainly like to see better inspec- 
tors of ‘signalmen, men more conversant with the daily 
working of the sienalmen, Tyler 2221-26. System of, at 
Bletchley, Humphries 2726-28, 2831-35. At Cambridge, 
Kimm 3552-68. On the North London Railway, Whit- 
man 3929-37. At Reading, Wigg 4390-96. At Slough, 
Hart 5634-49. At Stratford, Francis 6783-91. At 
Kentish Town, Taylor 7090-91. At Liverpool Street, 
(G.E.R.), Kettle 8197-8205. On the Metropolitan line, 
Brock 8896-8901. At Basingstoke, Gardiner 9492-9510. 
On the North Staffordshire Railway, duties of an in- 
spector described, Bradshaw 11,018-34, 11,105-120, 
At Sheffield, Hi/7 11,570-575. At Adderley Park near 
Birmingham, .. oodwyn 13,035-45. At Ordsall Lane, 
midnight visits after 12 at night, Jones 14,282, On the 
London and North-western Railway (N.E. dist.), Corns 
14,566-569. At, Stockport, Goodier 14,811-816, 14,910- 
916. At Victoria Station, Manchester, Jackson 15,836- 
848. At Morpeth, Robison 19,687-695, 19,801-810. On 
the, North-eastern Railway, Christison 21,484-491, 
21,525-545, © On the Caledonian Railway, Reid 23,216- 
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234, At Kilmarnock, Hyslap,.26,155-158. States the 
qualifications necessary for an. inspector on the London 
and North-western Railway, Findlay 30,585-590. States 
that the appointments of inspectors are made by fa- 
vouritism (the greatest evil on the railway); believes that 
there is only one inspector on the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway that understand the working of Saxby’s patent 
or ever worked the block signals before he was made 
inspector. If any of these inspectors were sent into a 
box where these signals are worked they would be found 
incompetent, they could not work them, Needs 34,371- 
380. The inspectors on the Bristol and Exeter Railway 
have, as a rule, been signalmen themselves, Walton 
34,756-761, 

Irregular signalling.—Witness refers to the numerous 
cases of, Corns 14,570. Instances several cases of acci- 
dents arising from same, ib. 16,235-363, 16,397—409, 
16,414-424. No serious cases of at Guide Bridge during 
the last nine years; witness has had occasion to call 
the attention of station-masters to slight irregularities, 
Hewitt 17,463-480, 17,487-495. Witness has frequently 
reported cases where he has saved collisions or had very 
narrow escapes from collisions through the irregular 
working of signals; instances cases, Waine 19,156-164, 
19,166-179. Complains that the signals are neither 
worked promptly nor well, this especially the case on 
the road between Barnsley Junction and Sheffield, 
Crook 19,287-30€, 19,325-333. Refers. to mistakes 
made at block signals, Appleby 20,433-437. Occasion- 
ally reports are received from signalmen of irregular 
working in the box next to them, Christison 21,642-648. 
Signals reported by drivers on the Caledonian Railway, 
Hodge 27,560-563. Has occasionally had to fine signal- 
men; they make mistakes sometimes, but not frequently, 
Findlay 31,614. Instances a recent case of irregular 
signalling on the Great Eastern Railway between Cam- 
bridge and Waterbeach, Morley 41,505-514. 

General evidence of.—Kentish Town, Thackeray 3569- 
812. Broad Street, Whitman 3813-4034. Willesden, 
Long 4035-4238. Reading, Wigg 4239-4396. Slough, 
Pope 4397-4553. Liverpool Street (G.E.R.), Kettle 
8150-8344. Metropolitan Railway, Brock 8788-9134 ; 
Coldicott 9135-9332. At Stalybridge, Aldroyd 14,586- 
724. At Stockport, Goodier 14,725-921. On the Taff 
Vale Railway, Read 33,735-781. On the Great Western 
Railway, Chidgey 34,303-329. On the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway, Needs 34,330-412. On the Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford, Wilson 35,849-912. On the 
Northern Railway of Ireland, Stephens 36,418-431. On 
the Great Southern and Western of Ireland, Wilson 
37,260-293. Onthe Cork and Bandon, Sullivan 37,765- 
795.’ On the Cork, Blackrock, and Passage, Barry 
38,464478. On the Belfast and Northern Counties, 
Macaually 38,812-849. 


ENGINE DRIVERS AND FIREMEN, 


Making up lost time-—No instructions as to, in the 
Great Western book of rules; it is a matter. entirely dis- 
cretionary with the drivers, Hall’ 8419-20, 8456-59. 
Instructions are never given to a driver to make up lost 
time, Bradshaw 11,072-74. On the North British Rail- 
way it is left to the driver’s discretion, it is allowed 
slightly by their rules ; it is very seldom that drivers pick 
up any lost time, Culver 24,135-137. Allowed on the 
Highland Railway provided the speed does not exceed 
50 miles an hour; very seldom done, Johnson 26,469-477. 

Number of. —On the North-eastern Railway, 1130. 

Inattention to and neglect of signals—Witness states 
that one or two cases of same happen in the northern 
division of the Midland Railway every month; refers 
to several cases which have come under his notice, Downes 
12,873-885. In-the year 1874, on the London and 
North-western, the number dismissed for neglect of 
signals 19, the number fined 194, Findlay 30,607. A 
great cause of railway accidents, 2b. 30,818-819, 30,837- 
838, 

Attention distracted from engine owing to the number 
of signals —Experience of drivers, Armstrong 23,351, 
93,355-358 ; Hodge 27,542-546; Appleby 20,199-200 ; 
Cairns 20,539-546. Witness does not consider that the 
number of signals prevents the driver giving full attention 
to his boiler and his work on the engine, Hanbury 
12,503. Has not found in his experience that the atten- 
tion required by the number of signals renders it difficult 
for the driver to keep his eye upon the gauges: of the 
steam and water, Downes 12,914. Thinks that the ten- 
dency ‘of railway companies and of the inventors has 
been to over signal rather than to confine themselves to 
what might be really necessary, Findlay 30,815. Does not 
consider this to be a difficulty, Al/port 31,598-601. 
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Engine houses (shelter for drivers.)—Description of, on 
the Great sense Railway, Manston 5166-86. On the 
London and North-western Railway, Waine 19,209-214. 
On the Great North of Scotland Railway there is no 
shelter for drivers, Patterson 27,025-27. , 

Whistle not heard by guards.—States the great diffi- 
culty he has experienced when running fast. passenger 
trains to attract the guard’s attention by his whistle, 
refers to an instance of same, Matthews 10,064-90. It is 
acknowledged by all guards that it is very difficult to 
hear the engine whistle, ib. 10,149-159. Has never 
noticed, when riding on an engine, that the driver has 
whistled for the break and the guard failed to respond, 
Hanbury 12,134-139. States that at times it is impossible 
to hear the whistle, ib. 12,347-353. Ifitis very windy, 
and the wind in the wrong direction, it is impossible to 
hear the whistle, Fitchett 15,012-14. States that it is a 
notorious fact in the service that the ordinary whistle 
cannot be heard five or six coaches back, Waine 18,951— 
959. Has known the whistle fail to be heard in conse- 
quence of wind or weather, Appleby 20,425; Gray 
24,409-412; Johnson 26,399-401; Brantingham 28,074— 
80. It depends upon the length of the train and 
state of the weather, sometimes witness is not able to hear 
it, Brown 20,873-875; Goodyear 28,185-186; Bailey 
29,258-260. If the train is composed of more than six 
carriages and a van, it is amere chance if the guard hears 
the whistle, Frood 23,010-13. Attributes the fact of the 
whistle not being heard to the closed van in which the 
guard sits, Weston 24,922-927. Has always had the whistle 
immediately responded to, Bradford 27,650-654. Is con- 
fident he has not always heard the whistle, Hodson 
27,814-819. Would not hear it if riding in the rear van 
of along train, Bradley 27,968-972. wel Bg 

Suggested that drivers be kept on shorter circuits.—Is 
in favour of breaking up the line into shorter lengths ; 
does not believe that drivers can be thoroughly conver- 
sant with the road, signals, &c., when running 100 miles; 
vefers to the: Fife line, and points to the safety of its 
working, Smith 25,695-703 ; 25,719-730. : 

Premiums for good conduct and a low consumption of 

uel.—Explanation of, on the Midland Railway, Hanbury 
12,243-453. Has received a premium for some years of 
102. a year for good conduct, that is to say, no report 
against him for the year (Great Western Railway), 
Shipway 5511-13. ) 

General evidence of.—Great Eastern Railway, Bull 
4554-4930; Manston 4931-5306. Great Western Railway, 
Shipway 5307-5587; Hall 8345-8630; Turner 8631- 
8787. London and North-western Railway, Smith 7269- 
7631. Cheetwood 15,072-347. Midland Railway, Blake 
7632-7964 ; Hunt 7965-8149. London and South-west- 
ern Railway, Carey 9730-9936. North-eastern Railway, 
Appleby 20,115-479; Cairns 20,480-721. Caledonian 
Railway, Armstrong, Johnson, and Jope 23,332-558 ; 
Hodge 27,411-598. North British Railway, Gray 24,157— 
528; Riddick 24,812-880. Glasgow and South-western 
Railway, James and John Kear 25,890-26,051. High- 
land. Railway, Johnson 26,239-588. Great North. of 
Scotland Railway, Howie 26,852-954 ; Paterson 26,955- 
27,027. Great Northern Railway, Bradford 27,600-878. 
London, Chatham, and Dover, Brantingham 28,032—150. 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, Harland 
29,029-97. Raymney Railway, Bridgman 33,933-34,052. 
Bristol and Exeter Railway, Tucker 34,413-511. Taff 
Vale Railway, Thomas 34,981-35,076 ; Morgan 35,077- 
130 ; Phillips 35,131-206. Dublin, Wicklow, and Wex- 
ford Railway, Wheeler 35,760-797. Northern Railway of 
Treland, Harborn 36,332-394. Midland Great Western 
of Ireland, Esplin 36,504-583 ; Carroll 36,584-663. Great 
Southern and Western of Ireland, Ryan and Gorman 
37,215-240 ; Cumming 37,241-259 ; O’ Grady 37,3)5-332 ; 
Macdonough 37,348-402; Callaghan 37,614-654a, Cork 
and Bandon Railway, MacNamara 37,824-848. Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway, Heron 38,022-106. Cork and 
Macroom Railway, Rattray 38,312-335. West Cork 
Railway, Maclennan 38,358-382. Cork, Blackrock, and. 
Passage Railway, Linahan 38,452-463. Belfast and 
County Down Railway, McDoon 38,537-608. Belfast 
and Northern Counties Railway, Palmer 38,897-947. 
Ulster Railway, Hardstaff 39,226-270; Morley 41,490- 
531; Guest 42,569-644; Precious 41,645-722; Hillier 
41,723-763 ; Boutell 41,764-782; Barnes 41,783-819 ; 
Holroyd 41,820-849. Crisp 41,850-900; Smith 41,901- 
934; Annis 41,935-985. Great Eastern Railway, Almond 


‘41,136-187; Tait42,188-217 ; Overton 42,257-275; Smart 


42,276-306 ; Watson 42,307-320 ; Manston 42,321-380 ; 
Linch 42,381-502 ; Kemp and Joslin 42,503-611. 

Engine drivers who have left the service.—Late of the 
Great Western Matthews, 9937-10,281, Late of the 
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‘London and North-western, Waine 18,895-19,243, Late 
of the North British, Weston 24,881-25,140, 


FIREMEN. 


A certified fireman’s wages 4s. 6d.a day. The fire- 
man certificate is given by the foreman, and is to the 
effect that he is capable of taking charge of the engine if 
he is required to do so. Drivers are promoted from fire- 
men ; fitters not qualified to become drivers, Bull 4894— 
96, 4904-5. Class of men improved very much of Jate 
years, they mostly come from the cleaners, are taken as 
firemen at the age of 21, Shipway 5519-25. Has always 
had good firemen; as a rule firemen stay with one 
engine-driver 12 months, Smith 7581-83. They are 
promoted, first to turners, then to drivers, then start 
with pilot. engines, then goods, then slow passengers, till 
they get up to No. 1 trains, 7b. 7586. A good class of 
men; a man would be firing three’ years before he would 
join witness on the express, and would then stay with 
him three years before being promoted, Carey 9900-2. 
Has never known a case of a fireman being taken on 
an emergency to run a train; from firing he would go 
to shunting, then to branch trains, ib. 9929-34. Fire- 
men are not supposed to do any portion of the engine- 
driver’s duty ; the driver is held entirely responsible ; he 
must attend to his boiler in addition to keeping a sharp 
look-out for signals, Hanbury 12,499-502, 12,515-516. 
Their duties, promotion, &c. explained, Cheetwood 
15,260-273, 15,278-280 ; Waine 19,110-137, 19,154. 
When the signals are thick witness is accustomed to 
leave the fireman to attend to the boiler and injector, 
Appleby 20,199-200. Are always examined by the fore- 
men before being appointed drivers; their duties ex- 
plained, ib, 20,202-203, 20,220-235. Class of men not 
so good as formerly ; is satisfied with the one at present 
working with him, Armstrong 23,510-511, 23,514. Con- 
siders that the firemen, as a class ,are as good as ever 
they were, Jope 23,513; Gray 24,306-314; Kear 25,946- 
948 ; Hodge 27,565-570. vidence of, Taff Vale Rail- 
way, Morgan 23,207-290. Great Eastern Railway, Gather- 
eole 41,532-568 ; Cubberley 42,218-256. 


Srarron Masters. 


Witness complains of station-masters not possessing 
the proper amount of authority in their stations in order to 
enforce strict discipline, Rich 1637-38, 1653-67. Discre- 
tion allowed to station-masters, Rich 1755-61; Hum- 
phries 3176-82; Taylor 7234-35; Hart 5975-84; 
Grierson 31,845. 

Stations with only a station-master in charge. —His 
duties, &c. explained, Hargraves 17,152-176. Com- 
plains that at many stations there is only a station-master 
and a youth, and that in most of these cases the signals 
are given in charge to the youth, Harford 18,267-278, 
On the Great Western Railway there are seven of these 
stations out of 75; nature of duties described, Graham 
34,064-73. States that at these stations the station- 
masters are very rarely to be found, Scott 34,535-540, 

General ‘evidence of. — On the London and North- 
western Railway. — Bletchley, Humphries 2700-3216. 
London Road, Manchester, Mason 14,170-270. Ordsall 
Lane, Jones 14,271-356. Stockport, Webster 14,357— 
521. Huddersfield, Roberts 15,879-16,174, Great 
Eastern Railway.—Cambridge, Kimm 3217-8568, 42,663 
—696. Stratford, Francis 6727-7016: Great Western 
Railway.—Slough, Hart 5587-5990, 6703-26. Reading, 
Peach 5991-6341. South-eastern Railway. — Redhill 
Junction, Nash 6342-6547. North London Railway.— 
Camden Town, Parker 6548-6702. London and South- 
western Railway.—Basingstoke, Gardiner 9333-9725. 
Midland Railway.—Kentish Town, Taylor 7017-7268. 


Nottingham, Wharton 10,481-753. Trent Junction, 


Luty 11,872-12,080, 12,285-307. North Staffordshire 
Railway. —Stoke-upon-Trent, Hand  10,754-11,017. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. — Victoria Station, 
Manchester, J. Jackson 15,667-887. Manchester, Shefield, 
and Lincoln Ratlway.—New Holland, Hargraves 17,013— 
333. Sheffield (Goods Agent), W. Jackson 17,753-18,031. 
North-eastern Railway..—Morpeth, Robison 19,643-20,114. 
Newcastle, Dove 21,260-447. Carlisle, Preston 21,906- 
907. Caledonion Railway.—Carstairs, Cuthbert 22,760- 
827. Larbert, Baillie 22,828-956. Glasgow, Watt 24,529- 
561. North British. Railway.—Queen Street, Glasgow, 
Sutherland 23,592-673. Polmont, Smith 25;494-748. 
Glasgow and South-western Railway. — Kilmarnock, 
Hyslap 26,101—238. Highland Railway.—Boat of Garten, 
Shaw 26,589-851. Great North of Scotland Railway.— 
Keith, Masson 27,028-241. Dyce, Stewart 27,242-410, 
Northern Railway of Ireland—Clones, Mitchell 36,292- 
331, Cork and Bandon Railway.—Cork, Welch 37,914- 
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935. Belfast and County Down Railway. — Belfast, 
| Campbell 38,721-754. 


GuArps, BREAKSMEN, AND SHUNTERS. 


Responsibility of guards.—Discussion as to the divided 
responsibility of guards and drivers, Rich 1646-55. 

Scarcity of, and difficulty experienced in procuring a 
suitable class of men.—Witness states that the guards 
are worked up from platform porters; there is great 
difficulty in getting good men; the class of men now in 
the service not so good as formerly, Hand 10,944-946, 
10,975-980. States that the men are leaving the service 
almost every week; they complain that they are not paid 
for the amount of work they are required to perform, and 
the responsibility attending it; difficulty in finding men 
to fill their places, especially with regard to shunters and 
breaksmen, Jones 14,320-329. Refers to men leaving 
one company’s service for that of another; states that 
formerly there was an arrangement between the com- 
panies to prevent this, but, owing to the great scarcity of, 
and difficulty in getting experienced men, it is not acted 
up to now; difficulty experienced in getting a good class 
of men for shunters, Barlow 15,495-499, 2b, 14,345-350, 
Very difficult to get suitable men to act as guards, Jackson 
17,687-690, 17,209. ; 

Employment of incompetent and inexperienced men.— 
Witness refers to breaksmen running with trains who, 
in his opinion, are not competent for their duties, Barlow 
15,508-525. At Guide Bridge witness acknowledges 
that occasionally a shunter is sent out as a guard on a 
branch line; he has noticed with the Midland traffic 
that very young porters have been in charge of trains as 
guards, and with the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Company’s trains he has had to complain of young 
men with not sufficient experience being in charge as 
guards, Hewitt 17,512-537, 17,611-612, 17,626-632. Has 
heard casual remarks made by others as to the ineffi- 
ciency of some of the guards of special trains; has no 
personal knowledge of same, W. Jackson 17,835-8389, 
Refers to the case of an inefficient man who was ordered 
out as guard of a train; he had only been in the service 
seven days, employed as a shunter, Cordwell 18,373-388, 
18,392-393. When he has complained of inefficient men 
being appointed to conduct the working of the traffic 
he has been censured by those over him, the station- 
masters and others, ib. 18,389, 18,394. States that at 
Whitsuntide, 1872, he was sent up as head guard with 
a train of empty coaches from Longsight to London, the 
second guard being a clerk out of the office, himself 
knowing nothing of the road, and the clerk being prac- 
tically useless to him; the circumstances of the journey 
detailed, id. 18,395-452; Findlay 30,930-931. Details 
the circumstances of a man sent to Longsight as a porter, 
the man had no experience, and knew nothing of railway 
work, but was appointed by the station-master guard of 
a pilot between Longsight and Ardwick; on the third 
day he met with a serious accident, Cordwell, 18,502-559. 
Witness has known many instances of men having only 
a few days’ experience being sent out in charge of a 
train, ib. 18,561-571. Platelayers occasionally employed 
as guards, their qualifications for the duties; promotion 
of shunters to be guards, 7b. 18,583 599. The men 
coming into the railway service at the present day are 
of a lower class than those enrolled 10 or 12 years ago, 
ib. 18,608-609. States that the practice of sending 
out inexperienced guards is a growing evil, the drivers 
are loud in their eXpressions of disapproval of it; is 
decidedly of opinion that the guards are of an inferior 
class to what they were 8 or 10 years ago, many 
of them mere lads just taken into the service of the 
company, Waine 19,216-242. States that goods guards 
have had to be made, in many instances, in rather 
a short time, and they have been inexperienced men 
to deal with, men that have not always been so well 
up to the mark as has been desirable; in times of 
pressure have been obliged to take on green hands ; 
these remarks apply to the whole of the companies, 
Brazendale 19,567-573, 19,585-586. Complains of the bad 
system of getting men adopted by the London and North- 
western Railway ; they engage men who have never 
been with a train, and tell them to “ follow the engine ;” 
witness has himself seen, this winter, men who had never 
before been on a goods train in charge of trains running 
down from Ordsall Lane to Bolton, where there is a 
gradient of 1 in 65, Ackroyd 19,849-891. With regard 
to the efficiency of his fellow guards, witness believes 
that he is the only guard now in the service who has 
passed an examination for competency ; thinks that on 
every line in England men would be found who did not 
really know their, duties; refers to the inefficiency of 
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extra guards sent out in times of pressure, Crook 19,934— 
350, 19,372-381. The Caledonian Company are in the 
habit of putting a breaksman in charge of a train who 
as not been a month in the service ; he does not know 
how to apply his break, and has no conception of the 
road upon which he is travelling; there are a very large 
number of inexperienced men in this company’s service, 
Hodge 27,535-537. Witness acknowledges that the Lon- 
don and North-western Company were obliged during 
the fogs and bad weather of last December to send porters 
and shunters out as guards, Findlay 30,921-925, 30,930— 
931. Cites instance of a young man (20 or 21 years of 
age), now working as guard between Taunton and Bristol. 
who was appointed without any previous knowledge or 
experience of railway work, Scott 34,621-624. Men em- 
ployed as shunters without being taught their duty, ib. 
34,579-587. Refers to the case of a learner who was 
working with witness being ordered by an inspector to 
take charge of a train; witness refused to let him go, 
on the plea of his incompetence, and was reported 
In consequence; another similar case, in which a 
learner was sent in charge of a train from Leeds to 
Liverpool; this learner had just joined, and had never 
been out with a train in his life in any capacity, 
Simpson 35,467-474. Complains of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting through his work at Garston, 
owing to the employment there of boys, ib. 35,488-496. 
Witness has never in his experience sent out a porter in 
charge of a train; on rare occassions a train has not run 
for want of a guard, Jackson 16,980-17,003. On the 
Great Western Railway, it is at times necessary to send 
out in the capacity of guard a man who is not a guard, 
but great care is always taken that the man selected 
should fully understand the duties he is about to perform, 
Burt 34,880-881. On the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wex- 
ford Railway, porters are promoted to be guards ; witness 
would not employ a man as guard unless he had been 
from 6 to 10 years in the company’s service, Payne 
35,745. On the Midland Great Western of Ireland a 
staff of 12 or 14 trained guards are kept in reserve for 
special goods trains; has only sent out inexperienced 
men in one or two cases of great emergency during the 

last three years, Ward 36,946-949. 

Competent authority to cramine.—Suggests that before 
being appointed they should be examined by some com- 
petent authority, qualification for the authority to be 
experience of the work; states that the Midland Rail- 
way have adopted and the Great Northern Railway 
are adopting a plan of examination of servants by men 
well experienced in the service; thinks this ought to be 
earried cut on all railways, Cordwell 18,620-623. On 
the North-eastern Railway porters are promoted to be 
assistant guards, and their work is closely watched by the 
inspector attached to the superintendent’s office, who has 
generally been a guard; he forms his own conclusion as 
to their efficiency, Christison 21,792-795. 

Method of training men.—Explains system of qualifying 
men on the North-eastern Railway, Dove 21,383-389. 
On the Taff Vale Railway, Hurman 33,648, 33,650-651. 

Occupation of guards on their journey.— Length of time 
taken up in sorting parcels, &c. described, Seaton 7382- 
90, 7408-14 ; Carpenter 8513-24, 8539-46 ; Bradley 
27,957-965. Desirable that the parcels be taken away 
from the guard and « separate van be provided for them 
in charge of the parcels department; explains how they 
delay the trains at stations and occupy the guard’s time 
and attention during the journey, Brown 20,762-768, 
20,888-896. Is occupied with parcel traffic for the most 
part of the time he is on the road, Nelson 23,160-166., 
Describes the time usually occupied by guards in sorting 
luggage, parcels, &c. on the Great Western Railway, 
Grierson 33,022-33. > 

Guards going back to protect trains.—States that it is 
a difticult thing to get guards to go back 1,000 or 1,200 
yards, the distance according to the ordinary rules, Tyler 
2102-7. Rule that when a train is stopped at a block 
telegraph signal box, waiting “line clear,” there is no 
necessity for the guard to go back; this rule seems to 
provide that when they are properly under the protection 
of fixed signals the men need not go back to protect 
their trains, ib. 2111-22. If the train is drawn up 
within the distant signal, the guard goes back 800 yards 
to protect it. In witness’s experience the guard has 
always gone back the full distance; would have to 
wait for him from 7 te 10 minutes at times, Bull 4678— 
82; Manston 5097-5117. The rule on the Great Kastern 
Railway is as follows :—“ Whenever an accident occurs 
** to a train by which the line is obstructed the guard 
“ must immediately return back 800 yards to stop any 
“ engine or train following.” This precaution is also 
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cont. ; 
used when no accident occurs, but only that the train is 
stopped ; has never had n opportunity of testing whether 
a guard goes back the required distance, ib. 5119-25. 
Explains the system adopted on the Great Western Rail- 
way of the guard staying by the fog signal, the driver 
giving him a, signal when he is ready to go on and waiting 
for him at the next station, Shipway 5503-10. Witness 
cites an instance where acollision was saved by the guard 
coming back the proper distance to give warning, Smith 
7512-16. The following drivers have been stopped by 
guards of previous trains; have always received ample 
notice, Hunt 8002-4; Turner 8712-22, 8726-30; Cheet- 
wood 15,784-187; Appleby 20,242-245, 20,249-250 ; 
Cairns 20,640-646 ; Brown 20,836-839 ; Nelson 23,081— 
82. Has been stopped by guards of previous trains ; 
considers 800 yards hardly sufficient warning for a 
heavy luggage train, Fitchett 14,998-999. Has generally 
found the guard the fuil distance back, 1,000 yards, in 
some cases more, 2b. 15,042-44. The rule on the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway lays down 
the distance that the guard has to go back at 800 yards ; 
witness considers that this is not sufficient on a falling 
gradient, Harford 18,305-311, 19,382-386. In the 
event of the train breaking down, witness’s first duty 
would be to go back 1,000 yards and place fog signals 
on the line to protect it, Frood 23,049-55. 

Guard passing along the train while in motion.— Witness 
states that he could go along from one end of the train 
to the other, and has done it, but it is not safe, Hodson 
27,864-878 ; Bradley 27,991-995. On the continent the 
guard does not go along the carriages when the train is 
travelling at fullspeed, he picks out the slowest part of 
the journey, Ranoe 28,783-793. The Great Northern 
Railway discourage the: practice, it is very dangerous ; 
on the continental lines, men are very frequently injured 
from that cause, Oakley 33,181-188. 

Vans not properly equipped—Rule 115 of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway states that a 
guard must have time, book, lever, tail rope, &c.; in 
witness’s experience not one guard in 50 has half the 
things enumerated in this rule, Harford 18,083-10, 
18,358-364. States the difficulty as to the equipment 
of the vans; refers to an instance in which he refused to 
take out a van which had absolutely no tools in it, for 
which refusal he was suspended for three days; it isa 
frequent occurrence for vans to have no equipment. 


. Simpson 35,369-386, 


Guards signing on and off book, and journal.— Witnesses 
produce same, showing the extra time made by guards. 
Jackson 17,636-666, 17,678-680, 17,691-697, 17,707-708, 
17,723-730; Harford 18,050-63 ; 
Bradley 27,894-907. 

Harbour Guards——Explains duties of, and length of 
hours, McGovern 25,197-319 ; Grant 25,410-442. 


PorTERS. 

Hours employed and course of duty.—At Bletchley, 
Humphries 3014-21. Slough, Hart 5958-68.  Strat- 
ford, Francis 6887-93. Kentish Town, Taylor 7046-55. 
Nottingham, Wharton 10,502-504. Manchester, extra 
hours at holiday season, J. Jackson 15,820-827, Hud- 
dersfield, Roberts 16,002-7. Caledonian Railway, 
Gilmour 22,000-47. 


Fees given to.—Rule 5 of the Great Eastern Railway . 


prohibits any man receiving fee or reward ; witness is fully 
aware that porters do habitually receive tips, but so long 
as it does not run into an abuse he winks at it, Francis 
7014-16. Considers that the practice of giving gratuities 
to porters is carried out toa greater extent than it ought 
tobe; the rule of the Midland Railway is that none are to 
be received ; is of opinion that the practice does harm, but 
knows of no way of repressing it, except making it a bye- 
law that the passenger offering a gratuity shall be subject 
to a fine, Wharton 10,733-745. Gratuities from passen- 
gers keeps the men to their posts; could not find men to 
do the work at 17s. 6d. per week if it were not for what 


they received from passengers, Webster 14,498-499, © 


14,509. In witness’s experience not an evil, J. Jackson 
15,867-868. Has no means of estimating the amount of ; 
gratuities are not accepted in witness’s presence, and 
as to the amount they naturally keep that to themselves, 
Roberts 15,989-991.- Has nothing to complain of in the 
way of impairing discipline, and is of opinion ‘that the 
gratuities they receive are but small, Robison 19,743-744, 
19,889-896. Has never found any difficulty in getting 
men to do duty which does not place them in immediate 
contact with passengers so as to deprive them of the 
chance of fees, Christison 21,797, 21,800-802. Has ex- 
perienced some difficulty in this respect, Sutherland 


23,603. In his experience as.guard has experienced great 
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_ Mason 14,249-250. 


. been promoted from porters ; if worthy of being promoted 


Crook 19,256-265 ; 


inconvenience from porters on the platform not attend- 
ing to all the carriages but picking out those where they 
thought they would get paid, Nelson 23,192-196. The 
practice is connived at on the Cork and Bandon Railway, 
Weich 37,932-938. Witness regards the presents made 
by passengers. as a portion of his wages; if they were 
stopped he would immediately leave the service, because 
he could not live on his wages, 14s. a week, Murphy 
37,344-339, ‘ 

Promotion of.—As far as possible porters are promoted 
to better situations in preference to bringing in new hands, 
At New Hollands, porters have a 
yood chance of being promoted to guards, Hargraves 
17,211, 17,259-263, . At Larbert all the signalmen have 


to any place of trust they are promoted in turn, Baillie 
22,885-886. At Glasgow porters come on at 18s. a week, 
they rise to 19s., and if qualified are appoined guards ; 
witness states that. this is not sufficient to retain them 
in the service,, Sutherland 23,666-—668. 

Deterioration of porters as a class ——Witness is con- 
fident that there is a great deterioration in the class of 
men who tender for the position of railway servants ; 
attributes this in part. to the smallness of pay, and also 
to their late hours, Taylor 7158-71. Cannot get such 
good men as formerly, Hand 10,955. Difficult matter to 

et good respectable men at 17s. 6d. per week, Roberts 
15,983-988, 15,992. Refers to. failure of duty from in- 
efficiency, they will not have discipline enforced upon 
them because they do not value their position, 1b. 15;995- 
999, States that the vacancies which occur are applied 
for by a very inferior class of men, and that the good 
men are tempted away by the ‘higher wages in the neigh- 
bourhood* refers to the inefficiency of porters delaying 
the trains, 7b. 16,013-35, 16,052-60, 16,086-91, 16,094— 
102, 16,105, The class of men now employed will not 
do the same amount of work as was formerly done, 
Hewitt 17,499-509. Class of men not so good or in- 
telligent as in former days, Robison 19,740-742. Cannot 
complain of the class of men, Smith 25,714a. : 


AccipENTs To Rathway SERVANTS. 


A certain amount of danger in their employment, which 
always must exist in dealing with such large and heavy 
bodies running at a high speed; but, excepting flyshunting 
and running along the trains to put down breaks, witness 
is not aware of any particular danger that they are subject 
to if they are careful in observing the rules made for their 
safety, Rich'1981-82. Witness refers to the large number 
of fatal and other accidents which occur during shunting 
operationsin 1873, 187 killed: and 317 injured; thinks 
that these accidents are due in a great measure to the 
ments own want of caution, and in some cases to the 
want of accommodation at stations, obliging them to get 
through their work in a hurried and dangerous manner, 
Tyler 2415-17, 2420. Refers to accidents in the 
return which can not be classed as accidents specially 
arising upon railways, such as “loading and unloading 
goods,” “working at cranes,” “falling off ladders, 
© scaffolds, and platforms,” 7b..2423-27. To accidents 
“ while walking along the line home, or to work” 66 
killed, 23 injured in 1873. Cannot suggest any pre- 
caution to avdéid this class of accidents; refers to accidents 
of this clasp at Stoke Station, 7.2428-29 ; Snape 11,282- 
287. To accidents “whilst working on the permanent 
“ way or at sidings,” 107 killed, 79 injured in 1873. 
thinks that these accidents aré more easily preventible 
than any of the others; it is very easy when gangs of 
men are working in dangerous situations to have one 
one of the party to look out, this is carried out in the 
Paddington Yard of the Great Western Railway with 
very good effect, Tyler 2434-39. To accidents from 
getting between the buffers to couple waggons, ibe 
2449-63. At Stratford the majority of these accidents 
occur with the goods traffic ; accidents averaged 
about 20 in the three years, including about seven 
fatal cases, gives specimen casts: one to a fireman, 
another to a shunting guard, next to a yard foreman, 
next to a railway police constable, then to an acting 
guard, and last to a passenger guard; most accidents 
occur through getting on or between trucks in motion, 
which is done to save time when shunting, though not 
necessary ; fly shunting is a risky operation, but no bad 
accident has lately occurred from it, though years ago a 
man was killed in performing it; it is discouraged, and 
never allowed in the case of passenger carriages, Fran- 
cis 6894-6960. Inthe Toton Yard there have been 10 
fatal cases within the last four years, Carlisle 10,326-334. 
Considers that the most dangerous work and the most 
liable to accidents is the distributing of trucks in the 
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yard, Snape 11,281. Casualties in Nottingham yard 
whilst shunting, Weston 11,426-437, 11,485-486. At 
Chaddesden Sidings, Watson 11,708-720. At Guide 
Bridge (London and North-western yard), only one 
accident in four years, a yardsmen found killed on 
the siding, cause unknown, Barlow 15,358-368. At 
Stockport witness was knocked down by some coaches 
coming up the wrong line and had his arm taken off, 
tb. 15,371-372. Refers to accidents in the Manchester 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Yard at Guide Bridge, id. 
15,405-408. Considers that the general cause of acci- 
dents in goods yards are (1) the practice of men jumping 
on to the waggons which they are going to unhook, in 
the performance of what is generally termed fly shunt- 
ing, a very dangerous practice, (2) giving a signal for 
the driver to come back and then creeping under while 
the waggon is moving, 2b. 15,417-421. Atthe Victoria 
Station, Manchester, fatal accidents have occurred 
with porters; describes the nature of the last accident; 
also accidents to men in shunting carriages for mar- 
shallmg train@, Jackson 15,702-721. In the Bolton 
Yard accidents very rare, a platelayer was knocked down 
and killed some 10 months back anda guard was killed 
some years ago, Rothwell 16,197-202. Total number 


of accidents in the years 1872, 1873, 1874, in the Lan- 


cashire and Yorkshire Yard, Oldham Road, Manchester 
about 194 ofall descriptions ; in 1872, 65; 1873, 57; 1874, 


' 72; of this number 71 were ordinary accidents of porters , 


on the stage and in the goods yard, 31 were accidents to 
carters, cart boys, &c., 13 from. persons being knocked 
down by horses, &c., 28 accidents to guards, hurt by wag- 
gons, coupling up, &c. 13, 38 accidents whilst working 
capstan machinery, J. Jackson 16,809-888. The total 
number of accidents in the northern division of the North- 
eastern Railway during the year 1874 was 126, including 18 
fatal cases, Dove 21,283-293. Describes accidents at Forth 
Station during the 12 months of 1874, 10 guards injured, 
41 porters (3 fatal), 3 foremen (1 fatal), 7b, 21,294-329. 
States that the common causes of accidents to the men 
in the Caledonian Yard, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, are 
falling off waggons and getting run over, falling among 
wheels and getting run over, having their fingers nipped, 
Easton 22,309-314. States the general cause of accidents 
and casualties that happen among the men in the goods 
warehouses and yards, Johnson 22,335-422. States par- 
ticulars of accidents happening’ to three goods guards of 
the North British Railway, Rob 23,714-718. Fatal ac- 
cident to a ticket collector at the station, 7b. 23,719—725. 
Sighthill Station, Glasgow, the principal goods station 
of the North British Railway, number of staff 109; 
casualties in 1874, one man injured, Robertson 23,820- 
833. Casualties in the locomotive department of the 
North British Railway, Culver 24,025-30. Fatal accident 
to a breaksman at Greenock’ Station while uncoupling, 
Ramage 24,675-701. Accidents on the permanent wa 
South-eastern Railway, Liptrott 28,345-350, 28,37 1-386. 
Accidents on the permanent way, Brighton Railway, 
‘Perry 28,505-522. Accidents on the permanent way 
North London Railway, Butler 28,607-608. Accidents 
to platelayers on the Metropolitan Railway, Lawrence 
28,662-684. 


REFRESHMENT ROOMS: 


Witness suggests that railway servants shouldbe pro- 
hibited from entering, Tyler 2561-64. Rules of com-~ 
panies prohibiting their servants entering, and means 
taken to enforce them, Humphreys 3028-34; Nash 
6416-21 ; Francis 6850; Gardiner, 9704; Wharton 
10,539-541 ; Hand 10,984-994; Bradshaw 11,147-149; 
Duty 11,977-978; ’ Mason | 14,238-239 ; Hargraves 
17,226: Christison 21,829-830; Sutherland 23,605-606 ; 
Hyslop 26,125-127 ; Allport 31,632-635; Grierson 
31,968-971; Knight 32,419-420; Graham 34,086-087 ; 
Lindsley 34,665-666; Pearson 34,688; Burt 34,872. 
A gréat curse to any railway station with regard to the 
staff, Hart 5945. Are under the control of the station 


master, Peach 6116-19. Staff very much changed in 


‘consequence of irregular habits at stations having them, 


Christison 21,286. Cause delays at stations, Nelson 
23,190.  Discouragement of, except at junction and 
large stations; not desirable at intermediate stations, 
Allport 31,637. Public not admitted except from 
station platform, 7d. 31,633-634. Substantial refresh- 
ment given to railway servants at reduced prices on the 
Great Western Railway, Grierson 31,968. Not expedient 
for the railway company to part with the control’ of, 
for many years, 7b. 31,975. Discussion as to the desir- 
ability of prohibiting by law the tenants of, serving 
intoxicating liquors to railway servants, 7b. 31,922-929, 
As to making it a pénal offence for passengers to offer 


wr 


’ reasons, Yolland 526-28, 536-59. 
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drink to railway servants, Grierson 32,000 and 32,009- 
012; Knight 32,422-423. 'Terms upon which the tenant 
holds, Knight 32,413-417. At several, spirits are pro- 
hibited to be sold, Knight 32,429. Evidence concerning 
refreshment rooms at, Bletchley, Humphreys 2964-74, 
2981-88; Blisworth, 2b. 3005-09; Cambridge, Kimm 
3311-14; Reading, Peach 6080-99, 6116-29, 6156; Trent, 
Luty 12,002-005 ; Victoria, Manchester, Jackson 15,724- 
729 ; New Holland, Hargraves 17,212-219 ; Sheffield, W. 
Jackson 19,893-897 ; Carstairs, Cuthbert 22,768-775 ; 
on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 
Bailey 29,200-207, 29,220-224; Victoria, London, 
Knight 32,435-443, 32,449-454; London Bridge, 2b. 
32,444-446. 


PAsseENGERS T'REATING RatLWwAy SERVANTS. 


Witness has seen it done repeatedly, and suggests 
that it should be prohibited by a penalty, Humphreys 
3044-53. Instances of guards being found the worse 
for liquorand unfit for duty through treating, Kimm 3337; 
Christison 21,836. Happens generally at the principal 
stations and junctions where the refreshment rooms are, 
Bradshaw 11,146; Cairns 20,699-700. Class of people 
who do so, Hargraves 17,236-249, Engine-drivers and 
firemen very rarely tempted, Hart 5955-56; Appleby 
20,447. Commercial travellers in the habit of treating 
railway servants, Cuthbert 22,802-803; Gray 24,458- 
460. More general at excursion times, but is a growing 
evil, Harland 29,073-075. Dyrunkenness among the staff 
arising from, Allport 31,631. 


ROLLING STOCK AND ESTABLISHMENT: 


Powers of Board of Trade in regard to, Yolland 12-18, 
153-67, 910-52. The word ,“‘ establishment” has refe- 
rence more to the question of rolling stock as contra- 
distinguished from other words which relate to permanent 
way and works on the line, 2b. 110,217. Imperfections of 
construction of rolling stock, one cause of railway accidents, 
refers more especially to wheels, tyres, and couplings, 2b. 
304-14, 335-38, 474-77 ; Tyler 2046-52. Asarule, very 
few accidents from this cause, Hutchinson 1267 ; Rich 
1589-90. Considers that the bad condition of the rolling 
stock cannot be classed as a cause of accidents. With the 
exception of the mode of fastening the tyres and couplings, 
witness thinks there is little to complain of as regards the 
condition of the rolling stock, Yolland 315-16. 


ENGINES. 


Overloading.—Is of opinionthat the number of carriages 
waggons, &c. ina train should be in every case limited to 
the load that an engine can safely deal with, Yolland 
534-35, 561-63. One of the most frequent causes of delay 
is that the engine cannot draw the train, Rich 1670-:74, 
1777. States that locomotive superintendents may, in 
theory, fix the load for every distinct class of engine, and 
adapt that load to the number of carriages to be taken with 
reference to the line and the gradients over it; but it is 
not carried out in practice ; refers to a train of 144 waggons 
being sent over a line with steep incline, 7d. 1710, 1718-21. 
The whole of the principal companies have rules for fixing 
the loads, but in witness’s opinion those loads are fixed 
with an insufficient margin and are often exceeded ; refers 
to the Taff Vale and the London and North-western 
Railway, 76. 1731-49. States that the engines get very 
much overloaded in the busy seasons. Used to run with 
16 carriages regularly in the summer months; considers 
this to bea very objectionable practice, tending to the 
insecurity of the public and the delay of the traffic, 
Matthews 10,185-192. 

Overloadiug on heavy gradients.— Witness states the spe- 
cial arrangements made by the Taff Vale Railway for 
working their heavy gradients, Hurman 33,605-607, 
33,611-620, 33,636-638. Witness complains of over- 
loading when coming down the banks, refers to accidents 
caused by same, Bridgman 33,980-34,030. 

Use of two engines.—Is strongly opposed to, and states . 
Instances cases which 
show the danger of. Considers that two engines to a train 
ought never to be allowed, states reasons, Rich 1750-54, 
1762. Discussion as to, Rich 1779-1843. Itis anacknow- 
ledged fact that the second engine works to greater advan- 
tage behind the train, but it works with greater danger 
behindthan before, 7b. 1839-42. General use of two engines 
onthe Londonand North-western Railway between London 
and Tring, Humphries 3141-42, Has only run with two 
engines on one occasion, when the snow and frost was so 
bad on the rails that the train had to stop at Holywell and 
get a goods engine to help it on to Chester, Smith 7564-65. 
Witness would prefer to work his engine as heavy as he 
possibly could rather than have an engine in front, because 
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the front engine does so much harm to the second engine. 
Considered very objectionable by drivers generally, in the 
summer months especially, there is so much dust flying 
which causes the second engine to heat, and the machinery 
to getinto a bad state. No difficulty, if called upon to stop, 
in the two drivers acting together, Matthews 10,193-196. 
Refers to 38 waggons being taken up the incline from 
Bolton with two engines, Rothwell 16,230-231. On the 
North-eastern Railway trains never run with two engines 
unless it is a very rough windy day and a heavy train ; 
it might happen three or four times in the year, Brown 
20,886-887. In running the Scotch express (Great 
Northern Railway) it often happens that a second engine 
has to be put on as far as Grantham; thinks it would be 
safer to divide the train, Bradford 27,/27—741. Witness 
would prefer not to run two engines with one train, but 
cannot see how it is to be avoided in some cases. Has 
never known of an accident arising from this cause; 
the accident to which Col. Rich refers in his evidence as 
a case in point was not caused by the use of two engines, 
Grierson 22,834-847. Witness states his opinion re- 
garding same, Hurman 33,608-610. 

Inefficiency of.—Witness states that he made a com- 
plaint as to the state of his engine on the 20th March 
1873, and was immediately suspended for it; refers to 
running inefficient engines since that time, Waine 19,064— 
89. On the Great Eastern Railway witness is of 
opinion that in some instance8 the engines are not what 
they might be. If the driver puts a report in the book 
that they are not safe, they are stopped, Morley 41,522- 
526. Refers to engines breaking down on the journey ; 
cites instances of engine 361 (Great Eastern Railway) 
which has been sent out after it had been reported to 
be unsafe, Linch 42,438-459. States that drivers like to 
screen their own department if possible, and put the 
delays down to any other cause than inefficiency of 
engine, ib. 42,449. Does not think it necessary to report 
to the foreman in every case that the engine 1s in a bad 
condition; he already knows their condition and is 
annoyed at being troubled so often, #b. 42,462464. 
Refers to instances of complaints from drivers as to the 
state of their engines, of engines failing on the road, in con- 
sequence of some weakness or defect, Balloch 42,704-734. 

Number of engines at different stations.—At Reading, 
22, Peach 6002; Stratford 125, Francis, 6747-48. 'The 
locomotive stations (Midland Railway) im the extreme 
north are Lancaster, five engines, and Carnforth, seven 
engines; Leeds, 60; Bradford, about 30; Normanton, 
25; Sheffield, about 50; Buxton, 6; Manchester, about 
30; Liverpool, 8; Stavely, about 40; all engaged in 
goods and mineral traffic; Clay Cross, 20; Nottingham, 
50, and at Lincoln four or five, Downes 12,634-642. 
For. working the English portion of the London and 
North-western Railway 1,959 engines are employed, 
Findlay 30,575. States that the number of new engines 
now being built for the year 1875 (London and North- 
western Railway) is 70, and that there are 50 in replace- 
ment, making a total of 120 in the year, Findlay 30,993 (a). 

Reversing.—Has a tendency to injure the engine; 
Manston 5157-65 ; Smith 7517-18 ; Hall 8532-33 ; 
Matthews 10,093-96. 'UChinks that the strain caused by 
reversing the engine is less injurious than that caused by 
applying the break to the engine wheels, Oakley 32,990— 
993; Webb 13,624-626, 13,637-647. The opposite 
opinion expressed, Cairns 20,588-591. Experience of 
reversing the engine, Fitchett 15,022-28; Cheetwood, 
15,175--183. 

Evidence of drivers concerning.—Bull 4632-33, 4724— 
97, 4732; Manston 5187-90; Shipway 5452-57; Smith 
7276-78, 7566-70, 7601-5; Blake 7678, 7793; Carey 
9755-56, 9774-75; Hanbury 12,504—-506; Cheetwood 
15,165-166; Weaine 19,059-64; Appleby 20,134-154, 
20,246-248, 20,352-361; Cairns 20,487-492; Howie 
26,870-875 ; Paterson 26,971-992 ; Hodge 27,508-514 ; 
Brantingham 28,043-56 ; Harland 29,030-32; Bailey 
29,188-190. 


CARRIAGES. 

The railway companies have modified the construction 
of their carriages in order to meet the requirements of 
the Board of Trade, Yolland 114. The Pullman car- 
riages described ; in witness’s opinion there cannot be 
anything safer than the Pullman car, Tyler 2647-74. 
The entire carriage stock on the London and North- 
western Railway is 4,618, Bore 13,378. Number of car- 
riages 2,869, Findlay 30,576. Weight of carriages on 
the North London Railway 73 tons empty, 9% tons 
loaded, on the average, Park 13,886-893.° Very few 
passenger carriages last more than 30 years, Mansell 
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14,169. Carriages on the ‘continent are heavier than in 
England, they are four-wheeled, Ranoe 28,851-852. 

Slip carriages.—Points out additional liability to acci- 
dent in use of, Yolland 660-71. In daily use on the 
Great Eastern line; a carriage is slipped off from the 
fast train at Chelmsford, Francis 6950-57. 


Wacecons, Trucks, &c. 

Number of, in and out stations, yards, 8:c.—Stratford 
Yard, in the 24 hours, over 5,000, Francis 6961-62. 
Toton, for the week ending December 17, 11,905 ; 
December 24, 10,815; December 31, 6,913; January 7, 
11,865; January 14, 12,347. These numbers refer to 
loaded waggons only, they must be doubled if the 
empty waggons are taken into account, Carlisle 10,421— 
427. Nottingham Yard, about 10,000 in the week, 
Wharton 10,530-533. Thinks they would only average 
500 a day, Weston 11,410. Chaddesden Sidings average 
number 3,200 or 3,300 in the 24 hours, Watson 11,764—- 
705. At Stockport the number varies considerably, 
sometimes over 1,000, at other times 2,000 a day, Webster 
14,451. Huddersfield about 200 a day, Roberts 15,885. 
Bolton between 200 and 300 a day, Rothwell 16,177- 
180, At Ardwick over 400 a day, Houghton 18,657. 
Heaton Junction over 900 a day, Lugan 21,134. Forth, 
Newcastle, average 900 a day, Dove 21,277. Buchanan 
Street Yard, Glasgow, about 900 a day, Gilmour 21,951. 
In the goods shed about 100 a day, Watt 24,604. 

Number owned by railway companies.—South-eastern 
Railway return handed in: witness states that the life 
of a waggon does not exceed 20 years, Mansell 14,159- 
168. North-eastern Railway~about 40,000 waggons, 
Cartwright 21,117.- London and North-western Railway 
40,325, ‘This company is building at the rate of 1,000 
to 1,200 waggons annually for the normal increase of the 
traffic of their line, Findlay 30,577. Midland Railway 
26,000, Allport 31,675. Taff Vale Railway 2,700, 
Hurman 33,702. 


Waceons. 


Privale waggons.— Witness has no means of calculating 
the number of private waggons working over the London 
and North-western Railway, but has no hesitation in saying 
that there are from 25,000 to 30,000 of them corrected to 
between 30,000 and 40,000, Findlay 30,581-994. Refers 
to the inspection of private waggons and the responsibility 
of railway companies for the consequence of any accident 
occurring from some defect in one ofthem. States that the 
per-centage of break-downs or failures of private waggonsin 
a given pericd as compared with his company’s waggons is 
that 35 private waggons break down to every one built by 
the company. Discussion as to private waggons and the 
advisability of railway companies owning all the waggon 
stock, Findlay 30,942-993. Number of private waggons 
using the Midland line from 43,000 to 44,000, Adiport 
31,676. Number of accidents to company’s waggons as 
compared with private waggons 1s about one in six, ib. 
31,677-679. Explains system of inspection adopted by the 
Midland with regard to private waggons, ib. 31,681-688. 
Complains that in private waggons there is every induce- 
ment to use inferior material, and the greater number of 
accidents to private waggons arise from the use of inferior 
materials. All railway companies for their own sakes take 
care to have good materials, ib. 31,689-690. Is strongly 
of opinion that the whole of the private waggons running 
on the Midland should be bought up by that company, 
7b, 31,691—-692. Discussion consequent thereupon, id, 
31,693-719. States the advantages and disadvantages in 
railway companies owning the whole of the waggons 
running upon their lines, Grierson 32,886-893. A large 
amount of shunting, especially in the coal traffic, results 
from the varied ownership of the waggons; if the whole 
of them were in the possession of the company it would 
materially diminish the work in every goods and mineral 
yard in the country. The question of the companies 
becoming the owners of all the goods stock, a very large 
one; could only be carried out effectively by concurrence 
on the part of all the companies, Oakley 33,218-226. Con- 
siders that if they were-entirely owned by the companies, 
there would be great economy in the use of the waggons 
and in the handling of them at all points ; there would be 
less diversity of stock, and greater security as to construc- 
tion, 7b. 33,227-230. ‘The power of sending private wag- 
gons over the line would have to be cancelled by law, 
because at present the companies are specially bound by 
Act of Parliament to carry the carriages and goods of the 
public, 1b, 32,231-232. Discussiow on points of difficulty 
which might arise if the whole of the waggon stock were 
owned by the railway companies, ib. 33,234-247. Witness 
does not think that the practical inconvenience in the 
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working of the present system is of such a pressing nature 
as to justify exclusive legislation for it, ib. 33,248-254, 
Private waggons an obstacle in the way of a general 
introduction of a safety coupling, 7d. 33,255. Can be 
rejected for anything that would affect the safety of the 
travelling, 1b. 33,258-260. Carry heavier loads than 
company’s waggons, and are worked longer; states princi- 
pal accidents that happen to private waggons, ib. 33,263- 
272. Private waggons cannot be rejected by companies if 
they are safe to run, although the coupling might not be 
convenient in working, butif the couplings were too short 
or the links were evidently inefficient they would be re- 
jected, ib. 33,473-480, 33,510-514. On the Tafi Vale 
Railway nine-tenths of the waggon$ in use belong to 
private owners. Witnessis unable to see any advantages 
to be gained by the company owning the whole of the 
waggon stock, and states reasons, Hurman 33,701-711. 

Defective waggons.—At Willesden Junction on an 
average three waggons are taken out of trains for repairs 
three or four times in a week, Long 4232-38. Refers to 
salt waggons in bad order, owing to the iron work be- 
coming rusted, Mitchett 15,038-40. Meets with very few 
defective waggons at Heaton Junction, Lugan 21,205-207. 

Sprags for waggons.—Particulars as to their use, &c., 
Blake and Tansell 7891-895; Fitchett 15,002-3; Rothwell 
16,224-225; Souter 16,473-474, 16,485-508. Regula- 
tions as to. Allport 31,722-724. 

Weight of waggons. — Rothwell 16,215-219; Souter 
16,446-450 ; Crooks 20,938-939. 


SHUNTING: 


A cause of Accidents.—Refers to the continual acci- 
dents Which occur from shunting across lines where trains 
are running, considers this to be one of the most nume- 
rous causes of accidents, Rich 1591-92. States that on 
many occasions, for want of siding room his train has 
been shunted from one main line to another thus obstruct- 
ing the through lines, the safety of the traffic depending 
meanwhile entirely on the signals. Midland Railway, 
Blake 7954-59. On the South-western Railway this 
would not be allowed, Carey 9908-16. At Nottingham, 
in the winter months, are obliged to have trains or part of 
trains standing on the main lines till they can be got into 
the goods yards, Weston 11,520-521; Goodwyn 13,030 ; 
Wasson, 11,852-871. 

A cause of Accidents to Railway Servants.—According 

to Board of Trade returns for 1873, 187 railway servants 
were killed and 317 injured “ during shunting operations,’’ 
witness believes that this is not the whole number, attri- 
butes this large number in a great measure to want of 
accommodation in many of the stations. (Vide want of 
accommodation.) Tyler 2409-17. ‘The Board of Trade 
returns for 1874, show that 186 railway servants were 
killed, and 720 injured, Findlay 31,022. A great many 
cases of accidents at Reading, attributed to the men’s 
carelessness and recklessness, Peach 6296-99, 6311-13. 
In the Toton yard, 10 accidents in four years, Carlisle 
10,327-328. Accidents at Chaddesden sidings, in most 
cases owing to the men being too venturesome, Watson 
11,708-755. Has had several shunters lamed, but none 
killed since witness has been at Ordsall Lane, accidents 
caused in witness’s opinion by their own foolhardiness, 
Jones 14,289-290. Alludes to the large class of accidents 
happening to shunters from the venturesome manner in 
which they perform their work ;, states that his company 
haye issued circulars'enjoining caution and the attention 
of the inspectors has been drawn to it with a view to pre- 
vent them, but with little effect ; quotes circular and rules 
bearing on the subject. Considers that self-preservation. 
ought to influence men in the performance of their duties, 
Findlay 31,011-12, 31,017-19, 31,025-33. Is aware of 
the great number of accidents that happen in shunting 
operations, in witness’s opinion, arising from the nature 
of the shunter’s duties ; objects to laying down rigid 
rules and regulations, thinks that the best thing is to 
‘instruct the men to conduct their business in a proper 
manner and with due regard to safety, also to see that 
the shunters employed are men of intelligence, and in 
receipt of good wages, Grierson 32,763-768. 

Accidents attributed to want of caution on the part of 
servants.—Watson 11,708-55; Jones 14,289-90; W. 
Jackson 17,950-956 ; Harford 18,291-293 ; Haston 22,292, 
92.,326-328 ; Baillie 22,839-847; Weston 24,929-941, 
24952-9074. Mi 

Want of accommodation.—Accidents to railway ser- 
yants happening during shunting operations attributed 
in a great measure to want of accommodation, the men 
are on that account obliged to get through their work 
in a more hurried, and dangerous way, and they meet 
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with risks which they might not otherwise encounter, 
Tyler 2417. At Redhill Junction, great want of accom- 
modation for shunting operations, Nash 6468-70. ‘The 
yard at Nottingham too small for the traffic, Weston 
11,521; deficiency of accommodation at Ordsall Lane, 
Jones 14,286-287. 

Shunting by gravitation.—This system is adopted by the 
London and North-western Railway at Edge Hill near 
Liverpool and will be introduced at other large centres. 
Is greatly in favour of it, Findlay 31,106-107. 

The appointment of inefficient shunters condemned.— 
Harcombe 33,928, Scott 34,546-572, 34,577-587. 

A large amount of shunting caused by the varied owner- 
ship of the waggons.— Oakley 33,218-221. 


Fiy-SHuNTING AND DouBLE SHUNTING, 


By many companies strictly prohibited, although in 
the experience of inspecting officers prevalent in almost 
every goods yard in the kingdom, Yolland 431-5; Rich 
1592-97, 1978-80. The method of uncoupling whilst fly- 
shunting explained, Francis 6942-44. The operation of 
fly-shunting described, Carlisle 10,364-74, 10,379-85, 
10,391-92; of double shunting, Weston 11,447-449, 
11,463-73 ; difference explained between double and fly 
shunting, Snape 11,223-227; Watson 11,756-757; 
Taylor 16,722-725 ; Watt 24,610-621 ; Weston 24,976- 
981. States that there are different views of fly-shunting, 
explains what he terms fly-shunting, Houghton 18,820. 
Explains what he considers fly-shunting to be, is not 
aware of any rule of the London and North-western Rail- 
way forbidding it, Findlay 31,025. Fly-shunting and 
double shunting not dangerous; the origin of the objec- 
tion to fly-shunting was the damage done to the rolling 
stock, It is a necessary practice in every yard in the 
country. Explains manner of operation, Oakley 33,213- 
214. Occasionally practised on the Great Western, 
explains mode of operation, Grierson 32,769-772. 

As to the necessity of. —Inspecting officers have been 
frequently told that it is impossible to get through ‘the 
work without it, but doubt the truth of the statement, 
Yolland 434-5; Rich 1594-95. Considers that the 
traffic can be carried through without it, Manston 5269. 
Thinks that by proper arrangements it might be altogether 
abolished, Carlisle 10,403-406. Not allowed at Stoke, 
Snape 11,218. At Stockport, the points being locked 
prevents its being carried on; is of opinion that with 
increased siding accommodation, and point arrangements 
introduced, it might be rendered altogether unnecessary, 
Webster 14,445-450, Has been entirely prohibited at 
Guide Bridge for the last three years, finds no greater 
difficulty in doing the work, does not believe there is any 
necessity for it in any goods yard, Barlow 15,464—487. 
Has been entirely prohibited at Bolton for some years, 
Rothwell 16,296-298. Also by the Great Western Com- 
pany at Chippenham, the traffic is carried on equally well 
withont it, Baker 34,288-292; Burt 34,905-911. Does 
not believe fly-shunting to be absolutely necessary, 
Harford 18,249. States that would be impossible to get 
through the large amount of goods shunting without it, 
the day would not be long enough for the work, Francis 
6912, 6957. Not possible to get through the work at 
Toton sidings without it, Blake 7918-19. Is in general 
practice at Sheffield, should always be blocked if it were 
abolished, Jackson 17,923-924, 17,940-946,17,957-961. 
Itis only practised at Ardwick when greatly pressed with 
traffic, Houghton 18,814-825, 18,836-839. Not allowed 
on the North British Railway at Glasgow, but witness is 
aware that shunters often have recourse to 1t with goods 
trains, Sutherland 23,645-653. Very little performed 
at Toton, only in case of an extra pressure of traffic 
when experienced shunters are set apart for it, Carlisle 
14,347-402. A necessity of trafiic; should not be able 
to get through the work without it. More siding accom- 
modation would not enable them to work without it, fly- 
shunting being necessary in consequence of same sidings, 
experienced shunters only allowed to do this work, 
Wharton 10,678-704; Weston 11,423-425. Thinks 
that it saves but very little time in the long run; the 
men themselves prefer to do it, and notwithstanding all 
cautions persist in it, Jones 14,306-307. Very seldom 
practised at Chaddesden sidings, and then only by expe- 
rienced shunters, Watson 11,756-762. A necessary prac- 
ticein every goodsyard in the country, Oakley 33,213-214, 
At Cardiff the work could not be got through without it, 
it would causea stoppage of the traffic, Read 33,774-751, 
33,765-770. Not absolutely forbidden on the Northern 
Railway of Ireland, Culverwell 36,038-46. 

As to the danger of.—Fly-shunting productive of acci- 
dents, Yolland 431. Describes the risks of danger in- 
curred, Manston 5266-69, Considers it to be a very 
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risky operation, unless a man is very active and 
thoroughly up to his work he is very apt to make a mis- 
take, Francis 6939-41. Refers to accidents to railway 
servants caused by it, which have come-under his notice, 
ib., 6916-21, 6958-60.. Considered very dangerous, 
Blake 7917; Snape 11,221-222. A cause of many 
accidents to railway servants, Jackson 17,939 ; Harcombe 
33,899-900, 33,923-928. Thinks that the rules. for- 
bidding fly-shunting should be enforced on account of 
the many accidents happening to men engaged in its 
performance, Cordwell 18,635. States that fly-shunting 
is not, in itself dangerous, Oakley 33,213. Explains the 
dangerous manner in which fly-shunting is performed at 
Cardiff, Harcombe 33,909-20. 

Rules regarding shunting, how regarded in practice.— 
Refers to arule in all companies’ books, that there is 
to be no shunting across the main line ten minutes 
before a passenger train is due, lately in some cases this 
has been corrected to five minutes; states that this rule 
is disregarded by officers and servants who substitute a 
discretion of their own on the ground that the exigencies 
of the traffic make it impossible for them to adhere to 
it, Rich 1592-95, 1601-6. The observance of the rules 
on the London and North Western Railway at Bletchley, 
Humphries 2852-89 ; on the Great Hastern Railway at 
Cambridge, Kimm 3540-51. On the Great Western 
Railway at Slough, Pope 4510-16, 4525-35 ; Hart 5749- 
76. At Stratford the rules as to shunting are in a 
great measure disregarded, Francis. 6924-35, 6952-56. 
At Chaddesden sidings the rule forbidding uncoupling 
trains whilst in motion disregarded, Watson 11,815-816. 
This rule is in witness’s experience as district inspector 
generally disregarded, Hargraves 17,270-279. At Shef- 
field entirely disregarded, Jackson 17,925-929. Points 
out the weak point in rule of the Midland Company, 
forbidding it except in the case of experienced shunters. 
To gain experience a man must make a first attempt, has 
known cases of inexperienced shunters making their first 
attempt having been killed. ‘This rule is generally dis- 
regarded with the sanction of the officers, complains 
that it is frequently advanced at the coroner’s inquest by 
the representative of the company that the man had for- 
feited his life in consequence of a breach of one of their 
rules, Harford 18,217-232, 18,244-248, 18,257-265 ; 
Cordwell 18,634-637. States that some railway servants 
insist upon rigidly obeying this rule, and that they fre- 
quently complain of being abused by the foreman for so 
doing, Harford 18,312-314. On the North British the 
rule expressly forbids uncoupling whilst im motion, but 
as a matter of fact the officers allow the men to do it 
without rebuke. It is considered absolutely necessary, 
Weston 24,952-968. At Ordsall Lane men have been 
dismissed for fly-shunting and disobeying or not acting 
according to rules. Points out the difficulty of enforcing 
rules as to a man’s personal safety, Jones 14,295-304, 
14,311, 14,314-319. Rules with regard to the station 
and yard cannot be complied with at all in the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Yard, Huddersfield. If the rule as to 
not shunting within ten minutes of a passenger train 
being due were carried out, the whole traffic would be at 
a dead Jock, Roberts 16,111-128. Rule 94 of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway forbidding 
fly-shunting, totally disregarded at Sheffield, Jackson 
17,925-929. Witness’s experience at Polmont is that 
the company do not attempt to enforce their rules as to 
shunting, Smith 25,635-653. Is of opinion that if the 
company’s rules were carried out to the letter there would 
be Jess ‘accidents to railway servants, 2b. 25,635. Ex- 
plain that the rules with regard to shunting in the Great 
‘Western Railway’s book, are not laws in the sense that 
the breach cf them entails certain punishment; they are 
yather a caution to and protection for the men, Grierson 
32,775-/81. States reasons for the impossibility of en- 
forcing these rules. Cannot see how a man is to be 
compelled to protect. his own life, Oakley 33,193-208. 
The observance of the rules on the Taff Vale Railway, 
Hurman 33,/22-734. ‘The rules are so generally dis- 
regarded at Cardiff that the men do not consider that 
they are infringing a rule, when they are absolutely 
breaking it, Read 33,771-775.' Is compelled by the 
yard foreman to perform fly-shunting though forbidden 
by the company’s rule, Harcombe 33,902-904. The 
rules strictly adhered to on the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway, Payne 35,723-726, 35,729-736. 

_ Risks incurred whilst coupling and uncoupling in shunt- 
ing. operations :— 

Uncoupling trucks while in motion—A great advan- 
tage if some system of coupling not necessitating the 
men going between the carriages could be adopted, 
Tyler 2483. Instances cases when men have been in- 
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jured in coupling goods waggons, Peach 6302, 6307-10. 
States that the men are continually cautioned against 
uncoupling trucks whilst the train is in motion, not- 
withstanding it is generally practised, and in several in- 
stances fatal consequences ensue, Nash 6521-32. That 
there is sufficient time allowed in the Stratford Yard for 
the work to be done without the men having to jump on 
the trucks or get between the wheels whilst the train is 
in motion. To wait for the trucks to come to a stand 
still would necessitate a considerable deal. of running, 
Francis 6909-15. The operation of uncoupling by the 
shunters at Stoke described, Snape 11,233-235. Also at 
North Leith, Fairbairn 25,802-819. Admits that the 
real measure of safety is that the trucks should be stand- 
ing still at the *time the man performs the operation of 
uncoupling, but states that if this was carried out it 
would block the traffic, Snape 11,251-269. Suggestsan 
alteration of the buffer, whereby the‘men could couple and 
uncouple without risk, ib. 11,266-268, 11,270-271. This 
suggestion considered impracticable, Weston 11,494- 
496. In the course of his experience has seen many 
accidents in goods yards, the majority of which have 
been caused from coupling and. uncoupling, Snape 
11,272-281. Explains mode of -uncoupling; is of 
opinion that a handle to the end of the waggon be- 
tween the buffer and coupling chain would be a pro- q 
tection to the men, Watson 11,841-850. At Ordsall 4 
Lane, has seen many men get between the trucks when 
they are in motion, checks any one he sees doing this, 
Humphreys 15,593-600.. At Miles Platting uncoupling 
whilst train is in motion a general practice, believes it to 
be necessary on account of the pressure of trafic, refers a 
to cases of accident arising from same, Taylor 16,687- 
697, 16,701-713. Considers it unnecessary “and very 
dangerous, Jackson 17,963-985. . Prohibited by the 
North-Eastern Railway’s rules, but officials may do 
whatever they can, it cannot be prevented, the work 
could not otherwise be carried out, Cartwright 21,103-105. 
States his experience in regard to, at Heaton Junction, 
Lugan 21,251-69. Is prohibited by rules of Caledonian 
Railway, but generally practised, Haston 22,312-322, 
22,326-328. Refers to an accident which happened to a 
man while uncoupling trucks in motion at Greenock. 
States that the men are cautioned against this, but that 
the pressure of traffic almost necessitates it, Ramage 
24,680-695, 24,717-718. States that the number of acci- 
dents that happen from men getting between the waggons 
to uncouple is very few indeed, Oakley 33,521. Uncoupling 
trucks in motion, a. service of great danger. Explains 
method at Cardiff, Read 33,752-760, 33,776-781. In 
America the men have to go between the carriages and 
waggons to uncouple the same as in England. With 
goods trains there are a dreadful number of accidents in. 
shunting operations ; has been at a station where he has 
heard, in the course of one day, of several of these 
accidents happening, Tyler 43,008-43,009. 

Time saved by uncoupling when trucks are in motion, 
Hargraves 17,281-288; Ramage '24,722-734; Weston 
24,969-974 ; Fairbairn 25,820-827. 

Use of the bar or rod for uncoupling.—Not provided 
by the Midland Railway, many men object to use it; 
witness prefers uncoupling with his hands, Tansell 
7930-33. The bar used ‘at Toton described, Carlisle 
10,366-372. Its use discontinued by the men at Stoke, 
Snape 11,233-240, 11,242-243. Also at Ordsall Lane 
the men object to use them, Jones 14,308-309; Hum- 
phreys 15,587-589. Thinks that the use of the bar 
should be made compulsory if it could be guaranteed 
always to serve the purpose for which it is intended, 
Watson 11,817-818, 11,831. In use at Chaddesden 
sidings, much liked by the men; the bar described, 2d. 
11;773-793. Has been in use three months at Guide 
Bridge, considers it likely to diminish the risks to the 
men, Barlow 15,374-394. Not in use at Miles Platting, 
Taylor 16,698-699. Nor at New Holland, does not 
think there is much good in it, Hargraves 17,288-289. 

- Nor at Sheffield, Jackson 17,947-949.. Would materially 
lessen the number of accidents to railway servants if 
generally adopted, Harford 18,253-256. In use at 
Heaton Junction, found to be a saving in time, and a 
great safeguard for the men, Lugan 21,140-156. In 
use on the North-Eastern Railway, Cariwright 21,106- 
116. Not known in Scotland, Haston 22,323-325 ; 
Johnson 22,363-364; Cuthbert 22,825-826; Ramage 
24,683-684, 24,736-738 ; Smith .25,667-672; Fairbairn 
25,828-832. Is doubtful whether it would be applicable 
to the North British Railway’s style of coupling, Weston 
24,942-950. Is pressing the use of the bar ag far as . 
possible over the whole of the London and North- 
‘Western system. Experiences difficulty in some places 
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to get the men to use them, considers that it takes a 
little more time, but is the safest method yet known for 
uncoupling, Findlay 31,012-31,016. Its use becoming 
more general on the Great Northern Railway, Oaykle 
31,192, 33,502. States that it is not applicable in all 
cases and under all conditions of couplings, ib., 33,502— 
506. Not in use at Cardiff, Hurman 33,713; Read 
33,763, 33,777-778. Itsuse should be made compulsory, 
Evans, 42,837-838. 


SINGLE LINES: . 

The principal causes conducing to railway accidents 
are classified by witness under six headings, the fifth 
head being “collisions which take place on single lines 
from meeting trains,’ states that these accidents occur 
from the particular mode of working single lines, 
Yolland 299, 300. In 1873, the number of accidents 
coming under this head, three. Vide Captain Tyler’s 
Report to the Board of Trade 1873, page 28, ib. 334. 
Accidents on single lines very rare, Hutchinson 1272. 
At the present time nearly al) the single lines are worked 
either (1) on the absolute block system by the aid of the 
telegraph system, (2) by the train staff and ticket system, 
which converts a single line from an up to a down line, 
and vice versd, or (3) by a combination of these two 
systems, Yolland 445-6,454. Advocates the combina- 
tion of the staff and ticket ‘system and the telegraph 
system, 7b. 450, 465-71. This is also recommended in 
the last edition of the “requirements for new lines” 
division C. “modes of working single lines ;” the legality 
of these requirements considered, 7b. 455-60; Tyler 
2327-29; Farrer 30,146-147, 30,161-168. Reference 
made to a letter in “the Times Newspaper” from Mr. 
Cotton, General Manager of the Belfast Northern 
Counties Railway in which he stated that for 20 years 
on the single line system of that Railway there had not 
been a single accident, showing plainly that single lines 
can be worked. with ' great safety, Yolland 452-3. The 
systems adopted on this railway for single lines described, 
Cotton 39,001—4, 39,016-23. All the railways in Switzer- 
land are single lines, with, the, exception of the Geneva 
and Lausanne line. The staff system is unknown on 
the Continent, Lawford 39,404—406. 

Defective Signal Arrangements.— Witness has frequently 
seen cases where the signalmen were careless, and when 
they neglected to exhibit their signals when they ought 
by the rules of the Company to have done so. This 
applies especially to single lines when the signals are 
not worked by a signalman, but are entrusted to a porter 
or to the station-master as the case may be, Hutchinson 
1286-87. 

Mileage.—On the Highland Railway, 130 miles, John- 
son 26,264. On the Great North of Scotland Railway, 
Masson 27,035-39. On the London and North-western 
Railway, 342 miles, Findlay 30,566. On the Great 
Northern, 120 miles, Oakley 120. On the Western 
division of the Great Western Railway, 162% miles, 
worked under different systems, Graham 34,053 34,141, 
34,206. All the branches on the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway are single lines, the longest branch, the Devon 
and Somerset, 43 miles, Pearson 34,736-737. The 
whole mileage, 126 miles, Walton 34,824. Dublin, 
Wicklow and Wexford Railway, 87 miles, Smith 35,523- 
524. Onthe Great Western and Southern Railway of 
Ireland, 60 miles, between Mallow. Killarney and Tralee, 
traffic very considerable, [berry 37,457. On the Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway, 180-miles, Roberts 37,942- 
943. 

Amount of Trafic—Has sometimes had as many as 
18 or 20 trains on the single lines in succession within a 
few hours (staff systém), Humphries 3185. A consider- 
able amount of traffic between Thrapstone and Ketier- 
ing (staff system), Hanbury 12,397. Three passenger 
trains and seven goods trains each way up and down with 
special coal trains (telegraph system), Kimm 3373-74. 

n the Great Western and Southern Railway of Ireland 
the traffic is very considerable (staff system), Ilberry 
37,457. 

Train Starr anp Ticket SysTeM. 

~The London and South Western Railway, which has 
a considerable length of single lines are gradually, if they 
have not done it entirely, introducing this system 
throughout their-lines, Yolland 472-3. This system 
originated with the London and North Western Railway 
between Shrewsbury and Crewe. It was found to work 
very satisfactorily there, and was gradually extended to 
other places. It does away with the danger of altering 
the crossing places and working by telegraph only. A 
large amount of safety secured by it, Tyler 2340. On 
the North Eastern Railway the whole of the single lines 
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are worked on this system, with the exception of a small 
line (a mile and a half), worked by a. pilot guard, Chris- 
tison 21,759. All single lines on the London and 
North Western are worked on this system, with two ex- 
ceptions in Wales, Findlay 31,253-259. All single lines 
on the Great Northern Railway worked on this system, 
Oakley 33,067. The whole of the Glasgow and South 
Western single lines worked on this system, Kear 
25,953. Would limit this system to short lines; if 
worked upon long lines would derange the whole of 
the traffic, Graham 34,187-194. 

Details asto Working ; Regulations, how enforced.—On 
the Midland lines, Hanbury 12.391-403. States the 
particulars of two cases of breach of regulations that hap- 
pened in 1874, 2b. 12,381-388. Another case, Hy. Hill, 
25th Nov. 1874, Downes 12,895. At Morpeth, Robinson 
20,047, 20,080-91. On the North-Eastern lines, Chris- 
tison 21,765-775, 21,785-79). On the Alloa branch, 
trains stating from Larbert, Baillie 22,907-917. On the 
Glasgow and South Western Railway, in witness’s ex- 
perience, the regulations are rigidly adhered to, Kear 
25,954-976. Explains the system of working on the 
Glasgow and South Western line, refers to the collision 
at Dalbeattie caused by a breach of regulations, Mathie- 
son 26,053-100. The system of working on the London 
and North Western Railway, as regards changing the 
staff at junctions, Findlay 31,274-277. Breach of regu- 
lations on the Great Northera Railway, Oakley 33,090- 
91. Its working explained on the Great Western Rail- 
way, Graham 34,197-200, 34,204-205. System ‘of 
working on the Bristol and Exeter Railway described, 
Walton 34,763-787, 34,816-824. Onthe Dublin, Wick- 
low, and Wexford Railway the regulations ‘are strictly 
enforced; in no cases and under no possible circum- 
stanees are they ever deviated from; also on the 
Northern Railway of Ireland Payne 35,715-722, Plews 
36,188-194. Also-on the Midland Great Western, Price 
36,913. Experience of guard on the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway, Fox 35,829-834. Explains 
system of working on the Northern Railways, Ireland, 
Culverwell 36,064-100. State reasons for delays in intro- 
ducing this system on the main single lines, Plews 36,145— 
147. Refers to the case of an engine-driver going with- 
out the staff, ib. 36,182: Explains system of working 
on the Cork and Bandon line, Gordon 37,685-712; 
Welch 37,919-928. On the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway the staff system is rigidly adhered to ; explains 
system of working, Roberts 37,945-954. Gives par- 
ticulars of cases in which the regulations of the staff 
system have, been broken on the Belfast and County 
Down Railway, Domville 38,676-682. System of work- 
ing explained, 1b. 38,683-691. System of working on 
the Ulster Railway explained, Shaw 39,179-196. 

Experience of.—i3 years at Buckingham, Har- 
borough, and Aylesbury very favourable. No accident 
arising from it the whole of that time, Humphries 3058- 
97,3202-4. A necessity on all single lines; it is a guide 
to the driver, to the guard, to the station-master, and in 
fact to every one concerned, 76, 3183. The safest system 
yet adopted, Hanbury 12,389; Christison 21,777; Kear 
25,955. Has worked with this system, also with the 
telegraph system, prefers the latter and states reasons, ° 
Baillie 22,914-921, 22,935. Runs with great confidence, 
Kear 25,975. Decidedly safer than any other plan, 
Oakley 33,068-69. Has had experience of this system 
and also of the telegraph system, considers the staff and 
ticket system to be the best of the two, although it 
occasions some delay at times it affords the best means 
of preventing accidents, Walton 34,814-815. Prefers 
this system because it relieves him as traffic manager of 
such a great amount of responsibility and care, Plews 
36,171. The adoption of this system a great improve- 
ment, no fear of an accident now, Mitchell 36,331. 
Considers it unsafe to depart from the use of it, Ward 
37,008, 37,013-26. Is so satisfied with the safety 
secured by this system that he would not wish to change 
from it, [berry 37,456. Thinks it is the safest system 
of any, Morley 41,500 d : 

A Cause of Obstruction to the Tragic—Admits that this 
system will cause delays on long lines, and will neces- 
sitate the doubling of portions of line here and there in 
order to get rid of these delays, Yolland 451. States 
the effect on the traffic if all trains were compelled to 
work on this system, Kimm 3378, 3386, 3494-506. 

’ The obstruction caused to the traffic is not sufficient to 
materially hinder the traffic if the men attend to their 
duty, Hanbury 12,396. Has not found it a cause of delay 
in his experience as engine-driver, Kear 25,970. Delays 
are more serious under this system than, when the lines 
were worked on the telegraph system, Waiten 34,788. 
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On the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway does 
not produce delay, Payne 35,706-712. In his experience 
since this system has been adopted on the Northern 
Railway of Ireland the trains keep better time, Mitchell 
36,330. Entails delay to the traffic, Ward 36,987-989, 
37,007. On the contrary, has not had more than half- 
a-dozen cases of trains being delayed in the last two or 
three years, I/berry 37,465. Occasionally causes delay, 
Roderts 37,951-952. | Causes more delay than the tele- 
graph system, this is counterbalanced by the additional 
safety, Morley 41,501-502. 


TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


Portions of the Great Eastern Railway worked on this 
system, Kimm 3345-68, 3412-46. The Highland Rail- 
way, almost entirely a single line, is worked solely on 
this system. The company contend that they could not 
work their traffic if hampered by the introduction of the 
staff and ticket system. Witness is satisfied that it 
could be so worked, Yolland 447-8, 451,472. On the 
Highland Railway this system is directed by the super- 
intendent’s office at Inverness ; for particulars of working 
see report from President of Commission of his visit to 
Inverness, 27,598. The Highland system an adaptation 
of the American system, they have a train despatcher in 
the central office who regulates the running and crossing 
of trains at certain places, Findlay 31,293. 

Details as to the Working of.—-Explains the working of 
the Newmarket line from Cambridge to Six Mile Bottom 
and the St. Ives lines to Chesterton Junction, Kimm 
3345-68, 3412-46. Admits that in the event of a mis- 
understanding of the telegraph message, a collision would 
be the probable result; in order to guard against this, 
the messages are all written and recorded in a book kept 
for the purpose, ib. 3368-72. States his instructions as 
to driving over the single lines of the Highland Railway, 
explains as to the alterations of crossing places by tele- 
graph message from head quarters, Johnson 26,265-296, 
26,307-334, 26,340-349. States duties of station-master 
with regard to the working of this system, the receiving 
and acting upon special messages, &c., Shaw 26,617- 
851; Masson 27,035-141, 27,176-241. The Denny 
branch line system of telegraph working explained, 
Baillie 22,914-916, 22,919-935. Explains the working 
of the section of Great Western Railway between War- 
minster and Salisbury under this system, Graham 34,143- 
183. Explains how the single lines of the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway were worked on this system previous to 
the staff system being introduced, Walton 34,796-812. 

Irregularities on single Lines worked under this System.— 
Accident at Boat of Garten, particulars of same, Shaw 
26,709-738. ‘Trains coming in to Keith without having 
been signalled from Mulben, Masson 27,221-234. Train 
going out before signal was given, station-master fined 
21., 16, 27,235-240. President’s report from Inverness, 
27,598. Cases of irregularity on Highland Railway 
referred to, Oakley 33,086, 33,117-118; 33,127-130. 
Accident. between Salisbury and Wilton, station-master 
at Wilton had given“ line clear” to Salisbury and had 
sent a crossing order for train from Salisbury to come on 
to his station. A train arrived in an opposite direction, 
he forgot his previous crossing order, and the result was 
a collision between the two trains, Graham, 34,139-141. 

Want of Safety—Would not consider it safe to work 
a single line by telegraph only, Robison 20,076-77 ; 

Christison 21,783-784. Would not work for a single 
day by telegraph alone, does not consider it safe, states 
that on one of the lines which used to be worked by 
telegraph, two or three mistakes occurred which clearly 
showed how dangerous it was to work a single line by 
telegraph only, Christison 21,761-764. Does not approve 
of this system, refers to the many instances of misunder- 
standing. with the telegraph, the mistake of a word 
making all the difference, Kear 25,967-969. Referring 
to irregularities on the Highland Railway witness is of 
opinion that the staff system would have prevented each 
of those possibilities of accidents, Oakley 33,128. Con- 
siders that the telegraph system lacks safety in an 
essential particular from the fact that the carefulness of 
telegraph clerks cannot always be guaranteed, Ward 
37,031-32. ‘The security affcrded by a written record of 
everything which is done on the telegraph system con- 
trasted with that of the absence of record of the manipu- 
lations of the staff, 2b, 37,040-49. Refers to a failure of 
this system on the Great Southern and Western Railway 
of Ireland, very nearly producing a most serious accident, 
Ilberry 37,448-456, - 

_ The difference explained between the Telegraph System on 
single lines and the Block System on double lines,—Oakley 
.33,077-85, 33,117-126.. 


SINGLE LINES—cont. 
STAFF AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS COMBINED. 


The combination cf these two systems advocated as an 
additional element of safety, Yolland 451. ‘The line 
between Newmarket and Bury so worked, Kimm 3408, 
3447-53. Is of opinion that itis desirable on long single 
lines, such as the London and North Western Railway 
have in_ central Wales, to work with both systems com- 
bined. Explains how the staff system should be modified 
by the telegraph, Findlay 31,278-291. Is not aware of 
any condition of things that would make it impracticable 
to work a single line on the staff system, if supplemented 
by the telegraph. Is working a line 47 miles long on 
this combined system, 7b. 31,291. In witness’s ex- 
perience the train staff and telegraph is the safest system, 
the telegraph alone affords greater facility for working, 
but lacks the element of safety, 7b. 31,297. All single 
lines in Wales from_ Oswestry to Aberystwith, and from 
Welshpool to Aberystwith and along the Welsh coast to 
Portmadoce and Pwllheli have always been worked on the 
staff system with a combination of the train telegraph. 
The Mid Wales and the Brecon and Merthyr are also 
worked upon that system, 2b. 31,300-301. If the single 
lines of the Great Northern Railway were extended to 
any length, would continue the staff system and provide 
the telegraph in addition, Oakley 33,074-76. Is of 
opinion that the telegraph system fails to protect trains 
running in opposite directions, the staff system in pro- 
tecting trains following one another, thinks that a com- 
bination of the two systems would ensure perfect safety, 
Smith 35,537-542. 


PrLror GUARDS. 


Robison 20,094-97; Christison 21,781-782; Kear 
25,979-984, Mathieson 25,055-57 ; Graham 34,201-202. 


SIGNALS : 


Want of uniformity in codes of.—States the differences 
existing in the case of companies who run trains on the 
same lines, Yolland 415-24, Thinks that there ought to be 
no difficulty in arriving at a uniform system of signals, 
ib. 855. Is of opinion that the wrong colours were origi- 
nally selected to indicate “danger” and “all right ;” the 
colours should have been reversed, because a white light 
can be seen ata greater distance than a red one; does not 
advocate a change; complains of porters when moving 
about the stations carrying hand lamps,.with white lights, 
in many cases misleading the engine-driver, 7b. 856-8, 
866-9. Suggests that as regards new lines the precise 
places at which signals are to be put up should be 
determined at the time of inspection ; with regard to 
existing lines would leave alterations of signals to the 
companies, feeling assured that no alteration would be 
made except for the purpose of improving them, ib. 860- 
865. States that there is a great variety of character 
with signals of different companies; is of opinion that 
it is most desirable that there should be uniformity of 
signals, Hutchinson 1331-38, Uniformity desirable, but 
hae not found that the variety of shapes and forms 
of signals has Jed to accidents; refers to an instance 
where an “all xight ” signal on one line is a ‘‘ danger” 
signal on another, Tyler 2147-49.. The Board of Trade 
claim power to, decide the form of the signal on all new 
lines, Findlay 30,667. 

Height of. — Waine 18,996, 19,029-35 ; Christison 
21,730-734; Bradford 27,680; Grierson: 31,852-863 ; 
Oakley 32,975-978. (Vide Fog.) 

Frequency of, a strain upon the engine-driver’s attention. 
—Appleby 20,194--198; Brittain 22,567-572, 22,587-588 ; 
Armstrong 23,357; Kear 25,929; Hodge 27,541-546 ; 
ae 31,598-600 ; Oakley 32,972-974 ; Pearson 34,706 
—708. 

Difficulty of distinguishing.—Signals in some instances 
indistinct, Manston 5191-98 ; Nelson 23,153-156 ; Johnson 
26,463-465. Witness has reported a signal at Melbourne 
Junction, near Derby, 12 months since; refers to a 
deputation of engine-drivers waiting upon the super- 
intendent at that time and bringing other signals to his 
notice; believes that the company has since remedied 
the whole, Blake 7708-12. Has reported several cases of 
lamps showing a weaker light than usual, Lurner 8660- 
63. Has had complaints repeatedly from drivers of in- 
distinctness of signals, these signals have inyariably been 
put to rights, Brittain 22,630-634. Have had no com- 
plaints from drivers with regard to signals being in- 
distinct, Peach 6023-24 ; Nash 6372-80; Parker 6578- 
79; Hill 11,589. 

Deficiency of.—Witness has had many cases brought 
oe notice, generally on the older lines, Hutchinson 
1290-92. 
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Inefficiency of.—Complains that the signals. exhibited, , 


_ on the Great Western line are not so good as formerly, 
that they are erected sometimes behind a tree or a 


bridge, in other cases with a tree or building in the ° 


background ; states that it is a common occurrence for 
signals to be erected without having any practical advice 
where to erect them, Matthews 10,224-230. 


Alterations of, and fresh signals erected without due 


notice beiny given to drivers—Complaint as to same, 
Matthews 9963--10,009. 

Distance visible——As a general rule all signals are 
visible at a distance of half .a mile, Yolland 703, 707- 
719. On the Midland Railway all signals are visible at 
a distance of half a mile, Downes 12,689-713. 

Change of temperature affecting the wires. — The 
working of the signals at times greatly affected from this 


cause, Humphries 2825-28 ; Thackeray 3622-24; Pope .. 


4440; . Cairns 20,679-681 ; Reid 23,263-265; Hyslap 
26,147-148; Burt 34,897. ; 

Back lights of signals, misleading drivers. — Kear 
' 25,929-933; Hyslap 26,232-236 ; Hodge 27,551-554. 

Description of.— At Bletchley, Humphries 2720-23. 
At- Kentish Town, Thackeray 5613-24, 3748-52, 3757- 
60, 3769-78. At Broad Street, Whitman 3868-84. 
At Willesden, Long 4130-36, 4143-53, 4159-66. At 
Reading, Wigg 4256-63. At Slough, Pope 4437-42. 
On the London and North Western Railway, Smith 7495 
—7506. At Liverpool Street (Great Eastern Railivay), 
Kettle 8162-66, 8312-30. On the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, Brock 8869, 8886, 8924-31, 9033-40. - At Sheffield, 
Hill 11,631-633. At Stockport, Goodier 14,874-877. 
On the North British’ Railway, Gray 24,421-433. 

On the Great Eastern Railway.—Ely Junction a bad 
signal to catch, Gathercole 41,535; Annis 41,970-974 ; 


also Sutton Junction, between Waterhead ‘and Ely, . 


Gathercole 41,539-541, 41,555-556, 41,562; also. at 
. Trawse Junction, ib. 41,558-561. Urgent need of a 
signal for shunting operations at Newmarket Crossing, 
Almond 42,156-165. Objection to same, Kimm 42,668- 
675. Complains of signal at Queen’s Road, an inter- 
mediate signal between Hackney Downs Junction and 
Clapton, resting betweén two tunnels, cannot, be seen 
till within 100 yards distance, Manston 43,234, . Com- 


plaint as to the working of signals, Kemp and Joslin 


42,537-571. 

Overrunning —- Collisions arising at junctions, and 
from overrunning signals, 20 (Vide Capt. Tyler’s Report 
to the Board of Trade, 1873); Yolland 328-9. Con- 

‘siders overrunning signals to be the principal cause of 
accidents, Hutchinson. 1264-65. It arises from the want 
of drivers attending to the rules which the companies 
lay down, and properly regarding or reading the signals ; 
is of opinion that this habit of inattention to the rules is 
more or Jess tolerated by the companies themselves, 2b. 
1275-82, 1415. A constant cause of accidents, Rich 1675 


=76; Brittain .22,548-549. Refers to cases in Capt., 


Tyler’s Report to Board of Trade for 1873 under this 
heading, Rich 1679. “Attributed in a great measure to 
drivers being over-venturesome in running up to signals 
at speed, Brittain 22,647-649. To the driver’s anxiety 
to get on, he pushes on his train, continually whistling, 
expecting every second that the signal will be taken off, 
Weston 25,101=108. In witness’s experience is caused 
by drivers not acting with sufficient promptitude 
when they first see the signals, Downes 12,666-667. 
Has never had occasion to report a driver for so doing, 
Kimm 3510-12; Thackeray 3626-28; Whitman 3753-54; 
- Tong 4108-11; Wigg 4276-77, and 4320-23, 4338-39 ; 
Peach 6034-35, 6041-44; Caldicott 9158-61 ; Ackroyd 
14,718-724; Roberts 16,166-174; Robison 20,113-114. 
‘Instances a case of a driver overrunning the distant and 
‘home signals when at danger, Pope 4446-49 ; has had 
to report drivers for, so doing, 7b. 4485-88. A case at 
Slough, Hart 5784-96; Peach 6270-80. . At Camden 
Town, Parker 6580-86. Accident caused by, at Strat- 
ford Bridge, Francis 6755-63.. Several cases at Kentish 
-Town.* Witness reports every case; his experience 
leads him to infer that drivers very seldom stop ‘at the 
distant signal as the Midland Company’s ‘rule impli- 
citly directs, Taylor 7112-28. Has never overrun a 
signal in his whole experience as driver, Hall 8371. 
Has only had to report a driver on one occasion, Kettle 
8334-41; Hill 11,851. Has had several cases to report 
Brock 9086-88. Very rarely happens, in no case more 
than the length of the engine, Gardiner 9640-41; Nota 
common occurrence; refers to one instance, Carlisle 
10,431-438; Hargraves 17,147-148, 17,151; Hewitt 
- 17,583-587, 17,635; Jackson 17,848; . Reid + 23,304. 
Only remembers one cases when a driver ran into a 
goods train at Nottingham, Wharton 10,705-706. Very 
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- system of obeying the signals. 


SIGNALS—cont. 


rare, not once in three months, Goodier 14,765-772. 
Collision, at Heaton Norris caused by a driver passing 
a signal at danger, 7b. 14,871-873, 14,886-891. .On 
the London and North-western, Railway there have 
been but few, cases of, recently, Findlay 30,820-822, 


A Disyant SIGNALS, 

Want of uniformity in -the regulations of different com- . 
panies with regard to their observance.—States that some. 
companies allow these signals when at danger to.be run 
past without stopping. Others on the contrary prohibit 
it and endeavour to enforce it. Is of opinion that a 
large proportion of the collisions that annually occur are 
owing to the fact of the drivers being permitted by the 
regulations of the railway companies to run past these 


- signals when at danger, leaving it to their discretion at 


what rate of speed they shall travel, Yolland 172-3, 
232-8. Complains that in many cases the regulations . 
with regard to, are disregarded in practice, with the con- 
currence of the officers of the company, ib. 233-8 ; 
Hutchinson 1280-82. Refers to rule 28, page 9, and rule 
50, page 19, of the London and North-western Company. 
States that the latter is the same rule as that which 650 ~ 
engine-drivers of the North-eagtern Railway represented 
to their locomotive superintendent as being so objection- 
able and which that company subsequently ordered to be 


- changed (vide Yolland 174); Yolland 359-365. Witness ex- 


plains the position which was taken by their engine-drivers, 
and states the practical working at the present time on the 
North Eastern Railway, Christison 21,652-663. In 
opposition to the North-western rules, quotes rule 32, 
page 34, of the Great Western Company ; witness has 


- always looked upon this rule as a most proper rule and - 


regulation, it places two signals between the train which 
has stopped and the one which may next be expected 
to arrive, ib. 366-8. This rule ensures safety, ibd. 
725-6.. Alludes to a case of collision at Holt Junction 
on the Great Western Railway, caused by the driver ~ 
totally disobeying this rule, 7d: 682. The regulations 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway require 
trains to stop dead at the distant signal, ib. 366. 


’ Rule 68, page 34, of the Great Northern Company 


similar in practice to those of the London and North- 
western, ib. 369-72. In witness’s experience, drivers 
are taught to disregard the distant signals, from the 


‘fact that they are expected to pass them at danger 


under certain circumstances ; inattention to the ruies 
bearing on this subject by drivers is tolerated more or 


_less by. the companies themselves, ib. 428-30; 442-4 ; 


Hutehnson 1280-82. States that drivers of the London 
and North-western Railway have complained to him 
that they could not see the home signals at a sufficient 
distance to pull up at those signals when running at 
their proper rate of speed to keep time, because of their 


. instructions not to make use of the distant signal unless 


there is some obstruction at the home signal. The 
company’s: attention has been called to this, but the 
regulation is still in force, Yolland 694-5. Thinks that 
there ought to be no difficulty in arriving at a uniform 
Suggests that a board of 
control, if established, should make it imperative that 
such implicit instructions should be given..and such 
rules established as that the engine driver when ap- 
proaching a station should always know if he is to stop 
at the distaut signal or to run through to the home 
signal, 2b. 856, 859, 870-I. Witness thinks it almost 
impossible to draw up a satisfactory rule with regard to 
how distant signals should be obeyed, as they are at present 


‘ worked ; is of opinion that distant signals should indi- 


cate both “danger” and “caution.”? Explains that 
this signal, as at present worked, means two things, 
either that the home signal is at “danger” or it may 
mean that there is actual danger between thé home and 
distant signals. In the great majority of instances 
it means the former, ‘and that the driver is to be 
prepared to stop at the home signal, but should it 
mean the latter then he ought to pull up at once; 
but the drivers cannot know it means differently in 
one case than the other, Hutchinson 1349-55. Suggests 
that the home signal should have an arm on the 
distarit signal post, and that both the home signal 
at the signal station and the repeater of. the home signal 
at the distant signal should be worked by the same 
wire, so that when the home signal was at “danger,” 
the distant signal would be at‘ caution,’’ In the case 
of an obstruction between the home and distant signals, 
the distant signal would be placed at “danger,” ib. 
1356-57, 1390-91, 1463-67 ; . Armstrong 28,389-390. 
Thinks that if. all drivers could be so disciplined as to 
stop at distant signals when at danger, and that the 
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SIGNALS: Distanr—cont.. ; : 
traffic could ‘be so worked, there would be very few 
accidents, Hutchinson 1384, 1389. Is decidedly of opinion 
that the driver’s disregard of. the distant signal is the. 
chief cause of collisions, ib. 1404-9. Refers to the rules of 
different companies: being dissimilar ; states that this is 
an important matter where so many companies run 
over the-same line; has neyer known of an accident, 
however, caused by the difference of signals in the case 

' of trains running over foreign lines, Rich 1970-77. 
Does not think it necessary to pull up-a train outside a 
distant signal; states that some companies’ regulations 
insist upon this ; but in his long experience he has never 
known it to be done, 2b. 1609-10. Refers to accidents 


caused by the driver’s approaching the station incau- . 


tiously when ‘the distant signal was against him, 7’yler 
2123-37. 

Distance from home signals.—At a distance generally 
of 800 yards from the home signal, Yolland 440. States 
that a great many cases occur’ of old lines which have 
been signalled many years ago, and the signals have not 
been altered. Frequently finds that distant signals are 
very inadequately placed with regard to the present 
speed at which trains run; they were- originally placed 
at 300 or 400 yards, and they have not been extended to 
800 or 1,200 yards, which is the correct distance now, 
Hutchinson 1288-89.‘ Considers that the minimum dis- 
tance from the home signal should be 800 yards, a, less 

‘ distance if the station is approached on a rising gradient, 
‘ and a greater distance if approached on a falling gra- 


dient, 7. 1339. At Bletchley on the down line 1,000. 


yards, on the other 1,100 or 1,200 yards, Humphries 
2819-20. At Kentish Town the easterly one is between 
400 and 500 yards distant, the westerly barely 300 yards, 
the north one up to Hampstead Junction 500 yards, 
Thackeray 3682-85. _ Willesden Junction, 900 yards, 
Long 4077. Reading, a quarter of a mile Wigg 4249- 
50; fully half a mile, Peach 6026-27. Distant signals 
not sufficiently back to enable the driver to stop at the 
home signals, 800 yards the average distance, Manston 
5067-68, 5076. At, Slough, three-quarters of a mile, 
Hari 5691. .At Reading, ‘750 yards, Nash 73/5. 
At Liverpool Street (Great astern Railway), 500 yards, 
Kettle 8285-86. On the Metropolitan line, 300 yards, 
Caldicott 9165-67. At. Basmgstoke, 1,000 yards, Gar- 
diner 9635-38. 
800 to 1,200 yards, Bradshaw 11,090-91. On the Mid- 
land Railway, northern division, 700 or 800 yards, Downes 
12,686 12,688. At Stockport, 1,000 yards, Webster 
14,410. On the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, the 
shortest distance, between 300 and 400 yards, Gee 16,604 
_ 605. The distant signal should be put further back. 
At Mentmore, in Hertfordshire, witness found distant 
signal at danger, distance to home signal 600 yards ; did 
not pull up till the train had run up to the distant 
signal, just double the‘ distance, Waine 18,919-920, 
18,971-972, 19,017-20.- On the Great Northern, from 
800 to 1,000 yards, Oakley 32,966-971. Dublin, Wick- 
low, and Wexford over half a mile, Wilson 35,866. - 
How obeyed by drivers.—The practice of the following 
“drivers, if at danger, to stop at it outside and then draw 
in clear, if nothing is seen to be in the.way, to drive in 
quietiy to the home signal, Bull 4658-75; Mansion 
5096-98 ; Shipway 5415, 5445-49. Does not think that 
drivers, as a:rule, reduce their trains to such a speed that 
they could’stop at distant signals, Christison 21,622 -623, 
As a matter of practice drivers do not stop at distant 
signals according to the company’s regulation, Brittain 
22,555-559. ; 
Absence of signal at a place where it is ordinanily 
. shown.—Should be-considered as a danger signal ; witness 


is obliged to say that this rule is never observed; states’ _ 


that there are many cases of accidents which show that it 
is not so observed, Yolland 729-33. Itisa rule on the 
Great Western Railway that if.a signal is missing it is to 
be looked upon as a sign of danger, Matthews 10,010- 

. An uncertain signal to be treated as a “danger” 
signal,, Hodge 27,558-559. 


. Home SIenats, 


How. far they protect trains standing at stations, 
Hutchinson 1358-70 ; Humphries 2784-75. 


Home anp Distant SIGNALS TO BE WORKED 
; ‘TOGETHER. a 


Most desirable-—Bull 4647-51, 4661; Manston 5093 
-94, 42,342 ; ‘Guest 41,595-606; Precious 41,649-658, 
-41,686-703 ; Hillyer 41,757-763; Barnes 41,790-808 ; 
Crisy 41,885-894; Tait 42,209-213; Overton 42,264— 
269; Linch 42,432-437. Owing to a’ memorial from 
their engine-drivers, the North-eastern Railway now 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


SIGNALS: Home and Distant—cont. . 
* work their distant signals as repeaters of the home 


' Gardiner 9643-46. 


On the North Staffordshire Railway, . 


signal, Christison 21,652-659. 
_ Apvancer SIGNALS, 
Witnesses refer to the practice growing up under the 
block system of using advance signals for the purpose 
of moving the train into the advanced section after. it 
has reached the cabin, enabling the signalman to give 
“ line clear,’”’ so as to bring ancther train on, points out the 
danger from the coricentration of so many: movements of 
trains in the mind of one, man, Hutchinson 1468-69; 
Rich 1844-58. Advance signals .a saving of expense 
to, the companies, but an additional cause of risk, 2b. 
1852, Experience of working with the advance signal, 
Hail 11,680-696.. Are used, to a great extent on the - 
London and North Western Railway; states number of 
trains a signalman may have to bear in his recollection 


at one time, Findlay 31,609-613. 

Gremn Ligur ror Caution SIGNALS. 
~_Is of opinion that caution signals should be abolished, 
Yolland 711; states that there is a growing tendency on © 

the part of drivers to treat these signals as “ all right,” 
Hutchinson 1470-71. . 
Green Light.—Not. a clear signal; considered that it 


* should be abolished; Buli 4752-88; Manston 5199-238; . 


Smith 7465-75; Cains 20,654-671 ; Armstrong 23,392- 


_ 393. The worst signal of the three, Hall 8391-92;° 


Cheetwood 15,794 ; Armstrong 23,366-370. The green 
signal abolished on the Great Western Railway except at 
junctions, Grierson.31,864-870. Has heard no complaint 
of same from drivers, Hart 5817; Kettle 8281-84: 
Has not-noticed the green signal , 
to be indistinct, Turner 8769 ; Carey 9789-801, 9920- 
22; Hill 11,590-595. Ep NS 

System of signalling in the United States. — Tyler 
43,081-90. 


‘SPEED : 


Difficulty of laying down an average speed applicable to . 
the different circumstances of different lines.—Refers to 
two meetings between railway companies held for this 
purpose and their failure; thinks it would be unfair to 


-ask that a company which has the advantage of a straight _ 


and good line with powerful engines should put itself on a 


_ level with a company which is inferior to it; this would 


givea bad line an advantage overa good one, Rich 1984, 
2027,'2029. States that speed is a matter that com- 
panies are always forcing upon one another;, refers to 
the Great Western and the London and South Western 
Companies, running trains to Exeter. The latter has 
the shorter route, and runs the distance in 43 hours ; 
the former has the longer route, but they run it a great 
deal faster, 1b. 2028. a 
Regulations as to rate of —Can state from experience 
that drivers do not strictly observe the limit of speed 
laid down by companies when passing the distant signal, 
Hutchinson 1417-22. Rate of speed: allowed by com- 
pany’s rules for trains to enter Broad Street Station, five 
miles an hour; it is sometimes a little exceeded; refers 
to an instance of same, Whitman 3865, 3888-90. At 
Redhill Junction, as laid down by the company, 15 miles 
an hour; would net report a driver for running 
through at arate of 30 miles an hour; has had to report 
them when'they have been going over 40 miles an hour, 
Nash 6382-87. If the company’srule, that trains are to 
slacken to five miles an hour at every junction, were * 
acted up to witness could. not possibly keep his time ; 
passes these junctions at the rate of 25 to 30, miles an 
hour, Cheetwood 15,286-290. Rules 233 and 237,of the | 
North British Railway,as to engines passing, through ° 
junction facing points and approaching all terminal sta- 
tions slowly and’ cautiously referred to; states that the 
engine-driver is to use his judgment in obeying these 
rules, Culver 24;140-145. , ae ; 
High rate of, is it. a cause of aécidents.— Speaking from’ 
an experience of many years, does not think’ that the 
question of excessive speed has much to do with the 


production of: accidents, Yolland 225, 339-47, 351-2, 


Doés not consider that the fracture of wheels is 
caused by the great speed of trains, 2b. 479-80. | Con- 


_siders that the excessive speed of trains is a very rare 


cause of accidents, Hutchinson 1310. Sees no danger in 
any speed up to 60 miles an hour, and thinks that with 
a speéd of 70 miles an hour there is no danger when the 
rolling stock and the road is in perfect order, Rich 2010. 
Is of opinion that if thé speed of trains were considerably 
reduced to, say, 30 miles an hour, the number of acci- 
dents would be materially lessened, Peach 6222-23. 


- Can run with as much safety on a good road at rate of 


* 


SPEED—cont. ° . : 


ANALYSIS’ OF. THE EVIDENCE. 


60 miles as he cah 40 miles‘an hour, Appleby 20,176. Is - 


of opinion that, a high rate of speed entails great risk of 


danger, Gray 24,394-395. Does not think that speed is 


a necessary element of ‘danger, Findlay 31,182-183, . 
Rate ai which it may be safe to travel dependent on the 

state of the permanent way and locomotive power.—States 

that the Great Northern Railway have a very good road 


and very powerful engines, they can do the distance in - 


an hour quicker than other companies, and in better 
time, Rich 2034. States that there are certain places 
where you can run at a great speed with safety, -and 
other places where you dare not; where the line is.in 
good order, and everything favourable for seeing the 
signals, a high rate of speed is perfectly safe, Smith 7551- 


60, 7589. Believes it is safer to run over some portions , . 


of the line at 52 miles than over others at 30, 2b. 7590. 


Would not exceed a speed of 20 miles in running through: ° 


Crewe, 7. 7598-7600 ; Seaton 7606-8. Can run with 
as great safety at 60 miles an hour on some parts of the 
road, as he can 40 on others, Appleby 20,175, 20,178-181. 
On the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland there 
are parts of the line over which it is not safe’ to travel 
fast until they are renewed, Price 36,895; ‘also on the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway, Heron’ 38,084-087 ; 


_ also on.the Belfast and County Down Railway, McDoon, 


38,603-604. On the Great Eastern Railway the speed. is 

limited according +06 the state of the road; where the road 

- is good 45 miles an hour, but on other parts of the road 

10, 20, 25, 30, and 40 miles an hour, Manston 42,349- 

371; Linch 42,416-428 ; Kemp -42,532-533; Hearnshaw 
42,656-661. L 

Speeds now run.—The Irish mail passes through Bletch- 


ley Station at the rate of 40 miles an hour, Humphries 


2795 ; through Willesden Junction at 35 miles an hour, 
Long 4155-56. Goods trains run at an average speed of 
20 to 25 miles an hour, Shipway 5371; Fitchett 14,969. 
At Camden Town Station, through trains never, exceed 
a speed of 30 miles an hour, Taylor 6613. With the 
Trish mail never exceeds a speed of 51 to 52 miles an 
hour, Smith 7551; .Webb 13,532-534, 13,599-601. 
Kunning speed for a goods train 25, miles, for a mineral 
train 20 miles an hour, Blake 7684-85. » Highest speed 
of a stopping passenger train on the Midland Railway, 30 
miles; fast trains on a level, 40 miles an hour, funt 
7981, 8017-18. 
Railway 25 miles an hour, Brock 9100. The speed of 
the ordinary main-line ‘trains on the London and South 
Western 45 miles an hour, Gardiner 9687-95; Carey 
9746. Express trains on ‘tlte Midland ‘ayerage 44 miles 
an hour, Hanbury 12,710, On the Lancashire and Y ork- 
shire Railway. never exceeds 35 miles an hour, Gee 16,617 
-618. (On the’ North Eastérn average speed for passenger 
trains 45 miles an hour, has run at as high a rate of 
‘speed as 60 miles an hour, Appleby '20,172-175; for 
goods trains 20 miles ar hour, Cartwright 21,096-97. On 
the Caledanian Railway the speed ought not to exceed 
40 miles an hour, Brittain 22,573-585. On the’ North 
British the maximum speed for goods trains is 20 miles 
an hour, and for passenger trains, except in, the case of 
express or fast trains, 35 miles an hour, Culver 24,131- 


137.' Runs on the North British line between Glasgow: 


Average speed on the Metropolitan 


and Edinburgh at a speed of. between 45 and 50 miles. - 


an hour, Gray 24,386-388. On the Glasgow and South 
Western Railway passenger trains are not allowed to 
exceed a speed of 35 to 40 miles, with heavy trains this 
speed cannot be attained. James and Joht Kear 25,934— 
937. Highest speed on the Highland Railway 50 miles 
an hour, Johnson 26,336-339. On'the Great North of 
Scotland, 40 miles an hour, Howie 26,888; Paterson 
26,966. The average speed of the Scotch express 50 
miles an hour, does ot exceed 55 miles, Bradford 27,621 
- .631. On the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
between Chatham and Sittingbourne the train would be 


- running at a speed of about 52 miles an hour; the lowest 


speed 15 or 16 miles,an_ hour, round a severe.curve 
at Strood, Brantingham 28,059-60, 28,117-119. The 


". greatest speed attained between Boulogne and Amiens is 


55 miles an hour, Ranoe .28,764, 28,777-779. London 
and North Western ordinary passenger trains travel at a 
speed of about 39 miles an hour, Findlay 3t,173-175. 
States that their fastest trains should not, according to 
the time bill, exceed 433 miles an hour; has no doubt 
that they travel: over the southern division at a speed 


varying from 50. to 55 miles an hour, 2b. 31,179-181. - 


Phe maximum running speed.on the Great Northern 60 


to 65 miles an hour, Oakley 33,030-32. Average speed * 


of the Great Western express trains 59 to 60 miles an 
hour, Tyrrell 40,965 ; occasionally 70 miles an hour, ib. 


- 41,021; Maxinrum booked speed of London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 50 aa an hour, Williams 41,349~50 ; 


actual running speed may reach 60 miles am hour, 7b. 


» 


- Hargraves 17,153; Harford 18,271. 
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SPEED—cont. wt 


41,351. The average speed of the South Eastern express 
trains 50 miles an hour; on some parts of the line the 
running speéd is 60 miles an hour, Cockburn 41,434—436. 

In Fog.—When a line is properly organised, sees no 
reason why the train should not be run at full speed, 
Rich 2021. In case of fog, thinks that drivers should . 
run at reduced speed, so as to stop at the distant signal ; 
that they should be instructed to set aside the time-tahle, 
Hutchinson 1345-48, 1370-71, 1439, 1528-32 ; Tyler 
2152; Armstrong 23,420. Thinks that it is an under- 
stood thing that drivers should approach important 
stations in fog at such a:speed as to enable them to pull 
up at signals; believes that they have such instructions, . 
Hart 5729-33, (vide Fog). 

Compulsory reduction of, in cases of wnpunctuality.— 
Rich:1984-89 ; Tyler 2650-52; Farrer 30,440-447. 

Muking up Lost Time.—Left entirely to the discretion 
of the engine-drivers, Carpenter 8419-20; Hall 8456-59 ; 
Culver 24,135-137. By the rules of the Highland Rail- 
way drivers are allowed to make up lost time, provided 
aaa not exceed a speed of 50 miles an hour, Johnson 
& ee , . . 

The Continent of Hurope—lLooks upon the whole 
system of railway travelling and railway working on the 
Continent as safer than that in England, simply from the 


fact of their trains travelling at a lower speed, Lawford 


39,490. | arte 
In the United States, the running of trains does not 


" exceed 25 to 30 miles an hour, Webb 13,593-596, 
STATIONS: 


Power of Board of Trade as to the re-construction of | 
an existing station in the case of a new line entering 
same, Yolland 134-5; Farrer 30,217-237 ; ib. 30,410- 
420; Oakley 333,72. Under the Railway Acts, must 
be provided, Yol/and 202. Insufficiency of, a possible 
cause of accident, ib. 892; Farrer 30,221. Suggested 
that power should be given to a railway board to object, 
when necessary, to alterations made by companies with 
respect to their stations, Yolland 899.. Shelter must be “ 
provided at, 7.971. Multiplicity of, in towns unde- 
sirable and inconvenient, Yolland 1217. Plymouth . 
station insufficient for traffic and a source of danger, a 
new one about to be built, 7b. 1221. Loop lines for fast 
and express trains to pass over without going into stations 
that they donot stop at, ib. 1233. Too small for accom- 


‘ modation of the traffic, thus overcrowding the lines 


leading into them, instance cited, Rich 1930-32. In- 
sufficiency of platform room at Reading, Peach, 6016. 
Stratford, to be increased more than double in extent, 
Francis 6974. Insufliciency of accommodation at Stock- 
port, Corns; 14,897; Huddersfield, Roberts 15,907; 
Oldham Road, Souter 16,564; Sheffield, Jackson 17,996. 
Stations with only one station-master and youth in charge, 
Alterations to be 
made at Cardiff, Owen 33,587-588. Stations found in- 
sufficient owing to development of trade and increase of 
population to be replaced by more commodious * struc- 

Owen 30,566: Risks incurred at Cardiff, Owen 
30,583. 


JOINT STATIONS: 


Guide Bridge, Downes 12,887; London Road, Man- | 
chester, Mason 14;261-264; Victoria, Manchester, 
Jackson 15,782-796 ; Bristol, Allport 31,348; Grierson 

32,092-098 ; Hereford, Allport 31,349-352, 

Grterson .32,078-091 ; Weymouth, - Grierson. 
3 Portsmouth, Knight 32,505; Knottingiey, 
Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and Wakefield, Oakley | 


_ 33,274. Difficulty in working, Brazendale 19,574, et seq. 


Delay in improving, on account of disagreement between - 
the different companies using them, Farrer 29,927; 
Findlay 31,227-239 ; Allport 31,340, et seg. Railway 
Commission to deal with such cases, Farrer 29,930. 
Case of Preston cited, Farrér 29,929-931. Terms and 
agreements entered into by the companies using joint 
station at Huddersfield, Findlay 31,201-215; Allport 
31,343-347. Huddersfield for 11 years reported to be in 
4 dangerous state, Allport 31,379. Where a fresh com- 
pany is admitted into an existing station, special legis- 
lation should. provide for enlargement of same, Findlay 
31,218. Difficulty, in enlarging the New Street Station 
at Birminghdm on account of being hemmed in ‘with 
buildings which cannot be acquired, Allport 31,355 and 
31,362-364. Discussion as to the nature of the tribunal 
which should arbitrate between companies who use joint 
stations, in case of their disagreement,’ Grierson 32,113- 
118. Questions regarding joint stations occupy a longer 
time in settlement. than when station belongs to one 
company, Oakley 33,279. Leeds and Halifax stations 


’ would have been long ago enlarged if they had solely 


been owned by Great Northern Railway, Oakley 33,280 
; : E 2 
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STATIONS: Joint STATIONS—cont. 
and 33,348. The interests of the several companies using, 
are never exactly equal, therefore the improvements tend 
more to the advantage of one’ than to that of the other, 
- though both pay for it on equai terms, “2. 33,285. 
Great evil of, the long time that elapses in getting any- 
thing done, ib. 33,314. Joint ownership preferable to- 


tenancy, 7b, 33,328, et seg. Witness admits ‘grave evils * 


connected with. but cannot suggest anything to remedy 
them, Oakley 33,381. ; ; . 


‘One SipEep Stations: « f 
Huddersfield Station, greatly complained of, Yolland. 


1201: Farrer 30,405-407. Cambridge Station, a great 
disadvantage, Kimm 3278; Slough, Hart 5593 and 5697 
and 5835; Reading, Peach 6005. Carnarvon Station, 
objected to by Col. Rich, because one-sided, on appeal 
to Board of 'l'rade his objection overruled, Rich 1901-- 
4; Findlay 30,669. More dangerous than a two-sided 
station, Findlay 31,251. Cambridge, very convenient 
for passengers, Allport 31,140. Accidents have occurred 
at one-sided stations, Allport 31,443. Leicester and 
Derby, one-sided station, at which no accidents have 
ever occurred, ib. 31,442. 


SIDINGS. AT STATIONS: 

May be increased to any extent if they do not join 
or cross a passenger line without. notice being given to 
Board of Trade, Yolland 77.’ Board of Trade have no 
power to order sidings to be increased, Yolland -79: 
Witness suggests that there should be an authority 
having power to call. upon the railway company to pro- 
vide additional accommodation in the way of, and to 
authorise the obtaining of land for that purpose, Yol- 
land 259-60, and 265~9. Witness recommends that 
full discretion be left to railway companies as to making 
new sidings and deprecates legislative interference, 7b. 
872-5. Want of, the remote cause of accidents at 
Wodehouse Junction, 18 October 1872, and .again: on 
the Sheffield line, Tyler 2092. Reasons why Board of 
Trade should not order increased sidings when necessary, 
ib., 2308-14. Sidings at Slough not sufficient to work 
the traffic, and causing trains to be invariably late, Hart 
5829. Work could'be got through more quickly if they 
were increased, Nash 6470. More required at large 
stations, Blake 7726. Want of sufficient, causes great 
Getention in working, and adds to the risk of accidents, 
Carlisle 10,442-51. Stations without any at all, Downes 
12,916. Detentions of trains from want of sufficient, 
have increased greatly the last four or five years, Ack- 
royd 19,488; Gee 16,589. Absolute need of more at 
Oldham Road, John Jackson 16,955-961. A large num- 
ber of, at Sheffield, but nothing nearly sufficient, Wm. 
Jackson 17,765. , Block system would be a great deal 
better if there were sufficient siding accommodation at 
stations, Houghton 18,730 and 18,736. pie 


TIRES: . 

Mode of Fastening.—States that modifications are going 
on extensively now as to a very important point with 
regard to the safety of the public, viz., as to the mode 
of fastening tires on wheels, Yolland 114, 486-87. That 
it is a proved fact that in cold weather tires which have 
been shrunk on to iron wheels are most lable to fracture. 
Inspecting officers have urged upon companies that the 
mode of fastening these tires on to iron wheels should be 
by means of clips encircling the iron wheels, instead of 
by boring holes through the tires, and: trusting to the 
screw-bolts or rivets holding the tire in the event of its 
fracture. States that the majority cf the mishaps are 
caused by the fracture taking place where the holes 
are bored through the tire, ib. 175-76. 

Patent Fastenings.—Mansell’s for wooden wheels: Bro- 
therhood’s process applying to fastenings on iron wheels. 
Witness believes that there is no difficultyi n carrying out 
one of these processes on all kinds of wheels, so that the 
clips shall encircle the wheel and prevent it flying off if the 
tire oracks; ib. 477-78, 481-82. Gibgon’s patent on the 
Great Western line, by means of an annular ring on one 
side; Beattie’s on the London and South Western Rail- 
way, by means of clips at intervals: both of’ these 

rocesses considered by witness as inefficient, there have 
Bee many instances in which they have both failed, 
ib. 478. As to Beattie’s patent, Farrer 30,145. In'the 
case of waggons belonging to private owners, the tires 
are mostly put on with the old plan of fastening, 7d. 
. 501-2. _ In the event of a railway authority being 
established, would give that authority power to condemn 
all tires as unsafe which are not held on by a continuous 
clip, or some equally secure fastening, 1b. 994-97. States 
that if the defective tires which the Midland Railway 
acknowledge to have received had been properly fastened 
on to the wheels, the tire when broken would not have 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


TIRES—cont. ° 


- 


flown from the wheel and éaused an accident, Tyler 2073. 
xplains different methods of fastening tires adopted by 
the following Railway Companies :—London ‘and North- 
Western, London and South Eastern, North-Eastern, 


Great Northern, and Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln- 


shire, Tyler 2053-62. Has had ‘several cases of loco- 
motive tires, with the ordinary fastening breaking, on the 
Midland railway ; states that all their engines with the 
‘guiding and leading wheels are fitted with Mansell’s or 


Beattie’s patent, Hanbury 12,604-610; Downes 12,730- | 


732. On the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
has had tires slacken under, the old system of fastening, 


but not since adopting the new system which is a new | 


style of Mansell, the tyre is fastened by a groove with 
bolts coming through, Woodhead 29,012-14; 29,022-28,. 


On the Northern Railway of lreland, wrought iron tires of. 


Lowmoor iron principally ‘fastened- on to the wheel by 
rivets, Culverwell 36,117-123. THe Belfast and Northern 


Counties Railway are now adopting the Mansell fasten- 


_ ing for their tires, Findlay 39,057. 


How affected by the break.—The tires are only injured 
in proportion to the rough and hard wear which 
they get, Bore 13,335. A tendency for the breaks 


* to loosen the tire, ib. .13,445.- The tires are ex-. 


amined always at the end of a journey, has never seen 
any perceptible marking in the tires from skidding, 
Appleby 20,366-367. Has noticed the tires to be quite 
hot after coming down an incline, Nelson 23,140-144. 


In witness’s experience the breaks generally spring the — 


tire, that is, slacken it where it is rivetted ; also cause the 
tires to be quite hot, Johnson 23,466-475. Destroys the 
tires to a certain extent, Armstrong 23,476. Has never 
found a tire slack, and never noticed the tires more than 
just warm from the application of the break, T. Johnson 
26,416-421. States that the frequent application of the 
break-blocks to the engine wheels warms and gives a 
slackness in the tire, Oakley 32,984-989. States that the 
use-of the break involves the necessity of turning up the 
tires as often again as they would otherwise require it, 
Webb 39,811-812. In all cases of skidding flat places 
are produced on the tires ; have many more flat tires on 
break vans where the hand breaks have been applied, than’ 
on the wheels where the continuous break is. applied, 


Haswell 41,206-209. 


Main cause of Fracture—Severe cold, Yolland 476; 
Tyler 2053. Inspecting officers have not, as’ a rule, 
found that bad material: has been employed in the con- 
struction of tires, Yolland 477, 483-84. 


Experience of Officials and Servants.—Has had to - 


detach a carriage at Trent, by order of the tapper, on 
account of a faulty tire; Taylor 7191. Have never had a 


defective tire, Robison 20,098-101; Brown 20,899-900 ; ° 


Cartwright 21,064; Nelson 23,136, 23,148 ; Goodyear 
28,274-275. Refers to a broken tire ‘on the tender, 
Howie, 26,915-921. . 

, Accidents caused by, broken tires—The number of 
accidents has been very considerably less since the year 
1861, Yolland 494-6; Tyler 2053. Number of accidents 
in the year 1873, nine, Yolland 507. Of these nine ac-’ 
cidents, five occurred on the Midland Railway, Tyler 
2047. For 25 years, on the Midland Railway, there had 
been no other tire than the ordinary riveted tire, upon 
a wrought ifon spoke wheel, and during all that time, 


there had never been a tire broken, during the last’ year © 


this company was supplied by the same firm with a bad 
lot, hence the five accidents which occurred. The whole 
of those tires have been taken from the carriages and 
discarded, Allport 31,763-764 ; Tyler 2068. Specifies the 
accidents caused by the fracture of the éngine tires, 
Tyler 2063-68, 2071-72. Refers to a severe frost in 
1860 or 1861, when the principal railway stations were 


_ choked up with waggons of which the tires had been 


broken from the severity of the frost, Yolland 476; Tyler 
2053. Since which time the London and North Western 
Railway have adopted the Mansell system of fastening 
for the carriages, and have had comparatively few 
cases of failure; this company has not yet thought. it 
necessary to adopt that system for the tires of their 


engines, Tyler 2053-62. Refers to an accident in 1872, 


near Inverness, caused by the tire of a leading wheel 
coming off, Johnson’ 26,436-447. Refers to a case of a 


‘locomotive on the North Eastern Railway, being sent out 
with a tire twice packed,—the packing came off, causing” 


an accident in which three lives were lost, Rich 1775-76. 
An inexcusable case, and one which witness does not 
suppose will ever- be repeated, Tyler 2069-70. On the 


. Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, steel tires are” 


used for engines, and iron tyres on the tenders where the 
breaks are; had an accident at Black Rock, caused by 
the fracture of a carriage tire, which was fastened in the 
ordinary way by rivets, Wakefield 35,605-619, 35,622-623. 


ANALYSIS OF) 


TRAFFIC: Fiat ; 


, 


‘goods, and mineral traffic, ib. 33,547-549. 


‘ Amount of goods traffic at Redhill Junction, Nash 
6456-87. States that the large mineral traffic on the 
Midland and London and North-western Railways inter- 
feres materially with the, passenger traffic, so as to make it 
necessary that there should be a new line, Rich 1934-35. 
On the Great Northern Railway the mineral traffic always 


subordinate to every other traffic, it generally runs in the ~ 


night, there is no difficulty in working minerals, Oakley 
33,544-545, States the expense per mile of passenger, 
On the Taff 
Vale Railway the bulk of the traffic is mineral traffic. 
Average for the last five years about four millions of tons 
a year, Hurman 33,599-602, 33,655. 


Increase of —At Huddersfield, witness will send to 


.the secretary a return of the tonnage for the last six 


months of 1871, and the last six months of 1874 of 
the London and North-western Railway and the Lan- 


eashire and Yorkshire Railway (vide appendix), Roberts. 
15,907-912. Traffic for which there is no accommodation, 


2b, 15,931-939. A want of accommodation, both on 
the main line and at sidings at stations, to meet the 
great increase of traffic. In witness’s opinion if there 
were less traffic it would pay better; gives an instance 


of the method of workiny goods traffic to prove this, 


Souter 16,568-573. Block on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway at Sheffield owing to the ex- 
cess of all kinds of traffic, Jackson 17,780—789 ; 17,818-822; 


_ 17,827-829. Refers to the excess of traffic in the months of 


December and January throughout the whole of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire district, Cordwell 18,626-629. At 
Ardwick the traffic has increased to the extent of more tban 
100 wagons a day ; it occasionally happens that there is not 
accommodation for the traffic, Houghton 18,737-743. 
Attributes the irregularity of working and the difficulties 
that there. have been of late years to the great pressure of 
trafic being in excess of the accommodation on the rail- 
ways, Brazendale 19,583-584. States that from 1870 to 
1873 the traffic of the courttry increased so rapidly that all 
the companies felt a difficulty in dealing with it; and that, 
no doubt, contributed to a.large extent to the number of 
accidents. In witness’s. judgment the increase of traffic 


was the chief cause of the increase of accidents, Allport 


31,313-326, . ; 
Increase of men in proportion to increase of trafic.— 


' States that the number in the running department of the 


goods has increased by one half, Souter 16,567. At 
the time of the block on the Manchester, Sheffeld, and 
Lincolnshire Railway witness was empowered to put on 
as many men as he required, Jackson 17,868-872- 


OVERCROWDED LINES. 


Witness refers to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way, and to the main limes on the London and North- 
western Railway in the Wigan district; also the Midland 
district; round Birmingham, for instance. Is decidedly 
of opinion-that all, lines in the neighbourhood of large 
towns are overcrowded with traffic, Rich 1923-35. State 
of the lines on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
Cordwell 18,624-629. Witness states what has already 
been accomplished, and what is now in progress in the 


_ way Of providing extra lines to meet the demands of the 
* increased traffic on the London and North-western Rail- 


way, Findlay 30,567-572. On the Midland Railway 
Allport 31,326-341. 5 ee 

Separate Lines for Goods and Passenger Trafic_—Sug- 
gests that third and fourth.lines should be carried right 
through for this purpose, Humphries 3156-58. . Con- 


~ 


’ 


siders that the difficulty of workmg mixed traffic is met . 


to a very great,extent by providing refuge sidings into 


which the slow trains may be put before the “line clear” 


is given for the next fast train to come orf from the back 
station, Yolland 230, 231, 263-265. Refers to the Lon- 


don and North-western Railway, who, instead of pro- . 
-yiding refuge sidings at intervals, are making four lines 


of rails from London to Crewe, 7b. 263. Is of opinion 
that no possible arrangement can do away with the 
irregularity of the service between Cheadle-Hulme and 
Manchester unless separate lines are provided for the 
goods and passenger traffic, Webster 14,416-421,'14,427- 
428. Separate lines for considerable distances east and 
west out of such centres as Manchester, &c. are abso- 
lutely necessary, Jackson 16,953-963, 17,667-669. 


Loop Lines.-—Considers that in many cases where the 


traffic is very large it would be possible to have loop 


lines for fast and express trains to pass over without . - 
. ~ y 


3 


THE EVIDENCE. 37 
TRAFFIC: Overcrowpep Lines—cont. : 
going through the station, Yolland 1233-37. Is of 
opinion that loop lines are of greater value than laying 


down four lines of rails ; states reasons, Allport 31,329- 
339. : ; 


WHEELS: 

Wharton’s. A solid wood wheel, bolted with an inner 
tyre, very few now in use, the London and North 
Western are getting rid of the whole of them to make 

~ way for the “ Mansell” wheel, Bore 13,519-321, 13,460 
~462. : He 

Worsdell’s. Bolted through the tyres, cast iron bosses 
and wrought iron spokes, the bolts come through a 
wooden ferrule; these wheels abandoned for the “‘ Man- 
sell”? wheel, 2b. 13,324, 13,468. 

McConnell’s... Of wrought iron, with single spokes ; 
has given place to the “Mansell” wheel, 2b. 13,325- 

-. 326, 13,468. 

‘Haddon’s. A combination of wood and iron ; there is 
a piece of wood inserted between the spokes so as to give 
strength and make it solid at certain sections, 7b. 13,327, 
13,468. 

Kirtley’s. All wrought iron, with a wrought iron centre ; 
abandoned for the ‘‘ Mansell’? wheel, 26. 13,330-331, 
13,467-468. 

Bowler’s. Partly of cast iron and partly of wrought 
iron, an old style of wheel now rarely used, 2b. 13,332- 
333. Is superseded by the‘ Mansell ”’ wheel on account 
of the safety and superiority of that wheel, 7b. 13,460- 
462. ' 

Handyside’s—Made of two stamped iron discs, the boss 
is cast iron, scarcely so heavy as the Mansell wheel, have 
had them in use over two years; they have given no 
trouble, Goodfellow 23,957-970. 

Solid steel disc wheels. —Have been tried by the 
London and North Western Railway but have been 
abandoned ; reasons stated. Bore 13,464—-466. 

Mansell’s.—A wooden wheel with tyre fastenings on 
each side of the tyre, 2b. 1332-33. Failure of.—Bore 

- 13,452-453. Goodfellow 23,560-591, 23,954-955, 23,971 
*-972; Oakley 33,036. General experience of, on the ~ 
London and North Western -:Railway, is that it has 
worked very satisfactorily, Findlay 31,112-12]. The 
Midland Railway are adopting this wheel; witness has 
noticed the ‘woodwork get loose; has not had them ~ 

. sufficiently long to test them thoroughly, Allport 

31,766-767. Has been in use on the Great Northern 
‘Railway for 12 or 14 years; has never been used for 
break vans; five cases of failure in twelve years, Oakley 
33,033-62. Are adopting this wheel on the Northern 
Railway of Ireland, Culverwell 36,105-109; also on the 
Belfast and Northern Counties Railway, Findlay 39,054— 
tore 

Cast iron wheels fast dying.out in England, Oakley 
33,483-484. Have been in use on the Kingstown line 
(Dublin; Wicklow, and Wexford Railway) since its 
opening, 40 years ago. Refers to one of these wheels 
breaking to pieces, Wakefield 35,615-619. Are re- 
placing these wheels with the ‘*Mansell” wheel, 7. 
35,643-650. Thinks it would be a retrograde step for 
English railways to use cast iron wheels of the American 
description, Tyler 43,137. 

‘American invention.— Witness produces a model of a 

wheel consisting of two discs filled either with papier 

. méché or wood; an American invention, now being 

made by a.firm in Sheffield; in his judgment, and in 
that of many others, a far superior ‘wheel to Mansell’s, 
Allport 31,768-769. ; eee 

The United States.—Witness describes the cast iron 
wheel in use ‘there,- its cost, weight, life, &c., Tyler 
43,131-147. 

Examination :of—On the North Kastern Railway, - 
between York and Newcastle, the wheels are examined 
at Thirsk and Darlington, Brown 20,897-898. Refers 
to-the frequent examination of wheels in frosty weather, . 
Hodson: 27,763-754, 27,770-774. At Creill, a short 
time since, a wheel was taken out, being found to-be un- 
safe, discovered by the men whose duty it is’ to examine 
the wheels, Ranoe 28,879-881. 

How affected by break power.—In witness’s experience 
has never found any of the wheels come in injured by 
the-breaks, Bore ‘13,334, 13,444. Considers that the 
Mansell wheel would be liable to greater accident than 
even the rivetted wheel if the continuous break is ap- 

_plied, because the break being put on to the tyre of the 

wheel, the tendency is to pull the wheel to pieces, Allport 
31,764-765. , 
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"ABSTRACT OF THE EVI 


DENCE OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WITNESSES; 7) | 


ACKROYD, MATTHEW, tare Goops Guarp, Man- 
CHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LINCOLNSHIRE RaIL- 
WAY: . 


Personal,19,412-431. Last winter was WORN about — 
elayed.. . 


20 and 22 hours at a turn; the trains were 
owing to the scarcity of room at stations, 19,441-447, 
19,487-488. States course of duty for the week, 19,448 
-470. Contrasts the management of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway with that of the London and North 
“Western, 19,474-477, 19,489-491. States rules of Lon- 
don and North Western Railway regarding oyertime, 
_ 19,478-483, On the Lancashire and Yorkshire and the 
Manchéster, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railways over- 
_ time is not paid for, but holidays allowed in lieu of pay- 
~ment, 19,484-486. _ Considers that the payment, of 
overtime. is a temptation to some men to idle in the 
sidings or to loiter on the road, 19;492-498. Recommends 
that vans should be fitted up with-stoves, 19,507-509. 


ALLPORT, Mr. JAMES, GenrraAL MANAGER OF THE 
MipLanp Raitway: ‘ 


Has been connected with that railway for 28 years, 
31,312. Attributes the increase of railway accidents to 
the great increase of traffic, 31,313-314 ; does not believe 
that the, increase of accidents has exceeded the propor- 


tion to the number of travellers, 31,315. Season tickets . 


are not included in: the returns of the Board of Trade ; 
they have increased three or four-fold in late years; the 


number of Midland season ticket holders at present — 


10,000, which would represent 6,000,000 passenger jour- 


neys, 31,316-320. The number of passengers carried - 


by the Midland .im 1874, was 24,224,042, and if the 
season ‘tickets be added, it makes a total of 30,224,042, 
31,320-324. Increase in the passenger receipts'on the 


Midland Railway for the five years, from 1868 to 1873, 


was close upon 600,000/., 31,325. Yorthe last five or six 
years the Company have spent not less than 700,000/. to 
800,0007. a year in providing additional accommoda- 
tion for-the traffic, 31,326-328. Hands in to Commis- 
sion a handimap of the Midland system, and explains in 
detail the new works carried out’ by that’ ,Company, 
31,329-337, 31,341. Considers that loop lines are of 
greater value than laying down four lines of railway ; 


gives reasons, 31,338-339. Gives his views on the ques- °. 


tion of insufficient accommodation at joint stations ; 
Huddersfield, an instance, 31,342-347, 31,351-352, 
31,365-371, 31,375-379, .31,394-404 ; Bristol, 31,348, 
31,385-391 ; Hereford, 31,349-350, 31,354-355 ; . Bir- 
mingham, 31,355-364; Carlisle, 31,372-374, 31,380- 
384. Is decidedly opposed to'the intervention of the Rail- 
way Commissioners, 31,405-407. Obligations of a com; 

any as to accommodation, and difficulty in getting 
land; 31,413-418. There are about 400 stations on the 
Midland Railway, of which only six or eight are joint 
stations, 31,423-432. Refers to stations which are used 
jointly, but are left in the original ownerships, 31,433-439, 
31,445-452. Refers to the one-sided stations at Cambridge 
and Derby, 31,440-444: In the case of joint stations, 
the more people interested, the greater the delay in im- 
provements, 31,457-463. In: the case of one company 
acquiring the power to use another company’s station, it 


is generally arranged, if the parties cannot agree, that . 


the increased accommodation consequent thereupon, 
shall be referred to arbitration, there ‘being no general 
Act bearing.on the case,and the Board of Trade having 
no legal power of interference, 31,470-471, 31,480-483. 
’ Cites an instance, when an inspecting officer hesitated to 
sanction the opening of a new line, in consequence of its 


running into an existing station which was considered | — 


insufficient, 31,472+479, 31,509. Discussion as to the 
powers inspecting officers should possess in such cases, 


31,484—496, 31,499-505. Powers of Board of ‘Trade as . 


regards stations, 31,506-508. In illustration of the fact 
that the Board of ‘Trade sanctions the opening of lines 
- with an amount of accommodation not sufficient for the 


_at a time, 31,610-615. 
adopted the block system for the goods line, 31,616-619. - 


ALLPORT, Mr. J.—cont. 


traffic which may eventually be placed upon it, witness 
points to his line, originally made from Leicester to 
Hitchin, which has now become a London line, 31,510- 
526. 'The supervision of the Board of Trade over new 
works, &c. under the Act of 1870 causes delay in giying 


- the public sufficient accommodation, and is an un- 


necessary interference with the responsibility of the 
company, 31,527-535. A conditional sanction from the 


» Board of Trade relieves the company from any respon- 


sibility in using new works, though a long time often 
elapses between the conditional sanction being given and 
the inspection for the final sanction taking place, 31.536 
+554. ‘The Midland have introduced the block system 
upon 632 miles of main line ; 63 miles of joint lines main- 


tained by the Midland; on 202 miles they have what is . 


called the bell circuit ; and the directors have ordered the 


block systern upon 178% miles in addition, 31,555-559. | 


It occasionally happens that the.signalling has been inter- 
rupted, by_eleetriecurrents and thunderstorms, cites 
instances, 31,560-567. In cases where block system is 
deranged, drivers are directed to stop at all block’ sta- 
tions, 31,568-570. Explains some causes of intérrup- 
tions, 31,571-581. . Considers that the block system 
gives additional safety, 31,582. Gives a list of the shortest 
lengths of block system on running lines, and treats of 
the risk involved.in such short lengths of block, 31,583— 
597. The great frequency of signals strains the attention 


‘of engine drivers, 31,598-605. As to booking of signals 


and trains passing by the signalmen, 31,606-608. Num- 
ber of trains one signalman has to. bear in his recollection 
The Midland have not yet 


Is confident that there is abundant space between 
the four lines of rails to allow. plenty of room for 
fogmen to stand safely, 31,620-62% , Cases of drunken- 


ness among the staff are few, and due in some cases to. 


passengers. treating them, 31,630-631, 31,660. Use of 
the refreshment rooms by railway servants, 31,632-635. 
The Midland railway have only 18 refreshment rooms at 
their stations; they have disgouraged them except at 
junctions or large stations, 31,636-637. ‘Tea and coffee 
are supplied to company’s servants at much lower rates 
than to the public; mess rooms are provided wherever 
there are a large. body of men, 31,640-648. Discusses 
the need of refreshment rooms,:and of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors therein, and. gives information re-. 
specting them, 31,649-665. Particular care is taken in 
the selection of company’s servants, .31,662-666. The 
Midland havé always endeavoured to make the Sunday 
work as small as possible, 31,667-674.. Gives the num- 
ber of waggons belonging to the Midlard, and of private 
waggons using the line, and discusses the merits of the 
company’s waggons as corapared with private waggons, 
urging that no private waggons should be used, 31,675= 
692. Discussion consequent thereupon, 31,693-719; 
gives his views concerning the cord communication 
between guard and driver, and. results of experiments, 
31,729-741s Ifa line is properly worked unpunctuality 
is not a cause of accidents, 31,742-743, 31,752~753. 
Admits that the fact of the trains running irregularly and 
out of their proper course is a cause of great. uneasiness 
to those who have to work, the line, but contends that 


they will therefore be more on their guard, 31,747-748. 


Head lights to engines, 31,754. Excursion trains are 


. Hot the cause of many accidents, states arrangements 
made for same, 31.754-762. Recommends the ordinary . 
‘yiveted tire, 31,763—/65. 


Are adopting the Mansell 
wheel; shows model of a wheel which, in his opinion, 
is superior, 31,766-768. With regard to the Board of 
Trade complaining of the railway companies not adopt- 
ing certain things which they recommended, witness 


gives his experience, 31,768. Would rather see the whole- 
of the railways of England pass into the hands of the - 
Government than ‘see further legislative restrictions 
’ imposed-upon them, 31,771-774. =~ ' ; 


ABSTRACT OF THE EVIDENCE. 


BAILLIE, WM., STATION-MASTER, LARBERT: 
Has held this position 18 years, 22,829. Describes the 


traffic at Larbert station, 22,833-836. Refers to casualties. 


to porters and goods breaksmen arising from their own 
carelessness and disobedience, 22,838-847. Drivers are 
very careful in obeying signals, 22,852. Mentions the 
tendency among passengers to enter and leave trains 
in motion, and refers to instances of this, 22,854-864. 


The staff numbers 38, consisting of porters, collectors, 


signalmen, pointsmen, and clerks, 22,866-868. Is very 
‘particular in prohibiting gratuities to porters, whose wages 


are quite sufficient independently of what they can get by ° 


fees,-22,869-883.. As a tule the signalmen are promoted 
_ from porters, 22,884-887. Objects to the system of 
overtime ; has had to complain of men hanging about 
more frequently since it has been introduced, 22,891 
902. Single branch lines; the. Alloa branch worked 
on the staff-and ticket system ; the Denny branch worked 
by the telegraph, 22,907-914.. Prefers the telegraph 
system 4nd states reasons, 22,915-935. Gives particulars 
as to the stoppage and disarrangement of the telegraph 
on the main line, 22,936-956. : 


BARLOW, JOHN, Formman Suuntur, Gurpn BRIDGE: , 


Personal, 15,348-349, 15,414-416, 15,447. States 


number of men employed, also number of waggons 
_ passing through the station in the 24 hours, 15,350=355. 
Course of duty described, 15,451-463, ‘Complains of 
want of accommodation at Guide Bridge, 15,356-357, 


15,526. Qnly one accident at Guide Bridge within four. 


years, particulars of same given, 15,358-368. Describes 
an, accident. to himself when at Stockport, 15,369-372. 
The men have lately been using the bars for uncoupling ; 
they expedite the work and diminish the risk to the men, 
15,373-381. Gives his experience as to coupling links, 
.15,382-399. Also as to "buffers, 15,400-402.- Several 
accidents haye happened in, the Sheffield yard to both 
‘passengers and workmen, 15,404-408. Gives his im- 
pression as regards the general causes of accidents to 
the company’s men in the goods yards, 15,417-427. 


The men are.now more cautious than formerly, owing in , 


- a great measure to the fact that they are now paid for 
‘their overtime, 15,427-435. Refers to the great’ irre- 
gularity in the trains working from Sheffield. through 
the station, a rare event for. a goods train to come in 
from Sheffield to time, 15,436-445. The traffic through 
Guide Bridge and the exchange with the Sheffield 
Company have greatly increased of late years. Explains 
a3 to the increase of men to meet it, 15,448-453.__ Fly 
shunting has not been allowed in the yard for the last few 
years ; does not find any difficulty in doing the,work now 
1 is prohibited ; there is no necessity for it at Guide Bridge 
nor ‘anywhere else, 15,464-487. Difficulty in working 
thé Guide Bridge yard in foggy weather, 15,488-491. 
Class of men suitable for shunters and breaksmen, their 
wages, has no trouble with any of them with regard 
. to the drink question, 15,494-507. Occasionally he 
has to report a man for incompetency, but that he is 
perfectly satisfied with the men generally as a class, 
-15,508-525. Waggon trains are never put on the main 
line; in the event of a goods train arriving immediately 
in advance of a passenger train, the goods train would be 
turned into the loop, 15,527-529. ‘The Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire have waggons on the main 
_ dine, both up and down, all the night through sometimes, 
15%530-531. Refers to overtime, Sunday work, &c., 

_ 15,538-566,. TO Ree : : 


; BLAKE, WILLIAM, Eneinr-priver or Goops 
TRAINS, MipLAnp RAILWAY : 


TANSELL, JAMES, Guarp or Goons Trains, Mi- 
LAND. Rainway: * 


Personal, 7632-37. Their course of duty: described 
-and number of hours employed stated, 7639-47, 7657- 
68, 7687-93, 7758-68. At the request of the enginemen 
about 12 months since the company consented to a re- 
mission of the hours of duty, and to allow as a day’s 
‘pay eight hours: for overtime after the regular 10 hours 
was made, 7716-17. Trains are booked out from 10 to 
12 hours, but during last winter’ the men haye been 


working 14, 16, and 18 hours a day, 7718-23, 7744." 


Witness is never forced on duty if he considers he is 
not fit to go. Is allowed 8 or, 9 hours’ rest, according 
to his agreement with the company; but it is upder- 
stood that no servant would see trains standing for the 


want of men if his constitution would allow him to,go - 
' on duty; 18 hours are too much, a man feels fatigue ’ 


and loses all energy, erat. In the case of a break- 
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BLAKE, W.; TANSELL, J.—cont. 


down, has been kept out as long as 24 hours, 7742-43. 
Has gone out with special trains when it was known 
he would not .be back: under 20 hours, 7745-59. Has 
frequently made nine days in the week, that is 24 
hours overtime in the week; some days eight or nine 
hours, and other days none at all. Last week made 
11 days all but 4 hour; too fatiguing, would not like to 
have such. another week’s work, 7763-67, 7775. Wages 
for that week, 4]. 2s. 3d., 7780. ‘The company are ~ 
making every endeavour to relieve the men from so 
much overtime ; the Midland Railway Company never ad-- 
vertise for drivers, they promote their own men, 7781-82. 
Distance in which he could stop a train in various cir- 
cumstances, 7671-76, 7679-80, 7686, 7696-99. Has no 
break on the engine, 7677.. Further, as to break-power 
and stopping trains, 7700, 7877-90. Running speed ° 
of coal and goods trains, 7684-86. Refers to signals, 
7702-13. The pick-up goods trains do not get back to 
time on an average once a week ; general cause of delay, 
the great increase of traffic ; owing to the block system 
slow trains. and pick-up trains are shunted for through 
trains, 7651-55, 7660. , The delay is occasioned by wait- 
ingin sidings, 7656. If road was clear there is plenty 


of time allowed at stations for station work, 7659-60. 


It frequently occurs that at Derby the train is not ready 
at its time of starting, 7663, It occasignally happens 
that in consequence of some delay the return train 
cannot start at the appointed time: tells how such cases 
are dealt with, 7684-90. Further, as to delays of trains, 
7495-97. Locomotive inspectors are selected from 
engineers’ pupils; they lack practical knowledge ;ex- 
plains their duties and powers, 7809-42, 7857-63, 7896- 
913. The enginemen complain that there are not older 
and more experienced men appointed as inspectors, 7865- 


‘70. Shed and running fotemen, both old enginemen, 


. perfectly competent and thoroughly practical men; 7871— 


74,. Fly shunting is against the rules, and very dangerous, 
but it is done to facilitate the traffic ;, the work cannot 
be got through without it, 7914-18, 7940-42, Explains 
method of fly shunting, 7920-24. | Witnesses’ experience 
‘as to’ this practice, 7925-40, 7953. Refers to the engines 
of the Midland Company,. 7678, 7729-30, 7793. More 
sidings are absolutely required at large stations, such as 
Nottingham and Birmingham, 7724-28. The work on’ 
a shunting stopping train is more fatiguing than on 
a through train, 7777-79. The Midland servants as 2 
body very steady men; it is against the company’s 
rules for a man to take any intoxicating liquor while 
on duty ; any servant found the worse for liquor imme- 
diately discharged ; instance cited of a goods driver being 
discharged recently for this offence, 7843-9. Witnesses 
have not had any temptation to drink thrown in their 
way by passengers on the platform or others, 7850-05. 
Refers to shunting on the main line; the safety of the 
traffic depending entirely upon the signals, 7954-59. 


BRADSHAW, RALPH, INSPECTOR OF SIGNALS, NoRTH 


STAFFORDSHIRE RaILWAy,: 


Describes his duties, 10,018-34. Describes his pre- 
vious experience in the railway service as guard and porter, 
11,035-39, 11,150. Refers to station delays, attributes 
them to exeess of passengers and luggage, also to at- 
taching and detaching horse boxes and trucks, 11,041—49, 
11,051-54. At some of thé stations more time should be 
allowed, 11,035-67. Drivers seldom lose time on the road, 
11,068-74. .Number of carriages to a train generally 12 ~ 


‘or 14, sometimes as many as 16; with 16 carriages would 


have three break vans, with 14 only two, 11,075-80. 
Has never had cause te complain, nor ever heard a driver 
complain of the signal lights, 11,082-89. The signals 
have been put further back in many cases lately, the 
distant signals are from 800 to 1,200 yards ‘distance, 
11,000-91.- The block system has been in force through- 
out the whole line for 8 to 10 years, 11,092-93. Visits 
the signal boxes, but has never had occasion to report 
any irregularity, 11,097-98. No cases of men being the - 
worse for drink have ever come before his knowledge, 
11,099-104. Sends in a daily report; has never recom- 
mended a fine, 11,106-121. Has been frequently treated 
io drink by passengers; states his experience as to pas- 
sengers treating railway servants, 11,133-154. Refers 
to the refreshment rooms on hig lime, 11,155-159. Is 
strongly of opinion that trains being late, greatly increases 
the risk of accidents, 11,160-165. Thinks that the 
break power now in use, one van to every four or five 


. “carriages, is quite sufficient, 11,166-167. States. his 


experience as to the working of Clark’s patent break, 
11,170-177.. Means of communication between guard 
and driver, 11,178-189.  - : ; 


E 4. 
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40 RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


‘“BRAZENDALE, WILLIAM, late Insprcror, Man- 
CHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LINCOLNSHIRE, AND Lon- 
DON AND NortTH-wEsTERN RatLways JOINT: 


States the experience he had in the railway service, 
19,510-519.. Hours of duty as inspector, 12, day and night 
alternate weeks, 19,520-521. Enumerates the staff, 
19,522-524. .Is of opinion that the men working the 


eight hour signals donot engage in any other business - 


during the hours of rest, 19,530-542. The accommo- 
dation has not kept pace with the wants of the traffic; 
the junction is’ frequently obstructed by traffic ; trains 
have to cross the four main lines, 19,546-560, 19,582- 
584. ‘The men work the station to the best of their 
ability ; has only had to report men twice or three times 
during the last 10 years, 19,561-563. ‘The traffic has 
doubled within the Jast nine years, 19,565. Refers to 

" the inexperience of many cf the extra guards sent out 
with trains, 19,567-573, 19,585-586. There are four 
companies running into the Manchester station; has 
always found the servants of other companies amenable 
to discipline, but they need more directions, 19,574—582. 
States his experience with regard to overtime; is of 
opinion that it is an exceptional thing for a man to 
lose time on the road in order to receive pay for same, 
19,588-595. | Both guards and drivers are as a rule more 
anxious to get home than -to take lodgings, even though 
it entails longer hours; has been out as goods guard for 
20 and 22 hours arising from delays and blockage ; may 
sleep when shunted into a siding on the journey, 19,599- 
627. Suggests that, in order to avoid these long hours, 
the goods guards should work shorter journeys, this 
would entail paying two men instead of paying one man 
overtime, 19.631-636. Assigns as a reason for leaving 
the railway service “the excessive hours he had to work, 
19,637-642. 


BRITTAIN, GEORGE, Ourpoor Locomotive SUPER-_ 


INTENDENT, CALEDONIAN RaILway: 


The minimum amount of rest allowed to drivers is 
six hours, 22,457; gives information as to payment for 
overtime, 22,465-484, 22,488, 22,497, 22,532-540, The 
system of paying for overtime is a temptation to drivers 
to loiter along the road ; Such cases not frequent, 22,624— 

* 629, 22,759. Hours of drivers on the Caledonian Railway, 
* 22,500-514. Their intervals of rest before coming again 
_on duty, 22,515-518, 22,526-529, 22,758. There has 
been great difficulty in getting properly: qualified drivers 
for the last three or four years. Course pursued with 
regard to training, 22,530-531. Cases of accidents 
and offences, marked “‘ Driver to blame,” are inquired 
into by a joint inquiry of the two departments, 22,544— 


547. Considers that drivers disregarding or overrunning — 


signals is about the most frequent cause of accidents, 
22,548-551. Attributes this in a great measure to high 
speed, and to'the venturesome way in which drivers run 
up to signals, 22,552, 22,555-561, 22,647-649. A con- 
tinuous break would check this class of accidents, if it 
was insisted on that the break should only .be used in 
cases of emergency, 22,553-554. The great increase in 
the number of signals caused by the introduction of the 
block system is very confusing to drivers, 22,562-572. 
Refers to the speed of trains, 22,573-588. Estimates 
the distance in which a train might-be pulled up, 
22,589-594. As to breaks on engine wheels.: Have 
had tank engines with breaks on‘ wheels: in use for 
years; has not had his attention drawn to any special 
defects arising therefrom, 32,595-609. Is in doubt as 
to applying the break to the driving wheels; but not as 
to the leading and trailing wheels, 32,610-615. Has re- 
peatedly:-had complaints from drivers of the indistinct- 
ness of signals. ‘Is of opinion that the signals are now 
perfect, 22,630-646. States his views as to the impor- 
tance of sand, both for drivers’ and guards’ use, 22,650- 
657. Discussion as to signals; rule as to the observance 
of the distant signal, 22,658-694. No fault is ever 
found with drivers for losing time infoggy weather. A 
fogman is placed at all stations along the main line, 
22,695-707, 22,709. 
is that the driver should know the road, 22,708. Another 
great source of safety, a continuous break in the ,hands 
of the driver, 22,710-718, 22,728-733. Since the intro- 
duction of the block system witness has found a tendency 
on the part of drivers to‘disregard platelayers’ signals, 
22,721-727. Gives result of an experiment made with 
the Westinghouse break on a falling gradient of 1 in 75. 


BROCK, RICHARD, SicNauman, 
~ Rattway:” 


METROPOLITAN 


Personal, 8788-97. Describes the ordinary coun of 
_ his duty, 8798-8809. The number of train s on a k- 


* 8810-12, 


. at once to “ danger,” 8886-87. 


- 9068-73. 


One of the main elements of safety 


BROCK, R.—cont. 


day average 200 each way; on Sundays trains are fewer, 
The use of the line by other companies, 
8813-29. Explains the system of working the signals 
from Paddington to King’s Cross, 8830-59. “There is, 
seldom any occasion to use the speaking instrument, 
8860-63. Is constantly .occupied whilst in the box, 
8864-68. Has never in his experience had any derange- 
ment of the signal apparatus to. cause. delay to the 
traffic, 8869-85. The signals are all weighted, so that 
if the wire breaks or the rod gets unhooked they fly 
Mention the only 
mishap that has occurred to him while signalling, 8888- 
91. . There is a gang of men going up and down the 
line to keep the points*clean, 8892-95. Is visited once 
a day and sometimes more frequently by the travelling 
inspector, at uncertain times, but never after midnight, 
8896-8902. Wages of signalmen, 8904-10, 8948-51. 
There are many changes among he signalmen, more 
especially among the younger hands; probable reason 
for same given, 8911-15. With regard to the healthiness 
of the boxes, witness has not been away one day in 12 
years on account of sickness, 8916-21. The drivers have 
never complained of the signals; in severe frost the 


, gas is affected, and the oil lamps are made to do duty, 
*8924-31.. The total number of signalmen a little over 


70; cases of intoxication among them very rare; accom- 
modation in the boxes afforded for preparing their meals, 
8933-43. Training of signalmen, 8952-57. States 
number of levers in the different boxes of the Metro- 
politan’ Railway, 8960-62. ‘The two bells in the signal 
box have different tones, and can-be, distinguished, 
8965-74. States’ system of working in case of fog, 
8975-89. A record of alltrains passing is kept, 8990- 
9011. Refers to reports sent in to head quarters of 
trains passing with tail lights out, 9013-23. The control ’ 
of the station inspector over signalnien, 9024-32. The 
working of the starting signal explained, 9033-40. 
Explains the method of working the traffic when one 
of the lines is blocked, and the section has to be worked 
on a single line, 9041-46, 9050-53. Provision made. 
in case of a signalman being ‘taken suddenly unwell, 
In holiday times the trains are more irregular 
than at other times, but with the block system this does 
not entail aay additional strain on the signalmen, 9119- 
28. Explains measures of precaution used for the safety 
of the platelayers whilst at work on the line, 9129-34. 


BULL, JAMES, ENGINE-DRIVER ON THE Grear Easrt- 


ERN RAILWAY : f 
Personal, 4554-65. Runs every day, describes course 
of duty for a week, 4568-4608. What the engine- 
driver’s ticket contains, 4609-10. As to the consumption 
of coal, 4611-20. Premium for saving of coal, 4621-27. 


- Runs eight trips; averaging from 75 to 79 miles, on a 
‘long day it is 129 miles, 4634-35. His experience in 


running Jong-service trains, 4637-45. The work per- 
formed on the long day, 7.11 to 8.50, is too much; often 
have not time to get a meal, 4855-62. His work is a ° 
continual whirl all day long; the stoppages at each end 
are not rest, the engine still being ‘under his care, 4863 
-~76. ‘Three Sundays out of 10 off duty, 4881. The 
interlocking of signals should be universally adopted ; 
and the distant and home signals should be worked 
together, 4646-51, 4661. Explains the present working 
of the distant and home signals, 4655-74. When drawn 
up within the distant signal, the guard goes back to pro-- 
tect train 800 yards, and then fog signals are*put on the 
rails at certain distances to protect the train, 4676-84. 
Fog signals missing fire owing to damp, 4685-86, Sug- 
gests that the green light signal be abolished, 4752-83, 
4787-88. Signals are frequently. obscured by smoke 
hanging about them in the vicinity of London, 4789. 
The signals are worked promptly and quickly, 4793-4800. 
Break-power : mentions the hydraulic: break, the West- 
inghouse break, and Clarke’s chain-break; 4699-4721. 


Should like the hydraulic break- put on the engine to be _ 


worked by the driver, 4723,°4842-43. Description of 
engine, 4624-33. Delays of train very slight, caused 
by the traffic, 4687-94. Explains causes of delay of 
Enfield trains, 4737-51. Gives information respecting 
the journey to Enfield, and the average running speed of 
the train, 4728-30.. Is often delayed by fog; does not 


--consider that fog increasés the risk, 4838-41. Par- 


ticulars with regard to supervision of engine-drivers. 
4822-25, 5828-35. Has had no mishaps, and has never 


- been fined, 4804-8. States what fines are imposed for, 
Men have:come to their work intoxicated, but ~~ 


4809-21. 
witness has never seen such a thing, 4826-27. The fines’ 

are generally imposed by Mr. Keir at Stratford. A sheet . 
comes out every mouth, thickly studded with fines, 4834 - 


7 


& 
. 


BUI Re eos, 


‘drivers and firemen, 4886-94. 


~37. In regard to overtime, when working what is called 


_ along day, from 7.10 to 8.50, the men are paid for a day 


and a half; the-men are not allowed to work any, length 
of time overtime doing duty for one another, 4844-48. 
Is paid only for the time actually working, 4849, 4881-85. 
When an engine-driver is away sick a spare man from 
Stratford is sent to his engine, 4853-54. The train is not 
fitted with any communication between guard and engine- 
driver, 4877. No refreshment room on the route, 4878- 
80. States the wages of the various classes of engine- 
The fireman’s certificate, 
4895-96. Drivers are promoted from firemen ; fitters 
not qualified to become drivers, 4904-5. No super- 
annuation or sick fund on the Great Eastern. ‘The 
enginemen of the United Kingdom have a club of their 
own, which allows 5s. a week superannuation and 10s. 
a week for sickness, 4911-22. The engine is kept in 
good order. The road is well maintained, 4923-28. 


BURT, GEORGE, Suzn-Inseecror, GREAT WrESTERN 


RAtLWway : 


Describes his course of duty, 34,861-874, 34,893-905. 
The men’s hours of- work and of rest, 34,875-879. In 
busy time, witness is obliged very often to get aman to 
perform the duties of guard, 34,880-881. ‘The signalman 
are employed in some boxes 8 hours, in others 10, and in 
others 12 hours; explains system of relief, 34,882-888. 


Witness has never found a signalman asleep in his box, ° 


nor under the influence of liquor, 34,889-892. The 
penalty for fly-shunting is instant dismissal; has never 
known of any fly-shunting being practised since he has 
been an inspector, 34,906-9] 1. 


CAREY, JOHN, Encine-Driver, LONDON AND SouTH- 


PEARCE, CHARLES, 


‘of his duty, 9867-63. 


WESTERN RaILWway: 


GuARD, LoNDON AND Souru- 
WESTERN RaILWway : ‘ 


Personal, Pearce, 9726-29; Carey, 9730-34. They 
describe their course of dutyr’and state number of hours 
they are ordinarily employed, Carey, 9737-50, 9827-34 ; 
Pearce, 9823-26. No holidays allowed to engine-drivers, 
ib., 9836. Guards are supposed to have three days in the 

ear with pay, Pearce, 9837-39. Is paid at the rate of 
i 6d.a day of 10 hours; has two Sundays off duty, 
and one on, Carey, 9844-47.! Has no duty on Sundays, 
Pearce, 9848. Describes his train, Carey, 9751-53, 
9758-59. Has no break upon the engine, ib., 9754. 
Has never been pulled up by signal to come to a stand- 
still; nor stopped by the guard of a preceding train, 7b., 
9762-65. Between Waterloo and Basinystoke could pull 
up anywhere in 300 yards; west of Basingstoke in 250 
yards if the rails were dry, ib., 9766-68, 9805; Pearce, 
9850-51. The break on the tender applies to all six 
wheels, 2b., 9777: Is satisfied with the present amount 


-of break power; feels confident’ of being able to stop 


short of any signal he may see, #b., 9802-6; Pearce, 


9817-20. Has never had occasion to test the break power 


in any emergency, 7b., 9813. Has not remarked along 
the line any of the signals showing an indistinct light, 
Carey, 9788. ‘The green light signals are confined to 
junctions, ib., 9790. They show a good light ; they are 
better than the red or white in a fog, 1b., 9791-9801. The 
green light is a very useful signallat, junctions, especially 
to a driver who is a stranger to the line; 9920-22. Has 
never had occasion to report a signalman for any neglect 
The signalling arrangements 
work properly, 9875-79. States particulars regarding 
his. engine, Carey, 9755-56, 9769-76; also with regard 
to the communication between guard and driver, states 
experience as to its working, Pearce and Carey, 9778-87. 
There are sidings both on the up and down lines at all 
stations where the goods are appointed to stop at to 
shunt, 9909-16. Explains the system of fines in the 
locomotive department, Carey, 9879-90. Shed foremen 
and running foremen are selected from old engine-drivers, 


Carey, 9891-94. Locomotive inspectors selected from 


old enginemen; their duties described, Carey, 9895-98, 
‘Engine-drivers well satisfied with them as inspectors, 7}., 


- 9903. Firemen, a good class of men; how trained to be 


+ 


drivers, ib., 9900-2, 9929-34. 
j 


‘CARLISLE, WILLIAM, Potnrsman, oron: 


Personal; has been recently made foreman pointsman, 
has charge of over 100 men ; nearly 50 point stations in 
his district, which extends from Trent Junction to Clay 


34828.—3, 


ABSTRACT OF THE EVIDENCE. 
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CARLISLE, W.—cont. 


Cross, 10,282-287, 10,307-310, 10,472-473. Toton sidings 
comprise 12 pointsmen standings, one of which is an 8 
hours’ box, the others all 12 hours, 10,289-290. Explains’ 
system, of relief, time allowed for meals or rest, &c., 
10,291-295. There are six men employed as relief men 
for pointsmen, four constantly at work, 10,463-467. 
The busiest time from 2 p.m. till) 10 p.m., there is no 
period of’ the day when there are no trains coming 
through, 10,296-298. System of fog signalling de- 


scribed, 10,299-301. Engines getting off line, and such 


like mishaps, happen once or twice a week, 10,302-303. 


* The work is not laborious, 10,304-305. The training 


required to take charge of a signal post, 10,313—322. 
Refers to accident at 'loton sidings; there are few fatal 
accidents for the amount of lusiness done there, 10,327— 
334, States number of the staff employed, 10,335-340. 


' Has never known of an accident occurring from fly 


shunting since he has.been foreman ; it is prohibited by 
the Company’s rule, and is only occasionally practised ; 
men have been fined for so dog. Experienced shunters 
are set apart for the work when fly shunting is performed ; 
fly shunting explained, and the necessity for it discussed, 
10,347-400. If there were more power and more sidings, 
fly shunting might be abolished, 10,403-406. Reference 
made to cases of drunkenness, 10,407-420. States num- 
ber of waggons passing through Toton on an average 
each week, 10,421-427. Engine-drivers running past 
signals a rare occurrence; instance cited, 10,431-441. 
The siding accommodation at Toton is not sufficient for’ 
the traffic, 10,442-451. The bad weather increases the 
difficulty in getting through the shunting, 10,452-457. 
The duties of the pointsmen and signalmen are so 
arranged that they earn no overtime, 10,458-463. The 
signal-boxes are too confined, and the men suffer in 
consequence, 10),474—480. 


CHEETWOOD, THOMAS, Eneinz-Driver, Lonpon 


anD NorTH-wEsTERN RArILway,: , 


Has been 30 years in company’s service; is driving 
express and local trains, 15,072-78. The signals give fair 
notice, and are greatly improved of late years, 15,079-82, 
15,086-89. Has. reported cases of defective signalling, 
also of signalmen being asleep on duty, 15,089a-97. 
How the trains are generally composed, 15,083-84. 
Refers to a case of “ pitch in” between Hyde Road and 
Ardwick, and gives particulars, 15,099-123, 15,244-250. 
The tender brekk and its use, 15,124-135. Refers to 
Clarke’s break, Webb’s water break, and others, 15,136— 
164. As to the value of steam breaks on engines, 
15,167-174, 15,282. Has never found any bad conse- 
quences result from reversing the engine, 15,175-183. 
Refers to the case of a broken coupling on a passenger 
train, 15,121-232. Would feel safer if he had a greater 
proportion of break power, on the train ; but the sudden 
application of breaks in the rear of the train might snap 
the couplings, 15,217-220. Would prefer to have con- 
trol of the whole break power, 15,283. Was unexpectedly 
pulled up at Holmes Chapel, had only the tender break 
and one guard’s break, stopped in a distance of about 
1,000 yards, 15,299-310. By using great, efforts has’ 
always succeeded in stopping in the distance between the 
home and distant signals, 15,313-314. States his expe- 
rience as to being stopped by guard of previous train, 
15,184-188. Would prefer that the green signal for 
caution should be in all cases superseded by the white, 
15,190-200. The increase of telegraph posts and wires 
has affected the sight of signals around the curves in 
many places, 15,202-209. Complains that in foggy 
weather the fogmen stand close against the signal posts, 
15,210-214, Signals have increased very much of late 
years, and require much more attention, 15,257-258. 
The number of engines at Longsight 18 years ago was 
about 12, the present number over 160, 15,237. Has © 
been fined twice, 15,238-241. Time cannot be kept with 
trains on the division over which witness is running, 
15,252.. Considers that trains out of course run many 
risks of danger, 15,253-256. Firemen, their duties, pro- 
motion, &c., 15,260-273, 15,278-280. Lecomotive in- 
spectors, their duties; has heard no complaiats made as 
to their efficiency, 15,274-277. The time allowed is not 
sufficient for the journey between Manchester and Liver- 
pool; on this road are fourteen junctions which, by the 


’ company’s rules, are not to be passed at a speed ex- 


ceeding .five miles an hour, but the rule is not obeyed, 
and speed is never reduced below 15 miles an hour, 
15,286-294, Refers to rule’ as to allowing only one 
guard to thirteen carriages, 15,315-325, 15,332-335, 
15,347a, Number of carriages engine can keep time 
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‘ CHEETWOOD, T.—cont. si 


with, 15,826-331. Changes of signals are posted up in 
engine shed ; sometimes as many as 12 new notices in one 
day, 15,336-345. It is a matter of complaint that there 
are rules laid down by the directors which cannot be 
‘observed by the men, 15,346. 


CHRISTISON, ALEXANDER, GenERAL Suriiiaenn- 
DENT, NorTH-BASTERN RAILWAY: 


Has been in the service of this company 31 years, 25 
years in his present. position, 21,448-451. One-sixth of 
the signalmen are on eight hours and the remainder on 
12 hours duty, 21,453-455. Men on the eight hours duty 
are disposed to occupy themselves when off duty instead 
of taking rest, 21,456-478. Explains system of relief 
of signalmen, 21,479-483. Also system of supervision, 
21,484-491, 21,525-545, 21,850-858. The number of 
signalmen materiaily increased, owing mainly to the in- 
troduction of the block system, gives statistics, 21,492- 
494, Refers to the difficulty experienced in 1872 and 
1873 in procuring good signalmen, 21,495-498. States 
how far the block system is.at present introduced over 
the North-eastern Company’s lines, 21,500-510. Has 
had no complaints about signals where the block system 

‘has been recently introduced, 21,512-524. Gives par- 
ticulars as to class of men taken for signalmen, limit 
of age, preliminary school in which they are instructed 
and tested, &c., 21,546-563. In the fine book there are 
several cases of “man asleep in cabin.” ‘This happens 
most frequently in cabins where there is not much work. 
A strict inquiry is made, 21,564-580. Describes the 
extent to which station masters exercise supervision over 
the signalmen, 21,581-584. Porters as a rule decline the 
situation of signalman when it is offered them, 21,585-595. 
Has had a number of cases last year of signalmen coming 
on duty drunk, penalty instant dismissal, 21,596—-621. 
No holidays allowed to signalmen, unless with loss of 
pay, 21,622-628.' Does not allow the men to alter their 
hours by arrangement among themselves, 21,629-632. 
Refers to cases in which signalmen have been found drunk 
in their cabin, 21,633-641. * To reports from signalmen 
of irregular working in the next box to them, 21,642-648. 
The working of the distant signal, 21,652-668. Discussion 
as to whether the introduction of the block system tends 
to safety, 21,669-691. States the block lengths on the 
main line, 21,692-699, 21,725-729. Mistakes of signal- 
men, 21,700-711. Explains reason why signals are raised 
to a considerable. height, 21,730-734. Suggestion as to 
a semaphore arm on signal post in case of fog considered, 
21,738-744. Refers to an instance when the telegraph 
communication was interrupted in a thunderstorm, 


21,745-756. ‘The single lines are worked on the staff - 


and ticket system; but does not consider the telegraph 
system safe; explains the staff system, 21,757-791. 
Explains system of examination for testing passenger 


guards before their appointment, 2] ,792-795. Has little . 


or no difficulty in enforcing discipline with porters, 
21,796-802. With their wages and uniform they are 
fairly paid, 21,816-825. Refers to commercial travellers 
and their luggage; points out the manner in which they 
defraud the companies, 21,803-811. ‘To passengers treat- 

- ing porters and guards to drink at stations where there 
are refreshment-rooms, 21,826-836. To refreshment- 
room on the line, 21,841-849. 


CLAYTON, THOMAS G.,CarriacE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Mipuanp Rarttway: 


Personal, 13,652-657. Describes.the several . varieties 
of breaks fitted on the coaching stock of the Midland 
Railway; the ordinary screw break, the; Westinghouse, 
Clarke’s, and the rack break, 13,658-670. Clarke’s 
break in use only experimentally, 29 carriages fitted up 
with it, 13,671-684. The rack break still continued in 
use, witness would prefer the screw break, 13,685-691. 


Clarke’s break described ; its cost, &c., 13,692-707. The: 


Westinghouse break ; its cost, failures in connexion with 
the carriage stock, defects in tubes, 13,708-744. Principal 
failures with Clarke’s break,’ the parting of the train; 
particulars of experiments, 13,745-784. To fit up asingle 
carriage with the Westinghouse break two or three weeks 
would be required ; could fit up three or four in the week 
if there was an order to put several hundred sets on, 
{ 13,785-788, States the necessary alterations and estimated 
‘cost in applying the Westinghouse or Clarke’s break to 
the existing carriages, 13,789-793.. The break should 
be so applied as to have power over the engine equal to 
that over the carriages, 13,806-807. In the event of con- 
tinuous breaks being generally introduced witness would 
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COLDICOTT, WILLIAM, 


led 


r 


put the power under the control of the engineman, the 
guard to assist in a case of emergency, 13,808-810. 
SIGNALMAN, Merro- 
POLITAN RaAiLway : 


Personal; is stationed at the Moorgate Street box, 
9136-40. His wages 30s. a week, with a bonus if all 
goes well, 9141-44, | His box regulates the Metropolitan 
main lines; his duty eight hours, 9145-46. Number 

of trains in and out in the course of 24 hours about 
380, not including light engines, 9147-49. The trains 


run as a rule very regularly; at holiday times, they may — 


be three or four minutes late; explains what notice is 
received by the signalman in the case of a train being 
dropped out, 9150-57. Has never had to report a driver 
for overrunning, 9158-61. The distant signals are 300 
yards away from the box, 9165-67." Describes the system 
of signalling in fog, 9168-82. ‘The signal box is closed 
from 1 a.m. to 5 a.m., 9183-84, . Refers to his experience 
at the Portland Road box at the first opening of the line, 
9186-95. Gives his experience as to the “ indicator,” 


9197-9206. Five days allowed in the year for holidays, : 


_with pay, 9219-26. If a man is deprived of his bonus 
he would also forfeit his privilege of leave for six months, 
9227-28, There has not been a signalman deprived of 
his bonus for the last three years, 9232-37. Has been 
kept on duty for 12 hours, never longer, this is a very 
rare occurrence, 9238-51. A little extra pay would be a 
better improvement than reducing the hours; admits 
that the pay is about equal to what would be received in 
other vocations, 9258-63. In dry dusty weather the 
levers require great foreé to.pull them over, 9268-73. 
The furthest of the points is over 80 yards from ‘the box ; 
explains as to the working of the levers, 9274-79. Is not 
aware of any signalmen being. engaged in any other 
occupation during part of their 16 hours off duty, 9281- 
83. Specifies the busiest time of the day, 9293-94, Ex- 
plains the course of a week’s duty.as regards the hours 
of working and rest, 9299-9312. oo ii: 


CORDWELL, JAMES, late Line Foreman, Man- 
CHESTER, SHEFFIELD,/AND LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWAY: 


Personal, 18,365-872. Refers to the case of an ineffi- 
cient man who was ordered out as guard of a train, 
18,373-388, .18,392-393. When he has complained of 
inefficient men being appointed to conduct the working 
of the traffic, he has been censured by those over him, 
the station-masters and others, 18,389, 18,394. States 
that at Whitsuntide, 1872, he was sent as head guard 
with a train, the second guard being a clerk out of the 
office ; the circumstances of the journey detailed, 18,395— 
452. Alludes to a ease when he objected to go. out when 
ordered, 18,459-634. Describes the duties of a line fore- 
man, gives the number of men employed under him, the 
hours on duty, &c., 18,464-487. Mentions a case where 
aman, who kuew nothing of railway work, was appointed 
guard of a pilot; on the third day he met with a serious 
accident, 18,502-559. Witness has known many in- 
stances of men, having only afew days’ experience, being 
sent out in charge of a train, 18,561-571. Platelayers 
occasionally employed as guards, their qualifications for’ 


the duties; promotion of shunters to be guards, 18,583- ~ 


599. The men coming into the railway service at the 
present day are of a lower class than those enrolled 10 or 
12 years ago, 18,608-609. Duties of a pilot guard, 18,614- 
619. Suggests that there should be a competent authority 
appointed to examine men as to their capabilities of 
working trains as guards, engine men, and firemen, 
18,620-623, Alludes to the excess of traffic throughout 
the whole of the Lancashire and Yorkshire district; 
‘suggests that there sbould be duplicate lines, more 
siding accommodation, and more servants, 18,624-629. 
Hands in a letter detailing the circumstances of a train 
travelling 35 miles without a guard, it was followed by 
the Scotch express from Stafford to Birmingham, whose 
-engine-driver was not warned of its preceding it, 18,630. 
Complains of rules that are impracticable, especially with 
regard to fly shunting ané fog signalling, 18,632-637. 


CORNS, HY. BROADFIELD, Disrricr SupErin- 
TENDENT, Lonpon AND NorTH-wusTERN Raibway: 


Is district superintendent of the north-eastern division 
of this railway, the extent of which is nearly 150 miles, 
extending from Crewe to Manchester, and from Kenyon 
Junction to Leeds, 14,522—524. Mentions the case of a 
signalman on eight hours’ duty engaging himself to a 
farmer, and working eight hours daily on the farm. Has 
no doubt there are other such cases, 14,525-540, Num- 


were _ 
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CORNS, H. B.—cont. Ee, 

ber of signalmen in this district, 215; 75 of the boxes 
are 12 hours’ duty, 24 boxes are eight hours’ duty, 14,541 
543. Explains difficulty in drawing the line between 
eight hours’ and twelve hours’ duty, 14,547-552. In- 


stances a case of a.signalman being found asleep from 
drink, 14,553-565, 14,571-576. The signal boxes are 


visited by the inspectors at least once a week during the . 


night-time, 14,566-567. Numerous cases occur of irre- 
gular signalling, for which fines are inflicted, 14,570. Has 
known cases of signalmen being asleep from want of 
taking proper rest when off duty. Witness has never had 


a serious accident occasioned by the signalman being 


asleep or neglecting his duty, 14,584. 
Further examination. 


States cases of accidents arising from irregular signal- 
ling, 16,325-339. Cases of irregular signalling from which 
no accidents have.resulted, 16,340-357. Cases of breaks- 


men and porters fined and dismissed for various offences, _, 


16,358-363. States that there is great difficulty in 
enforcing proper discipline amongst the men; they can 
get work so easily elsewhere that they care but very little 
whether they get discharged or remain, 16,364—365. 
Explains the practice in regardto the system of fines, 
16,366-385. Particulars of a train breaking loose on the 
Yorkshire line and running back a distance of three 
miles, 1,200 yards, the breaksman, supposed to have been 
asleep, had not put the break on, 16,386-396. There 
is a feeling on the part of signalmen not to report 
cases of irregular signallings, but under the block system 
it is scarcely possible that the signalman can escape being 
reported, 16,397-409, 16,414-424. States on what portion 
of the line the block system is not introduced, 16,410- 
413. 


COTTON, Mr. EDWD. JOHN, Generan Manacer, 
Bretrast AND NorrHern Counties or IRELAND 
RaILWway : 


Describes the line and the traffic, 38,971-993. The 
hours of work for the servants, 38,994-39,000. ‘The 
line, which is for the most part single, is worked ona 
special system, which he-describes, 39,001—-26. Punc- 
tuality, 39,027-33. Discusses the question of amalga- 
mation with neighbouring lines, 39,034—44. 


CROOK, JEREMIAH, Guarp, MancuestEr, Suer- 
FIELD, AND LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWAY: 


Has been 26 years in the company’s service, 19,244-- 
248. States the ordinary course of his work in the week, 
19,282-286, 19,249-252, 19,254-264. Is not paid any 
overtime, but is allowed two trips a fortnight off all the 
year round in lieu of it. In summer the journey is made 
in much shorter time than in winter, 19,253. Refers to 
the great block in November, December, and January 
caused by the strike of the colliery at Wigan, 19,266- 
273. States nature of load from Manchester to London, 
19,274-276. Complains that the signals are not worked 
promptly, and the men neglect their duty, 19,325-333, 
19,287-307. Considers that the signals are worked better 
under the block system, which affords greater safety, 
19,308-811. Has never been reported for overrunning 
signals or passing one at danger, 19,320-32]. Witness 
believes he is the only guard now in the service who has 
passed an examination for competency ; thinks that-on 
every line in England men would be found who did not 
know their duties; refers to the inefficiency of extra 
guards sent out in times of pressure, 19,334-350, 19,372- 
381. Goods guards are looked down upon by railway 
servants, although their duties are more responsible and 
their pay higher than passenger guards, 19,35]-367. 


Gives his experience as to guards of previous trains’ 


coming back to give warning, 19,382-386. ' Is of opinion 
that overtime is the greatest wrong that was ever forced 
on railway directors. There is not the same despatch 
used by drivers and guards that there was when they were 
not paid for overtime, 19,387-391. Has worked 23 hours 
at a stretch without feeling thoroughly exhausted ; is not 
able to get any rest on the journey; explainsas to means 
_ of getting refreshment on the road, 19,392-411. 


CULVER, JAMES, Assistant Locomorive SupPErRin- 
TENDENT, Norrw Britisu Rariway : 


Describes course of duty of drivers running between 
’ Glasgow and Carlisle, 23,978, 24,002. Explains the 
hours of duty of a man running between Killearn and 
Glasgow, 24,003-16. Explains system of overtime on’ 
the North ‘British palo: 24,017, 24,024. Alludes to 


CULVER, J.—cont. 


casualties among the men during the last 12 months’ 
24,025-30. Refers to enginemen and firemen being 
blocked up for a day during snowstorms, 24,031-33. 
Witness gives explanations as to various entries of long 
hours in the Cowlairs time-book, 24,034-77. Case of 
Hugh Riddick, a goods guard, whose regular duty would 
seem to be 16 or 17 hours, referred to, 24,078-81, 24,093- 
117. Does not believe that these long hours could be 
avoided by the employment of more drivers; states 
reasons, 24,082-86. States duty of drivers on shed days, 
24,087-92. Measures taken to see that drivers under- 
stand the duties assigned to them in the rule-book, 
24,118-121. States rule as to maximum speed, and 
drivers making up lost time, 24,)31-139. Rules Nos. 
233 and 237, regarding approaching stations cautiously, 
and observance of distant signal, how understood and 
observed, 24,140-146. Rules 60, 61, 62, and 248, re-: 
ferred to, showing a discrepancy in the instructions as 
to the distance which trains shall be protected by the 
guard in case of accident, 24,147-154. Y 


CUTHBERT, JAMES, Srarion-MASTER, CARSTAIRS : 


The principal cause of delay to passenger trains is that 
the connexions do not come up to time, 22,763-767.., 
Refers to the refreshment-room, the license, has been 
withdrawn for the last two years, the reason for which 
not known; witness had more control over the men when 
the refreshment-room was open because they now go out- 
side, 22,768-774. States his experience with regard to pas- 
sengers treating railway servants, 22,776-778, 22,801- 
803. Great complaints made by the travelling public 
because of the withdrawal of the license from the re- 
freshment-room, 22,780-800. Refers to commercial 
travellers’ luggage, 22,804-S11. Only one man, a goods 
breaksman, has been dismissed for drunkenness in two 
years ; has had no trouble in this respect with signalmen 
and porters, 22,812-818. Refers to two cases of acci- 
dents ; in both cases, goods breaksmen ; particulars of 
same, 22,819-824. No sticks are used at this station for 
uncoupling, 22,825-826. 


_ DOVE, ROBERT, Sration-MastTser, Fortu, New- 


CASTLE: 


States the extent of his experience of railway work, 
21,260-267. Enumerates the staff at the Forth station, 
21,268-271, 21,433-435. The work isentirely performed 
with hydréiulic machinery, capstans, cranes, and tra- 
verses, 21,272-273. The general business is goods traffic, 
the station is also a trans-shipping depét for the north- 
ern division, '21,274-276. Average number of trucks 
handled per day, 900; the tonnage averages 11,000 tons 
per week of six days. No work done on Sundays, 
21,277-281. ‘States the total number of accidents 


~ which have occurred in the northern division during the 


year 1874, and describes particulars of same, 21,283-329. 
Hours of duty, the busiest time from 6 in the evening 
until 12; an absolute rule that no goods are received 
after 6.15 p.m., 21,332-344. Explains as to the nature 
of accidents which would be returned, 21,357-366. 
Finds no difficulty in maintaining discipline; occasionally ° 
has to dismiss.a porter for drunkenness ; the men are 
rarely fined, 21,367-381. System of training men for 
the several duties explained, 21,382-389. The men are 
perfectly satisfied ; the rate of wages has increased at 
Newcastle within the last three years fully 25 per cent., 
21,390-394. States his experience of working by horse 
power and by hydraulic machinery, 21,403-432. Pro- 
duces a book containing the reports of 53 casualties in 
a staff of 384, 21,437-447. ; 


DOWNES, Mr. JAMES CHARLES, Locomorrve In- 


sPpecToR, MipLAND RAILWway: | 

Personal, 12,622,629, 12,652-653, 12,627-629, 12,896- 
899, 12,905-913. Describes his ordinary course of duty, 
12,630-645. Describes the course pursued in cases of 


.. conflict of evidence between the locomotive and the traffic 


departments, 12,646, 12,650. Travels on an average 600 
or 700 miles a week on the engine, in the break-van, and 


im the carriages, 12,651, 12,654-656. In cases of im- 


portance would institute an inquiry the day of the acci- 
dent or the day after. All cases with regard to signals and 
collisions are investigated within a week, 12,907-908. 
States the number of engines kept at the different sta- 
tions of the Midland Railway, 12,634-62. Irregular or 
careless signalling is rare, 12,657-660. Distance between 
the distant and the home signals about 700 to 800 yards, 
12,686-690. On ordinary gradients express trains can be 
F2 
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DOWNES, Mr. J. C.—cont. J 
pulled up with the ordinary hand’ break in 900 yards ; 
the distant signals are, as arule, 700 to 800 yards distant 
from the home signal, 12,684-686, 12,688, 12,713-/15. 
On certain inclines could pull up in 900 yards, 12,687, 
12,719-722. Collisions would be prevented by sufficient 
break-power, 12,725-727. Would prefer that the addi- 
tional break-power should be solely under the control of 
the driver, 12,728-730. Instances the failure of a tire, 
12,730-740. » Drivers are held responsible for pulling 
up, the guard is expected to assist; in the case of a 
train overrunning the platform the driver is alone held 
responsible ; he is bound to work the whole train as if 
there were no break-van and no guard, 12,742-749. Ex- 
perience of the Westinghouse break; on an express 
train of 8 or 10 carriages travelling on an ordinary 
gradient, 12,750-759. When inquiring into accidents, 
drivers and guards have at times complained of insuffi- 
ciency of break-power, 12,761. No practical objection to 


having sufficient break-power to pull up the train in 250 | 


yards if itcould be done steadily and without a jerk, 
12,762-764. Thinks that an engine and tender alone, 
travelling at a rate of 40 miles an hour, could be pulled 
up with its own breaks in 206 yards, 12,765-766. Men- 
tions the case of a collision between a goods and mail 
train in the Colwick Cutting reported on by the Board 
of Trade Inspector, and investigated by witness, 12,767— 
773. Overrunning signals and platforms is very rare, 
but cases have occurred with trains that witness has 
been on; considers that the distant signal if promptly 
obeyed gives ample warning, 12,666-668. In’ foggy 
weather the driver has instructions to approach all sig- 
nals with extra caution and be prepared to stop at them, 
12,669-670. Has always found thatin thick weather the 
drivers run slower than usual when approaching signals, 
they would lose time to the extent of 10. or 15 minutes 
in the journey from Derby to Manchester, 12,671-678, 
12,696-698, 12,703-712. Fog signalmen, as a rule, are 
stationed at a distance of 1U0 yards from the signal, 
sometimes nut more than 20 yards, 12,691-693. Disci- 
pline is enforced among the men by all practicable means, 
12,909-910, Refers to the blocking of lines by the 
shunting of trains from one line to the other for the pur- 
pose of enabling other trains to pass ; it seldom happens, 
12,679-683. Mentions exceptional cases and the pre- 
cautions taken, 12,889-893. The risk-of accident is not 
greater when trains are running out of course, 12,900. 
More depends upon those in charge of the train, and it 
causes them some anxiety ; for his own part feels just as 
safe when late as when in time, 12,901-904. The atten- 
tion required by the number of signals does not render 
it difficult for the driver to keep his eye upon the gauges 
of the steam and water, 12,914. There are afew stations 
in the northern division without any shunting sidings, 
and some with only a passenger platform, 12,915-919. 
States particulars of several cases of accident which he 
has officially investigated, 12,773-886; also particulars 
with regard to a breach of train staff regulations, 12,894— 
895. : 


EASTON, FEARGUS, 
GLASGOW : 


INSPECTOR or BREAKSMEN, 


The breaksmen from Buchanan Street Station work to 
Carlisle, to Alberdeen, and to Edinburgh; their course of 
duty when working to Aberdeen described 22,125-138 ; 
to Carlisle, 22,139-164; to Edinburgh, 22,173-184 ; 
from Perth to Glasgow, 22,165-172, 22,188-194; also 
from Perth to Aberdeen, 22,196-198. Three spare 
breaksmen in reserve at the station, 22,185-188. All 
these ‘breaksmen are under witness’s supervision, 
22,195, The Shawfield branch, in the colliery district, is 
used only for mineral traffic, 22,201-203. -Greenock, 
the great shipping station for the mineral district, 
describes the working of the mineral traffic, 22,204-213. 
Deals with extra hours through unpunctuality of trains, 
and, referring to the pay-books, cites and explains cases 
of overtime, 22,215-271. He has’ a very good class of 


men, is very particular in selecting then; no cases of. 


drunkenness, have occurred in 1874, 22,272-280. The 
' breaksmen are not allowed to handle the points on the 
main line, it is their duty to do so on the sidings. Very 
rarely has cause to complain of their carelessness, 
22,281-283. Refers to exceptional instances of breaks- 
men coming to work on Christmas Day or New Year’s 
Day unfit for duty, 22,288-289. The points are some- 
times shifted in the sidings when the train is passing, 
through over anxiéty to get through the work; the 
damage occasioned is very small, 22,293-308. Casualties 
-in the yard have been very few in 1874, specifies the 


. 


EASTON, F.—cont. 


most common accidents, 22,309-312. The breaksmen 
couple and uncouple all their trains ; this is often done 
while the train is in motion, though prohibited by the 
Company’s rules, and checked by witness when it comes 
under his observation; sticks are not used for un- 
coupling, 22,313-328. 


FARRER, THOMAS HENRY, Esa., PERMANENT Sz-- 
CRETARY TO THE Boarp or TRADE : 


States what the powers of the Board of Trade are, 
first, with regard to inspection and opening of new lines; 
secondly, with regard to the inquiry into accidents ; and 
thirdly, obtaining various returns, 29,616-619, 29,976- 
995. Penalty of 207; a day if a line is opened after the 
Board of Trade have postponed’ the opening of it, 
29,620-627. Explains the powers” of inspecting officers 
to postpone the opening of new lines, 29,628-638. There 
are four. inspecting officers ; considers that number suffi- 
cient for thé duties required, 29,639-643, 29,874-876. At 
different times various conflicts of opinion haye arisen 
between inspecting officers and railway companies as to 
the expediency or necessity of certain things, but they 
have never led to any ultimate serious difference, 29,644 
-646. Hands in the latest requirements of the Board 
of Trade, 1874 (see Appendix K. to Report), 26,647-650. 
Refers to powers, of Board of ‘rade with regard to the 
return of accidents, cites Act of Parliament bearing on 
same; difficulty of construing the words “course of 
working any railway” im the Act, 29,651-703. With 
regard to inquiries into accidents, explains reason of 
delay between the time of the accident and the inyesti- 
gation; is of opinion that the truth is now elicited at 
these inquiries; with regard to appointing an assessor ; 
considers the coroner’s tribunal unsatisfactory, 29,704— 
740, 29,789-797, 30,216. Thinks that the Board of ‘l'rade 
inquiry should be published at once, irrespective of whether 
the coroner’s jury are considering their verdict, 29,741- 
750.: Is of opinion that it is injudicious to have one or 
two coroners going on pari passu with the Board of Trade, 
29,751-754. Inspecting officers receive unsworn eyi- 
dence. coroner’s jury have sworn evidence, 29,755, 29,762. 
Gives a detailed account ‘ot the nature of an inspecting 
officer’s inquiry, 29,/63-788., States the course taken by 
the Board of Trade in dealing with additional lines, 
junctions, cross-over roads, &c., 29,798-822. After a 
line is once opened the Board of Trade have no power to 
enforce anything to be done, 29,823-824, 29,837, 29,848— 
883. Inspecting. officers do not desire to possess more 
power than they have at present, 29,825-836. ‘lhinks 
it would be injurious to the public safety if the in- 
specting officers, the Board of Trade, or any one else 
outside the railway company, had the power to ‘control 
the working of the line after it is once opened, 29,833. 
With regard to the Board of ‘irade havimg the power 
of requiring an interlocking apparatus, is of opinion 
that the less the Board of Trade interfere in the matter 
the better, 29,838-840. Discussion as to how far the 
Board of Trade should exercise its powers in regard to 
same, 29,843-847. Considers that it is impracticable 
for one set of persons to work a railway, and for 
another set of persons to: make arrangements for it, 
thus creating a double management, 29,850. Discussion 
as to the powers of the Board of Trade in the case of 
stations haying insufficient accommodation, 29,851—860, 

' 29,917-919, 29,926-932. New works are generally 
opened on a conditional sanction, the Board of Trade 
reserving power to the inspecting officer to require 
alterations. where necessary, 29,861-866, 29,870-872, 
29,877-878.. Doubts the expediency of passing all the 
inspecting officers’ reports through the senior inspecting 

- officer, in order to preserve uniformity, gives reason, 
29,867-869. Discussion as to the sufficiency of the 
powers of the Board of Trade; witness is of opinion 
that the disadvantage of increasing them would much 
more than counterbalance any advantage which would 
be derived from the additional power; fears that by: tak- 
ing away the management from the railway companies, 
they will be relieved from all responsibility, 29,882-885, | 
29,909-922, 29,935-941, 29,948-972. Refers to cases 
where bridges were found to be unsafe, and a tunnel in 
an improper condition ; considers that the public should: 
‘require the traffic to be stopped where a bridge is rotten ; 
that the Board of Trade exercises a moral influence over 
the companies by making such defects public, 29,897— 
904. Differs from Colonels’ Yolland, Hutchinson, and’ 
_ Rich in their opinion as to the advisability of creating a 

’ controlling power over railways with reference to the 
safety of the public, does not think it necessary, and 


FARRER, T. H., Esa.—cont. 


believes that it would not operate for the public safety, 
29,905-908. Is of opinion that alterations are made 
more quickly by railway companies than if they rested 
with the Government, 29,923. Thinks that the railway 
companies improve and enlarge their stations as soon as 
they are ableto do so, 29,925. Cites instances in which 
the working of mines causes danger to lines running over 
them, 29,942-947, 30,040-45. Is of opinion that the 
inspecting officer’s approval of particular works on the 
opening of a new line takes away the responsibility of the 
railway company as far as those works are concerned, 


29,964, 29,973-976. Corrects evidence regarding number 


of inquiries, 29,998-30,000, - States powers of an in- 
specting officer in the case of a’ new line entering an 
existing station, 29,978-995, 30,001-12, 30,216-315. 
Discussion as to the advisability of the Board of Trade 
giving power to a railway company to purchase land for 
the purpose of enlarging their station, 30,013-39. Re- 


fers to cases in which inspecting officers have reported - 


stations to be unsafe, 30,046-51, Powers of Board of 
Trade with regard to the compilsory purchase of land 
are limited to cases of emergency, 30,052. ‘The Board of 
Trade can authorise the purchase of land under the 
General Act, where they direct the ‘erection of a bridge 
in the place of a level crossing, 30,053-71. Refers to 
Act of the 26 & 27 Vict. c. 92. 8. 7, giving power to the 


' Board of Trade to require compulsorily the construction 


of a bridge instead of a level crossing, 30,072~78, 30,313- 
314. Considers that this does not materially interfere 
with the working of the railway ; explains that while he 
still strongly objects to any general power interfering 


.with the working of a railway, yet in a case like this 


where it is a matter of safety not only to the people who 
use the railway, but also to the people who use the road, 
in whose safety the company have little interest, it is 
advisable for the Board of Trade to possess and exercise 
such a power, 30,077-81.. The General Railway: Act 
requires that all public. roads shall be carried over by 


bridges, unless they are dispensed with by Parliament, - 


and Parliament has dispensed with them in a qualified 
way, namely, that they need not be made as long as the 
Board of Trade think that they are not necessary, 30,082- 
91, 30,102. Powers: of the Board of Trade regarding 
platforms, 30,092-101, 30,103-117. - Discussion as to the 
merits of the block system, the persistence with which 
inspecting officers have recommended it, and the slow, 
gradual manner in which companies are adopting it, 
30,123-144, 30,169-181. By a recent regulation, dated 


_. November 1874, the Board of Trade require as a con- 


. Trade, a 


dition of opening a single line that it shall be worked 
upon the train staff and block telegraph system, 30,146— 
147, 30,161-168. Relates the history of the Board of 
Trade requirement, for a means of communication be- 
tween passengers and guard, 30,148-160, 30,182-i83. 
Points out that the fact of prescribing the use of a cer- 
tain thing by Act of Parliament tends greatly to prevent 
improvements, 30,181. Gives reasons why the Board of 
Trade have refused to allow railway companies to make 
a byelaw prohibiting private persons from using keys to 
unlock carriages, 30,184-191, 30,315-356. Is opposed 
generally to the interference of the Government through 
the Board of Trade with the action of railway com- 
panies, relies rather on publicity and the responsibility 
of the companies, and their liability, to damages to pre- 
duce a beneficial effect than upon any legislative action, 
30,192-215, 30,397-404. Refers to the stations at Hud-. 
dersfield, Preston, Hereford, Plymouth, and Carlisle, as 
instances where companies cannot agree as to enlarging, 
30,305-312, 30,405-420. Acknowledges that in 1855 
the Great Eastern Railway had allowed their line 
to get into a condition which was absolutely dan- 
gerous.to the public, 30,357-363, 30,373-375; but 
is opposed to a periodical inspection of all lines by 
the Board of Trade for the purpose of compelling com- 
panies to put a deficient line into a state of efficient 
repair; gives reasons, 30,364—369, 30,380-396, Under 
late regulations it is compulsory for every railway com- 
pany to send in to the Board of Trade with their half- 
yearly reports, a certificate given by their engineer-in-chief 


-that the whole of the permanent way and works are main+ 


tained in a satisfactory condition, 30,370-372. Whenever 
a complaint as tothe dangerous state of any work, which 
is primd facie a credible one, is sent.in to the Board of 
inspecting officer is immediately sent to see 
into it, 30,377-378. Witness“reads to the Commission 
a paper he has prepared on the subject of the limits of 
Government interference with railway companies, 30,420. 
The Board of Trade have not adopted any- policy as 
regards punctuality, 30,421. Is of opinion that the 
want of punctuality js a cause of accidents, 30,422-423. 
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FARRER, T. H., Esa.—cont. 


It appears to witness that inspecting officers do not attach 


_ Sufficient importance to punctuality ; believes punctuality 


and regularity in the conduct of the service to be the 
greatest safeguards against accidents, 30,424, 30,438. 
In their reports, inspecting officers, as a rule, draw 
attention to want of punctuality as contributing to the 
accident, if they consider it to be so; the report on the 
Thorpe accident an exception to this, 30,426-429. No 
information has been collected at the Board of Trade as 
to the facts of punctuality or unpunctuality on particular 
lines, 30,480, 30,436-437. Suggests three modes by 
which greater punctuality might be enforced; gives a 
detailed explanation how they may be carried out, 
30,439-554, There has not been hitherto any attempt 
by the Board of Trade to keep returns of the regularity 
of trains, so as to exercise an influence cn the companies 
with regard to their punctuality; their present staff 
wholly inadequate for such a duty, 30,555-558. Witness 
promises to furnish to the Commission an abstract of 
the state of the law as to punctuality, 30,558-559. See 
Appendix M., No. III. (to Report). 


J MANA- 
GER OF THE LONDON AND NorRTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY: > 


Gives a list of the main lines, joint lines, and ex- 
tensions of the London and North-western Railway, 
also the entire mileage of the double and single lines 
of their system, 30,561-566, The company have four 
lines of rails on some parts of their main line between 
Euston and, Willesden, 30,567-569. Three lines of 
rails between Euston and Bletchley, 30,570. And are 
laying down four lines of rails at other parts of their line, 
30,571-572, Nature of the connection between London 
and North-western Railway and the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company, and the Dundalk, Newry, and Greenore 
Railway Company, 30,573-574. Gives statistics of the 
rolling stock in use on the English portion of their sys- 
tem, 30,575-577. They are building at the rate of 1,000 
to 1,200 waggons annually for the normal increase of the 
traffic of the line ; have built as many as 2,000 in one year, 
30,577. Number of engines built in a year, 30,578-580 
(see 30,993-994). In addition to the company’s waggons 
there are from 25,000 to 30,000 private waggons working 
over the line, 30,581-583, 30,941, The line is divided 
into eight divisions or districts under the management of 
two classes of officers, superintendents, and goods mana- 
gers; details the staff and their duties, 30,584. Class of 
men employed as signal and locomotive inspectors, their 
duties, &c., 30,585-588. Particular care is taken in the 
selection of railway servants, 30,593-606. Gives details 
as to the number of the staff fined or dismissed for 
drunkenness, sleeping on duty, and neglect of signals 
during the year 1874, 30,607-623. Refers to a return, 
supplied by the company for the year 1873, of fines and 
dismissals, classified according to the nature of the . 
offence, 30,629-630. Considers drunkenness one of the 
greatest offences ; its punishment instant dismissal, 
30,620. States the practice in regard to punishment for 
neglect of signals, 30,631-632. States what amount of — 
the line is now being worked upon the block system, 
30,633-635. Gost of working the block system; esti- 
mates the ‘increase in wages, 30,636-653, 30,655-661. 
The adoption of the ‘block system has led to a great 


. outlay for the reconstruction of sidings, and in pro- 


viding works of that character, 30,654-655. Does not 
admit that there has been any delay in pushing on the 
works for the block and interlocking systems; alludes to 
the great difficulty of pressing forward the work beyond 
a certain rate of progress, and the enormous expenditure 
which has been occasioned ; refers to the many improve- 
ments and changes in the system of locking which 
have led to constant alterations, 30,662-666, 30,668-669. 
In all new Acts the Board of Trade claim the power to 
decide the form ofa signal, 30,667. Gives an account of 
the locking bar, and its uses,.30,670-675. ‘The Board of 
Trade are consulted whenever any ‘material alteration is 
made affecting the working of the main line, 30,676-680. 
Is of Opinion, that with regard to many of the alterations 
now being made, the plans of the crossings and signals 
should be submitted to the Board of Trade for their 
approval before the works are carried out. Gives reasons, 
30,682, 30,702-703, 30,731, 30,736-738. Refers to a case 
at Leamington sidings where the work as carried out by 
the company was objected to by Col. Rich, and after much 
delay the objection was overruled by the other inspecting 
officers, 30,683-698. And to another case at Carnarvon 
station, when Col. Rich’s objection was overruled by the ~ 
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FINDLAY, Mr. G.—cont. . 

_ Board of Trade, 30,699-701. Does not think it prac- 
tically objectionable to have a goods line crossing a 
passenger line on the level, 30,703-707. Is aware of the 
long time which in most cases elapses between the con- 
ditional approval and the final sanction granted by the 
Board of Trade in cases of new works. Acknowledges 
that danger is incurred thereby, 30,691—695, 30,708-722, 
30,739-743.. The powers given to the Board of Trade 
in 1871 have largely added to the duties of inspecting 
officers; they have more to do than they can promptly 
attend to, 30,712-718, 30,744-749. Does not object to 
the present powers of the Board of Trade, but considers 
that the new power given them of classing all alterations 
of signals under the head of “new works” does not 
operate for the public safety, 30,724—730, 30,738.. The 
Board of ‘Trade are consulted in the case of moving a 
cross-over road, 30;732-735, 30,756. Differences of opinion 
between railway companies and inspecting officers are 


very rare, 30,750-751, 30,754-755. Cannot see how it- 


is possible to give’ the Board of Trade such power as 
the three inspecting officers desire, without making the 
Board responsible, not merely for the safe working but 
also for the commercial success of the railways, 30,757— 

. 759. Discussion as to the sufficiency of the present 
powers of the Board of ‘Trade, 30,760-764. Treats 
of accidents caused by falling between carriages and 
platforms; raismg the platforms and supplying con- 
tinuous footboards would not prevent these accidents ; 
they arise from the negligence of the public in attempt- 
ing to get cither into or cut of a train in motion, 30,765- 
7/9. Refers to a new class of accidents arising from mis- 
takes of the signalmen under the block system, 30,781— 
782. Approves of the block system as a means of pre- 
venting accidents, 30,7/83-784. Cites cases of short block 
lengths ; explains reason for them and the means taken to 
guard against accidents on them, 30,785-804, 30,808-809, 
30,811-813. Continuous breaks are being gradually fitted 
on all their fast trains, 30,806-807. Has not heard any 
complaints from drivers as to the too great frequency of 
signals, his own impression is that the tendency of rail- 
way companies has been to over-signa) rather than to 
confine themselves to what was absolutely necessary, 
30,814-816. Would class neglect of servants as the 
most frequent cause of accidents; chiefly inattention of 
drivers to signals and neglect of signalmen, 30,817-824, 
30,837-838. Explains the system adopted by his com- 
pany of signalling in a fog, 30,825-829, 30,848-861. 
Alludes to the small amount of standing room for the 
fogman while signalling, 30,830-836. Isin favour of the 
system of interlocking points and signals, 30,839-840. 
In cases of fog, drivers are not required to keep their 
time, and the running of the goods and local coal trains 
are discontinued, 30,841. Does not admit that a general 
system of unpunctuality tends to insecurity, 30,842-847, 
30,862, 30,892-894, 30,897-898, 30,902-903. Contends 
that absolute punctuality, under all circumstances, can- 
not be attained, therefore the arrangements of,a railway 
company must be so framed as-to secure as great a 
measute of safety to an unpunctual train asto a punctual 
one, 30,863-866. Specifies three causes ofsirregularity 
of trains, 30,867. Discussion’as to what remedy should 
be applied to meet the case of trains being habitually 
late, 30,868-891. Raikway companies are striving for 
punctuality, 30,896. Thunderstorms have not affected 
the electrical current to any degree, but in 1866 a heavy 
snowstorm completely deranged the whole of the block 
apparatus, 30,899-901. Discussion as to the punctuality 
in starting trains, difficulty in dealing with the luggage 
and time of opening booking offices, 30,904-918, 31,102- 
110. Acknowledges that the unpunctuality of goods 
trains disarranges the hours and duties of the men, but 
does not think the safety’ of trains is involved. Bad 
weather may render it necessary, 30,919-926. Explains 
certain special cases mentioned to him, 30,930-934., 
The present system of overtime has a tendency to make 
it the interest of the men to be longer upon duty as every 
hour on duty counts, and if they can work 60 hours in 
five days they get the extra day to themselves, 30,935-936. 
Sunday work and Sunday excursions discountenanced 
by the London and North-western Railway, the work- 
ing on Sunday being only for the public convenience, 
and not for the benefit of the shareholders, 30,937—-940. 
Witness refers to the inspection of private waggons and 
the responsibility of railway companies for accidents 
occurring from defects in them, 30.942-944.. The pro- 
portion of break-downs or failures of private waggons, as 
compared with his company’s waggons, is 35 to one, 
30,945. Discussion as to private waggons and the advisa- 

__ bility of railway comypanies owning all the waggon stock, 
30,946-993. 


¢ 


t 


FINDLAY, Mr. G.—cont.. 


- Discussion as to how far the enforcement of the com-. 


a se 


i Further Examination. 

Gives the additional cost in wages, eomparing the 
years 1862 and 1874, for the line between London 
and Bletchley, 337. 18s. per mile, 30,995-31,002. Refers 
to accidents happening to company’s servants, and 
especially to shunters, the introduction of the bar for 
uncoupling partially successful, 31,011—-16, 31,021-33. 
No fine is imposed on men who needlessly expose them- 
selves to danger, reads a circular, cautioning their ser- 
vants against incurring unnecessary risk, 31,017-20. 


spany’s rules and regulations, especially in the matter of 
fly-shunting, would prevent accidents, 31,022-33. Ex- 
plains the nature and working of the insurance society in 
connexion with the London and North-western Railway, 
31,034-36, 31,070-76. Witness believes that in 1873 
and 1874 the most trivial accidents were reported to the 
Board of Trade. Discussion as to what accidents should 
be reported, 31,047-68.. Compares the risk attending 
the working of railways with that attending the working 
of collieries, large iron works, and service on board ship, 
31,077-81. Considers that engine-drivers run no special 
risk. in their employment, 31,082-84. Injuries to goods 
guards, 31,085-86. Believes that railway companies have 
agreed amongst themselves as to the best form of coupling 
to adopt. Explains difficulties in the way of uniformity 
of couplings, 31,087—-31,105. The London and North- 
western Railway are adopting the system of shunting by 
gravitation, 31,106. Gives his opinion respecting the 
Mansell wheel, 31,112-121: Gives his experience as to the 
means of communication between passengers and guard, 
31,122-146. Necessity of additional break power on fast 
trains; have adopted Clark’s break in addition to the 
ordinary break; important that the engine-driver should 
have the control of the additional break power, 31,147— 


149. Number of engines fitted up with break on wheels; . 


has not heard of any case of failure on the part of those 
engines which could be attributed to the use of such 
break-power, 31,150-158, 31,200. The engineer of the 
London and North-western is opposed to break-power 


on engine wheels; prefers the use of the reversing power . 


of the engine. The ordinary break-power is suffi- 


cient for slow trains, but ultimately they will adopt: 


continuous breaks for all, 31,161-176. Mentions the 
advantages of Clark’s break, 31,177-178. Mentions the 
greatest speed of their express trains; does not think 
that speed is a necessary element of danger, 31,179-184. 
Discussion as to the advisability of having one uniform 
continuous break for all companies ; the facility it would 
afford to interchange of stock, 31,190-199. With regard 
to the want of accommodation at jomt stations, witness 
gives an account of the facts concerning Hudderstield 
station, 31,201-214. At Huddersfield, as at Carlisle, a 
condition -should have been made as to the enlargément 
of the station at the. cost of the in-coming company, 
details being settled by arbitration, 31,215-225. It 
frequently happens, and Huddersfield is a case in point, 
that the two parties originally in the station have no 
pecuniary interest in increasing the accommodation for 
the benefit of the third company, 31,228-234. Alludes 
to difficulties experienced in increasing the accommoda~ 


tion at the jaint station of Preston, Chester,. Hereford, © 


and Shrewsbury, 31,235-237. Their difficulties always 
arise at joint’ stations, 31,238-239. Considers that the 
best tribunal to settle questions in dispute between com- 
panies isa Committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
31,240-250. A double-sided station is to be preferred to 
a single-sided ‘one, 31,25]-252. Explains the system 
in which the London and North-western work their 
single lines, 31,253-305. In conclusion he again asserts 
that it is impossible to keep exact time according to 
the time-table; but every exertion is made to obtain 
greater punctuality, 31,306-309. 


ITCHETT, HENRY, Breaxsman, Lonpon AND 

NorvtH-wisTERN RAILWAY :- i 
Personal, 14,922-935. Describes course of duty, 

14,942-947, 14,956-959. The irregularity of trains is 


caused by the excess of traffic, 14,948-955. Appliance 
‘of break power to goods trains, 14,960-968, 14,988- 


15,002. Speed 24 to 25 miles an hour, 14,969-978, | Dis- 
tance in which the train could be pulled up, 800 to 1,000 
yards, 14,979-981. 
Ao to keep time, 14,987. A 10-ton break-van would 


old more than any two engines could draw, 15,006-9. - 


Gives his experience with regard to the use of sprags, 
15,002-3. Also with regard to the engine whistle, 14,988, 
15,012-20, 15,048-50. Refers to the difficulty and 


In case of fog the train is not ex-. 
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FITCHETT, H.—cont. 


) 


_ there, about 77 daily, 6744-52, 
occurred at Stratford since 1871, save one on 7th July © 


danger of getting from the: van on to the mineral wag- 
gons in order to put on the breaks, 15,021-34. The iron- 
work of salt waggons is apt to get rusted ; has known 
of many loaded salt waggons being condemned, 15,038- 
40. Has been several times stopped by the guard of a 
goods train in front, has always found them the full 
distance back, 1,000 yards; explains as to cutting the 
wire, 15,041-47. Gives particulars as to the number of 
waggons forming @ mineral train and the average weight 
of the waggons, 15,051-56. When the train is late and 
out of its course witness feels uneasy, but does not con- 
sider there is any danger; explains difficulty of a pick- 
up goods train being kept to time, 15,057-64. Alludes 
to the delay between Willesden and Camden arising from 


‘a block of main line trains in the tunnel; would be 


pleased to see the second tunnel opened, 15,065-70. 


FRANCIS, H. C., Svarion-mastrer, Great HasTrern 


Rariway, SrRatTrorpD : 


Specifies 26 years’ railway experience, 6727-33. Gives 
his daily routine of duty, 6734-36. Enumerates the staff, 
135 in number,:6737-43. Mentions the lines for which 
Stratford is a junction. About 125 engines stand there, 
and the through trains for Bishopsgate are made up 
No. collision has 


1874, which he describes. It was due to the driver 
oyerrunning the signal, 5753-60. Overrunning is very 
rare, 6761-63. States the hours of duty for the signal- 
men, mentioning the shifts and reliefs, and the way they 
get their meals, 6766-82. Describes the inspection exer- 
cised oyer the signal-boxes and over the men, 6783- 
90, . Mentions cases of men found unfit for duty through 
drink, and the proyision made for such cases, 6791— 
804. Signalmen, their dutiesand pay. The.12 hours’ men 
are at less important posts than the 8 hours’ men and 
receive less wages. Their wages vary from 20s. to 27s. 
The 8 hours’ men are not more efficient, as they generally 
seek other employment, 6805-16, 6982-92. States the 
busy and slack time, 6817-20... The platform inspectors, 
their character, capacities, and aritecedents, 6821-25. 
Refers next to the porters and other servants. Does not 
approve of fining men; prefers cautioning them. But 
fines are sometimes imposed, 6826-31. -Drunkenness 
among the various classes of the staff, 683241. No 
refreshment room at Stratford, 6842, “he Company’s 
servants are absolutely forbidden to enter refreshment 
rooms. ‘The practice of passengers “treating ’’ guards, 
&c. is less in yogue since this rule was made, 6843-6]. 
Returns to the subject of the signals, mentioning the 
size of the boxes, the amount of leisure the men have for 
eating, &c., the number of levers they have to work, and 
of trains they need to attend to, 6862-86. Then recurs 
to passenger porters, their duties and hours, 6887-93. 
Accidents to the Company’s servants, 6894-6960. Acci- 
dents averaged about 20 in the three years, including 
about seven fatal cases, 6895-97. Gives specimen cases, 
6898-6908. Most accidents occur through getting 
on or between trucks in motion, 6909-15. Deals 
with fly-shunting, and the Company’s rules respecting 
shunting, some of which are inconsistent with fiy-shunt- 
ing, and therefore obsolete. Fly-shunting is a risky 
operation, but no bad accident has lately occurred 
from it. It is discouraged and never allowed in 
the case of passenger carriages, 6916-60. About 5,000 


_ trucks pass in or out of the yard daily, most of them 


between 6 p.m. and6a.m. The yard holds about 2,000. 
Room is wanted, but efforts are made to meet any 
demand for additional accommodation, 6961-81. A 
station-master must exercise a wide discretion in dis- 
charging his duties, 6993-95. Ha's no difficulty in main- 
taining discipline. Describes his mode of dealing with 
irregularities and offences, and the cases in which he 
cautions, fines, disrates, or dismisses the offender, 6996— 
7015. States the rule and the practice in regard to 
gratuities to porters, 7014-16. ; . 


GARDINER, Mr. WILLIAM, Sratton-masrer av 


BASINGSTOKE: 


Details his experience in the railway service, 9335-36. 
About 58 trains, of the South-western portion of the line, 
upand down, pass through the station every day, 9340. 
The Great Western Company have a separate station, 
and their staff is distinct altogether from the South- 
western; number of trains passing through each day, 
about 16, 9341-43. Describes the position of the two 
stations and enumerates the staff of both companies, 


GARDINER, Mr. W.—cont. 


9344-52. Refers to the control of the locomotive de- 
partment, 9354-58. Through trains divided at Basing~ 


stoke, 9360-64. Punctuality of trains, causes of deten- 


tion, 9365-68, 9383-88, 9395-9405, 9409-25. Time 
allowed at the station four minutes, considered prac- 
tically sufficient for station work, 9369-70, 9405-8. 
With the 5.20 train the detention depends upon the 
arrival of the Great Western from Reading, 9371-80, 
9382. ‘The exchange of traffic from the South-western 
to the Great Western very large, 9389-94, Passengers’ 
luggage increases every year both in bulk and quantity, 
9422-25, As to charging excess luggage, 9426-29. 
As to commercial travellers’ luggage, 9430-48, De- 
scribes the local goods traffic and the exchange of goods 
traffic between South-western and Great Western, a 
large amount of shunting is performed at this station, 
9449-56, ."Vhe time kept by the goods trains very un- 
certain; the through goods trains vary from 15 to 45 
minutes late, 9457-63. The South Wales coal traffic 
bronght into Basingstoke by the Great Western, placed 
in sidings, and the South-western Company take them 
away, 9470-72. Accidents to servants in goods yard, 
9473-78. Fly-shunting has not prevailed in Basingstoke, 
is not aware of any accident from this cause, 9479-84. 
Inspection of signalmen, 9489-9510. Hours of duty 
of signalmen, 9543-44, 9571-75. Explains the system 
of signalmen’s relief, 9517-34. 9545-46. The block 
system introduced over the whole of the main line, 9555. 
Explains some of the principal signals, 9556-76, 9579-80, 
9585-90. Has had the absolute block on the line at 
Basingstoke over three years, works remarkably well, 
and is a great means of preventing accidents, 9577-78, 
9584. Signals may be received at the same time from 
two opposite directions, but no difficulty would be ex- 
perienced, 9580-83. As to trains breaking away and 
running back, 9591-9600. In the summer the passenger 
trains vary from 14 to 28 vehicles, proportion of guards 
and yans, about one to seven, 9601-8, 9618-30. A 
train should pull. up with the ordinary break-power. in 
800 yards, 9631-34. With a heavy train in greasy 


. weather it might be 1000 yards, 9657-58. Distance 


from distant signal to the home signal 1,000 yards, 
and from the home signal to platform 180 yards, 
9635-38. The home signal has never been overrun 
more than the length of the engine, and the signals are 
sufficiently distant, 9640-42. Green lamps in-use at 
Basingstoke, has never heard any complaints of them, 
9643-47. Both gas and oil are burnt, 9648-51, 9656. 
The points are worked from the ground; the distant 
signal stands at danger if the wire be broken; 9652-65. 


. Dry sand. is served out to the engime-drivers, never to 


the guards, 9660-65. Signalmen are selected from the 
best of the porters, 9666-70. . Refers ta the provision 
made for fog-signalling, and information respecting it, 


9671-86, 9697-98. Usual speed of ordinary trains on ° 
the South-western 40 to 45 miles an hour, the express 


45 miles an hour including stoppages, speed entirely in 


the hands of the engine-driver, not allowed to make up ° 


for lost time, but it is done, 9687-96. Refreshment 


‘room at Basingstoke let to proprietors, subject to station- 


master’s control, no railway servant allowed to enter 


same, very rarely the rule is infringed, 9699-9707. Pas- - 


sengers treating railway servants, 9708-13. -Has_ sus- 
pended porters for being drunk on duty, has never 
known a case of drunkenness among the servants con- 
nected with the trains, 9714-21. A travelling porter or 
assistant guard travels with nearly all the trains in order 
to assist at roadside stations, 9722-25. 


GEE, JOSEPH, Passencer Guarp, LANCASHIRE AND 


YORKSHIRE RAILWAY : : 


Has been in this company’s service 14 years, 16,578. 
Is working between Manchester and Bury ; his train has 
not been keeping good time, through detention by goods 
trains, 16,583-594, 16,643-646. The line over which he 
runs is worked on the block system, the signals are 
strictly worked and give ample notice of any danger,16,600 
—603. Thé shortest distance between the home and distant 
signal is between 300 and 400 yards, 16,604-605. Gives 
his experience of the working of Fay’s break, 16,607— 
616, 16,621-632. The highest running speed 35 miles, 
16,617-619. he steepest gradient between Manchester 
and Bury is on the Victoria bank, 1 in 49, extending a 
little over a mile; witness is often stopped on this bank 
by other trains, 16,634-638. States that in coming down 


this incline the train can be stopped at any time in a - 


distance of 20 or 30 yards, the breaks are kept slightly 
on, all the way down, 16,650-659. A passenger train 
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GEE, J.—cont. 


rarely gets through this journey to time, the goods 
traffic is so heavy, and the accommodation is not suffi- 
cient, 16,663-669. More time should be allowed at 


stations, 16,671-673. ‘Ten ‘hours is a day’s work, 16,670. ~ 


GILMOUR, DAVID INGLIS, -SurerRiInTtENnDENT, 
CALEDONIAN RaILtway: 


The staff consists of 116 clerks, and 163 goods porters, 
21,937-21,949. The average number of trucks handled 
in the station in one day, 900, 21,950-951. Describes 
the cranes and how they are worked, 21,952-961. The 
most common casualties among the porters in the shed 
are caused by. the carelessness’ of fellow-servants, 21,962— 
963. States course of business at this station, 21,966— 
972. Refers to two cases of fatal accidents, 21,973-978. 
Course pursued with regard to returns of accidents, 
21,979-988. System of pay for the porters in the station, 
21,999. Hours on duty, 10; 60 hours a week; explains 
the arrangement made for the double shift, 22,0002, 
22,000-17, 22,;026-59. No goods business transacted 
on Sunday, 22,003-4. Overtime, how paid; has not 
found that the system of payment for overtime has 
caused the men to idle over their work in order to gain 
more wages, 22,018-25. Casualties while loading wag- 
gons are very rare; in every case arising from caréless- 
ness, 22,051-53. Gives particulars as to the grain stores 
and grain traffic, 22,058-68. Has had no difficulty within 
the last 18 months in filling up vacancies on the porters’ 
staff. Previous to that time there had been considerable 
difficulty, 22,071-73. Compares the rate of wages now 
being paid with that of three years ago, 22,074-80. 
States that a man is paid in full if he is away from work 
on account of an accident happening to him while on 
duty ; in case of ordinary sickness his payment’is stop- 
ped, 22,08]-83. . The tonnage at this station has been 
regularly increasing within the last eight years, 22,100- 
101. Produces the pay sheet of the goods department 
for the fortnight ending 19 December, and points out 

’ the cases where breaksmen and ydrdsmen have worked 
excessive hours, 22,104—123. 


GOODFELLOW, JOSEPH, Manacer, Locomotive 
Works, Sr. Rotiox: 


Gives full particulars with regard to a Mansell wheel 
which had recently failed, 23,559-591. 


Re-examined. 


Produces a piece of wood from the wheel that failed, 
also borings made through the wood of the fellow wheel, 
both perfectly sound, 23,954-955. The fracture of the 
wheel arose from a defect in the naive of the wheel quite 
independent of any peculiarity in the fastening, 23,971- 
972.. Refers to the Handyside’s: wheels, made of two 
stamped iron dises; have been in use two or three years ; 
they are doing very well indeed, 23,957-970. The Man- 
sell wheels are now used exclusively on this railway, 
23,9738. - 


GRAHAM, THOMAS, SuprerRInTENDENT, WESTERN 
Division, Great WesTeRN Raitway: 


States that this division extends from Bristol up to 
Swindon, about 280 miles, 34,053-54. _ Refers to the 
difficulty experienced in equalising the hours during 
which the men have to work, 34,055-56. Hours of 
labour for signalmen are 8, 10, and 12. Explains the 
arrangements made as regards relief, 34,057-63. The 
number of stations attended to by one man single- 


handed are seven out of 75; the duties are slight and ° 


the hours not excessive, 34,064-73. The rule and prac- 
tice are to work a goods guard 60 hours a week ; occa- 
sionally nine hours rest between trips invariably allowed, 
34,074-78. Does not find the slightest difficulty in 
enforcing sobriety among railway servants generally ; 


penalty for drunkenness instant dismissal, 34,080-34,082. ° 


There are six refreshment rooms in this division. Rail- 
way servants are prohibited by the rules from entering 
them, except in the case of a guard coming off a long 
journey, 34,083-88. Has never had a single complaint 
from the men of being obliged to work overtime, 34,090. 
Gives his opinion as to the number of hours signalmen 
and goods guards can properly be kept on duty, 34,091- 
106. Also as regards shunters, 34,107-109. Explains 
the system under which new arrangements are made 
when the work so accumulates from increase of traflic 
that longer attendance is required of the men, 34,115- 
121. Porters, their wages, &c., 34,125-130. Has never 
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GRIERSON, Mr. JAMES, Genmran MANAGER oF 


‘portion of break-power to the number of carriages, the 


heard of a case of a railway servant excusing himself for 
neglect or default on the plea of unfitness through over- 
work, 34,131. States the particulars of an accident at 


Bathampton, also of an accident on the single line 


between Salisbury and Wilton, 34,132-140, 34,147-176. 
The single lines in this division are worked under 
different systems. In the case of the above accident the 
single-line was worked by the block telegraph; this 
system explained. In lines of short length: the train 
staff system is in use, 34,141-149. The staff system ex- 
plained, 34,197-208. Unpunctuality ought not te be a 
direct source of danger; is of opinion ‘that the punc- 


tuality of trains has greatly improved, 34,209-216. Ex-: 


plains system of payment for overtime; states that the 
longest hours of men working that he has in his book is 
in the case of two guards who work 12 hours and 15 
minutes six days .in the week, with absolute rest on the 
Sunday; they are allowed two days overtime, 34,217- 
233. Practically there is no goods traffic on the Sunday, 
and the passenger traffic is limited as much as possible, 
34,237-239, , 


THE GREAT WESTERN RaiLway: 
The majority of their trains are worked with hand- 
breaks only, five different systems of continuous breaks 
have been tried and rejected. Are now working, with a 
few exceptions, entirely with hand-breaks, 31,778, 31,814. 
The Westinghouse break has not been tried on the Great 
Western, 31,781. Points out in what particulars Clark’s 
continuous break was found to fail, 31,782-792 : also 
as regards Fay’s, Newall’s,-and other patent breaks, 
31,793-794. Refers toa serious accident on the Ponty- 
pool Bank in 1864, when the continuous breaks were 
in use: the trains are now run down the bank with 
extra guards, every passenger train having three guards 
and three breaks, and if there are more than 10 carriages 
an extra break is put on, 31,794-809. The Great 
Western have no absolute rule with regard to the pro- 


principle is that the local superintendents of each division 
are required to provide sufficient break-power for the line 


over the ‘various divisions according to the gradients, . 


31,815. In ordinary working the present break-power 
will pull*‘up a tzain within three-quarters of a mile, in 
a case of emergency it can be done more rapidly, 31,816- 
31,818. Considers that drivers ought in all cases to be 
able to’pull up in the distance between the distant and 
home signal, 31,819-823, Differs from Capt. Tyler, 
who proposes that the speed of a train should be 
slackened in a fog; is afraid that this would entirely 
dislocate the whole of the working, 31,824-826, 31,829- 
832. Believes punctuality to be an important element in 
the working of the line, but that it has little or no bear- 


ing upon safety, 31,827-828, 31,884-885.. Explains the - 


warnings that a signalman receives in a fog, 31,833-836. 
Hands in a circular issued by the company every 
autumn, containing rules as to signalling trains during 
fogs, snowstorms, and in frosty weather; the rules dis- 
cussed, 31,837-845. The line is divided into separate 
divisions, each division under a superintendent, . who 
has complete charge, as far as the working is concerned, 
as if it werefan independent railway; under him are 
local inspectors, trained men, chosen from the policemen 
and signalmen, 31,845-846, The block system has been 
introduced over a considerable portion of the whole line, 
31,847. Have not had during the last year any inter- 
ruptions of the block working from electric derange- 
ments by reason of electric currents and storms, 31,848— 
849. Discussion as to the height of signals, 31,852- 
863. As to the green light signal, 31,864-870. Does 
not consider that fog is a sufficiently frequent cause 
of accidents to induce him to consider that any altera- 


tion should be made in the present system of work 


ing, 31,871-876, 31,878-883. -The question of break- 
power again discussed, the conclusion arrived at by the 
Great Western being to increase the number of hand 
breaks rather than to adopt any system of continuous 
break, 31,886-910. Explains why the system of having 
a travelling porter next to the engine was abandoned, 
31,911-914. Gives his experience of the cord communi- 
cation between passengers and guard, and cites instances 
in which the cord has been. used for a good purpose, 
31,915-939, 31,950-961. Expresses his views as to the 
telegraphic communication between passengers and 
guards, 31;940-949. Has no doubt that to some ex- 


tent passengers do treat railway servants, but does not - 


think it prevails to-any great extent, 31,962-967. ‘The 
rules of the Great Western Railway prohibit servants 
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GRIERSON, Mr. J.—cont- 


from entering refreshment rooms; witness thinks that 
guards should not be prevented from getting a cup, of 
| tea, &c.; the tenants have-in fact agreed to supply sub- 
stantial ‘refreshments to the men at reduced prices, 
31,968, 31,980-981.. Refers to a circular addressed in 
1870 to the keepers of the refreshment rooms, caution- 
ing. them against supplying servants with intoxicating 
liquors, 31,969-971. States number of refreshment rooms 
and: the terms upon which they are held by the tenants, 
31,972-976. Admits the difficulty of preventing the 
men getting drink if they are allowed to go into the 
places where they are sold, 31,982. Gives the number 
of men, in years 1868 to 1874, who have been’ dismissed 
for drunkenness while on duty ; states that in no case is 
this offence ever passed over, 31,984-991. Discussion as 
to the possibility of prohibiting by law the tenants of 
refreshment rooms serving intoxicating drinks to persons 


employed on the railway, 31,992-993. As to the desira- ~ 
bility of making it a penal offence for any one to supply - 


intoxicating drinks to the servants of the company if it 
conduces to. accidents, 31,994-995, 32,000, 32,009-19. 
Contends that refreshment rooms are opened for the con- 
venience of the public, and not for the purpose, of 
making a profit ; refers to several rooms which have been 
closed, for, which rent had been received, simply because 
they were not necessary for the public requirements, 
31,995-998. Considers it a harsh proceeding to prohibit 
the men absolutely from going into the refreshment 
rooms, 32,003-7. Believes that railway servants are a 
very sober class of men, 32,013. ‘Refreshment rooms 
at Westbury, Cardiff, and Wolverhampton, the arrange- 
ments of which are undesirable, 32,014-17. Approves 
of the observatory on the top of the guards vans, 32,018- 


2). Explains the duties of the guards on their journeys, . 


32,022-35. States that the whole of the Great Western 
» Railway: may be taken as 1,400 miles, irrespective of the 
lines jointly owned with other companies. It is worked 
on. the narrow gauge throughout, with the exception of 
the line between London and Bristol, which is a mixed 
gauge, 32,039-43. Is of opinion that excess of luggage 
is a.great cause of delay of trains, 32,044-46, 32,054-73. 


Gives reason why commercial travellers are -allowed to. 


take extra luggage at a reduced rate, 32,047-053. No 
difficulty has occurred.with regard to any station in 
which the Great Western are joint owners or joint 
tenants, except in the case of Hereford, 32,074-81, 
32,083-91, Weymouth inaccurately described as a joint 
station, being the sole property of the Great Western, 
- $2,082. Explains the difficulties with regard to the 
Bristol station, 32,078-79, 32,092-98. Believes that 
there is greater difficulty in deciding upon improve- 
“ments in stations where more than one company has to 
be consulted, 32,099-104. In the case of Hereford «no 
question of safety is involved, 32,105-107. In the event 
of companies not agreeing it is usual to refer the matter 
_ to arbitration ; thinks that companies would rather leave 
the question to some eminent practical man than to 
“the railway commissioners, 32,113-118.. Is aware of the 
long delay in the actual inspection of new works after 
they have been opened and brought into use under a 
conditional sanction of the Board of ,Trade; instances 
cited, 32,126-135, 32,137-142. ‘Thinks that, with regard 
to minor works, Government inspection should be dis- 
pensed with, as such works cannot. be inspected’ with 
sufficient -promptness without a very large staff of Goverri- 
‘ment inspectors, 32,136, 32,143. “There have been no 
serious differences with-the officers of the Board of Trade ; 
refers to an instance where the officers made a require- 
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GRIERSON, Mr. J.—cont. Bet 


ing and trying every possible means for improving their 
working, 32,207. - ‘ 


Further Examination, 


Supplies further information on the subject: of season 
tickets, 32,722-725: Hands in returns of accidents to 
persons falling between platforms and carriages for the 
years 1872, 1873, 1874, in which it appears that nearly 
all the cases arose from passengers attempting to. get 
into or out of a train whilst in motion, 32,725-731.' Has 
had more trouble with regard to discipline among the 
men during the last three years than formerly; states 
his views regarding discipline in opposition to Col. Rich’s’ 
evidence on this point, and asserts: that the discipline 
upon railwayg is as strict as it well can be, 32,732-741, 
32,754-762. Signalmen on eight hours’ work are not 
permitted to engage.in any other business whilst off duty, 
32,742-745. The Great Western Company have always 
refused to recognise any complaints from any one out 
of the service. Every servant has the right of appeal 

to the general manager, or, direct to the Board 32,746- 
747. States the number of signalmen on eight hours’ 
duty, and on 12 hours’ duty; explains system of 
managing the shifts by means of relief men, 32,748- 
794. Considers that shunting is the greatest cause 
of accident to the staff; admits that many accidents 
occur to railway servants in shunting; fly-shunt- 
ing expressly forbidden by the rules. The instruc- 
tion in company’s rules that men are not to couple and 
uncouple trucks while in motion is only a caution and 
protection to the men, its violation not a breach of 
the rules, 32,763-781. Gives further particulars con- 
cerning excess of luggage, 32,781-788.. Is decidedly 
opposed to duplicate inquiries into accidents, would ad- 
vocate one single inquiry as to the cause of death, and 
one complete inquiry into the cause of the accident; 
explains reason why he objects to an inspecting officer 
acting as an assessor to a coroner on an inquiry or hold- 
ing a formal court, 32,789-796, 32,806-816.° Suggests 
that, in the case of an inquiry to determine the cause of. 
an accident, no expense should be spared, and that it 
should be tried before one of Her Majesty’s judges, 
32,802-805. States that no payment is made to any 
servant in the shape of compensation for injuries,-the 
vompany subscribe towards a provident fund to which 
the men are required to subscribe; discussion as to 
whether railway companies should not be called upon to 
make some provision for the families in case of fatal and 
‘serious accidents, 32,817—-833. Would prefer not to run 
two engines with one train, but cannot see how it is 
to be avoided in some cases. Has never known of an 
accident arising from this cause, 32,834-847. Sets 
forth in detail the principal causes of unpunctuality and 
suggests means for greater punctuality ; discussion con- 
sequent thereupon, 32,848-885. States the advantages 
and disadvantages of a railway company owning the whole 
of the waggon stock on their line, 32,886-993. , 


‘HALL, WILLIAM, EncInE-pRiver, GREAT WestERN 


Raiuway: ; 


CARPENTER, JAMES, Guarp, 
RAILWAY: ~ 


Has been a driver on. this railway over 30 years, 24 of 
which he has been driving passenger trains, Hall, 8347 
-48. Describes their course of duty and states number 
of hours: employed, id., 8349-50; Carpenter, 8406-8, 

. 8567-71. Is engaged 8*hours one day and 12 hours 
the other, alternately, Hall, 8555.. Guards on the Great 
Western are’ allowed three holidays in the year with 
-pay, 7b., 8614.. Works every third Sunday, 2d., 8618. 
Has no Sunday work, Hail, 8619. Enginemen have 
no holidays.. . Witness has no shed days, id., 8620-21. 
Train from Swindon to Paddington is very unpunctual, 
gives particulars, Carpenter, 8353-59, 8415-17, 8422-98, 
Hall, 8444-45. Delays have increased since the block 
system was introduced; Hall, 8362. Delays arise at the 
stations, sufficient time not ,being allowed for station 
work, Hall and Carpenter, 8398-8403. Making up time 
on the road is discretionary with the drivers, Carpenter, 
8419-20; Hall, 8456-59. An everyday occurrence for 
this train to be late, Carpenter, 8452. Luggage, espe- 
cially commercial travellers’ luggage, has increased of 
late years, Carpenter, 8470-81. At holiday seasons traing 
are generally wery late, number of carriages at these 
times varies from 16 to 24, 76., 8605-12. The distant 
‘signal and the. fog signal always give sufficient warning 
to stop the train clear of the home signal; has never 
run past a home signal, Hall, 8366-72. The, fogmen 
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are bound to be within sight of the signal; sometimes in 
a dense fog the driver sees the one as soon as the other, 
ib., 8373-74. If the signals were a little lower they 
would be more readily seen in foggy weather, ib., 8383- 
86. The green signal the worst to be distinguished, 
ib., 8387-92. Between London and Reading is never 
three minutes out of sight of a signal, ib., 8553-56. 
The train is composéd of six vehicles, has two break 
vans with guard in each, and the tender break, Carpenter, 
9482-84, Can pull up when ‘travelling 20 miles an 
hour in a little over a quarter of a mile, ib., 8486-97, 
8525-27, Travelling at the rate of 30 miles an hour, 
‘if the distant signal was seen 100 yards off, could pull 
up before reaching the home signal; distant signals 
generally 800 or 900 yards from the home signal; Hall, 
8492-93, Would like to have a greater amount of 
break power on the train, #)., 8494-96. Is in favour 
of the power being under the control of both guard and 
driver, id., 8497-8501. Has always found the breaks 


quickly applied by the guards when he has whistled for, 


them, 70., 8538. The fact of the driver putting on his 
break, is sufficient notice for the guards at once to apply 
theirs, Carpenter, 8547-49. Generally puts ‘the break 
on a little going into every station, the break takes 9 
or 10 turns to bring it up to the wheel, 7b., 8551-54. 
Carries a sand box on each side of the engine, Hall, 
8529, 8575-79. Has very rarely used the reversing lever, 
does not like to do it, ib., 8531. Has put on steam 
backwards, but only on urgent occasions; great risk 
of damaging the machinery in so doing, éb., 8532-33. 
Has never had anything the matter with his engine, 7., 
8534. Duties of the chief and the second guard, Car- 
penter, 8513-24, 8539-46, Has been fined but once, 
and that 27 years ago, Hall, 8580-82, Approves of the 
block system; drives with much more confidence since 
its introduction, Hail, 8363-65. Last Whitsuntide took 
24 carriages to Reading and kept time; ¢ould not have 
kept time on a wet day, Hall, 8622-30. Has never had 
a case of a coupling breaking, Hall, 8502.. Mentions a 
case of a coupling being broken, Carpenter, 8506-12. 


Owing to the great number of signals the care of the . 
boiler and fire and breaks is. left tothe fireman, Hall, - 


8557-61. “Treating” by passengers, Carpenter, 8584-89 ; 
Hall, 8599-8603. 


-HANBURY, JOHN JAMES, Mr., Inseprcror, Loco- 
MOTIVE DeparTMENT, MipLanp RatLway: 
Personal, 12,082-84, 12,085, 12,177-183, 12,248-249, 
The southern division for which he is an inspector in- 
cludes the line south of Derby, from Derby to London, 
and the branches, including “Peterborough, Cambridge, 
everything south of Derby and west also, such as Bristol, 
Bath, and Swansea, 12,086-90. Complains that the 
drivers, as a rule, resent his reprimands, 12,173-176, 
12,184. Describes the nature and course of his duties, 
12,091-102, 12,106-108, 12,125. His primary duty is to 
investigate complaints, 12,200. In important cases the 
inquiry is instituted the day after the complaint is made, 
in unimportant cases it may stand over for three or four 
weeks, 12,211-212. Describes the conduct of an inquiry 


in case of conflicting evidence between driver and signal- ° 


man. Not very difficult to ascertain the ruth, 12,251- 
259. 'The number of cases of collision witness is called 
upon to inquire into average fully 10 every month, 
12,260-264. The Midland Railway employ two loco- 
motive inspectors, witness’ for the southern division, his 
colleague for the northern ‘division, 12,185. In addition 
there are four or five inspectors, seleeted from old drivers : 
their duties, 12,198-199. Refers to cases where the 
driver has overrun the platform, the causes of it, and the 
. excuses generally made, 12,147-151, 12,155, ‘The engine~ 
man is charged: with the whole responsibility of control- 
ling the train, 12,362. Drivers on being first appointed 
are taught the road by a pilot man till they are competent 
to take charge of the engine alone, 12,485-498. Fire« 
men are not supposed to do any portion of the engine- 


driver’s duty; 12,499-502, 12,515-516." Witness does . 


not consider that. the number of signals prevents the 
driver giving full attention to his boiler and his work 
on the engine, 12,503. Engine-drivers always begin as 
cleaners, 12,562-564. . All trains lose time in foggy 
weather ; men are never reprimanded for losing time in 
a fog, 12,142-144, Cases of irregularity on the part of 
signalmen, t2,103, Notices of change of signals are pub- 
lished to the drivers, 12,459-467. States his experience 
as to the practical working of the block system, 12,507— 
511. tas always found the break-power sufficient to stop 
the train in the distance between the distant signal and 


. Refers to the question of overwork, 12,265-271. 


. 12,582-591, 


guards (about 10 hours). 


HANBURY, Mr. J. J.—cont.. 


the semaphore, 12,140-141, 12,145. “lhe statements of 
the engine-drivers in some cases controvert this opinion, 
12;145-146. The use of dry sand does not quite counter- 
balance the greasy staté of the rails, 12,158-161. No 
break blocks on the engines; several passenger engines 
are fitted with Chatellier’s steam blocks, applied on the 
driving and trailing wheels when coupled, 12,162-164. 
The driver, with his tender break, when at full speed on a 
descending gradient, can stop his train in the distance 
between the distant and home signal, 12,364-365, 12,367. 
The. break-power under the guard’s control not sufficient 
in itself to stop the train; the'!communication with the 
driver renders additional breaks unnecessary, 12,368- 
369.  Alludes tothe communication between guard and 
driver by means of engine-driver’s whistle, 12,134-139, 
12,347-354 ; also to the cord communication, 12,355-360. 
Has 
heard of cases during last winter of drivers being on 
their engines continuously for 35 hours owing to a block 
on the line, 12,272-280. 'There have been several cases 


- of men working 17 and 18 hours during the bad weather, 


12,281-284. Considers the train staff system ‘for single 
lines to be very necessary, and the safest that can be 
adopted, 12,389-390, 12,399-400. Describes its practical 
working, 12,39]-393, 12,401, The telegraph system is 
liable to be improperly used, the staff system cannot fail, 
12,394-395, 12,403. Gives particulars regarding fines 
imposed and premiums paid to the servants, 12,110-120, 
12,165-172, 12,423-453, 12,529, 12,533-535, 12,561-570, 


12,130-133. Several cases of locomotive tires. breaking 
have occurred during the last winter, 12,604-611. Refer- 
ence made to accident at Shustoke Station from defect 
in permanent way, 12,613-621.° Witness refers to cases 
of accidents which have been investigated by. him, and 


gives particulars of same, 12,213-242, 12,523-526, 12,316—_ 


344, 12,536-555, 12,375+379, 12,454-469. Several gra- 
tuities have been awarded to drivers in cases where their 
promptitude and vigilance have prevented a mishap, 
12,243-244, Believes that signalmen and guards are 
sometimes rewarded for their promptitude in preventing 
accidents, 12,246-247. Refers to the numerous cases of 
inquiry as to slow trayelling. Explanation of driver 


. generally eee Tas it is in many cases owing to the 
2; 


quality of the coal, 12,345-346. Cites cases of breach of 
train staff regulations, 12,381-388. In case of a driver 
causing a collision on a foreign line, a representative from 


His experience in travelling on the engine, _ 


each company would investigate the matter, 12,592-601. _ 


HAND, Joun, Srarion-MAsTER, STOKE-UPON-T'RENT: 


Personal, 10,754-59. Describes the traffic at Stoke, . 
enumerating some 220 trains and mentioning. the lines . 


they run over, 10,760-69. Enumerates the staff, 10,770- 
78.. Specifies the hous of the platform men and their 
changes of duty, 10,779-87. The signalmen are not under 
him, 10,788-93. Irregularity of trains. The through 
trains are still irregular. Specifies “several instances, 
10,794-850. Five lines meet at Stoke; all trains stop 
there ; irregularity increases the responsibility and risk of 
station work, 10,818-22. The chief causes of delay are 
main line trains waiting at the end of other companies’ 
lines, and local “tains waiting on niain line trains, 10,840, 


10,845-50. Passengers carry large quantities of luggage,. 


more than formerly. Excess is charged, 10,851-68. 
Describes the composition of a local train, and the pro- 


portion of first class passengers, 10,869-77. Commercial ° 


luggage often very heavy, 10,880-83. The booking office 
is open all day, and tickets for each train are issued a 
quarter of an hour,beforehand. They book over several 
foreign lines, but do not use the new paper tickets, 
10,884-90, The signals have not been the subject of any 
complaints, 10,891-95. Knows of no recent case of: over- 
running a signal, but mentions an earlier case, 10,896- 
902. Cannot remember any narrow escapes or cases 
where trains over-ran the platform, 10,903-906. Speci- 
fies the special causes of Relay at Christmas, and pro- 
eceds to speak of the number of carriages a train may 
be formed of, 10,907-29. A system of fines is in force, 
but he had not yet had occasion to report any one, 
10,930-39. Some of the porters are old hands, but 
they keep getting new men,’as the guards are chosen 
from. that class, 10,940-44. The wages of porters have 
been raised from 14s. to 18s., but’still it is difficult to get 
as good men as formerly, for at the iron works labouirers 
receive 25s., 10,945-58. Guards ‘used to get 21s,, but 
now 27s. to 29s., 10,960. States the hours‘of duty of 
They are paid for overtimeif 
kept out, but they do not trade on this; being desirous 
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HAND, J!—cont. 


to keep time, 10,961-74, The guards are as efficient as” 


formerly, and also the porters, 10,975-83, 11,013-i5. 
The staff are not allowed to enter the refreshment room, 
and this is now strictly enforced, 10,984-94. States what 
opportunities the men could have of drinking outside the 
station, and the accommodation afforded them in the 
' station to take their meals, 10,995-11,013. 


HARCOMBE, FREDERICK, Goons Guarp, Tarr 
. Vane Rariway: | ‘ 


Describes nature of his work and hours of duty; . 


states the particulars of one week’s working, 33,833- 
853, 33,862-864. The shunting, coupling, and un- 
coupling at stations is all performed. by witness; the 
breaksman, according to the rules, is to go back 800 
yards to stop a following train, 33,858-860. In work- 
ing these long hours, 16, 18, or 20 hours, witness. has 
a difficulty. in keeping awake; if it were not for the 
responsible duties he has ‘to perform does not think 
he could keep awake, 33,865-866. Refers to a depu- 
tation waiting upon Mr. Fisher, the general manager, 
proposing shorter hours; his reply was that he pre- 
ferred giving them more money rather than less hours, 
_33,867-873. Suggestion whereby these long hours 
might be avoided discussed, 33,874-877. 

_ hours are the general, state of working throughout the 
line; has himself worked 23 hours and 40 minutes 
without any break, 33,881-888. Considers that :the 
company should have more men; has seen many young 
men.come and work a few days, and then go away as if 
they had enough of. it,-33,889-891. Does not think 
there isa line’ in the United Kingdom where there are 
more accidents than on the Taff Vale Railway; nume- 
rous accidents in shunting, 33,892-894. With regard 
to compensation, in the case of a man being killed on 
duty, his widow receives a coffin from the company ; 
there is an accident fund, administered by the officials; 
every servant has to pay ld.in the pound to it, 33,895— 
898. Fly shunting prohibited by the company’s rules, 
but the men are compelled ‘to practise it. by order of the 
yard foremen; explains how accidents happen to ser- 
vants while engaged in shunting, 33,899-918... States 
that it is the ordinary course of. proceeding on this line 
to disregard the rules; witness has been told by the 
trafic superintendent that the rules are only a matter of 
form, 33,919-921. Refers to the number of servants 
_who have been killed owing to their nervousness, 33,923- 
928. 


Re-examined: 


Has been discharged from the service of the Taff 


Vale Railway on account of the evidence given by him 
to this Commission, 34,912-916. This evidence the 
company declare to be false; in one particular witness 
admits he was in error; the man referred to in his 
evidence who was killed on the Penarth section was an 
excise officer, and not a company’s servant, 34,918-935. 
Refers to the portions of evidence to which the manager 
took exception, 34,937-940. Was called before the board 
of directors ; states what happened, 34,949-959. Is at 
' present out of employment; has not done anything for 
. five weeks; states difficulty in getting employment, 
- 34,960-980.. 


HARFORD, EDWARD, late Guarp, Mancuester, 
SuerrreLp, AND LinconNsHtre RAILway : 


Personal, 18,032-37 ; his conrse of duty as passenger 
guard during his last two years of service, 18,038-47 ; 
also as goods: guard, 18,048. ‘The passenger trains very 
irregular owing to waiting for the. connexion with the 

_ London express, 18,049-63. Exhaustion through over- 
work was the cause of his leaving the railway service ; 
explains that he was the dnly guard at Barnsley for some 
years, until; owing’ to the urgency and frequency of his 
complaints, a shunter was appointed as a relief man, two 
months previous to his leaving the service, 18,068-82. 

| States the ordinary routine of his life, and his hours of 
duty when guard, 18,329-331. A general complaint at 
the present time, the length of time railway servants are 
_kept at work, 18,324-328. ‘ Considers overtime to be a 

. great evil, 18,337-345 ; refers’ to. several railway servants 
who would be able to give evidence as to the excessive 
hours of labour, 18,353-357. Complains of rules in 
company’s books. which are not properly carried out. 
Not one guard in 50 has half the things enumerated in 
rule 115, 18;083-110, 18,358-364. Rule referring to 
_pointsmen examining the paints, 18;111-216. Rule 
prohibiting fly shunting, 18,217-259. The Midland 
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HARFORD, E.—cont. © 


Railway allows this to be done by experienced shunters 
but a man must risk his life to gain the experience, 
18,22]-224, 18,248, 18,259; these rules are produced 
against the company’s servants at coroners’ inquests, in 
case of accident, 18,219, 18,229-243, The practice of fly 
shunting very common, although prohibited by the com- 

- pany’s rules; it i8 in fact permitted by the officers of the 
company, 18,244-247, Recommends the general use of 
the uncoupling bar, 18,253-255 ; refers to rules 321, Lon- 
don and North Western Railway, and 225, Lancashite 
and. Yorkshire, with regard to fly shunting, 18,260-265. 
Complains of boys being left in charge of the semaphore 
signals at roadside stations, 18,266-278. Calls attention 
to rules as to trains waiting outside stations, 18,279-287. 

. Men who endeavour to act up to the rules with regard to 
shunting are often abused by some intermediate officials 
for not getting the work done faster; breaksmen when 
in a hurry will resort to fly shunting without any orders,. 
18,291—-299, 18,312-314, The rule with regard to stop- 
ping the train when the distant signal exhibits “‘ danger ” 
is generally disregarded ; the practice is to slacken at 
the distant signal and draw carefully on; 18,300-304, 
18;315-320. Gives his experience as to going back to 
protect the train, the distance according to company’s 
rule, 800 yards, 18,305-311. 5 


HARGRAVES, ROBT., Statrion-master, New Ho1- 


LAND : 


States the extent of his experience of railway work, 
17,013, 17,019. Enumerates the staff, about 80 men, 
17,020. About 20 engines stationed: at New Holland, 
17,023. . Describes the traffic, including 35 or 36 pas- 


senger trains and seven goods trains each way, 17,024-27. | 


Gives particulars regarding the punctuality of the trains 
17,028-35, 17,042-47. Also causes of delays of trains, 
17,036-39. Explains routine of duty of goods guards, 
17,048-51, 17,055, 17,100. Gives information relative 
to the hours of work and the rate of wages, 17,056-81. 
Refers’ to the exceptionally great pressure of traffic last 
winter, the. line was blocked from November 1874 to 
January 1875, 17,101, 17,111. Relates his experience at 


Retford with regard to the level crossing there, 17,114, 


17,119.- Enumerates the level crossings on the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire. Railway, 17,120, 


17,189. Does not consider level crossings to bea source © 


of danger, they ought to be worked with perfect safety, 
17,140-146. Refers to drivers overshooting signals, 
17,147-15].. To stations with only a station-master or 
station-master and Jad in charge; has known of cases 
where the boy has been entrusted with the signalling ; 
for allowing‘ this the station-master has been reprimanded 
and reported, 17,152-182.. Recurs to the question of 
delays of trains and their causes, 17,183-206. Has no 
difficulty in getting porters ; wages of, ‘&c., 17,209-211. 
States that there is no regulation forbidding the com- 
pany’s servants entering the refreshment-rooms; has 
had several times to check the men for so doing, 17,212- 
229. Is aware of the practice of passengers treating 
servants, but has no: power to prevent it, 17,230-240. 
Refers to the great delay of trains caused by the greatly 
increased bulk of passenger luggage, 17,241-258. The 
guards ‘are promoted from the better class of porters, 
17,259-263. Fly shunting is allowed; uncoupling while 
the train is in motion is practised; the rule forbidding 
it is not strictly adhered to at New Holland, and is 
generally disregarded elsewhere, 17,265-287. The coup- 
ling bars not in use; does not. approve ofs them, 17,288- 
292. Refers to other rules which are not observed, 
17,293-304, - Produces the return of the 11.15 p.m. 
goods train from Ardwick to New Holland, and gives 
reasons for its great irregularity during the month of 
September, 17,305-332,. : 


HART, WILLIAM ALBERT, Srarion-masrer, 


SLOUGH: 


Has been three years in that position, and 9 or 10 years 
at railway’ work, 5587-92, 5979. Enumerates the 
staff employed and explains the extent of his control over 
them, 5594-5611~ Describes the ordinary course of his 
duty. _ Lives at the station and is generally in attendance 
from 8 a.m. till 9 p.m,, 5612. ‘There are inspectors for, 
night and day, who are in charge in his absence, 5616-19, 
Gives particulars of the’ traffic at Slough, enumerating 

- 148 trains daily, 5623-33. States what inspection there 


is over the signalmen by himself and. by the signal 


inspectors, 5634-56. Duties and hours of signalmen, 
5657-64. Describes a collision between an express and a 
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HART, W. A.—cont. : 

-. goods train at Slough in a fog, on 23rd December 1875, 
explaining in connexion therewith the position of the 
signals and the mode in which they are usually worked, 
5670-5820. “Rule 54” as to shunting, 5749-69. Case 
where the 11.45 London train was pulled up in 1,040 
yards, 5802-5. 
5904.. At Slough the local trains keep time, but through 
trains are invariably late, 5821-22: And the time allowed 

for station work is insufficient, 5823-29. The general 
causes of the irregularity of trains are waiting for branch 

.trains, luggage, and crossing trains, 5830-33. Describes 
Slough Station, giving the extent of platform available, 
the amount of siding accommodation, and the number of 
trains they will take, and the number of trains which at 
times require standing room, 5834-46. _ Names the 


nearest stations at which there is siding accommodation, — 


showing room for 11 goods trains within nine miles, 
5847-59. As a rule a station is advised when a train is 
to be shunted there, and the signalman keeps his signals 
at “danger,” and gives the driver instructions where to 
go, 5860-61. Mentions a case where the signals were 


clear, the train not being expected to shunt, 5862-66.. 


Recurs to the lateness of trains, and states what registry 
is kept: of. them, and that the time-tables are occasionally 
revised in consequence, 5867-85. On Great Western 
Railway all trains pass the facing points, 5886-88. Few 
drivers like to make up time when late, 5889. Refers to 
the local trains, the extent of their irregularity and the 
causes thereof, 5896-5904. There is a regular scale of 
fines for neglect of duty, but he never imposed but one 
while at Slough, 5905. For grave offences men are 
suspended ; gives instances, 5932-40. The ticket office 
at Slough is open 15 minutes before the train time, 
5910-16. Refers to arid describes the new book tickets 
in use for ‘traffic on foreign lines. They are preferred 
to card tickets by experienced clerks, 5917-28. Mentions 
cases of drunkenness among the servants, principally 
the porters. The evil generally arises from the existence 
of refreshment reoms and “treating” by passengers, 
5942-56, Ali the porters are under his control. Men- 
tions their hours of duty and their wages, 5958-69. In 
the case of an accident on the line, the porters would not 
be called away, 5970-74. A station-master has full 
control over the staff. He must act on his-own dis- 
cretion, for instance, in -respect to starting trains, 5975—- 
84. The.block system is worked without modification ; 
it’ is necessary, but at times inconvenient and objec- 
tionable ; cites as an instance the circumstances of the 
day the Shah was at Windsor, 5985-90. On re-exami- 
nation, produced ‘his return books and explained the way 
they were kept and the various entries in them,,6703-26. 


HEWITT; HARRY, Insprcror, Guipe Brive: 
States his experience in the railway service, 17,334- 
336. Number of men employed under him 60 or 65; 
his duties from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.; there is a night inspec- 


tor who relieves him at 8 p.m., 17,338-344. ‘The number - 


‘of trains passing Guide Bridge in the 24 hours varies, 
but on the average there are about 400: (goods and 
passengers), 17,345-347. Itis a very crowded station ; 
finds considerable difficulty in keeping the road clear, 
17,348-350, A great number of delays occur at. Guide 
Bridge, states cause of same, 17,351-353, 17,431-433. 
Enumerates the Companies which pass Guide Bridge ; 
the station is worked by servants of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company only ; servants of 
other companjes when running through obey his orders, 
17,354-366. Mentions the siding accommodation at 
Guide Bridge, 17,367-373. The London and North- 


western have a yard at this station, they cannot shunt 


a train of more than 25 waggons without fouling 
-the main line, 17,374~-378. States hours of labour, 
time for meals, wages, &c., of his permanent. staff, 
.17,384-407, 17,412-420. 
are kept over the 12 hours except in the case of accident 
or sickness, 17,408-411. The busiest time ‘of the day 
from 5 to 8 p.m., would have about 60 trains in those 
three hours, ]7,422-430. Witness has full control ‘over 
the signalmen; has had‘only one case where he has 
had to interfere with a signalman for being drunk, 
'17,445-450. ° Overtime ‘with signalmen very rare; case 
of man working 16 hours, 17,452-460. Has never 
heard of a case of - irregular signalling through the 
. Signalman being overworked, 17,462-469. Cites in- 
stances of irregularity in the working of signals, explains 
as to reports of same, fines, &c., 17,470-495. There 
is not the same amount of work done by the men. now 


as there was 9 or 10 years ago; considers the men — 


deserve more money than they receive, 17,499-570. 


HEWITT, H.—cont. 


Irregularity and. delays of trains, 5821— 


‘As regards overtime, none 


. wha . i : So ? : x t 
“RAILWAY ACCIDENTS .COMMISSION : 
i ass : . 


Ocasionally a shunter is sent out as a guard on a branch 
line, has. noticed with Midland trains that young porters 
have been sent .cut.as guards; with the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company’s trains has had 
to complain of young men with not sufficient experience 
being sent out with local trains, 17,512-537, 17,611-612, 
17,626-632. Gives his experience of trains overrunning 
the platform; instances cited, 17,540-560, 17,633-635, 
Within the last two or three months he has seen nume- 
rous instances of drivers and firemen coming in 
thoroughly exhausted and sleepy through overwork 
and long hours, 17,561-582. On account of the line 
being blocked, has frequently during the last two or 
three months had to.send goods traffic to some other 
station to get siding accommodation, 17,616-621. . 


HILL, GEORGE, Reune PoTsman, Sieeenaan : 


There are 14 signal boxes in the Sheffield district of 
the Midland Railway, one an ‘eight hours’ box, the 
others .12 hours’ boxes, 11,547-548. The eight hours’ 
box preferred by the men, though it entails more work, 
11,549-550, 11,693-694. Personal, 11,551-553.-. The 
eight hour men, how employed’ in their leisure time, 
11,554-557. Arrangements made by the men them- 
selves as to the hours of change, 11,558-562. ‘The 
men receive more training than formerly before being 
appointed to a signal box, 11,563-565. Gives his 
experience of the different signal boxes; is in favour of 
the elevated box, 11,557-569. As to the inspection of ° 
signalmen before going on duty and in their boxes, 
11,570-578. Cases of drivers.overrunning signals very 
rare, 11,579-583. The signals*at Sheffield are all lit 
with gas; oil lamps ready trimmed are kept in the 
pointsmen’s boxes, '11,585-588. Green glasses on fixed 
signals are unobjectionable, 11,589-595.. The block 
telegraph in operation throughout the district; refers 
to instances where the telegraph instruments have been . 
deranged by lightning, 11,596-599. A man is rarely 
kept beyond his 12 hours; explains mode adopted for 
relief of signalmen, 11,600-607. . Signalmen allowed 
four holidays in the year with pay, 11,608-610. Duties 
and pay of relief pointsmen, 11,611-619. Is strongly 
of opinion that several of the’ 12 hours’ boxes should . 
be shortened to 10 hours, 11,622, 11,691-692. Signals 
are always kept at “danger” until pulled off to allow a 
train to pass, 11,631-632. ‘The block may be broken 
down by a wire breaking in sharp weather, 11,633-636. . 
Feels no additional anxiety when trains are irregular 
and out of course, 11,642-649. Describes the system of * 
working the block as regards the number of beats, &c., 
11,651+$54. Special signal for a runaway train, 11,656. 
The number of bells in signal boxes, three; explains. 
signalman’s management when more than one is ringing ° 
at the same time, 11,658-665. Explains as’to signalmen 
reporting drivers for overrunning signals, and drivers 
reporting signalmen for delaying trains, 11,668-673. A 
record is kept in the box of all trains passing, 11,674— 
677. The number of trains on a length, within signals, 
at.one time, considered with reference to the signalman’s 
ability to perform his duties, 11,678-690. 


HOUGHTON, JOHN, Foreman Suunter, ARDWICK : 


States his experience in the railway service, 18,638- 
651. Describes his course of duty at Ardwick, 18,652— 
655. There are over 400 waggons in and out the station 
in one day, 18,656-657. Supplies guards for the 56 
trains starting out of Ardwick, also for séveral from 
Guide Bridge and Stockport, 18,658+662. Theré are 
49 regular and 21 extra guards; at times of great pressure 
trains have been cancelled for want of guards. An extra 
guard must have been 12 months in the service; no one ° 
allowed to go out as guard under 21 years of age, 18,672- 
682, 18,709-712. Longest booked time of guards, 13 
hours ; has known cases where guards have been out 24 
hours; in all cases they have nine hours rest before 
coming on again to work, 18,684-708. Number. of hours 
on duty, 12; no overtime with shunters, 18,713-715, » 
18,733. The trains leaving Ardwick cannot always be 
started to book time, and sometimes they are very late, 
18,716-720. The trains come in very irregularly, some- 
times three or four hours late; the guards attribute this: 
in a great measure to the introduction of the block sys- 
‘tem and the want of siding room, 18,7/21-728. Many 
guards think that goods trains could follow one another 
safely without the block; the block system would be 
better if there were proper siding accommodation at each 
station, 18,729-736. Refers to the excess of traffic within 
the last few years, and to the goods main line being 
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HOUGHTON, J.—cont. a 


H 
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blocked occasionally, owing to want, of accommodation, 
18,737-743. Explains the circumstances of .a train. 
blocking all four lines of rails, as witnessed by the Commis- 
sioners, 18,747—762. Witness has 32 shuniters under him, 
day and night men; mentions three casualties that have 
happened in the yard, 18,804-813, 18,892. “Fly shunting 
only performed when much pressed, the work could’ be 
carried on without it, but it would cause a stoppage ; 
explains the operation of fly shunting, 18,814-820, 18,822 
—825, 18,836-839. - Most guards are supplied with tail 
ropes, fog signals, red flags, &c., 18,831-851. . Gives his 
opinion as to the failure of fog signals, 18,859-865. 
Railway servants, as a. body, are a sober, steady set of 
mien, drunkenness very rare, 18,869-872. The inspectors 


are selected from old guards, 18,885-887. 


UMPHREYS, THOMAS, Foreman Suunter, Orp- 
SALL LANE :, 


Personal, 15,567-570. States’ his ‘course ‘of duty ; 
number of waggons handled in a/day, 15,571-577, 15,611. 
No accident has occurred.in the yard for the last 
12 months, 15,578-586. The men uncouple the waggons 
by getting between them; the bar for uncoupling has. 
never been in use at Ordsall Lane, 15,587-589. Has 
occasionally had to check men for getting between the 
waggons while in motion; has never reported any one 
for so doing, 15,593-600. The changes among the men 
mainly due to promotion, 15,601-606. Has been fined 
three times ; explains as to power of appeal against fines, 
15,617-637. The sidings are generally full; ‘has fre- 
quently to send trains on to another station to shunt, 
15,642-646, Gives the number of waggons allowed for 


_one engine, .15,649-652. Refers to the coal trains, weight 


of waggon 5 tons, weight inside 10 tons; number of 


*. waggons in one train generally 40; witness has seen. 


trains come into Manchester with 50. loaded waggons,. 


one break van and one guard, 15,653-666. 


HUMPHRIES, Mr. THOMAS, SraTIon-MASTER AT 


"+ 97, 9819-24, 2831. 


BurrcHury: 


Bletchley, a junction of the Cambridge, Oxford, and 
Banbury lines; at which nearly all the through and fast 
trains stop;2707-13. Very little local traffic, the business 
chiefly in transfer and exchange of traffic, 2714-16. Gives 
a general description of his duties, 2717-19.°: Signal ar-' 


“rangements ‘used are those of Saxbyand Farmer, there 


are four signal boxes, three of which are on the inter- 
locking system, 2720-23. Suvervision of signalmen, 
2726-28, 2831-37, 3039-43. Number of passenger and 
goods trains daily passing through station 240, about 
one every six minutes, 2730-38, 2861-62, ‘Two main 
lines running through the station, and a bay or platform 
siding on each side for the stopping trains, 2739-40. A 
double line on each side of platform for the branches, 
one for the Oxford and Banbury, the other for the Cam- 
bridge, 2741. Trains of empty, coal, and goods waggons 
frequently come into the station out of course, with passen- 
ger trains this is a very rare occurrence, 2744-46. In 
all cases when a train is late or out of its course, a slip, 
copied from telegram’ notifying the same, is sent by mes- 
senger to the signal boxes, 2749-79. The working of 
the signal arrangements at Bletchley explained, 2780- 
Has had no accident at Bletchley 
during the three years he has been station-master, 2788- 
92. ‘The interlocking system introduced previous to 
his appointment, has experienced no difficulty with the 
points from the contraction or shortening of the rods, 
2799-2818. The working of the signals are affected 
by the change of temperature affecting the wire; the 
wires are screwed up if they get slack or let out if tight, 
‘is not aware of any self-acting mode of regulating them, 
2825-28. Explains method of working the 8-hour re- 
lief, 2838-46, 2851. Sunday traffic consists of about 
40 trains, 2847-48, 2850. During witness’s temporary 
absence, the foreman is in charge of the station, 2849. 
Mentions the rules and the practice with regard to 
shunting across the main line, 2852-89. Uses his dis- 
cretion with regard to detaining the branch trains to 
Oxford or Bedford waiting on the main lines; states his 
experience, 2890-97. The heavy trains are daily detained 
at Bletchley beyond the auithorised time, which is three 
minutes, the excess of luggage and loss’ of time in 
passengers trying to find empty compartments the chief 
cause of delay, 2904-8, 2918-26. The ticket office is 
open a quarter of an hour before the departure of train,, 
and is kept open till the last minute; has no control 
‘over the issuing of the tickets, 2909-17, 2927-34. Sta- 
tion delays have not increased within the last three years, 


‘for the company’s servants, 3021-23. 


_ 1873, ib., 7992-8001. 


‘yards, Lines, 8006-18. 


HUMPHRIES, Mr, T.—cont. 


2935-37. Enumerates the staff; 2940. There are four 
carriage examiners, whose duty he describes, 2941-57 ~ 
No case of irregularity has occurred with the telegraph 
clerks, 2948-63. The refreshment room not-controlled - 
by the company, has not been used by railway servants 
for the last. six or eight months, 2964-72. Refers to the 
question, of drinking and drunkenness among the ser- 
vants, 2975-79, 2985-91, 2997-3002..' Refreshment- 


- room at Blisworth not controlled by the company, 3005— 


8. Railway servants should be prohibited from entering 
refreshment-rooms, 3009-11, Spirits are not necessary 
States his ex- 
perience of passengers offering to treat railway officials, © 
2983-84, 3024-27, 3044-53. Discusses the byelaw pro- 
hibiting the men using the refreshment-room, and pro- 
posals for enforcing it, 3028-35. Number of hours the 
porters are on duty, time allowed for meals and nature of 
their work, 3014-21. Gives his experience of the working 
of single lines by the staff and ticket system, 3657-97, 
3183-85, 3202-4. Trains. habitually late at Bletchley ; 
gives reason for same, 3098-3137. About 50 or 40 men 
under his control, each of whom has passed an examina- 
tion in London before being appointed, 3143-56. Sug- 
gests that third and fourth lines should be carried right 
throughout, in order to have separate lines for goods and °. 
passengers, 3156-58. Refers to the case of engine- 
driver running past a signal. which was against him, 
3160-75. “Considers that no set of tules can be framed 
defining in a precise way how the business is to be con-’ 
ducted without allowing a discretionary ‘power to the 
station-master, 3176-82. Discipline is well maintained 
with regard to the subordinate officers; has found no 
difficulty in carrying on the work at Bletchley under the 
rari 3205-9. Fines, wages and promotion, 


, HUNT, ROBERT, ENGINE-DRIVER, MipLano RAILway: 
LINES, JAMES, Guarp, MripLtanp, RAILWay: 


Personal, Hunt, 7967-74. The speed'averages twenty- - 
five miles an hour, including stoppages; highest speed 
not more than 30 miles an hour, ib., 7979-81. States 
particulars in the case of an accident at Bardon Hill in 


overrunning the platform, Lines, 8019-29. States the 
amount of break power on ordinary trains, Hunt, 7983- 
88. In ordinary weather can pull up the train in three- . 
quarters of a mile, 7989-90. Can pull up when travelling ° 
at full speed (40 miles an hour) on the level in about 200 
Would feel more safe with more 
break power, Lines, 8030; Hunt, 8087-89. Feels great: 
confidence with the Westinghouse air break; no incon- 
venient jerk withit ; has never had any couplings broken 
with it; discusses the subject, 7b.,8031-49. Importance. 
of having more break power, ib., 8075-86.. Would like 
the engine-driver to have full control of the break power ; 
the guard also to have the power of applying it, 20., 
8091-97. -Sufficient break power to stop a heavy train 
under 300 yards would be amplé on the block system, 
ib., 8107-16. The trains generally are very punctual ; 
states experience of communication between guard, pas- . 
sengers, and driver, Lines, 8098, 8106. Has been stopped 
by guards of previous trains; has always received ample’ 
notice,. Hunt, 8002-4. Instances cases of couplings 
coming off and opening, 7d., 8050-56. Sand boxes fail 
sometimes through damp ; in passenger trains sand boxes 
only on the engine, 70., 8117-41. 


HURMAN, JAMES, Trarric SUPERINTENDENT, TAFF 


VALE RAILWAY: 


Gives particulars respecting this railway, and the extent 
and character of the traffic, 33,598-605. Witness has 


_ been connected with the company for 21 years, and has 


never known of any accident arising on this line, 
33,606-607. Refers to the expediency of having engines 
at the end as well as the front of a train, 33,608-610. 
Reads a recent instruction relative to the working ‘of 
inclines, 33,611-613. States restrictions as to the loads 
on inclines, 33,615-619. Thinks that the precautions 
taken are sufficient to prevent any possible risk of a train 
running away ; states particulars as to breaks and break 
power, 33,620-631. The communication between the 
engine-driver at the head of the train, and the driver at the 
tail of it, is by whistle, 33,632-635. Has no difficulty in 
keeping the hours of work within reasonable limits; .. 
overtime is avoided as much as possible, 33,639-640, 
Cannot remember the case of a man being dismissed for 
the last two or three years; the men are well paid; the 
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Alludes to two instances of tyains | ~ 


se DS Cee RAILWAY" AGOIDENTS COMMISSION : 


-HURMAN, J.—cont. Mel Seem thee 
men fined’ are generally guards and breaksmen, for not 
“coming: on duty in time, 33,641-645. Refers to the 
mode of appointing drivers, firemen, and guards, 33,645 
- /*_651. Returns to the question of break-power, 33,657— 
* “667, 33,672-675. Objects to skidding the wheel, 33,668— 
671, 33,676-€78. _ Continuous breaks have-not been tried 
on this railway ; the longest distance rum is only 43hmiles, 
33,679-681. The highest speed at which trains are run 
is 30 miles an hour, 33,682. States distance’at which a 


train could be pulled up with the break-power now in use, . 


33,683-688. ‘The permissive block is used between Tre- 
forest and Pwllyrhebog Junction, and the absolute block 
‘on the main line, 33,689-690. Locking bars are being 
introduced as fast as possible at all junctions and sidings ; 
there are between 200 and 300 points, about one-third 
of which are interlocked, 33,691-94. Refers to private 
waggons, and: the restrictions upon :the use of them, 
33;701-712. The uncoupling of waggons, 33,713-717. 
Mode of uncoupling explained, 33,719-721. There isa 
rule forbidding the men to uncouple while the train is 
in motion; difficulty in enforcing it, 33,722-730. Refers 
to the rule forbidding fly-shunting, 33,731—734. 


- HUTCHINSON, Lizur.-Cox. ©. S. an InspEcrine 
_ Orricer of THE BoarD oF TRADE: 


States. principal causes of railway accidents, (1st) 
under the head of want of discipline, overrunning sig- 
nals, and the want of a system of preserving an interval 
of space between trains on the same line; (2) want of 
sufficient. break-power; (3) defects in signal arrange- 
ments, and the want of interlocking, 1264-66. Very 
few accidents are caused by imperfection of stock, 1267. 
. Accidents on single lines very rare, 1269-72. Refers in 
detail to accidents caused by overrunning signals, 1275- 
82, 1415-22. Considers that where the block system is 
in force the signals are much more carefully worked than 
in those cases where it is not in force, 1283-86., Com- 
plains that on the old single lines the signals are not 
properly attended, to, 1286-87; of thé deficiency of 
signals, 1288-92; of the deficiency of break-power, 
1293-1303, 1416. Is unable to give the distance within. 
which heavy goods trains can be ordinarily pulled up, 
1304-8. Excessive speed of trains a very rare cause of 
accidents, 1309-10.. Sees no reason why Board of Trade 
should have any additional powers, but considers that a 
railway board possessed of sufficient technical information 
and social status might be vested with greater powers, 1311 
-14. Recommendations and requirements of the Board 
of Trade on the opening of new lines have been after- 
wards set aside by railway companies; cites instance of 
same on London and North Western Railway near 
Stafford; refers also to engine turntables and tank 
engines, 1315-30. Very unportant that there should be 
a uniformity of signals, 1331-38. Discussion as to the 
position of signals, 1339-44. States precautions he con- 

‘siders necessary during fogs, 1345-48, 1439, 1526-35. 
Discussion as to the danger signal, 1349-57 ; discussion 
as to the home signal, 1358-70, 1376, 1463-71. If 
trains could, run with absolute punctuality there would 
be many less accidents, but this cannot be attained, 
1371-75.; Witness is‘of opinion ‘that if all drivers were 
Je) flanidimed as to stop at distant signals when. at 
danger, and if the traffic could be so worked, there 
would be very few accidents, 1389-90, 1404-9, 1415. 
Engine-drivers are encouraged to report to locomotive 
superintendents all case’ in which they think any im- 
provement can be made in regard to signals, but, as far 
as witness’ experience goes, they do not do so, 1387-8, 
1410-14. Suggestions as to signals, and shows the 
danger of the advance signal with the block system, 
1463-71. Discussion on different systems of signals 
being worked in conjunction, 1392-1403, Level cross- 
- ings, a great source of danger, 1423-38, 1440-57. Wit- 


ness believes that almost every level crossing in the — 


United Kingdom has been the scene of a collision at one. 
time or another, 1458. Cost of altering level crossing 
at Ferry Hill, 1459-62. Automatic registration of the 
state of the trains carried out to a certain extent upon 
the South Western Railway, 1472-75. Witness. gives 


his opinion of the signalmen as a class, their remunera- . 


tion, and their hours of labour, not aware: of any acci- 
dent due to excessive hours of labour, 1476-1501. Is 
_yery much in favour of the continuous break system ; 
“is of opinion that if it could be adopted it would be one 
of the most fruitful sources of saving collisions; gives 
his experience as to their working, 1503-15, 1522-24, 
1537-42, 1547-85. Distance in which fast trains can be 


ordinarily pulled up varies from half to three-quarters . 


of a mile, cannot speak positively as to goods trains, 


HUTCHINSON, Linvr.-Cou. ©. S—cont.' 


1516-19, 1525. Refers to rule 38 in London and North 

Western Company’s rules, ‘requiring, in case of train * 

being’ stopped by accident, the guard to go back 1,200 - 
* yards to place detonators on the line, 1543-46. 


HYSLAP, DAVID, Sration-MastEr, KILMARNOCK: 


States’ his expertence of railway work, 26,102-113. 
‘Kilmarnock, a joint station with two companies working ~ 
into it, 26,119. Has no difficulty in enforcing discipline 
with the servants, 26,120-123. The rule: forbidding 
servants drinking spirits in’ the refreshment ‘room is 
strictly enforced and adhered to, 26,124-129. - Refers to 
drunkenness and treating, 26,130-143. States*his ex- 
perience as inspector with regard to the working of the 
signals and the character of the signalmen, 26,145-159. 
Explains that the joint companies’ servants.are entirely 
in the joint line system, appointéd and inspected by 
inspectors appointed by the joint committee, 26,]61-172. 
Witness has no experience of the joint line; 26,179. « 
Kilmarnock, the depdt of the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway for engines, 26,180-182., The staff at 
the station numbers 53, 26,185-186. Has had no serious 

- train casualties, 26,194-195, With-regard to accidents 
to servants, 26,196-200.. States that the lock system 
prevents the’ men practising fly shunting or double 
shunting, 26,201. Houts. of porters and signalmen, 
26,202-207.- Neglect of signalmen, 26,211-216. Has 
no knowledge as to dhe telegraph signalling being 
interfered with by thunderstorms, 26,217-223. States 
the length of the different block sections, 26,224—227. 
Has had. several complaints-from: drivers as to the in- 
distinctness of signals ; has had‘no complaint as to the 
green signals, 26,229-238. aber sh 


ILBERY, Mr GEO. EDWD., TrArric Manacer, 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WestTERN ‘RAILWAY OF 
IRELAND : 


Describes the line, of which 243 miles are single, and 
* these are worked'on the staff and ticket system. * Gives 
his reasons for adopting that system, and his judgment 
of it, and discusses it generally, 37,441-470. Hours of 
work, 37,471-477, 37,505-511. Drunkenness and re- 
freshment rooms, 37,478-494. Gratuities to porters, 
37,495-504. Only one fatal.accident has occurred in 
two years, 37,512, Continuous footboards are not in 
use, 37,013-515. ~ ; 7 


JACKSON, JOHN, Goops SurERINTENDENT, TAnta-— 


SHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY: 


Is stationed at the Oldham Road Station, Manchester, ~ 
16,767... The staff numbers 580 men and boys, 16,768- 
769. The number of waggons the various lines will 
hold with a due regard to the working, about 900, 
16,770-771. States the course of duty of the men, and 
their rate of pay, 16,772-775. As to overtime, 16.776- 
787, 16,794-800.° States that the doors are closed at 
7 p.m. for the reception of goods; discretion is allowed 
to the inspector in regard to shipping goods brought 
‘up by carriers, 16,801-807. Gives statistics of accidents 

- during the yeays 1872, 1873, and 1874. In 1872 there 
were 65 accidents, in 1873, 57, and in 1874, 72, a total 
of 194, 16,808-841. Refers to the insurance society 
formed by this company and managed by its officers, to 
which the company subscribe 1,000/. a year, 16,841—844. 
Particulars as to the classification of the above acci- 
dents, 16,845-874. ' All the shunting done in the yard is 
by means of capstans or by horse-power: there are 28 
shunt horses employed day and- night, a breaksman 
follows every pair of horses,.16,975-884. ‘Gives infor- 
mation with respect to the hoist for. waggons, 16,885— 
888. Hours. of guards, 60 hours.a week; they are paid 
at the rate of eight hours overtime as a-day’s wages, 
16,889-890, . Witness has 40 guards on his list at Old- 


’. ham Road, varying wages of same, overtime made in ‘one 
' week, 16,891-896. Hands-in. “List of the time made 


** by the 12.15 train, Oldham. Road to Lockwood, in a 
* fortnight from February lst to 13th, inclusive,” 16,897- 
903, 16,910-919. Is of opinion that the block system 
yery considerably interferes with the working of trains ; 
delays caused by shunting for passenger trains, 16,906- 
907. Refers to overwork, and gives cases, with expla- 
nations, 16,920-949, 16,969-970. Information about the . 
station at Oldham Road, 16,950-952. Suggests ag a 
remedy for these long hours more accommodation at the 
junctions and at. the chief stations, additional lines, and 
more sidings, 16,953-955.. Want of room, and works in 
progress to meet it, 16,956-964, 16,973-977.. Specifies 
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JACKSON, J.—cont. 


the reserve force of ‘guards, &c., the number of guards 
, Sent with trains, and the number of waggons to a train, 
16,979-17,008, é 


_ Further Examination. 


- 


__ Hands in the guards’ signing on and off book, show- 
Ing a correct return of the men’s own time, 17,636-666, 


17,678-680, 17,691-697. Entries in same. considered, - 


17,727-739. Suggests means to prevent the delays that 
now take place, 17,667-669. The rule of eight hours 
interval of rest not strictly adhered to, cases instanced, 
17,671-675, 17,707-708. Thinks that the extra pay to 
the men is an inducement for them to make long hours, 
17,681-684, 17,746-751. 
experienced in getting suitable men to act as guards, 
. 17,686-690, 17,709. Referring to ,ihe insurance society, 
states that every servant when he enters the company 
must join,.the money being deducted from his wages ; 
is a.great benefit to the men, 17,/02-706. It is not 
practicable for the men to run single trips and lodge at 
_ the other end, 17,713-722. That the trains have been 
running worse during the present winter than at any 
other time during the 10 years witness has been at Old- 
ham Road, 17,724-726. ‘The traffic averages 52,000 tons 
per month for the three years at Oldham Road, 17,745. 


JACKSON, Mr. JOHN, SratTion-MASTER AT THE 
Vicrorta STaTIon, MANCHESTER : 


Personal, 15,667-669. The station divided—one end 


being for the London and North-western, and the Great - 


' Western, the other end being for the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 15,670-671, 15,676-678, 15,779-796. States 


number of trains in and out of the station during the: 


day, 15,674-675, ‘Trains more numerous between 8 and 
ll am. and 4 to 5.30 p.m., than any other part of the 
day, 15,680. Gives information respecting the former 
and present condition of the station, 15,681-686. The 


staff consists of 40 porters, 14 signalmen (five boxes, 


three men in four boxes, and two in one), 15,667-668. 
The booking clerks, to the number of 40, are under the 
control of the head booking clerk, who is directly re- 
sponsible to the superintendent, 15,690-692. All ‘the 
trains are fitted up with the Fay’s and Newall’s con- 
tinuous breaks, 15,695-698. States the limits as to 
the number. of carriages that can be attached. to an 
engine, 15,699-790. No train accident has happened in 
the Victoria Station since the year.1870, 15,701. Acci- 
dents to railway servants, causes to which they may be 
attributed, 15,702-725. The company’s servants are not 


in the habit of entering thie refreshment-rooms; norule . 


' forbidding them to do so, witness has never observed any 
case of passengers treating them, 15,724—729. ' Cases of 
intoxication among the staff-very rare, 15,730-733, 15,854. 


Explains the working of Fay’s and Newall’s continuous ° 


brakes, 15,735-763. Fines imposed on guards for allow- 
ing passengers to ride in their van, 15,765-770., Wages 
and hours of duty for porters. and signalmen, 15,805- 
814, 15,820-828. Relief for signalmen, 15,815-819. In- 
spectors and their duties, 15,829-831. Inspection of 
signalmen; 15,836-848. Has never known a case of a 
man being unfit for work in consequence of the length 
of time he has been employed; has experienced no difii- 
culty in maintaining proper discipline; no complaints 
have ever been made as to the extent to which the men 
have been fined, 15,849-853. Accidents, arising from 
. passengers’ leaving: the “train whilst in motion; space 
between the platform and the step, 15,855-866. Does 
not consider that the system of giving tips.to the porters 
interferes in any way with the proper discharge of their 
duties, 15,867-868. Victoria Station one sided, an iron 
bridge over the station, passengers in many cases. pre- 
. ferring to cross the rails on the level, 15,869-878. 


JACKSON, WILLIAM, Goons AGENT, SHEFFIELD: 
Personal, 17:753-764. Gives information as to the ac- 


‘commodation for the traffic, 17,765-768, 17,793.. Number . 


of guards and breaksmen under his control, 41, 17,769, 
17,802-808. Their booked time 10 to 12 hours; they 
average four hours a day overtime, in extreme cases they 
have been out as long as 22 hours, J7,771-/79. Refers to 
the serious block of traffic at Sheffield, cause of same, 
17,780-790,. 17,816-829: Acknowledges that at times 
men come in after long hours of duty very tired. Rules 
and practice as to hours of work, 17,798-802, 18,029-31. 
Is.of opinion that there is less exertion used by guards 
and drivers to get their trains home to time since the 
. introduction of the- system of payment for overtime, 
17,812-815. He has never known of inefficient men 


Alludes to the great difficulty _ 


JACKSON, W.—cont. 


being sent out in charge of trains, has heard remarks 
made by others with regard to same, 17,835-839. Refers 
‘to claims made on the company .during the block, for 
' detention of waggons and deteriordtion of value of the 
goods therein, 17,844-847. Relates his experience as to . 
trains. breaking away and ‘running back on. inclines, 
17,849-867. Has found no: scarcity of men, 17;868-876. 
Is very particular before engaging men who have been . 
discharged from other companies, 17,877-879. _Accom- 
modation and refreshment afforded. to guards and 
breaksmen who are kept out long hours, 17,881-898. 
The overtime of the station men at Sheffield is very 
small; their regular time’ 57% hours in the week, 17,899— 
911. . Has heard of men engaging in other duties in their 
hours off duty, 17,913-916. “A great deal of shunting 
in Sheffield yard; fly shunting an absolute necessity. 
The rule forbidding it is not obeyed, 17,918-929. .Gives 
particulars’ of casualties that have happened in Sheffield 
yard, 17,930-938. Believes fly shunting to be a cause of 
many accidents, but it is impossible to get the work done 
without it, 17,939-946, 17,957-962. Has no experience 
as to the use of rods for uncoupling, 17,947-949.  Attri- 
butes the majority of accideuts to servants to their own 
want of caution, 17,950-956. Considers the practice of 
men, when uncoupling, giving the signal for the engine, 
_ to move before being themselves clear, as both unneces- 
sary and dangerous; has checked men for so doing, 
17,963-974 ; also the practice of uncoupling before the 
train has come to rest; states difficulty of preventing 
men doing so, 17,975-983. Explains system of fines, 
17,984-985. Complains of the scarcity of accommoda- 
tion at Sheffield, 17,996-998. Refers to the number ‘of 
heavy articles handled in the station in the course of - 
a day, 18,002-8. Believes that a proper method, good 
management, and the good will and good working of 
the men would do away with much of the delay in rail- 
way working, 18,009-15. Every accident that: happens 
in the station is reported, 18,016-23. Refers to the 
couplings of different carriages and waggons, 18,024-28. 


‘JOHNSON, JOHN, CHIEF ForREMAN, CALEDONIAN. 


RAILWAy : ; 


Has been over 20 years in this compaay’s service, 
22,330-332. States what -he considers to bethe principal 
causes of the accidents and casualties that happen among 
the men in the goods warehouses and yards, 22,335-36) . - 
No sticks used for uncoupling, 22,363-364. No accident 
has ever occurred whilst handling heavy weights, 22,370- 
371. Explains as to return of accidents, 22,378-393. 
‘As to the nature of same, 22,403-411. Has no difficulty 
at the present time in getting men; their wages, &c., 
22,395-400:. Men are more careful than formerly, and 
there are fewer accidents, 22,401-411. Capstan and tra- 
versers practically out of use, 22,412-416. The number 
of men employed under him is 170; ‘has had no occasion 
to reprimand men for carelessness; about four men 
every month leave of their own free will; very-few men 
are dismissed, 22,419-433. 


JONES, Mr. “WILLIAM, STATION-MASTER AT OrD- 
SALL LANE, MANCHESTER: 


Ordsall Lane is considered the Manchester station ‘for 
goods traffic from Liverpool and the northern district, 
14,273. States number of men employed at the station 
under his charge, 14,276-281. Supervision of signal- 
men and their hours‘of duty, 14,282-283. Number of 
trains passing through station during the 24 hours, 
14,284. ‘The traffic very much heavier at one time than 
another.. Three companies have running powers into 
the station, and when the traffic is heavy they come in 
just when they think proper, 14,275, 14,285. Complains 
of the deficiency of accommodation for carrying on the 
traffic, 14,286-287. Several shunters have been injured, 
but none killed during the year’; these accidents are’ 
caused by the men being too fool-hardy in doing their 
work; several have been dismissed’ for fly-shunting and 
for disobeying the rules, 14,289-296. Givesreasons why 
the rules with regard to shunting cannot be strictly - 
enforced, 14,297-307, 14,311, 14,314-319. Uncoupling 
hooks have been’ provided, but the men will not use them, 
14,308-310. Witness had several cases of men being 
the worse for liquor, 14,312-313. Men are. leaying the 
service almost every week; they complain that they are 
not properly paid; difficult to find experienced men to 
fill their places, 14,320-329. ‘Twelve months since the 
breaksmen and shunters had their wages increased, and 
their hours reduced to 10 hours a-day... Overtime and 
Sunday work, 14,330-331. In winter they are frequently 
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' JONES, Mr. W.—cont. . 
compelled to work overtime, in some cases they have 
Gnd worked 16 or 17 hours altogether, 14,332-334. 
Overtime is paid at the ordinary weekly rates, and ex- 
cept in December and January a man can always have 
an interval of rest of eight or ten hours, 14,337-342. 
There should be an arrangement between the companies 
to prevent men leaving one company’s service for that 
of another ; in former time there was such an arrange- 
ment, but the scarcity of men has caused them of late 
not to act up to it, 14,345-351. Considers that the bad 
service of the trains is, in a great measure, owing to the 
10 hours’ principle, and the system of paying overtime, 
and gives his reasons, 14,352-356. 


KETTLE, GHARLES, “Srenauman,  Liverpoou 
Srreet, Ciry, Great Eastern RalLway: 


Pergonal, 8150-59, 8245-48. Is at present working 
with MacKenzie and Holland’s apparatus, signals. and 
points connected and interlocked ; the working of same 

. explained, 8160-66." In witness’s box there are 100 
levers and 58 pairs of points, all of which are connected 
with main roads, 8173-80. Course of duty eight hours 
a day, no Sunday off except as arranged among them- 
selves, 8181-86. States course of duty for one week, 
8187-88. 260 trains pass the box during 24 hours, 
8189. The box is not closed at all, there is a man on 
duty all night except Saturday, though there is no train 
8190-96. Is visited m his box only by the station-master, 
8197-8205. There are five signalmen in the box, two 
ona time, 8206-7; has four telegraph block instruments 
in the box, 8208-19. Is guided by the driver’s whistle 
signal as to trains starting from the station, 8220-22. 
With: regard to trains coming in is guided by signal 
as to the platform to turn them into, 8223-27. With re- 
gard to mishaps, witness refers to case of an engine driver 
starting ‘against a signal, 8231-39. Fines are imposed 
on signalmen for mistakes and irregularities, 8240-43. 
Finds no inconvenience at all from the exertion of working 
the levers, 8249. The hardest spelt of duty in the box 
is from 2 to 10, 8258-60. At Bishopsgate witness used 
to work the points and signals, on the ground, 12 hours’ 
duty; prefers the patent box,and the 8 hours’ duty, 
8268-73. Has had no reports made against him; uses 
the red and green lights; has never heard of drivers com- 
plaining of the green lights, 8274-84." The distant signal 
is at the end of Bishopsgate platform, about 500 yards 
from the.box, 8285-86. Belongs to two friendly socie- 
ties, one connected with the Company and another 
of his own selection, 8295-8301. There are 60 signals 
lit with gas, and in reserve 60 oil lamps; instances 


case where the oil lamps had to be used, 8302-7. States. 


what arrangements are made in case of fog, 8308-11. 
In case of fracture the signals would’stand in the 
‘position in which they happened to be when the rod 
broke, 8312-24, 8329-30. States experience of working 
distant signals, and Saxby’s apparatus, which provides 
that if the wire broke the signal would fly to “‘ danger,” 
8327-28. Would always report a driver for overrunning 
a signal; has only had occasion to do so once, 8334— 


KIMM, Mr. GEORGE, Srarion-MastER AT Cam- 
' BRIDGE, Grear Eastern Ratiway :° 


One common, platform for the Great Eastern, the 
“North-western, and the Midland trains; the Great 
Northern have a separate platform, 3219-20: Enumerates 
the staff, 3221-38. All the points are interlocked, except 
those-at the north end box; at the Newmarket Junction 
they are not locked, 3239-41. States hours of signal- 
men, 3242-51. Hours of station-master, 3252-53. 
The telegraph clerks under the telegraph department, 
3254-60. Describes the jtinctions at Cambridge Station 
coming.in from London, 3261-66. In heavy seasons, 
and occasionally at other times, there is delay at the 
station with trains; states to what causes this delay 
may be attributed, 3268-74, 3277. Cambridge a one- 
sided station, about 400 yards long; considers a one- 
sided station a disadvantage ;. describes method of work- 
ing the up and down traffic, 3275-83. Personal, 3284— 
87. The night inspector’s duties, 3288. Explains how 
passenger’s luggage causes delay to trains, 3291-95, 
Refreshment rooms, drunkenness, &c. 3297-325. . States 
his experience as to passengers treating railway servants, 
3326-39. “As to passengers themselves being intoxicated, 


3340-44, The Newmarket and ‘St. Ives lines. are both . 


single, they are worked solely by the telegraph; explains 
system of working by telegraph, and discusses it, 3345— 
72. Number of trains on the Newmarket line ‘to Six 
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KIMM,, Mr. G.—cont. 


the irregularity of the goods traffic, 3379-85. States his 


Ives and Cambridge are run by time-table, except when — 


* under his notice of drivers passing signals or overrunning 
’ them, 3510-26. Experiences no difficulty in maintaining 


. shunters in the yard; very rarely upon one of the pas- 


KNIGHT, Mr. JOHN PEAKE, Generat MANAGER 


‘Yailway ; states general regulations under which excursion 


’ 


Mile Bottom, during the races, four or five special 
trains extra each way. Considers that to work this 
line on the train staff system would cause innume- 
rable delays, 3373-78. From Newmarket to Bury, a 
distance’ of 14 miles, the line is single, worked on the 
train staff system; this causes delay and accounts for 


objections to working single lines on the train staff 
system, 3386-88, 3494. The goods trains are intermixed 
with the passenger trains throughout the day; the'line 
is not worked at night, 3393-96. 'The+ime kept by the 
trains ‘considered as shown bythe week’s return furnished 
to the Commission, 3391-3411. The trains between St. 


they are out of course, when arrangements have to be’ 
made’ by telegraph, 3419-46: Describes the working of 
the train staff and..ticket system on the line between 
Newmarket and Bury, 3447-57.7 No mishaps have 
occurred on either of these portions of the line, nor 
have there been any. serious irregularities, 3467-69. Has 
found no inconvenience resulting from other companies 
working into the station, 3475-79. States the causes — 
which led to the accident’ near Heston Station, in. 1873, 

3481-89. Discussion whether single lines should be 
worked on the train staff and ticket system, or or the ” 
telegraph system, 3495-3506. Refers to cases brought 


proper discipline. Fines are chiefly inflicted upon the 


senger staff, 3529-35. . The booking-office is open for 

the issuing of tickets half an hour before the train starts, 

3538-39. States his experience with regard to the obser- 
vance_of the rules as to shunting the trains within a 
certain margin of trains being due, and -rules of that - 

Bescrpbion, 3540-51. Supervision of signalmen, 3553- 
8. 5 


or THE Lonpon, BricgutTon, and SourH Coast 
RarLway. 


A large amount of excursion traffic is carried on that 


trains are run, 32,223-224,. Gives information relative 
to the excursion traffic from London to Brighton, and 
to the Crystal Palace, 32,225-240. The signalmen 
have a general notice of the arrangements for the week, 
and get notice of the approach of ‘train by telegraph 
from block to block, 32,241-247. There are from 
400 to 500 trains in and out of the London stations 
during the day, 32,248; and 50 to 60 special trains to 
Crystal Palace each way, 32,249-250. Special trains 
have special head boards and lights to indicate them, - 
32,251, Finds no difficulty in. working the: excursion . 
traffic in connexion with the ordinary traffic, 32,253. 
When a spécial train is run to Brighton a tail board is 
affixed to indicate that another is following it, 32,254, 
32,487.. Excursion trains carry from 600 to 800 -pas- 
sengers, 32,255. The general practice is to carry the 
traffic ‘by one engine only, 32,256-258. Accounts for 
the large number of cases of delay by signals, 32,259- 
269, 32,315-316. States that the working of the 
block system necessarily tends to occasion small de- : 
lays with trains, 32,270-271, Details the working of ‘ 
the block system and of the traffic generally between 
West Croydon and London, 32,272-298, 32,301-305. 
The busiest time at London Bridge is between 8 to i 
3 
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11 a.m., and 4 to 7 p.m., 32,309-310, Excursion trains 
to Brighton are started between 8 and 9 in the morning 
before the ordinary Brighton traffic commences ; those 
to the Crystal Palace are regulated by the character of i 
what is going on there. As far as possible the trains are 
marshalled at the Crystal Palace in the sidings provided = 
for them, 32,312-314. The gréatest number of passen- a 
gers carried: in one day. on the railway was 185,000, 
32,317. States reasons for the large number of trains : 
which were habitually late according to their returns for ; 
the month of. August 1874, 32,318-324, 32494498. ot 
Considers 25 carriages’ to be a very long train; would F 
divide a train of that length; an average train is about 7 
16 or 17 vehicles; on the Crystal Palace line 14 car- 


_riages are the maximum number, 32,320, 32,322, 32,386, : 


Believes excess of Juggage to be a principal cause of 
delays of trains; ‘cites instances, 32,325+345, 32,373- 


374. States the number of passengers carried in the ‘ 
years 1873 and 1874; also the number of season tickets, 

32,346-372. Have had very. few. accidents with ‘the } 
excursion traffic, 32,389-391. Explains the terms upon me 
which commercial travellers’ luggage is carried, and the = = 
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KNIGHT, Mr. J. P.—cont. 


reasons for allowing them a reduced rate, 32,392-401. 
Sobriety of railway servants; causes of drunkenness 
among the men: treating by passengers, 32,406-418. 
States number of refreshment rooms, and the terms 
upon which they are held by the tenants, 32,412- 
417. Railway servants are prohibited from entering 
refreshment rooms, 32,419-421. ‘Thinks it would be 
of no advantage to enforce a penalty upon. passen- 
gers for treating railway servants, 32,422; and that it 
would be impossible to prohibit the sale of spirits 
at all refreshment rooms, 32,424-426. At certain 
. stations there are refreshment rooms where the sale of 
spirits is prohibited, 32,429-432. Discussion as to the 
refreshment rooms at Victoria and London Bridge 
stations, 32,433-459. Cites instances of station-masters 
being fined and cautioned, 32,460-470; of a driver 
being cautioned for running through crossing gates ; 
explains how these gates are protected, 32,471-489. 
Portsmouth the only large station jointly owned; dis- 
cussion as to joint stations, 32,504-532. As to provision 
made for fog signalmen to stand between the lines, 
32,534-544. “ Complies with the Board of Trade Act 
of 1871, with regard to sending in returns of accidents 
as closely as possible; does not return accidents which 
occur in the factory shops, 32,546. Are using steel 
rails; not aware of a single case of a rail breaking in 
1874, 32,547-550. Have had very few cases of failure 
with fog signals; during 1874 27,924 fog signals were 
used, 32,551-556. Mentions the proportion of breaks 
to number of carriages, also the gradients on the line, 
32,557-560. States that the engines are being furnished 
with breaks, 32,560-561. Does not think that sufficient 
experience has been obtained as to patent breaks for any 
one to come to a safe conclusion as to which is the best, 
32,564. Is of opinion that the engine-driver should 
have the control of the break power, 32,565-568. That 
the break power should not always be used up to the 
maximum, but only up to a certain point, 32,569-574. 
The company are now fitting up all the stock with the 
electric system of communication between guard and 
driver, 32,575-582; also between passengers and guard, 
32,704-707. Describes the means taken to prevent 
persons from falling between the carriages and _plat- 
forms, 32,583-606, 32,622-691. Discussion as to the ex- 
tension of the continuous step-boards with reference to 
the buffers, 32,606-621. Considers that it will take some 
years to carry out their arrangements completely, 32,658- 
659, 32,661. Cites instances where train has been stopped 
by passengers by means of the rope communication, 
32,692-703. States reasons why the cord communication 
is being abandoned, 32,708-719. Admits that they have 
had great difficulties, in common with all other railways, 


in regard to the discipline of the staff during the last few - 


years, 32,720-721. 


LAWFORD, WILLIAM, C.E. : 


Referring to his report, already handed in to the Com- 
mission (vide App. L.), describes his route and the means 
he adopted to obtain reliable particulars, 39,425-436. 
The condition of the permanent way of the continental 
railways is very good, 39,437. The locomotive engines 
are very large, and probably heavier than those of this 
country, 39,438. In Belgium the level crossing of 
yoads is the rule, and. from 200 to 300 people are 
killed annually at level crossings in that country. All 
accidents of this nature are returned to Government, 
39,439-454. In Germany it is not compulsory on com- 
panies to make returns of accidents to the Government ; 
moreover, if death does not ensue 24 hours after an 
accident, it is not considered to be caused thereby. 
Their returns would by no means compare with those 
made by English companies, 39,454-456. ‘Trains are run 
at the ordinary rate of speed over road crossings, 39,457- 
458. Describes the precautions taken for safety at road 
crossings, 39,459-461. Also the regulations as to thé 
signals where one railway crosses another on the 
level, 39,462, 89,475-481. States the rules and the 
practice on the continent as regards trains coming 
to a standstill at level crossings, 39,463-474. The 
block system is not in operation, save ona few mniles 
of railway in Belgium, 39,482. On the continent no 
statistics are kept of the number of passengers carried, 
39,486-488. Considers that the whole system of rail- 
way trayelling and railway working on the continent is 
safer than’in England, simply-from the fact-that the 
trains travel at a lower speed, and are fewer in number, 
39,490, Is not aware of any means adopted on the con- 
tinent for the prevention of railway accidents, which 
might be advantageously applied in this country, 39,492. 
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LAWFORD, W., C.E.—cont. 


Foreign railway servants are employed the same number 
of hours as in this country, they average from 12 to 18 
hours. From conversations held with railway employés, 
witness is of opinion that they are well satisfied with 
their position, and cannot complain of excessive hours 
of labour, 39,515-519. Punctuality is more strictly en- 
forced on continental than on English railways, which is 
due to the fact of their trains having more time to per- 
form their journeys, and the number of trains running 
being considerably less, 39,499. The goods traffic in 
Belgium does not affect the punctuality of trains. Goods 
and passengers are never carried by the same trains, 
39,500-503, 39,507. Almost all Swiss railways are 
single lines, and they are worked by telegraph and the 
time-table. The staff system is unknown abroad, 
39,504-503. With regard to the permanent way, 
witness states that he never saw a curve check, or 
a check rail, anywhere on the continent, 39,511. Re- 
curring to the question of railways crossing railways 
on the level, he was officially informed that in Bel- 
gium this is very rare, and on new lines it is pro- 
hibited. In France also it is not allowed in the construc- 
tion of new lines. Refers also to Germany, 39,511-514. 
Discussion as to the value of the table of railway acci- 
dents on the different foreign lines of railway handed in 
by witness as a means of comparison with regard to the 
safe working of one railway as compared with that of 
another, 39,520-547. Explains reason for the insuffi- 
ciency of the returns from which this table has been 
compiled, 39,556-558. Compares the nature and extent 
of the traffic at different continental railway stations and 
at English railway stations, 39,548-555. States par- 
ticulars with regard to the control exercised by the 
several foreign governments over the construction and 
the management of railways, 39,599-561, 39,565-566. 
Is of opinion that Government inspection is greatly 
needed in this country to see that trains are properly 
sent off, and that they keep their time, 39,563-564. 


Re-examined. 


Again recurs to the question of Jevel crossings, and 
quotes information obtained at Berlin upon the subject, 
39,570-572. Gives particulars obtained at Ghent Sta- 
tion respecting the weight of engines, 39,572-574. 
Objects to the English practice of locking the doors on 
the off side, and gives reasons, 39,575-582. On the 
continent there is no danger of falling between the 
platform and carriage ; most of the platforms are only 
4 or 6 inches high, 39,583-584. The couplings used 
abroad are the same as in England, the stick used for 
uncoupling is unknown on the continent. 29,590-591. 
Is of opinion that it is impossible to arrive ata true 
basis on which to form a comparison between the rela- 
tive safety of railway travelling on the continent and 
this country, 39,592-600. Can give no particulars as to 
the number of trains or the average number of passen- 
gers who travel by a train. Passenger trains abroad 
are seldom so long as in England, 39,601-61]. Ex- 
plains the continental system of booking, &c., 39,612-626. 
States his opinions as to the causes of the punctuality of 
continental trains. Discussion thereon, 39,627—648. Did 
not see any continuous breaks in use abroad. The break 
power in Switzerland very effective. The Swiss carriages 
are made after the American pattern ; refers to page 19 of 
his report, 39,649-662, 39,700-706. Breaks on engine 
are kept as a reserve power, excepting on steep inclines, 
where they are used with the ordinary breaks, 39,663- 
669. In Belgium and France there is a cord communi- 
cation between guard and driver, 39,670-674. Considers 
the practice of guards moving along the sides of the 
carriages while in motion most dangerous, 39,675-676. 
Recurs to the question of single lines; explains as to 
crossing places. Considers the system of passing places 
as practised in Switzerland to be as safe as the staff 
system, 39,681-690. Witnessed no case of drunienness 
with railway servants nor any case of treating, 39,691-693, 
Vignole’s rails are universally used on the continent, 
39,709-714. he foreign government inspectors and 
the railway officers work well together, 39,717-719. 
The number of miles of state railways in Belgium is 984. 
Private railways about the same length. The two sys- 
tems of working are equally satisfactory, 39,720-724. 


LINDSLEY, GEORGE, Asststanr Locomotive Svu- 


PERINTENDENT, GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY: 


Is attached to the Southern division, 34,632-633, 
Hands in a paper showing the arrangement made be- 
tween Sir D, Gooch, the, chairman, and the enginemen 
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LINDSLEY, G.—cont. 

in 1867; the alterations made since that time to be 
found in the schedule. States that the men are not 
allowed to make overtime if it can possibly be avoided, 
34,634—635, 34,640. The length of the ordinary work- 
ing day is 10 hours, and 150 miles is considered a day’s 
work; if a man runs more than 150 miles in less than 
10 hours he is allowed overtime, 34,636-639. Nine 
hours interval of rest is invariably allowed to every 
driver on the line, 34,641-642, 34,655. As to the hours 
on single line branches, 34,643-645. Hands in a state- 
ment showing the hours of goods trains for one week, 
34,646-647. A similar statement is made out every 
week, 34,648. Is of opinion that much of the overtime, 
but not all of it, might be prevented by proper arrange- 
ments, 34,651-653. Further as to the hours of work, 
34,657-664. Servants are prohibited from entering re- 
freshment rooms ; considers this an important rule, and 
enforces it very strictly, 34,665-667. States his expe- 
rience of long hours on the Great Eastern Railway, 
34,669-674. Does not remember more than four cases 
of drunkenness in the locomotive department in the last 
10 years; the men are very steady and give great satis- 
faction, 34,676. 


LONG, JOHN, SignaLMAn, WILLESDEN JUNCTION: 


Has been a signalman for 27 years, 4035-42. States 
the training he received, and the nature of the signal- 
man’s duties 27 years ago, 4043-47. Enumerates the 
lines over which he controls the points and signals, 
4048-58. His hours of duty are from 6 a.m. to 
2 p.m.; one signalman and one telegraph clerk in the 
box. Witness has control of seven signal instruments, 
explains the points to which the signal instruments 
communicate, 4059-74. There are 40 levers in the 
box, 18 of which are points, 4075-76. Distant signals 
are 900 yards from the box, 4077. One Sunday in 
three off duty, 4083-85. Has never been kept’ on duty 
longer than 12 hours; in case of a signalman being ill, 
the porter pointsman takes his place, 4086-90. - Has 
never had a day’s illness nor a day’s leave during the 
27 years, 4091. Specifies the busiest hours of the day, 
4103-6. Has no complaints to inake of drivers running 
past the distant signals too quickly, 4107-12, 4130-382. 
Refers to an accident which happened in 1872, 4113-26. 
At junctions an “all right ” signal is never exhibited, 
only “ caution ’’ or “danger ;” the distant signal always 
kept at “ danger,”’ 4133-36. xplains duties of fogmen, 
4137-42. Difficulty of keeping the distant signals in 
order, 4143-45, 4151-53. Explains as to the whistle of 
engine-drivers, 4159-65. Asto the difficulty of setting 
the points in dry and dusty weather; the points are 
cleaned every day by the platelayers, 4167-70. Is of 
opinion that the eight hours shift is a good arrangement, 
4173-75. No holidays allowed to the men without loss 
of pay, 4176-85. In sickness the pay is stopped, 4192. 
Refers to the Benevolent Society connected with the 
Company, 4194-208. ‘The instruction of signamen; he 
is one of the instructors of the pupils, 4209-12. Shunting 
defective waggons is a frequent cause of delay at the box, 
4232-38. : 


LUTY, EDWARD, Srarton-master, Trent JuNc- 
TION : 


Enumerates the eight junctions under his control, 
and the staff of servants, 11,872-890. States duties 
of the carriage examiner, and time taken to examine 
carriages, 11,909-928. The pointsmen and signalmen 
at Trent Junction have all been there about four years, 
11,929-931. Has only had one collision at Trent ; 
particulars of same, 11,932-940. The signals round his 
district are perfectly distinct, 11,941-945. Refers to the 
signal boxes, ventilation of same, conveniences for cook- 
ing &c., 11,953-964. Witness visits these boxes once 
a week,| at uncertain times, night and day, 11,965-971. 


The signalmen report themselves at witness’s office when 


coming on duty, and sign their names; has never known 
of any one coming on the worse for liquor, 11,972-975. 
The company’s servants are prohibited from entering 
the refreshment rooms; with the porters there is a 
little trouble in enforcing this rule, 11,977-979, 12,002- 
4. Refers to the practice of passengers treating porters 
and guards, 11,980-12,001. Explains as to ‘servants 
being reduced and removed to Jess important positions 
when they have been guilty of irregularity or mistake, 
12,007-17. Has no difficuty in maintaining order, 
12,021. There have been no complaints from the men 
of being overworked; the porters’? work is 103 hours; 
on extra occasions, but very rarely, 11 may extend to 14 


LUTY, E.—cont. Bick to con: 

hours; 12,022-25. Fines are very rarely imposed; thinks 
it better to reprimand and’ caution the men, 12,027-30, 
Refers to ‘signalmen complaining’ of drivers whistling 

_ unnecessarily, mistakés occurring from ‘this ‘cause, 
12,018-19, 12,031-37. ‘Thinks that the safety of working 
depends in a very great measure upon the driver know- 
ing his road, 12,038-58. Fines and removals are not 
made public along the line, 12,059-65. Refers to narrow 
escapes from accidents, 12,066-80. 


Re-examined. 

Hands in a fortnightly return of defective vehicles 
from all the stations ; particulars of same, 12,285-289. 
Gives explanation as to narrow escape from collision, 
referred to in previous examination, 12,290-307. 


MANSELL, RICHARD CHRISTOPHER, Carrrace 
SUPERINTENDENT, SOUTH-EASTERN Ratuway: 


The ordinary screw break is in use on the passenger 
trains of this railway; they are experimenting with 
others, 14,015-20, . Estimates the cost of the ordinary 
screw slide break, 14,021-27. At Christmas 1874, the 
number of vehicles owned by the South Eastern Railway 
was 5,697; of these 1,846 were passenger vehicles, 150 
of which.are fitted with the screw break; 178 luggage 
vans, of these 154 are fitted with screw breaks, 14,028-36. 
The Westinghouse break has been but little used ; its 
working has been very irregular, 14,043-47. Describes 
the vacuum break, 14,051-57.. Believes the cost of this 
break to be 141. per carriage, 14,058. -Number of turns re- 
quired to put on the screw break, 14,059-71. Experience 
as to the durabilityof iron blocks as compared with 
wooden blocks, i4,073-77., States the weight of the 
passenger and goods break vans, 14,078. Therule is that 
there shall be one break van to every eight passenger 
carriages, 14,081-82. No rule with regard to break 
power to goods stock, 14,094, Sees no difficulty in the 
application of any of the breaks to the ordinary car- 
riages, 14,086-87. Witness can give no satisfactory 
information regarding the distance within which a train 
can be pulled up, 14,098-107. States his views with 
regard to break power; thinks it desirable that every 
carriage should be supplied with the means of stopping 
its own momentum, 14,110-116. Explains that the 
vacuum break was applied to the existing breaks on the 
carriages, connected by a driving rod, 14,119-121. 
Hands in a return showing what has been expended in 
fitting up carriages, 14,122-129. Refers to the variety 
of couplings in use with goods waggons, 14,138-157. 
Number of new waggons built in the year, 14,159-166. 
Life of a’ passenger carriage 30 years, of a waggon 20 
years, 14,167-169. 


MANSTON, WILLIAM, Encinr Driver on tHE 
Great Eastern Rattway: 


Personal, 4932-35. Describes course of duty and states 
number of hours employed, 4941-5012. Considers that 
the distances run are too great and the hours too long, 
5277-90... Trains keep very good time ; enumerates the 
causes of irregularity, 5018-21. When running late 
is often stopped by signals, but when in time the road 
is generally clear,5086-91. Has had no mishap or 
accident during the last four years, 5022-25. Has had 
to pull up sharply and unexpectedly at times. Gives an 
instance, and discusses the question, 5027-63. The 
average distance between the distant and home signals, 
800 yards, and this is not enough; several improve- 
ments in signals have been made in late years, 5067-70. 
Ina case of thick fog the fogmen would give warning at a 
distance of 100 to 150 yards from the distant signal, 
5072-75. The Great Eastern Railway are adopting every 
megns to improve their signals, 5076. Has never re- 
ported defects in signals; if signals do not work properly 
they are treated as danger signals, and the delay occa- 

‘-sioned therefrom is entered on the driver’s. ticket, 
5077-81. The protection of the train requires that the 
distant signal and the home signal should work as one, 
5092-94. Signals are not in all places sufficiently con- 
spicuous, 5191-95. If distant signals were putup higher 
it would bea great advantage in some cases, but not in 
a fog. Describes the use and discusses the value of the 
green signal, 5199-5238. Between London and Wis- 
beach the driver is never out of sight of a signal. for five 
minutes, 5302-3.. The rules and practice as to the guard 
going back to protect the train described, 5101-17, 
5119-25, States that at times the metals are in 
such a slippery condition that the breaks are almost 
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MANSTON, W.—cont. . 


_ useless, 5066; Recommends the hydraulic break, and 
discusses the subject of break-power, 5126-43... Would 
like the break to be worked by both guard and driver, 
5146-49. Describes his duty on suddenly seeing danger, 
5150-54. As to the value and use of a: break on the 
engine, 5155-63. Telegraph’ communication between 
guard and driver greatly required; 5148-49. Gives 
particulars with regard to engine, 5164-90. Describes 
the system of fines on the Great Eastern Railway; and 
cites cases, 5239-76. Has never heard of a signalman 
being asleep at his post, 5083-85. Signalmen do their 
duty well and faithfully. _ Platelayers always give proper 
signals when they are repairing the road, 5258-59. 
Witness has always objected to fly-shunting; it saves 
time, but is most dangerous to the men employed, 
5266-69. At Cambridge line there is often a great 
block, and great. care must be used, 5299-5301. 


MASON, Mr. WILLIAM, Sration-masteR AT Lon- 


pon Roap, MAaNcHESTER: 


In the service of the London and North-western Rail- 
way, 14,170; 89 men under his control,’ 14,175-179. 
Describes the duties of the pointsmen, 14,180-182. The 
whole of the signalmen outside the station up to Ard- 
wick, that being joint property, are considered as joint 
men, and are under the supervision of a joint inspector, 
14,183-184. No serious casualties have happened within 
the station during the 13 years witness has been station- 
master, 14,186. Considers that the unpunctuality of 
trains has increased during the last few years, attributes 
this partly to the increase of traffic, and in some degree 
to the working of the block system, 14,187-193, Hx- 
plains the difference between the absolute and the per- 
missive block system, 14,194-197. Gives his opinion 
as to the iengths of the block system, 14,191-192, 14,197- 
201. Refers to carriages getting off the line through 
the pointsman letting the points move before the train 
had quite passed, 14,204-209. States the hours on duty 
of porters and those employed in ‘the station .14,213- 
216, 14,256-259. Explains the inconvenience expe- 
rienced at this station with regard to the arrival and 
departure: platforms, 14,217-220,, 14,252. Cases of 
drunkenness among the servants, 14,221-227. States 
his experience with regard to the break power of trains, 
14,232-937, Railway servants are prohibited from en- 
tering the refreshment-room while on duty; this rule 
rigidly enforced; treating is rare at terminal. stations, 
14,238-243. Experiences no difficulty in maintaining 
proper discipline: among the men; fines are very rarely 
imposed, frequently a twelvemonth will elapse without a 
fine or a complaint, 14,244-247. The men generaliy 
have been a long time in the service of the company, 
and are promoted to better situations as opportunities 
offer, 14,248-250. States numberof trains entering and 
leaving the station, in the course of 24 hours, 14,253- 
255, Expresses his views regarding joint stations, 
14,261-264, 14,266-267.. The through passenger traffic 
has not increased within the last five years in the same 
proportion as the local passenger traffic, 14,265. 


MASSON, JAMES, Sration-master, Kerru: 


Describes Keith station, 27,028-34. The whole of the 
system is worked on a single line by the telegraph system, 
97,035-40. Enumerates the staff employed at the station, 
27,041-44. The night watchman and his' duties, 27,053 
74. Gives particulars as to the telegraph office and the 
duties of the clerks, 27,075-108. Explains his own duties, 
27,110-141. Gives details of fatal accident to a man 
while un-sheeting a waggon, the only accident in’ 1: 
years, 27,142-152. Height of platform at Keith, 2 ft. 6in. ; 
has seen passengers step out of carriages before the train 
has stopped, 27,153-166. Carriages are often taken off 
at Keith station on account of defective tires, or defect 
in the draw-bars. There are two carriage examiners, 
one for each conipany, 27,167-171. Witness has no 
difficulty in enforcing strict discipline, 27,172-175. States 
particnlars regarding telegraph communication, 27,176- 
186, Refers to the train superintendents at Aberdeen 
and Inyerness, 27,187-202. Is of opinion that the tele- 

aphie working of the single lines is as perfect as it can 
fe 97,210-211. The accident at Boat of Garten con- 
sidered, 27,212-218. Considers’ Tyer’s signal instrument 

- to be the best, 27,219-220. Refers to the case of a train 
coming in without having been signalled from Mulben, 
also to a train going out before it was sigi&lled, 27,221- 


MATHIESON, JOHN, Assistant SuPERINTENDENT, 
GLAsGow AND SourH-wESTERN Rainway : 


Explains the system of working single lines; the staff 
regulations are properly carried out at all stations, 26,053- 
68, 26,083-84, In the event of a station-master leaving 
the station for a time the porter would be in charge 
of the station and the staff, 26,070-82. Explains the 
mechanism of the boxes which contain the train tickets, 
the train staff is the key that opens them, 26,085-92. 
There had been great laxity at Dalbeattie station in 
carrying out the regulations, 26,062-63, 26,093. The 
stations are periodically inspected by police inspectors 
and traffic inspectors, 26,094-97. Since the Dalbeattie 
accident the whole of the train staff boxes have been 
examined, and those found defective have been put right, 
26,098-100. . 


MATTHEWS, WILLIAM, rormeriy EnauexOnna 


Great WeEsTERN Rattway: 


Was in the service of the Great Western for 20 years, 
14 years as driver and six years as fireman, 9937-38. 
Left the service voluntarily 12 months since, 9943-44. 
Describes his course of duty and states number of hours 
employed, 9945-49, 10,024-53. Has never had a mishap, 
9950-51. Was once on duty 25 hours through an 
accident 10,056-60. The hours are longer than formerly, 
especially with mineral trains, 10,197-203. The time in 
which the train is appointed to run is rather shorter than 
formerly, but the excess of overtime is much greater than 
it used to be, 10,213-216. Witness complains of the 
way overtime is paid, 10,217-223. Has been pulled up 
unexpectedly by signals while driving fast trains, in some 
cases twice or three times a day, 9952-55, 10,139. ‘ In- 
stances cases, 9956-94. As to the notice given of new 
signals and of aiterations, 9995-97, 10,001, 10,007-8. 
Rule on the Great Western that if a signal is missing 
it is to be treated as danger, 10,009-14. The signals are 
not so good as formerly, and signals are erected at im- 
proper places, 10,224-30. Before the introduction of the 
block system witness often sighted trains and got near 
them without being signalled to stop, 10,142-143. The 
block system requires a sharper looking out; the caution 
signal has been taken away, so that often the driver will 
find the signals against him, simply because the train 
in front has not passed the next station, 10,144-146. 
Recommends additional break power, 10,063. Speaks of 
the great difficulty that drivers experience in calling the 
guard’s attention to put on his break. Instances a 
case, 10,064—90, 10,100-109. Is strongly of opinion that 
the break-power should be wholly in the hands of the 
driver, 10,114-121. The guards frequently complain that 
they cannot hear the whistle, 10,149-159.. States par- 
ticulars of the communication between guard and driver, 
10,091-92. 'The cord has many times failed, but he has 
also many times found it very serviceable, 10,159-160. 
States causes of failure, 10,160-171. Reversing the 
engine inyolves a great risk to the engine, 10,093-96. 
States the objections to travelling with two engines, 
10,193-196. The engines are over-loaded in the busy 
seasons, 10,185, 10,190-192. Twelve years ago nearly any 
one would do for a fireman on a passenger train, but now 
the driver’s attention is so much taken up by signals he 
requires a fireman well up to his work, 10,147-148. A 
number of fogmen are provided in foggy ‘weather, com- 
plains of their neglect, 10,018-23. It is a general feeling 
among the drivers that the hours are too long, 10,231 ; 
and that it-would be better for the company and for 
the men if the book times could be adhered to, and 
overtime abolished, 10,232-236. Sixty hours a week is 
a driver’s work ; cites instances to illustrate the practice, 
10,237-251, 10,258-275. Shed days are nearly given up, 
10,252-257. Was often quite exhausted and sleepy at the 
end ofalong day. Drivers are not able to stand the long 
hours that men in other work could do. A great number 
of trespassers on the: Great Western Railway, 10,097-99. 
Trespass on the line, 10,126-134, 10,138. Was only 
fined once, 10,122-123. He has seldom gone a day’s 
journey without some detention, 10,139-141. ‘The sys- 
tem of travelling porters, travelling on the tenders, 
worked very well, but has been entirely given up, 10,172- 
178. The times witness has been on the sick list, 10,204- 
212. 


MONTGOMERIE, JOHN, Goops’ SUPERINTENDENT, 


GREENOCK: 

Produces the time-books of the yardsmen and breaks- 
men, the quay porters, and the goods porters, and gives 
information as to the number of men employed and their 
hours, 24,624-644. ‘I'he station is closed at 7 p.m. on 
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60 RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION: 


MONTGOMERIE, J.—cont. 


Saturday, and is not open till 12 o’clock on Sundayjnight, 

'24,645-647. The principal portion of the traffic is ship- 
ping, 24,648-650. The time is kept by hours; men 
are taken on according to the amount of traffic; the 
highest number of hours made by one quayman ina 
week 83 ; explains how made up, 24,651-654. The goods 
trains generally keep very good time, 24,660. ‘The men 
do not complain of long hours; if kept out too long 
they have corresponding time off; they are paid for 
overtime; the cessation of work on Sundays gives the 
men a good rest, 24,661-666, 24,673. The gross ton- 
nage for a month is 15,000 tons of goods and 35,000 
of minerals, half of which is either shipped or ex-shipped 
as distinguished from town traffic. HKnumerates the 
cranes employed ; none of the Company’s men are em- 
ployed on board the ship, 24,710-716. 


NASH, WILLIAM, Strarion-MASTER, SOUTH-EASTERN 
Rattway, REDHILL JUNCTION : 


Has held the place 24 years. Describes the station 
and the daily traffic, and enumerates the staff employed, 
6342-58. Describes the relative position of the signals, 
and the mode in which they are worked. They are satis- 
factory, 6359-81. The non-stopping trains are timed to 
pass through at 15 miles an hour, but he does not report 
a driver unless heexceeds 30 miles, which is quite safe, 
6382-87. Approves of the locking-bar; describes the 
number of locks and levers in use, and the working of 
them. ‘Trains never over-run the signals, 6388-6408. 
The servants are not of as good a class as formerly, owing 
to the general rise in wages, but they very seldom re- 
quire to be reprimanded. He objects to fine the men, 
as it punishes their families. Offenders are generally 
cautioned, or drafted to another station, but occasionally 
dismissed, 6408-15. Cases of drunkenness are very rare. 
The men are forbidden to enter the refreshment room 
even when off duty. Has never in late years found a 
driver or a guard the worse for drink. They know the 
penalty and avoid it, 6416-33. But passengers often 
offend, 6434-35. Delays and irregularity of trains, 6436- 
6511. Luggageis the chief cause of delays. He is strict 
in charging excess, whether in the case of ordi- 
nary passengers or commercial travellers. Does not 
think the amount carried has increased of late years, 
6436-54. Trains generally keep good time; it is the 
goods trains which are most at fault. Gives particulars 
of the extent of the goods traffic at Redhill, and the 
amount of shunting it involves, 6455-65. Redhill is 
a sorting station, and more room is needed; but if the 
trains kept time the work could be done, 6466-73. States 
generally the extent of the irregularity in respect of goods 
trains, 6474-87. ‘Then refers to the passenger trains, 
which, as a rule, keep good time. Excursion trains do 
not cause delays, but taking excursionists by ordinary 
trains does. Refers incidentally in connexion with this to 
the block system, the distance between the blocks, and the 
time allowed between two trains, 6488-6511. ‘The plat- 
forms are connected by a tunnel, and passengers are not 
allowed to cross the line, 6512-20. Refers to shunting, 
the rules respecting it, the practices of the men, and the 
dangers they incur, giving instances of casualties, 6521— 
32. Had reported the need of more siding accommodation, 
and efforts were making to meet it. Such representa- 
tions always received due attention, 6533-38. Has no 
difficulty in preserving discipline; states his mode of deal- 
ing with the men, 6539-41. Gives particulars of a col- 
lision near Redhill on 2nd August 1873, owing to the 
driver of a goods train mistaking a signal, 6542-47, 


OAKLEY, Mr. HENRY, Genera Manacer or THE 
Great NorRTHERN RAILWAY: 


Has been connected with that railway for 25 years, 
32,894-895. During that time many of the causes which 
led to accidents have been removed, the rails are now much 
stronger, being steel instead of iron, and the material in 
the construction of the railway has been largely strength- 
ened and improved, 32,896-898. ‘There has been but one 
case in five years of the breaking of an axle, 32,899, 
‘The majority of accidents are from collisions, the mis- 
takes in signals peing the most frequent cause; refers 
to the great increase in the number of signalmen and 
the short interval between following trains under the 
block system, 32,900-901. Near London, and in all 
cases where the traffic is thickly worked, the block lengths 
are very short, 32,902, An engine does not get into 


OAKLEY, Mr. H.—cont. 


speed until it has got five miles out of London; this 
applies also to other large towns as Leeds or Bradford, 
32,904—-905. Enumerates the level crossings on the 
Great Northern railway, and gives information respect- 
ing them, 32,906-936. Discusses the expediency of an 
absolute rule, that at a level crossing trains should come 
to a dead stop, 32,912, 32,932-936. At the Newark level 
crossing one accident has occurred in 20 years, it hap- 
pened 15 years ago, 32,913. Gives particulars of an 
accident at Retford; does not consider the level crossing 
to have been the cause of it, 32,915-919, 32,922-926. 
Gives reason for slackening ‘the speed to six miles- at 
Retford level crossing, 32,920-921. In cases of fog 


there is a special rule that a signalman is not to tele-_ 


graph “line clear” until the train has actually passed 
his box and is proceeding on the journey, 32,940. Cites 
instances of accidents arising from mistakes in signal- 
ling; most frequently caused by the signalmen getting 
confused, 32,942-950. Confesses that the block system 
depends upon the infallible accuracy of the signalmen. 
Tn the event of a train between two blocks obstructing 
the other line, the block system would not prevent an 
accident ; mentions a case in point near Newark some 
seven or eight years ago, where the. waggon of a goods 
train fouled the other line as an excursion train was 
passing and caused the loss of 18 lives, 32,952-960. 
‘There is the same risk on all parts of the line where the 
trains are passing, and where the trains are doubled the 
risk is increased; admits that the block system tends to 
give the engine-driver the impression of absolute safety, 
but considers that nothing is to excuse a good look-out 
on his part, 32,961-964. Discussion as to the signals, 
32,966-978. The Great Northern Railway provide one 
break van and guard to every three or four carriages, 
32,979. Have not felt warranted in adopting any known 
continuous break, 32,980. Breaks are not used on the 
engines, except the tank engines, but only on the tenders, 
32,982-983. Discusses the question of break power on 
engines, 32,984-33,001; gives his experience of the lock- 
ing bar since its first introduction, 33,002-26, ‘The fast 
express trains from York to Edinburgh are run with 
engines having breaks, but their speed is not. so great as 
between London and York, 33,027-29. The maximum 
running speed of the Great Northern 65 miles an hour, 
33,030-32. Have had the Mansell wheels generally in 
use in the passenger carriages for six or seven years, have 
never applied breaks to them as the locomotive engineer 
believes that to do so would damage them ; they had five 
cases of failure during that time, 33,033-59. Not adopted 
for waggons, as they prevent the use of sprags, 33,060-62. 


Their single lines are worked upon the staff and ticket ” 


system, thinks that the addition of the telegraph would 
be an advantage when the traffic is such that trains are 
obliged to follow each other with a ticket; does not con- 


’ sider the telegraph system alone as safe as the staff and 


ticket system. In working a long single line would con- 
tinue the staff system and provide the telegraph in addi- 
tion. Explains the staff and ticket system, 33,066-76, 
33,084-113. The telegraph system on single lines 
compared with the block system, 32,077-33,083, 33,117— 
130. Alludes to the difficulty experienced in procuring 
competent signalmen, 33,114-115. The occupation 
of signalmen unpopular with young men, 33,131-132. 
States that the block system and the interlocking ar- 
rangements which were invented 10 years ago have been 


materially altered and improved ; only within two or three 


years that there has been an efficient interlocking appara- 
tus, 33,134-136. Where there are four lines of rails the 
signalman may possibly have six trains to bear on his 
mind at one time; in all boxes near London there is a 
repeating semaphore, 33,137-142. Advanced signals not 
considered necessary at intermediate boxes where there 
are four lines of rails, 33,143-144. Accidents to men in 
fog signalling, believes that in constructing further lines 
there would be no difficulty in providing more standing 
room, 33,145-151. Gives his experience of the cord 
communication ; can be depended upon with a train of 12 
carriages, 33,155-168, 33,172-176. Has been experi- 
menting in the direction of an electric communication ; 
states difficulties, 33,168-171. A communication with the 
guard ought to be given to the public; does not approve 
of passengers communicating with the driver, 33,176- 
180. Objects strongly to the continental practice of 
guards moving along the train; gives reasons, 33,181— 
188. Is of opinion that the Board of Trade returns 
giving number of goods guards and shunters who have 
been killed and injured are based upon error; gives 
reasons, 33,189-190.. Can make no suggestion to di- 
minish the large number of accidents, they appear to be 
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OAKLEY, Mr. H.—cont. 


inseparable from the dangerous work of a goods yard, 
33,191. The use of the bar for disconnecting waggons 
gradually becoming more prevalent, 33,192. The men 
are cautioned not to-do anything recklessly ; they are not 
cautioned not to go in between the trucks to couple or 
uncouple them in motion; it is done every day openly in 
the yard, 23,193-195. States that there is a rule against 
fly-shunting, but it is practised still everywhere; con- 
siders that it cannot be prevented without dismissing 
every other man in the yard; discussion thereon, 33,196- 
215. Does not know of any precaution that has not 
already been taken either in the way of machinery, or of 
accommodation for the protection of the men, 33,216. A 
large amount of shunting, especially in the coal traffic, 
results from the varied ownership of the waggons. ‘The 
question of the companies becoming the owners of all 
the goods stock isa very large one, and would involve 
the concurrgnce of all the companies, but it woald have 
many advantages, 33,218-230. The statutory power of 
sending private waggons over the line would have to be 
cancelled by law, 33,231—232. Discussion on points of 
difficulty which might arise, 33,234-247.. The practical 
inconvenience in the working of the present system is not 
such as to justify exclusive legislation for it, 33,248- 
254. Private waggons an obstacle in the way of a 
general introduction of a safety coupling, 33,255. Can 
he rejected for anything that would affect the safety of 
the travelling, 33,258-260. Carry heavier loads than 
company’s waggons, and are worked longer; states 
principal accidents that happen to private waggons, 
33,263-272. Gives a list of the joint stations on the 
Great Northern Railway; states that all joint station 
questions occupy a longer time in settlement than where 
a station belongs to one company; mentions Leeds and 
Halifax as instances, 33,273-284, 33,348-349. <A great 
difficulty is that the interests of the companies using 
joint stations are never exactly equal, the improvement 
in the station accommodation tends therefore more to the 
advantage of one company than to that of the other, 
although both pay for it on equal terms, 33,285. Does 
not think there would necessarily be any inconvenience 
or hardship in enforcing the extension of accommodation 
as a condition of allowing a new line ‘to use an existing 
station; discussion consequent thereupon, 33,298-309. 
A great evil in joint ownership is the long time that 
elapses in getting anything done, 33,314. Expresses his 
views and gives his experience as to tenancy of stations, 
33,307-308, 33,310-327. Would prefer on the whole a 
joint ownership rather than a tenancy arrangement; states 

is reasons, 33,328-343. Considers that joint ownership 
affords the greater security to the public in the way of 
getting accommodation equal to the wants of the traffic, 
33,344-347. In the case of Bradford station, both com- 
panies are agreed as to the necessity of enlarging it; the 
reason forthe delay in so doing the enormous expense it 
would entail, something between 300,000/. and 500,000Z. ; 
does not consider there is any question of danger, but 
there is certainly a large amount of discomfort, 33,351- 
866. Discussion as.to the possibility of obviating the 
delays which occur in providing increased accommoda- 
tion at joint stations, 33,369-330. Admits that there 
are grave evils connected with joint stations, but cannot 
suggest any remedy for them, 33,381-382. Is of opinion 
that if the Board of Trade obtained powers to interpose 
in the management of a railway they would get them- 
selves into a difficulty, and get the railway companies 


out of one, 33,385.--Discusses. the present powers of the | 


Board of Trade, 33,387-399. Thinks it would be ob- 
jectionable to give the Board of ''rade power to require a 


railway company to do any specific thing, but has no” 


objection to the powers of supervision and remonstrance 
which they already possess, 33,400-407. The Board of 
Trade have a strong moral power, which is most effectual 
on railway companies, 33,408. Discussion as to the ad- 
visability of making it a part of the inspecting officers’ 
duty to report to the railway company anything they 
thought might lead to accident, and to make recommen- 
dations, 33,414-428. ‘The Great Northern are adopting 
the continuous footboard for ali carriages that are being 
rebuilt or altered, 33,431-432, 33,436. Considers that 
the real cause of these accidents of falling between the 
carriage and platform is the impetuosity of the public in 
either getting in or out of the carriages while in motion, 
33,435. Has not considered any plan for preventing them 
falling between the carriages, a small net would prevent 
them, 33,433-434, 33,437-438. Is strongly of opinion 
that if a railway cannot be worked safely without punc- 
tuality, it is not in a state to be worked at all, 33,439- 
440, . Referring to the evidence of guards and drivers, 
who complain that when trains are late it is a source of 


OAKLEY, Mr. H.—cont. 


uneasiness to them from the additional risk they incur, 
states that it only involves great carefulness; unpunc- 
tuality throws no additional strain onasignalman. In the 
case of a junction it might affect the signalman to a slight 
degree, 33,441-443. Admits that want of punctuality, 
combined with ineffective working arrangements, would 
promote accidents, and the ineffective arrangements 
might exist with punctuality without accident, 33,446- 
451. A compulsory alteration of the time tables would 
not be an effectual remedy, 33,452. 


Further Examination, 


Explains the constitution and the objects of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Clearing House, which has been 
considering the adaptation of the signal rules, so as to 
produce a uniform code, 33,453-467, 33,524-534. A 
committee was appointed three or four years ago to con- 
sider the best form of draw-bar hook, 33,471-472. Pri- 
vate waggons cannot be rejected by companies if they are 
safe to run, although the coupling might not be con- 
venient in working, but if unsafe they would be re- 
jected, 33,473-484, 33,510-514. Discusses whether the 
committee should have power to enforce such regulations 
as they may think proper or necessary, uniformity in the 
pattern of couplings instanced, 35,485-493, 33,507-516. 
As to the coupling bar, 33,500-506. The mineral traffic 
always subordinate to every other traffic, it generally runs 
in the night, there is no difficulty in working minerals, 
33,544-545, States the expense per mile of passenger, 
goods, and mineral traffic, 33,547-549. Number of pas- 
sengers carried, and maximum number of carriages 
allowed in excursion trains, 33,550-551. The ‘rules 
drawn up by the Clearing Houge committee would not 
be sent to the Board ot Trade unless they were asked 
for, 33,552-554, 


OWEN, W. L., Asststanr ENGINEER, Great WEsT- 
ERN Railway : 


Describes the nature of the intended alterations at 
Cardiff Station, 33,557-562. In the opinion of his direc- 
tors high platforms are safer than low platforms for pas- 
sengers entering or alighting from carriages, and-they 
have adopted high platforms universally in all the new 
stations, 33,563-566. Refers to continuous footboards, 
33,567-574. The gradient in this district, 1 in 45; these 
steep gradients are not furnished with catch points; rea- 
sons stated, 33,578-582. ‘The plans for the new station 
are now settled and will soon be put before the con- 
tractors, 33,583-585. Is of opinion that the goods sidings 
are at present sufficient, 33,592. Explains that there are 
sidings over the line, connected with the main line at 
two or three different points 33,593-596. 


PARK, JOHN C., CarriacEe 
Nortru Lonpon Raitway: 


Personal, 13,811-812. The North London Railway 
have constructed break-work for nine trains of 12 car- 
riages each, the Clarke break and the guard’s hand 
break; fexplains method of applying this break-power, 
13,813-829. Hands in to the Commission a comparative 
statement of cost, weight, and mileage of old and new 
systems of break work, 13,830-831. .'The break so 
arranged that both driver and guard can apply it, the 
rule is, however, that the engine-driver shall not apply 
the break unless he sees danger, 13,832-836. Very few 
cases of fractured couplings on this railway, 13,837-840. 
Examination continued. See Potter, Thomas. 


SUPERINTENDENT, 


PARKER, GEORGE, Sration-Mastrr, CAMDEN Town, 
NortuH Lonpon : 


States the extent of his service in railway work, 6548-53, 
Gives particulars of the traffic at Camden Town, amount- 
ing to 200 trains each way daily, 6554-65. Describes the 
station, which is a junction and has four lines, 6566-73. 
he trains are very regular, except only the London and 
North-western goods trains up. ‘The North London has 
very little goods traffic, 6574-77.’ The signals are very 
effective ; has never found any defect in them or any 
complaint of them, 6578-79. Drivers have occasional] 
overrun the signals, but through their own fault. ‘The 
locking apparatus has been in use for 15 or 16 years, 
6580-89. ‘The drivers are very careful; excessively so, 
in a fog, at times. Only one accident has occurred since 
1871, 6590-94. here is no refreshment room, 6595, 
6642. Knumerates the staff employed; about 19 or 20 
men. ‘They are very steady and seldom punished, the 
number of fines imposed being from 11 to 18 a year. The 
offences were cases of disobedience, never drunkenness, 
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PARKER, G.—cont. ~ - 


6596-6607, 6644. Drunken passengers give trouble at 
times, 6606, 6676-78. The North London trains have 
Clark’s break principally. Not a continuous break 
through, but one at each end: They work well, though 
hard to put on in wet weather. The highest speed of 


non-stopping trains is 25 to 30 miles, and these could be . 


checked short of the signal, 6608-20. Describes his 
usual course of duty, and the hours kept by himself and 
the rest of the staff, 6626-40. The men do not think 
the hours too long, but they complain of the Sunday 
work. The Sunday passenger traffic is larger than 
that of weekdays, but the work is lighter, and the 
porters get every fourth Sunday free. ‘Their wages are 
Ss. a week, and overtime is paid for at the rate of 3s. a 
day, but extra work is very seldom’ required, 6645-62. 
The signalmen are a separate staff. They areovery 
efficient, and irregularities among them are extremely 
yare. They work eight hours. Any sudden illness 
or death would be discovered by the signal standing 
at ‘‘danger,” 6663-69. Discipline is easily preserved. 
Nearly the whole staff has’ been changed in his time by 
promotion, &c., but only one or two men have been dis- 
missed, 6670-74. Produces his book of rules, and refers 
to the rule and the practice about platelayers using a 
lorry, 6679-85. Use, consumption, and supply of deto- 
nators, 6686-92 There is no shunting at Camden Town, 
6693-94. Signalmen smoke, though it is contrary to 
rule; and also engine-drivers, for whom it is apparently 
allowed, 6695-6702. 


PAYNE, Mr. WM. L., Trarric’ Manacrr, DuBLIN, 
WickLow, AND Wexrorp Ratmway ComMPAny. 


” 

Hours of signalmen, 35,680-685, 35,750-751. Punc- 
tuality of trains, 35,686-699. Describes the-line, and 
the working of the staff system on that part of it which 
is single, 35,700-726. The mineral tratlic has ceased, 
35,727-728. Fly shunting is prevented, 35,729-736. 
Refers to the quality of the servants; drunkenness; re- 
freshment rooms, &c., 35,737—749. Mentions the Bag- 
nalstown and Wexford Railway,. 35,750-759. 


PEACH, JOHN, Srarion-Master, GREAT WESTERN 
Raitway, ReaDING: 


Mentions the extent of his experience as a. station- 
master, 5991-99. Twenty-two engines stand at Reading, 
which is a one-sided station. Nearly all trains stop 
there, and there is a junction with the Basingstoke 
branch and the South Eastern Railway, the latter being 
used for goods and troop trains, 6002-10. ‘The. line is 
worked on the block system, specifies the nearest blocks 
6011-14. Describes the station as to its capacity for the 
traffic, 6015-22. Describes the position of the signals, 
which are now as complete as possible, and at a sufficient 
distance. Has no complaints of them, and cases of 
overrunning are extremely rare, 6023-44. Enumerates 
the staff at Reading, 6045-54. They are exceptionally 
efficient and amenable, and punishments are seldom 
needed, 6055-62. They are seldom guilty of drunken- 
ness, but cases occur even among signalmen, of which he 
gives instances, and states how they are dealt with, 
6063-79. Mentions the rules and practice relative to the 
use of the refreshment room by the staff, 6080-99. 
There are public-houses near, but the chief danger is 
“treating ’’ by the lower classes of passengers who carry 
liquor, 6100-8. Enters further on the same subject’; the 
retreshment rooms are entirely under the control of the 
station-master. ‘Thinks a refreshment) room necessary 
for the public, and repeats that “treating ” by passengers 
is the chief danger to railway servants, who, as a class, 
are remarkably temperate, 6112-36. Drunkenness among 
drivers very rare; cites cases, 6137-45. Drunkenness 
among passengers, and how dealt with, 6146-56. Irre- 
gularity of trains. Sufficient margin of time is not allowed 
for contingencies. ‘The causes of irregularity are twofold, 
slow travelling from the fault of the engine, owing. per- 
haps to the state of the weather, and station delays, 
which generally are caused by luggage, 6157-77. The 
amount of luggage carried by passengers is steadily in- 
ereasing. Excess is charged, but not so strictly as on 
other lines. Commercial travellers carry heavy luggage, 
which is booked at a special rate specified. Explains 
the practice respecting excess luggage, 6178-6218. 
Carry a great many cattle, 6219-20. Accidents would 
not be fewer if the weight of trains were reduced; but if 
the speed were less it would make a difference, 6222-23. 
Recurs to the amount of regularity practically attained 
at Reading, citing exceptional instances, and referring 
to the week for which returns were furnished, 6224-54. 


16 PEACH, J.—cont. ; 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS COMMISSION ¢ 


Deals with the shunting of trains. Atte in is directed when 
to shunt, and the station .is. not advised, which would 
be unnecessary with the block system. Refers to the case 


mentioned by Mr. Hart (5671), 6255-80. Drivers and - 


signalmen may smoke, 6281-84. Refers to a collision 
near Reading on 5th September 1871, and another on 
20th July 1872, the first bya mistake of the shunter, the 
second by the fault of a driver, 6285-92. Accidents to 
shunters, 6296-6301. Accidents in coupling carriages and 
waggons, Most casualties occur in this. work, owing to 
the carelessness of the men., Describes how the duty 
is performed. Cannot. suggest any improved method, 
6302-30. The station room is ample, 6331. , Accidents 
to passengers frequently occur through. carelessness. in 
leaving the train. Describes, the present footboards, and 


_ discusses the advantage of continuous steps, 633)-41.. 
PEARSON, JAMES, Locomotive SUPERINTENDENT, 


BristoL AND, ExeTER RatLwAay: | * 

States the hours and duty of enginemen, 34,679-681. 
Produces the company’s regulations as to the pay and 
hours of duty, 34,682.. Has held his present position 
33 years, and his experience is that..enginemen com- 
plain of not getting their fair share of overtime; is of 
opinion that arrangements. can be made on all rail- 
ways to avoid any great excess in the hours of labour, 
34,683-687. The company’s servants are strictly pro- 
hibited from entering the refreshment rooms. The 
penalty for drunkenness. is instant dismissal, but there 
has not been a case for. many years, .34,688-693. Does 
not remember a. single instance of a man complaining of 
being over-worked, or of being unable to do his duty 
efficiently on account of fatigue;.34,695-696.. Considers 
it a very important,element of safety that the engine- 
driver should know the road over which he has to travel ; 
a stranger to the road is never sent with a train, 34,697- 
701. Explains the system of promotion, whereby cleaners 
rise to be firemen and drivers; refers. to branch, trains 
where the service requires that engines should be running 
each day for 14 or 15 hours, 34,702-705. Has had no 
complaints from drivers as to the great increase in the 
number of signals; has, had. representations made. by 
them as to defects in signals, 34,706-708. Attaches 
little importance to the green ‘‘ caution ”’ signal, 34,709- 
718, States that there is little difference in the breaks 
now compared with what. they were 20 years ago, the 
rule is one break to every five carriages, 34,/2i-726. 
Particulars regarding breaks on engines, 34,730-735. 
As to gradients and curves, 34,719, 34,727-729. All 
the branch lines. of this company are single with the 
exception of the Weston branch ; the longest single line 
is the: Devon and Somerset, 43 miles, worked on the 
train staff system, 34,736-743. 


POPE, GEORGE, SIGNALMAN, SLOUGH: 


Personal, 4397-4402. Describes his duties, 4403-12. 
The distant signals are both, a mile distant; both are 
worked from witness’s: box, 4414-20. . Enumerates the 
staff appointed to work the box, and describes their 
duties, 4423-28. . Refers to casualties that have occurred 
at Slough, mentioning cases where drivers have passed 
the signals when at danger and caused a collision, 4431- 
36, 4443-44, 4483-84, 4536-40. The working of the 
levers upon the distant signals is satisfactory, 4437-38, 
4440. Does not find the eight hours’ duty too much ; 
can keep up his attention well for that time, -but 12 hours 
was too. long, 4462-71. . In case of sickness of one of 
the men, the other two would have to take 12 hours’ 
duty, and share his pay between’ them, 4472-80. One 
Sunday in three they are off duty, the other two Sundays 
they work 12 hours each, 4481-82. Has had. to report 
drivers. for overrunning signals, their excuse generally 
being the slippery state of the rails, 4485-88, 4496-97, 
4541-43... Describes the. traffic at Slough station, 4498— 
500. .The rule that the. goods trains shall be in the 
siding ten minutes before the express train is due is 
understood to mean due by telegraph warning and not by 
time-table ; this rule cannot be strictly adhered to without 
great delay, 4501-16. With regard. to the starting of 
trains witness refers to a case of an express train running 
into a goods train, 4517-24. Refers to shunting across 
the line within five minutes of the time specified in the 
rule, 4525-35. ‘ 


POTTER, THOMAS, FormMAN, Norru Lonpon Rait- 


WAY: 
With Mr. J. C. PARK (examination continued). 
Mr. Potter has been foreman in the rallies shops 12 
years, 13,842-843, The operation, of the Clarke break 
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POTTER, T.—cont. oat 


fully described, 13,845-13,909, 13,938-944, 13,986-994. 
States that with this break a train travelling at the rate 
of 28 miles.an hour can be stopped in 340 feet ; by apply- 
ing both breaks can be stopped in 200 feet, 13,910-917. 
Difficulty in applying Clarke’s break on a long line, 
13,925-937, 13,997-999. Gives results of experiments 
made to test this break, 13,947-959. Particulars as to the 
chain, 13,962-974. The Clarke’s break is composed of 199 
pieces to each carriage ; does not think that the number 
of pieces endangers the break; firmly believes that this 
break is reduced to its simplest form, 13,976-981. States 
his objection to Fay’s break, 14,002-6. States the pre- 
cautions taken daily to see that all the gear is in working 


order, 14,013-14. _ 


RAMAGE, JOHN, Cuter YarpsmMan, GREENOCK : 


R 


_ Refers to certain accidents to breaksmen whilst un- 
coupling, 24,675-682. The use of the stick for uncoupling 
unknown, 24,683-684, 24,735-738. ,The men are fre- 
quently cautioned against uncoupling while the train is in 
motion, but that it would greatly delay the work, which 
could not be.carried on so satisfactorily, if they did not do 
so, 24,685-697, 24,717-718, 24,722-732. Very few cases 
of accidents happen to men whilst working at the cranes, 
24,698-705. Sends out on an average 200 waggons in 
a day, 24,708-709, About the same number are loaded 
inwards, with his present staff and accommodation, he 
could work another 25 waggons, 24,719-721. 


ANOE, MICHAEL, Conpucror, SourH-sastERN 
RAILWAY: 


Is conductor of the Paris train, the route taken is by 
way of Folkestone: and Boulogne, 28,736-737. ‘The 
principal cause of delays with trains is caused by lug- 
gage and the channel passage, 28,745-752. On the 
French road the line’is kept generally clear for this 
train, 28,760-761. The highest speed ‘on the French side 
is run between Amiens and Creil, 55) miles an: hour, 
22,764.' ‘The ‘French line is not in such good condition 
as that of the South - eastern Railway, 28,766—767. 
Describes the break. power ‘applied to the trains, 
28,768-775, 28,801-806, 28,862-865. . When the French 
guard is patrolling along the train» to, attend to the 
tickets, witness works the breaks; witness expresses his 
disapproval. of this system, 25,781-798.. Treats of level 
crossings, 28,813-815:. The break . power . available, 
28,818-824. English and. French carriages compared, 
28,825-828, 28,851-852. The passengers: are packed 
very closely on the French. line, 28,859-860. Details of 
the journey from London to. Folkestone, 28,839-846. 
Refers to the guards’ vans and the observatories, 28,866— 
871; to couplings breakings; to carriages having been 
taken out of trains on account of hot boxes and defective 
wheels, 28,877-881. 


RAVENHILL, W. W., LreGan AssEssor, BoarD oF 


TRADE Socar otter 


Has beenemployed as legal assessor for three years, 
and assisted in the conduct of nearly all inquiries ‘under 
the Act of 1871; 29,264-272. Was appointed additional 
assessor under clause 8 of the Act of 1871, 29,275; has 
assisted at several inquests, 29,273-274. » Describes 
the course of the inquriy in» the . Wigan: case: 
discussion as’ to’ the legality of this mode of. con- 
ducting an inquest, 29,276-291. Refers to the triple 
inquiries in the cases.of. the Wigan and Shipton acci- 
dents; which witness thinks is not desirable for the 
purposes of ascertaining the truth, 29,294-310.. Is of 
opinion thatthe formal inquiry should take: place as 
near the scene of accident as possible, 29,311-313. 
Witness suggests that in all cases where the Board of 
Trade have, under the Act, ordered a formal, investiga- 
tion, the coroner’s inquest should be confined to finding 
the fact of death only, 29,317-327, 29,529, 29,389-403, 
29,416-418, 29,593-610. Refers tothe Shipton accident, 
the formal inquiry into which was protracted; is of opinion 
that these inquiries should not be protracted beyond the 
time which is ‘required for ascertaining ‘the circum- 
stances and the causes of the accident, 29,330-335. 
The examination of persons in the nature of experts 
at these inquiries is undesirable, 29,336-340, 29,404. 
The inspector.who holds the inquiry and reports upon 
it is liable to bé called as a witness at the inquest, 
29,340-344, Discussion as to the legal powers and 
status of the assessor, 29;345-369, 29,582. Refers again 
to the objection against coroners’ inquests, because they 
necessarily Tateothtes experts into these cases, 29,374— 
388. Cites instances where there have been conflicting 
decisions between the Board of Trade and the coroner, 


RAVENHILL, W. W.—cont. 


29,411-415. The question to what class of persons the 
term “experts”? can be applied considered, 29,419-424, 
There has been great difficulty at times in ascertaining 
the actual facts as to the injury to the line and the 
position of the fragments after the accident, the Wigan and 
Shipton accidents specially mentioned in this respect, 
29,425-433. Suggests that an officer of the com- 
pany might directly after an accident has occurred be 
told off to take a record of the marks; discussion as 
to the feasibility and practicability of this suggestion, 
29,434482. Witness again speaks of the importance 
of the inquiry taking place as quickly as possible after 
the accident has happened. Inquiries referred to when 
along time had elapsed, attributed partly to the fact of 
there being only four inspectors connected with the 
Board of Trade, 29,483-490. Recurring to the question 
of reducing the inquiry to one instead of haying a 
double inquiry, witness suggeststhat if itis still thought 
desirable that there should be a coroner’s inquest and a 
coroner’s jury, the coroner might be fwnctus officio, and a 
barrister might be appointed to sit in his court with an 
inspector, 29,491494. States that there are at present two 
systems of courts; one in case death occurs, and one in 
case there is no death,—in the first, there may be the fol- 
lowing tribunals: namely, a coroner’s inquest according 
to the crdinary course of common law, a coroner’s inquest 
with an assessor who is to be a lawyer, and a coroner’s 
inquest with an assessor not a lawyer, but a skilled per- 
son; also an inquiry by the inspector of the Board of 
Trade, 29,496-498. Discussion as to the constitution of 
the formal inquiry, 29,498-534, 29,585-595, 29,611-613. 
The Court of Admiralty contrasted with Board of Trade 
inquiry, 29,532-554, States that the evidence taken 
before an inspector is not taken upon oath; the inspec- 
tor’s report when brought before any other tribunal is no 
evidence at all, and can only be of use if it is supported 
by sworn evidence. ‘The inspector may give evidence upon 
oath that such report is his opinion; that opinion hay- 
ing been formed upon unsworn evidence. Discussion as 
to’ whether the Act of 1871 gives? power to inspectors 
to examine on oath; 29,555-566.. Is decidedly of opinion 
that the inspectors of the Board of Trade are the best 
qualified persons to give a fair judgment in cases of rail- 
way accidents, 29,577-581. 


REID, ROBERT, Insegecror or SIGNALMEN, CALE- 


DONIAN RAILWAY: 


States the district over which he is an inspector, 
23,202-206. A portion of the lines only worked on the 
absolute block ‘system, 23,207-210. States his ex- 
perience of railway work and his ordinary round of duty, 
23,211-222. Has never in his experience as inspector 
found a signalman asleep in his cabin, 23,223-226. 
Refers to a case where drink was taken into cabins at 
Shield Muir by some ironworkers in the neighbourhood ; 
the signalmen were punished, 23,227-234. Before a 
man is appointed to a signal-box he must have the 
requisite training, 23,235-245. 'There are three men in 
one box; no difficulny experienced in getting the men 
to be punctual in relieving one another; there is a 
book for them to sign upon going on and off duty, 23,247- 
249. Explains as to the change of shifts once a fort- 
night; at those times the men have one! or two hours 
extra duty, 23,252-258. The signal-boxes are closed 
on Sundays till about 9 p.m., when the limited mail 
passes, 23,259-262. Very little to complain of with 
regard to defects in the working of signals; occasionally 
the weather affects the wires connected with the distant 
signals, ‘23,263-265. Refers to overrunning of signals, 
ibis a rare occurrence, 23,266-270-304. Reports received 
from engine-drivers of signals not being properly worked, 
and of detention, 23,271-273. Discusses the lock 
system ; considers that in’ his district the block lengths 
are too short; explains the arrangement made to obviate 
titis defect, 23,274-287. Additional break power is 
required for fast trains; would place it in the hands of 
the driver, and keep it in reserve, 23,289-295. Refers 
to the number of cases reported of pomts not being 
properly shifted; states that these occur in shunting 
operations, 23,297-303. Gives his experience regarding 
points worked: with long connecting rods, facing points, 
23,309-322.) 


RICH, Cou., an Inspecrine Orricrr or THE Boarp 


or TRADE: 

States what he ‘considers to be the principal causes of 
ryailway accidents under three main heads, 1587, An addi- 
tional cause being the enormous excursion traffic which 
is put upon already overcrowded lines, thereby causing 
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RICH, Cou.—cont. 


the derangement of the whole of the regular traffic, 1587- 
88, 1936-50. Does not class imperfection of material or 
rolling stock as a principal cause of accidents, the stock 
and permanent way being, as a rule, very good, 1589-90. 
Witness subdivides his first head, want of discipline, 
into (a) shunting across running lines, the company’s 
rules concerning which are not enforced, 1591-1608; 
(b) overrunning signals, 1609-12, 1642-44, 1675-79 ; 
(c) engine-drivers and firemen not knowing their duty, 
and guards not going back to protect their train, 1613-28 ; 
(d) intoxication on part of railway servants, 1629-06, 
1639-42 ; (e) station-masters not possessing adequate 
authority.in their stations, 1637-38, 1653-67; explains 
the relative responsibility of guards and engine-drivers 
with regard to their train, is not of opinion that the 
rules require modification, 1646-52; (f) the lax manner 
in which the rules are obeyed by the company’s servants, 
1682-85. Under the second head, want of personal re- 
sponsibility, witness cites instances of same, and explains 
what he means by personal responsibility, 1686-1718, 
1763-78, 2035-37. Alludes to the overloading of engines, 
1715-21, 1731-45. Cites instance of 144 waggons in a 
train that was run over a line with steep inclines, and is of 
opinion that the man who sent out that train ought to be 
held criminally responsible for it, 1710-12; the working 
of mineral trains, 1723-30. Considers the use of two 

- engines to a train a source of danger, and cites instances, 
1749-55, 1762, 1779-1843. Gives his opinion as to the 
present state of the signal arrangements and the capacity 
of the signalmen to properly work them; considers that 
there is no advantage in advance signals except to save a 
signal station, and recommends a compulsory register 
to be kept by every signalman, 1844-65; hours on duty 
of signalmen, 1870-95. Powers of inspecting officers 
sufficient, but they have not always been enforced ; cites 
instances, 1896-1907. Powers ‘as regards inquiries into 
accidents, 1908-13. Witness states that there is little 
or no difference between railway. companies and inspect- 
ing officers as to cause of accidents, 1914-16. Refers to 
bridges which require careful watching, 1917-22; over- 
crowded lines, 1923-35. Is of opinion that if com- 
panies were bound to keep their time it would check 
a vast number of irregularities, 1950-56; that the 
prevention of accidents_is to a great extent a mere 
matter of expense, 1957; that continuous footboards are 
very desirable, and their adoption only a matter of 
expense, 1960-69; that there should be a uniformity in 
the code of signals of different companies, 1970-77. 
Considers that tly-shunting is a most dangerous practice, 
and should be absolutely prohibited, 1978-80. Is not 
of opinion that there are special causes of risk to railway 
servants beyond those incurred in fly-shunting and run- 
ning along trains to put down breaks, 1982-3, Under 
third héad, want of punctuality, witness is of opinion 
that trains which are habitually late should be obliged 
to reduce their speed; isaware that most companies are 
anxious to reduce their speed, but being a questicn of 
competition, 1s cannot be done unless all agree, 1984, 
2027-28. Suggests modes by which companies should be 
compelled to keep to their time-tables within five 
minutes, 1984-97, 2013-20, 2032-34. Is strongly of 
opinion that time is the key of the whole position, 1997. 
Discussion as to the working of the block system, 1998- 
2008. Attributes the constant unpunctuality of trains 
to the great want of engine-power and discipline, 201]— 
12, Sees'no reason why a driver should not keep his 
time in a fog, 2021-24. 


ROBB, JOHN H., SupERINTENDENT, CowLAIRSs: 


Enumerates the staff, 23,677-680. The hours and 
hahits of the signalmen, 23,681-69. Explains as to the 
arrangements made for their relief, 23,692-698. The 
line is closed on Sunday from 11 a.m. until 5 p.m., 
25,699-703. Gives particulars as to the management of 
the points at the sidings, 23,704-713 ; also as to casualties 
occurring to ‘servants at the station and over the line, 
23,714-725 ; also with regard to luggage; states that last 
year, on account of the great increase, the excess 
luggage was charged so heavily that passengers sent it 
by steamer, 23,726-736. Considers that this’ excess 
of luggage was the principal cause of delays of trains, 

. 23,731. he trains are now keeping time, 23,740-741, 
23,781-784 ; guards have been kept out in times of snow 
and fog as many as 20 hours, but generally speaking they 
are 12 hours out and 12 hours in. Has never known a 
case of a man being so much exhausted as to be unfit 
to bring in his train, 23,742-749. Drunkenness is rare 
among the men; penalty, instant dismissal, 23,750-772. 
Wages of guards; the goods and mineral guards are 
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ROBB J. H.—cont. 


worked harder than passenger guards, 23,778-780. Wit- 
ness produces the pay-sheets, and points ‘out number of 
hours worked by different guards, 23,785-802. 


ROBERTS, Mr. JOHN, Sratrion-master ar Hup- 
DERSFIELD: 


In_the joint service of the London and North-western 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire ,15,879. States number 
of trains passing through station during the 24 hours, 
15,880. A large quantity of goods traffic originates 
at this station, on the average about 200 waggons 
are dealt with daily, 15,881-885. There are no loop 
sidings at this station; in shunting the goods trains 
the main lines have to be fouled; no accident has 
occurred from this cause during the 33 years witness 
has been station-master, 15,889-892, 15,914. Refers 
to mishaps that have occurred, 15,893-906. Gives 
particulars respecting the station, 15,901-902. Com- 
plains of the inefficiency of the .accommodation at the 
station, “frightfully cramped for room” both for. pas- 
sengers and goods, 15,907-908. The goods traffic has 
increased greatly of late years, 15,909-912. _ Hud- 
dersfield, a one-sided station, all trains coming in 
and out of station on both ways cross each other’s 
lines, 15,913. The difficulties in the way of increasing 
the accommodation at the station considered, 15,915-922, 
15,926-930. Explains mode of dealing with the traffic 
coming into the station, which cannot be accommodated 
there, 15,931-935. Considers that during the months 
of November and December there is great risk in work- 
ing the trains, 15,935-939. From the station level ap 
to Marsden the’ gradient is lin.100; refers to the case 
of a goods train running back down the incline through 
the station at the rate of 45 miles an hour, 15,940-946, 
15,952-954. No safety points or self-acting point as 
Huddersfield, 15,955-956, 15,969-973. Describes the 
signal denoting a runaway train, 15,960-966. Refers 
to the case of a waggon running away out of a siding 
from the goods yard, owing to the pointsman forgetting 
to reverse his points, 15,967-973. Believes that the 
increase of wages and reduction of hours have made 
the pointsmen more attentive, 15,976-977. Complains 


that it is difficult to get efficient porters at the wages which | 


are paid to them, 15,978-983. No accident has occurred 
through their inefficiency, but many failures of duty ; 
discipline cannot be forced up6n them because they do 
not sufficiently value their position, 15,994-16,001, 
16,022-23. Porters, their hours on duty, their wages 
compared with the rate of wages in the neighbourhood ; 
gratuities received from passengers, appointment, and 
promotion, 16,002, 16,021, 16,048, 16,110. Inefficiency 
of porters interfering with the punctuality of the trains, 


16,024-35. Refers to commercial travellers’ luggage,: 


its weight. and bulk; special rates for same, 16,036- 
47. The rule forbidding shunting on the main line 
within 10 minutes of a passenger train being due 
cannot be carried out, the whole, traffic would be at 
once in a dead lock if it were; the tunnel is blocked 
while the shunting operation is performed, and there is 
no danger unless the pointsman make a mistake, 16,111- 
128. ‘Time allowed to work the passenger trains in the 
station two minutes, which is very rarely exceeded ; the 
trains, however, are often delayed outside 15 or 20 
minutes in consequence of other trains being in the 
station with only one platform, 16,129-139.. The repairs 
to the permanent way within the limits of the station are 
executed by the London and North-western Railway ; 


condition of the cross-over, 16,140-145, | Refers to . 


various cases of penalties imposed on servants, 16,146- 
165. 


ROBERTSON, ALEX., Goops SvuPERINTENDENT, 
Norru British Ramway: ‘ 


Personal, 23,803-809. Enumerates the staff at the 
station, 23,812-818. States particulars with regard to 
casualties, 23,820-828. The station is worked by means 
of hand cranes; has had no accidents from cranes 
during tne year 1874, 23,829-833. States course of duty 
in the sheds, 23,839-849, 23,859-866. Explains system 
of overtime ; does not find that this system causes any 
tendency to prolong the wotk, 23,850-855. Gives par- 
ticulars with regard to the insurance society in connexion 
with the company, 23,867-876. Hands in a summary 
of all the pay sheets for the last twelve months, showing 
the actual hours worked by the men; gives explanation 
as regards extra time, 23,877, 23,906. Refers to the 
case of a man being dismissed for being drunk and dis- 
orderly, and causing an accident, 23,907-911. There 
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ROBERTSON, A.—cont. 


is a doctor, living close to the station, to whom all cases 
of accidents are sent; his charges would be paid by the 
men, and the money recovered through the insurance 
society. This society registers every case of accident, 
23,912-920, 23,929-930. Explains as to the security 
taken that the men understand their duties and are con- 
versant with the company’s rules, 23,921-928, 23,931-935, 
23,949-953. Boys are only taken on as apprentice clerks ; 
never for manual labour, 23,937. Has always a large 
supply of fog signals and port-fires, the latter very rarely 
used, 23,938-948. 


ROBISON, ADAM, STaTIon-MAstER, Morprru: 


States his experience of railway work, 19,643-648, 
Enumerates the staff employed at Morpeth station, 
19,649-650. Morpeth station a junction with the North 
British Railway, 19,654-657. Refers to a collision 
between a goods and mineral train last{spring, 19,658-661. 
The signals are controlled from the station cabin, two 
men employed with 12 hours’ duty each; explains sys- 
tems of relief and inspection, 19,662-695, 19,705. Is 
glad to say that there is no refreshment room at Mor- 
peth; objects to them, and give reasons, 19,700-703. 
The telegraph clerks are worked eight hours, witness 
is informed that they do not take their necessary rest 
when off duty; states the course of instruction they 
undergo, 19,705-722. Refers to cases of neglect; since 
the eight hours’ shift has come into operation has had 
no complaint or difficulty of any kind with them, 19,723- 
732. Compares the wages paid to porters with. those 
received by labouring men in the neighbourhood ; has 
experienced difficulty in getting men, 19,733-751. Has 
never had occasion to send a porter out either as guard 
or assistant guard ‘with special trains, 19,752. In wit- 
ness’s experience the chief cause of delay with passenger 
trains is due to the interlocking of the points and sig- 
nals, which delays the shunting operations, 19,754—-755, 
19,999-20,002. Refers to the detention of trains at 
roadside stations; states time allowed for trains at Mor- 
peth, 19,756-764. Considers this time sufficient except at 
certain seasons, holidays, &c., 19,940-947. Considers that 
the luggage taken by families has increased within the 
last 8 or 10 years fully six-fold, both in weight 
and bulk, 19,765-766. Alludes to the luggage carried 
by commercial travellers, also to an excess of luggage 
carried by passengers which is not strictly personal lug- 
gage, such as articles of furniture, and to the mode of 
charging same, &c, 19,769-795, 19,971-986. States the 
extent of his jurisdiction over the signals, his inspection 
of the signal boxes; has never found any of the signal- 
men unfit for duty from drink or fatigue, 19,797-813. 
The practice of passengers treating railway servants has 
not come under witness’s notice, 19,815-822. Refers to 
drunkenness among the porters and the passengers, 
pitmen especially, 19,823-854, 19,858-861. States hours 
of duty of the men employed at the station, 19,855-857. 
Has had not one of the staff injured during the four 
years he has been at Morpeth; there has been one fatal 
case of a fireman, 19,862-867. Particulars as to the 
goods traffic at Morpeth, 19,873-881. Only one case of 
a fine being imposed, 19,884-888. Does not think the 
porters receive much money from passengers; their 
wages 18s. to 20s., 19,889-896. At Morpeth the plat- 
forms are high ; refers to the practice of getting into or 
out of carriages when train is in motion, and gives details 
as to the length, width, &c..of platforms, 19,897-926. 
Has cautioned guards for jumping into their vans when 
the train has been going at speed, also porters, 19,927— 
931. Particulars as to the punctuality of the branch 
trains of the North British Railway; the North-eastern 
trains cannot at all times wait for them, 19,951-961. 
Treats of the booking office, the use of the new paper 

tickets for foreign lines causing delay, also the filling 
up of dog tickets, 19,987-998. The block system ensures 
a great measure of safety, 20,003. The height of signals 
considered in regard to fog; has not heard any complaint 
by guards, drivers, or fog-men as to a white light showing 
underneath when the red spectacle is on, 20,004-16. 
Refers to interruptions of the telegraph signals between 
block, stations caused by thunderstorms, quotes the 
rule which provides for such a contingency, 20,021-43. 
The North British line is single and is worked by the 
train staff and ticket system, which he explains and dis- 
cusses, 20,044—74, 20,080-91. Does not consider a single 
line to be worked safely on the telegraph system only ; 
the staff or a pilot guard the two safest systems, 20,075- 
79. Explains the system of working with a pilot “guard, 
which he considers affords greater facility than the staff 
system, 20,092-97. Has never found any defect with the 
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ROBISON, A.—cont. 


tires of the North British trains, 20,009-104. Mentions 
cases of hot axles, 20,105-112. Overrunning the signals, 
20,113-114. 


ROTHWELL, WILLIAM, Foreman Suunter, Bot- 


TON: 


Personal, 16,175, 16,234-236. Number of waggons 
passing through station about 300 a day, 16,177-180. 
Gives particulars as to the incline from Blackburn down 
to Bolton, 16,181-187. Also as to the sidings, 16,188. 
Enumerates the staff, 16,190-196. Refers to two casualties 
in the yard, 16,197-202; the bar for uncoupling not in 
use at Bolton, 16,203. Works from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; 
the men are employed only 10 hours, one of which is 
allowed for meal time; lowest rate of pay 22s., highest 
32s. 6d., 16,204. Gives the number and weight of the 
waggons in a train, 16,208-219, 16,230-231. Describes 
how the break power would be applied on an incline, 
use of sprags, &c., 16,220-229, 16,237-239. A 10-ton 
break-van will hold 18 waggons with the engine detached 
on an incline of 1 in 46, 16,240-252, 16,256-259. Has 
worked over steep inclines on the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway, has never had a runaway; explains as 
to runaway points, 16,299-304, 16,253-266. Reports 
favourably of all the men under him; no fines have 
been inflicted for careless shunting, 16,267-279. Con- 
siders the present class of men as good as those who 
were in the service 10 years ago; they do more work now 
than formerly, 16,280-283. States that fly shunting has 
been discontinued at Bolton for some years, 16,296-298. 
Explains as to points at cross-over roads, 16,306-311. 
Also as to overtime and Sunday work, 13,312-324. 


SCOTT, 
LAIRS? 


THOMAS, Locomotive Foreman, Cow- 


Explains as to the excessive hours of Riddick, a 
driver on the North British Railway, 24,740-777. It 
could be easily arranged that this man should exchange 
duties with another at stated intervals 24,778, 24,783, 
24,799-803. Considers Riddick to be a quiet man not 
given to make complaints, he has been in the service 
8 or 10 years; has kept clear of accidents, but was 
reduced for three months a year ago for overrunning a 
signal, 24,779-789. At the present time there is not 
a large staff of spare men on the North British; is at 
At to keep as many men as are desirable, 24,804— 


Vide Riddick’s evidence, 24,812-880. 


SHAW, DAVID, Srarion-master, Boat or GARTEN: 


Personal, 26,589-596. Enumerates the staff, 26,597— 
600. Explains that the station is open the whole 24 
hours, except on Sundays when it is only open for two 
hours ; states the arrangement of the staff for day and 
night duty, 26,601-621. All telegraph messages from 
head-quarters referring to trains are copied and filed; if 
a clerk omits to copy any message there are no check 
whatever, 26,622-629, 26,647-652, 26,822-826. Refers 
to the signalman’s book; for each train there is four 
entries, 26,630-646. Explains the modus operandi in the 
case of a train being out of course, 26,653-658. During 
the night the station is in charge of a porter; 26,660— 
667. Particulars as to the telegraph instruments and 
telegraph working, 26,665-706, 26,/45-775. As to the 
accident at Boat of Garten station on the 8th of January, 
26,709--738. The men are never called upon to work 
extra hours of duty, 26,777-778. The station-master gets 
a copy of the notice given to drivers as to changes of 
passing places, and a letter from the superintendent’s 
office ; the guard of the train also gets a copy, 26,794— 
804, 26,810-812. Particulars with regard to the super- 
intendent’s office at Inverness, 26,828-851. 


SHAW, Mr. THOMAS, Genrerat Manacer, Uusrer 
Raitpway (IRELAND). 


Describes the line and the traffic, 39,107-140. Hours 
of work of the servants, 39,141-150. Quality of the 
men; drunkenness ; refreshment rooms, 39,151—166. 
Discussion of the staff system, on which the line is 
worked, 39,167-197. Continuous footboards, 39,198- 
202. Fly-shunting, 39,203-214. Refreshment rooms 
again, 39,215-220. Permanent way good, and 38 miles 
an hour the maximum speed attained, 39,221-225. 
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SHIPWAY, JOSEPH, Eneinn Driveron THE Great SMITH, H.; SEATON, J.—cont, 


WrstTreRN RAILWAY: | 


Describes his course of duty, and hours of work, 5312- 
49. Does not find the hours too long, 5343-44, Dis- 
tinguishes between his regular hours of duty and the 
long hours in the case of a break-down, 5473-91. Is 
delayed on the Hereford return trip generally one hour 
and half; it is slow travelling from Didcot to London 
in consequence of signal delays, 5348-54, 5359-60. The 
Worcester and Birmingham trains generally keep pretty 
good time, 5355-58. Before the block system was intro- 
duced the traffic was advanced more rapidly, 5362-64. 
The delays are greater under ,the block system, 5405-6, 
5445. With regard to the sufficiency of break-power 
with goods trains, 5367-68. The use of the breaks 
on the incline at Malvern Hills, 5373-74. In the event 
of acoupling breaking going up the incline, the break 
van and one sprag would hold the train, 5378-80, 5384. 
Further about break-power, especially on inclines, 5384— 
95, 5450-69, 5470-71, 5581-87. Has always found the 
signals well worked; has never known of a signalman 
being asleep at his post, 5408-17. The green signal not 
used on the Great Western, except at a few points when 
there area great number of white lights, 5419-40. When 
required to stop at places where not timed to stop, the 


first notice is the distant signal at danger, witness’s’ 


describes his. duty in that case 5445-50. Particulars 
regarding inclines and gradients, 5397-5401. Course 
pursued in the case of the guard going back to protect 
a train, 5505-10. Has received a premium for some years 
of 101. for good conduct. Has been fined only once, 
5511-18. Firemen as a class have improved very much 
of late years, 5519-25. Pick-up goods trains lose a 
great deal of time, the passenger trains delay them, 5554— 
58. Great neglect in the telegraph department, that 
they do not know where the passenger train is and for- 
ward the goods further on, 5560-62. The Great Western 
Railway have lately improved the fog signal working 
greatly ; has known of a fog lasting 24 hours, and never 
found a fogman away from the signals, 5492-97, 5498- 
5501. In his experience of driving has had very 
little wrong with his engine, 5526-28. Prefers the sleepers 
to the balk roads, very much easier riding, 5579-80. 


SMITH, HENRY, Enoine-priver, ._LonpON AND 
NorTH-wWESTERN RAILWAY: 


SEATON, JOSEPH, Guarp, Lonpon anp Norru- 
WESTERN RAILWAY: 


Has been driving the Irish mail between London 
and Holyhead ‘for the last nine years, Smith, 7270- 
_ 73. Ten carriages form the train, as a rule, ib., 7275, 
7367-68. Mentions the stoppages on the journey 7., 
7279-85. Description of engine, ib., 7276-78, 7566-69, 
7604-5. Has run with two engines only on one occa- 
sion when the snow and frost was heavy, ib., 7564- 
65. The reversing of a single wheel engine makes 
scarcely any impression, but with a four wheel or a six 
wheel it is very effective, but damages the engine, 
2b., 7517-18. States particulars of a collision at Wat- 
ford, ib., 7287-303. Is working with Clarke’s break, 
it works from the guard’s van with a rope attached 
to the engine, which is generally fastened to the ten- 
der ; can be put on both by guard and driver, 7b., 7304-9, 
7342-47, 7366. Runs with a great deal more confi- 
dence with this break than previous to its introduction, 
b., 7310-11. Could’ pull up the train at any speed 
in 450 yards, 1d., 7313-18. Instance cited of train being 
pulled up by signal within 250 yards when travelling at 
the rate of 43 to 44 miles an hour, 2b., 7321-25, 7492-93. 
States the advantages of the driver being able to control 
the break-power, id., 7325, Further on this subject, 2b. 
7326-35; Seaton, 7338. The driver is not able to take 
the break-power off, ih., 7349. Knows of no break 
equal to Clarke’s; discusses its merits, 2b., 7350-51, 
7360-61, 7364, 7391-7400, 7439-41. The effect of its 
appliance to skid the wheel entirely, ib., 7354. Fay’s 
break referred to, and its action described, id., 7355-57. 
The amount of break-power on the Irish mail, ib., 7341- 
65, 7369-70. The sudden application of the break has 
never occasioned the breakage of a coupling in witness’s 
experience, 7b,, 7371-72. Gives his experience of the 
Newall break, 7b., 7435-36. Break-power ‘applied at 
present to the train quite sufficient, Smith and Seaton, 
' (442-46, 7459-62. The weight of the train should be 
in the rear while the break is being applied, Seaton, 
7451-53. If part of the train were to break away, the 
action of breaking away would put the break on, %b., 
7454-58, In certain circumstances could not stop in 


less than 600. or 700 yards, Smith, 7478-82, 7488. 
Advisable that both guard and driver should have power 
to apply the break, 7b., 7483-84. Further on break- 
power, ib., 7489-94, 7523-24, Seaton, 7625-31. ‘The 
signals along the line are satisfactory, Smith, 7463-64. 
As to the use and value of the green signals, 7b., 7465— 
75, Great alterations have been made up and down the 
line; when signals have been reported as defective they 
have in every case been altered, ib., 7495-7500, 7506. 
Witness has had occasion to complain of signals, which 
in due time have been altered, 7., 7502-3. Owing to 
the great number of signals, the driver’s whole atten- 
tion is taken up with watching for them, 7., 7578- 
80. The engine-driver is responsible for the train 
keeping time. If late it is according to circumstances 
whether he attempts to make it up on the road, Smith, 
7546-50. Number of carriages does not greatly affect 
punctuality, has kept time when’running with 16 to 20 
carriages, 1b., 7561-63. The Irish mail keeps very good 
time; time is lost in some places on the road, but is 
recovered at others, 7b., 7560. Special attention is paid to 
fast trains, such as the Irish mail, in keeping the line 
clear. In this respect they are safer, 7b., 7587-88. On 
an average the Irish mail train is delayed once a week, 
the cause being goods trains in the way, Smith, 7447-50. 
The start from Holyhead depends upon the arrival of the 
boat. The train’s detention is telegraphed along the 
line, so that it may not be delayed on the road, 7b., 7525— 
32. The greatest speed when line is in good order and 
everything favourable, 51 miles an hour, Smith, 7551-53. 
Cannot run fast on the Chester and Holyhead line; it isa 
very curved and a bad line, 7b., 7554-55. Not safe to run 
fast if the line has been recently lifted or relaid, 7b., 7556. 
Is guided more by the ear than anything else in 
calculating the speed of the train, 7., 7557-59 ; 51 miles 
an hour is safe if there be sufficient break-power, but 
not on some parts of the line, 7b., 7590-91, 7598 ; Seaton, 
7606. Has been stopped between signals by guards of 
previous trains; has always received full warning from 
them; instances cases, Smith, 7512-16. Boththe guards 
are occupied ‘with luggage, parcels, and letters at the 
commencement of the journey, Seaton, 7408-14. Engine- 
driver states course of his duty and hours employed, 
Smith, 7533-43, Communication between driver and 
guard described, the cord gets foul and will not act, 
Seaton, 7415-34. Communication between passengers 
and guard described. Witness has been stopped twice, 
in both cases train was pulled up at a station, Seaton, 
7614-21. | Does not consider the block system a 
cause of delay to trains, Smith, 7573-74. Has always 
had good firemen; as a rule firemen stay with one 
engine-driver 12 months, Smith, 7581-83. Their pro- 
motion, #b., 7586. The permanent way is well kept on 
the whole, and the permanent way men and gangers do 
their duty, 7b., 7592-96. 


SMITH, JAMES, Sratron-Master, Poumont ;: - 


Personal, 25,494-507. Enumerates the staff at Pol- 
mont, 25,508-509. Polmont a junction for Larbert, 
Stirling, and the North, 25,510-515. Refers to the 
single line between Falkirk and Grangemouth worked 


on the stafi/system, 25,516-519. States number of trains _ 


passing through station in one day, 25,520-522. ‘The 
line on both sides of the station is worked on the block 
system ; approves of this system and considers it to be 
a great protection to the station, 25,523-535. _ During 
the 12 months witness has been station-master there 
has not been a single casualty, 25,536-544. Refers to 
newsboys meeting with accidents, 25,545-557. No re- 
freshment room at Polmont; in his experience stations 
are better without them, 25,559-562. Has never had 
to discharge a man, 25,556-557. States that the com- 
pany’s order prohibiting the keepers of refreshment rooms 
from serving liquor to railway servants is a dead letter, 
25,568-575. Treats of cases where he has had to report 
men for being unfit for duty, 25,576-589. The fines 
imposed are not published along the line to the other 
servants; witness does not impose the fine, he merely 
gives an opinion how the man should be dealt with, 
25,590-596. Has never found any of the signalmen 
unfit for duty, 25,597-601. It is a rare occurrence for a 
driver to overrun the signal or platform, 25,606-613. 
Through trains slacken speed in passing the junction ; 
a fast train would go through at a speed of fully 25 miles 
an hour, 25,614-623. Treats of facing points and the 
interlocking apparatus, 25,625-633. If the company’s 
rule were obeyed there would not be so many accidents 
to shunters in the station, but the work would not be so 
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SMITH, J —cont. 


easily carried out; on occasions of great pressure does 
not think that the traffic could be carried on if the rules 
were strictly adhered to, 25,635-666. The use of the 
bar for uncoupling unknown at Polmont, 25,667-675. 
States that red port-fires are done away with, the fog 
signals only in use, 25,676-680. Refers to ,the long 
incline leading down to the Burntisland station, 25,681— 
694. Suggests, as a means of rendering railway traffic 
more safe, that engine-drivers should be kept on 
shorter circuits, states reasons, 25,695-703, 25,719-730. 
Very few changes in the staff; witness has a very good 
class of men; wages of porters 17s.. 25,713-717. Has 
nine goods guards, whose hours and duties he specifies 
25,731-745. Paying for overtime léads the men to 
stretch out the time in order to increase their wages, 
25,746-748. 


) 


va 


SNAPE, ROBERT, Foreman Suunter, SToxe-vuron- 
TRENT: 


Has been engaged on this duty at Stoke over 26 years, 

11,191-193. The number of men engaged varies accord- 
ing to the business ; 70 is the number at present, com- 
prising goods guards, shunters, and breaksmen, 11,194— 
197. States wages and promotion of shunters, 11,198- 
200. They are eight hours on duty; the yard is at work 
the whole 24 hours, 11,204-209. Describes the siding 
accommodation, 11,212-214, 11,219, 11,252-255. Fly 
shunting not allowed; considers it very dangerous, 
11,218, 11,220-222. Explains the difference bet\veen a 
double shunt and a fly shunt; the latter considered to 
be the most dangerous, ]},223-229. Accidents in the 
yard at Stoke during the last three or four years have 
been very rare, and attended with only slight injury ; 
cannot call to mind any case of a man being either 
killed or permanently disabled, 11,230-232, 11,244—247. 
The use of the bar in shunting has been discontinued ; 
it answered very well, but the men did not take to it, 
11,233-240, 11,242-243. The space under the buffers 
and round the trucks should be entirely free from any 
iron or anything liable to catch, 11,248-250. Class of 
men employed as shunters, their wages, 11,256-265. 
Suggestions made for greater safety in shunting, 11,251, 
11,266-271. Accidents generally happen through the 
men’s carelessness, 11,272-254. The only work in 
which there is any danger incurred is the distribution of 
the trucks in the yard, 11,285-281. Arrangements 
made in foggy weather, 11,289-292. Owing to the 
sidings being full, it happens frequently that a train 
is left on the main line for about five minutes; explains 
héw protected by signals, 11,296-329. States that a 
perfect system of discipline is maintained ; explains as to 
fines, and to the drink question ; accommodation for the 
men to warm themselves and their food, 11,330-362. 
Has heard complaints from breaksmen that they have 
been exhausted from their excessive hours on duty ; is 
not aware of any accident that has occurred through 
over-fatigue, 11,363-380. The hours of duty have been 
greatly shortened during the last few years; causes of 
ov 11,384-386. Punctuality of goods trains, 11,387- 
396. 


SOUTER, SAMUEL, Goops Guarp, LANCASHIRE AND 
YorKsHirRE RAtway : 


Personal, 16,425-427. Describes Middleton Junction, 
and gives information about the neighbouring inclines 
and the composition and weight of the trains run on 
them, 16,427-450. States his experience of working 
over this incline, 16,451-480. Has never had a runaway, 
but refers to an instance of a train running down this 
bank, 16,481-484. Refers to the use of sprags, 16,473— 
475, 16,485-488, 16,503-508. Gives particulars re- 
garding the appliance of break-power on coming down 
‘the incline, 16,489-502, 16,509-511. Has no reason to 
complain of his fellow servants or of men working in a 
way to endanger others; has never had to report any 
one, 16,512-525. Witness has worked over other 
inclines on this railway; states his experience, 16,526- 
537. Witness cannot see that there is any extra danger 
caused by the great irregularity in the trains, 16,537-541. 
Alludes to the great delay due to the introduction of the 
absolute block system; does not trust it; states reasons, 
16,542-550. To the employment of bank riders on the 
Victoria incline, 16,551—552. Goods trains are often five 
or six hours behind time, in witness’s opinion this delay 
is caused by deficiency of accommodation for the traffic, 
16,555—560. Speaks of the increase in the traffic during 
the last four or five years, and the corresponding want of 
accommodation both on the main line and in sidings at 
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SUTHERLAND, ALEXANDER, 


SOUTER, S.—cont. 


pice ; instances the.Oldham Road Station, 16,561- 
3. ; 


STEWART, WM. McCOMBIE, Srarron - MASTER, 


Dyce: 


The station a junction, six miles from Aberdeen on 
the Great North of Scotland Railway, 27,242-244. ‘The 
staff consists of five men; this station more for transfer 
of goods from one train to another than for local traflic, 
27,249-254, Witness has been at Dyce 21 years, 27,255— 
256. The single lines are worked by telegraph (‘yer’s 
signals), 27,257. Refers to cases of irregularities in 
signalling trains, 27,258-273. The station is closed 
from 8 p.m. till 1.30 am.; states the arrangements 
made as regards taking duty, 27,275-288. States 
number of trains a day passing this station; also how 
many waggons a day are transferred, 27,289-296. , Wit- 
ness calls attention to a distant signal on the Buchan 
line, situate on a steep incline where drivers cannot stop, 
27,299-317. Gives particulars as to the record kept 
of telegraphic signals, 27,320-329. As to the check 
there is upon the forwarded messages, 27,330-337. As 
to the arrangements for crossing trains, 27,338-348. 
As to the precedence of trains, 27,350-355. As to the 
precedence of telegraphic messages, 27,356-367. It is 
impossible for the signalmen to converse together with 
Tyer’s signals; with these instruments there are distinct 
signals for different classes of trains, also for accidents, 
27,368-379. Has had no complaints for many years 
from drivers of indistinct signals; if the wire breaks 
the signal goes to danger, 27,380-389. Particulars with 
regard to the interruption of the telegraph signalling 
during a thunderstorm; the Tyler’s instruments proof 
against lightning, 27,390-405. 


STATION-MASTER, 
QUEEN SrrertT, GLASGOW : 


Is in the service of the North British Railway, 23,592. 
The staff is composed of 60 porters and about 21 
passenger guards, 23,595-596. States course of duty 
of the porters, 23,597-601. Has no difficulty in main- 
taining discipline, is tolerably strict, and keeps the men 
to their proper duties, 23,602-603. Railway servants 
not allowed to enter the refreshment rooms, this rule is 
strictly enforced, 23,604-606. Refers to the trouble 
experienced with drunken passengers, has very little 
difficulty in the refreshment room, can prohibit more 
liquor being served to persons who are the worse for 
drink, 23,607-610. States course of duty of guards ; of 
the 21 at this station, 10 are under two years’ service, the 
remainder many years, 23,611-623. An unusual thing 
for guards to work extra hours, no extra time at all 
in month of January, 23,624-633. Very few casualties 
in the station and yard, 24,636-637. Complains of the 
yard being very cramped for accommodation, 24,638. 
Refers to a fatal accident to a passenger while drunk, 
23,639. Considers the irregularity and unpunctuality 
of trains to be a great cause of accidents, 23,640-641. 
The block system not finished over the whole line, 
23,642-644,. Witness does not allow fly shunting with 
passenger carriages, it is done with goods trains; does 
not recollect any mishap from that cause, 23,645-649, 
23,651-653. A tail rope is seldom used, 23,650. Does 
not think that the frequent irregularity of trains causes 
a careless or indifferent mode of working on the part of 
railway servants, 23,654-657. Has had no cases of sig- 
nalmen making mistakes, 23,658. Has had very few 
cases of servants coming on duty in an unfit state, 
23.659-664. States wages of porters, their promotion to 
a guard’s place, also wages of guards, 23,666-673. 


TAYLOR, HENRY, Passencuer Guarp, MANCHESTER: 


States his experience as pointsman at Miles Platting, 
16,674-683. Refers to accidents to servants in the yards, 
16,687-693. It has always been the practice to uncouple 
waggons while in motion; it is absolutely necessary m 
some cases, 16,694-697. .'The use of the bar for uncoup- 
ling unknown, 16,698-699. ‘There is arule against un- 
coupling waggons in motion, and orders to the same 
effect’ are sent out from time to time; both rule and 
orders are disregarded, 16,705-713; it saves time and 
allows men to get home earlier in many cases, 16,720- 
721. With regard to men getting knocked down on the 
sidings, 16,715-719. Gives particulars as to fly-shunting 
and double shunting, 16,722-733. Number of passenger 
trains passing through the points in the 19 hours about 
200; goods and minerals 160, 16,734-737. Account for 
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TAYLOR, H.—cont. beet! SHAY 
the irregularity of the trains, 16,740-748. Has always 
found the break-power sufficient, 16,755-756. 


TAYLOR, WILLIAM, Sration-masTER, MIDLAND 
Rattway, Kentisu Town: 


States his experience of railway work here and in 
India, 7017-23. Mentions the amount of traffic at his 
station, 7023-29. Enumerates the staff, and’ states what 
amount of Sunday work they have to do, 7030-33. 
Refers to the signalmen, their hours of duty, their habits, 
their antecedents, and distinguishes between the 8 hours’ 
and the 12 hours’ men, 7034-45. Platform porters, their 
hours of duty, their wages, &c., 7046-55. Fines are 
seldom needed, about six in the year perhaps, 7056-64. 
Drunkenness on the part of the staff, and of passengers, 
and how dealt with ; rare with the staff. There is no re- 
freshment room, 7065-85. The men are inspected when 
coming-on duty, and the signalmen are also visited during 
the day; never found a signalman drunk, 7086-95. 
Smoking not allowed in the signal-boxes, but occasion- 
‘ally practised, 7096-7100. The 8 hours’ signalmen have 
incessant duties, but the 12 hours’ men have ample time 
to cook a meal. Never found them exhausted by the 
work, 7100-8. Refers to the signals and their efficiency. 
Trains sometimes overrun them; cites instances and 
states the causes, 7108-33. Irregularity and delays of 
trains, 7134-57. Detention at junctions a frequent 
cause, as this may change the order of trains and 
affect the traffic for hours, 7135, 7153-57. Luggage is 
another cause. It has increased in late years. Large 
quantities carried. Excess is not charged strictly, 7136- 
52. Again passengers waste time choosing a carriage, 
7140. Classes from which porters are obtained :—Agricul- 
tural labourers are best, household servants not so good. 
The wages, 18s. to 20s., do not secure as good a class of 
men as formerly, though they receive a good many 
gratuities, 7158-78. Detonating fog signals, large con- 
sumption of; only once got a bad lot, 7179-83. Refers 
to the examination of the carriages, tapping of wheels, 
and testing spring plates and draw-bars, 7184-99. 
Deals with break-power, giving his experience as a guard. 
‘he break - power usually provided is insufficient; it 
ought to be under the control both of driver and guard. 
Discusses the question, 7200-33. A station-master must 
of necessity have a large discretion, 7234-35. Discipline 
is easily maintained over the staff. The only change 
needed is a more prompt investigation of reported irre- 
gularities, 7236-39. His official correspondence is so 
large as to be a burden; describes it, 7240-54. The 
booking clerks attend half an hour. before the train time, 
7255-56. The system of book tickets is in use for 
booking over foreign lines. They are not so convenient 
as card tickets, save in affording room to write on, and 
certainly require more time to issue, 7257-68. 


THACKERAY, JAMES, Stenauman, KentisH Town : 


Personal, 3569-73. Describes his signal box, the 
traffic, and his duties, 3576, 3582-90. There are three 
men in the box, each for eight hours’ duty a day; one 
Sunday in three off duty; explains their method of shift 
and duty of relief man, 3591-3601, 3712-16. The signals 
and points are interlocked, 3604-8. With regard to the 
distant signals, and the practice in fogs, 3613-17, 3682- 
95. Has had complaints of the signals from drivers 
owing to the wire being slack on account of the weather, 
3620-24. Has never had to report a driver for over- 
running signals, the speed at which the signals are 
approached never exceeding 12 or 14 miles, 3625-38, 

. 8653-54, 3753-54. Receives a written or printed notice 
of special trains; no other notice of light engines than 
by telegraph, 3641-46. The traffic is worked on the 
block system; specifies the block stations, 3647-52. 
States his experience with regard to the training of 
young men for signalmen, 3658-72. No difficulty in 
distinguishing colours or lights upon engines in heavy 


weather, 3673-8. Duties of fog signalmen described, 


3696-3707. Considers eight hours’ duty quite sufficient 
in the daytime; there are 400 out of the 500 trains 
running through in the daytime, 200 or 210 in a shift 
of eight hours, 3717-21, 3745-47. Signalmen’s wages, 
21s. to 30s. a week, 3726-31. The inspector comes round 
to all the boxes once a day, 3732-34. 'The signalmen are 
under the control of the station-master, 3735-36. His 
experience as to the working of the interlocking points, 
3737-44. At the junction there are no “all right” 
signals, only “ caution” and “ danger,” 3748-52. There 
may be nine trains on his length at one time, can always 
recollect where they are, 3761-66. Has been working 
for the last four years with Saxby and Farmer’s signals, 


RAILWAY! ACCIDENTS COMMISSION: 


THACKERAY, J.—cont. tron nL RG 


previously with. Chambers’ and with Easterbrook’s; pre- 
‘fers Saxby’s, 3769-78. ‘Explains the whistling signals, 
3779-87. The signalmen as a body are perfectly satisfied 
with the terms and conditions of their employment, 
_ 3788-89. When at Acton the distant signals under his 
control were at a distance of 1,000 yards ; they were hard 
to pull, 3790-8801. Has never been detained in his 
OE longer time than his regular number of hours, 


TURNER, JAMES, Enerne-priver, Great WESTERN 
RaiLway: ; 


Personal, 8632-33. Runs the 8.10 a.m. train from 
Swindon to Reading, 8736. This train very irregular, 
gives particulars, 8638-42, 8689, 8775. The engine can 
keep time with 15 or 16 carriages ; but at holiday seasons 
18 or 20 carriages are attached; 8776-83. Has been 
stopped by guards of previous trains ; has always received 
ample notice from them, 8712-14. Once ran into a cattle 
train, gives details, 8715-22, 8726-30. Can run with 
greater confidence under the block system, 8723, 8736, 
8747. It is in operation over all that part of the line over 
which witness ‘travels, 8724-25. . Has never had occasion 
to report a signalman since running under this system, 
8745, 8761. The train is composed of 5 or 6 vehicles, is 
able to pull up with two guards breaks and the tender 
break in a quarter of a mile without reversing, 8645-47. 
Would prefer to have greater break-power; the driver 
should have the entire control of a continuous break, 
8648-49, 8739-43. He can get breaks applied by the 
guards in less than 100 yards after he has whistled for 
them, 8654. It would strain\the couplings if the rear 
guard applied a continuous break before steam was shut 
off, 8655-56. With a stopping train can always pull up 
between the distant and the home signals; is not con- 
fident of doing so with an express train, 8669-71. As 
to the time in which he can pull up in various cirewm- 
stances, 8690-8700. Urges that the rear van be fitted 
with sand boxes, 8701-10. The distant signals give 
ample warning, 8658-59, 8672, 8674, 8680-84, It is 
the driver’s duty to report defective signals or neglect of 
signalmen, 8660-67. Sufficiency of the distant signals 
in case of fog, 8686-88, Has not noticed that the green 
light is less distinct as a signal than the red and white 
lights, 8769-74. The signals all in good order, 8774. 
Has never had a coupling break on a passenger train, 
8657. Witness can attend to his boiler, and yet keep a 
sharp look-out for the signals. The great number of 
signals does not compel him to throw any of his duties 
on the fireman, 8748-60. ‘at 


TYLER, Carr. H. W., an Inspectine OrriceR or THE 


Boarp or TRADE: 


Refers to causes of accidents as detailed in his reports 
to the Board of Trade for 1871, 1872, and 1873, 2040-44, 
1st, accidents arising from defects in connexion with the 
permanent way and works, 2045. 2nd, from failures or 
defects in rolling stock, which comprises boiler explosions, 
failure of tires, failure of axles, defective springs, &c., 
2046-75. 3rd, collisions between engines and trains fol- 
lowing one another on same line of rails, excepting at 
junctions, stations, or sidings, attributed mainly to 
the want of a good block system, 2076-78. 4th, col- 
lisions at junctions; cites instance, where at the opening 
of the line, an arrangement made by the inspecting officer 
and the railway company for! an alteration had been 
afterwards set aside by the company, thereby causing 
a collision, 2079-96. 5th, collisions within fixed signals 
at stations or sidings, attributed to want of the block 
system, and to the fact that’ the guards. do not as a rule 
go back far enough to protect their trains, 2097-2122 ; 
also to drivers disregarding ‘danger signals, and the rule 
being habitually disobeyed of -keeping the line clear at 
stations, 2123-41; witness sums up the: causes of the 
accidents under this head, putting opposite the accident, 
to whom it should be attributed, 2144-45. Considers 
uniformity of signals desirable, but has not found that 
the variety of shapes and forms has led to accidents, 
2147-49 ; gives his opinion as to how trains should be 
worked ina fog; thinks thick fog should be an excuse for 
unpunctuality, 2150-55 ; cites’ instances of railway ser- 
vants working excessive hours on duty, 2162-68 ; ordi- 
nary hours of signalmen not excessive, 2169-70 ; overwork 
has been the cause of accidents, but would be sorry to 
see any legislative interference prescribing any particular 
number of hours for railway working, 2171-78, 2250-54. 
6th, collisions on single lines ; station-masters should not 
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TYLER, Carr. H. W.—cont. 


be empowered to change the crossing places by tele- 
graph, it ought to be in the hands of some central autho- 
rity; refers to the single lines in America and on the 
Continent, 2179-83. Collisions at level crossings of two 
railways. there have been accidents at nearly all the level 
_ crossings in this country at one time or another, but the 
danger is obviated by interlocking the signals, 2184-2205. 
Accidents upon inclines, in the case of a train or trucks 
running away, attributed to insufficient or inadequately 
enforced regulations, defective accommodation, inex- 
perienced servants, and excessive hours, 2206-10, 2229 
—32. Witness is of opinion that discipline is a most 
_ important matter; gives his views as to the better 
maintenance of discipline, 2211-19. Should like to 
see inspectors of signalmen as a class more conver- 
sant with the daily working of the signalmen, 222]— 
25. Instances the inefficiency of the men employed 
by the Euxton accident, 2227-28. Supervision of rail- 
way companies as to number of hours the mem are at 
work, 2233-37 ; discussion as to the hours of railway 
servants, 2240-55. Difficulties‘in laying down a uni- 
form system and making compulsory regulations, 2257- 
59, 2341-44. Gives his opinion against legislative in- 
terference in the working of railways; is in favour of 
exposing all that is done wrong by railway companies, 
and giving publicity to all their delinquencies, 2255- 
84, 2300-12. Refers to continuous footboards, 2259- 
63, 2394-2407, 2482, 2488-2505, 2511-13, 2517-35, and 
2538; to the interlocking system, 2264-72; to the 
block system, 2277-84, 2294-99, 2351-54; to the lock- 
ing bar, 2285-93; to siding accommodation, 2308-15. 
Discussion as to proposed railway board; witness gives 
reasons why he is opposed to it, 2317-26, 2377-84, 2678 
-99. Refers to requirements of single lines, 2327-40; to 
the means of communication between passengers and 
' guards, 2345-50, 2355, 2364-68. Cites instance where 
coroner's jury did injustice to company’s servants owing 
to the circumstance that their verdict was given before 
the Board of Trade inspection was made public, 2356-61. 
Inspecting officers may be summoned to give evidence 
before a judge, 2362-63. Powers and duties of the Rail- 
way Commission, 2369-76. Is of opinion that more harm 
than good would ensue by conferring additional powers 
on the Board of Trade, 2385-89. Inspecting officers not 
agreed upon the uniform height of platforms, 2390-94, 
2404, 2408, 2514-15, 2536-40, 2543-48. Witness refers 
to accidents to servants in employ of companies, in 
shunting, in leading and. unloading, whilst working at 
cranes, whilst walking along the line on their way home 
or to work, whilst passing between vehicles, whilst re- 
pairing the line, and when getting between the buffers 
in order to couple waggons, 2409-64. Is of opinion that 
the Pulman carriages are much safer in case of accidents 
than our ordinary carriages, 2467-73 ; in America loss of 
life in railway accidents is chiefly by the cars being burnt, 
in England, accidents by fire very rare, 2474-76. As to 
the frames of the carriages, iron or wood, 2477-81. 
Getting in and out of train whilst in motion, 2507-10, 
2549-57. Is of opinion that means should be taken 
for preventing passengers doing so, 2542. Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway threatened to be prosecuted for 
not making proper returns to Board of Trade of the 
accidents on their line, 2558-59. Refers to refreshment- 
rooms, and is of opinion that company’s servants should 
not be allowed to enter same, 2560-65. Railway com- 
panies do not even now report all the accidents which 
occur to their servants, 2566-89. Gives his opinion re- 
garding break-power, compares it with that of foreign 
countries, 2590-96; regarding continuous breaks, and 
their use in America, 2597-2610. Considers habitual un- 
punctuality inexcusable and ought not to be permitted, 
it disorganises the servants of the railway and all the 
traffic;, at the same time complete safety cannot be 
secured by punctuality, gives his reasons; is of opinion 
that a railway ought to be just as safe when a train is late 
as when it runs punctually, refers to trains being shunted 
on main lines, 2611-27. Suggests that punctuality be 
enforced by allowing the passenger to recover damages 
from a company when he has not been carried punctually, 
or by permitting complaints to be made, causing inquiries 
to bé instituted and giving publicity to these‘ inquiries, 
thereby bringing a moral pressure to bear upon com- 
panies, 2628-46; French and German railways more 
‘punctual than English railways, 2647-49 ; is of opinion 
that a Government board should not have the power of 
- compelling companies to run at a slower speed, if they 
have not kept time for a certain period, 2650+52. In- 
specting officers have no power as to the management of 
a railway after a line is‘‘once opensd; witness has no 
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TYLER, Carr. H. W.—cont. 


reason to complain of the way in which engagements 
which have been entered into on the opening of a line 
have been adhered to, 2653-77. 


(Evidence with regard to the leading ‘characteristics of 
the United States Railways.) 


Points out the difference in the construction of the 
permanent way of English and. American railways, 
42,926—-927, 42,933-934, 42,937-938. Gives particulars 
as to the weight and construction of engines, 42,928. 
Also as regards platforms and stations, 42,929-931. 
Explains the difficulty experienced in affording correct 
information which will apply to all railways in America, 
owing to the great, differences existing between the various 
lines, 42,932-933, 42,941. Is of opinion that the rail- 
way in America have, in the first instance, been made 
more cheaply and roughly than English railways. With 
many of them, however, improvements are continually 
being effected, and they are rapidly being brought to a 
high state of perfection, 42,936. Was most favourably 
impressed with their works; their iron bridges and 
masonry are most scientifically constructed, 42,937-939. 
The rate of speed greatly varies in different parts of 
the country, ,42,942-943. Particulars reyarding level 
crossings, 42,947-964. States that there is an absolute 
rule compelling drivers to bring their trains to a stand- 
still at a post 200 yards distant from the crossing, 
42,957-960. Explains that there is no general report 
published, nor are there any reliable statistics to be 
obtained for the whole of the United States railways. 
In several of the States commissioners are appointed, 
who inspect the railways of the State and publish 
a report. The constitution of American and English 
railway companies contrasted, 42,967-971, 43,030-47. 
Rolling stock. Witness calls attention to the great 
variety of builds in engines; these engines are uni- 
versally run with the bogie in front of them. ‘Thinks 
that this system. might be adopted in England with 
great advantage, 42,972-976. Gives particulars and 
details with regard to break power, 42,977, 42,985-995, 
43,104-125; also with regard to the construction of the 
carriages, 42,978-984, 42,991. Refers to the variety of 
forms of-couplings in the United States, and considers 
Millar’s patent coupling to be a great improvement, 
42,999-43,023, 43,026-27. Alludes to the large number 
of accidents happening to railway servants in America 
in shunting operations, 43,008-9, 43,024-25. Describes 
the condition of the lines as regards fences, 43,048-55. 
States that there isan immense mileage of single lines 
in the United States. These lines are all worked by 
telegraph, and some of them are most carefully worked. 
Considers that the American railway companies are more 
particular when employing thei telegraph operators than 
English companies. Describes their system of train 
despatchers, 43,056-80. States particulars as to the 
American system of signalling, 43,081-90. The wages 
of railway servants and their hours of labour, 43,091-95. 
The different gauges of railways in the several States, 
43,096-99. Supplies details concerning the tires and 
wheels in use in America, 43,131-147. States the extent 
of railroad mileage in Canada, also the length of the 
Government line, 43,148-153. Is unable to give a com- 
plete or general description of the legislation applying 
to American railways, each State having its separate 
legislation, 43,154—-156. 


WAINE, GERMAN, late EnGINE-pRIvER, LONDON 


AND NorRTH-WESTERN RAILWAY : 


Was in the railway service 21 years; states par- 
ticulars, 18,895-906. Has had experience both of the 
old system of signalling and the new, considers that 
a driver’s duties are more difficult now than in former 
times, and gives explanations, 18,907-909, 18,911-939, 
18,986-988. Has no objection to urge against the pre- 
sent system of signalling for fine weather, 18,910. Com- 
plains that, unless in a continuous fog, no fog signals 
are used 18,940-943. It isa notorious fact in the ser- 
vice that the ordinary engine whistle can only be heard 
five coaches back, 18,951-959. Considers it absolutely 
necessary either for the distant signal to be further back 
from the home signal or that the train should be fitted 
up with more break-power, 18,971-972. Complains of 
the position of the signals 18,992-19,003, 19,031—35. 
Has frequently reported cases of signals not being 
far enough back, 19,012-20. Owing to the number 
of signals a driver must run with his hand on the 
regulator, and his eyes on the signals, and attend 
to nothing else, 19,021-23. Modifies this answer, and 
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WAINE, G.—cont. 


states that he can attend to all the duties of the 
engine, 19,147-154. Has been occasionally fined, 19,044— 


45. Incase of being late with an important train the . 


driver is called on for an explanation, 19,046-58. Com- 


plains of the condition of the engines, 19,059-63. Such. 


complaints are neglected. Hag had to work an engine 
in an unsafe condition, 19,064-89. Was dismissed by 
the company on account of a speech he made, com- 
plaining of the state of the service, at a meeting of rail- 
way servants; there was a question raised also at that 
time about his travelling on the line without a pass, 
19,090-104. States his experience as to the firemen, 
19,110-137. On a fine day the Irish mail could be pulled 
up with the ordinary screw breaks in 700 yards, 19,138- 
141. Complains that engine-drivers are held responsible 
to keep the train under control, irrespective of the guard’s 
assistance ; while yet they are blamed if they-fail to keep 
exact time; the fact being that a driver cannot keep 
time unless he travels at a speed to put the train a little 
beyond his control, 19,142-146. Has complained of 
the class of men the railway companies are employing 
as signalmen, has repeatedly reported signals as being 
irregularly worked ; cites instances, 19,155-158, 19,166- 


198. Refers to the case of a man who was checked by 


the officials for reporting signals so frequently, 19,160- 
164. Men in charge of goods trains are obliged to lose 
time on the road in order to make up their six days’ 
pay; gives his opinion as to overtime, 19,199-208. 
Refers to a collision when the guard was designated by 
the driver an insignificant boy; it is a growing evil, 
and drivers are loud in their Gomplaints as to the inefli- 
ciency of many of the guards, 19,215-243. 


WALTON, THOMAS, Assistant GENERAL MANAGER, 


BristoL AND ExeTER RAILWAY; 


The hours of signalmen are 11 in the daytime and 
13 at night; this arrangement is liked by the men, as 
the night duty is very much less than that of the day, 
34,746-755. Explains as to the supervision of signal- 
men, inspectors, their duties, and from what class they 
are taken, 34,756-761. Describes the system of work- 
ing their single lines with the staff and absolute block. 
There, is no difficulty in working the staff system, but 
the delays are more serious than with the telegraph 
system, 34,763-765, 34,773-788... This line has been 
remarkably free from accidents for many years, 34,766. 
Particulars of a case where a train was sent away without 
the staff, and was kept waiting at the next crossing place 
till the staff arrived there by man and horse, 34,768-772. 
The line used to be worked on the absolute block sys- 
tem without the staff no accidents then occurred; the 
staff system was introduced as an extra precaution and 
in consequence of its being strongly recommended by 
the Board of Trade, 34,789-795, 34,813-815. Explains 
the system of working with the absolute block only, 
34,796-812; also the working of the train staff and 


‘ticket system, 34,816, 34,825. Again repeats that there 


has been no serious accident on this railway under 
either system for the last 10 years, 34,825-827. Is of 
opinion that accidents to servants have not increased in 
proportion to the increased mileage, 34,830. Has found 
no difficulty in getting fit men for the service; states 
wages of goods guards, shunters, and porters, 34,831-838. 
The locking apparatus in full working order at 14 out of 
the 22 stations on the main line; express trains do not 
run over facing points, except where guarded by Saxby 
patent locking bar, 34,844-846. Drunkenness is rare 
among the servants; has found a little difficulty owing 
to passengers treating them, 34,847-850, 34,854-855. 
Alludes to the practice of dividing trains upon inclines, 
34,851-853. In conclusion witness states that there is 
a white target in the rear of every train by day and a 
red light by night, in order that the signalmen may 
know that the whole train is there; also that electric 
repeaters are used when distant signals cannot be seen, 
also an electric signal at the junction points, 34,857-859. 


WARD, Mr. JOHN ECHLIN, Trarric MaNnacer, 


MiIpLaNnD Great WESTERN oF IRELAND Ratuway. 


Describes the line and the working of it, 36,919-20. 
Trespassers are numerous in the west of Ireland, and 
the law is not sufficient to deal with them, 36,921—-933. 
Deals with the hours of work of the servants, their com- 
petency, the question of refreshment rooms and drunken- 
ness, 36,934-981. Unpunctuality of trains, and the 
cause of it, 36,982-989. The staff system discussed, 
36,990-37,054, 37,090-93. Recurs to the question of 


the hours of work required of the men, 37,055-75, 


WARD, Mr. J. E.—cont. 


RAILWAY. ACCIDENTS COMMISSION : 


37,098-103.._ Unpunctuality, want of locomotive power, 
Bc., 37076-8000 a tek ss Ash 


WATSON, THOS., Goons ForEMAN, CHappEspEn 


SIDINGS: 


States his hours of duty, and specifies the busiest 
time of the year and of the day, 11,696-700. Describes 
his duty and the staff employed, J1,702-703. The 
number of waggons passing through the sidings in 24 
hours, average 3,300, number of sorting sidings, 29, 
11,704-706. The sorting is entirely done by horses, 
11,707. Refers to casualties among the men; cites 
instances, 11,708-713, 11,751-756. The men are fre- 
quently cautioned against getting under the carriages 
to uncouple while the train is in motion, but never — 
fined or dismissed, 11,714-735. Accidents in the shunt- 
ing yards generally happen through“rashness and over. 
confidence in performing their work, 11,736-741. 
Has never known of a man being fined for being 
careless in shunting, 11,746. Fly shunting only per- 
formed by experienced: shunters; describes fly shunting 
to be where two shunts are made instead of one with- 
out stopping, 11,758-762. Bars for uncoupling are 
liked by the men; plain links are the easiest coupling 
to unhook; with:some couplings there is a difficulty 
in using the bar, 11,773-793. States his experience in 
the railway service; it is sometimes difficult to get men 
for shunting work; they do not like the horse driving, 
11,798-805. “Complains of the waggons of some of the 
companies, 11,811-813, If the rules were observed 
there would be no accidents; admits that some of the 
rules are not practicable in-all cases, 11,814-816. Gives 
his experience of uncoupling with the bar; his reasons 
for objecting to the use of the bar being compulsory, 
11,817-€28, 11,831-832. Objects to iron steps being 
fixed below the buffers, and gives his reasons, 11,833-837. 
Explains the mode adopted by shunters of springing on 


‘to the buffer and uncoupling the waggon, .11,841-850. 


Refers to shunting on to the main line, 11,854—-863, 
To crossing the main line for the goods’ station, 11,864— 
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WATT, GEORGE, Srarion-MASTER, GENERAL TER- 


& 


MINUS, CALEDONIAN RaILway : 


Enumerates the staff employed at steam cranes ship- 
ping coal,*and in the goods department, and their 
shifts, hours, &c., 24,531-540, 24,544-555. The average 
amount of tonnage shipped per month is from 45,000 to 
50,000 tons, 55,000 tons has been the highest. ‘The coal 
comes principally from the Wishaw and Motherwell 
districts, 24,541-543. In the goods shed there are two 
shifts of men, mentions their hours, 24,546-550, Over- - 
time, is reckoned and paid for at the actual time, unless 
it is Sunday duty, which is reckoned time and a half, 
24,551-552. Sunday duty very rare, as a rule the men 
get their Sundays entirely free, 24,553-556. Explains 
as to extra shifts for night work when there is an extra 
pressure of work, 24,557-581. The night shift are 
allowed three hours for meals as against two in the day, 
the men are all pleased to get an extra night now and 
again, 24,587-588. Has never had any difficulty in 
getting the mén to work overtime, 24,596-597. These 
men require some knowledge of machinery, and to be 
acquainted with the work, 24,589-590. States their wages, 
24,592. Casualties in the yard and goods shed very 
rare, 24,598-601, 24,608-609. The number of waggons 
handled in a day over 100, all minerals and goods, 
24,602-605. Treats of shunting, fly shunting, &c., 
24,610~621. 


WEBB, FRANCIS WM., LocomorrvE SUPERINTEN- 


DENT, and BORE, RICHARD, Carriace Suprrin- 
TENDENT, LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY: 


States that on his recommendation the directors of this 
company fitted up their trains with the manual power 
break for ordinary stoppages, and Clarke’s continuous 
breaks for an emergency, Webb, 13,183-184, 13,400-401, 
13,261. Reads a report made by him on the Westinghouse 
air break; states his reasons for not recommending 
this system of breaks for ordinary working carriages, ib. 
13,184. Is fittmg up all the carriage stock with the 
cast-iron break block; reason stated for preferring this 
to the wooden break block, 7b. 13,185. Fay’s break is 
used on the London and North-western, but only with 
trains that are never broken up, composite trains, ib. 
13,186 ; Bore, 13,366-376. This break was applied to 
the Irish mail, but great difficulty was experienced after 
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WEBB, F. W.; BORE, R.—cont, - 


making up the train in putting in a carriage; the 
Irish mail is now fitted up with Clarke’s continuous 


- break, id. 13,186-188. Refers to the Heberiein break ; 


they have had two or three failures in it, ib. 13,189- 


190. The Metropolitan trains are fitted up with the 
Clarke break in the carriages, and with the water break 
on the engine; the water break described, id. 13,190— 
195. On first using Clarke’s break it was found that 
the blocks did not free the wheels, this is now over- 
come ; witness re-arranged the whole of Clarke’s breaks, 
and it is now called the Clarke-Webb break; explains 
the company’s arrangement regarding the patent, id. 
13,198-205. Witness explains that his re-arrangement 
had regard to cast and wrought iron, and to the detail 
mechanical arrangement, ib. 13,206. The carriages can 
be reversed in the train both with Clarke’s break and 
with the Heberlein break, 2b. 13,207-208. Explains 
the necessity of having a uniform break, ib. 13,209, 
13,238-243. Refers to an experiment made with Clarke’s 
break; particulars stated, 1b. 13,210-224. Objects to 
the distance in which an experimental train is pulled up 
being considered a fair criterion of what could be done 
in ordinary working, ib. 13,225. Ona foggy morning 
and a greasy state of the rails, it would require twice 
the distance to stop the train that it would on a fine day 
when the rails were perfectly dry, ib. 13,226-237. With 
the Clarke’s break there is no difficulty in putting a 
carriage not fitted with the break between or behind one 
of the sections, it would not interfere at all with the 
working ; with the Westinghouse break he would not 
consider it safe to trust such a long length of india- 
rubber tube, ib. 13,244-249. Refers to grease affecting 
india-rubber tubing, 7b. 13,248. 13,251-255; to the 
different breaks in use in America, 1b. 13,256-258. Ob- 
jects to the skidding of the wheels; it makes bad places 
in the tires, ib. 13,265-270, 13,494-495. Clarke’s break 
can be adjusted so as to skid or not to skid the wheels, 
Webb, 13,341. Considers the Westinghouse air break too 
complicated for ordinary working, 7b. 13,264, 13,274-276. 
Describes Fay’s and Newall’s breaks, ib. 13,278-282. 
The cost of fitting up the large carriages with Clarke’s 
break is from 16/. to 187. a carriage, the van about 24/., 
ib, 13,284, 13,288-290. Has been for 23 years in the 
company’s service; for 15 years in his present position 
as carriage superintendent, Bore, 13,291-294. States 
that the cost of Fay’s break per carriage is about the 
same as Clarke’s break; the ordinary screw slide break 
is about 241. or 261. per vehicle; the hanging break is 
only half the price, but is not so efficient, 7b. 13,295-302. 
The Heberlein break was fitted under his supervision 
at Wolverton, it was imperfect until then ; considers that 
its cost per carriage would be 10 or 15 per cent. more 
than Clarke’s, ib. 13,303-310. Refers to the wheels of the 
carriages, Mansell’s, Wharton’s, Worsdell’s, Haddon’s, 
Kirtley’s, and Bowler’s; does not find that any of these 
wheels are injured by the breaks; the tires are only 
injured in proportion to the hard and rough wear they 
get, ib. 13,317-339, 13,445, 13,450-453, 13,460-468. 
There is no difficulty in applying Clarke’s break or Fay’s 
or Newall’s to any ordinary carriages, Bore, 13,345-347. 
Has never had a case with the Clarke’s break of a 
chain giving way; a through chain will last about three 
months, they flatten so much that they wear themselves 
away, especially round the barrels, 7b. 13,349-354, 13,496- 
497. States that the cost of maintenance of Clarke’s 
break is much less than that of Fay’s or the ordinary 
break, 2b. 13,355. The°entirestock of passenger vehicles 
is about 4,618, of which about 510 are vans, 7b. 13,3877- 
379. Is fixing Clarke’s break to the carriages at the 
rate of 8 to 10 per week ; it is only necessary to fit one 
half of the stock with it, Webb and Bore, 13,382-399. 
Explains the mode in which Clarke’s break is worked by 
guard and driver, Webb, 13,400-405 ; number of carriages 
to which it is applied, Webb and Bore, 13,406-414. 
Explains what fittings would be necessary in the horse 
boxes and carriage trucks to enable them to be worked 
with Clarke’s break and with the Westinghouse, Bore, 
13,423-430. ‘Thinks the Westinghouse break would 
operate upon six or eight carriages in succession, 7. 
13,451-433. The stroke of the buffers in the ordinary 
carriages is a foot each, or two feet in all; thereis a great 
advantage from the length of the buffer, stroke states 
reasons for same, 2b. 13,434-436 ; the number of passen- 
ger couplings that fail is very small indeed, the part 
which fails is the screw, never the links; Webb and 
Bore, 13,437-448, 13,454-459. The water breaks on the 
engines are only used on the Metropolitan line, where 
there are such frequent stoppages; does not think it 
necessary for the trains running long distances, 13,469- 
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WEBB, F. W.; BORE, R.—cont, 


471, 13,512-519. On an emergency the engine can be 
reversed, the evil effect of this is that it transforms 


_ the exhaust pipe into an air pump and draws in the cin- 


ders, &c.; it is a reverse strain put on to the engine, 
Webb, 14,472-476, 13,637-639. Describes how the 
through train to Scotland is made up, the whole weight 
of the train amounts to 195 tons; explains to how much 
of this weight break power is applied, ib. 13,477-492. 
Thinks that a train running at 50 miles an hour could be 
pulled up without any any great inconvenience to the 
passengers in about a quarter of a mile, but if arrested 
in 300 yards it would produce discomfort, and break 
the couplings if the steam was not shut off; the ques- 
tion of expediency in stopping the train on an emergency 
in the shortest possible distance discussed, ib. 13,520- 
530. Explains what he considers to be ordinary break 
power as distinguished from special break power, and to 
what extent it ought to be fitted to a train, alludes to 
the ordinary working of the continuous break in America, 
ib. 13,581-613. Has some experience of Barker’s hy- 
draulic break, the great objection to it is its complication, 
13,624-625. States his opinion regarding Saunders’ 
vacuum break and Smith’s air break, ib. 13,616. Is 


. of opinion that both guard and driver should have con- 


trol of the additional break power, 13,617-618. States 
his objections to the application of break power to the 
wheels of engines; would rather reverse the engine, 
13,619-633. ‘The retarding power of an engine with a 
break would be about the same as reversing it, 13,642-643, 
Paeea Recurs tothe Westinghouse system, 13,650- 


WEBSTER, Mr. WILLIAM, Srarion-MAsTeR AT 


SToOcKPoRT: 


States principal kind of traffic at Stockport, 14,360, 
14,514-521. Enumerates the staff under witness’s super- 
vision, 14,361-362. he pointsmen are worked eight 
hours, and. are inspected by witness and their own in- 
spector, 14,363-364, Has had many changes among the 
men within the last two years caused by promotion to 
other stations, 14,365-367. Not a single casualty has 
occurred to the men about the station during the last 
five years, there has been but one train accident in the 
course of 16 years, and that occurred seven years ago, 
14,368-372. There is great and increasing irregularity 
in the passenger trains, attributes this to the block sys- 
tem, 14,373-374, 14,376-394, 14,414-415, 14,429-436. 
States number of trains which leave Stockport for Man- 
chester in the 24 hours, and complains that extra lines 
of rails are absolutely necessary, 14,395-399. Describes 
the signals at Stockport, 14,402-410. With one excep- 
tion all the trains coming out of Manchester stop at 
this station; has never known one case of a train over- 
running the station or platform, 14,411-413. No pos- 
sible arrangement could do away with the irregularity of 
the service between Cheadle, Hulme, and Manchester, 
unless separate lines are provided for goods and passenger 
traffic, 14,416-421, 14,427-428. Shunting on the main 
line is notasource of danger, but it causes great delay, 
14,422-426. Has never had occasion to report any of - 
the staff, but occasionally fines have been imposed, 14,437— 
441. Fly-shunting is not practised at Stockport, con- 
siders it a very dangerous practice, 14,445-450. ‘lhe 
number of waggons dealt with daily varies from a 
thousand to two thousand, 14,451. Very little overtime 
is made by the men; has never found any disposition on 
the part of the men to find excuses for working overtime, 
14,453-460. Overtime further considered, 14,461-466. 
The signals are worked with only two colours, white and 
red, 14,468-472.. Has found a great difference this last 
18 months in the class of men who enter the railway ser- 
vice, there is not the same willingness to work as for- 
merly, considers that their pay is not sufficient, it is the 
same now as it was 16 years ago, 14,473-485. All the 
men are appointed by the directors, thinks it would be 
better if the station-master had the opportunity of choos- 
ing the best men in the locality, 14,486-495. Thinks 
the system of paying the porters a uniform rate of wages 
is wrong, a good man receiving only the same pay as 
an inferior one; the gratuities from passengers keep them 
at their post, 14,495-499, 14,509. ‘Two carriage exami- 
ners to examine the wheels of the carriages, have only had 
to remove one carriage from a train in about 12 years, 
14,503-504. Wages of men employed in goods depart- 
ment, guards, foremen, shunters, and inspectors, 14,507— 
508. Railway servants are not allowed to go into the re- 
freshment-room while on duty ; treating, &c., 14,510-513, 
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WESTON, GEORGE, late ENGINE-DRIVER, NortTH 


Brivisn Raruway: 


Had been in the service of the company for 243 
years; has left it 23 years, 24,881-885. Accidents to 
the company’s servants have been caused by the want 


of sufficient break power, 24,886-889, 24,911-928. In- 


stances a case of a “pitch in” at Gartshaw, the only 
break available being the tender break, the guard not 
having heard the whistle did not apply his van break, 
24,890-910, 24,913-927. The break power should be in 
the hands of both driver and guard, 24,912. It is diffi- 
cult for a guard to hear the engine whistle, 24,913-915, 
24,923, 24,927. Accidents to servants with goods trains 
are caused in a great measure by their own recklessness ; 
but unless, they do reckless things it is impossible for 
them to do the work, 24,929. Refers to uncoupling 
while the train is in motion, 24,930-941. The use of 
the bar for uncoupling unknown, 24,942-945. Describes 
the coupling in use on the North British Railway ; 
doubts whether a stick could lift it off, 24,946-951. 
The rules forbid coupling or uncoupling while the train 
is in motion, but the officers of the company allow it, 
24,952-953. This rule cannot be carried out, 24,954— 
959. Discusses it further, 24,965, 24,969-974. De- 
scribes the difference between fly shunting and double 
shunting ; objects to both; does not see how it can be 
made a penal offence, 24,976-986. The men do not 
receive sufficient training before their appointment, 
24,993-997. Is in favour of the block system, but objects 
to the way in which it was worked in many cases; the 
frequency of signals too great a strain upon the driver, 
24,998-25,007, 25,018-27. Complains of the long hours 
he worked (16 and 18); gives his experience of over- 
work in his ordinary course of duty, 25,030-89. He 
left the service on account of the long hours, 25,090- 
91; there is great dissatisfaction on the part of the 
servants on account of the overtime, with reference to 
personal safety, 25,098-99. Drivers overrun signals in 
their impatience to get on; they continue whistling 
without checking the train, expecting the signal to 
betaken off, 25,101-109. The rule that drivers are to 
drive past signals cautiously is entirely disregarded in 
practice, 25,110-130. 


WESTON, GEORGE, Foreman SuunterR, Norrine- 


HAM; 


States number of men employed under him, number 
of trains passing through station, also number of trucks 
handled a day, 11,399-410. Describes course of duty, 
11,411-419. Number of sidings about 12; they are 
entered with facing points, number of same, &c., 11,420- 
422, 11,516-519. Fly shunting absolutely necessary, 
traffic could not be worked without it; explains the 
operation, 11,423-425, 11,446460, 11,481. Refers to 
casualties in the yard, 11,426-437. Double shunting 
explained, it is considered less dangerous than fly shunt- 
ing; 11,461-480. Has no experience. of the use of the 
bar for uncoupling, 11,482-483. No shunter has been 
hurt in the yard since witness has been in charge, 11,485- 
493. Suggestion considered that the buffers should be 
closer together, 11,494-496. Considers caution and 
steadiness on the part of the men the greatest precaution 
for safety, 11,497-498. Cases of exhaustion through 
overwork have happened, though not within the last two 
years, 11,501-515. In winter time it is often necessary 
to have trains standing on the main line; yard at 
Nottingham very small, 11,520-525. Ordinary hours of 
working 12, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., time allowed for meals, 
feels fatigued at the end of the 12 hours’ duty, 11,526- 
536, Refers to sick pay from the society when off duty, 
11,537-545. 


WHARTON, WILLIAM, Srarion-master, Norrine- 


HAM: 


States the extent of his experience of railway werk, 
10,481-487. | Enumerates the staff at Nottingham, 
10,488-490. Describes the traffic, including 120 pas- 
senger trains in and out, 10,490-495, Deals with the 
signals and signalmen, distinguishing’ the 8 hours’ and 
the 12 hours’ men, and giving their hours, &c, and the 
provision as to relief men, 10,496-501, 10,511-520, 
10,581-586. Then treats of platform men and porters, 
whose duties include very little night work, 10,502-510. 
Hours and duties of the pointsmen at sidings, 10,521— 
599. The number of trucks handled weékly, 10,530-533. 
There is a refreshment room at Nottingham, it is not 
under his control. ‘Phe company’s servants are forbidden 
to enter it, 10534-5435. ‘Treating by passengers is very 
rare, and would not be overlooked. Had only reported 
one case of drunkenness, 10;544-553. Passengers never 
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WHARTON, W.—cont.oo-—. iO! { 


travel in the guard’s van save at times of great pressure, 
such as the annual fair, when the trains are seized upon ~ 
by thousands, 10,554-561. Details the number of car- 
rlages an engine can draw, and the provision made for, and 
the practice respecting, dividing trains or sending pilot 
engines, 10,562-580, | As to accidents, describes  col- 
lisions -which took place in 1871 and 1873, 10,587-604, 
Hours of engine-drivers, which are sometime +xtended 
through irregularities of trains to as many as 20 hvars, 
10,605-18. So also with goods guards, but no eom- 
plaints on that score had reached him, 10,619-625. Book- 
ing clerks attend half an hour before train time, and book 
till the book time of starting. A train is sometimes 
delayed by passengers arriving at the last moment;*but 
in nine cases out of ten they start to time. ‘The working 
time-table is one minute later than the public time- 
tables, and any. further delay must be accounted for, 
10,626-632, 10,643-645. Paper tickets are used in 
booking for foreign lines, these take more time to issue 
than cards which the clerks prefer, 10,633-642. Refers 
to the question of luggage. The quantity carried by 
commercial travellers has certainly increased. Explains 
the rules and the practice relative to charging excess on 
luggage, the rates for ordinary passengers’ luggage and 
for that of commercial travellers, and the clearing house 
regulation as to through booking in respect of the latter, 
1€,646-670. Has no suggestions to make for the pre- 
vention of accidents, 10,671. Mentions two fatal cases 
in 1874, one being that of a shunter, 10,672-677, ‘There 
is a great deal of fly-shunting, which is indispensable 
where there is much shunting to be done; additional 
sidings would but increase the need for it. Very few 
accidents occur in the operation, and not one since 1871. 
States the rate-at- which the waggons. travel, four or 
five miles an hour, and the precautions taken, 10,678— 
704. Mentions a recent collision which occurred through 
neglect of signals by an engine-driver, describing, in 
connexion with it, the position of the signals and the 
course the driver. ought to have followed. ‘The block 
system is in operation at the place, 10,705-709. Alludes 
to a similar accident at Mansfield Junction, 10,710-711. 
Also a recent case of overrunning signals there, a very 
exceptional occurrence, 10,712-716; and another case 
where a pointsman was in error, also very rare, 10,717— 
720. This pointsman was fined and reduced, 10,746-753. 
Discipline is maintained without any difficulty, com- 
plaints are few, and fines very rare, 10,721-723. ‘The 
system of fining is beneficial, as thus the offence is 
recorded against the man, and influences his prospects. 
Fines are too small to cripple aman’s means, 10,724—7350, 
Refers to porters taking gratuities, a practice which can 
z stopped only by fining those who give them, 10,731- 
45. 


WHITMAN, JOHN, Stenatman, BroapD STRERT : 

Personal, 3828-36. Describes his duties, 3817-26. 
Not a single mishap has occurred at the station since 
witness has been signalman there, 3837-38, 3863. ‘The 
rate of speed entering station does not exceed five miles 
per hour, 3864-65. Distant signals are 377 yards from 
the box, 3839. Three men to each box, eight hours on 
duty, one Sunday in three off duty; explains method 
of shift and duties of relief man, 3840-48. Smoking 
on duty is prohibited by the rules, believes. this rule 
is obeyed, 3853-58, Number of trainspassing signal 
box, 523, 3859-62. Explains the whistling signals, 3866— 
78. Has never had a case of a driver overrunning, 
signals 388]-83, 3896-99, Refers to the benevolent 
society to which he subscribes, it is supported in 
some measure by the company; states the benefits 
derived from same, 3913-25. Is visited by the inspec- 
tor three or four times in the week, 3929-37. Has 
not had a fine imposed for the last 10 years, 3938- 
43. In cases of ordinary illness the men are not allowed 
half pay by the company, only in case of meeting with 
an accident whilst on duty, 3946-52. Explains how 
fog signalling was carried on in December 1873, when 
there was a heavy fog lasting three days, 3958-63. Has 
never been kept more than eight hours at the box ; has 
been 16 hours on duty in‘case of fog, 38491, 3964-70. 
Platelayers and gangers in case of fog take fog duty ; 
refreshment is allowed every three hours, 3975-80. States 
that oneof his colleagues was knocked down and inca- 
pacitated for work; a young man was brought in to 
learn the duties, the pay of the three men being divided 
between the two who had todo his duties, 3982-92. Can 
only recollect two cases of men having been found 
intoxicated, 3993-94, The signalmen always relieve one 
another punctually; time of relief is entered in a book, 
which the inspector examines and initials, 3995-4004. 
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WHITMAN, J.—cont. + ghana Ue 

' Has thirty-six levers in the box, the signalman’s atten- 
tion is constantly occupied, 4016-19. The interlocking 
of pointsand signals is a great improvement, 4020-21. 


WIGG, CHARLES, SicnaLman, Reapine: 
Personal, 4239-48. Theup and down distant signals 
about a quarter of a mile from signal box, 4249-53. The 
- points and signals have been interlocked since June 1873, 
1256-59. 'The main line traffic is worked on the block 
system ; witness’s box not a block station, 4263-65. No 
accidents of any consequence have occurred at the sta- 
tion for the last two or three years, 4266-67. The signal 
~ box is worked by three men, the signalman has to 
work the telegraph instrument, 4268-70. About 150 
trains’ pass the station in 24 hours,'4271. Refers to 
occasions - when he has stopped through trains by sig- 
nal; has always found the drivers pull up in time; 
_ has never had occasion to report any railway servant 
4272-81, 4338. Hours of duty 8; three days a year 
allowed with pay for holidays, 4282-85, 4290. On Sun- 
_ days, and in case of sickness, two men do the duty, 12 
hours each, thus allowing each signalman one Sunday 
off in three, 4286-89. States his experience of signal- 
lingin the railway service, 4311-19. Drivers overrunning 
signals or overshooting the platform a very rare occur- 
rence, 4320-34. Thescale of wages is according to the 
box} 27s. a week at witness’s box, 4340. Is a con- 
' tibutor to a benefit fund ; if laid up by accident gets 
py from the sick fund connected with it, not from the 
apany, 4347-51. Gives his experience as to signal- 
ind being the worse for liquor, of guards being treated 
‘bypassengers, 4355-65. As to the signal box, constant 
atthtion absolutely necessary, 4371-85. Smoking not 
allved by the rules, 4386-89. The inspector looks in 

on¢ or twice a day, never at night, 4390-96, 
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WOOHEAD, JOHN, Disrricr SupeRInTENDENT, 
Lowotive DrpartmMent, Lonpon, BricuTon, 
ANISourH Coast RAitway: 


IMistrict superintendent for the No. 1 division, from 
Brigon, including Hastings, round by Three Bridges 
and ortsmouth, 28,934-935. Gives explanation of cer- 


tain ges of long hours worked by drivers, 28,936-949. _ 


The ne is limited as far as possible to six days a 
week,cclusive of Sundays; the men are never called 
out ain to work unless they have had seven or eight 
hours terval for rest, 28,945, 28,950-52. Wages of 
drivers28,953. Excessive hours worked by different 
driversnsidered, 28,954-969. ‘The irregularity in work- 
ing thgoods trains upon the Brighton line arises 
from essive shunting at the stations and excessive 
traffic, 970-80, 28,996. Considers 45 coal trucks, or 
60, 70 ‘80 goods trucks, to be a proper load for an 
engine, 981-993. Thinks that the payment for over- 
time ha tendency to prevent expedition by collusion 
between jvers and guards; would suggest that men 
should biaid by the trip, as that would induce them 
to get he more quickly, 28,998-29,001. The fore- 
man has hority, if he finds a man fatigued, to put 
another Mon in his place, and allow the relieved man 
2s. for lodg money, 29,003-8. The six wheel coupled 
tank enguhave breaks fitted on the driving wheels ; 
the goods ¢nes have had breaks on them for years, 
29,009-10. he tires are fastened under a new system, 
anew style Mansell, fastened on by a groove with 
bolts cominjrough, 29,012-14. Has never found any 
injury to thagine, caused by the application of break 
power, 29,012, 29,015. Has lately been running an 
engine with be power on the driving wheel, 29,018-23. 
Refers to theay of steel tires, 29,024-28. 


YOLLAND, Cofysprcrine Orricer or THE Boarp 
or TRADE: 


Describes tlyesent powers of the Board of Trade 
officers, 5-8, 13; produces copy of powers and re- 
quirements as tw lines, 9-11, 282. Board of Trade 
haye no powerept to recommend after a railway 
is once opened, 523, Witness cites an instance where 
he recommended, sanction of the Board of Trade to 
be given, On COlon that certain facing-points should 
be taken out, anct within a fortnight after receiving 
such sanction thens-),ointswere restored, and put in 
the same position:hey were in when he objected to 
them, 7, 16-18. her similar case regarding signals, 
19-28, 195-96; sh that Board of Tradé have power 
to make conditionys have no power to enforce the 


continuous obser vtof them after the line is Opened, - 
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29-32, 925, 926, 1010. If the. Board of Trade do not 
express an opinion one way or the other regarding a 
new line. within the 10 days’ notice which the law 
requires the company may open the line without their 
consent, 82-33. General powers of Board of Trade’ over 
old and new lines under the Acts 5 & 6 Victoria, 34-59, 
69-70, 185-87, 239-41. Under Regulation of Railway 
Acts, 1871, no passenger line can be interfered with by 
crossing or by joining without applying to Board of 
Trade; powers under this Act, 60-63, 77-78, 87, 115-16, 
126-33, 878-98. Alteration of gauge, 52-56, 64-68; 
alteration of double lines to single lines, 44-50, 72-76 ; 
the Board of Trade have no power to order increased 
sidings at stations, even in the case of the inspecting offi- 
cer reporting that the want of them has been the cause 
of an accident, 79. Witness states that in the case of a 
new passenger line, the Board of Trade could require any- 
thing to be done which they may deem necessary for the 
public safety, but subsequently qualifies his statement by 
excepting continuous breaks and the block system, 90-101. 
In cases where the inspecting officer makes a report after 
an accident has occurred, the Board of Trade has no power 
to enforce his recommendation, or oblige the railway 
company to remedy the defects which may have caused 
the accident, 102-7, 1011. Very few accidents have 
occurred through defective rolling stock, 107. Defini- 
tion of the word “ establishment” in clause of Act, 109- 
13, 153-67, 217, 910-14. Witness refers to clauses 
in the Railway Acts giving power to the Board of Trade 
to enable railway companies to obtain additional lands, 
117-18; and to special Acts as to converting a level 
crossing into an over or an under bridge, and ‘for the 
erection of screens, 119-21. Powers of Board of Trade 
as to the reconstruction of an existing station, 134-36, 
242-56; as to height of platforms, 137-42, 147-50. 
Witness considers that if the requirements of the Board 
of Trade were fully carried out, they would materially 
conduce to the public safety, 143-46; as to continuous 
footboards, 150-52, 218-23. Witness suggests that 
the powers already possessed by Board of Trade under 
the Regulation of Railway Acts, 1871, as to the opening 
of new lines should be extended to all old lines, and 
that it should be decided whether the Board of ‘Trade 
can legally enforce the railway companies to work on the 
absolute block system, 168, 175-77, 191-94, 205-10; 
also that a thoroughly practical board should be in- 
vested with greater powers than those now possessed by 
Board of Trade, that they should make regulations as 
to the working of railways, and means should be pro- 
vided for their being carried out, 169-71, 562; also that 
there should be a greater uniformity in the regulations 
with regard to signals, 172-74, 232-36. Powers of 
Board of Trade as to returns of accidents to Board of 
Trade, 178-84. Definition of the word “works” in 
clause of Act, 199-201. Stations must be provided, 
and shelter afforded to passengers, 202-4. Witness 
states his opinion of the bearing of punctuality on the 
safety of trains, 224-26. Rules laid down in book of 
regulations not observed, the fact being known to the 
officers of the company, 236-38, 425-26, 436. Dis- . 
cussion as to the powers which the proposed railway 
board should possess, 257-80, 893-909, 937-94. Wit- 
ness states what he considers to be the principal causes 
of accidents under six heads, 285-319. First cause, 
mistakes of servants which are preventable by proper 
mechanical means, viz., by the interlocking of points 
and signals, 320-24, 353-57, 391-97; second cause, 
collisions of following trains and at junctions, and the 
non-observance of signals, 325-30, 358-76; third cause, 
insufficiency of break-power, 331-32, 566-693, 706, 715- 
18, 724, 82U-22; fourth cause, want of interval of space 
between the trains, 333; fifth cause, collisions on single 
lines, 334, 445-73; sixth cause, imperfection of con- 
struction of rolling stock, especially as to the mode of 
fixing tires and coupling, 335-38, 474-525. Witness 
does not consider that excessive speed can be classed as 
a serious cause of accident, 339-52; witness refers to 
the working of traffic on steep inclines in reference to 
breaks; and quotes recommendations suggested by 
Board. of Trade, 377-90, 734-63, 1009 ; discussion as to 
the absolute block system, 398-412, 1022-36, 1043-44 ; 
witness believes that as a rule the construction of refuge 
sidings for slow trains would obviate the necessity of 
providing additional lines, 413-14. Owing to the differ- 
ence in the codes of signals and regulations of different 
railway companies, it often happens that an engine- 
driver will be under two different codes during one 
journey, 415-24. Engine-drivers disregarding danger 
signals, 428-30, 437-44; fly-shunting productive of 
accidents, 431-35. Witness strongly objects to the use 
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-of two engines placed in front of a double load, 523-24, 
526-28, 531, 533, 536-60. Considers that excursion 
traffic should not be a. cause of accidents if the traffic 
is worked properly, andthe traips are net made up 
of too many carriages, 529-33. States the necessity of 
regulating the weight to be drawn by a single engine, 
561-63. Hands in regulations of railway companies ‘with 
regard to distant signals, also list of ‘‘ requirements by 
Board of Trade.” Refers to slip carriages, 660-71; dis- 
tance at which in ordinary cases the signals are visible, 
694-95, 703-5. Refers to detonating signals, and re- 
commends the abolition of “ caution signals,” 707-19. 
Drivers often misled by signals, necessity for making 
them absolutely distinctive, 721. Witness approves of 
the Great Western Company’s rule, that a train stop- 
ping at a station if it finds the home signal “ at danger ” 
should cautiously draw up to it, and pass beyond 
it so as to place two signals between the tail of 
that train and any following one, 725-26. Witness sug- 
gests a sound signal in case of fog, 722, 729. ‘The 
absence of a signal at a place where it is ordinarily shown 
ought to be considered a danger signal, but as far as 
witness knows it is never so. considered, 729-33. As 
to continuous breaks specially, 765-819, 824-53. Dis- 
cussion as to the powers of the proposed railway board ; 
as to signals, their form, character, colour, and position, 
855-71. In the case of sidings, witness would leave the 
railway companies full discretion in re-adjusting or in- 
creasing: them, 872-75. The Board of Trade have no 
control over the rolling stock of a company after their 
line is once opened, no matter how bad a state the 
engines and establishment may get into, nor is it neces- 
sary for a company to own any rolling stock of its own ; 
they may hire it, or the line may be worked by another 


company, 915-36. The locking-bar a gréat improvement, 
993-1006, 1040-42. Witness hands in copies of circulars 
and letters sent by Board of Trade to railway companies 


on various subjects, 1001-8, (see Appendix Ki). Cites the 


case of the Metropolitan Railway, the opening of which 
was sanctioned on the distinct understanding that it was 
to be worked on the absolute block system, but as traffic 
increased and trains multiplied on the line the executive 
did away with the absolute block, and although an acci- 
dent occurred shortly after, the Board of ‘Trade had no 
power to order the company to resume the original mode 
of working in accordance with the understanding on 
which the opening of the line was sanctioned, 1010-14, 

1047-65. The locking-bar, interlocking points and 
signals, wirelock points, and facing-point lock, great 
modern: improvements, and the extent to which they 
have beén adopted, 1066-1105, 1129-37. Discussion as 
to the position railway companies would occupy as to 
patentees if they were compelled by a railway board to 
use arrangements which were patented, 1107-28. Level 
crossings a serious source of danger, for which the 
legislature is, strictly speaking, responsible, 1138-99, 
1227. Witness instances stations in which he has found 
the accommodation so cramped as to lead to accidents, 
1200-26. In many cases it would be possible to have 
loop lines for fast or express, trains to pass over without 
going through stations, 1233-37. One-sided station a 
source of danger, 1238-43. No return sent to Board of 
‘Trade from railway companies of cases of neglect of duty 
on part of their officers, 1246-51. Witness is aware uf 
great difficulty experienced by railway companies in 
obtaining signalmen, 1252-58. In inquiries with regard 
to accidents has met with very few cases of intoxication 
among the servants of the companies, 1259-60, 
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